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GENERAL PREFACE 


ri IHIS Book of Eefcrcnco is ilie result of an endeavour to provide in one volume of 
nioderato dimensions sucli information as is likely to meet the ordinary demands 
of persons bf all classes. It aims, in fact, at becoming Everyhod'^s Everyday Ref&rence 
Book. It does not pretend to satisfy the rcq^iiircments of the student devoted to some 
particular branch of study, or of the man in search of some minute technical details 
connected ■with his o'v\’n particular occupation, but it aims at supplying just that kind of 
information, and just that amount of it, vliich the ordinary man wants in order to clear 
up any question that may arise iu the course of his reading or conversation, or to settle 
any point of dispute that may occur in the course of friendly disctission. It is intended 
for the general reader who wishes to he posted up in facts of every-day life, to ascertain 
the moaning of scientific and technical terms in common use, to Icavn something about 
the names and topics that often occur in current literature, ai\<l to get some useful hints 
of a practical kind on matters of general interest. 

Accordingly, no attempt has ' been made to treat any subject minut-ely, but rather 
to give the broad features in clear and concise terms, avoiding everything of an abstruse 
or highly technical character, and excluding all facts and details that to the great 
majority of persons arc void of interest. In tin's way it Las been possible, wMin the 
limits of a single volume^ to j)resent the general reader with a store of knowledge 
adequate to all his ordinary requirements., And being in one compact volume, which 
may be always kept within easy reach, when one is reading or writing, this work may 
justly be regarded as a handy book of reference, ready at any moment to be consulted 
at a small expenditure of time and trouble. 

We do not, of course, pretend that as a book of reference it altogether supersedes 
the use of larger works consisting, it may be, of many volumes. But we do think 
that a comprehensive book, in small compass, like the one before ns, does away in most 
cases ■with the necessity of wading through, a bewildering mass of information in search 
of a single fact or simple explanation. We therefore venture to hope tliat those who 
,have access to large books of reference will find this smaller w’oi‘k a great saving of time 
and trouble, and that to those w^ho have no such access it will prove invaluable and 
come to be regarded as indispensable. 

Further, tlris work is much more than a handy book of reference. Unlike an 
ordinary Jkicyclopiie^ in which the subjects are arranged without any link of connection 
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oilier tiian that which the alphabet affords, it claims to serve a double purpose, both 
as a book of reference to supply this or that particular at short notice, and also as a book 
which is largely suited for continuous reading and study. 

Moreover, it claims to be a book equally suited for the Home and the Office. In it^ 
for instance, the man of business will find, in the Legal and Commercial sections, much 
that will be of service to him, from time to time, in the course of his business ; whilst 
the same man in his home will find in the Social Guide much that will aid him 
in the discharge of his social duties, and in the chapters on Local Government much that 
will help him in the performance of his duties as a citizen. It aims, in fact, at being 
in many important matters a good practiced Guide. For example, in the Medical Guide** 
the parent is directed how to act in cases of illness, accidents, and other emergencies; 
while in the section on Education and the Professions he may learn how, with«tlie least 
expense, to secure a good education for his children, and what steps he should take to 
enter them on a career best suited to their talents and circumstances. 

Nor have the special needs and interests of women been forgotten. They will find 
here information helpful in nursing the sick, many particulars respecting women*s education 
and openings for employment, much interesting matter on the correct mode of speaking 
and writing, and suggestive hints that will aid them in playing their part becomingly 
in society. 


PREFACE TO NEW AND ENLARGED EDITION. 


The extraordinary favour with which this Book of Reference has been received has 
induced the Publishers to make the work still more valuable by enlarging and revising its 
contents. By the addition of about a hundred pages, it has been possible to include 
a considerable number of new topics, care being taken to select such as are of general interest 
from their bearing on modern life and thought. These additional topics are distributed over 
the whole hook, but the greater number find a place in the Dictionary of General Information, 
the Medical Dictionary, and the Legal Guide. In these Dictionaries are many new articles 
on men and matters much talked about in recent times; whilst of the four parts of the 
Legal Guide, the one that treats of “ Parliament and Administrative Government ** forms 
a new feature of special interest. The section entitled Miteellaneous Fact$ and Figures 
has also been greatly extended, admitting, in particular, of a prominent place being given to 
the record of ** Sports and Pastimes.** 

Advantage has been taken of the issue of a new edition to improve the arrangement of 
the several sections of the work, to bring all details up to date, and to correct certain 
inaccuracies. We hope, as the result of the steps taken to enhance the value of the work, 
that wo may confidently look forward to a succea 
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— Writ of . 

Attainder, BUI of . 
Attar or Otto of Eoses 
Attestation nf Wills 
Attorney-General . 
Attomsy, Power u£ 
Attwood's Machine 
Auction • • 

— Sales by • 

Auctioneers • • 

— Fees of • 

Auditors 
— Society of . 
Angtiries or Auspices 
Aurora Bmrealls • 


Australia • • 

— Explorers in 
Aastria>irungary . 
AustrO'Prussian War 
Authors, Hiats to 
— list of • 

Auto-da-te . . 

AutomobUe • * 
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Avalanches • 
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— OlauadtPire' 
Avesta . . 
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Babylon 

Babylonian Empire 
BackiDg a Cheque 
Backwardation • 

Bacteria • • 

Badge . • 

Baflin 

Bahamas , • 

Bail . 

Bailment . . 

Baker, Sir Samuel 
Balance of Trade • 

Balance Sheet • 

Baldness 

Balfour, Arthur James 
BaUcan Peninsula . 

Ballot . 

Balsam . • 

Baluchistan . 

Banana . • 

Bandaging . 

Bangor, UniTersity CeUego 
Bank Charter Act, 

•— Clearing-Houso 
— Holidays • 

PoetBlU . 

— Bate • • 

— Beaerve 
Betum 

Bank of England • 

Bank Kotes . 

— — Lost . 

Banker and Customer 
Banker’s Business. 

— Investments 
— Lien . . 

— Profits . ' 
Bankers, Institute of . 
Banking System . 

— as a Career. 

Banks, Joint Stock 

— Private • 
Bankrupt, Control over 
Discharge of 
Undischarged 
Bankruptcy * r ^ 

^ Arrangement to avoid 
— OfQcers • 

Banner 

Banns of Marriage 
Baptists • • 
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^Barbados , 
ABafbed Wire Act . 
^ Barotiia 
B^lila. 

Barley 

Barmecide Beast 


Baronets 

Barons . , 

Barque, Big of . 

Barqueutlne, Rig of 
Barratry 
Barrier Beet 
Barristers (Profession) 
Bar Sinister. 

Barth 

Basques • 

Boss 

Basutoland . 

Bath, Order of tho 
Baths . 

Botsmen, Champion 
. Batting Records . 
Battles, Famous . 

Bears (Stock Exchange) 
Bcchuanaland ^ 

Bedford Level 
— College (London 
Beer . 

— Revenue from 
Begging 

Belgium • • 

Belladonna . • 

Bella . 

— World’s Largesifc, 
BeneAtof Clergy . 
Bengal 
Beri-Berl . 

Bermuda Islands . 

Betel . 

Betting 

and Loans Act, 
Bible Christiaas . 

— Society 
Biblical Crltioiam . 
Bicycling Records 
Bigamy 
Bill Book . 

— Xirokers 

— of Costs (SoUcito: 

— of Health . 

— of Indictment 

— of Lading . 
lAtleting Troops . 
Billiards — Champions 

— Highest Breaks 
Bills in Parliament 
of Exchange 

— of Sale • 
Bimetallism. 

.Bieeraph . 

Bir^ Descent of 

— Development of 
— Migration of 
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— Protection o! 

Birmingham 
— UnivMiity . 

Birth and Deatli. Rates — 

— — of certain Countries 

— — of Dnltod Kingdom 
Births and Deaths, EeglstraUou of 
Births in U, K., Statistics 
BUmops , 

— • Court 
— Signatures of 
' Bismarck, Prince von 
Black Oouutry , 

— list . 

— Bod . 

Bianketeers , 

Bi 
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Blcc^pUSO * 4 -» 

Blood . • • • 

Blowpipe . • • 

Blows . . • • 

Blue Peter • • • 

Board of Agriculture • 

— of OuBtoms 
-x of Education 

of Green Cloth . 

— of Guardians • 

— of Inland Revenue 

of Trade . • 

of Works . ^ . 

Boarding House Keeper 
Boat Racing * . 

Boer Wr,r, The . 4 

Boilers . , 

Bombay 

BonA X'ide Traveller ^ . 

Bond .... 

— Bottomry . 

— Goods in . 

— liloyd’s 
— Ri'spondcntia . 

Bonded Goods 
. — Warehouse. 

Bones .... 

Bone-setter, soe under JoitUs 
Bookbinding (Employment for 
Women) .... 

Bookkeeping (Employment fur 
Women) . • , • . 772 

Boot and Shoe Trade ... 71 

Borax 72. 686 

Borchgrevink See Explorers. 

Bore 72 

Boring 72 

Borneo, British . . . .72 

Borough, Duties and Powew . . 451 

— Engineers . . . .763 

— English .... 619 

— Officers ... 4 451 

— Surveyors .... 767 
Borough Council .... 460 

— — Finance . . . 451 

— — Police . . . 468 

Boroughs ..... 460 

Borrowers , . . . 595, 636 

Borrowing Powers (Company Law) 687 
Borstal System ... 72, 470 

Bottomry Bond . , . 615, 666 

Boundaries ond Fencefi . . . 621 

Bounty, Queen Anne’s . . . 516 

Bounties 616 

Bowlers, Champion . , . 1016 

Bowling Records , . . .1017 

Boxers (Chinese) .... 73 

Boy Clerk ((hyU Swvice) . . 747 

Boycotting ..... 7." 

Brahma ..... 71 

— Somaj . , . 74,847 

Brahmanism Se<} Umduism. 

Brahmans ..... 846 

Brain ...... 330 

Brakes ..... 74 

Brandy ... 74, 686, 85.^ 

Brasses, Monumoatol ... 74 

Brawling .... 490, 614 

Brazil ...... 75 

Breach of Contract . . . 602 

— of Promise of Marriage . 642 

Bread ..... 76, 338 

— Sale of ^w) . 4 .407 

Breaking and Entering . , • 494 

Bribery 400 

Bridg<» 75 

— Notable .... 1014 
—■ Thames .... 1004 
Brief . a • . • . 76 

Brig, Rig of. ... . . 984 

Brigantine, lUg4>f . . . • 984 

Brhitol ..... 76 

— Unlveralty College . , 728 


British Borneo « 

— Columbia • 

— East Africa 
— Explorers . 

Guiana 

— Honduras . 

— Possessions 
— South Africa 
— West Africa 
— West Indies 
British Coinage . 
Constitution 
Museum 

Weights and MeasurcB, 

British Empire . . 

— — Chief Event:* 

— — Commerce . 

^ — Comparative Size 
Population 

— Dominions O verse: 

— — Growth 

— Tabular View 

British lale^ 

— Chief Events 
British Ship 

— — . Master of 

— — Mortgage of 
_ Ownership of 

— . — Sale of 

— — Seamen of 

Broker . • 

— Outside • 

— Ship . 

— Stock 
Broker and Client. 

Brokers and Jobbers 
Broker’s Contract Note 
Bronze Age . 

— — Relics of 
Bruce 

Buccaneers, The . 

Bucket Shop 
Buckenham Palace 
Buddha • • 

Buddhism . 

— Corruption of 
— Spread of 
— Tenets of . 

Buddhist Scriptures 
Budget, The . 

Building Soclotiev^ 

Building Trades, No. engaged 
Bulgaria • 

BuU-baitlng. 

“ BuU Dogs " (Universil 
Bull, Ferocious 
Bull-fighting 
Bulls (Stock Exchange), 
Bum-boat . 

Barden of Proof 
Burglary 
— Insurance 
Burial Board 
— Cerbificate 
— Christian 
— Customs 
— Mode of 
— of the Dead (Law) 
Bursars • 

Burton 
Bushrangers 
Butter Imported into U. 
Buyer, Rights of , 

Bye Laws . 

By-Products 
B^*xa&Uae Empire 


British and Fore^ Trade compared 8^ 

— BliippingvOompared ’ • 

Britldi Architects Royal Institute of 

***** fifirtiiJa oases, iacludo. tiie topia treated In the.Oommeroial and .Medical Dioiionazita, os 
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Caaba . 

Cabiuot, Tho . 
Cadet, Naval 
Caisson 

.Oaloulating Machines 
Calendar • 

Caliphs 

Calling, Ohoioe of a 
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Pact. 

Calls (Oompany Iaw) • , .585 

— (Stock fSxchange) . . 616 

OallB, Psyiitt (BUqoette) . . 777 

OaUtothoBar • ... 761 

OalTinism 839 

Oaxnbridgoahire Handicap. Winners 1016 
CambridM tJQiyersiiy . 

— Women’s Colleges at 
Camera Obscora • 

Cameron 

Camphor . . 

C^ada 

Cancellation of Stamps 
Canon . 


724 
733 
83 

See Explorers. 

84, 686 
8C9, 881 

. 663 

. 446 

. 447 

. 475 

. 447 

. 85 

. 86 

85, 686 

. 570 

85, 876, 882 
583, C16 
. 704 


— Honorary . 

— Law . 

— Minor • 

Canonisation 
Oantiierer , 

Caoutchouc . 

Capacity to Contract 
Cape Colony 
Capita] (Commerce) 

Capitalisation of Incomes, &o. 

Capital runishment ... 86 

Carbon 86 

Carbonari 86 

Carbonic Acid .... 86 

Cardiff 86 

— University Oollcsge . .728 

Cards, Leaving (Etiquette) . .776 

— Gentlemen’s . . • 777 

— Invitation , . 778, 780, 781 

Oarlovingian Dynasty . . . 822 

Carnegie Trust . . . .729 

Carnival ..... 87 

Carnivora 87 

Carriage Licence .... 561 

Carrier, Common See Common Carrier. 
Carthage and Home . . . 819 

Cartier See Explorers. 

Caste ...... 845 

Caetor Oil . 

Oasual Wards 

Cathedrals and Pamoua Churches, 
when founded .... 
Cathedrals, Churches, &c., London 
Cathedral, Visit to a 
Catholic Apostolic Cliuich 
Cattle imported into U. K. 

Caustics 
Cautery 


Caveat Emptor 
Caviare , 

Cell (i’hyslology) 

Celts . 

Cement 
Cemetery . 

Census. 

Central Africa Protectorate 
Certificated Teachers . 
Ceaarwitch, Winners of , 

Cetacea . . 

Ceylon. 

Chairman, Duties of 

— of Committees (Parliament) 
Challenging Jury . 

Otiamberiain, Joseph 
Chamberlain, The Lord 

— Great 

Chamber of Commerce 
Champerty . 

Champion Counties in Cricket 
Ohampioiis in Sporta 10]6, 
Chancellor See 

Chancellor, Tlie Lord . 

— of the Exchequer 
Chancery Court . 

Change of Name . 

Channel Islands . 

Character to Servant . 
Characters in Piction, &c. 

Charity Commissioners . 
Cbarto^ Accountants . 
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Chartered Accountants, Institute of 768 
Charter Party . • 

Charterer and Ship-Owner 
Chartists . • 

Chattels, Personal. 

— Heal . . 

Cheese 

— Imported into U. K. 

Chemical Elements 
Chemistry, Applied (Profession) 

— Branches of . 

— Institute of , 

Chemists (Profession) . 

Cheques . . 

Chief atfes of the World 
— Countries of the World 
— Events In History 
Childhood . . . 

Children — 

Cruelty to . . 

Custody of 
Education of . 

Employment of . 

Illegitimate 

Limits of Responsibility of 
Maintenance of 
Offences against 
Parental l^atment of. 

Pauper, Apprenticeship 
Prevention of (Trueity 
Sale of Drink to • 

Training of , 

Cliildrcn’s Charter . 

Chiltern Hundreds • 

Chimneys on Fire 
China, Old (with marks) 

Chivalry, Age of . . 

Choice of a Galling . 

of a Husband 
of an Inn of Court 
of a Medica School 
of a University . 
of a Wife . . 

I Cliooeing a Oaliing 
Ohoses in Action . • 

Christianity . 

Christian Burial . . 

— Ministry, The 
— Names, Meaning of 
— Science 
Church Anglican . 

— Army 

— Catholic Apostolic 
— Episc^opal of Scotland 
— Established, of England 
— Greek or Eastern 
— Law . 

— Roman Catholic . 

Churches, Noted London 
— Nonconformist or Free 
— Presbyterian in Scotland 
Church of England — 

— — Characteristics 
— — Clergy 
■— — Courts 
— — Dignitaries . 

— — Dioceses 
— — EstabUshment 
— — Government. 

— — Patronage . 

— — Property 
— — Rates . 

— Theological Colleges 
— — Tithes. 

Churchwardens . 

Cinque Ports 
Circular Note 

Cities, Chief (Population of) 

City and Suburban, Winners 
City Companies’ Mottoes 
— — Scholarships 

City of London, Corporation 
Oivii Engineers . 

— List . 

Civil Engineers and Surveyors, No. 
of in U. K. 
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This Indsx does not» except in certain cases* include the topics treated in the Commercial and SSedioal Dictionaries* or 
in, the Dictionary of General Information, for being aipbabetioally arranged they admit of easy reference. 
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Civil Service • • , 

— — Expenditure on , 

— ■ Indian. * , 

CSvil Service Appetotmenta-. 

— — made by Nomination 

— — open to Competition 

— — open to Women . 

Classical Phrasee . . . 

Cilassifled Imports and Exports 
Clean Bill of Lading . 

Clearing House (Banking) 

— — (Railways) . 
Cleopatra’s Needle 
Clergy ... 

— and Ministers, No. of in 
— Discipline Act 

Clerical Di^bilities Act 
Clerk of the House of Commons 
Clerks, Bank 
— Civil Service , 

— Insurance OflQce . 

•— Merchants* OfiGlce 
— Bolioitora* . , 

— Stodk Exchange 
— Women , . 

Client and Solicitor (tSLavr) 
Climate (Health) . 

Close Times .... 
Closing Honrs, Licensed Premises 
Closure, The 
Clubs, Law relating to 
Clubs, London 
Coal . 

— Amount exported from 
— Annual Output in U. i 
— Sale of (Law) , 

Coasting Trade . • 

Coat-of-Arni3 
Cochin China • . 

Oockfighting. . . 

Cocoa or Cacao . . 

Codicil. ... 

Ood-liver OU • • 

Coffee .... 

— imported into U, K. 

— Revenue from 

Coinage 

— British and Foreign 
— Statistics . « 

Coining 
Coliseum 

Collie of Arms . . 

Colleges, Ladles’ . 

— Military • 

— Missionary . 

— Naval . • 

— Theological. 

— Training (Teachers’) 

— University , 

— Veterinary , 

Collinson S' 

Colonial Government . 
Marriages . 

Money 
Office. 

Postage 

Weights and Measures 
Colours, Emblematic use of 
Columbus, Christopbor . 
Commerce 
— Faculty of . 

Commercial Abbreviations 
— Certificate 
— Crisis 
— Dictionary 
— Education 
Law . 

— Openings 

_ — for Women. 

— Producte . 

— Terms in Four Langn 
Commercial Terms— 

— — Abbreviation of 

— — Explanation of 

— — Foreign Equivalents 

Commission Agent 
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— of Offendera • . 

Committee Meetii^, Procedure at 785,780 
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Committeea, Parliamentary 
Common Carrier , , 

— Liability of. 

— — Eailway Company as . 

— — Shipowner as 

Common OonncU, Court of . 

— Hall, Court of . 

Jury , • • • • 

— 

— Pleas, Court of. See under 

** High Court of Justice *’ , 

— Serjeant, The (of London) # 
Common, Bights of . . . 

Oommons,Housoof. Sei^TIouseoi Conimong. \ 
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Companies, Limited Liability. 
Company Directors 
— Meetings , 

— Promoters . 

Compensation Ajcts.eWorkmen'i 

— for Injury (Bailways) 
Complexion . 

Compound Interest Tables 
Compounding Ollenoes . 
Compulsory Attendance at School 
Concealment of Birth . 

— Effect of, in Contracts 
— Treasure Trove , 
Conciliation Board 
Concurrent Ownership of Land 
Confectionery 
Confession of Prisoners . 
Confucianism . 

Confucius . • 

Cong6 d’ Alire 
Congo Free State , 

Congregation alists • 

Congre^ of Vienna 
Conjoint Board (Medicine) 
Conjugal B^hts, Be^titution 
Conscience Ciatise 
Conservation of Energy 
Consideration in Contracts 
Coasistory Court . • 

Coosolidated Fund 
Consolidation of Mortgages 
Consols . • . 

Conspiracy Act , , 

Ooostablej Police . . 

— The Lord High , 
Constantine the Great • 
Ooustitution, British 
Constitutional Government 
Consubstantiation . 

Consul . . • 

Consular Service . 

Contango (Stock Exchange) 

— Day . 

Contempt of Court 
Continuation Schools . 
Contraband of War 
Contract Note • • 

Contractions 
Contracts — 

— essentials of 

— (Law) 

— of Infants . 

— of Married Women 

— of Sale 

— of Service . 

— which moat be in writini 
Oontribatewy Negligence 
Convention Parliament . 
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— of Maniaca 
~ of Trade « 

BeetrieGoo on Bmpli^ysacnt 
WoeBoeo and Ghildiren. 

Betun TicketB • • 
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. 676 
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. 003 
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. 470 
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Botomed Lettwa , * . *51? 

Bevenne, British Empire • . 891 

— Departments . . . 444 

— National , . ,410, 006 

Revocation of Patents . 

~ — Wills . . . .627 

Bevolniion, Englij^ • • .253 

— Frendi .... 253 
Rhodes’ ScholorshiDS , . . 724 

Rhodesia . . 877, 882 

Rhubarb 896 

Rhythm .... 264, 794 

Ribbon Society . . . .254 

Rico 264, 690 

— Imported into U. K. . . 894 

Rifle Shooting, King’s Ih-lso Winners 1030 
Right to a Jury .... 478 

— of Public Meeting , , 512 

— of Way .... 620 

Rights, various kinds . . 612, 620 

Ring 365 

— ITck to Batnora . , 397 

Riot and Riot Act . . . 491 

Rivers ..... 355 

— Longest In the World . . 1012 

Road, Rule of the . . . 510 

Roads ...... 255 

Roberts, Bari .... 266 

Rocky Mountains , . . 266 

Rogues and Vagabonds . . 461 

Bohlfs Bee J^xplorers, 

Roll (Solicitors) Admission to . 752 
Bolls, Master of the . . . 444 


Roman Catholic CS^urch 257, 737, 838 
Literature .... 820 
Numerals .... 1027 
Roman Empire .... 820 
— Partition of . • . 821 

Roman P.opublio .... 818 

— Decline and Fall • 819 
Rome 257 

— and Carthage . . .819 

— Early Htetory of. . . 818 

— Supremacy of . . . 819 

ROntgen Rays . . . 267, 423 

Boots, Greek and Latin • . 937 

Rosetta Stone .... 258 
Ross, John and Jam^ , . 258, 857 

Rotation of Crops. . . .258 

Ronmania 359 

Rowing Obaropions , , . 1018 

— Rcsulte .... 1018 
Royal Academy .... 259 

— — of Music . . . 259 

— Arma and Tradesmen . . 604 

— Assent to Bills , . . 437 

— College of Ma'^io . . . 259 

— Dockyards .... 742 

— Exchange .... 359 
— Family . , . 427, 804 

— George, The . , ,269 

— Holloway College . . 733 

— Household . . . .438 

— Hunt Cup, Winners of. . 1016 
— Institute of Britlah Architects 766 
— Marines, Commissions in ,741 
— Marriage .... 427 

— Military Academy, Woolwlcb 740 

— — College, Sandbinst . 740 

— Mint . . . . .209 

— Naval College . • .743 

— — lloBerve . • • 745 

Navy 742 

— Observatory, Grc^wich . 1002 
— Order of Vitoria and Albert 803 
— Palaces .... 1004 
— Prerogative , . .437 

— Red Cross .... 804 
— Society .... 369 

— Titles 437 

— United Sendee Association^ 1002 
— University of Ireland . . 729 

— Victorian Order , , . 80S 

Royalty, How to Address . . 806 

Bobber ..... 269 
Baby • • . • • 260, 690 


Bngby (Football) BMlti 
Role of the Eoad 
Bnlea of Order (Fublio M( 
Rum . . 

Ruminants • 

Running Records • 

Rural Dean . 

— District Connells 
Russia, . • 

Russo-Japanese War 
— Treaty 
Ensso-Turkish War 
Rye House Plot . 

Sable . 

Sacred Symbols , 
Sacrilege , • 
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Safety-Lamp • 
Sadety-valve. • 

SaSra,* The’ I 
Sails of a Sliip • 

St. Andrews. • 

— University . 

St. Helena . 

St. Hilda’s HaU . 

St. Hugh’s HaU . 

St. James’s Palace 
St. liswrence. River 
St. Tieger, Winners of the 
St. Michael and St. George, O: 
St. Patrick, Order of , 

St. Panl’s Cathedral . 

Saints, Emblems of 
Salaries of Ministers 
Sale .... 

— BUlsof 

— of Bread, Coals, &c. 

— of Goods . 

— — when Contract 

able . 

— In Market Overt . 

— Unsound Food , 

Sales by Auction . • 

Salisbury, Marquis of . 
Salmon 

— close time 
Solt . 

Salutations . 

Salvage 

— Oorjis 
Salvation Army 
Sanctuary . 

Sandal-wood 
Sandhurst College 
Sanitary Autliorities 
— Inspection, Bsqulojini 
women . 

— Powers of lioeal Anthoril 
[.Sanitation . 

Sanekrit . • • 

Sapphire . . . 

Saracen Empire, see under 

of Muhammadmimi '* 
Sarawak 
Sardines 

Saskatchewan . • 

Satin .... 
Satin-wood . 

Saturn (planet) • • 

Savings Banke 

— ..I.. Post Office • 

.. Statistiee • 

Saxon Emparon • * 

and KxhibttioiBL 
Art . 

.. City Companies 
— County Connell 
— Dentistry . 

— Engineering 

— Lew . • 

— Medicine . 

— Open and Cloae 
rharmaoy • 
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8(Sbd!arshiivs and Exliibltlons. 

— Rhodes' , 

— Bdenee . • 

— Teaching . 

— Theolorioal OoSegea 
— Travelll^ • • 

— Univorai^ . • 

— Women's Colleges 
Schoolmen . . • 

iiSohoois, various Unde • 

— Dental * • 

— Girls' • • • 

_ Medical . 

— MlUtary . 

— Slaval . • 

i3oho6!s, Sonrcee of Income 
Schooner, Rig of • 

Schwernfnrth 
Sdenoe and Art teaching 
— Teachers • . 

— Scholarships 
Scienter . . 

Scoresby 

Bcotists . • 

Scotland 
— Chorchof . 

— Churches in . 

— Statistics . 

— * Dnivcrsltiea of . 

— Yard. 

Scott 

Screw Propeller . 

Scripture Weights and Measures 
Sculpture • 

Sea .... 

Sea serpent . 

Sea^eickness 

Sea>weed3 • . • 

Seal, The . . • 

Seals and Signets . 

Seamen, riglits and dntlea 
Seaside, Dancers of OfORJth) 

Season tickets 
Seasons, The 
Secondary Educotion . 

— — o£ Girls 
, — School Tcftchin'^ . 

Secretaries, Duties of , 
of State • 

^ — Women 

Sedition 

Seduction, Action for . 

Seeds .... 
Self-defence, Right of . 

Seller, Bights of • 

Seller's Lien. • . 

Semaphore . 

Semitic Races 
Senate. , 

Sensitiveness of the Money 
Separation, Judicial 
— Order 
Septuagint . 

Sequestration, Writ of . 

Seraglio 

Serf ... . 

Serioant, Tlie Common (of London) 
Serjeantrat-Arms , 


758 
511 

c Explorers. 

. 823 

2G7, 864 
. 839 

724, 839 
. 901 

. 728 

. 267 

See Explorers. 

267 
C99 
208 

268 
268 

2f59 
268 
268 
tm 
400 
(573 
2 C 8 I 

718 I 
731 
757 
785 
440 
773 
490 
610 
269 
612 
672 
672 

269 
816 

270 
057 

543 

544 
270 
479 
270 
^70 
445 

433, 480 
. 270 

Servants, Law relating to . , 638 

— Licences . . . .681 

Sessions 477 

Settlement, Pauper's . , .461 

— (Stock Exchange) . , C49 

Settling Day (Stock Exchange) . 060 
Seven Sages . . , , 270 

•— Sleepers .... 270 
Weeks' War . , . 271 

— Wonders of tlic World. , 271 

— Tears* War . . .271 

Sewage, Dtoosal of . . . 401 

— and Drainage . . .40(1 

Sewing iSachines .... 271 
Seychdles, The , . . .879 

Shike«»eare, William . .271 

Share (Certificate . , , ,685 


Share Warrant 
Sharehdders 

• • 

— in a Company 
Sheffield 

— Marks • 

— University . 

Shell (prc^ectiie) . 

Sheriff 

Shield, Heraldic . 

Shintoism • 

Ship-Broker 
Ship Owner os Carrier 

— llig of 

Shipping . . 

— Statistics • 

Ships. 'I’rnining 

, Ship’s Papers . . - 

758 Shipwrecks, Dates of Notable 
768|ahOvl.ly 

Shorthand . . . 

— CJerk . . , 

Shot .... 

Siam .... 
Siberia 

Sibyl .... 
Sicilian Tesricrs . 

Sicily .... 
Sick-nursing as a Vocation 
Sierra Leone 
Sight .... 
Signalling . 

Signatures, lUshohV 
Signs and Symbols 
Biklis, The . 

Silk .... 

— imported into V. K 
Silver .... 

— Standard . 

Simony, sec under PafrK',cg> 
Simoon 

Simple Jntcre-tt Tables . 
Simplicity of l^anguage 
Sin .... 
Singapore 
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Siplioa . * 




275 

Siren , 




275 

Siva . . 




276 

Skating Channdons 




1020 

Skin . 




404 

Skins and Hides imputed into U. 

£ 

896 

Slander . . 

, 

, 


506 

— of Title auil of Goods , 


507 

Slang . 



2 ?G 

923 

Slavery , 




276 

Sleep . 




405 

Slooi)ing Sickness . 




405 

81eeplea<5n*5ss , 




405 

Small Tioltlings • 




663 

** Smalls " (Oxen), 




723 

Smoking 




405 

— Juvenile 




563a 

— in Railway Carriage 



674 

Smuggling , 




492 

Snow . 




277 

Socialism 




277 

Society of Accountants and 

Auditors 

769 

Bocinians . • 




278 

Solar Bystem 




278 

Solicitor and Client (T/aw) 



583 

Solicitor-General . 




445 

BoUcitors* Clerks . 




752 

— Coats 




533 

— Lien . 




634 

Solicitors (Profession) 




752 

— Fees d , 




1024 

Solstice , 




278 

Somali land I*roiectorate 



878 

Somerset House • 




1003 

Somerville College 




732 

Sonata . . 




278 

Sonnet 




278 

Sorters, Female (Post Office) . 


748 

Soudan 




279 

Sources of the Law 




474 

South AustraUu • 

• 


874. S81 
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South Nonslngton Mueeam 

See Victoria and Albert Museum. 
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Bca Bubble 
Spain . . * 

— Ascendency of 
8h)anish-Amcricaa War 
Spanish, Commercial Terms in 
Spanish Explorers, Early 
Spanish Suocceeion, War of 
Sparta. 

— Supremacy of . 

Speak, Learning to 
Speaker, The 
tweaking, Hints on Public 
Special Juxy 

— licence (Marriage) 

— Settlement (Stock Exch; 

Specie Point 
Specific Gravity 

— performance of Contracts 
Spectacles . 

Spectroscope 
Spectrum 

— Analysis . 

Speech 

^ Errors of . 

Speke, John Hanning 
Spires, No^le • 

Spirit Duty . 

— licence 
Sphriis, Eeveane tram 
Spiritualism 
Spoiled Stamps . 

Sponges . 

Spores 

Sporting Records . 

— Seasons 
Sports and Fastlxncs 
Springs • 

fpy. »• 

Squint. 

Staff College, 

Staggers , , 

Stammering • 

Stamp Duties , 

— — Table of 
Stamps, Adhesive, when usable 

— Cancellation of r 
— Postage 
— Revenue from 
— Spoiled or Misused 
Stamps required — 

Agr^icnts lor Service 
Award 

Bills of Exchange 
Bills of Sale 
Broker’s contract notes 
Deeds of Arrangement. 

Fidelity Guarantee 
Life Insurance • 

Marine Insurance 
lYansfcr of Shares 
Stamping of Documents 
Standard of Gold and Silver 
Standing Army, Legality of 
— Orders, Specimen Oede 
Stanley, Sir Henry Morton 
Stannaries, Lord VTarden of 
Star of India, Order of . 

Stars .... 

Starvation . 

Stationers Hall, Regi^arion at 
BtotisUos — 

— A'cna, Countries . , . . 986 

— — Britisb Empire . , 885 

— — (>>UDties of U. K. . 901 

— lUrth and Death Rates $87, 902 
— Emigration and Immi^tiM 908 
— Imports and Exports compared 890 

— — British Empire . , 891 

— — Foreign Countries . 888 

— — United Kingdom. . 894 

— Local Receipts and Expendi- 
ture .... $0$ 

— National Revenue ami Ex- 
penditure • . • 906 
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817 
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. 406 
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280, 855 
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. 281 
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281, 691 
. .281 

1017, 1019 
. 1021 
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. 408 
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• 563 
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. 616 
. 57S 
. 665 
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— Population 

— — British Bmpire , . 885 

— — Chief Citioa and Towns 

887, 902 

— — Cottatles of XT. K. . 901 

— — Countries . , ,886 

— — United Kingdom. 901, 903 

— Post Office . . 910, 911 

— Shipping, British and Porciga 890 
— Various. United SLingdom 

»<)4, 905 

_ ~ ^ Vital (Births, Deaths, die.) . 902 
Statute barr^ • • . 636 


. 475 

. 636 

586, 636 

(Law)* 611 

K. 


898 

283 

283 

898 

283 

283 
281 

284 
428 i 
428 


— Law 

^ — of Limitations ^ 

Statutorj Meeting 
Steam .... 

and Inaction En^es 
8team<engines . 

— — Export^ from U. 

— Hammer . 

Steel .... 

— Exported from U. K. 

Steeljard 
Stencilling . 

Stereoscope. 

Stereotjrping 
Steward, The Lord 
~ ~ High 

stai . . . 

Stipendiary Magistrate . 

Stock .... 

Stock Exchange . 

— — as a Career . 

Stoicism . . • 

Stolen Property — 

— — Receiriug . 

— — llccorery of 
Stomach ... 

Stone Age ... 

— — Relics of 
Stonehenge . 

Stones, Precious . 

Stones, Symbolism of 
Stoppage of Qoods in Transit 
Stoutness 

Sixaits Settlements 
Strangers in 11. of Commons 
StraW'plait . 

Street Betti ng 
— Music 
Strikes 

Struggle between King and Baroris. 

— — — and railiaracat . 

Stuart See K.cpIorers. 

Student Intcrpretersliips . . 750 


Supreme Court of Judicature. 
Surgeons (Profession) . 

— Veterinary (Profession) 
Surnames, Pronunciation of 
Surveyors (Profession) . 

— Borough . 

— Foes of 
— Institute of. 

— of Taxes . 

Swabian Emperors 
Swearing Jurors, Modes of 
Sweat .... 
Sweden ... 
Swedenboxglaos . 

Swimming Records 
Swine, Keeping . 

Switzerland • . . 

Symbols 

Symbolism, Key to 

— of Stones . 

Syncope • 

Synonyms . . • 


Table-Turning 
Taboo .... 
Tacking (Law) 

— a Ship 
Tael (Ohina>. 

Taff Vale Case . 

‘ Talking Shop . 

281 Tallow imported into C. K 
44 G Tally .... 
637 — System 

CiG; Talmud 
770 , Tammany Society 
284 ; Tannin . , 

1 Tanning 

493 TaoUm 

494 Tapestry ... 
408 Tar . 

797 I Tarid Customs 

798 1 Tartary 

284 j Tasmania . . . 

285 1 Tate Gallery 
796 I Tattooing . 

572 i Taxation of Lawyers* Biil 

Sec Ohcsiiv. i Taxes .... 


879 88: 

. 43G 

285, 69 1 
. 492 


Tea 


— Teachers 
Sturt 

Style, Errors of (Language) 
Style, Old and New 
Styles of Church Architecture 
Subjunctive, Use of the 
Submarine Boats . 

Subpoena 

Succession Duty . 

Sudden Death (Law) . 

Suez Cana! . 

— — Revenue from 
Suffocation . 

Sugar .... 

— Imported into U. K. 
— Revenue from . 
Suicide 

Suing in Forma Paiiperw 
Sulphur 

Summary Conviction 
— Jiu*i3dictioa, OourLs of 
' — Offences 
Sammons . 

— for Directions 

— for Judgment 
— Writ of 

Sun, The . 

Sunstroke . 

Support, Bight of, 


Broker’s Ofluie , 

Dealers’ Ofllca , 

Imported into U. K 
Merchants’ Office 
llovenuc from 
Trade. 

828 I Teachers, Art and Science 
— Certificated. 

— — Preliminary F.xam. 

Teaching ( Profession) . 

— Elementary School 
— No. engaged in . 

— Science and Art . 

— Secondary School 
Teak .... 

Technical Education 

— — of Girls 
— Institutes , 

— Terms, ?ee T erms. 

— Wor^X^ in Law' . 

, Teeth .... 

409 ! Telegrams, Post Office Regulations. 
691 , — Statistics • . . • 

895 Telegraphy, see FAectric Telegraph 
903 ; and ^yirel€S» Telegraphy. 

. 49.3 1 Telephone .... 

. 482 : — Post Office Regulations 

287, 091 ; Telescope 
, 481 Temperature (of the Body) 

41G Tempi ur.s, Knights 
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. 289 

289, 844 
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. 997 

. 700 
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. 789 

, 896 

. 289 

. 289 

. 290 

, 290 

. 410 

. 290 

. 851 

. 290 

410, 691 
621, 6S1 
290 


291, 874. 


Tender, L«gal. • , ^ 

Tennis Champions , 

Terms, Art and Architecture . 
— Commercial, Meaning of. 
— > -—in Four Languages 

— Heraldry . , 

— Law . 

— Musical 
— Nautical , , 

— Printers’ . . 

Territorial Forces • • 

Teutons 

Te.xtile Fabrics, Exports of 

— — No. of Workers 
Theatres, London . 

Theft 

Theodolite . . • 

Theological Colleges 

— — Church of FiUgland 

— — Nonconformist 
— . — Roman Catholic 

Theology . 

’Thermometer 
Thirst ... * 

Thirty Years’ War 
Thistle, Order of . 

ThomUts . . . ' 

Tlireutouing Letters 
Threshing . 

Thrift Organisations (Law) 
Tibet .... 
Tichhorno Trial . 

Ticket Day (Stock Exchange) 

— of Iieave , 

Tickets, Railway . 

Tidos , 

Tightness of the Money Market 
Timber . . . , 

— Imported into U. K. 
V'arious Kinds, passim 


Faqi. 
. 638 
. 1020 
. 987 

. 610 

• 640 

• 987 

. 997 

• 990 
. 904 
. 1024 

663, 741 
. 293 

• 800 
. 904 
. 1004 

See Larceny. 

. 293 
735, 738 
735 


Time 
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881 
999 
291 
534 
555 
C91 
772 
772 
895 ' 


Tin 


Relative 

Standard 


Imported into V. K. 
— Plato 

— — Expo.'‘tf'd from U 
'• Tips ” to Servants 
Tithes .... 
Title Deeds, Stealing, Ac. 

— of Possession 

772 j — RcglitraUon of . 

90i; — to the I’hroiie 

7J1 j Toasts, Proposing 
7r.R ! 'Pobacco 


758 i 
761 
76() 
756 

759 
901 


ImporJed into V. K. 
— Licein'e 
j — 16 pes 
! — j.'ovenue from 

i Tongue 


230 


489 

481 

478 

480 

477 

287 

409 

520 


'renancy, How Created 
— How Terminated 
— Joint . 

— Variou.i kinds 
Tenant and Landlord . 

Tenant's Liability to Third Parties 
Tenant's Rates and Taxes 
Tender (Debtor and Creditor) 


. 758 j Tonic 

. 707 j To!in:v,:e . . * 

291. 691 I Tontine 
. 717 — I'olicy 

, 7.‘! 1 ; Tophet 

• 718 1 Tories. • 

Torpedo . . . 

. 527 Torts and Crimes . , 

41U I — and Infanls • 

679 ' — Law of . * 

910 ! — and Married Women 

Totemism . . 

Tournament. 

291 ) Tournitjnet . 

680 : Tower of London . 

292 I Towers, Notable , 

4111 Town Clerk . . . * 

292 .Tracing Drawings 
55 1 j Women) . 

536 Traction Knglnce (Law) 

618 ! 'i’rade, Artic.l«» used m , 
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A DICTIONARY OF HENFiRAL INFORMATION. 


PREFACE. 


T his Dictionary comprises a scries of Short Articles on well-known names in History, 
Biography, Geography and Mythology. It also treats of topics of general interest, 
especially the wonderful inventions and discoveri€.s of recent times. It is in fact a kind 
of condensed Encyclopaedia, only it should bo remembered that many topics find no place 
in it, because adequately dealt with elsewhere in the book, namely, Medical matters 
in the Medical Dictionary, questions relating to Law in the Legal Guide, and those bearing 
on Commerce in the Commercial Guido, 

This Dictionary oilers to tlio ordinary reader two advantages which a largo 
Encyclopaedia docs not possess; it is easy for a person to find a particular name or 
topic, and when found to get at tho salient facts without wading through a mass of 
minute details. In glancing through an ordinary Encyclopaedia, one is struck by tho 
great number of subjects it contains to which reference is seldom or never likely to be 
made ; on the one hand, subjects which rarely occur in conversation or literature, and 
on the other hand, subjects so familiar as practically to place them bf^yond the need of 
reference. By omitting the subjects which for these reasons are not likely to be missed, 
it has been found practicable to treat the moro Hkoly subjects of reference in a com- 
paratively few pages. Further, in order to make the most of tlio space at our disposal we 
omit altogether such subjects as require exhaustive treatment to bo of any service to 
tho reader, whilst admitting topics of loss importance btit of more curious interest ; for 
example, the ‘‘Horse*’ is excluded, whilst Btwofihalus, the Arabian Darlcy^ and Eclipse 
find a place. So with respect to Geographical names ; small places find an entry, if noted 
fear their cathedrals, old abbeys, ruined castles, or historical associations, whilst many 
simply populous places are unmentioned. 

V3.~-WIi€1I m pefsoa Uiii to find what he wute In Ifaii Diotio&ary, be sboold tt once turn il he seek* foe 
fatomniiini on Xedietl matters to the Uedieal Diettoaory, lor tim cx&Uuiatioa of Comaereial terms and transactions 
to tk§ Commereinl IHetloiiiiy, and in every other ease to Ike limsi:. 
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GENERAL INFORMATION. 


AACHEN, the German name of Aix-la- surrender (1847), and, having spent five . 
Chapello (which see), years in honourable captivity in l-’rance, 

AA^ a Swiss river which rises in the was released by Napoleon (1852). j 

Bernese Oberland, flows through lakes Tie spent the rest of his life as a pensioner 
Briens and Thun, and joins the Rhine. of the I’rench Government; d. 1883. 

AABON, the first high priest of the ABDUL-AZIZ, Saltan of Turkey (18G1- 
Jews, the brother of Moses, and his spokes- 76). Endeavouring to introduce reforms, 
man before Pharaoh. lie died on Mount in consequence of w'hat he had seen in 


Hor, on the borders of Edom. 


Trance and England, he was deposed and 


AjSACUS. (1) The upper part of the ( probably assassinated. 


capital of a column. (2) An instrument 
for aiding in arithmetical calculations. 


ABDUL HAMID H.. Sultan of Turkey, 
began his reign in 1876. In consequence 


ABADDON « Apollyon (Rev. ix. 11.), the qi “Bulgarian Atrocities," Russia went 
angel of the bottomless pit. Also used to with I’urkey in 1877, and by the 

designa te th e lowest depth of ITell. treaty of Jlorlin. in 1878, Turkey lost 

AB'AinS, a simple kind of entrench- Rulgariaandotherprovlncea. Afterrcign- 
ment formed of ti'ces cat down and ^ despot for thirty-tw'o yearn, ^ 

arranged side by side, with the branches unmoved by fearful massaiTes in Piulgaria 1 
interlaced outwards and the stems in- Armenia he has astonished tiie world 
wards. , , , by conceding a coostitution to his people, 

4BBAS, uncle of irohamtned, founder j[(jog, 
of the family of the Abbassides, who ruled ABDUL-MEDJIDt 6. 3823, d. 1801 ; was 
as caliphs at Ba gdad (750-1258). Sultan of Turkey from 1830 to his death. 

ABB AS THE GREAT, a famous Shan of managed, w’ith tl>e aid of the 

Persia, who reigned 1686-1628 and greatly Qi^rigtian powers, to avert the ruin that 
extended that Mi^doni. When he died tlircatened his father at the bands 
his dominions stretched from the Tigris to jfehemet AU and the Egyptians. His 

A promised reforms gained him the support 

swwannT.T.n trkatv Of. A treaty « , i * 1 ... n..;«.oor, 


ABBEVILLE, TREATY OP. A treaty {j'f and England in the Crimean 

concluded by Henry III. m 1250, by which yme to show 

ho surrendered his claims to Anjou, prratitude. 

i^UB RAHMAN, made Ameer of 


mandy, and other provinces, to Louis IX. 


A * 1 1 Afghanistan in 1880, as a friend and ally of 

ABBEY, a monasteiy of the highest ti,e British, after General Roberts had, by 
rank ra ed by an abbot or abbess. A Kandahar, crushed all who 

church always formed the nucleus of the hostile. 

abbey, and close to it a group of buildings, ABECEDARIANS, a sect of German 
with cloisters, contammg a Anabaptists of the 16th century, who 

dining haU and dormitories or sleeping i learning as a hindrance to 

places. Tliere were also gufst-rooms for __ j regarded even the “ A, B, 

the reception of fravellere and pilgrims, j ^ contempt. They hoped to bring 

jmd an oimonry , in the rule of righteousnie by destroying 

lieved. At the back were a granary, a ^ ^ 2 

laundry, a bakehouse, a brew-house, an 

infirmary, and sometimes a mill, with work- A BECKET, THOMAS, a celebrated 

shops for smiths, wrights, shoemakers, Archbisliop of Canterbury, who tried to 
weavers, etc. The most famous abbeys in make the clergy independent of the civil 
England were Westminster, St. Mary’s of . powers. Refusing his consent to the con- 
York, Fountains, Kirkstall, Tlntern, stitutiona of the Council of Clarendon, he 
Clairvanx, Netley, and St. Albans. was driven by Henry 11. into exile. On 

ABBOT. GEORGE, anatlve of Guildford, j reconciliation with the king he returned to 
Surrey, appointed Archbishop of Canter- England and was soon afterwards assas- 
bury in 1611. He was one of the trans- sinated by four knights in Canterbury 
lators of the authorised version of the Cathedral (1170). He was canonised by 
Bible. Uie Pope, and regarded by the people in 

ABBOT OP UNREASON. See Unreason, general as a martyred saint. Down to 
Jf>hot of. the refonnation many thousands annually 

abbot, the, a novel by Sir Walter made pilgrimages to hts shrine, and many 
Bcott, founded upon Incidents In the life of miracles were supposed to be wrought Uiere. 
Queen Mary of Scotland. ABELARD, PETER* a famous 

ABBOTSFORD, residence of S’r Walter scholar and theologian. The story of his 
BcottTnear Melrose. relations with H^loise, a French Abbess, 

APnsT.T.STi^ father of Mohammed. whom he secretly married, is well known ; 
ABD-EIrKADER was the heroic leader d. 1142. .«/,TT«rrTTC! 

of the Arabs in their wars with the l^nch ABEL, SIR IFMJDEMCK AUGUSTUS, 
iu Algiers. At length he was compelled to 6. in London, 1827, d, 1902 ; a great 


chemist, more especially in that branch 
which relates to expletives. lie was 
cliernlst to the War Department from 
1854 to 1888, did much towards perfecting 
the manufacture of gun-cotton, and sharcH 
with Professor Dewar tVie honour of in- 
venting cordite. lie also invented the 
present system of testing the flash-point 
of petroleum, and wrote many books 
dealing with his special subjects. II U 
services gained him a baronetcy in 1823. 

ABBIRBROTHOCE!, same as Arbroath, 
a seaport in Forfarshire, Scotland. 

ABERCROMBIE, JAMES, a British 
general who commanded an •xpedltion 
against Canada when held by the FroacU. 
He w'as defeated by Montcalm at Ticon- 
deroga, 1758. 

ABERCROMBY, SIR RALPH, a famou t 
British General, who was mortally wounded 
In the hour of victory when fighting with 
the French, near Alexandria, 1801. A 
few montha later the French evacuated 
Egvpt. 

ABERDEEN, capital of Aberdeensliire, 
and principal towm in the north of Scot- 
land. It Ls tlie seat of a flourishing 
university. Being built mostly of granite, 
it is often called " The Granite City.” It 
Includes Old and New Aberdeen.the former 
on tlie Don, tlie latter on tlie Dec. 

ABERDEEN, EARL OP. b. 1784, d. 1860, 
a British statesman, lie was Foreign 
i^ecretary (1) under Wellington, 1828-30, 
a:id (2) under I'eel, 1811-46. He waa 
I’lemier, 1852-55, and was, tlicrefore, re- 
sponsible for drifting into war with Russia, 
1854, and for the mismanagement Uiat 
caused our troo])8 in the Crimea so miioli 
needless suffering. , ^ ^ 

ABERNETHY, JOHN, b. in London, 
1701, d. 1831 ; a clever English surgeon ; 
did great service to medical science by 
insisting on the connection between local 
diseases and the general health, espe<‘iaUy 
with regard to the alimentary system. 
First as assistant, and afterwards as 
principal surgeon to St. Bartholonicw .s, 
he attracted crowds of students to nw 
lectures. Ho had also a 
practice, and was noted 
‘•.eremonlous treatment ho acco.dci h,. 

^"'^awwR«ATION OF LIGHT, a romark- 
by which stars appear to 
deviate a little in the courae of a yeAr trom 
their actual places In the heavens. This is 
owing to the fact Uiat the observer is bei^ 
carried onwards, by the motion of the earil» 
in its orbit, whilst the light is travelling 
from the stars to the earth. The discovery 
of the aberration of light was made by Dr. 
Bradley, 1 727. 

ABl^YSTWITH, a sniau town on tna 
coast of Cardiganshire, Wales, with a 
University College rising into Impoftanoe. 
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ABHOBBERS. tn 1679, tvliile the. 
agitation in favour of the Exclusion Bill 
was at its height, many petitions were 
presented to Charles begging him to 
summon Parliament to meet in January, 
1680. In reply, many addresses were 
presented by the Court party expressing 

abhorrenco ” of such interference with 
the royal prerogative. Hence the Court 
party were called “ abhorrers.” 

ABIGAIL. (1) After the death of her 
husband, Nabal, she became the wife of 
David, while wandering as an outlaw in the 
reign of King Saul. (2) A common name 
fOT a lady's inaid, originating in the name 
given bylleaumont and Eletcher to a wait- 
ing woman in their play of 

^A&OGENESIS is the origin of a living 
creature from non-living matter. In the 
present state of science we have no reason 
to think that this phenomenon has ever 
occurred in our own planet through the 
operation of natural law. 

ABNEY, SIR WILLIAM de WIVLESLIE, 
6. at Derby, 1844, was educated for tlie 
army, and wetib through tiie 
Woolwich. He devoted himself to 
chemistry and astronomy, and was for 
Momo years Chemistry Instructor to the 
Iloyal Engineers. He is an authority on 
chemistry aa applied to photograpiiy and 
astronomy, and has had a great hand in 
directing tiio scicntilic education of tliC 
country for some years. 

ABO, the former capital of Finland. 
Here was signed a treaty between Sweden 
and Russia (1743), by which the latter 
acquired the sonthem part of Finland. 

ABOLITION OF SLAVERY. The shame- 
fid trade in negro slaves began in tlio reign 
of Elizabeth. John Hawkins was tlie first 
Englislimau to buy slaves in Africa, arid to 
lake them across tlie seas to the West I 
Indies. Bo great did tlie trade become, ! 
that between 1760 and 1700 no less than | 
70,000 negro slaves were Imported in I 
Jamaica alone. The Quakers were the 
first to take active measures against 
slavery. Tlie following persons took a 
firominent part in the movement: Tftomas 
Cl<irkson^ who wrote a “ Prize Essay ” on 
slavery ; Oranville Sharp, who presided 
over an Anti-Slavery Committee; WHliam 
Wilberforct^f who devoted himself in Par- 
liament to the suppression of the slave 
trade; and Zachary Macaulay, father of 
I -or d Macaulay. An act for tlie Abolition o / 
the Slave Trade, passed in 1807, and an act 
lor the Emancipation of Slaves in British 
colonies took effect on 1 st August, 1838. On 
that day 800,000 negroes w’cresetat liberty, 
^’wenty millions of money were voted by 
Parliament as compensation to the masters 
for the loss of their slaves, [^e American 
Civil I for]. 

ABOUB3R BAY, scene of the battle of 
tlie Nile, in which Nelson defeated the 
French, 1798. 

ABRACADABRA. an eastern word 
formerly in high re- 
pute as a charm in the 
cose of agues and 
fevers. The word was 
written in triangular 
form, and the paper 
or parchment on 
which it was written 
was folded In the form of a cross, suspended 
from the neck by a strip of linen, worn for 
mne days, and tiicn cast into a stream. 
It is now used as a term of contempt to 
designate a useless formula. 

ABRA HAM , the fattier of the Jew's, 
whose faith in God's promises that his seed 
nation, and Inherit 
S to Jeave Ur 

nomadic life in 
neighbouring countries. 


ABRAHAM’S BOSOM, a Jewish ex- 
pression for a plac« of perfect happinees ; 
the f ame as Pa radis e . 

ABRAHAM, HEIGHTS OF, » 

near Quebec, Canada, # *“5 

British, commanded by Wolfe, defeated 
the French under Montcalm, 1759. 
ABRASION BY ElVm 0). 

and wearing aw'ay of the land by ine 
mechanical action of river currents.^ jne 
amount of this depends on the rapiuity of 
the stream, the volume of water, and Ime 
quantity of rock-d5bris carried along. The 
water-worn material is transported by the 
river and deposited in valleys, in lakes, or 
in the ocean, as layers of mud, sand, and 
gravel. [Sec Alluvium.} 

ABRUZZL DUKE OF THE, h. 1872, 
Italian prince, scientist and explorer. 
Ho ascended Mount St. Elias, Alaska. 
1890 ; in 1900 got 20 miles nearer to the 
North I’olc than Nansen ; in 1905 ascended 
the highest peak (1G.815 ft.) in the 
Buwenzori ran.ee. 

ABSALOM AND ACmTOPHEL(ch=k), 
a poem by John Drydcn, publish^ 1681. 
It is a political satire. Absalom repre- 
sented the Duke of Monmouth, and Achi- 
tophel th e Ear l of Shaftesbury of the time. 

ABSINTHE, a powerful liqueur distilled 
tn the Swiss C'anton of Neufchatel and in 
i Franca, from an infusion of wormwood and 
other herbs in alcohol, and largely con- 
sumed in the latter country. Its habitual 
use, even in small quantitiee, is injurious 
to health. 


ranges of lofty mountain uid 

poBseasea three distinct climatic cones. 
(1) the “ Hot Lands,** (2) a region, from 
5,000 to 0,000 ft. above sea-level, with a 
climate resembling that of Italy, and (3) 
the highest belt up to 12,000 ft., capable of 

f iroducing oata and barley, and pasturing 
arge herds of cattle and sheep. The chief 
rivers are the Blue Nile and the Atb&ru. 
The AbysBinians are of South Arabian 
origin, profess a form of Coptic Christiai)- 
ity, and are governed by an emperor known 
as the Negus, or “ king of kings.” Lord 

S ier of Magdala led a successful ex- 
tion against a former ruler. King 
jdore, 1868. 

ACADEMY, a public garden adorned 
with statues, fountains, and groves, nci.r 
Atiiens, intwhich Plato and other Greek 
philosophers taught. In modem times the 
name has been applied to societies formed 
for tlie study of literature, art, or science. 
The French Academy of forty member., 
founded by Bichelieu in 1635, for the study 
and improvement of the French language, 
has included in its ranks most of the leading 
authors of France. In England, the 
Iloyal Academy for the encouragement of 
painting, designing, and sculpture W’as 
founded in 1768, and the Royal Aciidemy 

of Music in 1822, 

ACADEISY (THE ROYAL) OF ARTS. 
Sec Royal A cademy., The;. 

ACADIA, a name of ImBan origin, 
applied by the Prencii to the district which 
now comprises Nova Scotia and New 


ABU-ELEA, in the Soudan, tlie scene ; Brunsw ick. 

I of Sir H. Stewart’s victory over tlie | ACCOLADE, a slight blow of a sword on 
( Mahdi's forces, 1885. 1 the cheek or shoulder, given by tlie fov- 

ABY'DOS. (1) An ancient Greek town ereign when conferring the honour of 


on the Asiatic side of the Hellespont (Dur 
darielJes), famous as the home of Leandcr, 
and also as the place whence Xerxes crossed j 
into Europe by means of a bridge of boats, I 
180 B.C. (2) An ancient city of Upper | 
Egypt, near the west bank of the File. 

ABY'DOS, BRIDE OF, a poem by Lord 
j Byron, w hicli refers to the story of lieander 
' swimming across the Hellespont to visit his 
lover Hero. 

ABYSSAL ANIMALS arc those restricted 
to the ocean dcpth<. These animals arc 
distantly related to those at the surface, 
but in no case are they of the same 
species. This fact is due to the totally 
di/Tcrent conditions under wliich the 
animals of tlie deep sea live. Itelow 
200 fathoni-s all Ls inky tlarkncs.s. and plant 
life, therefore, absent. U he animals below 
this depth arc thus restricted to a 
carnivorous diet. At 2CK.>0 fathoms the 
pressure of water is two tons to the square 
inch, the temperature is only just above 
freezing point, whilst liie is further 
handicapped by the small quantity of air 
w’liicli water at these deptlis holds in 
solution. These diflieulties are overcome 
through many strange modifleutions of 


ABRACADABRA 
BHACADABR 
RAOA DAB 
AOADA 
CAD 
A 


knighthood. 

ACCUMULATORS. See Electric MoVjt 
C ars. 

ACETIC ACID is obtained in an Impure 
state in preparing vinegar fi'om akohol 
by the action of a special microbe, tlie 
mycoderma ao:tL Acetic acid is also 
obtained by the destructive distillation, 
of wood. When pure, it Ls a colourless 
crystalUne soli»i, readily absorbing 
moisture, and Ih ii giving a colourleais 
liquid. It Is used as vinegar, and ako 
in medicine and in many inanufactiiriug 
processes. 

ACETYLENE, a gascon.'j compound cf 
c.arbon and hydrogen, which has a most 
oflensive smell, but bums with a briiliaot 
flame. 

ACHAIA, at first a long narrow strip of 
territory extending along the south of tbe 
Gulf of Corinth, but later the w'hoie of the 
Feloponnesus. 

ACHAT^ (a-tes), the attendant of 
A'lneas during his wanderings after the fall 
of Troy. His fidelity was so great 
“ Fidus Achates ’* has become a proverb. 

ACHERON. (1) A river of tlie lowi-t 
world, and sometimes u.sed to signify hod 


structure and habit. I’he sc.Tircity of | itself. (2) The non le of two small rivers 
food is compensated for by a throat and Greece, and of one in Southern Italy, all cd 
stomach so distensible that one fish can ; which, at one time or anotlier, were thought 
swallow another larger than itself, and i to c ommu nicate with Hades, 
thus can feed on almort anyllung that ! ACHIEVEMENT. See Satchmcjit. 
comes in its way ; tiie deficiency of air is | ACHILXES, tlie hero of tlie Iliad and the 
met by unusually large gills ; the darkness j bravest of the Grcclffl in the Ttojan War. 
is dealt with, in most cases, in one of two j In infancy he was dipped by his mother 
ways ; citlicr by long feelers and a keen ! llietisin the river S<yx, and thus rendered 
sense of smell, which render the animal | invulnerable, except at the heel by whic h 
independent of sight, or by huge eyes and j he was held. A wound in this vulnerable 
ph^phorescent organs in Uie skiu wdiich ; spot by an arrow sliot by Paris is said to 
emit a faint light that enables the animal ) have caused his deatli. 
to find its prey. In certain fish this light j ACHROMATIC GLASSES, lensca which 
can be turned on or off at will ; the fisli ! produce a definite image of an object, ami 
can thus hunt for food by tiie aid of its own j one tliat is free from a coloured bwder, 
s(|^rch lights, but if itself attacked, it can ! This is attained by the combination of a- 
put out the light and vanish into darkness, i doable convex lens of crowu glass with a< 
ABYSSINIA, often called Uie ** African j concave-convex of flint glass, cemented I 
Bwiteerland,” a country nearly as large as j togetiier by Canada bakiam. 

Prance, in the north-east of Africa. It; ACIDS, chemicaJ compounds of hydrogen 
conaifita of an elevated plain crossed by i witli an element or group of elements, 
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^idcb uwiftQy poas660 a war tasie, a&d 
tomiog blao coiowe 

jJIXI QUikTR'At ao operaUc 
Woi3t by Haoid«l, founded on ttie story of 
■aj^ a Sicilian abepherd who waa pasaion<- 
ately Urred by Qalatea, and was erosbed to 
dero under a mass of rook by hie rlrid 
V^yphemus. At the prayer of Qalatea, 
hte blood waa changed by the gods into a 
limpid Ktream. 

AOOLYXB, an attendant or servant ; 
the name given In the Boman Oath oik; 
Ohurch to those assistants who light the 
candles, carry tapers, and nssiat the priest 
generally in the performance of the j 
ceremonies. 


(XEmEAIi INi^BMATION. 


A0AM*S MmM is the projection in 
the front of the neck visible in men, duo 
to the thjrroid cartilage, widch develops 
rapidly when the voice breaks. In women 
and cMdren it is small. Tradition has 
It that when Adam attempted to evrallow 
the apple, it stuck in his throat, and gave 
rise to tills swelling, wliich all adult men 
have since retained* 

ADAMS* JOBM. tbs first ambassador of 
the United States to the "Rn giiMh Court, and 
the second president of the republic. Tre* 
viously he had strongly opposed the claims 
of tJie Engine Parliament to impose taxes 
on her colonists. He seconded the motion 
for the declaration of independence, and 
was a member of the committee which drew 


Adt. 

In the body of troopa to which ha k 
attached. * 


WJ _ 

AOONCADDA. 0)A volci^c peak in it up. He died July 4th. 1836, the fiftieth 


the Soutiiem Andes, and the highest moun- 
tain in South America. (2) A province of 
Chile. (8) Th e larger*! river of Uie province. 

icoKrm wolfs bane, or monk’s 
hood, a poisonous plant of the Banunculus 
ordar. See “ Foisonous i'lants “ in McU. 
Diet. 

ACOUSTICS, the sefenoe of sound. It 
deals with the production, nature, and 
transmission of sound-waves, and their 
translation by means of the n*echanism of 
the ear into the sensation of sound. 

ACRE, (1) A standard British measure of 
land, consiating of ten square chains or 
4,840 square yards. (2) A seaport in 
Palestine on the Bay of Acre. It was 
captured by tlie Crusaders in 1104, aiid { 
the last stronghold in Palestine held ’ 
"lly VbWk. It was successfully defended I 
by Sir Sidn^ Smith, in 1739, against 
Napoleon. 


anniversary of the Declaration of Indepen- 
dence. His writings contain valuable 
memorials of the revolution. 

ADAMS, JOHH COUCH. 1819-92, a 
famous English mathematician and astron- 
omer, who shares with Leverrier the houciir 
of the discovery of tlie planet Neptune. 

ADAM’S BRIDGE, a chain of corsd reef:* 
and sand banks which almost cozmecte 
Ceylon to India. 

ADAM’S PEAK, a high conical peak in 
the interior of Ceylon, having on its sum- 
mit a natural depression roughly resem- 
bling a foot-print, which is ascribed by 
Brahmans to Siva, by Buddhists to Buddha, 
and by Mohammedans to Adam. * 

ADDER or VIPER, the only British 
poisonous snake. It frequents open copses, 
dry heaths, and sandy imoti^ both in 
England and Scotland, but is not found in 
I Ireland. 


ACROLn-HS, ancient Greek statues of ADDISON JOSEPH, h. 1673, d. 1719; a 


wood, with the head, arms, and feet of 
marble, and often decorated with gold. 

ACROPOLIS, the lofty citadel which 
formed the nucleus of, and defended ancient 
Gre^ cities ; now specially applied to the 
rocky eminence at Athens upon which the 
remains of ibe Partiiencn stand. 

ACBOSne, a poem of which the first or 
last letters of each line, read in order, form 
a name, motto, or .sentence. If the ar- 
rangement extends to both the first and 
last letters, it is called a double acrostic, 
ACTiEON, a famous hunter who watched 
Diana and her attendants bathing. As a 
punlstiment, he was changed into a stag, 
and devour^ by his ovm 
AOTINOZOA is the name of a group 
of a nimals of the Sea-anemone chiss. 

ACnUM, a town and promontory on Iho 
w estern coast of Greece, the scene of the 
naval victory gained by Augustus overj 
Antony and Cleopatra. B.c. 31. j 

ACTON (John Emerich) LORD, d. at 
Naples, 1834, d. 1902 ; a distinguisV^ed 
historian and literary man, odo of the 
most gifted and scholarly men of bis 
time. Though a zealous Boman Catholic, 
he was opposed to the doctrine of Papal 
Infallibility and other extreme views. 
He was raised to the peerage in 18G9, and 
became professor of modern history at 
Oambrid^ in 189C. His writings are not 
numateos, but display great thought and 
erudition. He left his valuable library 
to ILr. John Morley, who presented it to 
Cambridge University. 

ACT COf SETTLEUEST. 1701, provided 
that, if William m. died chUdlese, his 
suooeMor should be Anne, second daughter 
of James IZ;, and after her the next heir that 
was a Proteetant. This was Sophia, wife 
of rile fflectorof Bmumr, agrand-daug^ter 
of James L, and the mother of George L 
ACT or UlRFOBMnT, an act passed 
in 1663j which required all holdm of 
benefices to he ordained by a blahop, to use 
only the Book df Common Prayer m puUic 
wondiip, and to declare that it was unlaw • 
ful to take up anniiyiaiast the Uag under 
anypwfce«ti 


famous English l^ayist, whose style was 
described by Lord Lytton as ** the most 
perfect form of English." He contributed 
regularly to the ToZfer, SpeOator^ anil 
Gwu^dian. Though it is bis prose writings 
that are now most admired, among his 
contemporariee be held hign rank as a poet 
and dramatist. His tragedy ** Cato " w as a 
eaccessful production, and his poem, ’'The 
Campaign,’' on the victory of Blenheim, 
was rewarded by an office in the govern- 
ment, and he toally became one of the 
prizu'jpal secretaries of state, retiring on a 
large pension. He died at Holland House, 
Kensington. 

ADDLED PARLIAMENT, the second 
parliament of James 1., which met 1614, 
and was dissolved without passing a single 
bill. 

AD'ELA, the fourth daughter of William 
the Conqueror, wife of Stephen, Earl of 
Blois, and mother of Stephen, King of 
England ; d. 1157^ 

ADELAIDIL QUEEN, A 1793, d. 1840, 
the consort m William IV., disUngaUhed 
for her viituas and acts of beneiQoenoo. 
Her Court was a model of purity. 

ADELAIDE, the capita of Booth Aus- 
Lralia, named after Queen Adelaide. Its 
ahteping port is Fort Adelaide, about seven 
mifea distant. 

ADiCT.ir.B., max, the pen-name of 

popular American humorist, Charles 
Hebcr Clark, b. 1841. ** Elbow Room," 
and ** Out of the Hurly-Burly " are Ids 
two most popular works. 

ADEN. Refer to Index. 

ADIRONDACKS, a mountainous district 
In the North of New York State, U.8.A., 
stretching from near Lake Champlain 
half-way to Lake Ontario. Its scenery 
being remarkably picturesque, and the 
climate delightful, it forms the pleasure- 
groun d of the surFoundiog Btatee. 

AD'JUTANT. a mtiitary officer aoring as 
on assistant to the commanding officer of 
a garrtoon, regiment, or bariwon. He 
promulgates the orders of his chief, 
receives reports intended for him, and is 
reapoatiMe lor the roarina of diseipli&o 


WBD, a^ ^anria erana, 
standing about five foot in h^ht, a aariVa 
of the warmer ports of India, whmit %a(« 
as a public scavenger, devouring offid of 
all kinds. Marabou feathers are obtalliid 
from beneath its wings and tail. 

ADLER, HERMAN, son of Nathan 
Marcus Adler ; he succeeded his father as 
Olrief Rabbi on the latter's death in 1890, 
Ho has greatly distlnguislied hlmsell by 
Ills labours bo champion the cause of hhr 
CO religionists, and to promote the welDffo 
of the poor Jews. He has also done much 
to promote education and social progress 
generally. 

ADMIRABLE CRICHTON, James 

Crichton, a Scotch gentleman, educated at 
St. Andrew’s University, who travelled in 
FraQOT and Italy, and was admired by all 
for his strength and skill in athletic exer- 
cleverness in debate. 
Killed in the streets of Afantua, 1588. The 
name is now applied to one who oomblncs 
beauty of person with extraordiuary bodily 
stren^h and brain pow(^. 

ADMIRAL, the highest rank of naval 
officer, of which the grades arc ; — Admiral 
of the Fleet, Admiral, Vice-Admiral, and 
Rear-Admiral, ranking respectively with 
Field-marshal, General, Xieutenant- 
Goneral. and Major-General. 

ADONA'l, " the lord," a name used by 
the Jews in place of Jehovah, which they 
considered too sacred to be spoken. 

AIK) 'NK. (I ) A youth, the favourite of 
Aphrodite (VeuusX famous for his beauty. 
He was killed by a boar which he had 
wounded, and teen changed by Venus Into 
the Cower, an<mu>ne. (2) A plant, the 
FA^aian/'s belonging to the same 
natural order as the buttercup and 
anemone. 

ADORATION OF THE MAGI, the 

worship of the infant duist by *’ the wise 
men from the east ’* (Matt. ii.). Traditioa 
says the wise men were throe, Melchior, 
Kaspar, and Balthasar. 

ADRIAN or HADRIAN, EMPEROR, 
proclaimed by the Roman legions on the 
death of Trajan, 117 aJ>. He spent smno 
years of bis reign in visiting all the pro- 
vinces of his empire, indoding Britain, 
where he caused a wall to be Duilt^ AJ>. 
X20, between the Solway and the Tyne, to 
secure the Roman provinces to the sonth 
from the incurdoua of the Oaiedoniana. 

ADRIAN, POPE, a name borne by dx 
oocupants of the Papal chair. Adrian XV. 
(1184-1189), Nicholaa Breakspeare. Is the 
only Kngi^hman who has attained to ttkat 
dignity. 1^ conferred the aovereignty 
over Ireland upon Henry 11. d( BoglaadU 
ADRIAN, SAINT, one ot the nnmerons 
salute martyred under the Romans. As 
one of the Fretorian guards, he had to 
superintend the execution of eome 
Christians, and tixeir steadfostneas coft- 
verted him. He was crudly tortured in 
the prcaonco of his ChrlstUtt wife Natalia, 
who died soon afterwards (300 A.O.). 

ADRIANOPLE, on the Maiitaa, the 
second laigset town In Burepean Totto, 
and tee capital of Baetem Bpumdla.^ W 
plains around produce the famous atter 

m. »»<»n«.°ya».yg^ 

and Illyria. ^ 

AD VALOREM. See OommerM 

DuiUyrmy. _ 

advocate, LOftDj or Klng’e advojmte, 

a legal functionary of Sootland, with no 
exact oountwpart in England.. He com- 
bines tee functions of Attorney-General 
and Fablio Prosecutor with many other 
powers that in England belong only to 
a judge; as tee tesaing of wanaaii of 



Adv. 

and imprijonmciit. He hfl$ also 
the appointmont to many legal oi&^> 
Ho goes out of otDce wiUii lus political 

^^SVOCATE^ FACtrLTY 0F» the body 
of lawyers in Scotland aimwering to our 
barrigt^ in England. Admission to the 
Faculty invohoa only two examinations, 
but they are dillicult, and between them 
the candidate is expected to attend 
classes la law. Having passed Uiese, 
and paid about £SSO in fees, the young 
advocate is free to plead in any bcottisu 
Coart. I 

ADY0CATU8 DIAB'OLI»-“thc devil’s 
advocate — a functionary in the Eoinan 
Catholic Chordh whose duty it is to bring 
forward all the weak points in the character 
and life of a deceased person proposed for 
canonisation. The other side is repre- 
sented by the Advi/catm Dei— God’s 
advocate. 

ADVOWSON, the right of presentation 
to a ** living " in Iho (.'luirch of England. 
Originally the right belonged to Uie lord 
of tne manor, but as time went on It got 
transferred with or without part of the 
manorial property, so that in many cases 
the owner of tlio advowson has no 
territorial connection with the parish it 
refers to. Bee ** Tatronage ” in Index. 

iEDILES, Homan magistrates who 
supervised tlie national games and specta- 
cles, public luildiugs, markets, and the 
cleansing and draining of the city. 

iEK^AN SEA, or ABCHIPEXAGO. 
branch of the Mediterranean washing the 
shores of Greece, Turkey, and Asia Minor. 
It contains numerous islands. 

iEOIS, a shield ; especially the one made 
by Vulcan for Jupiter. Hence to protect 
any one is often figuratively called 
** lowing the over liim.” 

iBBGRO'TAT, a Latin word signifying 
*‘he is ill.” A word often used at the 
Universities to signify that a person is 
oxonsed from lectures or examination on 
account of illness. 

iSNE'AS, a Trojan prince, the fabled son 
of Anchiscs and Venas who fought bravely 
in defence of Troy, and, on its destruction 
fled from the ruins bearing his father on his 
sboulderB, and leading his son Julus. Ho 
finally settled in Italy, and, according to 
tradition, was ttie ancestor of the Julian 
family, and of Ro mulus and Beinus. 

2ENE W, THE. VIrgU’s epic poem. In 
which, imitating the style of Homer, he 
describes the life and wanderings of .ASneas. 

2EGOLIAN HARP. a musical Instrument 
made of catgut strings, stretched over a 
wooden sound box. Sweet sounds are 
produced by the playing of the Lroeae 
across the strings. 

A CLUB is represented in Homer as the 
happy ruler of ASolian Isles to whom 
Jwiter had given the dominion of tlie 
winds, which at his will he kept confined in 
a cave till be sent them forth to do his 
bidding. 

AIKAim BREAD, bread made without 
j aid of yeast. The sponginess is pro- 
Jy clonic acid gas supplied 
•rtlfioially. It la claimed for it that it is 
mare nutritive wd more easUy digested 
than fermented broad. 

A^m WATERS, beverages pro- 
Impregnating water with car- 
oonio a^ gs^ and the addiUon, in some 
OMiB, of amaU quantities of fruit syrups. 
MiiMra] wateis used as medicines are 
W^tly amted to render them more 
«*Wlacatiiig. 

jUDUHiXTES (Gr. ofr-sfoaer), a name 
gj^tp maaw of stony or metallic 
from the sky and glowing 
a sear on o<wnfnj» tnfA 
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may be seen in the British Moseum. Sec Ameer. General Roberts returned with his 

Since then the Ameer has 

AERGKAIMOS, the art of fioatdng or remained our faithful ally, looking to oa for 


*^^^^****^ It. Many sneolmena 


into contact with 
M aeroUtoe are 


Many specimens 


mailing In the air by means of balloons and 
machines. The first aeronauts or 
baUoonlstB were the brothers Mon^olfier 
of France. The first ascent in a b^ooa 
was made in 1788. Balloons were inflated 
with hydrogen until 1881, when coal^^ 
came into use for the PWP<«. The 
greatest height ever attained was 87,000 ft. 
in an ascent by Glider and Ooxw^ in 
1 1862. Attempts are now being made to 
1 prodxice a flying-machine capable of being 
steered, aud some .successful voyages Imve 
been made, especially by Monsieur 
Dumont, 1003. 

iESCHINES. b. 889, d. 314. B.O. ; the 
second greatest of tlio Athenian orators, 
lie opposed Demosthenes in Lis efforts 
to got tlio Athenians to adopt a forw'ard 
policy against I’hilip of Maccdon. After 
events had proved Demosthenes to have 
boon only too correct, xl'lschincs had to 
quit Athens, and he retired to Rhodes, 
lie always acknowledged tlie superiority 
of Deniorftiienes. 

iE'SCHYLUS. an Athenian soldier and 
poet, “ father of the Greek drama.” He is 
said to have composed seventy tragedies — 
seven of which are extant — and to have 
been rewarded with the public prize on 
thirteen ocx;aaionf** d. 456 li.c. 

2ESCULAPTUS, the god of medicine in 
ancient mythology. ' 

AiiiSOP. a famous Greek fabulist W'ho j 
fiu’.uiKhed about the middle of tlie sixth 
c.eii(-ury, B.C. Ilia fabled were probably 
delivered orally and not writ^-u. j 

iESTIVATIOH id the euiiuncr sle^p ! 
undergone by many tropical ariimals and 
jdrints during ti»o helgiit of the surair.tr. 
It cone.'?ponds to hibernation in the 
temperate zone. Thus many crocodiles, 
and some tortolsOH, bury tliemselves ;n 
the mud when Dio water dries up, and 
remain asleep for we^ tUl arou^ by 
iho autumnal r^ins. Snails and other 
land molluscs, instead of burrowing in the 
mud, affix themselves to grass sterns and 
rem ain quies c ent du ring Die same period. ! 

AFFINITY. CHESHCAli. The attractive 
force which causes bodies to combine 
together to form compounds differing in 
properties from their components. 

AFFORESTATION, the turning of land 
into forest which previously had few or 
no trees on it. T'he extent to which the 
art and science of forestry arc taught and 
pracDsed in Indian and most European 
countries, notably Germany, is consider- 
able, and there are thousands of acres in 
the British Isles that, with a little well- 
directed Impetus from the State, could 
be afforested with advantage. 

AFGHANISTAN. This country, to the 
north-west of Indio, is important as a 
buffer state between British India and 
the Russian Empire. The inhabitants are 
a 8tubb(»m, brave, and arrogant race, under 
the despotm rule of a prince with the title 
of Ameer, It is a mountainous counl^ 
bordered by the Hindu Et;£sh (25,000 ft.), 
and the Sulaiman Mountains (11,000 
The principal passes between it and Indu 
are the Khyber and the Bdan. Its 
towns are Rahul, Kandahar, Herat, and 
Ghazni. 

Afghanistan has been the scene of 
much fighting with the Brltirii. In 1848. 
British froopa, tn wi^drawlng from the 
country, were massacred In the Kurd- 
Kabul Pass. A fresh ero^ under 
General Pollock, having reUken Kabul and 
released our priaonets, then retired. In 
1879 war again broke out. After a defeat 
of Britisb trooM at Maiwand, General 
Roberts restoredBrithh pteeUge by gaining 
a brilliant victoira near Kandahar. Having 
plaioed Ahdur Rahman on the throne as 


assistance, if need be, against Russia. 

AFRICA, one of the great con- 
tinents, is a vast peninsuU, compact in 
form, with no Inlets opening au easy way 
into the interior. It is largely within tho 
Torrid Zone, the Eciuator passing almost 
through its centre, it is 6,000 miles loner 
from iiorDx to South, and 4, COO broad 

from West to East. Of its physical 
features the most remarkable are its vaet 
de^^srts and large lakes. Its two chief 
deserts are the Bahaza in the north, and the 
Kalahari in the south. Among its lakes 
are the Victoria Nyauza, Albert Nyanza, 
Albert Edward JSIyanza, Tacganyika, 
Nyassa, Baegweolo (or Bemba), Chad and 
Ngami. It has also four rivers of great 
sixe, namely, Uie Nile, the Niger, the Congo, 
and the Zambesi. 

Africa has been to a great extent par- 
celled out among the Eurofiean I'owcra, 
espeoially Great Britain, France, Germany 
and PortugaL Britisb posaossiona occupy 
large portiozis of Hie south, west, and east 
of Africa: (1) In South Africar— Gape 
Colony, Orange River Colony. Transvaal. 
Natal, British Bechuanalaud. Rhodeeia, 
and Nyassaland. (2) In East Africai — the 
country from Mombasa on the coast to 
Victoria Nyanza, and the other lakes that 
form the head-waters of the Nile, including 
the distaricts of Uganda and Unyora ; alao 
the islands of Mauritius, Zanzibar, and 
Pemba. (3) In West Africa— Gambia, 
Sierra Leone, the Gold Coast Colony, in- 
cluding Ashanti, Lagos and Nigeria ; also 
the islands of St. Helena and Asoension. 

AFRICA, ISLANDS OF. On the west 
coast— the Canaries and Fernando Po 
belonging to Spain ; Gape Verd aud 
Madeira groups to Portugal ; St. Helena 
and Ascension Islands to Great Britaia. 
On the east coast — Mauritius, Seyohrilss, 
and Socotra, Zanzibar aud Pemba, forming 
I>arts of the British Empire ; Reunion ot 
Bourbon, and Madagascar under the 
dominion of France. 

AFRICAN EKFLJREBS. Refer to 
Explorers ” in Index, 

AFRICANDER, a person of European 
descent, but born and having his doznicile 
in South Africa. For years both English 
iuid Dutch Africanders bad felt that some 
sort of union of the various States in Sourii 
.ifrica was desirable, but mutual jealousy 
prevented anything being done. Then 
came the Boer War of 1899-1901, which 
put union sUil further off. 

AFBIDIS, a warlike tribe, or rathar 
collection of tribes, inhabiting the vallejB 
south of the Khyoer Pass. The Indian 
Government subsidises these tribee to 
guard the Pass, but in 1897 they rose In 
rebellion and seized all the forts and 
commanding posiUons. An expedition 
under Sir William Lockhart marched into 
the Tirah Valley, and thence sent punitive 
forces into the surrounding vallm, 
destroying the villages and forts. Tne 
campaign is the greatest io Indian history 
since the Mutiny, and well fulfilled its 
pur pose. 

AFTER-DAHP. See Choke-Damp, 
AGAMEMNON. (1 ) Sovereign of the Pdo- 
ponnestts, and (xmunander-in-chief of the 
Gfeoian army at the siege of Troy. On 
his return he was assassinated by bin 
wife Clytemnestra. (8) A tragedy of 
^Bschylus. 

AG " APAB, the love feasts of the primitive 
Christians. It was customary to give the 
kiss of peace as a token of Christiaa 
Brotherhood. 

AG'ABSI% BSAN LOUIS, 0807-78), 
an eminent Swiss nataralist, eepedaliy in 
the department devoted to the Ufe-bistesy 
of flabes— Ichthyology. He also devoted 
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Mine to the itady of glecien. He became 
profesBor of natural historr in the Univer- 
idty of Cambridge, Umted States of 
America, 1847, which from that time 
became his adopted country. 

AGATE, an ornamental stone used in 
jewellery, capable of receiving a lilgh polish. 
It is sometimes called Scotch Pebble. It is 
found in Scotland, Germany, India and 
Brasil. 

AGATHA SAINT. A Sicilian virgin who 
fsuffered martyrdom at Palermo, 251, A.D. 
She is usually represented in art bolding a 
pair of shears. Pestival, February 6tli. 

AGATE, (a*ve), or American aloe, 
sometimes known as the ** false aloe,” is 
a native of Mexico, but has been natural- 
ised in Southern Europe. The plant takes 
from ten to seventy years to arrive at 
maturity, dowers once, and then perishes. 

AGHRIM, or AUGHRIM. a village in 
County Galway, Ireland, famous for the 


AGRICULTUBE, BOARD OF. Refer 

to Index. 

AGRIPPA L, HEROD. A grandson of 
Herod the Great, over whose dominions he 
ruled, under the Romans, on the disgrace 
of his uncle Antipas. He was responsible 
for the martyrdom of Saint James and the 
imprisonment of Saint Peter; d. of a 
disease of the intestines, A.D. 44 (Acte xii). 

AGRIPPA IL, HEROD. Son of Agrippa I. 
He was present when Saint Paul made 
his defence before Festus at Jerusalem. 
Driven from the city by the revolting 
Jews, he joined the forces of Vespasian, 
and aided Titus in the reduction of Jeru- 
salem ; d., probably at Home, 94, A.D. 

AGRIPFI'NA daughter of Agrippina i 
the Elder, and mother of Nero. Her third I 
husband was her uncle, w’hom she poisoned 
after having persuaded him to adopt her 
son, and then had tlie latter proclaimed 
. X ' , * emperor by the army. She was murdered 

victory of the forces of William HI., under ] the orders of Nero, A.D. 59. 

General Ginkel, over those of James II., ! AQUINALDO, EMILIO, the leader of 
i^mmanded by the French general St. the Philippine revolt against the Spaniards, 
Ruth, July 12Ui, This victoryjwas j later of the resistance to the United 

followed by the complete submiasio^ of states forces in their endeavours to 
“ «... I pacify the Philippines. Having got 

proclaimed “President of the 
ofhVan^,theKeneofthevacto^ofneni^!pi^ljjj,pi^^^^^ Republic” the day the 

j Americans landed at Cavite, he wanted 
I?? the 


AGHra,SAfflT, (1) A Roman maiden I 


After peace was signed between "Spain 
and America in December, 1898, he 
:amc the soul of the resistance to the 
IT till his capture in ^March, 1901. 
GULHAS, CAPE (the Needles), the 
It southerly point of Africa. 

~IAB, the seventh king of Israel, ruled 
»r Samaria 22 years. He married 
ibel, daughter of Ethbaal, king of 


who suffered miirtyrdom when 12 or 13 
years of age, in the reign of the Emperor j 
Diocletian, A.D. 303. She is said to have f 
been first exposed to tlie flames and after- i 
wards beheaded. Her festival is held on : 

Janizary 21st, (2) The most southerly of , 
the Sciliy Isles, Cornwall. ; 

AGNOSTICISM, a doctrine wliicb teaches i , 
that we can have no knowledge except ttiat ■ 
acquired through tlie senses, and that wc i 
can know nothing of spiritual matters or of 
the deity ; that, in fact, ** we know nothing ao? i» r, 

‘■’'''“'“'““•■'I aISh'OP^ the evil edvieer of 
' AftWTTsniPT /-fJiftT^Tnhnfnod^ (I'l Tlie rcbeUion, and Uio former 

Catholio Lltigy. (2) A med.1 with the ' 0“ ha being rcj^l^ by Absalom, 

deTiccolalamb bearing a crc«aa a symbol, " 


robust, and hairy; the face being of 0 
European rather than the MongolU 
type. They are hunters and fishenTsem 
civilised, polygamous, and seem to t 
dying out, being now only about 20,0C 
or 30 ,000 in number. 

AINSWORTH, WILLIAM HABRIBOX 
was a popular writer of novels of ant 
quorian and historical interest His work 
include “Jack Sheppard,” “Tow« c 
London,” “Heau Nosh” and “Th 
Flitch of Bacon *’ ; d. 1882. 

AIR, a mechanical mixture of gazse 
surrounding the earth, and extending to i 
height estimated at from 120 to 200 xnilee 
The two cliief constituents are oxygen axu 
nitrogen, in the ratio of nearly 21 parts o 
the former to 79 of the latter by volume 
Oxygen is necessary to maintain all formi 
of animal life, and for combustion ; tin 
nitrogen acts as a diluent of the oxygCJi 
In addition, small quantities of earbonio 
acid gas, water-vapour, ammonia, and, ii 
sea or mountain air, ozone azre present 
In 1894 Lord llavleigh and Profeasoi 
Ramsay announced tlie discovery of i 
new constituent, argon, resembling nitru 
gen in many properties, but having t 
greater density. The amount of carbonic 
acid gas is relatively small, about *04 pei 
cent, of the whole. Air containing *06 poi 
cent, is dangerous to health. This gas ii 
constantly being produced by the res* 
piration of animals, and by eombustion. 
Plants have the power of breaking it op 
into its constituent elements, fixing the 
carbon, which assists in the formation ol 
vegetable tissues, and setting free tb< 
oxygen. The quantity of watcr-vapoui 
varies from time to time, warm air bei'is 
capable of holding more than air at a lowei 
ternnerature. This vapour is the sourct 


Spon, undcr'whose influence he gilatly | clouds, rain hail, and snow 

couraged Uie aorehip of baid aud I ‘’“"K » 

t therefore exerts a pressure on every- 

“>inK with wMch it ia in contact. At Ih. 
sea-level tliLs pressure amounts to 16 lbs. 
on the wpiare inch, and la sufficient tc 
balance a column of mercury 30 inchos oi 
760 m.ra. in height. I’he pressure de- 
creases os we a.scend, owing to the fact that 
an'DTiurav ' the upper layers of air are less compressed 

of Christ, (3) A round piece of war ,! in ' layers above them, and are there- 

remaining over from to PUcha! candles, i “ f i (ora less denre. 


blessed by the Tope, and impressed with j destructive powers j, 1 ^ 33 ^ 

the figure of the sacred Lamb. (^) A cloth j “ wATTiA or ORMITZD tlie 

ornamented with the same figure, used to j ^ MAZDA or ORMDZD, tlie 

cover tlie communion cup in the Greek | hgbt, engaged in a 

Church V * vx conflict With Ahnman which is to last 

- AQoireCOtUMlf.toportionofaTOws-! »“<* «'«' ^ •'f 

paper devoted to secret correspondence i 

and Boecial advertisements esnecialiv • , AID AN, SAINT, the “Apostle of Nor- 
ana special aa\ criisemenp, ' thumbria,” and founder of tlie monastery 

of Lindisfarne, came as a missionary from 


those for mis sing f riends and the like. 

AG 'ORA, THE, the market-place 
forum of an ancient Greek town. 

AGRA, a town on the Jumna in the 
North-West Province of India, celebrated 
for the exquisite beauty of the Taj-Mahal, 
a mausoleum of pink sand stone and white 
marble, erected to the memory of Lis wife, 
by Shah Jehan, at a cost of three millions 
sterling. 

A flRAM, a university and cathedral city 
near the left bank of the Save, and the 
capital of Ooatia and Slavonia, Hungary. 

AGRAPHIA. See J/ed. Piet. 

AGRIC'^OLA, JULIUS was a famous 
Roman statesman and soldier, who, after 
fierving in various parts of the Empire, 
became governor of Britain 78 A.D. He 
gradually subdued the whole of the 
country south of the Highlands, built a 
chain of forts between the Forth and the 
Clyde, and made his victories secure by 
introducing much of tbs Roman civilisa- 
tion, including the education of the sons of 
the British chiefiB. Soon after his final 
victory over Galgacus near the Grampians, j 
84, be was recalled by Domitian, and 
retired into private life ; d. 93 , A.D. i 


! Iona on the invitation of King Oswald, 
d. 651. 

AIDE-DE-CAMP, a military officer 
whose duty it is to convey the general’s 
orders to any part of hia command on the 
field of battle, and at other times to act as < 
his secretary. ! 

AIDS, sums paid by vassals to their ! 
feudal lords on specified occasions, tlie ] 
chief of which were tlie knighting of his 
eldest son, the marriage of his eldest 
daughter, and tiie ransoming of his person 
if t aken prisoner In war. 

AIKIN, LUCY, b. 1781, d. 1864, the 
authoress of “ Memoirs of the Court of 
Queen Elizabetii,** similar works on Gia 
reigns of James L and Charles I., and 
a “ Life of Addison.” 

AILSA CRAIG, a lofty rocky islet at the 
entrance of the Firth of Clyde, upwards of 
1,000 feet in height. 

AliHOS. a small and primitive tribe of 
Japan, found chiefly in line islands of 
Yezo and Sakhalin. They are quite 
distinct from the Japanese, whom they 
probably preceded. They are short, 


founder of the firm of John Aird and 
Sons, the great contractors. He asfigted 
his father in the building for the Great 
Exliibition, Hyde Park, 1851, ami in its 
reconstruction as the Crystal I’aiace at 
Sydenham. He is the inventor of a 
“ steam navvy,” a machine cm[tloyed with 
excellent results in Uio c*onstruction of 
the Manchester Ship Canal. He is a 
“ Man of Mark ” in the 'West of lingland 
os the constructor of the Uoj'hI Edward 
Dock at Avonmouth; but his fame ia 
world-wide for the successful ncrformancc 
of the colossal ta<<k of damming the Nile 
(.See Ajrjouan). He was created a baronet 
in 1901. 

AIR-SHIP. See Flying- Machine. 

AlBT. SIR GBOROE (». 1801, d. 1 88n ; 

English astronomer-royal, was the first to 
state the complete theory of the raii^ow. 

AIX-LA-GHAPELLE. in Rhenish Pras- 
sia. one of the oldest cities In Germany and 
uiS capital of Uie Empire founded by 
Charlemagne. Its cathedral contains his 
tomb. 

AIX-LA-CHAPELLE, PEACE OF, between 
England, Prance, Holland, Austria, Spain, 
and Sardinia, brought tlie War of the 
Austrian Succession to a close, 1748. 

AJACCIO, the capital of Corsica, and the 
birtli-place of Napoleon the Great, 1769, 

AJAX, tlie name of two Greek heroes in 
the lYojan War. (1) Ajax OilexxM suffered 
shipwreck on his homeward voyage. i‘^) 
Ajax Telamoniut lost hla reason and com- 



Akb 

mitted suicide ivheu the arms ot A.cUiUes 
were awarded to hia rival Ulysses. 

AKBAR (THE GREAT), a famous 
Mogul Emperor of India, distinguished 
for his strict impartiality, magnanimity, 
aud toleration. A considerable part of 
his i^n (1542-1605) was occupied in 
extending his kingdom, or in repressing 
rebellions at home, several of which were 
beaded by his brotlmrs and sons. 

A KEMPZS. THOMAS. See Kempis. 

ASENSn)& MiRK, 5. at ^'ewcastle, 
1721, d. 1770; an English physician, 
author of ** The Pleasures of the Imagina- 
tion,*' a poem In blank verse. 

ainfa, a tribe of pigmies discovered by 
Schweinfurth in Central Africa, between 
the rivers N epoko and Aruwiml. Tiiey are 
expert hunters, live In temporary grass 
huts of beehive siiape, keeping no domes- 
tic animals except fowls. 

AKRA, OB ACCRA, capital and chief 
port of the British Gold Coast Colony. 

AKUFABA. In Hindu mytliology, 
the tortoise on whono back the worJd 
restB. 

ALABAMA, ITDEL A wooden, screw 
;,«team-Tessel built at Birkenhead, 18G2, 
for the Coufoderates during the American 
Civil War. Her destination was kept 
t, secret until slip was nearly completed. 

?; The Government were so slow in act ing on 
V the information supplied by the United 
States' Hniibas.^udor that slie left Birken- 
head on the day appointed for her i 
seizure, proceeded to tiie Azores, where i 
she took in guns, .ammunition, and 
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by Russia. During the wint^ they are 
connected to the mainland by ice. 

AL ARAF, according to tlie Koran, the 
partition between heaven and liell. reserved 
for those who are neither morally good 
nor morally bad. or whose good and evil 
deeds balance each other. 

AL'ABIO. a king of the West Gotha, who 
at the end of the fourth century and tlie 
beginning of tiie fifth, ravaged Greece, 
invaded Italy, and three times besieged 
Home itsclB Twice he was bought off by 
promises of ransom, but on the third 
occasion, 410 A.D., he entered the city, 
and for six days gave it over to pillage by 
his followers, but sparing all buildings of a 
religious character ; d. 412. 

ALASKA, a mountainous district more 
than six times the area of Great Britain, 
lying to the extreme north-west of North 
America. The territory was purchased 
by the United States from Russia in 1867 
i for £1,440,000. llie coast is broken up 
f into fiords, here knoivn as ** canals," 
protected by numerous islands. The 
chief river is the Yukon, which rises in 
Canadian territory. The climate is severe, 
but is modified in the west, where the rain- 
fall is oxcetsive, by the warm Japan current. 
The luhabitanta are chiefly Indians and 
Esquimos. Timber, (including yellow 
cedar), ice, and salmon are exi)ortea, and 
the seal iisheries of the Pribilov Islands to 
the north jf the Aleutians are the most 
I valuable in the world. Gold has been 
I worked in the latter archipelago for many 
years, and in 1806 rich dopO'^its were 
discovered at KJondiko in tlie Yukon 
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stores, received her commander, Captain ^ 

Semmes, on board, and was chri.stencd ; /•/ within British cerriiory. 

the Alabama, having been known until I 

then simply as No. ‘‘290." She tlien 


began to hai*a.<a American shipping, 
capturing and burning merchant sliips 
in all parts of the world, Afany fast 
cruisers were sent after her, but she con- 
tinued her destructive career for nearly 
two years, when she was engaged and sunk 
by tlie Kcarearge, off Cherbourg, Juno 19th, 
1864. Americans held that their loss in 
sliipping wa.s duo to British negligence. 
After considerable di])lomatic corres- 
pondence it was decided to submit the 
matter to arbitration. The Arbitrators 
met in Vienna, September, 1872. The 
claims for indirect losses were disallowed 
but the court finally awarded America 161 
mil ion dollars (rather more than 3J 
millioL pounds) for actual damage dore 
by the Alabama and two other ships, the 
Honda and the Shenandoah. 

ALABASTER, a name given to two 
lime used for ornamental 
rr V® alabaster raentioued in 
the New Testament is a carbonate of lime 
“'ilky colour. 
“ “ sulphate of Un.e. la 
wfter and of a pure wliito colour. It is 

a magic lamp. build.s a wonderful palacr 
id marries the Sultan's daughter 
lamp fa tlie term inotaphorrcaui used as 
tJio power to do evervthing and 

^AIS, PEACE OP. A treaty flflooN 
with the Huguenots in France after Ta 

by®S i-eeulaltm 

AT Richelieu. 

fSP*: a grove of poplar 

of aome SOO 


See 

I ALBA LONGA (" the long whit* dty ") 
a city of Latiuin, wliich, tradition says, 
was founded by a son of .fEneas 300 years 
before Home. It derived its name from 
its position on a long narrow ridge of white 
limestone. 

ALBANI, MADAME (nd-e Slarie 
Lajeuuesse), the daughter of a Canadian 
musician, was born in 1851 near Montreal. 
She appeared in public at the age of 
twelve, and then studied at 1‘aris and 
Afilan. Elie m.ade her ddbut in Opera at 
Alessina in 1870, and since then lias been 
one of the leading sopranos both in Opera 
and Oratorio in Europe and Amerh’a. 
She^ married Eme.st Gye, the Impresario, 

ALBAN. SAINT. a Roman soldier who 
was the first Cliristian martyr in Britain 
304. ’ 

ALBAmA. a mountainous district of 
Timkey in Europe, extending along the 
Adriatic Sea from Montenegro to Greece 
with a breadth varying from 50 to 90 
miies. Hie Albanians are Slava. 

^LBANY. (1) The capital of New York 
State on the Hudson River, and the second 
oldest town in tlio United States. (2) A 
town on King George’s Sound, which 
p^^ses one of the finest harboum in 
" Scotland. 

ALBATROSS, one of the largest of 
marine birds, its ouUtretched wings 
measuring from ten to twelve feet 

0®*- SeeAfonk. 

AUm. PRINCE CONSORT, second 
son of Duke Ivrneat of Saxe-Coburg-Qotlva. 
and cousin to Queen Victoria. He wm 
carefully educated, at first under the ner- 
sonal direcUon of hi. fathar, .nd iSSr 
**'• Untrersity of 
Bonn, paying ^etdal attention to political 

t!' pl>Up«o))hy. H. 
Visited England for the coronation cww. 

Queen Victoria announc^ to the iMvv 

Slid? marriage with 

cousin Albert. The marriage took place 


I sod, and from the first took a deeo and' 
active intereKt In the welfare of the^ople^. 
He rendered important eervlw« in W- 
advancement of science and art. and the 
success of the Great Exliibltion of 1851 wan 
largely due to his tact, energy, and ppr; 
wverance. The formal title of Prince! 
Consort was conferred upon him in 1857 ' 
He died at Windsor Castle from an attack' 
of typhoid fever, Decem^ wf lltii, 1861 
and was buried in Saint George’s Chapel 
whence Ids remains were afterwards re^' 
moved to the Mausoleum built by Queen ’ 
Victoria at Frogmore, j 

ALBERT EDV< ARD. See Edvard VI I. \ 
ALBERT EDWARD NTANZA, a lake 
forming one of the head vwaters of the Nile, 
and draining Into the Albert Nyanza by, 
the river SecM ikt. i 

ALBERT MEDAL. (1) A decoration 
instituted in 18G6 to reward ai-ts of 
gallantry in saving life at sea, and after- 
wards extended to acts of gallantry on 
land in cases of mine esjjlosions, Yircs, 
railway accidents, etc. (2) A medal 
awarded by the Society of Arts to dis- 
tinguished men of 'science, notable 
inventors, engineers, etc, 

ALBERT, BfEMORlAL, a handsome 
monument in Kensington Gardens, oppo- 
site the Albert Hall, erected iu 1866 to 
tiie memory of Albert, Prince Consort, 
husband of Queen Victoria. It was 
designed by Sir Gilbert Scott, and consists 
of a bronze gilt statue of the Prince over 
which is a Gotliic canopy, surmounted by 
a cross, tiie xvhole, with the approacliing 
steps, reacliiag to a height of 175 feet. 
The cost was £120,000, raised largely by 
public subscription. 

ALBERT NYANZA. A lake in Equa- 
torial Africa, 50 miles long and 40 mile's 
wide, discovered by Sir Samuel Baker la 
1864. It lies to tlie north-west of Victoria 
Nyanza, from which it receives the Victoria 
Nile or Some: set; and from its northern 
end the White Nile issues. It aboumh* 
with fi.sh and crocodiles, and hippopotami 
frequent i' , sliores. 

ALBERTA, a pr ince of Canada, nearly 
os large as Italy, lying to the cast of the 
Rocky Mountains, and pos.sessIng a fertile 
soil and many large forests. The mountains 
are rich in minerals; capital, Edmonton. 
ALBERT VICTOR. PRINCE, tfee 

Clarence. 

ALBERTOS MAGNUS, 6. 1193, d. 1280, 
surnamed the '* Universal Doctor," “the 
most illustrious of Uie schoolmen," lectured 
for many years at Cologne. HU know- 
ledge was so great that he was suspected 
of magic. 

ALBIQESV'SES, a religious sect which 
appeared in the neighbourhood of Alhi in 
the south of Prance in the twelfth century. 
The Church looked upon Sts disciples as 
heretics, and Pope Innocent IIL pro- 
claimed a crusade against them, by mean- 
of which, and the Inquisition afterwards, 
they were exterminated, 

. * person possessing un- 
naturally white skin, hair, and eye-browH, 
and pink eyes. Albinism U due to the 
absence of pigment cells, and U found in 
many species of animals, but rarelv in tisii, 
though the colour of the domestic gold- 
fish is due to Incipient albinism. 

ALBION (White Island), the ancient 
name of Britain, probably given to it br 
the Gauls, on acooiiiit of the white dills dl 
the south-east coast. 

AL BORAK* an imaginary beast on 
which, according to Moslem tradition, 
Mohammed journeyed through tlie iieavens 
n 4^^D^'RA* a Spauiah vil.'ajro neai 
Badajoz, where General Beresford de- 
fcated Marshal Soult(May 16Ui, 1811). 
Al^U’MEN; a ni^ogenoua substanc* 


at the Chapel Royal, St. JaiSw’g PebruaST i ® ^it^rogenoua .Hubstano* 
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White of eggs. It is used in photography, AL0BEO, bishop of Worcester v.i044^ he wei at leo^ killed while dtiviog in the 
for fixing colours In yams and doths, ana 60), archbishop of Tork (1060-60). He streets of St, Petersbun, by a bosab 
in the process of sugar-refining. was the first English bishop to make a thrown by a NihUUt. 

ALCAS^HS, one of the most celebrated pilgrimage to Jorasalcm. He crowned AUBXlHBRA, QUEfiU, h, at Oopm* 
lyric poets of ancient Greece, imitated by William I, over whom lie exercised con- liagenlst Dec., 1844. daughter of Obiiatiao 
uoraoe. He flourished In the seveotn siderablc infiucnce. IX. of Denmark. She was married to the 

century, B.o. ALEPPO, one of tlie three government Prince of Wales (since Edward VJL), t0«b 

ALCA 'EAR, the palace of the Moorish districts of modern Syria. (2) The capital March 1868. She has endeared h«fi^ 
kings, and later of the Spanish sovereigns of the former- Standing at the meeting- to the nation by her genuine eympatby 

at Seville. point of several trade routes, it is the chief with all in distress, taking practical 

ALGESTER, (Frederick Ecj'mour), caravan station between the Levant and Interest in hospitals, visiUng sick and 

BAROH, 6. 1831, d, 1895 ; was son of the Eupliratcs ; and, before the discovery wounded soldiers, and setting on foot 

Colonel Sir Horace Seymour. He entered of a sea route to India, was one of the subscriptions and agencies for tlie relief 

the navy at thirteen, and rapidly rof^e greatest trading cities of tlm world. and employment of tho.so unable to And 

by dint of merit, services, and influence ALESSANDRIA, a strongly fortified work. 

to the highest ranks. He will be best town on the river Tanaro, in Piedmont, ALEXANDRIA, the cliief port of Egypt 
remembered as commander of the I’ritish northern Italy, and the terminus of eight was founded by Alexander me Great, 83:» 
fleet that bombarded iUe.vandria in 1883, railways. After tlie defeat of the Atistriiws B.o. It was at one time the chief centre c 
to repress the rebellion under AraVii Pasha, by Napoleon at Marengo, 1800, an Greek learning, and possessed the fine 
For ids services on that occasion lie armistice wob concluded at Alessandria, libraries in the world. Its commerce 
received a peerage, £35,000, and a sword by which a large portion of Upper Italy decreased since the opening of the Su.^ 
of honour- and twelve fortresses were ceded to France. Canal. It was bombarded by the British 

ALOES 'TIS or ALCESTE, in Greek ALETSCH GLACIER, tlie largest of the fleet, 1883. 
legend the daughter of Peliaa. She and Alpine glaciers, (iescenda round the south ALEXANDRINES are rliyming verses 
her sisters put their father to death that of the Jungfrau into the valley of the consisting each of twelve syllables or six 

he miglit be restored to youth by Mcdi'a. Upper Hhone. feet. The lost line of a Spenserian Btansa 

The latter refused to keep her promises, ALEUTIAN ISLANDS, a group of is an Alexandrine, but*- the only English 

and Uie sisters fled to Admetus, who volcanic iriunds enclosiug the Beliring Soa poem of importance written entirely In 

married AIccste. She afterwards sacrificed in the North Paci fic. tli is measure ia Dray ton*8 ** Polyolblon.** 

her own life to save that of licr liushand, ALEXANDER THE GREAT sui^cecdud French writers make free use of it in 
and was brought back from the lower his father as king of Mucedonia at ttic ago their epics and dramas, 
world by Hercules, an episode which fonns ; of twenty. He had been instructed in ALFORD, HENRY, b. In London. 1810, 
the subject of a tragedy by Euripides. every branch of learning by Aristotle, wlio d. 1871 ; Dean of Canterbury, theologian, 
ALCHEMY, tlie art which ha.s developed iiisfiired his pupil w-itli military ardour by critic and poet, had a distinguished career 
into modern chemistry. The Alchemists tlie study of the Iliad. Ho subdued the at Cambridge. His great work, the 
set themselves three tasks : (1) To ifans- whole or Greece, and tlien had himself "Greek Testament, with Notes and 
mute the baser metals into gold by means appointed to the command of the forces Coramentarios," was finished in 1861. 
of the philosopher’s stone. (3) To dia- against Persia. Tw-o years after his acces- He was the first editor of tlie " Contem- 
cover a univ-ersal panacea for disease, aion he crassed the Hellespont with an porary Review." He wrote poems and 
(S) To discover tlic elixir of life, the drink- army of 30,000 infantry and fi,000 cavalry, hymns of some merit; " Come, ye thank- 
ing ol whicli W'ouid confer perpetual youth He defeated tlie army of Darina, subdued fiil people, corner’ Is one of the latter, 
and energy. Syria and Egypt, crossed the Eupliratcs ALFRED THE GREAT, born al 

ALCLBl ‘ADES, 450-404 B.C., an Athe- and Tigris, and routed tlie Persians at Wantage, 849, reigned, 871-901, a grand- 
niaii of noble birth, handsome person, and Arbcla. He advanced into India, marclied son of King Egbert, succeeded ^ brothel 
great wealth, was lirought up by Ills uncle tlirougli the district now knowai as the Ethclred. At his accession the coun^ 
Pericles, and w as for a time the pupil of I'unjaiib, and established Greek colonies nortli of the Thames was completely over 
Socrahy!. He involved his country in an at various points. He wished to press on nin by the Danes. Alfred fouglit nim 
e.vpedition against Sicily, and was ap- to the Ganges, but the murmuring of his battles against them with varying success 
pointed to one of the chief commands, troo]>satadvanciiigfurtherintoau entirely but was at iengtli compelled to take refogi 
but W u'<< recalled. In the I’eloponiiesian unknown country caused his return to in Uie Isle of Atiielney. Seising a soitabt 
War he, in turn, served and betrayed the Babylon, W'hcre lie died of fever after an opportunity he fell upon his enemle 
Atluniiaus. He went into exile in Asia, illness of eleven days, B.C. S23, aged 32. guddeniy, defeated Quthrum at Edingtoo 
and was assassinated. ALEXANDER I. OF RUSSIA, 5. 1777, in WiltsiiJrc, and compelled the Danea i 

ALCOHOL. See Med. Jiict. d. 1825, was the son and succefwor of Paul I. retreat to their fortified camp at Chippen 

ALCUIN or FLACCUS ALBI'KUS, 5. 735, He did much to promote the prasperity ham, and starved them Into sorrcndci 
d. 8b4, a nio^t distingubiicd English and civilisation of his subjecte, encouraged By the Treaty o/ BWmore (878), GnUirut 
scholar of the eighth century, bom and education, promoted manufactures, and consented to be baptised OS a Chrlstiar 
edu(‘aled at York, who became the pre- e.vtended commerce. He joined the and the Danelc^h was limited to the 
ccptui* of Charlemagne, and assisted that coalition of 1806 aga’nst Napoleon, and of England ea.st of the Watling Street. Tli 
monarch in his cndcavoiirs to civilise his w^as present ah the battle of Anstcrlitz. king now set about n^toring order In h 
people. He improved existing schools in After defeats at Eylan and FriecUand, he realm, rebuilt and fortified London an 
1 ranee, and founded others, modelling concluded the peace of Tilsit. For a time other cities, established a regular miUUt 
them on tiic one at Y urk. he aided Napoleon, bat again entered the built a fleet in order to meet Uie attacka i 

ALDERMAN, an oflicer associated wilii coalition against him in 1813, took an the Norsemen at sea, codified Gie law 
Uie mayor of a city or Ijorough in the active part in the field, often encouraging founded schools, introduced learned nu 
administration of the municipal govern- his troops by exposing himself to great into the country, translated several bool 
ment. The London Court of Al-Jermcn d angers, and greatly fadJitated tlie negotia- into English, and made hla owo court 
coDsii^ts of tweuty*.‘4ix mombers, wlio form tiuns for peace when Peris fell into the model of the life he wished his people 
tlic bench of magistrates for the city, hands of the Allies. Events in other lead. All this was done in spite of tl 
From their members the Lord Mayor i.s part.-? of Europe led to a complete reversal siiflcrings caused by a painful diaeai 
annually riet^d. of his home policy, and all- his plans for Allred died at the age of 53, and was bttd 

ALDERNEY, tlie third in size of the reform and progress were given up. He at Wlndiester, his capital. 

Channel liiands, celebrated for a very ! died of a fever peculiar to the country, ALOZE. plants of the simplest stmetu 
fine breed of cows. December Ist, 1825. which live in water, both sea and treah, 

AliDERSHOT. (1) A permanent camp ALEXANDER H. OF RUSSIA, 5. 1818, cloUic damp surfaces, auch os rocks, wai 
situated on the borders of Surrey, Ilamp- d, 1881, succeeded Ijis father Nicholas or the bark of trees. Unlike fungi 
Bliirc, and Berkshiie, established in 1865 March 2nd, 1855. He first ended the contain green colouring matter, a 
for the purpose of instructing Brilisli Crimean War by concluding peace with require liglit for tlicir exfetenw. So 

troops in military manoeuvres. (2) A town England, France, and Turkey, and then consist of a single cell of microsoo 

in namp.sliire which has sprung up to the set himself to improve the internal admin- size, others of long cellular filaments, wJ 
south of the barracks, immediately beyond istration of the counlxy, and to extend othersagaln,sochastheLaininarlseof8o< 
the go vernm ent gronnd; pop. 31,000. and consolidate bis empire. His greatest American seas, reach gigantio proportic 
ALDHELM, SAINT, an early English achievement was the emancipation of toe and are distinguished for their grae< 
churchman (about 650 to 709), who did serfs, 23,000,000 in number, by a ukan of branching. They have bo true roots, I 
much to spread Christianity ana education March Srd, 1861, In toe war against seem to absorb nourishment at ail psit 
among toe fierce Saxons of the South and Turkey (1877-8), on behalf of toe Slavs, their surface, ftom the water» or danm 

West. Ho was Abbot of Malmesbury, the Czar took the field in person. Towards with which they are surrounded. I 

and afterwards first Bishop of Bherbome, the dose of his reign the spread of NihUim toms, toe golf-weed, toe brown sea-wei 
and distinguished himself by his missionary caused him great anxiety. Several at- and Carag^ or Irish Moss, mty bt n 
zeal and his classical learning, tempts were made to assassinate him, and tioned as examples of Aigm. 


Axja. 

ML'GSSBBki tiie art of performing 
MkRilations by means of symbols ^ 
sotiag oporatJona* and letters which 
l<q;>reMnt qaantitiesy and may be replaced 
at the end of the operation by numbers. 

a £'rench possession, slightly 
larger than areat Britain in area, to the 
north of Africa. The country constate of 
ttuee distinct regions ; the Tcff. a broad 
band of cxtrerndy fertile land rising fr^ 
the coast ; the Atlas Highlands, and the 
Sahara district. BrceUent crops of wheat, 

. tobacco, cotton, and tic® ate pro- 
to the Tell, but the most valuable 
to Alfa, a kind of esparto gr^ used 
the manufacture of paper, which grows 
' nild to abundance on the banks of the 
tuixshy lakes at the southern foot of the 
Ltlaa mountains. The chief towus are 
Llders, the capital, known as the “Silver 
Hty;" Oran and B6ae, two busy porta, 
ma Constantine, tlie ** Northampton of 
Ugiers,** the most important inland city. 

ALHAM'BBA C‘the red casUe’*), an 
mcient fortress and palace of the Moorish 
^gs, built on a hiU overlooking the city 
|l;Granada, Spain.* It was begun to 1213 
in completed in 1348. The palace is 
Plable for the ltghtno£a and elegance of ^ 
P columns and arches, the richness of its 
jimamentatlon, and its mosaic pavement®. 

K Atil, the cousin of Mohammed, whose 
kugbter Fatima bo married, and the first 
nvert to Mohammedanism. He became 
Upb to 6u6, and was assassinated by a 
atic in the mosque at Bagdad, four 
n later. His tomb near £uCa to still 
tiloce of pilgrimage. 

TALICIR prince^ second daugiiter of 
jiueen Victoria, nursed her father, the 
e Consort, in his iust illness. Slie was 
ied, 1802, to Prince Louis of Heaso- 
,^^tadt. In 1873 one of her children 
KiwIdUed by a fall from an open window, 
years later, lier last great trial came. 

E - six children, all except one wore 
ed with diphtheria, and her bosband 
The princess nursed tliem all, and 
sovered except the youngest cWld. 

^ slie fell a victim to the same disease, 
saught ^ kissing her youngest boy, and 
fJed, 1878, By her special request she 
vas buried with the English flog upon her 
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of aiimumia->th6 volatile alkali. It toms 
a litmus solution reddened ^ an blt^ 

All the alkaUes are readily eotoble to 
wator, unite with adds to form salto, 

cadBtio, and, to a pare itaia, act as oor- 
rosive potoons. 

ALKALOID& a scriea of bodies oon- 
aintog cMtfbon, 

litroeeu. which are found hi _ certain 


Alil 


35 


ALIEN. Refer to Index. 

ALIO IBmiQRATION. The question 
»f alien immigration to not by any means 
\ new one. How much we owe to the 
nemisb and French immigrants who 
aught 08 the woollen and silk manu- 
ao^es should not be forgotten. But 
if late years the character and habits of 
nany aliens in England have made it 
ilear that some restrictiou to necessary to 
uwvent paupers and criminals landing, 
nie Alien Act, 1905, therefore, enacts 
^t no Immigrant (and the term immi- 
ijmt to atrictly deBned) shall be allowed 
irioAd : (1) If he cannot show tiiat he 
^ or can obtain, the means of supporting 
|wlf and hto dependants ; (2) if ho to 
|iinaUc or Idiot ; (3) if he to a criminal. 
MUMONY. Refer to Index. 

8IE iBOHIBUD, ». 1792 
r. 18«7 ; the son of a well-known Scottish 
pptocopai minister, was educated for the 
teot^Mi bar. where he soon made a name 
nd fortune. His poliUcai and htotorioal 
rritings are bis best Utle to fame. .Hto 
History of Europe/' from 1789 to 1815, 
Xtepro^ continued to the accession of 
-ouli Napoleon, has gained world-wide 
epute, and his other writings ; 

a vOlago ou the SuUel in the 
Slfl w^here Wr Harry Smith 

®»« » BOjwrior 

ytoU oonpound cl the 
otemton, U^qib, or 


nitrogen, which are 

plants, and which possess alkaline pro- 
perties in a sUgdit Thoy ^ 

much used in memdae. Among the most 
familiar are morphia, quinine, stryemnin^ 
nicotine, and cailetoe, the active prtodple 
of coffee and tea. . 

ALKHAAR, CONVENTION OF. A 
treaty concluded at Alkmaar, a town of 
North Holland, to 1799. by wWch the 
Anglo-Russian army, under the Duke of 
York, evacuated the Netherlands. 

ALXAH (** the one worthv to be 
adored"), the Arabic name of the one 
Ood worshipped by Mobammedansi. 

ALLAHABAD (“Abode of God"), 
situated at the conffuence of the Jumna 
and Ganges, to the commercial centre of 
the Indian Empire. A celebrated place of 
Hindu pilgrimage, and an important 
railway centre. 

ALXEGHANY MOUNTAINS, a low 
range of mountains, forming part of the 
Appalachian System, in the East of the 
United States of America. 

ALXEGORY, a story whioh conveys a 
different moaning from that which to 
directly cxiiressed. Farables and fables 
are forms of allegory. Sonetimes wUolo 
works have an allegorical signification, e.g., 
Spenser’s “ Faerie Queen " in poetry, and 
Banyan's “ Pilgrim's Progi'ess " in prose. 
Allegory is also made use of to painting 
and sculpture. 

ALLEN, BOG OF. A name given to a 
series of peat bogs in King's County and 
County Kildare, Ireland. They stretch 
from witliin a few miles of Dubliu, west- 
ward ahnost to the Shannon, and form the 
source of several rivem. The peat extends 
to a depth of 25 feet. 

ALLEN, CHARLES GRANT, h. at 
Eiugstoo, Canada, 1848, d. 1899 ; finished 
a varied education at Oxford. A brief 
scholastic career was the prelude to 
a strenuous literary life. As a popular 
exponent of strict science, be has few 
equals, and his ventures in sensational 
fiction bad no small succese. "The 
Woman Who Did " caused much angry 
discussion. 

ALLEN, RALPB. An English phi-' 
lanthroptot (1694-1764), known^cliioflv as 
the friend of Pope, Fielding, end Pitt. 
Hto memory to perpetuated by Pope’s well 
known lines : — 

“Let humble Allen, with an awk- 
ward shame. 

Do good by stealth, and blush to 
fi nd It fame." 

ALLitlkwis, EDWARD, born to London, 
1566, a famous actor, Uie contemporary 
and friend of Shakespeare Accoroing to 
Bon Jonson and otlier dramattots, be was 
tlie leading actw of hto day, but he to best 
remembered as the founder of Dulwich 
College—** the College of God's Gift “ — 
which waa built 161S-1616, and was 
intended for the suppcHt and maintenance 
of a master, warden, four MUowt, six poor 
men, and six women, and for the education 
of twelve boys. The college waa reeon- 
sUtuied by an act of 1868, and new build- 
ings were opened to 1870, Alleyne was also 
the founder of alms houses to Ftosbury. 
He died 1626, and was buttod hi tbs 
College at Dulwkb. 

ALUOATOR, a term applied to several 
species of crooks peculiar to Amertoa. 
They vw in leaa^ from two to twunW 
fret, and aboan^ the low« UMmipfl, 


and the lakes, riven, swamps, and mamhe s 
of Louisiana and OaroUna. in South 
America they are known as Caymans. 
They foed chiefly on fish. In cold weathor 
they bury themselves in the mud, and 
become t^id, but are revived by a very 
little s onshm e. 

ALLITERATION, in prosody, to the 
recurrence of words or syllables beginiUng 
with tlie same letter, as in the well-known 
line ** By apt alliteration’s artful aid." 
(ChurchSu). Anglo-Saxon and Icelandio 
poetry were entirely alliterativo, and 
Lmiglaiid's ** Vision of Piers Plowman ** 
is m the some character. Indeed it was 
not until after the middle of the four- 
teenth century that the method fell into 
disuse. Modem writers make occasional 
of alUteratioii with pleasing effect, 

loads of learned lumber to his 
bead." — (Pope.) 

“With wounded wing and bleeding 
breast ."— fB ynm.) 

AtAJOfP'kVai. Bee Med. Did. 

ALLOTHSOFY, the property possessed 
by a lew Memento, of existing in two or 
more forms quite distinct to outward 
characteristics, and often to physical 
properties, from one anottxer. Thus the 
diamond to an allotzoplc form of carbon ; 
ozone of oxygen : and sulphur, on being 
heated, passw into several allotropto 
forms. ^ ^ ^ 

alloy, a compound produced by 
smelting two or more metals together, the 
resulting product poosossing properties not 
occurring in either of its oonstitoents. 
Pure gold and silver are soft metals, but 
the addition of a small per oenta^ of 
copper produces alloys suffictentiy hard 
to M used as a medium of correnoy, or for 
the manufacture of articles of jewellery, 

Brass to harder than either copper er 
zlno, of which it to composed. Bronsf la 
compounded of coppiar and tin ; Bdl^ 
metal has the same compositioa with a 
larger proportion of tin; and Type metal 
consists ot foor parte lead and one of 
aucimony. 

ALLSPICE or PIMENTO, somethaei 
called Jamaica pepper, to the dried berry 
of a species ot myme whinto grows to tlm 
West Indies. The name was given to ft 
because it was supposed to combine the 
fiavDurs of different Qxicesi, parUcnlarly 
cinnamon, nutmegs, and cloves. Is 
addition to its use in cookery, it is used as 
an agreeable aromatic. 

ALL THE TALENTS ADKOHSTRA- 
TlON, the coaliUon ministry formed by 
Lord GrenriUe on the death of Pitt, 1806. 
Fox wa s its le ading member. 

ALLUVIUM, a name given to the 
deposits of mud, sand, gravel, etc., 
carried down by ronniog water, and spread 
over the tower lands; and also to the 
socomulations formed by the sea along 
the shore. (See Ahrasian hp rfserij. 

AIMA, a river to the eouth-west of ttic 
Orimea, which enters the Black Sea about 
twenty miles from SevastopoL It is 
momorablefor the battle, fought S^tamber 
SOth, 1854, to which the Russians, strongly 
posted on the river's steep left bank, were 
driven from ihcdr posiUon at the petot ot 


the bavonet by the British and French. 

AUtAOK'S, a suite of assembly rooms 
built to 1755 to KJng Street, St. James's, 
named after the proprietor. Admission 
to the dances and other funetioos held 
here was a mark of high social rank. Tht 
rooms are now dosed. 

ALMA MATER (L. “ fostering mother") 
a name applied by a person to the onivar^ 
Bity or ooUige at whioh he has been 
eduostedt 

ALMA-TADEMA. SR LAWBSNOB. 

Though bom in the Netherlands, 1857, 
he sssy fsidy be celled a great British 
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artiut, having bccomo a Raturaliscd re-annexed to Germany by tlie treaty of of tlicse valuable properties it is used for 

llritish subject In 1873. Historical sub- Frankfort, which oonclvnied the Franco- a variety of purposes, 

lects. whetlisr inedia'Val or clui^sical. arc German war. 1871. It is o crest wine ALVA, DUKE OF, f>. 1508, d. 1582, a 

bis forte ; of the former. “ I 'redcconda : producing country, and l»as important famous general during the reign of Charles ' 
of tlie latter. “ fiappho ” and “ Ul e cotton manufacturer. The chief towns V. and Philip of Spain. It is said he 
Tofnersio ' of I’aula *’ f<ro min !• ‘uimifccl. are Strashurg, one of the strongert never lost a battle, and W'os never taken 
deceived the Order of Merit, 1905. fortretwe-s in the w^orkl. and containing one by surprise. As the viceroy of Philip in \ 

Ajl. OjNDS. fc>ee Jhliu. i>ic/. of tlie finest cathedrals in Kurope, a the Nothcrlands, 16C7-73, he acted with | 

ALNVifICK, a market town, and strictly strong fortress, and IlWhausen^ a manu- extreme cruelty, and was responsible for i 
the county tow’n of Northumberland, i.^ facturing town. the execution of 18,000 men. 

34 miles north of Newcastle. Its ALSATIA, Whitefriara, London. The ALVERSTONE, (Richard Everard 

foundation goes back to the Homan period, debtor's sanctuary which fonncrly exlrted Webster), LORD, 5. 1842, educated at 
and some of the ancient walls remain, here became the haunt of bad cliaractcrs, Hing’s College and Oiiartcrhouse Schools, i 

Alnwick Ca.stlo, the home of the doughty and wa.s abolished in 1697. gained honours both in Mathematics and i 

family of Percy, is a grand baronial ALTAI MOUNTAQIS ("Gold Moun- 01a.ssic8 at Cambridge, becoming a ; 

residence, and has seen much fighting, tains”). An Asiatic range forming for bm-rister, he soon made his mark, and in s' 
ALOES. See A/ed. Diet. some distance the boundary between 1885 was appointed Attorney-General, j 

ALPACA, a species of llama or American Siberia and the Chinese Empire. Silver and in 1900 Lord Chief Justice of England. : 
camel, which resembles a sheep in appear- and copper are abundant on the Huarian He rcpresentcil the ‘‘ Times ” before the 
ance, but is I^er and has a long neck, side of the chain, and gold, lead, zinc, and Parnell Commi.sslon, and Hritain at the 
It Is found chiefly in Chile and Peru, and iron are also worked. Hehring Sea Arbitration of 1893. He has ^ 

Is domesticated for the sake of its Jong ALTO'NA, an important town and port done much to promote athletics, 
woolly hair, which has a soft, silky texture, in the Pru.s.sian province Schle-swig- AM 'ADIS OF GAUL. In the Middle 
and is ased for the manufacture of shawls, Holstein, on the right bank of the Elbe, Ages. Amadis was a favourite name lor 
linings, cloth called alpaca and umbrellas, immediately opposite Hamburg. a hero of romance, and many stories of 

Unsuccessful attempts have been made to ALTORF, the cradle of Swiss liberty, chivalry and love had an Amadis for 

naturalise the animal in Britain. stands on the right bank of tlie Beuss. at their cliicf character. ^Tlie origin of the \ 

ALPHA AND OMEGA, the finst and its entrance into Lake Lucerne and Is the romance of Amadis of Gaul is uncertain. . 
last letters of the old Greek alphabet, capital of the canton of Uri. It was the it tells how he, a prince of Ganl. sailed to j 
Thus the phrase ** Alpha and Omega ” scene of many of the exploits of William Scotland, and afterwards travelled far, i 
signifies ” the beginning and the. ending ” Tell, of whom a colossal statue was erected having various adventures. It had a f 
of unj^thiug ; lienee the sum total or “the in the town in 1861. great vogue in Spain, Italy, and France 

real casence ” of anything. ALTRUISM, the opposite of egoism, or iu the T5th and succeeding centuries. 

ALPHEGE,SAINT,5. 954, d. 1013, marie ficliishness, a word coined by Comte AMALGAM, a combination of some 
Archbisiiop of Canterbury in 1000. The from the Italian altrui, “ others.” and nietal with mercury, formed by direct 
Danes, in 1013, made a raid on Kent and introduced into English by his positivist combination of the two metnls. TIiiw. if 
took Canterbury. The archbishop was disciples. silver and gold come in contact with , 

seized by the marauders and held for ALUM, one of a series of double salts mercury, they at once dissolve and unite 
ransom. Refusing to impoverish his people wliich the sulphate of aluminium forms w ith it. This fact is made great use of in 
by exacting money for his ransom, he was with alkaline sulphates. The moat com- silver and gold mining. The bar^k of our 
barbarously slain by Danish soldiers. mon is potash alum, wliicli is composed of mirrors is an amalgam of tin. Tl:o 
ALPINE CLUB, founded in 1857, with the sulphates of aluminium and potas- constituents of an aumlgum can be readily 
a view to encouraging Alpine exploration, slum, and may be prepared by dissolving separated again. * i 

and of providing a cciitre for all interested the two sulphates together, and allowing AM'AZON, tho largest river in the ! 
in Alpine climbing and investigation. H the compound salt to crystallize out. It world, 4,000 miles in length, rises in the ! 
numbers nbont 500 members, each of is produced on an extcimive scale near Andes, and flows through Brazil into tho | 
whom must give uu account of his Wlfitby, in Yorkshire, and in Glasgow. It Atlantic Ocean. Its basin is nearly as ' 
expedition, or of his contributions to is emoloyed as an astringent in medicine, largo as Europe, and it receives an im- 
Aliilue knowledge in some form before and has, in addition, many commercial uses, mens© number of tributaries, many of 
election. Thus it is employed in the manufacture of which exceed a thousand miles in length, 

ALPS, the grandest mountain aj'sk'm in fast colours^ as a mordant in dyeing, in The two cliief are tho Madeira, 2,000 miles 
Europe, strclclies from the Western Med- calico printing, paper making, and book- long, and the liio Negro, 1,400 miles. 
iterranean to tho D.%ntibo, and occupies binding. Other common alums are soda Its mouth Is 180 miles wide, and its current ^ 
portions of France, Italy, Switzerland, alum, and ammonia alum, the latter of is felt 150 miles out at sea. The great 
Bavaria, and Austria. The glaciers, snow- which is extensively prepared from the rainfall, combined with a high temperature, 
fields, and lakes of the system form tho ammoniacal w'aste of gas works, and renders the Amazon basin one of the most \ , 

greatest reservoir of fresh water in the is used as a .substitute for potash alum. productive regions of the globe, 

continent, and give rise to the Illiino, ALUM'BAGH (“ Beauty of the Soul ”), AMAZONS, according to Greek my- 
Rhone, I’o, and AdJgo, Considered ver- a domain about four miles south of thology, were a community of women 
tically, the system is divided into the Fore Lucknoiv, and containing a palace, waiviors, who permitted no man to dwell 
extending to tlie limit of trees (from mosque, temple, and beautiful gardens, among them. They killed their male 
5,000 to 6,000 feet) ; the AA'ddfe A from On the outbreak of the Indian Mutiny it offspring, or sent them to tiieir fathers 
tliat point to the snow line, containing tlie w’as converted by the rebels into a fort, among the neiglibouring nation, aiul 
summer pastures of tlie flocks, and forming but was captured by a small Britisli force, educated the females to war. They are 
tho homo of the chamois, ibex, and who held it until finally relieved in March, said to have cut off Uic right breast flo that 
marmot; and the JJigJt Alps, above the 1858. Sir Henry Havelock was burien it diould not impede them in the use of the 
limit of perpetual snow, which varies from w'ithin the ground.s. bow, A force of amazons under their 

^000 to 9,600 feet. There are many chains. ALU 'MINA, tlie oxide of aluminium, queen, Hippolyta, was vanquished by 

Tbo grandest is the Pt'vnine Alps, con- occurs native as the ruby, sapphire, and Hercules, and another, whose queen was 
taining Atont Blanc, 16,732 feet, and amelliyst. and.inalesspurestate.asemery. slain by Achilles, assisted tho Trojans 
Jlfonfe Ro«o, 16,200 feet, the two highest ALUMIN'IUM is one of the most against the Greeks, 

peaks ; but the chain most ficquently abundant of all the elements, though it has AMBER, a substance found in great 

visited is the Bernese Alps, tho eastern never been found in a pure state. It abundance on the Gorman coast of tho 

half of which is knowm as tho Bernese occurs combined with silicon and oxygen Baltic Sea, especially after a storm. It 

Oberland, and contains the Finstcraarhnrn in many of the older rocks which form the is believed to be the solidified resin of 
and Uie Jungfrau. The centre of the crust of the earth, and in clay and slate, extinct coniferous trew, Bometlm<» en- 
whole system is Aft. St. Gothard, through It is a tin-white metal, very ductile and closing small insects, pine-needles, etc. 
which has been constructed the longest malleable, and is not tarnished by the air AMBERGRIS I** ® fatty material 

tunnel in the world. Other tunnels under ordinary ckcumstances. It is now obtained from the aliincntary canal of 
piercing the main chain are those of Mt. manufactured on a lai^e scale, and its the cachalot whale, and consiste of the 
Cmis, Simplon and Arlherg. Carriage lightness and lustre have led to its being half digested bodies of the cuttlcnslL on 
roads traverse sixty of tlie Alpine passes, used for tlie metallic portions of optical which tho whale feeds. It is ii.-cu in 
the best known of wdiich are tlie Great instruments, and for ornamental work, perfumery. 

St. Bernard, the Simplon, the St, GoUiard, Did it admit of being soldered its useful- AMBLYOPIA w a term denoting 

and tho Foroa. ness would be still greater. Aluminium dimness of sight. 

ALSACEi-IDRRAINE, ot ELSASS* bronze, an alloy of one part aluminium AMBLYOPSIS, a kind of fish fodhd In 
LOTHRINGEN. a German imperial pro- and nine parts copper, resembles gold in the celebrated Mammoth Cave of 
vlnce lying along the left bank of the appearance, takes a high polish, tarnishes Kentucky, Its chief interest lies In 
llbine, and between the Moselle and the but little when exposed to the air, and light it sheds on the question of 
Sasr. was ceded to France in 1618, and is aa tenacious as steel. On account environment affects development; its eyes ] 
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tuiTin^, in the lapse o! ages, pracUcally 
disappeared, while ita organs of bearing 
and teellng have correspondingly de- 
veloped. 

AMBOYNA, the most important of the 
Moluccas, or Spice Islands, in tlie East 
Indies, has IoHo’ been famous for the 
cultivation of cloves. The Dutch 
in 1005 from the Eortugucso, »«d,bave 
held it ever since, except brom IpO to 
1811. The massacre of the liritish here 
in 1625 was a trcach«roua act. Amuoyna, 
the capital Cpopulatiou 
harbour. Cloves, sago, mango, timber and 

cocoa-nuts are the <^ief products. 

AMBRO^ SAINT, Bishop of Milan, 
and one of tlie Fatiiers of the Latin Oliurch, 
was a strong opponent of the heresy of 
Arius. lie excluded the Emperor Theo- 
dosius from his church on eccount of the 
maissacre of the rebellious Thessalonians, 
and imposed a severe penance upon him, 
extending over a period of eight montlis. 

AMBROSIA, the food of the gods. 
When given to favoured mortals, it gave 
them immortal beauty. It was also used 
os an unguent, whence we speak of 
Jove’s ambrosial locks. Hence tiie adji'c- 
tire •* arabroslal ” may mean delicately 
flavoured, or delicately perfumed, accord- 
ing as the food or the unguent is referred 
to. 

AMBRV or ALMERY. ( 1 ) In churches 
the niche or cupboard formed in the thick- 
ness of a wall to contain the altar vessels 
and other valuables. (2) In dwelling- 
bousca, a chest for keeping plate, etc. 

AMBULANCE, a word of French origin, 
sometimes loosely used in England as the 
name of a carriage for the conveyance of 
injured persons, but more properly apjilied 
to the whole of the arrangements made 
for Uie care of the sick and wounded in 
war time. The system includes hasa hos- 
pitals^ placed in healthy situations at a 
distance from the scat of hostilities ; 
fisld hospitals which move with the array, 
and arc fixed a few miles in its rear, and on 
the line of communications ; hearer- 
eompanies, and all the necessary appliances 
for moving tlie w'uunded with as little 
discomfort as possible. A staff of sur- 
geons, dressers, nurses, and uttendauts 
Id attached to every hospital, and all have 
on equipment of modern appliances, 
including the X-ray apparatus for tracing 
the course and locating the exact position I 
of a bullet. The bearer companies follow I 
the fighting line closely, and convey the 
wounded as speedily as possible out of the 
zone of fire, beyond which they receive 
such treatment as may be given on the 
actual field. The next movement is to tlie 
field hospital, and from thence serious 
cases are conveyed by trains of specially ^ 
constructed carriages, or by specially built 1 
waggons, to the base hospital. The 
organisation was completed in the Boer 
war, by the provision of hospital ships 
and convalescrnt homes. 

Accidents are fairly frequent in busy 
thoroughfares, in factories, and on railways, 
i’o spread a knowledge of how ** firet-aid '* 
may be intelligently rendered in such canes, 
the St, J ohn’s Ambulance Associatiou was 
founded in London in 1878, and the St. 
Ajadrew’a Ambulance Society in 1882. 
Lectures arc given and examinations held 
at centres in all parts of the country, and 
ibousands, including the police of several 
vl the larger towns, have availed them* 
ielves of the opportunities of mating 
themselves of service to their fellows. 

AMERICA, or the ** New World,” 
Retches Uirough four zones, for a distance 
of more than 9,000 miles from north 
to south, Tt consists of two immense 
“langulaf mass^ of land, each narrow- 
gg towards the south, joined by the 
"wuaua of Panama, which is but 35 mUes 


across. The out-standing physical fu- 
tures of the continent are the lofty 
mountain ranges, which, throughout its 
whole length, follow tlio west coast at 
varying distances, and contain many 
volcanic peaks; the extensive plains, 
and the gigantic rivers, to which, in 
North America, may be added numerous 
lakes of immense area. 

AMERICA CUP. a cup given by the 
Royal Yacht Squadron in 1851, In order 
to afford the New York yacht “ America " 
a chance of corapeUng against English 
yachts. Witli a little luck she won, and 
her .sj)irited owner made the prize a per- 
petual challenge cup for the yaclits of all 
nations. Many Englisii sjiortsmen. 


The second class, which of course grows 
every day. consists of words adopted from 
the foreign element or from Europe to meet 
a real need, or manufactured from Greek 
or Latin for that purpose : baggage Is 
American for luggage; elevator, for lift; 
section, for district ; locate, for place ; 
exposition, for exhibition. Some of theso 
Americanisms are puzzling to the English- 
man. as tlicy consist of comnjon words 
used in a sense to which he is quite 
unaccustomed. Thus a German is called 
a Dutchman. guard of a train is the 
conductor, the engine driver is the engineer, 
the .servant is the hdp, and candy moans 
sweetmeat of any kind. 

The following list of every-day words 


especially Sir I’homaa Lipton. have .since | may be useful ; Hee. an assembly of 
tried to win it back, but In vain. I persons for the joint performance of some 

AMERICA, DISCOVERY OP. Danish, task belonging to an individual, as an 

' ' ** I /....I rt/nal at.fl nnriloil fni* 


Norwegian, and Icelandic manuscripts 
show that ficamlinadan navig-itori 
reached and exi)lorcd portions of tJie 
mainland of North America us early as the 
tenth cenbiry, and that a settlement of 
Danes cxisUtd in Greenland in 1266. 
Twenty years later Icelandic missionaries 
visited Newfoundland. These facts were j 
unknown to Oliristophcr Columbus and j 
hia contemporaries, and to the Genoese ! 
sailor ia ascribed the honour of the dis- 
covery of the “ New World.” Aided by 
Spain, he set out in 1492 to find a sea-route 
to the East Indies, lie first sighted 
II ay ling Island, and afterwards discovered 
San Salvador, llayti, Cuba, and otiier West 
Indian Islands, a name given to the group j 
by Columbus from his snpposirig they 
wire ill tJie nciglibourhood of India. On 
a second voyage lie visited Jamaica, and 
on a third discovered Trinidad, and sur- 
veyed a portion of the northern coast of 
South America. Other intrepid explorers 
sailed wtJstwurJ. In 1497 an English 
vessel, commanded by Giovanni Cabot and 
bis fion Sebastian, Venetians settled in 
Bristol, cxiilored a portion of the coast of 
North America, and a year later Sebastian 
visited Newfoundland, The first to 
publish an account of the discoveries was 
Amerigo Vespucci, and the land, of which 
ho was supposed to be the ^coverer, 
came to be called by hia name. The first 
settlement on the mainland was made by 
Spain, on the reuinsula of Florida, 1512. 
Tlie Spaniards were also first in conquest. ^ 
Mexico was avibducd by Cortez, and Peru by '( 
IHsarro. When these conquests became 
known, Francis I. of France sent out an 
expedition which surveyed more than 
2,000 miles of the coast of North America, 
and Jacques Cartier sailed up the Bt. 
Lawrence almost to the site of Montreal. 


apple-bee, to peel and core apples for 
drying ; biscuit, hot roll ; bug. an insect ; 
carom, cannon (at billiards); the cars, 
a train ; clerk, shopman ; cracker, biscuit ; 
cuspidor, spittoon ; dep6l, railway station ; 
dry goods, drapery, dress stuff ; gutns, 
overshoes, golo.shes ; lunch, any slight, 
hasty meal ; mail, to post (letters) ; 
notions, small things ; recitation, lesson, or 
lecture ; railway, tramway ; rubbers, over- 
shoes ; stage, stage-coach ; store, shop ; 
ship, to send by train (as well as ship); 
vine, anv climbing plant ; wagon, carriage. 

AMERICA, NORTH, area about 
8 million square miles, extends from 
the Arctic Circle to well within the Tropics. 
The east coast is deeply indented, while the 
west is comparatively regular. The 
Hocky Mountains run almost parallel to the 
west coast throughout its whole length, and 
a range of less elevation, Um AppMachian 
System, is found in the east. Between 
the two is an immense plain, stretching 
from the Arctic Ocean to the Gulf of 
Mexico, reaching its greatest elevation, 

** ti»e Height of Land,” along the fiftieth 
parallel of latitude, aii i on the west, 
merging into a sloping table-land which 
leads to the foot hills of the llockies. 
Most of the plain consists of undulating 
grass-covered prairie land, but portions 
are well- timbered. The rivers are among 
the largest in the world. The Mackenzie 
flows into the Arctic Ocean, the Nelson into 
Hudson Bay, the St. LawTcnce into the 
Atlantic, and the Mississippi and the Rio 
Grande del Norte Into tlie Gulf of klcxico. 
Few rivers of importance flow westward. 
The chief are the Yukon, flowing into 
Behring Sea, the Fraser, and the Columbia. 

The lakes include many of the largest 
aheete of Ir&sh water on the globe. The 
i Mackenzie basin contains I^ake Atha- 
Inl520, Mo^rf/on a rortuguoso, entered the bases, Great Bear Lake, and Great Slave 


Pacific Coast by sailing through the Strait | 
which bears his name. More than two 
centuries elapsed before Behring, a Dane 
in command of a Russiaa expedition sent 
out by Peter the Great in 1728, by sailing 
through Behring’s Strait, proved the 
separation of America from Asia ; while 
the existence of a ” North West-Passage ’* 
between tho Atlantic and Pacific Oceans, 
was only definitely settled by Sir liobert 
M' Clare in 1850. 


Lake ; Lakes Manitoba and Winnipeg are 
drained by tho Nelson ; and Superior, 
Michigan, Huron, Eric, and Ontario swell 
the volume of the St. Lawrence. The Great 
Salt Lake has no effluent. 

American Indians form but a small 
proportion of the inhabitants, who mostly 
consist of tlie descendants of European 
emigrants. French is chiefly spoken in the 
province of Quebec ; Englisii for the moat 
i>art in the rest of Canada and tlie United 


AMEWCANISMS, words or phrases | States ; Spanish in Mexico, Central 
current in the United States, but not recog - 1 America, and many of ♦he West Indian 
nlscd as correct ICnglish on this side of tbe j Islands. 


Atlantic. Under this heading wo include 
first the words current in both countries 
before the separation in 1783, but which 
have since become obsolete in England, 
or have lost in England tiie meaning they 
now have in the States ; and secondly, new 


AMERICA, SOUTEU area about 7 
million square miles, is a compact mass 
of iand in the shape of a right angled 
triangle, Uiree-fourtlis of w-Jn'ch lies 
within the Tropics. Few inlets are found 
on iU coast, but the enormous amount of 


words introduced into American speech i river navigation compensates for tho 


since that event, but not yet naturalised 
in England. Thus, of the first cl'iss wo 
may mention : — efu^re, little Job or errand ; 
sick, meaning ill ; creek, small stream or 


deficiency. I’he giant range of the Andes 
extends from the Isthmus of Panama to 
Cape Horn, keeping close to the west coast, 
and ranges of lower elevation are found in 


river ; deck, a pack of cari^ ; fall, autumn. ■ tbe oast ; but South America Is prt« 



Amb, 

•iiiineni!^ tii8 coaftocnt of plotao. Tbnoe 
may be oooudereiS to ooo&ecticm vdlb the 
three chief rirere, the Ortnooo^ the kmtaon 
•ad ttie Ia Plata or mate. TAe Lkmos of 
Qie Orinoco are almost Icrel, a desert in 
the dry season, but in the wet season 
pastunce for troops of horseB and 
herds of cattle. The Sdvoi of the Amason 
raUey Iprm an impenetrable forest, the 
taigeet in the wond, which provides a 
fmmter variety of trees Uian is found 
auMwhere, The Pampa* are wide grassy 
plains In the basin of the Parana w-bioh 
anpport great herds of horses and wild 
cattle. ®ba DeeeH ef Attacamaj along liie 
coast of Chile and Peru, is a rainless 
re^on. 

limiites. generally Spaniards or of 
Spanish descent, form about one-third of 
the population. With the exception of 
Guiana, which consists of British, Prencii, 
and Dutch possessions, the land is divided 
among a number of republics, the largest 
of wlucti are Brazil, Argentina, Bolivia, 
Peru, Colombia, and Venezuela. 

There are lew islaiids, the chief groups 
being that of Ticrra del Pnego in tise 
extreme south, and the Falkland Islands, ' 
about 260 miles to the north-oaat, belong- 
ing to Britain. 

AMERICAN CIVIL WAR, THE, arose 
principally out of disputes betwiin tlie 
Kortherii and Soutliern States, on tlie 

g uestion of Negro plavvry. The Southei n 
tates favotu'ed the extension of the lirea 
in which t]a\*c3 were held, while the 
Northern States resolutely opposed such 
extension, and many people advoonted 
the entire abolition of the system. When, ' 
in the autumn of lS(iO, it became clear 
that the northern States w<»uld corry the 
presidential elections. South Caroiina 
formally sw’odcd from the Union, and was 
soon joined by ten other States. After 
the election of Abraliam Lincoln, the 
seceding States formed themselves into 
the Southern Confederation, February 4th, 
1861, and elected Jeffersoo Davis as their 
pi-esident. A largo army was soon 
organised to defend the independence of 
the new confederation, but the remaining 
States, under the name of the Federal 
States, resolved to maintain tlie Cnion at 
any cost. A war went ou with varying 
•uccess daring the years 1801-64 ; but in 
April, 1866, Lee, the Confederate comman- 
der-in-chief. surrendered witli all his men, 
and the otiier Confederate generals soon 
followed his c.xample. At the end of the 
war every slave in tlie United States 
found himself free, President Lincoln 
having proclaimed the total and uncon- 
ditional abolition of slavery. 

AMERICAM INDIANS, the name uraally 
given to the various tribes who peopled tlie 
New World at the time of its discovery, 
and to their descendants. The term 
Ihdian ** is a mistake, and arose from 
the error of Columbus and oilier early 
explorers, who thought the new ly-discov- 
ered land near India. The various races 
are characterised by a coj'per coloured 
skin, lank black hair, high cheek bone?, 
long deep set eyes, and prominent noscfi. 
They vary in stature and physical develop- 
ment. Tlie finest apecimens are found 
among the Patagonians of South America, 
and the Iroquoia, Pawnees, and Sioux of 
the United States and Canada. When the 
whole country was at their disposal they 
were dever hunters, keen observers of 
nature and natural phenomena, brave 
wrarriois, capable of enduring great hard- 
ships, er env form of torture, without 
monnoring* out ceaei to tbetr prisoners, 
withontooBsideratiemof ageorsex. Many 
in North America are itlll in a semi- 
dviliaed condition. In the United States 
they dweU in portione of lend set apart 
tor them, fcaown as ** fesemtioDS.*’ 


GtNERAL mPOBMATlOii. 

Thdr numbers are estimated with dllli- 
oulty. In North America they do not 
exc^ ten tn^lons, and the number is 
decreasing; in South America there are 
probably seven millions, most of whom 
profess Christianity. 

AMERICAN WAR OF INDEPEND- 
ENCE, 1775-1783. The Seven Tears’ 
War had beenw'aged by Britain principally 
for the protection of her American colonies, 
and, at its close, it was necca'U^ry to main- 
tain a protecting army of 10,000 men in 
America. It was felt that the colonists 
ought to bear their share of the burden 
of additional taxation, and, in 1764, 
Grenvfllo, the Prime Minister, imposed 
duties on several articles of American 
trade. The colonists, while admitting 
their liability to be taxed, maintained 
tiiat tlie duties should be imposed 
by their own colonial parliaments, and 
resolved not to pay. The king, supported 
by Parliament, refused their demands, and 
at length botli sid^i prepared for war. 
George Washington was appointed com- 
rnarider-in-chief of the colonial forces to 
be raised. Before he took up his com- 
in.nnd, the British won a victory at 
Bunker’s Eill (1775). The colonists 
still professed loyalty to the crown, 
and sent to the king a petition known 
OA tiie “ Olive Branch.” 'Jliia having 
failed iu its obiect. the colonists drew up 
a formal Dfilarniion of Independence^ in 
which they declared tbemscU ea a Bcpublic, 
with the title of the United States oi 
America, July 4th. 1776. IVar now began 
in earnoflt, and lasted with varying fortune 
five year.s. The end camo with the 
surrender of Cornwallis and his army at 
Yortfown, in 1781, By ti»c Treaty of 
VeriaiJtea^ 1783, England acknowledgeo j 
the Independence of the United States. 

AMERIGO VESPUCCI, a Florentine 
geiitleman who. from 1499-1505, visited ' 
tlie New Worla four times, first under 
the auspices of Spain, and afterwards of 
Portugal. He was the first to pubiisb an 
account of the discoveries. Portions of 
tiiifl work were translated Into German, 
and many editions were printed, a circum- 
stance winch Is said to have led geograph- 
ical writers to give his name to the 
Amer ican c on tincu t. 

AMETHYST, a precious stone of a violet 
or purple colour. It is a crystalline form 
of alumina, the colour being duo to traces 
of metallic oxides and is extremely hard. 

In Ancient Greece it was worn round the 
neck to prevent intoxication ; hence the 
name, wliich means uninioxirafed. The 
most valuable ametbysts come from 
India, Ceylon, and Brazil, but the mineral 
la also found in Kurope. 

AMHERST, GENERAL, b. 1717, d, 1797, 
played an important part in the acquisi- 
tion of Canada, In 1758 he assisted In 
the capture of Loui^erg, which led to the 
eubmiasion of Cape Breton Island and 
Prince Edtccard^s Island, The next year 
ho led an expedition wiiich wa-s to reduce 
Ticonderega, and tlien descend the St. 
Lawrence to assir;t Wolfe against Quebec. 
Lie accomplished the former, but was too 
late to form a junction with Wolfe. In 
1760 he invested Montreal, and compelled 
the governor to capitulate, on condition 
that the French oSicen and soldiers should 
be sent home, and take no further part in 
the war. This left the English in poesoa- 
sion of the whole of Canada. 

AMIENS, on the river Boinme, and on 
tiio raiiw'ay from Boulogne to Paris, the 
old capital of Picardy, w'aa the birth-place 
of Pet^v the Hermit. Its richly decorated 
cathedral, commenced in 1220, is a master- 
piece of Gothic architecture. 

AMDEm TREATY OF,^ 

England, Fr«ic<^ Spain, and Holland, 
ended the War of the French Revolution, 


Ajt». 

1602. England reefiered to their fomef 
holders all her conquMts daring the war. 
except Trinidad and Oeyloa ; end Fraaoe 
to evacuate Nafuee and the Papal 

AM'MERGAU. See Oher-Anmmmk 

AMMON, an Egyptian deity, iden- 
tified by tlie Greeks with Zeus, and t>J the 
Romans with Jupiter, whose wenrship 
spread over Uie whole of Egypt and parts 
of North Africa and Greece. He is repre- 
sented os a ram, or os a huoan being wi^ 
a ram’s head or horns. 

AMMONIA is a colourless, gaseous 
compound of nitrogen and hydrogen, 
having a powerfully pungent smell, by 
means of which it can be readily recog- 
nised. It is lighter than air and extremely 
soluble in water; the solution in water 
romu the liquid ammonia of the cliemist. 
wmonia is strongly alkaline, and unites 
with acids to form tlie various salts of 
ammonia. It is produced in the decom- 
position of organic matter containing 
nitrogen and hydrogen, and, for thS 
reason, it Is present InJUie air, but in email 
quantities, and usually in the fesrm cd the 
carbonate. The ” ammoniacal liquor** of 
the gas works is now the source of all 
ammonia salts for commercial purposes. 

AMMONITES. A genus of fossil shells, 
so named from tiisir resemblance to the 
twisted horns in the representations of 
the god Ammon. The sbolli were 
chambered. Above two hundred species 
have been enumerated, varying in size, 
Lie largest renciiing a diameter of from 
throe to four foot. 

AMOS (or amuek), a Malay word 
moaning ” engaging furiously in battle ” *, 
only used in the puruae “ to run amok.** 
signifying to rush through the streete 
striking indiscriminately at the passors-by, 
an act not uncommon among tiio Malays 
when under tiie influence of ** bhang ** 
or opium. 

AMOY, a seaport town of Cldna, on a 
small island of the same name in the 
Straits of Foklen, posseyw^ox one of the 
finest harbours in the world. It was one 
of the ports tijrown open to foreigners by 
the treaty of IS 12, and now bos a cou- 
siderabie trade, exporting tea and sugar, 
and importing opium and European goods. 

AMPERE, the unit of measure of the 
strength of an electric curresb. 

AMPERE, ANDRE, b. at Lyons, 1773. 
d, at Marseillca, 1836, A famous French 
matiiexnatician and scientist, who dis- 
tinguished liimscif by the apploUlon of 
mathematical analysis to im •sfeigattoDS 
relating to electricity, magnetism, and 
light, and by his researches in electro- 
dynamics, on which subject he published 
three separate works. lie showed the 
connection between electricity and mag- 
netism, and in 1821 pointed out the 
possibility of the construction of the 
electric telegraph. 

AMPHIB TA,(Gr.“bavings donWelife’*), 
vertebrate animals which breathe 
means of gills during the process of 
development, but possess lungs 1“ ^ 
adult stage. The Amphibia are airanaiifi 
in four orders. In tlie first the body p 
snske-llke, and without limbs, as teen 
the blind worms of the Tropics; in th# 
second, of which Ute newt is a type, the 
tail of the embryo persists throughemt life ; 
the third, which includes frogs and toad|b 
possess neitijer tail nor gills when lah/ 
developed; the fourth order is txttobt. 
In all existing species the young are pro- 
duced from egfp, and all, at flret. poisiii 
the form and organs of flw. 

AMFH1THEATRB» a roofiew boflta 
erected by the Eomaiis for the 
gladiatorial oombata and flghti m wM 
beasta. The boflding woo cQ^dioil in 



Amf. 

Im. Hie o«atral optn space wae ibe 
4f«na, and was the aoene of the ytnAtm 
eonteBta. Banning roand this were the 
Tsolts in which the wild animate were 
confined, and above these rose the galleryf 
idth tiers of seats, and radiating gangwa:^ 
which permitted eas/ access to all pnrw* 
The lo^-er tiers wese reserved for the 
senators and Judges, Aimwt every 
important Homan colony beam indlcauoia 
of the existence of an 5® 

largest is the Coliiciwi at Home, 

Vespasian and completed by his son Titus. 
The remains cover more than five acjrw. 
The second In else is the one at Verona, in 
which tite whole of the internal arcbitco 
tare te well preserved, including the rows 
of concentric seats and the steps leading to 
them. 

AMPHITRI 'TE ('tri-te), in classical 
mytiiology, daughter of Occanus, and 
wife of Poseidon. She is represented as 
riding in a chariot of sliells drawn by 
Tritons, or on a dolpliin. Ttie name te 
also used to denote the sea itself. 

AMPHrr'BYQN. king of Thebes. Re 
avenged the deaths of the sons of Electryoii, 
and in return received Alcmene, tlie 
daughter of the latter, in marriage. Zeus 
is said to have assumed Uls form in order 
to gain admission to his home, a story 
which has formed tho basis of the plots of 
comedies by Moiiere and others. 

AUBnS AB or UMBIT81R, the holy city 
of the Sikhs in the Punjab, N.W. India. 
It contains the X^e of Immortality and 
the Golden Templo. The former is a pond 
in which the Sikiis immerse themselves to 
be purified of sin, and tho latter one of the 
most beautiful buildings in the world. 
The city is a place of groat trade, and 
maouf actur es shawls and silKs. 

AMSTERDAM, the capital of Holland, 
stands at tho Junction of the Amstol with 
the Y. Tho greater part of the city is 
built on piles, tlie town hall standing on 
13,000. Many of tho piles hare slipped, 
and, as a consequence, somo of the walls of 
the houses are oat of the perpendicular, 
leaning forward, backward, or to either 
side ; and no two houses are exactly 
alike. Canals cut tho city into ninety 
islands, connected by 300 bridges. Am- 
sterdam was once the first port in the 
world, but its trade bos declined. The 
special industry is diamond-cutting ; 
population upwards of 500,000. 

AM'ULBT. inything worn as a charm, 
to protect the wearer against disease, 
aociden^ evil spirits, or witchcraft. Tlie 
idea and name are both eastern in origin, 
but belief in the efilcaoy of amulets has 
existed among almost every nation during 
some period of ile history. They were 
common among the early Egyptians, the 
Greeks, and the Homans, lire Jews were 
eroecially addicted to their ase ; their 
phylac^os were not only badges of 
piety, but W'ere frequently regarded by 
them M possessing protective powers. 
Many Christians of the first century wore 
amulets marked with a fish, and the 
of Laodicca forbade the clergy 
miner to wear or manufacture them, and 
2.®* condemned by the 
Church In the eighth century. Tho Turks 
and many Orientals still deem amulets of 

SSlSJhJi? Ip powers has not 

AitOMthw died out among ignorant and 

Wplo in Western Europe. 
“OOB, tU« •• Great luiar," 
OTO ot tto lws«t riTra of Bastem Aaik, 
flows into tho sea of Okhotsk. U forms 
nwsomo (^^co, ^e boundary between 
Bib^a and China, but its lower course is 
JJoUy in BossUu territory. Its basin is 

5»viaable for 2,500 
nnjigntlon is impeded by 
iw tor eight monUuicd the year. 


OBNBBAL INFOBMATION. 

AMABAPnSTS. e fanatical sect that i 
.^Se to Saxony^urlng the Eefonnation. * 
and took an active part to the Peasants 
War. They insisted on adult baptism 
and the rebaptism of all persons joining 
theiroommnnity, and acknowledged neither 
civil nor ecclesiastical autiiority. Severe 
laws were passed against them, and many 
were pnt to death, but attempts at sup- 
pression and persecution served only to 
spread their peculiar doctrines, and 
disciples arose in Switzerland, the Nether- 
lands, and in England, wh^e several were 
executed from 1535-1540. In 15311, 
under the leadership of John Matthias and 
John Boccoldt, they took possession of the 
city of Monster to Westphalia, and were 
guilty of great excesses. Matthias was 
killed in repelling troops sent against him, 
and, on the recapture of the city, Boccoldt 
was tortured to death. The sect is still 
numerous in Holland, Switzerland, and 
parts of Germany, but contains several 
divisio.’is, separated from one another 
by their ideas on Church discipline ; 
though all are now characterised by 
habits of useful Industry and purity of life. 
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to form water. Chemical analyste te 
concerned to diacovertog the elementary 
ooBstitnents which enter into the fonna- 
tiou of various compounds, and the 
proportion to which they are oombined. 

ANALYST, PUBLIC, an officer, 
attached usually to a local authority, 
whose duty it is to analyse samples of food, 
drugs, or water submitted to 1dm, partic- 
ularly to reference to adulteration in the 
two former, and of impurities in the latter, 
and to determine the nature and quantity 
of such adulterations or impurities. 

AN'AROHISM (Gr. without goT«m- 
ment " a term used to include the doctrines 
held by an extreme wing of socialists. They 
aim at the abolition of all forms of govern- 
meijL And the establishment of a social 
system based upon the absolute freedom 
of the individual. To attain Hiese ends, 
the destruction of life and property te| 
in their opinion, justifiable, 

ANATH'EMi the Greek equivalent ot 
a Hebrew word meaning the thing d^oted. 
Such an object could not be redpetn^id; 
if inanimate, it became the property of tbe 
priests, and if living, it had to be 8at.Tiilccd, 


Tlie name is sometimes wrongly applied human boinga being in ancieut time^ no 
to English Baptists, who have no historical j exception, e.g., Jei>hthah’a daughter 
connection with the Anabaptists. | (Judges xl. 31). Since, in heathen cona- 

ANACHUONISM, a violation of chrono- tries, offering^ were also dedicated to the 
logical order in a story, play, or pict\irt*. ! powers of evil, the word came to be nsed 
Shakespeare, in Troilus and Cresdda, in the sense or acewraed^ and is usnally ao 

makes Hector quote Aristotle ; the latter translated when appearing in the New 

lived B.C. 38<i-322, and tiie fonv.cr is Testament. In tbe Homan Catholic and 

a hero of tho Trojan war, which certainly | Greek Churches, Anathema signifies the 

took place before 1000 B.r. j most serious form of excommunication, 

ANACOLUTEON. Refer to ImJex. j and was freely used in the Middle Ages. 
ANACONDA, tlie largest of the boa , ANATOLIA, i.o., Land of the Sunrise 
family, and the larg^t serpent found in or Eastern Land, the Greek and modern 
the Now World, attaining a length of 20 i name of Asia Minor, a peninsula as large aa 
feet. It ia destitute of poison fangs, ; France, in tho south-woat of Asia. Its 
cruslics its victims by means of tJ<e shores are wa^.hed by the Black Sea. tho 
powerful folds of its body, and, having Archipelago, and the Levant. The coun- 
dilatuble jaws, swallows them whole. It try is a plateau, crossed by lofty mountain 
lives in or near tlie water, chiefly in the , ranges, and produces cotton, opium, 
foroats of the Amazon, and in Guiana, ! fruits, wine and silk. The population ia 
swims well, and can remain submerged of various races ; the Turks govern, but 
for a long time. Jta skin is made into j the commerce and tlie professional work 
shoes, oil is procured from its fat, and the of tho country are in the hamls of Greeks 
natives eat its flesh. j and Armenians. The largest towns are 

ANAC'REON, a famous Greek Lyric ; Smyrna and Trebizonu. 
poet, 5. at Teos about 5G0 n.o., d. 475 B.O. i ANAXAG'ORAS, 6. 500 B.C.. d. 428 B.C. ; 
Some of his odes were translated into | a great Greek phUosopher. He went 
English by Moore and Cowley, but many early to Athens, then in tho zenith ol ita 
of those usuMly ascrioed to him are of later glory, and acquired fame as a philosopher 
workmanship. I and teacher, having Pericles and itluriifides 

AN AGRAM, a word or sentence formed j among his pupils. It is curious to mark 
by rewriting the letters of another word or » how nearly ho antu in.ated tlte preaent 
sentence in a dillcrent order, thus deliver^ i “ Atomic” theory of the constitution of 
revuea ; heat, hate ; ore simple fonns of : matter. 

anagram. At one time tho making of ANC.ffi;US. a son of Neptune, killed by 
anagrams enjoyed a wide popularity. 1 a boar. 

AN 'Ami, a race of ^nanta descended j ANCESTOR-WORSHIP. Refer to Index. 

from Arba, wh^o dwelt to the soutiiern part | ANCHI'SES, tho father of JEneas. He 

of Canaan. Their etoef aty ^ya8 Hebroti, was rescued by his son from the flumes ol 
tho mty of ^ba, which became the ; Troy, and accompanied him in Uisi wauder- 
posseasion of Caleb after be bad succeeded | ings as far as Sicily, where he died. 

i ANCHORITB or ANCHORET, from a 
mwrSrkS* 4 . 'Greek word signifying “to withdraw”; 

^ ALOQUE, a tomi used m anatomy to a religious devotee who passed his life in 
Indicate an organ whl^ perforins the same j a cell, or other secluded retreat, witliout 
™ J?*”*.'®® oooimuntcation with the rest ol msiikiiid. 

I moTing from lus cell, while tlie hermit, 
i””® i **®“Sh Rvoiding mankind, ranged alToad. 

1 iNCHO Vr, a small fish of the herrinij 

if.® ““l®e®’»> P«-'famUy. usually four to sli inches long, 
‘'“’'‘"SI found abundantly In the Mediterr.ane.sn, 
av«5to^® . ! 0“'^ *’®o 0“ ‘*'0 “OS'S of England. Holland. 

of a I and France. They have to be suited as 
component , soon as caught, a.«( the flesh soon spoils, 
if M?*a of tifnthesis , ; They are asrially caught at night, a light 

displayed to attract thorn, when 

parts to form a wb^e, Tims, by means of ! tlxey are surrounded wif h note. 

i ancient MARINER, THE. one of 
B^arated into its constituent gases, I t!ie best poems of fiamuol Ta 3 Tor Coleridge, 
oxygen and liywt^en, or, by passing an ’ It dcscjribea tho pen 5 iltie 3 a sailor was 
Metric spa^ through a mixture of the imaginod to suffer for shooting on aiba- 
two gases, they way be wade to combine troifa. 
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ANOOlfA, « iea|M>rt of Italy, posBeoting 
on« of the flnegt harboura on she Adriatia 
The triumphal andi of white marble, still 
atanding on the ancient quay, was erected 
1^ the Roman senate in honour of 
Asian. 

ANDALUSIA, a province in the south of 
Spain, slightly larger than Ireland, 
celebrated for its fertility and beauty of 
scenery. It produces large grain crops, 
fruits, and wines, and possesses the richest 
mines in Spain, many of which are worked 
by English companies. Huelva in the 
west the chief mining centre, contains the 
Rio Tinto copper mines. The chief ports 
are Cadiz and Malaga. Seville, called by 
tiie Spaniards the ** Queen of Andalusia,^' 
** the Enchantress,** contains many heap* 
tUul Af oorish boildings, and is celebrated 
for Its bull fights and its tobacco factories. 
Qranada, a very beautiful dty, was the 
capital of the kingdom of the Moors, 
and was named by them the *' Queen of 
Cities.*’ 

AN 'DERM ATT, a Swiss village and high 
▼alley in tlie Canton of Uri. The four 
chief Alpine roads converge here and make 
Andermatt one of the chief tourist centres 
of Switzerland. 

ANDERSEK. HANS CHRISTIAN, a 

Danish poet, novelist, dramatist, and 
story writer, ft. at Odense, 1805, d. 1875. 
His ** Fairy Tales ** have been translated 
into almost every European language, and 
have made him world famous. 

ANDERSON. EUZABETH GARRETT, 
ft. 1836, was one of the pioneers in opening 
the doors of the znedical profession to 
women ; qualifying in 1865, she has for 
many years been in practice as a Westrond 
physician, and till comparatively recently, 
was Dean of the London School of Medicine 
lot Women. 

ANDES, the most important mountain 
chain in South America, stretches from 
the Lithmus of Panama to Cape Horn, a 
distance of 4,500 miles. The name is 
probably derived from An(a, an Indian 
word moaning silver. The North Ande$ 
consists of thireo parallel chains, in w'hicb 
ore crowded many of the loftiest peaks in 
America, most of them volcanoes, includ- 
ing Chimborazo, Antisano, and Cotopaxi. 
The two parallel chains of the Centred 
Andes enclose lofty tablelands, eeparated 
by transverse ranges. The Southern 
Andes is a single chain, and contains the 
highest mountain in the New World, the 
volcanic peak of Aconcagua, 22,400 feet. 
This peak was ascended by Mr. R. Rankin, 
though deserted by his guides, in Decem- 
ber, 1902. Ho passed the night in the 
open, at an elevation of 22,000 feet. 
Earthquake shocks are frequent through- 
out the whole of tlie Andes Range. 

ANDRASST, COUNT, a Hungarian 
statesman and diplomatist, ft. 1823, d. 1890. 
He was exiled from 1848 to 1851, and 
became prime minister in 1867. 

ANDR]^ JOHN, ft. in London, 1751. 
He was adjutant-general to the British 
forces in America daring the War of 
Independence, and was appointed by 
General Clinton to carry on the negotia- 
tions with Arnold, who had offered to 
betray his command at West Point 
Major Andrft was captured when returning 
from an interview with the traitor, and 
shot 08 a qpy, 1780. A monument to his 
memoiy was erected in Westminster 
Abbey. 

ANDREE. SALOMON AUGUST, ft. 1854, 
a Swedish engineer, who conceived tlje 
idea of reachini^tbe North Pole by means 
of a balloon. With two others he started 
from Danes Island on the north-west 
comer of Spitzberm, July 11, 1897. 

A pigeon, one of thirty-two he carried, 
was shot on July 82, and found to bear 


a message dated July 13, saying that all 
was well, and that they had travelled 
187 miles in the two days. Since then 
no news has been received. 

ANDREW. SAINT, the patron saint of 
Scotland, was a brother of Simon Peter, 
and a native of Bethsaida. He was a 
follower of John the Baptist, and became 
one of the first disciples of Christ. He is 
said to have been emoLfied at Patrse, in 
Aohaia. 

, ^ ANOREWES, LANCELOT, ft. in London, 
1555, d. 1626, on eminent English prelate, 
who ooonpied in soooeasion the sees of Ely, 
Chichester, and Winchester. He was a 
member of the Hampton Court Oon- 
feroDoe, and one of tiie translators of the 
Authorised Version of the Bible. 

AN'DROCLUS or ANDROCLES. a run- 
away Roman slave who, on his recapture, 
was condemned to the lions in the circus. 
The animal let loose against him proved 
to bo the same from whose paw he bad 
extracted a thorn, and with which be had 
lived daring his brief period of liberty. 
The animal fawned upon him ; the story 
became known, and the slave received 
his freedom and permission to lead the 
lion through t he str eets of Romo. 

ANDROM'ACHE (a-che), the wile of 
Hector, and the noblest female character 
in the Hiad. She is the chief person in 
tragedies by Euripides and Racine. 

ANDROM'EDA. a beautiful Ethiopian 
princess, who, on the demand of Neptune, 
was offered as a sacrifice to a sea-monster, 
because her mother Cassiopeia had I 
declaredshe was as beautiful os the Nereids. 
She was discovered, chained to a rock, by 
Perseus, who slew the monster, liberated 
Andromeda, and claimed her as his wife. 

ANEHOM'ETER, an instrument for 
determioing Uio force and velocity of the 
wind. 

ANEM'ONE, (o-nc), the wind-flower,** 
a plemt belonging to the order, Ranuucu- 
lacese. It is also the name, in zoolo^, of 
a Bub-daas of actinozoa, frequently found 
io rock pools around the coast. They 
may be watched expanding their senaitive 
petal-like tentacles in search of the 
materials that form their prey. Uncovered 
by the water, thsy contract into a rounded, 
firm, jelly-like mass, attached to rocks 
and stones by means of a flattened disc 
whic h ac ts like a sucker. 

ANEROnX a form of barometer in- 
vented by m!. Vidi in 1844. It consists of 
a small box of metal, exhausted of air, and 
made perfectly air-tight. Variations In 
air-pressure cause a slight movement 
inwards or outwards, of the thin metallic 
plate forming the top. The movement is 
conveyed to a system of levers and springs 
In the interior, and registered on a dial. 

ANGEL. (1) A divine messenger. (2) 
A gold coin current in England from the 
reign of Edward IV. to the end of that of 
Charles I. The obverse side was stamped 
with the figure of Michael, the arcbangol, 
ftanding on a dragon, and plerdng him 
through the mouth with a spear. Its 
value varied at different periods from 
6 b. 8d. to 10s. 

ANGEL 10 DOCTOR, a popular name 

for Thomas Aquinas. 

ANGELICO, FRA, was an Italian 
painter of regions and ecclesiastical 
subjects, ft. at Mugello in Tuscany, 1381, 
d, in Rome, 1455. His work, in the form 
of fresco painting, is to be found In all parts 
of Italy, but the finest examples are in the 
Convent of St. Mark at Florence. 

AN'GELO, mCHAEL. See Michel- 
Angdo. 

ANGELO, CASTLE OF SAINT. 
ori^sUy Hadrian’s mausoleum at Rome ; 
it has been conv^ted into a fortress, and 
is eonnected with ths Vstiesn quarter by 
tbi Font Sant* Angelo. 


ANOELUS, a bell rung in 
OathoHo countries at morn, noon, and 
sunset, to remind the faithful to 'recite 
the Ave Morto, os the angel’s salutation 
to ths Virgin Mary is cail^ 

ANGEVro UNB, the kings of England 
from Henry 11. to Richard II. indosive. 
They are also called the Planti^enet line. 
The name ** Angevin ** arose from 
Henry n. being the son of Geoffrey, 
Count of An/otf, who monied Matilda, 
daughter of Heni^ I. 

I^QLER, is a ciurions fish which lies 
concealed and entices its prey within 
reach of its capacious mouth by means of 
two lures. The lures are two tentacles 
situated on the head ; these tentacles are 
kept in constant vibration and thus 
simulate small water creatures ; when fish 
approach, however, they find out their 
mistake to their cost. In the depths of 
the ocean, below the level to which light 
penetrates, species of angler occur provided 
with lures tipped with pboepborescent 
organs, so as to attract attention in the 
dark. The name is ^rived from the 
habit, above mentioned, of angling for 
their prey. 

ANGLES, a German tribe from Schleswig 
who took part with their neighbours, the 
Saxons and the Jutes, in the conquest of 
Britain, in the fifth century, and gave their 
name to England. 

ANGLESEY or ANGLESEA, ** the 

island of the Angles,” is an island and 
county, separated from the mainland of 
Wales by the Menal Strait. Its area 
exceeds 180 square miles, and its popula- 
tion (IDOl census) Is 34,808. Beaumaris 
is the county town, but the largest is 
Holyhead, a packet station for DubUn. 

ANGLESEY. (Henry Paget), FIRST 
MARQUIS OF, ft. 17G8, d. 1854 ; son of 
the Karl of Uxbridge, distinguished him- 
self as a soldier. He led the British 
cavalry at the Battle of Waterloo, and 
contributed much to the victory. He 
had succeeded his father in 1812 as Earl 
of Uxbridge, and his new title was the 
reward of his services in the great battle. 
As Lord Lieutenant of Ireland he gained 
the afToctions of the Irish. 

ANGLIA, EAST, a kingdom founded by 
the Angles In the east of England, com- 
prising the counties of Cambridge, Norfolk 
and Suffolk, a district to which the name 
is still applied. 

ANGLICAN CHURCH includes the 
Oburch of England and all other churches 
in communion with it, namely, the 
Episcopal Oburch in Scotland, the Dis- 
established Church of Ireland, the Pro- 
testant Episcopal Olmrch in America, and 
the Anglican Ohurches in India and the 
Colonies. In these various churches there 
are nearly 300 acting bishops. 

ANGLO-JAPANESE TREATY. The 
effect of the first treaty (1902) between 
England and Japan was undoubtedly to 
give Japan a free hand ” io her contest 
with Russia. The aim of the second, 
signed on August 12th. 1905, is the main- 
tenance of the rights acquired by the two 
Countries in Asia, the territorial integrity 
of China, and equal opportunity all 
nations In trading with Chino and Cotm. 
Each party guarantees old to the other in 
case of any existing right of theirs in 
Eastern Asia or India being attacked, 
and undertakes not to make any agree- 
ment with a third power without consult- 
ing the other. The treaty is to continue 
in force for ten years, and after nine years 
to bo terminable on either party giving 
one year’s notice. 

ANGLOMANIA, a term much in use In 
France. Q^many. and the United States 
to denote admiration and imitation of 
things English. Such a tendency was 
yeiy marked in Germany in the 18tb 
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eentmr. In ngard to Engliah Uteratare, 
and in France, just before the Bevoluuon, 
in regard to English free institutions, ana 
at the present day in regard to all Kinds 
of outdoor sports. , 

ANGLOPHOBIA, a t-erm ’nuch used in 
newspapers to denote the dislike and 
dread of England sometimes displayed hy 
Continental nations. Thte 
Tory manifest during tlie If ^ Bc^ War, 
OipeciallT in France, UoUand, ana 
olKany, ond led occasloiMaiy to 

"^g&8JxOS.*’the langoase spoken 
andwiSen in England from the time of 
the Teutonic settlements in the country in 
the fifth century, until the middle of the 
twelfth. It forms the basis of modem 
English, but differs from it in being more 
highly Inflected, in the absence of any Latin 
dement^ in the use of words tliat have 
become obsolete, and a considerable 
yariation in the orthography of others 
still in use. 

ANOOXA, a Portuguese possession on 
the West of Afrioa, to the soutli of the 
Congo. The country is very fertile, but is 
still undeveloped. The chief town is St. 
Paul de Loando. 

ANGO RA, a town In the centre of 
Anatolia, in a district celebrated for its 
animals with silky, long-haired coats, in- 
cluding goats, cats, dogs, and rabbits. The 
cloth made of the hair of the Angora goat 
is called mohair. 

AN'GRA PEQ'UENA, a port on the 
west coast of Africa, north of tliG Orange 
lliver, and the principal town in Uerman 
south-west Africa. 

ANGUS, ancient name of Forfarshire. 

ANILINE, a colourlcsa, transparent, oily 
liquid, obtained from coal-tar and benzine. 
Since 1856 it has been extensively used 
in the manufacture of dyes, in Great 
Britain, France, and Germany. 

ANIMAL 'CULE, a general name still 
popularly applied to many forms of micro- 
ecopio animal life, though it is not now 
used by zoologists in cla.s.sifying animals. 

ANIMISM. Hcfcr to /ndrr. 

ANISEED. See JM. Diet. 

ANJOU was, before the Revolution of 
1789, a French province, out of which has 
been formed the modern department of 
Maine-et-Loire, and portions of two others. 
Anjou was a possession of the English 
kings from the reign of Henry II., 1164, to 
that of John, who lost it in 1204. 

ANNAM, a French possassion, three 
times as large as England and Wales, lying 
along the east coast of Indo-China in 
south-east Asia. It is densely pop- 
ulated, has a fertile soil, but, on account of 
the humid heat, the climate is nnhculthy 
to Europeans. Teak, gum treas, and dye- 
woods are plentiful in the forests ; sugar 
cane, cotton, and indigo are grown ; and 
the mines produce gold, iron, tin, rubies, 
and sapphires. Hud, the chief town, was 
fortifled by the French as early as 1801. 

ANNAP'OLIS. (1) A sea-port of Nova 
Scotia, on the Bay of Fundy, dates from 
1604. (2) The capital of Maryland, U.S.A. 
Ite trade has declined owing to the rhw of 
Baltimore. 

ANNATES, or •' First frails,” in 
ecclesiastical law denotas a sura paid by 
a person on his presentation to a church 
living, and formerly fixed at a year's 
inooiius. For centuries tliis was claimed 
by the Pope. Henry VIII. annexed the 
payments to the crown, but Queen Anne 
restored tliem to the church by devoting 
the mon^ to the benefit of the poorer 
clergy. The fund Is now managed by Uie 
governors of "Qu een Anne's Bounty.” 

BOLETN, h, 1601, d, 1536, was 
the 


guUty ol adultery and ««c^. D^g 
the three years she was the ot Heniy 
she endeared herself to many of to subjects 
by her charitable works, by helping the 
Reformers, and by aiding m the curcula- 
tion of the Scriptures. ..... 

ANOT op CLEVES, the fourth wife of 
Henry VIII. was recommended to the 
king’s notice by Thomas Cromwell. Her 
api^arance was not what Holbein’s 
portrait of her led him to expect ; w'ithin 
six months of live marriage, parliament 
granted him a divorce. Anne received 
a pension, and a palime at Richmond, 
where ^le lived on friendly terms with the 
Court. She is said to have been patient, 
charitable, and religious ; d. at Chelsea, 


ANNE OP DENMARK, 6. 1575. rl. 1619, | 
the consort of James 1. of England, took ! 
but a small part in public affairs, was! 
characterised mainly by extravagance, 
fondness for amusement, and frivolity. 

ANNE, QUEEN, 6. at Twickenham, 
1664, d. 1714, was the second daughter of 
James II. of England, and the last of 
the Stuart sovereigns. She succeeded 
William of Orange in 1702. Her reign is 
characterised by tlio part the country 
played in the war of the Spanish Suc- 
ccssrioo, the victories of Marlborough, and 
the nvimber of men eminent in literature 
and science who flourished at the time. 
The queen’s amiability of dhipo.ulion 
gainftil her the title of "Good Queen Anne”; 
her family virtues were many, but she was 
lacking in energy, and was easily In- 
llijcnccd by favourites, of whom the clucf 
were the i)uchess of Marlborough at the 
beginning of the reign, and Mrs. Masham 
towards tlm end. j 

ANNEAUNQ is a process by which ^ 
glass and many metals are rendered less 
brittle, and which consists in heating the 
object, and allowing it to cool slowly. In 
glass annealing, the vessels, when formed, 
are placed on iron trays and drawn slowly 
through ovens, the temperature of which 
is f^adually raised almost to the point of 
fusion of gloss, and tljen as gradually 
lowered, until the vessels may be taken 
out cold. The tempering of steel is another 
e.xample of annealing. Metals worked by 
the hammer, rolled into plates, or drawn 
into wires, become brittle. This is reme- 1 
died by annealing, and in some cases the 
process has to be many times repeated. 

ANNUAL REGISTER. a series of 
voluine.s commenced in 1750 by a book- 
seller named Robert Dodsley, and con- 
tinued to the present day. Each volume 
records the principal events of the past 
year, with an account of the proceedings 
of Parliament, and obituary notices of the 
distinguished persons who have died. 
Edmund Burke had a large share in some 
of the early volumes. 

ANNUNCIATION, THE, the announce- 
ment of the Incarnation of Christ to the 
Virgin Mary by Uio angel Gabriel. The 
festival is kept on March 25tb, commonly 
called Ijady Day. 

ANNUS MIRABIUS (“Tear of won- 
ders ”), (1) A poem by Drydcn, uescriptive 
of Hie War witli Holland and the Great Fire 
of lioudon, 1666. (2) It is sometimes 

applied to the year 1759, which saw tlie 
fall of Quebec, tlio sea fight of Qulbcroo 
Bay, and many British victories in the 
East and West Indies. 

ANODYNE, a remedy to relieve pain. 
See Mfd. Diet. 


ANSELM, b. at Aosta in Piedmont, 1033, 
d. 1109, succeeded Lanfranc as Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury. During the greater 
part of his primacy he was engaged in 
quarrels with William Rufus and Henry I., 
Uio lirat being caused by the refusal of the 
king to restore to the Church the lands 
be had appropriated to himself ; and the 


second by the Archbishop refusing to be 
invested by Henry, or to do the 
homage as his predecessor had done, 

ANSON, LORD, b. 1607. d. 1762, wae 
a Britisli naval officer who combined skill, 
intrepidity, and prudence. With a squad- 
ron of six vessels, inefficiently manned, he 
left England in September, 1740, to act 
against the Spaniards in the South Seas, 
lie lost many men from scurvy, but 
secured a number of prizes, and reached 
Spithead by way of the Cape, in June, 1744. 
with one ship, the Centurion^ having 
captured Spanish treasure to the amount 
of half a million sterling. Of the other 
vessels, two, much storm damaged, had 
returned to England previously. 

ANSTEY. the nom de plume of Tliomas 
Anstcy Gutlirie. 5. at Kensington, 1856, 
and educated at King’s College School, 
and at Cambridge. Trained for a barrister, 
ho never practised, contenting himself till 
1882 with short stories in magazines. In 
that year his “Vico Versa” made an 
immense lilt, and has been followed by 
** The Tinted Venus,” " The Brass 
Bottle,” and other successes. His wTit- 
ings in Punch have been much admired, 
especially “Voces I’opull ” and “Baboo 
Jabber] ee.” 

ANT, an insect possessing a more highly 
organised nervous system than any other 
animal of the same size, anJ distinguished 
for its Intelligence and industry. Ante 
live in colonies composed of tliree sorts of 
[ i.niijviduais, the winged males and females, 
and the wingless workers. The latter 
prepare the nc-st, excavate galleries for 
the reception of the young, procure food, 
and wait upon the larva». They appear 
to have the power of communicating to 
one another the resiilte of their observa- 
tions, and may frequeni’.y be seen co- 
operating in the performance of a task that 
had proved too much for the strength of 
an individual. The European red anta 
attack other species, and carry off the 
workers to tlieir own nesta, where they 
detain tliem as slaves. Other species keep 
little insects calh.d aphides or plant lice, 
to minister to tlieir wants. These 
aphides have been called the coim of the 
ant. On being gently stroked with the 
antennm of an ant, the aphis yields to it a 
drop of limpid liquid. The Termites^ or 
White Ants, of tropical regions belong to 
a different order of insects. They build 
ant hills of extra 'mary size and hardness. 
Their workers a.t divided into ordinary 
workers and soldiers, the latter being 
provided with very strong jaws, and thus 
adapted for protecting their community 
from the attacks of their enemies. 

ANTARCTIC OCEAN, THE. lies round 
the South Pole, and from it radiate 
the Pacific, In '’an, and Atlantic Oceans. 
It la supposed to contain tlie coldest parts 
of the eartli, aud sends out an immense 
number of icebergs. An intensely cold 
ciurent, the Antarctic Drift Current, pro- 
ceeds from it. The centre of the ocean is 
supposed to be occupied by a circular 
continent named by Sir James Ross, 
Sorah Victoria. This continent is larger 
than Australia, devoid of vegetation, and 
covered with perpetual enow, A lofty 
range of mountains has been swn, con- 
taining two volcanic peaks, Mt. Erebus, 
almost constantly active, and Mt. Terror, 
extinct. Three expeditions for scientifio 
observations have visited the Antarc- 
tic in recent years, a German, a Swedish, 
and a British. The Swedish exi>editioa 
of 1902 was commanded by Ur. Otto 
Nordeuakiold. He took with him a 
movable house in which he and his followers 
spent tw’enty months of solitude. Speak- 
ing of tlie Antarctic winter, Nordenskiold 
has said ” To bo outside the house was 
an impossibility, for one could not prooood 
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tbe nWch tool; vm 
briMth, whUg thmcp orystalg of frogon 
•BOW ituDig ono'g face bajoad Boduranoe.** 

In ▲ogoat, 1901, tbo “ Oiscovory *• under 
command of Ofmtain Scott, proceeded 
^e goiitb from New Zealand, reached 
file Antarctic Oontihont in January, 1902, 
and explored the coast Sledge expeditions 
wmetrated to a point in 82» 17' soutli 
mtltud^ whlc^ is so? mflee nearer the 
reached pre^oiisly. 
In 1902, the relief diip “Morning” took out 
®f Bnd brought home 
iQTalids. In 1903 the “Morning” and 
the “Terra Nova” sailed with tlie inten- 
tion of releasing the “ Discovery ” from 
the ice. They were successful in this, and 
the three ves^s reached Lyttelton, New 
Zealand, on April let, 1904. 

ANT-EATERS, a family of mammals 
found chiefly in South America and South 
Aihoa. The American species Ls tootli- 
lees, but the African ims molar teetli. 
They have a small cii'cnlar mouth, 
and a long cylindrical tongue, wldcli is 
covered with a viscid secretion. Tiie 
tongue Is tiinist into the anthilH and 
witlidra^m covered with the inseotei, which 
are t hen s waliowe*!. 

ANTELOPES are animals closely allied 
to the sheep and the goat, and iu many 
eases, notably in that of the chamois of the 
Alps, doaoly resemiiUug tlie latter in 
appearance and habits. ' The limbs are 
slender and graceful, and the hoofs small 
and doven. The horns differ from the 
antlers of deer in being persLstent. An- 
telopes are generally gregarious and 
mignitoiy in their habits, timid, watciiful, 
and cautious, with the senses of sight, 
hearing, and sracli hfghiv developed. 
Some species favour wide plains, such as 
the steppes of central Asia, or the karoos 
of Soutli Africa ; others are found only in 
mountainous districts ; while others again 
•elect deep forests or dense jungle as their 
habitat. Though Africa may be looked 
upon as the head quarters of the family, 
the common antelope, or black buck, is 
found all over India, and is hunted with 
the cheetah, a kind of leopard. 

ANTENNiB are scu?e organa attached 
to the bead of many crustaceans and most 
Insects. They consist of feeler-like 
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is used where e smokeless fire is necessary. 
Large depoette occur in South Wales, near 
Kilkenny, in Ireland, and in parts of 
Sootiand. but the most extensive beds are 
thos e of th e Pennsylvania coal fields, U,8,A, 
ANTHRAX, an Infectious disease to 
which cattle, sheep, horses, and other 
animals are liable, due to tlio presence in 
the blood of a disease germ known as the 
anthrax bacillna, Tlie disease is com- 
municable to man through the poison 
entering the blood, and Is popularly 
known as wnoi soriet^s disease (which see in 
J/cd. Diet.) 

ANTHROTOID APES, literally, “man- 
like apes.” comprise a small group of 
animals which approach man closely so 
far as their mere anatomy is concerned. 
At tlie present day they include the gorilla 
and ciiimpanzce of West Africa, the orang 
of Horneo, and the gibbons of Eastern 
Asia. Man presents certain peculiarities 
in his structure which enable him to stand 
erect, 'riicse peculiarities are shared by 
tiicse apes to some extent, and a semi- 
erect po.sture is often adopted ; the gibbon 
alone, however, commonly walks erect, 
balancing itself by the aid of its out- 
stretched arms*. TTio structure of tlie 
brain, cspoeially in the orang, is remark- 
ably human, but the ape’s brain is far 
smaller. Believers In palmistry may be 
interested to know that the chief lines 
from which they infer so much are present 
also in the palm of the ape. The apes are 
fairly intelligent animals, but when 
compared with the lowest savage, they 
are hopelessly outcIa5»ed. If man and 
ape have ever had a common ancestor, it 
mast have been in the remoio ji.sst. 
Wallace still maintains that how'ever true 
evolution may be in the animal and 
vegetable w’orld, it required, in addition, 
a separate creative act to change an ajve 
into a man. 

ANTnROPOMOR'PHISM, the represen- 
tation of the Deity under the fonn of man, 
and the ascription to Qod of human 
affections and pas.sions. The Scriptures 
apply many terms to Qod which properly 
relate to hura.'ju beings ; thus we read of 
the hand arm, eye, and ear of Qod, and of 
his forgetting or remembering. He In also ' 
represented a.s a richly attired king, seated 
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the doctrine of the Xneamatlon, 


processes, two or four in number, furnished upon a tiirone, surrounded by his attend- 
with sensory hairs. Their function varies ants and messengew. The Greeks and 
in different animals, being used for touch Romans imagined their gods as possessing 


in some cases, for smell and heuiing in 
addition in others, whilst in some of the 
smaller Crustacea tiicy are used as oars 
for s wim ming. 

ANTEOL OGT, the name given to a 
book containing an unconnected scries of 
gems of thought, briefly and poetically 
expressed. The term Is especially appro- 
prmted to a collection of Greek verses 
first printed at Florence in 1494. Asiatic 
literature is extremely rich in anthologies. 
The oldest in the world is one of the 
canonical books of the Clnneso. containing 
a collection of songs collectf^d by Oon< 
fudus, but most nations possessing a 
Jiteratnre have their own anthologies. 

ANTHONT» SAINT, b. at Koma, In 
Upper Eg^ypt, 251, d, 35(1, was the 
founder of monachlsm. He spent many 
yean of his life in retirement in a lonely 
ruin, and strange stories of his temptations 
by fiends during this period, and of mir- 
acles worked by him, are related by 
Atliansalus. Early in the fourth century 
several hermits united with him, and 
for med the first c ommunity of monks. . . 

ANTHBACSXE, also known as blind coal 
and gtanoe coal, differs from the ordinary 
variety in that it contains but little hydro- 
gen, tt fact Welsh antbradte contains 
more than 94 per cent, of pttre carbon. It 
is much more dfi&calt to oght than other j 
coal, bom slow^ end wlfiioot flamc^ e&d I 


human forms and differing from men In 
their immortality only. The Egyptians 
included the forms of animals, which they 
sometimes combined with those of men. 
Tiie whole subject of anthropomorphism 
arises from the diiSculty of forming con- 
ceptions of spiritual matters except by 
anal ogy fr om n atur al experiences. 

ANTHROPOMETRT, the science which 
has for its object the systematic measure- 
ment of the height, girth, lung canacity, 
weight, muscular development, and other 
physical characteristics of the human body. 
Since the appointment by parliament of a 
committee to enquire Into the alleged 
physical deterioration of English people, 
it has been suggested that an anthropo- 
metric census of the country should be 
taken, with the object of discovering 
districts and callings that fall below tiie 
average standard, so that efforts might be 
made to improve tlm physical well-being 
of the people concerned. In France, 
since 1880, a branch of anthropometry 
has been applied to the IdentiScation of 
crlmmal.s. A seri^ of measurements is 
taken of every person sentenced for crime, 
and a record kept. The system has been 
much improved by the use of finger 
impressions, as suggested by M. Bertilion. 
8ee Fin ger P rints. 

AWStOBSSSfSt a word meaning the 
eaemy of tbe Mssalab, and applied is tbe 


Apocalypse the enemy is i^ok»aw*5l 
“the beast," which has beSm^km to 
represent the Roman Empire as the 
of the heathen world. Many of toe early 
reformers saw the rise of Antiolirist in tlm 
increased power and ambitloa of toe 
Papacy; and members of the Greek 
Church hold tbe same belief with regard to 
Mohammedanism. 

ANTIOIIMAX, the opporite of dimax, 

which see. 

ANTI-CORN LAW LEAGUE, a league 
formed In 1S39 to promote agitation for 
the repeal of too Corn Laws, i.e., the laws 
imposing a tax on com coming into this 
country. Its head-quarters were in 
Manchester, where some merchants had 
begun an association of the Wnd in 1838, 
but w th toe adhesion of Oobden, Bright, 
y*y*®**’ Gio League was formally con- 
stituted and so successfully worked that 
repealed in 1849. 
anticyclone. See Cjfebms, 

ANTIG ONE, (o-ne), was a danghter of a 
kfn^ of Thebes. 8he van condemned to be 
buried alive for having covered with earth 
the exposed body of her brother, oontraiy 
to the commands of the or>nrper Oreon, 
but she committed suicide on hearing toe 
sentence. 

ANTI 'QUA, the most important of ths 
Leeward AnUlios, Is a British posse^siion 
with an area of 108 square miles. The 
island po^&ises several good harbonm, is 
very prod ucti vc, and e.xportesugar and rum. 

ANIILEGOMISNA (Qr. spoken against), 
certain books of the New Testament not 
at flryt generally accepted. They are toe 
Second Ej)i8tlo of St. Peter, those of 
St. James and 8t. Jude, the EpisUe to the 
Hebrews, the Second and Tilrd Epistles 
of S t. .lo hn, and toe llevelation. 

ANTILLES, the West Indian Archi- 
pelago, curving round from North Aroeriea 
to South America, and enclosing toe 
Caribbean Bea. The northern islands 
fonn the Greater Antilles ; tbe eastern, 
w’hich are divided Into the Leeward 
Isla.nds and toe Windward Islands, are 
[ known as the Lesser Antillos. 

ANTIMONY is a bright, bluisb-whlUL 
crystalline, brittle metal, which is found 
pure in many parts of the world, notably 
in Borneo. The chief sources of too metal 
are ttihnite, or grey antimony ore, antimony 
bloom, or white antimony, and antimony 
ochre. The alloys of antimony are mueb 
used iu the arts. In the act of solidifying 
from a molten condition the metiu 
expands, and thus possesses the property 
of taking very fine and sharp casting 
Tills valuable quality it imparts to its 
alloys, the most important of which are 
type metal, stereotype metal, and Britan- 
nia metal. As an ingredient of tartar- 
emetic it has figured in many poison trials. 

ANTINO'MIANISM, Against toe law." 
a name first applied to toe doctrines pro- 
pounded by John Agricola, who, in « 
disputation at Wittenbiirg in 1587, main- 
tained that, since faito in Jesus Ohrist la 
alone necessary to salvation, the observance 
of the moral law by Ohriatlans I* 
necessary. He was strongly opposed by 
Luther and compelled to retraijt. Pa^ 
sages In the Epistles seem to toow toat 
there was a tendency to each a dooviae 
In too early church. Some of toe Ana- 
baptist sects lield similar views, and in 
England, in 1648, severe laws were passed 
agmnst all who proleased such opinions. 

AN'TIOOH, the ancient capital of Syria, 
on the left bank of toe Orontes, 20 milee 
from the sea. Its porition on tbe main 
road from west to east <&ade it a city ci 
considerable trade. Its splendour and 
extent led the ancients to name it ** the 
BeaotlfiU ** and toe ol toe Bulk** 
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became one of the ohiil aeats of the | 
Ohristiaii reUgion, and II waa here the 
dieofplee were firat called Christiant, ^n 
church councils were held at AnUeoh in 
the third and fourth centuries. 

uTi'ocBiis mrB’um, (“•“V’-S; 

tb* “ HIiaMnia,*' » mrnam* .doptM by 
himself, but his subjects, on socount of 
his cruelty and tyranny. 

•* Epimanes.** the madman. He 

the MoSjabees. He died in a delirium 
at Tabs', in Pers ia. , - 

AimP'ATHT, “a feeling a plnst, 
the aversion certain Indiviuuala have to 
things harxi^ees in iliemseives or even 
agreeable to the majority of people. In 
some oasee antipathies arise from habits, 
and may bo overcome by the practice of 
contrary habits: but in others, they are 
due to peculiarities of constitution. Tims, 
symptoms of poisoning have immediately 
followed the e%ting of a perfectly whole- 
some form of food, when an individual ims 
attempted to overcome an apparently 
unreasonable loathing to the particular 
article of diet. Sliakespeare, in the 
Merchant of Venice, Act iv. Scene i., 
refers to tbs elfeot tiie slight of certain 
animals produces on some persons. Lord 
Koberts dislikes and fears cats and camels, 
and has also an aversion to blue stamps. 
Lewd Bosebciy Is averse to pink, and the 
sight of a lady in a pink dress has caused 
him to lose the tliread of his argument in 
a political speech. 

AN^BON, ** alternate singing, 
•acred song sung by two parties, each 
ansvreriug the other. In the Bonian 
Catholic Church it is applied purtictilurly 
to the verse, first sung as a solo, and then 
repeated by the whole choir, after tiie two 
Bides of the latter have sung the Psalm in 
idte rnate verses. 

ANTIP'ODES (o-dcs) lit. mcaus those 
who stand feet to feet, as peoi^e do nho 
inhabit any two places on tlie earth that 
are dJamemcally opposite to each other. 
e.g., London and a small island to Uio 
south-west of Now Zealand. Such places 
have a difference of twelve hours in their 
time, and their seasons are reversed, unless 
both places are situated on the ecpiator, 

ANTlSBMmO PARTY, THE. a 
political party in Russia and the cast of 
Germany who are opposed to the Jews on 
account of the great influence they have 
exercised in national affairs. Sucdi a party 
has recently arisen in Prance, and in the 
prosecution of Captalu Dreyfus played au 
active part. 

ANTISEPTICS. See J/«7. Diet. 

ANTITOXIN. Sqq Med. Diet. 

ANTITYPB. the person in whom a 
prophetic ty^ is fulfilled ; thus Christ 
is said to be the antitv^jc of Ifi.aac, of 
me Brazen Serpent, and of the Paschal 
Lamb. 

ANTLERS are the horns of deer. They 
sre restricted to the mole sox, except in 
the reindeer, and are home by all species 
except the musk-deer. An antler is 
comped of bare dead bona. Each year 
® •utgrowth from the 
skull-bope beneath springs up, carrying 
whldi is known as the 
wftd. When fully formed, the blood 
supply to cut off, the skin and the bone 
Cbos die, and the former peeling oft in 
Bhr^ leaves the bone bare and in- 
Musitive. In many sptt^ios the antiers are 
branched, eech branch being termed a 
«w. In tim oases the aiders usually 
Sf*r P**** ^ •«ch year, so 

ot » stag cm be jodgwi from 

unnjiRn. am Marm Aurdiwi, 


ANTOXXIfUS fTQ% I^vi^m. i They ate mamnoudy pcollftc, and many 
near Rome. 86. A 181* Be was adopted | sp^es oommit extensive depredations on 

by Hadrian, and succeeded him as ^perpr, 

118. In private Ufe be was simple in his 
habits, generous to the needy, and an 


His rule 


adxnirer of virtim and wisdom, 
was Jnst and moderate; he suppressed 
the persecution of the Christians; and 
throughout his reign the empire enjoyed 


unbroken peace. Arnu «ia. oee Mea, met. 

ANTONY, MARK. 8. 83 B.O., d. 30 B.O., APE OEISH, a sentence which expresses 


. depredations on 

gwden and farm crops. The family lucludea 
toe phyUoxcra. toe pest of the vineyard, 
the hop-fly, the American blight of the 
apple orchard, the green fly of the rose 
tree, and the cochineal and lac insects. 
A solution of quassia chips to used to 
destr^ them. 

APHONIA. See If <!d. Rice. 


was a capable soldier and a strong sup- 
ports of Julias CKBsar. After tlie murder 
of toe latter, he so roused the people by 
his funeral oration toat the murderers, 
including Brutus and Cassius, were com- 
pelled to leave the city, and Antony 
became for a time the foremost mao in 
Rome, flo became Triumvir in the year 
43 D.O.. sharing the government of tlie 
exnplra with Lepidus and Octavius, lie 
defeated Brutus and Cassius at Philippi, 
but, becoming enamoured of Cleopatra, be 
followed her to Alexandria. Octavius 
became solo ruler In Rome and prepared 
an expedition against Antony, whom he 
defeated in the naval battle of Aciium. 
31 B.O. Antony deserted his troops and 
fled with Cleopatra, and afterwards, on 
being falsely told that tlie queen was dead, 
he committed suicide by falling on hto 
sword. Octavius became emperor 
Augustus Ossar, 27 B.C. 

ANTONY AND CLEOPATRA, one of 
the most wonderful of Shakespeare's 
historical plays, the materials for which 
he gatiicred from a translation of Plutarch’s 
life of Marcus Anionius. (Mark Antony.) 

ANTRIM. A mountainous county In 
the province of Ulster, Ireland, having 
an area of upwards of 1,100 square miles, 
and a population exceeding 400,000, still 
increasing. The Giant's Causeway lies 
on the north coast, and there Is some 
picturesque scenery in the interior. 'The 
staple manufactures are the weaving of 
linen and cotton goods, to w'hicli in 
Belfast, the largest town, most be added 
ship-building and tobacco. 

ANTWERP, on tlie Scheldt, to the 
principal port of Belgium. In lOOD 
scheme was adopted for extending tlie 
present shipping accommodation four- 
fold, at a cost of £10.000,000. It to a great 
place for diamond-cutting. It was the 
birthplace of Peter Paul Rubens, and 
the beautiful Gothio Cathedral contains 
that artist’s masterpiece, •* The Descent 
from the Cross'*; population about 287,000. 

AOSTA, a town of Italy, in Piedmont, in 
the midst of beautiful scenery, w'as toe 
tdrthplacs of Anselm. It contains several 
Roman remains, including a triumphal 
arch, a round tower, and an ampUitoeatre. 

APE, a term used to dtotingutob tlie 
anthropoid or man-like monkeys from 
other members of the tribe. The apes in- 
clude the Orangoutang, the Chimpanzee, 
the Gibbon, and the Gorilla, all of which 
are distinguished by the absence of a 
tall and of check pouches, and by the 
great relative lengto of toe fore limbs. 

APELLES. a celebrated Greek painter 
who flourished in toe fourth century, B.C., 
and painted many portraits of Alexander 
too Great. Hto great work, ** Aphrodite 
Anadyoinme^** r^)re?ented too goddess 
(Venus) rising out of Uic sea. 

AP'ENNINES, a c^ur of the Maritime 
Alps, which forms the back-bone of Italy, 
running through thowliole of toe peninsula, 
and sending out many minor spurs at right 
angles to toe main chain. Monte Coruo. 
toe summit of a mass known as the 
” Great Rock of Italy.” 8,600 feet, is the 
highest peak. 

APHA SIA* See Med. Diet. 


briefly and forcibly some moral truth or 
rule of life, as ** All the world’s a stage.” 

” lliey also serve who only stand and 
wai t.” 

AFHBODI'TE, toe Greek name of Vena<i, 
too goddess of love and beauty. A 
poetical myth represents her as being born 
from toe sea foam. As the queen of 
beauty, she received from Paris the award 
of the golden apple. 

APIS toe bull worshipped by the 
ancient E^ptians as the embodiment of 
Osi^ the god of the Kile. The chosen 
animal, which was not allowed to live 
more than twenty-five years, must be 
black, have a white triangular mark on toe 
forehead, toe figiue of an eagle on the back, 
and a knot in the form of a beetle under 
the toxxgue, requirements which led to 
frauds on the part of the priests. 

APOC'ALTPSE. toe last book of tlie 
Kew Testament : atoo called ** The Revela- 
tion of St. J ohn toe Divine." The author- 
ship to generally attributed to the apostle 

St. John. 

APOCALYPTIC WRlTlNaS. THE. a 
branch of hterature which began in toe 
second century, D.O., consisting of visions 
and symbolical images Intended to portray 
impending events, which would, it was 
fervently believed, bringabout the realisa- 
tion of ” the hope of Israel,” — the coming 
of toe mighty Deliverer, the long wtohed- 
for Messiah. The model for tins kind ot 
literature waa the book of Daniel. 

APOCRYPHA, Oiterally “bidden”), 
books whose authorship was obscure, and 
whose authority was unreliable — for 
authority mostly depended on autoor^iip. 
The Apocrypha is a coIlecUon of fourteen 
books, enumerated iii Article VI. of the 
Articles of Religion, and Uiere accepted 
for “ example of life and instruction of 
manners,” but not used to ** establish any 
doctrine.” These books were composed 
in Greek by Jews of Alexandria, during 
the two centuries before our era, and 
incorporated with the Septua^t (the 
Alexandrine translation of the Hebrew O.T. 
Into Greek), as a kind of appendix to it: 
still toe Jews did not receive the Apoo 
rypba as canonical. But toe my 
Christian Fathers, as they mostly used the 
Septuagint. came not to distinmush its 
Apocryphal from its Canonical books, 
both kinds of books being admitted into 
toe Vulgate or Latin translation. St. 
Augustine’s undtocrlminating acceptance 
of them became stereotyped in the diarch, 
and the Council of TYent, in 1546 pro- 
nounced the Apocrypha part of toe Canon, 
while most of toe Reformers repudiated it. 
and the Church of England, as usual, 
steered a middle course in accordance with 
primitive autoority. 

APOLLINA mANS. a sect who accepted 
toe teaching of ApolUuarius. bishop of 
Laodioca, 3G2 to 362, who denied the 
humanity of Christ, and held toat the 
Zojwjr— ‘W'ord of God— in him took the 
place of the human soul, and that his body 
w*as not composed of ordinary flesh and 
blood. The teaching was condemned as 
heretical by various councils including 
the ecumenical council at Constantinople, 
881. 

APOLUNARIS, when genuine, water 


^ APB1DI& (i-desX or plant-lice, a, „ , 

family of insects which feed on tlie juices from a spring near Kauenahr. So rotlSi 
of plants by means of suctorial mouths. ' from Cobients. 
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APOULO, called also PAoe^tu, ^aii th« 
Bod of tlie fine arts, and is reputed to have 
originated music, noetiT, and oratoi^. 
When a few days old he deetrojed with an 
arrow the serpent Python. Sculptors 
represented him as a voung and handsome 
loan holding a bow from which ap arrow 
has just been dis charg ed. 

ATOLLO BELVEDERE^ an ancient 
statue of Apollo, discovered in the ruins 
of Antium in 1503, and now in the Bel- 
vedere Gallery of the Vatican. The statue, 
which exceeds seven feet in hciglit, is 
considered one of the finest pieces of 
sculpture extant. 

APOLLVON, the Greek name of the 
Hebrew Ahadaon^ the angel of tiie bottom- 
less pit. In the ** I’ilgrim’s Progress,’* 
Oliristian has a terrible combat with 
him. 

APOLOGETICS is that branch cf 
theology which seeks to prove the doctrines 
of Chz^tianity, and defends them against 
the attacks of scepticism, infidelity, and 
opposing systems of philosophy. 

AP'OLOGUE, a novel story contrived 
to teach some moral truth.” (Johnson.) 
The ter m is sy nonymous with fable. 

AP'OPHTHEQM, a kind of ap?Mrism 
(which see), being a short, pithy saying so 
framed as to arrest the attention ; e.g., “ It 
is as natural to dia as to be bom.” Bacon ’s 
Essays abound in apophthegms. 

AiroSTATE, a term applied to a person 
who, for any reason, renounces his opinions 
and practic*a8 and adopts others of an 
opposite character. It was originally 
applied to tliose who changed their 
religion, cither by conviction or from un- 
worthy motives. The Emperor Julian is 
Burnamed ffte Apostate^ because, tiiough 
educated as a Chii<;tian, be preferred 
Paganism. The term is now sometimes 
employed for a pa’son who changes his 
political views. 

•* A POSTERIO RI” REASONING con- 
sists in reasoning back from cliccts to 
cause, or from a number of observed facts 
to the natural law on whicli they depend. 
Tlius from the facte observed in regard to 
the tides, it is inferred tliat they are due 
to tlio combined action of sun and moon, 
in which action the latter is the chief 
factor. 

APOSTLE OF FREE TRADE. Sec 

Cohden, liichard. 

APOSTLE OF TEKFERANCE. See 
MaUhew^ Theobald. 

APOSTLES’ CREED. S ee Cr eed. 

APOSTOL IC COUNCIL, THE, was held 
at Jerusalem in 52 A.i>., under the presi- 
dency of James, to determine bow far 
Christian Gentiles were under the obliga- 
tion of observing the Mosaic Law. See 
Acts XV. 

APOSTOLIC FATHERS, THE, were 
those teachers in the early Christian 
^urcb who received their instruction in 
the faith from the Apostles. Portions of 
the writings of six of Uiese are extant, viz., 
Barnabas, Clement of Rome, Ignatius of 
Antioch, Polycarp of Smyrna, Papias of 
Hierapolis, and Herrnas. 

APOSTOL IC SUCCESSION, the doc- 
trine of the transmission of ministerial 
powers from Christ to tlie Apostles, and, 
through them, from bishop to bishop in 
ttnbr(»cn succession. 

APOS'TBOPHE, (o-phe), **a turning 
away from.” (1) An invocation by name, 
during the course of a speech or narrative, 
e.g„ “God of Battles: was ever a battle 
like this in the world before!** (2) A 
nnimtn a used to mark the elision of part 
of a word, as in e’er for over, or the 
poeseaHive case, as In man's disobedience. 

APOTHEO'SXS, Gr. “a deification,” the 
raising of a mortal to the ranks of the gods* 
Greek mythology gives many Instances of 
tdbds, and, among the Romans, Romulus 


general inpormation. 

was deified, and Gssar Augustus and 
many of his successors were worshipped as 
gods after their death. 

APPALACHIAN MOUNTAINS, a sys- 
tem of mountain ranges in the oast of the 
United States, extending from Alabama 
in a north-easterly direction to the St. 
Lawrence. Coal and iron abound in parts 
of the system. Hie chief ranges are tlie 
highest peak. Mount Mitchell, 
6,088 feet, s^d the Blue mountains. 

APPARITIONS are appearances in 
bodily form contrary to the known laws of 
nature. Some forms of apparitions are the 
creation of the '* heat-oppressed brain.” 
Of tills type ore tlie visions seen by mad 
people and by those suilcring from 
delirium. In these cases, and also in tiie 
case of persons of a highly strung, nervous, 
or hysterical temperament, the heated 
imagination reproduces past feelings and 
impressions so vividly as to shut out, 
wholly or partly, the impressions of sur- 
rounding objects, and to create illusions 
which take their place. Many reputable 
persons have made statemente that they 
have received visits from dead relatives 
or friends. In such cases, the time 
at which the appariUou is seen fre- 
quently coincides with tho thne of 
the death of the individual. A belief in 
such apparitions has gained ground in 
recent years, and in 1882 tlie Society for 
Psychical Research was founded to enquire 
into these and all kindred phenomena. 

AFPENDICrTIS, an inflammation of the 
vermiform appendix. Tb# appendix is 
a small blind attachment to tho largo 
intestine, at the point where the small 
intestine enters the large, on the right side 
of the abdomen. A few days before tlie 
date fixed for his coronation, it w'os found 
that Edward VII. was suffering from 
appendicitis. The king was operated on 
by Sir Frederick Treves, and was suffici- 
ently recovered to go tlirough the ceremony 
of his coronation on August 9tb. [Sec 
Med. Did,'] 

AP'PIAN WAT, the oldest and most 
celebrated Roman road, leads from Rome 
to Brindisi, a distance of 350 miles. 
Tlie portion as far as Capua was laid doivn 
by Appius Clauilius, B.C. 312. I'Voin the 
perfection of its construction, it has been 
named the ** queen of roads.” 

APPLES are cultivated in most civilised i 
countries of the temperate zones, and now j 
form a valuable article of commerce. I’hc ; 
fruit is imported into Great Britain in 
considerable quantities, from Canada, the 
United States, the Continent of Europe, 
and from Australia and Tasmania, and, 
inasmuch as tlie seasons are reversed in 
the nortliem and southern hemispheres, 
a supply may be obtained throughout the 
year. 

APRICOT, a fruit of the f*lura tribe, 
resembling a peach in appearance and 
flavour, but slightly smaller in size. It 
grows wild in abundance in parte of 
northern Africa, and is cultivated in tho 
warmer countries of tlie temperate zones. 
In England the crops are precarious, owing 
to frosts in the early spring, when the trues 
arc In blossom. 

APRIL (L. aperire ” to open”), so called 
probably because it is the month When 
the buds open. The observance of l&t 
April as “All-fools’ day” 8(«m3 to be 
widely spread. 

“ A PRIO RI” REASONING cousiste in 
arguing from some accepted truth that 
certain consequences will follow. Thus as 
soon as it was proved tliat tides were due 
to the combined attraction of sun and 
moon, it raigtit have been inferred — he^ore 
it was actually verified — that the highest 
tides would occur when sun and moon 
pulled in the same direction, namely, at 
the time of new moon. 


Aqo. 

APSE, a semi-circular recess which 
tennlnatos the choir or chancel of many 
cathedrals and churches. It corresponijs 
to a similar recess, in which sat the pre- 
siding magistrate in a Roman BosiUca. 
The apse is more common in the churches 
of Italy, France, and Germany than in 
England, but examples are to be seen in 
the cathedrals of Canterbury, Rochester, 
Peterborough, and Norwich, and in 
Westminster Abbey. 

APSLEY HOUSE, the town residence of 
the Duke of Wellington at Hyde Park 
Corner. It was presented, in 1820, to the 
Great Duke as part of the national reward 
for his services. 

AP'TEKTX, “wingless,” a runiung 
bird of the same class as the ostrich, 
nocturnal in its habits, peculiar to New 
Zealand. Its wings are rudimentary, 
its feathers hair-like, loose, and pendent, 
and it is destitute of a tail. It lays an 
egg of extraordinary size comjjared with 
ite own size. Pour species are knowm, 
two in North Island and two in South 
Island. ^ 

AQUA FORTIS. See Nitric Acid. 

AQUAB SOUS, (I. ** Waters of tiie sun,”) 
tho Roman name of Bath, Somersetshire. 
Extensive remains of the Roman baths 
have been discovered in recent times, and 
great modern baths, supplied from warm 
natural springs, erected near the site. 

AQUARIUM, any vessel in which either 
marine or fresh water animals and plants 
are kept alive. At first it was simply a 
domestic toy. In 1872 a largo building 
was opened at Brighton, where the public 
were able to watch various kinds of fish 
kept alive In large tanks fitted with glass 
fronts. This building was acquired by the 
Municipal Council late in 1901, and is now 
well stocked witli fish. The Westminster 
Aquarium, now demolished, was of the 
same type. In their latest development, 
aquaria have become places for the scien- 
tific study of water species, and for tho 
observation of the habits of fish used for 
food, with a view to the improvement of 
sea fisheries. Tho oldest aquarium of tliis 
kind is at Naples. The station of the 
Marine Biological Society at Plymouth is 
conducted on Himilar lines. 

AQUEDUCT, an artificial channel for 
conveying water for tho supply of towns, 
or for purposes of irrigation. Aqueducts 
supplying Romo were carried across 
valleys on rows of arcades supporting the 
waterway, and through hills and roclm by 
means of tun neks. Remains of such 
structures are also seen iu many places 
tliat formed part of the Roman Empire. 
In Great Britain, aqueducts are usually 
constructed of concrete and brickwork, or 
of iron pipes. Among tho best known are 
those supplying Manchester from Thirl- 
mere, Liverpool from the river Vyrnwy in 
North Wales, and Glasgow from Loch 
Katrine. Aqueducts constructed of wood 
are met with in America and are called 
Flumes. 

AQUEOUS ROCKS ore rocks, such aa 
chalk and the various limestones, sand- 
stones, and slates, wliich owe tboir origin 
to the action of water or ice. They are 
usually stratified, and many kinds 
abound in fossil remains. 

AQUI'NAS, THOMAS, surnamed the 
“ Angelic Doctor,” 6. near Aquino, m 
Italy, 1225, d. 1274; a celebrated writer 
and iecturcr on tlieology. His greatest 
work, ** Summa Tlicologias,” is still a 
standard authority iu tho Roman Catholio 
Cliurch. 

AQUITAINE, on ancient province in the 
south of France, comprising the modern 
departments of Dordogne, Lot, Aveyron, 
and part of Tarn-et-Garonne. From the 
reign of Henry II. to 1153 it was a 
possession of the English kings. 
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ABABESQTJEp a Moori^ ornamental 
fiieie or border, consisting of plant forms, 
figures, foliage, flowers, and tendrils, but 
no human shapes, interlacing often in a 
most fantastic manner. Fine specimens 
are seen In the Alhambra and other Moorish 
palaces of Spain, and in somn of the 
Spanish cathodraU. ^ 

ARABI PASHA, ft. in Lower Egypt, 
1839, was the leader of an InsurrecUonary 
movement in Egypt, In 1881. He armed 
the forts at Alexandria. Jb®*® 
bombarded by the Brl^ 2 

was defeated by Sir Oynet WoLselev at 

Tel-ehKebir. H® lul 7: 

bellion and was banished for life to 

Ceylon but waa permitted to return to 

a compact peninsula In the 
Bouth'west of Asia, washed by the Red 
Bea and the rersian Gulf. Much of the 
country is rainless ; there are extensive 
deserts, stony in ttie north, sandy in the 
south; rivers and lakes are altoi'etiier 
wanting, the climate being hot and dry. 
The country produces fraiikincense, myrrh 
and gum-arabic. Many of the people are 
nomadic Redoufhs, living in tents, and 
moving from oiio camping ground to 
another. The principal towns arc : — 
i/erco, the birth-place of Mohammed ; 
AfrJmo, containing Uie prophet’s tomb ; 
Muscat ^ a busy seaport, and Mochn^ once 
famous for its coffee. 

ARABIAN NIGHTS’ ENTERTAIN- 
MENT. or the ** Tliousand and one 
Kights," a collection of Eastern tales, 
fret made known in Europo in 1704, and 
since translated into most of the languages 
of the continent. The talcs are said to 
have been told in portions, to her lord, by 
the Bui tana Shehcrozade. They give 
a vivid picture of Arab and I’crsian life, 
manners, customs, and character. 

ARABIAN SEA, an extensive portion of 
the Indian Ocean, enclosed on three sides 
by the coasts of India, Persia and Arabia, 
and Africa. From Aden in the west to 
Bombay in the cast is 1800 miles. 

ARABIC, tlm language of the Arabs, 
whicli has contributed to English the 
words coffee, tariff, algebra, almanac, 
alcohol, zero, taUsman, etc. 

ARACH'NE, a Lydian maiden whom 
A thena changed into a spider because she 
had challenged her ability to weave as 
artistic a piece of work as she was engaged 
upon. 

AR'AGO, FRANCOIS, ft. 1786, d. 1853. 
An eminent French mathematician, astron- 
omer, and physicist, made Important 
discoveries in electricity, magnetism, and 
optics. He refused to take the oath of 
allegiance to Louis Napoleon, but was 
permitted to retain his office of director 
of the i^aris Observatory. 

AR’AGON, s province in the north-east 
of Spain, having an area of nearly 16,000 
miles. Minerals are plentiful, but few 
mines are worked. The mountains abound 
in timber, and tlic forests slielter the bear 
iind the wolf. The industries are un- 
important. 

ARAL, SEA OP. l.e., ** Sea of Islands.” 
A salt water lak& rather larger than the ! 
Irish Sea, in Russian Turkestan. It 
receives the rivers Sir and Amoo, but there 
Is no effluent. Nevertheless the lake is 
■hallow and its w'atcrs are drying up. 

ARABI, EUGENE. See Eugene Arum. 

ARAM A '10, the language of the 
Aramseana or S^ans which became the 
language of trade and diplomacy in 11 le 
neighbouring countries, supplanting As- 
syrian in Assyria and Hebrew in Palestine, 
i«eiiig the common dialect there in the 
time of our Lord. 

ARARAT, MOUNT, an Isolatod volcanic 
cwo in Amenia, rising to a height of 
•early 17,000 feet. The only recorded 


eruption took place in 1840. According > 
to tradition, the mountain was the resting- 
place of the ark. and it is stlU known to the 1 
Persians as ** Noah’s Mountain.” 

&R&UCABIA. » gmu* of 
trees found in various ports of the South- 
ern Hemisphere. The family includ^ the 
Chile pine, or monkey-puzzle, tlie Brazu 
pine, and tne Moreton Bay pine. 

ARBAOIST, a crossbow introduced into 
England probably by the Normans. It 
consisted of a steel bow set in a shaft of 
wood, and was provided with a trigger. 
The arrows used were square-headed, and 
were known as quarrels. 

ARBELA, now Arbil, a small town of 
Asiatic Turkey, about 40 miles east by 
south of Mosul. Here w'as fought, B.C. 
331. the decisive battle by which Alexander 
overthrew the Persian power, and won for 
liimself and his successors the Empire of 
tlie East. Alexander’s army consisted of 
about 60,000 Greeks, who routed about 
a million Persians, and took booty 
amounting, It is said, to tliirty million 
pounds^ 

ARBITRAGE. See Commercial Diction- 
ary. 

ARBITRATION, INTERNATIONAL, the 

settlement of differences between indepen- 
dent countries by referring the matter in 
dispute to selected persons, who pronounce 
judgment after hearing the evidence 
tendered by both sides. It being under- 
stood that the award must be in accordance 
with international law. Many efforts 
have been made to establish pennanent 
arbitration courts, and. in 1873, a motion 
was carried in Uie House of Commons, that 
the Powers should be urged to agree to 
such an arrangement. On the suggestion 
of the Czar a peace conference was iield at 
the Hague, in 1899, to which nineteen 
states sent delegates, and an international i 
tribunal, known as the ” Hague Court,” 
was agreed to. Each State signing the 
convention had the power of nominating 
four persons of eminence in iiitcniational 
law, who w'ere willing to serve as arbitra- 
tors. In October, 1903, the French 
Ambassador and Lord Laasdowuo, the 
British Foreign Secretary, signed an 
agreement, Uiat questions of a judicial 
character, or relating to the hiterj’retation 
of treaties, arising boween Great Britain 
and France, should be referred to the 
Hague Court. That tribunal met on 
November 13th, 1903, to consider matters 
in dispute between Venezuela on the one 
hand and England and otlier European 
powers on the other. There is a growing 
tendency in favour of referring inter- 
national disputes to arbitration, os, is Miowm 
by the fact th^., during the three years 
ending 1903, mote than flfty cases were so 
referred. 

ARBLAT, MADAME D’, ft. at Lynn 
Regis, In Norfolk, 1763, d. at Bath, 1840. 
An English novelist, the writer of Evelina, 
Cecilia, Camilla, ilte Wanderer, and tlie 
Memoirs of her Father, Dr. Burney. Her 
husband. Count d’Arblaj, was a French 
(migri. 

ARBOR DAT, a day first set c.part in 
Nebr^ka, U.S.A., in 1872, (or tree- 
planting by school children to encourage 
the growth of trees in certain districts. 
The usage has now spread all over the 
States and Canada, though the same day 
is not adhered to by all. In 1886 Arbor 
Dav was established in South Australia, 
and is now generally observed. 

ARBOR VlTiE, (L, ’’lYee of Life”) a 
genus of evergreen conifers allied to the 
cypress, natives of North America and 
Eastern Asia. The common arbor vitse 
is frequently seen in our ornamental 
shrubberies. 

, ARBROATH or ABERBROTHOCE, U.. 
Mouth of the Brotbock, is a thriving 


manufacturing town and seaport in 
Forfarshire, Scotland. Twelve miles off 
the coast is the Bdl lighthouse, built on 
the Inclicape Rock. 

ABBUTHNOT, JOHN, ft. in ScoUand, 
1667, d. 1735 ; was one of the noted wits 
of Queen Anne’s reign. Having gained 
his M.D. degree in his native country, he 
came to London, and soon gained notice 
both for ills literary and scientific ability, 
and became physician to Queen Anne. 
Many of his humorous works were 
published anonymously, but he Is, un- 
doubtedly, the author of “ Memoir of 
ilartlnus Scriblerus ” and the ” History 
of John Bull,” as well as of some able 
scientific treatises. 

ARCADIA, a tableland and tnountain- 
ous district fonning the heart of the 
Peloponnesus, and now called Tripolitza. 
The Arcadians were celebrated among the 
Greeks for simplicity of character, and are 
represented by the poets as leading an 
ideal, pastoral life, so that Arcadian 
simplicity has passed into a proverb. 
(2) A pastoral romance by Sir I’hilip 
Sidney. 

ARC DE TRIOMPHE DE L’ETOILE, 

a splendid triumphal arch standing in the 
centre of the Place de I’Etoilo, Paris. It 
is dedicated to the glories of the French 
army, and is adorned by sculptures 
representing battle scenes and personages 
connected with Frencli military history. 

ARCHJEOL'OGT, tiie systematic study 
of antiquities, and the weaving of the 
earliest Idstory of nations and peoples 
from the remains of buildings, burial 
places, implements, utensils, and or- 
naments belonging to periods of which we 
have few or no written records. 

ARCHiEOPTERTE Is the mast primitive 
bird known. It is found fossilised in the 
Solonhofcn slates. Resembling a bird in 
the possession of feathers and in its general 
structure, it resembles a reptile in the 
possession of teeth and of a long bony 
tail. It is thought that birds are de- 
scended from reptiles, and that Ihja 
sjiecies is a connecting link [Refer to Birds 
and lelhyomis\ 

ABCHANG)^ tne oldest port in Russia, 
stands on the right ba .k of the river 
Dwlna, forty miles from its entry into the 
White Bea, nud is the capitM of the 
largest province in European Russia. 

ARCraiSHOP, a metropolitan or chief 
bishop. Tliere are two archbishops of 
tile established church in England. The 
Archbishop of Canterbury is styled the 
Primate of all England. He is the first 
peer of Uie realm, and has the power of 
conferring all the degrees that may be 
granted by a British University, The 
Archbishop of York Is styled Primate of 
Engl and. 

ARCHDEACON. Refer to Index. 

ARCHER, FRED, ft. 1857, d. 1886 ; 
a celebrated jockey. He won bis first 
Derby in 1877, and held the foremost 
place on the race-course for ten years. 
He committed suicide during an attack of 
fever. 

ARCHERY, the art of shooting with 
bow and arrow. The practice of archerv 
may bo traced to remot^t times. Ishmael, 
the son of Abraham by Hagar, became an 
archer (Qon. xxl. 20.). Homer makes 
frequent mention of the use of the bow 
among the ancient Greeks. The Swiss 
were famous bowmen, and the English 
victories of Crecy, Poictiers, and Agln- 
court, and successes against tlio Bcot.s 
were credited to the superiority of her 
archers. Archery continued os a fashion- 
able amusement In England and Scot- 
land, after the bow ceased to be used as s 
war weapon. ^ 

ARCHES, COURT OF. See Cowt of 

Arches. 
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AimniBDES, at Synonta, S87, 
tf. 212, tb» groatoii taathamatloSaB 
of OQtaqiiity. Several of faia worka axe 
eitant. tiore tban forty mootiaaleal tii> 
veationa have beam attributed to hitg 
Sndodlitf the endleae aeraw and the aplM 
pump. He discovered tbe principle that 
a bod j ii uneraed in a liquid foaoa in weight 
aa much as the weight of the liquidoia* 
place d. 

AfiCBlPELACH), OBEEK. the islands 
iTlng in the dSgegf Sea, between the 
diorea of Greece and Ada Minor. There 
are two groups, the Cvefodis, the largest 
of whid) ia Haxoa, which yields marble and 
emery powder; and the Sporades, the 
meat famous of which is Bhodm, though 
llityiene ia the largest. 

^ AJtCHIPELAaO. INDIAN OB MALAY, 
fho largest group of islands in the world, 
atretchmg i^tween Iho south-east of Asia 
and Australia, Includes Borneo, Sumatra, 
Celebes, Java, New Guinea, and tlte 
J^llippines. !]%e tropical heat is modided 
by aea breezes. The islands are, for the 
most part, very fertile ; spices, sugar, 
eoffee, rice, and tobacco are cultivated, 
and the cocoanut, banana, bamboo, and 
eago palm are the best known trees. The 
whole district displays great volcanic 
activity. The inhabitants are chieOy 
Malays^ 

ARCHITECTURE. Refer to /ndrz. 
ABOBIVMS, a place where public 
documents are kept, or the documents 
themselves that are kept there. Tlie 
ffwat repository of public documents in 
England is the Public Record OiUce in 
Fetter Lane, London. Here can be seen 
Domesday Book ; Pipe Holla, giving the 
revenue and expenditure of the kingdom 
from Henry II. onwards ; Patent Rolls, 
an account of all royal grants, whether 
of office, land, or favour, from John's 
time ; and other valuable historical 
matter. 

ABCOT. (t) A district in the Madras 
Presidency, India, iiaving an area ol 
12,000 square miles. (2) The former 
capital of the Ganmtlc, CS miles south- 
west of Madras, was 0 Aptiu:ed by Olive 
and brilliantly defended by him, 1701. 
It was afterwards occupied ty the French, 
and was retaken by the British under 

Colon el Co ote, 17C0. 

ARCTIC CIRCLE. THE, an imaginary 
circle drawn round die earth, at a distance i 
of 2S| degrees from the N orth Pole. When 
the sun is vertical to the Tropic of 
Capricorn its rays cannot reach beyond 
this line, and all that part of the world 
between it and the pole is in darkness. 
ARCTIC ESQPLOREBS. Refer to /ndcar. 
ARCTIC OCEAN, THE, lies round the 
North Pole, between the continents of 
Europe, Asia, and North America, and has 
an area of about 5t million square miles. 
It is connected with the Atlantio by a 
broad expanse of water to the east ol 
Greenland, and to the Pacific by Behring's 
Strait. The ocean contains numerous 
ialands, the largest of which is Greenland. 
On the western shores of this island many 
glaoiers rsimh down to the sea, the ends 
are broken <df by the action of the weaves, 
and form ioebem. The whole ocean is 
ooverod by ioe-fiolda, a great part of which 
drift* about in the sammer. Tliere is 
abimdanoe of anima! life. Polar beats, 
Arrtio fosea, the ermine, musk-oxen, rein- 
dier whales, and walruses are found, and 
of birds make it their summer 

ooe of the lamest of the ancient 
British forests, is said to have extended 
from the Avon to the Trent, and westward 
to the Severn. The name is stUl^p^ to 
iho best-wooded portion of Warwickshire; 

ABDEMEBL fORSRT an ei^- 
riT« tract tSTufij mA waO-wooded land 
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VKtendiaf over a large tmrtion ol the 
south of Belgium ana tiie north-east 
of France, and intersected by nomerous 
valleys and deep narrow gorges. 

ABEOPAamCA. one of the finest of 
Milton's prose wmxs, appeared In 1044, 
and was aimed Moinst the appointment 
of a censor of literature. Its scope is 
Indicated in the sub-title, ** A speech for 
the liberty of unlioensed printing." 

AREOP'AOUS. (1) The Hill of Ares, 
Uie Mars Hill of the New Testament, a 
rooky eminence at Athens, separated from 
tlie Acr^oUs by a narrow valley. (2) The 
Upper Conneif of the Ancient Gxeeks, 
wMoli held its mootings on the hill. 

A' RES, the Greek god of battle, loved 
fluting for fighting's soko, identified with 
Mars by the Romans. He is frequently 
montloned In the Iliad, but not often in 
other Greek poetry. 

ARETHUSA, in dassical mythology, 
a nymph of Artemis (Diana), whom her 
mistress changed into a fountain to enable 
her to escape tlie piusuifc of the river-god 1 
Alplieus. The Island of Ortygia, near] 
Syracuse, has a famous fountain which 
bears her name. 

ARGAND, AIME', 5. at Geneva, 17r>5, 
d. 1803, a Swiss physician and chemist. 
His great invention, the Argand lamp, 
provided for a steady supply of oil to the 
wick, and for complete combustion, by 
the use of a circular wick and a chimney 
glass, thus causing a current of air to 
ascend through and around the flame. 

ARGENTINE REPUBUa or ARGEN- 
TINA. a federal republic in the south of 
South America, extending from the Andes 
eastward to the Atlantic, having an area 
of 1,117,000 square miles, and a population 
exceeding 44 millions, including a large 
number of European immigrants, chiefly 
Italians. The FampM cover a large 
proportion of the country. The chief 
industry Is the rearing of sheep and cattle, 
but in three provinces colonists have 
introduced wheat cultivation with great 
success, and an increasing quantity Is 
finding a market in England. The exports 
ore wool, skins, hides, corn, beef and 
mutton. The chief towas are Buenot 
Ayres^ the capital, population 806,000, on 
the river Plate ; Cordova, the second city, 
and Rosario, a rising port on the Parana, 
in regular communication with Europe. 

ARGON, a clear, colourle», transparent 
gas> announced to the British Aasociation 
by Lord Rayleigh and Professor Ramsay, 
in 1894, as a newly discovered constituent 
of the air. It has since been found in the 
mineral clevite, and the gas arising from 
the mineral spring of Wildbad and 
Cartercts. Argon closely resembles nitro- 
gen in its inertness and other properties. 
Bertholot, a French chemist, has succeeded 
in making the gas combine with the 
elements of benzene, and it has been 
liquefied bj Prof^or Oiszewsky, of 
Cracow. 

AR'GONAUTS, ancient heroes who 
sailed with Jason in the " Argo " to Colchis, 
to recover the “Golden Fleece," which 
was guarded by a sleepless dragon. The 
venture proved suooeselul through tlie 
help of Medea, the king's daughter, who 
became the wife of Jason. 

ARGOS, the capital of Argolis, is con- 
sidered the most ancient city of Greece. 
The city played an important part in the 
early history of the country, and still 
possesses architectural remains of great 
interest to arcliseoIoghitB. 

ARGUS. (I) A fabulous monster sur- 
named the “All-seeing.” He possessed 
a hundred eyes, of which only fifty slept at 
a time. He was killed by B«rmes, who 
lulled bia eyea to aleep, one by one, by play* 
ing on the ahroherd'a pipe. Hera, who 
had aet hbn to xe^ guara over lo, traaa- 
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to (Im tau at Im &mnM* 

|rlnl.th«paia(Kik. (S> Thedogirf VlnS? 
tb« only omtun vbo nooraM^ 
master on hia return from twenW yean of 
wandering. 

u (^*8® Douglaa Camp- 

boU,) DUKE OF. ». ms. «. 13 I& 
scientist, author, and atsteaman; had 
a leading part in the gova iment of the 
country during the middle of last oentory. 
From about 1860 to 1881 he held offioe m 
all Liberal administrations, werlng him- 
self from his party In Uie latter year over 
the Irish Land Bill. His adeutific and 
political writings include “ Tiie Reign of 
Law,” “ Tlie Unity of Nature," and 
“ The Philosophy of Belief,” 

^ ARGYLL. MARQUIS OP. a)AllCBiniLD 
OAMPBELn, 6. 1698, tried to combine 
to Charles I. with strong opposition 
to 1^ treatment of the Scots in religiona 
matters. He openly supported tixe 
Covenanters and became their political 
head. In the OIvU War he fought on 
the Bide of the king, was defeated by 
Montrose at Inrerlobhj, 1645, crowned 
Charles II. at Scone, 1661, opposed 
Cromwell in Scotland, and refiLsed sub- 
mission to him as Protector. In splto 
of all Uiis, on the restoration, he was tried 
by the Scottish parliament for treason, and 
executed at Edinburgh, 1601. (2) AUCHI- 
BALD, son ol tlie above, fought again.Ht 
Cromwell at Dunbar, and ootitituied iu 
arms after the battle of Worcester. Ills 
father's titles and estates wore restored 
to him in 166.3. He oflended the Duke ol 
York by accepting the Teat Act with a 
reservation, was indicted for treason and 
condemnod to death, but escaped in 
disguise. He co-operated with Monmoatii 
in his rebellion against James IL, invaded 
Scotland, and was captured and beheaded, 
1685. 

ARGYLL or ABQYLE, a Scottish county 
characterised by its mountains, moors, 
islands, and deeply penetrating arms of Uie 
sea ; area upwards of H,100 square miles, 
population. 73,043. Tbo chief towns are 
Inverary, the county towti, and Oban, the 
terminus of the West Highland Railway, 
and a great touriat centre, (llencoe, the 
s.'-eno of the mossacro of the Macdonalds 
in 1692, Is in the north-ca.st of Uit 
county. 

ARIAD'NB, dtiugiiter of Minos, king of 
Crete. She gave Theseus a clue by means 
of which he escaped from the labyrinth, 
and killed the miuotaur. Bho was after- 
wards deserted by Theaens at Naxos, 
whore, according to ono tradition. Bocdiui 
married her, and, on her death, placed her 
among the gods, and hung her wedding 
wreatii in the sky as a constoUation m 
seven stars. 

ABIANS^ tho followers of Arfus, a 
presbyter of Alexandria, in the fourth 
century, who denied that our Lord was 
co-equal or co-cturnal witli God the 
Father, but only the first and highest of 
finite beings. Tlio teaoliiiig wm eou- 
demned as heretical by a Synod which met 
at Alexandria, 321, and by a general 
council at Nice, 325. 

A RIES, '* the Ram,” tho sign of Uuj 
Zodiac which the sun enters at the 
equinox, and ttio first 30^ of the ^lipUc 
measured firom the point of entrance. 
This point varies from year to year owing 
to the procession of the equinoxes, and 
moves about 60“ westward annually. For 
this reason tho CmstcUation vf Aries is not 
now within tbo limits of the sign, and 
nearly 24,000 years will elapse tiefora 
the two once more coincide. 

ARIOSTO. LUOOVICa At Reggio, 
Lombardy, 1474, d. 16:12. one of tia 
greatest of Italian poets, spent moil 
Of his life at Ferrara. His great work, 
“ Orlando Furtoso." is a romantio epio 
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«hWi iweribw the liw U tetaon b; Ui« ] 
toOt 00 account of tho marriage <n 
Angelica wltb another* Arioeto also 
^Tote several comedies and satires, sonnets, 
and other poems. 

ARISXl^P£S TBS 7UST. • famous 
Athenian statesman and general, trho 
received his surname from the manner in 
which he dlscliarged the duties of his 
ofilce as one uf the chief magistrates of 
the city. Owing to the inOuence of 
ThenSstoes he was ba^ed by oatra. 
dsm, and remained in 
was rocaUed three years af^ 
of Xerxes, and fought at Salan^ “ 

at i‘latS. He dfod in poverty, 468 D.c., 
and was buried at the public expense, hl«! 
children becoming a charge on Uic bounty 
of the state. 

ARISTOO'BACY, ** the government by 
the best '* or most wortliy. The term was 
originally applied to a govormneut in 
Uie power was in the hands of a 
minority consisting only of tlie highest 
class in wealth, birUi, and culture ; in this 
seneo the Italian stat^ of the Middle Ages 
were aristocracies. In English, the word 
has lost its political signification, and is 
applied to the ilnbility and w'oaltliy, or, in 
a more restricted sense to Uie titled alone. 

ARISTOPH'ANES. (an-es). b. at Athens 
444, d. 384 B.C., the greatest of tlie Greek 
oon^o dramatists. In his works lie 
ridiculed all reforms. He wrote sixty-four 
plays, eleven of which are extant. In 
** The Wasps ’* he attacked the pojtuUr 
courts of Justice; “The Clouds" was 
aimed at Socrates, '* The Adiarniaos " 
and Tlie Frogs " at Euripides, and in 
••The Knights " he hold Cleon the Tanner 
op to ridicule. 

ARISTOTLE, 6. at Stagira in Thrnco, 
388, d, 3122 fl.O., the founder of the Peri- 
patetio School of Philosophy at Athens, i 
He was the pupil of lUato, and became the j 
tutor of Alexander Uie Great, ilia 
writings were numerous, and included 
works on logic, physics, natural history, 
psychology, and language. 

ABIUS. See Arians. 

ARK OF THE COVENANT, a chest of 
shittim wood overlaid with i)ure gold, in 
which were preserved the tables of stone 
ou which the commandments wero in- 1 
scribed, Aaron’s rod, and a pot of manna. 
On the lid, called the “ njcrcy seat,” were 
two figures of angels, with ’ outstretched 
wings, between which appeared a briglit ! 
light called the Shechinah, regarded as the 
symbol of the divine presence. Its ultimate 
fate is unknowm. 

ARKWRIGHT. SIB RICHARD, b. at 
Preston, 1732, d. 1702, was appreiiticcd 
to a barber, but took great interest in the 
machinery used in the cotton manufacture. 
He invented tho spinuing frame, and made 
other improvements in the processes of 
carding and spinning >VitIi the help of 
two wealtliy partners he cstablLshed mills 
at Nottingham and at Croraford in Derby- 
shire, and amassed a large fortune. He 
was knighted by George III. in 1786. 

^ i^AHA TEE INVINCIBLE, the 
fl^t fitted out by Philip II. of Spain for 
the invarion of England, In 1588. It 
consisted of 180 ships mounting 2,430 guns, 
imd curried 20,000 soldiers, ^lo English 
fleet under Howard, Drake, Hawkins, and 
Frobimei^ermitted tlie Spaniards to paas 
W the Channel, maintained a running 
Iteht with the hindmost, and cut otT all 
When the Armada anchored 
to Calais Roads, fire ships were sent in 
amongst them, which threw tfiem into 
confusion ; many ships wore wret^ked in 
aud a storm completed the 
an 

SSS& ^ “Orth of 

SSSSi tlie whole fleet, only 83 

fl*toagea yess^ retiiraed to Bpain. 


ARKADILLO, » family of i 

(“without teeth”;) thoo*^ y 

ioothlo»s*,pecuUar to 8. America. They dig 

burrows for dwellings, feed on v^elables, 
insects, worms, small 
and arc noctomal In their habits. Tho 
body is protected by P}ates of bony 
armour developed in toe uin. Six genera 
are known to naturalists. 

ARMAGEDDON. 0^® 

Revelation of tit..lohn to tlie hnal batUe- 
field between Christ and Antichrist. 

ARMAGH, toe county town of Armagh, 
In Ulster, was too capital of Ireland from 
the hito to the ninth century, and h utill 
the ecclesiastical capital. Its cathedral is 
said to have been founded by 8t. Patiiek, 
443. 

ARMENIA, an extensive district south of 
toe Caucasus, and the Black Sea, now 
divided among Persia, Russia, and 
Turkey, the territories of tlie tlircc 
empires meeting at Mount Ararat. 'J’he 
Armenians, many of whom have emi- 
grated, are chiefly engaged in banking and 
commercial pursuits. Turkish Armenia 
has in recent years, 1893-96, been tJie 
scene of terrible ma-saacrea, tlie victims 
being Christian Armenians, who suffered 
I at the bands of Turkish ilohammedans. 
The Turkish troops, sent avowedly to 
restore order, also massacred the poor 
Christians unnienrifuJly, acUng uiu1«t 
secret orders from “ Tli’e Great Assas-^in," 
Abdul IJamId 11., Sultan of Turkey. 
More than 20,000 are said to h.ave perished 
ill tlieso massacres. j 

ARMINIANS, an anti-CalvItii.-tic sect, 
the followers of Jacobus Arminius, pro- ' 
fessor of divinity in the tnive’‘3ity of 
Leyden, 1 603-9. 

ARJiITAGE, EDWARD, 6. 1817, d. 
1896 ; liistoric.al painter ; was educated 
chiefly abroad, and commenced his career 
as a painter in Paris. Ue had great 
success in the competitions for cartoons 
and frescoes for too New Houses of 
Parliament in 1843. and subsequent years. 
Ho was also very 8Ucy;esc>fui with military 
pictures and Scriptural subjects, 
** Samson," • ** Hagar," aud various 
Crimean scenes show his powers best. 

ARMORIAL BEARINGS. In ancient 
days, when knights in battle w'ere com- 
pletely encased in armour, it was necessary 
to have some distinctive mark by which 
each should be known. This was usually 
painted on the shield and surcoat of the 
possessor, and at first belonged to him 
only individually, but became hereditary 
in course of tia^e. 8o, too. Uie custom 
grew up of having some such distinguishing 
mark for tho flag or banner of a country, 
province, borough, etc. These latter are 
public armorial oearings. or coats of 
arms, as distinguished from those of 
a family, the private coat of arms. 

ARMOUR, a name given to any form of 
dress worn to protect the wearer against 


Boon after toe accession of James 1., and at 
the time of the death of Cromwc^ only 
a helmet and cuirass wore worn. The 
Tower of London contains a fine collection 
of arms and armour illustrating progress 
from a very early date. 

The modern battle ship is covered with 
plates of solid armour. At first iliese wero 
made of iron, but improvements in guns 
rendered iron plates useless, and plates of 
steel, or of iron faced with steel, were 
introduced. 

ARMOURER. (1) An armour smith, 
or a maker and. repairer of armour. (2) In 
the army, a man attached to each regiment 
whose duty it is to repair too arms. (2) In 
toe navy toe ship’s armourer is a petty 
oflicor who, under toe gunner, has charge 
of the small arms, and is responsible tor 
their beiriff kept ready for use, 

ARMSTRONG, (William George), 
BARON, b. at Newcastlo-on-Tyne, 1810, 
d. 1900. practised as a solicitor, and 
devoted bis leisure to mechanical subjecta. 
Dc invented the hydraulic accumulator, 
the hydraulic crane, aud toe hydro* 
electrical machine. He was one of the 
first in England to achieve succe* with 
breech loading guns, and la best known as 
the inventor of the Armstrong gun. It 
was composed of bars of wrongbt-iron, 
raised to a widte iioat, twisted spirally 
round a steel core, aud welded together. 
The barrel was rifled, and toe projectile 
conical in shepe. The Improroments on 
the older t 3 rp 8 consisted In the decreased 
weight of tlie gun aud charge, and in« 
creased range and accuracy of fire. The 
weapon was adopted by the British 
government in 1857. The inventor was 
knighted in 1858 and raised to the peerage 
in 1887. 

ARNE, THOMAS AUQUSTaE, 5. ift 

London, 1719, d, 1778. A composer of 
songs, sonatas, operas, and two oratorios. 
I'he national air, " Rule Britannia," was 
originally one of the numbers in a popular 
work cemposod by him, called the ifosgiur 
of Alfred. 

ARTiICA. Med. Diet. 

ARNO, an Italian river, rises in tho 
Apennines, and flows westward past 
Florence and Fisa, through a fertile and 
well cultivated valley, into tlio Gulf Of 
Genoa. Its length is 150 miles. 

ARNOLD, BENEDICT, b. at Norwich, 
Connecticut, IT'IO, d. in Liindon, 1601, 
was a general in toe army of the (^lonlsta 
during too American War of Indcpendenoe, 
Ho distinguislied himself In several of the 
earlier engagements, and was placed by 
Washington in command of tlio ImpcHTtoot 
post of West Point. Piqued by chargee 
that had been brought against liim, he 
entered into c*^gotiatioii8 wiUi General 
Clinton for ..uirender of Ids jmet with 
all ite military storoi. On tlie cap' re ol 
Major Ajidr5, who acted a« Ofinton'e 
messenger, Arnold fled to the Engtikh 
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toe attacks of an enemy. Among un- j lines, and afterwards served against" the 


civilised tribes too materials used wore 
chiefly leather and eJtins, but highly 
civilised nations adopted brass, iron, or 
steel for toe purpose. The britons seem 
to have used only the shield, while the full 


Americans. 

ARNOLD. DR. THOMAS, h. at Coves, 
1795, d, 1842, was a famous bead* 
master of Rugby school, 1828-42. He 
„ . . J -—! introduced many reforms. Wlule retain- 

Roman armour consisted of helmet, j ing the classics as tlie basis of the 
sliicld, coat-of-mail, and greaves. The educaiion given, bo greatly extondod toe 
armour of toe Anglo-Saxons and the Danes curriculum, and introduced a high moral 


was ol a light nature. The N ormans made 
use of ring and tegulated armour, the 
latter consisting of small overlapping 
plates. Great improvements wero intro- 
duced by the later 1‘lautagenets, and in the 
reign of Edward II. mixed armour of 
plates and rings was common. Cliaiu 
armour fell Into disuse in Ute flfteeuth 
century, being superseded by plate amtour, 
which reached the highest state of per- 
fection in England In toe reign of Richard 
HI. The use of armour began to decline 


and religions tone, insisting that the school 
must be** a school of Christian gentlemen." 
The year before his death ho was appointed 
professor of modern history at Oxford. 
His published works include an edition of 
Thucydides, and five volumes of sermons ; 
his great work, a " l/utorp of was 

unflnialied at Ids death. 

ARNOLD. MATTHEW, h. at Laieham, 
near Staines, 1822, d. suddenly at Liver* 
poefl, 1888, tlie oldest son of Dr. ThomM 
Arnold, was an eminent poet, essayist^ and 
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and boilers, and in the preparation of | 
paints used for roiKlering wood-work 
lire-proof. It is largely Imported from 
Italy, Canada, and Australia, 

AS 'GALON, a coast town of Pales- 
tine, 40 miles S.W. of Jerusalem, now 
in ruins, was the birth-place of Jlcrod the 
Croat. It was a stronghold of the Gni- 
eaders, and on tlie plains a great battle was 
foiight between them and the Saracens. 

ASCENSION ISLAND, a mass of vob 
canic roi'k rising to a height of nearly 
feet, and having an area of 35 square miles. 
It lies in the Atlantic, 000 milt's off the 
coast of Africa, and on the steamer route 
between England and the Capo. It was 
acquired by the British in JH15, and is 
used os a coaling and victualling station 
for the navy. 

ASCET'ICISIN, a word used by the 
ancient Greeks to describe the special 
training by abstinence and exercise 
undergone by athletes. The word was 
fiubsequently npjilied to the ])ractice of 
self-denial, abstinence from sensual enjoy- 
ments, and the haljit of severe virtue that 
characterised il'.c I'ythagorean and Stoic 
philosophers. The practice passed to the 
early Christians, and in the second 
century the belief was common, that special 
iLappinesa hereafter w’aa to be obtained by 
celibacy, penanee, fasting, and continual 
prayer. This idea gave liso to the various 
forms of Monaslicism. 'J’hat Asceticism 
Ktill ha'* a deep hold on tliose who e.ii- 
doavour to attain to a lofty ideal of 
religion, is seen in tli^ rigorous simjdicity 
of life practised by the riu'itans, Quakers, 
and early Metl:odi-ts. 

ASCHAM, ROGER. b. near Nortliallerton, 
3515, </. J5t;;b a. great classical seliolar, 
who became tiio tutor, and afterwards the 
I-atin .secrctiiry of Queen Elizabeth. Ills 
reputation rests chietly on a treatise on 
KdiicatLon, “ The Scbo(*lmasU'r,” winch, 
according to Dr. Johnson, “contains, 
perhaps, the best advice tliat was ever 
given for the study of language.” 

ASCOT, a celelirated rai c com-st?, in 
Herkshire, r. milis S.W. of Windsor. 

ASEPSIS. See MfJ. Did, 

ASH, a deciduous tree belonging to the 
Fame natural order as tlio lilac, is conimou 
in England, ami is higldy valued on 
account of the rapidiry of its growth and 
tJie usefulness of its timber, 'ihe wood is 
white, tough, and hard, and is luuch used 
by tiie wliecl-vvright, couch builder, 
Joiner, and cabinet maker. Cultivation , 
Jjn.s produced many varieties of the tree, | 
including the arr/uny in which ttie 
braiudjcs grow' downward and jiroduce ; 
a natural arbour. U'he hwanlain ash is ; 
not a true ash, but is a infinber of the lo^o ; 
famiiv. 

ASHANTI. an exteiwvo district in 
West Africa lying to tlio north of tiie Gold 
('oust. The country is well watered and 
extremely fertile, the gn’ater f);ii't being 
covered with forests and dense bush, 'J’he 
climato Ls unhealthy to Europeans. Palm I 
oil and rubber are exported, and gold is j 
worked in many parts. The Ashantis are 
, cruel, warlike, and ferocious, and human 
Bacnfiws were frequent when the country 
existed aa a negro inouarehv. ir=iir Garnet 
WoLseloy led an expedition against the 
Aaliautia in 1874, and captured and 
Durut Kumasi, the capital. A second 
expedition was necessary In 1895, after 
wmeh a British governor was appointed, 
jnd the territory was attached to Uie Gold 
Coast Colony, The Ashantis besieged t.'ie 
governor In Kumasi in April, 1900. ILo 
pccaeded In leaving Uie city in June, and 
BriUali garrison was finally 
relieved in July. 

,,,^DST0H TEEATY, the. cuned 

ombiwsador who con- 
e)l5dC(l It, August, yijo 
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selUed the boundary between the state 
of Maine and Canada ; the United Slates 
acfiuired a strip of territory, and trie 
English secured a better military frontier. 
Provisions were also made for putting an 
end to the African slave trade, and for 
the mutual extradition of suspected 
criminals. 

ASHBY-DE-LA-ZOUCH. a market to vn 
in Lciccater.shire, coutams medicinal 
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tains to the I’aciiic Oc.mu, area l.HjO.O tj 
square miles, popula'ion 6 luilllou^. Tun 
Trans-Siberian railway has now bccnoom- 
ivleted. The length from Mo.-cow to 
Vladivoslov-'k is about 5,500 miles. 

ASIATIC TURKEY, the lands lying 
etislward from the Mediterranean Sea to 
Per.sia, and Btretching southward from 
the Black Sea to the lied Boa and Pergiau 
Gulf. It inclmle.s A/ia Minor, Armenia, 


springs, the waters of which are recom- Syria. PaloKtinc. Kurdistan. Mesopotamia 
mended in cases of s*Tofula and rheurna- '(all of which refer to for details), bcfcidi's 
tlsm. The ruirw of Ashby Custlc, %Nhere a strip of Arabia bordering on Uie Bed 
Mary Queen of ScoU was a prisoner, Uh to Sea, and another strip. El liana, on the 
Goal and iron are : western side of the Persi; 


the south of the town. Coal 
found iu tiie immediate neighbourhood. 

ASHDOWN, a place in P.c*rk.sliire, 
where Alfred and his brother King 
Ethelred defeated 11 le Danes, 871. 

ASHE'RA. a wooden imac'e or Kymbol 
of the goddess Ashtoreth (wliieh see). 


ersian (iulr. 'J’he, 
total area of this vast domain is about 
Tod.OOO sipiare miles, with a population 
of U) or 17 millions. The inliaidtanU are 
comjtosed of Timks. Arabs, Greeks. Jews, 
a?id Armenians. In Asia Minor tli« 
inhabitants arc mostly Turk.s, but in the 


ASHLAR, a term iu masonry apjdied to ' rest Arabs predominate. Tlie h’urks and 
8(iuared stones used in building, both to Arabs arc Moliaiunuidans, the Creels and 
those roughly sqiiared before leaving the i Armenians are Christians, 
quarry, and to those prepared by expert, ASKEW, ANNE, in Eiucolnshire. 1521, 
workmen for facing walls. 1 d., l)v burning, 15P’ ; one of Henry N'lH.'s 

ASHLEY COOPER. See >^fialksbun/. j victims; was driven from home by bur 
ASHMOLE, ELIAS. 5. «t Idchfidd, 1(117, ■ husband, named Kyme, be<\aus 0 of her 
d. 1092. A celebrated antiquar)^ author'- j obstinate ndherciu'O to the new faith, 

ity on heraldry, and writer of work.s on ' Corning to Dondon, sho was arrested a* 

astrology. In l(i79 be presented to the , a heretic, and burned at Biuithticld. 

University of Ovford a collection of ’ i 

curiosities tluit hud been bequeathed to 
him, on condition ‘u.it a biiildin,': should 
lie erected to receive tliein. The collcetion 
formed the nucleus of tlie lre.isure.s of the 
Ashmolcftii Museum, the building of which 
WHS ('ompicted in 

ASHTORETH or ASTARTE. tlie 
godde^.s of the Phauiicians, sj'tnbolised by 
the moon. The rites oonuected with hr^r 
wonship were performed in shady groves 
dev'oled to the pur pose. 

ASH WEDNESDAY, the first day of 
L(5nt, HO named from the cuslom in the 
<?nrly Christian Church of placing nshe.s on 
the head as an expression of humility and 
repentance, a custom derived from the 
Jewa. T'ha custom still holds in the 
Roman Catholic Church. In the (Jmrch 
of Knglaud, the Commination Beivice 
is apfiointed to be read as a solemn warning 
again.st impenitent sinners. 

ASIA, tlio largest of tlic continents, has 
an area of 17 J million square miles, or 
nearly one-thii*d of the land surface of the 
globe. It is joined to Europe and Africa, 
and u{»pro.iches witliiu 30 miles of America. 

It is the home of the oldest civilisations 
aiifi the cradle of the great religiou.s of the 
world. It lins tlie largest population 


estimated at 850 millions, and thegreute.st 1 the v, IjoK.* uaLiou. 


ASMODE'US is described in I ho 
Talmud ns the prince of demon3, and is 
said to have been compelled te assist iu 
tlie building of the Toinplo for having 
driven Solomon from his kingdom, lie 
liaw been referred to os the evil genius oC 
matrimony, because the book of Tobit 
represente him aa causing Surah to strangle 
seven husbuuds. 

ASmONE'ANS. Sco ilaccabefs. 

ASP, a sjXK-’ies ol viper found in Egypt, 
in the vicinity of the Nile. It has the 
power of (lisionding tlie loose skin of the 
neck wlieii irritated. ^Vhen disturbed it 
raises a cutisider.ilflc portion of its body 
above the ground. It is found c.arved iu 
this po.sitiou on the jiorlals of ancient 
Egyptian tempk s, Piid painted on nmmmv 
case.s. Its bite cau.ios dc'Jih quickly and 
almost ])ajnlo.^sl 3 '. 

ASPASIA, a l uiive of .Miletus, in tba 
filth ceutiirv, btjcanie famous iu 

Athens for her wit, beauty, culture, and 
eloquence. Blie became tiie wife of 
I’eriehs ; her house was t.lio resort of tiuj 
most famous men in Greece, including 
SocT:itt.*s ; and though the charge of 
Arlstoplianos, that she led the Greek* 
into tw o wars, may not bo true, alie un- 
doubtedly e.vercised a great inllueiicc oser 


variety of races and languages of all tiic 
cont/.neni.-. A.sia Is r contiuent of con- 
trasts. It coutain.s the highest plateaux 
Qud mountains in Uie world, and the 
deepest dt-pressions. Stretching liejmnd 
the Arctic Circle in the north, it almost 
touches the Equator in the south, and 


ASPHALT, a mineral pitch of a black or 
brownish colour, con,sisuag chielly of 
carbon. It is found iu imiuy parts of tU(i 
world, but the largest natural deposit is 
the Uiteli Lake of Trinidad, which i.s 
99 acres in extent, and of unknown depth. 

, In a liquid state it wa.s formerly taken 
hence possc.H.sea every variety of climate j from the surface of the Dead Sea. As- 
and productions. Near Yerkhoyansk, in ; piuilt rock, a species of limoatouo im- 


north-eastern Siberia, is the pole of 
greatest cold, the aver.ige teu.peraturo 
for the year being 30^ below freezing point. 
Parts of the continent are rainless, whilst 
a di.strict north of the Bay of Bengal ha.s 
an average rainfall exceeding GOO inches. 

ASIA MINOR. See AnatoHa, 

ASIATIC RUSSIA embraces Caucasia, 
which includt« a portion of Armenia ; 
the Transcaspian I’roviucos, between tlie 
t aspiaii Sea and Persia and Afghanistan, 
ari-.a 214,000 square miles ; Turkestan, 
stretching into the Pamir llegiou, and 
almost touching the sphere of British 
protection north of Cashrair, area 409,000 
aquaro miles, population 3^ millions ; 
tlie two vas.sal states of Bolcliara and 


pregtiated with bitumen, is found in v.;rious 
parts of Europe, particularly iu the $\%Lis 
canton of Neufchatcl, and Is much udcd 
for stixict paving. 

ASPIRATE, THE. Refer to I ml x, 

ASQUITH, H. H., 6. 1^52. educate ! ut 
City of London vSciioul and Rcdliol 
Oxford ; entered rariiument in IS.s ^ ; 
Homo Secretary in lS'.i2 ; CUuncolIor of 
the Exchequer 1905-8, and Mici ocdf { 
Campbell-Bannerman as Premier in U-OS. 
Ills merit and ability as sclioiar, lawyer, 
and stetesmim are univcrsdly admirte l. 
His siicechos are remarkuble for luciJiqv 
and directness. 

ASS. T'lii-i very useful animal is es- 
ptx'ially adapted for work in dry and 


Khiva*, Siberia, occupying tlie whole of j comparative! v* barren countries. During 
the rorth of A^ia, frum the Ural mouu- ^ the recent, long and disastrous drought in 
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Ac.<Harallft» dontceys throve in dUetrioia 
from ^'hich horses, sbe^, and cattle had 
to be removed, and hundreds ore now 
emplojed in drawing supplies from the 
coast to the Western Australian gold 
fields. Tlie fioest domestic asses are those 
oi Arabia, the best found in Europe are 
those of Spain and Malta. In England, 
the animal is smaller than these, ana 
scorns to have detodorated with long- 
continued ill-usago. The muJe is a hybrid 
between the male asa and the mare, and 
the hybrid produced by the horse and the 
female ass ia known as a hinny. There is 
f;’! <iiv>re o£ the ass in a mule than a hinny, 
the latter having the ears, tail and hoof of 
the horse, showing as far as horse and 
ass arc concerned the predominant 
Infittcnce of the male parent. In some 
countries mules ore more highly prized 
than horses on account of their greater 
hardiness, l)ut the hinny is an inferior 
animal, and is seldom soon. 

ASSAid, a district in the north-east of 
Br^ti^h India, watered by tlio llrahina- 
putra find its tributaries, having an area 
of 49,000 square miles and a population 
exceeding 5^ millions. It coutaina the 
principal tea growing districta of Indi.a, 
and also produces large qiiantitiea of rice. 
The miriei'al rasoureas are not fully 
developed, Imt they include coal, iron, and 
petroleum. 

ASSASSINS, THE, a military and relig- 
ious order formed la Peraia in the eleventh 
century. They devoted themselves to the 
assaari nation of all wiio opposed the 
Moslem faith. A branch existed in 
Byria, and many of the Crusaders met their 
deaths at the hands of its ineinbors. The 
Persian assa.ssins were extonuiuated by 
a Tartar force iu 1206, and tl )0 Syrian 
band, by the Sultan of Egypt, fourteen 
years later. 

A^AYE, a small towm in the Decean, 
S. India, near which Sir Arthur V/ellea- 
ley gained a great victory over ilie 
Mahraitas, commanded by the Preach 
general P^.ron, In 1803. 

ASSAYING or ESSAYING, the chemical 
analysis of the ore of a metal for the 
purjjose of discovering the exact quantity 
of any particular 6ul>stanco it coutulns, 
witljont reference to the other cot)stitucDts. 
The term is often restricted to the estima- 
tion of gold or silver. 

ASSEGAI, the favourite weapon of the 
Zulus and other South African i.riljcs. 
TJ)Cy are made of hard wood, and tipiMcd 
witli iron. Some are for hurling, and 
Bomc for stabbing ; the former are oltcu 
barbed. 

ASSmSLY, THE GENERAL, the 

supreme court of tlie Established Church 
of Scotland, is a representative body 
consisting of both clergymen and laymen, 
and attended by a representative of the 
king. It holds its slttinga in Edinburgh 
in May, disposes of the general business 
of the Church, and exercises judicial and 
legislative functions, reviewing the find- 
ings of the lower eoclcsiaaUcal courts, 
detenuining appeals, and aiacnding the 
existing laws, or framing new ones, lor 
tlie government of the Church ana its 
members. 

ASSEMBLY, NATIONAL, the Com- 
mons’ section of the Btat^Gencral of 
Ifraiice, which met May 6tii, 1789. The 
nobles and clergy refused to deliberate 
w'ifch the members of the tliird estate in 
a common chamber, and the latter formed 
themselves into the National Assembly, 
which sat until September, 1791. They 
gave a new constitutlou to the country, 
divided it Into provinces, introduced many 
reforms in the laws, in tlie incidence of 
taxation, and in the finances of the country 
generally, and completely diangei the 
exi'jtipg ecrleslasNca’ system, 


AlSSER* JOHN, a monk of Saint 
David’s, Wales, who became the tutor, 
companion, ana bic^apber of Alfred the 
Great. He assisted tlie king in trans- 
lating various works into English, and 
was promoted by him to the episcopal see 
of Buerbome j d. 910. 

ASSESSORS, persons who **sit by** 
a Judge, or other person charged with 
judicial functions, to aid him with their 
trohnlcaJ knowledge. A bishop is usually 
aided in his court by the chancellor of 
tlio diocese. In Admiralty and J’atcut 
cases it is usual to call in the aid of a 
specialist on the points at Issue. Also 
the Inland Revenue Officer who assesses 
income, etc., for purposes of taxation, is 
called an assessor. 

ASSIEN'TO, i.e., assent or agreement. 
The word is especially applied to agree- 
inentfl made by Spain with the Flemings, 
the Genoese, 1680, the Portuguese, 1690, 
and the French Guiana Company, 1702, 
by which these people were granted the 
monopoly of importing slav^ into the 
Spanish American colonioa for a fixed 
period. By the Treaty of Utrecht, 1713, 
the monopoly wiis acqifired by tlie English 
government, and was transferred to the 
South Sea Company, who relinquished 
their rights in 1750. receiving compensa- 
tion from Spain to the extent of £100,000, 
and certain commercial concessions. 

ASSIGNMENT. Bee Commercial Diction- 
ary. 

ASSINIBOIA, a territory, rectangular 
in shape, lying to the west of Manitoba, 
with an area of 90..340 square miles, cut 
out of tlie North-West 'J’erritory of Tanada 
In 1882. The land is mostly prairie; 
Eastern Assiniboia forms part of tlie 
great Canadian wtieat belt, and the southern 
portion ia suitable for cattle ranching. 
Ihe winters are comparatively mild, the 
iurainera hot and dry. Settlers are 
attracted in increasing numbers by the 
free grants of farms of 160 acres made by 
the government. The principal rivers 
are the south fork of the Saskatchewan, 
and the Assiniboine, a tributary of the 
lied River. The capital, Regina, is 
situated on the Pacifio Railway, which 
run.s through the centre of the territory. 

ASSOCIATION OF IDEAS. 6eo /d^ns, 

ARSociation of, 

AS 'SOU AN or ASWAN, situated near 
the First Cataract of the Nile, about 600 
miles above Cairo, ia famous for tlie 
gigantic dam constructed hero to form 
a ^eat reservoir for irrigation In the times 
of *‘ low Nile.” The dam measures 
1 j miles in length, is nearly 100 feet thick 
at its base, with a maximum height from 
its foundation of about 130 feet; tlie 
greatest dillerence of level of water above 
and below the dam Is about 67 feet. It 
is built of local granite, set in rorlland 
cement; the total w^eight of masonry is 
over one million tons. The dam has 180 
sluice epenings, through which could pass 

15.000 tons of water per second. These 
alui(^ea are left open when the river is in 
flood, but when Nie discharge has fallen 
to 2,000 tons per second, the sluice-gates 
begin to be closed, and tlie reservoir— 
that ia, the river above the dam — begins to 
fill up. When full, the reservoir contains 

1.000 million tons of water, affecting the 
depth of the river for 140 miles above the 
dam. The dam was opened in 1002. Navi- 
gation is provided for by a ladder of five 
locks, each 260 feet long and 32 feet wide. 

ASSYRIA, one of tlie earliest of the 
great nations of antiquity. The country 
at first consisted of a track of territory on 
the left bank of the Tigris. The boundaries 
were extended, by conquest until the 
Assyrians governed that portion of Asia | 
•xtending from the Mountains of Armenia 
to the Arabian Desert^ apd from the 


Eurdistan Moontains to the Modi tenanM 
Bea. Their p^oy, in all their canqueslat 
was to transplant the mass of the Inh^ 
tants of the conquered territory to the 
eentral provinces of the empire, and to 
replace them by Assyrian colonistek This 
policy was carried out by Bhalfluaneser 
whop ho conquered Samaria. Tlie flower 
of the tribes of Israel were carried into 
captivity. The Assyrians were pdy- 
theists ; their supreme god being Aaiihnt, 
the deified patriarch of the race. Sti^ 
civilisation os they possessed was acquired 
from Babylon. The country was at the 
height of its power under Esar-haddoa 
and his son Asurbaoipal. 'i’he latter 
reigned from 667 to 625 D.O., and did muc^ 
to encourage learning and the arts. After 
his death, Assyria began to decline rapidly, 
and wns finally cx>nquered by the alliM 
forces of tlie Medes and Babylonians, who^ 
eaptured and burned the capital, Nineveh, 
about 620 UA3, Much of ourlcnowlodge 
of Assyria and Its people Is due to the 
work of archmologists in exoavatLog the 
ruined citios, and 6ii deciphering the 
cuneiform inscriptions on tombs, monu* 
ments, etc. 

ASTAR'TS. (1) See AiUoreth. (2) A 
genus of bivalve moUus(», now found 
chiefly in the Arctic and North AUantio 
Ocean. Twenty living species are known, 
but fossil species are more numerous, and 
are particularly interesting because, from 
the positions in which they have been 
found on Welsh and Scotch mountains, 
they indicate that Great Britain was at 
one timo submerged to a considerable 
depth below the ocean. 

ASTEROIDS, or minor planeta, are 
a large number of small bodies which 
revolve round the sun, in orbits lying 
between those of Mars and Jnpiter. 
Vesta, Juno, Ceres, and Pallas are tlie 
principal ones. Even the largest are 
Invisible to the naked eye, their diameters 
being not more than .300 miles. Upwards 
of 400 have been discovered, tiie more 
recent by tlio use of photographic plates. 

ASTIGMATISM, a defect in vision due 
to a want of symmetry in the curvature 
of the cornea, in consequence of which the 
ra}’^ of light are focussed on the retina as 
a diffused spot. It is often the cause of 
hcadaclie, and may be remedied by tlie vote 
of suitable spectacles. See Med. Diet, 

ASTLEY, PHILIP, h. 1742. d. 1814, 
a famous circus performer and manager, 
lie assisted Franconi in establishing the 
Cirque Olympigue in Paris. 

ASTOR FAMILY. JouN Jacob Astoh, 
the founder of the greatness of this . 
family, was born near Heidelberg, in 
Germany, in 1763. In 1783 he went to 
America and began trading in furs. 
Having prospered, he formed the Padfio 
For Company, with head-quarters at 
Astoria, in Oregon, and connections all 
over tlie world. At bis death, in 1813, 
he left about one million pounds to his 
son WUliam, and £70,000 to found a 
public library in New York. WILLIAM^ 
ASTOR devoted himself to Improving t 
property In New York, so that ^hen l 
died his fortune was about Uireo Uinss J 
great os he had received. 

WALDORF ASTOR, a great J* 

John Jacob, has become a naturalisca 
Englishman, and now owiia tlie beautiful ^ 
estate of Cliveden, on tlie Thames. 

astrakhan, (1) A government in 
the south-east of European Russia, . 
north of the Caspian Sea, covers an ar^ v: 
of 86,000 square miles on both sides of the * 
Volga. The land consists chiefly 
Steppes, and there are extensive salt 
marshes. (2) The capital of the (ormeri 
on an island in ttie Volga, about 30 miles 
from Its mouth. Thofishcries are extensive, 
and large quantities of fish, caviare, and 
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UngliW on exf.orted. (3) Tb« Oeeo« at 
thD lamba cf a Tarietv of black ahcop 
found in tlie above province, in Peiela, and 
on the Asintic Steppes. Tne wool of the 
Jamb Is curled, ana closely resembles fur. 

ASTBAL SPIRITS, according to eastcni 
myths, existed as the souls of all the 
heaveuly bodies, for which reason the sun, 
moon, and stars were worshipped, in 
Uie Middle Ages, when witchcraft and a 
belief in demons were rife, the as™ 
spirits were conceived as hovenng tnrmi^ 
8pcU'.e, and influencing men for good or 

ASTROLABE, a name Riven *>7 the 
GiISm to any circular iMtrament for 
observing the stars. An instrument of 
this kina was employed by astrologers, 
and formed the badge of their office. 
Later the mime was given to a circular 
plate of metal having the circumference 
divided into degrees, and with siglite 
attached ; it was used in navigation until 
superseded by the sextaut. 

ASTROLOGY is the pseudo-scienco that 
pretended to foretell events, especially 
the destiny of men, by means of the posi- 
tion of the stars. The heavenly bodies 
were regarded as the agents whereby the 
Creator regulated the course of events in 
the world. The more ignorant considered 
the stars themselves as the moving causes. 
By means of great circles, astrologers 
mapped ont space into twelve equal 
portions called houses.” The principal 
circles were the horizon and the meridian. 
The other four w'ere drawn equally distant 
from these, and passed through their 
points of intersection. The circles were 
considered hnmovablo, so that all the 
heavenly bodies passed ttirough the twelve 
bouses every twenty -four hours. Certain 
pow'ers and influences Wei'S ascribed to the 
sun, moon, and planets, but these were 
modified by the particular house occupied 
by the body at the moment. In ” casting 
a person’s nativity ” the astrologer found 
the position of the various heavenly bodies 
at tlie moment of birth, and then, nssma- 
ing that be know tlie power inherent in 
each, and the influence derived flom its 
po'^ition, he foretold the course of t!mt 
person's life and its termination. Astrology 
Is generally believed tq have originated 
among the Ohaldeana, and to have spread 
from them to the oilier nations of antiquity. 
In the Middle Age.s its tcaclilngs were 
universally accepted, and many families 
retained an astrologer to ” road the 
lioroscoiic ” of each cliiid almost as soon 
as it was born. 

ASTRONOMY Is tho study of the 
beaveuly bodiesi, their magnitude, distance, 
composition, movements, tlio forces regu- 
lating th(»e movements, etc. This science, 
of which astrolc^ may be looked upon 
aa the Infant stage, is known to have been 
cultivated among tho Cliiuese, nindus, 
Chaldeans, Egyptians and Greeks previous 
to the Christian era, but tho Greeks were 
tho only people who did not connect it 
with polities, religion or soothsaying. 
The theory of the universe laid down by 
Ptolemy (130*160 A.D.), that the heavens 
circle round the earth as a fixed centre 
once in twenty-four hours, was universal! v 
accepted until Oopemlcus, In the 16th 
century, propounded the system known 
by bis name. In his ♦’^De Orbium 
llevolutionibus," published in 1543, he 
attomptod to prove what Is tlie first 
principle of modem astronomy— that the 
sun is tho oeutro of the solar sj^tem, and 
that the earth and tho other planets circle 
round it. That system was afterwards 
develop^ and established by tho laboura 
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January 7th, 1616, and resulted very soon i 
in tho discovery of Jupiter’s moons, and! 
In the resoluUoa of the “ Milky Way ” 
into a host of toed stars. Newton’s' 
discovery of the laws of mavitatlon, 
pttbltahed In 1687, gave a clear Insight into 
Uie forces that regulate tho motions of the 
plauete. The mathematician and the 
obsci-ver have co-operated in adding to 
our knowledge. Modem astronomers, In 
addition to determining distances and 
magnitudes with certainty, have devoted 
themselves to verifying or correcting, by 
means of greatly improved instrumentn, 
the observations of the earlier workers. 
Spectrum analyais has made known the 
composition of the various bodies, while 
tlie photographic plate has revealed the 
presence of stars that were invisible to the 
eye in the field of tho meet perfect telo- 
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scope. 

ASURBANIPAL. See Assyria. 

ASYLUMS BOARD, METROPOLITAN. 

Constituted under the Metropolitan Poor 
Ar.t of 1867, it provides and manages 
asylums for the reception and treatment 
of imbeciles, and of persons Buflerlng from 
fever and small-pox. Tho ambulances, 
wltli ” M.A.B.” on them, are fainlUar in 
tho streeU of Lon<lon, and there is also 
a service of river ambulances at convenient 
points. 

ATAHUAL'PA, the last of tho Incas of 
Peru. ITe fell into the hands of the 
Spaniards through treachery, was tried 
on the charge of giving secret commands 
to his subjects to ann against the invaders, 
and strangled by the ordei-s of I’izarro, 

, 153.3. j 

AT 'ATOM or BEVEESION, the ten-l 
dency in improved breeds of do:uostic I 
animals to ** hark back,” or revert to tho I 
characteristics of the parent stock. The j 
subject ia treated of in Darwin’s “ Variation j 
of Aiilmals and I’lants under Domestica- 
tion.” Among other exiierimenta, he 
paired a black Spanish cock and a while ' 
silky hen, and found that. In many cases, 
the offspring showed the peculiar orange- 
red markings natural to the Jlimalayan 
progenitors of our domestic fowls. 

ATALANTA, in chisdcal mythology, 
daughter of tho Arcadian lasus. Ilor 
failier, disappointed in not getting a son, 
exposed her on the hills, but .she was 
suckled by a Khe-be.ir. Wiicn grown up, 
and sought by many suitors, she promised 
to wed the man who should outstrip her 
ill the foot race, she being the fleetest of 
morlaJs. She was at length overcome by 
.^iilrniion, aided by ilireo golden apples 
given him by Venus, which he dropped 
ono by one during the race, and so gained i 
lime wliile Atalanta w.is picking them uj). 

ATBA'RA. or “ Black Biver,” rises in 
tho mountains of Abywinia, and joins the 
Nile at El Darner, bringing with it large 
quantities of black mud. The bridge 
carrying the Cairo-Kliartoum Railway 
crosses tlie river near the confluence. 
This was tho scene of General Kitchener’s 
defeat and capture of the Emir Mahmud, 
one of the Khalifa’s principal gener^, 
April 8th, 1898. 

ATHABASCA, a territory in North-West | 
Canada, to tlie north of Alberta, has an 
area of 251,300 square miles, and Is watered 
by tlie Peace and Athabasca rivers, the 
valleys of which indude an enormous wheat 
growing area. Vast petroleum fields are 
said to exist, but as yet these are nn- 
developod. The greeter part of Lake 
Athabasca lies outside the area. 

ATHANASIAN CREED. THE, sets 
forth the Catholic Faith with resiiocfc to 
tlio nature of God, the Incarnation of 
Christ, and man’s future state. It was 
for a long time supposed to be the work of 
Albonaslus, but it is now generally 
edmittod to bolobS to the fifth centuiy. 


Tho title ** Athanasiau ** was probably 
^ven to it because it expresses the teach- 
ing of Aihanaains as opposed to the Arian 
heresy. The Creed was In use in the 
Church of England before the close of 
the eighth century, and became general 
throughout the Chinch of Rome in the 
middle of the tenth. At the Reformation 
it was retained in the Prayer Book, and 
ordered to be read at certain festivals. 

ATHANASIUS, SAINT, 6 . at Alexandria, 
206, d. 373, early came under the influence 
of Saint Anthony, and for a time adopted 
asceticism. In the council held at Nice 
he strongly opposed the teaching of Arlus, 
and so drew upon himself the hatred bf t he. 
Arians. lie was appointed to succeed 
Alexander, as bishop of Alexandria, but 
the persecutions and accusations of ths 
Axians drove him from his bishopric 
severul times, and he spent 20 out of his 
46 years of office in exile. His writings 
consist of tieatises bearing on the Arlan 
controversy, and valuable contributions 
to the history of the early church. 

ATKEILSTAN, 6. 895, d. 911 ; crowned 
at i'Lingston on Tliames, 925 ; was Uie 
fir.it to adopt the title of King of England. 
By his victoryat Brunanbnrgh in Northum- 
bria, he secured tlie submission of North- 
umbria, and aftenvards that of Wales and 
Cornwall. Ho extended Lis political 
influenco to the Contiuent, and at imms 
laboured to improve the conditions of the 
people on the lines of his grandfather, 
Alfred. He improved the laws, favoured 
I the building of monasteries and tlie trans- 
j Jation of the Scriptures. He also en- 
I couraged commerce by conferring the rank 
I of a thane upon every merchant who 
mado three sea voyages on his own 
account. 

ATHiSNiSlUM, the temple erected at 
Athens to tij 0 goddess Athene. Tliis 
became the resort of poets, philosophei's, 
and orator.% who there gave readings of 
Uieir works. The name was also given 
to the school established by Hadrian at 
Rome, and held in high repute until the 
fifth cen ' i.'.ry. nie name is now commonly 
applied to insti lutes for tho study of 
Utoraturo and scietice. 

ATHEN^UM CLUB, London, an 
associatiou of persons interested in arts, 
literature, or science in any way. The 
artist, tlie literary man, and tho scientist 
look to admission to the Athenrouni Club 
as a kind of hall-mark of their genius. 
Also noblemen and gentlemen who hove 
sho*>vn devotion to these pursuits are 
eligible. It was founded In 1824, John 
Wilson Crokor being ono of its founders. 

ATHENE, the Greek goddess of 
wisdom, war, and all the liberal arts, 
was said to have spnmg fully armed from 
the head of Jupiter. Bhe is usually 
represented wearing a plumed helmet, 
and carrying a spear in one hand and 
a shield, with the head of Medusa on it, in 
the other. By the Romans she was 
kno’.vn a.s Minerva. 

ATHENS was the capital of Attica, the 
seat of ancient Oi*eek culture, and the 
resort of poeta, philosophers, artLsts, and 
orators. The city was built on and around 
several low hills, rising from tlie plain of 
Attica, the chief eminences being the 
Acropolis, the Areopagus, and tlie Hill 
of the Museum. On the Acroiwlis were 
erected the Parthenon, dedicated to 
Atliene, tlie Erechtheum, dedicated to 
J’oaeidcii, and other temples and status. 
Tlie westmi end of the lull was covered 
by tlie ITopylaea. a white marble building 
approaclied by a stair-way 70 feet wide. 
TliO largest temple in Atliens was that 
dedicated to Zeus Oiybquiis, the outside 
of wiiioh was adorneJ with 120 fluted 
columns, CO feet in height. AU tlie 
templea eontdlned statues, aad tht 
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walli wen ornamented with reliefi. 
The ArtopaguM was the meeting place 
of the eupreme court of Athens. The 
BMti occupied by the judges, and 
the places reserved for the accused 
end his accuser, are still to be seen. 
Not far off, the Tnyx, where the free- 
men of the city met for their delibera- 
tions, exists almost in its original state. 
Near the city were the Academy where 
Plato taught, and the Lyceum, where 
Aristotle founded the Peripatetic School. 
Athens is the capital of modern Greece, 
the seat of » *i!ii’yersity, sud the residence 
o£ the Idng of Greece. 

ATHOS. MOUNT, or Jfoute Santo, is 
the highest peak, 6.780 feet in height, in 
the chain of mountains running through 
the peninsula of Salonica, Turkey. Tlie 
sides of the mountains are covered with 
monasteries connected with the Greek 
church. The monks, who number about 
6,000, and form a kind of republic, under 
the protection of the Sultan, are occupied 
in gardening, tlshiiig, and the manufacture 
of amulets and crucifixes. They collect 
alms from the many pilgrims who visit 
them, with which to pay the heavy taxes 
Imposed on them by the Porte. Many 
literary treasures, particularly inanuscrl])t8, 
are preserved In Uie libraries of the 
monasteries. 

ATLANTIC CABLE. T\iC first was laid 
in 1858 between Valcntia, Ireland, and 
Trinity Bay, Newfoundland, but it failed 
to work. A second cable, much heavier, 
was lost in mid-ocean in 18(i5; a third 
was successfully laid in 1860 and answered 
its purjiose. The Io.st cable was uLo re- 
covered. Since then more tlian a dozen 
cables have been stretched across the 
Atlantic, and now the world is girdled 
with telegraph cables, one of which is 
“ all-British.” 

ATLANTIC OCEAN, the most important 
of the oceans, lies between the Old World 
and the New, and is 9,000 miles long, with 
an average breadth of 2,700 miles, and 
an average depth of 15,000 feet. It is 
characterised by the length of its coai t- 
lint, tlie size and number of the inland 
Mas, gulfs, and bays connected with it, 
and the number of large rivers it receives. 
These circumstances, combined with the 
great fertility of the countries on its 
•bores, make it the greatest commercial 
highway of tiie world. 5'he principal 
currents are tlje Equatorial Current, 
which crosses from the coast of Africa to 
tlie shores of South America ; the Gulf 
Stream, which at first Oows parallel to the 
coast of North America, but turns east- 
ward first at 0. Hattcras, and next 
at the Banks of Newfoundland, and 
laves the shores of the British Islands 
and Scandinavia ; and the cold Labrador 
Current which meets the Gulf Stream off 
Newfoundland, and then flows between it 
and 11)6 coast of North America. The | 
circular motion of the waters of the 
North Atlantic leads to an accumulation 
of drift-wood, sea-weed, and other floating 
matter, and favours the growth of the 
“gulf-weed.” The central portion is 
knovi'n as the Sargasso Sea. Here the 
weed is so densely packed as to impede 
the passage of ships. A similar Sargasso 
BeA exists in tlie South Atlantic. 

ATLAS. (1) The leader of the Titans, who 
Attempted ta storm tiie heavens and to 
dethrone Zeus. For this ho was con- 
demned to bear the heavens on bis bead 
and shoulders. (2) The first vertebra 
which supports the skull. 

ATLAd MOUNTAINS, two pwaUel 
rau^ in Horooco and Algeria, North 
The Little Atlas Is close to the 
coast : the Great Atlas is farther south, 
and in Mount MUtsin reaches an eleyatlon | 
at 11,400 fee^ I 


ATMOSPHERE. See Air. 

ATOIX, a coral island consisting of 
a ring enclosing a csntral lagoon. The 
slope into the sea on ttie inner side is very 
gradual, while that on Uie outside plunges 
rapidly into deep water. Atolls are 
numerous in the Pacific Ocean, and form 
several archipelagoes. 

ATOM, the smallest portion of matter 
tl)at can exist and still retain the pro- 
perties of the substance of which it is 
composed. Recent experiments prove 
that the atom is not the ultimate division 
of matter, but that each is composed of 
a number of smaller particles, possibly 
thousands, which scientists have named 
“electrons,” or corpuscles. 

A'TRIUM, the principal court of a 
Roman dwelling house. It was near the 
entrance, and lighted from the roof, 
which sloped towards an opening in the 
centre, from which the rain flowed into 
a cistern in the floor. The atrium served 
as an audience chamber, and contained 
the /ecus or family fire, the larrs or house- 
hold gods, the family pictures, and the 
spinning wheel of Uie mistress of the house. 

ATROPOS. See Lachesis. 

ATTAINDER. BILL OF. a means of 
reaching otTcnders wiiom the ordinary 
process of law, or an impeachment, would 
probably fail to touch, for want of legal 
proof, or some other technicality. A bill 
is brought in, and has to pass through 
both Houses of Parliament, declaring that 
the accused has been guilty of treason in 
certain acts, and the accused is allowed to 
defend himself before both Houses. If it 
passes, and tlien receives the Sovereign’s 
assent, the ordinary consequences of a 
conviction for treason follow. 

ATTAR OF ROSES. See Otfo. 

ATTERBURY, FRANCIS, &. in Bucking, 
haiashire, 1662 ; d. in Paris, 1722 : gained 
a great reputation as a preacher ; he was a 
keen churchman and ardent Jacobite. 
In 1715 ho refused to sign tlie bishops’ 
declaration of all^dance to George 1., 
and became involved in several minor 
plots for the rratoration of the Stuarts. 
In 1722 he was cliarged wdth trc-asou. 

A bill of pains and penalties passed through 
both houses of parliament, and Atterbury 
was deprived of all his olDces and con- 
demned to perpetual banishment. 

AT'TICA, the mast famous of the states 
of ancient Greece, had Athens for its 
capital. The dLstrict was triangular in 
shape, less than UOO square miles in area, 
with a surface diver^fled by bills and 
narrow plains. It was made a Roman 
rovince by Vespasian, and conquered 
y Alaric, the Goth, 396. Attica, with 
Boeotia, forms a department of modern 
Greece. 

AT 'TIL A, king of Hie Huns, snrnamed 
the “ scourge of God." He and his army 
of 700,000 men inspired terror Uiroughout 
the civilised world. He overran tlie 
eastern portion of the Homan Empire, 
and extorted a heavy tribute from the 
Emperor Tlieodosius. He tfieri advanced 
into Gaul and was defeated by the com- 
bined Roman and F’rankish armies rear 
Clialons-sur-Marne, 451. Contemporary 
historians say tiie number of killed 
exceeded 250,000. Tlie following year 
he laid w’aste Uie whole of northern Italy, 
but Rome itself was spared by the inter- 
vention of Pope Leo I. In 45.3 he 
prepared for another invasion of Italy, 
but died suddenly, either of haemorrhage 
of tlic lungs, or by assassination. 

ATTOC^ a town and fortress in tlie 
Punjab, India, near the junction of the 1 
Kabul and Indus. It was captured from 
the Sikhs n 1840. An important railway 
bridge crosses the Indus at this point. 

ATTOBNEY, oneapppinted or authorised 
to Mt QP behalf of another. As a legal 


designation, it Jm now replaced In England 
by the word Solicitor Cwhlch sec). Wt 
stUl use the term in certain expressions as 
‘ I'ower of Attorney,” a document 
authorising one to sell property or do some 
other act on behalf of another. 

ATTORNEY-GENERAL, the highest 
law-oflicer of the Crown. He represents 
the Crown as an ordinary attorney would 
his principal. Ho iias to advise tlie 
Government on legal questions, and 
generally to appear as counsel in cases 
where the interests of the Crowm, or the 
peace or welfare of tlio kingdom, are at 
stake. Refer to AUoniey-Gfcnerai in 

Index. 

ATTORNEY, POWER OF. Sco Com- 
mercial Dictionary, 

^ ATWOOD’S MACHINE, an Instruinont 
designed to illustrate the laws of motion. 
In it» simplest form it consists of a 
graduated vortical column supporting 
a nearly frictionlcss pulley. A fine 
string, to the ends of which equal 
weights are attached, passes over the 
pulley. Motion is given to the weights 
by placing a small piece of metal known 
as a “rider” on one of them. When 
motion has eoutinued for one second, the 
rider is removed mechanically, and Uie 
distance through which the weights move 
during the nextsecond iscaref ully measured. 
In this way the relation that exists between 
the force causing motion, the mass moved, 
and tlie resulting rate of motion is ex- 
perimentally determined. 

AUBER, DANIEL FRANCOIS, 5. at 
Caen, 1782, d. 1871 ; a prolific writer of 
the light French opera, so characteristic, 
of the middle of the i9th century, lu 
** Masanieilo,” indeed, he scorned to 
strike a deeper vein, but “Fra DIavolo” 
and its succe.ssors show liim in the old 
light. He wrote forty operas, among 
thorn “ Le Domino Noir,” “ Les Diamanta 
de hi Couroniio,” and “ IIayd6e.’* 

AUCKLAND, in North Island, la the 
largest city in New Zealand, and possesses 
an excellent harbour, an arm of the Gulf 
of llauraki. It was formerly the capital 
of the colony. 

AUCTION. Pec Commercial Dictionary. 

AUCTION, DUTCH, a very popular 
form of Kale with street vendors. Tho 
ivould-be seller asks a high price for the 
article in question, and then gradually 
comes down until some one agrees to give 
the price he mentions. 

AUCTIONEER. Refer to Index. 

AUCU'BA, the variegated or Japanese 
laurel, is a hardy evergreen shrub, and is 
particularly valuable for gardens and 
siirubberies in large towns, as it thrives lu 
spite of the impure air. 

AUDITOR. Bee Commercial Dictionary, 
AU DUBON, JOHN JAMES, b. in 
Louisiana, 1780, d, 1861, a celebrated 
American naturalist. His two great w’orkft, 
the “ Birds of America ” and Uie “ Quad- 
rupeds of America,” were illustrated by 
drawings made by himself in the natural 
haunts of the animals. 

AUGE AN STABLE, the stable in which ' 
Aiigcas, the legendary king of Ell.'s, 
housed 3,000 oxen. For a payment of 
300 oxen, Hercules undertook to clean-ie 
the stable of Ita accumulated filth of .iq 
vears in a day. He accomplislied bis 
tai^k by turning the rivers ^pheus and 
Penen.^ through the stable. Payment for 
the task was refused and a war ensued, in 
which Augeas was killed by Hercules. 

AUGSBURG, a busy commercial town 
and banking centre on the river Lech, 
Bavaria. The axtides of faith drawn op 
by Melancthon in conference with Lather, 
were laid before the Emperor, Charles V ., 
at the diet held here, in 1530. The 
document is known as the “ Conlosdon ol 
Ahgeburg.” Va ?8 er^jclgs cctvtfiP tiji 
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pfiftcipal doctrines of CUrletlanity. as i 
accepted by the Latlicrans at the time, 
but the advances made in the stud-y of 
Theology and Bcclesiastical History/^'ve 
considerably modified the views hold by 
the majority of that community, 

AU'GURIES and AU'SPICES, (1-ccA 
the practice of divination, as exercised 
among the Romaas by priests Bpecially 
trained In the college of Augurs, inc 
forecasts were made by notmg 
phenomena, and by observing the lllgut, 
cries, and behaviour of birds, particularly 
the eagle, vulture, raven, owl, and domestic 
lowl^ Predictions founded on obser- 
vation of birds were properly called 
autpic^s. The practice grow to such 
importance, that no great undertaking was 
begun without firbt consulting the will of 
tlie gods through the Augurs. An augur 
accompanied the army in the field, and 
a general could not cross a river or begin 
a battle without first consulting tlie 
birds, which were conveyed in coops. The 
right of so determining tlie future rested 
with the commander-in-cliie£. His sub- 
ordinates fought utfder his auspices ; the 
honour of victory or blame for defeat was 
ascribed to him alone. The augurs 
possessed groat political influence ; for 
caving tlie right to declare the omens, or 
aigns, unfavourable, they were able to 
interpose in the execution of any impor- 
tant transaction. 

AUGUST, SEXmiS. the sixth mouth of 
the Homan year, which began w ith March, 
received its present name from tiio 
Emperor Augustus, on account of the 
many fortunate events connected with his 
life that oociirrcd during this month. 

AUGUSTINE. SAINT. (1) Born at 
Tagaafca. in Kumidia, 364, a, 430, the 
greatest of tlie Latin fatheiw of the Cliurcb, 
was the son of a pagan father and a 
Christian mother. After a vicious youth 
he was converted to Christianity, and 
baptized by Ambroac, Bishop of Milan, 
387. He was consecrated Bishop of 
Hippo. S96. He took an active part in 
the religious controv<Ti?icfl of the age, was 
a keen opponent of the Manicha'ans, 
Donatists, and Pelagians, and exercised 
a very great influence on Christian tliought 
and teaching tliroughout the Church. 
His “ Confessions ” are of the nature of 
an autobiography. His “City of God,” 
completed in 420, is usually considered 
his greatest work. (2) The “Apostle of 
England,” was sent with 40 monks, by 
Pope Gregory, 696, to preach Oliristianity 
to the Anglo-Saxons. They landed in 
Kent and were well received by Ethel- 
bert, whose wife was a Christian. Augus- 
tine was consecrated the first Archbishop 
of Canterbury and Metropolitan of 
England ; d. 00r>. 

AUGUSTUS, CJESAR (Cains Octavius), 
6. 63 B.O., d. 11 A.D. ; the grand-nephew 
of J ulius Oiesar, who, by liis will, made him 
his adopted son and heir. After the 
assassination of his great uncle bo shared 
the government of the Empire with 
Antony and Lepidus. Lepidus was soon 
deprived of his province, and the defeat 
of Antony at Actium, 31 li.C., gave 
Octavius the supremo pow’er as liinperor 
of Romo. The title of Augustus was 
conferred upon him by the Senate, 27 b.C. 
Muring his reign of 40 years, the empire 
madegreatcominercial progress, thecity was 
improved, and art and literature received 
Buch encouragement, that the “Augustan 
^e” stands out as the most splendid in 
toe history of Roman letters. After his 
death, Augustus was dei fiod by the R omaiis, 
wid temples and altars were raised to hia 
xnemo^. 

* lUMlne bird of the same genus 
The fiflillcmota, and puffins, 

eef Auk waa at one time a frequent 


visitor to the Orkneys, the Hebrides, and 
Iceland, but no living specimen has been 
seen for more than 60 years, and tlie bird 
Is beUeved to be extinct. It waa about 
3 feet In length ; ita rudimentary wings 
served as paddles ; its legs wore short, and 
placed BO far back In the body, that, 
when standing, the bird assumed an erect 
position. Tlio egg was as large as tliat of 
a swan, yellowish-white in colour, with 
black markings. It is now highly prized 
by collectors, as much as 300 guineas 
having been paid for a single specimen. 
The JAltle Auk is a native of the Arctic 
Ocean. 

AULIC COUNCIL, one of the tw’o 
supremo courts of the Holy Roman Empire, 
was first formed in 1195. It coii'iisted 
of a president, vice-president, and 18 
councillors, all of whom were elected and 
paid by the Emperor. Its functions were 
of a judicial character. It ceased to exist 
with the Holy Homan Empire, 1806. 

AURELIUS, MARCUS. See Marcus 
A urelius. 

AUREOLE, the whole golden setting 
with which holy figures ore surrounded in 
sacred art to suggest the holy radiance 
emanating from them. Refer to “ Symbolic 
lilght” in Index. 

AURO'RA, the mother of the winds 
and of the morning star, tlie Homan god- 
dess of the daw'n, corresponding with the 
Greek Eos, whoso duty it was, with rosy 
fingers to raise the veil of night. (2) A 
city in Illinois, U.S.A., which is credited 
wi t b being the first town to apply electricity 
to street lighting. 

AURO'RA BOREA LIS, or Northern 
Lights, are tremulous bauds of light that 


appear towards the north, in the form of 
an arc, dming the long dark winter withm 
the Arctic Circle. The name “meirt’ 
dancers” is commonly, and not Inaptly, 
applied to the phenomenon. Many 
theories as to the cause have been 
suggested, but all agree tliat it is 
electrical in its origin, and this is cor- 
roborated by the fact that the most 
brilliant displays are accompanied by 
magnetic storms, and the upsetling of 
electric telegi-apb ai)paratu8. Tlie most 
recent theory is that put forward by 8ir 
William Ramsay, 1901. He suggests 
tljat the light Ls due to the myriads of 
electrons continually thrown out by the 
sun. These act on the krypton and 
helium in the atmosphere, and excite into 
intense activity the internal motions of 
the atoms of those elements, and so 
I>roduco the bands of variously coloured 
light. In tlie soiithcru homispiiere, the 
phenomenon receives the name of Aurora 
Australis. 

AUPvUNGZEBE, b. 1618, d. 1707 ; the 
last great Mogul Emperor of India. The 
third son of Shah Jehan, he played off 
his two elder brothers against each other 
when the father was seized with an 
apparently mortal illness, and obtained 
supreme power. He then imprisoned his 
father and executed his brothers, and 
finally caused himself to be proclaimed 
emperor in 1658. He had gircat successes 
at first, but dissensions with Ids sons 
ruined hia power, and he died a fugitive 
before the Maiirattas, then just becoming 
a povrcrful State. 

AUSPICES. See Auguries. 

AUSTEN. JANE, b. at Steveuton, 
Hampshire, 1775, d. 1817 ; a celeljrated 
Englisli novelist. Her first novels, “ j!?enpe 
and Sensibility,” “ Bride and rreindicc,” 
and “ Mansfield Park ” were publishetl 
anonymously. ** Northanger Abbey ” and 
“ Persuasion ** appeared after her death, 
and with her name on too title page. 

AUSTERLITZ, a small town near 
BrUnn, in Moravia, made famous by the 
victory gained by Napoleon over the allied 


forces of Austria and Russia, December 
2 ad, 1803. 

AUSTIN ALFRED, h. 1335, the present 
Poet Laureate, may be said to have 
touched every branch of literature. His 
first essay in poetry, “ The Season,” was 
published in 1861. “ Tlxe Golden Age,” 

” Tiie Human Tragedy,” “ Alfred the 
Great,” and ” Elodden Field,” are among 
the more important of his poems. As 
prose writer he has gained success, 
Veronica’s Garden,” and “ The Garden 
that I love,” being much admired. 

AUSTRALASIA comprises Australia, 
Tasmania, New Zealand. New 'G^jiuea, 
Fiji and the neighbouring islands. 
AUSTRALIA, Refer to Index. 
AUSTRIA-HUNGARY, an empire lying 
almost in the middle of Europe, includes 
altogether more than 60 states, and 
contains many races of people — Germans, 
Italians, Magyars, Roumanians, Czechs, 
and other Slavs, speaking twenty different 
languages. Area exceeds 250,000 square 
miles, and population is upwards of 47 
millions, more than half of whom belong 
to the Slav race. Next to Switzerland, it 
is toe most mountainous country in Europe. 
The coast line is short, but this is partly 
compensated for by the Danube, and toe 
proximity of great commercial nations. 
The internal trade is very great. The 
principal exports are grait^ flour, horses, 
and otoer live stock, wine snd wool. 
Austria and Hungary have each a separate 
parliament, but are united under otie 
monarch, and tlie army, navy, diplomatic, 
telegraphic, and postal servicoa are 
common to both. 

AUSTRO-PRUSSIAN WAR. kno\.n as 
the " Seven Weeks’ War,” arose out of 
a dispute about toe division of the provinces 
Schleswig-Holstein, ceded by Denmark to 
the German Confederation in 1864. The 
Prussians, in alliance with Italy, were 
everywhere successful, and the victory 
of Sadowa, July 3rd, 1866, opened the 
road to Vienna, and the Austrians sued 
for peace. By Uie Treaty of Prague, Italy 
acquired Vciietia; Hanover, liesse, and 
otlier provinces were added to Prussia; and 
the German Confederuuou was dissolved. 

AUTO-DA-FE', a Portuguese term 
meaning, literally, ** Act of Faith,” 
a ceremony wiiich preceded the execu- 
tion of those condemned as heretica 
by the Spanish Inquisition. The con- 
demned, clothed in a hideous robe knowm 
as the “ Saa Benito.” and followed by 
black coffins, containing tho bones of 
ti)ose who had been executed, walked in 
a procession of priests and monks to a 
church, where a sermon was preached on 
the true faith. The execution took place 
later in the day. Those who recanted 
were strangled and then burnt, while those 
wlio held out were burnt alive. The first 
Auto-da-fo took place in 1181, the last in 
1826. 

AUTOGRAVURE, a process of photo- 
{graphic engraving invented by J. R, 
bawvei, an eminent London photographer, 
in 1884. 

AUTOL'YCUS, a Greek astronomer who 
flourished in the fourth century B.C., 
and wTote works on toe revolving sphere, 
and toe rising and setting of the fixed 
stars. (2) In mythology, the maternal 
grandfather of Ulysses, a famous tluef 
who pofwcs.sed the power of making himself 
and the tilings he stole invisible. (3) A 
delightful rogue, in Shakespeare’s “Win- 
ter’s Tale,” a “ picker-up of unconsidered 
trifles," who sells gewgavra at the sheep- 
shearoris feast. 

AUTOMATON, a name generally re- 
served for machines acting in certain 
respects as human beings or animals, and 
so constructed as to go through certain 
natural motions without the operatoif 
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Ur. Mftskelyne*a automata hava been 
uimpMaed, as ** Psycho.'* the whist 
platir. and " Zoe/* the artist. 

ADTCMKOBllfEt a mechanically propelled 
eatriage which eairies its own motive 
powv. The chief methods of propulsion 
to use an steam, the explosion of a mixture 
of air and petrol vapour, and electricity. 
(Set Eleemc Motor Cart,) Steam is 

S '* larly suitabie tor heavy lorries, 
eto. The machinery consists of 
ett fire, the engine, and some form 
of gearing for transmitting the motion to 
tb^ ^tlies of the rood wheels. The boiler 
la usually a modification of the water-tube 
boiler, known as a “ flash ” boiler. This 
eoi^ste of a number of fiattenod steel 
tubes passing through the fire-box. A 
small quantity of water is injected into 
the tubes by tlie stroke of a pump, and 
tills is almost instantly converted into 
steam. The supply of ateam to the 
engine la controlled by the amount of 
water with which the tubes arc fed. The 
advantage of such a boiler is its lightness, 
and tlie small space it occupies In pro])or- 
Uon to the amount of heating surface. 
A large majority of automobiles, Including 
Piotor cycles^ make use of petrol. The 
cssentUu parte are the tank, carbm'cttor, 
cylinder, a heavy fly-wheel, sparking 
apparatus, and belts or cogs for trans- 
mitting the motion to the wheels. By 
means of a pipe of small bore, a regulated 
supply of petrol is conveyed from the tank 
to l^e carburettor. It tliere meets with 
a current of air. is volatilised, and the 
mixture of atmosplieric air ond petrol 
vapour rises iuto the cylinder, and is 
exploded by an electric spark. The 
explosive force drives the piston forward. 
The Inertia of the fly-wheel, which has 
previously been set in raotioo by physical 
force, returns the piston to its former 
position, and the spent gases are driven 
out of the cylinder. The continued 
swing of the fly-wheel sends the piston 
forward again, and a fresh supply of the 


explosive mixture is drawn into the Wasp,’ 
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moQntalns. and slide or roll Into the rajl^ 
below. Tney ore frequent In the Alps. 
During wintiv, the dxy snow is often set In 
motion by the wind. At otlier timee plcc« j 
of partly melted snow begin to roll, and j 
the mass gathering in volume and velocity j 
as It proceeds, creates great devastation, j 
the accompanying wind being strong 
enough to uproot trees and to overturn 
houses. In spring, after a long ifiaw, the 
whole mass of snow on the side of a 
mountain becomes detached from its base 
by the percolating water, and, carried 
along by its own weight, slides into the 
valley. Ice avalanches consist of masses 
detached from glaciers. Tliey arc fre- 
quently seen and heard In Switzerland, 
in July and August. 

AV'ALON, in Celtic mythology, an 
island situated in the r^on of tlte setting 
and looked upon as the heaven of 
oil heroic souls. 

AVATAU', the incarnation of a Hindu 
deity. Hindu poetry contains a largo 
number of instances of their gods assuming 
earthly shapes for purposes of retribution, 
or to right the wrong. Tlie best known is 
the eighth avatar of Vishnu, In the form of 
Khrishna, which forms the subject of the 
Sanscrit epic poem, the MahabUaraia. 

AVEBURY, a small village in WUtehlre, 
about 6 miles from Marlborough. Near 
it arc the remains of what was formerly, 
it is believed, a large Druldical temple. 

AVEBURY (Jolin Lubbock), LORD, 
h. 1834, P.U.S., scientist, wviter, banker, 
and formerly Member of Parliament for 
the University of London. Ilia work on 
ante 8Ugge.ste that they possess rc.a8on as 
well 83 instinct, wWlst liis researcJies on 
Stonehenge show t]K«t it dates from the 
bronze age. and not merely from the time 
of tlio Druids as formerly thought. We 
are indebted to him for our Bank holidays, 
as owing to his efforts, an Act of 1‘arlia- 
nicnt was passed, authorising the closing 
of banks on certain days. Of his many 
writings, the most popular are “ The 
Pleasures of Life,” and “ Ants, Bees, and 


cylinder. This is compressed into the 
head of the piston by the retiuTi of the 
piston, and exploded as before. This 
cycle of movements is continued as long 
as the engine is kept running. 

AUTONOMY, ” self-rule.” Every place, 
whether parish, city, or province, enjoys 
a certain amount of autonomy, and tlie 
extent to which tliis is carried is, in a 
measure, a criterion of the degree of 
liberty a country has attained. But the 
term is generally used now-a-days to 
express the privilege that a Bovereign 
State, as Turkey, confers on a subordinate 
province, as Crete, of managing entirely 
its own internal affairs. 

AUTOPLASTY. See Med. Diet. 

AUTOTYPE, a reproduction of a photo- 
graph or picture in printer’s ink, or other 
per man ent pigment. The method of 
' production depends on the fact that, 
gelatine combined with bichromate 
of po tesb is ordinarily soluble In water, 
expoenre to sonlight renders it insoluble. 
A film of the compound is spread over 
a rigid plate for support. A negative on 
gjaaH is placed above it, and the whole 
te exposed to sunlight, which penetra^ 
the lights of the negative, and renders the 
underlying gelatine insoluble ; tlie gelatine 
covered by tiie darks of the negative 
remainB solnble. After treatment wlto 
water it is found that the insoluble 
gelatine will freely receive and impwt 
printers* ink. The film Is harden^ by 
the admixture of gnms, and so a Pjate is 
obtained that may be used In the printing 

^'^ALARCnSES mfisses of anow and 
lee that become detached from tibie sides of 


A'VB MARI' A, “Hail Mary,” the first 
two words of the Latin translation of tljc 
salutation addressed by the angel to the 
Virgin, (Luke i. 28), and in the Bonmn 
Catholic Church, tlie name of a prayer in , 
which the Virgin is invoked. (2) Ilach j 
of the smaller beads of a rosary is called 
pn Are Maria. 

AVER 'NO. a lake eliout miles in 

circumference, occupying the crater of an 
extinct volcano near Naples, Italy. The 
noxious vapours that arose from Ite 

surface were said to prove fatal to birds 
flying over It. TLis story, combined with 
ita gloomy appearance, led tlie anclcnte 
to regard it as the entrance to the infernal 
reglonji. , . 1 ., 

AVESTA, the sacred vn-ituigs 01 Uie 

Parsees. liefer to Index. 

ATONON, a French tonm on the left 
bank of Uie river Ilhone, near its junction 
with the Durance, manufactures silk, and 
has a conRiderable trade in wine, oil, and 
fruits. It contains a very ancient cathe- 
dral and the palace which formed the home 
of the Popes from 1309 to 1376. Many 
Roman antiquities are found in the neigh- 
bourhood. 

AVO'CA, VALE OF. a beautiful river 
valley In County Wicklow^, Ireland, made 
famous by Moore's poem, the Meeting 
of tlie Waters." 

AVON. the name of several small rivers 
In Great Britain. (11 Tlio Upper Avon 

flows pas 

at Tewkesbury. (2) The Lower Avon 
separates Bomereetehire and Glou«»tcr- 
Fhiro, passes Bath and Bristol, flows 
into tno Bristol CSiannel. (8) 

Avon, after a oonme through Wiltahiie 


and Saarnmm, ptttsHrig tosbuft Chb 
way, en^&e English ^ 

Cbrlstchumh. 

AXENSTRAS8E, (straa-se), a piotoresqiia 
mountain road, hewn out of the solid rock, 
along the shore of the Lake of Laoemo, 
between Toll’s Chapd and FlUelen. 

AYE'SHA, 6. 610. d. 677, tlie favourite 
wife of Mohammed, styled by Mohaim* 
medans the ** Mother of the FaithfuL’* 

On the death of the prophet, she reststedi 
the accession of All by force of arms, but 
was defeated and captured. All restored 
her to liberty, with permission to live in 
any town in Arabia, provided she took no 
further part in state affairs. 

AYTOUN, WILLIAM EDMONSTONE, 
ft., at Edinburgh, 1813, d. 1866 ; poet, 
critic, and professor of literature. His 
“ Lays of the Scottisli Cavaliers " has 
seen many editions, and ho vTOte many 
of the ** Bon Gaultier ” ballads. He was 
a frequent contributor to “ Blackwood.” 

AZA'ZEL, either the Hebrew name of 
the scape-goat, that was led out to the 
wilderness, laden with the sins of the 
people, or a term for Satan, to whom the 
sin-laden goat was abandoned. 

AZ IMUTH, THE, of a star, Is the angle 
measured along the arc of the horizon, 
between the meridian of the observer 
and the plane of a vertical circle passlflg 

througii the star, 

AZORES or WESTERN ISLANDS, 
a group of nine volcanic islands belonging 
to Portugal, situated in the North Atlantic. 
800 miles west of Lisbon. St. Miguel and 
Fnynl are the best known. The islands 
arc covered with orange groves ; oranges, 
lemons, and other fruits, together with 
wine and brandy, are exported. 

AZOV, SEA OF, in the south of Russia, 
is the shallow'est sea in the world, and is 
gradually silting up with the mud brought 
down by tlie river Don. The fisheries are 
very valuable, and largo quantities of 
caviare and isinglcB-s are produced. In 
August, 1908, the Tlussian government 
signified its approval of a plan for_ con- 
necting the Caucasus with tlie Crimea, 
by a bridge spanning the Strait of Tenl- 
kulo, which joins the Sea of Azov to the 
Black Sea. . 

AZTEC5, the ruling race in iiexico at 
the time of the Spanish invasion end 
conquest under Cortez, 1519. 

BAAL, the sun-pod of tlie Phcenloiona 
and the Canaanitlsli nations. His worehip 
was introduced into Israel by Jezebel, 
wife of Ahab (1 Kings xviil.). 

BAALBEC, the HeliopoUs of the Greeks, 
an ancient Syrian city, situated 35 miles 
uorfu-west of Damascus. Its name 
means the “ City of the Sun.” The city 
was one of the largest and moat splenaia 
in S 3 'Tia, but is now in ruins. The temple 
of the sun-god, now in ruins, is juswy 
regarded as one of the wonders of the 
v/orld. . . , 

BABBAGE. CHARLES, 6. at Telgn- 
mouth, Devon, 1792, d. 1871, a celebrated 
mathematician and inventor. He devoted 
much time to the invention of 
culating machine, and received .. 
from government to defray pa*y 
cost, but the machine 
nlctcd. Hia principal work wM the 
« Ea>nomy of Manufactu^ and Machin- 
ery.” He also published “ Tables of 
it&ns” and an 

“^4ges from the LUe of a Philosopher.” 

BAJ^EL-MANDEB. of Team, 

the strait, 16 miles in width, nnltmg 
Rod Sea to the Indian Ocean, was w c^ed 


eat Britain. (1) Tlio Upper Ayont iteo^u « ^ 

Britfih goverhiipnt on the island of rerim 
in the middlo ofl^« strait. 

BABEB, 
of the Mogul 


., d. 1630, the fwndtr 
9 irf in Hindustan, wai 
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1 4iW»nflant of tLe great Tartar cbleftaiiL 
Ttonxr or TamcrlanOt Oa bia third 
toraeioD of India ho defeated the Saltan 
Brahiin, near Delhi, 1626, and captured 
a month later. In addition to 
being a ekllful general, he proTCd Un^lf 
an able atateEnnan and administrator, 
dieplayed a taste for science and art* and 
wrote in the Tartar langna^a history of 
hie life and oonaaesta. The dynasty 
of which he wae the founder governed 
northern India for 

BASmOTOS, AMTHCOTi * 

Cat^^ gentleman of Derbyshire, who 
Mtei^ into a conspiracy to assassinate 
oSS Stoth, and to set Mary Queen 
S Beote on the throne. The scheme was 
Inown to Wal^ngbam, the conspirators 
were arrested, Bablngton confessed his 
pa^dpation in tlie plot, and was executed 
at TVbam, 1586. 

BABOO or BA3U, an Indian term 
equivalent to Mr., used by Anglo-Indians 
to denote a Bengali, who parades his know- 
ledge of English and Knglitdi literature, 
ail onconsclons that his style of speaking 
is devoid of good tactc, even vrhon tree from 
grotesque blunders. 

BABOON, o species of monkey found 
In moat parts of Airlca. The head is 
large and dog-like, with powerful jaws 
and projecting teeth. The animals inhabit 
rooky and mountainous districts in 

r terence to forcsta. They congregate 
troops, and display great skill and 
daring in their attacks on gardens and 
grain fields. They possess a remarkable 
Instinct for finding water, and in South 
Africa have been employed for this 
purpoee. 

BABUL TREE, an Indian acada yield- 
ing a hard timber used for railway sleepers. 
A medicinal and edible gum is obtained 
from it. 

BABYLON. (1) The Shfnar and Chal- 
dfca of the Bible, first existed as a snail 
state to the north of the Tersian Qulf. 
Thence tlie nation spread along the 
riven Tigris and Euphrates, the seat of 
government moving in the same direc.'tion, 
until it was finally fixed at Babylon, in 
the eighteenth century, B.O. For a time, 
the country was tributary to Assyria, but 
Kabopolaasar asserted bis independence, 
625 B.O., and in the reign of Ida son, 
Nebuchadnezzar, Babylon reached the 
zenith of its power. In the year 538 B.C., 
it was conquered by Cyrus, and from that 
time its history was merged in tliat of 
Benia. (2) The capital of the former 
was built on both banks of the Euphrates. 
It is said to bave covered an area of 200 
square miles, and to have been surrounded 
bv walls 800 feet In height, and more than 
80 feet in thickness, strengthened with 
250 towers, and pierced by 100 gates of 
brass. Its walls and hanging gardens 
were accounted among the seven wonders 
of the world. (3) The name was frequen Uy 
applied to Rome by the early Christians, 
and is now sometimes used for any largo 
centre of population. 

^BABYlSwiAN CAPTIVrry, When 
Nebuohadnezzar took Jerusalom in 586 
B,Ct, he deported the Inhabitants to 
Babrlon, where they remained in tolerable 
Comfort for more than fifty yeam. After 
the taking of Babylon by Cyrus, par- 
missioD was ^ven the Jewrs to return, 
a privilege which was accepted by about 
60,000 of them. During the period of 
captivity, thay wore generally free to 
azerdse thdr religion, and many rose to 
positdoQS of political dignity and wealth 
BAGCBANXE8, devotees of tlio god 
Bacchus, in whose revels and procesdlous 
ar e dep icted as taking a riotous part, 
ft the SOD of Jupiter and 

was the god of wine, and is 
represented crowned with viae 


loaTis, and sitting in a csr drawn by 
lOBAim mumm. ». it> 

mmaOt, 1«86, i. 1780 : the moat 
di^inguiihed of a remarkable family of 
He gained a great reputation 
throughout Germany as a performer on 
the barjisldhord and organ, and was 
partlcnlarly skilful In extemporising. His 
compositions are mostly of a religious 
nature, and inolude cantatas, motets, and 
numerous pieces for the organ, nis 
fugues are well known to all lovers of that 
instrument. 

BACILLUS is a microbe shaped like a 
rod. [Sec “Bsicteria" in Med. Diet.] 

BACKWELL, EDWARD, a goldsmith 
of the 17th century, w'ho had banking 
transactions wdth Cromwell and Charles 
II., and was probably the founder of 
banking in England, although, according 
to Lord Avebury, the system was practised 
on the Continent os early as 1400. 

BACON, FRANCIS. Lord Verulam, 
b. In London, 1561, d. 1626 ; one of the 
founders of Inductive philosophy, which 
makes well-ascertained facts the basis of 
truth. In the reign of James I. he 
became, in suoceasion, Attorney-General, 
Privy Councillor, Lord Keeper, and liOrd 
Chancellor. He was most extravagant in 
his mode of life, and this led to his accept- 
ing bribes from suifora. A parliamentary 
enquiry led to hla conviction, on his own 
written confession, of twenty-three acta of 
corruption, and he was deprived of his office. 
He devoted the remainder of bis life to 
literature and science. His greatest works 
are the Advancement of Learning " and 
his Norura Organum." His Essays, 
remarkable for their terseness, display 
a keen observation of human nature. 

BACON, ROGER, 5, at Ilciioster, 1271, 
d. 1224, a l^Vanciscan friar, who, on 
account of his extensive knowledge, 
received the name of Doctor Mirabilis.” 
Natural philosophy wtwj his principal 
study, and he is credited with being the 
inventor of the telescope, the camera 
obscura, and gun-powder. His knowledge 
of astronomy led him to discover certain 
errors in the calendar; be prepared a 
corrected calendar, a copy of which is 
preserved in toe Bodleian Library. His 
discoveries wore regarded as the result of 
witclicrufb, and tlie jealousy of the other 
monks led to hfs being denounced before 
too court of Rome, and to his under- 
going two terms of imprisonment, toe 
second lasting for ten yeai’S. 

BACTERIA, microscopic fuugi. Bee 
Ifed. Diet. 

BADAJ0% on the Guadiana, Spain, 
STurendcrod to Soult in 1811, and was 
retaken by Wellington, 1812. 

BADEN-BADEN, a popular summer 
resort in the duchy of Baden, Germany, 
in tlie midst of lovely scenery. Its hot 
mineral springs w’ere known to the Romans. 

B ADEN-POWELL, ROBERT STEPHEN- 
SON, b. 1857, made a great reputation as a 
leader of scouts in India and Africa. He 
succesahiUy held Mateking, which was 
invested by the Boers a few days after the 
outbreak of war, until Its relief, 18th May, 
IDOO. He then took part in the general 
advance on Pretoria. I^ter, os commander 
of the South African Police, he did much 
for toe pacification o! toe country. On 
Ills return to England he was appointed 
Inspector-General of Cavalry. 

BADGE, originally the mark by which 
the followers of one kulght were distin- 
guished from those of anotoer; it after- 
wards became a sign of authority. Badges 
have similar applications row in the 
British array ; the men of certain regi- 
ments are dlstiuguisliod from toose of 
another by a badge worn on too collar 
or shoulder straps, and too rank of 


oCficeni is indicated in a similar manner, 
by a badge consisting of one or two stars, 
a crown, or a star and a crown, Membcri 
I of colleges and large ecbools ohio adopt 
a distinguishing badge. The rose, ttusile, 
harp, or shamrock are toe national 
badges of England, Scotland, and Ireland 
respectively. 

BADG^ an animal belonging to the 
same family as the otter and the skunk, 
and closely allied to the bear, is common 
throughout northern Europe and 
It is about two feet In length, of powerful 
build, and walks with the whole of the toot 
on the ground. Its bnrrotH J^jpt’trucled 
within the cover of plantation:-, 
consists of a long passage leading to several 
chambers, the last of which is line.l with 
dried grass, etc. Here the badger pas!-ca 
the day, leaving It at night to soi.k foe 
food, which consists of vegetable:-, msectii, 
and small birds. Badj^er-baiMng was 
formerly a popular sptsrt m Eaglmid. 

BADMINTON, a game nlayed by means 
of a battledore and snutaecock. The 
players stand on opposite sides of a net, 
os in lawn tennis. The shuttlecock is 
“ served *' by one player to an opyo'^ent 
on the other side of the net, and a point is 
scored against that player who fails to 
return it. 

BAEDEKER, KARL. 6. 1801, il 1850, 
a printer of Coblenz, who put..li.ibcd 
a series of excellent guide books to almost 
every European country. 

BAFFIN, WILLIAM, b. 1584, d. 1622, 
an English Arctic explorer who di-covorcd 
and explored Baffin’s Bay, Smith Sound, 
and Lancaster Sound, 16 JO. 

BAGDAD, on the river Tigris, in 
Asiatic Turkey, is one of tJm most pros- 
perous and ancient cities in tJio Turkish 
Empire. The first meeting of the board 
of the Bagdad Railway Company was held 
in Ooastantinople, 1903. The completion 
of the lino, designed to connect the 
Bosphorus wito a port on the Persian Gulf, 
will make Bagdad a city of first-rate 
importance. 

BAGPIPE, a wind In:5[:mmerjt still in 
use among the peasantry of several parts 
of Europe, and very pounbir in the iiigh- 
hands of Scotland, anu at gaUierings of 
Scotsmen. Pipers are attached to the 
Highland regiments, and are also vetained 
by some Scottish noblemon. The instru- 
ment consists of a leatliern bag, imiuted 
by means of a mouthpiece, with tiireo or 
four pipes attached ; too one with linger- 
holes, cfilled toe chanter, produces the tune, 
whilst the drones emit a single low note 
each. 

BAHA'MAS, agroup of twenty inhabited 
islands, and several thousand rocks, of 
coral formation, lying"betvvc,en the isthmus 
of Florida and toe lalaud of Cuba, form 
part of the British pott^assions In the West 
Indies. Tlicro is a considerable trade in 
sponges and turtles ; pineapples and other 
fruits are exported. Nnssan, pojmlation 
12,000, on New Providence, is the capital, 
and is a great rc-jort lot invalids. 

BAHl A, on too Bay of AJl Saihits, was, 
until 1771, the capiufi of r.rp.?,Ii, and ia 
still one of the cidof ports, carrying on a 
considerable trade in sttg.ir, cotbm, 
coffee, hides, etc. 

BAIKAL, LAKE, in the Su-oih cf 
Siberia, Is about half rite si'zo of ; 

Its waters, which In places a d.yth 
of 4,500 feet, are frozen for siv I’.hv.d;.-. oi 
the year to too thick nesf> of five feet. 

BAILIE, a Scottish term dcaoling a 
magistrate of a municip.i!;! , or revni 
borougli. the provost nn i ! of a 

rnunit;i[)n] corp'.'ration in rcoi. . c,! cor- 
re-jpondiug to the mayor :iJ'd cJdcDVtCu ci 
an English borc7-ogh. 

BAHJi-’F. Coiruftayia! Dh'iionar^. 

BAILi^TJENT. CvruKerdal 
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BAIB AM, t])6 name of the two festivals 
annuallj c^ebrated by Mohammedans. 
The first, which ends the period of fasting 
rigorously observed by the faithful, lasts 
three days. The second, which occurs 
70 days after the flmt, commemorates the 
offering of Isaac by Abraham. 

BAHtD, SIR DAVm, &. at Newbyth. 
Aberdeenshire, 1767, d. 1829, Joined the 
army at 16, and saw considerable service 
in India and Egypt. He commanded 
tim force which seized Cape Colony in | 
1806, and served under Moore os second in 
command at Corunna, where ho lost an 
arm. Be four times received the thanks 
of ra.iiument for his services, was knighted 
in 1804, and created a baronet in 1809. 

BAJAZET', b. 1347, d. 1403, Sultan of 
the Turks, received tlie name of llderim^ 
that Is “lightning,” from the rapidity 
with wliich he jtursued his conquests. 
He conquered nearly the whole of the 
Balkan Peninauia, and subdued Asia 
Minor. Jle was finally defeated by 
Timur, 1401, and remained in captivity 
until his death. 

BAKER, SIR BENJAMIN, h. 1840, a 
celebrated civil eiigiucor. IJe was joint 
engineer with 8ir John Fowler for tbe 
Fortli Bridge ; also engineer for the Central 
London Railway tlie two]icnny tube ”). 
He is consulting engineer to the Egyptian 
Government, and tlie dam at Assouan and 
the Inirngo at Assiout were carried out 
under his directions. 

BAKER. SIR SAMUEL, 6. in London, 
1821, d. 1893, travelled extensively in 
India, Cyprus, and Africa, and discovered 
tlie Albert Nyanza. His book “ Ismallia ” 
contains a descnjition of an expedition he 
commanded in the Soudan. An account of 
his travels was published in five volumes. 

BAKSHISH, a Persian word meaning a 
present. Its commonest use is to denote 
a “ tip ’’ given to an Arab. 

BAKU, the Caspian port of Trane- 
Caiicasia, is in the centre of a district 
rich in petroleum. More tlian 700 oil- 
rdls have been sunk, and connected by 
p'ljiea with the refineries in the town. The 
district was formerly a resort of Persian 
fli-e worshippers. 

BALAAM, a Midianiiish prophet, to 
whom Balak, king of Moab, sent an 
embassy, oUering him large bribes to 
curse the Israelites. He consented, at 
last, to go with the ambassadors to Balak, 
but was constrained to }>ronounce a 
blessing instead of a cui-se (Niim. xxii.~ 
xxiv.). 

BALAKLATA, ft email port with 
a land-locked harbour, in the sonlh-w'est 
of the Crimea, about eix miUy from 
Sevastopol. It formed tlic British base of 
operations during the Crimean War, and 
a valley near the town was the scene of the 
charges of the “ Heavy Brigade,” and of 
the “ Six Hundred,” 2oth October, 1854. 

BALANCE OF TRADE. See Commercial 
J)iction(iry, 

BALDACHIN. a canopy, supported on 
pillars, suspended from tlie roof, or 
projecting from the w all, ft.s a cover to an 
altar. The most celebrated is the Baldachin 
of bronze, 95 feet in height, in St. Peter's, 
Borne. 

See Basel, 
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Uftn* tormlng » Spanbh prorinM to (h* BALL SIS BOBERT, b. 1840, aatioao. 
Mediterranean. The largest are Majorca, mcr and mathematician, was ^ 


BALE. 

BALE, COUNCIL OF. a counefi of the 
Roman Church that met at intervals 
during 1431-43, with the object of jiro- 
moting such reforms in the Church as 
would reconcile the Hussite reformers. 
It caused a schism, how'cver, by deposing 
Pope Eugenius IV., and electing a rival, 
Felix V. The latter resigned on the death 
of Eugenius IV., and acknowledged as his 
succeKsor Nicholas V. 

BALEARTC ISLANDS, tha “ Fortunate 
Xslta** of the ancients, a groep of fire 


Minorca, and Iviza ; the chief towns 
Palma, population 32,000, and Port 
Mahon. 

BALEEN consists of from SOO to 400 
homy plat^ which grow from the palate 
of certain species of whales and hang down 
into the mouth. 

BALBK MICHAEL WILLIAM, b, at 

Dublin, 1803, d, 1870 ; an operatic singer, 
and the composer of several tuneful operas, 
the beat known of whicdi is the “ Bohemian 
Girl.” 

BALFOUR. ARTHUR JAMES. 6. 1848, 
son of a Scotsman and nephew of the 
Marquis of Salisbury, who employed him 
as his Private Secretary at tlie Berlin 
Congress, 1878. Mr. Balfour was Chief 
Secretary for Ireland, 1887-91, became 
Loader of the House of Commons in 1891, 
and hold the office of Prime Minister, 
1902-5. As Irish Secretary he showed 
unexpected strength. His energetic and 
judicious management of the Congested 
District Board, the construction of Light 
Railways, and the Zetland Fund for 
evicted tenants won general approval. 
The chief measures of his premiership were 
the Education Act of 1U02, and the Licens- 
ing Bill of 1904. Losing his seat at East 
Manchester in the General Election of 1906, 
he was provided with one in the City of 
London by the retirement of the Hon. 
Alban Gibbs. lUs chief literary works 
are ” A Defence of Philosophic Doubt,” 
and “ The Foundations of Belief.” 

BALIOL, SIR JOHN DE, of Barnard 
Castle, Durham, fought against Simon do 
Montfort under Henry HI., and died 
in exile, 1269. In order to escape a 
scourgingat the doors of Durham Cathedral 
he founded Balllol College, Oxford. 

BALIOL, JOHN, sou of tlie former, 
b. 1259, d. 1314 ; became a claimant for 
tl)o tlirone of Scotland on the death of 
i’rinccss Margaret, 1290. Edward I., 
king of England, who bad been called In 
as arbitrator, decided in his favour, and 
Baliol did homage to him as the feudal 
overlord of Scotland, 1293. He found bis 
position full of indignities, and attempted 
to recover the independence of Scotland. 
The Scotch were defeated at Dunbar, 
1296, Baliol was captured, and, together 
with his son, was ImpriHoned in the 
Tower of London for tliroe years, after 
which he was permitted to withdraw to 
his estates in Normandy, where he died. 

BALKANS, THE, a mountain range 
extending from the borders of Sorvia to 
the Black Sea, and now forming the 
southern frontier of Bulgaria. In the 
Ilu-Sbo-Turktsh War, 1877-8, a Russian 
army forced a passage across the range, 
and a Turkish force of 32,000 men surren- 
dered to them in the Shipka Pass. 

BAI4KAN PENINSULA, THE, the most 
easterly of tlirce great peninsulas in the 
south of Europe, situated south of the 
Danube, and terminating towards the 
south in the secondary peninsula of Greece. 
The Balkan States comprise Roumania, 
Servia, Montenegro, Bulgaria with East 
Roumelia, and Turkey. TTe pojjulation 
of these States Includes amongst others 
Turks, Albanians, Greeks, Bulgarians, 
Armenians and Jews. This mixture of 
races witli its accompanying liostility of 
creeds leads to incessant unrest, and is the 
prime cause of the political problem known 
as the “ Eastern Question.” 

BALIi, JOHN, an excommunicated 
priest, who became associated with Wat 
Tyler in the popular Insiiirection against 
the government of Richard II., 1381. 
Ban roused the people by preaching to 
them on the text, ** When Adam delved 
and Eve span, who was then the gentle- 
man ? *’ He wai captured and executed. 


Tri^ty College, Dublin. He became 
Astronomer Royal of Ireland, 1874 mnd 
director of the Cambridge TJnivwrifetr 
Observatory, 1893, and has held the oillde 
of President of the Royal Astronomical 
Society. He has done more than any one, 
both by writing and lecturing, to popu« 
larise the study of Astronomy, as witoeM 
his popular books, “The Story of the 
Heavens,” “Time and Tide,” and hie 
” Atlas of Astronomy.” He is an author- 
ity on applied mathematica, and bee 
written a “Treatise on the Theory of 
Screws.” 

BALLAD, originally a song that 
accompanied a dance, now denotes t 
narrative poem in a simple rhymed metre. 
The medisQval ballads of England were the 
work of minstrels rather than echolaro, 
and were made for the people. Bishop 
Percy in 1765, published bis “ Reliques of 
Ancient English Poetry,” and tlds collec- 
tion of native ballads restored to favour 
that forgotten form of art. 

BALLARAT, the second dty in the 
province of Victoria? Australia, was a 
famous gold mining town. At first 
tlie gold was procured by washing the 
soil ; this sonree is now exhausted, and 
the metal is obtained by crushing the 
quarts derived from deep mines. The 
value of the output in 1902 was £3,062,000. 

BALLAST. (1) The material placed 
in light cargo vessels to ensure stability, 
by sinking the hull to a sufficient depth in 
the water. Iron, stone, gravel, sand, and 
water are commonly used. Water la 
sometimes enclosed In water-tight bags, 
which are laid on tlie fioor of the hold, or 
it is confined beneath a false bottom In the 
ship, or contained in reservoirs that are 
at other times used for the conveyance of 
cargo. (2) The loose material, consisting 
of broken slag, stones, etc., placed os 
a packing between railway sleepers to 
give them stability, and to assist in the 
drainage of Uio lino. 

BAILI3TA, a Roman instniment of 
war used for hurling heavy stones. It 
was a kind of heavy bow fixed on a plat- 
form on which rested the missiles. 
BALLOON. See AeronauticM. 

BALLOT, a mctliod of secret voting. 
The voter in an election receives from 
the presiding officer of the polling station 
a voting paper, which bears the names of 
all the candidates. lie places a cross 
against the names of those lie supports, 
folds the paper, and deposits it in a locked 
box. The principle of public voting by 
ballot won first adopted in England at the 
election of school boards in 1870, and was 
extended to parliamentary and municipal 
elections by tiie Ballot Act of 1872* A 
similar method is made u.ho of in electing 
members of clubs, scientific societies, ete., 
but balls of different colours somctimeii 
take tlie place of voting papers. 

BALME, COL DE, a famous pass oil 
the Rhone Valley between Chamonix and 
Martigny, commanding magnificent views ; 
greatest height above 7.000 feet. 

BALMERINO, a village In Fife froi.4 
which the Elplunstoncs took their titk. 
The last (sixth) Lord Balmcrino wa- 
beheaded on Tower HUl, in li64, ur 
complicity in the '45 Rebellion. 

BALMORAL CASTLE, the Highland 
residence of the king, on the right bank c- 
the river Dee, Aberdeenshire. The estate 
was purchased by Queen Victoria In 1861, 
and the present castle W'os erected from 
the designs of the Prince Consort, 1853— h. 

BALSAM, an exudation from plants of 
the bean family growing in tropical 
America. The exudation contains resin, 
a volatile oil, and either benzoio of 
joinnamio ludd. Balsam of Fcfu Is ao 
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of tUe bark ; Jlulsam of Tolu Is obUined 
by making incisions in the bark. Botb 
are used in meciicino in cases of bronchitis, 
rheuiaatism, and astlmia. The Baluij^or 
Balsam of Gilead, referred to In the Old 
Testament and by ancient 
a liquid, resinous substance oDtained firom 
a amull tree growing ri, 

was highly prized for Its 
Its medicinal properties, bems considered 
a cure (or many diseaEOS. 

li-o 

of Europe, about twice tiie 
of England and Wales, washing the 
of Sweden, ilussia, Germany, and 
Denmark, and opening itjto the North Sea. 
The sea is very shallow, and its waters arc 
fresher than the ocean, owing to the 
numerous rivers it receives. Trom Decem- 
ber to April the navigation is closed by ice. 

BALI^ORE, on Chesapeake liay, is 
the most Uourisliing commercial city and 
manufactoring centre in ttie state of 
Maryland, U.3.A., and is the seal of the 
Johns nopkina .^Jniversity. It exports 
grain, flour, and tobacco. Early in 1901 
a fire destroyed a large part of tiie com- 
xnercial section of tiie city, the damage 
beingesiimatod a t£20,000,000 ; poimlation 
before the fire, ri:io,000. 

BALUCHISTAN, area 1.^2,000 sqnnie 
miles, population rather more tlian one 
million tribesmen, exlonds from the south 
of Afghanistan to tiie I’crsian Gulf, and 
from British India to Persia, independent 
Baluchistan is ruled by tiie Khan of Kelat, 
who receives an annual subsidy of 100,000 
rupees from the Indian govenirncnt, to 
whom, in 1903, he granted a perpetual 
lease of certain border lands for an 
additional annual payment. Quetta and 
the BoUin Pass District have been held 
on lease since 1883. The country is 
chiefly a desert plateau, peoplevi by two 
races, the Baluchis, wlioareroliber nomads, 
and the Brahuis, of Mongolian descent. 
A railway is being constructed from 
Quetta for 93 miles along the principal 
trade route. 

BALZAC, HONORE DE. at Tours, 
1799, U. 1850, a brilliant Preuch novelist 
who aimed at depicting in his works every 
phase of human life, but died before 
completing his scheme. After his death, 
his works were published in 45 volumes, 
wdth the collective title of the “ Comedy 
of Human Life.” 

BAMBINO atal.=”babe”) a term 
applied especially to a figviro of the infant 
Christ bedeckcii with jewels in tiio Church 
of the Ara Coeli at Home. This image is 
venerated for its siippo-^ed healing powers, 
and annually, on the lOpiphany, is shown 
with great ceremony to the people. 

BAlPBpO. a species of giant grass, 
common in most tropical countries. In 
the East it is put to many economic uses, 
furnishing materials for house building, 
f*)rnituro, domestic uteiisils, masts of 
boats, etc. Paper is made from the 
sheaths and leaves, and the sterna arc 
u-ssed as water-pipes. 

BABprrON LECTURES, a course of 
olglit divinity lectures delivered trienni.TlIy 
at Oxford, for the endowment of which 
Jolm Bampton, canon of Salisbury, left 
property to the University, which yields 
an Income of £200 a year. The course, 
first delivered in 1780, and until recently 
given annually, was founded ” to confirm 
and establish the Cluistian fniih and to 
confute all horetic.s and schismatics.” 

^^ANANA. a jdant native to the fropics 
World, but now distributed 
,^ughout the hot regions of America. 

fruit forms a valuable food 
♦» hot countries, and large quantities are 
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Indian ‘islands. Tlio fibres of the stem 
ami leaves are used for the manufactore 
of textile fabrics, end for cordage. Tlio 
plant, which la closely Billed to the 
plantain, Is cultivated from backers, and 
the produce of fruit is enormous. 

BANBURY, a market town in Oxford- 
shire, famous for its cheese, cakes, and ale ; 
population about 13,000. 

BANCROFT, GEORGE. &. 1800, d. 1891. 
American historian and diplomatist. He 
was educated in Germany where he 
associated with Goethe and Ilumboldt. 
Ills “ History of tiie United States ” was 
Issued in ten volumes during a period of 
over forty years. Meanwhile he was 
ambassador to Great Britain and to 
Germany. 

BANDANA, originally an Indian spotted 
silk handkerciiief, but now a kind of 
printed handkerchief, extonsiveU'' made in 
r*ritain, usually of cotton. The cloth Is 
first dyed red, and then the spots are 
proJact?d by applying bleaching powder 
under pressure. 

BAND OF HOPE, an organisation for 
promoting the teaching of temperance 
among children. It was founded in 
1855. It baa about .30.000 branclics and 
a memiKTsliip of over tlirec millions, 

BANDY, hockey yiUiyod on ice. wit.ii 
rules similar to tho;-e of hockey on land. 


sum. In addition to the business it does 
with private castomers, it acts as the 
Government Bauker, manages the National 
Debt, and pays its dividends. It teuee 
Exchequer biua and government loana, 
and also manages much of the financial 
business of the Indian and Oolonial 
Governments. All bankers dealing with 
the London Clearing House have accounta 
with the Bank of England, the net profits 
of which, for tlie half-year ending August. 
1903, amounted to £715,767. Since 181« 
the capital of Uie Bank has stood at 
£14,553,000, and on Decejnber 0th, 1903, 
tliero was a reserve of £3,14^,<W4 t -^nce 
tlie Gordon Riots of 1780, when the hn nV ^‘% 
premises were considered to be In danger 
of attack, a military guard has been 
nightly stationed there. Refer to Index. 

BANK NOTES are printed promises, 
made by the issuing bank, to pay to the 
bearer on demand a certain sum in cash. 

£1 and £2 notes have been in circulation 
from time to time, but at present, notes 
are not issued in England (or a smaller 
sum than £5, though the Bank of Scotland 
and the Bank of Ireland still issue £1 notes. 
'Ihc holder o* ^ note is protected against 
loss by the legal requirement that the 
itwuing bank ma.^t hold a reserve, either in 
gold, Bank of England notes, or Govern- 
ment stock, to cover a large proportion of 
the amount (or wUch it issuc.s notes. By 


It is played R\tct<si\f*ly in the colder parts ! the B>auk Charter Act of 1844, the BaniSc 
of the United Statc-s. j of England whs permitlod to issue notes to 

BANFF. 0) A port on the Jloray the amount of/*’ )00, 000. since Increased 
Firtl*. 41 milc .5 north-wojit of Aberdeen. ! to £18.450,000, an amount covered by 


forming one of fclic Elgin burghs. DulT 
House, the scat of tiie Duke of Fife, is 
Kiluatcd nc.ir tlio town. (2) A small 
town in Alberta, Can tda, at the foot of 
the Rockies, on the O'fUral I'acific Rail- 
way, At RanfY Station travrllere alight 
for the Canadian National Park, 20 mile.'? 
by 10 mllo.^, containing si'cnery unsur- 
paa.'^cd for grandeur atid i>cauly. 

BANGKOK, the '* Venice of the Ea.st,” 
on the delta of the river Menarii, is the 
capital of Siam, and the commercial centre 
of the country, the trade being almo.st 
wholly in the hands of foreigners. TliC 
chief exporlvS ara rice and teak-wood * 
population about 400,000. 

BANGWEOLO. or BEaffBA, an oval- 
shaped lake, a little larger thon Wales, 
in Etjuatorial Africa, forming the head 
waters of the Congo, at an elevation of 
3,690 feet. The lake w’as discovered by 
Living.-^tone. 

BANK HOLIDAYS, or general holidays, 
.so called because on tliu.so days, cluefly 
througli the efforts of Sir John Lubbock 
(Lord Avebury), the banks of England 
and Ireland are authorised by Act of 
Parliament (1871) to be closed on Ea.stcr 
Monday, Whit Monday, the first Monday 
iu August and Boxing Day, in addition 
to Good Friday and Christmas Day. 
formerly. In Scotland bank bolidnys 
occur on New Year’s Day, and the first 
Jdondays in May and August, in addition 
to Good Friday and Chrh-Tmas Day. The 
Stock Exciiauge keeps holiday akso on 
May 1 and November 1 

BANK OF ENGLAND, THE. was 
csUblished by charter iu 1691, and at 
first enjoyed exclusive privilegog, as no 
other banking company was allowed to 
do bu.sinoss in the kingdom. The cli.artcr 
was renewed in 1708, but with a more 
limited monopoly. Y'ct it was not until the 
passing of the Banks Bill of 1826 that 
joint-stock banks began to be established 
in England ; indeed, the first basiness of 
the kind in London did not begin opera- 
tions until 1833. The Bank of Englami still 
enjoys a monopoly of oertoin busin(«w, and 
for tliis privilege pays to the govermneut 
£180,000 annually, and the profits arising | 
from the iaeue of notes beyond a certain < 


the £11,015,100, to which extent the 
Government is indebted to the Bank, and 
by other • gilt-edged ' securitlee. Every 
note i&^ued in excess of £18,450,000 must 
be covered by gold coins or bullion 
depo.sited in the vault* of the Bank. 
According to the “ Banker’s Magazine ” 
for December, 1903, the fixed lieue of 
bank notes by the banks of the United 
Kingdom amounts to £29,370,328. No 
r.ank of Endmul note is issued twice. 
In tlie manufacture of bank notes, every 
care is taken to render forgery difiicult, 
or easy of letection, by the employment 
of pecmliar paper and ink, water-marks, 
and peculiarities iii liie design, 

BANKS, SIR JOSEPH, b. in London, 
1743, d. 1820, a celebrated nattiralist, 
who was president of the Royal Society 
lor forty-one years. He collected botanic^ 
sjiecimens from all parts of tiie world, and 
on lii*^ death bequeathed liis collection, and 
a vahiaole library, to the British Museum, 
lie was created a baronet in 1781. 

BANNER, a ffag bearing a coat of arms, 
or some other device, and attached to 
a pole. From a very early period bannere 
have been used for directing the move- 
ments of troops. In the Middle Ages, the 
banner indicated Uie rank of the bearer. 
Ha use was not confined to warriors. 
Bishops and abbots had their banners, 
bearing the effigica of salnte, borne before 
thwn in religious processions. Every 
regiment In the British army is provided 
with banners, called ‘‘ colours,” bearing 
the regimental badge, and inscribed with 
Uie names of battles In w hich the regiment 
has taken pai-t. 

BANNOCKBURN, a village in Stirling- 
shire, manufactures carpets and tartans. 
Tr.ft village w'as the .scene of the victory 
of Robert the Bruce over Edward II., 
1314, by which the iudepeudence of 
Scotland was secured. 

BANSHEE, a fairy who, accoriiing to 
the legends of Ireland, Scotland, and 
Brittany, was attached to a particular 
family, and by bor waiJings foretold the 
approaching death of a member of the 
bouse. 

BANTING, WILLIAM, a London tner> 
chant who, in 1863, pubJifihed a pamphlet 
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•a ft mfttbod of reflfjcSoff eoipalttico by 
4Uetii)g. He recommended the use of lean 
ami, fifth, end dry toast, and tlie aToldimce 
of food rich in starch, sugar, or fat 
BJdlTUt the language of the natires of 
the interior of Tropical Africa. It diffete 
dnm every known family of languages, 
the infleotfons being nsuaUj placed at the 
beginning of the words. 

BANYAN, the Indian fig. The branches 
of the tree throw out supports which take 
root when they reach the ground, and 
grow into trunks which, in their turn, 
produce simil5»r branches. One banyan 
. ft C>aid to have sheltered 7,000 iiion. 

BAOBAB, a native of Tropical Africa, 
ts one of i^ie largest trees in the world. 
Xte trank is often SO feet in diameter, but 
the tree is not nroportionately tall. It 
firoduees an acia pulpy fruit, known as 
monkey-bread, the juice of w'hicb forms 
•ft refn^hing bevera^, and is considered 
p spt^fic in coses of fever. The bruised 
leaves are also used medicinally. j 

BAP'TISTERY. a building or portion j 
of a building in which Uie rite of baptism I 
te, or was, performed. Among tlie early 
Christians the baptistery was detached 
from the Chtiich to wbicii it belonged, and 
wraa polygonal or circular in shape. 
Bemarkablo specimens are to be seen at 
Florence and Pisa. 

BAPTISTS, a denomination of Christians 
Who hold that the proper mode of baptiem 
Ift by immersion, and that the only persons 
lOitable to receive the rite are those old 
enough to exercise an intelligent faith. 
Bach congregation, with its pastor and 
deacons, la self-governing! church mem- 
bership is conferred by baptism, and every 
member has tlie right of voting on any 

J IuestioQ brought before a church-mectiug. 
n 190S the denomination po.^rcs!^d 
6,764 places of worship in tlie United 
Kingdom, and 377,717 members. (Ecfcr to 
♦* Baptiste” in Index.) 

BARBADOS, the oldest and healthiest 
of ttie British Colonies in tl'.o West 
Indiea, was acquired in 1605, and Is, next 
to Jamaica, the most valuable of our 
West Indian possessions. The chief 
•xports are sngar and molasses. In 1602 
the Imperial Qovemmont allotted £80,000 
to the island, for the relief of the sugar 
growers: populatfoo nearly 200,000. of 
Whom less than one-tonth are whites, 
BARBARA, SAINT, a Christian martyr 
et the third century, and the patron saint 
of artillery, PUc was beheaded by her 
father, who is said to have been struck 
dead by Ughtning immediately after tlie 
ftCt. 

BARBAEY. a m meral name applied to 
the north of Africa, from Egypt to tlie 
Atlantic, and from the MetlitciTancan to 
the Sahara. It Includea Morocco, Algeria, 

Tunis, and Tripoli. 

BARBAULD, ANNS LETITIA, &. in 
Xielcesteralilre. 17*13, d. 1825, English 
author. She first bec.ame known as a 
writer of hymns and of poems for children, 
but her most elaborate work was a collec- 
tion of Bngllsh novels with biographical 
ft&d critical notes. 

(l) Formerly the practice 
of blood-letting was recognized as a 
Intimate part of the barbci'^s profoesion, 
end tlieir company was incorporat<id under 
the name of ** Barber-Surgeons.” This 
connection waa dissolved In 1746, but 
Uxe barber’s pole may still be seen with 
Its chin basin dangling as symbol of the 
old fnnetdon of surgery. (2) A keen 
erlnter wind which, laden witn particles of 
Ice that cat the face, blows at certain 
Mtnes In the QuM of St, Lawrence. 

BABBETTE. fl) In o fortress a plat- 
form from which gnns can be fired over 
the parapet ioBteM of throngb an em- 
fjj In warHBhlps a platform 
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provided with a heavy-armoured breast- 
work behind which the guns are revolved 
and over which they are fired. The 
barbette system has superseded ttiat of 
the turret since 1893, when armoured 
hoods were first employed to revolve with 
the guns. In the earlier barbette ships 
the whole gun waa exposed except when 
in the loading position. 

BARBICAN, a strong flanking tower or 
outwork guarding the approaches to a 
castle or fortress, and intended espctually 
to protect the drawbridge. At Alnwick, 
York and Warwick are still to be seen 
good examples. 

BARCAROLLB, a Bi)ecios 'of song 
peculiar to the Venetian gomloliers. The 
name is applied to masical composition.^ 
for the voice or piano, written in imitation 
of tliese songs. The swaying rhythm Is 
intended to convey the idea of tlie plying 
of the oar and the motion of the 
gondola. 

BAHCRLO'NA, on the Mediterranean, 
is the principal port of Spain end its 
l.'irgu'it manufacturiDg town. The staple 
intlustry is the cotton manufacture ; 
population about 640,000. 

BAKEBONE’S PARLIAMENT met July 
4th, and re^»ignod its power into the hands 
of Cromwell December 13th, 1053. The 
members were selected by Cromwell and 
the Council, from names forwarded by the 
comn'esational churches as being those of 
peraona, ** faithful, fearing God, and 
hating covetouKuess.” The parliament 
was named after one of the mom ben for 
London, “ IT'aiae-God Barobones.” 

BARENTZ. WILLIAM, a Dutch Arctic 
cxidorer who discovered Spitzbergen, and 
explored the coasts of No\'a Zembla ; 


d. 1566. 

BARHAM, RICHARD. 6. at Canterbury, 
1788, d. 1845, ft minor canon of eit. I’etiEs, 
is chiefly remembered as the author of ti»o 
** Ingoldiiby Legends,” a series of Uumorouf* 
talei In verse, whlcli first appeared In 
‘‘ BeuGey’e !\1 iscollany,” in 1837, and have 
been ropul)li.shed many times since. 

BAItIL'LA an impure carbonate of 
soda obtained by burning plants grown 
in salt marslica or on the sea coast. The 
pniparution formerly employed a number 
of peof)le in the countries bordering on the 
Mediterranean, but the industry baa 
dcclineti owing to the discovery of methods 
of preparing tiie carbonate from common 
salt. 

BARING-GOULD, SABI?IE. A 1834, 
divine, traveller, novdkt and music 
writer. lie is one of the most prolific 
writers of our day, his siibjects including 
rv?Ugion. folk-lore, topography, Idstory 
and roTuancie. Uls most imimrtant work 
is '* The Lives of the Saints ” (1^ vols.). 
Of his novels ” Blchalab,” ” John Ilerring.” 
and the ” Broom Squire ” are popular. 
Still more «o are hfe hymns ” Onward, 
OiiTLstlan Soldiers,” Now the day is over,” 
and “Through the night of doubt and 
sorrow.” His versatility may be judged 
from his most interesting works on Dart- 
moor, Rritteny, the Riviera, Iceland, 
Modlmval. Myths, and Virgin Saints. 

BARLEY, a species of grass more hardy 
than wheat. Id Europe and America it 
is chiefly cultivated for making malt for 
brewing and disUiling. It i.s also used for 
feeding cattle. Pearl-barley is barley 
freed from the husk, in a mill, and is used 
for thickening soups and broth, 
BARMECIDE'S FEAST, an Imaginary 
banquet. The phrase is derived from 
a story In tlie Arabian Nights’ Entertain- 
ment. ScUacabac, a hungry beggar, 
applied to a wealthy Barmecide for charity, 
and was Invited to partake of a sump- 
tuous feast. Several rich dishes were 
called for in succession by the host, and 
ft pretence was made of serring ouch, but 


none actuaHy Appeared. The besetf 
displayed gimt good humour. 
his delight with each course, as U am)eared 
In the form of an empty dish, and^^ally 
won tor himself a real oieal and a posIUm 
in the hou sehold . 

BARMOUTH, a favourite Welsh water- 
ing-place, standing on tlie estuary of thft 
river Mawddach, Merionethshire. 

BARNABAS^ SAINT, eJeo known as 
Joses, a native of Cyprus, is mentioned in 
the Acte of the AposUfts as a companion 
of St. Paul, and is supposed to have 
founded the first ChristiaD oommonity at 
Antioch. According to tradition he was 
stoned to death at Cyprus, 61, A.O. 

BARNACLE, a genus of omstaoeani 
commonly found adhering to logs of wood, 
and to the bottoms of ships. Banukdes 
begin life as active larvae. In the adult 
stage the creature surrounds itself with 
a multlvalved sliell. The aix palm of 
limbs remain free, and are capable of 
slight protrusion, while the mouth, with 
ite mandibles, lies at the bottom of the 
sliell cavity. The acorn barnacle coven 
our piers at the seasldecwith a white crust 
of shells. 

BARNARDO, THOMAS JOHN, com- 
monly called Dr. liarnardo, 6. 1845, d, 
1905, a distinguished philanthro^t. 
While a medical student ho founded Uift 
home for waifs and strays in Stepney. 
In 1899 the institution was incorporatra 
under the title “ The Notional Incor- 
porated Aasoc'iation tor the Reclamation of 
Doatitutc Children." His ruling princ^iie 
was that no destitute child should ever be 
refused admiBsion. He established four 
branch missions, and 140 homes, of which 
four are in Canada. There are 8,000 
children at present (’1900) in residence, the 
daily expenditure being £240. Over 
17,000 have been settled as emigrants in 
Canada, and 00,000 have pasted tiirough 
the institution. 

BARN ATO, BARNETT ISAACS, 5. 1862, 

of Jewish parentage in London, d. 1897. 
He went out to South Africa in 1873, and 
with hist brother, Harry Bamato, settled 
in Kimberley, where they made a fortune 
iu the diamond industry. His firm, 

” Baruato Bros.,” amalgamated with the 
De Beers Company under Cecil Rhodes* 
lie built a magnificent mansion in Park 
I^ane, which, however, he nevfs* occupied. 
Rotuming from South Africa in broken 
health, he t hrew himself overboard. 

BARNES, WILLIAM, A near Salisbury. 
1800. d. 1886, a poet and scholar. He 
lived a quiet life as a Dorsetshire incum- 
bent, and made a reputation os a pastoral 
poet bv hia *' Poems of Rural Life in the 
Dorset Dialect” and ” Hwomlcy Rhymes.” 
He gives a true picture of human life, with 
ite quaintness and humour, oe well as of 
nature in all its varied beauty, within the 
limits of his secluded parish. 

BARNET, a town in the south of Hert- 
fordshire, is celebrated (or Its horse and 
cattle fair. In the battle fought liero in 
1471 the Lancastrians were defeated by 
the Yorkista, and Warwick, the “king^ 
maker,” was slain. An obelisk 
marks tho spot wiicre Warwick feu ; 
population about 10,000, 

BAEiniM. raniEAS. »• 

1810, <i. 1891, began his career as a show- 
man in 1 834, by exhibiting George W ashmg- 
ton’8 nuree. ” Tom Thumb ” proved 
another success, and by his “Jenny 
Lind ” Concerts, in 1849, Bamnm realised 
a fortune, which he afterwards lost. la 
1871 he organised his “Greatoat Show on 
Earth,” with which be toured the United 
States and Europe, and amassed another 
fortune, 

BARODA, a native state under a prince 
known as the Ooekwar, in the province 
of Bombay; area 8,570 square fattei; 
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IKjptaatloii 1.050,000. The capital, of the 
same name, ia 250 mflee north of Uombay 
in the cent re of t he State. 

BABOM'ITFER, an instrament for 
measuring the pressure of the air. In its 
simplest form it consists oi a vertical glass 
tube about 88 inches in length, closed at 
one end. Tliis is filled with mercury, and 
inverted, witli its open end under the 
iurfoco of more of the samcllquid conta mcci 
In a shallow vessel. The mercary In the 
tubo falls until It reaches a point about 
80 inches above tiie mercury In the cup. 
The distance from the Burface of che 
llouid in the cup to the top of the mercury 
in the tubo la called the height of ilie 
barometer. A height of 50 inclioa indicates 
•n atmospheric pressure of fifteen pounds 
to the squoie inch, and a variation of ono 
inch in tiic height marks a change of half 
a pound in the pressure. In the t'yphon 
Barometer the open end of tho tube i.-* 
bent into tho shape of the letter U, nnd 
tlio cup is dispensed with. A!>:o see 
AnerviJ. 

BARON, the ^ lowest do^cree in tho 
peerage of tlie‘" United Klng<lorn. In 
feudal tinies the barons were t.he ten irits in 
chief of their feudal overlord, tlio King, 
and had a seat and vote in ll«ft royul 
courts and tribumils. From tlie time of 
Edward 11. tho word Invs had a more 
restricted meaning, and is now applied 
only to tliose peers who take precedence 
after tho dukes, marquLies, earls, and 
Tiscounts, 

BARONET, the lowest hereditary title 
In the United Kingdom. The order wn.s 
instituted by JamcH 1. in 16 M, for the 
purpose of raising money for tlio province 
of Ulster, and all bnroneti are still ontitIciJ 
to bear on their coats of arms the bloody 
band of Lll.sler. 

BAROTSE LAND, lie.? to the north of 
Uatabclo Land, on the Upper Zunibe:-l, 
and forms the north-west part of niiodfisi.a. 
a territory controlled by the Ih itish South 
Africa Company. The infiabitunts, like 
tiio Matabelc, are a Bantu people. 

BARRATRY. Set* Gvnimrrrial Dictionary. 

BARRIE. JAMES MATTHEW, b. I860, 
at Kirrieniuir, Forhirbliire, a village that 
he Inunortalised a.s “ 'Thrums.” 'The life 
of his mother and his owm early HS})u a lions 
are recorded with singular’ beauty In 
** Margaret Ogilvj." 11 o migrated to the 
Midlands where he worked as a journalist. 
Thence he came to London and wrote for 
several newspapers. JJe won popularity 
by his ** Auld Licht Idylls” and “A 
Window in Thrums ’* and “The Little 
Minister.” It is as a dramatist, however, 
that he has achieved his chief siiccos>--c.s. 
“Walker, London,” “The Professor’s 
Love Story,” “The Admirabie Cri. hton.” 
“ Little Mai^,“ and “Peter Pan,” wiili ali 
their whimsicality and humour, repro.-i?nt 
a eerim of successes that would be hard to 
parallel in recent English drama. 

BARRIER REEF, a reef of coral found 
some distance from tho eliore. Tho Great 
Barrier Reef of Australia lies off the coast 
of Queensland, and consists of a sorie.s of 
reefs stretching for a distance of 1.200 
rniloR, and having a width of 100 milcw In 
the south. The channel botneen it ond 
toe shore is from 20 to 70 miles wide. Tlic 
barrier is broketj by several deep clianncls, 
wbidi occur opposite the mouths of riveru, 
where tlie flow of fresh water prevents the 
growth of coi-al. 

^ barrow. a mound hca]>ed over the 

b^al place of a person of distinction, or 
of Wi^iors slain m battle. Ilarrowa are 
m many parts of tho world. In 
«Bgland they ai-e scattered over the open 
flowns and along the ridges of Wlltslnre. 

Pflura of Hampshire. The 
number of British 
BMrows byr Oreeawell led to the 


discovery of many rcanarkable pieces of 
ancient ware, which are now to be s^n, 
along with other prehistorio rtlics, la the 
“Green weir* eases at the British Museum. 

BARROW IN FURNESS, a eeaport In 
North Lancseshire, opposite Walney Island, 
has the largest steel tnaiiufactures in the 
kingd om. The town ow'os its rapid growth 
—loss than 60 years ago it w’as a hamiet 
Inhabited by 100 people — to the discovery 
of iron in the neighbourhood ; poi>alation 
about 60,000. 

BARROW, ISAAO. b. In London, 1630. 
d. 1677, a celebrated English theologian, ! 
mrvtheiaatlcian, ar.d astronomer ; made 
Master of Trinity Colb-ge In 1072. 

BARROW. SIR JOHN. b. near TTlvcr- 
stone, Lancashire, ITCl, d. 1848, occupied 
the position of Secretary to the Admiralty, 
1804-4.5, and devoted his leisure to 
literatiure and geographical science. He 
published biographie.s of Drake, Anson, 
»nd Howe; Voyages of Discovery and 
l!c.-'e.'>.rt^h within the Arctic Regions ; and 
an Aatobiographv, written ufc tho age 
of 83. 

BARRY, SIR CHARLES, b. at West- 
mir.Htcr 170.>, d. IBGO, was the arelntcct 
of tl’.e Houses of Parliament, and was 
knighted in 1852. 

BAEPvY. SIR JOHN WOLFE, b. 1836. 
('ivil engineer, the youngest son cf Fir 1 
Charles I’arry. lie designed the Lhick- 
friiirs. Kew, and Tower bridges over tho 
T'hames. He ia consulting ei'.gir.cir to 
several railway compaoica, and hay acted 
on many impertant public cotumi.".si<)n^«. 
He was knighted in 18;»4 on tho oj'cnlr’g 
of tljc Tower nritjgo. 

BAR GLNISTER. Refer to fndej:. 

BA2TII, HEINRICH. A. at Hamhnrg, 
1821, d. 1865; a distingulsJie-d African 
traveller, explored a considerable j/ortion 
of tho north and centre of the continent, 
and publitoed an account of his travels, 
and an lmi)ortant work on toe languages 
of the countries he visited. 

BARTHOLOMEW. SAINT, an apostle 
of Clirist, and probably tho Nathanael of 
St. John’s Gospel. Ho is said to have 
laboured in the south of Arabia and in 
Armenia, and to have suffered martyrdom 
by cruel Hxion, at Albania I’yla, (now 
DurbcTul), in Russia. 

BARTHOLOMEW FAIR, an annual 
market formerly held on St. Dartholomow’s 
Day, at Smithlield. The fair was instituted 
by Henry I., in 1133. In coui'sc of time H 
lost its biisiiicfis charjictcr, became an 
occasion of revelry and debauchery, and 
was finally abolished in 1855. 

BARTHOLOMEW, MASSACRE OF 
SAH^T, toe niassucrc of the Huguenots in 
I' ranee by the orders of Charles IX. and 
his moUicr, Cathcrino do Medici. The 
massacres began in Paris on St. Bartholo- 
mew’s Day, 1572, extended to tho whole oi 
France, and continued for thirty days in 
most of tho provinces ; 80,000 Protestants 
are said to have been slaughtered. 

BAR'TIZAN, a small turret projecting 
beyond the face of the mala building in 
medireval fortifications. 

BARTOLOAiEO, FRA. &. 14G9, d. 1517. 
a Florentine painter who owed much to 
i.ho Iniiuoneo of Leonardo da Tir.ri, and in 
hU turn greatly influenced Raphael. He 
was a follower of the reformer Bavonarola, 
after whose death he became a monk. Ills 
l.'cst works are In Florence; the Loiuto at 
Paris, and the National Gallery in London 
can each boast of only one of hi.? pictures. 
Ho is said to have invented tlie lay-figure. 

BARTOLOZZI, FRANCESCO, b. at 
Florence 1727, d, 1815, a celebrated 
engraver. Ho was induced to settle In 
England, where he soon establislied a 
permanent lame as a master of lino* 
engraving. The diploma still issued by 
tho Royal Academy was engraved by 


him from a fiodgn by Cipriani, and id 
considered one of kls masterpieces. He 
spent his last years in Lisbon, at toe head 
of the royal school of engravers. 

BARTON. mZABETH. the “holy 
Maid of Kent,” a servant girl subject to 
trances, during which she made use of 
Incoherent words and phrases, which were 
looked upon as Divine Inspirations. For 
uttering pretended revelations against 
the divorce of Henry VIII. from Catherine 
of Aragon, and toe ©oclesiastlcal changes 
in tho country, she was executed, 1534. 

BARTON, SIR EDMtirD,'^.^L849, an 
Australian statesman and iaviyer.^ ibib-- 
waa premier of the first Federal Cabinet 
in 1301, and was preaent at the Colonial 
Conference In London in 1909. The 
federation of the Australian colonies was 
largely duo to liis energetic advocacy. 

BASALT is a dark rock produced by the 
1 soUdilication of molten lava. In cooling 
it frequently has separated into vortical 
columns aa In the Giant’s Causeway and 
Fingars Cave. 

BASE*BALL, an American ball game 
developed from the English game of 
" rounders.” fl'hc game has become 
I highly organit^ed, and is largely played Ijy 
■ “ pvofession.'il?.” It is as much tlie 
national game of th-e United States as 
I cricket is tlie naliouul game of England. 

I BASEL or BALE, on teth banks of the 
I Rhine, on the borders of SwitzcrlaiiJ, ha,s 
I extensive moniifactures of silk and 
cl)cinic,d;;, and is ono of toe great financial 
I centres of ttie world. An important 
( ecclc.d.'sstical council wr.s held here, 
i i-in-i::. 

BASSI‘BAZOUK9, irregular troops In 
too pay of Ujo Sultan of Turkey, and 
recruited principally from tho Asiatic 
j>rovincc8. They are turbulent and ill* 
disciplined, and at v.’rious times have been 
guiltv of groat atrocities. 

BASHIORTSEPF, MARIE, 5. 1860, d. 
18H4. a lUissian pain tor and diarist. Her 
“ Umbrella ” and " 'The Meeting ’* in toe 
Luxeuibourg, Paris, display her genius, 
and her " Journal *’ and “ Further 
Jlcmoirs ” disclose a nature end tempera* 
rnont at once em^Aional, v;ua, and Bupet- 
seasitivo. 

BASIL, sumamed ” too Great,” 5. 329, 
d. 879, the ma”t distinguished of the 
fathers of tho Greek Clmreh. He led a 
life of asceticism, and bis rules for monastic 
orders arc still followed in Ujo Eastern 
Churc h. He became bishop of Caesarea, 
in Cappadocia, 870, and was a powerful 
advocate of the orthodox faith in the 
struggle with Ariaiiisrn. 

BASILTCA. 0^ Originally denoted e 
Icing’s palace, but the name was aptdiod by 
the Romans to a hall in whicli justice was 
admini.stered or biisiness trana^ed. The 
I hall usually included a nave, aisles siar* 
mounted by galleries, and a semicirrular 
apso at ono end. Many Roman Basilicas 
v.cre afterwards adapted for use as 
Christian Churches, and the plans for new 
places of worship followed similar lines. 
(2) A code of laws compiled by Basil I., 
Emperor of tho Eapt, and his son Leo, 
first published in sixty books in S87. 

BAS'ILISK, a mythical serpent, also 
called a ctKlcairice, that inhabited iJ.e 
deserts of Africa, and killed plants ou<j 
animals by its breath, and lucu by its 
direct gaze, so that it could be approached 
only by the aid of a mirror. (2) genus of 
harmless liz.ards inliabitfng Guiana and 
other parts of 8outh America, and also the 
Indian Arcbipelsgo. /J'he creature is 
adapted for ti*oo climbing and for swim* 
ming. T7)0 eresicd baMUsk is over three 
feet in length. Its Oesh is said to be 
wlioict-omc, as tender as chicken, and to 
possicsiis toe flavour of rwuaoji. 
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BASQUIS, a people Inhabiting the 
aistricts In Spain a^d France at the wcjstcrn 
end of the Pyreneea. Differing in language 
and characteristics from the peoples of the 
rest of Buroi>e, they repreaent,it is thought, 
ft primitive stock that has survived the 
Aryan invasions. They are of excellent 
physique and make capital sailors. They 
are industrious and lively in disposition. 
Their national game " pclota,” is becoming 
generally known. Many have omigrateci 
to South America, where they number 
more than 200,000. The home population 
Is 6.W^OOO. 

ZkaSLAf a river port on ilie Eui)hratcv?. 
70 miles from the Tendan Culf. It 
situated in marsliy and low ground, and is 
the furthest point navigable for sea-going 
vessels. It does a largo export trade in 
rice, barley and dates. 

BAS-RELI^, or “ low relief,'* a term 
In art denoting Ki;ulj)lures slightly ja’o- 
jectiug above the gemiral surface. Tlie I 
metopes and frieze of the rarthenon ('see I 
£lgin 3farbks) arc in alto relievo or “ high 
relief,’* Uia4) is, they are almost dcdachcd, 
in mesxO'Telicto the proportion of detach- 
ment is half, an<i in low-relief or basso- 
relievo proper, the detuchment is slight. 

BASS ROCK, a clrcnlcr rock about 
a mile in circundcrence, rising to a height 
of 420 feet, at the entrance to tho Firth of 
J-’orth, and iracccs.sible o.xropt at tlio south- 
east. Many prominent Covenanters were 
imprisoned in its castle, and the llock was 
I he last place in Britain to yield to William 
111 . 

BASS STRAIT. the channel, 150 miles 
n-"rosA sej'o ro t i ng '1 ’;i,sinania frojn Aust ra 1 ia . 
named after the commander of tho boat’s 
crew that first sailed tlircnigh it. 

BASSOON*, a wind instrument, the 
siKjaking part of which is a double reed. 
'Iho instrument consists of u tnt>o of wood 
nearly ciglit feet in longtii, bent shari»iy 
upon itself, so that the bell is brought into 
position above the rncial mouthpiece, 
wliich contains tho retd. It is very cffoc- 
tivo in an orchestra, forming the basa of 
tlie " wood wind.” 

BASTILLE. THE, was built, 1370-83, 
fts a fortress for the defence of Paris, 
and was also used a,s a state prison. The 
building was protected by towers, and was 
surrounded by a moat. On 14th July, 
1789, it was attacked by the populace of 
Paris. Its fall was Ujc .signal for a general 
uprising of the people throughout Prance, 
agalast tlie Government, and the in- 
auguration of the great Preach Kcvolution. 

A column, to the memory of the juitriot-^ 
of July 1789 and 1830, marks the site. 

BASTQ7ADO, a punishment common 
over the w’uole East., consisting of blows 
with a stick, generally upon the solea of 
the feet. 

BASTION. a bulwark projecting in front 
of tho general line of fortilications, and so 
designed, that its guns command the 
country in front, and may also be trained 
along the line of ramparts, so as to protect 
the latter from assault. 

BASUTOLAND. Refer to I ml ex, 
BATAVIA, on the north coast of Java, 
fa the capital of the island, and of tho 
Dutch East Indies ; population 150,000, 
BATH. on the Lower Avon, is the 
largest town in Somcraeishiro, and is 
ijuilt almost entirely of Path stone, a 
eipedes of sand-stone quarried in the 
neighbourhood. TIjo town derives its 
name from tho hot baths and mineral 
springs that have helped to make it a 
fashionable watering place from the time 
of the Romans to the present day. The 
abbey church was begun in the reign of 
XfenxT and completed in 1609 ; 

population about 60,000. 

BATH. ORDER OF THE. Refer to 
Index* 
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BATHOS. a sudden descent from the 
sublime to the ridiculous. Usually this 
fault is committed unwittingly by wTiters 
aspiring to be impressive, but Byron has 
a fine satirical example : — 

“ Witli eagle pinions soaring to the skies 
Behold tho ballad-monger tioulht'v rise.** 
BATHS. See Med, Diet, 

BATH-STONE, a yellow' limestone 
qimrried extensively in WiltsJnre und 
Somcr&etshire, and taking its name from 
Batii, where it ha,s b**en extensively used. 
It works easily, hardcn.s on exposure, but 
m lA> ndon perishes quickly. 

BATMuRST. (1) The centre of a pas- 
toral, agricultural, and gold-mining district 
in New South Wales ; it shinds in the 
middle of the chief wheat-growing district 
of tho colony. The first discovery of gold 
in Australia took place in 1851, about 
twenty miles from the town ; population 
about 10,01)0. (2) Tlie capital of British 
Gambia, West Africa, stands at the mouth 
of the river Gambia ; i)opu1ation about 
9,000. 

BATOUM, a ficai>ort in Trans- Caucasia, 
has the safest harbour on ilic eapiern 
sliores of the Black Sea. 'J'he town was 
ceded to Russia bv Turkey in 1878. I 

BATTALION. .a unit of command in | 
infanli’y for tactical purposes, la the 
British jtrmy every territorial regiment is 
lulciided to ('ojisist of two battuliona of 
regular troops, each consisting of from 
800 to 1,000 men, and conutianded by 
u licuteuaut-colonel, two militia battalions, 
and the afriliatod volunteer.^. Tiie bat- 
talion is divided intotenservicecompnnies, 
which are again subdi\idtHl into sec- 
tions. 

BAITENBEEG. a .-‘m.all (ow n in T’rus.sia, 
about 40 miles wes,t of Carscl. It is from 
this jiLace that the late husband of our 
rrincess Beatrice, (youngest daughter of 
Queen V’iotoria), drew his title. 

BATTENBERG, PRINCESS HENRY OF 
See Beatri ce, Brinecss, 

BATTENS, a term now applied by 
importers to all pieces of sawn timber 
havmg a cross pcction of from 6 to 27 
square inches. Any piece of wood nailed 
across Jointed boards to jirevcnt wiirj'ing 
is also called a batten. 

BATTERING-RAM. a hejuy be.jrn ii.-od 
ill sieges in anejfiJt and median al limes. 
It was shod at one end with a “rum’s 
head ” of heavy metal, which by continued 
impacts broke in tho wall, d'he beam v,a.s 
eitiier swung or roiled, and the operators 
were prot ected by a roof. 

BATTERY, (i) In artillery, a numl.ier 
of gu ns, and tlie complement of men, liorsos, 
gun-carriages, ammunition-waggons, etc., 
required to work them. In tiio British, 
French, and German armies a battery , 
consists of six guns; in tho Russian army, 
of twelve. (2) All the lines of u fortress 
behind the parapets of which guns are 
placed. (3> Any raised platform, whi(?h { 
may be either l{«)ating or fixed, on which 
.cannon are mounted. (1) In law, an 
assau lt by beating or wounding. 

BATTLE, a market town in Sussex, [ 
seven miles north of Hustings, bo c.'dled 
from the battle of Scnhic, in whicji j 
William the Conqueror defeated Harold. 
10C6. To commemorate his victory, he 
founded and richly endowed tho abbey, 
tho ruins of which still show thcgatc-hnu.so, 
hall, almonry, tho refectory, a portion of 
the cloisters, and remains of the church ; 
population about 3,000. 

BATTLEMENTS are parapete sur- 
mounting the walls of a town, castle, or 
tower, with regularly intervening spaces 
originally intended for the discharge of 
weapons. Tho interstices ore called em- 
brasures or cretiellcsy and the uprights, 
cops or merlmxs* Crenellatlons or battle- 
meiite came to be used extensively as an 
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ornament by cliurch builders of the 14tb 
and l.^ith ce nturies. 

BATTUE, a method of killing game by 
boaters driving them to a place occupied 
in advance by the sportsmen, etwh of 
whom ia usually provided with two guns, 
which are re-load^ by an attendant as soon 
as discharged. In fact, a battue isdesigned 
to give as little labour as possible to tho 

sportsman. 

BAUCIS AND PHILEMON. Ar cord- 
ing to Greek mythology, they were two 
poor people of Fhrygia, who entertained 
Jupiter and Mercury, after those gods, 
who wore travelling in disguise, had been 
refused hospitality by their neighbours. 
They and tlicir cottage were saved from 
the deluge which de.stroycd the other 
inhabitants of the country. The cotbige 
^*‘***^Io*‘med into a temple, in which 
I hilemon and Baucis ofliclated as priest 
and priestess. 

^BAUR, FERDINAND, b. near Stuttgart, 
1/92, d. 1860; a cclcbratcii Oerinaa 
theologian, and founder of tho “Now 
Tilbingon Sc1j(>o 1 of Theology." Ho 
published works on various Christian 
dogm.'i.s, including the Atonement, tliO 
Holy Trinity, und tho Incarnation, 
criticisms on the Gospels and certain of 
trt. Baul’s Epistles, and a history of 
Ciiristiau doctrine to the end of tlie 18th 
century. His views have had a great 
iulJueuco on modern theoU>gv. 

BAVARIA, the second in sivu; and 
population of the German Ktntcs, i-* 
:-it.iiatcd in tho south of the empire, and 
cotwisto chielly of a hich tableland cro.s.M>il 
by ranges of mountains und hills. Tim ' 
area is 29,280 square miles, and tliO 
population about Oi milliojw, 50 per cent, 
of whom arc engaged in agriculture, and 
about 25 i>er cent, in mining and raanu- 
fuptun .vs. The capital is Munich. 

BAXTER, RICHARD, b, at How ton, in 
Shrop;->hirc, 1015, d. 1091, waa tho most 
eminent English divine of the 17tu 
century. He ministered as parish priest 
of Kidderminster for 19 years, Ihougii 
his sympatliies were uhvay.s with 
the Furl tans. In the ('ivil War ho sided 
with the I’lirliainenturians, and becamo 
chaplain to one of the regiments. ; uever- 
tlieless he oi>cnly c.vpressed liis ilisapproval 
of the execution of (diaries, and of the 
position taken by C'romweil. On the 
Restoration he becuino a chaplain to tho 
king, and was offered tho see of Herefonl. 
'I’lift Act of Unifonnit}' ut length drove him 
from U»e English ( hurch, and, in 1082, ho 
was tried for sedition, because certain 
p.n-sagas in his oouunentary were deemed 
liostiletoepiscop.icy. Jeffreys condemned 
liiin to bo Imprisoned until a fine of 500 
inai'ks was paid, but ho was relea cd after 
necrly 18 months, and Srpont the remainder 
of ids life in peace. His writings wero 
numerous. Tho mof^t popular were : — 

“ 'J’ho Saints’ Everlasting Rest," “ Dying 
Thoughts, '* and the “Call to tho Uncon- 
verted.” Tlie last w';is translated into 
ric.'.rly every Euro)ican language. 

BAYARD. CHEVALIER DE. b. in tJ.o 
Chateau Bayard, near Grenoble, France, / 
1 175, d, 1524 ; “ the Good Knigljt, 

without fc.ar and without reproach,” the 
dosc'ondaut of many generations of 
warriors. ITo won renow^i in tho wars of 
Charics VIII., Louis XII.. and Francis I., 
the la.st of whom, at his 
received the honour of knighthood at l)i§ 
hands, after the b.attle of Marign.'ino, 1615, 
Bayard, who was distinguished for hi.s 
courage, jasfcice, generosity, modesty, and 
loyalty, was morUlly w'ounded while 
defending a pass near the river Sesia, In 
Italy, when he ordered himself to be placed 
facing tho enemy, with his back to a tree. 

BAYEUX, a Norman town In thn 
I province of Calvados, France, manufao 
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iures lace and ho^lerr, and posacssca an 
ancient Gotliic cathodal. In tike public 
library Ib i)reservcd tUe Bayeux Tapcatry, 
V'hich represents scenes connected with 
the Norman conquest ot England, coni- 
jnencing with Uurold's vloit to the court 
of William, and ending with his death at 
the battle of Senlac. It is supposed to 
have been worked by Matilda, the wife of 
the Contiueror, and ixer attendanta. 

BAYONNE, a strongly fortitled town in j 


boar gardens. The animal woa chafed 
to ft post and worried by specially trained 
mastlfls. Tlie practice w-as finally abol- 
ished in England by an Act passed in 
1835 

BEARD. The fashion in beards has 
varied at various times and among different 
nations. By tho Lcvitical law, tho 
were forbidden to ** mar the corners ” of 
the beard, (Ecv. xix. 27.) Its growth 
was generally cultivated among Eastern 


the south-wSt of France, about four miles pec^plea. The figures on the Babylonian 
from the Bay o£ Biscay, was held by the cylinders are bear(it'.ti, tho Persian kings 
, .r. Its cathedral 1 — ’ * ' 


EMliau'fronli 1152 to 1451. Its cathedral 1 arc said to have interwoven their beards 
ctiurch dates from the 12th century. Tivc ■ witii gold tliread, and down to tho pre.scnt 
“ bayonet *' is said to have received its ’ time ti»e Turks have considered the beard 
name from being invented at Bayonne, ] as a mark of great dignity, and its removal 
about the year 1 C 40. ! as a degradation. The Q recks wore beards 

BAYREUTH, tlio home of Wagner, is : until tlio time of Alexander tlie Great, and , 

In Bavaria, The town, well situated on the Romans followed the same practice in 1016, Fletcher in 1625. 

the Red Maine, has a handsome palace of until the year 200 B.C., after which, tho BEAVER, a rodent of aquatic and 

the Duke of WUrtemburg, and a beaut ilul I first day of shaving was considered as the I gregarioui habits found both in the 

iialionul theatre built in 1675 for the ! entrance upon the state of manhood, and Old and New Worlds, and valued for 

1 was kept with great festivities. Tho 1 i 
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an active part in the wars of tlxe empire, 
and, in the retreat from Moscow, succeeded 
in maintaining some show of order and 
discipline in his own corps. On the fall 
of Napoleon he retired to tho court of his 

fatlier-ln-law, at Munich. 

BEAUHAR'NAIS, JOSEPHINE. See 

Josephine. 

BEAUMONT AND FLETCHER, two 
dramatists, contemporaries of Shake- 
speare and Ben Jonson, whose work.s were 
more popular during their lifetime 
than those of tiie two great wTiters named. 

In all they wrote 52 plays. -Beaumont 
excelled in tragedy and FletcheJ^if^ - 
comedy. The “ Maid’s Tragedy ” and 
the “ Knight of the Burning Penile " are 
considered tho finest of their vrorks in 
their respective clas-ses. Beaumont died 


pcrformaiu’c of Wagner’s operas. P.ay- 


t its fur, and for a peculiar substance 


reiith w-HS the homo also of Joan I’uul | ancient Britons wore rnoastac*he.s only, called used in perfumery. The 

i : the Anglo-Saxons permitted the growtii fur varies in colour from a glossy brov 


Richter, wlioso hou.so, as well as that oi . _ 

W agner, is a ce^Jire of attraction. of tlie wiiolo beard and w'hiskers; while 

BAZAAR, an Eastern word signifying the Norinan.s not only slmved tho whole 
a inarkot-idacc, or an “ exchange.” TTic ! of tho face t}’.em3elve.s, but imposed tli© 
naxaars oi India are permanent, and licre ! same rule upon theconquered. In England, 
one has to go for all 1 lie necessaries of life, in tlic time of Elizabeth, the beard 
'J lie.-iarne t<*nn isapplie(i to the institutions j received (^eat attention. It was cut and 
whii'li answer to our ‘‘ Kxcliango.” Tlic ■ trimmed in a most fantastic manner, tlie 
bazaars of Couslaminoj'le and Cairo are j members of the various professions adopting 
renowned. 1 a distinctiv^e pattern. Its growth became 

BAZAINE, FRANCOIS, h. at Versailles, les,-? common after the restoration of 
1811, d. l.SSS, (listiuguL'.hed liim-elf as Charles 11., and gradually the practice of 


soldier in Algiers, the Crimea, and 
.Mexico, and U-came a mai-shal of I’rance. 
lie commanded the army of the JUiine at 
tlie beginning of the Frahco-i Jerman W ar, 
JdTO-l ; but, after the full of i^edan, 
was surrounded in Metz, and fonipellcd 
to smrendcr with the whole of his forces. 
After the conclusion of tlie wax he w:is 
tried by court-martial and condemned 
to death. The sentence was commuted 
to Imprisonment for life, lie escaped to 
Madrid, and WToto a book justifying his 
action at .Metz, but its sale was prohibited 
in France. 

BEACHY HEAD, ationi two miles 
pouth-west of Ea.stbonrnc, is the highest 
headland on the south coast of England, 
rising to a heigh.t of 570 fot'J. OlT this 
cape a combiueJ English and Dutch fleet 
suffered defeat at the hands of the French, 
1090. 

BEACONSFIELD, EARL OF. 

JHsradi. 

BEADS arc Kinall balls of ghtss, wood, 
metal, etc., pierced for stringing, and used 
as articles of adommont, or, in Uie form 
of a roRary, for counting the number of 
prayers recited. Their use as an ornament 
is of very ancient date. Specimens have 
been found in the ruins of Arsyrian temple.s, ! 


ean-.shaving sjircad over tlie wliole of 
I Europe. During the N.apoleonic wars, 
Dto aohu'era permitted tli^'ir bearda to 
grow', and coniiniied to do bo when they 
returned to civil life, with the re.sult, 
(hat tlio practice again became gci^eral, 
and to-day, every individual follows his 
own inclination. IMiysician^ recommend 
that men who are liable to inflammatory 
diseases of the throat and lungs shonl-l 
permit the beard to grow, as a protection 
to those organs 

BEATON, DAVID, CARDINAL, 5. 1404. 
d. 1546, tlift man who did most to hinder 
the spread of Reformation tloctriiie.s in 
(Scotland, and to prevent the proposed 
alliance of England and Scotland by the 
marri.igo of Mary to Edward VI. lie 
was chiefly instrumental in getting the 
great preacher, George Wishart, burnt, 
and was soon after a-ssjv.ssinah‘d. 

BEATRICE, PRINCESS, b. 18.57, 
youngest daughter of Queen Viciori.s. 
married Prince Henry of Itultenberg. and 
was left a widow in iSlbl. She succeeded 
her late husband as governor of the Lslt; of 
W’ight. Her daughter Victoria Eugenie, 
married Alphoinso XIII., of Spain in 
1906. 

BEAUFORT, HENRY, h. 1370, d. M47, 


onEgyi)tian mummies, and in tliegraves of : wa.s a natural .son of John of Gaunt, and 
aucieut Greeks, Romans, and Britons. | half-brother of irciu*y IV. lie waa made 
i’he manufacture of gla&s be.tds is an i bishoo of Lincoln, and afterwardssucc 


gla&s be.tds is an 
important industry in Venice, where more 
than 6,000 persoiLs arc omifloycd in Ujc 
business. Large quantities are also pro- 
, duued in Birmingham. 

/ BEAQLB, a small species of lionnd, 
r stoutly and strongly built, with drooping 
ears and pasaessing a very keen scent. 


bishop of Lincoln, and afterwards succeeded 
William of W^ykeham in Ihe see of Win- 
chester. In 1426 he received a cardinal’s 
hat, and was appointed papal legate in 
England and Ireland ITc four time.! 
filled tho office of IxjrJ Chancellor, and 
played a prominent part in all tlie political 
moveinenta of his time. Ills great 


fcxinerly used for hunting hares. The I opponent, Humphrey, duke of Glouc^tear, 
amoUer breeds w-erc highly viducvl, and nt j .accused him of amassing his great wealth 
one time a whole pack could bo covered ! by dislionest moaua. lie hit many 
i' w place bus now been , charitable beque.sts, and endowed the 

1 hospital of St. Crofis at Winchester. 

FEAST, an anniuil outing taken i BEAUHAR'NAIS, EUGENE HORTENSE 
t^ether, generally at the employer's i DE. b. in Paris, 1780, d. 1824, the son of 

i ‘^osejihlne by her flrat husband, wa.s 
®* the word is uncortam. I ndont,p.il hv NnrmlAnn BTJil fincruY* no n i A/1 


■aa.mVu^.: r ! adopted by NajKileon, and accompanied 

and his campaigns in Italy and Eygpt. 

eomitrSg. and It ' ^ Uon.spnrto became Emperor, Eugene 

I^al>Cth was a Queen was ere ited a prince of the new empire, 

a fteswnt. hint af ' ijr J or lUlr. Ik- t.vV 


brov^m 

to !.Imoat black. During theeighteent h a nJ 
part of tho nineteenth centunr many 
as 200,000 skins were annually cxporte.l 
from America. The fur was largely used 
in the manufaxdurc of hats ; an Act of 
1038 proliibited the use of any other 
matcri.al for the purpose in England. The 
flesli is an article of food among the 
trappers and hunters in the district v^here 
the animals are abundant. 

BECHE DE MER, or TREPANG. a se v- 

slug. often called eca-cucumber. found on 
corid reefs in Eastern seas. They much 
resemble iu appearance a very prickly 
cucumber, and vary from 8 to 24 iuclif'-i 
in length. Being cut open, gutted and 
dried over ; tire or in tho sun. they ore 
shipped to China, ihe only market for 
them. 

BESCHU AN ALAND. Refer to liidcj:. 

BECKETT. See A Bccket^ Thomas. 

BEDE, THE VENERABLE, b. about 
67.3, d. 735, an English monk who received 
tho title “ 'J'he Venerable,” on account 
of his great talents and virtnes. He was 
educated at a monavStery at Wearmouth, 
and there, and at J arrow, he spent 
the wliole of his life from the age of 
seven, devoting hiim*©!! to study, and to 
writing and tcaoiiing. His most valuable 
work is the ” Ecclesiastical History of 
the Englisli Nation,” which iucidenVally 
contains almost all we know of the 
earlier Saxon rulers. 

BEDFORD, the county town of Bedford- 
shire IS a well-built town on the Great 
Ouse, 50 miles N.N.W. of London. It 
date.s back to early times, but Its present 
importance U due to its educational 
instituiions, which owe their origin to a 
gift made by Sir W. Harpur iu 1561 ; 
population over SG.Oi'IO. Tlie eonnty 
is noted for its market-gardens. 

BEDFORD LEVEL, a low-lying tract of 
Isnd in the east of Euglaml, exceeding 
5(X>,000 acres in extent, extending inland 
from the Wash, and occupying portions of 
the counties of Norfolk, Suffolk, Cambridge, 
Huntingdon, Northampton, and Lltvc<]^ 
It Includes nearly the whole of the Fen 
District. It received its name from 
Francis, Earl of Bedford, who. In 1634, 
obtained a chartet to drain the morass 
which then occupied the district, on 
condition of receiving 95,000 acres of Um 
reclaimed land. Modern improvements 
in the art of drainage have been more 
effective than the plans adopted by U\e 
earl, and a great part of the levd ts now 
under cultivation. The marshy tracta 
are frequented by aquatic birds, and 
during tlie winter yield a rich hartest far 
the I.ondou markets. 
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BEDLAIK tf ft hospital for the trefttmant 
of the iosaoe, now gitnated in the Lambeth 
Boftdf LondozL It has been devoted to 
its present use since the year 1547, when 
the monastery of St Mary of Bethlehem— 
of which word ** Bedlam*^ is a popular 
corruption— was granted to the citizens 
of London for the purpose. 

BEDOUINS are nomadic tribes dwelling 
In the deserts of Arabia, Egypt, and North 
Africa. They live in tents, huts, caverns, 
and ruins, remote from towns and villages, 
and are organised in families under slieiks, 
or under emira, in tribes that are con tin* 
n^lly moving from district to district in 
quest of fre^ water and pasture. Some 
are given to open robbery, and even 
murder, butall h<dd tlie claims of hosi'.it-ality 
aacred, and the traveller, who has once 
received sltelter from them, may roly upon 
their protection and assistance. 

BEwH, one of the handsomest of our 
forest trees, forms whole forests in iriany 
parts of Europe, The wood Ls hard and 
brittle, but soon decays wiieu exj^osed to 
the air. It resists tlie action of wa ter, and 
for this reason is much used in the con- 
atruction of weirs and sluices, and for 
making the saboU of the French peasantry. 
Cabinet makers find it particularly useful. 
The frnit, known as beech mast, yields 
a sweet oil, winch is considered equal to the 
best olive oil, and is extensively inuuu* 
factured in many parts of France. 

BEECHER, HENRY WARD, 5. in 
Connecticut, IS 13, d, 18S7, was a cele- 
brated American preacher, and the 
minister of the I’lymouth Con^^rregationaJ 
Churcli, Brooklyn, from 1847 till his dcatli, 
although his denial of (he doctrine of 
eternal punislunentliad led to his secession 
from the Congregational body. He was 
also engaged in religious journalism, and 
was doselv identified with the anti- 
slavery and temperance movements. 

BEECHER-STOWB, HARRIET. See 
Sloip e, Ikr chrr. 

BEEFEATERS. (1) A name applied 
to the yeomen of the guard, wliose 
duty it is to attend on the sovereign at 
royal banquets, and on other state oc- 
easiona. Their costume has undergone but 
slight alteration since their Institution in 
the reign of Henry VIL (2) The warders 
of the Tower of London, who are 
a separate body, and of more recent 
origin than the yeomen of the guard. 
(8) A genus of African birds tli.at feed on 
tJie larvm of gadfiicrs which tlicy find in tlje 
hides of oxen, cannels, and other large 
animnls, 

BEEHIVE. THE, upually contains three 
kinds of occupants, a aJngie perfect female 
or '* queen ” bee, tlio drones or males, and 
the workers or imi>erfect females. The 
working bees, in addition to visiting 
flowers in search of honey and pollen, 
attend on the queen, make and prepare 
the cells for the reception of the eggs, and 
f^d the larv® and young bees. The cells 
ate built of wax, which is elaborated in the 
wax-pockets situated in the abdomens of 
the working bees, and ore combined to 
form combs. Each comb consists of two 
layers of oella, one on each side. The 
c^s take the form of a regular hexagonal 
prii^ terminating internally in a triangular 
pyramid, a form calcidatod to combine the 
greatest streng^ and space with economy 
ol materiaL Mie majority of the cells In 
a comb are fitted for breeding workers, but 
there are always some larger drone cells, 
and sconetimes a special cell for thehutching 
and rearing of a quoen bee. The latter is 
generally placed at the edge of the comb. 

Is much laiOT than the others, and is oval 
In idiape. ®he combs form vertical layers, 
with sufBdent epace between each pair f 
the bees to move freely. The wax is 
•labpratod in the form oi iipaJl 
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Which the bees take into their mouths 
and draw out into a minute thread, which 
is passed badcw*ard and forward through 
the mouth until a special secretion has 
rendorod it fit for Ite work, when it is 
^posited in tho place where it is needed. 
The ceUs and combs are strengthened by 
a substance known as propolis, which the 
bees obtain from the viscid buds of 
trees. 

BE]^ ZEBUS, ** god of flies,'* a deity 
worshipped by tlie Piiilistincs at Ekron. 
In Uie Gospels we find the name signifies 
the chief of evil spirits. 

BEER, a name which embraces » 
number of intoxicating drinks produced 
by the fermentation of an aqueous 
solution of a vegetable substance contain- 
ing sugar. In tlds country tlie materials 
employed coiislut of malt prepared from 
barley, water containing certain inorganic 
matter in solution, a fenuent to convert 
Uie sugar into alcohol, and hops, which 
supply the necessary flavour, and act as 
a preservative. The amount of alcohol 
varies from one to ten per cent., according 
to the lengtli of time fermentation is 
permitted to go on. In South America 
malze-malt is employed ; rye is used for 
the same purpose in Russia, and millet 
seed ill Arabia and many parts of Africa. 

BEERSHEBA wa.s the most southerly 
village in Canaan, and is mentioned in the 
Old Testament os early as the time of 
Abraham. Tim phnise “from Dan even 
unto Bccrslieba,” meant the whole of 
I’alestlue. Its site is marked by ruins, 
and by two circular wells of pure water, 
BEESWAX is a etjcrelion of tho bee, 
used in the construction of the cells or 
honey-comb in which tho honey Is stored 
and the young roared. By melting tho 
honey-comb, yellow wax is obtainc(i, and 
by bleacliing this white wax is pi*ofhiced. 
Wax is acted on by very few chcmi'.als 
and is imporvious to water ; it thus forms 
a useful prote»ti\e coaling for many 
objects in daily use. 

BEJEISWINQ, a gauzy film widch forma 
on good |)ort wmo after bottling. 

BEET, a gc!}us of plants, natives of the 
temperate regions of the Cdd W orld, 
which produce a large Buccnlent root. 
Tho red beef, w hen boiled and cut in slices, 
forms an excellent addition to f-alad.s, and 
is also used as a pickle. The vhiie heel is 
extensively cultivated in France, Germany, 
Austria, the Netherlands, and Russia, for 
the production of sugar, and its leaves 
form a subotitute for spinacli. A coarse 
vurietj^ of beet, the mangold isurzel, is 
a valuable food for cattle. 

BEE, THE HIVE. This kind of bee 
comprises queens (j)crfoct females), drones 
(males), and workers (imperfect females). 
Drones are thought to arise from eggs 
that have not been fertilised. Queens or 
workers are produced at pleasure, all 
depending on tlie sort of food supplied, 
and tlie size of tlie cell in which Uie grub 
is confined. The queen bas no atinc. tho 
mechauism for deposiiting eggs taking its 
place. See Beehive, The. 

BEETHOVEN. LUDWIG VAN, a Ger- 
man by birth but of Dutch descent, b, at 
Bonn, 1770, d. 1827, one of tlie greatest { 
musical composers. Ho published his | 
first composition in 1795, and from that 
year to his death produced a scries of 
symphonies, sonetaa, operas, and over- 
turas of soi'passing beauty. In hia later 
years he was aflilcted with deafness, bo 
(iiat some of his greaust works bo only 

hea rd m ent/Slly. 

BEHISTUN, or BISUTUN, a precipito^ 
mountain in Persian Kurdistan, remark- 
able for the inscriptions and aemptore cut 
upon one of its rocks. Those W’ore de- 
ciphered by Sir H. Rawlinson in 1846, and 
Ipqnd to rw to the genealo^i domlniopi, 
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source of contention between the United 
States and England over idnoe the former 
took over Alaska from Russia in 1807. 
In 1893 the rival claims came to arbitration 
at Baris, when tho English gained the day, 
and the sea was declared open outaido tlje 
usual territorial limits. Regulations were 
made (o prevent the extermination of tlie 
seals, by establishing a close season and 
by prohibiting their capture within a zone 
of 60 milCvS around the Prlbylov Islanda. 

BEELRINO STRAIT, about 50 miles wide, 
^nnects the Pacific and the Arctic 
Oceana, and separates America from Asia. 
The strait wasdiscovered by Vitus Biding, 
a Daninlt navigator, in 1728, and was 
explored by Ckiok in 1788. 

BEIRUT. OT BEYRUT. the port of 
Damascus, is the greatest commercial city 
in Syria. It is the centre of the silk trade, 
and exports fruit, wool, and oUve-oil, os 
well as the goods brought to it by caravan. 

BEIT, ALFRED, b. at Hamburg, 1858, 
d. 1906, went out to Kimberley soon 
after its foundation, and has been con- 
nected with the diamond mines and most 
other Important undertakings In South 
Africa. Ho aided and approved the 
movement known ns the Jameson Raid, 
and warmly supported Cecil Rhodes in 
all his schemes for British predominance 
in Sou th Africa. Ho amassed an cn ormous 
fortune, amounting to many millions. 

BELFAST, in County Antiim, at tlia 
head of Belfast Lough, is tlie centre of the 
Irish linen and cotton manafactaree. Ite 
ship-buildJng yards employ a large number 
of men, and are capable of building iron 
ships of the largest class. There are al^ 
important tobacco factories. It is 
supplied with coal from the Cumberland 
coal-field. Belfast carries on an extensive 
crofriS-chaancl trade, and iU foreign trade 
exceeds that of Dublin ; population about 
36 >), 0 () 0 . 

BELFORT, a strongly fortified town 
which defends the entrance into France, 
through the opening between the Vosgas 
and tlie Jura Mountains. After a siege of 
three month*; tho town capitulated to tlie 
(icrmans in 1871, when its defenders were 
allowed to march out with full military 
honours. 

BELGIUM, a small kingdom cut out of 
Holland in 1830, is the most thickly 
jiopulated and most industrial country of 
Europe. ILs mines produce coal in abun- 
dance, besides iron, zinc, and lead ; marble 
also is plentiful. The manuiactures are 
important, and no country in the world is 
more carefully cultivated. In spite of Its 
small size, 11,373 square miles, and 
comparatively largo population, 6,800,000 
in 1902, Uie country exports com and other 
food prodiM^la. The land is a network of 
railways, and is well equipped with canals, 
which play an important part in the 
commercial life of the country. There 
two distinct races : the Flefflings, 
belonging to tlie Teutonic family, wnj^ 
inhabit tlie north and west, and 
WaUoons, of Celtic origin, who are found r 
chiefly in the cast and m*? i 

speak a French dialect, Plio ^filoM 
iLguage is French. 
capital. Other important towoa are 
Antwerp. Ghent, and Llt^ge. 

BELGRM>& tlie capital of Send a, it 
a strongly foi^fled town crowning a rocky 
eminence at the junction of the Save with 
tho Danube. The palace woe the eoeoe of 
tiie murder of King Alexander and Queen 
Dragft, 1903; population about 70.000. , ^ 

BFLGRAVIA, a fashionable reaidential 
district in the west end of Loudon, in the 
oelghbourhcod of Buokiogham 
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BSUSA'RIUS, b. In nijria, m d» 56S, 
a calobratod general under iiie Emperor 
Juatinian. Ee defeated the Persians, 
conquered tbo Vandals, and captured 
their leader Gelixner, with all bis treasure, 
and subdued the Goths. Ho is said to have 
•oSezed defeat on one occasion onl:^, in 
a battle against a superiorf orce of Persians. 
Hewas accused of conspiracy butacqultted. 
The story that he was deprived of his sight 
and condemned to beg in the streets of 
Oonstantinople is discredited. 

niCT.T. ANDREW, b. at St. Andrew’s, 
1763, d. 1832, an educationist, one of the 
foondem of the monitorial system of 
Instruction. Tlie system received tlie 
of the ** Madras System," because 
it was adopted by Bell when he was 
mperintendent of an orphanage in Madras. 
Being without qualified assistants, he em- 
ployed tlte more advauccd pupils to impart 
under his supervision, the raeohauical 
tnstruotion to their fellows, Eis system 
was widely adopted in this and other 
countries. 

BELL, ALEXAVDER GRAHAM, b. at 

Edinburgh, 1847, became an Aniericaii 
professor in 1872. Four years later lie 
axhibitod his telephone. He also invented 
the photophoue. [See Telephont and 
J^botophone], 

BELLADONNA, or the deadly night- 
riiado. is an extremely poisonous wild 
plenty not to be confounded with the 
woody nightehado of our hedges. It is 
a very rare herbaceous plant 2 or 3 feet 
Ugh. It has only one large, violet black 
frudt, and large leaves, nearly a foot long. 
PreparatiouB from tbo plant are very 
Taluable in medicine, and are ajiplied both 
externally and internally. Belladonna is 
In constant use by oculists for dilating tlie 
pnpUs of tlie eye previous to an examina- 
tion of that organ, and for rendering the 
retina less sensitive to liglit. See 
“Poisonous Plante" In Med. Diet. 

BELLARMIHE. ROBT. FRANCIS, b. 
1642, d. 1G31, a learned Gardiiiiil and 
theologian of the Roman Cutliolic Church. 
His writings did much to miiiuluiu the 
Catholic cause in the 16th century, and 
he is regarded as the champion of the 
Ultramontane party, W'ho upliold the 
Pope's autliority in all things. 

BELL&AI^ANCE, LA. a farm-house 
about 13 miles sorith of Brussels, the 
hcad-quai lers of Napoleon, and the centre 
of the position occupied by the French army 
atthcbattleof Waterloo, June 1 HI) i, 1816. 

BELLEE'OPHON, a raythical hero of 
the Greeks, who, having accidentally 
killed his broUier, fled to his kinsman, 
Preetua. The latter became jcaloi;s of liis 
guest, and dispatched him to lobatcswith 
a sealed message requesting that he 
i^iould be put to death, lobaies imposed 
upon him the apparently impossible 
task of slaying the Chimaera. Bcllcrophcn 
ascended into the air, mounted on the 
winged steed, i'egasus, slew tlie monster 
wdtli his arrows, and on his return received 
the daughter of lobates to wife. 

, BELLO'NA the Roman goddess of war, 
fis described by the poets as behig related 
to Mara, as sister, wife, or daughter. She 
wa.s repreaonted as armed with a Idoody 
Ecourge in one hand, and a torch in the 
other, whilst inspiring her votaries with 
an enthuBiostio war-spirit. 

BELL ROCK. See Inchcape Rock, 

bells are formed of an alloy of copper 
and tin in slightly varying proportions, 
but osoally consisting of four ports of 
^PPar to one of tin. Each boll consists 
«« the body or barrel, the ear or canon, and 

I *<116 bell 

within or from without, the 
by far the finer effect. 

earliest 

which wo have qny record. They 


were worn by the Jewish high-pri^is i 
(Ex. xxviU., acclx.). The Egyptians] 
inaugurated the festivals in of 

Osiris by the rln^g of bells. JOie Grehk 
priests employed them, and they were 
used in the camps and garrisems of the 
Greek troops. The Romans announ^d 
Uie boor of bathing by the ringing of a 

bcU. The custom of summoning worsliippew 

to church by the ringing of b«ls originated 
in Italy, atthc beginning of the 6th century, 
and was introduced into this country by 
the abbot of Wearmouth about 680. They 
were probably hand-bells, as the practice 
of hanging bells in towers was not known 
before the ninth century. The Curfew bell, 
which William the CJonqucror is said to 
have ordcicd to be rung in England at 
eiglit o'clock every evening, as a signal to 
extinguish all fires, is probably of much 
earlier date, and was intended not only to 
prevent meetings of conspirators, bat 
also to reduce the number of conflagra- 
tiona. In tliC Roman Catholic Church, 
the SancLiii is still rung during the mass, 
and tlie Amjelus, morning, noon, and night, 
when the faithful ore required to repeat 
an "Ave Maria." On board ship, bells 
are rung cverv half hour to mark the 
progress of each wat<*h. 

The largest bells in the world are found 
In Russia. The Cxar Kolokol, ** king of 
bells," at Moscow, weighed nearly 200 tons. 
In 1737 a fire caur^cd its fall, and it 
remained on the ground, cracked and 
useless, until 1837, when it was made to 
servo as tlio dome of a church which wes 
excavated beucath It. The "New Bell," 
which wa» cast in 1817, bangs in a tower 
near the funner, and is cearJ^ as heavy. 
"Great Paul,"the heaviest bell in England, 
waacast and bung in Saiut I’anl’sCatiiedral 
in 1882. It wejgh.s 1C] tons, and is rung 
only on special occasions. ** Big Ben," 
the hour-bell at Westminster, originally 
weighed 14 tons, and w'as cast in 1S6C. 
A crack and a flaw in the metal necessitated 
recasting, and 2^ tons le.s8 material wa.<i 
used in the process; the clapper weighs 
6 cwt. Alter a time the second bell 


with palaces, temples, and mosques. 
Altars and shrines are set up at almost 
every corner. The “Ghata/* or flights 
of steps leading down to the river, are 
oonstautlv crowded with pilgrims who have 
ionrueyea from all parts ol India to bathe 
In the sacred stream. 

B^reOW, JOHN, 6. et Shrewsbury, 
1653, d, 1702, served at first in the 
mon^ant service, but afterwards jolted 
the navy, and finally became an admiral. 
In 1702 be commanded the English fleet 
in the West Indies, and lost a leg in an 
action with the French. Wlitrfi -.^hs 
wound had been dressed he caused himself 
to be carried on deck, and continued the 
fight. The desertion of some of hla ships 
enabled the French fleet to escape. The 
wound received In the action, combined 
with his mental suffering at his failure to 
capture the enemy, caused the admiral’s 
deatli. 

BENDIGO. See Sandhurst, 

BENEDI'CITE (i-to), the canticle ased 
at certain seasons in the English Church 
service instead of the “ Te Dcum." It 
takes its name from the first word Bene* 
dicite in the Lutin version, which means 
“ bless ye." It is said to be the song ol 
praise sung by the three Jewish youths in 
the fiery furnace, and ia given as such in 
the Septnagint version of the Old TcaU- 
ment. 

BENEDICT. SAINT, b, near Bpolelo, 
Italy, 480, d, 613, was the founder of 
monachism in tlie West. The rule for 
his monks, first introdneed into the 
monastery on Monte Oaasino, near Naplee, 
was adopted by all the western orders. In 
addition to their ordinary religions daties, 
the brethren were called upon to give 
iiistruction in many subjects, and in the 
mechanical arts. The aged and inSmi 
were employed In copying manuscripts, 
and, in this way, osaLsted In preserving 
many liter ary t reasures. 

B^EDIClHS, or Song of Zachariae* 
a canticle used i:i the Morning Service of 
the Church of England. It is so called 
from the first word Bcnedictus in the 


developed a crack, whicli has been cut Latin version, wliich means ** blessevl." 
oat. The qnartera are rung by bells BENESPICE, tlio r'' venues of the rector, 
weighing 4t ton?. 2 tons, U ions, and 1 ton vicar, or perpetual curate of a parish. 


respectively. ‘“Great Tom," at Oxford, 
weighs 7 tons 12 cwi;., and the principal 
bell in Exeter Cathedral is 4 cw t. heavier. 

BELL, SIR CHAI:LES, b. 1771, d. 1842. 
an anatomist and surgeon. Educated in 
Edinburgh, he came to London and 
became surgeon to tlie Middlesex liospitui. 
Uis researches on the nervoua system form 
a valuable contribution to our knowledge. 
Of liis many writings — " The Eand," in 
the Bridgewater Treatise, is probably tlie 
best known to the public. 

BKLOOCHISTANT See BaluchUtan. 

BEIBHAZZAR, the grandson of Nebu- 
chadnezzar, and the last of the Chaldean 
kings of Babylon, was slain at tlie capture 
of the city by Cyrus, who commanded the 
armies of Darius the Median, about 638, 
B.O. (Dan. v.). 

BELT, THE GREAT, about 12 miles wide 
and 70 miles long, licv^ between the islands 
of Funeri and Zealand, and is the only 
strait leading into the Baltic that is deep 
enough for war vessels. The navigation is 
difllcult, owing to tlie presence of nmnorous 
shoals an d sma ll islan ds. 

BELT, THE LITTLE, between Funen 
and Jutland, is another gateway into the 
Baltic, and is about 80 miles in length, with 
a width varying from one to eight miles. 
Sluular causes render its navigatioD even 
more d.angerous than that of the Great 
Belt. 

BENAE'ES, on the Ganges, ia a Holy 
City of the Eiudus, and the centre of 
Hindu learning. The city is a labyrinth 
of narrow windia|f etxeetSi and ia crowded 


usually du ived from tithes, lands, or otliSf 
endowments, and popularly known as the 
clmrcb living. 

BEINEFIT OP CLSRG?. in England, 
formerly exempted clergymen guilty of 
felony from punishment by a secular court, 
leaving tliein to be dealt with ia the 
bishop’s court. At first the privilege was 
allowed only to those who were bona fide 
clergynjon, but the claim was afterwards 
allowed to all w’ho could prove, to the satis* 
faction of the court, their ability to read ; 
and this practice continued tiU tlie reign 
of Queen Anna. A layman could claim the 
privilege once only. lie was discharged 
after being branded with a hot iron ou the 
“ brawn of the left thumb." The privilege 
was 80 much abused, that an Act m Queen 
Elizal>eth empowered a judge to order the 
detention in prison, for a period not 
exceeding a year, of any person disdiarged 
by the court on claiming bis "clergy," 
and tlze privilege was finally abolinUed by 
an Act passed in 1827. 

BENEFIT SOCIETIES. See Bricndls 
Societies. 

B£N£VOLE!ICSS, ft convenient name 
for loans extorted by the king or uis ngcuia 
from wealthy subjects in the iUddle Ag^s. 
The name owes its origin to IMward H'. 
but the practice goes niucii furtlies' back 
The practice wes expresaly forbidden by 
Act of Parliament in 1184, but it persisted 
until the reign of James I, 

BENGAL. Refer to fndet, 

BENI-HASSAN. a rillRge la Middle 
Egy|>t, near the toft bank of thf 
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if rotnarkable for Its rock-cut catacombs, 
about 30 la number, which are supposed to 
have been the cemeteries of the principal 
families of Hermopolis, a town facing 
them on the opposite bank of the nver. 
The walls and columns of the catacombs 
are adorned witti paintings representing 
the pursuits, sports, and pastimes of the 
ancient inhabitants. 

^BENNETT. JAMES GORDON, b, at 
Keith, Scotland, 1795, d. 1872, a dis- 
tinguished end newspaper 

propri'j*’.::.^ At the age of 19 ho emigrated 
to America, and found erajiloyinent as j 
a proof-reader in Boston. In 1835 he 
founded the “ Ketp Tork Herald *’ and 
acted aa its editor, and succeeded in 
making the paper the leading American 
daily. His son, bearing the same name. 
Is the donor of the cup annually competed 
for by the most skilful and daring 
motorists of the world. 

BENNETT, SIR WM. STERNDALE, 
b. at Sheffield, 181C, d. 1875 ; English 
pianist, composer and teacher. After 
being a chorister in King's College Chapel, 
he entered the Royal Academy, wheio 
studied hard and successfully. He went 
to Germany In 1836 on the invitation of 
Mendelssohn, w'bo did much to cause Ids 
Mnius to bo recognised. After his return 
to England his success was iindoubtcti. 
He became Principal of the Itoyal 
Academy in 18C8, and was knighted in 
1871. Uis cantata Tlie May Queen *' is 
greatly adnared, and his pianoforte pieces 
are models of grace and finish. 

BEN NEVIS. in the Grampians, near 
the southern entrance of the Caledonian 
Canal, is the highest mountain, 4,400 feet, 
In the Brltisli Isles. 

BENSON. EDWARD WHITE, b, near 
Birmingham, 1821), d. 1890, Archbishop of 
Canterbury, Educated at King Edward’s 
School, Birmingham, and Trinity College, 
Cambridge, he was Iroiu 1858 to 1872 
Head Miistcr of Wellington College. He 
was first bishop of Ibc restored diocese 
of Truro, which he left in 1882 to succeed 
Dr. Talt as Primate. 

BENTHAM. JEREMY, 6 . In London, 
1747, d. 1832, a distinguished writer on 
p<^itic8 and jurisprucJcnce, who advocated 
wholesale changes in criminal and cj\il, 
legislation, taking as liie cardinal principle 
of his philosophy, ** the greatest happiness 
of the greatest numb(?r." His literary 
works were arranged and translated into 
French by his friend M. Dumont, and, at 
the time, found a better reception in 
Franc e tha n in England. 

BENZENE, a colourless, higidy inflam- 
mable liquid, a compound of carbon and 
hydrogen, having a peculiar smell. It is 
obtained from coal-tar, and is extensively 
used in the production of aniline. It is 
also invaluable on account of its solvcrit 
action on organic substances, such as fats, 
tndiarubber, etc., und on this account is 
employed by manufacturers of india- 
rubber and guttapercha. 

BEOWlUj*. the hero of a long Anglo- 
Baxon poem of about 6,000 lines, which 
commemorates the hero’s various great 
deeds, especially against the Qrendd. a 
monster inhabiting the damp fen country. 

BSRANGER, PIERRE JEAN DE, h, in 
Paris, 1780, d. 1857 ; a great national song- 
writer of Prance. Ilia political songs had 
a hold over tlm French populace that has 
never been rivalled. The gaiety and 
grace of his other lyrics gained him un- 
bounded popularity, and Lis songs are still 
widelv sung in France. 

IRTeRUBR, a town on the Kile, just 
below the eonflnence of the Atbara, is 
the starting point of the principal caravan 
route from the Middle Kile to the Red Sea. 

A railway will soon connect Berber with 
— the Red Sea, 


BERBERS, the name given by the 
Arabs to the original inlmbitants of the 
Atlas Mountain region in North Africa. 
Ihe race is of great antiquity, and lia.=* 
maintained its ancient language and habits 
to tlio present time. The people have 
light complexions and fair hair, are robust, 
proud, and revengeful, and live in a state of 
almost perfect independence of the rulers 
of the various states in which tliey dwell, 
being governed by their own hereditary 
chiefs. In religion they are Mohammedans. 

BERESFOUD, LORD CHARLES, b. 
1810, second son of the Marquia of Water- 
ford, entered the Royal Havy in 1859. 
He commanded the “Condor” at the 
bombardment of Alexandria in 18S2, and 
contributed greatly to tlie successful rcsjilt. 
He served in the Nile Expedition of 1881 
with great distinction. In 1905 he became 
commaudcr-in-chief of the kleJitcrrancan 
fieet. Aa an M.F. he ha.s done much to 
promote the efficiency and increase the 
strength of the Navy. 

BERGAMOT is one of the essential oils j 
extracted from the rind of the fruit of a 
species of Citnw. The tree is cultivated 
in Calabria, Italy, whence almost tlic 
entire supply of the oil is obtained. It is 
used in perfumery. 

BERGEN, once the most iniportant sea- 
port of Norway, ts now surpas:K*d by 
OlurLHiiaiiia. From the ol<lest time.s it h-os 
been the chief place in North<‘rn J'uropc 
for the llehing trade; |)Ot>ul;ilion about 
70.000. 

BERG WIND, a dry. liot wind tliat 
frequoiitly blows from the north along 
the co.'ist land.s of Capo Colony. It derives 
its name from the or mountains, 

which lie ill the centre of tJic Ctdony, »iul 
its dryness and heat fioin the arid Karroo 
over whi<*h it paswes. 

BERI-BERI. See 3f(d. Diet. 
BERKELEY CASTLIEI, about 18 miles 
south-west of Gloucester, is ci\je(iy 
memorable as ilie scene of the confinement 
and brutal murder of Edward 11., 1327. 

BERKELEY, GEORGE, b. at Kilkoin, 
Ireland, 1685, d, 1763, was bisJiop of 
</loyue, in Ireland, and be<'aTne famous 
througli his works on philf»sophy nnd 
mathematics, and Ids eelf-sacri tiring 
philanthropic scheme^;. In his ** Trcfitise 
on the rhilosophy of Hiunan Know ledge,” 
he maintained that the uia\cr,se, .as man 
sees it, Is not the creation of matter, but 
merely impres.sions made on the mind bj’ 
he direct act of <Io(l. 

BERLIN, on the iiv*:r i^j-rce, is the 
capital of ITussia and of the Cernian 


commerce. Tlie British Islands were 
declared to be in a state of blockade, and 
all commerce and correspondence between 
Croat Britain and the countries under 
his government were prohibited. 

BERMUDAS. Refer to Index. 

BERN, or BERNE, on the river Aar, has 
been tlie federal capital of Switzerland 
since 1849. The city commands mag* 
niiicent views of the Bernese Oberland 
and of the Jura Mountains; population 
84,804. 

EERNADOTTE, JEAN BAPTISTE 

JULES, h. 1704, d. 1811, who became 
eveutually King of Sweden, was the son 
of a French lawyer, and had received a 
good education. He fought his way up 
from a private in ihe Republican armies 
to bo Marshal of France and Minister of 
War. His cluvalroua conduct in the field 
had gained him much admiration, and in 
1810 he was invited to become Crown 
rrinre of Sweden and heir to the aged and 
childless Charles XIJI, whom he succeeded 
in 1818. His duty to Sweden made him 
oppose Napoleon in ths great campaign 
wliich ended at Ijcipzig in 1813. 

BERNARD PASS, GREAT ST., a cele- 
brated pass leading from Martigny in 

Swity.erlftnd nv-i»r thft AIi>h tn 


Erapiie. It is famous for its p]a.s.j, 
jewellery, and iiietil works; ia one of the 
cleanest, brightest, and healthiest citic.s 
Europe, and po.sses.sos a niaguificent 
system of street cars and railways. Near 
tlie ceiitre of the city are tlie imperial 
palace, the university buildings, the 
national gallery and museums, and the 
imsenal. The most attractive promenade 
is the street called “ Hntor den IJnden,” 

broad thorougiifare nearly a mile in 
length, witJi two double rows of lime trees 
running from end to end. Berlin is 
growing more rapidly than any other 
European city. At the beginning of Uie 
19Ui century its iuhabitants numbered 
182,000, while in April, 1904, the popula- 
tion was estimated at two millions. 

BERLIN. CONGRESS OP, the diplo- 
matic conference of the European Bowers, 
which met at Berlin, in l878, at the 
conclusion of the Russo-TMrkish War, and 
concluded the Treaty of Berlin. The 
treaty made important modifications in 
the Treaty of San Stefano, wliich had 
alreadv been agreed to by tlie belligerents. 

BERLIN DECREES, THE, were i.ssued 
by Napoleon from Berlin in 18U8. Their 
object waa the deetrucHon cf EiitisJi 


Ao-ita in Piedmont, at a height of 8,200 feet 
above the sea. Hero is the celebrateil 
liospice of St. Bernard, inhabited by a 
tlo/en young and strong monks who lake 
tiu-ns in going out every morning with 
uog^ to seek for travellers. 

BERNARD, SAINT, h. at Fontaines, in 
Burgundy, 3091, d. 1153; became abbot 
of the monastery of Clairvaux, and drew 
around him many who afterwards occupied 
positions of eiuincnce in the church, lie 
attacked several here.sic.s, including some 
of the teachings of Abelard, whom he 
defeated in a public controversjv. Uis 
persuasive eloiiuence roused the king and 
nobility of Franco to undertake tiie Second 
Crusade. Luther said of him — “If there 
ever lived on the earth a God-fearing and 
holy monk, it wiivS St. Bernard of Clair- 
V!Ui.\.” Ho was canonized by Tope 
Alox.ander III., 1174. 

BERNESE OBERLAND, the southern 
. p.irt of the canton of Jlern in Swltzcriund, 

I Containing some of the liest of the beauliful 
' A)j>inc scenery. Maje.sti« mouutain.s, as the 
Jung- Frau, Finsteraarliorn, Schreckhorn, 
Wetterliorn, Monch and Kiger ; lovely 
valleys, as Orindelwald and Lauter- 
briinnen ; beautiful waterfalls, ns Uandegg 
aud Gicssbacli make it unsurpas‘<abh‘ for 
I iiicturesfjac scenery, U’ourist.s visit it in 
iucrcasing numbers everv vear. 

BERNHARDT, SARAH, b. In Paris, 
1846 ; a famous French actrcs.s, con- 
sidered by many the greatest tragedienne 
of the age. 

BERSERKS, or BERSERKERS, a name 
applied to men of ungovernable temper. 
It originated with Bersfirker, a hero in 
Scandinavian mythology, who raged like 
a madman in battle and when excited. 
He had eight sons aa uncontrollable aa 
himself. ^ 

BERTILLON SYSTEM. Bee Antbro^. 

^^bSwIOK-ON-TWEED. • walled to^ 
J the Scottish side of ^le moiitlj of the 
river Tweed. During the Border Wars t 
frequently changed hand.s. In 148- it 
was finally taken by the English. For 
many years i twos treated asan Independent 
county, separate from England and 
Scotland, but since 1835 it has been 
included in Northumberland; population 
18,437. ^ ^ 

BERYL, a mineral usually found 
crystallised in hexagonal prismA It varica 
in colour— green, bluish-green, yellow, aud 
white. Tlie brjght groen variety prooucei 
the known na UiS emsr(^d^ thf bliui- 
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g^n that kno^%'Q aa tlie aquamarine, 
cairngorm is anotiior yariety of beryl. 
The regions most productive of the mineral 
ate Brazil, Siberia, and Saxony. Specimens 
are found in the mountains of Aberdeen* 
shire, and in the Moume MourUius of 
Ireland. 

BESANCON, a frontier town of France 
on the river Doubs, a tributary of the 
Xthone, is considered one of the strongest 
military positions in Europe. Watch- 
making employs some 16,000 of its in- 
habitants, and there are also manufacturas 
of porcelain and carpets. It was an im- 
portant Homan military station ; many of 
the streets still bear their old Homan 
names, and the Homan antiquities include 
a trlumplml arch, au aqueduct, and an 
amphitheatre. 

BESANT. SIR WALTER, h, at Porta- 
moutii, 1838, d. 1901 ; a novelist and 
antiquary, who was greatly interested 
in tiie people and history of J.ondon. ilia 
book, “All Sorts and Conditions of Men," 
is generally thouglit to have been the 
prime cause of the erection of the “ People’s 


shown as the manger In which Jesns was 
laid after bis birth. 

BETTIKG. particalarly on horw racing, 
is indulged in by all classes of society, and 
thousands of pounds change bands over 
every important race. Acts have been 
passed for the regulation of public betting, 
and persons indulging in the practice m 
any public place are declared to be 
rogues and vagabonds, and may be 
punislied accordingly. Bets are usually 
made with a professional betting man, 
known as a looktnaker, who is prepared 
to bet against any particular horse winning 
the race. Tijc odds he offers against tlie 
horse are determined by tlie number of 
people, known as backers^ who w'ish to back 
it, and the amount of money ttiey are 
prepared to risk. In proportion as the 
horse Is favoured by backers, so are the 
odds ofiered i)y the bookmaker shortened. 
In tiii.s way, and by encouraging bets on 
liorses that iiave found few liackers, by 
i tlie offer of long odds against iliem, he so 
1 arranges his book that, wluchever horse 
VI ins, he stands to lose noUiing ; in other 


Palace.” Ills earlier flovels were written ! v.ords, the money paid to the winners is 
in collaboration with James Hire. Sir ; provided by tiie iiackers of thelosingliorscs. 
Walter was the founder of the Anihora’ j Should he iind helms laid too much against 
Society, fertile protection and maintenance I a iiorse, he sometimes covers Jiimself by 
of autiiors’ riglits. i hacking the same horse w'itli another 

BESSEMER, SIR HENRY, b. at Charlton, ] t-ookmakcr. This is knowm as hedging. 
Hertfordshire, 1818, d. 1898, was an i A backer w ho, some time before the race is 
eminent engineer and inventor. IJis ; to t )0 run, obtained long odds against a 


process for converting pig-iron into steel 
ha.s revolutionised tlio iron trade. ^J'he 
process consists in passing a blast of 
atmospheric air through the niolleri cast 
iron, until the carbon and silicon contained 
In it are completely burnt up, Tlie eiact 
quantity of molten cast iron necessary to 
supply the carbon roquireil to convert the 
whole charge into steel is tiien added, the 
blast is again turned on for a few moments 
in order to thoroughly mix the materials, 
and tlvo contents are cast into ingnt-s. P>y 
tliis proce.iW, several tons of oast iron can 
bo converted into steel in less thauludf-an- 
hour, an operation that woulil occupy 
several days if the older proc(^s8 weio 
employed. 

BETEL is the leaf of a climbing plant 
of the popper family grown in the East 
Indies. It closely resembles the ivy leaf, 
but is foil of a narcotic juice. Ulie 
natives, almast without exception, chew 
It, cither alone or, after treatment witli 
lime, wrapped round slices of arcca nut. 
Men and w omen carry it about with them 
in white boxes, a»d offer it to each other 
much in tlie same w ay as a past generation 
of Europeans presented tlieir snuff boxes. 
The habitual use of betel reddens the gums 
and lips and blackens and destroy.** the 
teeth. 

BETHANY, a village on tlie eastern 
•lope of the Mount of Olives, about two 
miles from Jerusalem. Among tl jo ruins, 
visitors are shown w'hat is said to be the 
house of Murtiia and Mary and the grave 
of Laxaras. (St. John xi.) 

BETHEL, a place now in ruins, situated 
about* eleven miles north of Jerusalem, 
wher® Jeroboam set up the Golden Calf 
as rAtt ebjje ct of worship. 

4nS^^ a village about rive 

Wes south of Jerusalem, was tlie birth- 
ni^e of King David and of our Saviour. 
Tbie present Inhabitants are mostly 
Istians, and are employed in the manu- 
rfocturo of rosaries and crucifixes for sale 
to the niimorous pilgrims, llie Cliurch of 
Nativity is said to have been built by 
TOO Erapreas Helena, 327 A.D., over the 
I where Christ was born. Separate 
, Pc^orm of it are now allotted to tlieGreek, 
i Armenian branches of the 

tdiurch, each of which has a 
budding. In the 
eiypt under the choir a marble trough is 


horse thnt has ire roved in favour, may 
al.-io ** hedge” luirt of ids bet, by laying 
ugainst the satrie horse at the shorter odds. 
On the day of the race, numerous bets aro 
m ido with bookmakers who stand in an 
eticloscd place on Uic course, known ns tlie 
" ItiiJg.” Otiicrs stand out=iidc and do 
their bnsnio.ss with those visitors to the 
races who have not paid for admission to 
()io betting ring. Dislionest members ot , 
(his latter fraternity, who find ilicir 
“book” in an unsatisfactory condition,! 
occasionally decamp with their clients’ 
money while the race i.s being run. Ttiese 
are termed tecJ others. If their attempt, at 
swindling Ls noticed they receive but .short 
shrif t from the crowd. i 

BETt W S-Y-COED, in Curnarvonsliire, is [ 
one of the most iiopular resorU in W ales for | 
artists, anglers, and tourists. Among the | 
natural attractions of the neighbourhood 
are tlie Swallow Sails, the Fairy (Jlen, and 
tlie Conway Fulls. J’ettws-y-Coed is one | 
of the best starting points for the ex - 1 
pi oration of the Snowdon range. I 

BETTY, WILLIAM HENRY, b. 1791, ! 
d. 1871, u piionomeiially succes.sful actor j 
of tlie early 19tli century. At the age of ' 
eleven he made a .successful appearance at 
Jh^lfust Theatre. This was succeeded by 
other engagements in Ireland, Scotland, 
and England, wdiere ho frequently com- 
manded fifty guineas a night. Fitt once 
jirijomncd (ihe ITomse that the Commons 
might see him act. He retired in 1824, 
find for fifty years enjoyed the fortune he 
had so rapidly earned. 

BEUST, COUNT FREDERICK VON, 6. 
in Dresden, 1809, d. 1886 ; a German 
statesman who, as foreign minister of the 
kingdom of Saxony, showed great friend- 
ship for Austria, and eventually became 
Chancellor of the Auatro-HungarianEmpire, 
fro m whi ch position he retired in 1871. 

BEVERLEY, a town in the East' Riding 
of Yorkshire, stands on the edge of the 
TOTkaliire Wolds, and is the centre of 
an important agricultural district. The 
Minster Church is superior to many cathe- 
drals in size and architectural beauty, and 
the west front has been d^ribed as the 
finest in tlie perpendicular style in 
England ; population about 13,000. 

BEWICK, THOMAS, h. at Ciicrryburn, 
near Newcuatle, 1753, d, 1823. was a 
distinguished wood engraver. The iUus- 


irations to hU ** History of Quadrupeds ** 
and ** British Birds ” wore considered 
superior to any wood engraving that had 
been previouiuy produced. With the 
assistance of his brother, he also illustrated 
Goldsmith’s “ Traveller ” and ** Deserted 
Village,” Somerville’s” Chase,” and other 
works. 

BEYRUT. *Sce Beirut. 

BEZANTS, or BYZANTINES, colas of 
the Byzantine Empire, so called from 
Byzantium or Constantinople. Tliey 
passed current in most countries in the 
Middle Ages. The value of the gold 
bezant was from lOs. to 2t)s., and than 
tlie silver one from Is. to 2®. We find 
them frequently mentioned in Middle 
English, and in books dealing with tliat 

^^^BEZA, THEODORE, b. in Burgundy, 
1619, d. 1605, the most influential of the 
Geneva reformers, after the death of Calvin. 
His influence led the king of Navarre to 
assist tlie persecuted French Protestants, 
and he presided over synods of the French 
Heformers at Rochelle and Nimes. His 
best known works are a translation of the 
New Testament into Latin, and a” History 
of the French Brolestauta ” from 1621 to 
1563. ^ 

BHANG, the Indian name for tlie com- 
mon variety of hemp. In hot cowtriM 
the plant develops narcotic and inton- 
cating properties, on wliich account its 
leaves anti seeds are often chewed. An 
intoxicating drug, often called tiashish, is 
obtained from a resin tliat exudes from 
the plant. 

BHUTAN is a small independent state 
on the southern slopes of the Himalayas, 
having an area of about 13,000 square 
miles, and a population of 25,000, chiefly 
BhuddiKts. The leading chiefs are 
Rubsitiised by the Indian Government 
to the extent of ri0,000 rui>ec3 annually. 

BIARRITZ, a fashionable watering-place 
on the Bay of Biscay, about five miles 
sou^-west of Bayonne. It was the 
favourite summer resort of Napoleon III. 
and theBmpress Eugduio. Till patronized 
by them it wa.s an obscure fishing-village. 

BIBLE SOCIETY, THE (British and 
Foreign), was founded 'n 1804, with the 
object of encouraging a wider diffusion of 
the Scriptures. Up to the year 1903 the 
society had issued upwards of 180,000,000 
Billies and portions of Bibles, in 370 
langiiagfis and dialects ; and to celebrate 
its centenary, a fund of 250,000 guineas 
w?is raised Ivj extend its work in all depart- 
ments. 'Jlie society works through the 
various missionary stxiicties, and has, ia 
addition, some tliirty agents in foreign 
countries, under whom a staff of nearly 
900 colporteurs is engaged in distributing 
the society’s publications. 

BIBLIOMANCY, divination by means of 
the Bible. One w ay was to name a certain 
page and line, and to seek for guidance or 
information from the sentence there found. 
’The stern Puritans are said to have been 
much addicted to Bibliomancy. The 
ancients used to draw inspiration from 
tlie works of Virgil in the same W'ay. 

, BIBUOTHEQUENATIONALE. the most 
important library in I’aris, is situated In the 
Rue Richelieu, and contahis one of the 
largest and finest collections in existenoo, ‘ 
including printed books, manuscripts, 
engravings, cartoons, coins, and medals. 

BICYCLE. See Cycling. 

BIDDER, GEORGE PARKER, 6 . 1806, 
d. 1878, a great enpneer who had a hand 
in most of the engineering works carried 
out between 1835 and 1870. As a boy he 
was remarkable for his calculating powers, 
and his father made much money bv 
causing him to exhibit them. He booame 
associated with Robt Stephenson e«rly in 
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life. The Ticiotia Bodes, Lonacm, were 
cfeisfeDdsed und er his motloQ. . .1 

nkonrtil VRATZK, e formula of pnbilo 
prtifm maand in ancient lltorgiee and in 
otir own' service books, in which tiie 
preacher tells the people what and for 
whom to pray, always ending with the 
Ixn^ Prayer. 

BIDDLK JOHH, h. in Gloncestershire, 
1616, d. 1662 ; was the fonnder of Snglish 
Unitarianism. The publication of his 
▼lews on the personality of the Hoi- 
Ghost, in 1647, led to his imprisonmeni, 
and an Act was passed imposing the 
death penalty on all who denied tho 
doctrine of the Trinity. The hostility of 
the army to the Act rendered it inoperative. 
Biddle was released by Cromwdl, began 
preaching in London, and soon gathered 
a oOnmregation around him, the members 
of wmch took the name of “ Unitarians," 
He suffered further terms of imprisonment 
and banishment, on account of his views, 
and eventually died in jaiU 
BIG BBiIl. The name given to the big 
bell in the clook-tower of the liouses of 
Parliament. It was cas t in 1 858. 

WdMW PAPERS, THE, a poetical 
satire on the invasion of Mexico, and the 
elaveiy question in the United States, 
written in the Yankee dialect, by J. II. 
liowell. 

BlXiBA'O is the principal town in the 
Basque province of Biscay, in Spain, and 
an important port for the export of iron- 
ora. 

BJLLETOiQ Is a method of providing 
food and lodgings for troops on the march, | 
in towns where there is no barrack accom- j 
modatlon. Formerly private hooseholdere 
were liable to be called upon to mate such 
provision, but the Army Begulation Act 
of 1879 Umits tho liability to tlie holders 
of licensed premises. A list of houses, 
liable under the Act, is kept in every town, 
and, on the application of the commanding 
officer made to him some time in advance, 
the chief of the police allots a certain 
number of men to each. On their arrival 
the soldiers are provided -with a WTitten 
order termed a billet, addressed to the 
person who has to provide for them. In 
return for a day’s food, which includes one 
hot meal, and a bed, the owner of the 
hOQse receives the sum of Is. 4d. for each 
man accommodated. All {)ajmeDtB are 
made by the regimental paymaster, and 
the officers visit tho various bouses at 
dinner-time, to see that the food is of a 
satisfactory nature. 

BHUNGSGATE, the most extensive 
llshmarket in the world, is situated on the 
Thames, just below London Bridge. The 
flah arrives at the market both by way of 
the river and by land, and is consigned to 
salesmen, who supply the retail dealers. 
The btu^est time is from 5 to 9 a.m. 

OP EXCHANGE, HEALTH, 
XiAXHNG, BTC. See Commercial Diction- 

OP BJCHTS. Before tho throne 
Was offered to William and Mary in 1688, 
a dooumont was presented to them, gener- 
ally known as the " peclaration of 
JUghts," setting forth the chief " rights " 
of the people as against the king, such as 
freedom from all taxes not imposed by 
FotUament. After their accession, it was 
passed through Parliament and assented 
to by their Majesties, and thus became 
the law of the land. 

BILNBY, THOMAS, one of the earHcst 
martyrs of Henry Vllt’s reign. Ordained 
in 1624, he wwi arraigned in 1627 for 
speakiag against the reverence paid to 
sidnti and relics, but recanted. Being 
set tree, he again preached the new 
dootrlues, was apprehended and biumed. 
He was instrummrtal in coBTerUng LaMmer 
to Protestontifini* 


omispEiAL uiFoiuiArioM;. 

BimWATiUSM Js the employment of 
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^aooimtiT aalegal tender to any amount. 
TO; wwuer its universal adoption possible, 
It is first necmsaiy that a fixed relative 
value between the two metals should be 
mlved at by international agreement. 
The Americana suggest that the ratio 
between the _ two should be fixed at 
* 1 ® EimetaUistfi, who include in 

tlxejr ranks many eminent statesmen and 
economists, contend that tho growth of 
commerce and population demands that 
the comparatively limited supply of gold 
should be supplemented by a greater use 
of silver, as a medium of exchange. Several 
international congresses have considered 
the question, but no settlement has yet 
been arrived at. 

BINGEN, a town on the Rhine, IG miles 
west of Main?!. In the neighbourhood are 
tho ruins of tlie castle where the Emperor, 
Henry IV., was Imprisoned by .^Is brother, 
in 1105 ; and in the middle of the river, 
opposite the town, stands tho “ Mouse 
Tower," in whicli, according to an old 
legend, Bishop Hatto, a cruel oppressor of 
the poor, was devoured by rata, 9C-J, 
BINNACLE, a box or case on board ship | 
which the compass is kept. It is 
placed just in front of the wheel, or 
steering-apparatus, that the steersman may 
see it without moving. 

BIOGRAPH, T0^ known also ns the 
DioscopesmACinenmUHfraph^ is an apparatus 
for exhibiting in rapid succession a series 
of photographs of moving objects. The 
effect depends on the fact that the im- 
preasions which light makas on the eye 
continue for a short time after tho cause 
of tiie impression has ceased to act. In 
thecaso of these “animated photographs,” 
each separate picture remains impressed on 
the retina until the following one appears. 
The camera used for taking tlie photo- 
graphs is fitted with two dark chambers. 
A long strip of sensitive film, wound on a 
drum, is placed in tho uf>per of these 
chambers. One end is passed through 
the camera so that the light is focused on 
it, and is attached to an empty drum in 
the second dark chamber. When the 
mechanism of the instrument is set in 
motion, it unwinds from the upper drum 
exactly the amount of film needed for one 
picture. It retains this in position behind 
the lens while tho ghiitter is opened and 
closed again ; it then draws down another 
portion, and continues to repeat this 
series of operations several times in a 
second ; the film loosened from tlie upper 
drum is wound round the lower one. When 
the film is developed it contains the 
negatives of a sequence of pictures of the 
same object, taken at intervals of a small 
fraction of a second. A positive film for 
exhibition Is printed from this negative. 
To exhibit tlie pictures, the same, or a 
similar piece of apparatus, is fixed in 
front of the condenser of a powerful 
raaglc-lantem, and worked In the same 
way as before. To produce tho best effect, 
the pictures should be thrown on the 
screen at the same rate of speed as they 
were taken. 

BIOLOGY is the study of life. Tl)e 
nature of life being at present unknown, 
this subject resolves itself into a study of 
living things and thus embraces Botany, 
Zoology, and Physiology. 

BIRCH, an exceedingly hardy tree, is 
indigenous to all parts of the north 
temperate aone, and Is found nearer to the 
North Pole than almost any other tree, 
though in a dwarfed condition. Its 
timber, which is light in colour and of a 
tough texture, is applied to a variety of 
purposes, e.g., coach builders use it for 
the bodies of carriages. The baric is used 
for tan:^ig and for preserving fishing-nets., 


^ the bfeoil bark' nsad in Anfinau* 

AsKerioan Indians^ Bhd Jki 
Buxwe, r^fs of huts aimfhousos a^oou* 
s^c^edofit. wine is produced from ‘ 
thesap, and thetwigs are made intobesoms. 

B]^ OF PARAmE; a fooffiy of birds 
inhabiting New Guinea end tM nefeh* 
bouring islands, and distingulslied in the 
case of tho male-birds for mo extraordfe^ 
ary beauty and lustre of their plumage. 

BIRDLUKlE, a sticky substanoe with 
which twigs, etc., are besmeared for the 
purpose ^f ensnaring birds whoa they 
settle thereon, which they are attracted 
to do by the song of a decoy, or tame bird 
placed near. The birdlime is prepared 
from holly-bark or the stem of the nfistte* 
toe, by boiling. 

BH^’ NESTS vary considerably In 
form, in the materials of which they are 
composed, and the aitoatioa chosen for 
building. All birds of tlie same species 
adopt the same plan of conatruotlon, and 
ciioose similar situations. Borne always 
prefer the topmost Hkanchea of lofty feeee, 
others select bushes, others the tall gross in 
meadows, and others again the dry trtmks 
of old trees. The nests of tho larg(»r birds 
are for the most part roughly constructed. 
Those of the eagle, the crane, and the 
stork are mere platforms of twigs and otlier 
materials, while the nests of wood-pigeons 
and rooks resemble loosely-made bo^ots. 
Many of the smaller birds display great 
ingenuity of workmanslilp. The thrush 
plasters tho inside of its nest with clay or 
cow-dung, and many species carefully 
lino them with down, featliers, and wool. 
The liouso martin construota a hollow ball 
of clay and sand beneath the aheltering 
eaves of houses, and lines it with hay and 
feather.^. The sand martin burrows a hole 
in a sandbank, and constructs its nest at 
(he end of the passage, w'hich sometimes 
exceeds three feet in length. The tailor- 
bird forms its home by sewing leaves 
together. Tiie nests of a ppecles of swift, 
found in tho Malay Archipelago, are 
constructed of a mucilaginous substance 
having the appearance of isinglass, and 
which seems to be secreted by tl»e birds in 
special glands. They resemble the nest 
of tho common swallow in sliape, and are 
built in caves in sea cliffs. These are the 
edible birds’ nests so much prized by the 
Olilnese. Many birds, e.g. gulls, make no 
nest. 

BIRDS, DESCENT OP. According to 
those who hold the theory of evolution, 
birds owe their origin to certain reptile 
forms. The evidence on which the claim 
is based consists in the close resomblaace 
existing in tho anatomical structure of 
both classes ; tho reptilian characteristics 
of the earliest known bird, the** anfiiwop- 
teryx ; " tlie existence of a series of fossil 
forms which connect the winged lizards 
with the toothed birds ; and the fact that 
the reptiles form the next lowest doss/"' 
vertebrates. The whole of tliis evid 
corroborated by the careful study 
development of the embryo ; for In 
through Its embryonio state, ea' 
vidual is said to pass through 

history of t he race . __ . 

BIRDS, DEVELOPMENT OP. M 
are developed from eggs yblch are ha^ed 
after they have passed from the body of 
the mother, who in most cases supplies 
the necessa^ warmth by sitting on them* 
The embryo is product from a stogie 
microscopic cell, the fertilised otntm, and 
the whole of the struotores and orga^ 
result from its n^ted divisions, n 
food for the growing embryo is obtah(^ 
from theyolk-sao, which gradually cftsttin 
and is eventually absoriied into life body 
cavity, tlie walls of whidi gradually grow 




GENERAL INEOBMATION. 
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. At the broad end of the ogg 
la an air-space, whk^ enlarges as develop* 
ment proceeds, and on the fourteenth dav 
of Incubation, in the case of fowls, tbongn 
the period varies in different species, the 
chicic moves so as to lie with its beak 
pzeadng against the inner wall of the air 
space. On the twentieth day the beak 
penetrates the wall, and tlie chick, which 
until then has obtained the necessary 
oxygen by means of an embryonic res- 
piratory organ, begins to breathe the 
oon^ned air tiu’ough its lungs. Finally, 
the chick breaks the ogg-shell with its 

beak, and Is hatched. ^ 

BIBOS, MIGRATION OP. With the i heaviest engine or ship's anchor. Ihe 
exception of tropical varieties, mast bird.s manufacture of jCTvcIlery, and of gold and 
chaxige their homes with the seasons. ! silrcr plate, employs a large number of 
Bven those species that are with as j hands. Gla.ss naaking and staining are 
throughout the year, such as the sparrow, 1 important industries, and there are 
are now known to migrate from district to i extensive chemical works, llie Birmingham 
district at certain fixed periods, so that the j University was incori)orated by royal 
species is repromnied by different individ- charter in 1900, and includes faculties in 
uals at different parts of the year. Tlio | science, arts, medicine, and commerce ; 
migratoiy habit is more easily observed in i and in J905 was foun«led the bishopric of 
those birds that spei\d one portion ot the j Binmngiiam. (For population, etc., see 

S ear In one country, and the remainder ! p. 902. 

\ another having different climatic! BISCAY, BAY OP, between tl\e west 
oondliions. The cuckoo, the niglitingale, co;ist of France >iiui the north co.ast of 
theswaliows, and swilla arrive in England Fpain, la one of tlic stormie.^t seas iji the 
in spring, spend the summer here, and world, owing to tho fact tlmt it is exposed 
leave again in tlie autumn, for warmer I to the prevailing south-west winds, and 
latitudea. Our winter visitors include ; that tlie currents ndlhia it run in oppo- 
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BHU DB IH8A P, IBM • Britidi ihJp 
that struck on a rook off theOope of Good 
H(g>o, 18$2. The soldiers on board, under 
the command of Colonel Baton, drew up 
on deck, while the two boats were filled 
with tlie women and children. About 
400 brave men went down with the ship. 

BmMTW flgAM, in Warwickshire, is the 
fourth largest city In England, and the 
greatest hardware manufacturing town in 
the world. It owes its procg>eniy to its 
proximity to extensive beds of coal and 
iron, combined with a splendid intern of 
railway and canal traffic. In hardware, it 
manufactures everything from a pin the 


woodcocks, field-fores, and many aquatic 
birds. Tlicse arrive from more northerly 
regions, to which they again rebirn on tlie 
approach of warmer weather. 


Bitit.;, to the tides. 

BISHOP, ISABELLA (n/e Bird). K 1 P.12, 
d. 19t)l, a celebrated lady traveller aiid 
In all cases ! philanthropist, lieginuiiig ."it the age of 
:hc tr.avclhHl dmo'-'t con- 


the young birds are rcaredin thoseoountriea twenty-two, si 
whore the summer is .spent. Some species, , tin uously to ihc Cijd cf her life, nnd has 
as the swallows, niigrato in larjgo flocks ; j done much to promote the cstabliuhmcnt 
others in straggling groups; arid, in the] of motlicul mis^i-ros. Fh.c u . the Ih'.st 
northward flight, the male birds frequently lady fel!o-.v of th.e Boyal Gcogvaplucnl 
travel first. The doparturo and arrival of I Society. “ The Englishwoman in Amcr- 


the flocks take place with such regularity 
that the dates may bo fixed beforehand. 
As tho day for departure approaches, the 
birds assemble in certain localities from all 
parts of tlie country. In their flight they 
takecertain well-defined lines always follow- 
ing the same route. In cro.s.si ng the N orth 
Sea, it has been observed that the rouie is 
not the shortest possible, but i.s over 
a series of shallows. The lliglit is usually 
made against the wind, and .some species 
are known to delay tlieir departure for 
a few days, if the direction of the wind is 
unfavourable. The majority go north to 
breed. 

BIRETTA, a four-corncrod cap v.’orn by 
the clergy of the Roman Catiiolic Churcii, 
and by some in tlic English Church. 
The biretta worn by priests Ls black, by 
bishops purple, ami by cardinals red. 

BIRRBECE, GEORGE, b. at Settle, in 
Yorkshire, 1776, d. 1«U, a member of 
the Society of Friends who took an active 
part In the foundation of mechanics’ 
institutes in various parts of tb.e country. 
The idea for this class of institution arose 
out of a series of free lectures delivered 
by Blrkbeck to mechanics in Glasgow, 
where the first institute was established 
in 1823. The London Mechanics’ Institute 
was founded in December of the same 
year, and Dr. Birkbeck, who had acquired 
a large practice in London, was elected 
president for life. The institute is now 
known as Birk beck College. 

BIRKENHEAD, a seat )ort in CJheshire, 
on the eatuaiv of the Mersey, opposite 
Liverpool, with which it Is connected by 
Mersey tuimd, about 4^ miles in length. 
Koaerous ferry steamers also ply across 
the river. The town owes its rapid rise 
toite extensive dooks, ship-building yards, 
e ngineering works. The upping 
of Birkenhead are included in 
SbS? populaumisseagsix 

«S’, popnlttMon, 


icii/’ “ Pi.x moutliH in the Sandwich 
Inlands,” and “Unbeaten Tracks in 
Japan ’’ tire among lier works. 

BISLEY. a villngc in Surrey, near 
Woking. Not for dkt;mt is Jlkicy Oainp, 
tiic Rcene of the National IliUo Association 
competitions in July. CompcDed by the 
incroa.slng range of rifles to find a Bi)6t for 
siiooting, more remote than Wimbledon, 
tlie Association opened here in 1890. 
The chief comnctiLlon is that for t!ic 
“ King’s Prize.’’ llic 
£250 .and a gold modal. 

BISMARCK. PRINCE VON, 6 . at Schr>n- 
liauson, Prussian Saxony, 1815, d. 1898, 
was ttie greatest statesman of modern 
times, llis political career began in 184G, 
when he was elected a member of the 
Prussian Diet. From the first he expressed 
strongly Oonservativo views, supported 
the absolutism of the monarch, defended 
tlie privileges of tlie landed aristocracy, 
and opposed every democratic principle. 
From 1859 to the spring of 1862 he was 
Prussian ambassador at the court of St. 
Petorsburg, but he still exercised con- 
siderable influence over Prussian politics, 
to which he returned as foreign minister 
in the autumn of 1862. His plans for the 
reorganisation of U-S army were severely 
criticised by tlie Liberal party; but when, 
after the annexation of Schleswig Holstein, 
he explained to the Diet bis plans for 
expelling Austria from the Germaa 
Confederation, and for promoting the unity 
of tho North German States under the 
leadership of Prussia, be won the con- 
fidence and support of his former opponents. 
The Buccessfiu termination of the Seven 
Weeks’ War with Austria, 1866, further 
strengthened his position. Prussia and 
the smaUer states of Germany, under his 
guidance, formed an offensWe and defen- 
sive alliance. And when, in the course of 
the Franco-German War, the king of 
Prussia was crowned German Emperor in 
the palaoe of yersailles, 1871, Bismarck 


WM appointed Imperial Chancellor, and 
raised to the rank of a prince. On the 
conclusion of peace with France he eet 
himself the task of effecting a recondUa- 
tion with Austria, and eventually conchided 
a triple alliance between that country, 
Italy, and Germany. He presided over 
the Berlin Congress in 1878, and did much 
to promote peace. In his foreign policy he 
received the almost nniversal support of his 
countrymen, though his plans for internal 
reforms were frequently thwarted. Backed 
as he was by tho king, his will become law 
in the end, and he succeeded in reforming 
the coinage, strengthening the army, 
establishing protection, and, at any rate 
temporarily, repressing the rising wove of 
socialism. His steadfastness of ptupose 

g ained for him the title of the “ Iron 
hancellor." Soon after the accession of 
William II., in 1888, he ceased to be chan- 
cellor, and retired into private life, an event 
which “ Punch ’’ commemorated by its 
well-known cartoon,” Dropping the Pilot.’’ 

BISON, an animal of the same genus as 
tho ox, differs from it in the possession of 
a largo bump behind the neck. The 
name is more correctly used to denote the 
American bison or buffalo, which atonetime 
roamed the American prairies in immense 
herds. From its flesh and fat was 
produced tiio peinmiean which formed tlie 
cliief food of the fur hunters. Sec Buffalo, 
BITON AND GLE'OBIS were the sons of 
CytJipp®* the chief priestess of Hera (Juno) 
at Argoi*. We are indebted to Herodotus 
ior the story of filial affection which 
prompted these two youths to draw their 
mother’s chariot in a procession to the 
tcMTiple of the goddess, the customary 
white oxen not having arrived. As a 
reward Oydippo prayed the goddoss to 
confer on ti>om the best gift iJiat could be 
given to mortals. While they were still 
in i.he icmple a gentle sleep fell upon them, 
from vriuf’; they never awoke. 

BITOKTEN, a name applied to various 
minf'rai substances with apparently very 
(lilVcrr t qualities, but all composed 
principally o’’ carbon and hydrogen, 
Nnphtha," petroleum,' mineral caoutdiouc, 
atjd isphalt are the principal varieties and 
they vary in solidii-y with the, proportion 
of oxygen they contain, asphalt containing 
winner rcccivc-j > tho most. Bitumen is of vegetable origin. 

BLACK BESS, the maro on which Dick 
Tu’-nin is said to have ridden from London 
to kork in sixteen hours. 

BLACK. WILLIAM. &. at Glasgow, 1841, 
d. 1898, began life as a journalist, but is 
I cliiefly celebrated os a writer ot novels 
* dewjriptive of life and scenes in the 
Western Highlands and islands ot Scotland. 
Among the most popular are a” Daughter 
of Heth,” ” Madcap Violet,” ” Macleod of 
Dare,” and” A Princess of Thule.” 

BLACKBURN, one of the oldest cotton 
manufacturing towns of Lanc,aKVlre, about 
9 miles east of Pr«jston. Hargreaves, tho 
Inventor of tho spinning jenny, was bom 
there. Tho town has also important iron 
manufactnres, and is rapidly growing. 
(For population, etc., see p. 902.) 

BLACKCOCK, a species of grouse 
common on tho moors of tlie north of 
England and of Scotland, and very 
abundant In parts of Pcandinavia, BussJa 
and Siberia. The female is known Ps the 

“Gray Hen.” 

BLACK COUNTRY, THE, a tra<‘t of 
country in South Staffordshire, rich in iron 
and coal, extending from Wolverhampton 
to the outskirts of Birmingham in one 
direction, and from Walsall to Dudley in 
anotlier. Hero every stage of the iron 
manufiicture may be seen in constant 
operation, from tho production ot crude 
pig-iron, by smelting, to the moat highly 
finished articles of iron and steel, for the 
gale wf which Birmingham is the ccBtro. 
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In this district arc situated many larce 
afid Important towns, including Wolrcr- 
hampton, population 100,000; Walaall, 
92,0^; West Uromwich, 08,000 ; Dudley, 
50,000 ; Wednesbury, 30,000 ; and Dilston, 
25,000. 

BLACK DEATH, a name pivcn to a 
series of epidemics that devastated 
Europe, Asia, and Airica in the ll(h 
century. It took its name from the 
black spots which covered the skin at 
one stage of the disease. Tlic eullcrcrs 
nsually died witiiin two or thre<! days 
of t>eing attacked. In the epidemic 
of 1348 England lost one-tiurd of its, 
inhabitants, and it is estimated tiiat 
Upwards of 20,000,000 perished in Kuroi)e. 

KT.Anvr FOIE^ST, TOE, a forcst-clad 
range of mountains in the G ermnn pro v inces 
of Wilrtemberg and Hadon, miming j 
almost parallel to Uie eastern bank of the j 
llhine. The district is famous ft>r its 
picturescpio Kceimry, is rich in minerals, 
and contains sevcial well-known mineral 
springs, 

BLACK FRIARS. (1) Dominican 
order of mendicaut and preaching f fiat's 
founded by St. Dominic. 'I’hcy wt'ie so 
named from their black dress, (tl) A 
district in London which foriucrly con- 
tained a DominitfHU monastery. 

BLAOKHEATH. a nnudly growing 
suburb of London with a largo common, 
adjoining Oi'oenwich Dark. Tlie Jicath 
was tlie gccne of the inqurrection.s of 
Wat Tyler in 1381, and of Jack Cade in 
1400, ami was for many years infested by 
highwaymen. 

BLACK HOLE OF CALCUTTA, a room 
about twenty feet square, and veil til :d ed 
by two small wineJowa only, in which 
Surajah Do^^latl confined 140 EriglLsh 
prisoners on the night of Juno 181U, i7&(i. 
When the tlooi-a were opened in the morn- 
ing only twcnty-Uirco wore found alive. 

BLACKING, a mix lure of fmely powdered 
boneblack, oil, raw sugar, or inol.u^fis, 
vinegar, and eulphm'io acid, uicd for 
producing a black polish on leather, 

BLACKLEAD the common name of 
orctphit€ or plumha^o^ one of the natural 
forms in which carbon nppenr.s. The 
mines in, Borrowdalc, in Cumberland, are 
now practically exhausted. It is abundant 
in Siberia, Ceylon, and various parts of 
India ond Oulifornia. In addition to its 
use for tlie manufacture of ordinary lead 
pencils, it is employed a.s a luhricant 
for machinery where oil is inadDm=»iblc, in 
the proceaaos of electro- tyi'in^^ » 

coating for ironwork to prevent rusting. 

BLACKLETTER, tlie Gothic, or Uhl 
English alphabet. As printing was in- 
vented in Germany, naturally the hrsl 
books were printed in that character, 
and this is why book-collectors arc so 
enthusiasitic about books in “ blackletlcr ” 
characters. But ns the art of printing 
was diffused, the simpler characters now 
in use. called Roman type, became general. 


GENERAL INFORIVIATION. 

BLACKPOOL, a favourite Lancashire 
watering-place, a few miles north-west of 
tl te i Ubbie Jlstuary. The excellence of the 
sands, togotlicr with the splendid piers and 
promenade, attracts thousands of visitors. 
The air is bracing, and the amusements of 
the town w'cll organised ; population 
about 50,000. 

BLACK PRINCE. THE. 5. 1330, d 1376 ; 
eldest son of Edward 111., was described 
by old writers as tlie “ mirror of knight- 
hood, tlie first and greatest of heroes ; ” 
but tiie merciless slaughter of the iioople of 
I Lijjiogra, for adniitting a Erench ganison 
[into the town, has left a great blot on 
his name. The prince w'on his spurs 
at tiie b.attlo of Crecy, 1346, where 
he wus the nominal leader of the first 
division of the English army ; and ten 
years later ho dcfeateil a Fronch force five 
times as numerous as his own, at roictiers. 
lie was the first Prince of Wales to adopt 
JUS In's crest IJirco ostrich feathers, with tlie 
motto fth dien. 1 serve. liis tomb is in 
Cnnterbiirv Gathcdral. 

BLACK ROD. ILefor to Index. 

BLACK SEA, a lanil-lm*kcd sea lying to 
the south of Jlu.ssia, between Europe and 
Asia, a'l'l having an area twice as great as 
that of Great Britain. It communicates 
with the Mediterranean by the Bosphorus 
and Dardanelles. It receives the drain- 
age of nearly onc-lhird of all Euroi>c. 
'J'he sea has no noticeable tides, is remark- 
.nbiy free of i.'-land.s, reefs, and shoals, 
Iio,<-<CR=!e 3 excellent lisliing grounds, but is 
subject to dense fogs and sudden slornis. 

BLACKSTONE. SIB WILLIAM, b. m 
J.ondoii, d. 17S0; an eminent 

Kiv^yer .and judge, lectured ou Ijaw at 
Oxford, and became tlie first Vinerian 
professor at the University. II is ** Coiti- 
mentaries on the Laws of England” 
aiipeared in 1705, ajid contained a clear 
cxpo.sition of English Liuw free from 
technical pitraseology. 

BLACK WATCH, the popular name of 
the “ Koyul Jlighlunders,” tho 42rid and 
the 73rd regiments. They were organised 
in 1739 out of the six comp.anies that 
hnd previously been entrastod with the 
“watehing" of the Highlands, and the 
malnten.-ince of law and order among the 
II ighlanders. 

BLACKWOOD fFBEDK.\ MARQUIS 
OF DUFFERIN, b. J896, d. 1902; an 
eminent sUitesnian and dijdomatist, who 
devoted nearly fifty years to the service of 
country* IJo bold oflicc us British 
aiubrissjuior at St. I’eteraburg, Constan- 
tinoide, Jtoine, and I’aris, and became 
Govcnior-Gcnoral of Canada, and after- 
wards of India. 

BLAKE, ROBERT, 6. at Bridgewater, 
159H, d. 1G57 ; an Engli-Mh admiral who 
did much to give England tho command of 
the ses. During the Oiidl War he served 
in tlie array, and first took to tlie in 
pursuit of Prince Rupert, whose sliips he 
finally destroyed. To Blake fell tho task 
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** Songs of Experience,'* noeme llluatrated 
by ot^nal etdbiings and bordering tinted 
by the artist. He illustrated Voang*a 
*' Night Tlioughts,” the “Book of Job,’* 
and his owm “ prophetic books.** 

BLANC. JEAN LOUIS. A at Madrid. 
1811, d. 1882, a French journalist and 
writer on Bocialisra. He founded the 
“ lievuo de ITogres,” in which hia articles 
on tlie “ Organisation of Labour " first 
appeared. For a time be lived in exile 
in Jingland, where ho completed his great 
work, the ” History of tlie French Bevolu- 
tion.” Returning to Paris after the fall 
of Napoleon III. he was elected a niomber 
of tho Chamber of Dejuities, a po.sition he 
continued to oexmpy uutil his deatli. 

BLANKETEERS, a term applied to a 
number of mill operatives, who met in 
i^t. Peter’s Fields, Manchester, in 1819. 
Tliey intended to join a similar contingent 
from T)crb 3 % and march on London, with 
the object of pressing the demands for 
parliamentary reform. Tho name arose 
from the circumstances tliat eacli man had 
provided himself with a blanket for camp- 
i!ig. Tlie meeting was dispersed by tlie 
v-^comanry, and several of those who took 
part in it were imprt.soned. 

BLANKETS are composed either entirely 
of wool or of a cotton w»arp and wool 
weft. The latter are known us “ Union 
blankets. Tl»e heavy pile on both sides, 
produced by the aid of lea'/lea, conceals 
the cotton warp. The kind known M 
“ Scotch blankets” is composed entirely 
of wool, but there is so little pile that tlie 
twilled pattern beneath sliows through. 
Iieivsbury is the jirincipal seat of tho 
blanket manufacture in England. 

BLANK VERSE, unrhymed veiw, 
depending on metre alone. Tins wm the 
principle on which all tlie ancient 
and Latin poems were wTitten. ^o 
I earliest example of blank verso in 
i is a tranalatioii of a part of tho AjiiiQla. 
r.r.npnrf..i in 1547. Tho dramas of 


use. called Roman type, became general, finally destroyed, xo Kiaae leu wio 
BLACKMAIL, ft rent or tribute formerly of organising the navy of the Oommon- 
naid bv farmers and others living in tho wealth, and he set himself to man the fleet 
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neighbourhood of the Scottish Highlands, 
in the Border counties, and in other 1 
districts subject to tlie incursions of bands 
of cattle thieves. It was sometimes paid 
to ft neighbouring chief for protection 
against the depredators, and at other 
times to the rcrfhbecs tbemselves to buy off 
their molestation. 

MARTA, the popular name for 
tho police van in which prisoners are cori- 
reved from the pdice courts to pnson. 

BLACKMOBE. RICHARD DODD- 
p mflie. 5. at LotJgworth, Berkshire, 
1826, d. 1900; a novelist who gaineil 
a great reputation by his romance ot 
Exmoor, “ Lorna Doone.” CUristo- 
weil," a Dartmoor story, is almost equally 
famous. 


which appeared in 1547. The dramas of 
Shakespeare are in this form, and since hia 
time, dramatic writers in verse, witii the 
notable exception of Drydeo, have adopted 
this form. , „ 

blarney, a village and oaatlo dntmg 
from the 15Ui century, about five miles 
north-west of Fork. The “ Blarney 
Stone " is set in the parapet wall on the 
western side of the tower, and, according 
to tradition, possesses tho power of con- 
ferring tho gift of eloquence on all who 
kiss it. , , 

BLASPHEMY. Refer to Ind^r. 
BLASTING, the most efficient mode ot 
removing, or breaking up large manses of 
rock in tiic operations of mining, quarry- 
ing, or engineering. The old method was 
to bore a hole iu the rock by means of 
suitable instrumentw. insert a ch^e of 
gunpowder in the onii of this, tightly pack 
the remainder of the hole with chips of 
stone, clay, etc., and then fire the chw^ 
by means of a train of powder. 
great improvement on this early metnoa 
was the cmiiloyment of loose sand las^u 
of tight packing, and safety 
and the risk ol accidenis has 

“BtAVA&r, HELBWA F^VKA, 

b 183 L d. 1891, Russian adventuress 
and TiioosoTibist, has travelled much, and 
had a varied experience of men and 
manners. Married at seventeen, she soon 
separated from her husband, after which 
aho traversed Europe, Asia, and Amerkw, 
posing as a spiritualistic ** medium, to 
aT^irita of Mose.s Homer, Virgil, Danie, 1 1875 she founded the Theosophical So^ty 
TVTUfrtn o«fi rkVhnra llis tirincipal works I which has gained some converts with 
wcr^tiio ** Songs of Innocence'* and the I much better balanced minds than her own. 
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with the same tyjie of men that had made 
Croiiiw ell’s Ironsiiles so successful. In the 
war with tho Dutch he defeated Van 
Tromp off Dover, and Do lluyter in the 
Downs, iu 1652, Van Tromp off Portland, 
and again oif the North Foreland, and the 
combined fleets of Van Tromp and De 
Ruy ter, off the Texel, In 1 653. Ilis greatwt 
succoas W'as tho cleatruclion of tlie Spanish 
treasure sliips in tho harbour ol Banta 
Crux, 1657. 

BLAKE, WILUAM, 5. iu London, 1767, 
d. 182H ; a poet, painter, and engravei\ 
who held very peculiar views, and imagined 
[that lie was able to converse witii the 
spirits of Mose.s, Homer, Virgil, Dante, 

-../I Ilia nrinninal workf 
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BLAZON. Befer to “Heraldry” in 
Index. 

BLEACHING Is the art of removing 
colouring matter from cotton, linen, 
woollen, and other fabrics. This was done 
formerly by boiling tlie material with soap 
or an alJtaii, and then expasing it to sun- 
light— a process that occupied many weeks 
or even months. Tlie modern method of 
bleaching cotton or linen goods is to soak 
the materials in a solution of bleaching 
powder, and then to pass thorn through 
dilute hydrochloric or sulphuric acid. In 
this way the colouring matters are 
oxydised Into colourless compounds. 
Wool, silk, and straw are hung in closed 
vooma, on the floor of which sulphur is 
bomt. ITydrogen-peroxide is also now 
used as a bleaching agent. 

BLENHEm, a village in Bavaria, near 
wlUch Marlborough and rriiice Eugene 
gained a decisive victory over the French 
and Bavarians, 1704. 

BLENHEIM PALACE, the of the 
Marlborough family, is near Woothtoi'k, 
in Oxfordshire, The grateful rarliamcnt 
voted half-a>mi!lion after the victory of 
Blenheim to crciA a man.sion for the victor. 
The majestic building, designed by bir 
John Vanbrugh, has a front of feet, 
and the interior is in keeping witii its 
outward magnificence. In front stands 
a column loO feet high crowned with a 
statue of the. hero, and bearing inset ii'tions 
around the base. Tlic area ol iUe, park !;■. 
ff.’OO acres. 

BLESSINGTON, MARGUERITE, 
COUNTESS OF, h. in Tipperary, (/. 
1849, the daughter of an impovcrislicd 
Irish ptjuire, for many years swayed tlie 
literary .and intollcctnal portion of I.oiidon 
Society. Writer (lio dontli of Iicr hushand. 
she lived at Gt>ro Kt-nsington, for 

many years re.’civing at her rcuniojis .all 
the famous men of the time, and adding 
to her considerable ineoino by writing 
fashionable novels and sleb-lios. 

BUKO FISH. It is well known to 
biologists that organa tend to become 
atropliied from want of ur-e. Specimens 
obtained by tlie " Challenger Expedition *’ 
showed that those fish whose natural 
habitat id now at a grc.afcr depth than 
that to which light can penetrate posse.sred 
only nidiriici)t.:iry organs of sight, 'i'he 
lancolct, the lowest order of lisli, that 
burrows in the sand along the s]»ore.s of tlie 
Mediterrauean, has very imperfectly 
developed eyes, an«l examples of blind lish 
have also been obtained from caves in 
Kentucky and from the subterranean pools 
ol Cuba. 

BLIND-WORM or SLOW-WORM, a 
email reptile, usually about a foot in length, 
closely resembling a snake in appi.-arahce, 
but tlio existence of rudimentary pelvic 
•nd sliouldcr girdles connect it with the 
litards. It is found all over Europe, 
except in Ireland, and also in IVestern 
Asia and Iviortheru Africa. It feed.s on 
Insects, earth-wonns, slugs, etc., and is 
perfectlyharmless,in spitcof Shakes[)eare’s 
description, ” tlie eyele.ss, venom’d w orm.” 
The nma]}ncs.s of ibs eyes gave rise to the 
fallacy of its blindness. 

BLIZZARD, a cold and bitter wnnrl 
accompanied by driving snow, which 
makes it almost impossible to sustain life 
long outdoors. The true home of the 
bliraard is Montana and Dakota in the 
norUi-west of tlie United States, where 
the thennoracter lias been known to go 
down 100® in iwcnty-fonr hours, and tiie 
wind driving ice-needles before it to blow 
for 100 hours incessantly at the rate of 
40 miles an hour. Some die of suffocation 
rather^ than cold from the difllculty of 
breathing the ic^-ladeti air. 

. BLOCKADE, the closing in of a town 
oy Burrounding it with troops or ships in 


such a manner u to prevent those inside 
from leaving it, and outaiders from 
entering. The declaration by a Power 
that a place is blockaded, makes it un- 
lawful for a neutral to attempt to trade 
with it, and places him in tlie position of an 
enemy if be attempts to do so. lu the 
event of capture, the goods he is attempt- 
ing to take in, or to bring away, are liable 
to be seized by the investing force. 

BLOCKHOUSE, a small temporary fort 
composed of logs of wood or otlier easily 
acquired material, roofed in, and loop- 
holed for rifle fire. It is sometimes sur- 
rounded by a trench, and entirely covered 
with earth to render it bomb and liro-proof. 
in tlie guerilla stage of the Boer War, 
large areas were cnclo'^ed by lines of 
blockhouses, con.strm*ted of corrngated 
iron, connected together by barbed-wire 
fencing, and .surrounded by barbed-wire 
entanglements. Tlie whole zono witliin 
file lino of blockhouses was tlieii cro.si?ed 
l>y a line of troops, the object being to 
drive any of the enemy, within tlie area, on 
to the line of blockhousr.s, end so en.sure 
their capture. 

BLOCK SYSTEM, a method of prevent- 
ing colliaioiw on railways. According to 
Uiis Rystem, two trains on the same lino 
of rails cannot approra-h eacli other nearer 
than UiediKtanco between twosign.*^;! boxc.s ; 
for Bie Rignahn.an at one box keeps the 
signal against the one nntil he lias been 
informed by telegraph that the jircceding 
tr'i’i has passed the next box, and so 
eniered tlic Rucccedtpg “ block.’* 

BLOEMFONTEIN, '* Flowery Fountain/’ 
is the capital of the Or.'incc llivf’r Colony. 
The tow’U wns occupied by Lord Hoberts, 
1.3th JM.arcb, 1900. population 0,.'ino. 

BLONDEL, a iniastrel and confidential 
fiCrrant of itirhard ( tpor tie Lion. He i.s 
said to have discovered t • pl.ace of bin 
master’fl confinement in Au-^iria, by Ringing 
outside the tower the first stanza of » love 
ballad that the two had composed together, 
llichard replied from within, and rdond.cl 
fit once took steps to restore the king to 
liberty. 

BLONDIN, CHARLES. 6. at Oiner, 
France, 1821, d. 1897 : a celobraled acro- 
bat and rope dancer, whose most darii’.g 
feat was tlic crossing of L’iityara Falls on 
a tight rope, Etrctdied from side to side. 

BLOOD>RAIN, a red rain often seen to 
descend on the .si^.as to the north and west 
of tlie Sahara. After a prolonged drought, 
the minute particles of red sand are caug.ht 
up by whirlwir.d.s and carried away boiae- 
timea hundreds of miles by bori/.ontal 
currents of air. Theu the rain falling 
through these dust-clouds is inixirt‘gnat<?d 
with it. thus becoming red. 

BLOOD, THOMAS. 0. about IG’JS, d. 
1C80; Rorved with Cromwell’s array in 
Ireland. Soon after the Tlestoration he 
headed a daring plot for seizing Dublin 
Castle and killing the Lord-Lieutenant. 
Later ho attempted tu steal the crown 
and regalia from the Tow’cr of l.ondon, 
but was captured and confessed l:i.s guilt. 
Charles II. visited him in jirison, and was 
persuaded to pardon him. The king i lso 
granted him a T)eiision of £5lK) a year. 

BLOODHOUND, a variety of hound, 
taller, Btronger, and more compactly built 
than the foxliound, remarkable for ifs keen 
sense of smell. Owi.ig to this circnm.'^taiice, 
bloodhounds were employed to track the 
cattle raiders of the border counties, and 
for the pursuit of criminals. 'J’hey were 
also used in the United States for tracing 
fugitive slaves. 

BLOODY ASSI7E, the special se^*?io?is 
held in the western counties, by a com- 
mission consisting of Ouef Justit'e JelTreys 
and four other judg^i, for the trial of those 
who assisted in the Monmouth Kebellion 
of 1C.S5. More than 500 persous were 


condemned to death, and nearly 1.000 
were sold as slaves in the West Indies. 

BLOOMFIELD, ROBERT, 6. at Honlng- 
ton, near Bury Bt. Edmunds, 1786 d. 
1823 ; a poor shoemaker with the gilt of 
poetry. His earliest poems, the ** Milk- 
maid ” and the ** Sailor’s Return,” 
api)CAre(l in the London Magazine. 'Phe 
“ Faniicr’s Boy ” was wTitten in a London 
gnn*et, and published by the aid of friends, 
who afterwards secured for him a sub- 
onlinate post in a government oflioc, 
which he was coraT>ellcd to relinquish on 
account of ill health. 

BLOUET. PAUL. Bee Max O'ReU. 
BLOW-FLY is a common fly in Ore.at 
BriLriin ; infesting shccpfolds it lays its 
oggs in the wool of the shcop ; the maggots, 
which hatch from these eggs, burrow into 
the skin of the .sheep ; ulcers are thus pro- 
duced which may eavise the Ucatii of tlte 
sheep, if th ey are not treated promptly. 

BLOWPIPE. (1) A metal tube wiiJi a 
smaller tube fitted with a fine orifice, 
projecting at right-angles from its lower 
extremity. The instrunrient is used in 
many of the arts, and in chemical unalyaiB, 
for r’‘hecting a jot of flame on any object to 
be hc.'jfed. The current for directing the 
flame is provided by llio breath of the 
operator, or by pomo foi*m of bellows. 

A portable lamp, provide*! with a blow- 
pipe, is iLsed by plumbers for soldering 
and by p.airiterfi for burning off old paint. 
Tfjo l>low pipe used by tlio glxss-blower 
ron.sistii of a long, straight, metal tube. (2) 

A blow-pipe, from 8 to 12 feet in length, 
and conBistiiig of a double tube, made from 
two stems of a speca^ of pulm fitted one 
wiihiti the other, is a mostefl’erlive weapon 
in ilio hamls of certain tribes of South 
Araeric.an Indians^ c/dier hi warfare or 
for hunting. A small tirrow, having its 
poll tc«J ct-Hl notched and poisoned, and 
ma<ie to fit the tube exactly, by being 
wound at the other end with a little soft 
down from tlie rilk -cotton tree, is expelled 
by tbe bronth of the hunger, and proves 
fatid to birds and otbnr game, the fleah 
being in no v;ay injured by the poison ol 
th<^ arrow. A similar weapon is in use 
among the Dynks of Borneo and other 
native tri' l' the Indian Archipelago. 

BLUCn3:R, MARSHAL VON, ft. at 
Rostock, I'russia, 1742, d. 1819; served 
first in the Swedish army, hut afterwards 
joined that of Frussia, and eventually 
hccamo a ficld-nnrshal. In 1813 he 
eoramanded a combined force of 60,000 
Itussi.iiis and Prussians operating against 
the 1‘Yench, wliich, after gaining several 
victories, formed the left wing of the army 
of the alUrs in the pursuit of Napoleon, 
wlio was then retreating on France. In 
1815 he eoramanded the Prussian army in 
Belgium. On June 161 h he wras defeated 
at Ligny, bub reformed his men. His 
opportune appearance on the field ol 
Waterloo comjfieted Wellington’s victojy. 
His courage, impet\iosity, and resolution 
after defeat gauu'd for him tbe title of 
" Marshal Forwards.” 

BLUEBIRD, so callotl from the ricli blue 
colourof its upper plumage, Is Common over 
the whole of North America, except the 
oxtjreme north, and is the harbinger of 
.spring to the Americans. It makes its 
appearance in the United States in 
February or March, leaves again in Novem- 
ber, anti probably winters in Brazil and 
Guiana. It is a sweet songster. 

BLUE-BOOK, any volumn of reports 
and otiior official documents publislied 
by parliament, and so named from 
the circumatanee that they hove blue 
covers. Some fifty or sixty volumes are 
isi^ncd during a single session. 

BLUE COAT SCHOOL. See Christi 
BoipilaL 
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. OOWWIL tbe popular mm pf 
• tUm of pfiittml bmus locmrl^ 
•Virtiiig Ip ftoottifflZ Th^conoot deplg^ 
fUitioa VM (lio ilfi/t it(htnun» On ine 
Idii^ I»m4igr each of them reoeived a 
iiywn Of%lae eloCh, a loaf, and a puree 
eoatoloM foe every year of the 

one. Their appointment has been 
(SiaQoiitiiiiaed since 1838, and the last 
allowaaoe wa<i paid in lS(i3, 

BLOK IfOOHTAINS. (1) A. range from 
#,000 to 7,000 ftot in height toavemieg the 
Ittaod of Jamaica from east to west, and 
obtaining some picturesque soeuezy. 
(3) A range totmlag part of tiie Appalachian 
pratem in the east oi the United Stotes. 
O) A rimge ruantng parallei to the coast of 
«Ow Boutfa Wales, reselling a height of 
4,100 toet^ and producing copper, tin, lead, 
nnd coal. 

BLOK-PEXBB, a flag with a blue ground 
and a arhito square in the middle. It is 
iK^sted when a sliip is al)Out to sail, for 
the double puTjfMse of recalling absent 
aailors. and warning all who have accounts 
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nbbU, kaows «a &« boatmrata'Hl 
eHievei the weteh, and, in ronfl^ weather, 
pays i^ial attention to the boats and 
aaohore. 

' BOOCAO'dO. aiOVAN'MI, h. at Paris, 
1313, d. 1S75 ; was designed by his father, 
a Plorentine merchant, for a mercantile 
cereer, but devoted himself to story- 
telling in prose and verse, and contributed 
largely to the revival of classic literature in 
Itmy. His •* Uecamerone ** is the earliest 
prose work written in pure Italian, and 
forniahed the material for Ohauoer’s tale 
of Grlselda.” The “ Falcon," a patiietic 
low story, was dramatised by Tennyson. 

BODEKSEE, the German name of Lake 
Oonstanoe, which soe. 

BODLEIAN LIBRART, the pnblic 
library of Oxford University, waa founded 
by Sir Thomas Bodley, and opened in 1C08. 
It contaias many rare oriental, Greek, 
Latin, and Hebrew books and manuscripts, 
and under the Copyright Act possesses the 
privilege of receiving a copy of every book 

„ , printed in Great Britain or Ireland. All 

to settle with any one on board, to do so graduates of the University, and literary 


at once. 

BLUE BIBBOH. From the fact that the 
emblem of the highest order of knighthood 
In England is a dark blue ribbon, has 
aidsen. the custom of applying the teim to 
the most valued (irlzo to bo obtained in 
-any profession or form of sport. Thus, the 
Ohancellorstiip is spoken of as the 
Blue Ribbon of the Law ; a Field Marshal's 
baton, as the Blue Ribbon of the Army ; 
wdnniag the Derby, as the Blue Ribbon* of 
we TuH ; and the America Cap, as the 
Bine Ribb on of Yacht Racing, etc. 

BLUNDERBUSS, a sliort gun, having 
a bore wide enough to throw tliree or four 
bnllefe at once. It was introduced into 
England in tlie reign of Charles II., 
probably from Holland. 

BOA, a family of serpents destitute of 
poison fangs, but of immense size and 
itrengtU, It is peculiar to the wanner 
regions of S^outh America. Tlie largest 
fpeoies is fcho Anacouda. The iioa 
ConftrUXor is much smaller, rarely exceed- 
ing 12 feet in length. It is a native of 
Brasil and Uie West Indian Islands, and 
is frequenUj seen hanging by the tail from 
a brauch of a tree, w'aiting for its r>rcy, 
which consists of the smaller mainmalH of 
the country. It never enters the w’ator, 
but lies concealed in burrows, and ia 
hunted by the Braziiiaiu for its skin and 
fat 

BOADICE'A, the queen of the Tecni. 
a British tribe who inhabited Norfolk and 
fiulTolk. Roused by the indignities offered 
to her and her people by the Romans, she 
raised an anny, attacked .several Roman 
■ettlaments, and reduced London to ashes. 
She was eventually defeated by the Roman 

S ovarnor Suetonius, and committed suicide 
y poi son A .r>. 61. 

BOApR'GES, V Sons of Tliiinder," 
a title given by Christ to James and Jolin, 
the sons of Zebedee, on account of their 

farvent scab 

BOARf THE WILD, is found in many 
parts Ot KiiTOpc and Asia, and differs from 
&e domestic variety, of which he has been 
the progenitor, in possessing greater 
intelligence. He has also a longer snout, 
ihort^ ears, and w^ell developed tusks. 
Boar hunting, a favourite ammsement in 
many eonntnos, is known in India 
M pig-etlcking. The droves of wild 
hogs that roam the forests of South 
America are descendants of tlie domestic 
varie d Intro duced from Europe. 

BOATSWAIN, a naval warrant ofilcer, 
who has charge of certain stores belonging 
to the ahlp to which he has been appointed. 
He eaperlntends the men, aommona the 
€NW to their datfei by the eound of a 


I persons who have been duly recommended, 

' are permitted to read and make extracU 
from the works in the collection. 

BOEHM, SIR JOSEPH EDGAR, 6. at 
Vienna, 1843, d. 1890, sculptor, came to 
London in 18G2 after studying in Vienna, 
Paris and Italy. He had great success at 
the Exhibition of that year, and this made 
him resolve to settle In England. He 
executed a statue of Queen Victoria for 
Windsor Oastle, of Carlyle for the Thames 
embankment, and the cquostrian statue of 
VVollington at ITj'de Park Corner. 1 1 is 
ma.stcrpiccc was the eSlgy ol Dean Stanley 
for the Abbov. 

BOERHAAVE, HERMANN, A. near 
Leyden. 1668, d. 1738 ; a celebrated 
physician and the author of several 
medical works, who became Professor of I 
Medicine, Botany, and Chemistry In the 
Univereity of his native town. He gained 
a European reputation, and included 
among hla patients l*ope Benedict VIII. 
and Peter the Great. 

BOER WAR. THE, arose out of tlic 
tinfair treatment meted out to British 
residents in the Transvaal, and tlic 
determination of tlic Boers that the Duteh 
should bo the predominant race in South 
Africa. The war began with tlie Boer 
invasion of Natal, llth October, 1899. In 
a short time the Boer forces laid siege to 
Ladysmith, Kimberley, and Mafeking. ; 
Tlic earlier ojierations of the British army 
were directed to tlio relief of tlieae three 
places. General Bidler directed tlie 
opcration.s in Natal, and Lord Metliuen in 
Cape Colony. In one black week In 
December oiir troops suffered three serious 
reverses, at Btormberg and Magerafontcin 
in Cape Colony, and at Colenso in Natal. 
The whole empire was now tlioroughly 
stirred. flVoons were sent from the 
Colonies, Volunteer and Yeomanry regi- 
ments were dispMtcheJ, in addition to Hie 
regular forces. Lord Roberts, with Lord 
KiR’hener as liL* chiof-of-sti^ took tlie 
chief command, and after making due 
preparations, took the field, and swept tlie 
enemy before him. On the 1 5th February, 
1909,' General I''rench relieved Kimberley ; 
ou tlie 271h, Croiije was compelled to 
surrender witli 4,000 men at Paardeburg ; 
on the same day General Buller opened 
the way to Ladysmith by the capture of 
Pieter’s TI ill ; Blucmfontoiu w'as entered 
by Lord Roberta on March 13th ; and on 
May 17th Mafeking was relieved by a 
flying column under Colonel Mahon. 

The Transvaal was now invaded by our 
victorious troops, who entered Johannes- 
burg on 81st May and Pretoria on 6tb 
June. One immediate resnlt wae the 


Af 3,300 British piisomo 
Roberte and Buller vrere f 

iorceg Atkd to make a edakhtSHa l 

upon the toaio Boer tirmf linder Oeaetol 
Botha. It waa only after a loog Maa ot 
engagementi^ lasting until the tod of 
Beptembar, that the Boer army was com- 
pletely broken up, their excellent nrtttlecr 
captured or destroyed, and their Ptealdent 
(Kruger), an oxilo in Europe. 

A guerilla war ensued, and for 18 months 
longer the stubborn struggle went on. 
Meanwhile Lord Robenrts returned to 
England, leaving Lord Kitchener **to 
fight to a finish.*’ The end came on 31st 
May, 1902, when peace was signed at 
Pretoria. As a result, the two Boer States 
— the Transvaal and the Orange Free 
State—now form part of the BriUsh 
Empire. 

BOO. land covered with peat, a substanof 
produced by suporimposed layers of a 
species of moa<^ Each layer, as it died, 
has been suexsoeded by another layer of 
living plants, until a mass, many feet In 
tliicknesa, and of a very spongy texture, 
has been produced. Poet is capable ox 
bolding a large quantity of water and for 
tills reason most bogs partake of the 
nature of quagmires; indeed some parts 
of the centre of Dartmoor are almost 
impassable The largest bog in the 
British Wanda is the Hog of Allen, In 
Ireland. 'I'he peat is valuable for fuel, 
and also as a principal ingredient In 
manures for certain pun>oee8. At the 
base of Uie peat ttio remains of oak trees 
are sometimes found, llie wood Is of a 
deep ebony black colour, and in parts of 
Ireland is used for tho maoufaciuro of 
small omumontu. 

BOGIE, n low truck placed in front of 
a locornotive-cnglno or nillwiiy carriage 
to facilitate the inovemejit around curves, 
and to lessen the danger of the train 
runi.ing off tl»o rails, 

BOCr-OAK is tlie oak whlcJ) Is found 
buried in |)C5ai. As the bog enlarges it 
spreads over the surrounding land and in 
the course of ages buries Uie trees grow- 
i?ig tluireoiu Oak. wlucii iias thus lain 
immerseii In bog for countless centuries, 
i.s gtainexf black. It is much prized by 
tho caitj net-maker. 

BOGOTA \ the cafubd of tlje South 
American Republic of Colombia, is within 
5° of the mjuator, but owing to its eleva- 
tion, 8.600 loci above sea-level, enjoys 
a cliinnte of perpetual spring; population 
120,000. 

BOHEMIA, a state in the nortli-west of 
the Austrian Empire, congii!ta of a lozenge- 
shaped plateau surrounded by ranges of 
raountsdns, and has an area of about 
20,000 square miles. Minerals are abun- 
dant and the manufactures of importance. 
Czechs, a race of Slavonic origin, form 
nearly two-thirds of tho inimbitants. The 
capital is Prague, with a population of 
over 180,000. 

BOILERS for the production of steam 
for driving machinery were at first heated 
by means of a cylindrical fire-box paasixm 
through the boiler from end to end. 
The earliest improvements consisted to 
providing a greater heating 
employing two inner fire-tub^, and aTtetw 
wanks a number of flues were added. Tluto 
flues are small tubes, which not 
convey the furnace gases to the chining# 
but also transmit the beat of t^ gases to 
the w'aier of the boiler. In B ater’tvbi 
Boiler* the water is heated in a number of 
tubes which pass through the furnace^ 
and communicate at their ends with larget 
veasols which act as reservoirs of water 
and steam, llie BelleviUe Boiler^ which 
has been fitted to many of out war- 
tolpa is of the water-tube variety. It 





tebto of a ttamber of •‘etoooW**. 

'9aeh Olemeot ia oompoaed of ft vertio^, Ferdiaftod lOing jrf tho^ 

Idfirftft^, ateel tube, which oommuQlCftiieB l.o., Kaples hS * mfSi/AML rK«#A« 

Obove with the vessel in which the tho throne in 1830 , and. thbjdvil BOTIFAm SiOT 5. 

ftteam coUocts. and at it» lower end war that broke out in lW8i oro««*y 

with the adjoining element. The heat bombarded h is ow n oties. ^ ^ nSsS^tninS 

is flomefcimes farther economiaed by the BOMBABDIEB. A bombardiw was an 

me o! an " Economlaer.” This consiste artilleryman who. fa battles or eie^* ^ r^SSr^cn from^TlrlteiTT^e ^nbUsh^ 
of elemente siniilar to Uioee composing the to attend to shells and fusos end servo* 

boiler, fixed fa the space above ttie boiler, mortara and howitzers ; now ttie lowest bumwoM ^S!iKS2»/vw **^5 

through which the larnace gases escape, rank o£ the artillery non-Commissloncd ^th^ali ^d - 
The “feed” water passes through the ollicere. ^ Mainte. 756 he^at^pted fa invert 

ooonoraiser, and ifi thus raised In tempera- BOMBASTES FURIOSO. an opera by the pwpte J® a £.S5 

fare by the heated gases before reaching Tliornoa Rhodes, written in the Inflated companions y oy n pwty 

the boiler proper. Another variation of style of the popular dramas of his dar. ^ .i- 

the water-tobe boiler, known as the B05IBAY. ( 1 ) The western presidency BORNEO JTOMBllD. 6. at 
Flash BoUar^ Ls used for Uie propulsion of India, extends from Baluchistan to Worcester^ir^ 1496, d. W69 , 
of motor cars. [See Automobiles]. Mysore, and has an area exceeding 120,000 bL«hop of London, and at first assisted m 

BOHiHQ POINT Is the temperature at square miles, and a population of upwards fae reformation of the fa® 

which the tension of the vapour of a liquid of 18i millions. (2) The capital of the accosaion of Kdw^d VL hO t^powo 
la equal to the pressure it sujiporlM. When pi-Kjidency stands on a small island, Oranmer on points of dogma, wmaeprtvM 
such a temperature Is reached, the vapour connected with the mainland by an artifi- of his bUihopnc, and committea to pr^m 
escapes in bubbles at the surface of the cial causeway, and possesses the finest He was restored i^vQiJOcn Mary, ana 
liqnfd. Under the ordinary aimospherie harbour in India. TVo neighbouring odium ha.s clung to his name, owi^ to me 
pressure of 16 lbs. to tlie square inch, islands, S^sotte and Elephanta, contain number of pcoplo put fa dwtii m to 
aJeohoJ boUs at 175'’ l'\. water at 212'^ r., the remains of marvellous tomplcshollowod dioc€«c, on amount of their r«i^^ 
and mercury at 862 ’ ]^1 out in tlio native rock. Bombay formed convict ons. He fa fa*® fa® 

BOLAH PASS, a deep, narrow mmmbiiD 1 part of tlio dowry of Catharine, wife of of supremacy to Elizabeth, 
gorge lying betweouQ*aettu,in Baluchiafan, i Oharlca 11. During the American Civil deprived of hui biMopne-p ^d oonttneo » 
uad K audah af, in Aighunistan. ■ Vla.r it became the principal cotton tlie Marahalsea, where he died. 

BOLEYN, ANNE 6eo Anns Boleyn. mart of the world, and the opening of the BOOKMAKER. See 

BOLmOBROKE, (Henry Bt. John) Suez Canal gave a threat impetus to its BOOK OF COMMON PRAYER. It 


lit ebbsideted her finest 
“ Horse Fair” is eqnall, 

'BOinFACnB. Sim. 


rock, though Rxi 
wtil known. 

6. at Crediton, 


uad K audah af, in Aighunistan. 
BOLEYN. ANNE &co Anns Boleyn. 


mart of the world, and the opening of the 


BOLmOBROKE, (Henry Bt. John) Suez Canal gave a Kreat impetus to Its BOOK OF COMMON PRAYIMt. « 
VISCOUNT, l^ee 5b John, Henry. trade, so tliat it promLsedto rival Oalcutte. combines In one volume all the omces 

BOLIVAR, SIMON, h. at (^urac^as, 1783, In rceent years tlie very serious outbreiik the Church of England. It is based on fat 
d. 1830, haa been called the “ Liberator *’ of bulonic plague has dislocated its trade Second Prayer Book of Edward VL, 
and the** Wasliington of South America,’* and industry, and the roiisaH of March, published in 15.'>2, but certain modiflCft* 
owing fa ttie part he played, os soldier lUOl, showed that the population had tions and additions v/cro made fa the reigb 
and statesman, in gaining tlie independence decreased from 822,000 to 7 7fi.O0O. Since cf Elizabotli, 1599, after the Rampfaa 
of Venezuela, New Qrunada, and Bolivia, tlicn the evil tins Increased, tiie outbreak Court Conference, 1604, ond after the Savoy 
In 1819 ho became (ho first president of f of J903 hnviac? faslcJ ionger, and c.uNed (Conference, IC61. Its contents 
Colombia, agd in 1824 was appointed a heavier mortality, tiiaa miy previous compiled from existing acrvice-bookfc 
dictator of the newly formed republic of visitation. and translated Into the ** vulgar tongae. 

Northern Peru, which wi;s afterwards BOMBAZINE, a cloth woven of silk and More tuan a hnlf is taken direct from fa* 
known as Bolivia, after his name, Un.alilo • worsted. The manufacture was intro- .Scripturw, and most of the prayers and 
fa control the fiercely c<;Lite;t(lIn!.T factions, duced into England by a colony of ecllect.‘< arc trin.JatiorLH of those that had 
and broken in health, he retired into Klenilnga who settled in Norfolk, and set been repeated in Latin from very ewly 

private life. up their principal fac’farles In Norwich, times. 

BOOK OF THE DEAD, an ancient 


BOLIVIA, a republic consisling of nn It is now produced principally at Halifax 


fmmease tableland, extending from the and Kidde. niiuster. and is largely exported Egyptian work consisting ot a rollectloh 


easternslopesof the Audesto isnuil. Tl.o to Spain and South .Americ a. 
area is about r)G7,<JOOsriuare miles, and ti e BONAPARTE FAMILY, THE. a family Copies were placed In mummy cases fa 
population 2, J millions about half of \\ horn of Italian origin, settled in Corsica, that order to frtj the departed from th« 
are Indians. Tl>e country is i)osses.sod of luu given the following crowned boada inlb'ence of evil sjurite, and to give him 
great mineral we.alth, particularly copper, to European countries: — Napoleon L, safe conduct tl>ron /i> the lower world, 
tin, and silver; and cximrls, in addition to emperor of the French, 1804-14 ; Joseph, BOOK OF MARTYRS was written by 
these, wool, rubber, and colfee. This king of F^pain, 1808-13 ; Louis, king of John Foxe, a prebendary of Saliabary 
state lias no access to the Taciiic, having TIoIl.and, 1806-10 ; Jerome, king of West- Oatliedral, in the reign of Queer* Eiizabefa. 
lost its sea co.ust in the war with Chile, phaliu, 1807-13 ; Charles Louis (nephew Tlic book, which treats of the persecatlons 
3875-80; the exports are mostly shipped of Napoleon I.), emperor of the French, Bufi’ered by I’rotestants, was first published 
at Bueiio.s Ayres. Its largest fawn is 385*2 to 1870. Francois Joseph, eon of on the (Continent, and in Ijitin. The 
La Fuz ; population 63,000. Napoleon I., 6. 1811, was proclaimed king English trarwlation appearerl in 16G8. 

BOIXKINA, the chief city of the Italian of Home, while still an infant, Imt his BOOK OF SNOBS, a series of papetrs, 
province of the same name, is a w.illod fatlier’s fall after his defeat at Waterloo marked by keen irony and playful hiimour. 


of prsyers composed at varioiu periods. 


town, situated in a fertile j>iaia north of | put an end to hia career as a prince. 


the Apenuinos. Its university 
oldest in Italy. 


which Tliackeray contributed to the eariy 


BONAPARTE, NAPOLEON EUGI^IE. nuinl>cra of “Punch.” 


oldest in Italy. the ** Prince Imperial,” b. 1856, was the BOOM. (1) In a ship, is a spar fatfaig 

BOLTON, a town on the Lanca-shire son of Napoleon III. He was present with out from a support such as Uie masrt;, and 
coal^eUls, about eleven miles north-west his father at oue of the earlier battles of the forming an attachment for fa© lower edgo 

Ifaochwter, has extensive cotton Franco-Qcrman war, but withdrew to of a saiL Booms are named after thft 

famnes, (For population, etc., seep. 903.) Paris, and after the capitulation of sail faat Is attached to them; thus fad 

®0"*ON ABBEY, now in ruins, is Macmahon’s army at Sedan, and the main-boom serves as an attachment for 

beautifully situated on the Whurfe, in capture of his fafaer. ho and his mother the main-sail. (2) In the dofcr.c'e of a 
xorkBinre, about 21 miles north- w'est of secretly repaired to England and took up harbour, a boom is a strong chain stretched 
Lec(to. It was founded in the 12th century faoir residence at uhiselhurst, w’hero they across fae fair-way, firmly mooreij at each 
lor Augmtme Canons. There are remains were joined by the emperor in 1S71. The end, and floated by means of logs of wood, 
dating from fae Early English to the Prince Imperial volunteered for service (S) In commerce, and on fae Stock 
bem cole- with the British army in South Africa, and Exchange, the term is applied to a sadden 
Tv!^® # 15 *^1 * in “ The White was killed in the war with fae Zulus, 1879, strong rise in prices. The opposite 

" K « ^ « ... . BONAVENTURA. ST., 6. 1221, d. 1274, condition i? known as a “ slump.” Both 

• called the IScraphic Doctor., was a I’raii- tenns are Americanisma. 

1 moans of ciscan monk, and one of the most eminent BOOMERANG, a missile used in hunting 

’wm^fase or cj^k-work mechanism, of the schoolmen. His learning was and fighting by the aborigines of ita-itralia. 
iSSfrS warfare for immense and his influence In ecclesiastical It consiste of a piece of hard woo± 


^ magazines, etc., matters very great. 8ee Schoolmen. 

£2 mortar, or howlt- BONDED WABEBODSES. Soe 

S. i®* roplaced ma-tial DittUmarti. 

0(tdinanr bOmfa.4lhAll a s. -4. 


life 

•od SXS ^ inawhlite, 


BONHEUB. ROSA. i. at Bordeaux 


It consiste of a piece of hard woo(L 
parabolic In shape, wifa rounded ends, and 
having one side flat and fae other convex:. 
When thrown by an expert, it asi'ends into 
the air with a spiral motion stops, and 


1833. d. 1899, was ft celebrated animal returns to fae throvvw. 

painter. She first studied under lier BOOT AND SHOE TRADE. Nlift 

lather, and her first picture was eidilbited invention of the sewing machine gave • 
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snat impotos to the ^nafscttire of booti 
and ehoes, both in England and in ^e 
United States. Large factories were 
erected, and have been fitted with a 
machinery plant capable of performing 
ereij operation in the mat^g of a boot 
or a shoe. The leatlier is cut by one 
machine, the uppers areatitclicd by otliera, 
and then sewn, pegged, riveted, or screwed 
to tlie soles by otJier.^; in fact, tlie machines 
are able to turn out a welted boot that 
resembles the hand-sewn article in appear- 
ance. Kortliampton is the centre of the 
British boot trade, and the factories of 
leicestw, Stafford, and Norwich also 
employ many hands. 

BOOTH, CHARLES, &. XSiO, an cinlnent 
writer and student of sociological questions. 
His chief work is “ Life and Lab^r ol the 
People of London;*’ other!?, ‘*Tlie Aged 
Poor,** “ Paaperlsin,” and “ Old Ago 
Pensions.” 

BOOTH, WILLIAM, b. at Nottingham, 

3 829, resigned his ministry in the Methodist 
New Connexion in 1861,* in order Uiat he 
might work as an evangelist among those 
who attended no place of worship. In 
1865 he established a Christian mission 
In the Ea.st Knd of London, and oat of this 
has growm the orgatiisation known as the 
“ Salvation Army.” An International 
Congress of the ” Army,” held in the 
Strand in June, 1904, was presided over 
by " ‘ General ** Booth, and was attended 
by delegates from China, Japan, India, 
Australia, America, and most of the 
European countries. His hook, “In 
Darkest England and the Way Out,” 

S ubliahcd 1890, has been widely read, and 
Tr. Booth has vigorously prosec!uted his 
•cheme for tlie amelioration of the social 
•ondition of tlie ‘’submerged tenth," 
with great success. 

BOOTLE. Sec Liverpool. 

BORAX, a compound of sodium and 
bcwacic acid, isa whitecrystallinesubsUmco 
easily soluble in water. It of'curs naturally 
as tincaU and Is largely exported from 
Tibet. Persia, Tuscany, and parts of North 
America. Ifc is used as a preservative, 
in the manufacture of enamels, glass, and 
artificial gems, for glazing pottery, and 
in soldering. It is somotiniea used to 
adulterate milk, with poisonous results. 

B0RCH6REVINK, CURSTEN, b. 18G f, 
at Christiania, cmigraUid to Australia. 
He was one of the first to land on the 
Antarctic Continent in 1895. and in 180S 
lie commanded tlic Southern Cross Expedi- 
tion to the same regions. 

BORDEAUX, tlie chief wine ship])ing 
port of France, stands on the left bank of 
the Garonne. Wine, brandy, and fruits 
are tlie principal exports. The Gotliic 
cathedral dates from the loth century. 
The Black Prince, as governor of Aquitaine, 
held hia court at Ifordeaux, and the town 
was the birtli-place of his son, who became 
Richard II. of England. 

BORDEREAU (1^ .), a detailed memor- 
andum. In the Dreyfus ease, Captain 
Dreyfus was condemned for sending (as 
was alleged) a bordereau revealing 
military secrets to the German govern- 
ment. Bee Drey jus. 

BORDERS, THE, the territory on both 
aides of the boundary betw’cen England 
and Scotland. There were frequent war.s ’ 
between the two countries for tlie postH?s- 
aion of the Border lands, and, up to 1237. 
the boundary was not fixed. Tlie Borders 
were consequently the scene of more 
battles and sieges than any other part of 
Britain. They were ri(di in abboy.s. the 
most famous’ being Jedburgh, Melro.se, 
Kelso, Dryburgh and Lindisfarne. Other 
places famous in history were Uoxburgh, 
Berwick-on-Tweed. and Alnivick. 

BQnD! (]) A phenomenon observed at 
the season of spring tides in certain rivers 


that possess a gradnally widening eatnaxy. 
Tlie tidal wave enters the estuary, rises 
higher and advances more rapidly a.s the 
volume of water becomes restricted in 
width by the narrowing banks, until, when 
it reaches the mouth of tlie river it presents 
tlie appearance of a wall of water, which 
pursues its course in opposition to Uio 
current of frcsli water. The height of the 
bore varies from two or three feet in the 
case of tlie Severn, lYont, Solway, and 
Dee of our country, to more than 1 2 feet 
In tlie Brahmaputra of India. (2) Tlie 
hollow inside the barrel of any form of gun. 
Tliis wa.s formerly sraootli, but in modern 
weapons is grooved or rilled. 'The term 
is also applied to the diameter of the 
barrel; thus, 12'' bore e.xpreaso 3 the fact 
that the ban-el (inside measure) has a 
diameter of 12 inchc,s. 

BORGIA, CESARE, the son of Pope 
Alexander VI., has become notorious ft>r 
lii« cunning, viciousnees, and cruelty. He 
is 6u.spected of having murdered his own 
brother, that ho might succeed to the 
dukedom of Beneventum. W'itli the aid 
of Louis XII- of France he made himself 
the independent sovei-cign of Romagna, 
the Marclies, and Umbria, murdering every 
noble who fell into hia liariils, and some- 
times even tliose who h.a<l assisted his 
de.sign8. He was driven from Rome by 
Pope Julius IT., and imprisoned in Bpain. , 
He made his e.scapc, joined the army of j 
Navarre, and was killed in the w-ar against ' 
Ca.stile, 1507. 

BORGIA. LUCREZIA, the sister of 
Cesaie Borgia, has been accused of almost 
as many crimes as her brotlior, though 
contemporary Italian poets praised her 
many virtues, and modern historians have 
endeavoured, with some success, to clear 
her reputation. She is tl»e subject of a 
drama by Victor Hugo, and of an opera by 
Donizetti, in both of which her character 
is painted in tlio blackest colours. 

BORING is the art of i>enctrating rocks, 
etc., in tlie formation of artesian wells, 
oil %vella, and tnnncK In wcU-borin/f . 
soil-pipes are driven into the ground until 
the hard rock is reached, and then drilling 
tools are employed. The cutting tool, 
known as a bit, is attached to a combina- 
tion of jointed rods by screw' connections, 
and at various points contrivances known 
as ** jar.s ** are introduced for tlie purpose 
of les.scning the jar on the rod at each 
downward stroke. Tlie whole is attached 
by a rope to a beam at tlie surface, which 
i.s raised and depressed by engine iiowcr. 
In boring modern tunnels, the harder kinds 
of rock have been penetrated by means of 
a shield furnished witli diamonds us 
cutting instniments. The shield is pressed 
against the face of the rock and made to 
revolve. The rix'k Is worn away but, 
owing to their extreme hardnes-s, the 
diamonds are not even scratched. In 
tunnelling under rivers, to prevent the 
works being flooded, the device has been 
adopted of working Uie .shield in a com- 
pressed air chamber. In tlie event of 
water being tapped, tlie pressure of the 
air is sufficient to keep it back until tlio 
tubes have been placed in position, and 
the space between tiiem aiid the rook has 
been filled in with concrete. 

BORNEO, the second largest island in 
the world, is situated in the East Indian 
Archipelago. Its area is estimated at 
300,000 square miles, and the population 
at nearly two millioas. little Is known 
of tlie interior, but tJjc parts near the 
coast poascs-s a fertile soil, and are rich in 
valuable timber trees, fruits, and spices ; 
diamond, gold, coal, iron, and antimony 
mines are worked. '.Fhe Dutch claim the 
west, south, and east of tlie island. Great 
Bri^n has establislied protectorates over 
Sarawak, Brunei, and British North 


Btmao, where a large area has been placefi 
under tobacco cultivation. ^ 

imles to the west of Moecow, was made 
famous by the sanguinary battle in which 
Napoleon defeated tiie Rossians, 1812. 

BOROROS, THE, a race of men of 
gigantic stature, averaging over 6 feet 
4 inches in height, sind inhabiting large 
territories in ttie souUi-west of Brazil. 
They are the tallest people in the world, 
and probably racially connected with the 
ratagonians. 

BOROUGH ENGLISH, a custom existing 
in certain ancient Engliali boroughs, by 
which property writhin the borough descends 
to the youngest son in preference to his 
elder broth ei-8. 

BORROME'O. CARLO, SAINT, b. 1538, 
d. 1684, WHS a nephew of Pope Pius IV, 
by whom he was made a cardinal, and 
archbishop of Milan. Ills labours for tlie 
improvement of eoclesin'?tical discipline, 
anil for the reformation of morals in his 
archb{.sliopric, roased the monastic orders 
to open hostility. In the famine of 
1570, and during the plague of 1570 he 
devoted all his energies to the alleviation 
of distress, and in giving spiritual consolo^ 
tion. He spent largo sums in beautifying 
the cathoilral and in founding schools, 
libraries, ami hospitals. His canonisation 
t.x.k place in 10)0 after miracles W’ere 
siipposed to bo worked at his tomb. 

BORROW. GEORGE, b. in Norfolk, 
ISO.'l, d. 1881. As agent for the British 
.and Foreign Bible Society he travelled 
through nourly the whole of Europe, and 
over many parts of Africa. His book, tie 
“ Bible in i-ipain," rendered him famous, 
ffe rniidt? a close study of the gipsies in 
varioas parts of Eurofie, and published an 
accoiuit of those in Spain, “ Lavengro,” 
i.e., tl »0 “word-master,” a title applied to 
him hy the gipsies on account of his 
wonderful knowledge of languages, ia 
generally regarded as an auto-biography. 
'i'liG “ Rdraany Rye ’* was a sequel to it. 

BORSTAL SYSTEM provid(« special 
treatment for young olTendcrs under legal 
dotention to prevent them from becoming 
habitual criminals. Uridc.r it they are 
taught 80111(5 useful trade, tire given 
suitable educational instruction, are 
developed jihy. sic, ally by nujaiis of regular 
dnll, iind encouraged by the grunt of 
sp(‘''inl privilegiis for good conduct and 
iruliistiy. 

BOSCAWEN, ADMIRAL, 5. in Cornwall, 
1711, d. 1761, distinguished himself in 
naval engagement at Puerto Bello, 
Oartliagcna, ami Cape Finisterre. In 
1748 ho commanded the fleet that took 
possession of Madras; and in 1758 be 
co-operated with Generals Wolfe and 
Amlierst in the capture of JiOui.sburg, 
Cape Breton island. His courage won 
for him the title of” Old Dreadnought.” 

BOSPHORUS or BOSPORUS, is th« 
strait leading from the 8ea of Marmora t( 
the Black Sea. The name means “ ox 
f(‘iTj.'' A gulf on the northern ahore 
known as the Golden Horn, forms tin 
harbour of Constantinople. ✓ 

BOSSUET. JACQUES BENIGNR ^ a 
Dijon 1627, <7.1704, made hunseb famou 
as an elo((ucnt preacher and religiou 
controversialist. Tim care ho bestowed o 
the education of tlie daui»nm rewarae 
with tlie bishopric of Meux. He WTote 
“ Diacourse on Universal History,** U 
“ Story (d the Divei-sitles (i.e., in dogma 
in the'lTotcatant Oliurclies,” and**roUtl 
founded on Holy Scripture." lie w 
greater as an orator than as a writer, ai 
his funeral oratioms at the tomb.s of t 
Duchess of Orleans and Cond^ ha 
always boon considered ma-sterpiecea, 

1 BOSTON. (1) A small port near \ 
mouth of the river Wltliaixi, linco 
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idUre. Tbe aame is » contraction oi St 
Botoiph’a Town, and was derived from the 
name of the monastery founded by St. 
BoMpb, 654, and destroyed by the Danes, 
870; population 16,000. (2) Boston, on 
Ifaasaoiiusett-’ Bay, is the capital of the 
state of Massachusetts, and the chief 
commercial centre of the New England 
States. Education has always occupied 
a foremost place in the policy of the town, 
so that it is pre-eminent throughout 
America la literature and science, and 
possesses excellent literary, scientific, 
historical, and artistic societies. For this 1 
reason it haa been named the " Athena of 
America.” 

BOSWZSLL, JAMES, b. at Erlinbari^h, 
1740, d. 1706; was described by AlacauUy 
as Uie ” first of biographers.” Ilia fame 
roste on his ” Li/o of Johnson,” a work 
remarkableforitsminutenessand accuracy, 
and its wealth of iiterary anecdotes. 

BOSWORTH, a market town in Leices- 
tershire. The battle of Bosworth Field, 
fought about three miles from the town, 
brought tiio Wars of the Boses to an end, 
H85. iliehari 111. was killed, and after 
the battle his opponent, the Earl of 
Elclimond, was crowned as Henry VII., 
on a part of tlie field still known aa Crowm 
HiU. 

BOTANY BAY Is situated on tlxe coa.st 
of New South Wales, and received its 
name from the number of new species of 
plants discovered hereVxy the first exidoieri. 
1770. It was selected as a silo for a penal 
aetUement, but tlje convict colony was 
really established at I’ort Jackson, about 
ten miles to Uio northward, on the site of 
Sydney, 

'BOTHA. LOUIS, 6. 1862, in the Orange 
I'Voe State, ciitne into note in the Ikivr 
War of 1899-1902. ITo at first fought 
under Meyer, but afterwards hafl a separate 
command against General Buller on the 
Tugela. He succeeded Jonlicrt as com- 
mandant general, and tliis office he retained 
till the end of the war. 

BOTHWELL BRIDGE, about a mile 
from tlie village of Both well, Tianarksbii’e, 
was the scene of the decisive defeat of the 
Scottish Covenanters by fhe royal forces 
commanded by the Duke uf Monmouth, 
1679. 

BOmCEL'IJ, SANDRO, 6. at Florence, 
1447, d. 1.115 ; changed his own name of 
Alessandro Filipepi for that of tlie master 
with whom he studied gold and metal 
work. He tiecamo one of the leading 
arttsts of tlie day, and wa.s summoned to 
Rome by Pope Sextua IV. to work on Uie 
freecocs on the walls of the Sistiue Chapel. 
He was greatly itiflucnccd by tiie teaching 
ot Ravonarola, abandoned painting, and 
it bMieved to have died in poverty. 

BOTTLES were formerly made of leather 
or Mdns, and most of the bottles mentioned 
in the Bible were of this kind, Tlie Arabs 
employ the skins of go.atB and kids for the 
purpose, and in Spain, wine-skina are 
■till in use. 

BOTTOBIRY. See Commercial Diction - 1 
ary. | 

^^WULANGER, ERNEST GEORGE, 6. 
18.17, a French soldier and political 
adventurer. lu the Pranco-Gcrman War 
he became a lieutenant-colonel under the 
Government of National Defence. In 
1884 lie waa chief in command of the 
French army in Tunis. He became 
Minister of War in 1880 and introduced 
democratic reforms in tlie army. lie took 
toe lead in tlie policy of revenge against 
Germany, demanded a revision of the 
oonatitutlon and aimed at being dictator. 
h? Paris for Brussels, and in 

'T®® prosecuted for treachery 
In condemned to expatriation. 

* ^ bimself in a cemetery in 


qV,yrTgB,AL INFORMATION. 

RBATKIL *re laigt block! 
of water-worn stone that 
removed some ^tance 
rock, uaually by the ioe-dnfto of the 
glacial period. They often weigh many 

^SlTTLOGNE, a favoxirite French 
ing place, and a fortified Bea-pwi -xu 
English Channel, is connected with 
Folkestone by a daily servi^ of 
In 1803 Napoleon collected here a large 
floUlla lor the invasion of England. A new 
dock is in course of construction, one oi 
Uie quays of which will be able to a^om- 
modate occan-goiug sliips at all states oi 
the tide. , 

BOULTON, MATTHEW, 6- at Birming- 1 
ham, 1728, d. 180U, an eminent engineer 
and racciianician. He invented an im- 
proved proc'i'is for inlaying steel and an 
ap[iaratus for coining, lie and his 
partner, .Tames U'att, established the 
famous .steam-engine factory at Soho, 
near Birmingham, in 1769. 

BOUNDS. BEATING THE. On Ascen- 
sion Day the clergyman of the parish, with 
the piirisii officials, school-boys, and others 
perambulated the boundaries of tlic parish, 
which the boy.s struck with peeled willow 
wands, tJicy themselves being also beaten 
at important points to make them 
rcmeiuber. Tliis custom, now obsolete, 
was called ** Beating the Bounds.” 

BOUNTY, THE, a vessel despatched by 
the British Government in 1787 for the 
purpose of conveying plants of the bread- 
fruit type from Taliiti to Jamaica. On the 
voyage from Tahiti, 25 of the crew 
mutinied, set Captain Bligh and 18 lum- 
bers of the vi**\y adrift in a boat, and 
returned with the .ship to (Iic island. Nine 
of the mntineere fled to Pitcairn rshiucl, 
where one of their numoer, John Adame, 
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shtile, bones, tie. The bowers sit not 
used for neste, but seem to b« places ot 
amuaement, and are much resorted to in 
the breeding season. 

BOXEBS, a party in China strongly 
opposed to foreign infiuence. They were 
organised in the year 1896 by the prefect 
of Shantung, who, on accoont of local 
disaffection, enrolled a kind of militia. 
The occupation of certain strategic 
pofsitions by European powers, the grant- 
ing of miniiag and railway concessions tc 
foreigners, a severe drought and famine 
combined with troubles in the court 
roused them to great excesecB. Findinj 
the murder of a misalonary went almos 
unpunished, they aimed at the destxuctio 
of all foreigners in the country. Railway 
were destroyed, and early in 1900 lb 
Boxers marched through the countr 
pillaging and murdering nativa OhrLsIiat 
and missionaries. The movement wi 
openly supported by a number of ll 
princes, and encouraged by the empres 
whilst the Imperial troops did nothing 
stop the outbreak. The Boxers advano 
to Pekin, murdered the chancellor of t 
Japanese Legation and the Germ 
Minister, and besieged the Legatioi 
The Powers sent a combined force 
50 000 men to defend their tnbjcc 
Tien-tein, which had been Invested, v 
retaken, and the Legations were relier 
on August 14th. 1900. A peace proto 
was signed on September 7th, by wh 
tVie emperor agreed to pay a large ind< 
nity to the powers concerned, and also 
gr.ant certain farther concssieons* 

BOXING. See Prize-fighting. 

BOXWOOD, the wood of an d 
greon shrub or tree, is pale yellow, b 
and smooth, and is used in cabinet mak 
wood engraving, and in making ino’ 


and the descendants of the otliers, were i maticai and musical instrumente, 1 
discovered by an American ship in 1808, jimpo^djrom Spain, Portugal andTurl 


Of the 16 who remained at Tahiti, ten were 
captured and brought to England. Here 
they were tried, and three were executed. 

BOUNTIES. i?ee Commercial Dictionary. 

BOURBON, HOUSE OF, a family of 
French origin tliat^ since 1589, bos always 
had one or more of its membere reigning 
in some pare of Europe. Bourbon kings j 
governed France from 1589 to the Revo- 
lution, and again, from the Restoration to 
1830, when Charles X. was banished, and 
the Orleans branch of the family came into 
power, and occupied the throne until 1848. 
Spain has been ruled by Bourbon kings, 
with the exception of the period from 1808 
to 1813, from 1700 to the present day. 
Other members of toe family were kings 
of Naples and Sicily from 17,34 to 1860, 
when the government of Francis II. fell 
before Garibaldi^ 

BOURNEMOUTH. Few towns can 
boast of so rapid a rise aa Bournemouth, 
a favourite health resort on the coa.st of 
Hampshire, close to Dorsetshire. From 
being a fishing village in 1850, it has grown 
into a handsome town of over 65,000 
inhabitants. (See p. 902.) This rise it 
owes to its mild climate, its sands, and its 
pine-clad ' ’opes, which attract visitors from 
ail parts in search of liealth and recreation. 

BOURSE. See Commercial Dictionary. 

BOWDLER, THOMAS, 6. 1764, d. 1825 ; 
an English physician, who by editing 
editions of Shakespeare and Gibbon from 
which ^ all paasages tliat he considered 
inconsistent witli morality were carefully 
expurgated, gave rise to the expression 
” Bo wtlie rism.” 

BOWDLERISM. See Bowdhr, Thomas . 

BOWER BIRD, tlie name given to 
a group of Austr.ilinn liirtis of the starling 
family. Under the shelter of toe over- 
iiausiing branchofi of trees the birds con- 
struct bower-like galleries, which Uicy 
adorn with highly coloured Jeathors, rags, 


BOY BISHOP. In the Middle A 
cathedral chorlsicrs were allowed to t 
on 8t. Nicholas’ Day (Docembear 6 
mimic bishop from thoir number, ant 
jurisdiction lasted till Innocent!" ; 
Dot^ember 28. 

BOYCOTTING, a system adopted » 
the ■* A>and League ” in Ireland to pre 
any person from taking or working a 
or building from vihicU a tenant had 
evicted for the non-payment of 
Labourers were forbidden to work fo 
*' land-grabber,” shop-keepers and tr 
men refused to deal with him, and in i 
cases cattle wore maimed, crop.s destn 
and personal a.ssaalts committed, 
first victim of the system was Oat 
Boycott, a landlord’s agent, with t 
the inhabitants of the Connemara di 
refused to have any dealings on oo 
of disagreements between him on^ 
tenants. 

BOYLE ROB^T, ft. at Lismore, 
d. 1691 ; an eminent scientist and 
on tlieological subjecte. He was < 
the founders of the Royal Societj 
became its president in 1680. lie I 
estate to provide payment for toe d< 
of a series of eight sermons in defc 
Clmistianity. The first ” Boyle Leci 
were delivered by Richard Bentley, ii 
^YNE, a river in the e.xst of Ii 
rising in the Btig of Allen, and 1 
into tlie Irish Sea. On its banks, 
three miles west from Drogheda, T 
IJI. defeated James II., 169< 
obelisk marks the spot where C 
Schomberc, the commander of Wi 

trooiw, fell. 

BOYS BRIGADE. THE, an or* 
tloa commenced by Mr. W. A. Sn: 
Glasgow, and intended to prom 
boys habits of obedience, dis< 
reverence and self-rcapcct. so 3 
them manly Christians. The m 
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' — wiL' JBOWJUKDf :&»"tiit'l^(Bi(tli< 

met, imid. 1750^-^xmmmiim tbt 
Hit J^teadii ta the 
5^110^, HfiWjista1ce&ix)iBii,BBa>iisoftde 
«»/ Btteamt to oeptote Fott l^oquaene. 
li^e»r|r betf Ikie troops <eU, and -he bimeeU 
xvf^e^ ft mortal wound. 

IuLiDOON. MABY ESJZABSm rMn. 

Hftxww),. b» i& Loudon, ]:837« at 
4 reiy earlj afi:e began literary work, 
ohiefljr in. too form of Tereos, political 
SQUibs and parodies. Her first novel 
waa ** Trail of the Serpent/* but she 
become at once famous when **liady 
Aiidl8y*s Secret" appeared. Her other 
novels ore very numerous, the most 
ixmiilar being " Aurora l icyd " and 
** Hmiiy Danbar.'* 

BRiJXFORD. (1) One of the largest 
towns in the West Riding of Yorksliii-e, 
stands on the river Aire. It is the chief 
seat of vrorsted spinning and u'eaving 
In Bngland, and also manufactures alpaca, 
sittc, velvet, and mixed cotton and sili 
goods! population compared p. 1K)2. (2) A 
small town in Wiltshire, on the river Avon, 
xnanafactnres West of England aoth." 
Its chaipel of St. LawreiuH) has been 
jj^noiinoed " the one perfect Saxon church 
In the countary.” (For population, etc., 
see p. 802.) 

BEAXILATTGE* CHABLIIS. h, in London, 
18SS, d, 1891 • served as a private soldier. 
He afterwards became a lecturer and 
writer on socularist and sorlal subjects. 
He was three times elected A1.P. for 
Northampton, but at first v.aa not per- 
mitted to taAo Ms seat because he refused 
to talre the outh. Afterwards he was 
not allow'od to take the oath because he 
considered It wculd not be binding on liis 
conscience. On the tliird cax^anlon, he 
took the oath and proved a useful momber. i 

BBABSHAW. GEORGE, b. 1801, d. 
1803, was n Manchester engraver who. In 
1839, publlslicd " Brad3ha\v’s Railway 
TUne-tatdes." tlie first book of the kind. 
In 1840 it was enlarged and called " Brad- 
shaw’s Railway Corapanlou." TIjIs 
ig»pcar«d at trregnlar intervals and it was 
not tiil 1841 that " Bradshaw's Monthly 
Railway Guide *' was publi.'^fieci, now 
known all over the world as " Bradshaw." 

BRADSHAW, JOHN, b. at Stoc'kjmrt, 
1586, d, 1669, w'as prciddcnt of the IJigh 
Court of Justice that tried and coridenuied 
CharJee 1. Ho beccxme obnoxious to 
Cromwell and was deprived of the chief- 
jttstioeship of Chester. On the death of 
the Protector he became president of the 
council that undertook the government of 
the country. At the Restoration, his body 
was exhumed and hung on a gibbet. 

BBA6ANZA, HOUSE OF. the dynasty 
that has governed Portugal since she 
threw off the authority of Ff»ain in 1640, 
when the eighth DrJ$:e of l^raganza t>ccaine 
John IV. of Portugal. 

BBAHB, TYCHO, 5. U4G d. IGOl ; 
an eminent Danish astronoincr, wh i for 
20 yeah) made most careful observations 
of me stars at the observatory built at the 
eapense of Ring Frederick O.. on the 
Island of Hncn. After the death of the 
king, tAe persecutions of the nobles, who 
resented one of tlieir order being a mere 
Scientist and the hasbanc if 'peasant, 
oansed him of teave 0»hiaark. He 
ceoatiunod hi$ observations in tlje Castle of 
Banach, near Prague, where he had 
Kepler ms pupil anu assistant. His 
work wats roarke'? by Its extreme accuracy 
ana tlie patience with which he eccamu- 
lated Innumerable facts. 

BRAHMA Is the first peraoa in the 
Hindp Trinity, and'^the ** creator fif all the 
worlds/* ^e other jMseems are Vldmu 
m Prewnrer and wvm the Mtrdyfir, 
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, ahfi fouramSs^and kds image is treMently 
tSfD^lee devoted to'othel’ otfitles. 
I He M leoked^^oh as the anther of the 
Vefiaj^ and aS the great lawgiver and 
teacher of India. 

WtAHMA ingM. Refer to /n(f«r. 
BRAjBOIAPUTRA, THE, one of the 
great ^^ers of India, rises in Tibet, near 
Lake wanaBowaV. It runs under the 
name oSSanpo, abont 1,000 miles eastward, 
then toms soultti-east through the Hima- 
layas, and enters the valley of the Ganges. 
It sen<£l a part of Its waters to the Ganges, 
and' forms with that river a vast delta at 
the head of the, Ray of Bengal. Its total 
length is 1,800 mUes, and for about 800 
iuiloB it Is navigable for steamers. 

BRAHMA SOMAJ, a re^loiks society 
founded ill India In 1830, Their principal 
tenets are that there is but ouc God, and 
that all knowledge of him must be derived 
from nature or by intuition ; they have 
no sacred writings. The members acknow- 
ledge no distinotion of class, but look upon 
all men as equally t!»o children of God. 
'Xliey have many branch^ tlirougliout 
India, and spretid their teaching by means : 
of their schools and journals. 

BRAHMINS or BRAHMANS. Refer to 
Index. I 

BRAHMS. JOHANNES, b. at Hamburg, 1 
1833, d. 1897, was equally distinguished 
as a musical composer of the severely 
classical school and as a pianist. Bis 
works appeal more to Hio Gained musician 
than to the ordinary listener. 

BRAILLE. LOUIS, b. at Paris, 1809, 
became bliiia at the age of tlirce. In 1826 i 
ho became professor at the Paris School for 
tho TtUnd. Dissatia&od with the alphabets 
for the blind then in use, he sot to work 
and Invented one in wliich letters were 
represetited by variatioim in Uio arrange* 
mont of six raised dob^, and which c(-uld 
be read or wTitten more vj-: !!j liuin the 
e.xisting alphabete. 

BRJJSE3 ore contrivances for over- 
coming the iiiomcntum of moving 
machinery and bringing it to a standstill. 
Pneumatic brakes are la ui^o on most 
nassengcr trains. ITie majority of the 
ilrltisli railway conipanies cmi>U>y some 
form of ** automatic vacuum " brake. 
Brake-blocks are fitted to the wheels of 
evezy coach on the train, and these are 
applied by means of Icvej-a connected with 
ft piston working in a cylinder under the 
coach. A continuous pipe connects j 
cylinders with the engine, and the pipe 
and a vacuum chamber under each carriage 
are kept exhausted of air. 'Phe vacuum ! 
in the pipe is destroyed !>y the intentional 
opening of a valve or by any accident to 
the tul^ Itself. Tlie atmospheric pressure 
at once presses the pistons forward in 
their cylinders, and the brake-blocks are 
applied l)y means of tho Connecting levers. 
In tlie Westinghoose brake tlie pistons 
are brought into action by means of com- 
pressed air, supplied by a force-pump on 
the engine and from comprci^ed air 
resen'oirs placed under each vehicle. Tho 
advantages claimed for this type are 
rapidity of action, and a greater force than 
can be obtained from the ordinary atmas- 
pheric pressure. In 1878 the Board of 
Trade reported that tliis form of brake 
was the only one that fulfilled all the 
otildal requirements for an oUectivo brake, 
and tlie latest type of tho Weatinghouso 
quick-acting brake is now being gradually 
adopted by tho Nortli-Rastcru and other 
railway comuanlea which make use of 
compreasion brakes. 

' BBAMAS; JOSl^ 5. in Stainborough. 
in Yorkshire, 1749.d. 1814, is distlmraishod 
tot the value of bis many momnicftl 
inventtditi; irbfob tndadeii the hydrostatlo 
to^ the a^aratuf used In 
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lifted for num_-.- _ 

steftm-engii^ ftud ’the 
paper. 

BBANDINO, a tnbde df pnftiifiilMt 
formerly inflicted do cHminele entitle4 to 
** benefit of oterfiy';** thieve^ and’ otheca. 
It was performed by* preeshig agafnst the 
skin of the cheek or hand a red-hot Iron, 
with a letter olr ins^k at the end. In 
respect to criminals this mode of piinisb 
ment was abolished in tho reign bf Gboige 
IV., but was applied to deserters from the 
army till a much later date. 

BRANDON. CHARLES, ton of Homy 
VII.*8 standard bearer at the battle m 
Bosworth, was created Duke of Buffo^. 
1614. He secretly ihorriedMaiy youngest 
daughter of Henry, VH. and widow of 
Louis XIl. The utifoHunato Lady Jane 
Grey was their granddaughter. 

BRANDY, a spirit produced by tho 
distillation of wine. The name is also 
applied to liquors prepared trosn 
the juice of cherries, peaches, etc. The 
finest brandies arc mahufactured in France. 
Hie best brand being known as Cognac, 
tho inferior varieties as eau-de-vie. MucU 
of the so called brandy prepared for export 
really consists of whisky, rum, or potato- 
.spirit, coloiirod and flavoured to resemble 
tho genuine article. Brandy is also 
adulterated by tlie addition of waior and 
burnt sugar. 

BRANK, or BRANKS. an instrument at 
one time iHe«l to punish scolds. It was 
a kind of bridlo with a plate attached so 
as to press on the tongue and form a gag. 
The woman was m^rohed iltrough the 
streets by the bellman or constiible, and 
soiTietimes chained to the market epoes. 
forming an object of insult and ridicule. 

BRASS is an alloy of copper and sdne, 
in tho proportions of two parts of the 
former to one of the latter. Its hardness, 
toughnes.s, fusibility and great ductility 
render it most useful fn various ways. It 
is used in tho construction of electrical 
apporatuii, of sz'icntific in:4triimonts, and, 
in machinery, for tlie bearings of moving 
parts, and to give a finished appearance 
to the whole machine. 

BRASSES. MONUMENTAL, in England 
date from the beginning of tlie 13th 
century, though tlie earliest now extant is 
the one in tliechuri'hof Htoke d'Abemon, 
.Surrey, which is dated 1877. They consist 
of plates of brass inlaid in slabs of polished 
stone, and usually contain a representa- 
tion of the peraon they were intended to 
commemorate, either in the tona of the 
plate itself, or incised in tho plate, toge^ec 
with the coat of arms and an inscription. 
Others bear merely a repreaentation of an 
ornamental cross. They vary in size from 
a few inches in length to several feet. 
Tliey are valnablo from the light they 
throw on tho history of the period and on 
the dress of the people. The finest 
specimens of the art are found amongst 
those engraved before the 16th centuiy, 
and were imported into thia country from 
Holland and Gormanv. The ^ 
recently been successfully roWveiL 

BRASSEY, THOMAS, b- 18^, A 18^ 
was a Cheshire farmer’s son. 
when the earliest ^‘‘‘^^ays b^ 

made lo Englaad. bjjprect^M 
ooglnoet end OOTtractor. In 1847ft. 
began tho construoUon of die Qmt 
NOTthem Eidlway, end eftotwarfs ^ 
contracts extended to Fronce and other 
European countries. He oonstruoted the 
Grand Trunk Railway In Canada, and 
undertook contracts in Australia and 
India. He left an enormous fortune. 

BBASBKX,1S01U8.BUH»,I>.UU,.t 
Stafiord; wu the ddMt boo of th. $bom 
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Ho bflcame HJP, ipft Hovon- 
and representoit HasfiM^ 
r to 1886, He chieay interaated 
Muf , in labour questioi^ and tbo 
proyenjenfc of tbe na^ ana naval 
tm&ry^ He travelled much, and **'ThO 
’ Voyage of the Sunbeam,’* written by 
Lady Bras^, records m interesting 
voyaae. round the world. He was raised 
to the peerage in 1886. , He is author 
of, V Work and Wages,’* ** BrlUsb Bea- 
mon,” and many kindred works. 
BRAWLOIG. Itafoc to Index, 
fit» sw Wftan. OF. The famous vicar 
was Simon Aleyn, who held the living of 
Bray.' near Windsor, daring the reigns of 
'H^y VUI., Kdward VI.. Mary and 
Blizabeih, not in those of Oharloa H. to 
O^ge 1., as the famous song states. 

a federal republic in the 
north-east of Soutli America, is composed 
of 81 self-governed states, federated for 
purposes of defence, the maintenance of 
ordor, and other matters of common 
interest. The country, which has an area 
of nearly 8.t million S(|uare miloH, embraces 
nearly the whole of thepasln of tlie Amazon, 
the. basin of ttie I^ancisco, and a large 
portion of the basins of the Faraguav, 
Parana, and Uruguay. Tlie forests pro- 
duce valuable timber ; considerable crops 
of coffee, cotton, iudiarubber, and tobacco 
are rai^d ; and diamonds and other 
precious stones, gold, quicksilver, and 
copper are found in large quantities. 
The population exceeds 18^ millions, and 
consists of ni^roes, Indians, and wUite?>, 
chiefly of Portuguese descent. Tiie chief 
towns are Rto Janeiro, Bahia, and 
Pernambuco. The present constitution 
dates from 1891, tlie revolution of 1889 
having replaced the government of the 
emperor Pedro II., a member of the 
House of Braganza, by that of a President, 
a Senate, and a Chamber of Doputica 
W HA7rr. HUTS are the seeds of a large 
tree of tlio myrtle order growing In 
Tropical Amorick, particularly in Brazil, 
and on the banks of the Orinoco. The 
seed-vessel is round, us largo as a man’s 
head, and woody, and contains from 
fifteen to fifty of tJie irregularly triangular, 
oily nuts. Large quantities arc e.xportod 
hrom Pam, 

BREAD is most commonly prepared 
from wheaten flour, tbo sponginess and 
lightness being produced either by tlie 
fermentation of yeast or by impregnating 
the dough with carbonic-acid gas (see 
Aerated Breail), In fermented broad the 
yeast partly converts the starch of tlic 
dour into more soluble sugars, and 
alcohol and carbonic acid gas are produced. 
H kept at a proper temperature, the 
pressure of the latter causes the dough to 
swell or rise. In the pro(*ess of baking, the 
oarbonic-acid gas and a part of the alcohol 
are expelled, but a small percenLago of 
alcohol is always present in newly 
fomented bread. The most usual adul- 
terants are rice flour, barley flour, potatoes, 
and alum. P.rown, or whole meal bread, 
U prepure<l from undressed flour and 
contains the bran a.s well as tlie flour, la 
northern countries of iCurope rye 
bread is a common artic le of dic't. 


liiteQM to tNMgk ^ forw of thojjgeo 


iwltlkottt. and pKdxm a 
Soino of tbe most fam^ 

Cherbourg, Bymouth, Dortlaadi and 

the capital of Cie D^otch 
province of North Brabant, was the home 
of Charles U. during a part of hia exUe, 
and it wai from here tliat he dated ms 
declaration in 1660, The trea^ of 
Breda put an end to the second Dutch 
War in 16G7. 

BREECH-LOABINa FIREABBIS. The 
breeclt of a gun is the portion immediately 
behind the bore, and is movable to 
facilitate the action of loading. The 
principle of brocch-loading is not a new 
one. Many of the earliest forms of cannon 
were of tliis type. Tlie success of the 
needle gun, adopted by the Prusaians in 
1861, showed the superiority of tliis style 
of rifle over the muzzle- loading variety, 
in rapidity and accuracy ol fire, and other 
European Powers began arming tiislr 
proops with breech-loading guns. The 
Frencli adopted the Chassopot, and tbe 
British Qovenuucnt followed with the 
Snider, which was replaced by the 
Martini-Henry In 1S71. The modem 
military rifle differs from these in 
being supplied with a magazine, fo 
tirat mure than one cartridge ia in- 
serted each time the breech U* opened. 
Armstrong and Eru{»p were pioneers in 
tlie application of the breech-loading 
principle to artillery. The Vjrccch met-han- 
ism of the now quick-firing field gun, with 
which our troops arc now being armed, is 
of such a nature tliat a single movement 
of a lever rot-ites and unlock^s the broech- 
plug, swings it out of ttie breech, and at the 
same time ejects the empty case. The 
breech-action of tlio new Trench gun, 
which Is capable of firing 20 rounds per 
minute, is also marvollou^y simple In its 
action. Heavy position guns are aLso 
constructed on Uiebreet'h-loading principle. 

BREMEN, a free city and stole of the 
Grorman empire, is situated on the river 
Weeer, about 60 miles from its mouth. 
The state has an area of 90 square miles 
and a pofmlation of a quarter of a million. 
The city is the second port of the empire, 
and one of tiio chief potts on the continent 
for einicrrants. 

BREMERHAVEN, at the month of the 
Wescr, is the sister port of Bremer., 
vessels of deep draught loading and 
unloading at Its docks. 

BRENNER PASS, THPm crosses the! 
central portion of tlie Tyrolese Alps. The 


ISdvrard f aye tip hh clidms to the FfOkidk 


of Ca lais an d Qulenne. 

’ BREVET* o commi^on granting honor- 
ary promotion to a milftary oflioer. a 
brevot-maior receives the pay of a captola 
and attains lull rank when a vacancy 
occurs. ^ 

BREVIARY, a Roman Oatiiolic service 
book whioh ail in Holy Orders are enjoined 
to us e daily. 

BREVIER. Sec Tijpf , 

BREWST^ SIR DAVID. 1. 1781, cf. 

1868 ; a famous scientist, whose reecarch 
work attracted much notice. He was 
editor of the Edintmrgh Encyclopaedia in 
1808, one of the founders of the British 
Association In 18S1, and was knighted in 
18S2 for his services to 8cienc.e. He mads 
important obscrvatioQS on the polarization 
of light, invented the kaleidoscope, and 
contributed valuable articles to most of the 
scientific Jouniats of his time. From 

1869 to his death he was principal of 
Edinburgh University. 

BRIAR, the root used in making pipes 
for smoking, is not Uie root of a briar but 
of a tree heath found near the Mediter- 
ranean, the name being a corruption of 
hrup^.re (F. (or heath), 

BRIA'REUS. In Greek myttiolofryt 
a ton of Uranu.s (lieavea), and Ge (earth). 
He is described as a moiister with 100 
hands and .^ift hend^, who with his brothers 
overcame the Titans when they made war 
ag.'iinst Itous (Jupiter). 

BRIDEWELL, originally tlie work- 
boufte and house of correction into whi(^ 
Edward VI. converted the palace of St, 
Bride, in BlacJrfriars, London ; now 
applied to any house of correction for 
x'flgrante. The original ** Bridewell ** was 
pulled down in 1864. 

BRIDGES are structures of wood, 
stone, iron, &c., crossing a gorge or deep 
hollow, or joining two banks separated by 
a body of water. (I) Arched Bridoee^ ai 
a rule, are built of stone, and consist of 
a series of semi-el'intical arches supporting 
the roadway. \\'aterloo Bridge, over the 
Tham'^ is a stone bridge, with nine such 
••irches. AK*li»»d bridges of cast or wrought 
iron frequently occur. (2) lu Suspension 
/irt ’fjfs the roa<lw8y is suspended upon 
ch.-iius, steel c.aJdes, or bare which pass 
over higii piers built on each aide of the 
river or hoJiow to be crossed. This type 
of bridee leaves a wide, clear w'aterway 
between (.he piers. Brooklyn Suspeimion 
Bridce has a ccjitraJ span 1,600 feet long. 


(3) CayitPn'ir Bridges of the simplest typa 
road from Germany to Italy crosses the ! consist of two beams projcctifjg obliquely 
para at an elevation of 4,668 feet, and a ' upwards from opr^osite banks or pierk 

....n icc? .....i *■ .... t.. ..i T 


railway over it was opened in 1867. 

BRENTFORD, the county town of 
Middlesex, stands at the junction of the 
Brent with tlio Thames. Here Edmund 
Ironside gained a victory over the Danes 
in lOGl, and Prince Rupert defeated a part 
of tlio I'arliaracntary forces, 1642 ; popula- 
tion over 16,000. 

BRESLAU, chief town of Bilesia, , , . 

Germany ; population 446,000. Situatea j horizontally upon perpendicular supports, 
on the Oder, in a district ricii in coal, Iron, I The CruinUn Viaduct in South Wales 
and zinc, it has extensive hardwaie 1 belongs to tliis class. Tlie Britannia 
Tkowan iminm rnoova 4 ." t 1.1 I mauuf.actnres, and is til® gTcat market of Tubulat Bridge over the Menai Strait 

u_ f • I 1 a ^0 of the; Ea,st Germany for timber and cereals, conslste of two long rectangular tubes — 

■■ • • 


and meeting at an angle above the roadway 
— the latter lying horizontally between 
the end? fixed in the banks or piers. The 
Forth P.ridge consists of a series of sudi 
arrangemeuta. Railway bridges on this 
principle are frequent in the mountainous 
districts of the United States. (4) Girder 
Bridges, the moat common form of iron 
bridge, corisist usually of girders placed 


Sea lsland.% and is now cultivated in many 
parte of Tropical America. The fruit ia 
globular in shape, and about the slzo of 
A toe melon. The natives of the South 
Soa Islands prepare it for use by baking 
it in hot embers. The inside tlien resc-m- 
bioa the onimb of wheaten bi'ead in 
^PPgirance, but Is Inafpi I to the tuste. 
^^^l^j^RBAHSFBARi, NICHOLAS* See 

® barrier erected in 
ww* or itooum and azu^iocilges, and 


port of France; population 85,000. 
Finely situated on a good harbour, with 
strong natural defences, its extensive 
fortificutions render It almost impregnable. 
Its roadstead is deep and commodious. 
The repairing and rellttinc of ships, and 
trade in naval suppUe.^ are tlie leading 
industdcj. The arsenal employs over 
8,000 men. 

BRETIQNY, a village in France, w here, 
in 1860 , a peace wae signed between 
Edward HL and the Ifrenoh, by which 


box girders — placed side by side, through 
which the railway runs. There are four 
spata supported by perpendicular stoco 
towers, with a total length of 1510 feet. 
The tubular bridge over the St. lAwreuco 
at Montreal is nearly two miles long. 
(6) Movable Bridges are exceedingly 
varied and arc so constructed that the 
roadway can be removed to allow vessels 
to pass,* The Tower Bridge, in which the 
roadway can be raised in two sectiona, 
belongs to the ** bascule ** type, an 
arrangement in which the projeettog 
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portion ii bolanoed by an Inner portion, 
^ latter descending into a kind of well 
wen the former is raised. The Barton 
Aqnedact over the Manchester Ship 
Canal can be turned on a pivot no that 
the bridge lien in midstream parallel to 
the banks. (6) PoTUtoon Bridges consist 
of a line of boats, barrels, etc., over which 
planks are laid. In the British Army tlie 
bodies of waggons, specially constructed 
for this purpose, are employed in making 
temporary bridges. 

BRIDGE OF SIGHS, a bridge in Venice 
connecting the ]>oge’s Palace with the 
State prisons. In tlie Middle Ages, 
prisoners sentenced to death in tlie Judg- 
ment Hall of the palace were conducted 
over this bridge to execution. 

BRIDGET, ST., b. ia02, d. 1.S73, was 
a Swede by birtli, who built the first 
monastery of the Augustioes in Sweden. 
She visited Rome in 1350 and spent ttie 
rest of her life there. There is also a 
much revered Irish saint named St. 
Bridget, Of St^ Bride, who lived in the 
5th century. 

BRIDGEWATER, FRANCIS EGERTON, 
Bake of, 6. 1736, d. 1803 ; the patron of 
James Brindley, and an entiuisiast in 
canal navigation. lie built the Bridge- 
water Canal, connecting his coal mines at 
Worsley witii Manchester, and by tlie 
success of this nndertaking laid the 
foundations of the canal system of 
England. 

BRIDGEWATER TREATISES, THE, 
a saries of eight theological works, written 
by eight authors chosen by the Royal 
Society. They were the result of a bequest 
of the Earl of Bridgewater, a clergyman 
of the Church of England, who at hie 
death, in 1829, left £8,000 to be devoted to 
a work on the Attributes of the Deity. 

BRIDGMAN, LAURA, h. 1829, d. 1889, 
a celebrated American deaf mute, wlio vtafi 
also blind. Carefully taught in the blind 
asylum of Boston, her mind developed 
in spite of iier ailiiction. Her own 
impressions and the observations made by 
her instructors, have proved of great 
swice to the teachers of deaf-mutes and 
the blind. 

BRIEF. 0) A brief (in law) is on 
epitome or abridged statement of a client’s 
ease for the instruction of counsel, with 
a reference to the points of law supposi;d 
to be applicable to the case. (2) Papal 
Briefe were letters sent by the Pope to 
individuals or religious communities on 
matters of discipline, appointments to 
benefices, indulgences. &c. f3) Church 
Briefs were letters in the king’s name sent i 
in England, after the Reformation, to ; 
archbishops, bisiiops, clergy, magistrates, i 
churchwardens and overseers, licensing 
ttiem to collect money for the building of 
churches or other charitable objects. : 
Being much abused they were regulated 
by a statute of Queen Anne and again by 
a statute of George IV. Pince 1S53 such 
briefs have been in abeyance. 

BRIGADE, a division of troops com- 
posed of a varying number of regiments or 
squadrons, commanded by a brigadier- 
general, and 80 supplied and equipped as 
to be able to operate independentJy. An 
infantry brigade numbers usually over 
4,000, a cavalry brigade, over 2.000. 

BRIGHT, JOHN, b, near Rochdale, 1811, 
A 1S89 ; a cotton manufacturer of 
Bochaale, and an eminent politician. 
Entering Parliament in 1843, bo contribu- 
ted largely to the Repeal of tlie Com Laws. 
Altcsr representing Manclie.<itcr for ten 
yearn he was, in 1857, rejected for tiis 
vigorous denunciation of tlxe Crimean and 
Obina Wars. IVom 1857 to his death be 
represented Birmingham. He supported 
the Reform BilJ of 1867, was president of 
Ibf Board of Trade in 1868, aod disagreed 


, with the Liberal policy on the Egyptian 
question in 1882, when he resigned liis 
seat in the Cabinet. In 1886 he attacked 
Gladstone’s Home Rule Bill, and from 
that time identified himself with the 
Unionist party. An ardent reformer, a 
lover of Justice, a brilliant orator, and ever 
an advocate of peace, he was one of the 
most striking figures in the political life 
of tlie loth century. 

BRIGHTON, a popular watering place 
in .Classes. Until the middle of tlie 18th 
century it was merely a fishing village. 
From Shoreham, near .Brighton, Charles 
IT., in 1651, escaped in a fisiiing boat. The 
Royal Pavilion, with its gardens, now in 
tlie hands of the municipal authorities, 
was built as a residence for George IV. 
with whom Brighton was a favourite re- 
sort. A fine promenade extends for throe 
miles along the sea front. (Forpopulation, 
etc., see p. 002.) 

BRIN'DISI. a busy port of south-east 
Italy, formerly the tennimia of the 
European portion of the overland route to 
India. In ancient times the Romans 
used it as a naval station. Figs, wine, and 
olive oil ore exported in large quantities. 
Since 1898, when the P. & O. Company 
began to make Marseilles si mail station 
and port of call, the annual tonnage of the 
port has fallen considerably. 

BRINDLEY. JAMES, b. at Tliornsctt, 
DerbysJiire, 171 C, d. 1772, was a great 
ongiiicor. Inventions he had made for 
pumping water from mines attracted the 
notice of tlie Duke of Bridgewater, who 
employed him to superintend tlie con- 
struction of tlie Bridgewater Canal. 
Before his death ho had accomplished the 
cutting of SCO miles of canal in England. 

BRIQUETTE, a mixture of coal dust 
and pitch compressed into the form of a 
brick and used as fuel. 

BRISBANEl, capital of Queensland, on 
Uie Brinbane River, 25 miles inland ; 
population 125,000. It is in railway 
communication with Sydney, and exports 
large quantities of wool from the Darling 
Downs. Tlie harbour accommodates 
large steamers, but requires con.-<tant 
dredging. The town receives its name 
from Sir Tliomas Brisbane, Governor of 
New fiouth Woles, 1821-6. 

BRISTOL, a city and port, on the Avon, 
on the borders of SomerKct and Glouccstrr- 
.sliire. Its trade w'ith Ireland, Canada, 
West Indies, and South America is con - 
siderable and increasing. Tlie new dcx?k 
at Avonraouth, now (190C) building, at 
a coat of nearly 1 J millions, will offer great 
faciliUea to shipping. The city has an 
ancient cathedral, wliicb is, iiowever. sur- 
passed in beauty by tiiechun h of St. Mary 
Uedcliffc.; (Forpojmlation, etc., sec p. 902.) 

BRITANNIA METAL, a w'liite alloy of 
zinc, antimony, copper, and bismuth, 
used largely for teapots, forks, and spoons. 

BRITANNIA TUBULAR BRIDGE. 
Sec Bridges. 

BRITISH BORNEO. See Itnrneo. 
BRITISH COLUMBIA with the adjacent 
island of Vancouvw, ia a iirovince of 
Western Canada, on the Pacific sea-board ; 
area, 403,000 square miles; population 
180,000. The lloc'ky Mountains and Uie 
Coast Range traverse it from north to 
south. Along the coast strip the rainfall 
is abundant, and extemsive forests of pine 
i and fir are found. Coal of a good quality 
exists in great quantities in Vancouver 
and the adjacent islands. Gold is worked 
In the Yukon Valley, silver in the Kootenay 
District. TTie mineral wealth still un- 
worked is believed to be very great. Tiie 
soil and climate are adapted to fruit and 
dairy farming. The salmon fisheries of 
tee Fraser river are very valuable, tin 
being imported in vast quantities from 
Singapore lor canning purposes. The 


tee south of the province, and htm fta 
terminus at Vancouver, a raing port, in 
fteamship communication with China and 
Japan. Victoria, the capital, situated on 
Vancouver Island, has a splendid harbour 
BRITISH EMPIRE, THE, comprises' 
eleven million square miles of territory 
under British rule. It occupies one-fifte 
of tho earth’i surface, and contains a 
populat on nearly equal to one-fourth of 
tlie human race. Nearly one-half of 
the empire lies within the temperate zones, 
a fact which gives Britain an advantage 
possessed by no other European nation. 
Besides the British Isles, the Empire 
comprises ; — (1) Territories suited to the 
permanent settlement of a white popula- 
tion; — Canada, Australia, New Zealand, 
Capa Colony, Natal, the Transvaal, and 
the Orange River Colony. (2) Terri- 
teries unsuited to such settlement : — India, 
Ceylon, and many islands in the Indian 
Ocean, British Raat Africa, West African 
Ijossossions, British Honduras, Britwh 
(Tuiana, Jamaica, and numerous West 
India Islands. Those, generally speaking, 
have a tropical climate, and possess a 
dense native population. They are mostly 
under the ^control of offidals appointed 
by the English Government, and servo 
a field for the exploitation of British 
capital and for the exorcise of civilising 
infiucnces. (3) Strategical positions and 
points on Die great trade route.«i : — 
Gibraltar, Malta, Aden, Singapore, La buan, 
ITong-Kong, St. Helena, Ascemsion. TTbere 
are, besides, vast territories in Africa nndcr 
British influence and protection. Refer 
to “ British Bnijiire " in Indf>x. 

BRITISH GUIANA, Bee Ouiana. 
BRITISH RONDU'RAS, a Crown Colony 
in Central America, acquired from Spain 
by treaty in 1670. Area, 7,600 square 
miles ; population 38,000. Tiie climate is 
moist and hot, and unsuited to Europeans, 
except In Uie uplands of Oie interior. 
Extensive forests yield mahogany, log- 
wood, cedar, and india-rubber. Sugar is 
grown and coffee planting is increasing. 
Belize, the capital, on a good harbour, 

does a large export trade. 

BRITISH MUSEUM, THE, the greai 
national storehouse of antiquities, books 
manaHcripts, and art trca.sure8. is situatec 
in Great Bussell Street, London. In 175^ 
Montague IIouso was purchased by th( 
authority of Parliament as a home icx te^ 
Cotton MSS., the Harley MSS., and te' 
library and museum of Sir Hans Sloanc 
all of wliich had been acquired by th 
nation; thus originated the British Museun 
In 1815 AlontagueHouatwaapulled dowi 
and the present building erected In ii 
place, toe great domed Reading Roon 
capable of seating 300 rejidcm, each i 
a separata desk, being added in 1857. B 
1883 the collection had so grown that tl 
Natural History exhibits wore remov* 
to a separate building at South Kcnslti 
ton. The library consists of about t^ 
million books, besides manuscripts^rii 
and ])amphlet9. Innumerable relics of bj 
gone civilisations— Assyrian, Babylonit 
Egyptian, Greek and Roman — 
prehistoric remains, specimens of 
and mediaival pottery, 
all arranged witli groat ^11 ^ 
render tiiis a collection of priceless val 
BRITTANY, the peniasular province 
Prance, bctw'cen the English CAiannel i 
the Bay of Biscay ; area, 13,000 squ 
miles; population 3,200,000. The p 
cipal occupation In tlie interior is agri 
ture, thoui^ this is in a backward C4:>ndit 
Pishing employs largo numbers of 
coast population. The people arc a 
to the W elsh both in descent and di 
.sitlon. Ardbnd the coast are nnine 
pretty watering places, many of I 
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MlgbUonr iltiuiicd. DroIdiCkt >nd | 
Bmmii renmiiui sre common. Brittany 
it steadily increasing in tayour with 
BngUflh tourists. Chief towns : — Brest, 

St Malo, Nantes, an d I/O ricnt 

BROAD ARROW, THE, is a markin the 
form of an arrow-head used to mrirk 
coremment property. It was originally 
the badge of Sydney ot Penshurst, but 
how it acquired its present use is unknown. 

It is a felony to oblit erate the mark. 

BROADBENT. SIR WIUJAM, 6. 18Sr>, 
is one of the leaders of the Medical pro- 
fession. lie is Oonaulting Physician to 
St. Mary’s Hospital and to tlio London 
Fever Hospital, and is Pliysic-ian. to the 
Ki^. Of his many contributions to 
Medical Science, his works on the pulse 
and on the nervous system are tiie most 
famous. 

BROAD CHURCH, n. '^(;hool of thought 
In the Church of Lnghaid tliat aitachea 
more Importance to tlie performance of 
every-day duties than to religious obser- 
vances. It values right action more than 
strict orthodoxy of qreed, and exercises 
the right of making a free use of the intel- 
lect in dealing with religious que.stiona, 
instead of passively accepting what lias 
been put forth by authority. Arnold of 
Rugby, Frederick Denison Maurice, and 
Charles Elingsley are typical examples of 
Ibis school. 

BROADS, THE. are shallow lakes in 
K orfolk and Suffolk. They are expansions 
of the Yare, r»are, and Waveney — three 
rivers which enter the North ftca at Yar- 
mouth. They are admirably adapted for 
yachting, vessels of light draught being 
specially constructed to navigate these 
waters. They are much frequented in 
Fummer as a holiday resort. Wroxham 
and Oulton are the principal yachting 
centres. 

BROBDINONAO, in Dean Swift’s “ Gul- 
liver’s Travels,” an imaginary country 
of giants. Everything in it was on a 
gigantic scale. 

BROCADE, a fabric into which arc 
worked patterns that stand out in relief 
from the rest of the material. The name 
was once applied to cloth, woven from 
gold and silver threads, sometimes mixed 
with silk^ 

BROCEEN, THE, a peak of the Harz 
Mountains, (Germany, much visited by 
tourists; height, 3,746 feet. The "Spectre 
of the Brocken,” seen from the top of 
the mountain under certain atmospheric 
conditions, is merely the observer’s own 
shadow cast by the sun upon the clouds. 

BROCK, THOMAS, b. at Worcester, 
1847, after a distinguished course in the 
Royal Academy Schools became pupil and 
assistant to Foley, sculptor, R.A. In 
1891 he was elected an academician, 
and his reputation rapidly inciiased. 
Specimens of liw powerful work may be 
seen in many Britiaii cities, and in India. 
One of the giifate.st, ” A Moment of Feril,” 
is a noble equestrian group, purchased 
under the Ohantery bequest. He i.s now, 
<1005-6) engaged on tlie sculpture of the 
Memorial to Queen Victoria in front of 
Bucking ham Palace, London. 

BROMHEAD. See Itorke** Drift. 
BTONTE. CHARLOTTE, (afterwards. 
Mrs. Nlcholls), 6. 1816, d. 1856; acelebratcd 
Maglish novelist. Her childhood was 
the village of Hawortli, near 
ixelghloy, Yorkshire, where her father 
death of her mother in 
ijzo, tlje severe reetrlctions in Hie matter 
M emusementa and companions placed 
children by an eccentric fatlicr, 
Rmilr younger sisters, 

niotbld^t^,*’}? •ttributed the 

•intern hiSl*cXl!r'u7"l?- ^ “*«• 
«*a consUerabl, Utotary talant. 


Emily, (ta 1*46, prodnea " 

Heigfcta," and Anne, " Am«* OrW, but 
these novels are much inferior to we work 
of the eldest sister. Under the name of 
Cmror Bell, Charlotte, in 1847, nchieved 
fame with "Jane Eyre,” a novel still 
largely read. Her other works are 
” Shirley,” " Villette." and " The Pro- 
fessor.” Within a year after her marriage 
she died of consumption, a disease wliich 
had already carried off her sisters. 

BRONZl^ an alloy of copper and zino in 
which copper preponderates, the propor- 
tion varying according to the kind of 
bronze required. It is largely used in 
coinage and in the making of omamenta 
and statues. Qun-metal and bell-metal 
are varieties of bronze. 

BRONZE AGE. a period In the hlotory 
of many races wtien bronze was used in the 
making of weapons, ornaments, and variou.-^ 
utensils. The Bronze Age varied in point 
of time witli different parts of the globe, 
liefer to Indrr. 

BROOKE, SIR JAMES, 6. 1S05, d. 18C8 ; 
an adventurous Englishman, who became 
Pajah of Sarawak, north-west Jionieo. 
He served for some years in the army of the 
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BROWNE. Sm TMMAS, 6. 

1605, d. 1682 ; physician, antiquary, 
philosopher, and one of the most learned 
men of his day. His " Religio Medici ** 
(the religion of a doctor) is a work of great 
penetration, dcaUng with morals and 
religion. 

BROWNIE, the name given by super- 
stitioas Scots to a spirit who, at night, 
performs various little friendly offices roc 
the household to which ho is partial. Ha 
is supposed to sweep floors, chum milk, 
dec., end seems to be the Scotch variation 
of our ” Robin QoodfcUow.” 

BROWNINQ, MRS. (n<«e Elizabeth 
Barrett), b. 1809, d. 1S61 ; a celebrated 
English poetess. Bhe had but feeble 
health, and was a woman of very high- 
strung temperament. In 1846 she mar- 
ried Robert Browning, the poet, and from 
that time lived principally in Florence. 
Her best known poems are " Aurora 
Leigh” and "Lady Geraldine's Court- 
ship.” Her sonnets are full of feeling and 
beauty. 

BROWNINQ, ROBERT, h. in London, 
IRI‘2. J. 1S8‘J ; one of the greatest of 
English poets. Hw first poem, Pauline, 


Ea.st India Company, but gave up his I was published in 1833, and from that date 

‘ ‘ ' he wrote almost without a break till his 

death. His poetry is marked by depth 
of thought, a fearless search after truth, 
a healthy optimism, and a rich diction, 
marred by ruggedness of expression. 
” Tlie Ring and tlie Book ” Is tlie best 
known of his longer poem.s. His most 
popjilar poems are "The Pied Piper of 
Liamelin ” and " How they brought the 
good news from QI.ent to Aix.” He died 
at Florence, hut was buried in the Poefe*' 
Corner of Westminster Abbey. 

BRUCE, JAMES, b. 1730. d. 1794; a 
famous Scot<^'ij traveller, who added 
greatly to geographical knowledge. He 
explored tlio liarbary States, visited 
Baalbec and Palmyra, and from 1768-72 
led a most adventurous life in Abyssinia, 
where he traced the Blue Nile to its source. 
On the publication of the record of hia 
trav^^’s many of his statements, since 
proved to have been in the main correct, 
were openly Uen-ied. 

BRUCE, ROBERT, king of Scotland, 
1306-1329, was crowned at Scone W’hile 
Scotland was still nominally under English 
rule. Twdee defeated by tlie English 
troops of Edward I. he fled to tlie Hebrides, 
whence he emerged in 1307, and called the 
Scots to arms. The death of Edward I. 
prevented any immediate measures being 
taken for tlie reconqueat of Scotland. In 
1314 he defeated Edward 11. at Bannock- 
burn, thereby making his position as king 
secure. In 1328 Edward III. acknow- 
ledged the independence of Scotland. 

BRUGES, a town in Belgium ; popula- 
tion 55,000. It is an Important canal 
centre and has considerable lace manu- 
factures. In the 13th century it was a 
most flourishing town, and it still retains 
its mediieval appearance. A ship canal 
in course of construction, connecting it 
with the North Sea, will enable vessels of 
3,000 tons burthen to reach it. 

BRUMMEL, BEAU. b. 1778, d. 1840; 
the most, distinguished of a set of fashion- 
able fops, who gained notoriety in tlie relga 
of Cicorge lY. by their dre'vs and actions. 
For many jears hia opinion was held 
sacred on question.'' of dress and etiquette. 
He spent a laiye fortune, and losing the 
king’s friendship fled to Franco to avoid 
Ilia creditors. He died insane in ae 
asylum at Oaen, 

BRUNEL', SIR MARC ISAMBARD, • 

in Normandy, 1769. d. IS 19; a Lamont 
engineer. Driven from France in 1792 bj 
the French Revo!utioi», he took refuge ii 
the United States, where he bccanie ai 
engineer, supervised the fortiiyiag o 


commission and fitted out a vessel at hia 
own expense with the view of suppressing 
piracy in tlie East Indies. Having 
assisted the uncle of the Sultan of Borneo 
to put down a rebellion, be was made 
Rajah of Sarawak, 1811. This position 
ho lield for over 20 years, and by the firm- 
ness of hia rule he suppressed licad- 
huntiiig and piracy, eatabluhed law and 
order, and exercised a strong civilising 
in/Iuenca in bis district, ilia nephew 
succeeded him as Hujah. 

BROOBliYN, an important town and 
seaport on Long Island, U.S.A. ; population 
1,160,000. 'fhe suspension bridge con- 
necting it with Now York is nearly a mile 
long, and has five distinct passage ways, 
two for ordinary veliicles, two for electric 
and steam tram.s. and one for foot pas- 
sengers. Its shipping trade rivals that 
of New York, and its manufactures are 
conaiderahlc. 

BROUGHAM, HENRY, LORD, b. at 

Rdiuburgh, 1779, d. 1S68 ; a famous 
lawyer and politician. He was called to 
the bar in 1808. Entering parliament in 
1810, he boldly attacked the slave trade. 
His brilliant and clever defence of Queen 
Caroline, in 1820, brought him much public 
favour and the King’s displeasure. Raised 
to tlie peerage in 18.30, he warmly supoorfed 
the Reform Bill of 1832. He vv«ui succeew- 
ful in introducing many much-needed 
roforxns in the law, and to this end he 
devoted the greater part of his life. 

BROWN BESS, the old flint-lock musket 
In use in the British army up to 1842, 
when it was superseded by a musket flred 
by a percussion cap. Bess is a corruption 
of the Dutch " bus,” a gun barrel. The 
barrels were browned to prevent rust. 

BROWNE, CHARLES FARRER (Arte 
mns Ward), 5. 1834, d. 1867 ; a roost 
original America: humourist. He visited 
England in 1866, his lectures attracting 
largo audiences. He died at South- 
ampton, tlie strain of his English 
tour having proved too much for a con- 
stitution already wasted b> consumption. 
" Artemus Ward Hia Book ” and " Arte- 
inus Ward among the Mormons,” conUdn 
some rich specimen-s of his humour. 

BROWNE, ROBERT, b. 1550, d, 1030; 
tlie founder of a sect of extreme Puritans — 
the Browiiista —in Uie reign of Fili/abcth. 
He began preaching in 1581, and by his 
aggressive meUiods often came into 
conflict wiUi the authorities. His follow- 
ers •uffered much perstHMJtion, ami after- 
wards idea tided tiiormselves with the 
Indepeudeuts. Browne died io prison. 
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OaffiESRAL m»X>RHATION. 


Ml AtMni^Afid 

He c«me t& England hi 
imd frhUe in the empley of ia»e 
Bniwb QoTemnMnit S&vented a machine 
fer makhig ptUIoy blocks, whkh is. still 
need. Mis chief work was the constnictian 
of the Thames Tunnel, which is now a 
railwaj tunnel. He ia the originator of 
many labom^saving invendons. 

SBOSEL, ISAMBABD KDfODOM, son 
of the above, h. IBOO, dL 1869. He was 
Che designer of the difton Suspension 
Bridge and of the 8.S. Great Western^ the 
i)»t steamship to cross the Atlantic. Be 
waa appointed engineer to the Great 
Western Railway and built their main 
line. He directed the constniction of the 
Oteol Bostern. and superintended tl)e 
making of docks at Card ill and Milford 
Haven. 

BBIJNIG, a pass in the centre of 
Switzerland, S,540 feet above sea -level. It 
is often used by tourists passing from 
Lake Brienz to Lake Lucerne. 


BRXJNN, a manufacturing town of 
Moravia, Austria; population 98,000. Coal 
is foundln the vicinity, and it is tlie leading 
wooUen manufacturing centre of Auetria. 
The strong ramparts and moats, which 
once defended it, have now been replaced 
by avenues. Napoleon I. used Brunn as 
b« headquarters after his victory at. 
AusterTite; 

BRUNSWICK, a dunliy of Gerraany, 
area 1,424 square ini!e.s ; iiopulation 
435,000. Tlic indu.stries are chiefly 
agricultural, tiiough coal, iron, and 
asphalt are \\orlcod in consiclorahle 
quantities. Beet is gi'owTi on a large 
^cule, nearly 100,000 tons of sugar being 
annually made from it. Hops, wheat, flax, 
and fruits arc largely cultivated. Ninety- 
seven per cent, of the people are Lutiieraiis 
in religion. Brunswick, the capital, is 
the leading manufacturing centre of tlie 
duchy; population 128,000. 

BRUSH, CHARLES FRANCIS, h. 1810 ; 
a distinguished American inventor, who 
has devoted much attention to electric 
lighting. Since 1875 he h.as taken out 
over fifty patents, most of which are in 
common u.-c. T7ie Brush Klectric.al 
Engineering Co., London, was formed 
mainly with the idea of bis] 

iifvcntlons. 

BRUSSELS. capital and centre of tlic 
canal and railw'ay system of Belgium ; 
population 587,000. Ite buildings, boule- 
vards, shops, and general air of gaiety 
make of it a miniature Paris. Its lace 
laanufacturcs are considerable, but few 
carpets arc now made tJiei*e. Tho work 
of widening and deepening the canal, 
connecting it with the Scheldt, will, when 
completed, enable sea-going vessels of 
2,000 tons to reach tiie city. 

teUTUS. MARCUS JUNIUS, b. 85 B.C., 
a Bmnan who followed the stoical tenets 
ot Oato, whose daughter, Portia, he 
miuried. At the instigation of Cassius 
be' headed the conspiracy against Corsar 
and was present at his assassination. He 
was drfeated in battle at Philippi (42 B.c.) 
by Octavius and Mark Antony, and died 
by his own sword. 

itoANT, WnUAM CULLEN, 5.1794, 
d. 1878. an American poet and journalist. 
He resembles Wordsworth to some extent 
injds choice of subjects. His first volume 
oLpoems, **Tho Ages,'* published in 1821, 
esnilUished bis reputation as a poet. The 
** of Years," " Thanatopais,” and 

his poems of nature are very fine. From 
1820 to bis death he was editor of the 
New torik Bvening Poet . 

waw niR, A at Belfast, 1838, 

historiaiL and ptMUdtuBL, entered Pariia- 
ment in 1807, was a stauxiGh supporter of 
Mr. aiadstone in his Home-Roie policy. 


and In 1893 joined his cabinet. In 1905 
ha. was appointed Clitef Becretaty . lor 
Irdand, and sinoe then Bzitiah Amnassa- 
dor at Washington. Ho has travelled 
far and wide, and written much. Ids most 
notable wortss being "Tlie American 
Gommon wealth," " The Holy Homan 
Empire," and' "Two Centuries of Irish 
History." He has reoeivod the O.M. 

BUBONIC PLAGUE is Urn Black Death 
or the Middle Ages and Is still rampant in 
Asja. Amongst other symptoms the 
lymphatic glands of the armpits and groins 
swell forming masses termed buboes. FHec 
Plague " in M e d. Pi et.} 

BUCCANBIERS, Tiw , a formidable body 
of pirates of all nationalities, who ravaged 
the West Indies in the 17th century. They 
were cliaracterized by extreme ferocity 
and brutality, llicir efforts were princi- 
pally directed againet f^panisli dipping, 
although tliey had no hesitation in 
attacking .ships of other nations. Henry 
Morgan, the best known Englishman 
among tliem, rose to be admiral of the 
buccaneer fleet, and acquired such power 
that he was kniglited and made governor 
of Jamaica. I'cace between England and 
Bpain, disunion among the leaders, and 
determined ctToria on the part of European 
nations to crush them, broke up tho 
organisation. The best thing that can 
bo said of them is tfmt, by weakening 
fipanisli rule in America, they asfsieted in 
opening up the West Indies to European 
trcido . 

BUCENTAOR, the state barge u«ed by 
the Doge of Venice in tlie annual ceremony 
of Wf'dding Venice to the Adriatic. In 
this ceremony, which took place on 
Ascension Day, the Doge dropped a ring 
into tiie sea. The custom symbolized 
the supremacy of Venice in the Adriatic. 
The last bucentaur was destroyed in 1797, 
when Ven ice ceased to exist aa a republic. 

BUCHBPH'ALUS. the famous Theasaliau 
charger of Alexander the Great. After 
carrying his master through many cam- 
paigns in A^'ia, he was killed in battle in 
Noji/h-west India, where Alexander built 
a town to his memory. 

BUOEB, MARTIN, b. 1491, d. 1551 ; 
a learned G^man monk, and follower of 
^ifartin Luther. He gainefl great fame in 
Germany by his preaching and hf.s learning. 
Invited to England by Edward Vl„ he was 
appointed Professor of Tt»cology at 
Cambridge, wiicre he died. The evtent 
of his knowledge roused the admiration 
even of his religions opponents. 

BUCHANAN, GEORGE, b. near Loch 
Lomond. 150(1, d. 1582, a famous scholar 
and historian, was sent by hfeiincle, George 
Heriot, to Paris ITniversity. Returning to 
Scotland for tho second Umo, in 1505, he 
l*ecame classical tutor to the young Queen j 
Mary, and soon afterwards Moderator of I 
the (iencral Assembly of the Clhurch of j 
Scotland. He was also appointed tutor, ! 
in 1570, to Prince James, afterwards 
James I. of England. Bncbiiiian was a 
man of talent and profound classical 
learning. His mcMt famous works (in 
Latin) were his " History of Scotland,” 
and a " Paraphrase of tiie Psalms.” 

BUCHANAN, ROBERT WILLIAM, b. of 
Scottish parents, in England, 1841, d. 
1901, poet and novelist. He came into 
note as a poet in 1866, when he published 
" London Poertw." O^er poems followed, 
but he is best known as a novelist, liis best 
works being " The Shadow of the Sword,” 
" Badml Dene." and " God and the Man." 

BUCHAREST, capital of Rouinania; 
population exceeds 270,000. Situated in 
the middle of the fertile WaUachiaa plain, 
and connected by railway with Auatco- 
Hnngary, Bamia, and the Black Sea, It 
has become a great coilecthig station fur 
wheat, mafro, and other cezvals, and is 
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north -west of the town. ^romw 

BUGIQNGBAM (Qearge TilUanO* BUB’ 
OF, 5. 1593, d. 1628 . Ho Stood to 

favour of James L, and becamo chief 
minister of diaries I. on bis accession. Hs 
incurred popular hatred by lending a fiset 
to Ifrancc, in 1626, td be ns^ agadnst the 
Huguenots in Bochelle. Over dbuudes fee 
had conqflete ascendancy, and moat of the 
troubles between that king and iiis early 
parliaments wore due to him. In 1027 
ho led an expedition to aid the Hngoenots, 
which ended in distuiter. 'While fitting 
out a fresh expedition, at PortsmontU, ha 
was stabbed to death by an officer named 
li’elton, who was acbiated chiefly by 
® revenge a personal grievance. 

BUCKINGHAM PALACE, one of the 
royal pohu^ in Ix>ndon, was boilt toe 
IV. in 182.5, and stands on tlie site 
of Buckingham House, the residenca of 
.Sheffield, Duke of Bnckingliam, fa the 
reign of Queen Anne. The principal 
faoado, overlooking ®t. James's Park, was 
added later, and being made of soft, 
easily worked stone, is painted to prevent 
weathering. Edward VII. occupies it 
when in London, and the royal drawing- 
rooms are held there. Visitors will find' 
it difficult to obtain admission to view tlje 
palace; even Royalty Hie a place they 
may call homo. 

BUCKLE, HENRY THOMAS, b. 1922, 

d. 1862 ; historian and philosopher. His 
1 i fe was gi ven over almost entirely to stody. 
He nrojocted writing "The History of 
Civilisation in Europe," tl»e introductory 
volumes of which, v>nb)ished fa 1858, 
created intense Ic.terest by the bola 
theories put forth and tlie extensive 
learning displayed. His early death 
l)reventert the completion of the work. 

BUDA-PEST, tlie leading city of Hun- 
gary, on the Danube; population about 
810,(XW), It really consists of two cities, 
Buda, a city dating from Roman times, on 
the right bank ; Pest, a more recent city, 
on the left bank ; but the two are under one 
corporation. A fine suspension bridge 
connects the tw’O towns. Buda contati^ 
many mineral sprliurs, notably that of 
Hnnyadi-Jnnfw, J'est is busier and 
more important, indu'-trially, than Buda, 
and contain.^ the nowly-buiit Houses of 
Parliament for the Hungarian deputies. 
Bada-Pc-?t stands on the main lino from 
Vienna to Constant inople, is a groat 
collecting contra for tlie products of tho 
great Hungarian plain— grain, winA wool, 
cuttle— and does a large river trade. Tho 
flour mills of the town are highly important, 
Hungarian floor being much superior to 
that ground in other countries from 
ilungarian wheat 

BUBMHA. Refer to Inder. 

BUDDHISM. Refer to /nder- 

BUDGET, THE, the statement of the 
government's financial alTaira laid annually 
before Parliament by tlie rhanoellor of 
tho Exchequer. It gives details of the 
expenditure during the past 
estimates the expense* of 
with a list of the sources from which tho 
monev is to be raised. # « a 

BDESHOS AT'BK&oairfW rf th. Ar^ 
tine Republic ; 

Situated on the shalfaw estuary of the 
La Plata, constant dredging Is neoe^r]^ 
allow ocean-going veisete to i^e the 
extensive docks and wharves of the town. 
It is a railway centre, and exports w^, 
hides, tallow, meat, and wheat, the latin 
In rapidly increasing quantities. It w 
ft go-fthead city, lit by electricity, end 
with a good service of deotric tranuL TM 
climate is dry and heaJtby. 

BUITALO, a town in the United fltatea ' 
populfttlon 852,000. Situated on 
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gteiraRiver» neaf Its jnuetioa with I^ako 
1^ it is admirably ^daplad for tomdo. 
It is a great railway centre, many miles 
of rails lying within tbe limiln of the 
city alone. Its oommerce by lake and rail 
has increased ec:<rmoiisly during the past 
twenty years. It is a groat collecting 
Btation.f<»r grain, timber, and metals, much 
of which la sent by way of the Welland 
Canal to fSm Atlantic. Hero, in 1901, 
President Mo Kinley wag shot. The 
Niagara Palls proyide the power for ite 
elec tric l ighting, traction, etc. 

BUFE^lUXI* no animal resembling the 
ox in genera] appearance, but larger, 
heayier, more muscular, and more active. 
There arc two distinct species, the straight- 
necked iLsiatic, and the hump-necked 
American buffalo. Great numbers of 
the former are still found wild in the 
galley of t!ie Zambesi, in South Africa. In 
India and the adjacent countries it has 
been domesticated, and performs all the 
duties of tfie o.v. Pemmican, the dried 
nosh of the bison or American buffalo, 


and once the principal food of the early 
pioneers of the central and western 
parts of the United States, is now a thing 
of t he po st. Sec Bison. 

BUPkON, b. in Uurgundv, 1707, d. 1 7g«? ; 
a great French naturalist. In 173ft Ijo 
waa put in charge of the Jardin du Hoi 
toe Zool<Hrical Gardens of Louis XIV. 
In this capacity he produced bis Natural 
IXisto^, a work In 30 volumcp, which 
ocenpied him nearly forty years. 

BUGLE. a musical wind instrument, 
with a cup mouth-piece, made of copper, 
brass or silver. Its piercing, far-rcuching 
sound makes it peculiarly suitable for 
p‘ring signals to. solch'ors, for wlik-h xuirpoee 
It is (diiefly aso<i. Tlie bugle-call.s or 
signals are all formed from Ute notes of 
t!io common cborri in the key of C. The 
Kent bugle was formerly used in br.vs 
bands, but its place is now tali on by the 
cornet. 

BUHL WORK is the ornunionlrition of 
furniture and other articles by iidaying 
with brass, mother o' pearl, tortoiseshell 
iTorv, fancy woods, &c. 

B^AWATOl a town in Jlatnbelcland, 
Southern Rbodesia, 1,300 mik-j by rail 
from Cape Town. It lies in a fertile 
district rich in minerals, gold especially ; 
^d it seems destined to become tlio centre 
m a large white population. Near it are 
the Matoppo Hills, where Cecil llhodcs 
was buned. 

, BULGARIA. an important principality 
in the Balkan Peninsula ; area 37 200 
square miles ; population 3,741,000 
Kastern Eoumelia now forms part of 
Bulgana, and has been recogni.sed as such 
by toe chief European powers since ]<!8G 

the 

Turtash iSmpme, and granted autonomy 
Thetorritoiy 

gmstets roughly of two sloncs of the 
B^ang, ono to the north the other to the 
S perform the 

*2? " between Russia 

About one-half of tlie 
conntiy ig under pasture: and sliecn 
^ in large 
silk, and attar^f 
® neighbourhood of Pbilin- 

fr<^vFeun« to 
^tantin^l^ wdhag growing manufac- 

L leather. 

■ separating 

1 Of a Tene! are tigo 


QS3NERAL INFORMATIOK 

by . ‘bnBcbOod^ In iiiinesv 
bulkheado mo constfoetod to prevent 
ffooding in toe weiiltoig portiosa* 

BULL. (1) Boil s an edict of 

the Pope with toe bulla, asmall loaden seal, 
attached. (2) A humorous blunder con- 
sisting of a statement containing contra- 
dictory termA The gentlmnan who 
proposed that all local societioa, w'ith a 
merobensliip Of from one to a hundred, 
should send tl'.ree delegates to conference, 
committed a bull. 

BULL-BAITXNG. a fayourlto English 
sport !ip to toe reign of George IV. Dogs, 
si>oci!i1ly bred for this sport, were set upon 
the bull, which was nsually tied to a stake 
iu an enclosure. Occa=«ionally the bull 
was allowed to run free. *Tho dogs, 
which hare developed into the modern 
bull-dog, possessed' powerful protruding 
lower jaws, .and W’ere very tenacious in 
tlicir hold. They were trained to aim at 
the muzzle of the bull, lliis sport suo- 
cumlicd to the verdict of popular 
opinion, 

BULLER, SIR BEDVERS, b. 1839 , 
a well-known English general, with vi'ide 
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uuUtary experience. lie took’ part In the 
; Red River E.ri>edition, 


Gfiina War, IftCO, ......u, v.w.., 

1870; Ashanti War, 1874; Kaffir War, 
1878*, Zulu War of 1878-9 (wlien he won 
the V.C.), lii-st Roct War, 1882 ; and the 
Sondaa War, 1884. During the South 
.‘Vfnean V/ ar, 1899-] 900, he conducted the 
(v. raliona in NaUl for the relief of 
Ladysmith. Before nltaining this end 
fie suffered three reverses in succession on 
the Tiigcla. On returning to England 
his conduct of the war w Cs Bnbjccted to 
severe criticism, and in .ittempting to 
justify lua actions in a speech made at, 
a limchcori in London, 1902, ho was 
deemed by the War Otllce authorities 
to have committed a grave indiscretion, 
removed from hfa command at AJdcrsliot 
uuct placed upon half-pav ; d. 1908. 

BULLET. a small projectile used for 
revolvers, rifles, and niaohinc-guns. In 
warf-ure, since the introduction of breech- 
loaders, the round buUct has been almost 
entirely superseded by an elongated 
conical bullet, which forms a part of toe 
cartridge. The bullet used largely in toe 
brmsh army consists of a compressed 
lead centre, coated with cupro-nickel. 
The removal of the latter from the point 
expo.scs the lend, and converts the bullet 
into a * Dum-dum,*' which inflicts a nasty 
wound, as toe lead expands on striking 
a bone. Tbo use of Dum-dum or expand- 
typo is prohibited in 

civilized warfare. 

BULL-nOHTlNG, too national sport of 
bpain and toe Spanish-speaking peoples ol 
South America. Many of the larger 
ton ns in Spain have splendid enclosures 
wbicU the exhibition takes place 
^ese enclosuixjs are capable of seating 
thousands of spectators, who sit in ticS 
overlooking the ring. The sport begins 
by driving toe bull into tlie arena, where 
he is roused to a state of fury by two 
horeemen. the ptcodom, who probe Idin 
with bluntc’ lances^ and by Revcral men 
on foot, toe banderifleros, who hurl amith 
barbs at him. When toe buU has been 
rendered stoost mad with rage, the tom 
ol the pnncipal performer, tLa mtuador 
com^. with a abort pointed 

swcffd, and with the ** muleta,** a aman red 

too bulls chwge. iliis work tequhS 
^eat nerve, a Mmdj hand, and a keen gye. 
Ho may avoid eoveral cl^ges befora 

thrust which ends toe conteeA The 
•t a point between toe 
<*on8idered a di«grace 

usttally small, but etroag and o^ile, Tfc- 


are also fond of thU cruel 
BULUOB. See Commsrdal I>ieUonarv 

St^ concluded, 1850, by which both 
parties undertook to reepect the nentrality 
of a proposed ship-canal across the Isthmui 
of Panama. It was abrogated, 1901, by 
a new treaty, which acknowledges the 
right of the United States to oonstroct 
and pr otec t s uch ca naL 
BULyra-LI^N, EDWARD, firat 
Baron lytton, b, 1803, a. 1873 ; novelist, 
dramatist, diplomatist, and politician. He 
was a moat prolific writer, gifted with 
unusual powers of ima^natlon. His works 
display great dramatic power, profound 
learning, keen analysis of Character, and 
are generally interesting, but they lack the 
touch of genius neceesary to pnt him in 
the first rank of writers. His historical 
novels, ** Harolto ** The Last Days of 
Pompeii,” the “ Last of the Barons,” and 
** Rienzi ** are widely read. Among his 
other novds, ** Ernest Maltravers,” ** The 
Caxtons,” and ** Eugene .Aram *' are well* 
known. His best plays were “ The Lady 
of Lyons ** and * * Richelieu.” His political 
life was uneventful, most of liia time being 
devoted to writing. He was Colonia 
Secretory in Lmrd Derby's government ii 

BU^OAT.a rowing boat of heavy bnil< 
used in seajiorte to carry prorLsions t 
vessels moored at some distance from th 
shore. These boats are generally th 
properto of the watermen of'tiie port, 

BUIpESRATH, THE, is toe Feden 
Council of the German Empire, and : 
compos<)d of flfty-cight members appointe 
|> V the difTercut States. Ite cliicf businei 
u to rcvi.5o and confirm or reject mcasuri 
passe d by the Reichstag. 

BUNKER HILL, a MU in Bosto 
MassachnsctlH. near which a battle W: 
fought in 1775, between too Amerlcf 
Colonists and tl.o British, during tlm W 
American Independence. Boston w 
held by the British army under Genei 
(lage, uiid the Colonists determined 
fortify Banker Hill to prevent i 
Bntisli advancing into tlio iutor] 
EyentnaPy the Colonists chose P.rei 
tall, as being nearer to the town, t 
occupying a more commanffing potiti 
and fortified it during the mght. ' 
British attacked the position next mi 
ing, and twice vere repulsed with cj 
fi aughter. At the third attack, how 
thoy were saoo€S.^hjL 

BUNSEN BURNER, a gas bumei* i 
lorgejy in laboratory work, tlie iavei 
of the German chemist Bunsen, 
oonsiate of an upright metal tube 
to a stand, the whole attached by age 
tube to the tap of a gas pipe. Hoi 
toe ba^e of the vertical tulie admll 
^0 mixture of air and gaa, when i"i 
bums with intense heat. TTie br 
used with incandosrent mantlee are 
on toe same principle. 

^ BUNSEN, ROBERT WILHELSr 
Gottingen, 1811, d. 1899, one of toe 
eimnent German chemists and plivs 
His investigations in waste gases pro 
valuable results. Amoiig his mar 
ventions were the magnesium iigh 
the burner whicli hears his name, 
best known by his researches iu spe 
analysis. In 1898 the English Soci 
-Arte awarded him tlieir Albert Med 
recognition of 1 ;h numerous and 
valuable applications of chenUstr, 
physics to arte and manufactures,* 
Gt»r:u‘in worts arc niimcrn 

BUNYAN, JTOHN. b. 1028, d. 168] 
gi^at Pm itiui i.ritcr of Charles H.*s 
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Ht WM ft (inker by trade, and in the Cirll 
War fought on the Parliamentary aide. 
Daring tlie war b* became deeply con vinced 
of the importance of religion, and began 
ft life differing greatly from tliat of Ida 
youth. His ardotir and persistence as 
a preacher led to his imprisonment under 
the Conventicle Act of 1664. He was 
conUncd for twelve years in Bedford 
Jail, during which time he produced the 
** Pilgrim's Progress," a religious allegory 
beautifully written, which lias enlisted 
the serious Interest of millions of people. 

BUOY, a iloatiug mark to X)oint out the 
position of shallow water or objects under 
water, so as to indicute to ships their 
proper course. Bell buoys have bells 
attached, wbicli may bo heard when the 
buoys themselves are invisible through 
fo^ drc. 

BURbETTCOUTTS,B ARONESS, ?>. 181 4, 

d. of Sir Francis lUirdett, d. 1906, buried 
in Westminster Abbey. She inherited , 
the immense wealth of Thomas Goutts the i 
banker, her maternal grandfather, and ‘ 
gained a great name for philanthropy. 
During the Ilusso-Turk^^h War of 1877 
ihe raised a fund for the relief of the 
peasantry in the Balkan I’eninsula. 
Many cliurches in Ijondon, and the eolonud 
bishoprics of Adelaide, Capo Town, and 
British Colombia have been materially 
ftided by her wealth. She has been of 
great assistance to the poor in times of 
distress. In 1881 she married W. L. 
Aahmoad-Bartlett. 

BUREAUCRACY, the name given to 
ft system of government in which tljc 
various departments arc controlled by 
trained ofllciols, independent of popular 
olcction. In Russia, the ministers con- 
trolling the various departments are 
appointed by tiie Cznr, aitd nominally 
retain their position during his pleasure, 
BUROH, HUBERT DE, a great warrior- 
statesman of medi'eval England, and one 
of the 24 barons chosen to see that John 
adhered to the terms of Magna Clmrta. 
As Regent during Henry Ill.’s minority, 
Hubert ruled vigorously and wisely, and 
forced the more turbulent barons torespect 
his authority. In 1 227, Henry himself took 
up the reins of government, and made 
Hubert hia justiciar, or chief minister, in 
which ofBce he strove hard to cheek the 
growing power of the I’ope in England. 
Ho was, in 1232, ousted from his position 
by the intrigues of his rival, Peter des 
Roches, Bishop of Wincheator. 

BURGOYNE. JOHN, 6. 1722, d. 1792; 
an English general best known for his share 
in the war of American Independence. 
In 1777 he marched witli an army from 
Canada to join a Britodi force advancing 
along the banks of the Hudson, from New 
York, with the object of isolating tJie 
northern states. Failing to effect tliis 
function, he was compelled by famine to 
•urrender at Saratoga, with his army of 
6,000 men. 

BURGUNDY was one of the old provinces 
of France. It adjoined Switzerland and 
Savoy fn the east, and included parte of 
the basins of the Loire, Rhone and 
Seine, It is one of the moat fertile dis- 
tricts In France, and is rich in agricultural 
produce. Its chief production is wine, 
known by the general name of Burgundy. 
Its chief towns are Dijon, OhMons-Bur- 
SaOne, Auirerre and Macon. From the 
9th to the 16th century, Burgundy was 
an independent kingdom, but on the death 
of Charles the Bold, 1477, it became a 
duchy under the kings of France. 

BtWAL CUSTOMS. They fall into 
three classes according m they have 
originated in a desire 0) to keep the ghwt 
of the departed from returning, (2) to 
fftcUitate hia passage to anoth^ worid, 
(1) to provide for his nccessitaes when tticre. 
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As typical examples of these three classes 
of customs we give the following : (1) ^ The 
Australian abori^nals take off the nails of 
the corpse and tie its hands to prevent it 
from digging its way out again. (2) The 
Norse warrior had his horse and armour 
laid in the grave witii him that he might 
ride to Valhalla in full panoply. The 
Laplander placed beside the corpse flint, 
stool, and tinder to provide light for the 
dark journey. (3) In America the 
Indian hunter was buried with all tlic 
imjdomcnts of tlie chase and other articles 
in daily use. In l!gypt wc often find tlie 
tombs filled with the relics of the deceased. 
This notion tliat the dead may require 
things tiicy were wont to use wi 'cn alive, 
led in some cases to an attempt to provide 
them with the pcrvices of their former 
depend.'ints by cunsing favourite horses 
and slaves to be slain at their death. In 
India, the w idow Wiis, for the same reason, 
burned witli the corpse of iier husband. 
The ancient (■ reeks and Romans believed 
tiiat the spirit of the dead flitted about 
disconsolate, unable to cross the Styx, 
whilst his body was unburied. It w’as, 
therefore, Htuong them an act of jiiety for 
a person coming across an unburied corpse 
to cover it with earth. Of their many 
customs relating to the dead we may 
mention that of i)bicing a coin in the mouth 
of the deceased to pay f 'baron, tlie ferrj’- 
raan, and by his side a honey-cake for 
Oerbems. 

BURIAL. MODES OF. aim mode of 
disposing of the dead hns differed greatly 
in different age.s and countries. Among 
I certain uncivilised tribes tbe dead are 
exposed to the ravages of bird.s and beasts, 
and even the cultured J’arseo leaves the , 
corpse of his friend on the top of a tower 
to be devoured by vultures. Rut the 
most common practice has been to dejiosit 
the corpse, with or without a colTiu, in 
the ground or iii some cave or tomb. 
Among the ancient Greeks and Romans 
cremation w'as also commonly practised, 
especially in the case of the richer citizens, 
the ashes and burnt bones being collected 
and placed in an urn. I t is still one of the 
usual methods of disposing of the dead in 
India. The Egyptians never burned the 
dead, but among them embalming alwaiys 
preceded burial, tlic mode of embalming 
varying considerably. As Christianity 
.spread the custom of cremation gradually 
fell into disuse, and that of interment 
became universal among Cbristiaius, until 
towards the end of the I9th century, 
when cremation began to be tolerated on 
sanitary grounds (See Cremation). 

BURKE, EDMUND, 6. at Dublin, 1750, 
d. 1797. He came to London in 1750, and 
entered Parliament, where ho soon 
made a great name for brilliant oratory , 
nobility of sentiment, and the whole- 
hearted entlmsia-sin lie put into his 
political work. He strongly opposed the 
taxation of the American Colonics, boldly 
attacked the Bystern by which George Til. 
granted Hinecures to obtain votes, and , 
took a leading part in the impeachment of 
Warren Ha-stiugs. His hatred of tlie | 
French Revolution caused a rupture 
between him and his friend Charlee 
James Fox, His works include "An 
Essay on the Sublime and Beautiful " and 
" Reflections on the French Revolution.” 
His speechea are models of rhetorical 
style 

BURKE, ROBERT O^HARA, 6. 1820, 
d. 1861, of Irish birth, led a party of ex- 
plorers acroBS Australia. Bterting from 
Melbourne (I860), Burke and Wills 
reached Flinders River, the rest having 
turned back. Tliey wore the first Euro- 
peans to cross the island from south to 
north, but they both died of starvation on 
tihe WS0 back. Their bodOiaft were die- 
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covered end brought to Melbourne, wfaer< 
statues have bwn erected in iheh 
honour. 

BURLEIGH, LORD, Bee Cecil, 
BURLESQUE, a bumorofiw rendering 
of a play, poem, opera, or even of a person't 
characteristics, which tends to provok« 
laughter. Burlesque may be produced 
in various w'ays : serious passages may be 
given with mock gravity, gestures may be 
exaggerated, or actors may be chosen 
utterly urdltted, in manner and appear- 
ance, to suit the characters. 

BUBMAi a province of India, which has 
been acquired by three succeasive wars, 
in 1826, 1852, and 1885 ; area 236,0(K> 
square miles ; population over 10 millions. 
The lower portion of the Irawadi basin is 
very flat, and produces immense quantities 
of rice, most of which is exported from 
Rangoon. Teak is obtainable from the 
extensive forests of Upper Biirmn. 
Rubies, jade, tin, iron, petroleum and coal 
are fairly plentiful. Tlio bulk of tlie 
people are Buddhists. From Rangoon 
two railway lines run Vito the interior, 
one direct north, to Mandalay, ilie capital 
of Upper Burma, and the oUicr to Prome, 
a rice collecting centre on the IrawadL 
BURNE-JONES, SIR EDWARD, h. at 
Birmingham, 3S33, d. 1898; a celebrated 
artist. He did not become famous nnti! 
comparatively late in life. He wa.«i elected 
an Associate of the Royal Academy in 
1836, and received a baronetcy eight 
years later. One of Ids greatest works, 
** King (''ophetua and tJie Beggar Maid,” 
i.s included in the collet:Uon at the N ational 
Gallery. 

BURNET, GILBERT, 6. at Edinburgh, 
1643, d. 1715 ; a (jistingiiLslicd churchman 
and historian. In the reign of James II. 
ho twice rcfu.seil a bishopric, but after tiie 
Revolution, in which he took a prominent 
part, be was appointed to tlie see ol 
Salisbury. He was largely responsible for 
the establishment of tho fund known a^ 
(jiieen Anne’s Bounty. He wrote a 
History of the Reformation and a History 
of his own Times. 

BURNETT, FRANCES HODGSON (n(*«! 
Hodgson), 6. 1819, waa brought op lu 
Manchester, but went witli her parente to 
the United Etutes in 1865. She Boon 
liegan to contribute stories to the 
magazines, and her reputation a.9 a novefet 
was at once ostablisiicd, when " That 
Lass o’ Lowrie’s ” appeared. '* little 
Lord Fauntlcroy ” (1880) became exceed- 
ingly popular aud was dramatized. I.4itei 
novels are " A Lady of Quality (alec 
dramatized), "Hia Grace of Ormonde,' 
"The Making of a Marchioness,” end 
" The Little Princess.” . 

BURNEY, FRANCES. See B'ArhIfy. 
BURNHAM BEECHES. The pictur- 
esque remains of an old beech for^t, 
n»»ar Slough, purchased in 19(X) by the 
Corporation of liondon, in order to preserve 
them as a public recreation ground. 

BURNLEY, a thriving Lancjiahire to^, 
21 miles east of Preston. It has an im- 
portant manufacture of maclimery ^ wen 

the first labour lcad« » boco™ 

P„‘''’i"ean“irw SS 

imbued with 

In the eighties he gamed notewiety by tt 
prominent part he took in ^ l^our di 
pates, and in 1887 underwent a short ^ 
of imprisonment for the p^ he took 
the Trafalgar Square meeting In deM 
of the public authoriUee. In 1889 
became a member of the 
Council, and in 1892 wm elected ^ 
Battersea, and in 1906 joined the Oatoi 
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0 ? Campbell-Banncrraan as President of i were oonvicta, who had 
the Local Government Board. ' afifklnmente established in 


BURNS* ROBERT* h. at Alloway (Ayr\ 
1759, d. 1796 ; by far the greatest of tlie 
Bcottish poets, IL^ was originally a 
farmer, and is in consequence sometimes 
foiled “ The Ayrshire I’loughnian." He 
iecl a riotous life, squandered what little 
money he poascased, and was corapelled to 
give up his farm and become an exciseman. 
His poems aro remarkable for their wit, 
pathos, and melody ; but owing to the 
fac t thot many are written in dialect, they 
ore not rightly appreciated by English- 
men, “ Tam o’ Bhantcr," and “ TliC 
Dotter’a Saturday Night ” ore the best of 
his longer poenrs, otjJ of tljo shorter, 
** Anld Lang Syne," “ For a’ that," 
** .lohn A.nderaon," and " The Banka and 
Braca of Bon ny Doon," are well known. 

BURRITT, ELIHU* h. in f'oimectiout. 
1810, d, 1879 ; was originally a biocksinith. 
ilccoming known ns a linguist, he received 
a po«t in the consular service of the 
United States. Ho was the ]Monepr of 
the movement to acjcnre the abolition ol 
war, and formed a society known as " 'J’l 


various penal settlements established 
these colonies by the British Government. 
They frequently terrorised whole districts, 
robbing and murdering gold diggers, and 
stealing cattle; and in seyeral casM j 
martial law had to bo proclaimed to rid 
the infested districts of them. 'Hie last 
to give any trouble was tiie Kelly gang 
in 1879. ^ .. 

BUTE* KYLES OF, a narrow strait, 
separating the island of Bute from the 
neighbouring county of Argyll. It Is 
noted for its beautiful scenery, and is 
much visited by tourists. 

BUTLER, LADY* b. at Lausanne, 1843, 
one of tiie most |)opular artiste of tlie 
prof.erit c!»y, the painter of some famous 
war pictures. Among the best known 
m e " Tlie Boll rail," “ Bulakluva,” 
" Inkermann,” ami "'j he Kveof Waterloo." 
Lady Butler is the wife of General JSir 
Willinm Butler. 

BUTLER, JOSEPH, ^. at Wantage, 

I 1C92, (/, 1752; a distinguished theologian 
; and philosopher. He occupied successively 
1 the sees of Bristol and T)urham, and is tlic 


League of Universal Brolhcrhoo l." ilo 1 author of the hIiII famous book, " The 
Jived for many years at Birmingham as j Analogy of Belkoon, natural and revealed, 


U.S. Oomsul, and Ls freriucntly siioken of 
us “ The Learned Blacksmith." 

BURSLEM, one of tlie oldest pottery 
ri inuf.'icturing town.s in J'lugland, in the 
riortii of Staffordshire. Here Josiah 
Wedgwood w'as born in 1730. Porcelain 
and earthenware arc now made here 
chiefly from imported clays; population 
40,000. 

BURTON. SIR RICHARD FRANCIS. 

f>. in Herlford.shire, 18iT, d. JH90 ; a 
famous e^jdorer and f)riJJiant orie/itaJ 
arliolar, Jio went disgulsefl as a pilcrrim 
to Jlec'ca, e.v'plored SomaliJjnd, and in 
ISofl discovered Lake Tanganyika. His 
writings aro numerous, and include, 
besides accounts of his travoia, trai.sla- 
tiona of the ** .Arabian Nights " and of 
the ** T.vu^iud " of Cainocns, the Portuguese 
epic poet. 

BURTON-ON-TRENT, a town Bitnated 
in StafTordriliire, and, as its name irnjilice, 
on the river Trent. It is famous for its 
broweries, of whicfi ifc contains no less 
i.'inn twenty, the largest beitig those of 
and of AlJsopp ; population 62,000. 

BURYING BEETLE, an insect which, 
when about to deposit its eggs, seeks out 
liy fta souse of smell the body of a rat or 
mole recently dead. When one Is found, 
neveral of the insect* proceed to bury it, 
by burrowing under it with tljeir heads, 
until a hole about six incheg deep is 
formed. Upon the body, which is to form 
the food of the young insects, tliey 
deposit their eggs, and then carefully 
Cover it up. 

^ BURY ST. EDMUNDS, literally, 

‘ Borough of St. Edmund," a market town 
#:ituRted in Suffolk. It obtains its name 
Irom Edmund king of East Anglia, who 
was martyred for his faith by the Danes, 
870, and is buried hero. The town 


contains the ruins of a onco famous 
Uenedictmo monastery and abbey, founded 
by Canute ; population 16,000. 

BUSHMEN, a race of people found in 
Eouth-westem Africa. They rank among 
tlie lowest types of mankind ; they are 
usually of small stature, witii yellow 
Hkirw and woolly hair. Tliey live in caves, 
»nd are tumally found in isolated families. 

domestic animal, 
locust*. 

. ®J?HRANqERS. the name given to 
^^’•m«r!y infested 
Ta-amania. They 
latter colony about 
in N.w 

x«.» tate. 


to the constitution and course of nature." 

BUTLER, SAMUEL, h. in Worcester- 
shire, J612, d. ICRO ; a poet of wliose life 
little definite la known. Be is the author 
of a 1 •morous poem entitled "Iludibras,” 
in wliich the Puritan.s arc caricatured. 
Uc died in extreme poverty. 

BUTTER-TREE, a u.imc given to 
several different trees found in tropical 
countries from who^’*' flowers or fruit 
a sulbstanoe resembling butter is obtained. 
Tw'o such trees are found in India, in 
Nepaul and the CVritnil Provinces 
respe('tivoly, and a third in West Africa. 

BUXTON, a picturesquely situated town 
of Derby.shire. near the source of the Wyo, 
a tributary of tlie Derwent. It is visited 
by thonsanda annually for the sake of its 
calcareous end chalybeate sjirings. The 
caves and cliffs of the neighbourhood arc 
interesting; population Il,0(X). 

BUXTON. SIR THOMAS FOWELL. b. 
1780, d. 1845, was a great philanthropist. 
He took part with Wilberforce in the 
movement for tlie abolition of the rIuvc j 
trade, and he w'orked to the end of his life 
ill many other philanthropic movements, 
C'iiiocl.'illy slave emancipation and tlie 
reform of the criminal law and prison 
discipline, lie was n partner in the 
brewing firm of Truman, Danbury and 
Buxton. He marrie.tl a ^Lter of Mrs. Fry. 

BYE PLOT. The object of this plot 
(1603) was to Ecixe James I. and compel 
him to grant toleration to the Roman 
Catholics and the Puritans. 

BYNO, ADMIRAL JOHN, V. 1704, d. 
1757. In 1757 he was sent in command 
of a poorly equipped expedition to relievo 
Port St. Philip, Minorca, which was 
blockaded by the French. lie made 
a half-hearted attempt and failed. The. 
failure caused an outbreak of popular 
indignation, and on liis return to England 
Byng w’as tried by court martial, on a 
charge of cowardice, and sentenced to be 
shot on the dock of his own ship. 

BY-PRODUCTS. In the process of the 
maT\ufacture of certain substances other 
secondary substances are produced. These 
secondary substances are known as by- 
produ(!ts, and in modern time* have given 
rise to new and exteasive industriea. 
Thus from coal-tar, a by-product of the 
gas-works, the various aniline dyes, 
saccharin, essences for perfumes, and 
useful drugs, such a* phenacctin, and 
antipyrin, are produced. The exiremely 
hard layer of giw-carbon which is found 


rods for arc lights ; and all the ammonia 
salts are now manufactured on the large 
scale from tlie " aramoniacal liquor " of 
the gas-works. Alkali works supply largt. 
quantities of hydrochloric acid as a by- 
product ; glycerin is a by-prodtiet of ti\c 
.soap-boiler ; while the " grains " from the 
i>rewery and the crushed seeds from which 
oil has been extracted arc utilised in the 
preparation of cattle foods. 

BYRON, LORD, b. in I.ondon, 1788, d. 
1824 ; a celebrated English poet. He was 
of a morbid and passionate dispoBition, 
and after leaving Cambridge plunged 
into a life of dis.sipation. Owing to some 
uncTTflaincd clisagrecment with his wife 
he left England in 181 6, and never returned. 
After spending some years in Italy, he 
proceeded to Greece, where he a.ssist€d 
the in.surgcnts in their efl'orts to set them- 
selves free from Turkish rule. He died 
of fever, in the course of the war, at 
Missolonghi. Among his best works are 
“Oliilde Harold," “The Prisoner of 
Ohillon," and “Don Juan." 

BYZANTINE EMPIRE, founded w 
395 A.i ., when tlie Emperor Theodosiua 
divided the Roman Empire into two parts, 
which he bestowed upon hi.s two sons. 
Tlie Byzantine, or Eastern Empire, at 
first included Syria, Asia Minor, the 
Balkan Peninsula, and Egypt; but it* 
extent varied greatly in the course of its 
history. It was finally destroyed by the 
Turk* in 1153, about a thoimnd years 
after the fall of tlie IVestern Roman 
Empire. I'ho capital was Byzantium, 
or Constantinople, as it began to be called 
in 330. 

BYZANTIUM, situated on the 
Bo.si)horiw, was founded in 667 B.C. by 
the Greeks, and %va.s occujiied at different 
times by the Persians, Athenians, and 
Spartans. It fell into Roman hands, 
109 n.C., and in 395 A.n. became tlie capital 
of tlie Eastern Roman Empire. It had 
already ^'hanged it* name to Constan- 
tinople, in honour of Constantine tlio 
Great, who founded a new city there. 
330 V.l). It was a famous centre of 
learning before its capture by the Turks 
in 1453. 

CAABA or KAABA, a small oblong 
building, situated in the centre of the 
Great ATosque at Mecca, containing the 
sacred stone towards which all Moslems 
tom in worsliip. According to Afoham- 
medan tradition, the stone w'a* originally 
pure white, its present black colour lieiag 
due, as they believe, to the tears shed 
for sin by the vast crowds of pilgrims 
that visit it annually. Tlie Kaaba is 
regarded with extreme reverence by 
Alohammeduns, being usually covered! 
by a black curtain, and opened for worship 
on three occasions only during the year. 

CABAL', a secret cabinet or committee, 
whose aims and measures are unpopular 
with the nation. The word is of French 
origin, but its popular use in England is 
probably due to the exiatciice of such a 
cabinet during tlie reign of Charle* U. 
It w as composed of five members, Clifford, 
Aahlpy, Buckingham, Arliaeton, and 
l.auderdale, and by a coincidence, th* 
initial letter! of tlieir name* form the 
word Cabal. 

CABINET. Refer to 

CABLE, a term appli<- 1 to a large repo 
or chain used for holding u vessel to her 
anchor or otlicr fixed body. Chain cables 
arc stronger and liable to damage from 
friction against rocks, and have almost 
entirely supplanted those mnda from 
hemp.’ To on.'ibic a vessel to slip her 
anchor re.adily. in c.ifie of emergency, 
chain cables arc made in fifteen fathom 
sections, jointed toL’’e<hcr by shackloe and 


lining the roof and .<»i>jes cl the gits-n^torta j Imlts. 'J’bcse may be easily detached by 
is atiUeed for the mamrfacture of cjurbon L^triking out the bolt. Usually the cable 
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consiits' of eight ctroh sociionA, $o tliut 
a cable's length indicates 120 fathonie. 
See AUantie Ca^le, 

CABOT, JOHN, a narigntor, who 
discoverea Kewfounriland, 3407, and was 
probably the fiief to sight ilio n)ainlbnd 
of America. 

OABOT, SEBASTIAN, h. 1 i^7, d 1557 ; 
son of John (7abot; he accompanied his 
father to Newfoundland. Subsequently 
he made onsuccessful attempts to dis- 
cOTor 11)6 north-west and north-east 
passages to the Pacific. He also visited 
Sonth America, and published a map of 
the world. He is credited with Ujc 
diseoverv of the variation of the compass. 

GABl^ the capital of Afghanistan, 
situated on tlie Oabul river. It commands 
the westcni entrance to the Hiiyber l*afis, 
and is of great strategic importance. In 
1839 the Amir of Afghiuiistan w’oa 
suspected of plotting gainst tiie British, 
and Oalnil was occupied by a force sent 
from India, In the following year some 
Briiidi oflicers were murdered, and it was 
decided to evacuate the town. I’he 
retreating column, 20,000 strong, was 
treacherously attacked by tlie Afghans, 
and one man only succeeded in reaching 
India. It was again occupied, in the 
course of the se<^ond Afghan War, by 
a force led by General Roberts, 1879-80. 1 
[See Afghanistan. 

CA CHA LOT. See Spcrm-WMlc. 

CACHE, an American tenn, intro- 
duced by French scttlcra, and apj'licd to 
a hole formed in tlio ground or Jiiider the 
mow. In which food or heavy baggage is 
temporarily stored by travollers, 

CACTUS Is the popular name of a large 
group of desert plants, et^pecially common 
in tropical America. In order to reduce 
the loss of water by evaporation to a 
minimum, tliey all have thick stems and 
spines or bristles instead of loaves, tl'lic 
stems being green, are able to perfonn 
those functions which arc carried out by 
the green leaves of other plants, fli.c 
flowers arc usually r- d. The Cochiiu : ! 
insect lives on one species of cactus. 

CABDIS-FLIES, «r caddis- worms, arc 
a family of insects allietl to the drngou- 
tlifs. The grub or h-.rva is aquatic, 
^ding on water plants and living cn- 
elosed in a sheath of sticks and gravel 
held togetlier hy silk. This protection is 
necessary, as the body is long and soft, 
and much sought after by fish. The adult 
is a lour winged air-breathing insect, net 
unlike a dull coloured dragon-fly on the 
Hmall scale, with a sucking i*roboseis 
instead of jaws. It feeds on the juices of 
plants. 

CADE, JACK, the leader of an insur- 
rection of ttie men of Kent, 1450. IJo 
marched on London with a following of 
20,000 men, and, after defeating a force 
aent against him by Henry VI., entered 
London. His triumph was short-lived. 
Briven out of London by the citizens, his 
followers dispersed and left him to his fate. 
He was soon captured and killed, 1450. 

CADIZ, a seaport of Spain, sitnated on 
a small peninsula near the moutli of the 
river Guadalquivir. It exports wine 
(slicnT), fruite, and cork. Cadiz was 
founded by the rhoenicians about 1100 u.c. 
During tlie reign of Klizabetli, a number 
•f the ships intended for the Armada 
were burnt in the harbour by Drake, 1587 ; 
and during the war with Spain the town 
was taken by Rssex, 159C ; population is 
»ow about 68,000. 

CADMUS, a Phoenician, who according 
to tradition founded the city of Tliebej, 
in Benotia, about 1550 B.C. Ho is al?o 
credited with the in troductlon In to G recce of 
an alphabet of sixteen letters, from l‘h(B- 
nkiaV Egypt. In cla<3:iical mythology 
Cadmus sent to seek hb? sister Europa, 


j who had beeneairied of! by Zeus (Jupiter). 
In the course nf his wanderings he 
destroyed a dragon, whoeo teeth, by 
command of Athena [Minerva), he sowed 
in the ground. Armed men immediately 
sprang up, and with tlieir aid he founded 
the city of Thebes. 

I CADRE, a French terra mcanin" a 
framework, and in naval and military 
language applied to the list of tlio ofliccis 
of a ship or a regiment. In tliis sense the 
wor d is used in tlie Jkitish army. 

CiEDMON, d. 6.S0 ; a Saxon monk of the 
monastery of Whitby who, at the bidding 
of a vision in a dream, sang tlie Origin of 
Creatures.” He wrote in verse a jmra- 
phrase of the Isiblical namitive, including 
both tlie Old and New 'J'estamente. 

CAEHLE'ON, a small town situated in 
Monmouthshire, on the H.^k. It contains 
m.iny Roman remains, notably a large 
amphitlieatrc known os ” King Arthur’s 
Round Table.” The town has been 
connected wth the exploits of Kit)g 
Arthur by Lord Tennyson. 

C^SAR, tlic surname of a noble Roman 
family who dniiiiod descent from .3*lneas. 
As irrcmbera of the family by descent or 
adoption, the emperora from Augustus to 
Nero bore the name. It was adopted by 
tlio later emperors, and on tlic division of 
tlie empire, the title was also ajiplied to 
the heir.s-npparcnt of the Eastern and 
Western portions. See Augustus Ccpsar 
and Julius Cwsctf. 

CAFFEINE is the .alkaloid to which the 
stimulating effects (»f both ten and cotlco 
are mainly duo. »See J/cd. Did. 

CAINE. HALL. h. at Runcorn, 1853 ; 
A celebrated novelist and dnimatist. He 
adopted architecture as a j^rofe-SiSion, and 
became a contributor to ti;e ” Builder ” 
and the "Building News.” He after- 
wards joined the st.aff of the ** Liverpool 
Mercury,” and later wrote for the 
” Academy ” and Uie ” .\thcna:nim.” 
Among his best known novels are ** A Son 
of Hagar,” The Jiondmaji.” " The 
Deemster.” " ^'he Manxman,” “ The 
Christian," ** The* Eternal City,” and " The 
Prodigal Son,” the 1,'i.st five of which have 
been clrMinritize*'*, the Deemster under the 
title of lirt'-iuy-chrcf'. 

CAIRN, a mound of stones, conical in 
form, originally designed as sepulclires, or 
inonumente to ” the mighty dead.” 
They are common in Scotland and Wales ; 
the largest reach the height of 70 feet. In 
modiTn times cairns arc erected chiefly 
as landmark.^ on hill-tops and mountain- 
peaks. 

CAIRNGORM, a brown or yellowish 
crystal, much used ai an ornoinent. In 
sha])e it is hexagonal, with the upper part 
in tlio form ot a pyramid. It derives its 
name from a ]>cak in the GraTupinn 
Mountains, near which it is found. H if^ 
also obtained from (’omwall, India, and 
Brazil. [See Beryl] 

CAIRO, the capital of Egypt, founded in 
969 A.l)., is situated on the right bank of the 
Nile, at the head of the Delta. It i.s the 
great Mohammedan centre of learning, 
ami po.ssesses considerable trade. There arc 
over 20U Mosques in the city, and also 
a considerable number of quite modern 
buildings. Near Cairo are situated the 
famous pyramids. 'I'hc •^ity was occupied 
liy the British in 18S2, after the defeat of 
the Egyptian trooj>8 under Arabi Pasha, 
and BritUh. troops ore still stationed 
there : ponulation over 600,000. 

CAISdON. O) In engineering, the 
mmc given to a largo wooden or iron 
Btnictiirc used in the construction of piers 
of briilgc/i. It i« a mvl of bov, open at the 
bottom, and ia connccl-cd with the suriaco 
of the water by a cylindrical shaft. In 
it the work of 'excavation is carried on, 
and to prevent tljo water leaking In, 


Oal« 

COuiptesscd air lii iim: Aa the work 
proceeds, the cafesoi ‘ 
and the pier is built 
In some cases the 
tains the pier, the 
being carried on inside, and the caisson 
removed when the pier is finished. (2) A 
military term applied to an amnmnifeion 
chest, or a mine formed by burying powder 
in a case or an ammunition waggon. (3; 
A boat-shaped gate, used to close uiC 
entrance to a dry dock. Tlie c.alcson is 
placed in position and then filled with 
water, which cuuscs it to fit tightly in ihi 
place. (4) In arcliitecture, a sunken 
panel in a ceiling. 

CALABAR, OLD, a British pos'^rrrioii, 
situated on the (luino.'i Co.ut of Weil 
Africa, whicli obtai:i.s its name fto.Vi 
a river flowing through it. It is now the 
head-quarters of the administration of ti.e 
British Protectorate of Southern Nigeria ; 
population 15,000. The district, witich i.^ 
practically a part of the Niger delta, i.s 
exceedingly unhealthy. It produces ivory, 
palm-oil, and rubber..^ 

CALABASH, the thin, bard, clovc- 
grained phcll of the fruit of the calabasli 
tree, which gro\v,s in West Africa, the West 
Indies, and Tr.qtical Americ.a. The :d;cH 
is employed for various kinds of doincsric 
utensils. 

CALAIS, e .seaport and packet ptaiion. 
situated on the coast of France, about 
twenty miles from Dover, i- tcamcra run 
daily between the two towns. rak.i'’ 
exports an enormous number of okcs to 
Englaml, It wiia a BriUsh po.s:iC*c-ioa 
from 1347 until J55S, and was the la.^t ct 
our posaciv<ioris on the mainland of I 'rnuc*'. 

CALCAREOUS ROCKS are tho£Jo in 
whicli calcium carbonate ia the 
ingredient. Chalk, limestone, and marble 
are the chief varieties. Chalk has bicn 
depo.sittMl in the ocean depths, nnd is 
composed of the shells of foraminifera ; 
limc-sione haa been formed from coral, in 
shallow seas, usually near laud ; marble 
! has l^cen produced from chalk or Umcici.e 
by the heat duo to volcanic action, whitli 
has given the rock a crystalline stnu lure. 
C.'ilcarcous rocks are easily rccoguifcd by 
the application of hydrocliloric acid, N\hen 
carbon dioxide i.s at once given off in Ihe 
form of bubtdes. 

CALCAREOUS SOILS arc produced by 
the disintegration of calcureou.-5 rovks 
Unless mixed with clay, they .siq.port bu 
little plant life. Hence our chalk clown 
are bare open sjaecs which the agri 
culturist has not invaded. 


ijscau8e,tt<^deBoond, 

on Its upper piatfona. 

csiaeon actually don- 
work of constructfoft 


CALCULATING MACHINES arr' -or 
■ivances for obtaining the results < 
rithmcticai operations by mechanic, 
leans. The earliest machines wei 
ipabln of working only the four &imp 
iles of arithmetic, but others have br< 
ivented by v/hich much more comjilical 
peratious, c.tr., the cxtri'ction of t 
)ots of niimbcrji. may bn performc 
ueh machines ru’c of great value 
instructing matlicmatical, astronomic 
tid nctuariid tables, and in other cn 
here absolute accurai*y is of sufre 
nportaiico, and their aid ha.^ been souj 
V many business houses. 1 h^ cpg.nc< 
Ido rule is an 

lilculufcing machino, t* f 

omplicated lurludo those ot i-ibb. 
cheute., and Burroughs. 

CALCUTTA, the capital and lar 
eaportof India, is situated on the Iloog 
L branch of the Gangc*s. Tiie harbot 
me of the most, expensive in the v.orl 
miiutain, ow’ing to the swift curi'Cnt 
imonni of mud brought down, ar 
,idal boro, whicli occurs at spring t 
riie exports include opium, rice, jute 
md indigo, Calcutta wb.s foundei 
he Eaet India Company, 1609, uiidc 



Cal. 

vatalfi of Fort 'William ; pcptiJat!on» luclud* 
log suburbs, excoed-s 1,000,000. 

OAUSDOinA, the name friven by tlic 
Romans to that part of Scotland which in 
aftnated to tlio north of the Firths of Forth 
and Clyde. 

CALEDONIAN CANAL, c^rtonds from 
Moray Firth, on the east coast of Hcotlund, 
to Loch Eil on the west. It connects 
Lochs Ness, Oich, and Locliy ; the total 
length of the canal proper is 23 miles. It 
was opened in 1822, and can he n«:ed by 
boats up to 600 tons burden, but its 
commercial importance is not great. 

CALENDAR. (I) An almanac or 
tabulated list of tliu days of tlic year, (‘i) 
The name given to the division of tiiuo 
into years, months, etc. J'racticaily all 
civilised nations use the year, tJjat is llic 
time taken by tlie earth to nnke one com- 
plete revolution around the sun, as the 
standard of Tnu.isiirnncnt. ibis cuv.vat 
be expressed fjy an o.'ctri rjiimher of da\s 
and in older to maintnin the relative I 
position.s of the montlis and seaKon.s, j 
■idditional days are prortod or “ inter- j 
■alatetl.’* In the Julian ('alemjar, iutjo- 
duced bv Jiiliur, Oa'sar, liie lenctli of the 
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a god, and caused his horse to bo appointed I CAM. a mechanical contrivance 


Consul. Ho was assassinated at tho age 
of 29. 

CALLIPER^ an instrument nsed to 
det,ermine the diameter of circular and 
cylindrical objects, in shape soractliing 
like a pair of compassra witli curved legs. 

CALMUCJSDSj the name given by the 
RuKsiaus and Turks to a branch of the 
Mougoli.in race inhabiting certain parts 
of Weivtern and Central Asia. In the 17th 
century a number settled on tho steppes 
of southern lin.ssia, and tiicro aro still 
about lfi0,000 to bo found there. Tho 
Calmuc.ks arc a nomadic race, Budd- 
hists in religion, and they number, it is 
tfioii'fht, about a million. ‘ 

VALOUEL. f^ee /t/.v. 

CALORIMETER, a piece of app.-irntiis, 
usually 3 copper vessel, used to dotx?ruiina 
the sjior'iii.- hoit of n snlvstunce; tliat is 
to dcif.-niirc the number of nnits of heat 
required to raise a unit mass of tiuit 
suh't.'iMcc thro.jgh one dt;.,roo of toui- 
per.it.urc. 

j CALPURRIA, diuchter of a Ron.:,:. 
Oonsjil, who becaun'! tin* wlto of Jnhus 
j ChoK ir. Her phiud n.g with her husband 


year was taken to be adrjJ days. To t not to attend tiie. meeting of the t^cnatc on 
avoid fractious, an ordinary year was the day appoiote-j l,v the cini-pirutors for 
reckoned na consisting of 365 days, with ! his • matio.i tapes a poverful sc<'iio 
an additional day every fourth year ’ in the i:ee<Mia act of -hatoMM-.Mv’s J.iliiis 
(“ Leap year ” ). 'I'he of the yc'u \ C;es«r. 

IS .si''"Utly lo,ss than this e-dimale, and in I CALTROP, a small ■’'ori ihfed with 
consequence, by irKHi>, a mislake of tni i siiarp .pi'i.'. ('aV’ops uv-.e hinnctly 
days had arisen. 'J'o correct this error, j used to cheek eavnlrv c!',.ir.'<s, inimhens 
Pope Gregory ordered ten days to he J of thein being ••‘lev .:.’::;, mo tha ctound in 


ployed m machiucry for convertina 
circular motaon into motion in a straight 
line or in some otiier dinK-tion. In a gas 
engine, c.g., tlic e.vhaust valve is opened by 
nieiiiis of a rod, whHi Is made to rise by 
moans of a cam consi.stiiig of a metal disc 
working on nn eccentric. 

CAMARILLA, the name applied to 
a body of unoffici.al advisers or favouritea 
of a .sovereign, Tho word i.s of S-’p^nisli 
origin, and was orli;iinIly a]iplied to a 
clique which influenced I’erdinand of 
I Spain during the years 18N-bSc'0, 

CAMBODIA, a part of tho 7 rulO' Chinese 
I peninsula, occupying the .soutiicriji portion 
of the basin of tlio Mdv.> !g. It has an 
area of 37,000 f-quaro miles, and nu 
estimated population of millions. It 
has been a ITondi protectorate since 1863. 

CATiIBRIA, tiie name apjdi'*d by the 
Rornaas to Wales. It .survivo.s in tlie 
name. Cainbri.arj ijjountain.s. 

CAMBRIDGE. (1) TJ)0 ronnty town 
of Ganibriclgc.sljiro, .situated on tije Cam, 
and famous for its iiiiiverriitv. I’he 
pnncipal obfcch-> of interest are the 
I v.irious Colleges .sml their chapGs ; pop- 
ulation about IS.OOO. (J) A in 

MaAS.achu'-’Ctts, f!tc .scat of llarv.anJ 
Ibiiveniity. It was called at tirsfc New- 
tovyn, but after tho foumiing of the 
uuircrdtv its uamo vv/)s changed to 
(.'■nubriilge; population hO.OOO. 
CAMBRIDGE UNIVER.yiTy. Refer (o 

liuh'T. 


dropped from the month of (»clobor in ! front of nn .army, 
that year, and to prevent the mistake | nuTtic f?‘o;n .a tliisi 
arising again, directed that the hi, ‘it year i you/' ern bur >f r 


'Ihe 


of e.'idi centiirv' .shmihJ lo regarded 
1 leap year, only when *!;e nutuPer of the 


CAolfSTET, t!ir p/j.e of fx 
th.'; \o.'’(h Afi'irii'a.i Itt 


eentiiry was exactly divisible by four. I sossed a marble Powi .".ud 


niis calendar has been adopted, at rarieus 
tirae.s, by ail European inlioris oxeo?i(iug 
Rnssia, which still uses the Julian, ami 
is in conseqnejicc thirteen days in arreur. 
y'ur own country did not adoiil. Ihe new 


, CAMDEN, WILLIAM, b. in I.omlon. 
hl.iiri their j la.' 1. d. llVJ'd ; was a fanuoui outMiuary 
T 'CS in ' -liju hi ioi i-in. Ills luofd, famous work, 
! r.nhtvtii'^ (’oril.iius a ih'-^>ntdi ve and 
bv ; iiidorical ficcomil of the Lle.u 

It p< u ; ilv a' 'O wroie Oj th'.< Htujn, 

• ig reed ' It) lui;;; *ie priv-culcd '.)\l'ord I nivensky 


ralcudur until IT-aU, wlven 11 days were i voting for 'v jr. 


the v. ioiv v,!.e wore e .cmble.l t. 
'irrun.'jo leniia of |.‘•aef^ It was al--» u ej 
in (li.s'-usr.ion.s Icd/TO var; to rofir e it 
on such at. oeca-iou vv;i 


left out in Peptontber. The .luliv 

(’alcndar is known as tlic 0]/l ,'<tyk and | outside the v- -Jis 
the flnigorian a.s the .Ver 'Ihe ' scene of the 

Jcai.di ye.'ir consist.s of 1:! lunar inonlh.s. 
an additional rmuith being Intercalated 
at intorv/ils, Tho Moliammedan year also 
consists of 12 lunar months, but a.s they 
do not iiiteroulutfi, there is i.o corres- 
pondence between their months and 
pcason.s, [See A'ra.] 


CALVARY, It .‘-mal! mni .eve .situa 


'in, and vva.s passed round amomrst , n ilh the M inor •' l'.e,\1ev. in Kt tit, for 

' ihe nido'' '.iHiiili nl a fhiiir of In; (ory, 
CAiVlEI., a I wei of burden, f-mnd In 
>Jorth Atnca, Arabia, iind ('tinf.ral Asia, 
equivalent tu j piu-ie .-n' (''o v uieta q the twiid lumped 
camel, f.jiiiid ill f'.ie me-} hem part-i of 
^ (‘cntr.il A,’!a, and (lie so.c,,lle,d d'auticdary, 
of .ler.i-M.'ein, the i vat ti v lutinp, found in tin* -.armer 

i>i'i of t hi ' t. 'i iie ! par's id Ai-in and in Africa It n: (atpablo 

Word literally me ns, •• place of ■' i-Iujil” ;! of iroing lorifj /rdia 'ivilhout v. der— ■ 

whetlicr from the, .sh.spc of the '.ill or no.' ' ■.•otu< ' hiu's for wcv!:s -and is eon-C'ii'f tdly 

i? imcertain. ! id great tme in de^a'rt ilistrirts. Its load 

CALVERT, FREDERICK GRACE, b- in I v'.iries from 300 to 700 pounds, and tho.se 
London, JHlh. (/. }H7:i ; vva.s (he first i,, ! bred for .speed run travel front 70 to VO 
manufiiciurc pure carbolic n<dd. for vvliicli j luih's u day, though tho onJirmry eainrl 
I purpose he opened lar -c works is ! uavels ut a very Jf'isurely j-ace. Tlio 


CALIP or CALIPH, the title given to tlio i .M;inc!,c-,(,--r, lie ul- o mtioduccd many ! n«Vi. and milk of 11 . e camel are important 
sncee.ssora of Mohammed. It is eejuiva - 1 Pcieutific. imjirov'enients int.o tho erdh'o j articles of tood. 

lent to tho term ” Vope.” 'J’hc original ! pi inting, iron puddling, iiinl lanning CAMELOT, Mu town at whwh King 
■■ ■ ■ ■ ’ ' ' indusirie.s. i Artlmr Judd lh< cdur}.. Us pc lti'vt) in 

CALVERT GEORGE h. el Riplir.,-', { a matter of de;.u 1 e: it va-i pudsildy 


caliplvs were, the, princes who nded over 
the Mohammedan dominions in Asia, 
their capital being situated at lirnt at 
Medina, * and later at Damascus and 
Rp-gd.ad. Tim title is now claimed by the 
f^ultan of Turkey, though tlie T'ersians 
choose to regard the iShah of Dersia as tUc 
real caliph. 

CALIFORNIA, one of tlie United .-’fates 
®f America, situated on the 7’acilic coimt. 
It has an area of 158,000 square miles, 
and a population of about l.l- millions. 
The productions include wheat, wine, 
fruit, wool, nml metals, rsTe'n.ally gold, 
silver, and quicksilver. ('-.lUfoniia was 
discovered by tlie Spani.avtls, mid for a 
long time formed part of Mexico. It was 
ceded to the 8tatw in 1848, iind in tho 
following year occurred the Lanimis gold 
nish of California. !I’he c’niid towns are 
Ran iYandpco and S.acramcnto, 

CALIGULA, Emperor ot Rome, 37-41 
A.D. Ho is suspected of having caused 
the doatli of his pn'decassor TilvTius, and 
was remarkable for his brutality, liecn- 
tiousnoms, and cow'ardice. He was ]irob- 
ftoly insane; for lie built a temiile in las 
own honoor* had himself worshipped as 


Yorlv.^hire. 1582, (/. 1C32 ; a leendary of 1 situated in (’'o nwall, and was either 
state in the reign of James 1. He was Tinlagol or Cauicllord. 
ereaU‘d liiiron ltaltimore,andsMlMeqncntly CAMEO, a precious sriine,, usunlly miyx, 
founded a sr.lllemeiit in v.’li.at i-^ now tlic upon which liguro;', nre cngravc.l j;, roli'-f. 
State of Maryland. ’I’lie principal town, 'The Italians are s'-.ilf'.d in th>* mnkb>g 
Baltimore, deriv<» its name from his | of cameos, in which shells take the pi •< o 
title. 


CALVIN, JOHN, h. in Uieardy, IM 
J. i.5G4 ; a rolcl)r,atcd ilicolotrian and 
reformer, wlio continued the work of 
Martin Lether. Jlc sp«mt the graalor 
part of his Ji!o at Ba-Ie mid tlciicva. His 
followers are called Cal'. iui-ts, and at 
theprc,-'ent time include the 1‘reabyterianR, 
Independents, some Kcetious of the 
Itaptlsts, and nearly all the French 
Protestants. 

CALYPSO, ill classical nijdholoK^, 

I a nymph living in an island called Ogyma. 
Ulysses was ship-wrecked on tin’s wland, 
j and there remained seven x ears in her 
‘ company. Calypso promised him iter- 
pet.ual ynnlh if ho would r. with her, 
but tlie hero preferred to ntutn to his 
beloved Ithaca, where liU ‘life J'cnclope 
awaited him. 


of onyx. 

CA.MERA 03 SCUHA, cu iii'-tnin/cnt l.y 
means of wiru'h uu inui'.'fi of evtmi:d 
»>bii':',ta is east on a sercfni in c t’. fkoned 
chamber. Jii tlie urdinary foil', (i f i;iy,, 
of liqlit [ii'oeei'ding Iroiu the iM..t.";i are 
rcileeied by mean,; of a phus- i.iimo»- ‘ft 
at an atigle on to a enovf.-v )”n'. wlji<h 
brinw. them to a focus on ll;*’ ,<nen, 
u.-unlly a l.<d>ie with its ■.■mf.i'c Iw.’.hme.l 
out to give greater d i'milion. A pholo- 
gruphiu eamuia i.- a lortn of ';imeri 
ohseiUM. 

C A MERONI ANS, a f. i ’ n 1 i i • d 
of FeoC.i'^h iTf-.i vteri.'i’ 

17 th end, iry. ircmird iiy Hi- '.;n'd< 

I'Oiiten'l'- i b'r de'' 
liin Hefei-nj'-r- I.ct.'"' 

'I'ho per‘f;''!u;on'- to 


rtinn 
nhi). in tho 


I.s udepf.-d by 
Ml'tS ;i,id illjb. 
ich tliey wore 


subject' -i I'crvcd cnly to inure. tlieir 
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Can. 

ot ages by a river. Canons occur in i 
districts where the rocks am soft, and 
the strata arranged horizontally. The I 
most fiiinous is the canon of the Colorado 
river in tlie United States. It has a depth 
of G,(>00 feet, a of over eight miles 

in places, and extends for about 200 miles. 

CANONICAL HOURS, tliO-'G times 
appointed by the Church for daily public 
worship. In the Western Church tliexi 
were seven in number, Kuc.turns or klatir.s 
and Lauds, before daybreak ; J'rimo, an 
early morning service ; Tierec, at 9 o’clock ; 
So\f., at noon ; Nones, at p.m. ; Vesjurs 
or Evensong, about 4 p.m.; aii'l Comi'lii.c, 
:>i licdtime, 

CANONISATION, the act in the rvomrm 
Catholic Church of (U crecinc' tiiat a certain 
deceased person shall b<* nuTrihcvetl amoinr 
the saints. It is so called lacau.'-'c llic 
name (if the new saint is added to the 
canon or remster of sjfnt,;. At the san.e 
tunc a fevti cal d i;,’ is ;t]if < infed, in rno->t 
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the bridge is eventually completed. The 
Eorth bridge is built on tliLs principle. 

CANTON, tlie chief port of Southern 
China. It is situi.’ted on the Pearl or 
Canton river, about CO miles from the sea, 
and exports tea and silk. It Avas opened 
r,3 a tieaty port in 1842, and was occupied 
by a combined I’rcnch and Ilritish force 
from 1857 until 1881. About a (piarter 
of its inhabiUnt* live on boat.s irioored in 
the river; pojmlation about 1, 500, 000. 

CimONMEMTS, the jiume given to 
districts occupied by amilit-iiy force, when 
Uiat force, indead of being ooneen Ira fed 
in one eeiural »’amp, is seatlered over tla* 
diitrict. ni the various ioAvns and villages. 
It is also tJic name given to the inilifary 
e'’mj)s in Imha. 'I'hese camps are si fu.-i fed 
at some distance fioin the eitic-s, and art- i 
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the Articles of War, per-;on3 condemned to 
dealt) by court-s martial may be shot 
CAPrroL. tlie citadel of ancient Home, 
situated at the summit of one of Uio seven 
hills upon which the eiiy was built. It 
contained the temidcs of Jupiter, Juno, 
and Sliucrva, and in the first named the 
state papcj-s aero stored. It was de-.troyod 
ami rohuilt several timi}^?. The present 
eapifol wa,s designed by Miohelangelo. 
The name is also applied to tlio huiliiiup, 
situated at IVasiungton, in which t!;y 
United .‘•'tates r()ngn?s:( holds its sittinip-, 
CAPITULATION, the name given m 
warfare to a fonual suiiender upon forms 
previously neeepfed by both parties, a-i 
dis’finguEhod ftum an ahaoluto smreutii'v', 
wide!) is not pr( ceJcil by any .'-la'h arraii 
uient. 

praeti.-.-d!y h.i.T.aLs with a .-mall village j CAP OF MAINTENANCE, an <*rn:inu'!it 
attached. of St.ite i!Oasisting of .i cap witii the hi im 

C^fUTE or ENUT, f'. f y U d, lo;'5 ; was I turned up, deeply in front, but couiin;.; to 
,a King (if Norway and J len mark, ulio : two points ticldnd. boDie bcfoi-o the 
ease.s the annivejs u'v of tin? s jinf's deaf li. ! fought with lic.'juimd ironside for the ‘soven-igns of Mngland in tln-ir corona f ion 
Previous to caiioni'-ation, ade.niafe proof ; throne of Hn-dii-d, arnl (.ii Kdnmnd’.-. * p^o^v^ uoii. ’l lic term is also eppiied to 
t,t file caieijd.ife’s piijity and hr)lines.s ! deafb betamn f.'e l.inr. lU-i rei/-;! I an ornannmt c.irricJ in front of llte mayois 
nin.^t bo siilirnitted,'*arid, generally, it is ■ ( I0l7-1dlla\ um-j on tic ul.o'e p(‘at eftd . of ci‘r{.aiu cities on state occa dons. 
i]Ccos.sarv to produce evidence f bar liiii’acles ' and iin. peii ’,-.; ; f «r la \v a i c .u,d } CAPO’LL a young, eastiaded e(;. lv 
have been iierformcd by the nid of his ju.st ruhr, jik.ci:. ; ! .;i;! a-.d Ikudi; liman ' ('hickcii which is'f.iMcued for (he }ahl«’. 
rediefl. 'Pho <-eremony eminot fa];e place , on an (‘nua! fo )f i .g. j CAPRERA, a small, rocKv, atjd lairien 


wilhin tilty .\< arR of the sr.it.t',-. rk-uh, aiel j 
u -'uall,y the interval isnme-h gr(-.dir. 


CAOUTCHOUC. 
CAPE BRETON I 


CANOPY, oriL'inally, was fhe nan.c the tlulf of st. ! 
gi'i’) to a niosciuito net. It is t-ow Nova ISco'ia Iv 
iipi'lipd to the stone covmii'; p!.i:-ed over Eans-' wuh n» ; •• 
a statue to protect it Icom the miles. The c ha: 

and to the overlu'ad In ngin"-! of a hf-d. ’Idlin'.', himhi : i-ig, 
CAN0.8,SA, a rnifu'd r..sf!e, -d.n;.;* I in was d.'S'oicu-.J h\ 
)}.'!y, near tlie tcmui (.f J{eg,"io. In h'u? pari of (im pr 
the Mnipeoir Henry l\. of CAHi rjLTjVY 

-loi’l OUf .idc llir- ci'llf for fi:J-i‘i‘ ./..t . hv i;.-- inpcii, in 

idt 


■•I** J 7/ .'OJ r/d'N r, , i da.ul, lying o'T f.hc ttorfh ca-t ( (i i.' t 
AND, an iduid in j Sardinia. 'I'his wa-' tlie homr of ( oaui-alili 
a .“.ded from 'tiom I'-’h 1 till hi-i dr.dh 


SI r.iit 


of I C.APRI, a small roi-l.y i.,lam!, vltuatc'd 


hi Ihc !’ ,v of .N.ijd' 

I ill I Idu'' "I'i'l (o. 

If I CAiSICUiVL Ihe, "i 

li llos ; (iith’rc'if, f il;. m':’ fotitiJ i:i I 'a 
! o* aoiP'i ' me ;< a a'ld )u 


;id f iiitcus hir ds 


headed and ban h a i Jed, 
miij.g In hi.' ■'i,l ji.;r 1 

(111 \'il^ )\ho had 

m'inieafe | him. 

CANOVA.h. nrar \ 'C. 1757.1 

one of tiie *.Me.,t'' t ot modern s- 
iilany beautiful i'\am','l(‘> of his •• 
to 1 h‘ sexm in Uome. Venice, a: ■: I 
Canova was cT'e'Pcj Margins of ii 
Pone Element 'v'l 1. 

CANSO, OUT OP, a strad 1 
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rnd ‘2\ broad, which parate.s Nova -"i lia j 
from Eape Hrefon I'-'I.'Ud. 

CANTERBURY. (D -A city siiuafed 
()•* Kent, famous for its ealhedral. Tlie 
Archhisliop of (’antiTburv is the" I’rirnafe 
of all i’Ingiand.’’ In 1! <'d 'Timmas a 
decket, the ;irchlii.sli(>p, wa.s murdered on 'on wliicii fin- c.ipe 

CAPILLARIES. 

CAPIfLARITY, 
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CAPERCAILZIE L n hi- i of fi, 
family. 'I'im cork )s in h':.. ! 

mo'th'd brown. It o . in 
.'-.•ollind and Fvcien. 'I'l.c 
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the .steps of tlie nlfar by four knigldri in 
Uio service of Henry Jl, and for a long 

lime afterwards (’anterlmry was \ i'sited ■ a property which b-pn'is ate I' in i.m 
by pilgrinw from all ]»arts of Kurriyie. ! pOHse.vr, win ’> i.pi n tubes of sin di bo’e aw* 1 
(2) A provimm of i^out.h Island, New ' jiku’ed verti.-ally in theTu. II ihe l -j'.bi i 
'/ealaini, which exporbs wool and an l.e om* w'uefi uilherr-.s to tb** gke.s, w...er 
euormous quantity oi frozen mutton and for cvainple. it is ni ticed lliat Uie h-o-l 
ijjnib. " in-ido tlift tube is higlmr tJiau that outi.ide, 

CANTERBURY TALES, a series of talrsg and the surf.ieo instead of bcin,g h<.rizonbd 
e.hif’i'lv in verse, written by the poetUti.aueer is sli'ihtly coiieave. U, on the iilher Ivand., 
‘U tlie 1 ttl) eeutury. d’he t:ile;nire told hy ' a li(iuUl he used wliieli «Im<*s Jmt adliere, 
the members of an imagi))arv b.and of .sue!) us merviny, the level in the tube is 

uilgriras journey intr from J.ondnn to | lower than the ouUv.de level, ‘ “ ' 

(niiterluiry, to \i,-it tiic slu’ine of 'J'homa.s c.jrfaee. i.seouve.x. 
a Jhrket,. j CAPITAL PUIUSIIMEKT. 

CANTHARIDLS. 

CANTILEVER, 
bracket whii’h 
balcony, or a 

one end fr<‘e. upon a series of girders so jof the Pt.i 
placed galleries arc huilt and the use of I the tle.dh ficnalty ;>’b).;ethor. liji the 
pillars is lendered unnecessary. In modern ! I8th eegt.ury no less than iOO olTem-es 
p)iblio buildings, theatres especially, 1 were pviui-tiable by death in Rnglund 
galleries are usually built in this way. ; but praelically the. only crhu«js tliat 
(2) In bridgeduiilding a eanlllcvcr is ' 
a girder whieh has one end fixed in a pier 
and the otlicr end b’oe ; in the ne.xt pier 
another girder is similarly fixed, so that 
the free ends face each other. The 
space is bridged over by a 
tulra girder, and by this incana a span of 


•!i of the Fra.ic; . 
li-licd la‘_-’r>. 'Mil' 
'■'i,' ■.',,r 1 , 1 'ghi.’d.v a niclmamc, and i.-s 
I. ) 1 fiKiii " l ' ipii' C.f* tiartie of a 

l.bid id c.w! ■vl.b'li ii,f nn.iobcr.-i of tb 
bi'.i.n 'll wni ' IS'J a bead d.'' r? 

C.Al'UT WOUTUUi'A, ** d«';ul head,’’ ii..- 
u.'/rw. gi.'i'U by tb‘‘ ( ’.rly chi mi, '.t*! to the 
r'''-ii!iiiiin of a .■.'iili-.'.ain''' afti r the <’ ( -.ipij ».{ 
all g.ii'.mi bo'!"i( ami Iwnci', lab-r, the 
term appli.'d to anytliing from which th ’ 

< pirit bad dcp.ubd, ulUHa;:..';li the fm' n 
I'omaincd. 

CARACTACU 3 or CARADOC, a .hriiiJ) 

1 chieftain who ri u-d the Silur‘'.s of Sou’.h 
I Wales, and bno'Oly re.;irited Iho Uomans 
from 4'1 to h'd A.l». Heing defeate.l by 



pressed by his noble, ’oe.u tng. 

CARAMEL, bnr.-it sugar used for colour- 
ing w imv and sjiirit.s. r'sigar, wiien he;u<-d 
uuu oi.M-lu aiiv CIO v^iov ........ ...... 1 to UK lbs. If tl.u tcmpcrature be raw.’d 

demand the extreme pemiltv of the law ! to about 212 ^ tlic water b oriviii nH liu-i 
are murder and treamn. Uaiiging i.A t!m ; the dark Lgown suh.dam-e ' ‘ 
metliod nsorteil Ic- in the Lritlsh Llami.;. j remains. Caramel is ' ‘ pm;;) 

dcc.ii)itatiO)i by means of the guillotine in suhstafu es contmm.v swgm .irc 
France, and elbcL-ocnuou m certaia of H.c | .os in t) e rojTmg of meat or of cofT^. 
United i:^Ut(«. The king may order CARAPACE, the name given to the 
dcjcapitation in cahcs of treason, and, l y 1 boniy skidd on the back of buck 8 lieU'.i)ih 
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as ca«b and lobsteTf and to the bony 
coFerioff of auoh crcatnrea as tho turtle and 
the tortoise. The lower shield Is called 
the jitasiroru 

OABAT. (1) A weight of four grains 
Troy» used in weiglung prceiou.s stones. 

(2) U’he ySth part of any VvCiglit of gold 
alloy, 'J’hc nunib(T of carats of pure gold 
in any alloy, therefore, indioaba the pro- 
portion of gold in it ; thu.q “ 18 carat gold ” 
is an alloy that contiiins 18 parte out of 24 
1)111*6 goM, ami r> parts some baser metal. 

CAKAVANSARV, a kind of iua, Kitimtcd 
on iiio ;,:iraFari routes (>f the Ka.st, usually 
at rciuoUi dLstaisoes from towns </r \iiluiroy. j 
Some Miifply the traveller witli slielier 
only, Vv'\iie‘ others provide him viih 
ne.'o.-is.iries for tiiC journey, iaduding 
guidfs, 

CAKBEBRY HILL, a riilgo fifiO feet ii igh, 
situated about 7 miles south-east of 
Bdirihui'gh. The Engii.sli left wing oc- 
cupied it before tho defeat of .Scots at 
Pinkie, in 1517; and, in ln07, it was t!ie 
scene of tho surrender of .Mary Queen of 
Scots tc» her nobles previously to her 
Imprisontuout in Lo<ddeven Castle. 

CARBOH occurs in a free state eitlier it. 
the aiuorphous form of graplate, or black 
lead, or in tlie rare crystalline form of the 
diamond. In chemical combination, how- 
ever, it ot'ciirs ip every organic substance, 
and it is usually to be obtained from them 
by combustion. Common charcoal is an 
artificial form of carbon obtained Ijy 
buruiog wood. d’liO cimicry remains of 
burnt hieat, coals, Je.ives, or indeed of ariy 
charred form of plant or animal life, 
represent the carbon contained in their 
cornpodtiou. M'c may look upon tliis 
element as tho material base of organic 
life, M’hc diamond is tiie r rc.it mystery of 
carbon, it a pure ory.stal of that 
Hul>stni!co, and yet we hive been unable 
to 5 he crystalIiz.ation artificially. 

- ."cat romaJKV, “La Itecliendid i founder and fin-t mUnonury ^ 

de !j,” deals with the fasrinaling ' Haptlst Mis.uonary rtodcly. Ho j 

que.st <-\ t’'u.s gem. I professor of (Jrieulal lauguanc.s at C’alcut ta j 

CAIH>0NAR1 (charcoal l iirnov.s). n ' for 2U ye.ar.;, and under his direction the i 
politic li W'cret Rocioty that spnutg into; whole ifiltle. wa- translated into Six, uudi 
eA'isteucc in Italy early iu the liHi) century. I the New Toslainent hito tuenty-one, i 
Its inliuc’ice spread ’xo .ill p .-ts of tli.it ! Ilinduistani UiakH’t.s. He also publts.ic.i 
country and c.^tn’idcd into I rancc. ' grammars and dictionaries of n.ilivc 
More Itcin half a nulho;i ].fr,-ons. including i 1 ingmures. . , i 

large numbers of the rU'r.y lu. 1 jniiit.nrv. ; CAR^S. an abori::i|.'il xVmericau • 


Car. 


it be applied to the solution of the gas in 

CARBUBETTOB* that part of an oil- 
engine ill wliich the vapour from the oil 
a'linglo.s with a current of air, and so 
forms an explosive mixture. See Auto- 
mobile. 

CARDIFF, tho largest city and chief 
port of Wales, situated on the estuary of 
the TaiT, in Qlaiaorgynshire, The poi'uhi- 
tion increased from about 1,000 in 1801 
to above 100,000 in 1901. It has ex- 
cellent doi’k aecoimnodation. Its chief 
expo! ts are coixl ami iron, and its principal 
indu.-.tries iron smelting and shitj-bniiding. 

CARDINAL, a prince of the Roiuan 
Catholic Cliurch, next in rank to tho I’opc. 
The Cardinals, seventy in number, 
constitute tlic Sacred College, whicii olecte 
one of its number as Pope, ami m.anages 
the general policy ot the IL 0. Church. 

CARDINAL VIRTDES. Acci.rding tu ■ 
the ancient classification of the moral | 
virtue.s, tliey are justice, temperance, [ 
prudence, aud f.^rtitu lo. i 

CARDS (idaying). Tho English pack , 
contains 52 cards, divided into four equal 
suits : hearts, clubs, spader, and diamonds. 
A duly of 3d. has to be ]>:»i 1 upon every 
pack. Cards are of ancient o: TJiey 

were, ])Crhap;s, tinst used in the Last, but | 
were common throughout Ihirope in th.e 
iliddle Aq'es. The early c.irds were j 
f>ai:bed ; and, i’l !I'f* luli-au form, cups | 
take tho place of hcarU, sword ^ of .spades, 
and coins of diamonds. j 

CAREW, BAMFYLDE MOORE, b. 169.3, : 
d. about 1770 ; commonly called “ the i 
king of the gipsies.*' The <on of a Devon- j 
shire clergyman, lie adopted th(« life of ; 
a vagrant. Dc wjis fond of begging in j 
cJiar.ac.tcr, and wii.s the idol of gipsies. I 
CAREY, WILLIAM. 6. at Paulersbury. ; 
Nortl I amp tonsil ire, 1761, d. 1831 ; a ^ 
distinguished oriental scholar, and tho | 
nd fin- t mUnonur}” of tho | 


arc said to have joined its ran];-^ in a sing!'- 
mo.. Cl OJ 'i'hc .wn-h c on.dsted <<f 

ji liumher of lodges knenv,; -i « b’ffft. There 
were -•'Cverai degree-x, c e !. v, i- !i ii.s distinct 
ritual. Vt'i tile the tar'-'-n-iri somcMu;. 


’’•me. which formerly fM’ciipiCtl many of the 
W'c .i L'd'es. 'Che-.'* bra\c, intelligent i 
sav.a're.; .are still found in ihc nortii of ; 
Souiti America, and a f).irt of Dominica , 
■ ill , is re«^ervcd fur them. 'I’hc I.c.-V'er Antiihs , 

resemoled I reemosons in i iuur organi.v.lion j are kno-wu a.s tliC (Jaribbe,au Lsle.s, 1 

ami rild.d, they diJfcre i tr<;:n Ljcim in t! eir j Caribbean kSe.'i iie.s bot.vcen^ the Antfilcs 
obiOi-t ; . ■■li wcrn pwrc»'- ])<»litic! i, havii- * I arul Ontral nn-.l Honth .Amcric ». . 

for tl.’.> «-.; l and ^d.:i Ih'- o'.c.tluow oJ i CARILLON, a r.erks of bells tunc to 

aespf>lir govcrnmejits. a musical scale, and made to produce 

CAEBOHIC ACID, {-nrbo!’. di-oxide, or i chants and sliort popular aii.--. xne 
choke-damp, Is a gas poisonous to urdinals, j hammers arc liftc.d by means of a nuumcr 
and it will ucitlier burn nor siqiport com- of pins fixed in .a barrel wlucu is sot m 
bustion. It is constantly being poiucU j motion by (•lo<;k^ork atjcguiar intcryai.s. 
into tho nir by the re.q.ir.it.jou of human 


beiug.s and animals, and by the consump- 
tion of fuel in fires, yet the jiroportion of 
the gua in Uie air remains constant. The 
cause of this is that carbonic acid is 
absorbevl by vegetation, in mncii the same 
way as oxygen is by animals ; and, jtjst 
as ’the animal world supplies tho plant 
world with the carbonic acid necessary for 
th'* f(»vm:itionof wood, no, too, the plants 
exhale oxygen for the support of animal 
life. A. .secondary property of t his gas has 
received much attention of late j'eacs, viz., 
its solubility in water, solubility is 

increased by pressure, and so is utilised m 
a means of aerating waters. Carbonic 
add is readily liquefied under extreme pros- 
aure, and tparkMi are now made, contain- 
ing sufficient liquefied gaa to aerate an 
ordinary syphon of water. The name 
oarbonic acid is not a correct one, unless 


CARISjBUOOKE castle, a Norman 
castle in the village of (^‘l^isbrookc, Isle of 
Whdit, about one mile .soutli-west of 
Newport. It has a w;e!l 200 feet deep 
from which a donkey in a wliecl draws 
water. It was tho prison of (’harles 1. 
for thirteen months, in 1617-8. A 
tcaselated pavement and other remains of 
a Koinan villa were found near the 
ca.stle in 1859. 

CARULE, WILSON, founder of the 
Church Armi/, wdiich see. 

CARLISLE, an ancient city, and the 
county town of Cumberland, situated upon 
the lECden. It Is an important railway 
cenlax), 299 miles from Lomlon. Tlie fine 
cathedral, in wdiich Sir Walter Scott was 
married in 1797, was founded by William 
IL, who also built the castle. David I. of 
Scotland died there, after tho battle of the 
Standard, in 1153 ; aad Mary, Queen of 


In the Castle la 
1568. The Parliainentarfans took it 
tvvjco in the Civil War. and tho Jacobites 
held It iu 1745. 

OABLISTS, THE, supporters of Don 
Carloa of Spain, b. 1788, d. 1855 ; brotiier 
of Ferdinand VII. of Spain. On the death 
of Ferdinand in 1833, in spite of the 
Salic Law, tlie daughter of hia fourth 
marriage, Isabella, aged ttireo years, was 
proclaimed queen. A fierex) civil war 
arose, which ended, after varied fortune, 
in tho loss of the Oarlist cause in 1840. 
Oarlos VII., a grandson of Don Carlos, 
revived the quarrel whitrli finally closed in 
1870. 

CARLOVINGIANS, descendants of 
Oharlea the Gro.at, commonly called 
Charlemagne, who ruled the “ Jloly 
Homan Kmpirc " of tho Wc.st of Europe 
from 800 to 811, His heirs ruled in 
Germany until 911, and in Franco until 
9S7. 

CARLSBAD or KARLSBAD, one of the 
most ffiRliioriablo spaa in JOnrcipo, situateii 
i;i the wooded highlanfLi of bohemia, about 
75 mdes north-wCLb of Prague. Tho 
twidvo hot mineral springs daily discharge 
about 2,0(K),000 gailoii.s of water, con- 
taining soda sulphate, at a temperature of 
115'’ to 165^ Fahrenheit. Tho Emperor 
Chnrlea IV. founded it in 1347 ; pojmla- 
tion exceeds 15.0UO. 

CARLSCRONA, the principal and 
strongly fortilied rnival station of Sweden. 
It is iiuilt ui)on rocky islands in the Daltic 
Sea, in tlie south of Sweden ; poimlatioa 
about 24,000. 

CARLTON CLUB, tho Conservative 
Club, founded by tho Duke of Wellingtoi 
in 18.’}2. The club prnmL-oa are at 91 Fall 
.Mall. London, and the membmhip is 
liniited to ISbO. 

CARLYLE. THOMAS, b. at Kcelefechan, 
I'nnifrlessliirc, 1795. d. at Chelsea, 1881 ; 
one of tho grcatc-st EnglLsb authors of tho 
I9lli centnry. At tho ago of fifteen he 
entered Edinburgh University to prepan 
(nr a proposed clerical life. From 181 -t 
for some years, h.‘ was a si-hoolmastcr an* 
tutor. In 1820 he mamed Jane Wg1.sI' 
and, though .settled upon a Scotch ftirn 
continued the literary labours which ho h .* 
c onmonced while teaching. He went i 
C!hel.u‘;i in 1834, and livcil in (^heyne Uo 
until his death. His )>rinci))al works a 
•* Sartor llesartiiH,” “ 'J'he I'rench llcvol 
tion," “ Heroes and Hero Worship 
“ Oliver Cromwell’s Letters and Speechc. 
and “ l-'redtu’ick the Great." 

CARMAGNOLE. (1) A form of v 
worn by tho revoluLionaric.s who, iii ii 
came to Fiiris from the south of Fra 
to n.vsist in the devolution. (2) A s» 
and dam-e indulged in by tbe i{epi«bh<- 
nt popular gatherings at the bcgiul 
of the I'Tcrich nevoluuon. 

CARMEL, limestone hilLs oi Palest 
which tenninate in a cape, ten miles bc 
of Acre. 'They are tidckly wooded ^ 
pine, olive, and walnut trees, and con 
numeroas eaves. Due of these hills 
tho scene of tlie e vent de-scribed in I B 
xviii. 

CARMELITES, the Order of our 
of Mount Carmel, fomuioil ^ 
of hermits in 1156 by Jtertbold. a Gaia 
monk, but claiming to have existed 
the days of Elijah. They were dnv 
the Saracens into Europe, and ad 
the motvwtic mode of life. ^ i rev a 
15.36 tho order possossed f>2 hoii 
England ; to-day there are seven. 

CARMEN SYLVA, b. 184.3 the n. 
plume of the poet Qtieon of Uoi;- 
She lost her only child in 1874 and 
to literature for insolation. She i 
beloved by her Bubjocts. 
CARMINATIVES. See Med. Di 

CARMINE. Bee Cochineal, 
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CABNASVON, sKaated about eight bobared with grstve impropriety during I’rance, Italy, fivsHierUna and 
mit«l from Bangor, upon tho Mcnai a lengthened stay at Oomo.ia the company Tbo French mouHstorips; except la (tan ?♦! 
Stiraita, It was a Eoman station, and in of an Italian named Bergaml, On the Chartronso, wore destroyed durina the 
1383 was captured by Edward I., who accession of her husband, George IV., she revolution, and tiie inmates of the latter 
built the still existing castle, in which his entered London in state, to clahn recogni- \vere expelled in ini'i,*!. 
son Ed w'ard was t.;m. lion as queen, A bill was introduced into CARTIER, JACQUES, b., St. Main 

CARNATIC, THE, an old division of the House of Lords to effect her divorce, 1494; a celebrated French navigator. Ho 
Hindustan on the eastern or Coromandel hut tlio able defence made on ,her behalf, made throe voyages to Canada, between 
coast, 580 miles l<mg, and 60 to ilO miles by Brougham, aroased public feeling 1.534 and 1511, ‘and explored mneh of tho 
broad, I’he principal rivers are the in licr favour, aud the bill was dropped, gulf and river, wi;i<'ji ho named fet. 
r«uaar and Cauvery, and tho chief towns At the king’s coronation, however, she was I^awTcnce. 

Madras, Pondicherry, aud TrithinopoU. denied admission at the doors of the abbey. CARTOON, a pictorial do,si<»n drawn 
d he climate is the hottest in India. The She died wiadn a few weeks of this dia- upon strong paper for fregoo painting, or 
products include rice, cotton, and sugar, grace. for ta])e8tiv'. iva])iiaer8 carloc'iis, btiKcd 

Numerous large temples bear t^timony to CAROLI???!! WILHELMINA, of Anspach, upon New 'I’csUincnt subjn ts, wero 
iU former wealUi and (dyilization. Ir.vvaH f>. <i. 1737 ; the wife of George 11. designs for tho noted Vatican tupc.-,iries. 

< ou(iuered by the ilrithh alicr a liorcu and a wonuin of great ability and strength The seven that still exist are in tho 
contest with the From'')), in J7.S.3. * f fW;;u\i<‘tcr. She had great inllueuce with Victoria and Alhei't Alusewm, Houth 

CARNEGIE, ANDREW, b. at Diinfena- j the king, and ge'!,.‘rally exercised it in the Kensington. This term is also rqiplicd 
line, 1835 ; an American inilliorndro, stc'^I | interests of Uiu cinintry. !^ho highly to political .skeiehes in tlic newspapors. 
manufacturer, and philanthropis:. Ui x j a|i{trc<"iatcd the servhtes of Walpole, the CARTRIDGE, a ciuse «.)f stiOiiL paper, 
father, an etnigmnt weaver, took him to | J ‘rime Minister, m his sueocssful efforts to metal, or other material cont lining the 
Amorica wliile a boy. After illliog various keep England at peace, and supported his charge for a fire-arm. It is always of a 
iiamhle onices, lie rn.'idc some successful wise monsun*s in Ict private converse with size to exactly fit the bore of the fiing- 
s[)e<,‘iilatious in oil-wells, which laivl the the king. She also aided tlio king in piece. When liitendod for a ica'ceh- 
foiimJation of his vast wealth. l.ater .sf'lecting suitable men for the public Joadingritle, the biilietis usu.alJv att uhed, 
he founded honwiwks at PiUr^hurg, servic(>. and a fuliuinating cup inscrual to lire tho 

which, giving emfloyiucmt to 20,U(t0 CARP, un iidihle fresii- water fish found charge. 

men, are the largest in tlic world, in chiefiy in <i(vp still waters in Eiuope and CARTWRIGHT, EDMUND, b. at Marn- 
1901 be fonuetl a tniiit, witii l0,000,(»ii0 j A^i i. It Is abundant in the British Isles, liain, Notiinghrim, 1743, d. 1833; a 
dollars, to provide scholamUips teuahln bv j n\ull.ipacs very rapkilv, and is reputed to clergyman, ami the inventor of the power 
ijooLsnien at onoteh 0 nivrr^lties. He has ‘.In.* to a grnat an-. ' It often attaius a loom, lu 1785 he first used his loom at 
toiuided nunaawis {reelibrariw,espi;L'ial'v ; 1' );Us of 4 to ,5teot. The beautiful gold- Doncaster ; but in eonsoquenoo of its 
;n 'he Briti'-ii Isles; and in 19U3 lie jne- 1 fish in our ornamontal points anil gla.s.s nnpojnilarity he removed to Mam'hcster, 
svuted Lord Aetou’a famous library of glob.-* b a incmbor of the r.ivp family, wliere, amid riots, his prornisas were huriit 

<50,000 to 80.000 volauns to Mr. John ! introdu<‘ed here probably from ilhi na. down. He received n Gov'crriiriont irr.uit 

.Morlcy, by whom it was ];re--«iitcd to the 1 CARPENTltai, WIIiLXAM BENJAMIN, I of fl 0,000, in LS01>, as sonio return for hia 
University of Cambridge. j l>. ni. E.veter, IMS, d. IS'.i; f.inr::i-. for Ids invonlion, 

CARNIVAL, literally “fan wi ll to I work in biology and in im'dicme. His CARYATIDES (Bdes) figures of womcfl 
Bosh,” is tlie name of ( he period of thp cj** lYinciplos of U'Tter.il and Copiparative dr.iped in (Irecian garniente, used as sup- 
<lays imrneiliat<ily jireeoding led. d'his j p;n ^i,,logv." puhiisocd in I'diS, deter- porting eohunns. 'riie.v were so named 
liine is ohsen ed in fConian < \tlhuiic ■ mined fue metlaxis of modern bif>Io^dcal fumi the Greek town of Caryie, whose 
countries as one of revelry an.l rnerrv- 1 te i'diing. He was a Kc-n ndvcxMite of in'iabitunU were rediieed to shivery by 
funking, und a relic of (.hr. enstum Is .still f|/*op-.se;i dredging, and took i irt in three HieOcekH for joining the Persian invaders, 

found in the EnglLh oh-enam-e o. expeditions of this nature, Hide tigures, sed in a similar way, arc 

riiirove 'J’uesday. In the roulIi I'f Fraiicc, CAE.RARA, »n Italian tov>n, eitn itcd Aflanirs. 

.ind in Italy, the sea ion is f- teou up to close to the Mediterranean < oa.sl, abont | CASABIANCA, LOUB, b. in ('orsica, 
{irocessions. and murUiueradiii ', " haltlesof 4i) miles north of l<e<giiorn, : nd cGid .'rated s 1751, d. t798 ; the catitain of tho (lanship 

ihiver.s,*’ and the throv.in'; of l•u:ll■etti. for its iiie.xhaustil'le .supply of vxeellent i L <n ic; ' nt. P.e of llieNile, When 

Tb.> carnival at Home is prob.diiy the marble, derived from Hie n"i'::ibour‘uig ' tnoi tally wounded, lie periihed with Ids 
most notable one now held; but (ho j hills. The population, exceeding ‘Jfi, OOP, j ten-year old son in tlio Ihimf'S of his 

v-'hange, on Ash Wedne.vJay. t.o the [ depend for a livelihood iqion tiio quarrU'S, 'bu-’ing sJiip. 'J’li^ iucid> nt has becomo 

■•oligions soienmity of Lmit te ;J' .striking j which have been worked fro.n tho oarin’ t] f uniliar throu'.;h Mr^'. lleman.s’s well* 
as tiiO biiffoo.Merv of the jnevinu ' 'l ivs. i uge.s. .1. nownpoe. . 

;'h'»rtlionse*s “ John Ingle.-; ml ” cuai.'iina I CARROLL, LEWIS. Pee Jhxhisott. ■ CASEMATK, » shell-proof vault eon- 
.an excellent account <)l an liali.i’i s’'iroye- j CARRON, a Hootch villagi'.sif aatrd u}n‘n ' .-iructed in ilie wall of a fortnus, iind 
li !e lui'i Ash Wednesda;' in tin: d.iys of j the tkirron, in Stirlinwhire, about two ' jirovidod with I'.ort-luilrs for cannon. 'J'he 
Uji.u'l"- T j nule.s from I’.ilki-rk, ami ten.oc-’ fur its I :.,irne Is also civ n to the liCai i -.ti itiourud 

CARNIVORA i.s iiri order of rnninuuds. ironworks. “ (.’unonuiies ” (.n kind of ; bulk-head of a i.'.u'-Klup, lanitaining guru?, 
Although (he name siguirie.H** tl..;di fat iT.s,” short cam.imi were first in inufaci.ired Inch are run out through )'o. 1 hoh's, .■ind 
- ertain momliers of tlie ov-lrr fi c 1 ou a here. ■ .->0 trained and lin'd. 

1 o.Mtal'le, diei ; for vnsl ince. to- e specks CARSE Oi' GOWRIE, one m ::.c mc,^.t ' C.'IjE-SIIOT, or catiLrer, a metal tube 
of bi 'U’s. tliougli even in IIk c- cc'c. the tertilc distriete of Scolhnul. con- '-.(s of tl e , lilh d wild bulh ts, or, in an emergency, 
;.';eUv ere be.tlrr fuhiptod for a tlesh diet, alluvial land lying along the northern : with nails and olher articles, and closed 
I'hc order doe^ not, of course, inclmic banks of the Tay. and oc< ut>yin‘r \)ur lions j with a rircihtr or woo le.i phite. Th(» 
overv animal wli. 'h feeds on (lesh. Th.elof J’erihshire ami I'orfar.ihire. eharg*;, when tired, ininH'ili ilely seatte.r,.. 

(u»'.r forin.s the centr.d tyjio. around which j CARTEL, (I) a challenge to a duel ; (3) ' umi ia therefore only efiective at short 
nr'i igrottf'ed tlie eat, bear, and we.asel | a written ugreement between hostile 1 range. 

t ri: -as .iinongst land earnivore-, whilst Hie nations conceruiug Um cm hange of: CASH, originally a for money, now 
.-cals and walruses form tho marine prisonei’s of war. Cartel ships engaged j the money itw.U. It inehnkis any readily 
t \arn])lps of tJio order. 'I’Jie latter connect in this duty must carry no cargo or arms; i available medium of exchange, wlietliftr 
tho order witli the whales, I'he carnivora (3) in Germany a trc.de “combine.” ' coin, bank-nob' 4, liills of exdiung'g ore.tlic* 

arc di.dributcd over the whole world, CAR'fHAGE, one of the most celebrated ■ similar instruments, Casli is also th* 
except Austral.aaifi, but are scantily of ancient cities aud a keen rival of R ume. 1 name of the thin threaded {'hinese coppe 
repiawented in .^outh .'Vjmeriea. It was for. ded by FhoenieiunB, about coins, of vrimli 33 are worth one penny, 

CAROB, an evergreen plant of the bean 850 B.f., upon a strongly forUfied CASHMERE. (1) A familiar ..nellin 
order, growing wild along tl.e shores of peninsula, 30 miles in oircumforenco, of Kashmir, a native state among 11 
tlie Mediterranean, There tho pods are near Tunis, in North A friou. U'he inhabit- liimaluyas, cn the upper wati r-, of tl 
used as a food for horses, and arc exjiorted ante, who wf-ro chicQy engaged in Indus, in north-we.-t India. It Ls co 
to England as a food for cattle; they commerce, at one lime occupied Sicily, trolled by a T-ritUU Hesident, and 
(mntain a nutritious pulp, having a slightly Malta, Corsica, Sardinia, and parts of Important as a frontier stafe. T 
«\vo«t taste. Bpaiii. The Carthaginians waged three military sintioa of Gilgit watches 

CAROLINE, AMELIA ELIZABETH, wars with Romo, known aa Uie I’unii' northern pa.^.seK, and Cliitral gua rd.s t 
Mn Brunswick, 17G8, <7 1821, tho uufortu- Wars; the first commenced, 365 B.O., and west, and is ooc.iipied by Hnti.h troo 
nat© wife of “the first gentleman in tJio tliird concluded with the complete It i.s a land of valleys, and ite chief to\ 
Europe/’ as the Prince Regent Vfa& called, destruction of thdr city, 146 B.c. Srinagar, lies in the famous Vale 

They lived apart after the first year CARTHUSIANS, a monastic- order living Ca-toere. (2) A f.diric woven from 
w married life, and the country looked under a severe order of discipline, founded long, light, silky hair of the Oaslm 
of* victim of the prince’s selfish by St. Bruno at Chartreuse in 1086. The goat. ‘.The hair is brought from T 
• She traTelled, and ia known to have order extended and pos.sc 5 sed hou-tes in and Uie highlanus of Bokuara, to bo a 
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»nd dyed by Uxe Cashmere vromeo. The 
men are the weaveni, and they take two or 
three yeare to finish a pair of the finest 
ehawle. each colour being worked with a 
separate needle. Shawls of tlie best 
quality fetch upwards of £100 in London. 
France makes best imitat ions, but has 
to use Asiatic materials. Tiie introduc- 
tion of the Cashmere goat into Europe 
and AmcTica bus not been attended with 
success. 

CASEET LETTERS, a number of letters 
and other doruinents said to have been 
wTitten by Mary, Queen of Boots, to 
Boiliwell. I'ho letters implicated ilary 
in the murder of Darnlny, but doubts 
have been thrown on their geiuiincncss by 
many liistorians. 

CASPIAN SEA, Uxe largest inland sea 
in the world, with an area exceeding 
1 70,000 square milc.s, situated to the south- 
east of llussia. It lies in a deep depression, 
and, in a past age, probably formed with 
the Blac'k and Aral vSeas a vast inland sea. 
Salmon and sturgeon are abundant and 
tlie seal fishery is imjiortant. The rivers 
Ural and Volga flow into it. Astrabad, 
Baku, and Astraklian are tlic chief imrts. 
Waterways, consisting of rivers and canals, 
connect it with the Black and Baltic Beas. 

CASQUETS, a group of very dangerous 
granite rocks, about 8 miles north-west of 
Alderney, upon which lig))tliouscs ^ith 
revolving liglits, visible for 15 miles, have 
been erected. In 1119, William, son of 
Henry I., was wrecked ujion tlicm in the 
While Ship. 

CASSANDRA, a brautifnl daughter oi 
rriam, king of Ti'oy, Apollo gave lier 
power to projtliesy, l)ufc, in anger, cieter- 
mined that none should beUeve licr. Her 
warnings were in consequence disregardcil 
by the Trojans, who considered her mad. 
t)u the rapture of Troy, slie foil to the lot 
of Agnmemnon, wlioso wife blew licr. 

CASSATION, a l(*g;d torni in use on the 
continent of Burojjr, fignifying tlio 
annulling of any act or decir/ion which is 
contrary to law. 'I'lic tcrni is a]. plied 
particniarly to the supreme court of 
appeal in i'Van<’<*, which is empowered to 
revise the finding of any inferior court on 
a point of law, and to order the c.'trc to he 
retried. 

CASSAVA, or maiiioc, a tropical planfc 
of the tVrsf ImJiea and Booth America, 
w'hich has very fleshy roots. i'«y washing 
file peeled and j)ulped roots, a starcli is 
obtained, wl)i(!h when roasted is called 
tapiot'a, and wlicn dried in tlie sun 
Brazilian arrowToot. The roots of one 
kind of manioc contain poison, which 
ia removed hv boiling. 

CASTE. iU-fi r to JridfX. 

CASTILE, a former kingdom and 
division of Spain. It is a tableland, above 
2,000 feet high, crossed by liigh mountains, 
and drained by the rivers iJouro, Tagus, 
and (luadiana. I’lie chief towns are 
Madrid, h'oledo, and Valladolid. In 1479 
Ferdinaiul f,<f Aragon and Isabella of 
Castile combined their kingdoms, tlirough 
marriage, and laid tlie foundation of 
modern Sjuiin. 

CASTLEREAGH, LORD, h. 1709, r/. 
1822 ; a farnou.s politician and dijdoinatisi, 
was a Member of the last Irisli Parliament, 
and assisted in passing the Act of Union. 
He became Minister of Wr.r in the British 
Parlianiont in 1805, and I'oreign Secretary 
in 18)2. He w'as the leading spirit in the 
coalition against Napoleon, but the home 
policy of the government made him very 
unpopular with Uie people. He committed 
sui^de within a year after succeeding his 
father as Marquis of Londonderry. 

CASTOR AND POLLUX, twin brothers, 
who in Greek mythology are regarded as 
the sons of Zeus and Leda. According to 
tJrcciau story, they were devoted to each 


otlier, and became the two bright stars, 
known as Oemini^ ** Twins.” Castor was 
a celebrated horseman and I’ollux an 
expert pugilist. 

CASTOR OIL, a thick oil forming an 
excellent and gentle purge, obtained from 
the seeds of a plant, chiefly cultivated in 
India. ^ The best, pale yellow in colour, 
13 obtained by tlie application of procure 
to tlie seeds, witliout heat. Sec Med. 
Did. 

CASI^ATION, tlie removal by excision 
of portions of tlie reproductive organs of 
male animals. Men so txeated are called 
eunuchs ; horses, geldings ; bulls, bullocks 
or steerH; rams, wctlicrs; boars, pigs ; 
and coiks, capons. Such eraa.sculated 
animals are more tame, work more readily, 
and grow and fatten moi-e quickly. 

CASUISTRY, the branch of morality, 
W’hich, by means of general principles, 
found in the Holy Scriptures, in human 
laws, and in coiLScience, determines the 
lawfulness or unlawfulness of a particular 
act, the moral quality of which it is difli- 

c. ult to determine by the ordinary rules of 
conduct. 

CASUS BELLI. ** cause of war,” tlie 
last act of one State towards another 
before tlie outbreak of war, which renders 
a peaceful solution of the db^pute between 
them impracticable. 

CATACOMBS OF ROME, underground 
caves or passages, milts in length, situated 
two or three imles from Koine. They 
were used in ancient times as burying 
pl.ares, and by the early CHiristians us 
pia<;as of worsliip. On both sides of tliese 
passages or corridors, herie.s of recesses, 
one altove another, were made. After 
a body had been interred, the ns’css was 
closed witli a stone, upon wliich ua inscrip- 
tion was carved. 

CATAMAR.^IN, n kind of raft of three 
bamboos, la^.liO<l together, the central one 
being longer than the other two. It is used 
upon the surf-beaten C’oromandel coast, c»f 
India, where bouts are useless, and in 
Br.udl. It is propelled by paddles, and in 
Jirazil is offejj provided with .sails. 

CATAPULTS, military engines employed 
in ancient times and until cannon came 
into use for the purpose of ]>ropeIiing 
I stones, spears, and arrows against an 
enem}'. The Jigliler engines served tiia 
' purpose of the modern rifle, the heavier 
ones of our gieat guns being used in the 
sje::,'e of forts and walled towns. 

CATECHUMENS. A rnong the early 
ChristianH, this terra was applied to all who 
were being instructed witli a view to bap- 
tism. It is also used in tlie same sense by 
mis.sionarics among the heathen at the 
present day. 

CATEGORIES, the elas-ification of all 
things that can be nauied. Such cab^gories 
are tlie cause of considerable division of 
opinion uinoiig philosoiiliers. John S. Mill 
divided all iiameable thinga into, (1) Feel- 
ings, or states of Conaciousne^;, (2) Minds, 
which experience the feelings, (3) External 
objects, which excite the feelings, and (4) 
Beiation.3 between tlie feelings. 

CATGUT, the material used for strings 
of violiiLS, guitars, and oilier musical 
instruments, and principally made from 
the intestines of slieop. Tlie intestines, 
after being thorougiily cleanscal, scraped, 
and fumigabid, are twisted into cord.s. 
Tlie best are made in Naples and Koine. 

CATHARINE, SAINT. a riiristian 1 
martyr, who, after torture upon tiie wheel 
which bears her name, was [lut to death 
at Alexandria in 307. 

CATHARINE OF ARAGON, h. 1183, 

d. at Kimbolton, 133(1 ; dmi'diter of 
Uerdinaud and Isabella of Bpain, and 
first wife of Henry VIII. Bho was first 
married to Arthur, Henry's elder brother, 
who died witJun a few months. In 152C, 


Henry, through 
detei^ned npo 
finally effected 
opposition of t 
Catharine, In 153 

Henry and the i^opc, on this question, 
hastened the Reformation in England. 

CATHARINE H. OF RUSSIA, b. at 
Stettin, 1729, d. 1790 ; wife of Peter HI., 
and Empress of llussia. Her husband, 
after much real scandal on tlio part of both, 
determined to divorce lier ; but she 
frustrated his design by having him seized 
and strangled in 1762. She was almost 
immediately crowned Empress. She ruled 
with great energy and ability, encouraging 
learning and improving the laws. 

CATHAY, the mecUmval name of China, 
and that by which it ia still called iu 
llussia. 

CATHOLIC APOSTOLIC CHURCH. 

Refer to Index, 

CATHOLIC EMANCIPATION, an act of 

Parliament, passed in 1829, lo remove tlic 
disabilities of Roman Catliolics, wiio by iJ. 
became admissible to Parliament, and to all 
public positions, cxcent those of Regent, 
Lord Chancellor of England, and Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland. 

CATHOLIC EPISTLES, the epistles of 
St, James, St. Peter, St. John, and Bt, 
.hide, and so called because aiidrciwed to 
Christinris in general. 

CATHOLIC MAJESTY, HIS MOST, a 

title conferred in 1491 upon I'crdinand of 
Aragon and his successors, by Pope Alex- 
ander VT., in honour of the expulsion of 
thf! Moors from Sjiain in the Course of liir: 
r»*ign. 

CATILINA or CATILINS, an Im- 
poverished Koman aristocrat, a profligate, 
ambitious man endowed with wonderful 
powers both of mind and body. Having 
h('!d all the lower public ollices, ho was an 
unsncccssfnl candidate for the consnlshi]’, 
65 IJ.C. He formed an abortive couspirai’y 
to slay the cons'ils, his successful rivals, 
and to seize the goiernment. In 03 U. (5., 
while Cicero was (‘onsnl, he formed a 
second pint to croale a revolution, but 
all Ids designs Avere fnndrated by tlio 
vigilance and ability of tlift con ^nl, in u 
fight with whose troops he was killed. 

CAT ISLAI'^D, one of the Bahama 
Islands, wTongly supposed to bo San 
Salvador, the first landing place o' 
Columbus, iu America, when he made hii 
famous voyage of discovery in 1492 
Watling Island, about .00 miles south - 60 = 
of Cat Island, is undoubtcfily Ban Salvadoi 

CATO. “THE CENSOR,” b. 234, i 
149 H.O., a typical Roman, severe, jus 
honest, and frugal, who desired a return i 
primitive ways of pastoral life. He w, 
cliicfly engaged, with conHideralile d 
tiiiction,m military matters. In 184 B.' 
he was elected {.’ensor, and endeavoured 
introduce reforms and to check luxe 
and corruption. Of Ids many boo 
” De Ke KusLica ” is alone extant. 

CATSKILL, a group of tiie Apjndruii 
system of mountains situatoil in N 
York State, U.S.A., and famous for in 
picturesque scenery, and as tlie seem 
Rip Van Winkle's long sleep. 

CATTERMOLE. GEORGE, b. in Nor 

1800, d. 1868 ; a celebrated water-co 
painter and book illu.strator. In e 
life he, as a pupil of Britton the archi 
became a skilled draughtsman. He 
became know'ii by his pictorial illuatxa 
of Stiakespeare's plays and Be 
novels. Among lii.s paintings are 
Walter Raleigh at the Excciition o 
Earl of Essex,” ” The Assassination < 
Regent Murray,” and “ (KJ E 
nospitalitv.” 

CAUCASIA, a division of Uio R 
Empire, lying on both sides of the 
Caucasus mountains. The vallej 
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very fertile, proJudog tobacco, cotton, 
and rice. It bas immeriBe mineral wealth, 
incJudii),? coal, iron, copper, and petro- 
leum. The women arc celebrated for 
their beauty. T^"' chief towns are TilUs, 
the capital : Baku, the centre of tlie 
petroleum district; and Batoum, a port 
on the Black Sea. Tim area exceeds 
180,000 square and tlic population 

approaches 10,000,000. 

CAUCUS, a word of American origin 
applied Uiere to a private meeting of 
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England to investigate our system of 
government. On his return to Italy, he 
urged the adoption of constitutional rule 
in his native land. As Premier to Victor 
Emmanuel, King of Ssurdinia, he ^d as 
much in the Cabinet as Garibaldi in the 
field, to achieve the union of Italy. 

CAWNPORE, an important town of 
about i500,0()0 inhabitants, situated in the 
North- West Provinces of India, 1,000 miles 
from the mouth of the river Ganges. It 
great railway centre, carrying on 


Cem. 




citizens to decide what candidates for | considerable trade in agricultural products, 
office in state or city tiicy t^iipporl j and manufacturing cotton and other 
and what measures they shall endeavour | textile fabrics. It was at Cawnpore that 

Nana Sahib, in the course of tlic Indian 
Aiutiny, 1857, caused the European 
women and children to be massacred, and 
tlieir bodies to be ttirown into a well. 
CAXTON, WILLIAM, 6 . in Kent, 1421, 
at Weatniinster, 1491 ; introduced tlm 
T>rintiiig-pn*H8 iuto England. He lived 
abroad, chiefly at Bruges, for many year.'j 
from 1411, and tlicre learnt the newly- 


to carry. 

CAUUINE FORKS, two narrow passes, 
leading to and from a considerable plriii* 
surrounded by mountains, and situated on 
tlm Appian \Vay, 20 miles from Capua. 
In S21 «.C., wliile at w'ar with the Saninitcs, 
a Homan army, witli both consuls, marched 
through one of the defiles into the valley, 
only to find tliemselves prisoiiera there ; 


for on attempting to issire Ironi tlie, valley, i invented art of juiuting. Ho returned 
they found both exits barred against them. ! to England, about 1471, and set up a 
i hus entrapped, 41if^y snrrondered to the I ]trinting-pre.ss near Westminster Abbey. 
Samnites, but wore eventually allowed to ^ “ T’ho Oarno aiid 1‘laye of the Chesao,” 
Boiue. I publk.he(l in 1474, was the Rt-‘C.ond, if not 

CAUL, a tliin skin .sometimes covering i the first, book printed in England. “ The 
the head of a child at birth. It was Tale of Trove ” was perhaps the first, 
formerly supposed to foretell good fi.rtune, I CAYENNE PEPPER, a strong red 
poHseH.-ion was c >n- ; pepper made, froin the pods of many kinds 
sidered a certain safeguard ugau'st death ; of Capsicum, which grow freely "in the 

^ t 1 ‘ is dried, pounded, 

CAULKING, (1) The w-urk of luang up i naked, and again pounded t(» produce the 
the seams or a wooden ship with oaknm, pepper. If tak-n in excess it is a poi«on 
to make it water-tight. When this ha.s CAYMAN, a name applied to ‘the 
been eficoted with a kind of chi, sel, railed alligator found in tentral and riouth 
a caulking iron, boiling pitdi is poured over I America, 

the whole. (2);f’l.e act of cio.ciy lifting ; CECIL. ROBIHT. .^^ec A,/, • Mar- 
ono plate of an mm ve.s.s{-.' in.’l.liv ag.uxwt »/ ^ 

■''rAnwTcs“‘^v'ru:r;;:'"''‘‘-''‘' WILLUM BurleiKh), 


of lato, and of Buddha, and the Vestal 
VirgiM, furnish examples of celibacy In 
the heathen world. In the Christian 
Church it ha.s been the rule for monks 
and nuns since Uio first great Cliristian 
monastery was founded by St. Benedict, 
at Monte Ca.ssirio, near Naples, in the 
6tli century. But it wa-s not until tee 
time of Pope Gregory VIJ. (HU'lebrand), 
in the lith century, that eeUbacy was 
made compulsory on all in Holy CrdorB. 
It is still an inflexilfle rule with the clergy 
in the Homan Catholic Church, but rince 
tee Keformation it ba* been repudiated in 
the Anglican Clmrch. 

CELLINI. BENVENUTO. h. at ITorencc, 
1500, d. about 1571 ; a famous wmlptor. 
Among Ills medallions and bronzes ore 
“ Ijcda and the Swims/' *' Atla.s supporiing 
tlic W'orld," and *‘ J’en;eu3 with ibe he.jid 
of Medusa.’* lie wrote a most iuteresii!;g 
autobiography. 

CELLULOID, a substance ftr.-t mad'; 
about 1850, composed of paper, eampliot', 
nitric and sulplmric a<'id.-i. It mu be 
produced in any eulour, and in any degree 
of iiardncas. WTicii plastic, at 175“ F., 
it can bo shaped into any form, or when 
hi..*d, like ivory or coral, can be I’arvcd or 
turned. It is highly iullammablo, unles? 
chemically treated. The articles whicl 
are manufactured from it arc innumerable 
such aa collars, cufT<, combs, button*- 
thimblas, knife handles, billiard ball.' 
and clicss-pieccs. 

CELT, a cutting in.=;trnincnt like an a.v 
head, found in ancient tumuli and b.aiTow 
made of stone or bronze. They art! isti 
found well preserved, and in ma&t cas 
more or leas dc'-- 'rated. 

CELTS, or KELTS, a race whicli in car 
lusloi'ie, times iiiliiibiled nmst of the cent 
and west of Europe. (IniduaJIy th 
great and wide-spread power, the centre 
I which v’as in Gaul, and at LU higlio.stpo 



by 

Irish “ lindncibles,” whil-: takiiu' a walk 
in the J'ark, goojt after s'lctet- iii.g .Mr. 
\V. E. Forster, a.s Chief S'’«ret,'iry for 
]re).-ind. 

CAVENDISH, HENRY, h. at Ni-e, Kill, 
d. 1810; a famous elicmist, griUuison of 
the s<*coiid Duke of DovouKhirc. Living 
tiic life of a recluse, he devoted liis euer- 
gios to science. He devisc'd an experi- 
ment to measure the den.sity of the globe, 
carefully examined the projierlies of 
h^nlrogen, wliicli he showed in be one of 
the light^t bodies in existence, lie was 
a’so the first to form water by combining 
o.xvgen and hydrogen. 

CAVENDISH, SIR THOMAS, h, in 
Hutlolk about 1557, d. 1592 ; a lelel'rated 
English navigator. In early lilo. he 


wasted his patrimony 


!ith appointed Idin Fecrctary of hT-ito at 
her first couuciJ at ITatfieM. Bfio exacts 
described the man when .she then aitdrtvMsed 
to iiim those memorable words Tlii.s 
jmfgment J have of you— that you v ill 
not be corrupted wath any manner of 
gifts, and that you will be fuitJifiiJ to the 
State, and that witluuit re.spc t to my 
private will you will give me suen counsel 
as you think The story of liia 

public life is tlie history of Elizabc.irB 
reign, She created him Baron of Burleigh, 
auii appointed him Lord High Trensurer. 


ScotcJi ]lighia:i ].s : the (»t!icr by 
Ancient ifiitci:-, no-v refTcscnf t7f] by 
WeLhand the i nvlo.'is (p!-ojti<‘ df Britt; 
in 1- wit f). T'lny j>ra.cti.s(*d many u.s* 
.arts, and poa-os.-,(‘d a cini.siderable lib 
furc, chir'ilg nf ;i )eg'-.n.J-(fy r'Jn-uvu'fcr. 

CEMENT, .'iny Huh.danoe v;ii>,ihj’e 
uiiitiMg bodic.s firmly /o.grf:ficr. 
substances may be e.hissi/ied an (1) , 
hesivo agents, ‘and (2) bnulers for br 
and store. The funner class inch 
sralin>j~ii^a.c^ a mixture of shellac : 
resir ; ^lue, a jelly obtained by boi 


in extravagant 


living, and to repair his fortunes jitted 
out, in 1686, an expedition against the 
Spaniards. He sailed from I’ly mouth 
round Uie world, Ha tiie Straits of 
Magellan, returning, after an absence of 
over two years, with much booty plundered 
from the Spaniards. In a second voyage 
vyhich he undertook in 1691, his shiiis were 
ehattered by a storm, and he died on 
attmnpting to return. 

CAVIARE, a salted preparation of the 
O'.^'Hirgeon, and .similar fish, made 
ciuefly in tec vicinity of the Caspian t^ea. 
J>ue rocs after being skinned, cleansed, 
and Buu dried, are salteil and stored in 


CECILIA, SAINT, an earlv Christian j the. dippings of iiide.s and tlie likidn vva 
martyr, whoso Actx describe lier aa being | paat«, boib'.d Hour and water ; and pi 
frequently engaged in playing on an insiru-', a compound (A iinse.cd oU and gre 
luent of music, and singing the divine | chalk. T'Ue Valtei* c\h.ss coinptbv.i me 
praises. ^ he suffered martyrdom by the lb irtiand cement, Homan cement, 

1 sword in 2:’>0, after a miraculous e^Kiape plaster of Haris ; Mortar Is a mixture 


barrela. It is no longer reimted 
1861 ^ 


luxury 


a great 


d. 01^ COUNT DI, h. at Turin, 1810, 

'Yhen abou*t, statesman. 

«oout .1 years of ace be came to 


from de.it.li by boiling in a cauldron. It 


wab-r, of sand aii'I lime ; Portland < 
conaiste of liraisstonc, chalk, or n 
•ombined with clay. ThiB iv. 
when burnt, forms a quickVune, ai 
when wetted, swells, becomes In 
breaks into powder. It sets .stew] 
tlie appearance «nd firmiwss of 
Homan or Ilihiranlir cemeu: is liie 


Is as the patroness of inuaic that Bhe ii 
honoured, and Dryden’s** Ode to fct. 
tk'cilia’s Hay,” one of the noblest odes in 
the language, perpetuates her lame. The 
(yuinH jiceps her festival on November 
22nd. 

CEDAR. a cone-bearing evergreen tree, 

found ]irincipally on the mountaim of 1 and .sifted product of a burnt 
\\ ostern Asm, and in the -West Indies, j of lime and clav. It hardens rapid 
ihc cedar f>f ix^banon, wliich was intro- water, but Is Ic.ss strong than 
duced into England in the 17th century, 
is the l)cat known. Tlie branches arc 
often nearly horizontal, fonniug a series 
of llooi's, from which tiic cones sjiring up. 

It grows very slowly to the hciglii of 80 
to 100 feet, and may attain a girth of oO 
to 40 feet. Its ri d, fragrant w uod is very 
durable, but cannot be highly polishe.i, 

. CELIBACY, an ab.stention from married 


cement. PhuhT vl Paris, or .-juI 
lime, is mw'h used in moulding 
CEMETERY, literally “a .sivcpic 

is the name applied to a burial ;:r 
clo-sfly CtiuiK'cti’d wifij a cluii 
idmniiyard. In En-'Lind, every 
'MU if led to be interred in the chur 
tlie p;irioli iu whii h he dies, ui 
clo'-’Od to all iidermenfs. In 1650 ' 


life, from rcIigiou.s motives. The j'lii'sts j of Health, acting a.s a Burial Boo 
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COA. 


HetropoUs, wag answered to ctoae Oie 
city churchyards. The same powers were 
grants, throughout England and 
S^tland, on appeal to the Home Secretary. 
Municipal authorities may be constituted 
butial boards for the prorision and manage- 
ment of cemeteries, and parishes may oora- 
bine for tiiis purpose. Expenses beyond 
rooeipts from fees are charge.xblo to tlie 
r»oor rate. TJie first English remctciy 
was opened at Kensal Green, London, in 
1833. 

CEHfIS. See if 07 ii Cm is. 

GENOfilTESo the members of religious 
communities who share a common life, as 
contrasted with hermits, wlio live apart 
from all other human Ijeing”. 

CENOTAPH, literally ‘‘u!i empty tomb," 
a monumental tomb raised in memory of 
oae buried elsewhere. 

CENSUS. (1) In ancient Kon.'', a 
declaration before t!ie (;encorH, hy iicada 
of families, every five years, ot tlie value 
of their property, and the names and ages 
of tlieir familhs. This dct<’rnuncd tlie 
n mount of a man’s taxation, the degree of 
his political power, and his liability to mili- 
tary service. (2) In modern timw, the 
oOftciul enumeration of the population, 
tngettier with a statistical account n spect- 
iug age, sex, occupation, and the like. A 
cenmis lias been taken in Great Hritain 
every ten 5-ear3 since ISOl, and in Ireland 
since 1 S 11 . In Germany, Franco, and the 
United States a census is taken eveiy five 
years. 

CENTAUR, one of an ancient race of 
savage men living in the hiJls of Thessaly, 
who, acconling to Greek fable, were the 
oflCsprinfr of Ixion and a cloud. In uncif nt 
works of art the centaurs are rcprci^cuted 
as men from head to loins, with the 
remaining part of the body like that of a 
horse, '.nils seems to liave arisf.n from tlie 
fact that the Thessalinns wore celebrated 
borsemcTi, 

CENTHiARY, consisting of a hundred; 
the coriiinemoration of the hui/hedth 
anniverfiary of an imjiortant c, ent, or 
of tlie birth of a famous person. 'J'his has 
t>eoome a common practice in recent 
time;}. A bicerUeiianj, in like m;mn<?r, is 
tli» commemoration of an event that 
occurred two liundrcd years imn. 

CENTIGRADE, the name apidicd to the 
tberraonieter introduced by Gel-ins, about 
1742, and now universally used by 
Hinentist.s. Tl»c space bctA\ eeri 1.1 tS freez- 
ing and boiling poi.ntis of water is 
divided into KX) equal parts or detrrees. 
Tiio freezing pfiint is 0° and the boiling 
]!Oint iOO*; wliercas in the ]’;,!irrnheit 
thermometer, commonly u^ed in England, 
the freezing point of water is taken as 
of® und the boilit u ]>oi!',t as Cl 2®, 

CENTRAL AldERICA erm-ista of the 
republics of Guatemala, San Salvador, 
Honduras, Nicaragua, J.*riiiama, and 

Costa Ri<'a. 

CENTRE OF GRAVTTy, a point witli 
reaipoct to any body at which its whole 
weight m.'iy be supposed to act. If the 
body be supported at this point the body 
tvlU baiuncG at)Out it in any i»osition 
whatever. In the case of bodies of 
regular geometric form and homogeneous 
structure, tlic Centre of Gravity corre- 
sponds with the geometric centre. 

CENTRIFUGAL FORCE, the tendency 
to fly aw'ay from the centre which any 
body exliibits when constrained to move 
in a circle. This tendency is clearly 
f<dt when a person swings a weight round 
by means of a piece ot string, and may 
bikiome so great as to break the string 
if the velocity bo salTicientiy increased. 
The principle Is well exemplified in 
Maxim’s " Flying-machine." The so- 
called force is duo lo the property of 
iasrtia f w hich seeX 


OEORL> a freeman among tho Anglo- 
Saxons, with no nobility of birth. He 
could neyer become an eorl,” but if he 
acouired 600 acx-es of land, with a church 
and a house, he became a ** tliegn," and 
his descendant, iti the tldrd generation, 
niiglit claim nobility by birtli. A ceorl, 
without land, altliough nominally free, 
was obliged to attach himstif to a landed 
proprietor, and so became practicalh' 
a serf. 

CERBERUS, in Grecian story, the dog 
which guarded the entrance to Hades. He 
is usually represented with throe heads, 
and with sei^jonts round hirf neck. 

CEROIC, the foundtT of the Baxon 
kingdom of Wessex, from whom tho rciirn- 
ing house of Ore.at Brirnin is dP3ccnde(i. 
In 495 ho sailed up Soutliamjitou Wat<>r, j 
with ids son rynric, and defeated the 
Britons, (gradually ho conquered Iht' 
southern districts from Surrey to Somerset. 

CERES, the Roman name of tlie Greek 
I)cnH‘U'r^ ** mother earth,” tho goddess of 
agriculture, and of the fruits of the earth. 
The Bomans, who sacri/itrod pigs to her. 
honoured her with a festival called 
Cijreulia, and placed the decrees of the 
Senate in her temjdc. Bhe Ls frequently 
represented with ears of corn round her 
head, poppiea in her left hand, and a 
sceptee in her rialit. Her daughter, 
I’roaerpine, married to I’liito, spent part of 
the year in Hades with Iicr husband, 
and jiart of the year on earth with her 

mother. 

CERVANTES, MIGUEL DE, h. near 
Madrid, 1547, d. 1616 ; the author of tlie 
world-famous ** Don Quixote." He sja.nt 
S(»rne fourteen years in the army, taking 
Itart in operation.^ against tlie pirates of 
.Mgiors, by whom ho was enslaveii for five 
years, lie d<wotcd tho remainder of his 
life to literature, waiting over twenty plays, 
some poems and romances. Jlis chief 
title to fame, however, resU upon hLs 
** Don Quixote," a romanro in which he 
narrates the diverting adventures of his 
lu ro, and humorously satirise^ at the same 
knighl-crrante and Uicir faindous doings. 

CETACEA is im ordi-r of inarawals. 
whieft contains the whale, dolj'liin, .'‘nd 
porj»oi.sc. All eetacc.atLS arc wtioily 
acp.iatic. and arc so adaideJ to life in ti.c 
water that I’.uiron cla. .1 (he whale a.-; 
a fish. In n:a!ity, however, they suckle 
their young, breathe air. and are warm 
bloodnJ like f-iher r.ian juaD. ’.they ere 
shaped lil.e fish in order lo traverse ilic 
water r.i-iiy. The fore-limbs are repre- 
rnnted )>y l»road flattened ])uddies. the 
hind limb; are absent, and tlio tail is 
furiilsliod -with a horizont.il fin, nut 
\erti(’al as in fish, 'lliere ;.re no extern.al 
ears ; the no.vlrils ore situated on the top 
of the head ; the skin is hnirle.-w, but the 
body i.s protected from chill by u dense 
layer of sub-culanrou.s fat, which is kiiowu 
blubber. A special form of fat is 
present also in the head of the sperm 
whale, which is known as spenfiaceti. 
Tcetli are present in both juws in .sonic 
cases, in the lower jaw only in others, and 
are absent altogctlier in the adult in the 
whalebone whales. Whafebove is com- 
posed of liorny plates that hang from the 
roof of the moutli in certain spc<’ies ; tljcsc 
plates form a strainer whi -ii retains jelly 
fish and otlier small fry lliiii, enter the 
month of tlie w'hajc, whilst | e.'-mittiTig ti.v' 
water to escape. One of the l.irg'tM 
denizens of the ocean is thus enabled to 
prey ou Uie smallest. In the narw'hal only 
one or two teeth exist in the .vlult, but 
these t.akft tho form of long tusks in the 
male, and arc of value to man, being sold 
as ivory. One more article of commerce 
is obtained from the whale, viz. ambergHs^ 
which is a fatty material found in the 
idimentary canal, and apparently denrea 


from the half dipted bodies of the cnttlo- 
cacsbalot whale feeds, 
CETEWATO. See Ketthwsyo. 

CETLON. Refer to Index. 

GHABLIS, a small town about 90 miles 
south-east of I’aris, surrounded by vine- 
yarda which produce the white wine of that 
name, nr at any rate some of it. 

CHAD, SAINT, (Ceadda) w'as Bishop of 
T ork and uf tcrwanls of Mercia. I le died in 
G73, having gained a great reputation for 
piety and humility. 

CHAIN ARMOl^ Armoim formed of 
iron links, much used in the Michlle Ages. 
It was much more flexible tlian plate- 
armour, but more liable to bo pierced by 
a spear-point. It was often worn under 
p late-anuour. It is still u.'^ed in the interior 
of Asia. 

CHALCE'DON, an ancient city of Asia 
Minor, over against Byzantium (Constanti- 
nople), near the .site of tho present Scutari. 
Ihe Council of ('halcedon, licld in 451 A.b. 
declared iLs belief in tho duality of th.e 
nature.; united in the one person of Christ, 
tho diiCtriue now held by Uio vast bulk oC 
ChrLstians. • 

CHALCED'ONT, a beautiful kind of 
quartz, foundin abundance nearChalcedon, 
and al.'O in other i)laces;. It i.s much used 
for making hrotX'hes, necklaces, etc. It is 
found in various colours, ami some of the 
varieties have separate naii.c:;, i\s onyx, 
agate, carnclian, and sard. 

CHALGROVE, a village 13 miles aouth- 
e.a.st of Oxford. Here H Rmpden. the great 
Parliamentarian, received his dc.-ith wound 
in a skirmish with Prince Rupert'.; cavalry, 

CHALK, of which tho Dowa? and the 
Jlorsot Heights, and so many of tl»e rolling 
hills in J'lngland, consist, is a compound 
of calcium, carbon, and o.xygon. Fom»ed 
ag(W ago at tho bottom of the deep sea, ryf 
the shell.; of minute sea-creaturcs, it con- 
tain.; the foAsilisod remains of many animala 
now e.vliiict, snd the process by which it 
w'RB formed i.s now going on at tho bottom 
of the ocean, by beating, carbotuc acid gas 
IS driven olT from chalk, and we get lime. 

CHALMERS, THOMAS, b. I7S(>, d. 1874; 
the lemlor of the great se<ief;sion which led 
to the cstabli.shment of tl>c Fr(!C Church 
in Scotland, wn.M an ardent Oliri-stian, a man 
of great culti\ation and penetration, and 
one of the nMud, elufjucnt prcaciicrs over 
known. Believing that the py;lein uf 
patronage, n.s e.\f*reii-tMl, wa.s a ijin>;injirc 
to Chri.'-ti.iTi proLTo;;, ho suui 170 oLiier 
ministers left the e-rntilisbcfl GhurcB uf 
Scotland, and siu'rilicc'd their incomes 
rather than p.atn iion tho continuiiiu’e of 
Bucli a system. 

CHALONS SUR IIARHE, «!i ancient, 
town in tlie east of 1 riuicc, has cttrisiderable 
trade incharnpacne wine. and is al.so largely 
engaged in nmkitig lieer. Its luHtury goe.s 
back to the Homan timoa. In 451, j.b., 
Attila w’as defeated near (Ihaion.s by 
a combined army of Roman.; ami Franks, 
and Wfstern Europe was saved froti 
falling into the hands of tlie Huns. 

CHAIUmEON, a kind of trce-hriiintini 
lizard common in Asia and Africa ami If* 
eouth of Spaim Its great peculiarittes m 
its varying colour, tho lightning «P®‘' 
with which it darts out ite U>n«<odgu 
to cuteh the iasect marked out as 
prey, and the fact that its oy«w ma 
move independently of one J. 

colour var'c.; from dark brown lo brig] 
green, according to tlio colour of tl 
obje<*te amongst which it i.s resting 
the time. ^ 

CHAMBERLAIN (Office). Refer 

^”raAMBERLAIN. JOSEPH, b. 

Loudon, 183G, but entered on a busin 
career in Birmingliani. Ho took ft v 
active part in the municipal life of t 
city, waa three times its mayor, and 
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vreaaa ia 1616, and oihor plantations have 
been made at yari oas t imen since. 

CHMOEUiOB. am LOBD. Be£er to 
Index, „ „ , 

CHANCELLOB, RICHABB. an Bngiiah 
seaman who, in 1653, made ills way by the 
White Sea to Moscow, whore he obtained 
pormias^ion for EngUsli diips to trade freely 
witli llu.ssia. Soon afterwards tUo Muscovy 
Company was formed. 


1876, was elects ono of its representatives 
in parliament. In IS80 he became ; 

I'reBident of the Hoard of Trade with! 
n seat in tlic Cabinet, but six yeara later 
iui broicc from Mr. Gladstone on the Home 
iiulo question, joined the liberal 
fdiionists and co-operated with the 
ronservativea. His greatest ministerial 
uork was done as Colonitd Bec-retary, 1896- 
190:5. In the latter year be rcsiigWi Ills 
office in order to obtain greater freedom 
of action in the promulgation of his views 
on tin; closer Unking of the eolonics to tlic 
'ioiher Country by a system of iivefcrenlial 
tariffs. 

CHAJIEBERS OF COMMERCE. Bee 

i'emrnerce Chamhns of. 

CHAMBERS, W. & B. Among the 
causes which liclped the great progress 
made by Jsritain in the 19tli Cbiito.rT' the 
spread of educaiion takes a cun;.j ' 

place. At the begiiuuiig of tlie I'Jth | The cliild supposed 

iianlly a W’orking inun could read. | was called a changeling. 


ChA. va 

He wrote many plays, from wWch name 
roas passages can bo selected worthy of 
Shakespeare himaelf. ^ 

CHAPTER-HOUSE, the bniiding where 
the clergy connected with a cathedral meet 
to trausact ecclesiastical baainesa. Some 
of the chapter-hou.ses, notably those of 
York, Southwell, and Wells, are of fjreat 
architectural beauty. 

CHARADE, a kind of riddle in which a 


CHANDOS, SIR JOHN, one of tiro great j word to be gue&sed. 'J'he yariou^^ syh 
captaina who served under tho Black j lablea of the given word arc liinted i.t by 
Prince in Prance and Spain. He defeated - mmna of pantomunc or o?m 1 rciv, -rks or 
du Guoticliu ut Auray, and made him | written lines, and then ilie vshoie v.cird 
prisoner, and Won tho esteem of the French in the same way, after ^hu•ll the uiiswer 
for his generosity and moderation, as well has 

ciH bruvery* C3ABiCOAl4»t*h(iCurbouHCftou>subst£iTiicc 

CHANGELING, It was at one time a left from wood, after iteothercleni«>.nbj have 
. comuio'j belief that fairies would take been driven off by heating, without allowing 

itu.rj, tlie I away a healthy child, and leave a puny it to undergo combustiou. T’hU is dono 
iif picuous 1 woiilding. one of their own, in its pl.acc. by burning the wood v. :tli only :i diuited 
tlie ];)th ! The cldld supposed Ut have been thus left supply of air, so tiiat tb.e ollw^r elo;ur - ts 


Now it w ould be bard to find one who can- 
not. dhe precise part playc<l in this re- 
volution by fioitiilar Jitoratnro, it would be 
bard to u[)por».ion% but, undoubtedly, the 
healthful literature which the ab<)\e firm 
took the lead in producing, was an im- 
peytaut factor in it. Conunenciug in a 
Hnuili way at Kdiidmrgh, in about ISiiO, 
tlift twobrotlicrs, William and Jlob(!rt,w enl. 
on in steady succeas until iiveir busims^ 
attained tlie large dimciujions of to day. 

CHAMBERTIN, a famed bruud ol red 
liurgundy produced from the \mevard.'- 
on the hill.sidcs of tl.e 


(See Sluike- 


spe.tre’a Henry IV., Tart I., Act I., 
bcene I. 

CHANNEL, THE ENGjuXi^H, called La 
.Mttnche (the sleeTc) by Uie French, is 21 
miles wide between j»over and Cape Qris- 
ne/., and 140 from Sidmouth to Bt. Mah». 
Its general dci»th is about 200 feet, with 
a lew hollows here and there iis deep again, 
riic (dvannel Tunnel, begun in 1878, near 
i >over, seems ne\ er hkvly to l>e finished, but 
if the coal found in iho course of the 
bt ~'U”s j>rovi« workable, the work will not 
h..ke been wasted. 

CHANNEL ISLANDS. Tiic.-.e islands 


d' (»r, in the . 

. i 'MCludin^- Jersey, (iuernsoy, Aiaernb and 

JJ.fc, ft. 1820 , a. 188 .> ; son of the J-ho 


customs, uml within wti: dctined' limits 
make thtnr own laws. T.iviug is very 
chcijp and the inbrAbiianta are very 
industrii.!:.s «nd law-abiding. Large 
tjuuntitic.-} of fruit, vegetables, and 
ilovvers are cvi)otTed to tho English 
laarketa. 


. many 

who have o<vuj,icd a th’-onc. Entreated 
in 1H78 to state bis views, he refu.sed to 
abate ac.y of liis claim.s to rule by divine 
right, lu i.ST.’i lYaiice svii» ag.nn pro- 
<’laimed a lleiMiblic, mid in J8.-3 the 
(’omto died, leaving his claiu-a, such a« 
they were to tlic Gointe de I’aris. 

CHAIV-OIS, a speejns of iUiielojai found 
in the mouiitain.a of Southern Europi .'ui<i 
IV astern Asia. About tlie of ,i large 
goat, Its 8vviftne,-s and Ktireriass of foot arc 
such that jiursuit is v.'iiu, whileits.^^r-fnt .jiid 
hearmg are so Irccn (hut approach is didi- 
cult. 'llie ih>M\ i.i nmoii edicmed, and, 

the skill makes a toft wn.'-U Icotner calh ci I for its horse races* pojml i' .n v p-ri 

raAMOKlX -- - - Sffi FUAKCiS. ' ' 

in tlic 
aouth 
the .AP 
and 
less, 

CHAM 

Franco, comi)risin;r (lie drpurt- ! Children ” in l.ichfield Cathedral fs^vorid 
. .It"! J. ■' Ard/'imc and | rotunvned. He lelt a Large sum. ti.e interest 

v)f Nvldch he directed should be snent in (tia 


are consuruod wlule the curbou remaina 
almost undiminUhed. 

CHARD. See liorke'g Dnjt. 

CHARING CROSS, a district in London, 
on tho east side of Trafalgar Square, sc 
named becHiise here stood one of the nume 
roiJscrf)sscserccte^i by Ivdward I. in memon 
of hi.s " lovCil queen ” lOleanor. Tlte era's 
in the yard of Charing Cross Station is 
good modena representation of th 
original. 

CHARITY COMMISSIONERS, the foi 

members of tiio commls^doa cre-aU'd It 
the Charitable Uh'usts Act of ISrdl, at 
empowered to enquire into the riatu! 
objects, and uiaTiagemout of charities 
England and Wales, with certain < 
ception-s named in the Act. Their i)0W' 
were extended by subsequent Acts. 1 
some of these povsors. a.s fiu: us they aj*; 
to endowments held solely for cducatio 
Ijurpose^. were transferred tt> the Po 
(’* Education l>v (>rdcrs in Council, uj', 
in 1901 a ul 1902. 

CHARIVARI. originally a n 
.serenade of pots and p.\ns i'idulgf.,1 i 
mark the popular displeasure at .-ouu 
of the per.-sons tha.s ridiculed. 'Jim 
J'enodical 
'n oa.gora- 


CHANTILLY, a town in I-'rance, 2(i inilcd j i.s now' apnliod to 
imrth of Faria, wJ'.’brated fur tiu* bcautr I Fun/ii. in whicii j>u i 

oiitseuvironme'it.--.:.nd for themaguiiiccnt ) satiri.-ed and cam ulnrc i. 

(..ustle erected by iho Due D'Aumale, and i CH/TXATAN. a mcfti, • 
French Instituie in 188«. | branch oi the med! v , : 
with the htwury, p.aintings, and <»thftr ' Frovenoe in Fi .n'c a 
object-s of .art incl-.idod, the tol.d value is ' pojml.ico bv tin > , 
iibout tT'.()ao,(kW>. rh.inF'i.'y 1.S cciebr.ttcd , J/inToiUiory. *In t 

'.'•plied {• It tirul.-rly 
1 7.sl, ! \ I mior of iju icl; rened, 


.(Tti 

f re 



parte of the surrouruling dcjiartminte 
-Iho wmc so called is the produce of the 
vineyards of Champagne, and requires 
rrq>aration. Jt Ls stotv-’l 
ui cellam hewn out of the luneytuno in 
Rim.'li the district abound.s. ’ 

C^A PERTY. Kofer to 
^.JPA^PLAIN, SAMUEL DE. one of the 
early I-rench settlers in America nnde 
Kevoral voyages of diacoverv rotind Canndi 
between ItU)3 and 1608: Ho foundoi] 


rccteJ should bo ypent in tha 
puu.;a-n of tlio best works of cou- 
tomporary or recent Hritlsh artiste. 

CKANTRY. A cliapel emiowod for the 
mamicnanco of one or more pric-*te daily 
to yay m s^ for tl.e repose of the soula of 
toe donors or other persons uained bv 
them, '' 

royal, tile ccclosiastic^il 
establishment connected wiUi tho king’s 
court It coiisiste of a dean, sub-dean. , yo uo w 
two domfv-tic cliaplains. eleven dmpl&im, plighted word Thetheorvoft 

biking a-lvici. .o 

XTcl? translator of no j Henrietta, Buckingham, Und, 

f renderinijf of j each must b'. ar tho blsme of U 

enujuaioatic admuatiou Uoiu able cntics. thus led. Tho tody of the ruti 


cceilod in extending the d.ominion 
Franks over Caul and Italy, iis well 
a good part of Spain and Germany, 
sucoossora had not Uie ability p’ei 
hU sway. Like our own A’lfred, J 
high idea of the vulue of cd\iC,ii 
did much to promote it. 

CHARLES L, king of F.nghttul f 
to 1GI9, was born in U>ih> a 1 
before hw father came to Engl an. 
In private life a virtuous ami \n 
gentleman, as a king he th< iighi 
" do no wrong,” even when b-'( 
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to stop his cnlawlol sets, and. 
lorti^tdy, it had leaders whose wisdom 
^v^ed uie Importance of the occasion. 
Hj^ly a year had passed since his accession 
amenthefirstconflict arose between Charles 
and the Parliament over the impeachment 
of Buckingham. The Petition of Right, 
agreed to in 1628, had been disregarded 
by the time Parliament mot in 1629, and 
their remonstrances were met by dissolu- 
tion. Till ICiO England was wi^out a 
Parliament, and daring this period occurred 
the death of Sir John Eliot and the prosecu- 
tion of Hampden for refusing to pay sii ip- 
money. Troubles in Scotland, caused by 
Charles’s attempt to Introduce Episcopacy, 
necessitated the calling of a Parliament in 
1640. November of that year saw the 
meeting of the Long Parliament, deter- 
mined toput an end to Charles's illegal acts. 
Nothing but war could now decide the 
dispute, and from 1642 to 1645 tlic struggle 
went on witii varying fortunes. The defeat 
at Naaeby put an end to Charles’s hopes. 
Tlie Scots, to whom ho fled, surrendered 
him to the Parliament, and after long 
negotiation he w^as brought to trial for 
levying war on the nation. His manly 
death at Whitehall made his cirora for- 
gotten for a time, aiid paved (ho way for ' 
his son's accession when the strong hand j 
of Cromwell wa.s removed. | 

CHARLES n., son of Cliarlcs I., 6. 1G30, 
d. 1085, determined early in life to let no 
exce-ss of principle ruin his worldly pro.s- 
pects, as it had done his father’s. On the 
latter’s execution, he signed the Covenant 
for the sake of becoming king in Scotland. 
Cromwell's successes put an end to his 
kingship for a time, but liis turn came in 
1660, From that time till his doalh 1 


to be able to hand on his dominions praoti* 
cally inUct to his sou Philip, afterwards 
the husband of our Queen Mary. 

CHARLES Zn. OF SWEDEN, b, 1683, 
d. 1718 ; one of tlie meteorio characters 
that dart across the page of history to 
teach mankind what to avoid, became king 
in 1607. His accession was tlie signal for 
a concerted attach on Sweden, w’hich he 
most skilfully repelled. In 1709 he ad- 
vanced into Russia, but his supplies wore 
cut off, and he met with a crushing defeat 
at Pultowa, at the hands of Peter the 
Great. Other wars followed, and, ex- 
posing himself recklessly, ho received his 
death wound at the siege of Fredericshall, 
Norway. 

CHAR LES EDWARD, “THE YOUNG 
PRETENDER,” b. 1720, d. 1788 ; grand- 
son of James II., was in early life a gallant 
and accomplished man, but the destiny 
that made him a wanderer with a claim to 
a crown was largely responsible for causing 
him to end hisdays as a drunken profligate. 
Ills bold attempt to gain tlie throne in 
1745, his wandering.s after the Battle 
of Oulloden, and the brave devotion of 
Flora Macdonald, create an interest in him 
that his subsequent degradation fails to 
sustain. He died at Homo. 

CHARLEISTON, a seaport in the .south- 
east of the United 8tatw, is an outlet for 
much of the rice and cotton produced in 
tluit country. It saw the outbreak of the 
groat Civil War ; the bombardment of Port 
Sumter, at Charleston, on April 12th, 1861, 
being the first hostile act committed by tlie 
Confederates; population 56,000. 

CHARLOTTE. PRINCESS AUGUSTA, 

6. 1796, d. 1817; the only daughter of | 
George IV. and his wife. Queen Caroline : j 


devoted himsdf to the enjoyments Ins wiis an amiable and talented girl, who 


position could command, ^llio cniel per- 
secution of the Covenanters of Scotland, 
our naval defeal.s by Uic Dutch, hi? shame- 
ful truckling to France ; tliesc are hut a few 
oftiie disgracesChftrlesbroughton Kngland. 
The Great Plague of 1CG5, and (he Great 
Fire of 1666. seem fitting preludes to the 
disasters of the reign. In 16o7 U^e Diib'h 
sailed triumphantly up the Thames and 
burnt the dockyard of Chatham. Soon 
afterward.? Charles made a secret treaty 
with Louis NIV., in which he hnnud him- 
self to try and restore Roman Catholicism 
in England with Loui.s* aid, while the 
latter was to be left free to make the conquest 
of the Low Countries. But the storm 
which hi-s “Declaration of Indulgence" 
(1673) raised m<ade Cliarles halt in bis 
religions solieme.?, and the reception of 
TitusOates’ story of tlic Popi.sti plot showed ; 
him how strong the feeling was against 
popery. The Hye House I'lot, however., in 
1C83, gave him an opportunity for ven- 
geance on the W higs who had so long braved 
him; and it wa.s easy, with the help of 
servfle judges, to get men, like Lord 
William Ilup-sell and Algernon Sidney, be- 
headed lor the crime of attempting tlie king's 
aasassiaation, a crime from which their 
natures would have recoiled. From that 
time Charles did as he liked, but hia re- 
viving plans for restoring Roman Catholi- 
cism were cut short by death. 

CHARLES V , b. 1500, d. 1558 ; Kmperor 
of Germany and King of Spain, was the 
central figure in Europe during the active 
part of his life. As King of Spain his 
anxieHes were few, for the Inquisition kept 
religious matters quiet there, and the New 
World provided an outlet for tlie energies 
of bia Spanish subjects. But as Emperor 
of Germany be bad to keep the peace os 
'far as possible betw'een Protestants and 
Catholics, and to guard his empire from 
aggression on tlie side of Fra nce. The 
balancing measures of Henry VIll. of 
England kept Charles from ever fighting it 
oat with France^ and he was well content 


jiromi.se of a hapj*y destiny. Siio married, 
1816, Prince I^eopoM of .Saxe-Coburg, a?i<J 
died, to tlie great grief of the nation, in the 
following year, without ui^uc. 

CHARON (ch*»k), in cla-s-icalmytholorry, 
the boatman who.se oQicc it was to convey 
.souls acro-s-s the Styx, whicfi flowed roun l 
the lower world. A coin wa.? coner tliy 
placed in the mouth of the dca 1 before 
burl il, to pay the fare. 

CHARTER. In historical wrl^itigs the 
word refers to docuiucnt? by which the 
sovereign promi.ses to confer or preserve 
certain rights and privileges to his subjects, 
or .some part of them, a.s “ The Great 
Charter.’’ and th** charters of cities. 

CHARTERHOUSE (Chartreuse), a school 
and an asylum or ulnwhouse for tlio ai.^eij, 
near Aldersg.atc Street, London. Founded 
in 1370 as a Carthusian monastery, it 
underwent various vicissitudes until, in 
IGll, Thomas Sutton bought it and en- ! 
dowed it for the above punioees. The 
school is now removed to a site near Oodal- 
niing, in Surrey. Many famoas men,iru hid- 
ing Addition, Westley, Grote, and lliackeray 
were educated here. 

CHARTER-PARTY. See C»J/o.’}erdal 
Dictionary. 

CHARTISTS. From 1832 to 1839 a cry 
for an exten-sion of the Reform Act was 
pretty general among the working classes, 
and in the latter year a ])Ctition to Parlia- 
ment wa-s prepared in favour of what was 
called the “ People’s Charter," purporting 
to bear over a million signatures. On its 
rejection, the agitation culminated in riots 
in many parts of the country. In 1818 
Feargus O’Connor, the Cliartist leader, 
organised a great procession to march to 
the Ilou-ses of Parliament, and demand the 
passage of tlie Charter ; but the rain, and 
the siglit of the special constables, damped 
the ardour of his supportere, and from that 
time the Cliardst agitation ceased to bo 
formidable. 

CHARTRES, a city situated about 
50 milea south-west of Paris, famous for 


its cathedral : a magnifioent Oothlo 
structure, with beautifoUj designed spires. 
It is lavishly adorned rSttiXtaes wd 
contains about 100 windows filled with 
stained glass of the 13th century. 

CHARTREUSE. LA GRANDE, a famous 
Carthusian monastery near Grenoble, in 
France. The monks have kept most 
successfully tlie secret of their famous 
“ liqueur,’’ and will most probably con- 
tinue its manufacture either in Switzerland 
or England now that tliey are exiled. 

CHARYB'DIS, now Galofaro, a whirlpool 
in the Strait of Messina, between Italy and 
Sicily, Opposite, near the Italian coiU>'t, 
was the rock of Scylla, in avoiding which 
ships were often drawn into Charybdis. 
Hence Uie proverb : “ to avoid Scylla and 
full into Charybdis." 

CHASSEPOT, ANTOINE, the inventor of 
a form of breech-loading rifle adopted in 
the French Army, and used during tlie 
Franco-Qerman Wur, Its various dis- 
advantages led to ita supersession soon 
after peace was made, 

CHATEAUBRIAND. FRANCOIS. 5. at 
St. Malo, 17G8, d. 18^ ; a grout French 
prose writer. His writings tire marked 
by beauty of language and imagery, and 
descriptive power. The most famous mo 
“ Lo tJeuio dll Cliristiiiuisuie," “ Les 
.Miirtyr.s,’' " Atala,” and memorials of 
his life, published after his death under 
tlie title of “ M6moire.s d’ outre Tombe." 

CHATHAM, a town in Kent, near ti)c 
mouth of the Medway, owes its Importaricc 
to its royal dockyard. Here, from 5,000 to 
8.000 workmen find employment, according 
to the number of ships building. The forts 
round Chatham form an important (tart ia 
the chain of defences intended for tlie 
protection of London against a possible 
invader. 

CHATHAM (William I’itt), EARL OF, 
b. 170H, d. 1778 ; si>oUon of as “ I’itt the 
Hldcr," to distinguish liim from his eijually 
eminent son, and .s<.metime3 as “The 
Great C'omraoner.’’ He vvns the ffrent 
.sbitesman who pioneered England throug.'j 
the wars that Ictl to our aoipiisition of Indi,* 
and Canada. Entering l*arUaiue;it early, 
his oratorical talent .soon attracted atten- 
tion. which was not lessoned by the deter- 
tnined stand he made against corruption in 
every form. From 1757 to 1760 he ini- 
tiated most of the measures which were 
crowned with triumph in Indiaand Cauada. 
He tried in vain to avert tlie me.^surcj 
which led to tlie revolt of the Ameriiiitn 
Colonics, and he was just iis cnergotii' in his 
endeavours to prevent tlieir indei*endenc • 
being recognised. A grateful nation gavo 
him a pul die funeral and a handsome 
monument in Westmin-ster Abtiey. 

CHAT MOSS, a moriw-* in I^anr-whinj, 
seven miles west of Manche-iter, the largesi, 
I>icce of bog land in England. It Is widely 
know’n as tlie scene of one of George 
■Stephenson’.s triumphs; for after all engi- 
neers had dei'lared it iruposvihle, he carried 
the Liverpool and Manchester railway 
over it. , , . i. 

CHATSWORTH, the stately liome of the 
Dukes of Devonshire, is situated on the 
lUver Derwent, in Derb 5 \shire. Her.- 
.Mary Queen of Scote passed a good deal 
her imprisonment, although 
present building, whicli dat<w from 1688. 
The library, paintings, park, and fountains 

are celebrated throughoiit Europe. 

CHATTERTON. THOMAS, b, 1752, 

d 1770 ; a melancholy example of genius 
vvlthout balance ; was a native of Bn.stol. 
He seemed to have a mama for forging 
ancient manuscripts, while the literary 
ability he displayed In them would Uave 
gaineil him fame. Coming to Ijondon, lie 
found himself in a few montlis at the end 
of ills resources, and poisonod himaolf ui 
an attic. 
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, GEOFFREY. 5. 1340, d. 

1400 ; the father of English poetry fwould 
be more widely read if people could be 
brouglit to believe how few the difliculties 
really are in understanding his language, 
and how int.jrcsting arc the pleturM ho 
gives us of the time he lived In. Living 
much at Court, where he held various , 
offices, his pictures of the 
grades are very vivid, while his 
gives to his greatest work, the Can^- 
bury Talcs,” i variety Umt to -vcir d>am- 
iiigr Ilia otlicr chief w'orka are . Tl»o 
Book of the Duchess,” ‘‘ 
of Fowls ” '* Troilus and Cressiila, The 
J.ogond of Good Women," and The Hoiise 

of Fame.” , , , , 

CHAUVINISM, tlie 1 rciKh iirototyjjc of 
the English " jingoism,” nrf'civod its name 
from Nicholas Chaiivin, wlio continued 
to make a grc.it display of his devotion 
(0 Napoleon after that moiuirch’s fall, 
ills name was given by several jilay- 
wrights to characters in tlicir jiluys 
distinguished for their exaggerated 
jia triot ism. • 

CHEDDAR, a village in Somersetsbiro, 
among the Mendip Hills, is famous for its 
vlifLs, its caves, and its cheese. It stands 
at tlic entrance of a hiug narrovw ravine, 
which extends aliout u mile among the 
hills, and forms the w«;U-kiio\vu Cheddar 

< liilEs. Tlie caves in these cliffs contain 
beautiful stalactites and stalagmites, and 

< ne of the caves extends to a depth of r>00 
feet. Tbo system of cheese making, 
followed in the village, is perhaps now 
the most widely adopted in the world. 

CHEESE, a food formed by separating 

♦ he solid parts of milk from the li(iuid ainJ 
sugary parte, aud then salting it and re- 
ducing ite bulk tiy i)rr.s.surc. In few indus- 
tries has the introdn<-tion of machinery 
worked such a revolution as in this, one 
factory being able to make up the milk of 
forty or fifty dairies, with better ie.sulte on 
the whole a.s regards quality, while the 
saving of labour to tlie individual fanner 
is enormous. The various kinds of (:h(3ese 
arc produccil both by difference in the milk 
and by variation in the proco.s.sGs of ra.anu- 
fiicturc ; tlius, Stilton owes ite riclmcs.s to 
llie addition of cream to the pure milk from 
which it is made, while the rich chccscs of 
the Continent, Uoquefort, Camembert, &c., 
f»we their oxcellence to judicious blending 
of materials in the course of manufacture. 
The clieese« most favoured in England 
areStilton, Cheddar, Weusleydaln,Cheshire, 
G loucostcr, and G orgonzola. St. I\ cl, made 
near Yeovil, is now’ bidding fair to become 
a p opular ch eese. 

CHELTENHAM, a favourite hcaltli 
report in Gloucester.shirc, among the Cote- 
wold Hills. Ite handsome buildings and 
promenados, ite healthy climate, and 
general air of clcanlincs.s and order attract 
many besides those who come for the sake 
of its springs. I’he well-known Cheltenham 
College aceommodate.s about 700 boys, 
and other educational Institutions abound, 
ifu'hiding a T.adies’ College of high repute. 

CFDEMISTRy is tiic science whicli In- 
vestigates tlie Clemente of which sub- 
stances are made up, and determines the 
laws which govern the combinations of 
8iK*h elemente. 

CHEROKKES, a tribe of North .Xmcricar. 
Indians of Uie Irofiuois family, now 
occupying portions of the Indian lU'scr- 
vatioiui In the United States of America. 

* hey have increased in numbers in 
recent years, have adopted Chrisliaiiitv, 
find have made sudi progrtKs in education 
iuid civilisation os to be able to supr«ort 

and naval 

bo one It is supposed to 

" of the best furUfied places 1^1116 


world, and millions have been s^nt on ite has multiplied nearly sixfold. Abundanci 
fortifleationa and breakwater. Cherbourg of grain, preserved beef and bacon, capita 
Is crowing In favour as a place of call railway and sea communication, are th 
for Transatlantic Liners; population, factors in Chicago’s progress. Bituate 
43 000 nearly a thousand miles from the Atlanti< 

CHERUBINI. Florence. 17G0, it is readied by means of the Great Lak< 

d Si2 * an eminent musical composer, and the St. Lawrence, by almost the large 
liia earliest work wa.s performed in Italy, 
but, after visiting London, he finally 
settled in Taris as director of the 
Con-servatoire. His operas were popular 
during his life time, but his fame now 
rests principally on his sacred compositions, 
especially his Requiem in C minor and hh 
“ Coron ation Ma-ss.” 

CHESIL BANK, or BEACH, is a carious 
j ridge of shingle extending from the Isle of 
1 Portland to the mainland, at Abbotebiiry, 

I a distance of about 11 miles. It consists 
mainly of pebbles, which, however, get 
smaller as w e recede from the Island. It is 
200 yards wide, or rather less, and is sepa- 
rated from the shore by a narrow channel 
called the *‘ Fleet.” 

CHESS, one of tlic most intricate, and at 
the same time most fascinating of indoor 

games, lias ite origin far beyond the , . , , . . 

bounds of historv’. As an intellectual . stnp of country, forming a hepub.ic, a] 
pursuit it ranks very high, but chess is not ! the west coa.st of South America, stretd 
for the mere ordinary mortal seeking re- ; from Tierra del Fuego in the .south to i 
luxation and amusement. Nevertheless, i Lake Titicac.i in the north, a distanc 
tbeympuiurity of che--;i-gn-itly increasing. ! ‘-*,.'>00 miles. Ite breadth varies from 4 
and few town .4 of any si/.e arc without at , ‘JhO miles. Tl.e inhabit. inte are a mix 
least one chess club. I of Spanish with the native IndLams, 

CHESTER, an ancient city on the river uy.jier clas.scs bei-ig more purely Sjia 


oc^an-gf)ing ships. 'Hie Great Fire in 18: 
destroyed the old wooden buildings, at 
cleared the wray for buildings of a mode 
type. Americans coTLsidcr Chicago one 
the handsomc'.^t basincss cities in t 
world ; ite buildings of twenty storeys 
more arc known all over the world. 

CHICORY, or SUCCORY, a pl.mt of t 
order ComposUrr, gi owing wild in the ic 
perate parte of Europe and Asia, and n 
largely cultivated. Ite chief h to r 
with coffee, to which, in small (luantit 
it U for various reasons often consulerc.l 
improvement. The roots arc w aslic 1 ; 
cut up, then dried till they are ab 
one-fourth the origin .al weight. Then 
chicory is ready to be ground into pow 
aud mixed with ground coffee. 

CHIIiE, or CHILL the former beincr 
spelling of tl.e native^, is a loTtg, nar 


Dee, 20 miles from ilic sea, is one of the few 
' towns whose cliaracter lias not been en- 
! tircly altered by modern improvements. 

' Tiie ancient walls arc still entire, .and form 
u promenade roiind the town. wJiilo the 
“ Rows,” or foot-ways raised above the 
j road, and .sheltered by tl-- upper storeys of 
; the houses, are mo.st interesting ; popii- 
' lation 4C,OO0 l 

I CHESTERFIELD, LORD, l>. in London, 

: 1G21, d. 1773 ; was a diplomatist. state.'‘- 
; man, orutor, and author, who was dis- 
tinguished for his poli-hed manners. His 
publldied works includt* : ” Letters to Ilte 
Bon,'’ ” Letters to His Godson,” crith ul. 
moral, and liuniorous essays, and hte 
pa rliam en tary spmrhcs. 

CHESTNUT. The Sweet Chestnut is 
commonly foimd tliroughout the Soiitli of 
Europe. The timber is as durable 
as oak for inside u.se, as furniture, stairs 
but will 


t.h.'tn tho.se of South Ami.Tica gcn€^r: 
.•^mce the revolt from .Spain in ISIO. 

* government of ♦ hi!o has undergone 
changes than mo-^t of the once Spa 
colonies, and it Inis kept foilii witiifon 
creditors. Santiago, tlio caj)iUiI, ha 
I>opul.'ition of about SoO.OOO, and Valy 
a.so, the . 'dof port, about half tiiatimml 

CHILLIANWALLA, a village in 
Punjab, near the river Jhelum,"the sib 
a bloody battle between the EngUsli, an 
Lord Gough, and the Sikh.s. The Eng 
lost most men, but took their revenge a 
dn^'s later, by nearly .uihihihiting ilie !: 
:’-my. 

CHILI-ON. a castle standing at 
eastern fc..d of Lake Geneva, in Switxorh 
Here Bonnivard, tlie subjtx^t of Byr 
lovely poem, tlic ” Prisoner of Clull- 
w as impriso ne d from 15S0 to 1636. 

CHILTEBN HUNDREDS. The foi 
which once covered thu Clditcm Hilis ' 
to iMi infested witli robbers, and, in ord 


etc., but will not stand exposure to [ 
the w’cathcr. Tlie nuts do not always 
ripen in England, but in Italj’ and Spain , c.heck them, the Crown used to appoin 
form an important article of foo-i among | ofiicer calle-i the ” Steward of the Oliil 
the poorer classes. j Hundreds,” the Hundred.s being oer 

CHEYAL D£ FRISE, I’r. ** horse of , divisions of tlie county. A membe 
Friesland,” the predecessor of barbed- Parliament not being allow ed to v.acat 
w ire entunglcmcute as a defence of the seat, tlie only way to resign is to appl; 
a]iproachcs to camps, fortifications, etc., 1 the Stewardship of the ChiUern Hund 
received its name from the circumstance j which, being a Crown offi^'e, ueceae 
that it was first used at the Ri<*go of i causes his seat to be vacated. Of co 


Groningen, in I'rieslaud. by Willi.im of 
Orange, in 16U1. It con-iisted of a heavy i 
beam of wood furnished with spike.s 
placed at right angles to each other, so 
arranged as to prc.‘?cnt an array of spears 
to an advancing enemy. 

CHEVALIEH, a c.axulier, a knight. 
The term is still used us the courtesy 
title of Uio younger sons of the ITench 
nobility, and is also applied to mcmbcr.s 
of certain foreign orders, 

CHEVY CHASEl Bee On^rhuffi, 


at the present day, this is a conve: 
fiction only. ff>r such .si o wardship is 
merely nominal. 

CHIMiERA* in cla*tsical fable, a 
breathing monster, having t he head of t 
tlie hinder parte of a dragon, and tlie 
of a goat. It Ls said to have wrought 
havoc.' in Lyci.i, until slain by Behero] 
wi th th e afd of hi s winged horec Peg 

C H l MP AN i&Elil, a kind of ape., 1 
round Uie Gulf of Giune;t, about fou 
high, coming very near toman in ite gt 


CiHlOAGO, population 1.930,000 ; the j construction. It has no tad, but it hf 
second city in tlie United Btates in popu- j more pair of ribs tlian man. Its br 
lation, and fifth in the world, is situate in ■ about half as bi*; as the average man*i 
the State of lUinoU, at the moutli of ; di>es not live long in coiifinenent. 
Chicago River, whm) it flows into the! CHINA- Chir..» Proper has an ar 
sontli-west corner of L,ako Michigan. A j about 1.6t>0,0» Rqu i:*' milt's. It 
hundred years ago the &ite of Cliicogo w.ss 1 M.ancliuria and Mongolia on ilia n 
uninhabited. A fort was built in 1804, {Tibet and Turkestan on Hie west, 
and by 1837 a population of 4,000 had . Anam on the «o.ith. Of Uicse, all 
grown up around it. In I'^ro tiiia had in- *ho last arc ii.cpjdei in tlie Ch 
creased W 300, 0<\), and d i. e Uiat time it Kmi^ire, and mjAc it iu lar^-o i 



w Cm. 

fte th® i&oet iikiportai^ piilt It 
WnA Proper, which m&f be described 
ii ignultially from the cattral 

o* Asia to the sea: and formed 
midnlr of the vaHeys of the Yang-tBe>]diang 
am Hoang'Ho rivers. These each have 
a length of about 3,000 miles, and the valley 
Of the Yang-tse-kiang presents one of the 
most fertile and best cultivoted distiiots 
in the world. The Hoang>Ho is most 
mmed for the bavoo It has wrought by 
borsting the banks which keep it above 
toe low-lying country in toe latter part of 
its course, and sweeping away everything 
for miles around. The population of 
Ohfna is one of too most homogeneous in 


OmrER^L IKFOItllATIOK. 

Xli lnflfnnce ettdnd)! httno^'as Yoif north 
HSfrre Arctic Chrde. It prevents the show 
firom lying long, and thus enables toe 
ranchmen to keep their cattle in the open 
th rough o ut th e winter. 

CmnPENDhl^ IHOMAS^ a furniture 
maker who lloixrished In the middle of toe 
eighteenth century, was a native of Wor- 
cestershire. He came early in life to 
London, and soon gained renown as a de- 
signer. His mahogany cabinets are much 
esteemed, although too heavy and too 
hig hly or namented for present day taste. 

CHITRAL. a mountainous State, with 
an area of about 7300 square miles, 
extending along too north-west frontier of 
Kashmir. jThe district is of great 


toe world. Their records begin about the I strategical importance, ns it commands 
year 2,400 B.C., and so for about 4,000 yeare the principal passes over tlie Hindu-Kueb. 


Ctoi. 

trbhbld, f wftd2e 'totohud ' liliW 

beeh' minimised by the Hcvccf toe'%hh^e- 
for their ruler, ^ite toJr Sjgg*?, 
disapproval of his policy; if. tdOdl ^ * 

CHRISTXAinA. toe capital ol 
t the head of Ohmtiania 


w more tooy have been working out their 
own destiny with little Interference from 
foreigners, till early in too last century. 
Their numbers have been variously esti- 
mated, but it is probable that China 
contains about one-fourth of the po])ula- 
tlon of toe world, or 430 million people. 

Of the productions of Gliina, the tea-plant 
comes first, but rice, cotton, and sugar 
are largely cultivated, and silk is plenti- 
fully produced. Coal abounds, and gold, 
ffilver, iron, copper, lead, tin, and mercury 
arc extensively distributed, but littie has 
been done in working the mines. Q’he 
Industry of the Chinese is remarkable ; 
they are devoted agriculturists, and raise 
extraordinarily large crops. The silk 
and cottou manufactures ore highly 


The territory has been occupied by the 
iJritish since 1895. 

GEUVALRY, toe whole system of life and 
conduct expected from a true and loyal 
knight (chevalier) is compri-’ed in the word 
Chivalry, The French proverb, “Noblesse 
oblige,*’ pcrl)aps best expresses toe spirit 
on which Cliivalry was founded. It owed 
its origin partly to the Feudal System, 
which made the lord a superior being to his 
v.ossals, and partly to the esteem in which 
women were held by Teutonic tribes. 

CHOCOLATE, a preparation of the seeds 
of a species of tree growing freely in the 
West Indias and South America. Tho 
seeds are ground to a very fine powder, 
which, cither alone, or mixed witJi flour or 
other farinaceous matter, is sold as cocoa. 


important ; cartlienware comes next ; Chocolate is made by the addition of water 


then various ornauientol arts, such 
Ivory carving, lacquered ware, and metal 
working. The total foreign traiio is about 
£09,000,000, chiefly with tJio United 
Kingdom and its dependencies. Tlie chief 
rxports arc tea, raw silk, and silk goods, 
rnw cotton, and ornamental articles ; 
the chief imports aro cotton and woollen 
goods, opium, irot» goods, and co:-!. 

I’ekin, the capital, on the Peiho river, 
winch ilow.s into the G uif of Pechili, is one 
of the oldest cities in tho v/orld ; popula- 
tion 1,000,000 ; it is surrounded by walls, 
wliich gave toe allied army considerable 
trouble in the “ Boxer rising.” Port 
Arthur, Wei-bai-wei, and Kiao-Chau, arc 
ylaces near the entrance of tlie Pechili Gulf, 
leased by Japan, England, and Germany 
respectively. The Treaty I’orts are places 
to vi’hich foreigners are allowed free access. 
Of these ports, tho ddef are Canton 
(pojiulation 1,800,000), and Shanghai. 
There are besides, a score of places in 
China now open to the trade of the world. 
Hong Kong, an island oK the mouth of the 
Canton river, fell into our hands in 1841, 
and is now our diief naval station and 
ce ntre of trade in the “ Far East.” 

OHINCHIIJLtA, a gregarious rodent, 
somewhat resembling the rabbit in 
structure and appearance, which inhabits 
tlio mountainoua districts of Bouth 
America, and is hunted for its long, soft, 
grey fur. 

GHINESE. The Chinese language is tlie 
best example of that curious group of 
languagtas, called mono-syllobic, in which 
toere are no letters, each written character 
representing a word, and no Inflections by 
which to form words as we do, when we 
form ” looker-on,” “ overlook,” and 
“ loddng-glass,” from the word “ look.” 
Thus there are about 30,000 written 
characteJS in the language, each one 
a tvord, and any one of these may 
represent, according to its position, a 
noun, verb, adjective, or adverb. 

C1£D900K, a w’arm wind prevalent in 
toe valleys between the foot-hills on the 
eastern side of tlio Rocky Mountains, and 
also felt for a consider able distance over 
the weitcrn portion of tlie groat plains. 


and sugar, together with some flavouring 
matter, as vanilla, oic. 

GHOKE-HAIBF, tho name given tjy 
miners to carbonic acid gas. Besides 
being produced In the ordinary way by 
persons breathing, and by combustion, ft 
is also alow'ly given off by coal, so that great 
care is reipiired In entering a pit, or t»art of 
a pit, that has been for some time disuacil. 

CHOPIN. FREDERIC FRANCOIS. 
1. 1809, d, 1849 ; was bom near Warsaw, in 
Poland. Of a highly nervous nature, his 
temperamentis ezpr^ed in his works. Of 
these, his pianoforte pieces are by far the 
most important; opera anrl oratorio he 
never attempted. Ho visited London 
twice, in 1837 and 184$, but the last half of 
his life was spent in Paris. 

CHORUS, a bond of people who sing to- 
gether, or a piece of music that is sung by a 
number of people together. In Greek 
plays the chorus is a number of people who 
remain on, or in front of, the stage during 
toe play, and utter speeches either explain- 
ing the action of the play, or commenting 
on the events portrayed. Bometimes tho 
chonis addressed, and was addressed by, 
ihp actors. 

CHOUAN8, Royalists who, after the 
French Ilevolution, strove to maintain the 
royal cause in Brittany, and for some time 
caused the Republican Government great 
anxiety. They were defeated in 1796 by 
La Hoche; and Cadoudal, the chief leader, 
after several attempts to revive the move- 
m ent, w as executed by Napoleon in 1804. 

CS9KISM, the holy oil used in toe Roman 
Gatoolic and Greek Churches in baptism, 
confirmation, ordination, and extreme 
unction. 

CHRISTIAN BROTHERS, a society 
founded in Ireland in 1802, for the 
education of the poor. Tho society 
maintains n number of primary sdioois 
both in Ireland and tlse Colonies, and 
much of the secondary education Is also 
under ita control. 

CHRISTIAN IX„ King of Denmark, tho 
father of Queen Alexandra, was bom in 
1818, and came to the throne In 1851. 
Since the loss of Schleswig-Holstein in 1864, 
Denmark has been free from outside 


stands at t ^ 

inlet of tho Skager Rack, Tlie king 'has 
two palaces here, and it Is the seat of 
Parliament, (tho Storthing and the 
Lagthing). It is named after CSirlstiah 
IV., who founded it in 1624, after the 
destruction of Oslo, the <Ad town, 
by lire. The population has Increase 
from 128,000 in 1885 to 225,000 in 1202. 
The reason for this extraordinary increase 
is the rapid growth in its manufactures and 
trade, for Olxristiania is fast becoming the 
chief manufacturing town and port of the 
kingdom. Timber and wood-pulp for 
making paper are largely exported 

CHRISTIAN, PRINCE, 5. 1831, is a 
prince of the house of Scmeswrig-Golatein. 
In 1866 he married Princess JTelcn i 
Victoria, toe third daughter of Queen 
Victoria. Their eldest son. Prince 
Oliristian Vit?tor. died 1900 in South Africa 
during the Boer War. 

CHRIST1£*S, a famous auction room 
for all objects of art, situated in King 
Street, London. The sum total of a day’s 
au ction has exceeded 100,000 guineas. 

CHRISTMAS DAT, tlio day on which 
Christiana celebrate the birtli of Christ. 
In the Early Church tliere was no fixed day 
for its celebration, but by tho end of tl.o 
fifth century the 25th December had be- 
come the general day. The rejoicings so 
common in most countries were encouraged 
originally as an antidote to the pagan revels 
usually celebrated at tho winter solstice. 
In tlie Greek and Roman Oatoolio Obui^ies 
it is common to have a representation of 
tho Holy Family, the stable, mauger, etc., 
set up in the churches. 

CHRISTOPHER, SAINT, a saint of the 
Roman Catholic and Greek Churches, ct 
whom many beautiful legends are related. 
A man of enonnous strength, he showed 
his love for God bearing pilgrims across 
a broad river. One day Christ came to 
him In the form of a child, to be borne 
across, and he marvelled at the weight cd 
toe burden till the child said, ” Marvel not. 
for thou hast borne Him who bore the sins 
of the world.” Hence Ids name Christo- 
phoros, ” Ohrfet-bearcr,” 

CHRIST’S HOSPITAL, the *’ Blue Coat 
School,” as it is usually called, was founded 
by Edward VI., in Newgate Street, on the 
site of an ancient Greyfriars’ Monastery. 
For three centuries and a half it did its 
beneficent work there, and now is removed 
to Horsham, in Sussex. Among toe emi- 
nCTit men who have passed through toe 
school may be mentioned Camden, Stilling- 
fleet. Lamb, 6. T. Coleridge, Sir Louis 
Oa vagn arl, and Sir Henry Maine. 

CHRONOLOGY, the science of time, re- 
quires a starting point and an a^ed 
method of estimating the interval between 
one event and anotoer. The Sun biu pro- 
vided the latter requisite, but different 
peoples having adopted different starting- 
points, the chronology varies* accorafngly. 
[Seo JSra.] ' _ 

CHRYSALIS. Theclirysaliss^elsthe 
second in the life history of butterfllei and 
moths. The caterpillar, having finaUy 
ceased eating, weaves a cocoon or webby 
shelter, or suspends itself by a silken thread 
in some quiet nook, or burrows in tho 
earth. It is now in the chrysalis stage, 
and to fdl outward appearance quite 
lifeless. But really it is inwardly under- 
going a complete change, and, in a few 
weeks, emerges as a moth or butterfly. 

CHRYSOSTOM, SAINT, toe “golden- 
mouthed,” as his name means, was n natirt 
of Antioch, bom about 347 A.D. He bo- 
camk a priest In his native city, and bis 
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sooa &itr»cl^,QniTet8a1 ftttes- 
jiil«R9u. !Da 398 ho beame. Afohbishop of 
CooftoiisbinopK bat bis seal in reforming 
abofiei brought about his banishment. 
The sympathy sliovm to Chrysostom irri* 
Cated the Emperor Arcadius so much that 
be commanded him to retire to Pityus, on 
the very extreme of the Black Sea. The 
journey on foot, with bare head, proved too 
much for the feeble old man, and ho ex- 
pired on the way. His writings are among 
the most valaable the Christian Church 
paeseaaes, cbarncteriaed as they are by re- 
ligious fervour, eloquence, and critical 
acumen. 

OHUMOHUSBS, ^ turbulent bands of 
br^ands inhabiting Manchuria and 
Mongolia. During the Russo-Japanese 
War they several times cut the railway, 
and the accusation was brought by Pussia 
that they were secretly in the pay of the 
Japanese. 

CHURCH ARMY, ft Chrisli-n j\i]>.sion 
In connection with the Churcli of Enghu'.d, 
founded by the Rev. W. Oarlilo in‘lR82. 
Tt has been described by tlie Prison 
Oommissioners as “ ono of the great 
reclaiming intUionces of the ago.” 'Ji-e. 
organisation Includes an Rvaiigeliatic 
Society which traiiis working men and 
women foi work aniont' tlvo inasaes ; 
missions to prisons und workhouses ; | 
raiseioii vans asid ‘ ‘ 

harvest wor kers ; j 
with labour, rescue, and lodging homes ; 
Boys’j Girls’, J'’irsb Offciidcrs* and 
Inebriates* Homes ; mission nuraes en- 
gaged In parochial and rescue work ; nnd 
an Emigration Ttst Farm and ^larl ct 


won Cfeancellor pi the Exesbaquet and 
Loader of 4he ,Bom of lOonuno^ but 
reeigimd wMhbi feix; moniM* - His bio- 
graphy has been written by his son, 
Winston Ohnrcbill. 

OHUROHHAi, WWSBKMr, 3. WWJ • 
soldier, joumaUst, and pohtioian, is the 
eldest son of Lord Randolph ChorcbUl. 
As a soldier he saw service in Cuba, on 
tlie Indian Frontier, in the Sudan, and in 
South Africa, where he was taken prisoner 
but cleverly managed to escape. He 
became M.P. for Oldham in a8_ 

Conservative, broke with his party in 
1904, over the Tariff question, and became 
TJ nder-Secretary for the Colonies in the 
Lil>eral Government, 1905, His ** Life of 
liOrd Randolph Churchill ** is a work of 
liigh merit. (2) A w'cll-known American, 
6. 1871 ; jouniaiist and novelist, the 
author of “ The Celebrity,** ** Richard 
Carvel,*’ and ** Tlie Crisis.” 

CIBBER, COLLEY, a dramatic writer 
and actor, b. in Loudon, IGFl, d. 1767. 
Tfis plays include “Love’s Last Shift,” 
“ The Careless Husband,” and ** The 
Non-juror.” In 1730 he was appointed 
poet laureate. His ** Apology for the 
Life of (’obey Cibber” has been described 
as one of llie most amusing autobiographies 
in the English language. 

, ^ , CICERO, MARCUS TULLIUS, 106 B.C.— 

tent missions for 43 n.c., the greatest orator, and ono of the 
social clepartmcuT 1 greatest staU.smen Rome ever produced, 
lived in limes too troublous for a genius like 
his. Car*ftr, I’ompey, Crassns, and Catiline 
were loo much for him,while tlie bold stand 
ho made against Antony after Caesar’s 
death only brougJit about, his own ruin. 


Garden in Surrey wliere able-bodied j The ripccchos and philosophical writings 
and youths are iii.strncfcd in praoti, ;.I of Cicero are still road wiiU plei>Hore, 
farming, and isent when tit lo ti:t> I for the gracefulness of the language and 

Colonics.^ I for the in.sig!it they give us into the life 

CHURCHILL. JOHN, DUKE OP MARL- I and thought of the timo. 


BOROUGH, 6. 1050, d. 1722 ; one c( 
England’s great^t generals, covered iiis j 
nation with glory by his successful cam- 
paigns, and his own private character witli j 
Infamy by ids treacberitis and acts of dis- 1 
honesly. He first distinguished himself j 
against the Dutch, and, on the acc.ession of i 
James JL, his rise w.'ia rapid. He took an 
sclive [I art in suppressing Monmouth’s! 
rebellion, but on the landing of William of 
Grange he dc!.<prtc!d the king for the prince. 
Williar.i, however, never really trusted 
\?l»iirclnll, although he made him Earl of 
Marlborough in recognition of his serrice*? 
in Ireland. When Anne came to the 
throne, Marlborough’s time came. He had 
married Sarah Jennings, tlie favourite 
attendant of Queen Anne, who could do 
nothing that her minion did not approve 
of. In the war against France that 
followed, Marlborough added success to 
success. Donauworth, Blenheim, Ramillios, 
Oudenardo, Malplaquet, any one of them 
would have made tlie victor famous. The 
Treaty of Utrecht, 1713, which ended the 
war, was more favourable to the French 
than they might have expected. I'larl- 
borough’s enemies had by this time gained 
Uie queen’s ear, and his wife’s day was over. 
Charged with peculation, he retired to his 
palace of Blenheim, at Woodstock, the 
gift of a grateful queen and nation in years 
gone by, and from that time he took little 
part in pnblic life. 

OHUROHILL, LORD RABDOLFH, b. at 


CED, THE, Don Rodrigo Dlaa, Count of 
Bivar, b, 1026, d. 1099, was one ot the 
heroes of the Middle Ages whose exploits 
have handed dov> n tlicir names to undying 1 
fame. Born in Castile at tlie time when ' 
the Moors seemed destined to be masters 
of Spain Uirough their own prowess and 
the disunion of the Spaniards, he drove 
them back from his native land before ho 
was twenty. From tliat time till his death 
he was foremost among Spanish knights. 
Banished through his sovereign's jealousy, 
he went wherever fighting was, and always 
with success. Tlie Moors, with whom 
he was sometimes allied against his 
Spanish enemies, called him the Oid, or 
“ Lord.” 

CIDER, a drink made from the juice of 
apples. Devonshire, Herefordshire, and 
Worcester are famous lor its production, 
It is usually made by tlie growers of the 
fruit, so the results are apt to vary, but 
when cider is sound, it is a most wholesome ’ 
beverage. 

CmABU^. GIOVANNI, b. 1240, d. 1.302, 
is generally credited with iiaving revived 
the art of painting in Italy after tlie neglect 
of the dark ages. He was undoubtedly 
the founder of the Floiviiitine School of 
Fainting, which produced the famous 
masters Raphael, klichael Angelo, and 
Da Vinci. mosaics at Fisa aud frescoes 
at Flor ence are far-famed. 

CHIMERIL The Cimmerli were 
nomadic people, inhabiting the district 


Blenheim Palace, 1849, d. i805 ; wiw the noi^ ani north-west of the Binck Sea. 
third eon of the seventh Duke of ilarl- They more than once attempted the con- 


borough. Ho entered Parliament in 1871 
M Oonservntivo inomber for Woodstock, 
and soon made u reputation as an able 
debater. As ono of the most active 
of the members of the BO-callcd Fourth 
ho made frequent attseks on 
GJadstone, John Bright, and other 
wwal l^ders. In 1886 he becaii\ft 
oecaretary-for India, and the following venr 


quest of Asia Minor, but wera uiwuccess- 
ful. In curly times tlie fame of tlieir 
gloomy winter caused people to talk of it 
as a land without sun, and porpetually 
dark, licnee the plmisc, *‘ C'kjuueria:i 
darkne sfl.” 

CIMMERIAN BOSPORUS, a inamo given 
to the Strait of Yeuiknlo, by which the Sea 
of Azov is entered. 


CamonJL or OSIKOBONAt a iree from 
whoeo bark is ^prepM^ed the valuably 
medicine, quinine. It is a native of South 
America, growing beat on the mohit eastern 
slcqae of the Andos, but it has now been 
fUOoesRfolly introduced hito India, Burma, 
Ceylon, and tlie West Indies. Tlio bark » 
called Peruvian bark, Jesuit’s bark, and 
by other names, as well as Cinchona bark. 
Sulphate of quinine can now be made in 
the laboratory, and is di.splacing that 
obtained from the cinchona. 

CGNOINNA'TI, the largest city in the 
State of Ohio, United Shttes of America, 
stands on tite north bank ot Hie Ohio river, 
In the midst of a fertile and well-peopled 
district. Next to Chicago, it is the most 
impisrtant centre of the pork and bacon 
trade, but its other industries are numerous 
and important ; population 325,000. 

GINGINNA'TUS, LUCIUS QUINCnUS, 
ono of the favourite heroes of the early re- 
public of Rome ; was chasen consul in 0)C 
year 460 B.C. Two years afterwards he was 
chosen to lead, as Dictator, the army of 
Borne against the ASquians. The messen- 
gers sent to tell him of the honour found 
him ploughing his little farm. He put on 
bis toga to hear their commands, went to 
Rome, and after defeating the enemy, was 
at home again at work in sixteen daj-s. 
CINEMATOGRAPH. See Biograph. 
CINNABAB* a compound of mercury 
and sulphur, constituting the ore which is 
the chief source of mercury. Hie mines 
of Almaden, in Spain, which have been 
worked for over 3,000 years, are still very 
productive. The mercury is obtained by 
heating the ore under suitable con- 
ditions. 

CINNAMON, tho dried bark obtained 
from tlio brai.v'hes of ft tree of tlie laurel 
kind. The branches are cut down, nnJ 
tne outer bark sc roped off. A slit is tlicn 
made lengthwise, and the bark gradually 
loosened from the stem. As it dries, it 
rolls up, Rud the smaller rolls are placed 
inside tho larger. Cinuatuon grows freely 
La Ceylon an*’ the East Indies. 

CINQUE PORTS, “ five ports ’’—Dover, 
Sandwich, Hytbe, II muey, and Tlastiugs 
— whiclj, in Saxon aud succ^eoiiing tiniest, 
were bound to furnish ships for tlie 
purpose of repelling inva.rion, and in 
return w’crc granted special privileges. 
]?ye and Wiiicitelsca were afterwards 
added to them, 

CINTBA, a small town of Portugal, 
14 miles north-west of Lisbon. Standing 
high, it is a favourite residence for the 
wealthier Inhabitants of Lisbon. The 
“ Convention of Cintra,” by which were 
thrown away all the advantages Wellesley 
had gained over the French, was signed 
here in 1808. 

CIRCASSIA, a district extending be- 
tween the north-west i?lopo of the Caucasus 
mountains aud the Black The 

luliabitants of tins mouutfidnous region 
have long been famed for their beauty, 
bra'^e-y, and love of freedom. Unjustly 
handed over to Russia by the treaty of 
Adrianople, in 1829, they did not submit 
without a long and sanguinary slrtigrie. 

OIR'CE, in classical mythology, a fable<l 
aorcerass who lived on the island of 
iBaea, Ulysses, in his wanderings, land* d 
on her island, and she changed some of bis 
companions into pigs. Ulysses, however, 
persuaded her to remove tho spell, after 
which he stayed with her for a rear. 

CIRCULAR NOTES. bank notes 
especially devised for tho use of travellers 
in foreign countries. The bank which 
issues them also gives the holder \ letter 
advjn'sscJ to its foreign agents, aiiihoris- 
ing them to cash the notes in favour oi 
the per.vnt named, Sec ComniercUd Bid. 

CIRCUIJiCTSfON. T’iiO practice of Uiis 
rite w i> not confined in ancient times to 
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Hie J<M nor ig The BgyptUTa, 

neighbouring nations, practised 
i t of old, and so do Arabs^ Egyptians, and 
JwrisM to-day, berides many lets 
ciTilisad peoples. Sanitary reasons may 
^onnt for ’its origin, although among 
the Jews it is a sign of religious faith 
as we ll. 

CIBTBROIANS, ' a religious ordesr of 
monks and nuns, following the rule of 
St. Benedict, founded in 1098, and so 
called from its original convent in the 
forest of Giteaux (L. Oistercium) in Prance. 
Within a century from its foundation the 
orders possessed 800 ricli abbeys on the 
Continent, and before the Beformation 
the convents of this order were very 
numerous in England. The habit of the 
order is a white cassock with a black 
ac apnla ry and wooll en gi rdle. 

GlTiZi&N KING, T Mic, Louis FLulippe, 
(ft. 1773, d. 1850), who was elected king of 
the French In 1830, had a chequered 
existence. Though a member of the 
Bourbon family (the royal family of 
France), he sided with those wlio set up 
the Republic, but becoming suspectnl 
of disloyalty to the republic, be fled to 
England, and there remained nntil the 
restoration of tlie monarchy, ISH. 
Elected king after the revolution of July, 
1830, he became more and more auto- 
cratic with years, and was at length com- 
pelled, in 1849, by a popular rising, to 
abdicate. He fled to England as Mr. 
Smith, and there died In 1850. 
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bis daughter Eva in marriage. On 
Dermof 8 death, Btrongbow became king 
of Leinster, and he hastened to do homage 
to Henry 11. as such. 

CLARENCE, DUKE OP. 0) The first 
prince to bear this title was Lionel^ third 
son of Edward III. (2) It was also borne 
by Qeorge^ brother of Edward IV. The 
duke married a daughter of Warwick, 
" the King-maker," and Joined him in 
making war on the king. But on the eve 
of the battle of Barnet he went over to 
his brother’s side, and helped him to gain 
the victory. Later on he fell under the 
king’s suspicion, and was imprisoned In 
the Tower, where, it was commonly 
reported, he was drowned In a butt of 
Malmsey wine. (S) William /P., before 
his accession, was known as Duke of 
Clarence. (4) The same title has since 
been borne by Albert Victor^ eldest son of 
Edward VII. This prince died in 1892, 
at the age of 28, Just before the time 
appointed for his marriage with Victoria 
Mary (May) of Teck. _____ 
CLARENDON, CONSTITUTIONS OF, a 
series of laws drawn np by a council of 
nobles and prelates hold at Clarendon, 
near Salisbury, In 1164. Their aim was 
to restrict the power of the clergy and 
bring them more under the secular laws. 
Archbishop Becket refiiaed to consent to 
them, and hence arose the quarrel between 
him and Henry II. 


, CLARENDON (Edward Hyde), EARL 
OF, 6 . 1608, d. 1674 ; the author of tlie 
CITRON, the fruit of a tree belonging to ** History of tlie Rebellion in England." 
the same order as the lemon tree and 1 was well qualillod for his work, for he w'as 
orange tree. The common citron is much I an actor in most of the events between 
tike a lemon both in size and shape, but 1640 and 1060. In the Short rarllament, 


by cultivation it can be grown up to four 
or five pounds in weight. The rind is very 
thick and fleshy, and it is this which gives 
ws the beat candied peel. The tree grows 
fr eely in warm couiitrios. 

CIVET, a carnivorous animal of the cut 
kind, secreting by means of a gland in its 
hinder parts an oily substance yleidiug 
the perfume once so esteemed. It is 
found wild In the hot parts of Asia and 
Africa, and is often kept in condnement, 
fo r the s ake of obtaining the civet perfume. 

CIVIL LIST. Refer to /ndez. 

CIVIL SERVICE, a term denoting all 
ofBcials engaged in carrying on the 
administration of government in any of 
its forma, whether it be the collection of 
revenue, administration of Justice, post- 
office work, or any similar work. 

CLAIRVOYANCE, clear seeing,” is the 
power, alleged by some to exist, of seeing, 
when mesmerised, what is at the moment 
occurring in some distant place. Despite 
the assertions of its believers, no clear 
case has yet been proved of a clairvoyant 
being able to do what be claims to do. 

CLAN-NA-GAEL, the name of a socictv 
of Irish-American Fenians, founded in 
Philadelphia about 1870. Cldcago after- 
wards became its head-quarters. Tlie 
policy of its members was to t/Trorisc the 
British parliament and people in the hope 
of securing tlie complete s-ciiaration of 
Ireland from Great liritain, or, at least, 
its virtual independence. To this end 
dynamite outrages and assassinations were 
organised. 

CLAQUE, a terra introduced from France 
to denote a number of people hired to 
applaud a piece or a performer at the 
iiieatre. The custom of doing so is quite 
common in France, and It appears to be 
making some progress in England. 

CLARE, RICHARD D£, Earl of Pem- 
broke^ better known as .btrongbow,” 
b^an the English conquf^t of JrrhrtrJ. 
When Dermot, king of Jjein 'dci-, came io 
eeek help against Jils rivals Stronnbc\r 


•greed to aid the king and obtained ' “ clas-rics' 


I and ill the earlj' months of the Long 
Parliament, he was with the poimlar party, 
but the " Grand Remonstrance ” threw 
him on the aide of the king. Faithful to 
Charles and to his son, he had his reward 
when the Restoration came. As Lord 
Chancellor and Earl of Clarendon he 
occupied posts of the highest dignity. But 
he soon lost favour with both king and 
people, the former because he abhorred 
Charles’s vices, and tlie latter, because of 
his repressive measures. In 1667 he was 
impeached of high trea.son, and hnd to go 
into exile, from which he never returned. 
He died at Rouen. His daughter, Anne, 
married the Duke of York, afterwards 
James 11, by whom she had a daughter, 
who reigned as Queen Anno. 

CLARET, the name given to the light. 
re»l wiuc, containing from 9 to 10 per cent, 
of aleoliol, obtained from the vineyards 
in the neighbourhood of l^ordeaux. 
Clarets improve by removal, a voyage 
rendering them lighter and more delicate. 
Very good claret is also produced in 
California. 

CLARKSON, THOMAS, ft. 1760. d, 1846 ; 
one of the devoted band of workers to 
whom we owe the abolition of the slave- 
trade (1807), and the freeing of slavee 
through the British Empire (1833). He 
w'as l)orn at Wisbech, and educated at 
St. Paul's School and at nuiibridgo. 
Here he gained a prize for a Latin essay 
on slavery, and thenceforward devoted 
himself to Its abolition. His later life 
was spent In furthering other benevolent 
schemes, particularly tor seamen. 

CLASSICS. The early inhabitants of 
Rome were divided, according to their 
wealth, into six classes. Tlioee who 
belonged to the highest cln;a were calh-d 
" classici," i.e., Tnembcra of the ** claiyA." 
Hence the best writers were called 
“ clasj-ics," and a period in which eminent 
writers abounded is called a classical 
period. Similarly, the Greek and Boma.n 
authors, on account of their general 
exceJlrr.ce. are effperially regarded 


Clm. 

was a native of Lorraine, but wae taken 
quite young to R<rae, where ho spent 
most of his life. Beginning as a mensS in 
the studio of Tassl, he worked his way np 
until he became the great landeoape 
painter of his day. Four hundred of his 
pictures exist in the chief galleries of 
Europe, about 50 being in England. 

CLAUDIUS, Emperor of Rome, 41-64 
A..D., was fifty years of age when the 
assassination of his nephew Oaligula 
made him Emperor. He ruled wisely and 
well, but his private life was far from 
happy. He visited Britain in 43 A.D. 
After putting his wife Messalina to death 
for her crimes, he married his niece 
Agrippina, who poisoned him. 

CLAUS, SANTA. See Nicholas, Saint. 

CLAY. a kind of earth, wliich w hen wet 
* tenacious and plastic character. 
All the clays consist mainly of aluminium 
compounds, and they all have tlie sticky 
nature when wet, but do not all retain 
their cohesive power when ^ied, some 
rather falling to pow'der. 

CLEARING HOUSE. See Commercial 
Dictionary. 

CLEMENS, SAMUEL, an American 
writer whom the world knows as Mark 
Twain. He was born in 183{), and early 
in life learned piloting on the Mtssissippl 
river, wiiencc his ** nom de plume;" 
for "mark twain " means two fathoms 
by the mark, In sounding. His descrip- 
tions of life in the Nevada silver mines 
are very fine ; but It was the ** Innocents 
Abroad " which established his fame. It 
records in a humorous manner the doings 
of a plea.snre party vi.slUng the Continent 
and Palestine. 

CLEOPATRA, b. 69 n.c., <f. SO n.C. ; 
daughter of Ptolemy, king of Egypt, was 
contending with her brother for licr share 
of the government when Julius Oassar 
arrived at Alexandria. Osesar at once 
became her helper, and soon her lover. 
She followed Oicaar to Rome, and after his 
death made Antony her slave. After the 
battle of Actinm, 81 B.C., Antony took 
refuge with her In Egypt, but finding 
that she was about to surrender bim to 
Octavius, ho killed himself, and Cleopatra 
put an end to her life by the poison of 
an asp. 

CLEOPATRA’S NEEDLE, a monolith 
of red granite, on the Victoria Embank- 
ment, London, was presented to England, 
in 1819, by Mehemet Ali, Pasha of Egypt, 
It was brought to this country by Mr. 
John Dixon, the engineer, at the expense 
of Mr. Erasmus Wilson, in 1878. It 
welgh.s 180 ton.s. 

CLEP 'SYDR A, an instnimen t for measur- 
ing time bv regulating the escape of w'ater 
from or into a vessel. The common 
form was that of a float in a tall vessel, 
which rose by the influx of water from 
an orifice above, Uiua pointing in succession 
to lines at regular intervals on the sides of 
the ve.SBel. 

CLEVELAND. (1) The north-eastern 
portion of Yorkshire, a Idlly district 
containing a rich deposit of Iron-ore, 
which is smelted at Middlesborough, a 
town which owes its prosperity, and 
almost its existence, to Its iron-works. 
(2) A city in Ohio, U.8.A., on the south 
shore of i.ako Erie, where the Ohio Canal 
connects tho lake with tiie Ohio river. 
Cleveland is both an Important manufao- 
iiirlng town and a busy port. Its chief 
Industries are the Iron 'manufacture and 
petroleum refining, while its ample 
railway faciliUca make it eetiond only te 
Cliicago as a lake port; population, 
380.000. 

CLEVeS, a small town of Prussia, ■ ftw 
miles west of Nimegueu in Holland, and 
near the river Rhine. Anne oi CHans, 
Henry VTIL’s fourth wife, was born in 
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the floe old caeilo which commends tl\c 
(own. 

CLIVfORD. BOSAMOHD, (air 

llosemottd,** was the daughter of Walter, 
'•Lord GUflord. That King Henry H. 
lored her and visited her at Woodstock, 
eecms clear, also that she died about 117G, 
end was buried at Godstowe, near Oxford. 
The details about the labyrinth and the 
cap of poUon are probably romantic 
additions. 

GLIMACITEiRlO YEARS are critical or 
important years in a person's life. These 
are eupposed to be the seventh, and 
years i^th odd multiples of seven, i.e., 
the 2lBt, 85th, etc. As the 63rd is re- 

S iarded as the most critical year, especially 
or men, it is called the ** grand climac- 
teric.” There is no real ground for these 
notions. The only climacteric is the 
change of life in a woman when menstru- 
ation ceases. 

CLIMATE, the general state of the 
atmosphere in respect to temperature 
and htimidffy. Tlie climate of a place 
depends mainly on its lltltude ; but there 
are oertaiu modifying causes, the chief of 
which are — (1) altitude of the place, (2) 
Its proximity to the sea, (3) the winds that 
usually prevail, and (4) the nature of the 
•oil, and whether wooded or bare. 

CUMAE, ** a ladder,” is a rhetorical 
device in whhh the conclusion is led up to 
hy a series of particulars, each one more 
Atriking ttian the preceding. Tlie last 
statement, or proposition, is often called 
the ** climax.” (Sec 1 Sam. iv. 17.) 
When details of slight importance succeed 
the clima x, an antidimax is reached. 

CLIVE, ROBERT, one of the founders 
of our Indian empire, was born near 
Market Drayton, in Shropshire, 1726. At 
iohool he loved fighting better than he did 
Seaming, and he was for ever in trouble. 
A.t eighteen he was packed off to Madras 
in the servioe of the East India Company, 
and tho monotony of his work made him 
attempt suicide. In 1746 ho enlisted as 
an en^gn in the Company's army, and by 
1761 had gained renown for daring, dasli, 
and success as a commander. The 
victory of riassy, in 1757, made him the 
real master of Bengal, though a native 
prince was the nominal nder. In 1760 
ite came home to the honours he had 
earned. He went out again in 1765, and 
, with a ptrong hand corrected tlie abuses 
Of the Company's officials. On his return 
to Hngland, in 1767, he found that the 
enemies ho had made by bis reforms had 
blackened his name. From then till his 
death, in 1774, he was the victim of 
ecoosations that caused him at last to take 
llislife. 

CLOSE miE. Refer to Index 
CLOSURE. Refer to Index. 

CLOTILDA, SAINT, 5. 475, d. 645, A.D., 
daughter of Ohilperic, king of Burgundy, 
end wife of Clovis, king of the Franks. 
Her saintly life converted her husband, 

£ 0 did much to forward Christianity 
France. She was canonised soon after 
' death. 

CLOUDS consist of minute particles of 
water suspended in the air, each particle 
Xuiving for its centre a speck of dust, from 
WfaJoh the purest air is never free. The 
pcbdnctfon of the watery particles is due 
90 (he condensation of tho vaponr in the 
I^OBphere caused by a fall of temperature. I 
Instance, a warm wind strikes 
the ttde of a cold mountain. It Is cooled, 
auo. In cooling, the vapour it contains 
Wndense^ just as dew is formed by the 
JJgd cooUng of the air in contact witii the 
[SeeJPtw.l 

gathered they are 
M a red cedonr. Tliey are dried either in 
Ihe fan or The clove-tree i 


is a native of tSie East Indies, but grows 
freely in moist and warm climates. 

CLOVIS, 5. 465, d. 611, A.D. ; king of the 
Franks, succeeded his tether Chllderic in 
481, and in 30 years he greatly extended 
his sway in Gaul, defeating the Aiemanni, 
or Germans, in the north-east, and the 
Visigoths in the south-west. His con- 
version, due to tho religious example of 
his wife, aotilda, did much towards 
spreading C hristi anity in Gaul. 

CLYDE, TEGB RIVER» rising in the 
Lead Hills, in the south-west of Scotland, 
flows in a general north-westerly direction 
into tho Firth of Clyde, past Lanark, 
Hamilton, and Qlaf^ow, after a course of 
100 miles. Near Lanark are the cele- 
brated Falla of Clyde, where tho river 
I descends about 250 £e^ in a few milM. 
The Firth of Clyde may be said to begin 
at Glasgow. It is one of the busy water- 
ways of the world, having Glasgow at its 
head, and a fringe of busy ports and 
watering-places right down its course. 
Dumbarton, on the north, and Greenock 
on tlie south bank, come next to Glasgow 
in importance. 

CLYTiEMNESTRA, In Greek legends, 
wife of Agamemnon, king of Mycenfle. 
On hia return from Troy, Clytemnestra 
murdered her husband for the sake of 
.^isthus, her paramour, during Agamem- 
non's absence Orestes, her son, shortly 
afterwards slew her to avenge liis father. 

COAL, a mineral formed of vegetation 
by pressure, heat, and chemical action. 
The forests of bygone ages have l)een 
submerged, and tlien covered with a 
deposit of sand, clay, or limestone. The 
same process having been repeated several 
times, many layers of compressed vegeta- 
I tion are found one above anotlicr, witli 
rock of varying thickness and substance 
between. Such a series of layers, con- 
taining coal at varying deptiis, constitute 
what we csll the ” Coal Measures.” Coal 
varies in kind according to the extent to 
wliich certain gases and water have, or 
have not, escaped from the squeezed 
vegetation. The extent of ground be- 
neath which we expect to find coal is 
called a cool field. The two chief kinds of 
coal are (1) anthradte, which gives little 
smoke or flame in combustion, and (2) 
bituminous coal, wliich, containing a large 
quantity of gas, gives a good deal of flame. 

COAL GAS. Pee (7a.t, Coal. 

GOAUNG STATIONS, places con- 
veniently situated along the main trade- 
routes, and at certain strategic points, 
where supplies of coal are kept to re-stock 
our liners and men-of-war. Along the 
great trade route to India and Australia, 
we find Gibraltar, Malta, Aden, Bombay, 
Karachi, Colombo, Slngap<Mre, and Hong 
Kong. On the route to SouUi Africa are 
: Gibrsdtar, Sierra Iioono, and St. Helena. 
In tlie West Indies, Jamaica is our great 
coaling station. All these oi'e strongly 
I fortified. 

COAL TAR. When coal is heated in 
a closed vessel, gas is produced and also 
a thick, black liquid, insoluble in water, 
which is called coal tar. The uses of coal 
tar are various and important, but its chief 
value lies in the substances obtained 
from it, among which are aniline dyes, 
benzine, naphtha, creosote, saccharine, 
•etc. 

COASTGUARD. This force, originally 
intended only to guard against smuggling, 
is now more a body of men for coast 
defence, although its original duties 
remain. Tlie coasts of Groat Britain are 
divided into eleven districts, each under 
a captain, who has a cruiser and smaller 
' boats, at his disposal. The men have, as 
a rule, served in the navy, and receive 
high pay, besides qnartera and other 
pnvilegos. I 


COATBRIDGE, a rapidly growing town 
of Lanarkshire, in Scotland, 9 miles east 
of Glaegowr. Situate in the great mineral 
district of Scotland, it makes iron goods 
of all kinds, as well as heavy earthenware ; 
population over 40,000. 

COAT OF ARMS. Refer to Index. 

COBBE. FRANCES POWER. 5. near 
Dublin, 1822, d. 1904, a talented essayist, 
lecturer and author. She bad strong 
views on religion, women's rights and 
duties, and the question of vivisection, 
and was an able exponent of her ideas, 
contributing largely to some of our leading 
newspapers. 

COBBETT, WILLIAM, b. at Famham. 
1762, d. 1835 ; was a fine example of 
untaught and unregulated genius. Till 
the age of 21 he was a ploughman, with 
literary tastes ; then he went to London, 
and, after worMng nine months as a law- 
yer's clerk, enlisted. Having gone throngii 
various adventures be settled down as 
a political writer, and his out-spokezmess 
brought him the usual reward of those 
days, imprisonment. After many futile 
attempts, he succeeded in entering 
Parliament, but made no mark there. 
His writings, where not marred by pr^ii- 
dice and personal feeling, are extremely 
interesting, and rise sometimes to a pitch 
of excellence quite striking. His “ Rural 
Bides ” are well worth perusal. 

COBDEN, RICHARD, b. near Midhnrst, 
1801, d. 1861; tho great leader of the 
** Free Trade Movement ” of last century, 
was tlie son of a Sussex farmer, and came 
to London as a boy to learn the drapery 
trade. In 1830 he and some friends set 
up a calico printing estabUslunent in 
Manchester, rvhich was a great success. 
In 1838 he began to advocate the repeal 
of the Com Laws, and the work of the 
Anti-Corn Law League fell mostly on his 
shoulders. When the heat of battle was 
over, it was found that Cobden, in hia 
Beal for others' welfare, had neglected hia 
own, but a national sabacription of 
£80,000 made amends for tiiau Ho was 
tho founder of wha* is often called the 
** Manchester School ” of politicians, and 
till the ena of his life he insisted on the 
importance of peace, free trade, economy, 
and non-intervention in the aflaira of 
other nations. 

COBLE, a low fiat-floored boat mneb 
used by tlie fishers of tlie north-east coast. 
The rudder projects two or three feet 
below tho bottom, thus securing great 
stability and manageability. It is about 
20 feet long and 4 or 5 broad. 

COBLENZ, a city of Western Prussia, 
is rituated in a commanding position at the 
junction of the Moselle and Rhine. 
Opposite is the strong fortress of Ehren- 
breitsteln, and tho two are connected by 
a bridge of boats. Its strong sltaation 
has made Coblenz an object of attack in 
nearly all warlike movements in Gtermany. 
It is a great centre of the wine trade; 
population 45,000. 

COBRA DA OAPELLO, or Hooded 
Snake, one of the most deadly of poisonous 
snakes, is about 5 or 6 feet long when full 
grown. It derives its name from puffing 
out its neck when excited, so as to form 
a kind of hood about its head. Its bite 
Is almost certain death, and in India, 
where it is common, about 10,000 deaths 
are due to it annually. 

COCA, a shrub growing freely In Sonth 
America, whose leaves are chewed by 
the natives. They have a soothing and 
at the same time stimulating effTOt, so 
that one can for a time both do with less 
food, and sustain more prolonged exertion. 

COCAINE. Bee J/ed. Diet. 

COCHIN-CHINA, a name formerly used 
for Anam, but now generally restricted 
to the French CM>iott 7 m the south of that 
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JMm Able to esny on jbJo foinoos 
mNW HoiM*ofvoiiSBeO «v«7 dcpttrbnon 
of tbo Stote, ood pot down obote^ and 
Md hl9 position to promote cominerce, 
agriottlt ore and e denee. 

OQLOHBBfBR, a town of eastern Eseex, 
cm tho river Odne, abont 12 miles from tbe 
sea* -It is the centre of a large com- 
mrooriiig district, an important military 
depdt, and the market for the valoable 
ojfiiter fisheries of the Colne and the 
nngbboiiring coast. It was probably the 
seM. of the British King, Oonobelinns 
(Shakomeare's Oymbeline), and the site 
the first Boman town in Britain. The 
old Boman walls are stiU entire for a 
considerable extent, ond many Roman 
temolna have been found here ; population 
40,000. 

CXUiDSTBEAH dUARDS, a regiment of 
the Household Brigade of Guards, so 
called from the village of that name in 
Berwickshire, on tlie left bank oi the 
Tweed. When General Monk was pre- 

r ug for his march «n London, in 1659, 
rtased here a regiment of troops, 
whidh has retained its coiporate existence 
ever sinoe, under the above name. 

0OLEN8O, a village on the Tagela in 
Hatal, where the British, under General 
Boiler, suffered a severe reverse in the 
Boer war, 1899; ten of our guns having 
to beahaudoned. 

C0LEN80, JOHN WILLIAM, h. at 8t. 
Austell, in Cornwall, 1814, d. in Natal, 
188$ ; took high place as a mathematician 
at the Unfvei^ty of Cambridge, and for 
some years after taking his degree was 
engagra at Harrow and Cambridge in 
tutorial work. Appointed Bishop of 
Natal in 1853, he set himself zealously to 
learn the Zulu language, and make himself 
acquainted with the character of the 
natives, and from Uiat time to tlie end of 
his life he was devoted to the interests of 
his fiock. His outspoken critidsxns of 
the Pentateuch — CEpccially its numbers 
and measoremsnts — brought him much 
obloquy ; but his studious moderation of 
language in the heat of contention com* 
polled respect. His manuals on Algebra 
and Arithmetic long remained the stock 
text books on the subjects. 

CWLEIRIDOE, SAMUEL TAYLOR, 5. at 
Ottcry St. Mary, 1772, d. at Hlghgate, 
1884 ; was one of the ** Lake Poets,” 
the others being Southey and W^ordswortli. 
Bdncated at Christ’s Hospital (” Bluccoat 
School”), he went to Cambridge, but left 
without a degree. He enlisted in the 
Dragoons, but soon returned to civilian 
Hfe. Married at 23, he had hard work 
4o maintain a home by tlie sale of 
bis poems until an annuity of £150, 
frmn the brothers Wedgwood, set him 
at any rate above the reach of want. 
After a tour on the Continent be settled 
for some time in the Lake district^ first 
at Kesvrlck with Southey, and afterwards 
at Grasmere with the Wordsworths. 
While there he contracted the opium 
habit, which proved his enrse for many 
years, thongh he shook it off somewhat 
towards the end of his life. As poet, 
ppeae writer, and critlo he occupies an 
ahttost nnigue position, and as a oonver- 
eatiohalist he seems to have been worthy 
with Johnson. His chief works 
apA .WalteDiitein," ** Remorse,” ** Cb^ 
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and the ** Andent Mariner.” 
Bridge, his eldest son, with 
Went^ had a weakness of 
mined his prospects for 
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•qnie^ his poctiy lias been 
another son. 


eOLETp mau $. in London, 1447, d. 
1619 ; Dean of 8t* Panfs, was the etdest 
son of Sir Henry Ooiet, twice Lord Mayer 
of London. Bdncated for the ehnroh, he 
made a toor on the Continent before 
being ordained. There he met Savonarola, 
whose teaching seems to have sank into 
his mind, if we may jndge from the bold* 
ness which he showed in censuring what 
he ihonght abases in the eburob. The 
wealth which came to him on his father’s 
death he devoted to the establishment of 
St. Paul’s School, stiU one of the most 
flourishing in London. It has educated 
many able men, among whom we may 
meutioD Halley, Leland, Marlborough, 
Milton, and Pep;ra. 

COLIONT, OASPARD DE, admiral and 
general of Fnince in her wars against Spain, 
is best remembered as the leader of the 
Huguenots, in their struggle for religions 
freedom. Fearing his influence, Catharine 
de Medicis, Queen Dowager of France, 
arranged the bloody ” Massacre of Saint 
Bartholomew,” in which the great 
admiral fell a victim, 1572. 

COLLIE, a kind of dog common in 
Scotland and the north of England, 
valued on account of its usefulness as 
a aheepdci;. Of late years, the collie bps 
become very fashionable, but its ratlier 
uncertain temper wiUi straogers renders 
it a dangerous pet. 

COLLDfOWOOD, UUTHBERT, LORD, 

6. at Newcastle, 1750, d. lolO, was one of 
the brave sea captains who helped to gain 
the victories that Nelson planned. He bad 
a share in most of the naval battles of the 
Napoleonic wars, and at Trafalgar he was 
second in command. His gallantry during 
the battle, and skilful conduct afterwards, 
gained him a peerage. His body iies near 
Nelson’s in 6t. Paul’s Cathedral. 

COLLINS, W1LB3E, 5. in London, 1824, 
d. 1889, novelist, was educated for the 
law, but was attracted to literature. His 
early ventures were fairly successful, and 
with time he still further improved. He 
had a strong turn for the marvellous and 
intricate, some of his plots being ex- 
tremely ingenious. ** Armadale,” ” The 
Woman In White,” and the ” Moonstone ” 
are his b est w orks. 

COLLOTYPE, a photographio process 
depending on the fact that gelatine mixed 
with bichromate of potash becomes in- 
soluble when exposed to light. The 
negative it is desired to reproduce is 
exposed over a paper coated with such 
gelatine, and thus a print is obtained, 
which by suitable treatment is rendered 
strong enough to reproduce from. 

COlliUSION, literally a playing together, 
an acting in concert, generally with a view 
to deceit or fraud. Collusion in legal 
cases between parties apparently opposed 
Is very difficult to detect. It occurs mostly 
in bankruptcy and divorce cases. 

0OU)QNS% or KOLN, whose very 
name (Latin, edUmia^ a colony), bespeaks 
its antiquity^ a city of PniBsia on the left 
bank of the Rhine. The cathedral, begun 
abont 1270 and finished in 1880, is one 
of the finest Gothic buildings in the world. 
Cologne is the centre ot the Rhine traffic, 
its ships trading with Holland, Belgium, 
and even more ffistant countries. The 
famous Ban de Cologne is made here; 
popnlation abont 400,000. 

COLOMBIA, a republic occupying the 
north-western portion of South America, 

revolt from^pain S^l5l0. It has*l!n 
am of about IK)0,000 square miles and 
a population of perhiqiM foor million, of 


vaijhKia raoes, having little sympathy with 

in 1908 dediued its ^dmeudenoe nndor the 
proteetion of the United States, was a 
great blow. The gold and silver mines of 
Oolomfoia are still capable of great pro- 
duction, with improved working. B^ota, 
the capital, population 1H:,000, is nearly 
In the middle of the country, Cartiiageoa, 
the chief port, population 20,000, is on the 
Golf of M«xUso» 

GQLOMBO, the capital and cliief port of 
Ceylon, is on the west coast, right in the 
track of steunen bound for Australte and 
the far Bast. The population is verV ' 
varied in race. The P<nrtagoese ioOK 
possesaion of Colombo in 1517, the Dutch 
in 1656, and the British in 1790 ; popula- 
tion about 100,000. 

COLONNA, VimORIA, 5. near Rome. 
1490, d. 1647, a member of the celebrated 
Oolonna familv of Italy, was married at 
seventeen, and left a widow at thirty-five. 
After that event she devoted beim to 
poetry, producing much admirable work, 
which is still widely read. She is said to 
be the only woman that won the adraira- ' 
tion of the great jMichela ngelo. 

OOLOBADO BEETLE, an orange- 
coloured beetle, rather less than half-an- 
inch long, unfortunately rather common is 
North America. It commits great ravages 
among the potato crops both in the Stater 
and in Canada, and in 1877 got aa far 
as Live^ool, but has never yet succeeded 
in evading the stringent regulations made 
to keep it out of this country. 

COLORADO RIVER, 3CT, drains the 
south-western portion of the platean 
which covers a good deal of the western 
United Btatos. For hundreds of milee 
the river aud its ti'ibutaries flow thtou^ 
deep channels, called caiions, whose waw 
rise for hundreds, and even thousands 
of feet on each side. The last few inileSt 
before It flows into the Gulf of OaUfomia, 
are in Mexican territory; totsl length, 
2,000 mile& 

COLOSSEUM or COLISEUM, a gigantic 
building erected at Rome by Vespasian 
and Titus, and .^.lished about the year 
80 A.D. Of about the same shape as the 
Albert Hall, London, its Icngtii and 
breadth were each about 21 times as great. 
It covered about 5 acres of ground, and 
accommodated abont 100,000 spectators. 
For nearly five centuries it sto^ entire, 
then the Emperm* Theodorio began using 
its material for various buildings, in which 
he was followed by later rulers. Bnoi^h, 
however, is left, especially of the loww 
courses, to give us an Idea of its grandeur. 
Here assembled tlio people of Rome to 
view the amusements of the time^ con- 
ducted in the central space called the 
arena; the chariot race, the cncoianten 
of men with wild beasts, the meetings of 
gladiators in single and in general combat, 
and worst of all, the tortures of helpless 
Ohristians done to death by wild beasts, 
or by some stiU more cruel fate devkwd by 
a Kero. As an example of the extent to 
which the bnilding was used, may be 
cited the fact that at its dedication the 
games lasted 100 days, and 6,000 wild 
animals were slain. Britain furnibhed 
many of the gladiators who exhibited 
their skill and courage tliere. 

COLOSSUS OF RHODES, a gigaotio 
statue set up at the entrance of the 
harbonr. It is said to have stood astride 
the entrance, but this is doubtful. Erected 
about 280 B.O., it was thrown down about 
60 years afterwards, and eventually 
broken up and sold os old metaU f 

COLOUR. All objects owe their eoloor 
to the light which they reflect to our 
eyes, ^ee Light, 

iXOJOm BLDiDNESS, InabOHy to 
distingoish colours. Oases where apenon 
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ii loteify oiiibte to appreciate coloar are 
▼eiy rare, Imt a larm namber of people 
ace i»t to fall to disttoguldi eoloois onaer 
Tecyuig dzcumetanoes. Unfortunately, 
red and green are the colouie on which 
people are weakest, hence the necessity 
for testiiig the sight of railway employes 
•ndieamen* 

OOLOUBS, MILITARY. The flags which 
moot regiments possess, and carry on 
parade and on other oificiul occasions, 
are called the ** colours." One is the 
royal colour, and is the same for all 
regiments; the other, the regimental 
OMOor, has embroidered on it the names 
of the battles and campaigns the regiment 
has shared in. The colours are not now 
earrled into battle. 

OOLOTTR-SERGEANT. In former times 
each company in a regiment had a flag, 
which the senior sergeant carried, and 
hence he was called the colourwaergeant, 
a name still used to denote the senior 
sergeant, although he carries no colours. 

COLT. SAMT^ b. 1814, d, 1862 ; was 
a native of Harllord, Connecticut. He 
Inrented the revolver when quite a youth, 
end in 1835 he secured a patent for it in 
France, England, and the United States. 
At first it did not find much favour, but 
the Mexican war proved its value, and 
from that time its use extended. 

COLUHBA. SAINT, b. 521, d. 597 A.n., 
a native of Ireland, founded a monastery 
in Iona, a tiny island on the west of 
Scotland, in 663. From Iona he made 
repeated missionary |ourueys through 
the lUglilands, converting the Piets and 
eBtabliSdng monasteries among them. 
His life of labour ended before the altar of 
his dhapel at Iona. 

OOLUinilA. BRITISH. See lirilish 
Columbia. 

COUTMBIA. DISTRICT OP. SoeWash- 

iiagUm. i 

COLUMMWE . Se e Pantomime. \ 

COLUMBUS CHRISTOPHER, liefer to 
Index. \ 

COLZA OHi, an oil obtvained t)y cnishir^ 
the seeds of rope, a phitt of the turnip 
family. It is much valued for lubricating 
delicate machinery, and for burning in 
lamps. 

COMEDOS IBANOAISE, or THWAT RE 
FRANCAIS, the great state-aided theatre 
of I’aris. Here, as a rule, the plays arc 
of the highest class, and the performers at 
the head of their profession. In March. 
1900, it was burnt down, but the beautiful 
exterior was little harmed. 

COMET, a Bmall body, or collection of 
bodies, revolviug around the sun. Tlielr 
orbit, instead bC being nearly circular, 
like those of tlic planets, takes the shape 
of an ellipse, or even of a parabola or 
hyperbola. The tail, someLiiaes millions 
of miles long, probably consists of gases 
in a high state of combustion. 

COMMEMORATION, the great event of 
the year at Oxford University, is tlio time 
when Masters o£ Arte and Doc^tors receive 
their degrees. Advantage is usually 
taken of the occasion to present honorary 
degrees to distinguished men in other 
walks of life. 

COMMENSALISM is tlie living together 
of two animals or plants for mutual 
benefit. Many examples could be given ; 
thus an anemone is commonly found on 
tlie whelk shell which contains a hermit 
crab. Many animals prey on the hermit 
crab, but the anemone is nauseous to 
them all, and thus affords protection to 
its companion by its presence. The 
hermit crab, in turn, when tearing np its 
food, necossatsily aflows many fragments 
to escape, tome of which come within 
reach of the anemone. By living together 
both animals thus derive motual benefit 


In the plant world the most striking 
example is seen in the lichens. A lichen 
is not a single plant, but is composed of 
a fungus, containing within its meshes 
microscopic green plants, or alg®, allied to 
seaweed. The fungus dissolves the bark 
of the tree, and feeds both itself and the 
algm; the algffl, being green, are able to 
make starch from the atmosphere, and so 
to feed both themsdves and the fungus. 
Each plant thus obtains a double food 
supply, which it could not obtain when 
acting alone. 

. COMMERCE, CHAMBERS OF. associa- 
tions of traders now to be found in most 
iinportant towns. Their function is to 
safeguard and e.xtond the local trading 
interests ; they collect information and 
statistics, and make representations to the 
government on matters affecting their dis- 
trict. The London Chamber of Commerce 
does a great work in promoting commercial 
education and in publishing commercial 
Information. I 

COMMINATION, literally " a threaten- 1 
ing." TliC Commiuation Service of the j 
Church of England was introduced at tlie I 
Reformation as a substitute for the formal j 
expulsion of notorious sinners from the 
Church on Ash-Wednesday, with their 
equally formal re-admission, after pro- 
fessed repentance, on Maundy Thursday. 
It consists of a series of statements chiefly 
from Deut. vii., that certain sinners 
are accursed, and the congregation express 
their agreement by saying Atnen to each. 

COMMISSARY, a person who has 
certain functions committed to him. In 
ecclesiastical matters a colonial bishop 
often appoints a commissary to act for 
him during his absence from England. 
In the army the name Is generally applied 
to tiie officer whose special duty it is to 
provide food. 

COMMISSIONAIRES, on the Continent, 
hotel attendants who await trains and 
steam-boats to secure customers for their 
hotels, bring their luggage up, and so on. 
In England tlte name is usually rcHorved 
for a body of men picked from pensioned 
soldiers and sailors, who perform various 
duties, as hotel attendants, watchmen, etc. 
Sir Edward Walter founded the Corps in 
1859. 

COMMISSIONS, ARMY. Refer to Index. 

COMMODORE, tlic commander of 
a number of ships detached from the rest 
of the fleet for a special purpose. The 
title only lasts for the duration of the 
special duty ; but while his autliority 
holds good' the commodore is above 
a captain. 

COMMONS, HOUSE OF. Refer to 
Index. 

COMMONWEALTH, a name given to tlie 
form of government between 1649 and 
1660, during which England w’as without 
a king. Some, hou'ever, restrict the name 
to tlie period 1649-53, CromweH's Pro- 
tectorate beginning in too latter year. 
The name is now given to the federated 
colonies or states of Australia. 

COMO, LAKE OF, a beautiful lake in 
North Italy, 80 miles long, but nowhere 
above 2^ mil<» wide. It lies among 
enchanting scenery, and the district is 
exceedingly healthy. 

COMPARATIVE ANATOMY, toe branch 
of science which has for its object tlie 
comparison of tlie structure of different 
animats, w itb a view to accounting for the 
presence or absence of some port or organ, 
and thus learning toe history of the 
creature in question. It may be called toe 
portal to Biology. 

COMPASS. See Mariner** Compa**. 

COMPOSI^ a term for mannres formed 
by mixing horse-dung or cow-dung, 
leaves or decaying vegetation of any sort, 
iwito eerto in toe form of sand or Ume, 


and nUpwlng toe mixtare to stond to 
some itune to thoroiudilT 
Th^ ere very velu^on p*£mVmi 
that Is ge tting exheuited. 

COMPOUND HOUSEHOLDER, e tenani 
of a portion of a house or building on whicl 
the landlord does not reside. The lettei 
compounds lor toe rates for toe whole oj 
tlie building, and this is regarded «s s 
payment by toe tenant, who thereby 
becomes a compound houstoolder 


enjoying the full francliise. 

COMPURGATOR, tlie origin of om 
modern juryman. Under tlie old Anglo- 
Saxon law an accused person could prodoce 
twelve persons to doclare on oath toeii 
belief in his innocence. Tliey were thus 
witnesses to character ratlier than judges 
of fact, but from them arose our modem 
jury. 

d. 
of 
to 

will go down to history as toe founder of 
“ Positivism." Siurv*sying the progress 
of mankind in all branches of knowledge, 
he concluded that the time was at hand for 
some positive results to be gained from 
philosophy and science, lor man's good. 
It is true that the system by whiw be 
proposed to obtain the good is lantastio 
and impossible, but undoubtedly kis 
teaching contained toe elements of many 
practical reforms. 

COMUS. (1) In later classical times, 
the name of a divinity supposed to preside 
over festive proceedings, and represented 
ns a youth with wings. (2) A pastoral 
drama, or masque, written by Milton, in 
1634, for the Earl of Bridgewater, whose 
children had met with the accident on 
which toe drama w'a.s founded. 


COMTE, ISIDORE AUGUSTE, h. 1798, 
1857 ; too most practical of toe group 
philosophers whoso teaching may be said 
owe its origin to toe French Revolution. 


CONCERTO, a musical composition for 
one instrument chiefly, the otliers acting 
in subordination. As a nile, a concerto 
is divided into thi*eo movements, the 
allegro^ toe adagio ^ or andante^ and toe 
rondo. 

CONCHOLOGY, the branch of know- 
ledge which treats of the structure and 
composition of shells. As a serious 
study it may be called dead, the shell 
being now always considered together 
with the animal it belonged to; but toe 
collection and arrangement of shells will 
probably go on as long as the world lasts. 

CONCLAVE, a suite of apartments in 
the Vatican in which too cardinals meet 
to elect a I'ope. Hence a meeting on any 
serious subject Is called a ** conclave." 

CONCORDANCE, a book in which toe 
key-words of toe various passages of an 
author arc arranged alphabetically, with 
reference numbers, indicating the place 
where such passages may be found in toe 
author In question. 

CONCORDAT, a convention or agree* 
ment between two high contracting poraea, 
generally the Pope of Rome and some 
temporal power. The concordat of 1801, 
between Napoleon and Pope Pius VH., by 
which the Roman Catholic religion was 
ro-establishcd in France, has outlasted the 
century. I'he Austrian concenrdat of 1855, 
wWch gave tlie clergy control of publio 
instructio n, la sted only till 1870. 

CONCRETE. (1) In philosophy, a term 
denoting something which can actually be 
felt, handled, or weighed, os opposed to 
the abstract, which exists only in our 
minds. Tims ** blind man " is a concrete 
term, while ** blindness " is abstract. (2) 
A mixed mass of mortar and stones used 
to form toe foundation of a wall or build- 
ing, especially in damp places, where it 
lasts l onger than stone or brick. 

OONCuBINAQE^ a form of C(^nbliattoi] 
quite usual among toe Greeks and Romans, 
is not now practised among GhristUi 
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ifUitloiUk TlM only trace of it now 
/:,lMUEictioQed by law, Is the ** morganatic 
r faarriage** (which see), of the Germans, 
)«nd tha t fa not mncli used. 

tmDExtm B. an apparatus for con- 
centrating anything, and making it occupy 
teas ^ace. llhna the condenser of a steam- 
engine turns the used steam into water, 
and so makes room for more to come from 
the cylinder ; an electric condense binds 
electricity on a sheet of metal, or other 
conductor, and renders the metal free to 
receive m ore. 

OONDXBIISIT, Bometliing which we eat 
with our food to heigiitcn its taste or 
flavour. As a rule the condiment is not 
a food itself, os salt, pepper, vinegar, etc. ; 
but butter and the various sauces whose 
basis fa milk, have a high food value, 
besides being condiments. The use of 
condiments in moderation is a sensible 
tribute to nattire’s demands, but in excess 
they ruin the digestion. 

CONDOR, a large kind of vulture found 
in (he Andes, in South America. It Is 
» little over three feet from tip of beak to 
tip of tail, and its vOings, when extended, j 
measure 14 feet from tip to tip. These | 
birds live far up the monntains, at a height 
of 14,000 or 15,000 feet, and from thence 
soar far up again till lost to siglit. But 
even at that immense height, they can 
recognise a dying or dead shcei>, or other 
animal, and soon appear to ioaat on its 
flesh. 

CONDOTTffiRI. a class of Italian mer- 
cenary soldiers and adventurers, who 
played an important part in the wars of 
the Italian Btates, in the lith and 15th 
centuries. 

CONDUCTION. Qconeat. 
CONFEDERATE STATES, the name 
adopted by the ** Southern *' States, when 
th^ attempted to secede from the 
“Union” in 1860-61, which attempt led 
to the great American Civil War. 

CONFEDERATION OF THE RHINE, 
a confederation of many of the Icss-cr 
German States formed at the in.stigaiion 
of Napoleon in 1806 as a counterpoise to 
the power of Prussia and Austria. 1’iie 
Kings of Bavaria and Wiirtemberg and the 
Elector of Baden were at the head, 

• supported by about a dozen lcs.ser rulers. 
As long as all went well, tlie confederation 
was a pow’erful aid to Napoleon, but after 
hia Russian disasters, 1812-13, it melted 
away^ 

CONFIRUATION, a rite which follows 
baptism in Cliristian Churches, a^liere is 
no settled limit of time between the tw'o 
ceremonies. In the Roman Catholic 
Chorch, seven years at least must inter- 
vene ; in the English and Lutheran | 
Oburches, Confirmation is not administered 
until the person confirmed is of an age 
to understand the obligations thereby 
assumed. 

CONFUCIANISM. Refer to Index. 
CONFUCIUS. Refer to Index. 

CONGE D’ELIRE, “ permission to 
tfect,” a document under the Great Seal, 
giving permission to the dean and 
Raptor of a va(‘ant bishopric to elect 
some one to fill the office. A letter 
aocompanies the cong6 d’61ire, nominat- 
ing the person for election, and in reality 
leaving the electing body no choice In 
the matter. 

CONGLOMERATE, a geological term for 
.» mass of rock composed of a number of 
•mall stones or pieces of rock bound 
together by a kind of cement of chalk, 
day, or sand ; it fa also called “ pudding- 
iteme.” 

the great river of Central 
xlm under the name of Luapula, 
flow northwards 
iBt# Like Moero. Ikying Lake Moero, 


under the name of LuAla1>a, It still flows 
north past Nyangwe, to the Stanley Falls, 
(near the Equate), after which it turns 
west, and eventually south-west to flow 
Into the Atlantio Ocean. From Stanley 
Polls it fa caUed the Congo. The two 
largest tributaries are the Mobangi on the 
north and the Kassai on the south. Its 
length fa about 3,000 miles, and despite 
occasional cataracts and falls, the Congo 
and its tributaries famish an admirable 
system of internal comm unicat ion. 

CONGO FREE STATE, THE» arose out 
of the discoveries of tlio lute Sir H. M. 
Stanley, and of subsequent explorations 
carried on by an International Association, 
whose headquarters wore at Brussels. 
The President of the State is the King of 
the Belgians. It includes nearly tlie 
whole basin of the Congo, and the line of 
its eafltem boundary passes along the west 
shore of Lake Tanganyika. From Matadi, 
the port at its moutli, the river is navi- 
gable for about 1 00 miles. A railway then 
carries the traffic past the rapids for 240 
miles. A telegraph is being made to 
Stanley Falls, and thence to Tanganyika. 
The wealth of the State depends chiefly 
on the exportation of caoutchouc or india- 
rubber, which forms three-fifths of the 
exports. Palm-oil, nuts, and ivory are 
also exported. The European population 
is under 2,000, and includes 1,000 Belgian 
officials. The native population is over 
14 millw-ns, soine of whom are cannibals, 
and otuers of a comparatively high degree 
of civilization. Sleeping sickness, a deadly 
disease, for which there has not yet been 
found a remedy, canica off Increasing 
nujabers of the native^ each year, par- 
ticularly in the Lower Congo. 

CONGREGATTONALISTS. The earliest 
Congregational churches were '■-tablishod 
in the latter Iialf of the ICth century. Tuc 
members were at first called Browriists, 
but in the time of Cromwell were known 
as Independents. They arc appropriately 
desigtiatcd CovgregedUmoUists, since they 
maintain that each congregation consti- 
tutes a Christian church competent to 
raanr<go its own affairs independently of 
any other Christian body. There are now 
in the United Kingdom more than 3000 
Congregational ministers and nearly half 
a million church members. They have 
12 colleges in which nearly 400 students 
are being trained for the ministry, and 
they raise about £1,000,000 per annum 
for religious and philanthropic purposes 
(Refer to “ Congrogationalists ” in Index). 

CONGRESS, “ a meeting together,” an 
assembly of people for some high purpose, 
such as settling international disputes, r.s 
in the case of the ** Berlin Cougrisa ” of 
1878. Tlio word is also specially used to 
denote the legislative body of the United 
States, which, under tlie name of “Con- 
gress,” consists of (1) the Senate, whose 
members are elected by the legislatures of 
the various States, and (2) tlio House of 
Representatives, directly elected by tlie 
people. 

CONGREVE, SIB WILLIAM, h. 1772. 

_ 1828 ; the inventor of the rocket called 
by ^ name, was educated for the army, 
in which he gidned the rank of lieutenant- 
colonel, and retired In 1816. He devoted 
much time to chemistry, and his invention 
brought him great fame both, in England 
and abroad. 

CONGREVE, WILLIAM, 1670, d. 
1729; a clever and original dramatic 
author, was born in Leeds, and educated 
in Ireland, graduating at Dublin Univer- 
sity. His ffret play, entitled the ** Old 
Bachelor,” gained mm the patronage of 
Lord Halifax and a post under govern- 
ment. Soon followed “ The Double 
Dealer,” “Love for Love,” and 
tragedy of “ TheMonming Bride.” ** The 
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Way of the World” wae hfa last, and 
probably hfa best play. The language 
and allnsloiis of his piaye render them 
quit e unfit f or the modem stage. 

CONIFEE fa the name of a group of 
cone-bearing trees which includes the 
pine, fir, larch, juniper, cedar, yew, and 
cypress. The conifers differ from other 
flowering plants in producing seeds whkh 
lie exposed in the flower Insmd of being 
enclosed in a seed case or ovary. The 
majority are evergreen, the larch bedng an 
exertion. Conifers range from the 
Arctic Eone to the Equator, and were the 
earliest flowering plants to appear on the 
earth. 

CONNAUGHT, the most westerly prov- 
ince of Ireland, is the poorest, the most 
purely Irish, and the most devotedly 
Roman Catholic of the four provinces. 
In 1840 it had a population of about 
1,400,000, wliich has now sunk to less than 
half. Famine and emigration have caused 
the decrease. Agriculture is the chief 
industry. Tlie tourist will find the 
scenery gra nd and picturesque. 

CONNEMARA, the west^ portion of 
tlie county of Qalway, in the west of 
Ireland. Abounding in pIctoresQue moun- 
tains, lakes, and streams, it is a favourite 
resort for tourists. It fa also called 
Ballynaliinch. 

CONNOISSEUR, (lit “one who knows,”) 
a person particularly well acquainted with 
some art subject, as ronale, painting cxe 
sculpture, without being himself on 

artist. 

CONSANGUINJTV, relationdiip by blood 
as distinguished from affinity, or relation- 
ship by marriage. In all civilised countries 
both consanguinity and affinity have been 
alwa.vs more or less regarded as a bar to 
niarriage. The law on tlie subject Is less 
strict than before the Reformation, and 
now all persons are allowed to marry who 
do not fall within the prohibitions of the 
T.Gviti(ial law. Marriage of a deceased 
wife’s sister is still illeg^ In England, but 
in the United States, Australia, and many 
other British colonies it is permitted by 
law. 

CONSOIENCF. the power er faculty 
within us wluch decides whether our 
acticos are morally right or wrong; or 
that exercise of consciousness whidi 
points out to US the moral- bearing of our 
artH, words, and motives. 

CON^IEMCE CLAUSE, » clause intro- 
diu-od first into the Endowed Sbhools Act 
of 1860, and afterwards into the famous 
Elementary Education Act of 1870. 
Under it a person sending children to any 
school assisted by ancient endowment or 
public money may claim exemption from 
the reUi rious teaching given at the school. 

CONSCIENCE MONEY, money sent to 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer by persona 
who have somehow not paid their due 
share of some tax, generally of the income 
tax. It fa usually sent anonymously, and 
amounts to several thousands a year. > 
CONSCRIPnON, the system under 
which every man is liable to serve in his 
country’s army, his name being enrolled 
as soon as he reaches the required age, 
generally twenty, unless he is exempt by 
reason of physical infinity, of being the 
eldest of a family of orpnaws the only son 
of a widow, etc. He generally serves 
three years in the regular army, followed 
by twelve or more in the various forms of 
army reserve. This system fa adopted In 
the chief European countries except our 
own. 

CONSECRATION, the wt or ceremony 
by which a person or thing is solemnly 
dedicated to the service ol God. Among 
• Ohristians the word fa uaM to denote (1) 
the ordination of bishopi^ ^ the dedUsa- 
tioft of cburchei and iKunettmea of 
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m wor^ i>r to oTercome 

— a a raUway train Ib oiot- 

» a oartain moving force. 

Jto tllw train is brought to a standetiU, 
mc^flxig force or energy ia not 
ailttlhllated, but trsnsfonnea into the 
wargy of Mai by the action of the brakes 
m toe ralla. The train is re-started by the 
energy of steam: the steam derived its 
energy from coal; coal is a product of 
plant life, whose energy came from the 
eon. Each of these transformations forms 
a link in the chain of causes that enabled 
the train to regain its energy of motion. 
There Is always an apparent loss of 
enmgy in whatever way it is applied, 
bdt, though dissipated, it still exists in one 
or more forms, and the aggregate of these 
. Idrms of energy remains unchanged. 
3h fact, conservation of energy meaa<« 
that the sum total of the energy of the 
universe is constant, and that all the 
processes of nature are due to trans- 
formations of energy from form to form ; 
as from motion to boat, from heat to 
eiisinical change, from chemical change 
to beat again, and so on. 

OOJSnSlitVATIVE PABT7. THE. 
ooavanient name fmr that political party 
which Is less ready to adopt political 
c h a n ges, and, as its name implies, is dis- 
posed to preserve the existing state of 
things until some need for change is 
proved. 

OOMBIBIORT, the court held by 
bishop or archbishop to determine matten 
esdusiv^ eodesiasticah In the Boman 
Catholic Ghurch, the assembly of Cardinals, 
which meets every week to advise the Pope 
cm various matters, is called the Consistory. 
OOnSOLS. See Com. Diet. 
fXnSTABLE; jrOHN, b, 1776, d, 1837 ; 
one of England's best landscape painters, 
was bom at East Bergholt, in Suffolk. He 
Joined the Boyal Academy in 1799, and 
exhibited in 1802. But taming from 
otmventional landscape painting to repre- 
sent what he saw, he was long in galuing 
support, and not ^ he w^as between forty 
and fifty years of age did he gain the 
recognition he deserved. ** The Valley 
Fann,*’ “The Hay wain,” “The Corn- 
field," and “ Salisbary Cathedral " are 
among Ids best pictures. 

CONSTANCE, COUNCIL OF, a great 
eoclesiastioal council held at Constance in 
141i-18 witii a view to ending the dissen- 
sions in the Church, and combating the 
preaching of John Hubs. The latter, 
a staunch supporter of WicUiTs doctrines, 
was summoned before the Council under 
, a sale-oonduct, but on refusing to recant 
was burnt at the stake in 1415. The 
a x tetin g Pope, John XXIH., was deposed, 
fad ids rivals, Gregory and Benedict, 
forosa to resign their claims. Martin V., 
a ipwcib ec of ^ the Oolouna family, w'as made 
and did much to raise the character 
a ad, powe r of ihe Popedom* 

0DN8TANOEL LAKE, the only large 
lake in the course of the river Bhlno, 
fi tituated in the north-east ot Switser- 
,3ati4. Its Imigth is 44 miles; greatest 
. neadth sine. The shores are generally , 
fla^r undulating, and the soil extremely 
. Ilfm» It oontalns a great variety of fish, 
UAd aouatlc birds are numerous. 

BENJAMIN, ». 1845, d. 
1909,, a great Frendi painter, who made 
we pertcayal of Eastern subjects his chief 
eln. He wee also an admired portrait- 
, end took a, great share in the 
‘ 1 iDf paUio buildings. 

I ** The IUr*e Faiw- 

)0fhi8fhitfWiKlU, 


OpnstStfiSrr\_ 

In 506. For some years he bad 
straggle with Ills rival Emperors lor 
title and power. At length, in 812, he 
gained a great vtetory near Borne, over 
his last rival, Maxentius. It was before 
this victory that he saw, or imagined be 
saw, the portent of the fiery cross in the 
sky, prora^g him victory, which led him 
to b^me a Ohristiao, and prompted the 
Edict of Milan (SIS), giving complete 
toleration to Christians. A war between 
Constantine and licinius, the Emperor of 
the East, ended (885) in the defeat and 
death of the latter, and Constantine 
became solo Emperor. He made Bysan- 
tium his capital, which he almost entirely 
rebuilt and called Comtatuinopl&—^'' Con- 
stantine's city." 

CONSTANTINOPLE, founded 830 A.D. 
by Constantine the Great, on the site of 
the ancient and famous Byzantium, stands 
at the scuthera end of the Bosporus. The 
Golden Horn, an Inlet running op about 
five miles inland from the strait, separates 
tiie city into two parts, in the more 
northerly of which C^iristians mostly 
reside. Stamboul, the Turkish name for 
the southern part, or Constantinople 
proper, contains most of the wonderful 
building that delight the traveller, 
pre-eminont among which is the Mosque 
of Ssdnt Sophia. The manufactures of 
Constantinople are not important, but it 
is a great entropfit of commerce, the trade 
amounting, exports and imports together, 
to £10,000,000 per annum; population 
1,125,000. 

CONSTANTINOPLE, COUNCIL OF. Of 

the many councils of the Church held at 
Constantinople, that held in 881 A.D. 
claims the pre-eminence for its Importance 
and its far reaching results ; for it ia on 
the version of the Nicene Creed, as 
promulgated by this council, that the 
Greek Church bases its claim to be the 
orthod ox ch urch. 

CONSTELLATION, a group of stars. 
All tlie fixed stars are divided into groups 
by imaginary lines, Joining each member 
of a group to its neighbour and then some 
more or less suitable name is given to tiie 

S oup, generally from a fancied resem- 
ance , as in the case of ** Charles’s Wain." 
CONSTITUTION, the established and re- 
cognised form of government of a country. 
Tlie constitution may be a written one, as 
that of the United States, or an unwritten 
one that has grown up, through a series 
of precedents, round an existing frame- 
w^ork, as the English constitution has 
grown up round *' King,” “ Lords," and 
“ Commons.” 

CONSUBSTANTIATION, the doctrine 
that the body and blood of our Lord Jesus 
Oluist are actually present in the bread 
and wine after conseoration. although 
those elements are not tlicmselves changed. 

CONSUL, (1) an officer maintained by 
a State in a foreign country to conserve 
the rights and support tiie Just claims of 
its citizens in tiiat countiy. The status, 
privileges, and duties of consuls are very 
varied, the consul, or consul-general, at 
places like New Tork or Constantinople 
holding a very high poedtion, and receiving 
a corresponding salary. (2) One of the 
two chief magistrates of l^me. 

CONTANGO. See Commerciol Diction* 
ary. 

CONTRABAND OF WAR, articles which 
must not be supplied to either bdligerent 
in time of war. Whoever engages in such 
traffic does so at his own risk : nJs govern- 
ment will not protect him nom naving 
his goods captured and confiscated. 
Obviously, gnns, and nfilitaiy ftores 
generaNy •» odotrabaad cl' war, but 




Im 

contraband, and am net i 
oompensation snlesi dealer < ^ 
the seat of war. 

OCBimim the lowed » 
mnaioal voice among b<^ nna 
The emotional effect of good / 
singing has long been teoogi ‘ 
best contralto singeEB are 
after. 

CONVECTION. See Boat. 

CONVEimaLE, (Ut a little maeta), 
a name given by way of reprpaah ^ 
contempt to reUfidoua meetings bdd by 
the Nonconformists of England epa 
Scotland in defiance of the law in the llth 

^^^NTOBSION. Starting from the literal 
meaning of thti word, namely a dianging 
round, we get the (1) religious, (2) scientific, 
and (S) commerad uses of the word. 
Thus, in theology, the word Impliee a 
chanm of heart, prompting to s new Uf^ 
in science we speak of the convei! 8 l 0 n cd 
ice to water, iron to steel, etc. ; while In 
commercial parlance, the eonvetsioa oi a 
thing is its application to a pmpoM it 
was not Intended for. 

CONVOCATION. Refer to /ndr*. 

CONVOY, a ship or ships of war detailed 
to escort a fleet of merchant vessel^ and 
keep them sale against the enemy. Borne- 
times the merchant ships themselves are 
spoken of as the “ convoy ; " also a train 
of waggons conveying suppUos onto an 
escort of troops is called a ** convoy. * 

CONWAY, a charming and picturesque 
little seaport on the sliore of North Waiei^ 
at the mouth of the river Conway. Con- 
way Castle, built in 1284 by Baward L, 
rising abruptly ajbove the river, with walls 
over 12 feet thick, is a famous min, and 
favourite subject for iUustratton ; 
population 4,600. 

CONWAY. HUGH, b. 1847, d. 1885, 
a sensational and dramatic novelist, was 
born in Bristol and tliero made the coup 
which brought him almost instant fame. 
His "Called Back." published in 1884, 
had an enormous sale, and " Dark Days " 
proved quite as great a success. He wrote 
many short stories and some poetry. 

CbO^ ELIZA, b. 1818, d. 1889, the 
1 poet of the domestic affections, was bom 
in Southwaik. She early achieved snooess 
in the comparatively humble path she 
laid down for herself, and till health began 
to fall, her articles and poems maintained 
her in comfort. It is probable that no 
one poem bad so many readers as, at one 
time, her •' Old Armchair." In 1864 she 
was awarded a CivU List pension of 
£ 100 . 

COOK, JAMES, b. at Marton, 1728, the 
great navigator and disooveiw, was the 
son of a labourer In Yorkshire. After 
serving In the merchant service, he entered 
the Navy, and soon rose. His voyagse, 
on account of his accuracy In the obser- 
vations he made, added mudh greet 
value to our geograpliical knowledge. Be 
did more than any one by his rlisooverue, 
as an explorer, to get Australia and Nwr 
Zealand added to our Empire. In the 
course of his ttiird vc^age he landed et 
Hawaii in tiie Sandwich Islands, when hi 
suddenly attacked by the nativM, end 
dabbed or stabbed to death at Ihe 
water's edge, 1779. Refer to **Oook*' 
Index. 

OOOS, THOMAS, b. 1808, d. 1899; the 
pioneer of co-operative end orgeilHed 
travel, was a native of Derbyilm. A 
large temperance meeting at ~ ^ 

borough prompted him to 
a train to take Leioeeter , , 
there and beek, et e tiilHiim e heed. 
et oiMse dMNTtid & woodE4tt9lRii»^ M 
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‘ «r^iSSh %rl«i4, Kew SSiUkUatL 1 ^ to 
a hekfat of over 12,000 leet It 1 b bqt- 
rotijiM by otiior BQO’W'^ad peaks, and by 
l^i^M^^^ipaBBi&g in magnttade those 

ri_ iirerfc generally Ihdiaiis 

or Chinese, hired at a faced rate of pay, for 
a fixed time, to work in some country not 
their own, bb Manritios, Goiana, South 
Africa, etc. The contract usually in- 
oludeB free eonveyanoe to the place of 
iaboor and home again. Sometimes, 
ordinary hired labourers In India and 
China are called coolies." 

COOHA8S1B. Bee KumaH, 

dOOPESt, ANTHONY ASHLEY, first 
Nari of Shaftesbury, b. 1G21, d. 1683 ; one 
of the most versatile and wittiest of men, 
seems to have lived only to illustrate the 
fact that genius without principle brings 
good neither to its possessor nor to his 
fellowB. He took a aiiare in the Civil War, 
and Bat in the ParUaiBents tliai Cromwell 
held. The Bestoration made turn a lead- 
ing man in the country, and as a member 
of the ** Cabal " he must be held resnon- 
sdblo for its infamous doings. The ** Test 
Act ** (1073), caused him to break with the 
Court, and from that time he became a 
Tioient Whig. The ** Habeas Corpus 
Act,” (1678), was largely ids production. 
Ztt 1682 he thought it prudent to retire to 
Holland, where he died. 

COOPER, ANTHONY ASHLEY, seventh 
Earl of Shaftesbury, 6. 1801, d. 1885; 
dotermlned in early life to devote himself 
to the reUef of the downtrodden and the 
humanising of the debased. Being aa 
a child wholly neglected by his parents, 
he owed all his high principles, as ho never 
ceased to declare, to the sympathy and 
moral teaching of his nurse, Maria Millis, 
whose watch he wore all his life. Lunatics, 
(hUd chimney-sweeps, women working 
in mines, itil had their lot ameliorated 
largely by his efforts. Tfie Kagged School 
movement, and that for improving the 
dwellings of the poor, owed much to him. 
Every form of suiTering called out his 
sympathies, and he took a leading part in 
all the beneficent schemes of his day. 

COOPER, ^AHES FENIMORE, 5. 1789, 
d, 1851 ; was a prolific American novelist, 
whose works had an Immense vogue in the 
Iasi century, and will continue to be read 
aa long os the love of adventure remains 
in the human breast. His ** Deersluyer,** 
“ Pathfinder,” •• Prairie,” and ” Last of 
the Mohicans,” perhaps excel, but another 
half-dosea could be found nearly as 
good. 

COOPER, SIR A8TLEY, b, 17C8. d. 1841 ; 
a famous surgeon. He published import- 
ant works on hernia and on dislocations, 
and by his lectures at Guy’s Hospital, did 
much to advRnc:e surgery. He operated 
BUoce8.sfully on George IV. He became 
President of the Royal College of Surgeons, 
and ViwwPresident of the Royal Society. 
_ COOPER, THOMAS SIDNEY, b. at 
Canterbury, 1808, cf. 1902, early evinced 
a talent for art. Prom 1827 to 1830 he 
traveUed in the T/ow Countries where he 
daveloped his talent for animal and 
landicapo painting. He became A.R.A. 
In 1845, and B.A. in 1867. He exhibited 
nt the l^ai Academy from 1833 to 1898. 

000TB, SIR EYRE, 6. 1726, d. 1783 ; 
wee a aotdier who did England immense 
IkrvlcNi In Ladia. He went out in 1754, 
) tiM practically the rest of his 
i a hand in all the, great 
Ci ' the time, including 

» i»a aawtdHQtttbim India. 
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^tanw , . 
makcB ah afthoet 
melted ahid mixed 
boiled ttuBeed <fil. 

COPENBAOBN, theoapitat of Denmark, 
is on the east aide of the Islatid of 
Zealand. It la not remarkable fenr objecta 
of intereat, Manufacturea are unimpor- 
tant, but almoet all the commerce of 
Denmark paases through it to tho value of 
about £26,000,000, importa and exports 
together; popmation 420,000. 

COPERNICUS, NICHOLAS, 1473, 
d. 1543 ; was a native of Germany, but 
was early attracted to Italy, then the 
centre of all learning. Returning to 
Germany In 1605, he spent his life in work- 
ing out the theory of the Solar System, 
aa wo have it now. 

COPHETUA, a legendary king of Africa 
wlio luved and married a beggar maid. 

COPPER, a red metal, specific gravity 
8*8, probably the first worked and em- 

« by man. It is found native, and 
> easily extracted from its ores. 
Next to silver, it is the best conductor of 
heat and electricity. Its compounds 
furnish many blue and green colours, 
widely used . 

COPPERAS, sulphate of Iron, or green 
vitriol, is largely used in making ink and in 
produdiig black dyes. It also plays a great 
part in the production of sulphuric acid. 

COPRA, the dried and crushed kernel 
of the co(ioa-nat, from which cocoa-nut oil 
is obtained^ 

COireOLlTES, the fossilised excrement 
of animals. Gontaining a large quanta^ 
of phosphate of lime, they form a valuable 
manure, of which large quantities arc 
obtained from the deposlte of Suffolk, 
Cambridge, Essex, and Norfolk. 

COPTS, the Christian descendants of the 
ancuent Egyptians; fh^ formerly spoke 
the Coptic language. After the fourtii 
General Council at Chaiccdon, 461, they 
separated from the orthodox Church and 
have since remained separate, under their 
own Patriarchs. Their present head Is 
the Patriarch of Cairo. The Abyssinian 
Oliristians belong to tho Coptic communion, 
and, like the Copts lu general, regard all 
othe r Chri stians mth hatred and contempt. 
GOPYHOUD. Refer to Index, 
COPYRIGHT. Refer to Index, 
CORACLE, a canoe or boat made of 
wicker-work, and covered witli skins. 
Some of the Welsh and Irish fishermen 
use to-day a coracle practically Identical 
witli that used by the ancient Britons. 

CORAL, a rock formed of a chalky 
substance secreted by myriads of polyps, 
little soft-bodied creatures with tentacles 
similar to those of the sea-anemone, to j 
wiiich tliey are allied. There are many 
varieties, but these may be roughly divided 
into the two classes, deep water and 
shallow water corals. As a rule, the 
former embrace the solitary tyi>es, and the 
latter, the congregating and reef-building. 
Again, the solitary types ecdst in almost 
all seas, the reef makcis in shallow, warm 
sens only. The Mediterranean yields tlie 
rose-tinted coral of commerce, which is 
dredged off the coast of Italy, to be manu- 
factured or prepared for sale In Naples 
and the coast towns. Coral reefs abound 
In the South Pacific Ocoan, )n the form of 
atolls, barrier reefs, and bringing reefs. 
The two latter forms occur off the coasts, 
the harrier reeft haying a continuous 
channel or roadstead between them and 
tho mainland, whilst the fringing reeft are 
connected at intervals with tho land, 
llie QJtoUt consist of a ting endosiug 
a lagoon, which is usually connected with 
the open aea by a slnglo opening. They 
Tary in titcemtamaaoe from 100 yards to 
No explanation of tho 
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sinictoze of these atoTIa has yet teceivodi 
general aoeeptanee. It is difficult to 
explain how ro many drcular Itiets could 
be constructed in a deep ocean by creatuzea 
that cannot work at a depth of more tium 
120 feeti The forms and colours of coral 
formations are as beautiful as they ate 
varied, and tliey look particularly brilliant 
when soon through the clear waters of the 
shallows that surround the atolls of tlM 
Pacific. 

(H)RAL SEA, that part of the Padflo 
Ocean lying between Australis, New 
Guinea, Solomon Islands, and the Naw 
Hebrides. 

CORBAN, a gift or offering, especially 
to God. Tho term is also applied to a vow 
w'hich a person might make to do, or 
abstain from doing, a given act. Om 
Lord rebuked the Jews for making the 
means of relieving their parents ‘‘corban,** 
and thus evading their natural obligations. 

CORBEL, a piece of stone, wood, or 
iron projecting from tho face of a wall to 
form a support for a pillar, girder, etc. 

COBDAY, CHARLOTTE, the slayer of 
Marat, the chief anchor of the draadful 
September massacres of 1792. It is said 
that her lover’s death wap due to Marat. 
Certainly either this, or Marat’s excesses, 
caused her to go to his house and stab him 
in bis bath. Stie died glorying in her deed. 

CORDILLERAS, from a Spanish word 
meaning a cord or chain; a chain of 
mountmns In America. We speak of the 
Cordilleras of the Andes, of the Body 
Mountai ns, a nd of Central America. 

CORDITE is the form of smokeless 

S owder used in the British Army and 
lavy. It was first made by Sir Frederick 
Abel, the perfecter of gun-cotton, and Wif 
adopted by tlic Government in 1891. It 
consists of nitro-glyoeiine, gun-cottOlL 
and a ieUy, the ingredients being mixed 
until they form a paste, which is then 
pressed ^ough apertures according to 
the dimensions of the cartridge for wnicb 
it is required. Its cord-like appearance 
after it has been dried has led to its name. 

CORDOVA, a city of Southern Spain, 
on tiie right bank of the Guadalquivir 
river. It has a handsome market-place, 
and a magnlfi.uiij cathedral, once a 
3Ioori'’h mosque. Under the MootiBh 
rule, Cordova was the capital, and is said 
to liave had a million inhabitants, and 
walls fifteen miles in circuit. Oordovao 
leather comes now chiefly fresn the 
Levant; population about 60,000. 

CORDUROY ROAD, a road constructed 
over bogs or swamps by laying logs of 
wood side by side, across tho track. It Is 
so called from its similarity to the corded 
cloth. ** corduroy." ^ 

COREA, a kingdom or empire in tilft 
east of Asia, con^ting chiefly of a penin- 
sula separating the Japan ^a from tite 
Yellow Boa. It has an area of 20,000 
square miles, and a population estimated 
at 8 or 10 millions. Every industry is iu 
a backward state ; there are no roads 
wortli mentioning, and hardUy any 
bridges. The king or emperor is absolute, 
and when exerted his autiiority Is obeyed : 
but the oppression ordinarily exerdsed 
by tho ofilclals and nobles is very great. 
Seoul, the capital, near the west coast, is 
surrounded by a wall II miles round 
and 20 or 30 feet high. It has a popula- 
tion of about 220,<K)0. (Memufoo, Hi 
port, 25 miles distant, is now reacmed by 
railway. Songdo, the ancient cap^. 
25 miles north of Seoul, has a population 
of 00,000. 

CORELLL MARIE, a writer of It^a 
extraction, was brought up and 
cated chiefly la England, in honss of 
the late Bir. Charles Maokavj^AmoMr 
works aio A Romance of 
« Barabbss,” " The Sowowb of Batali/* 
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and** 3!be Atom,** fiome oi vbioli Oatiis, distiiunilahed tbems^TW bv tbdr OMMUnSV. Bof«r to ioi 

liaTO been trantlated into etfa 7 European seal in the txniiular cause, and were NobiU^ ** in /adar, 
langoago, and even Into Persian and murdored at the instigation of the oobiUtj. OOBPOBAjL (1) The lowest grade ol 
Slndustani. CORHELIUS, a Boman centurion belong* non-commissioned ofOoers in the an^, 

OOSVE 0A8TER, the scene of the mnr> ing to the garrison stationed at Caesarea ranking just above the private. 
der of the Saxon king Edward, by his step- in early Apostolic times. He was directed distinguished by two * ohevrons,*'' ta 
.mother, Elfrida, is near Swanage, in in a vision to send to Joppa for Peter, who angular stnpes, on the sleeve, the serieant 
Dowetahlre. It was the scene of fighting would tell him more plainly the truths having three. A *• lance-corporal/' 40r 
in the reign of John, and in the Civil War he was so anxious to learn. The Apostle corporal on probation, has only one strtoo. 
gallantly ‘rested the Fttrliamentarians came and baptised Cornelius end his A sliip's corporal is an officer who under-^ 
for six weeks. Its picturesque ruins cover familv, who were tlius the first Gentiles takes similar petty respomdbilltieB on 
over three acres. admitted into ttie Christian Church. board ship. (2) A name given to the 

CORINTH, a celebrated ancient city of CORNELL UNIVERSITY, named after fine linen cloth with which the olficisithig 
Greece, was dtuated on the isthmus of its founder, Ezra Cornell, is in tlie town of minister covers the remaining elemento itt 
that name, which joins the Peloponnesus Ithaca, New York State. Supported by the Holy Communion after all have paiP* 
to the midnlond. In ancient times its State gifts and private benefactions, in taken, while he concludes the service, 
situation brought it great gain, ships from addition to its original endowment, it COil^ORATION. There are two kinds, 
the east and west unloading on citlior side, provides education for some 3,000 stu- aggregate and sole. A corporation sole 
and getting their goods transported acroa^i. dents, women ns well as men, in many consists of one person, the holder of a 
Bt. Paul stayed here some time, and to tlie cases free of all fees. public office and his successors, e.g., ft 

OorintiUans addressed two of iiis epistles. CORNER. See Commeriial Dictiotuirif, bishop or vicar, A corporation aggregate 
The canal across the isthmus, projected COIUIET, formerly tlio lowest rank of is a society of persons authorised by law 
ages ago, and begun by Nero, is now conunisaioued officer in tlie cavalry, as the to act as one person, e.g., the dean and 

complete. The present town of Corinth ensign was in the infantry, both of them chapter of a cathedral. A corporate body 

population 4,000) is about DJ miles away liaving to carry tiie standard into battle, must always bear a corporate name by 
worn the ancient site. With the abolition of the purchase of which it sues and is sued, and it mujtt 

OOBIOLA'NUS, a famous Koman war- commissions in the army, in 1871, the possess a common seal to be applied to 
rior, a patrician, Caius Marcius by name, names went out of use. ____ certain legal documents. It can inherit 

gained the above surname by his valour CORN LAWS, REPEAL OF THE. The property and ijold it in perjictuity, being 
at tlie taking of Oorioli, a town of the Corn Laws were statutes dating horn the unalTectcd by the death of its individual 

Volscians. His liaughtincss and his 1 1th century for the regulation ol the members, if only cure be taken - to fill 

aeverity to the plebeians caused his exile, trade in grain and for protecting the vacancies a ccord ing to its con stitutimi. 
whereupon he took refuge among the agricultural and landed interests. An CORPUS CECRISTI, FESTIVAL OP, the 
Volscians, and led their armies against Anti-Corn l.aw League was formed in grandest festival of the Roman Catht»Uo 
Rome. His mother’s tears induced Iiim 1839, Cobden and Bright being the most Church, was instituted in 1264 by Pi pe 
to lead his army away, and soon afterwards notable members. In 1846 Sir Bobt. Urban IV. In purely Roman Cailn.iie 
he was stabbed. Peel, wlio had become a convert to Free countrlas, as Spain and Italy, gorgeous 

CORK, tlie bark of a kind of oak tree Trade, wa.s able to pass a measure, re- 1 procassions go through the streets with 
found chiefly in Spain and I’ortugal. pealing tlie Corn Laws, and the dut^' music and incense, and the day is observed 
The bark Is not taken until the tree is entirely ceased in 1849. as a general holiday. The Tlmrsday after 

about 20 years old ; after that a crop is CORNUCOPIA '* horn of plenty," 'Triiiity is the day appointed for ha 
taken every eight or ten years, and the a horn filled to overflowing witJi flowers, observance, 

tree attains an age of about 150 years, fruit, com, etc,, symbolical of the blossiDgs CORREGGIO, ANTONIO ALLEGBLDA 
The ose of cork for floating purposes, and of peace and plenty. b, 1 191. d. 1534 ; a famous painter, was 

as a non conductor ol Jicat, is very old, CORNWALL, the most westerly county the son of a tradesman of Correggio, ncax 
but it was not used to make stoppers for of England, containing the two capea— Parma, in Italy. His works were mostly 
bottles, etc., till the 16th century. j Land’s End and the Lizard, which form executed at I’adua, Parma, or his nativ# 

CORK, the third city in Ireland, and i the most westerly and the niast southerly town. Padua has still some beautiful 
the cliief outlet for the products of the , points, respectively, in tlie country. The frescoes, executed by him there in 1518, 
south and soutli-w’est, is on the river Lee, greater jiart of the county is hilly, the His frescoes at Parma are also celebrated, 
about fifteen miles from the sea. Cork Devonian range stretching right tlirough His best pictures are tlie ** Night," ** bL 
harbour, the estuary of the Lee, is one of and terminating at the Land’s End. The Jerome,"** Christ in the Garden of Olives,** 
the safest in the world, and large epough soil generally is not fertile, and the sea and " The Penitent Magdalen." 
to contain the British navy. Grain, winds wliich sweep the land add to its CORRELATION OP FORCES. Uiidet 
butter, bacon, hams, and live stock are unproductiveness. The climate is mild, " Conservation of Energy " we pointed out 
largely exported, chiefly to Bristol, and continued frost rare, so that tender that energy cannot bo destroyed or lost. 
Almost all the liners between Liverpool < plants, as tlie fuchsia, hydrangea, and ’fho term* ‘Correlation of Forces" is a con- 
and New York visit Queenstown, to take others flourish outdoors all Uieyear round, venient expression implying that one form 
■p or put off passengers and mails ; The Cornish mines, producing tin and of energy can be converted into another, 
population about 100,000. copper, besides other metals, have iiceri Tliustliekiiieticenergy of a bullet produces 

OORMAC, the name of two of the early known sim’e tiie dawn of liistory. heat when its motion is arrested by the 
kings of Ireland, contemporary with Bodmin is the county tovm, and Truro target ; chemical action gives rise both io 
Fingal, the Scottish hero, who flourished lias a Cutiiedral and is tiie scat of a iieat and kinetic energy wheu a bullet in 
in the latter half of the 3rd century, and (restored) bishopric. Penzance and Fal- fired from a gun, and so on. 
who aided them both against their mouth arc the only other towns of much CORRIE, a name given in Scotland and 
enemies. importance. Ireland to a circular or aemi-circuliwr 

CORHOBANT, a kind of bird, a good CORNWALLIS, CHARLES, MARQUIS, recess among mountains, generally sur- 
deal like the pelican, found in most parts 6. 1738, d. 1805 ; English general and rounded by steep cliffs. At the bottom 
of the w'orld in the vicinity of water, in statesman, had to surrender in the of many corries is a mountain lake or tarn, 
wliich they find the fi.sh they delight to American War of Independence witli all CORROBOREE, a gathering of aborlg- 
feed on. Tlie Chinese train them to give ' his men at Yorktown, Virginia, 1781. This ines in Australia, generally held by 
Bp the fish to their master, and one cannot loss was probably duo to tlie lilundore of moonlight, when dancing of a veiy vigorous 
go far on a Chinese river without seeing others ; at all events, Cornwallis escaped order, accompanied by pantomii^c action, 
some of thes e bir ds at work. ail censure, and continued to hold high is the chief amusement. 

CORNEILLE, PIERRE, 6. 1606, d. 1C84 ; offices till his death. In India ho did good CORRUGATED IRON, or fluted iron, in 
the first great French dramatic autiior, service by crushing llppoo Saib, 1792, formed by passing thin Rliecis of from 
wrote a good many plays before he pro- and as Lord Lieutenant of Ireland he did betw’ccn revolving fluted rollers, thf 
duced his Immortal ** Cld " (see Cid.) much to crush the rising of ’98, and to projections of one fitting into tlie hollows 
The historical dramas “Horace," ** Cinna," restore tranquillity afterwards. of the other. The fluting enormously 

and “Polyeucte" followed not long after, COROLLARY, a proposition the truth Innrcasos its strength and rigidity. Coated 
as well as his great comedy “ Le Meateur.” of which is so evident on some other with zinc it is largely used for roofs and 
His other plays were not up to tlie level proposition being shown to be true, that walls of temporary buildings, also for the 
•f thes e. it only needs to be stated. flues of steam boilers. 

OORHELIA a I^o*nan matron who lived CORONA. (1) In architecture a broad CORSAIRS, the pirates who infested the 
m the 2nd century B.O. She was a slab forming the lower member of the coasts of South Europe and the 
daoghter of Scipio, the conqueror of projecting part of a comice. (2) A Atlantic, came clilefly from Algiers, Ttmia, 
Hannibal, and wife of Tiberius Sempronias lumJiious radiating appearance round the Tripoli, and Sallee, their abips behng 
Qracohns, after whose early death she son observed in total eclipses, due ciiiefly licensed as privateers by the priuoee of 
^oted herself to the education of her to the combostion of bydr^en and helium. Barbary. Up to 1801 they were subsidised 
rhfldren. Her two eons, Tiberius and CORONATION. Refer to Index, by European naval powers, but in 1801 
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■DilM Um ButMij Statei wcM aUMked 
bjr tbe U.Sa Admiral Decatur, and Christian 
Miaoaers were released* In 1816 Lord 
Exmootb bombarded Algiers and de- 
stroyed the Algerine fleet This put an 
end to the Corsairs. 

OOBSIOA, an island belonging to France, 
in the Mediterranean lying sou^ of Qenca, 
from which it is distant about 100 miles. 
Its area is about 3,400 square miles, and 
peculation 300,000, The great Napoleon 
was a native of Ajaccio, its capital. The 
vendetta, or blood-feud of the Corsicans, 
has caosed many frightful tragedies. 

COBSO, an Italian name for a procession 
of carriages through the principal streets 
of a town, such as is usually made in Italy 
on festival da]r8. The name is hence 
given to the principal street itself, and the 
Corso of Rome, nearly two miles long, with 
its handsome buildings on each side, 
presents a striking picture at the Carnival. 

CORTES, the name given in Spain and 
Portugal to the national parliament. 

CORTES, HERNANDO, b. 1485, d. 1547 ; 
the Spanish conqueror of Mexi(! 0 , and the 
hero of one of the most daring and success- 
ful expeditions tne world luis seen, lie 
had served under Velasquez in the reduc- 
tion at Cuba, when Uie latter conceived 
the idea of conquering tlio flourishing 
empire of Mexico, and offered the com- 
mand at an expedition for the purpose to 
Cortes. He set out, in 1518, with about 
550 Spaniards, 300 Indians, a dozen 
horses, and 10 brass guns to conquer an 
empire. Montezuma, the emperor, 
reodved him In the city of Mexico as 
a friend and master, but was slain by 
a stone in trying to pacify his enraged 
subjects, who had risen against the 
strangers. For a time Cortes had to 
leave the city, but returning with aug- 
mented forces he t/ink the town after an 
obstinate siege of 75 days, and Uiis was 
Wie last organised resistance he had to 
meet. In 1540 he returned finally to 
Spain, and met with coldness and neglect, 
dying a poor man after working wonders 
for his sovereign. 

CORT, HENRY, 6. at Lancaster, 1740, 
d. 1800, was for some years a navy agent 
in London. In 1775 he had a forge and 
a mill near Fareham, Hants, wliere in 
1784 he invented a process called " pud- 
dling ” for converting pig iron into 
malleable iron. This had an enormous 
effect on the manufacture of iron, and for 
this and oilier inventions he has been 
tailed tlic '* Father of the Iron Trade.” 
A dishonest partner involved him in 
financial difficulties and ho was ruined. 
Government awarded him a pension of 
£200 a year. 

OORTTNNA, a small but flourishing 
seaport In the north-west of Spain, with 
ft good harbour. Utire Sir John Moore 
turned to bay and defeated the French 
army that was trying to cut off his retreat, 
but lost his life in the moment of victory, 
1809. 

✓ 

CORVEE* a system under wliicU the 
inhabitants of a country are forced to give 
their labour to their lord or sovereign, 
in performing certain public works, such as 
ro^-making, etc. The abolition of corv6e 
in Egypt is one of the many beneficial 
roBulte of the British administration of 
that c ountry. 

CORVETTE, a name formerly given to 
ft ahip of war, below a frigate in size, 
flush-decked, and carrying from 18 to 20 
guns in one tier. 

CORYBANTES, priests of Cybele in 
Phnrgift, who celebrated her wor^ip with 
wild enthnsiasUc dances to the sound of 
wi e qym bal and drum. 

. OMpfFHiEUS, the name given to tlie 
leader ot the chorus In aheient Greek 
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drama. The word Ss now applied to 
a recognised leader in Some art or science : 
also, in its French fwm edfyphie^ it is used 
to designate the principal danseuu in a 
ballet. 

COSMETICS. The use ot coemetics is 
as old as history, probably older. The 
best that can be said for su^ adjuncts to 
beauty is that setne of them are com- 
paratively harmless ; many are most 
dangerous. Even the most innocuous, 
as oatmeal powder, must choke up the 
pores of the skin and prevent its healthy 
action. 

COSSACKS, a people with strongly 
marked characteristics, inhabiting the 
south and east of Russia, divided into two 
main branches, the Cossacks of Little 
Russia and the Cossacks of the Don. 
Tliey pay no taxes, performing instead the 
duty of guarding the frontier. Thoy are, 
as a rule, slighter and more intelligentr 
looking than the true Russians. Their 
system of society is based upon military 
needs, and thus they can be called to 
arras without any delay. Though little 
adapted for regular military operations, 
as scouts and skirmishers they are in- 
valuable, being able to cover 60 or 70 
miles a day for several days In succession. 

The development of Russia In Asia is 
largely due to the services of the Cos- 
sacks. 

COSTA RICA, a small republic of Central 
America, having on the north Nicaragua, 
and on the south Panama. With an area 
of 21,400 sqnare miles, its population only 
amounts to about 200,000, chiefly of 
Spanish descent. Minerals are abundant, 
the climate excellent, except along ths 
coast, and the soil is fertile. Ban Jchb 4, 
tlie capital (population 15,000), is nearly 
in the centre of the country. 

COSTA, SIR MICHAEL, b. at Naples. 
1810, d. 1884, musical conductor and 
composer. He composed cantatas, operas, 
and ma.ssca when in his teens. He came 
to England in 1829 and there remained 
throughout his life. His best known 
works aie two oratorios, Eli and Kaaman. 
But it is as a distinguished conductor that 
he is cliiefly remembered. He was 
knighted in 1869. 

COTE D’OR, ** golden liill,” a ridge of 
hills in tlie eiist of Franco, extending for 
about 100 miles to the south from tlie 
Platean of Langres. It gets its name from 
the excellent wine produced from the 
vineyards of the district, wiiich forms part 
of tlie ancient province of Burgundy. 

COTILLON, originally a French dance 
for eight dancers, somewhat similar to the 
quadrille. It is still popular on the 
Continent and In the United States, but 
has changed to a much nxore lively dance 
offering much scope for manoeuvring for 
partners. 

COTOPAXI* a lofty volcanic peak of the 
Andes, 19,500 feet high, situated in 
Ecuador, about 35 miles from the city of 
Quito. It is remaikable as the loftiest 
active volcano in the world. It is rarely 
altogether quiescent, smoke generally 
is.suing from its mmrait, and a led glow 
being frequently seen at night. Many 
violent eruptions have been recorded, 
the worst being In 1768. 

COTTON, the downy seed-oovering of a 
kind of shrub flourishing In warm climates. 
At present our main supply comes from the 
United States, Uie cotton so largely grown 
in India and China being hardly more than 
enough for tbdr own needs, but there are 
many parts of the Empire quite suitabls 
for its production. Tlie picking and 
cleaning of the cotton is an operation 
requiring much care, and the attention 
bestowed upon this In tlie United States 
is evident to any one comparing a sample 
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ot ITnlM SUtH cotton with ono from 
elsewhere. It is packed in bales weighirg 
400 pounds each, and at present three out 
of every four bales imported here come 
from the United States. 

COTTON* SIR ROBERT BRUCE* b. 
1371, d. 1G31, famous in the reign of 
J amee I. for his antiquarian learning, w'as 
a great favourite with that king until the 
king's encroachments threw him on the 
constitutional side. Under Charles L 
the pamphlets he published, in the cause 
of liberty, brought Mm to prison. He is 
chiefly remembered as the founder of 
Hie Cottonian library, now in the British 
Museum. 

COUNCILS. ECCLESIASTICAL, origin- 
ally meetings or synods of tlie clergy of 
a city or district, convened to discuss and 
settle questions of Church discipline and 
doctrine. When Constantine adopted 
Christianity as the religion of the Roman 
Empire, he summoned an oecumenical 
council, that is, a councD of the whole 
Church, at Nictea, in Bithynia. to settle 
the Arlan controversy raspecting our 
Lord’s divinity. Such councils continued 
to be summoned by the Emperors in the 
Bast, and afterw’ards by the Popes in the 
West. The four general councils recog- 
nised by all the Churches ore those of 
Nicma (325), Constantinople (381), 
Ephesn s (4 31), and Chalccdon (451). 

COUNTERSCARP. In military language, 
a term for the side of the dit^ of a fort 
nearest to the besiegers, the other side 
being c alled the tcarpt or esecarpe, 
COUNTERSIGN* In military language, 
a word or words used to detect strangers 
trying to gain admission to a camp or 
fortified place. Tlie sentry has orders to 
stop and arrest all who cannot give the 
“ cot-.ntersign,” which is changed every 
day. 

COUNTRY PARTY, a name given to the 
Opposition in the latter part of Charles II.'s 
reign, as they ref«it»tcd the king’s arbitrary 
mcasmci and insisted on their “country’s’* 
rights, while those who supported Charles 
formed the ** Court Party.” 

COUNTY BOROUGHS* boroughs which 
are exempt from the government of the 
county in which they are situate, and with 
certain specified exceptions^, manage their 
local affairs entirely. All boroughs which 
on June 1st, 1888, had a population of 
50,000 or more, were made county 
borouglis, and a few have been added 
^ince. 

COUNTY COUNCILS, bodies elected 
every three years to manage tlie local 
matters of every part of an ** administra- 
tive ” county, except what falls within a 
“ County Borough.” These bodies were 
established in 1888. Refer to “County 
Council s” i n Index. 

COUNTY COURTS, os we now know 
thenu were established in 1846, with thfl 
two-fold purpose of lessening tlie press ol 
business In the Higher Courts, and makinj 
justice more accessible to the poorei 
classes. Refer to “County Courts” ii 
Index. 

COUNTY PALATINE. See Palatine. 

COUP D’ ETAT, ” a stroke of State,” i 
a sudden \iolent course of action Intende 
to effect some revolutionary change in th 
government of a State, such as, the sudde 
and succ'CAsf'.d attack made upon tl 
leaders of the French National Aesembb 
by Txiuis Napoleon in 1851, in consequcnc 
of which be became tiie Emperor Napoleo 
III. 

COUPLET. Two linos which rhyn 
constitute a ** couplet,” but the name 
more especially reserved for those la whit 
Uie sense is complete wilti the end of tl 
second line. Take one of Pope’s for i 
example 
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WIBtfCttI* Bee ComnureisU Dictixmaty, 
OPpftEBMiA term applied to tfa^ who 
hboati either taking messagee, 
MjMy ea gorernment hnsineas, or 
gmdihg othen who hire their servioee for 
m» wntpoee. A good ..courier ia an in- 
wnaede adjunct to a travelling partj who 
ir ant to nuMce the m oet of a limited time. 

vOUBXnnr THIUBS are titlee given bj 
naitom to penona having no legal cdaiin 
to ttMio ; t£tia the eldest son cl a duke is 
styled a marquis. Kefer to ** Degrees of 
HobiUty ** in Index, 

OOmT MARTIAL. a court of naval or 
niUtSiry officers, to try offences against 
naval or military law. such as mutiny, 
abandonment of a fortress, disobedience, 
and desertion. The assembly and con- 
sUtation of courts-martial vary according 
to the rank of tlie offender and other 
dirctuustances ; the trial is public, the 
Inembers of the court sit os both jury and 
judge. Procedure is similar to that in 
civil courts. In naval courts the sentence 
is final, but in military it must be confirmed 
by the king or the convening officer. 

COURT OF ARCHES, the Archbishop of 
Canterbury's Court of appeal, presided 
over by the Dean of Arches, was origiually 
hold in the Church of St. Mary-lc-Bow 
(de Arcvhug)y whence its name. I'he Dean 
u now the chief law-officer oi the Arch- 
bilihop of Canterbury and also of the 
Chancery Court of the An libisliop of 
Ymrk. Though called a dean, he Is a 
isyman. i 

COURT OF CASSATION. See Cassation, 
COURT OF SESSION, tlie supreme 
3 lvll court in Scotland, instituted by 
Tames V., 1.532, consisted oriirinally of 
3fteen members, reduced to tliirteen in 
1830. The court now consists of two 
louses — the outer and the intu'r. Tlie 
nner ia separated into two divisions, in 
)acb of which sit four lords. Each of the 
ive lords in the outer hoase bus Ids own 
jeparate court. Appeals go from them to 
» divieion of thu inner liouse. 'J'hero is 
10 appeal against the Court of Session 
)xcept to the House of Lords. 

COURT PARTY. See Country Party, 
COURT. PRESENTATION AT, au intro- 
Incition to tlie Sovereign by one who has 
sreviously been presented. The names 
)f those who wish to be presented must 
)e submitted to tlio Sovereign for approval 
hrough the l/Ord Chamberhiin and the 
)ae who introduces is rosponsiide for the 
^luracter and suitability of the person 
jresented. 

COUVADE, the name of a singular 
3U8tom in savage lands whereby the fattier 
plays the part of an invalid on the birth 
of a clkild. A-bout Uie time the birth is 
expected, he takes to his bed, where he 
continues for some w’ceks, religiously 
abstaining from onlinavy food, from 
washing, from smoking, and indeed from 
■11 the proceedings of every-day life. ITila 
euiioos custom is widespread, for it has 
been met with in parts of China and 
Bor neo, as well as of Africa and America. 

COVENANTERS. There are two cele- 
brated covenants mentioned in Scottish 
bistmry : (l) The National Covenant, 
■lld(2) The Solemn League and Covenant. 
Both wees intended for the defence and 
Btatntenanee of the Presbyterian form oi 
Ihe Befoniied Religion. The latter was 
■Iso intended for the defence and main- 
benanee of eivfi liberty and played an 
(mpartant pert in the straggle with Charles 
E. by uniting the Scottish nation with 
Mm Farttamintiry party in England. 
Hie name **OavnDaot«m ** refers especially 
knihoaa wIm mduiA the Cavnaanla In the 


period between ihe Beetoratlon and the 
Rordatton, when they were declared to 
be nnlawlol. The Cameronians were a 
fanatical section of the Covenanters 
founded by Richard Cameron, 1680. 

OOVENT GARDEN, an extensive 
market place in London, near Charing 
Cross, for the sale of fruit, vegetables, and 
flowers. Here the bulk of the above 
c.ommodit!es used in London come to be 
disposed of whdesale, and the regularity 
with wUch the needed quantities appear, 
and are distrlbated to the retail dealers, 
is an object lesson in the art of divlfion of 
labour. About 6 a.m. ia the best time 
to se e the market in full activity. 

COVENTRY, an interesting old city and 
modern manufacturing town of Warwick- 
shire, 18 miles from Birmingham, and 
assodated for ever witti the legend 
respecting ttie ride of Lady Godiva. Two 
of its old gates and a portion of tho wall 
still exi.st, and houses with projecting 
upper storeys are common. Its three 
chief churches, St. Michael’s. Holy Trinity, 
and St, John’s are well w'ortli a long visit. 
The manufactures of silk ribbons, watches, | 
cycles, motors, and art metal objects ! 
flourish. (For population, etc., see p. 902.) 

COVERDAL^ MILES, h. 1488, d. 1568 ; 
translator of the Bible into English, was 
trained to be a priest in the Homan 
Catholic Clmreh, but he early embraced 
the Reformed doctrine. In 1535, under 
the authority of Henry VHL, to whom he 
dedicated the work, be published his 
English version of the Bible, a noble work 
to which we owe some of the finest phrases 
la our "Authoriacd Version," The Psalms 
as they stand in the Prayer Book are from 
Ooverdale’s Bible. 

GOW-UATOSER, « pointed, slanting 
projection in front of an engine on Ameri- 
can railways, Intended to throw aside any 
obstruction the engine may encounter. 
As many American railways arc unfenced, 
the reason of tho name is obvious. 

COWES, a seaport and watering-place 
on the north side of the Isle of Wight, 
situate on either side of the river Medina, 
the parts being called East and West 
Cowes respectively. It is the head-quarters 
of English yachting, and to see the yachts 
anchored in lines just before great regattas 
is a sight not soon forgotten. There is 
good steamship communication with 
Portsmouth and Southampton; popula- 
tion about 10,000. 

COWLEY, ABRAHAM 5. in London, 
1618. d. 1667, when only fifteen published 
his *' Poetic Blossoms.’’ He was attached 
to the C!ourt party and in 1646 followed 
the queen to Pam. On his return, in 
1656, he was arrested as a spy. Dr. 
Johnson thought him tlie last and best of 
tho metaplivsical poets, and Milton classed 
him with Shakespeare and Spenaer. 

COViTPElR, EDWARD, 5. 1790, d, 1852 ; 
an ioventor oi various processes in print- 
ing, including the use of Inked rollers. 

COWPER-TEMPLE CLAUSE. Hcicrto 
Ind^T. 

COWPER, WILLIAM, b. 1781, d. 1800 ; 
was a native of Great Berkhamsted, in 
Urrtfordshire. As a young man his want 
of cheerfulness was marked, and later in 
life ho was subject to melancholia. It 
was after his first attack that he met with 
the Unwins, who were to have much 
inlluenoe on his destiny. Most of his 
poetry was written at Olney, Bucklng- 
hamsliire, where Mrs. Unwin r^ded after 
the death of her husband. To her and 
Lady Austen we owe his best work i for 
it was tlielr Inristenoe that caused the 
composition of ” John Gilpin," and “ The 
Task." His letters are models, and 
among his minor poems the lines, ** On 
Seeing My If other's Piotnxe," ace remark- 
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UOWBY mXfSUk fMA I 

IfaMive and PhiUpiMbM 3^ 
ttsed as m kt| 

Asia and Western Afmx» 
so used in Africa from ttie ( 
to the Central Soudan. 

OOZ, DAVID, 6. 1788, d. Xm ; tanA^ 
scape painter and artist fa water-ooloor, 
was the son of a blacksmith in Birmingham, 
He began life as a scene painter and aotoc, 
but soon devoted himself to painting. 
He lived for many years at Hereford, and 
derived moat of his subjects from country 
scenes in North Wales. 

COXWELL, HENRY TRAGY, b, 1819, 
d. 1900, a famous aeronaut, who in the 
course of forty years made some 700 
ascents, the most remarkable of which 
was one be made with James Glaisher In 
1862, w'hen be attained the record height 
of 7 miles. 

CRABBE, GEORGE, 5. 1764, d. 1889 ; 
the Bast Anglian poet, came to London to 
" try his luck " as a poet, when all other 
avenues seemed, if not closed, at any rate 
difficult to enter. It was long before he 
found a hearing, bnt bf endom bravely. 
His appeal to Burke turned the tide. 
Before long ho was well off, and 
became ordained as curate In bis native 
Aldeborgh, in Suffolk. In various com- 
fortable livings he spent his remaining 
life, describing in poetry the every-day 
life of his East Anglian kinsfolk idtb a 
fidelity seldom equalled. ** The Library,'* 
“ Tho Village,” " The Borough,” and 
"Tales of tlie Hall” are his chief 
Works. 

CRACOW, a strongly fortified town OA 
the Vistula, in Galida, Austria; popnla- 
tion 92,000. It was the capita) of P^and 
till 1609, and on Uie partition of that Static 
in 1 796, it (el) to Austria. By the Oongriea 
of Vienna, in 1815, Oaoow became thi 
capital of a small republic, and remained 
so till 1846, when a Polish insurrection led 
to its annexation by Austria. In the 
Castle church many Polish kings and 
heroes lie buried. The University dates 
from the t4ih century. Oloth and 
leather are the leading mannfacturee, 
and its transi t trad e Is considerable. 

GRAXGENPUTTOCK, a lonelv farm In 
the county of Dumfries, Scotiaud, be- 
queathed by Ihomas Carlyle, at Ids death, 
to Edinburgh ITniversity. Here from 
1828 to 1834 Carlyle, like the prophets of 
old, lived remote from the world, devoting 
himself to intense study and deep medi- 
tation, and laying ttie foundations of the 
great works on whl<^ rests his fame •• a 
writer and philosopher. 

CRAIK, DINAH MARIA fnde Mulook), 
5. Stoke-upon-Trent, 1826, d, 1887 ; was 
the author of several novels, poems, a&d 
essays. Her best work, ” John HsUfaX. 
Gentleman” (1857), has a wide circle of 
admirers, and has been translated into 
several European langnagw. All hef 
works are characterised by simplicity, 
a broad sympathy with humanity, ana 
a cheerful outlook on life generally. She 
married George Lillie Craik, pubUsher, 
In 1865. 

CRANBIER, THOMAS, b, 1489, d. 1586 ; 
Archbishop of Canterbury In the reigna 
of Henry VIII. and Edward VL When 
Henry was vainly seeking from the Pope 
a divorce from Catharine of Aragon, 
Oranmer attracted tlie King's notice by 
suggesting that the question of the 
legality of the marriage should be laid 
before the universities of Burope. An 
answer favourable to Henry waa given, 
bat tiie Pope remained obdurate. Onm- 
mer was made Archbfaibop of Oenteitaiy 
In 1583, and bis graDting Ot the dIfUMi 
lied to England's SM^ttou trow IM 
Ohurcb of Rome. jNcfoiolii 
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the Beformetton rapidly. On 
the restoratioo of Roman CathoUclam in 
Uan*M reign he woe imprieoned for tap* 
porong Lady Jane Grey, and for hereey. 
Old and feeble he weakly agreed to recant. 
A.t a meeting convened at Oxford for 
hie pnblio recantation, be regained his 
■^t and boldly spoke in bis own defence. I 
Me was hurried to the stoke and died with 
cheerful courage. ' 

ORjkFB, is a light, gauzy material 
made from silk, though an inferior quality 
la now made from cotton. In crape- 
weaving, silk with the natural gum 
retained la used, and It is the process of 
afterwards removing this gum which 
leada to the distinctive character of the 
fabric. The wavy appearance of soft 
orape, such as is made in China, la pro- 
duced by the partial untwisting of the 
■ilk threads when dipped in water to re- 
move the gum. The process by which 
the hard, c^p nature is given to English 
crime is a trade eecret. 

OBAWFORO, MARION, h. in Italy, 
1854, a well-known novelist. He Is the 
son of American parents, and leaving 
Italy at the age of 12, studied successively 
at Ooncord, U.B., Oambridge, Heidelberg, 
and Rome. He edited the Allahabad 
Indian Herald for eighteen months, and 
his first novel, ** Mr. Isaacs'* (1882), is 
based on his Indian experiences. He la 
a most prolific writer, producing on an 
average two works a year from 1885 to 
1898. Since 1884 much of his life has 
been spent in Italy, and his delineation of 
Italian life is highly interesting. ' ' Marzio's 
Oradflx," ** Saraciueaca," and ** A Cigar- 
ette Hoker’a Romance," are typical 

works. 

GREASY, SIR EDWARD SHEPHERD, 

5 . In Kent, 1812, d. 1878 ; a historian, 
and the author of ttie widely-read work, 
The Fifteen Decisive Battles of the 
World." He was elected a Fellow of King’s 
Ooll.. Oorab., in 1834, called to the Bar in 
1837, and practised on the Homo Circuit 
for twenty years ; was made Professor of 
History at London University in 1840, 
and was appointed Chief Justice of Ceylon 
in 1860. He served for twelve years in 
the last capacity, and on his return to 
Bnglimd, in 1873, was knighted. 

ORBGHE, a nursery, generally supported 
by ehoritable funds, where parents workii^ 
Iran home daring day may leave their 
Infant children to be cared for, at a small 
•horge, until their return in the evening. 
Xbere ore many such institutions In the 
Industrial portions of the large cities of 
Mflygland and America. 

GQBBCY, a village 10 miles north of 
Abbeville, memorable for tho great victory 

K dned by Edward lU. over the Fra^b 
1846 . 

OBEDENGE TABLE, the small table 
In ehnrchei placed b^de the altar or 
oc anmnn lon table, on which the bread and 
wine are placed before being consecrated. 
In the Middle Agee the credence table 
wwe a aide-board on which the food was 
Ijaoed and tasted before being set before 
m gnests, to assure them there was no 
iMr of poisoning, 

OBBDIT FOHdEB, a kind of mortgage 
beak satablishod in 1852 under the patron- 
W bf ^ French Government. It lends 
Ob a low rate of interest on real or 
^ the extent of one 
loon is repayable in 
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nwianw nfnmr.TfHi, a bonldng com- 
pany, founded in 1862 with the sanotton 
of the French Government for the porpoee 
of advancing money on movable property 
08 the Credit Foooicr was domg on 
immovable property. Its main object 
was to advance tho necessary capital for 
making railways, working mines, and 
carrying on other industrial undertak- 
ings. It is still running, but its operations 
and profits ore aTnnll compared with those 
' its early years. 

CREEDS, professiona of belief sum- 
marising the fundamental doctrines of 
a religious faith. The 8th of the 89 
Articles of Religion in the English Prayer 
Book states that the Apostles* Creed, the 
Nicene (breed, and Athanasius’s Creed 
ought thoroughly to be received and 
believed. The simplest of these, the 
Apoetlet* Creeds was not tho work of the 
Apostles, and was probably embodied 
in its present form in tho 8th century, 
though it has been traced, with some 
variations, back to the 4th century. The 
Nieene Creed was tiie outcome of a long 
dispute os to the precise nature of Christ. 
Arius and his followers claimed that 
Christ was the highc^;t of created beings, 
differing both in nature and power from 
God the Father. At the Council of Niceea, 
held in 325, the equality of the Father 
and the Son was solemnly affirmed. 
The Micene Creed received its present 
form at Constantinople, 381, when the 
Divinity of the Holy Ghost was plainly 
asserted. The Atfumasian Greedy which 
was probably drawn up in the 6th century, 
about two centuries after the death of 
Athanasius, states, witli much minuteness 
of detail and careful elaboration, the 
doctrine of the Trinity as taught by 
Athanasius. 

CREFELD, a town between the Meuse and 
Rhino in the Eliine Province, Germany ; 
population 107,000. It is situated on the 
Rulir corlfield, and among European 
towns is second only to Lyons for the 
manufacture of sUlm and velvets. Its 
manufactures of dyes, chemicals, and 
sugar are important. 

CREIGHTON, MANDELL, 5. 1843, at 
Carlisle, d. 1201, a celebrated historian | 
and bishop. In 1885 he was made pro- 
fessor of Ecclesiastical History at Cam- 
bridge. having previously giveu evidence 
of his historical learning and research by 
publishing the first two volumes of his 
chief work " ITie History of tho Papacy 
during the Reformation Period." He was 
made bishop of Peterborough in 1891, 
and translated to the see of London in 
1896. He was a man of first-rate ability, 
sterling character, and broad sympathies. 
He held the scales fairly between the two 
extreme parties in his diocese and exercised 
a marked inflnence among the loading 
men of the day. 

OREMATION, the burning of human 
remains, was frequently practised in 
ancient times, and was the common 
method adopted in Greece and Rome till 
the spread of Ohristianity made it unpop- 
ular. Its supporters claim that i! no 
noxious fumiiB are allowed to escape 
daring the prooeas, cremation does not 
endanger the health of the living as does 
the ordinary method of burial, ^e 
objectors base their reasons on Scripture 
and the impossibiUty oi detecting poison- 
ing cases if suspicion arises after the body 
has been cremated. A test case in 1884 
legalised cremattmi in England, but the 
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is ootsiiiBcieat netely to tnsert a dlrsetlon 
to this eff^ in a wiU for having noefiecit 
in law it would not bind unwill^ 
execntora. Tim only sale coarse is to 
appoint executors w'ho would undertake to 
respect the testator's wishes in this matter. 

CREMONA, a dty of Lombardy, Italy, 
on the Po. Its strong natural {KNdtion 
made it a town of some importance in 
Roman times, and it is still well guarded 
with walls and moats. Bilk throwing is 
the principal induetry. Gremona, in the 
16tb and 17th centuries, was famous Ux 
violins, the best-known makers being 
Andrea and Antonio Amati, Antonio 
Stradivorius and Quiseppe Guameriof; 
population 38,()()0. 

CREOLE, a person of European deeoont 
born in tlie West Indies, Mexico, Gentrol 
America, or South America. There is no 
tinge of negro or Indian blood in a pure 
Oreole. The name is also applied to 
descendants of French settlers in tbs 
Southern United States. Before the 
secession of the Spanish colonies from 
Spain, strong soda! distinctions exiated 
between Oreoles and Spanish reddents 
bom In Europe. Creole dialects exhibit 
many curious deviations in grammar 
from the European languages on which 
they are based. 

CREOSOTE, an oily, colourless liquid 
extracted from wood-tar, but mors 
frequently from coal-tar. It has the 
property of arresting animal and vege- 
table decay. Its uses are many. It is 
largely employed in the manufacture of 
disinfectants, relieves toothache, and 
renders wood and timber better able to 
resist the effects of the weather. 

CRESSn), a type of inconstant wmnan- 
hood. She figures under the name of 
Oessida in a mediteval romance, the soene 
of which is laid in Troy, during its siege 
by the Greeks. Troilus, one of ^e sons of 
Priam, King of Troy, becomes enamoured 
of Gresalda, who is a Greek prisoner in 
the hands of the Trojans. The two 
swear eternal fidelity to one another. 
An exchange of prisoners takes place, 
GressMa becomes the charge of the Greek 
hero, Diomod. and shortly after breaks 
her vow ol constancy. The story has 
served as tlie basis of a long poem by 
Chaucer, and a play by Shakespeare. 
CRESSY. See Creep. 

CREST, originally the thick protecting 
ridge, then tlie drooping tuft of horsehair 
or the plumes of a helmet, and occasionally 
the figure of some animal or bird wrou^t 
in metal served as a crest. In the 18^ 
century the crest began to figme in the 
armorial bearings of noble families. The 
crest, in this connection, is a device, 
resting on a wreath or issuing from a 
crown or ducal coronet, whichr appeafil 
above the helmet or shield. The crest 
serves to distinguish different famillea el 
the nobility, or different branches o4 the 
same family. Detached, the crest serves 
as a mark for plate, livery, cm: pauela of 
carriage doors. 

CBESWXCK, THOMAS, R.A., 6. 1811, 
d. 1869 ; a painter who was especially 
gifted in depicting the country and coast 
scenery ol Great Britain. Ilia trees oud 
foliage are much admired. ** The Path- 
way to the Village Church" is in the 
National Gallery, and ** A Scene on the 
Tummel " and *' A Summer’s Aiteraoou ” 
are in the South Kensington Museum. He 
was also a Bucceaaful illustrator of books. 

CRETE, an iaiaud in the Mediterraneoa 
Sea, south-east of Greece. The Turks 
captured it in 1669 from the VeaetiaQAi 
after terrible fighting lasting over twentj 

S ears. The rule of the Turks was nuukea 
y great oppression and religious penecot* 
twn. From 1821 to 1697 u;^ diotbEiel 
rielogpi of the (Thxiittaiui ooi^bid, iB 8l 
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which wore cru^ed by the Turkiidi by the narrow fethrous of Terckop ; area sarface of Its body, tail, and bead ore 
Mifhoriiies. In 1807 Greece interfered 16,000 square mileii. Population 600,000. protected by tiuck, bony nlatea. Its 
to stop these atrocities, and this led to Russia seized it from the Turks in 178S. ferocity and the terror it inspfred led the 
ccBnbincd action by the Great Powers. Sebastopol, the cldef town, on a tine bar- ancient Egyptians to deify we crocodile, 
Greta was given autonomy tinder a High hour of the south-west coast, Is strongly and a special priesthood was devoted to 
Oonunlasioner—Prince George of Greece, fortified, and is an important station of its worship. Few crocodiles are now 
appointed by the Powers, the Sultan the Russian Black Sea fleet. It was found in tlie Nile below the fl«t cataract, 
retaining Uxe purely nominal title of besieged by the English and French in the The alligator of the rivers of the New 
sn^emin. The Turkish ^oops were ex- Crimean war (wldch sec). A railway World resembles the crocodile in its 
pellcd in 1898. Tlie industries are through Simferopol, the capital, connects general features. Many crocodiles found 
chiefly agricultural. Wheat, fruit, olive it with the mainland. as fossils were marine creatures ; none are 

oil and cheese are exported. Candla, the CRIMEAN WAR, THE, was the outcome so to*day. 

leading commercial town, and Canea, the of tlie aggreaslve attitude assumed by CRCESUS, king of Lydia, in Asia Minor, 
capital, are tJie chid ports; area 3,330 Russia, In 1852. towards Turkey. The about tlie middle of the 6th centi^, B.C., 
square miles ; population 810,000, of Czar Nicliolas I., one of the most astute acquired riches so vast that bis name 
which over four-fifths are Cliristiai^ and ambitious of Bussinn rulers, claimed became proverbial for wealth. His king- 
CRETINISM, a disease prevailing In tlie right of protecting Cliristians of the dom was conquered 646 B.C,, by Cyrus, 
certain mountain valleys, particularly of Greek Church under Turkish rule. The the fo under of the Persian monarchy, 
the Alps. Cretins, the victims of this Sultan w'as recommended by the great CROPTHEl, the name given to a small 
disease, are usually w’cak-minded, and Powers to accede to tlie Czar*s demand, tenant of land in certain parts of Scotland, 
may also suffer from goitre. See “Cretin” The Sultan refused and llussia prcclpi- Bonghly speaking, crofters are located in 
in Med. Diet, tated war by occupying Turkish territory the western islands and Highlands, the 

CREVASSEi, a fissure across a glacier, near the mouth of tlie Danube. England counties of Inverness, Sutherland, Boss, 
caused by the unevenness of the ground and l^Yance, unwilling to see Bussia domi- Caithness, and the Orkney and Shetland 
over which it travels. The existence of nant in the Balkan States, allied them- Islands. The majority of iliem occupy, 
crevasses, often lildden hy a recent fall of i selves with Tm*key, and sent a powerful in separate tenancy, a small plot of arable 
snow, makes tlie crossing of glaciers some- combined fleet and army to tlio Crimea, land near or surrouuding the dwelling- 
what hazardous. with tlie main object of destroying house, and they combine wlUi otlier crofters 

CREWE, an important railway junction Sebastopol, which had been strongly in renting pasture land on tlie mountains, 
in Cheshire. It is quite of modern growth, fortified as a menace to Turkey. In 1851 High renta, insecurity of tenure, and 
and dates its ri^c from the cstabliahinont tJie llussians sustitined three severe defeats general grievances against landlords, led 
there of the N.W. Railway works. The at the Alma, Balaclava, and inkerman. to the passing of an Act in 1886 for their 
bulk of tlxc male jiopulation are employed Sebastopol, which had been invested protection. 

in the works, which have turned out over immediately after the liattle of the Alma, CROME, JOHN, 6. at Norwich, 17C9, 
4,000 locomotives in the last 60 years ; was evacuated by the Russians in Septem- d. 1821 ; landscape painter. Son of 
population 43,000. her, 1855, after holding out for nearly humble parents, he became a house-painter 

CRICHTON, JAMES, The Admirable a year. The British troops in the winter and devoted his evenings to the study of 

Crichton,” 5. in Scotland about 1560, of 1854-5 suffered terribly from the art. He attained much skill in painting 

(f. about 1585 ; was a Scotch adventurer, mismanagement of the commi&sariat trees and foliage. Orieof hiabestpaintings, 
who won a great reputation for his learn- department. By a treaty of peace, signed “ Mousehold Heath,” is in the National 
Ing, his many social accomplishments, and j at J’arls, in 1866, Russia promised not to Gallery. 

his skill inanns. Educated at St. Andrew’s . keep a fleet of war ships in the Black Sea, CROMER, EVELYN BARING, EARL, 
University, ho passed to Baris, where he is and not to re-fortify Sebastopol. The 5. in Norfolk, 1841, a famous diplomaUnfe 
said to have offered to dispute with the former agreement slic was rcloaacd fi'om niyl financier. He was appointed one of 
most learned doctors of Paris in any one by the Gi'cat Powers in 1871, the latter slxe the Commissioners on the Fygptian debt 
of twelve languages, a feat which he has ignored. in 1877, Finance Minister of India in 1880, 

accomplished with success. At Mantua CRIMP, a low type of lodging liousc and British Minister and Consul-General 
he killed a famous fencer, who had issued keeper who works for gain on the oredu- in llgypt from 1883 onwards. Under i.is 
a public challenge, lie became tutor to Uty of sailors. During the Napoleonic administration Egypt has undergone a 
the son of the Duke of Mantua, and was wars they were very common in the naval marvellous transformation. He was 
stabbed to death by his pupil, a dissipated porta of England, and devoted much created Baron Cromer in 1892, Viscount in 
youth, in a street bra wi. The fragments attention to sailors who had been paid off 1899. .and Earl in 1901. Apj>ointcd a 
bf ids writings preserved bear no evidence after a voyage. Crimps of tlie worst type member of the Orrler of Merit, and on his 
of his reported abilities. still abound in many of the great i>orts of retirement, in 1907, w as awarded a Parlisi- 

CRICKET. A game bearing tliis name the United States. inentary grant of fi,'>0,000. He has written 

Is frequently mentioned by writers pre- CRINAN CANAI 4 a canal in Scotland, ••Motlefn Egypt.” 

vious to the IStli century, but practically separating the peninsula of Kintyre from CROMPTON, SAMUEL, 6 . 176.3, d. 1S27 ; 
no details are given of the manner in the mainland of Argyllshire, It is about the inventor of the “mule” employed in 
whicli it WAS plaj’ed. In the middle of nine miles long, and accommodates cotton-spinning. His father, a cotton- 
the 18th century cricket seems to have vessels up to 200 tons burtlien. Small spinner and farmer, a combination 
taken a strong hold, and tlie Hambledon paasenger boats going from Glasgow to common in the days of tlxe domCBtio 
Cricket Club, whiijh had its ground at Oban are saved nearly 70 miles by using system of manufacture, died wdien Samuel 
Hambledon, a small village about eight this canal. H was oj)encd in 1801. was five years of ngc, and the boy was 

miles north of Portsmouth, occupied for CRINOLINE, originally the name of Instructed In cotton-spinning by his 

many years a position similar to that held a kind of cloth made of horsehair, used mother and an aged uncle. At tlie ago of 
now by the M.O.O. In 1774 the first set for stiffening ladies’ skirts, was later twenty-one he invented the mule, so called 
of written l.aw’3 of the game w'as framed at extended to a bell-shaped underskirt because it combined the princii»Ies of Hor- 
a meeting of gentlemen in Ijondon. About consisting of a frame work of steel hoops, greave’s spinning-jenny and Arkwiight’s 
1820 round-arm bowling, later on develop- Crinolines became fashionable in 1866, and water frame, both invented earlier. Hie 
Ing into Oie modern over-arm style, after a vogrue of ten years common sense modern complicated mules are simply 
became general, and necessitated the use prevailed, and they dropped into disuse, dcvclopmcnte of that of Crompton. In 
of gloves and pads by the batsmen. The CRISPIN, SAINT, the patron saint of 1812 Parliament voted him £6,000, but 
Marylebone CricAct Club, the ruling shoemakers. According to an old legend, the scandalous way in which manufac- 
authority of the cricket world by the tacit two broUicra, Crispin and Cxispian, sons turera had taken advantage of Ida inven- 
oonaent of all cricket clubs of tlie Empire, of Roman parents, settled at Sofssons, tion without permission, brought him fn 
waa founded In 1787. It was at first com- in Gaul, and were beheaded, in 287, for a return by no means commensurate wltli 
posed chiefly of members of the defunct preaching the gospel. During their mis- the immense profits made by its use. 
White Conduit Club, who advised Thomas sion they si^iorted tiicmsclvea by CROMWELL, OLIVER, f>. at Hunting- 
Lord, a bowler in their employ, to procure shoemaking. The battle of Agincourt don, 1000, d. September Srd, 1658 ; was 
« piece of land on which they could play was fought on the anniversary of 8t. tiie great-grandson of a nojflxew of Thomas 
matches. Lord hired souxe fields wliere Oi’ispin’s day, October 26th, 1415. Cromwell, Earl of Essex. From his 

Dorset Square now stands, and In 1814 CRITICISM, HIGHER. Bee l/t^/ier marriage In 1620 to the outbreak of the 
removed to the present (Zord*#) ground Criticism. avil War he lived the Ufe of a gentlcman- 

at Marylebone. County cricket, as now CRITIQUE OF PURE REASON, a work farmer, chiefly near Ely, in which locality 
existing, began in 1845, with the founding dealing with Uie nature of the mind, he led the opposition to Charles I.^ 
of the Surrey Club. In 1859 an English published by the great German plxilosopher, arbitaiy rule, from 1629 to 1040. He 
team opened international cricket bv a Kant, in 1781. represented Cambridge in both the Sheet 

visit to America. The first AusIxaUan CROCODILE, a great lizard-like reptile and Long Parliaments and won a name for 
team visited Eng land in 1878. found chiefly in tlxe rivers of Africa and sturdy common-sense and blunt speaking. 

CRIMEA, THE, a large peninsula of the Southern Asia. The largest grow to On tlxe rupture between King and Parlla- 
Black Sea, joined to the RossiaQ mainland a length of aboat 24 feet The upper meat In 1642, he raised a troop of horse, 
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wbldti afterwards grew into bis famous 
regiment of Ironiides. The seriee of 
defeats suffered by Parliament, in 164S, 
convinced him that the only way to make 
head against the courage and dash of the 
Oavaliers, was to foster a deep religious 
spirit among the Parliamentary troops. 
Piety and discipline eventually gave that 
solidity to the Roundhead forces w’hich 
led to the downfall of the Royalist cause. 
As leaderof cavalry, Oromwclldistinguished 
himself at Marston Moor; and later, at 
Naseby, in 1645, C5romwcll, as second in 
command to Fairfax, won a great vit-tory 
with an English army trained bn tlie model 
of his own Ironsides. In the struggle 
between the military and tlic I'rcsby tcrian 
parties in Parliament, lGi6>8, he came 
to be regarded as the loader of the 
former. In the second Civil War be 
crushed the Royalist Scots at Preston, and 
was largely responsible for tlic execution 
of Charles I. Under the Commonwealth 
he subdued the Royalists of Ireland with 
great severity, and on September 8rd, 
1650, defeated the^Scots under l^slic at 
Dunbar. At Worcester, September 3rd, i 
1051, his defeat of Prince Charles, after- 
wards Charles 11., shattered the Royalist 
hopes for years to come. As Protector, 
from 1653 to 1658, he strove at first to 
rule constitutionally, but, to prevent 
a reign of anarchy, he was compelled to 
maintain an army, and rule almost as an 
absolute monarcii. His foreign policy 
was marked by great sagacity and firm- 
ness. He helped to develop English trade 
by a successful war with tlie Dutch ; 
his alliance was sought by France and 
Spain ; he compelled the pirates of the 
worth American coast to respect English 
shipping, and brought the Navy to a high 
state of efficiency. In religion, he was an 
Independent, and more in favour of 
t(Heration than most men of Ida day. 

CROMWELL, RICHARD, 6 . 16JG, d. 
;1712 ; succeeded Oliver Cromwell as 
•Protector of England, in 1658. lie had 
^neither the strength of mind nor the 
energy of his fattier, and finding himself 
incapable of controlling the dictatorial 
officers of the army, he voluntarily resigned, 
after an Inefficient rule of seven months. 
At the Restoration he lied to France, 
and, returning in 1680, peacefully passed 
the remainder of his life at Theobald’s 
Park, C heshu nt. 

CROaiWEIiL, THOMAS, b. about 1490, 
d. 1540 ; was ttie son of a Putney Idack- 
smith. After a varied life on ttie Conti- 
nent, he became .secretary to Wolscy, about 
1525. He attracted Henry VIIT.’s 
notice by a vigorous defence of his fallen 
master in the House of Commons. Enter- 
ing Henry’s service, Cromwell, as a reward 
for the ready way in which ho fiu-thered 
the king’s ends, gained rapid advancement, 
and was finally made Earl of Essex, in 
1539. The suggestions for the separation 
from Rome, and the dissolution of ttie 
monasteries, emanated from him. With I 
the idea of increasing Henry’s power as 
a Protestant niler, he arranged the king's 
marriage witli Anne of Glevcs. The 
latter’s lack of beauty caused Cromwell 
td fall under the king’s diaplc.asure, and, 
accased on a trumped-up charge of high 
treason, he was executed by Bill of 
Attainder. 


CRONJE, PIET, 6. 1835, a Transvaa 
general, of Huguenot birth, in 188 
fought against the British at Doornko 
Md Majuba HUl, and in 1805 against th 
Jameson raiders at Krugersdorp. On th 
outbreak of the Boer War in 1899 he wo 
appointed general and besieged Kimbcrlej 
He defea^ Lord Methuen at Magersfon 
months later wa 
27523 compelled to surrende 

to Lord Roberts at Paardeborg with 4,00 


m«i. He was sent prisoner to St. Helena, 
and there remained till peace was 
declared. 

CRONOS, a Greek god, ttm son of 
Uranus and the fattier of Jupiter, Neptune, 
Juno and Ceres, took the throne of heaven 
from his father and was himself expelled 
by his son, Jupiter. Cronos corresponds 
to the Roman god Saturn. 

CRONSTADT, a naval station and port 
of Russia on an island in ttie Gulf of 
Finland. It was founded, in 1710, for 
the defence of the newly-established 
St. Petersburg, under the supervfeion of 
Mcntchikoff, the favourite minister of 
Peter the Great. It has a good harbour, 
and Its fortifications make it almost 
impregnable ; population 60,000. 

CROOKES, SIR WHUABL b. 1832, 
a prominent chemist and physicist. In 
1861 he discovered a new metallic 
element, thallium. He is a leading expert 
in sanitation, and, wliile engaged in 
experiments for tc.sting London water, 
he invented the Radiometer, and also 
produced extreme vacua in tubes and 
bulbs, which have proved of great service 
in the construction of incandescent lights, 
and in t he m anipulation of X-rays. 

CROSIER, tt»e straight, riohiy-orna- 
mented staff surmounted by a cross, 
usually borne befOTe an Archbishop. It 
must not be confounded with the raatoral 
Staff wifh its crooked handle, borne before 
a bishof When pronouncing the pastoral 
benediction, archbishops hold the crosier 
in the left band. 

CROSSBOW. Sec Arbalest. 

CROSSLEY, SIR FRANCIS, b. 1817, at 
Halifax, a great manufacturer and 
philanthropist. Securing the patents of 
an improved carpet loom, he largely ex- 
tended the carpet factory founded by his 
father, lowered the price and vastly 
increased ttie output of carpets from his 
mills. He presented Halifax with a park, 
orphan homos, and almshouses, and gave 
inunilicent donations to the London 
Missionary Soc iety. 

CROSS, SOUT^RN, a briliant star 
group in the southern heinisiiherc, first 
reckoned a constellation iu 1079. The 
four principal stars form a sort of cross. 
The upper and lower serve as a pointer to 
the south pole. It cannot tie seen from { 
tlie northern hemisphere except very near 
tlie hlquat or. 

CROSS, THE, the leading symbol of 
the Cliristian faitti, commemorates the 
crucifixion of Clirist. In ancient times 
the Carthaginians cnicified defeated 
generals, and the Romans reserved this 
form of death for criminals of ttie lowest 
type. Tlie custom among Christians of 
making the sign of the cross has been 
traced back to ttie 3rd century, but it was 
not till the reign of Constantino the 
Great, who died 337 A.D., that the cross 
lost its associations of degradation, and 
rose to bo the most revered of Christian 
emblems. 


CROWN, THE. This term, used to ! 
signify the State, dates back to a time wlien 
the sovereign was b.ipreme in State affairs. 
Such terms as crown lands, crown law- 
yers, officers of the crown, &c., no longer 
imply aclose connection witti thesovercign. 
Tlie Crown Solicitor prepares evidence for 
prosecutions by the State. Crown lands 
is the name applied to State property, 
•nee very extensive, now controlled by 
the Oommissionws of Woods and Forests. 
Unappropriated land in many British 
eoloni es is stil l called crown land. 

CROWTHER, SAMUEL, h. near Daho- 
mey, 1812, <#. 1891, was the first negro 
bishop. H 0 was captured and sold a.«i 
a slave but rescued by a British ship and 
landed at Bierra Leone. He became a 
Christian and laboured among the negroes 


as teacher, then as a clergyman, and 
lastly as bishop. . He was consecrated 
bishop of the Niger territory in 1864, and 
did nobio service as a preacher and trans- 
lator of the Bible into the Y oruba language, 
his native tongue. 

CROYDON, a remarkably healttiy town 
in Surrey, and now a large residential 
suburb of London, with which there is 
excellent railway service. Fopulation in- 
creased from 10,000 iu 1851 to 140,000 in 
1901. See also p. 902. 

CRUCIBLES, vessels made of fireclay 
or other materials capable of resisting the 
effects of great heat, in which substances 
are fused. Some writers assert that the 
name originated in the custom of mark- 
ing such vessels in the Middle Ages with 
ttie sign of the cross to prevent the evil 
spirit s poiling the result of ttie fusion. 

CRUCIFXK, a cross with the image of 
Christ attached, placed in Roman Catholic 
churches over the high altar. Small 
crucifixes are made for personal use. 
Crucifixes appear to have been first used 
in public worship towards the end of the 
6th century. Probably the degradation 
of cruciuxion — a mode of death inflicted 
! only on malefactors of the worst typo- 
delayed its general adoption as a Church 
symbol. Before the 11th century, Christ 
was represented on crucifixes as alive 
and pierced with four nail.‘*, one through 
each hand and each foot. 

CRUDEN, ALEXANDER, 5. at Aber- 
deen, 1701, d. 1770, went to London in 
1722, where he became a te.aclier, book- 
seller and corrector of proo& of learned 
works. He published in 1737 his ** Con- 
cordance to the Bible," the most famous 
and valua ble in any language. 

CRUIESHANK, QEOROE, b. in London, 
1792, 1878 ; a caricaturist of great 

ability and remarkable originality. Up 
to 1821 he devoted himself chiefiy t# 
political drawings and caricatures. As 
a book illustrator, his etchings are probably 
unequalled. His illustrations to Dickens's 
“ Oliver Twist,’’ and Ainsworth’s ** Jack 
Sheppard," ** Tower of London,” and 
" Windsor Castle," are among the finest 
of his works. 'Hiongh Ids etchings brought 
large profits to the publishers, the latter 
show ed little generosity towards him, 
and in 1866 he was glad to receive an 
allowance of £50 a year from the Royal 
Academy’s Turner Annuities. 

CRUISERS, armed ships, smaller than 
the ordinary battle sliip, built especially 
for speed, and used to protect commerce, 
capture the enemy’s ships, watch the 
[ movements of the enemy’s fleets, and 
carry despatch es. 

CRUSADES, THE, s series of wars waged 

by the Christian nations of Europe for 
the recovery of ttie Holy Sepulchre from 
the Turks. In 1095 tiie preaching of 
Peter the Hermit, and his exposure of the 
bad treatment to which Christian pilgrims 
in Palestine were subjected by the 
Mohammedans, led to tlie First Crusade, 
which ended in the capture of Jerusalem 
and the election of Godfrey of Bouillon as 
king of Jerusalem. The Second Crusade, 
wliich ended disastrously, was under- 
taken in 1144, under the leadersliip of 
liOuis VII. of France and Conrad III. 
of Germany, to prevent Jeruswdem falling 
once more into Turkish hands. The Third 
Crusade, in which Richard I. of England 
took part, failed, after iv.uch bloodslied, 
to attain its object. — the recovery of 
Jerusalem from the hamls of Saladin, 
sultan of Egnit, Baldw in of Flanders, who 
led the Fourth Crusade in 1203, used his 
army to possess himself of the Byaan^s 
Empire, and never reached Palestine. 
B'rederick II. of Germany led the Fifth 
Crusade and obtaineii Jerusalem by 
treaty, but, the towm having once mott 
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^ fwiltli» Onmi^ 
OB^&S^ «Dd Miotlier in mo, in iRbldi 
Bdifwd 'lii- of Boland took part. No 
pinttoBoiit eonqiiests resnited bam these 
2|P», but they derelc^Mtd the power of 
wW commoiui ia Bngland by removing 
iWHiti uusturbnlent bar<Maa,'^ey improved 
thii '•elationa between Buropean I’owopb, 
£bej opened ap the East to trade, and 
by crippling the might of tho Tttrks and 
Eifaoons bn the plains of Palestine 
they arr's;ted the tide of Mohammodan 
coaqueet,. 

CihozyrACBA are animals of the crab 
and water-flea typo. They ere all encased 
in a Bhell. and provided with numerous 
jointed appendages, some of which serve 
os laws, others as claws, and otliers as legs 
for swimming or walking. They all 
breathe by gills, and most ase of active 
free-BWimming habits. The barnacles, 
however, in their adult state, live a 
sedentary life attached to rooks or hulls of 
shipst and wore for a long time mistaken 
for molluscs. The common woodlouse is 
one of the few cruatacea widch never enter 
the water* it, however, lives in damp 
places and breathes by plls. Certain 
shore crabs are remarkable ; one of then) 
climbs palm trees and bores its way into 
the heart of the cocoa-nuts on which it 
feeds. 

OBtrrCHED FRIARS, or Cross Hearers, 
SO called from the cruciform staff they 
carried, came to England in 11 le l.^th 
century and set up monasteries in I/Ondon, 
Oviord, Reigate, and elsowhero. U’hcy 
were suppressed in the 17th century; the 
site of their monastery in J/ondon is 
marked by Uie street “Crutohed Friars,'’ 
CRYPT, a chamber constructed under- 
gi'ound beneath many ancient churches 
and cathedrals and used generally as 
a burial place. The word literally means, 
a place liidden,” and was first applied 
to tlie vaults and catacombs in which the 
Early Christians held their services. 

CRYPTOGRAPHY, or” hidden writing,' 
is the art of wrirJT)g in such a way that only 
thoee in the secret can unravel the real 
meaning of the words. It is frc(iuenUy 
employed in the writing of important 
messages. 

CRYSTAL PALACE, TEDB, a beautiful 
structure of glass and iron at Sydenliam, 
in Surrey, A company, in 1851, bought 
*wip Gie materials of the wonderful glass 
palace, which was the most admired 
feature of the Great Exhibition in Hyde 
Park, and had it reconstructed with vast 
improvements, under tlie supervision of 
its arcliitect, Sir Joseph Paxton. The 
nave is 1,600 feet long and 110 feet Idgh. 

It is admirably adapted for exhibitions, 
shows of various kinds, conceits and tlie 
annual outings of large societies. Tlie 
London County Cricket Club has its liead- 
qnarters here, and for several years past 
Palace football ground has been (he 
VMDoe of the final tie for the Association 
Cop, 

CUBA, the largest of tho West India 
Xidiands, belonged to Spain from 1402 to 
J898, when the oppressed Inhabitants, 
with the help of the United States, gained 
tbfiir independence. Since 1902 it has 
etjoyed self-government under what is 
Mioacallv the suserainty of the United 
Sttatds. Afaterial improvements in roads, 
rsBWlQ^ tsade, and sanitation are being 
now Oiitiled out chiefly with American 
Tim interior is healthy, but fever 
pfwrajlli on the coast. Valuable forests 
of fikaIibgmDy,d 7 ewoods,and cedarabonnd. 
Tobaocso and sugar are the loading exports. 
Tbe Uhited Stat& with which there is 
a preferential tariff, absorbs most of its 
tiw. Havana, the capital, and Santiago, 
the chief centre of the naval fighting in i 
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IBML nre tlie chlei porte.* Areb'^^about 
8t;000 square miles; population about 
1| miUioiML 

CUCKOO^ a migratory bird, the British 
variety af which is fonna in English woods 
from early AprU to the end of July. 
The cuckoo, with extremely rore exosp- 
tions, lairs its eggs in the nests of other 
birds, generally one egg to each nest. 
The nest of tiie hedge sparrow is usually 
chosen for this purpose, and, when hatched, 
the young cuckoo proceeds to eject any 
eggs or young birds that It finds in 
occupancy, and then receives the undivided 
attention of its foster parents luitil it is 
fu lly fl e dged . 

CtTDDESDON, a village about six miles 
from Oxford. Near it is the palace of tlie 
biahops of Oxford and a theological 
college founded by Bishop Wilberforce 
10 1854 . 

CUIRASSIERS, heavy cavalry wearing 
the cuirass, a metal breast plate and back 
piece, which nowserves more as a combrous 
ornament than as a protection. The name 
cuirassiers is not applied to any British ] 
regiment, tliough tho Household Cavalry, 
when not on active service, still wears the | 
cuirass. Russia and Germany have each I 
tw'eleo regiments of cuirassiers and France 
four. 

CTJLLISAN piAMOHD, THE, found in 
the New I’rciu’cr mine, twenty miles from 
Pretoria, in 1905, weighs 8,025 carats or 
9.5G6 grains and is the largest diamond 
ever known. It was presented to the 
King, 1907, by the Transvaal Government. 
It lias now been ent into two of the j 
largoBt brihiante in the world, w'oighfng 
respectively 516 and 500 carats^ with 
about JOO fimaber brilliants. The cele- 
brated Koh-i-nur (which ?ee) seems small 
in comparison. 

CULLOD'EN, a moor in Scotlcnd, five 
miles from Inverness. Here, In 1746, the 
Duke of Cumberland, with 9,000 men, 
defeated 6,000 Highlanders under Prince 
Charles Edw'ard, and crushed finally tlie 
hopes of a second Stuart restoration, 


1SS9, irhatMUBpaiiy iwtiau^^^^ 

the fastest and beet Attad ve n i elA naUm 

reaching a speed of OGto 28 lEnoii.miilieaE»» 


In 1903 the oompst^ ei 
agreement with the British Omnaaouli. 
by which it undertook to remaia a^pmee^t 
Britinb undertaAiiig and to piaqe Ite AtioA 
at the service of tho British OovemmMik. 
in any emergency during the next twenty 
years. . 

OUNARD, SIR SAMUEL h. at HaUfax^ 
Nova Scotia, 1737, d. 18M. He come to 
England, 1858, and witti two Britiali 
shipowners founded the steamship < com* * 
pany whiob latw grew into the great 
Ounard Line. Tho contract from the 
British Government, in 1840, for the maiUr 
pcrvloo between Liverpool and Halifax, 
Boeten and Quebec, helped considerably 
to put the new company on a sound baaiiL 
and Uie readiness with which Ounard 
adopted new inventions connected with 
steamships did much to advance ocean 
br a veiling. 

CUNEIFORM, writing in which the 
lettera, and sometinree the ayliahiee. 
consist of combinations of wedge-shaped 
(Strokes, was used chiefly by the andumt 
Assyrians, Babylonians, and Persians* 
'i'he dedphoring of tills ancient writing, 
begun by Qrotefend in 1802, fcMrms one of 
Uie most striking examples of scholarly 
dctectivism, and has not only cleared 
history of many false traditions, bnt is 
gradually bringing back to ns the records 
of civilisations existing, perhaps, as long 
as 9,000 years ago. The writing was 
done by some hard-pdntod instrument 
upon bricks or cylinders of day, which 
were afterwards baked. The excavations 
of Botta and Layard at Nineveh, from 
1840 onwards, brought to light hundreds 
of tliese queer book^ which students are 
still bupy deciphering. Tho cuneiform 
inscriptions cut upon stone are generally 
in the three languages— Perslen, Soythlo 
or Median, and Babj’louian. 

CUFID, the god of love in Roman 
mythology, was the son of Venus. He 


CUMBERLAND, a county ia the j .ippoars m a miscliievoDS little winged boy, 
extreme north-west of England. The ; armed with a bow and arrows, which he 


Cumbrian Mountains, of which Scafell 
Pike, Helvellyn, and Pkiddaw are the 
culminatiug peaks, contain some lovely 
lakes— Derwcntw’ater, Buttennere, and 
Ullswatcr being tho best known. A 
portion of the Pennine Chain occupies 
the east of the county. Tho Eden, on 
which stands Carlisle, the county town, 
and tho Derwent are the chief rivers. 
Agriculture and sheep and cotile rearing 
are the leading indastrfos of the interior ; 
wliile on the coast Whitehaven, the centre 
of a small but rich coal field, Maryport, 
and AVorkington have manufactures of 
steel and iron, and a rising shipping trade. 
I.ead, slate, and a little plumbago of the 
finest quality are worked; area 1,620 
snuare miles; population 267,000. 

CUMBERLAND, WHAIAH AUGUSTUS, 
DUKE OF, 6. 1721, d. 1706 ; w as the 
second son of George IL He fought 
beside his fatlicr at Dcttingen, 1743, and 
was defeated at Fontenoy, 1745. In the 
Seven Years War he was defeated at 
Hastenbeck, and soon after, by the con- 
vention of Elostcr-Zeven, w’as forced to 
disband and disann his forces, leaving 
Hanover helpless against tho lYenc^ 
attack. At Oullodcn Moor, 1746, he 
crushed the Jacobite rising nndm* Charles 
Edward Stuart. TTie treatment meted 
out to prisoners and wounded by his 
sanction after this victory earned him the 
name of “ The Butcher.” 

CUNARD LINK a line of fast steamships 
running between livcrpooi and New York, 
was established in 1878 by the combina- 
tion of two companies, ono of which had 
been founded by Mr. Samuel Ounard in 


is occasionally reprcpented shooting with 
hi s eye s blindfolded. 

CURATE. In Elizabetli’s reign this 
term was employed in much the same 
way as tlie French now use the word cnr6, 
and was applied to resident pastom of 
parishes. Later it was given only to 
deputies of non-resident incumbents, and 
in modem times it Is applied to clergymen 
of the Oburch of England who are engaged 
to esaist tlie rector or the vicar of a chmch 
in performin g his duties. 

OURFEW. In feudal times It is said 
that a bell was rung at sun-set in summer 
and about 8 p.m. in winter, to warn the 
Inhabitants of towns and villages to 
extinguish Uicir fires and retire to bed. 
Its institution in England Is ascribed, 
probably crroneonsly, to William L, ana 
Is set dowrn as an instance of his oppressive 
rule. 

CURBAGH, THE, the Aldershot of 
Ireland, is an extensive down in midare. 
about 82 miles east of Dublin. It is uaea 
as a camp and training ground for Britito 
troopo, and provides a splendid raoacoume. 

CURB AN, JOHN FHlLPOT, 6. in County 
Cork, 1760, d. 1817, a great Irish advo- 
cate and orator, famous for his defence of 
political offenders, especially Wolfe TotUk 
His pathos, drollery, and brilliant wit 
have nevfu* been suipassed* He was one 
of the g reatest of Irish patriots. 

CURRANTS. Tlie dried variety sold 
by grocers is obtained from a vine whito 
grows best in the countries and hdandi 
of the eastern Mediterranean. Tliey 
came to us originally from Ootiitih, toe 
French pronunciation of wfaidi gave oe 
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Hit IMSM. ^ii iiMOid of ZoDto— one of 
ibo loOiaa Iilaodo— ilM finest 


flURBStfCnr. Befer to ^^Coinage, 
BntiBh and Foreign," in Index^ 

09B8B OF SC01i(.fiND, the nine of 
dkunonda. owing it is thought to the nine 
Umnges on the arms of the Earl of Stair, 
wtw was popularly held responsible for 
th e CHe nooe massacre. 

OUBOLS CHAIR (tfilla eurulW), tlie 
It<^an chair of state, said to have been 
used in very early times as an emblem of 
kingly power. It was in shape like a 
folding-stool, with curved legs, and from 
the first was ornamented with ivory. 
Under the republic the right of sitting upon 
thla ^air belonged solely to the highest 
dignitaries of state, and subsequently the 
oamle chair, overlaid with gold, beanie 
th e thr one ^f the emperor. 

CUBWENt JOHN, the promoter of the 
Tonlo-Solfa system of tcjiching music, 
and the author of many publications on 
that subject. For many years he worked 
as a Nonconfonq^st minister, but in 1864 
devoted himself entirely to spreading the 
Tonio-Solfa system, which be had begun 
to advocate in 1841. He built up a 
flonrisliing music-publishing business, and 
lived to see the system adopted in prac- 
tically all the primary schools of England. 

CURZON OF KEDLESTON, LORD, 
at Kedlcston, in Ireland. 1859, educated 
at Eton and Balliol College, Oxford, 
where he became President of the Union. 
He held the post of Private Secretary to 
Lord Salisbury, and afterwards in 1891. 
was appointed Undor-Secretary for India, 
and in 1896 Under-Pecrctury for l^orcign 
Affairs. lie has travelled extensively in 
Central Asia, Persia. Afghanistan, t;iam 
and Corea. His term of office as Viceroy 
of India 0899-1906) was marked by 
statesmanlike and bold reforms. After 
returning to India in 1905 to undertake 
a second term of office, an impasse arose 
between tine Viceroy and 3.ord Kitchener 
in tlie negotiations touching the dual 
control of the Indian army. The home 
government supported Kitchener in his 
condemnation of the dual system, and 
Lord Cnrzon resigned. 

CUSTO MS. See C ommercial DicUovary. 

CUSTOMS DUTIES are duties placed 
won certain articles of import and export. 
Cnie name was originally applied to duties 
such as tonnage and poundage wliich the 
sovereign appropriated by custom. At 
one period, during the Napoleonic Wars, 
M many as 1,200 articles were liable to 
these duties. Smuggling was prevalent, and 
much trouble and difficulty were entailed 
In collecting these dues. The Customs 
Consolidation Acts of 1787 and 1825, by 
fmpoidng one duty instead of several on 
each taxable article, simplified the collec- 
tion; and the liberation of numerous 
articles from customs duties, especially 
bv Peel and Gladstone, eased the burden 
ox taxation and greatly increased trade. 
In 1003 customs duties were imposed on 
twelve articles of import, and the revenue 
dr awn fro m tliem was £84.433.000. 

CUTBBERT, SAINT, one of the pillars 
of the early English church, was born, it 
ti said, near Melrose, about 636 a.d. 
A tradition fix«s his birthplace in Ireland. 
He became a monk, and about G61 was 
made prior of tfelroM, in which office he 
etmggled bard to suppress paganism 
yPQPg the people. He later became 
ttier of the monastery of lindisfame, 
Wit wnrfng for a hermit’s Ufe he 
jetwed to one of the Fame Islands, where 
l» lived alone in a hut for eight years. 
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stands, , - 

0UTLSR7. fotmeriye gen^l tmfot 
aitt^ inetmnieitts 6i every desenpuon. 
bnt at present not applied to many eqseo 
tools, eoch ae^ eews, ehisele, Ac. From 
very early Mmes Sheffield hse been noted 
for this trade, and it is stUl the centre 
the indnstjy for the whole world. In this 
trade the division of labour Is so minute as 
to have a bad effect, morally and eociaHy, 
on the operatives. Cutlery grinding is 
also a most unheeltbv oeoapatlon, omng 
to the atmosphere being loaded with fine 
dust of steel and silica, causing injury to 
the lungs. Means, however, have been 
adopted in recent years for reducing the 
evil. 

CUVIER, GEORGES LEOPOLD, h. 1769, 
d. 1832 ; a famous naturalist and a great 
authority on comparative anatomy. His 
original researches in marine animal life, 
made while acting as tutor to the family of 
a nobleman near Caen, attracted the notice 
of the great naturalists of France, and 
while quite a young man he was appedntod 
Professor of Comparative Anatomy at the 
Jardin dea Plantes. From that time he 
laboured with indefatigable energy, and 
produced most exhaustive treatises on 
Natural Hlatory. He was the first to 
elaborate scientifically tlie connection 
between preldstoric and existing animal 
forms. He was a councillor of State 
under Napoleon I., and was made Chan- 
cellor of the University of Paris by 
Louis XVIII. 

CUEHAVEN, a fortified port at the 
mouth of the Elbe, about 70 miles below 
Hamburg. A commodious harbour 
capable of receiving the liners of the 
namburg-American Line was completed 
in 1895. and the port has rapidly grown 
in irnportanos. 

CUYP, ALBERT, 6. 1605, d. 1691; 

A Hutch landscape painter of great ex- 
cellence. Many pictures by him are in the 
N ation al Gallery, London. 

CYB'ELE (e-le), was the Phrygian 
goddess who personified the fniittulness 
of the earth, and was worshipped as the 
mother of the gods. Rhea in the Greek 
and Ops in the Latin mythology, have 
practically the same position and the 
same powers assigned to them. 

CTOLING. This mode of locomotion 
hs» passed through many changes since 
tlie days when the " dandy-horse," a two- 
wheeled structure propelled by pushing 
the ground alternately with each foo^ 
provided material for satire to Cruikshank 
and his contemporaries. Pedals fixed to 
cranks connected witii the back wheel 
were introduced about 1840. In the 
** boneshaker ” of 1866 the pedals were 
arranged to turn the front whe^. The 
introduction of rubbiMr tyros, some years 
later, rendered the latter instrument of 
torture less terrible, and with the adoption 
of one largo fenre wheel and a small back 
one, cycling was made moderately pleasant. 
H. L. Cortia, In 1882, travelled more than 
20 miles in an ho*^ on a machine of .the 
latter type. In 1885 the Starley *• Rover," 
a machine consisting of two wheels of 
equal diameter, and driven by a chain 
passing over a gear wbeti, revolutionised 
cycling, mid -made it possible for persons 
of nearly all ages and of either sex to 
derive pleasure from the pastime. The 
prindpai improvements in the modem 
cycle, with the dates of their introduction, 
are as follows : Steel wire tension spokes, 
1870 ; baU bearings, 1877; J. B. Dunlop's 
invention of pneumatic tyres, 1888 ; the 
" free wheel," 1001. 

OTGLONE. There are, in general, two 
main currents in the atmosphere, a polar 
corrent of cold air and an equatorial of 
The varioas meetings and 
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inge of these ctotents cain« eddies; Wlitch 
ten drooler or spfral, and eddom lees than 
600 miks in diameter. Such eddies or 
drdiBg corrente of air sre named oydonee, 
and within them the barometrio preasure 
is low, whilst ontside the press ur e is high. 
The lowest bsrometrieal reading oceors 
in the centre of the c^loiie or cyclonto 
area. The direction of the wind is from 
places where the atmospheric pressure is 
high to places where it is low ; but thd 
centre of tite cyclone is comparativdy 
calm, the full force of the wind bdng felt 
where the barometric differences are mosi 
marked. A violent east wind, toe instance, 
oceors wiiensver the barometer stands 
high in Norway and low oif the east coast 
of England. The term anti-qfdone is 
applied to the belt of Wgh praasore sur- 
rounding the cyclonic area. As the 
lowest barometrical readings indicate the 
centre of the cyclone, so the highest 
readings mark the locality of the anti* 
cyclone. 

CYCLOPS . or CYCLOP]^ gisnts ol 
Greek mythology, in which two dfistinct 
sets are mentioned. Homer’s Cyclops 
are a wild, ferocious race of giant8,who with 
their one-eyed chief, Polyphemus, dwelt 
on the coast of Sicily. The Cyclops of 
the older mythology are three Tltanik 
each with one eye fixed in the centre of 
the forehead, who forged the thnndttbolts 
of Zens, and were eventnally slain by 
Apollo. Later additions to this stmy 
make them servants to Hephsestos 
(Ynlcan), assisting him, below Mount 
Etna, to form tlie ormonr and weapons ol 
the gods and demi-gods. 

UYCLORAHA. ^ Panoreuna. 

OYHBELINE, a British king and lather 
of Oaractacos. In Shedeespeare’s play he 
occurs as a man of weak character, under 
the evil infinenco of a second wife. Inuh 
gen, the child of his first wife is one of the 
most charming of Shakespeare’s heroines. 

CYUBI, tiio latest of the Celtic inuni- 
grants of Britain, who probably drove out 
the Gaels. They themselves were driven 
out by the Angles, Saxons, and Jutes into 
Wales, Comw'^ll, the nor^-west of Eng- 
land, and Brittany. The Cymric dialect cl 
th e O^t ic tongue is still spoken in Wales. 

CYNICS, a school of Greek philosophers 
who flourished from 380 B.C, to about 
60 B.C. They affected great contempt 
for tlie ordinary comforts and pleasures 
of Ufe, and their aggressive snarling at the 
conduct of others made thorn very un* 
popular. Antisthenes of Athens, tiie 
founder, and Diogenes of Sinope, are the 
be st-kn own of the Cynics. 

CYNOSnREl, tliat on wliich the atten- 
tion of beholders is centred. The Phoeni- 
cian mariners used to steer their vessels 
by the " Little Bear,” a constellation 
which the Greeks called Cynosnra, ** doi^a 
tail." Hence Cynosure denotes anythhog 
that s trong ly attracts attention. 

CYNTHIA, one of the many names of 
Diana, the Greek goddess who represented 
the moon. According to myUiology, 
she and her twin brotiier Apollo were 
bom at Mount Cynthus, in the island of 
Delos, a circumstance which gave her the 
na me C3 >^ntliia. 

CYPRIAN, SAINT, 5. at Carthage about 
200 A.D., one of the Fathers of the Church. 
He embraced Christianity in 246, and 
from that time devoted his wealth to the 
poor. He was made a bishop in 248« 
After several years of exile from Carthi^e, 
owing to the persecution under tiie 
Bmperor Decius, be returned, and in A 
council held in 255 challenged the 
authority of tlie bishop of Rome tme 
other bimops. He was beheaded, 268, Igr 
preaching Christianity in defiance of the 
imperial decree. Many of hfemtillBiiJM 
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CfPRUS, ft large island off the coast of 
Syrift, which has, since 1300 B.a, belonged 
snccewiTely to most of tlie dominant 

S a in the Eastern Mediterranean, 
nd took it over from the Turks 
an agreement made in 1878, by 
I which she is to retain the island until 
Russia restores Batoum and Kars to 
Turkey. Agriculture is the leading indus- 
try and is slowly improving under British 
rule. Wine, oranges, wheat, barley, silk, 
and tobacco are the chief products, but 
the absence of good harbours hinders the 
development of foreign trade. In 1882 
tlie island was granted partial autonomy ; 
area, 3,700 square miles; population 
ab out 210, 000. 

CYRUS THE GREAT, founder of the 
Persian monarchy, was tlie son of Cam- 
byses I., king of Elam. ITe conquered 
Astyages, king of Media, in 549 P.C. ; 
crushed CroB.sus, king of Lydia, about 
540 ; and in 638 took Babylon from its 
king Kabonidua without striking a blow. 
He freed the Jews from tlicir captivity 
in Babylonia, and allowed them to return 
to I^alestine, 5 36. Before his death, he 
had conquered all tliat part of Asia which 
Comes between the Mediterranean and the 
Indus Valley. The accounts given by 
ancient Greek writers differ greatly from 
the results of modern enquiry. 

CZECHS, R ^Irv race which settled in 
Bohemia about the 6th century A.D. 
They became so powerful that the name 
was applied later to all the Slav inhabitants 
of Aiistria'Hungary. Tlicy now number 
over 7,000,000. 

CZERNY, GEORGE, h. in Servia, 1766, 
<f, 1817, a Servian patriot who raised a 
band of volunteers and drove tlie Turks 
out of Belgrade, forcing them to acknow- 
ledge him as ruler. The Turks subse- 
quently regained Ilclgrade and Czerny 
became on exile. He was captured and 
beheaded during a second attempt to win 
the freedom of his country. 

DACCA, a district in Eastern Bengal, 
India. Also the cai)ital of the new pro- 
vince of Eastern Bengal and Assam. 

DACIA, under the Roman Empire the 
district north of the Danube, comprising 
what is now Roumania, Transylvania, Ac., 
and extending from the Pruth to tlie Theias. 

DACOTA a territory of the United 
States, on the northern border, adjacent to 
Manitoba, in the valley of the Alissouri, 
about 200 miles west of Lake Superior. 

DiE'DALUS, a mythical Greek archi- 
tect and sculptor, whose most famous work 
was the labyrinth in Crete. To escape 
from that island he made himself wings 
writh which he flew to Sicily. 

D2EMON, with Uic Greeks a spiritual 
being, intermediary between the gods and 
men, regarded often as tlie source alike of 
inspiration and of mnducan. In the Bible, 
an evil spirit or devil taking i)osses.sion of 
human beings. 

DAGON, the fish-god of the Philistines, 
whose principal temple was at Ashdod 
(1 Samuel v.). 

DAGUERRE, 1. 1789, d. 1851, a French 
scene painter, the inventor of the process 
called after him . Dag uerreotype. 

DAGUERREOTYPE, the earliest process 
of photography, in which was used a sil- 
vered plate sensitized to light by iodine 
fumes, the image being developed bv 
mercury vapour, and fixed by hyposul- 
phite of soda. Also, a photograph pro- 
duced this process. 

DAHOMEY, a petty kingdom in Western 
Africa on the Gulf of Guinea, of which 
Abomey is the chief town and Whidab 
the chief port. It was notorious for its 
slave traffic and for its cruel religious 
rites and human sacrifices. 

DAIMIO, the title of a class of Japanese 
officials. Till 1871 the daimios were 


feudal lords, some being entirely indepen- 
dent^ others only nominally subject to tlie 
Mikado. Now they are governors of the 
districts over which they used to be 

sovereigns. 

DAIMLER, GOTTLIEB, h. 1834, d. 1800, 
a Gorman engineer and specialist in oil and 
gas engines. He was associated with 
Otto in the production of the Otto gas- 
cnginc. and in the last tliree years of his 
life he was engaged in the invention of 
the motor-car tliat beam his name. 

DAIRY FACTORIES in which machinery 
replaces manual labour, were first tried in 
the United States in 1860, cheese being 
made first and butter later. Tlioir success 
in Canada and the United States, where 
they are numbered by thousand, has 
led to their introduction into England, 
especially in the counties of Cheshire, 
Gloucestershire, and Wiltsliire. The 
stream of milk rua<« into a revolving 
cylinder, where the cream adlieres to tlie 
axis of the cylinder, and the remainder 
is tlien drawn off by taps. 

DALAI-LAMAi literally the ** ocean 
priest,*’ the name of tlie Buddhist 
liigh priest, who dwells at Lliassa, in 
Tiliet. 

DALE.DR. ROBERT WILLIAM, b. 1829, 
d. 1895, a Conp-egationai minisU'r, and 
famous theologian, whose work on the 
Atonement is regarded as a masterpiece by 
all schools of thought. 

DALHOUSIE. MARQUIS OF, b. 1812, 
d. 1860. He succeeded Mr. Gladstone as 
President of tJie Board of Trade under Sir 
Robert Peel in 1844, and from 1848 to 
1856 he was Governor-General of India. 
He added to our Empire tlie Punjab and 
several other native states, and greatly 
devel^ed the resources of India, especially 
its railwa ys an d canals. 

DALKETTEi. a town on the Esk, near 
Edinburgh, where is tiie family seat of the 
Duke of Buccleuch. 

DALMATIA the most soutlierly pro- 
vince of the Austrian Empire, stretcliing 
along the north-east shore of the Adriatic 
Sea : a narrow strip of coast, with ex- 
cellent harbours, and separated on the 
land side from Bosnia and Uerzcgoviua by 
the Dinaric Alp.s. 

DALMATIC, the vestment worn by the 
deacon at High Maas in the Roman Catho- 
lic Church. 

DALRYMPLE, YISCOUNT STAIR, b. 

in Ayrshire, 1619, d. 1695 ; a famous 
lawyer, whose Institutes of the Law of 
Scotland is still unsurpassed as an authority. 
Ue acted as Commissioner under Crom- 
well, and was Lord President of the Court 
of Session under Charles IL 

DALRYMPLE, FIRST EARL OF STAIR, 
son of the preceding, and Secretary of 
State for S^tland at the time of the 
Glencoe masssacre in 1692. 

DALTON, JOHN, b. in Cumberland, 1766, 
d. 1844, a chemist of world-wide fame, 
He formulated the laws of preasuro and 
elasticity of gases, while his Atomic Theory 
has vindicateAl itself by leading to many 
brilliant discoveries which have since been 
made in Cherai.stry. 

DAMA'RALAiro, with Namaqualand, 
forms what was recognised In 1881 as a 
German Protectorate in South-West 
Africa, lying to the norUi of the Orange 
River and encircling the British territory 
of Walfisch Bay. It is thought to be rich 
in silver and copper ores, and is drained by 
tlio Fish River, a tributary of the Orange 
River. 

DAMASCENING, the art of inlaying 
one metal with another; especially the 
decoration of sword blades with a pattern 
of gold inlaid, first practised at Damascus. 

DAMASCUS largest city in Syria, 
about 130 miles north-east of Jerusalem, 
is famous for its bazaars and for its Great 


Khan or Mart. It Is probably tiha most 
andent dty in the world. 

DAMASB; a figured fabric, either of 
silk, as ori^nally made at Damasous, 
(whence its name), or of linen as made in 
Scotland and Ir eland. 

DAMIEN, FATHER, a Belgian priest, 
who in 1873 devoted his life to the lepers 
confined in Molokai, an land of the 
Hawaian Archipelago in tlie Kortli Padfic. 
Ue acted for them not only a.<i priest, but 
also as magistrate, cook, carpenter, Ac. 
After twelve years’ heroic service he con- 
tracted the disease himself, and from it he 
died in 1889. 

DAMIENS. ROBERT FRANCOIS, a 

Frenchman who attempted to assassinate 
Louis XV. in 1757, and wa.s executed with 
the mo st hor rible tortures. 

DAMIETTA a town on the main eastern 
mouth of tho Kile, as Rosetta is on its 
main western branch. As a port it is over- 
shadow’ed by Ale.xandria. 

DAMOCLES, the flatterer of Dionysius, 
tyrant of Syracuse, 405-367 B.C. To 
teach him tlie unenviable lot of princes, 
and to rebuke his flattery, the tyrant 
seated him at a gorgeou.H banquet with 
a naked sword hung over hu head by a 
single horse-h.air. 

DAMON, w'ho lived in the first half of 
the fourth century n.C., is famous for his 
friendship with Pythias. The latter 
having plotted against tlie life of Diony- 
sius of Syracuse was condemned to die, 
but was permitted to return home to 
arrange his affairs, on Damon offering to 
die in his stead, sliould he fall to return by 
an appointed day. At tho iitst moment 
Pythias returned. Dionysius was so 
struck wriih their mutual fidelity, that be 
pardoned the offender, and bogged to share 
their friendship. 

DAMPIER, WILLIAM. 6 . in 1652, a 
famous sailor, who made many discoveries 
along the western and northern coasts oC 
Aastralia. 

DAN'A^ a maiden shut up in a tower 
at Argos by her fattier, but nevertheless 
visited in a shower of gold, by Zeus (Jove) 
by whom she became the mother of 
Perseus. 

DANA'IDES, (i-des) the fifty daughters 
of Danaus, who w'itb one exception put 
to death tlieir husbands, tlie fifty sons 
of .^gyptus, on their bridal night, and 
consequently in the lower world were 
sentenced to draw water in a sieve. 

DANCE OF DEATH, an allegorical 
drama, portraying Uie power of death over 
all men, common m France and Germany 
during the 14th and 15th centuries. 
It afterwards became a subject of pictorial 
representation. 

DAN'DOLO. ANDREA, b. 1317, d, 1351, 
Doge of Venice, and historian of that 
republic. Through his snccesaful warn 
with the Turks lie opened tlie ports of 
Egypt and Asia Minor to Venetian trade. 

DANl^ELD, a land tax imposed to 
provide means for raising forces to resist 
the Danes, but afterwards employed 1^ 
Ethelred tlie Unready to buy thW oft 
It was abolished in the reign of Henry II. 

DANELAGH. tlio country east of 
Watling Street which ran from London to 
Chester; coded to the Danes in 878 by 
Alfred. The name is also given to the 
laws and customs which the inhabitauts 
of that dist rict ob served. 

DANES, THE. A race akin to the 
Anglo-Saxon ; they first landed in England 
in 787, and continued their incursions lor 
the next 150 years. Alfred allowed them 
to settle peaceably in the east of England, 
but their kinsmen continued to raid other 
parts of England. EtheLrod the Unready 
caused the Danes, who had settled in 
Wessex, to bo treacherously murdered on 
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6t. Brice’s Day, 1002. The result was a 
terrible revenge on tlie part of Sweyn, and 
the rule of the Danish idngs» Ganute and 
his two sons, Harold I. and Hardicanute 
(1017-1042). 

DANIEL, a Hebrew prophet, carried 
captive from Jerusalem co Babylon in 697 
B.O. By his skill in interpreting dreams 
be gain^ the favour of Nebuchadnezzar, 
and was made chief among the magi, and 
ruler of tho province of Babylon. Darius 
put him next to the sovereign, but Jealousy j 
at this advancement caused him to bo I 
thrown into the lions’ den.N Soon after* | 
wards he retired from court, but apparently ! 
continued his prophetic work till the 
rdgn of Gyrus. 

DANIEL, BOOK OF, written partly 
in Hebrew, partly in Ghaldee or Aramaic ; 
its first six chapters purport to be historical, 
the remainder being an apocalypse or 
revelation in which prophecy takes tlie 
form of vision. Many modern critics 
would date the compodtion. or at least 
the compilation of the book, about the 
Maocabean times in tho second century 
B.C. • 

DANTE ALIGHIERI, tho Italian poet, 
born at Florence in 1206 of a noble family, 
died 1321. After playing an important 
part in Florentine poUtica, he spent tho lost 
twenty years of his life In banlahmont at 
Paris, Ravenna, Ac. His love for Beatrico 
I’oi linari, which seems to have begun when 
he was a boy of nine and she a girl of 
eiglit, was the inspiration of his life, though 
Beatrice was afterwards married to Simone 
Bardi, an Italian noblo, and Dante married 
Gemma. This passion was the theme of 
his first published work, a collection of 
poems called tho Vita Kuova ; but the un- 
dying fame of tho poet is duo to his DMna 
Cotnmedia (a Comedy being a representa- 
tion of life which roaches a happy ending), 
in which is portrayed mams life after 
death, the uoot describing in order his 
visions of hell, purgatory, and the heavens, , 
under the guidance first of Virgil and thon | 
of Beatrice. I 

DANTON, GEORGES JACQUES, the 
guiding spirit of the French Revolution for 
two years, but destined to perish by tho 
monster he had himself begotten. His fall 
was duo to the jealousy of Robeapierxo, 
who was hJs superior in cunning, as ho was 
liLs inferior in courage ; he was executed in 
1794. 


DANTZIC, a port of West Prussia, near 
the mouth of the Vistula, doing a huge 
transit trade, especially in w'hcat, the 
granaries for storing which are on the 
adjacent island of Spelcher. 

DANUBE, the longest river of Europe, 
except the Volga, rising in the Bla(± 
Forest in Baden, only 30 miles from tho 
Rhine, and flowing in a generally eastern 
direction for 1,700 miles into the Black 
Sea. Of its fdxty great tributaries, the 
most important are tlie Drave, Bave, and 
Morava, on the right bank, and the Theiss, 
Sereth, and Pruth on tho left. The chief 
towns on its banks are Vienna, Pressburg, 
Buda Pest, and Belgrade. 

DAPHNE. a river nymph, who became 
a laurel tree to escape the pursuit of Apollo. 
Also the name of the par^^ise or park near 
Antioch in Syria, where was a sanctuary 
of Apollo. 

DAPHNIS, a Sicilian shepherd, son of 
Hermes (Mercury), said to bo the inventor 
of bucolic poetry. 

, D’ABBLAY, MADAME. See Arhlay, 
Madame D\ 


D^y and JOAN, the hero an 
heroine of an old ballad which celebrates th 
i^tnal love and devotion of an old coup] 
Mwr mor e tha n fifty years of married iu< 
whose olaasioal nam 

the ® ®**‘***^ connectlrt 

we Sea of Manaora and the .ffigean Sea, 


DARFUR, an African state in the east of 
the Soudan, now part of E^ypt. Form^ly 
a great centre of the slave trade. Ira 
inhabitants are Moliammedans. 

DARIEN. BTHBIUS OF. See Panama. 

DARIUS I., king of Persia, 521-485 B.O. 
in whose reign the East and the West came 
into keen oonfiiot. He made a fruitless ex- 
pedition acroes t^ Danube in 518 B.C., but 
succeeded in subduing the coast of Thrace 
and Macedonia. But after the revolt of the 
Ionian Greeks in the west of Asia Minor, 
his punitive eimeJltions in 492 B.C. under 
Mardonius, and in 490 B.O. under Datis and 
Artaphernes, were failures. In the latter 
year was fought tho memorable battle of 
Marathon, near Athens, when MUtiades 
Inflicted a crushing defeat on the Persian 
hosts. 

DARJEELINCL a district In Bengal at 
the foot of the Himalaya Mountain^ due 
north of Calcutta, famous for its sano* 
torium, 7,000 fset above the sea, and stIU 
more for Its tea plantations, which occupy 
half tho tea-growtng area of Indio, and 
yield 450 lbs. to tho acre. 

DARLEY, THE ARABIAN, one of 
Uie three eastern stallions from which all 
horses in tho stud book trace their descent, 
and the founder of tho chief male line 
of thoroughbreds. 

DARLING. GBACEL bom at Barn- 
borough, 1816 ; dietl, 1842. She was the 
daughter of a lighthouse keeper at the 
Fame Isla^is, near Berwick, In Sep- 
tembor, 1833, tho Forfarshire’^ a steamer 
from Hull to Dundee, was wrecked a mile 
away; and tho heroino and her father 
between them rowed their small boat 
through a raging sea to wreck and 
saved uino lives. This noble act roused the 
utmost enthusiasm through the country. 

DARLING, an Australian river, tra- 
verses the Colony of New South Wales, 
flowing in a souw-w'esterly direction till 
it joins Uie Murray. 

DARLING DOWNS, a rich p.istoral 
and agriculiurul district in the south of 
Queoiisland and due west of Moretou Bay. 

DARLINGTON, a town 18 miles south 
of Durham, in the oouuty of Durham, near 
the Tees. Hero arc tho locomotive worka 
of the N.E.R., besides iron and brass 
foundries and worsted mills; population 
about 46,000. 

DABNLEY, LORD, great-grandson of 
Henry Vn., and husband of Mary Queen 
of Scots; their son was James VI. of 
Scotland, afterwards James I. of England. 
The tragedy of Damley’a death — whether 
simply due to an explosion in the house 
where he was lying 111, or whethrj he was 
first killed by Ute agents of Bothwell, the 
Queen’s favourito—has never been en- 
tirely explained ; d. 1667. 

DARTMOOR. a table-land In West 
Devon, 22 miles by 20, containing tho 
remains of a Druid temple. The convict 
prison was originally built to receive 
prisoners of war during our struggles 
with Napol eon. 

DARIMOUIS, a port In Devon, on the 
estuary of the Dart, about 30 miles south 
of Exeter. Here is E..aated tlie Royal 
Naval College, which occupies a beautiful 
site 200 feet above the river. Accom- 
modation is provided in it for 320 cadets 
and staff; architect. Mr. Aston. 

DARWIN, CHARLES, 5. 1809. d. 1SS2, 
son of a Shrewsbury physician, and grand- 
son of the well-known Erasmus Darwdn. 
From 1831 to 1836 be made his voyage 
round the world in U.M.S. Beagle^ on 
which he was naturalist. In 1659 he 
published the Origin of Specke (see 
DanoinismX while subsequently he wrote 
many treatises to elaborate and defend 
the theory tliordin maintained. Among 
those works was the “ Descent of Man,*^ 
which gained groat attention. ,,, , 


DARWINISM, the theory of the history 
of organic life, propounded by Darwin in 
his Origin of Species^ and formvila'vj 
independently about tlie same tune bv 
Dr. Alfred Russel Wallace. InBteud of 
maintaining Gie ultimate independence of 
the ohlef ^pes of vegetable and animal 
life (the “ Special Creation ” theory), 
Darwin nddaoM facte to show that a few 
ultimate types might be capable of m.iny 
variations, particular variations boing 
Induced by the Btimulus of exter;^ a 
circumstances. In the stru^le for cxi, t- 
ence throughout nature, ^ ” fltteiiL ” 
to i.urvive,Xe., those best able to re&porul 
to the stimulus from environment, would 
survive ; this process Is natural seleotiun ; 
and when this has been repeated thro m'h- 
out ages upon ages, It eould aeeount lor 
the znnltitudlnous and highly deveh^i^ud 
‘gpccies of the present day being evoivedy 
not from one anothw, bul from a few 
simple origiaal types. This esieeliUle 
theory was traneMrad by Mr. Mbrbert 
SpoDoer and others from l^logy to que-- 
,uons of ethias, poUtios, reUgina, and 
the resulting ^iioRophy of JisHdu4kn, 
though not regarded as the final werd ou 
the subject, hoe helped greatly to advunco 
thought during the last thir^ yea». 

DATE PALM, tho palm tree of Scrii>ture, 
still found in many of the countries at (ho 
east end of the Modlterranoan. An u;)- 
rlffht stem of 60 feet Is capped by a clu i cr 
of some fifty leavoe, each 8 foet long, with 
heavy bunches of fruit on the feiniie 
plant. 

DAUDET, ALPHONSE, 5. 1840 d. 1897. 
'* the French Dickon?.’* Of his novels, the 
ma^t famous is Vlmmorlet^ and of In's 
plays By>hof ho was also a eontributur 
to the Figaro (Paris). 

DAVENANT, SIB WILLIAM, ». 1605, 
d. 1663, a dramatic poet, xnaus^ter of 
Drury Lane Theatre, and poet laurcnte 
after Ben Jonson. 

DAVID, of tho tribe of Judah, Saul'e 
successor (n the Hebrew kingdom, was born 
at Bethlehem t tho ’’city of David”), d. J (. !>,) 
n.O. He was one of the great/«t Old 
Testament heroes ; his ctiar.act.er was 
marked by courag . gmeroslty, loyally to 
his friend, and deep Biurcrity. illi 
dynasty reiraed over Judah till tiie Baby- 
lonian captivity, and from him w;is our 
Lord descended. The books of tSamjcl 
record tlie events of David’s life, and moj-t; 
critics accept the tradition wliidi regards 
him as th e auUior of some of the Psalms. 

DAVID. SAINT. Aa-hbiAhop of 
David’s about COO a.D., patron saint of 
Wales. 

DAVID L. king of ScoUaud 1121-1163, 
uncle of Queen Matilda, who^e ciainvj u> 
the English crown he defemiod again^^t 
Stephen, though with little succes?. Ho 
matly encouraged learning and civilization 
m Sc otlan d. 

DAVID n., son of king Robert ih-iico, 
and king of Scotland from 1350 to 1370. 
He was defeated and taken pri.-'ouc:r as 
Ncriile's Cross, in 1346, by Queen Philipp.i, 
wife of Edward III. 

DAVID, JACQUES LOUIS, one of ih^ 

groatrat of modem French painters. HU 
" Rape of tlie Sabine women ” in liij 
Louvro, Ho was an ardent revolutiouUt, 
and a supporter of Robefjpierre ; d. Lal'O. 

DA VINCI, LEONARDO. Floreutiu?! 
painter, sculptor, and art-critic. I’im 
Last Supper, painted on tlie wall of a .^un- 
vent at Milan, was his most famous work ; 
<L 1619. 

DAVIS, JEFFERSON, leader of the 
Confederate (slave-holding) States during 
the American War of South vensus North, 
on the slavery qnestion ; taken prisoner 
in 1805, released in 1868. A man of 
marked ability and the highest oharactec ; 
J. m% 
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DATlSk lOHR. One of the heroes and 
uaTigatoiB of Devon in Queen Elizabeth’s 
reign discoverer of Davis’ Strait. 

DAVIS’ STRAIT, the channel between 
the Arctic and Atlantic Oceans on the 
west of Greenland ; discovered by Davis 
In 1685. 

DAVITT, MICHAEL, 6. 1846, d. 1900, a 
prominent member of the Irish Nationalist 
party, lost liis right arm as a lad while 
working in a Lancashire mill, lie was 
sentenced to penal servitude in 1870 for 
his part in Fenian outnigos. He was 
relerised in 1877, but i-earrcsted and 
impfisohod on several subsequent 
occasions. Ho was a secretary of tlie 
Ijaiid League, and has writ ten much, as an 
ardent })atriot, in ticry language. For some 
years he was u iticniber of f’arliament. 

DAVeS, or DAVOS'PLATZ. a famona 
health resort ’U the Swiss canton of 
Grisons, 6,000 feet above the sea level. 

DAVY, SIR HUMPHRY, b. at Pen- 
zance, 177S ; d, 1829. Ho was a great 
natural philosopher aiid clicmist, and 
President of tiic itoyal Society from 1820. 
He was the first to discover that such 
substances as potash, soda, jStc., were 
not elements, but compounds of oxygon 
with a metallic l)a3C (potassium, sodium, 
&c.); hLs ell'orts founded the scieiuie of 
Agricuitural Chemistry, and hia investi- 
patifui of tlie nature of fire-damfi led to his 
invent ioti of the safety-lamp. 

DAVY LAMP. Sec iia-My Lamp, 

DAVY JONES’S LOCKER. Among 
sailors Davy Jone.3 is a polite name for 
tlj'i Devil, and his Lociker is the sea, the 
grave of scainon, bceanso tlie sea keeps 
till tint is f-ummittod to its care. I 

DAWSON, a city in Klondykc, at iho 
co/i/lueucc of the Ivlondyko and Yukon 
river-s, only two degre?.^ south of the 
Arctic Circle ; gold was dlsfoovered there 
in 189(1. 

DAY ; the svltrcal day is the time taken 
by tlic earth to nmko exactly one rotation 
measure. 1 by the interval between two 
consecutive appearances of a fixed atar on 
a meridian : tiie &olar day is about four 
inin\itc3 longer, but varies and is measured 
by the inter v III between two consecutive 
appcaranci-a oi tl ic sun on a meridian. The 
solar or sun-day is longer than the sidereal 
or star-duy, b* cause ()f tlic sun’s apparent 
motion forward in the heaven, wliich 
distance the earth has to make up before 
the sun will be on a given meridian again. 
The solar day Is of varying length, partly 
because the sun’s Hp])arent motion (really, 
the eartli’s motion in her orbit), varies, 
and partly because the equator is inclined 
to the ecliptic or plane of the sun’s path. The 
average of these variations has been worked 
out, and is known ns the mean &olar day. 
The inclination of t.ho earth’s eijuator to 
tlie ecliptic is also the cause of the in- 
equality of the periods of light and 
darkness Lbroughout Uje year, for this 
inoiinatiou causes any circle of latitude 
(except the equator), to be divided un- 
equally by the circle on the earth hounding 
the area of the sun’s illumination — so at 
any point in that latitude the days and 
nights are concspondingly unequal in 
length. 

DAYS OF GRACE. See Commercial 

Dictionary. 

DAYS OP THE WEEK. The names 
of the day.s of the week are survivals from 
the times when the Anglo-Saxon race 
worshipped heathen divinities. Sunday 
and Monday are named in honour of tlie 
Sun and Moon rosi)r*ctively ; Tuesday is 
the day of Tiw (Jupiter), Wednesday of 
Woden (the god of war), Thursday of 
Thor (the god of thunder). Friday of Frigu 
(the goddess of love), and Saturday of 
Saturn (the early Roman god of tlm seed- 
Umo and harve:»t). 


OBNBRAL INFORMATION, 

DEACX)N. (1) The lowest of the three 
orders of the Christian ministry. (2) The 
I assistant of the celebrant at High Mass. 
(3) In thePressbyterian bodies, a lay official. 

I DEAD, BOOK OP THE. A collection of 
I prayers for the souls of the dead among 
the ancient • Egyptians, copies of which 
were burled with the mummies. An 
edition has been published by Edward 
Naville, at Berlin. 

DEADLY NIGHTSHADE. See Della- 
donna. 

DEADLY SINS, distinguished from 
venial. The former are considered to need 
special confession and forgivenew. while the 
latter need only to be dealt with in general 
terms. The deadly sins are traditionally 
given as seven in number: — anger, t>ride, 
gluttony, 1u.st. avai-ice, envy, and sloth. 

DEAD BECKONING, the calculation of 
a ship’s probable course by using the 
compass, considering the rate of siiiliug, 
and allowing for currents, winds, etc. ; and 
therefore needing correction when possible 
by astronomical observations. 

DEAD SEA. a lake in the south-east of 
ralestirje, into which the J<»rdan flows ; 
the site of the cities of the Plain (Qen. xix.). 
Its level is 1,300 feet below that of the 
Mediterranean, ant.* its waters are very 
buoyant and brackish. 

DEAF AND DUMB. In most cases 
deafness is due to a physical defect, and 
diimbues.s is not orgatue, but simply the 
result of the deafness — the power of speech 
being only exerid.-5cd through imibition 
of what has been beard. To establish 
communicatiua with doaf-mutes, recourse 
must be hat! to manual .signs, wluch snt 
associated fii’st with various idea=> and 
then with word^, bo that an aljihabet 
can ultimately be constructed ; various 
methods of education connect the signs, 
in varying degrees of closeness, in some 
cases with ideas, in others with external 
objects, and in others merely with 
words. l)eaf-mut<» can be taught to 
articulate pounds, though rarely with 
any degree of clearness, but the latest 
system of visible aitcech gives promise of 
enabling the afflicted to communicate by 
the motion of the Ups. 

DEAKIN, ALFRED, b. 1856, an 

( Australian lawyer and statesman. He 
held Hucx’e.s8ivc offices in the adminlstra- ' 
tion of Victoria, and in 1901 joined the 
Ooraraonwcalth Government as attorney- 
general. lie became pren\ier for a .short 
time, in succes-sion to Sir Edmund Barton, 
aud aj'uin became premier in 1905. He 
has written extensively on irrigation. 

DEAL, timber obtained from the Scotcb 
fir (red deal) or from the spruce fir (white 
deal). Both are largely exi)ortcd from 
the Baltic ports. Tlie term is also used 
to denote all ready-sawn pine timber, 
w’hether from Europe or America. 

DEAN. (1) An ecclesiastical officer, 
who presides over his cathedral chapter or 
council of canons. (2) A college tutor, who 
is usually in ciiargo of the college dis- 
cipline. (3) A judge in the Court of Arelujs. 

DEAN, FOREST OF. In Gloucester- 
shire, w'est of the Severn, famed for its 
coal and iron mines ; most of tlie timber 
for the navy used to be grown iiere. 

DEBORAH, the Hebrew prophetess 
who inspired Barak to give battle to 
Sisera, the commander of the forces of 
Jabin, king of Canaan f.ludges iv. v.). 

DECAMERON, literally the ten days; 
a collection of one hundred tales supposed 
to be told to while away ten days of the 
plague at Florence ; written by Boccaccio 
(d. 1376). The idea of the “Canterbury 
Tales ” was probably suggested to Chaucer 
by the “ Decameron.” 

DECAP 'OLIS, Urn district round the 
upper course of the Jordan, chiefly on the 
mat, cooteiniug ton Greek or Gentile cities 
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colonised by tlie Romans soon after 
Pompoy’s visit to Syria (63 B.C.). 

DECCAN, the peninsula of India between 
the rivers Nerbudda and Krishna, includ- 
ing Nagpore and Hyderabad ; flometimes 
the term is applied to the whole peninsula 
south of tlie Nerbudda. 

DECEM’VIRATE, the office of ttie 
college or body of ten magistrates who had 
supreme power at Romo, 440-447 B.C., 
till the insult of one of their number, 
Appiua Cl.iudius, to Virginia, a Roman 
maiden, led to the downfall of all. 

DECIMAL SYSTEM. See Commerciok 
Dietwruiry. 

DECIMATION, a military punishment 
of tlie Roiiuius wlio dealt with largo bodies 
of rebels or prisoners by executing otio 
man in ten. 

DECIUS. emperor of Rome, 249-251, 
and one of the most severe pcr.sccutor 3 of 
Christianity. 

DECKEN, BARON VON DPJl. a native 
of Brandenburg, Genimny , an African 
explorer, who discovered Mount Kilim- 
anjaro (1861) and penetrated into Somali- 
land ; d. 1805. 

DECLARATION OP INDEPENDENCE, 

made on duly 4th 1776, by the Congrosa of 
the American States, which then formed 
Iheimselvea into tlie republic of the United 
Stat^ of Aniori(‘a ; recognised by the 
; Rnglisli Government in 1783 on the con- 
chwion of the War of Indcipendence. 

DECLARATIONS OF INDULGENCE, 
(I) Issued in 1672 by Charles J L, e.xteuding 
toleration to Nonconformist (including 
Ilomanist) worship. (2) Issued in 1687 
by James II., and re-issued in 1688, when 
the Seven BL^hojjs appealed against its 
being road in chureijes. They were con- 
^equantly put on their trial for sedition, 
but acquitted. 

DECLARATION OP PARIS, signed by 
all the European Powers at the ('ongrera 
of Paris in 1856. It defined international 
law as regards neutral goods, and maritln :0 
traffic in general, during time of war. 

declaration of rights, the charter 

of right? (as to taxation, a sttinding army, 
election of membei’S ol Parliament, &e.'), 
presented to William III. and Mary, in 
1689, by Parliament. It was afterwards 
embodied in the BUI of Uiglds. 

DECLINE AND FALL OF THE ROMAN 
EMPIRE, the mntjnwn opiw ot Edward 
Gibbon, written botween the years 1771 
and 1787. Sec Oi56oa, Edward. 

DECOY, a bird or auimal trained or 
used to assist in the capture of its wild 
kindred. In England, the docoy-fluek 
is commonly used by fowlers in tlie 
capture of water-fowl.* The.se abound in 
the pools and marshes of the Eastern 
Counties. A secluded Iiaunt is chosen, 
and tame ducks accustomed to feed in 
artiliciiil channds leading out of the main 
poc*l, are used as decoys. The channels 
or •* f.ipcs ” are cunningly made, screens 
of osiers and gi-asais enabling the fowler 
to pass unseen from one to another. The 
pifios have wide moutlus and are netted 
over hoops, a cage-net being placed at the 
narrow end of the pijie. The decoys, on 
entering the pipes to feed, are usually 
riccompanicd by some wild birds. The 
fowler then closes the mouth of the pipe 
and drives tlie birds into tlie cage-net 
at the other end. 

DECRE’TALS, or papal decrees, edicte, 
rescrijits, Ac., giving dccisionB on pointe 
of law. The most famous are the Forced 
Decretals of the Pseudo-Isidorus (In the 
ninth century), on which at one period 
the papal claims rested almost entirely. 

DEE. (1) A river in England, flowing 
tlirou«ih North ViTales past Cliobter Into 
the Irish Sea. (2) A Scotch river, flowing 
ea.stwards through Aberdeeashliti past 
Bflilaioral Into the North Sea at Aberdeeflu 
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(8) A Scotch rher. flowing southwards , DE IMITATIONfi “Con- strength and then betrayed him to his 

through Kirkcndbrightshiro into ilie cerning the Imitation of Christ,” rank.s enemies (Judges rvf.). 

Solway Firth. with St. Augustine’s ConfesMona among DELITZSCH, FRANZ, 6. Leipsic, 1813, 

DEER are distinguished from other our noblest devotional literature, next to rf. 1890, theologian and critic, marked 
cud-chewing or ruminant animals by the Psalms in the Bible. Its author was equally by acumen and caution. Hla 

their antler.-?, wliich are f'uried by the probably Thomas a Kempis, who died in cominentaries on tlie Psalms and his work 

males of all but the musk-deer, la the 1470. on Biblical psychology are noted, 

reindeer alone are both se.\e.s thn?' armed. DEIRA, oneof the old Anglian kingdom.s, DELOS, a .small inland midway between 
Britain po.-.'-esses two wild deer, the red founded by Ella in 560, and united with Asia Minor and Greece, sacred to Apollo, 
deer and the roebuck. The Jullow deer, Beniicia iuto Northumbria by Edwin in This island was selected to be tlie treasury 
so commonly pre.served in our parks, is 6i?0. Bcira eonsisU*d of Durham, York- for tlje contribution made by tljo Con- 

uaid to have been introduced by tlie shire, and parts of Lancashire and West- fcderacy of Greek states (476 ri.c.) in order 

Roman.s, though found hero in a fossil moreland. to provide against Pereian invasion, 

state. Ti;e roebuck is comparatively rare ; DEISM, the sy.=tein of belief of n Lciat, DELPHI, in Greece, oji the north of the 
it is a small deer with sirmll antlers. 'The in W'hich the Deity is regarded as the CorinUiian Gulf, wJiore oracle.n w'ere 
red deer, on tlio other hand, is a largo First Cause of the Universe, who ha.s given delivered by the Pythoness or frenzied 
aniniil with great branched uutloiv ; it the original impetus to all phenomen.!, priestes.^ of Apollo. 

Is still hunted on Exmoor and .shot on ti c- j but whicli thereafter proceed without Dim. DELTA, a tract of land formed of soil 

£?cotch moors. The gre.it Irish elk. now Coiisequentlyljeisthouglifcof asapai tfrom which hiia been brought down by a river 
extinct, is found fo.---diised In the Irish libs creation, with -which De does not and accumulated at its mouth. Thesihapo 

peat. [Refer to Antler, Elk, Reindter, n.eud.'e; therefore miincle or a super- of the delta of the Nile (an equilateral 

Muak JJccr.'] natural revelation is noc deemed credible triangle), like the Greek capital letter 

DEER-FORESTS are wild Irncla of or nec^.'wary, only “ N»itiirnl llcligion ” CDelta), originated tlie name. TTie 

moorland country in whit h deer are can be believed, and unaided reason is plienoincna of tlie age-long formations of 

pre.?iervod, mainly for sjiort. fc^iuh forests rnan’s only faculty by which to apprehend geological strata are often reproduced 
now occupy a largo oxbmt of ground in tlio Deity. The theory of evolution has by deltas under our very eyes iu minia- 

• the Highhind.s of ScotlaiuL The largest exhibited the weaknesses of any such ture. 

of these forests are about 100,000 acres, creed which doc.s not recognise the pres- DEMAVEND,‘‘a volcano in the Elburz 
and the smallest about one-tenth that size. of God in the course of Nature (see Mountain.s, in Persia, souUi of the Cadpian 

Cattle and .sheep arc excluded, a “ sanctn- Paniheiatn); but deism was popuJur in fc'ea ; height, 18,570 feet, 
ary” in which the deer are safe from tlie 17t.h and 18tli ccnturic.s, its most DEBIERARA, a river and province of 
intrusion Is provided, and the heather is famous adherents being Lord Iferbert of British Guiana, »South Anierica : its capital 
periodically burned to favour the growth Chorbury, Ilobbt's, JtoUiigbroke, and is Georgetown. The interior is covered 
of grasses for food. Tiudul. with dense forests, but along the coast and 

DEFENDER OF THE FAITH, ruiei \ DELACRCi.T, FEPwDIN AND. 1799- 1S63, river-b.anks sugar, tobacco, and cotton are 
Defensor, a tit'o bcstow’ed on Henry VTII. ' a French painter of ti-c Uonuvuiic Echool, produced in great abundance. There are 
by tlie Poiie for wiiting agniust Luther; j in which fuiUifulnt'S to nature* is sub- two rainy seasons in the year, ccciin*inff 
it was conrumed by Parli.imcnt in 15-li ; ordinated lo the power of imagination, about the time of our liiid-winter ana 
on our coins it la abbreviated as Fid, a”d ofteDtIme.s aci'nr.'icy of drawing is mid-suminer respectively. 

' Def. sacrificed to brilliancy of i lTci t. DEME'TER, hU'rnlly " Earth Mother,’* 

DEFOE, DANIEL, b. in T<ondon, | ^ DELAGOA BAY, on tiic cast coast of the Greek goddess of corn and fruit, UiS 
1661, d. 1781 ; a political pamphletctT, j ^'Outh yMrica, opposdo tlic centre of the Bom.in Ceres. She was the mother of 
still more famous ns a writcfr of fiction. ' J'ran-<raal, discovered by, and originally I'roserplnu o/ Perpepi ono, who was carriGd 
He was unfortunate in bid businops career, j named after Lorenzo Maniuws. n Por- oil to the under -world by i'Juto. 

■ sad so took to literature; hia political j tnguese, in the ICdh century; chnmnd by DEMOCRACY, the form ol government 
views, ami men's failure to understand ; both Great Britaiu and Portugal fur half in wliich tiie .supreme power ultimately 
his Irony, brought him rcpe.atedly into j a century, but awarded to the latter I'ouf-r rests wdth tho body of the people or 

• troutdc, and cau.sed him to lind his true by tlie French President neting as arbi- commons. In ancient democracies tho 

meUier iu liction. The IVuc-f or n E/udisi}'- tva tor, in 1875. A railway, 4{)b nules long, functious of government were under the 
man (1701) w'as a defeneo of \\ ilii.'un III. ; connects Dclagoa Bay wdth Pretoria and control of *' o popular assembly, which 
the Shortest Wap icith the DissnUcrs was .lohanoesburg (and so with Cape Town). con.si.sted of .all r'*do citizens ol full 
so delicately ironical that boih parties Before the Boer War I'cl.tgoa Bay was ago; but iu modern umes the commons 
felt themselves attacked in it ; tlu» Hymn a serious riv.at to Durban for the trade of elect repr* .sontativea in whose hamla such 
to the nUorp testhied his approeiuUon of tlio TVansvaal uoldfield.s. control lies. 

the conduct of ]m opponents-, and tho\ . DELAROCHE, PAUL, 5. Paris, 17h7, DEMOCP^ATIO PARTY, THE. See 
/lislorif of the XJnvm is a first-hand Houn.-e \ d- 1H50 ; a FveuvU historical painter, of the Rejiehlinm rurty. 
ot infonnaUon as to Uio maunor in wiileh 1 Eclectic Srhm'l, wldeh coinlunes the DEMON, hcemon. 
the Union with Scotland was cllected. 1 brilliant colouring of the llomantic hcIiooI DEMONOLOGY, knowlodpe about de- 
But Defoe’s immortality is as-urod by witii Uie correctin^ss of tho Ola.-^'^io fxliool. mons, the Grpck (-quivalont for the 
Rohinton Crusoe, which did not appear Bis mural decorations of the Paris ftciiool Biblical uuqels, spirits w-he.lher good or 
till 1719, and which wu .? followed by several of I’ine Arts, ami his picture of Gromwcll bad ; dowisli usage has caused the worse 
other imaginative works, which the contemplating tho dead Charles L, are sense to predominate with ns. See Hflpr/ion. 
Arfrfnlwrrxo/Aoa-ttnaispcrhapsbestknown. considered lus best works. DEMOS 'THENES, 6. 38.5, t/. D.O., the 

• He excelled in giving an air of reality DELAWARES, a tribe or rather con- great Athenian orator, who tried to 

to hia creations by tlie uc'^-urai’y and federacy of tribes of North American defend Greek ludependeneo against the 

porsuasivenest of their circumstantial Indians, which formerly dw’clt by the aggressive policy of Philip of Macedon, 

details. Biver Delav.-arc, but were driven inland father of Alexander the Great. Tho 

Dl^REE (1) An arc of a circle con- to the Ghlo, and thence to Arkansas. speeches in wddeh he attacked Philip wert 

jfisting of the 300tli }»art of its circuni- DELECTABLE MOUNTAINS, THE, Philip] lies. 

fcronce. (2) Tlie angle between two radii whence, towwda the end of journey, DEMURRAGE. Refer lo Commercial 
drawn to the extremities of such an arc, Christian, in the Pilgritn^a Progress, gams Dictionary, 

ninety of w'hich make a right angle, his first glimpre of the heavenly Jcr;i.salpm. DENARIUS, the i)rincii>al Itomsn 
■ ' (wTitteu 90°). (8) In Algebra, the descrip- DELFT, a towm iu Holland, eight miles ^'dver coin. It Is ri ferred to in the New 
tion of an equation according to the norili-west of llotterdam; from it was Testament as “ a poniiy.” It w'a.s named 
Idghest power of the unknown cniantity. named tlie pottery, which was once famoua dctiariua beeuuse it was originally 
Bee Latitude and Longitude. but now is little in demand. equivalent to leu of tho cojiper coins, 

DEGREES, titles of distinction (Bach- DELHI, in tlie Punjab, ou the Jumna, mallei anas (den/-’* ten ajiiece ”). 

•lor, Master, Doctor) in various subjects due south of Simla, is famous ^or its DENDERA, in Egypt on wie Nila, 
or faculties (Arts, Science, Divinity, I^aws, Mogul's palace (dating from the time when which are the nuns of tlie temple of 
Medicine, Mu.«ic, A-c.), granted by Univer- Delhi was the Moslem capital of India) Bie temple’s ceiling was drawm 

•ities, (1) to tho-se who have passed the and other ancient buildings, as well os for what is probably a planetary table or 
required examinations, and (at the older iis Government College for Native F.duca- zodiac, now ]ire.:erved in the NatJonaJ 
Univensities) have eompieted a prescribed tion. Its embroidery and goldsmiths’ Library at Pans. DeiMcnm h on tne 

!i ^period of residence ; (2) to persons of work are renowned; but It is chiefly trade route across the I-iby an Desert. 

(j;, ipecial distinction or merit, honoris celebrated as tho centre of tlie Indhin D’ENGEIEN, DUG, Chaidjhy, 1 < < A 

^ ^astaa, without fulliliing any such require- Mutiny in 18r#7, when it was onlj'^ retaken d. 1804 ; left Franco at the KovoluUon, 

b nients. At the newer Uni verHitie.s women by tlie British alter a Uirce monttuH’ and took refuge near Stnisburg. 

'■ 5** with men. siege. Pichegru’s cunsjiiracy to restore the 

I Jlie A^bialiop of Canterbury also has DELI X AH. the Philistine courtesan, Bourbons was discovered, Napoloc^ 

the eight of conferring degrees. who first learned the secret of Sain,?on’a imag^iuei that D’Engluen was Imphcated, 
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him seized, brought to Paris, and 

bENIS, SAINT, missionary from Rome 
to l^noe about 260 A.D., first bishop of 
Paris, six miles from which is the famous 
abbey founded in his memory. 

DENMARK, a Scandinavian kingdom, 
including besides the peninsula of Jutland, 
the islands of Zealand, l?uncn, and Laaland 
(which lie in the Cattegat, or strait leading 
to the Baltic), Bornholm (in the Baltic), 
the Faroe Isles and Iceland (in the North 
Atlantic), and Greenland. The capital is 
Oqpenhagen, on Zealand, opposite the 
Swedish coast, and tlie otlier towas are 
Aarhnus, Odensee, Elsinore, and Aalborg. 
The chief exports are provisions, specially 
butter ; the chief imports are textile goods. 
Its area is 14,100 square miles, and its 
population including that of tiie Faroe 
Islands is over two and a half millions. 

DENTATUS, M. CURIUS, Koman consul 
in 290 B.O. Ho succeeded In driving 
Pyrrhus, king of Epirus, out of Ibily ; In 
later days he was revered as a t^jical 
Roman, both in his patriotism and in the 
simplicity of his life. 

DENT BLANCHE, a pe.<k in tlie Alpf^, 
Just north-west of the Mattcrhoni, in 
Valais, 14,300 feet high. 

DENTISTRY, the work of the dentist, 
whether mechanical^ to provide artificial 
teeth, or aiirgical^ to scale, stop, or extract 
the natnral teeth. The use of anccsihetics 
(such as ether, nitrous oxide, &o.), 
has facilitated the dentist's work in late 
years, and great improvement has been 
made in the construction of artlfioiol 
teeth, which are mootly of porcelain, fitted 
into the mouth on a plate of gold or 
vulcanite. 

DENT DU MIDI, a peak in the Alps in 
Valais, between the Ehono and the Savoy 
frontier, about 16 miles touth of the 
east end of the Ljike of Geneva. Height, 
10,760 feet. 

DENUDATION, the proocss by which 
water (rain, rivers, Ac.), gradually wcais 
away tlie surface of tlio rocks of the eart h’s 
crust, and carries the soil of! to deposit 
it else wher e. See Delta. 

DENVER, a city in Colorado, U.S.A., on 
the Pacific side among the Kocky Moun- 
tains ; the centre of a mining industry 
which is most flourishing, tlic mines being 
specially productive in silver, lead, iron, 
gold, and coal. 

DEOOAND. Until 184G, when the law 
was abolished, any personal chattel that 
was the cause of human dciith was con- 
fiscated to the crown to be applied to some 
pious use {Deo dandum^*' lo be given to 
God ”). 

DE PROFUNDIS, " out of tlie deep,” 
the Latin or Vulgate commencement of 
the 129th Psalm (Prayer Book Version), 
one of the seven penitential psalms, 

DE QUINCEY, 6. Manchester, 1785, 
d. 1859 ; a famous essayist, and the author of 
“Oonfessions of an Opium Eater,” a series 
of papers for the London Magazine, in which 
he analysed his own experiences. Ho was 
the friend of Charles Lamb, Coleridge, 
Wordsworth, and Southey. 

DERBY, the county-town of Derbyshire, 
famous for its porcelain and ailk. It Is 
the centre of the Midland Railway system, 
and a ^od tourist centre for tlie ^enery 
of the Peak district. The eastern part of 
the coun^ comes within the Le^s and 
Nottingham coal field. (For population, 
etc., see p. 002.) 

DERBY, EARL OF. (1) The title w’as 
conferred in 1485 after the battle of 
Bosworth, on Thomas, Lord Stanley, wIjo 
had contributed largely to the success of 
Henry VII. In that battle. (2) Edward 
Stanley, 14th Earl of Derby, b. 1709, d. 
1869, a prominent etatesman of the 19 th 
century, wai Secretary of State for the 
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Colonies in the Whig administration of 
1833. He opposed Peel os a protectionist 
in 1845, and became Prime Minister in 
1852, subsequently returning to power 
again in 1858 and in 18GG. A vehement 
orator, he was known as the ** Rupert of 
Debate.” He cared, however, little for 
oflice, and loft a mark of liis scholurly 
attainments in his translation of Horner. 

DERBYSHIRE, one of the midland 
counties, .south of Yorkshire. In the 
north is tiie rugged Peak di.siritrt, with 
lovely dales and caverns. Hero arc tlie 
health resorts of Buxton and Matlock with 
tiioir warm mineral springs. The county 
is famous for its splendid halls and man- 
sions, such as Iladdon Hall and Chats- 
w’orth, as well as for Its abbey ruins and 
fine churches. Derbyshire is singularly 
rich in metals and minerals. Its chief 
manufactures are silk, cotton, hosiery, 
lace, and porcelain. Its chlof towns In 
addition to the two already named, arc 
Derby. Clie sterfie ld, Glossop, and lUecston, 

DERBY, THE, a horse race of one nnd 
a half miles mn at Epsom on tlie last 
Wednesday in May (sometimes the first 
In June). It Is named after Lonl Derby, 
who Instituted it in 1780. 'I’o breed and 
run a Derby winner is recognised as win- 
ning the blue ribbon of the turf. 

DERVISHES, Mohammedan monks, 
vowed to poverty and celibacy, often 
living as beggars (-Irablc, fakirs). Their 
in.‘*pu*ation, or ratlicr frenzy, is lu- 
tensifled by dancing and howling. In 
the war with the Mahdi, in the Soudan, 
the name ” Dervishes ” was commonly 
applied to his troops. 

DERWENTWATER, the most beau- 
tiful lake in the Lake District, in the south 
of Cumberland, with Keswick on its north 
aide, backed by Skiddaw ; through It flows 
the Derwent. 

DERWENTWATER, EARL OP. In 

1715 he took the lead In England in tlie 
Jacobite rising which was to place the 
rrotender on the throne instead of George 
I. ; the rising was utterly criLslied at 
Preston, and Derwcntw’atcr was beheaded 
on Tower Hill, 1716. ^ 

DESCARTES, RENE, 1596-1050 ; the 
forerunner of modern plulosof>hurs as 
di.stinguishcd from the .Schoolmen of the 
Middle Ages. His system is called the 
Cartesian, and attempted to find the 
criterion of truth within rather tliuu 
without, in the thinking subject rather 
than in cither the object of thought or any 
external authority. Cogilo, ergo sum, 

” I think, tiicrefore I exi.«t,” was tiiC 
formula at the basis of his philosophy. 

DESMOULINS. BENOIT CAMILLE, b. 
1760, guillotined 1794 ; one of the leaders 
in storming the Bastille in 1789 ; voted 
for the death of Louis N VI. ; supported 
Danton and the less extreme llovoin- 
tionists against Robespierre, and this led 
to his fall. 

DESPOBLADO. (literally desert), a 
waste plateau more then 9,000 feet above 
the sea level, on the borders of Bolivia and 
Argentina. 

destroyers, or torpedo boat de- 
stroyers, are vessels varying from about 
300 to 350 tons displacement, with a .speed 
of about 30 knots, designed to act against 
torpedo boats. Tliey carry ton^e(loc.s 
and quick-firing guns, and when acting in 
squadrons are caiiablo of cfTectivo harass- 
ing tactics against batUe-shipa and 
cruisers. 

DETONATORS arc employed to explode 
dynamite or gun cotton in a manner th.at 
increaseii the effectlvcnc3.s of the discharge. 
They are cartridges of copper tubing 
containing compres.scd fulminate of mer- 
cury, and are fired by a fine train of 
an powder enclosed in a waterproof 
raiding. 
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DETROIT, In Michigan, U.S.A.., on thi 
river of the same name, pos.seasing a flrst- 
dasLS harbour and excellent communication 
by rail and water. By means of canals, 
the MisRis.<«ippi effects a junction with the 
St. Lawrence at Detroit, which is an 
important centre for the timber trade and 
for boat -building. 

DETROIT RIVER, connecting Lake 
St. Clair (and so Lake Huron) with Lake 
Erie, in the basin of the St. Lawrence. 
Its banks are lined with fniit orchards, 
and it forms part of a most valuable 
highway from tlie centre of the continent 
of North America to the Atlantic. 

DETTINGEN, in nortli-west Bavaria, on 
the ilain, 24 miles above Frankfort, the 
scene of the victory of England and Austria 
over France and Spain in 1713. This was 
the Ia.st occasion when on English monarch 
(George II.) commanded our army in 
person on tlie field of b.attle. 

DEUCATJON, a mytliical hero, who 
built a ship, and thus with his wife, 
1‘yrrhtt, was .saved from tlie flood sent by 
Zeus. The oniclo ^bmlo tlio couple rc- 
people the earth by throwing the bones 
of tlic'ir mother behind them ; these tliey 
rightly intcrpr(!ted as stones. lYom 
tho?c filing by Deucalion men sprang up ; 
from those by Pvrrha, women. 

DEUTERONOMY. literally, the 
“ Second Law,” the fifth book of the 
Bible. It claims to contain the addresses 
delivered by Moses to the Israelites 
shortly before his death, in which were 
recapitulated God's blessing.^ to them and 
thoir duties to Him. The tendency of 
some modern critici.sra Is to a.^.-jgn a fax 
later date to the book, and to identify it 
with the ** Law of the Lord” found (and 
compiled, some critics add), in the Temple 
in the reign of Josiah (622 B.c.) ; some 
critics however, admit the literary unity of 
the book, though not ascribing it to Mosea. 

DEVEREUX, PENELOPE, a lady who 
married Lord Rich, but with whom Sir 
riiilip Sidney (1554-158G) fell in love, and 
wJiom he eelebrabis a.s Stella in his sonnete 
Astrophel and Stella. 

DEVEREUX, ROBERT (second Earl 
of El•.^exX 1507-1C01, who succeeded the 
Earl of Leic’cster as favourite of Queen 
Elizabeth, w^as present at the taking of 
Cadiz. As T^ord Lieutenant of Ireland he 
failed to subdue Tyrone's rebellion, and 
soon after bis premature return to Court 
he Cried to rouse a revolt in London, but 
failed and was beheaded. 

DEVEREUX, ROBERT (third Earl of 
Essex), son of tlie preceding, commander 
of the Parliamentary army at the beginning 
of the Civil War in (yharlcsl 's reign. He 
was too cautious and slow for the vigoroui 
Cromwell, whose Self-Denying Ordinance 
caused his retirement from command in 
1641. 

DEVIL’S ADVOCATE. The act of 
canonisation in tiic Roman Church 
follows upon a form of trial in which 
the reasons against the proposal are 
stated by tiie adrocatus diaboli, or 
dev il's a d voca te, f^cc Canonisation. 

DEVIL, THE, or SATAN, tJie former word 
meaning accuser, the hitter ativ^sarg. 
The .Jewish belief, whi<‘h we find in Uie 
New* Testament, in the devil seems to have 
developed mainly after the Exile, when 
Persian influence was strong (from 680 
n.c.), but it was ever free from the 
dualism which tainted Zoroastrianism, in 
which were piistulated two independent 
powers of light and ditrkne.«s, good and 
evil. Borne thoologl.'uis now deny the 
pensonality of the devil, and a(x?ount for 
our Lord's teaching on the matter as an 
accommodation to the ideas prevalent in 
His day. 

DEVIL’S BRmaE, THE, by which the 
road over Mount izi, Gothara epam the 
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Roussi, a tributary of the Rhino vshicli 
flows through Lake Lucerne. The bridge 
cros-^es a deep diasm, 4, COO feet above the 
sea level. In other places bridges are 
similarly named when they occupy 
diflicult positions. 

DEVONPORT, on the mouth of the 
Tamar, in Devonshire, two miles west of 
Plymoutli. Ilere is a naval ar.-enal, and 
dockyards line the ostnary . It forma, wi th 
the adjoining town of i’lvmonth, an im- 
portant naval station. (For pojmlntion, 
etc., see p, 003.) 

DEVONSHIRE, a county in the south- 
west of England, forming with Cornwall 
a peninsula between the hhigliah and 
Rristol Channels. The tableland of Ex- 
moor occupies the nortJi, that of D irlmoor 
the south. The chief rivers arc the lixe, 
Tamar, Torridge, and Dart; tlu? mo.st 
important town.s are Exeter, Plymouth, 
Devonport, liarnstaple, Jiidtfofd, v.ith 
several seaside resorts, such a.s 'J’orquaj" 
and Ilfracombe. Agriculture and dairy- 
farming are the cliief iudustriea. 

DEVONSHIRE. DUpi OF. I he houno 
of Cavendish attainea ducal rank in the 
reign of William III. For distingui.-.hcd 
menibeiM of the house see under Cavenciiih, 
Lord Frederick; Cavaidiafi, IJctir;/; eini 
Devonshire, Dtirhe'is of. The eighth duko 
(6. who succeeded to the title in 1891, 
and had boon long known ns the Marquis 
of nartliifhon, w’as a yi»'omineiit, nicniber 
of the ministries of Lord John Eiissell and 
Mr. Olad.stono. In 188r» bo severed Ms 
connection with Mr. OKulstone on the. 
Home Ilulc Qufetino, ond bronmo Ircdcr 
of the Libcrnl p.irt.v. in 1903 

bo left Mr. Balfonr'.s ministry on the 
question of Tarii'I Pefonn, and becfinio 
jUTsident of tl:e l’nio:ii:-t lYec Foi.d 
.League. "J'he Duke was well kno^vn as n 
princely Lord-, a sound and cautions 
})olitici':m, til'll ;i groal and l.rnellccnt land- 
owner; cl. 1908. 

DEW. Tlic amount of wilor-vapourthnt 
the tittuospluTc can liokl nt any given time, 
depend.s largely on the, temprrntnvc of 
the atmo.^phere at, tlie moment. A 
continued fall in (cinyieratiirc will lead 
to a point when tho vapour vlll begin 
to concleriao as dew. A doudy nlglit, is 
iinfuvourahle to tho deposition of dew, 
for cloud.^ rndlnte heat luick to tlio exirlh 
and BO prevent the fall of temperature 
nccess.ary to its forirution, whilst winds 
interfere with the .stillness nccc.ssnry t<» 
condens.'ition. If tho temperature of llic 
purf.'U’o of the ground be below freezing- 
vjoint, tho vapour i.s deposited as lioar 
frost. 

DEWAR. SIR .T AIMES, h. nt Kincarclinc, 
18-13, an eminent chemist. He bec:nne 
professor of chemistry at Cambridge (1875) 
and at tho Royal Institution (1877). IJo 
h-is achieved wonderful rcsulta in tho 
liquefaction and solidification of gases ot 
low temperatures, and wins associated 
with Sir F. Abel in Uic invention of 
cordite. 

DE WET, CHRISTIAN RUDOLF, b. 

IS 54, a celebrated guerilla warrior who, 
after bringing about the Purr.mdcr of 
two Britisli battalions at Kirliolson's 7s ek, 
was appointed chief commandant of tho 
Orange Froo State forces in tho great 
Boor War (1899). lie captured a huge 
convoy at Watorval Drift, ambushed 
Broadwood at Sanna’s Post, capturing 
a convoy and si.v guns, and took 470 
prisoners at Reddersburg — all within two 
months (Fobruary-April, 1900). Dinvcn 
acro3.s tho Vaal. he captured tlic garrison 
at peweUdorp (November). In Febniarv, 
poi, he evaded Jvitch«ner’B grout " sweej)- 
mg movement,” and made a raid into 
Capo Colony, where he lost all his guns 
ana transport. He was still uncapturod 
When peace was concluded at Vcfecuiging. 
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DEWE7, GEORGE. An American Ad- 
miral, 6. 1837, at Montpelier, U.S.A. In 
the Spanksh-American War he destroyed 
the Spanish Fleet off Cavit»5, In the Bay of 
Manila, 1898. A few months later his 
fleet aided U'o troop.s under General 
Merritt in tho capture of Manila. 

DE WITT, JAN, b. at Dort, 1G25, d. 1673, 
a Dutch statesman of republican principles, 
the inveterate foe of the House of Orange, 
whose head w'as Prince William, Wrho 
afterw’ards became William HI. of England. 
Do Witt perished with Ids brother Corne- 
lius in a riot at tlie Hague. 

DHAWALAGIRI, a peak in the Tllinalaya 
Mountains, 20,826 foot high, only some 
2,000 feet les.s than Everest, tho highest 
mountain In tho world, both peaks being 
situated on the border of Nepal. 

DIALS, SUN instruments for ascertaining 
the time of day by measuring tlie sliadows 
throwm liy the sun on to a plate (mostly 
a plane of metal), on which is fixed a 
metal stylo. Ilio latter Is mostly made 
parallel to tlie earth’s axis, and points to 
tho North Pole. The plate is usually 
eltlier horlriontal or vertical, and the 
divisions for the various hours have to be 
marked off after trlgonometricHl calcula- 
tions based on tlie latitude of tho place 
where the dial is to be used. 

DIALOGUE. or con vers:ition. I n litcra - 
tirre, a form of composition which onablos 
the author '.o advance various oapcct-s of 
the snbicct under d!St’Uf’.°ion without 
Identif.ving himself necessarily wltli any 
of them. J'lato thus used the dialoguo 
with great success in philosophy, its form 
doubtless being puggetfted to him by tho 
oonvereatfon.s and cntccld.sms whlcfi bis 
master Focrafes employed. Ii the 
theatre, a dialogue Is tho opposite of a 
soliloquT, and in the ancient drama it was 
opposed to the chorus (wddeh wa.s a Itiiid 
of rccltatlvc\ 

DIAMONDS, precious BtoncK con.«isting 
of pure carbon cryviaUised, ond varying 
in colour from jiure whito to deep blsck. 
'riicy are often toimd at the, bottom of tlie 
cl iy or mud that undorlu"r the finer B;)niJy 
deposit of rivers, but are also found em- 
bedded in Handstono or ouartz, os in 
Brazil ; consequently bo colled diamond 
mines are either meirely washings o* river 
mud, or simply dlggln^for stones that may 
happen to do cosed in the ro<'L. In the 
Fouth African mines, aliafts are punk much 
ns for coal, tho earth is brought up In 
buckets, wu:=liod In “cradles,” and then 
sorted — all these procosscs being now 
performed by machinery. The oldest 
diamonds were found in linlia, notably at 
Oolconda (near Hyderabad, In central 
India), and in some of the Juast Indies ; 
Binalicr ones have been found during the 
last two centuries in the Brazilian mines. 
During last century they were found in the 
Ural Mountains, in Anafrnlia, and in North 
Carolina and Georgia, U.S.A. In 1S70 
came tho dlscovorv of a rich diamond 
field near Kimberley. Since tbot time 
the mines of Kimberley have yielded an 
average return worth b,.tweeu two and 
three millions per annum. 

DIANA, a Roman goddess, itkntincd 
with the Greek Artemis; thr twin-sister 
of Apollo ; born at Delos ; the goddess of 
the moon and of hunting. Her temple ot 
Epehsus was one of the seven wonders of 
the w Grid. 

DIAPASON, the term vu-cd by the Greek., 
for on octave. In I'rcncb it clcnotc.s 
musical pilch. In England Die name is 
given to cerbiin stops of an organ that 
e.xtend throughout the whole compus:; of 
the keyboard. 

DIAPHRAGM, literally a pnrtilion. 
denotes (1) In anatomy, the midriff, a 
inusclo BOparating the chest from the 
abdomen (Sec MeJ. Did.') ; (3) in optics, 
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a disc W'hlch moves across a tube narrow- 
ing Uie aperture through which lighl may 
pa.s.s. The term is also applied to the 
vibrating plate of a telephone. 

DIARY, a daily regi.ster of th© occur- 
rences of each day. Morley’s Life of 
Gladstone contains copioas extracts from 
the statesman’s diary, whicli filled forty 
small volumes in double columns. Among 
the groat diaries of our literature may bo 
mentioned tlio-se of Faniuel Poi>ys, John 
Evelyn, Madame D’Arbby, ami’ Thomas 
ifoore. 

DIATOMS, minute plants of the class 
Algne^ abounding on rocks in tho sea, on 
the moistened surfaces of stones, in rivet 
mud, &C. They sometimes reproduce by 
conjugation, but of toner increase by mere 
division. The foasil remains of their 
silicious (or flinty) envelopes, which aro 
iractically indestructible, have accumu- 
oted in myrisd.s of myrlad.s to form some 
of the later rocks of the eartli'.s crust, 
and trlpoli stone i.s compo-sod entirely of 
them. 

DIAZ, LARTHOLOMEW, a Bortu- 
gne.so navigator who iiro.-'ccuted the 
exploration of the coast of West Africa, 
and was the first to pa.is the Cape Of Good 
Hope ; he died In 

DIBDIN, CHARLES, &. Soutliampton. 
1745, d. 1814 : the writer of many famoas 
sea pongs, including Tom Boicling, which 
fostered tho naval spirit of Englishmcu 
much as the poonvs of Tyrtieus are said 
to have encouraged tlio Spartans in the 
seventh century R.O. 

DICKENS, CHARLES, b. Landport, 
1812. d. 1870. Ills noveks arc marked 
by nurnonr, wdt, patlios, and purpose, 
though somctlmc.s criticised for tlieir 
e-xtravagance, cxagg'ratioii, and super- 
fidallty. He began" life is a novvp.apr.r 
rojiorter ; his ” Sketches by Boz ” (1836), 
and "Pickw iek Bapers,” madchisfnme, and 
among his no'''’ols ilierc then followed 
” Oliver Twist,” ” Old Curiosity Shop,* 

” Barnaby Rudgo,” ” Martin Chuzzlowit,” 

** Dombey ' nd" Son,” “David Copper- 
field,” ‘*^Talo of *wo Cities,” ‘‘Our 
Mutual lYlend,” d-i. . For a little while 
be was ed’lor of the iAeirr, and later 

of Household Words and All the Year 
liourid ; but liis true grentneaj can be 
beat judged when it is reraembered that ho 
was the creator of Mr.Pickwuck,8ara\Veller, 
Mrs, Qamp, Mark Taploy, Agnes, Dora, 
Uriah Heep, and hosts of other characters 
who are the intimate friends of most 
English spealiing people on both sides of 
the Atlantic. 

DICTATOR, the name of an e.xtra- 
ordlnary magistrate in tho Roman republic. 
In a public crisis with which tho ordinary 
oQlcials were incapable of dealing, a 
dictator would bo nominated to take 
supreme command of the State for not 
more than six months. As his word 
was law tho name Is often applied now to 
any irresponsible, supremo magistrate. 

DIDDLER, JEREMY. A name for an 
nnprincipled.impecnnioiis adventurer, orig- 
inating in a character in James Kenny’s 
Raising the Wind (written in 1S03), w'ho 
does every tiling at other people’s ex- 
pense. 

Dn>0, the my thical foundress of Ckirtli ?. go 
(about 863 D C.), and daugiitai of Belus, 
king of Tyre. Virgil, in the beginning of 
the JEnei’d, makes her fall in love with 
..Eneas after the fall of Troy (about 1.100 
n.C.), and commit suicide by burning 
herself on her own pyre when that hero 
continues his voyage to Italy. 

DIEPPE, on the French coast, in Nor- 
mandy, between Calais and Havre, a 
favourite watering-place, and specially 
known to Ihiglish travellers in connection 
with the Ncwliaven-Dleiipc route to the 
Contlncut, 
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I WOENB (lit- « terribU: Ut<I), a genn* 
which 1 l«ynin, a translation of of extinct, wingless birds peculiar to 

wmcb is contained in “ nvuma Anoioni 


^ *' Hymns Ancient 

DIFFUSION, the process by which two 
gases or two liquids intermingle, when 
brought into contact with one another, 
although their densities may differ, it is 
owing to this proco.<»s that the atnioa- 
pnere is or a uniform character, tiiat 
2? luniea speedily are dis^if.ated, and 
Sbuted^ of the sea is evenly dis- 1 

. WC®y»,^SIR EVERARD, 1. 1581, 
banged ICOC, for coim)lit’i<y in the Gun- 
Eowder Plot. Tils boh, tiir Kenelm 
Digby (1606-1G05), gained considerable 
reputation for liis philosophical and 
bterary works. 

^ DIJON, in France, In the valley of the 
Saone (a tributary of tiie lllione), the 
town in the province of JUirgundv, 
and tlie centre of its wine trade. 

DILEMMA* a logical argument which 
alternative as.snuiptions (one of 
wWch muft be accei)tod), and bIiows tliat 
either way tlie opponent is defeatpd— 
or as wo say, caught between “ the horns 
of a diieinma." 

dingo, the Australian dog. It is of 
wolf-like appearance, and given to ravaging 


New Zealand. One species was pro- 
bably the most gigantic bird that ever 
existed. 

DffLODOCUS CARNEGII is a fossil 
reptile dLscovered in the Jurassic strain 
of W^yoming. It belongs to the Dinosaurs 
an extinct order occurring in Kuropcan 
.strata. The reptile had a .short body but 
a neck and tail of groat length, tlie total 
length being 80 feet, and the height at 
the shoulders 11 feet. It xvas aquatic 
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Earl of Beaconsfleld, and the following 
year attended the Congress of Berlin cS 
the Eastern Question, from whi^ ha 
returned with Lord Salisbury bearing 
" peace with honour.** Nothing has mora 
brilliantly vindicated his politic k sagacity 
than his actiul^ition of a preponderating 
influence for Great Britain in the Sue® 
Canal by the purchase of the Khedive's 
shares at the cost of £4,000,000. lu 18SC 
the Liberals returned to power, but few 
would be found to deny that the present 
popularity ot tho Conservative party 
among the masses, and the imperi.ali9t 


I herldvorous. A cast of tho skeleton among the masses, and the Impermliat 

J38I. 1 was firesentcd to the Natural History ideals so prevalent now, are tlie heritage 
London by Mr. Carnegio in of Mr. Disraeli’s prescience; and these 
features have lieen rendered per- 
DIP TERA (Iifc- tiPO'trinfffdy^ an order manent by the ** I’rimrose IjCague,** 
or insects which inclnd&s tlic gnat, the formed in liis memory. His many novels, 
common honao fly, fclie mo-squito, and (of wluVh /^f/iair was tlip last), though 
otJier inseot^i whioh Rmnofimivi oof on 


the Vli^n secreted In the feet) the insects can 


otlier insects which Bometimes act ii» 
scavengers, but often are peats. They dis- 
Bcminate many diseases, notably malaria, 
yellow fever, tyxdioid, and slpcping sfok- 
n(S.s. They are c-sscntial to many flowers 
for effecting fertilisation. Ttieir di.^tin- 
guiBhing marks are the antenna* or horn.H. 
tho probo'-cis, tho three small eyas on the 
back of the head (in addition to tho two 
at ils side), and tho delicate, suckers on 
the feet by which (aided by a sticky 
fluid .secreted in the feet) the insects can 


almost exterminated. 

DlNOCE RATA (lit. terrible horns')^ 
ttn extinct order of mammals found in the 
Eocene strata of North America, having 
on eaoli foot five toas, each ending in a 
hoof. 

DINOSAURIA (lit. terrible lizards), 
m named by I’rote'.^or Owen, and classified 
by Prolofi-ior Huxley among the O.aafhos- 
cdlda, _an extinct order of Heptilas nearlv 
allied in dcvciopmc.nt to the Aves or 
Birds. 

DINOTHERIUM (lit. terrible 6t',75r)> 1 17t* > to I7i>i), 
a fo.^sil mammal somewhat resembling Die DISCOUNT, the sura dedu/ted from an 

ar,’oant in ronsidcration of piompf 'r’T- 
tusks cm, IP" downwards. Tim-' ? ■u-id.. tins diOtoreno' between tho erdii 
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widely popular at ono time, are rarely 
read now — tlielr brilllam^y being dis- 
figured by an utter innde(pinoy of 
conception both of charactera and con- 
ditions. 

DISSENTERS. jRofer to “Noncon- 
formists ” in Index. 

DISSOLVING VIEWS, given by two raaglo 
lanterns, each of which in turn throws its 
image, on to the same area of tho screen. 
Wlieu oil light U n.*'.ed, a shut ter arranged 
which alternately covers and uncovers 
the aperture of each lantern ; when linio 
light is employed, a “ diswolving tap “ 


v>TnTi/»n,^Tw«« employed, a diB.solving tap 

DIRECTORY, THE. (1) In tho Roman simply turns the light off iu one lantern 
t fmrcti, the name of the book enumerating and on in tho otlier. alternately, 
the sms to he pnntiirml nhiMnf nf I T\Tcmrtiufif»tsf> .. j 


the sins to be euquirecl about at confession. 
(2) The book of directions for public 
worship drawn np «t Westmin.-^tcr In 1(144 
to super.Bcde the Prsyer Book. (J) 'J’hc 
Commitb.'e of five w’h:(*h formed the 
Executive Government of IVruu'c from 
the end of the reisrn of Tcm>r and the death 
of Robespierre, down to the .sole (.’on-ulnte 


I DISTEMPER, a kind of calarrli which 
I oftens att/u^ks young dogs, the symptoms 
I I'ciiig a hard cough and running from the 
ej'fts atid nose, whitdi r(«sult iu a gradual 
wasting aw'ay of the ti.ssues. 

DISTRICT OF COLUiWBIA. Pee TPiaA- 

ing'nn. 

DISTRINGAS. Pee Conmercial Die- 


istics, as at pre^-ent the nkull is the onlx' 
part of the skeleton that has been dis- 
covered. 

DWWIDDIE, ROBERT, 1(102-1770, 
a P-cotclimrii), who was Crovemnr of 
Virginia from 1752 to 175S, end through 
whose advice Ohio wa.s foriniilly annexed. 

DIOCLETIAN, Roman emj[)eror from 
284 to 305 A D, in which year he volun- 
tarily abdiimted. On the division of the 


operations the lioldcr of a RHl of Excliangc 
(that is. a jfromiHe to pay a certain sum n'n 
a Certain d.'ite), often prefers to receive 
ready money, and so sells hU bill in the 
market at a reduction (whh'h will T;;ry 
according to the current rate of in (crest, 
and the tinse the bill haa “to run;”) tl)e 
difference between tho face value of tJic 
bill and the ennh received for it w its 
discnifnt. (See “ Discountiug a Bill,’' in 


>;sss'« i „TZ^h as- 

Aull^« martyr, at. j a well-known author At first he was 


Alban, wa** killed, 

Dip'GENES, born 412 B.c. at Pinope 
on the Black 8ca, died 323 at Corinth 
a cynic philosopher, whose ostentatioua 
contem])t for life’s comforts is said to have 
led him to take up hi? residence in a tub 
When Alexander tho Great, standing 
in front of his tub, a.sked what boon he 
could grant Diogenes, the latter merely 
said, *' stand out of my light.” 

DiOME'DES, a mythical Greek hrro 
son of Tydeus (thereforo called Tydid^)] 
who took part in the exjiodil ion against 
Thebes, and in the siege of Troy, and greatly 
distinguished himself for valour, 
DIONY'SUS, the Roman Bacchus, 
god of wine and representative of the 
reproductive powders of nature, son of Zeus 
and Semele. His wanderings in the East, 
in the course of which he .si tread the ele- 
niente of civilization through all the coun- 
triei of the known world, are the subject 
ot many myths. Tho dithyrambic iiymns 
in his honour afterwards developed into 
the olaasical Greek drama. , 

DIORAMA. See Pamrama, I 


articled to a solicitor, tiien !)e embarked 
in literature, his earliest novel being Fivmn 
Grey. In 1837 ho entered Parliament as 
Conservative member for Maidstone, 
after having twice couttsted Wycombe 
uasuccessfully as a Radical. His first 
Bpe<*ch, though a failure at tlis time, haa 
become famous for ito prediction to the 
House, ” Hie time will come when you will 
hear me.” In 1841 he became member for 
Shrewsbury, and befran his attack on Sir 
Robert Peel’s Free Trade Policy. On 
the death of Lord George Bentitick, in 
1848, he becanto Protectionist leader in the 
Commons. Ho was Gjujicellor of the 
Exchequer in Lord Derby’s three Admin- 
istrations (1852-.3, l«r>«-9, 18G0-8), and 
in 18(58 became premier. It was duo to 
his insight tliut the Gou.servativos passed 
the Tiofnrm Bill of 18G7, hut his rcslcoia- 
tion at the end ot the next year brought in 
a Liberal Ministry under Mr. Qlud.stene, 
whi(di lasted till 1874. The Conserva- 
Uves then returned to office with a Ktrong 
majority in tho Commons. In 1877 Mr I 
Disraeli went to the Upper House os 1 


Of Napolco.n Ruomi parte, that is from 

17£'>tol700. DIVAN, a Persian word applied to a 

state councillor room in which it is held ; 
uUo th« cuvtiioncd geata of a reception 
rooni. Thti word has tho further meaning 
of a ( oIle(*j|or) of f» 0 ''‘rr).?. 

DIVIDE, THE GREAT, the name 
given to tlie Tvatershed foruied bv the 
Kooky Monriteirw in tho fTnitej ja'tiites, 
.'^effarat ing the long rivers flowing to the 
.Atlantic from the nbort onfM flowing to the 
1 ‘aci/ 10 . 

DIVTNA COMMEDIA, 8cc /Mnie. 
DIVINE RIGHT, UiO theorv that royal 
power h: derived direct from Govl, to Whom 
alone tin: monarch is rcsponsihle ; accord- 
ingly he is above the law, wjUi which he 
can dispensve, (the “ disp-onsiug power,”) 
when he thinks fit. As luts often hap- 
penrd, what was intended to withstand 
papal aggrcsalon became itself a means of 
opf»reH*5ion. The kini:’8 in.-istmeo on his 
div'ino right In actual practice led to tho 
ex(s*ution of Gliarlcs I. and the abdication 
of James II, On tlio Coiitlncnt this doc- 
trino provoked the extreme form of the 
oountei-tho(>ry that *‘ tlie people is the 
solo .source of tiovereign power," vvliiifli was 
elaborated inte the Social Oontract Theory 
by ItouRseau and others, and p'ived tlfe 
way for Uie ideals of the French Ilevolii- 
tion at the close of the ISth century. In 
England, a century earlier, Milton and 
Algernon Sidney led the attack on divine 
right, whiles the philosopher Hobbes was 
ite most notiitslc dcfcinler. 

DIVING BKIiL, an apparatiiM to enabl 
persons to remain under water a cott- 
Bifkrahle time. Two prindplea are In- 
volved In Its working — (1) the preswur® 
that a liquid can exert at any point within 
iteclf is jiroportional to the depth of that 
point ; and (2) the pre-wure that a gas can 
exert Ui proportional to its density, which 
increases as the bulk or volume of the 
same amount of gas decreaseB. If an 



Div. 

Inserted tambler be forced straight down 
into water so that the air in it does not 
escape, the deeper the tumbler goes the 
greater will be the pressure of the water 
on the contained air, and the greater tlie 
pressure on the air, t>«e less will be its 
volume, and the higher in the tumbler 
will the water rise. The same thing 
exactly takes place in the diving-bell, 
^d ao to keep a sufficient volume of air 
in tlio bell, and to supply the men with 
fresh air for breatliing. a supply of fresh 
air is constantly forced into it tlirough a 
tube from above. Often now a diving 
dress of India-rubber Is used instead of a 
diving bell. U’he Iiclmct, however, is of 
strong metal, and serves as the air-reser- 
voir ; or the air reservoir is placed on the 
diver’s back, with a tube by wbicli ho may 
inhale tlio air, while he exjuds air into the 
water by a second tulje, which is fitted 
with a powerful valve to prevent water 
getting in. 

DIVmiNO ROD, a forked branch, 
insually of hazel, which is canied by the 
diviner, and is said to dip wiiere water (or 
sometimes various «uneri ds) is concealed 
in the earth. Some of the phenomena 
associated with tlio use of the divining- 
rod are too well authenticated to be wholly 
ascribed to charlatanism, and are often 
now referred to animal magnotism by way 
of exy»lanation. 

DIXIE LADY FLORENCE. &. 1857. d, 
1905, pi'.t. j.ovolist, arul c.^plorcr. Slie 
OTplorcd J^■^ta^onia with her brother, Lord 
Francis wlio afterwards was 

killed on the .'d d/friiorn. t^Jjo acted as 
war-corrc-iponiicit in the Jloor War 
{1881--1}), find tf)ok a leading part in 
questions of woipcn's rigid, s. 

DIXIE’S LAND, a term for the Southern 
Stales in the Ciul War, and for nigs'cr 
land In general ; derived from the refrain 
of a nigger song about a slave owner named 
Dixie. 

DIXON, WILT, 2AM HEPWORTH, 6. 
1822, d. 187'.>, for sixteen years editor of 
the Athenieuiu. o biographer, iiislorian, 
and traveller. Cbicf works : — “ lafe of 
John Howard,” ” 'Villhiin I’enn.” ” I’er- 
sonal llistorvof Lord bacon," “'J'helloly 
Land,” “Spiritual Wives,” and “Her 
Majesty’s Tower.” 

DNIEPER, a river 1,230 miles long, 
^Jrainin;' the sold h-west of Kutwiri, and flow- 
ing into the llla'd-: Sea at Kherson, about 
SO ir ilrs t asf of Odessa. There is a mag- 
nificent susjicnHjou bridge over this river 
at Kiev, .Tud engineering works have over- 
come the impediments caused to navigation 
by the cntarairts below Ekatorinoalav. 

DNIESTER, a river 700 miles long, 
rising in the Carpathians, and flowing 
througli Austrian G.alicia and the soutli- 
west of Russia into the Black Sea about 30 
■miles south of Odessa. Its numerous falls 
and its general shallowness render it of 
little use for navigation. 

DOAB, in Lidia, the name for any 
■district between two rivers, but specially 
for the country botiveen the Ganges and 
its tributary the Junma. 

DOCETZ^ (Greek do/aro, I appear,) an 
«arly heresy which tried to explain the 
Incarnation t>y saying that our Lord’s 
iiuman nature and form were only apparent. 
This theory was often due to the (inostic 
notion of matter as the source of evil. 

DOCKS (1) Tidfd docks have an 
open entrance and are Hicroforc subject 
to tidal variations whicli interfee willi 
the discharge of cargoes. (2) Wci docks 
have dock-gates and so can keep a uniform 
water level. Vessels lmi, however, only 
ontor at certain states of the tide. (3) 
Dry or graving docks ui’c u.scd for repairing 
ve^ls. They have sluice gates and arc 
«uu when the vessel enters. The v ater Is 
pumped or slowly run out and the vessel 
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settles upon tlie keel blocks over which 
she has been trimmed. ( 4 ) Floating 
docks are also used for repairing vessels up 
to a certain tonnage. They require deep 
water and a safe berth. Tliey are cheaper 
than dry docks, bat as they work by 
lifting the vessel, they cannot be economi- 
cal] y used for the largest ships. 

DOC^ARDS, enclosed places near har- 
bours, provided with slips for shipbuilding, 
docks, wharves, basins, workshops, and 
magazines, containing stores and all re- 
quisites for the building or repairing of 
ships. The royal dockyards in England 
are at Chatham, Devonport, Pembroke, 
Portsmouth, Shcerness, and Woolwich. 
There are dockyards at many points in our 
Empire abroad, e.g., at Gibraltar, Malta, 
the Caiie, and Hong-Kong ; but since 
steam has been introduced, and Iron has 
replaced wood, many of tlie sliips for the 
Royal Navy are built in private yards. 

DOCTORS’ COMMONS, demolished in 
1867, wtis situated near St. Paul’.s Church- 
yard. It was the headquarters of the 
advocates and proctors who practised in 
the old Ecclesiastical Courts. Marriage 
licences used to be issued here. Here 
also w'iils were registered and kept, but 
in 1874 the Will ofllce was removed to 
So’nerset House. 

DODG.'JON, CHARLES LUTWIDGK, 

1833-1898, a Fellow of Christ Church, O.v- 
ford, Nvlio undi^r the name of 
Carroll, wiotc- “ Alice in V>'niv!‘'rl-md ” and 
“Throtiglt the Looking ('H.i. s.” 

DODO, a bird bigger then a tmkey and 
too heavy to fly (as its winffs were only 
rudimentary). Jt v.a^ ve»*y common in 
Altturifcius when tliat tdan-:! w.is di/eovered 
nc-il), but its flash was so good to cat and 
it was s^o incapahlc of self-proteot; , that 
within forty years it bccaiuo i'bsv>lute)y 
extinct. 

DOE AND ROE. John Doc and Richard 
Roo were the fictitious pldrd'ff and 
dcfcnde'it re..q)ectiYely in tlie liMaiut 
system of cjcctrient [ir'Kodure that was 
followed until 1852 when the legal furce 
was abolLshcil. 

DOG DAYS, the hottest period of the 
year, part of .luly and August, at which 
eeasoii the dog star, Hirius, used to rise 
just before the sun ; but this conjunction, 
owing to the precession of the equinoxes, 
does not now corac within the period ive 
continue to call the dog davs. 

DOGE’S PALACE, in Venice. It has 
been five times rebuilt .sin 'o its first cor- 
struction in 800. It was restored twenty 
years ago, and contains the library of 
St. Mark’s, as well as paintings by all 
the great V’^erictian uiastors. 

DOGGER BANK, a sand bank in the 
North Sea, with an average width of iO 
miles and depth of 18 fathoms, strc.tching 
from a point 36 miles oil Flamborough 
Head In an ea^stcrly direction to wit.Uiu 
GO miles of Jutland. It is famous for 
its cod-fisheries, w’Uich are in the hands 
of the Englisli and the Dr.tcii. Hero 
occurred (October, 1901) tlic outrrtgeoiis 
attack by some Russi.m war-ships, on their 
way to Japan, upon the Hull trawling 
fleet, sinldng the Crane and damaging 
two other boats. Two fisliermcn wort; 
killed and others wounded. An int^a- 
national commission, prtvided over by 
Admiral Eouniier, determined that the 
order to fire was “ not justifiable.” 
and found that tlic Russian Admiral. 
Piojdestvcnsky, w.as responsible. Com- 
pensation ivas acA’-ordingly paid by the 
Russian Government to tiic families of 
the victims. 

DOGGETTS COAT AND BftOCE, m 

sculling prir.o of a red coat with a silver 
sleeve badge, foniulcd by l;!i? act or Tbon'as 
Doggctt(d. 1721), to be amiu.'iUy competed 
for by Th.nraes watermen who have just 
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completed their apprenticeship. The 
course is from London Bridge to Chelsea. 

DOGMA (lit., what appears good), a 
principle which appeals for support to 
authority rather than to individual ex- 
perience; in religion, an authoritative 
exjiression of an article of faitli, as repre- 
senting the Churcli's consciousno.vj, an.] 
recognised through her accumulated 
experience. 

DOG WATCH. £tne IBr ' 

DOLDRUMS, a belt of calms no tv HiC 
equator between the .south-east and mu'th- 
east trade winds. J.ong ca));.-,;. and a 
brazen tor.rid sky, broken by violent and 
.sudden sqiialls, in;iko t’uc DoMnuns a 
dangerous area for sai'i’ig v.'. ; ol;. 

DOLPHIN, a species of v. bal.' only six 
or eight feet long, mu-t with chiefly in the 
Mediterranean and Norlh Atl tmic. Large 
slmals are sometimes seen fnllr^wi”-' t; siiip 
in full Bsiil and gambolling amid the wa’. tv;. 
Ancient mariners regarded Lioir appear- 
ance as the presage of u storm. 

DOME, a feature of arcliitef.’ture 
jmecially common among the .Arabs and 
Turks. ' T.ic oldest dome known is that 
of t.'ic Baritiieon at Rome, whi -h d.d<>s 
from the beginning of our cr.a. 8 1 rict !y, the 
e.xternal part of tlio roof is the dome, 
and ths Internal part is the cupola. The 
b.a^is of the dome may be a circle, un 
ellipse, or c. polygon, an i ofleii tlio dor.)': 
is surnjounted by a lantern. 

D0HE3DAY BOOK, a regi-^^er con- 
taining tiic of the survey of 

Entdahd Tnridn by vVilli.im I. :ri 10.''6. 
(Dc.-m-t aluatiou, jmlgciiml ). It 1. in 
two volume.-;, on.- foiio, Ihe olh-er (puirt..*, 
and contains rninido dcf iils as to the 
value, tenure, and concliiion of t!.o 
land. It rn.jy 1 f in tee rdu.-’rnm 

of the Record CM’. 'C, in Chaucu-y J.auo, 
I<mdor,. 

DOMINIC, RAINT, Domingo d-e (R.zman, 

b. t'l.j Ca;ui)e, 11 VO, d. 1221; founder 
of tiie (‘rdf'r of Douuinc.ois. by whore 
ctiorts ho hoped to convert the .Alifigon-ia';, 
an hen.'tical .-^oct in RoiitliarLi Lrance. 
Bailing i ihi-:. he Initial' d a niihlas:-i 
per.-;CC'\;tion, uhii’h set an e.xam})lc to, if it 
did not actually uriginato, the uotcrioas 
Inquisifoii. Son Albigt n.-rs. 

DOrilNIC A, or l>o>iunir|i!o, In ti:j 
Leeward 1.. lands, Briti.-n \Ve-,t Inll.-s, 
just uortl) of ALartiniquo, of volcanic orimn. 
di.S'overed by Coln:abu.s in 1123. II' 

c. pl.'-d Is Rosoou. and its chief products? 
arc ongar, cotton, colL ■?, and cocoa. 

DO.'lilMICAKS, or Black I’ri.a.ns, an order 
founfled by St. Dominic in 1210, 'i hoii* 
special work was t)rc;iclun;g and tenc'aing. 
The most famous Domini. -an was St. 
Thomas Aqu’mas, the onrac.h'-er of theology 
in the Middle Ages, v.ho-e f.ilt.i vers t'ho 
Tiioiniste were the rivals of the r.fandscnn 
Scotist^. In theology tney in.^lstcd on 
St. Augustine’s doctrines of freowiil and 
grace. 

DO?5mAN, Roman ernper-.r, of iho 
Bhavian line, which began with h’.- father 
\«.;.p.\siaa in C9 A..l». lie n>i pied bum 
81 to ‘,16 A.l>. in cruelly and vice Domuian 
quite came up to tie* tnidltioc, of Nero’.- 
later years. I'nder him the were 

extetisivrly persecuted. He w:i.i fiKingly 
donounced by the satirLst J nvenal ami D 'C 
historian Tacitus. 

DON, (1) a river drainimg the- <=-ouil! of 
Yorkdiirc, flowing tumr tflu'dleid, a 
tributary of the V)usc; (‘j’l -i rlv,r ici the 
.south of Abci dvensiiiiv, flv.-wh-u -....gwe; lij 
into tlic North Sei at Did d t)eift '■ i-n, 
ii f.amo’.iS siilmon stream: (S'ar.x-..: in 
central soutlieni i-ius-ia. du'..i:'g int .. li..*- 
Sea of A 7 ,c.^ (child tribiuarr the DoiatVi), 
with impurlant n-’aerlcs. 

DONATION OF CONSTANTIN'E, r:o,v 
admit u'd bv aU to be a forgery, but pur- 
porBuj; to ‘be a d -ern'e by th« Lmperor 
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Constantime in S24, couierring the bov> 
ereignty of the West on the Bishop of 
E ome. At one time it was nsed as a great 
support to the Papal claims. 

DON CARLOS. See Carlists. 

'DGJUGA&TE^ on the Don. ki Torkshlrc, 
2G miles 8outh>east of Leeds, well known 
for its splendid race course, on which at 
the Autumn Meeting is run the Bt. Leger. 
The parish church is a fine specimen of 
modern architecture; population about 
80,000. 

DONEOAL, the north-western comer 
of Ireland, between Lough Foyle and 
Donegal Bay. It is thinly populated, the 
soil is poor, and the methods of agriculture 
primitive. The surface Is mountainous, 
(Mount Errigal being 2,402 feet high), with 
much bog land, and the flahories are the 
chief means of sustenance for the inhabi- 
tants. Lifford on the Foyle, and Bally- 
shannon en Uie Erne, are the chief 
towns. 

DON'GOIA. NEW. In Nubia, on the 
Upper Nile, between the third and fourth 
cataracts. It was captured by the 
Mahdl, but regained by Etayptfan troops 
under General Kitchener, 1800. 

DONIZETTI. GAETANO, b. fn Italy, 
1798, <i. 1848, a famous operatic com- 
poser, whose artistic life centred chiefly 
at Naples and Paris. Dis later years W'cro 
clouded by Impaired reason. HJs operos 
are tuneful and pretty, the most popular 
hciing Lucia di Lemmermoor, La FUle du 
llegiment, and Lneroeiu Bor^a. 

DONJON, the master tower of a Norman 
castle, with walls of tremendous thickness, 
containing the most important rooms, and 
also the prison. It usually stood In (ho 
centre of the Inner Bailey, rotind which 
Rpaee ran a wall, beyond w'hich was the 
Outer Balloy. Ci’ho donjon or keep was 
the last retreat of the garrison when 
pressed by siege, 

DONKEY-ENGINE, a small auxiliary 
engine on board ship, diivcn by steam 
from the main boilers, and used to work 
derricks, pumps, Ac. 

DONNYBROOK, a village Just outside 
Dublin. Here used to be held a fair 
which became proverbial for its disorderly 
scenes, and was put a stop to in 1856, 
after being held for over 500 years. 

DON QUIXOTE, a romance written by 
Miguel de Cervantes in 1005, in which the 
fibsiirditles of the days of chivalry are 
Katirisod. The hero, after whom the book 
i:* named, turns knight errant, tilts at 
windmills, and has many ridiculous 
nclvcnturca. His lady-love is a peasant girl 
whom be names Dulcinoa del Tobosa. and 
his squire is a peasant, the matter-oi-fact 
i^ancho Pnnza. 

DOOLEY. MR. See Vuime. 

DOOMSDAY BOOK. See Domesday 
Dook. 

DOONES, THE. a family or small clan 
of marauding outlaws who lived In the 
Badgeworthy valley on Exmoor. Black- 
more gives a romantic but exaggerat*^ 
description of the valley and tlieir life Iff 
“ Lorna Doone." 

DORCAS or TABITHA, a (Kristian 
disciple at J oppa, who was rested to life 
by St. I’eter, and who was famed for her 
good works, and specially for her clothing 
the poor (Acts ix. 36-42). 

DORCHESTER, the county town of 
Dorsetshire on the Frome, witti most in- 
teresting Femalns of the Roman occupation 
of Britain, Induding a camp and wall and 
an amphitheatre cut in the chalk bills. 

DOB^ PAUL GUSTAVE, 5. Sfcrasburg, 
1833, d. 1888 ; a French painter and 
sculptor, bis most famous paintings being 
“ Phrist leaving the Praetorium,” ana 
the *• Entiy into Jerusalem.” His colour- 
ing vas brllHant, bat permaucnce was 
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sacarlflced to Immediate effect. Ho Is 
rather a popular artist than a great one, 
at least If the verdict of art critics such as 
Buskin is to be accepted. 

DORIC ORDER, the earliest of the 
Greek styles of architecture, embodying 
manly slmpllci^ and strength, while the 
Ionic rather shows feminine delicacy, 
and the Corinthian is marked by wealth of 
adornment. As a man's height ought to 
be six times the length of bis foot, so a 
Dorlo column's height was six times its 
diameter. In imitation of the trees of the 
forest, some Dorlo columns have no base, 
and while the Ionic and Corinthian columns 
have volutes or scrolls at the top of the 
shaft, tlie Doric has none. The shafts ere 
fluted in all tliree orders, but the lonio and 
Corinthian columns have a much less 
sturdy appearance, their heights being 
nine and ten diameters respectively. 

BORT, SYNOD OP, a Protestant as- 
sembly which met at Dort or Dordrecht 
(on the Maas, south-east of Rotterdam 
In South Holland), In 1018-19, and con- 
firmed the doctrines of Calvin against those 
of Armlnius, who taught that God's pre- 
destination was conditioned by His 
foreknowledge of the use wlilch man 
would make of grace. 

DOTHEBOYS HALT, tlie name given 
to Mr. Squeers* Acaciomy by Charles 
Dickens la his novel, Nidvolas Nickleby, 

In which he denounced the iniquities of 
many of the boardliig schools of his day, 
notoriously eomo In Yorkshire. 

DOUAL in the department of Nord. 
south of Lille, about 70 miles south-east 
of CJalals. A Romanist seminary for 
EnaUsb Education was established here 
under Cardinal Allen In the reign of 
Elizabeth, w'hen the break between 
England and Rome became final. Here 
was made tho English translation of the 
Bible which is used among Roman Catho- 
lics, as it has tho Pope's recognition, it 
was published In 1600 as the Doual Bible. 

DOUGLAS, a popular seaside resort in 
tho Isle of Man, on tho south-east coast, 
famous for its bathing facilities. Here is 
tho House ol Keys, the meeting place ol 
the Manx Legislature. 

DOUGLAS, ARCHIBALD, fifth Earl of 
Angfua, who died In a monastery In Gallo- 
way in 1514. His grandson married tho 
widow of James PV. of Scotland, and U)eir 
grandson was tho Lord Domloy who 
married Mair Queen of Scots, and became 
the father of our James I. Tills Douglas 
was known as “ Bell the Cat," because ho 
volunteered to carry Into execution tlie 
project of the other Scotch nobles for tho 
murder of the Earl of Mar, favourite of 
James IT T, 

DOUGLAS, SIR JAMES, called tho 
Good, and also the Black (because of bis 
dark complexion). He repeatedly harried 
the north of England and achieved such 
exploits that tho mere mention of his 
name was enough to inspire terror. He 
commanded under Bruce at Bannockburn 
^314), and was killed In Spain, 1330, when 
on his way to Palestine, where he hoped 
to deposit Bruce’s heart in accordance with 
that king's dying request. 

DOULTON, Sm HENRY, 5. 1830, d. 
1897, began work at his father’s small 
Lambeth pottery. In 1846 ho began the 
substitution of earthenware drain pipe.'? 
for the old loose-jointed brick drain courses, 
and in 1848 established his great pipe 
works at Rowley Regis in the Potteries. 
At Lambeth he revived art pottery and 
by his beautiful Doulton ware, art stone 
ware, and terra cotta work won a world- 
wide reputation. 

DOVl^ALE, the name of the valley of 
the River Dove, a tributary ou the left 
bank of the Trent, in Derbyshire, taroous 
for its beautiful soenflry. 
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DOVER, a seaport' on the Kent coast, 
66 milesmom London, 21 from Calais. 
The Dover-Oalals route gives tho shortest 
sea passage to the Continent, while the 
Dover-Ostend route is also a favourite one. 
The Admiralty Pier is strongly fortified, 
and its construction has rendered the 
harbour secure. There are many other 
fortifications, the most striking being the 
Castle which surmounts the wiiite cliffs, 
nearly 400 feet above the sea. At the foot 
of Ihe CasUe cliffs is being constructed a 
naval harbour, which is to accommodate 
fifty men of war; it is expected that 
about four millions will be expended on 
the works before their completion. 

DO VigR, STRAIT OF, connecting the 
English Channel with tlie North Sea, and 
separating England from Franco, is from 
20 to 24 mfies wide. The geological 
evidence of both coasts shows tliat the 
rocks were once continuous, forming an 
isthmus which made our island u penin- 
sula and p art of continental Europe. 

DOVER, TREATY OF, a secret treaty 
made in 1670 under w^ich Charles II. sold 
himself to tho French king for £200,000, 
and promised to introduce Romanism, 
at the very time when his ministers were 
making the Triple Alliance with Sweden 
and Holland against France. 

DOW, GERARD, 5. at I^den 101.1, 
d. 1675 ; a Dutch painter, pupil oi Rem- 
brandt, and Justly famous for the accuracy 
of detail and ddicacy of finish wldch all 
his work exhibits, while his mastery of 
light and shade (chiaroscuro) is unsur- 
passed. 

DOWIE, JOHN ALEXANDER, 5. at 

Edinburgh, 1848, tho scif-etylcd " first 
apostle of the Lord Jesus the Christ," was 
ordained, as a Congregational minister, In 
Australia, where he founded the " Divine 
Healing Association." After gaining 
notoriety by hia teaching and pretensions 
In the United States, he founded Zion 
Cityj near Chicago ( 1901) to exemplify tho 
possibility of adherence to tho teaching of 
tho Decalogue and the Sermon on the 
Mount. Tlierc (1905) ho presided over 
10,000 mombors ot *' The GlitisUan 
Catholic Apostolic Church In ’ilon." 
From tViat time his Influence began to 
wano, and disbelief In his Integrity spread 
rapidly among hia dl^dplea. 

DOWNS, THE. (1) Smooth hills, chiefly 
uF^d for pasturage, such os tiie North 
and SouUi Downs, which run across tlio 
south of England. (2) Ridges or sand- 
banks, running along by tlie seashoro 
(« dunes). (3) The roadstead off Kent, 
between the two Foreland:!, a natural 
harbour formed by tho Goodwin Sands. 

DOXOLOGY, or ascription of praise, 
such as the one used at tho end of tho 
Psalms, (Oloria Patri, Glory be to tho 
Father, &c.), or the longer one used in the 
Communion Office, (Gloria in Excehit, 
Glory bo to God on high, <feo.). 

DOYLE, SIR ARTHUR CONAN, b. at 
Edinburgh, 1859, novelist, nephew of 
Richard Doyle the artist, who desi^icd 
tho cover of Punch. He studied meflicine 
in Edinburgh under Mr. Joseph Bell, tho 
original of his famous " Sherlock Holmes." 
Reminiscences of his student days appear 
in " Round the Red Lamp " (1894). Ho 
wrote “ T1j9 White (iJompany,*’ an 
historical romance of great charm, in 
1890, whilst practising as a doctor. Ho 
acted as war-correspondont to the West- 
minster Gazette in the Soudan War (1896), 
and served as a physician in a South 
African field-hospital in 1900. His 
*' Story of Waterloo " was one of the 
most popular plays in Irving’s r(5pcrtoirc. 
Amongst his other works may be men- 
tioned his novels “ Micah Clarke " and 
r* Rodney Btone" bis poema ” Bongs ol 
' Action, ’’ and his ” Cause and Conduct ot 
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the fBoer) War,” a work of aingularlj 
clear judgment. 

DRACHMA, the chief silver coin among 
the ancient (ireoks, and the unit (equal 
In value to a franc) in the nionctar}' 
system of modern Greece, 'iho ” dram ” 
in our British weights is another form of 
this word. Formerly tliero were two 
weights so called : one in Avoirdupois 
Weiglit=T*a 07 ,., the other in Apothecaries 
Weights i 07. The latter is no lo.nger 
used. 

DRAOA, QUEEN. Bee Servia. 

DRAGON, a mythical monster, having 
the form of a liuge serpent or a winged 
crocodile, &c., often belching out flarnos 
and noxious fumes, tlms symbolizing the 
powers of evil. Groat renown as dragon- 
slayers was won by many ancient hei-oes, 
such as Hercules, who killed tlio hydra 
of Lerna ; Jason, when ho gained the 
golden fleece at Colchis ; Perseus, and our 
ouTi Ht. George. 

DRAGONADES. or poTtccutions of the 
French Protestants in tlic reign of Loui.s 
XIV., when the soldiery were quartered 
among tlie I’rotostSLuts with licence to 
commit any outrage or extortion. Promi- 
nent among the soldiers were the dragoons, 
and they gave tlieir name to the per- 
seentiou. 

DRAGON-FLY is an ln.sf:ct \\ ith four 
transparo'it, richly veined wln.gs. hcloriging 
to tlio order of Aeuroplera. It Is of ac’Uvo 
habit, preying on small flies, and hohis 
the same pO'^itlon in t.ho insect world that 
the swallow docs HTi.org birds. It has 
1-0 sting and is harmless to man. The 


spectators. Its two main kinds, which wo 
owe to the Greeks, are Tragedy and 
Comedy — the former leading to a serious 
termination, the latter to a happy one. 
As Greek tragedy developed from Bacchus 
worship, so the modem English drama 
has developed out of the media;val 
Mystery, or Miracle Play. The terra 
drama also Includes melodrama (in which 
a stirring siiccesHion of incidents is sought 
rather than a development of character), 
burlesque, farce, op era, &c. 

DRAPIER’S LETTERS, wTltten by 
Dean Bwift, when Walpole had granted 
to one, William Wood, the right to coin 
copper for Ireland in 1722. Swift’s 
attack, though greatly exaggerated, was 
very popular, and caused *' Wood’s 
halfpence ” to be withdrawn. 

DRAYTON, MICHAEL, b. Hartsliill 
(Warwick) 1503, d. 1031 ,* poet-laureate 
in 1620. His rolyolhion is a description of 
English .scenery in verse, and is his longest 
ana best known work, lie was buried in 
We.stminslcr Abbey. 

DREADNOUGHT, a new typo of br.tllo- 
shlp, having its main armament ontiroly of 
12-In. guns, with gums of ara.-ill calibre to 
repel toritedo attaclt. Iter first cruise in 
lUf)7 : average fspc'd 17 knots. 

DREAMING. Bee Med. Diet. 

DREDGING is carried on either to 
reinovo obstructions of mud, silt, &c., 
from a river bed or harbour, or to 
obtain ballnsv. The dredger is a vo.ssel 
which lets down successively into the water 
1 buckets on un endless chain, whose depth 
' can bo adjusted according to need. The 


travelled In the Rockies, Central Africa, 
Japan and the Now nebri(i(*s. His 
“Natural Law in the Spiritual World’* 
and “ Ascent of Alan ’’ aim at reconciling 
the teaching of natural science and 
religion, the latter work bearing i)arlicu- 
larly on Evolution in the spiritual 
emotions. 

DRUMMOND, JAMES, 1675-1720, the 
leader of the Jacobite rising in Scotland 
in 1715. He managed to escape with the 
Pretender, and took refuge at tiie French 
Court, dying at St. Germain. 

DRUSES, Syrian Arabs who inhabit 
south liCbanon, and are regarded as 
heretics from ilohammed.-iiilsm. Tiioy 
consider the Egyiitian caliph Hakim 
(1029 A.D.) as an incarnation of the Deity, 
to which faith they were converted by 
Ed-Derazi ; tlicir moral preccjjts arc partly 
CiirLstian, partly Mohammedan, and 
I include truthfulness, contentment, sub- 
I mission, &c., whilo the unity of Goii is 
j strongly insisted on. Their hostility 
j towards tlie Maronites (the Christians who 
inhabit north Lebanon) culminated in 
shocking niasncrcs in 1800, and led to the 
! ai)pointment of a Christian governor of 
Lebanon by tiio Porte. 

DRYADS, woodluiid nymphs of Greek 
mythology. 

DRYBURGH ABBEY, near Melrose on 
the Tweed, in Bcrwickslhre, n beautiful 
ruin whore is tho burial j>lace of Sir 
Waltor Scott, who dicui In 1832. 

DRYDEN, JOHN, b. Aidwinkle (Nortli- 
amptoii), 1C31, d. 1700 ; poet laureate, 
1070-1 OS'); educated at Westminster 


< ggs are laid in water ; tho larv.o is nqualic, buckets commit their mud to a lighter at the School, and bunod in the Abbey. Ills 
breathing by gills and feeding on water- stern as they como to the top of the chain pla^^s were highly thought of in his own 

I’cas and tlie like. Jhiforc changing into and begin "to descend. If tho material times, but it is by Jiis poems that his 

Die iierh.'ct insect it jmsscs through a is to be got rid of, the bottom of the memory lives Ills aatiro, Absalom aJid 

xosting stage corrcs})onditig to the chry- lighter is movable, so tliat its contents Aehxtophd (jiuurtrayi ’g Monruoutlj and 

alls of the butterfly. can bo left in mid-ocoan. Shafiesbury respectively), appeared in 

DRAGON OF WANTLEY, THE, an 


Shafiesbury respectively), appeared in 


DRAGON OF WANTLEY, THE, an DRESDEN, capital of tho kingdom of | 1681 ; tho f I ind and the Panther mnonneed 
. old ballad of a dragon who, alter exacting Saxony, on the Elbe, 25 miles from the his convorsiou to Boinanism; his noblo 
the usual tribute of maidens, Ac., was F-rz-gobirgo Mountains and the borders of tran‘»lation of Virgil and his Ode on St. 
conquered and slain by Alore of More IlalJ. Bohemia. Its picture gallery contains Cecilia's Day^ were published In 1697; 
iSce Percy’s Ucliqiics of AncictU English some of the linest pictures in the w'orld, by and by all these, as well as by liis prose 
Poetry, published in 1705.] painters of all schools — above all, llaphael’s Essay on l>r matic Poesy, ho worthily led 

DRAGON’S BLOOD, a rcddi.di vodn Slstlue Aliulonna. The famous Dresden tho way from tho '^hakeapoariao. to tho 
obtained from the fruit ot a palm iouud in \ china is chiefly luade at Meissen, 15 miics \ modern period ol Vfleraturo. 
bumatva and Borneo, Irom the dragon-tree ) lower down Uie Iflbo. ] DRY ROT, a disease which attacks 

Oi tiie Canary Isiands, und tfotn ti\e \ DREYFUS, ALFRED, an Msatlan I timber, eapeciuWy when It is aiiowed t^> 
Auatraiian rosin-gmn tree, ooiubie in \ Jew and captain in t\io French Army, \ get damp, and fresh air cannot approach 
tdcohol it is used In proparing varnlshea, unjustly convicted in December, 1891, of It. It Is duo to a fungus which gets 


8 id for staining leather, woorT, Ac, 
DRAGOON, so called cither from tho 


Belling military secrets to a foreign power, imnlantod in tho wood, and then spreads, 
and Bcntenccd to iinprisoamcut for life, reaucuig the substance of the W’ood to 


CHrbiuo used by the soldiers, or from tlie Thanks to tho agitation initiated by Z«)ln o fliio powner. 


dragon carried by them as a standard, j end Colonel Picquart, he had a frc-sli trial DU BARRY, COMTFSSE, b. 1711, d. 
hragoom were first eiufiloyed in J'runce, i in 1899, but was declared guilty and 1793, tho bonutiful n'istre.-*-; of J.ouis XV, 
and served as mounted infantry. Appa- sen tcncod to ton years’ iraprisoument. He After t’no out bro ik ol tho French llevolu- 

• ntly in England the earliest dragoon was, however, sot fo'o witiiln n for tnight, tion she fled to Enylaud, but, returning to 

• glmcnt was ttio JScots Greys (raised in and has since (lOO'i) been pronounced i'ranc.:. was guLllotiuoci during the 
1681). The oquipmont of our Dragoon Innocent, roinslaled in the army, and “ Terror ” (1703). 

Guards is now considerably heavier than rai.sed to tho rank of chef d'eseadron. DUBLIN, capital of Ireland, at the 


Guards is now considerably heavier than I rai.sed to tho rank of chef d'eseadron. DUBLIN, capital of Ireland, at the 

that of the old Dragoons. DROGH 'EDA, on tho Boyne, on the oast mouth of the Llffey, and at the head of 

DRAINS. Boo Med. Diet. coast of Boland, about half way between j Dublin Bay, which stretches botwecii 

DRAKE, SIR FRANCIS, ft. at Tavistock, Dublin and Dundalk. It has manufao- Howth llerTrl and Kingstown. The chief 
in Dovoushii-e, 1539, d. 1595, one of the turcs of linen and cotton, and (xpovis 'buildings are Dublin Castle, the liank of 
“Devon sea-dogs" who wrested the local products, chiefly to Liveriiool. It Ireland (formerly tho IIou.se of Ihirliamont), 
supremacy of the sea from Spain, and suffered cruelly under Cromwell in 1649, Trinity College (which constitutes tho 
prepared tho way for our world-wide and near it William III. g«iued a decisive University of Dublin), and St. I’atrick’s 
Fnipire. Four voyages he made to the victory over tho Irish and French Cathedral ; whilo In tiie beautiful PhrDni.x 
VVc.stIudiea with great lo.’^s to the Spaulard.s forces under James II. at tlio Boyne in Park (whore Lord Frederick Cavendish 
both in wealth and prestige ; but his 1690. and Mr. Burke were murdered in 18S J\ 

most famous voyage was in 1677-9, when DROWNING. Sco Jlcd. Diet. is the Lord Lieutenant’s Viceregal Lodge. 

J;e pa^ed through tho Straits of Magellau DRUIDS, the priests of tho auejent DU CHAILLU, PAUL-, 1 S3 7, an African 


and Mr. Burke were murdered in 1882), 
is the Lord Licutcuant’s Viceregal Lodge, 
DU CHAILLU, PAUL. b. 1837, an .-Vfrican 


into the I’aci/lc, plumiered the Spaniards | Britons and Celts, of whose rites and | traveller and explorer. Ho u,is chief of 

the coasts of ChiJj and Peru, and privileges C.-rsar has given a de.scription. General Gordon’s staff in 1874, explored 

A being ab G to get back into tho They appear to have resembled the Lake Victoria, and has contributed much 

Pacific and Indian Persian magi ; they iverc sun worshippers, to our knowledge of the zoology of African 
thfi 1 tr after rounding and boiioved in tho immortality of the I spet.-ics, speciaiJy of the gorilla and other 

Uio Capo of Good Hope. In tho fight with soul, but oflfered human sacrifices. monkeys. 

DRUMMOND, HENRY, 6. at SttWina. DUCHESS OF DEVONSHIRE, the 
t ■ ■ mirai to Lord Howard. His last 1851. d. 1897. ovnnt'eHs;f. nnH f famnru ** ” luiitiff'd in 7 78.S 


spet.’ics, speciaiJy of the gorilla and other 
monkeys. 

DUCHESS OF DEVONSHIRE, the 


twn Lord Howard. His last 1851, d. 1897, scientist, evangelist, and famous “ Oain.sborongh,’' imintcd in 178.3, 

. traveller. He became Profes.sor of N. dural bought by ileasns. Agriew, in 1876, for 
In which “tcrary composition Science at tho Free Church College in 10,000 guineas, stolen a few days later 

aVAwd ^o.dlcuco I Glasgow, where hU Influence on \onU\ft\trom Uicir rooms, tail restored to them 

y xne acuon eeen by tboland youn^ -mesv was very flrent, We\\n Vibl. 3o"\\\\a Weynotda aVaje 
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planted ft famous picturo of the Duchess 
with her infant son (1786), which is now 
in the collection of the Duke of Devon- 
shire. 

DUCE3NG STOOL, a development of 
the cuckino stool, a chair wlaich served tlie 
purpose of a pillory, while the dnekiug- 
thair was fastened to the end of a beam, 
and by a see-saw arrangement coaid be 
tipped into the water and out again. This 
punishment forscolding wives wa? actually 
in use till a hundred yeai-s ago. 

DUDLEY. LORD GUILDFORD, fourth 
son of the Duke of J^ortluimberlaud, who 
persuaded Edward VI. to eettlo the 
English crown on Lady Jane Grey, the 
grand-daught-er of Henry Vlll.’s younger 
sister. Dudley was T-.ady Jane’s husband, 
and after Sir Tlicmas Wyatt’s rebellion 
both Dudley and his young wife wore 
beheaded, 1504. 

DUDLEY, JOHN. h. 1002, rf. 1553, 
father of the preceding, successively 
Viscount Lisle, liarl of Warwick, and 
Duke of Northumberland. Ijeft under 
Henry VIII.’h will as one of the guardians 
to Edward VI„ he supplanted the Duke of 
Somerset in the young king’s favour, and 
endeavoured to securo the succession to 
the tlirone for Lady Jane Grey. The plot 
fulling, ho was beheaded on Tower KUl. 

DUDLEY, ROBERT, Eurl of Leicester, 
b. 1532, d. 1 088 ; son of the preceding, 
one of the special favourites of Queen 
Elizat>eth, and consequently the holder 
of many public oflficcs. Sir Walter Scott’s 
novel KenihvortU deals with one i)eriod of 

his life. 

DUDLEY DIAMOND, THE, a famon* 
duimond found in A(rica, 88^ carats in 
weight originuijy, luit cut down to A4\ 
carats, was bnu.'ht for £12,()0'J from 
its find<T, aud sold to Earl Dudley for 
£30,000. 

DUELLING, probably a development 
of the (>]d trial bv combat which was 
prevalent amon.rTenl onicnat ions. Tliongb 
iliegal in I'.ugipAnd and France for tJie 
la.st tlirce contt.nc.s. it was tJie fastiionuble 
way of vindicating one's pnrscmal honour 
with us from tljo rime of Charlos II. to that 
of George IV., wiiile in France tiic politi<*al 
duel, though rarely dangerous, is not 
yet extinct. Still more bannlesn are the 
G'ennau Univensity students’ duels, which 
ftre rather to be culled fencing matchc*:. 

DUFi’ERIN AND AVA. (Frederick 
Blackwood) MARQUIS OP. b. 1826, 
<1, li>02, a great Lriti.-,)i diplomatist, was 
Governor-general of Canada, Ainba.ssador 
at St. Feterrburg. Con.stantinojde, Home, 
and Pari.^, and Viceroy of India. During 
his rule in India lie achieved the annexation 
of Fpper Burma (1888), whikst his rule in 
Canada wa.s marked by the de^elopnle^Jt 
of Manitoba, His bist year ol life was 
embittered by the disartrous f.dlnre of 
a Financial Corporation ol whicl: he was 
Chairman. He war; a brilliant adminis- 
trator, a cbarmirig writer, slcI a powerful 
orator. His “ J r iters from lligb 
J.atitudes '* deal dchglitfully with a yacht- 
ing cruise to Iceland. 

DU GUESCLIN, h. Henneg, 13M, r/. 1380 ; 
Constable of France, famous alike for 
personal prow'css aud military skill. He 
gradually retrieved the fortunes of Franco 
alter ite di.sa,sters in the w’ars with Edward 
III. and the Black Ihinoe, and eventually 
tlcarc'l France of the English. 

DUKERIES, THE, a district around 
Worksop. Not tingliarislnre. .‘^o n.arned 
from the four du<;al s(3ats it cojitaiu.s. vi/., 
Worksop Manor and Clumber Park (Duke 
ftf Newcastle), Welbcck Abbey (Duke of 
Fort hand), and Tboreaby Park (formerly 
Duke of King.ston, now Karl Manners). 

DUKOBOliS, a llussian aect of non- 
conformist* tliat arose about 1740. They, 
have been eubjocted to much pensecu- 1 


oenehal information, 

tion by the Russian Government. A 
colony emigrated to Canada (1898), 
assisted by Tolstoi, and certain Jefritish 
and American Quakers. They are com- 
muni.sbs, tliey reject priesthood .and formal 
marriage, and they are peculiarly simple 
in their religions thoughts and h.abils. 

DULOE DOMUM,** Home, Sweet Horae,” 
the song of the Winchester OolJegc boys, 
when breaking up for the vacation. 

DULCIMER, one of the oldest of musical 
instruments, perhaps the .Jewish psaltery, 
consisting of a w(»odon frame across which 
wires arc stretched, and these, when the 
instrument is played, are struck bj' a 
hammer ; a sounding bo.ard is attached, 
and pegs tighten the wir^ in order to tune 
them. Thus in principle the instrument is 
the same as the [uanoforto, wherein the 
several keys replace the single hammer. 

DUMA,” national assembly of Russian 
representatives, ckicasionaliy summoned 
by the Czar. In 1900 Nicholas II. called 
together such an assembly, but it was 
dissolved before accomplishing anything. 
Another Duma is to meet in 1907. 

DUMAS, ALEXANDRE, ?alrc, b. 180.3, 
d. 1870 ; H French romance writcir, whose 
chief works are the Count of Monte 
Cristo and the Three Musketeers. His 
writings are marked by barbaric splendour 
and voluptuous innigination. but it is a 
moot question how far they arc the pro- 
duct of Dutmia’ own goiuus. After his 
fame was assured, he rvrtainly retained 
a staff of writers to do the bulk of D )0 work 
wiiich ho issued as his own. 

DUMAS. ALEXANDRE, fils, h. I'arls. 
1824, </. 1893; .«on of Die fjrcfa'.Kiiir, Du* 
.author of tlie famous (or infamous) 
Parne aux Camelias, on which Verdi has- d 
his opera La Traviata. 

DU xUAURIER, GEORGE LEV/IS, h. 
ISlil, d. IS9*;. un arti.-t in Itlack and white 
and a novelist. lie suc*.*oedc:l Leech on tlio 
stall of I’unch in 1864, and liecame famous 
for his delightful satiro.s of ihurli-'h socie) 
life. Of liis novels. “Trilt y.” witli it.- 
vivid portraiture of arll-vi life* in tlie 
Q t artier Katin D the best. 

DUMBARTON, situated where Uic 
Level) from JyOcl» Lomond joiii-s rt'.e (lydv. 
At the mouth of the f^cven and in front 
of the town is a peniasula, consi.sting of 
a rock 2b0 feet hiudi ri.sing abnqitly from 
the water. ’J'l/is Is capped by an ancient 
castle wldch makc^ a mti-d striliing land- 
mark along the ejduary of the ( ‘!ydo. The 
town has Ijecome a centre of the fili'p- 
building trade. 

DUM-DUr»I, a pi lice near Calcutta 
famoii.s for its r,rnnll-aniis f.actory, whiilt 
has given its name to the ” dum-dum ” 
or expanding bullets. Hero tlio PepovH 
made their first demonstration against 
ttie use of gT'^ased cartridges in J8.^7. 
(.See Indian Mutinu.) 

DUMFRIES, on toe Nith, a few miles 
above it« niouth in the Solway Firtli, Is 
famous for itK cattle markets hiuI for the 
tomb of the poet Burns, In Greyfri u-s’ 
Church, John Corny n v.'a.s stabbed by 
RolMTt the Bruce in l.*',06. 

DUWOURIE25, CHARLES FRANCOIS, 
b. 1739, d. lS2.'b a French general, whose 
gre<‘4tc.st cvf'loiLs to-ik jilace lictween the 
years 1789-tll. wh«-n his tactics prrs;crveil 
France from the hostility of l*rus.sia and 
Austria. 

DUNBAR, a port in TTaddin'd-onshire, 
at the mi.r.'incc to Dio l irlh of Forth, 26 
inik>s ra of Edinburgh. Near it was a on 
Oromwell’s fumtni.s victor)' over Gom*r.xl 
lA3sl»(i and Cliailes 11. V Hootch sup- 
porter.*-’. in 16.50. Ro complete waa their 
defeat that the battle \va.s known as the 
Race or Drove of Dunbar. 

DUNCAN. ADAM, Viscount Camper- 
down, 6, Dundee, 1731, d. 1804, a BriLlsh 
Admiral, whose great acliievement was 


Dm. 

hIs victory over the Dutch fleet la 1797, 

oJff Camperdown. 

DUNCIAD, THE. the fftmoos satire in 
which l^ope, in 1728, avenged himself 
6iTec.tuaily on liis critics, ivhose malevo- 
lence had been almost equal to their 
incompetence. Colley Gibber is most 
severely treated in this satire. 

DUNDEE, in Forfarshire, on the north 
of the Firth of Tay. Its public buildings, 
docks, and harbour are very fine ; tlie seal 
and whale fisheries find hero their head- 
quarters : its marmalade and butter- 
scotch are known all over the world. 
Next to the Clyde, it is the centre of 
Scottish ship-building aud engineering; 
but above all, iu importance, are lt« 
manuficturee of fiax aud hemp (Imported 
from the Baltic) and jute (from India). 
From the latter substance all kinds of 
packing cloth, Sficking, and even carpets 
are made. Just above Dundee was the 
famous Tay Bridge, which was blown 
down in 1879, little more th.an a year after 
ita completion, when a train was passing 
acros-: it. It has boon replaced by a more 
substantial structure,* 

DUNDONALD, THOMAS COCHRANE, 
EARL OF. b. I’ertlishire, 1775, d. I860. 
His career in the Navy \va.s marked by the 
greatest gallantry and success, and his 
exploits off the coasts of Fniucx! and Spain 
worespecially notable; but unfortunately in 
1807, in Parliiimeut. be accused his official 
superior, Lord Garnbicr, of incompetencA 
in a<'tion against the French tleet, and this 
ruined his chances of fironiotion ; while 
in ISM he was himself uiiiu.dly accused 
of .li-houcst commercial ' transactions. 
Di 1818 he threw in his lot watli the Routh 
Americjin .st.ites, which were trying to 
throw olT the I'patiLd) yoke, and their 
?:iov;s was gre.dly due to his personal 
during u’id bri !i jnt genias. lie organised 
till* GhJluin N,»>-y, bb r<.'kad“d Callao, and 
took Lima (182b). and so brought the war 
to an end. lie tlnni transferred his 
services to the Bra.'.iliana, wiiile in 1828 
ho Ic’lped the Giecks to recover thoLr 

lep« idctu'c. With the accession of 
Wi'li.u’u iV. he w.is rc-,bored to the 
honours in England of which he had been 
so unjustly deprived. 

DUItDREARY, LORD, an amusing 
character in (t /r dmrrioin Cnu.'in, a play 
by Tom Taylor, produced in 1863. llo 
rcpri'seni.; a young nobleman whose 
gentlemanly manners, kinrtncaa of heart, 
and 111 iicrotis lack of sertsc, cornblno to 
{)roduce an intensely humorous ettcct on 
a sympathetic audi^-nec. 

DUNE 'DIN, on tlie 8onth-ca.-it coast of 
South Island, New Zealand. Tlio dis- 
covery of gold-fiehis in 1861 laid tlio 
foundation of its prosperity, whi<’.h has 
fioen since niaintaiticd tiinmgh the 
deve’opment of the w'ool and frozen moat 

DUNG BEETLE, so called because tUo 
female lays its egga in a pellet of dung, 
which it then drag*-* away and Imriea ; 
thu-» it aetu both as s<'.avcnger and 
fcTwlizc)', and consequently w;is highly 
ven'Tab'il by tlie ancient Egyptians, being 
frequently repro ,ented in tlieir monument 
and < arvinga. A common variety with UB 
is the Shard born beetle, whose dfono 
an so often be hoard towards evenin;; 
time. 

DUNKIRK, a French «ea-port on the 
Strait of Dover, 20 miles north-east of 
Caliis Oliver Cromwell took it in 1658, 
but (’liarle.; II. ns&Lored it four years later 
for £400,000. 

DUNMOW, a village in Essex betwoem 
Braifitree and Bishop Stortford, farnoui 
for the Fl'itcb of Ihicon which is ull'ered 
yearly to any married coujilo that can 
satisfy a jury of bachelors and maidens 
that lor a year and a day they hare neither 
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quarrelled nor repented of their bargain. 
This prfae waa first offered in the 14tb 
century, but never awarded till 200 years 
later, and i ) the 400 yearn following only 
five times. Now, rari.t years witness the 
BuoceeHful claim of at least one couple. 

DUNNAGE. See Commercial Diction 
ary. 

DUNNE, FINLAY PETER, b. Qt Chicapo, 
1867, began as a reporter, and subsequently 
edited two Chicago papers. Re is famous 
as the creator of “ Rr. Dooley,” a saloon 
keeper whose comments on tlio STJiinish 
American War and other ” philosophical ” 
reflections are in the best style of American 
humour. 

DUNOON, a pleasure resort on the west 
of the tMrth of Clyde, with a castle formerly 
belonging to the Stuarts. 

DUNSBSANE, a hill v.1th rude earth- 
works, north-east of Perth. See Macbeth, 
Ajct. r. 

DUNS SOOTUS, h. about 1?70 in 
Bcotland, d. 1308. A philosopher and 
theologian, who lectured at Oxford and 
Paris IJniversitici^ a stem critic of the 
teaclilng of Thomas Aquinas who, accept/- 
ing the philosophy of Aristotle, seemed to 
attribute Insuflicient importance to the 
dependence of faith upon will. Their 
rival ec.hools continued to be known as 
Tliomists and fkntista. Tlie latter opposed 
tiie fKit oration of cJosslcal ticliolarship 
under tlie ranaissunce. and thus the name | 
dunce or Duns-men came to be applied to 
illiterate folk. 

DUNSTAN, SAINT h. 925, at Glaston- 1 
bury, d. 988. lie became abbot of ! 
Glastonbury, and instituted refon:>s in the j 
church. Under Ihlgar t'.c i’ea'-efui he 
was made Arehbisliop of Canterbury, and 
is credited with the (jn iciness and pros- 
perity of the reign. lie urged rigorous 
observance of monastic niles, and raised 
tlje tone and status of the clergy gener.-dly. 

DUPLEIX, JOSEPH FRANCOIS, b. 1097, 
rose by merit to lie governor of the .Frcri(;h 
Indies after success in ofTiciol and commer- 
cial work. Re aroused the alm-rn of the 
English East India Company, quarrelled 
with the Frencli Naval rcmniander, 
La Bonrdonnais, about tlie restoration of 
Madras to the English, and defended I 
I’ondichcrry briUiaiitly against an attack 
of an English fleet under Adrriir;il Bos- 
ch W'en. lie Intrigued successfully with 
native princes for I'rendi iircdouiinancc, 
but was finally defeated by the energy 
and genius of Olive. The French Com- 
pany refused to reimburse him for his 
outlay in tlicir intcrc;-ts, and his country 
failed to recognize his patriotic services. 
He died in poverty, 1763. 

DUQUESNE, FORT, on the Ohio, built 
by the FrencJi, who routed an En-flish 
army under General Braddock tlierc in 
1765. It wiis captured by tlie British 
in 1768. Pittsburg now stands on its 
site. 

DURBAN, tlie cliicf port of Natal, has 
an excellent harbour in direct railway 
communication with the Transvaal. The 
town takes its name from Sir llegiuald 
D’ Urban who took the town from the 
Boers who had trekked to Natal In 1836. 
Durban wa.-? the chief base of t!ie Imporiai 
troops in Natal clurlug tlio Boor ^Yar, 
(1899-1902). 


DURBAR, a reception in state held by 
Uie Viceroy of India, or by a native Briuce. 
The proclsiuntion of Edward VII. a? 
Brnperor of India w'as made the occasion 
or a memorable durbar held by Lord 
Cui-zon in 1903. 


pURER, ALBRECHT, 6. at Nurerafit 
1471 whore he died, 1528, is tlio great 
painbirs. He twice vi.d 
employed bv 

Hmptrorm Maximilian I. and Oharies 


I 


His work os an engrarer establishes bis j 
fame not less than his painting. 

DURHAM COUNTY, one of the three 
countioa palatine, lies between the Tyne 
and the Tees, and has about 80 miles of 
sea coast with busy ports at South 8hiel(^ 
Sunderland, Hartlepool, and Stockton. It 
la rich in minerals, especially hi coal, and 
its breed of cattle, the Durham shorthorrjs, 
is highly esteemed. 

DURHAM CITY is the andeut seat of 
the Prince Bishops of Durham, whoso 
castle stands, with the venerable Norman 
cathedral, on a steep wooded rock whose 
base is almost encircled by the Wear. The 
cathedral is perhaps the most magnificent 
existing example of Norman arcliitecture, 
and it contains Die bodies of St. Cuthbert 
and of tlie Venerable Bede. The castle Is 
now used as one of tiio ** halls ** of Durham 
University. 

DURHAM. (John George Lambton), 
EARL OF. 6. 1792, d. 1840, was sent to 
Canada in 1838 to report upon tho ad- 
visability of changes iii tlie existing form 
of administration against wiiicU tlio 
Canadian French had rebelled. Hw 
report, with its statements of Colonial 
grievances, and bis proposed remedies, 
forms a new era in our colonial history. 
Most of his rfyommendations were carried 
out with excellent results, and thus was laid 
the foundation of Colonial self-government. 

DURiiA is a grain-yielding, broad- 
leavod grass that grows weB in hot 
climates. The grain i.s used for food, tlie 
leaves as fod<ler, and the pith jrields sugar. 
It Is largely cultivated as an annual crop 
in India, Africa, and LiC United States. 
It is aDo called millcL or <:orghuin. 

DU3SELD0RF ia a raib.-ay and i 
manufactinring centre at Urn junction of 
tho Jthino and I)u.s3cl in Prussia. It has 
long been notc>l for its school of art. It I 
was the birtliplacc of tlie poet Heine ; j 
population now exceeds 20b, ObO. I 

DUST is of inlcroJt becaiwo of cfTects j 
produced by its presence tlirougbout the 
atmosphere. Tlie reflection of fight from 
it is hold to bo the esuso of tlie blue colour j 
of a cloudless sky. and it is said to be ! 
ovdug to its pixaeucc that the va])our iu 1 
tho aUnosplicro is able to condense and 
form clou(^. 

DUTCH METAL, an alloy of copper 
and zinc, resembling gold leaf. It is u.sed 
to imitate gilding, but may be dis- 
tinguished from gold by its eolubility in 
Nitric Acid. 

DUVAL, CLAUDE, h. 1648, in Nor- i 
maudy, hanged 1670, at Tyburn ; a gallant i 
highwayman wdio b<K’amo famoas in ! 
England in the reign of Charles 11. 

DVORAK, ANTONIN, b. 1841, d. 1901, 
the famous Bohemian composer of a SQttinp 
of the Datin liymn, “ Stubat Mater,” wus 
tho son of a butcher, and won his way to 
recognition after dreary work iu rragno. 
He made considerable use of Lite rhytlmiio 
effects of his native folk music in his 
orchestral compositions. 

DWARF, Pyg. y or dwarf ra''ea, 
ueuizGUB of the forests, harassed Stanley’s 
march acroes Central Africa, and sU’Cwe.l 
themselves expert arcliers. Some oi these 
tribes average only 4 feet 1 inch in In-i'dit. 
The Buslimcn of South A^frio., some of t'ne 
Malayan Inlanders, Uie Lapps, and the 
, FiiPgians are dwarf pcojdes. Tom ’niuml) 

< 31 in.), and General Mite (21 in.), Ajiiorican 
dwaifs, were exhibited iu England durirng 
the last century. 

DWARFED TREES, m’owing in smill 
pot-> are regarded as a.u or i inn ’it in 
Chinese and .lapanosc gardns. qiu- 
ourious product is the result of spare dii 
J’ho seedlings are plunteJ in •'miill pot:? vi 
poor soil, care being taken that the root- 
do not pass into tho ground beneath ; 


the Bon is sparingly watered ; the strongest 
branches are nipped off and the remaining 
ones contorted. A tree more U»an 100 
years old may be less than a foot in height. 
Some specimens may be Been at Kew 
Gardens. 

DYAKS, the natives of Borneo, a people 
of .savage fii.spositioii, 1 -ut of much ingenuity 
in iod«ir3,rial arts, are akin to the Malaya, 
though taller in stature and more hon<58t in 
character, 

DYEING. Until 1856 the dye staffs in 
use were natural products, but since then 
great advances have b4.*ea made in artificial 
dyes by the discovery tluit Uig distillation 
of coal tar yields products such a.** aniline, 
benzine, antliracene, and napthalonc, 
each of which is the basis of a series of 
colours. The discovery of the brilliant 
aniline dyes was bcgiiu by I’erkins, an 
Eugliah cijernLst, in 1856, when he found 
til© first aniline dye stuff, known as mauve. 
Now, the number of coal-tar dyes is 
extraordinary, and though some are not 
fast colours, yet many are permanent. 

DYKES occur iu Uie geological forma- 
tion ki-own as Igneoas rocks. They 
represent fissures or veins, which iiave been 
filled either from below' or by a flow of lava 
from above. Wlitro tiie enclosing rock 
has yielded to tlie corrosion of weather, 
the dyke remains os a prominent mass ; 
otiicrwiac, it may appear as a deep hollow. 
The name is also applied to mounds 
raised to protect low-lying lanvia from 
inundation. 

DYNAMICS fiJ tho m?icnc5 xvbich treats 
ol the phenomena of matter and motion. 
It invostigat*^ causes of mniion, the 
nature of momentum, and condition? of 
equilibrium. 

DYN/l.MirS Is a violent explosive 
formetJ by the mixture of nitro-glyocrine 
with a pccnUoz’ly eb.“ori>ent ailiceou-H earth 
found largely in Aberdeenshire. It is 
used in tnhiing and blasting, and must bo 
handled w'th grcifc care; even in water 
It loses little of its explo.-5ive power. It i-: 
exploded more readily by a blow than by 
li 11 im . 

DYNAMO, s mn chine for tlie conversion 
of the energy oi an engine, ?. fall of water, 
or o.her su’.irce of power, into an electric 
I current. The current Is induced by casiaing 
coils of wire to revolve very rapidly in a 
1 magnetic fluid as sugge-ded l)y l-''araday’a 
! exj>orimGnt. Refer to Eiectrinty. 

EAGLE, the lur rest of the birds of prey 
•£ the falcon family. Is rcjnarkable for its 
‘ keenness of «igl.t and strength of flight. 
It nests in ro.'ky places, and preys upon 
the smaller animals. Tlio Golden Ea^le, 
a maguiiioent bird, throe feet in length, la 
still to be fouTid in ?\itherland. The 
eaglo was an emblem of Jove, and, in 
consequencic, i<ecame the sytnbol of the 
sovereignty of the Roman?, and of the 
empires tiiat. trace tludr p<.wcr to the 
Romans. Tiie German Imperial Eagle is 
one-headed, and itss claws .ire outetrcU'hed; 
t’ue Austrian Is two-headed, and it gr.isps 
I a sword ai'.d sceptre in the Gaw, an 
I orb in the other ; tho Ri!s,Ai in. likewi?:^ 
j two-headed, carries ordy the SMpiro and 
orb. Tl'.e Unbed Sta'ois have a l(*ntcd 
' a one-htaJed t-aglv. hohliiig .ortow's and r.u 
j olive braiudn 

EARL MARSHAL. iUdor to Ind-x. 
i EARLY ENCtLISII, the l-:rm generally 
j used to dan(>tc the poimod cv lancet stylo 
I of ©colosliv-Lica' archit-.’V't'.irc f’c,: f.>l!r>'.vc,l 
} uutm Die roun i-ari'h Nh'nii.tn .wlc. Its 
i perh>d 1 " 4 'd fmr.' .h -vn. IK'. V.-'-*. 

I EARTH. THE. one i»:’ a ;hc.r of non- 
' iumiii.'ns p! v.i tiiO s .lur system, 

[ w!io.s*» cv'iilre is ti.c tJa;;. . .sriMundaons 
I star. En 'll itUuG an annual 

I cir.-tiit of Ur: -u;.. ..’;d !i i‘" a d.iily rotatory 
j iu->t;.>in tm h.-’ c-%o axis. 'I'uo period of 
1 D.c carD/a aunuiii circuit cuntaiua about 
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86&i of its rotatory pcrioda or days. Mer- 
cury, the planet nearest the sim, take* 
88 of our days for its annudi journey, 
whilst Uranus cotnplctee its cirouit in 84 
of our years . 

EARTHENWARE. See Pottery. 
EARTHQUAKES, or vibratory move- 
ments of the ground, are more frequent 
than was supposed before seismology 
received the attention that has recently 
been given to it. Violent shocks, which 
are usually confined to well known areas, 
chiefly in volcanic districts, are preceded 
by a series of increasing tremblings. Tlie 
movement is generally lateral, but notable 
vertical shocks have occurred in South 
America. The motion of earthquakes is 
In tlio form of waves radiating from a 
common centre, so that places equi- 
distant from the centre are affected at 
about tlic same time. Probably ttie centre 
of disturbance k seldom more than a few 
miles deep. The origin of the movement 
is held to bo the flashing of water into 
•team, or the explosion of gas or vapour, 
and it is thus akin to volcanic action. In 
the ca.se of submarine shocks, a dangwous 
•ea-wave is generated, an occurrence that 
is frequent in tJio i’acifle, whose shores 
mark tlie great volcanic bdt of the globe. 
The area affected by a groat shock Is 
enormous ; that affected by the great 
earthquake of Lisbon, 1761, is thought to 
have been several times greater than 
Europe. Japan is more subject to earth- 
quakes than erij- other country, hence 
the slightness of structure of Japanese 
buildings. 

EARTHWORM, Darwin has estab- 
lished the flxtraofdinaiy usefulaoss of this 
creature, which feefls on loaves and 
vegetable matter, transforming them 
into moiild. It is constantly perforating 
and loosening the soil, thu.s opening it up 
to tlie action of air and water. Darwin 
stated that on nn acre of ground, wlflch 
ho kept under observation, ten tons of soil 
pavS.sed aiimiailj through ttio bodies of 
ilicse creatures. 

EARWIGS, insech well known to 
gardeners, akin to cockroaches, and having 
pinccr-Uke appendages behind. Tb.cy 
avoid the light, and are easily caught 
in dark shelters made for them. They 
eat fruit, ti.io petals of flowers, and loaves. 
EASEMENT. Refer to Ivdex. 

EAST AFRICA. 1. Britrlrii East Africa 
includes (1) tlie East Africa I’rotectorate, 
extending from the mouth of the Umba to 
the Juba River with a splendid harbour at 
Mombasa, (2) T^ganda, wdiioh lies nortli- 
weat of Lake Victoria, COO miles from the 
coast ; and (3) ZauTibar, an island with 
a city of the same name offering great 
facilities for sliipping. A railway connects 
Mombasa with Lake Victoria. 

2. German Kast Africa, bounded on 
the north-cast and north by British East 
Africa, on the west by tlie Congo Free 
State, and on tlie south by the river 
Rovuma and Portuguese territory. A 
railway runs from Tanga on the east to 
Korogwo. 

3. Port itgucse East Africa, including tlic 
two provinces of Lorenzo Marques and 
Mozambique. Railways nin from Dclagoa 
Bay to join tlie Transvaal sy.stem, and 
from Beira to Salisbury In Rhodesia. The 
climate on the coast is malari.al, but the 
Xiembobo Mountains afford a healthy 
retreat. 

EAST ANGLIA formed one of the 
Anglo-Saxon kingdoms, and included what 
ore now the counties of Norfolk and 
Suffolk. 

EASTBOURNE, a handsome, well built, 
modern seaside resort, near Beachy Head, 
on the Boutli coast. It owes much of its 
prosperity to the Duke of Devonshire, the 
groDud landlord, and not a little to the 
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enterprise of its inhabitants. It has a 1 oag 
sea-fronti, beautifully laid out, and is o 
good centre for inland excursions to places 
of historic interest. 

EASTER is the name of the Christian 
Feast, commemorative of tlie resurrection 
of Jesua Christ. Of the many customs 
observed in different countries at Easter, 
the presentation of eggs as emblems of 
renewed life is the most universal. In 
early times controversies arose in the 
Church as to the proper day for koejnug 
Ea.ster, some keeping it on the anni versary 
of the actual day of resurrection, what- 
ever the day of the week, others on the 
Sunday following. The Council of JSi’ie.s'u 
(226) decreed in favour of the latter. The 
carlie.st day for Ea.ster is March 22nd ; 
the latest April 2 5th. 

EASTERN ARCHIPELAGO. Sec I/aJay 

Archt prtgg o. 

EASTE!!^ EMPIRE. See Byzantine 
Empire. 

EASTERN ROUMELIA, In the Balkan 
peninsula, was created an autonomous 

rovince by the Ti-eaty of Berlin, 1878 ; 

lit a revolt in 1885 led to its Incorporation 
with Bulgaria. 

EAST INDIA COMPANY. Of the 

various English companies chartered to 
trade with India, that founded by Loudon 
merchants in 1600 absorbed tlie Vest, and 
by 1710 stood as the representative of 
English influence in India. Headquarters 
were established In Madras, Bombay, and 
Calcutta. Founded only for puiposes of 
trade, the Ooropaiiy began none tho lc.‘;s 
to make capital out of quarrels among tho 
native princes, and thus became the 
proprietor of large domains. Renewals of 
tho charter were usually accompanied by 
loans to government. In 1858. after the 
Indian Mutiny, India passed to the Crown. 
The Bast India Company was popularly 
knoivn as" John Company." 

EAST INDUES, a general name for 
India, Further India, and the Malay 
Archipelago. 

EAU DE COLOGNE, a well-known scent, 
made in Cologne by over thirty firms, 
each bearing tho name of tlie reputed 
inventor, F.arina. 

EBENEZER, " stone of help,” was the 
name of a naeinorlal raised by Bamuel after 
his victory over the Philistines. See 
1 Sam. vii. 

EBIONITES, a sect of Jewi.sh Chri,stians 
of tho tir.st century, whoso teaching was 
considered heretical. They retained many 
Jewish religious observances, whilst recog- 
nizing Jesus Christ as tho Messiah. 

EBONY, ia a luard wood whlol^ takes 
a fine polish. It exists in throe varieties, 
rod, black, and green, and Is imported 
from Mauritius, Madagascar, and Ceylon. 

EBOR'AGUM, tho Latin name of York, 
a contracted form (Bbor.) still being 
retained by the Archbishops of tho 
Province of Y^ork. 

EBRO, the principal river of north-eait 
Spain, is navigable for about 180 miles, 
but is much obstructed by shoals. Canal* 
have been constructed for 100 milM 
parallel co tlio river. 

ECCE HOMO. (1) Pilate’s words— 

" Behold the laan,” St. John xix. 6, In 
art, tlie name of any painting of the 
Saviour crowned with thom.‘^. (2) A 
book wrilten anonymously by the Cam- 
bridge liistorian. Sir J. R. Seeley, in 
1805, which insisted on the practical and 
human side of Christ’s work. i 

ECCLESIASTES is the Sepbnagint title 
of a didactic poem traditionally attributed 
to Solomon. The wTitor, who calls him- 
self" the Preacher,’’ was probably an aged 
Hebrew thinker of tho third century B.C. 
lie reviews tho various activities of human 
life, and sees in tliem nothing that can 
yield abiding satisfaction ; "Ail is vanity, 
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salth the Preacher." This book has at all 
times appealed to the thoughtful as a 
human outcry for something better than 
tlie fleeting things of time. With St. 
John, the writer could emphatically affirm, 
* The world passeth away and the lust 
thereof," and he would fain have been able 
to say with tho apostle, " but he that doeth 
the will of God abideth for ever." 1 John 
ii. 17. 

ECHIDNA is an Aiwtralasian mammal 
allied to the duck-billed platypus. These 
two animals are thclowest known mammals 
nud pre;.;ent many reptilian characters in 
their anatomy and physiology ; for in- 
stance, they hatch from an egg and have 
a body temperature of only 80“ F. 
Echidna is covered witli spines like a 
porenpino and is about tlie size of a large 
tiedgehog. It pos3c.sfiC9 strong claws for 
digging, a small mouth and no teeth, and 
a long sticky tongue with which it licks 
up tho ants on which it feeds. 

ECHO. (1) As the rays of a lighted 
caudle placed before a mirror are reflected 
BO as to form an imago of tho candle, eo 
the wavas of sound caused by a sounding 
body in front of a wall are rcflectei^ and 
give b.ick n sound. A steep cliff in tlie 
distance may thus send back, somewhat 
reduced in intensity, a shout, the report of 
a pistol, &o. But If the resisting surface 
be nearer tho origin of sound than 60 or 70 
feet, the sound and its echo are mingled 
and confused ; hence the bad acoustic 
properties of many public buildin(:;s. 
Just n.s a luminous* object may give a 
succession of images when placed between 
two reflecting 8urfaco=?, bo a trumpet blown 
between two high cliffs will produce a 
succession of echoes. Killarney offers 
h famous example of repeated echoes thus 
produced. 

(2) " E.'ho ” Is also the name of a nymph 
who, according to Greek fable, was trrius- 
formed into a rock, because her talkative- 
ness hindered Juno from overhearing 
Jove’s converse with the nymphs. She 
was allowed to retain tlie power of repeat- 
ing tho la“t word she heard. Another 
Greek myth makes " Echo " pine away 
until only her voice is left, because of her 
love for Narcissiw. 

EOK, JOHANN VON. 6. M86 at Eck, in 
Swabia, d. 1643 ; a clover controversialist, 
and a somewhat self-opinionated oppo- 
nent of tho teaching of Luther and 
Melanchthon. Ho took part in public 
dipputaiions with these reformers, and 
made three journeys to Rome to obtain 
a jiapal bull against tlu^m. He Is sus- 
pected of vanity and low motives. 

ECLIPSE, a famous racc-horso unbeaten 
in any of its eighteen races. Mr. O’Kelly 
undertook to place the horses in his first 
race in 1769, and his declaration " Eclipse 
first, tho rest nowhere," was justified by 
the result. 

ECLIPSES G) of the moon occur 
whenever that satellite passes wholly or 
partially through the cone of shadow 
formed by the earth ; (2) of tho sun are 
caused by the interception of all or pari 
of the sun’s surface by tlie passage of the 
moon between it and the earth. 

ECLIPTIC, the great circle traced 
among the fixed stars by the sun’s annual 
apparent retrograde motion. This circle 
w'os anciently divided into twelve stages, 
known as the Signs of the Zodiac, and 
each was named after a prominent 
constellation within the area of the 
sign. 

ECONOMICS, the science that treats of 
the nature of wealth, and tho laws govern- 
ing its production, consumption, distri- 
bution, and exchange. 

E'CUADOR. A republican State on the 
west of South America, and lying on either 
side of the equator. It contains several 
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of the bighegt of the peaks of the Andes, 
including Chimborazo (21,525 feet), and 
Cotopaxi (19,613 feet.) Guayaquil is the 
chief port and Quito the chief inland city. 

EDDA, the name given to two Ice- 
landic works, one in verse the other in 

5 rose, dating from tlie 13th century, 
’hey Me our source of information about 
Scandinavian mythology. 

EDDY, MRS., 6. Urookline, Mass. ; 
founder of Cliristian ScLenco. a movement 
wiiich starting in Massadiuactts, i.^ 

now wddeiy sprcail. In 1907 she was 
decorated by the hrem-h (.lovernment as 
an Oflidcr d’A<?aa(:niio. end Is greatly 
esteemed ))y her fellow-citizens in America. 
Refer to C/trislian Scicuo' in Index. 

EIDDYSTONE. three ridges of rock in 
tlie fairway from Start Point to the Lizard, 
and therefore neccs.snrilj‘ a place for a 
light-house. The lirst two lipiit-ljouses 
W’ere of wood; the one was wa.hcd awuv, 
the other burnt. Smeuton’s celebrated 
Krone erection lasted from 1759 uutil 
1S81’, when the present building was 
erected . lie do veteiled li i.^ grnrii to blocks 
into liio rock and to one another, but the 
undci'mining of tlie foumlatious at lengUi 
rendered a new site neccs;yjrv, and his 
uorlw has had to be supcj-Kcdcd. aiio 
upper part of Ihia celebrated liglU-honso 
has been rc-rrreted on I’lvmouth IJoo. 
H'hc present liglit-Louse is lo.'i feet above 
rJm I'ock, can l»c seen for ujiwards of 
17 miles. 

EDELWEISS, “ noble- ■'.Nhitc,” a prrcu- 
nial plant belonging to the foino uytiiral 
order ns the daisy. It sn-ows in the Id.'.di i 
Alps of Switzeriand, iuid in parts of 
Austria oiid Siberia, usually in plsrof^ j 
diOicult of tjccc.^^, I 

EDEN. (1) The rcsider.oo of oui’ first ! 
parent^. For Eden, Milton use.s the name I 
Faradisc, a Creek adaptation of a J’errinu 
word mcaniniT a park or walled ga rtlon. d'he 
conception of the garden and of the tree 
of life occurs widely in enHtcrn tradition, 
but tlie tree of knowledge of good and 
evil is a Hebrew conception \\hicii elevates 
the nareative to a moral Kigiiificauce. 
(2) A river that passes by Appleby and 
(’arlislo and fulls into the Solway lirth 
after a courKc of 40 miles. ' 

EDENTA'TA, lit. “ toolhle.s«,” a inis- 
Icading term uj.pliod to an order of 
mammals including elolhs, auteuters, 
and armaJilloti}. i 

EDGAR, King of England, 959-075 t 
known a.s the ‘ ijcaccful." His reign was 1 
a time of national prosperity ; tho Danes 1 
were peaceful, and under tho guidance of 1 
Dunstau, Uio work of reform and con- 1 
Bolidation was carricKl out effectually. 

EDGAR ATHELING, grandson of Ed- i 
rauud Ironside, and heir of Edward tho 1 
Conft'ssor, w.as supersedod by M'illiam the 1 
Conciueror. lOGO. j 

EpGEKILL, a bleak ridge of hillij north- 1 
west of Oxford, whore Oharlos I. met the c 
parhamentary troops under tiio Earl of 
Lsbcx in an Indecisive encounter on Sunday, fi 
October 1648. This was tho t\Ai ( 
battle of the Great Rebellion. t 

I^EWORTH MARIA, a MvoUst, b. ^ 
1<G7, d. 1849; the lifelong comrade of 
her father, for wdioso sake she refrained ] 
irom marriage. Her masterpieces of Irish ] 
life arc Ca«/c KackrefU and The Absentee, c 
^ he w'as a friend of Scott, and was much 1 
honlsed in London and I’aris. 1 

birds* NESI^ are found in s 
C^lon, Java, and Uie Eastern Archi- fc 
^o^cd of tho mucus e 
faceted in Uie higldy developed salivary s 
glan(^ of a kind of Swift, wiiich thus con- t 
^cte . nest that looks like 1 

was Issued by I 
I ranee on 30th April, 1598^ I 
• of religious usages to ij 
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all Protestants in France, and opening all feeted by Bruce at Bannockburn 1314 * 
official appointments to them. Its re- murdered at Berkeley Castle, 1327’ * 

vocation in 1C86, by Louts XIV., was EDWARD in., h. at Windsor,* 1312 • 
disastrous to France, as it led to the King of England, 1327-77 ; son of Edward 
voluntery exile of thousands of her II. and Isabella of I'rance ; won, with hk 
worthiest Rubjects- son the lUack Prinfc, a great victory over 

EDINBURGH Ls unique among the the French at Crccy, 1310 ; took Calais, 
cities of the ITnited Kingdom for its 1347: signed the treaty of Bretigny, 1360. 
picturesque beauty and historical interest. EDWARD IV., b. at Rouen, 1441.’ nU 
It Is situated about two miles soutii of tho father was tho Duke of Vork.’whose Claim 
Fhtii of Forth, and consists of tlic Old to the crown in tlio reign of Henry VT 
Town and tlie Kow Town. Tlie former gave rise to the wars of the Bose.s The 
stands on tho ground between Arthur’s Duke was defeated and slain at Wakefield • 
Seat and the Castle Hock, with the High but his Ron, on gaining a decisive victory 
Street occupying tho ridge between the at Mortimer’s Crass, wa.s crowned King 
Ca'^tle and Holyrood Palace. The New 1401. He was driven for a short time 
Town is RC'parated from it by a valley laid from the throne by the Karl of Warwick 
out in public gardens, with Princes Street whom he ofterw^arda ona-threw at Barnet! 
flanked by Calton Hill as Its main 1471. Thl.5 victory, followed by another 
thoroughfare. Among the public buildings at Tewke.sbuiy, seated him firmly on tho 
may be mentioned the Castle, St. aUes’s throne until his death in MH:’.. 

Cathedral, Holyrood Palace, Parliament EDWARD V., 6. at Westmin.^ter, 1470 • 
House, and tlie National GuUery. Edin- King of i-higland, April-June, 1483 ; soil 
burgh abounds in colleges, schools and of Edward IV. and laizabcLh Woodvillo • 
philantiiropicinstitutions. It has a famous murdered in the Tow er, June 1483 by 
urilverKity dating from 1582, and is the order of his uncle, liichard III. ’ ’ 

® .societies of Bi'oUand. EDWARD VL, b. at liamr>ton Court, 

EDI^jON, Jhomns Aha, a celebrated 1637 ; King of England, 1547-5.3; sou of 
Ajnencan inventor 6. at Milan, Ohio. Henry VIII. and Jane Seymour; being 
j 1817. At the age of twelve ho was a new's- a minor, a regent was appointed to carry 
boy and afterwards a telegraiffi operator, on the government. lie took a warin 
nuniMous inventions are many IntoreHt in the Reformation, anil willed 
S great valuo, the the crown to Lady Jano Grev, because 

^n^'gaphone electric pen, and Maiy, his eldest haif slater, v/a.; a Homan 
electric light. Catholic. 

EDWAKD VU., eldest son of Qiiocn 
; Edward the C'onfei*or.7uro removed hor I'b^^'tho Grace^oTGod^S^'^tho^I'ldS 

and position on iiis return. Ki° lf(fendS^° tl 

tktlicr’ridoftth 'wdthCamite toftim Palace, Nov. Oih, 1841. and educated 

!^ow m' Star mlldr Church, Oxford, Trinity College, 

tlio two rivals aerced to divide Cambridge, and Edinburgh University, 
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EDWAPn lilm. After hw fatUor'rf 

sS; “SsiSS-l s«i-s 

srMSi&if'IrSI p.rri'Ji'r.ti.aXp.s 
!=jr aSlrisr -St ~b.' .? s: 

^‘‘^wS TOT f^Adfr a^heavy Wow by%lm 

?S:^r2’“o^g'''’L Diet's EdwaJri’ tf “ 

! fCrrViroftb^irc^^nd'tfnS]^ 

counties. orthern of V ales on tho OjiUir” to inaugurate the 

EDWARD THE MARTYR h naa ' comederation of the Australian Colonies, 
euccceld Edg^ E^^lingLf fn i ^TT “"'i 

976 ; was supported by DuSn and ’ P®'*^y''hUtis 

thwarted by Ids atepmotbor ElWda by 

whoso ordem ho was murdered 970 ’ 7 : Coronation from June 26th, 1903, until 
FDWAnn T r ♦ w f t . , ' 0th. On October 25tli o Royal 

Ki^^of^Engiand tlirouRh London, and 

III a1 d ElJn™ if® ,7 i**,? ‘JbW" stteuded on tUe 

deSd SiinoJl&ort'lt If 

KTnVofffiTnd • ™us Prooiauued EmpS of'i'udia“a? 
andVL tim T a Durbar iield by Lord Curzoii at 

S?one • dcfLted nmt summer, tho King vLited 

e^Xd Wallai^^ * ^'^’^tugal, Italy, and Pari..7 ami received 

stitutlon^ ^ enthuKiaslic welcome. The French 

IconiSd Proaident came to Englaucl as the guest of 

1307 ^ ^ vengeance on tho Scots, the King In July, and tho King and Queen 


1307 uu tuu DCOIS, 

EDWARD IL. b. at Carnarvon, 1284 ; 


of Italy in November. 

1 Carnarvon, 1284 ; Edward VII. is popular with every claaa 

Eleanor ; foil under tlie and untiring attention to the duties of his 
lafluonce of a favourlt^ Cfavestoii ; de- position as Princo of Wales fitted him to 
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oocupv the throne with brilliant success, 
JLS a lover of outdoor life, of agriculture 
and sport, and as an ardent Frwmason, 
he has reflected the characteristic tiistes of 
the majority of his subjects. As a j)atron 
of the theatre, of art, and of letters he has 
done much to encourage the pursuits of 
culture. Ilia in the interest of 

hospitals, in the question of housing the 
poor, aud above all his wojideriul inOuence 
In international fliploraacy, so reiuar'.ably 
in evidence in the Anglo-Frencli 'J'rcaty 
of April, ll>01, all make for the weifsire of 
his people at iiome and abroad. 

EDWARD, Prince of Wales, known as 
the lilack i’rince, 6. at Wood-to-'k, 
d. 1376 ; eldest son of Fdwai'd 111. ; 
distinguished himself at tin* battle of 
Orecy, 134G ; ncliieved a notahle \iciory 
at Poitiers, l.‘lf>(5 ; ruled the south of 
France as Duke of A(phtuinc, aud lost 
his he:Ulh in a campaign in Spaiu. 

EDWARDS, JOHN PAS3r,10RE. ?>. in 
Cornwall. 18J1. At the age of cigldccn 
he joined the staff of a Loudon publislung 
house, and eventually bccanic tiic pro- 
prietor of the liondon AV/w, the BuiUimj 
News., Nuijli.s/t Mcchavic, and IWdlii 
Times. From 188b to 1885 he re{ircsented 
Salisbury in Parliament, but lie Is best 
known for Lis pliilanthroi)ic v.orks. more 
particularly for the pnrt he has played in 
founding free libraries, art galleries and 
hospitals in his native county and in tlie 
working-class districts of tiie inctroj»oii.-. 
lie was also a /'ioncer in the movn.nient 
for providing special schools for crippled 
and deli.'at/C ciiildn'if. 

EDWIN, king of Northumbria, and i 
overlord of uli Ktcdand except Kent; 
aided the introdu<‘.(ion of Christianity 
under Aidan ; slain ut Ileatlifield by 
Penda the Alerciaii, IJ.'iS. 

EGALITE. PEEL-IPFE, flluc d’OrUV.ns), 
b. at SI. Cloud, 17M, f-uilioliii' d, 17U3 ; j 
associated himself wifh the revoliuionary 
party and adopted tliis name; roled for 
the death of the king atid himself suHercd 
death at the handi of the Jacobins. 

EGBERT, king of Wcssc.'c, 802-.37. 
Hia authority as overlord of ail England 
was acknowfedgod in 827. 

EGGISCHHOEN, a mountain near tho 
head of the UUoiio. Valley in .SwlUerland ; 
height 9,025 feet. At its foot is the 
Alctsch glacier, tJiC lar'cst in Swiizeiland. 

EQMONT, MOUNT, an cr.tinct volcano 
discovered in New Zealand, North Island, 
by Captain Cook, 1770 ; iicight 8,300 feet. 

EGYPT fjroper roaches .southwards from 
the kJediterranean up the Nile Valley 
as far as Wady Haifa, near the sccoud 
cataract, and is bounded by the Red Sea 
on tho east, and desert on Iho west. 
South of Assouan and Kgyyit propei- lies 
the Soudanese Province with its capital 
at Khari-oura. Fi'ypt is entirely an 
agricultural country, and its cultivable 
land is narrowly confined to the irrigated 
tracts along the Nile that are afi'twtevl by 
the annual flood. The floods occur wdth 
great regularity ec.ch June, and last until 
^ptomber. No rain falls in Egypt, the 
floods being entirely brought about in the 
Dpper f^aters of the river. The width of 
fertile sou varies from 120 miles to 12 or 
15, and much has been done of late years 
to regulate and utilise tho w'ater by the 
erection of dams, the greatest of which is 
at Aissouan (see Assouan). The population 
of Egypt proper is about 10 millions. 

The liistory of Egypt reaches back to 
B.C. 6000. Between that date and h.c. 332 
were 31 dynasties, of which the Ptolemaic 
was the last. The great pyramids were 
built in the fourtii dynasty, 3000 B.O. The 
i9th dynasty was the greatest of all, and 
Raineses 11., its greatest representative, 
was the builder of tho wonderful temples 
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at Luxor, Karnak, arid Abydos. He has 
been identified with tho Pharaoh of the 
oppression, but there is little monumental 
evidence that bears upon IsraeiitLsh 
l)istory at all. Under Alexander, b.O. 
332, Egypt came under Greek influence, 
and Alexandria became a famous scat of 
k.arning. The country pa.ased into the 
hands of the Saraceiw in tho 7th century 
A.li., and Cairo was founded in 960. In 
1250, the Muiucluko.s asnrped supreme 
jiowcr, and wielded it in a creditable 
manner. The Turks succeeded them by 
con^iuest in 1517, and three centuries of 
weak misrule resnllcd. In 1798 the 
country WiW in vailed by the French under 
llonajiartc, but tliey w'cre expelled with 
tho fiid of the I'lngh^ in 1801. An ora of 
tyrannous activity commenced under 
Alohemet Ali, who became pjisha in ISOG. 
M. de lic:vsci).s conipleteri, 18ti9, the Suez 
Canal nnder Ismail Pasha, tho grandson 
of Aleheinct xili, and first possessor of the 
title of Khedive. Ismail began a series of 
groat internal improvements, and met his 
financial dillicultiea by selling 177,000 
Bliares in the Smrz Canal to England. 
In 1880 Egyptian finance was piawid 
under intcrnationnl control, and in 1882 
a national rebellion against Euroiieuus 
began w'itli a ina-^saere at Alexandria. 
Tl.e Eritish bombarded Alexandria and 
cicfcai/«d t/he rebels at Tel-el*Kebir. i roiu 
that time Briti.'h influence has been 
predominant in Egypt, and wonders have 
been worked in rcouomioal, administra- 
tive, and social reform. The treaty 
signed in April, 1901, by Fmaco and 
England has given to England tlio right to 
administer the surplus of £5.(H»0,000 
accurnulakd by the International Oaisso de 
Ja Dctte, and lias given a frank recognition 
of tho prodoniinanco of British iuiereste 

in Egypt. 

EHRENBIvSrrSTEIN, a town and 
fortress of u.OOO inhabitantfi on the right 
bank of the llhine, is connectoJ with 
Coblcntz by a bridge of boats. Tho 
fortrcs,s looks down on the river from a 
sheer height of 387 feet. 

EIDER DUCK, a bird common in the 
North of both heiuisplteres, which lines 
its nest with its ow'n feathers. The.sc 
fsathers grow specially during the breeding 
season and are much prized for bedding, 
'L'he com n ion practice in Norwa}' and 
Iceland is to take away tlie eggs und 
down twice, leaving the third set of eggs 
to bo batched. 

EIFFEL TOWER, a colossal iron 
strn(;turc built 1887-9, by Gustave Eillel, 
on the Ohamp.s-de-ilars, in Paris. It Is 
985 feet high, is of three stories and served 
by lifts. It coat the Stato £(>0,000 aud the 
designer £140,000, wliicb he hoped to 
recover from admission fees during a 
twenty years’ concession. 

EIKON BASIL IKE (i-ke), a work 
published immediately after the death of 
Charles I., by whom it was supposed to 
be written. It is an autobiograi)liical 
review of tho king’s life, and is almost 
certainly the work of Dr. John Gauden, 
wiio became Bishop of Worcester. 

EISTEDDFOD, an assembly or congress 
of bards aud minstrels held periodicially 
in IValcs. These meetings date as far 
back as the 12th ceiituiy, and have been 
held annually since 1819. They foster 
Welsh patriotism, and promote the 
cultivation of music and national poetry 
by open competition. Similar com- 
petitions are now held in England. 

ELBA, a Mediterranean island belonging 
to Italy, and lying between that country 
and Oonsica. It is mountainous and 
produces iron ore. Napoleon was an exile 
here from May, 1814, to February, 1815. 

tSjBK THE, rises in Bohemia, and joins 
the North Sea after a oourse of 725 miles. 


ii>LE. 

It is navigable to Prague, via the Moldaa. 
It connects Hamburg by canals with 
Berlin, and is tlie main means of inter* 
course in S.i .xouy, one of the most densely 
peopled park? of Eiuope. Its course 
through ’• Saxon Switzerland ’* is most 
beautiful. 

ELBERFELD, 16 miles from Dusseldorf, 
on a tributary of the Rlnno, is a busy, 
manufacturing centre. It has large 
cotton factories, supports a great local 
weaving industry, and is also an engineer- 
ing c-eutro. 

ELBRUZ or ELBURZ, (1) The highest 
peak in the Caucasus (18,300 feet). (2) A 
range of mountaius extending for 450 
miles along the south of tiie Casi»iau Sea. 

EL DORADO, a region of fabulous 
wealth existing in tlie hnaginationa of 
S[mnish and English adventurers of the 
10th and 17th centuries, and supposed to 
lie about tlie sources of the Orinoco in 
South America. An account, in 1540, by 
Orellana of his voyniJG down tho Amazon 
aud hia diacoverir^s Jed to this belief. 

ELEANOR OP CASTILE, wife of 
Edward 1., d. at Grantfmiu, 1290. Twelve 
memorial cro:‘scs are said to have been 
erected by Edward I. at places where tiie 
body of his wife rested on tho way to 
Westminster. Three of these remain at 
Walsham, Northampton, and Gedding- 
ton. 

ELECTRIC ACCUMULATORS. See 

Electric Motor Cars. 

ELECTRIC BELLS for household pur- 
po.'.es are generally set in motion by 
a current of elecdrh’ity supplied by a dry 
('Oil or battery. In it.s course tlirough 
(he ajipuratus tho current converts a core 
of soft iron into an ckM’tro-maguct (see 
Mto/nelistn). Tills attracts a steel arm to 
which the liaimner is attaclicd, draws it 
forward and (.'auses the hauiiner to strike 
the gong, 'riie forward movement of the 
arm withdraws it from contact with a 
screw through which the current liad boon 
continued, and tlius causes a break in the 
circuit. The magnet lo.ics its Induced 
magnetism, tho arm is set free, and its 
elasticity restores it to its former position. 
(Jontact is again est.vl dished, tlie soft iron 
remagnetisccl. and there is another blow 
of the hammer against the gong. 'Jhese 
operations continue as long as tho cu»ent 
is allow ed to flow from the cell. 

ELECTRIC CABLES for establishing 
telegraphic communication between 
countries separated by the ocean, or for 
conveying tlie current underground for 
purposes of electric lighting or traction, 
consist usually of a core of several strands 
of tho purest copper wire covered with 
a sheath of Insulating und protecting 
material. The outer strands ore wound 
.spirally round a central wire. The 
I insulating material con.slsts of layers of 
gutta-percha, vulcanised india-rubber, 
jute soaked in tar, oiled paper, etc. For 
protection the cable is covered with a 
siicath of steel wire or ribbon, or encased 
in lead. Underground caldes are furtlier 
protected by being laid in eartlienwaro 
or iron pipes, or iron troughs filled in with 
pitch. 

ELECTRIC CONDUCTORS are sub- 
stances that permit tlie free flow of 
electricity. The best are silver and copper 
while all the metals, charcoal, and water 
are good conductors. Tho human body, 
cotton, and dry wool are partial con- 
ductor s. 

ELECTRIC FISHES. The Electric Eel, 
the African Cat Fish, and the Electrio 
Ray have the power of disdiarging an 
elcc.tric shock sufiicieut at times to disable 
a man. The currentB have all the usual 
characteristics of electricity, and find 
their origin in a peculiar modification of 
muscular tissue. The organs are exdtedl 
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by nenre action from the brain, and are 
eahaoBted by a scriea of discharges. 

ELECTEIO INSULATORS, or non- 
eondactors, are substances that resist the 
flow of an electric current. Among the 
most elTective insulators are dry air, 
glass, parallin, ebonite, shellac, gutta- 
percha. silk, wool, and oils. 

ELECTRICITY. Science is still unable 
to give a dcfmito answer to the question, 
** What is Electricity ? ” Krom tiie fact 
tliat, under certain conditions, it flows 
from one point to another, it lias been 
Bpokeii of as the electric flnid, thougli it 
resembles no otiier known fluid e:;cei.t in 
this one particular. It was y<mg con- 
Bidered a form of energy, but recent 
investigations have disproved thw tlieory, 
and rather suggest that l’lle<.‘ tricity is 
tlie basis of every form of rnaiter. 

Ancient Greek philosophers knew that 
a piece of amber, wheu rubbed, [lo.ssessed 
the power of attracting and Ukmi 
repelling light bodies. Towards tlio close 
of the Ultli century, l>r. I’arkor tli. 
covered that a la|ge number of other 
Bubstunces, Including the diamond glass, 
Bulphur, sealing-wa-x, and radn possesseii 
the same properly. Later it was observetl 
that a flasli of light accompanied liy 
Bharp cracking .sound was oitUined whou 
higldy electrilied boiiuis were vlirtchargcd, 
BUggestlng in immature the liglitning 
flash and the accompany iiig tliumlcr. 
Machines W'ore construcleiJ for tin; pro- 
duction of Electricity in larger quantities. 
A cylinder of gla.ss, or a disc of plate-g!;iN-, 
was tnaile to revolve against a cn-shion of 
leather coated with an amulgum of zinc or 
tin, and tlie charge of Electricity tlma 
generated was collected on a iiolluw met a! 
cylinder mount-ed upon a glass leg, atid 
known as the prune conductor. Iinjirovo 
mente in frictional nuichitjc.s wore intro- 
duced by Holtz and WUnshurst. 

The next important devcloimient was 
due to Volta, I’rofc.ssor in tiie University 
of Pavia. IJe placed a clisaa sheet, of 
zinc and anotlior of co])por in ti vessel 
containing dilute .sulphuric acid, and 
found that, when the two metal jdatcs 
were connected by a short length of 
copper wire, a current of Elcctri'Mty 
flowed through the wire from the copper 
plate to the zinc, and that the 
riowly wiwted away, while a few bnlddes 
of hydro;-, (511 gas collected on tlio former. 
The energy m;cc<.sjiry to drive tlie current 
through the wire is duo to tiie cliomical 
action of the acid on tlie zinc. Such an 
arrangoraeut is known a.s a cell. The‘ 
copper strip, whence the current stiuLs 
througli the wire is called tlie poaitice pole, 
and tlie zinc strip the veijaiive pole. Zinc 
and platinum, or zinc and carbon, also 
form good combinaf ions for cells. A 
combination of two or more such cells is 
called a Inittery. 

An e.vperiment peiTormcd by Faraday 
in 1830 before the it oval Society has 
produced far-roachirig results. A length 
of copper wire was coiled many times 
round a hollow cylinder of wood, the cuds 
carried a short distance along the table, 
and wound into another coil over which 
a magnetic needle w’as saspeuded by a 
silken thread. When the demonstrator 

S aased a bar magnet inio the liollow of 
ae first coll, tiie needle was seen to 
oscillate. Wliile the magnet remained 
^ rest within the coil the needle occupied 
ite normal position. The same re-sults 
followed if the magnet was fixed and the 
coil moved forward and backward over it, 
me deflection of the needle increasing as 
of the coil became more 
rapid. The experiment proved that 
we movement of a coil of wire in a mag- 
S**^«*® ? — space around 
• magnet within which the magnetic 


force acta — ^Induced a current of Electricity | 
in the wire, and that the strength of the I 
induced current increased with the rapidity 
of the motion. The apparatus used 
contained ail the essentials of the modern 
dynamo, in which tlie current is induced 
by cau-\ing coils of wire to revolve very 
rapidly in a magnetic field. By thb* meaus 
Elc( 5 tricity is produced on a commercial 
j scale, and ele(5tric lighting and locomotion 
I are reiiilernd practicaliln. 

ELECTRfO LAUNCHES, bice Electric 

Motor Cars. 

ELECTRIC LIGHTING. For the light- 
ing of public places the electricity is 
produced at a generating .station by incaiis 
of dynamos, and conveyed to the various 
lamps by cables laid in pipes under the 
grr.uud. For a powerful light arc lamps 
ani used. 'Pw-o pencils of aiTificial coke- 
carbon. called fJectrodes are kept end to end 
and ulnioitin contiu-.t.by some mecdiaiiism. 

A ff,er contact tlio ciirreut is able to leap the 
arc or short, distuuce between tlicelcctrodoe, 
and, in doing so, volutiliscjs a small portion 
of the (.‘urbou betv.cini the points. T'he 
carbon vapour becomes so intensely heated 
tliat a Hint would uifilt if |>l:iced in the arc, 
I'ho carbon points also become very liot 
and, being - olid, emit a brighter ligiit than 
the arc it-eif. For sjnaller lights iiu.'un- 
descent ckvtric lauips are usctl. Car- 
bonised filaiiicuLs momited on conducting 
wir^s are scuivi’ mto -.ilnss bulbs which are 
then exhuu.stcd of air. Tlio p.'issage of 
the current no.-c.s the (iljancnl.s to a white 
heat, 'i'hc lii/itJ- eiijiticd varies Irom two 
to (iftv c.uulU's, itcci.rding to the size of 
tlie lamji. The Boarii of T’ru *:* unit, it 
may lie mentioned, is a (lu.autity of 
eleciric'ily suflicicnt to sii-stain a sivto.eu 
candle pouer ligl.t for thirloen hours. 

ELECTRIC LOCOMOTION. The various 
systems of electric traction as applied to 
trains and trams have certain points in 
c<nii(rion. (It A /Vmvr iPuium where the 
I’dcclricity is generated l)y means of 
dynamos, (2) Some meaiis of convoying 
the Electricity Irom the generating 
station to any point on Hie system. (3) A 
conlrivance known as a “ iMotor,’' for 
reconverting the EletTricity into engine 
riowi^r, and so prodic’ing motion. In the 
case of trains, the .Motor is often placed on 
till engine, while with regard to trams, it is. 
.slung underne.’ith the car. lb? Jiction 
(h^peml.s on the principle that a curu'ut of 
electricity pas.sing through u wire jilaccd in 
a ni.ignetic field causes the wire to move. 
In till? '* Overhtad Sijt;t€jn'*' of tranns 1.1 lO 
f'U*;ctricity is conveyed along stout wires 
mounted on polas and conducted to the 
Motor by a long arm known as a “trolley.” 
'fhis is the system most commonly in use, 
and has the advantage of a much smaller 
initial co.st. The “Conduit System” is at 
work oti the L.O.C. lines in South liOndon, 
the fir.Ht section of which was opened by 
the Prince and Princess of Wales in May, 
11)03 ; and on a short sck Uou in I’ourue- 
moutli. In tills system the electric 
conductors are T siiaped rails of soft 
rnetal, laid on insulators in a concrete 
conduit. The Motors pick up the EIe(5- 
trieity by meatis of u “ plough ” trailing 
in iho rear of each car, and reaching down 
to the conductor tbrotigh a narrow slit in 
tlio ground. In the case of trains the 
cuiTout Is usually conveyed along a 
third metal placed between the oilier 
two. 

ELECTRIC MOTOR CARh The ciuTcnt 
I for the propulsion of elooliic launches 
and electric motor car.s is deriveti from 
accumulators. 'These consist of platt^s of 
lead coated with red-lead or some other 
oxide of tlie metal, and placed in dilute 
Hulphurio acid. Tlie passage of a strong 
current of electricity through such a cell 
gives rise to certoia chemical changes in 


the plates, and, on disconnecting the wireB 
which conveyed tlie charge, they may 
remain for several days in .suc)i a condition, 
thus storing up tlie energy of the current. 
Hence, such a contrivance is Koinetimes 
called a storage battery. If, however, the 
plates are connfx’ted by a wire, it Is found 
that another fhemical ciiango takes place ; 
the plates gradually regain their former 
condition and, during the time this 
second change takes pl.ico, a current of 
eleclru’.ity passes uloiig the wire in the 
opposite dir(5cuoii t.o Han in which tiie 
cliargiug current eniO'-iid. When the 
car L? refpjirc.l for u.-.i.-, the accumulators 
are connected with tlie motor, and the 
motion of tiie latter Ls tiansmiLted to the 
wheels. The disadvatir.ag(j.s of the system 
are, the initial co.si ol ttie accumulators, 
tlieir comparatively ehort ptirioJ of 
elective service, tiic need for frequent 
recharging, and the time taken in the opera- 
tion. i'^urther, tin* weight of the ajiparatus 
amounti-i in some ca.se.s to more than 
half the total v, eight of the car. Many 
attempts have been made to construct 
uccuniulators ''f lighter materials, and 
Edison has recently pstenU-'d a cell in 
wliich nicl;el platan, nickel O'ddo, and 
finely divided iron replace the h-^ad of the 
ordinary pattern. The cell appears to 
have a greater capacity tliun usual in 
proportion to its weight, but at present 
it has scarcely pas.seci beyond the experi- 
mental .stage, 

ELECTRIC TELEGRAPH. Cooke and 
Wheatstone brought Die first form of 
their rieulle telegnii»h into practical u-so 
in London in 1B37, though many systems 
of transmitHng signals Uirough wires had 
b(*en invented bclore that time, in UiG 
sinsde-ncedle insirurneut a magnetio 
needle lightly uung in a vertical po.-dtioa 
is surrounded by a c'oil of wire. The 
needle is d*-llccted to the rigid or left, 
wheu a currtu-.t of l-Uectricity is passed 
through the wire 'u the one direction or in 
the other, and a combiufilion of move- 
ments to the right or left uuhcules a 
certain letter f the aiplmbet. The v. hole 
of the loiters arc etc 'prisLai in a code of 
rnovemonti undcrstoiai ny tlie operators. 
The currci.., is jirovidcd by a battery of 
s(5veral colls linked togciher. To send 
currents in either directiou through tUo 
coil, two projecting level's, known as 

signalling keys ” or “ tappers,” are 
fi.ved to tlio in.-'trnmcut and tlic tapt)crs at 
one end of the line work tiie iu.<tnu!5ent 
at the otlicr. [See Ttlrtjrapby.'] 

ELECTRIC WIRING f(^r the lighting of 

boiise.-^ consists in tapping the cable 
conveying Hr* current from the generating 
station, by jointing to it a smaller cable 
from which the insulated wbes supplying 
the various lamps radiate. At conveuient 
points the circuit through these wires is 
broken, the distance between the two 
ends, to each of wliich a smell metal 
block is fused, being greater than the 
current will lecip. At each of these points 
a bar of metal is so placed that, by 
depressing a small lover, the euds of the 
bar are brousiht in close conUict with the 
two metal Idocks. In this way tlio break 
in the curreiit is bridged, and the current 
is able to flow through the metal bar and 
on to and through the lamp. t>ucli a 
eoiilrivauce is known as a su'i^ch. To 
guard against shock the lever is insi.d.ated 
from the bar and the bwitch L fixed to a 
bu.^e of porcelain or other irnsnlatiug 
mat<iriah 

ELECTROPLATING a process by 
mcaiLs of wliich bubcr m(5t;tls arc covered 
with e thin coating of silver or gold. The 
commercial proces.s wa.s introduced by 
Messrs. Elkimrton about the year 18-iO* 
The plating vat resembles a voltaic cell. 
A of iEuer?)]lic pilver or gold ifikm 
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the place of the zinc strip, and the artideB radio-active elements from uranium salts, of the Midlands, is remarkable, and she 1 

to be plated replace the copper strip, the by their photographic effects. Of these, certainly to be placed among the flisi 

liquid being a solution of a soluble salt of Radium is the most remarkable. See novelists of the I9tb century, 

silver or gold. When an electric current Radium. ELIOT, SIR JOHN, born in Cornwall 

is passed through the apparatus, the plates EU^HANTA I^AND, in the harbour 1592, d, in the Tower, 1C32 ; in the 
are slowly dissolved in the liquid, and the of Bombay, got its name from the figure roign of Charles I. acted as leader in th< 
articles become coated with an equal of an elephant that formerly stood there. House of Commons of a patriotic partji 
quantity of ttie more valuable metal. In The island, four miles in circuit, is famous that resisted the king's illegal actions is 
^ding the insides of cups or jugs, the for its rock temple* hewn out of Uio hard raising money without the consent a 
vessels are filled with the gilding solution, stone, and still used by tlio natives on Parliament. In 1C29 Eliot with nine 
and a plate of gold connected with one festivals. The caves are columnated and other members was sent to tlie Towel 
polo of a battery is suspended in it, while contain many sculptured figures, of which for their violent speeches, and there he 
the side of the vessel is connected with the the bust of Siva with three heads is unique, died in 1C32, haviiu refused to uttei 
other pole. ELEPHANTIASIS is a tropical disease a word of apology. He may be regarded 

ELECTROTYPINQ Is much used for duo to a certain parasitic worm [Hefer to as a mai-tvr to the cause of freedom ol 

reproducing works of art In facsimile, Med. Diet]. speech in Parliament, 

and for multiplying copies of wood-blocks ELEUSIS, a town of Attica, situated ELICIT, GEORGE, Baron Heathfleld, 
for printing. Moulds of plaster or wax, N.W. of Athens, famous for its temple, 5. in Hoxburghshire, 1717, d. 1790 ; an 
coated with a film of plumbago, are dedicated to Demeter (Ocrcs), in which English general who became governor of 
suspended in a saturated solution of copper were celebrated the Eleusinian mysteries. Gibraltar, wldch he defended against the 

sulphate and connected with one pole of ELEVATORS are granaries at the Erench and Spaniards, 1779>82. 

a battery, while the other pole is connected river ports of North America for the ELISHA was cliosen by Elijah to be his 
with a plate of copper which also dips into reception and lading of corn. A revolving successor as a I'rophet of Israel ; he lived 
the solution. Tlie co])pcr gradually chain of buckets carries the grain to the in the 9th century B.C., and prophesied 
dissolves and is deposited at an equal hold. A farmer is credited with a deposit through four reigns, a period of 55 years 
rate on the moulds, the exact impress of a certain grade of corn, and all corn of the (seel Kings zlx. 19 2 Kings ii.-ix., xlii. 
of which it takes, but in reversed same grade is mixed, whilst variant grades 14-21). 

relief. ore assorted. At shipment the faimer is ELIX IR, a term in alchemy denoting 

ELECTRONS. The atom is no longer credited with tlio quantity and quality a soluble substance capable of trans- 
held to be the ultimate particle of matter, deposited, though his grain went to a muting to gold or silver the grosser 
In 1899 Professor J. J. Thompson common stock. metals. Also a potion that confers eternal 

established tlie fact of the existence of ELF , the wicked magician of northern youth. 

bodies within the atom and composing it, folklore, squat of figure, ugly of feature, ELIZABETH, QUEEN, h. at Greenwich, 
and to these bodies he gave tlie name and with long matted hair. The elves 1633, d. 1C03 ; queen of Euglaud 1558- 
corpuscles. These corpuscles have a maaa wounded cattle and men with their elf- 1C03 ; daughter of Henry VUI. and Anna 
one thousandth part of a hydrogen atom, arrows — atone orrow-hesds — and children Boleyn ; was brought up as a Protestant ; 
and it may be that they are the ultimate were removed from their cradles and became a good classical scholar under 
particles of matter, atoms of different replaced by imbecile elf-children. Roger Ascham ; remained unmarried, 

substances differing in the number of ELGAR, SIB EDWARD WILLIAM, b. tliough her hand was sought by the kings 
oorimscles tlicy contain. The name at Broadhoath, near Worcester. 1867, is of J-'rance and Spain ; her peace was 
electrons has taken the place of tlie name a famous English composer. His most marred by a series of plots by Roman 
corpuscles, because their activity seems to celebrated work is ” The Dream of I Catholics to seat on the English Throne 
afford areasonableexplanation of electrical Qcrontius.” Among his other productions Mary, Queen of Scots, whom slie executed 
phenomena. Electrons are In a constant the best known are *'Lux Christ!, " in 1087. The following year saw the 
state of rapid motion within the atom. “ Onractacus," “ A Coronation Ode," and defeat of the Spaniah Armada. Her reign 
When some of them pass from atom to " The Apostles." In 1901 he was ap- was one of enterprise and intellectual 
atom in a metal conductor, an electric pointed to tlie chair of music in the activity, and the spirit of the lime was 
current is set up. The same passage in Birmingham University, and was knighted relJected in tlie character of the Queen, 
a liquid is the cause of chemical cliaiige. in .fune of tlio same year. Her womanly sympathies and weakness 

Recent nwcarch on radio-active bodioa ELGIN MARBLES,sculi)tureB now in the were controlled by groat strength of will, 
has led to tlie theory that such substances British Museum, were taken by tlie Eaid of and she put the interests of the Etate before 
emit rays which are really electrons Elgin, English Amba.««sador to the I'orte, her personal desires, 
travelling with the speed of light. It has from tlie Acropolis of Athens in accordance ELIZABETH, QUEEN OF BOHEMIA, 
been suggested that the energy of the with a firman empowering him to measure, b. in I’ulkland Palace, Pifeshirc, 159d, d. 
sun is attributable to similar activities, examine, and remove certain stones with 1GG2, was tlje daughter of James VI., of 
The future of this department of scientific inscriptions. The British Government Scotland and James 1., of England. Her 
research promises to lead to very con- bought the marbles for 1136,000, In 1816. husband, the Elector Palatine of the 
siderable advances in our knowie^e of The cliief w'orks w'ere taken from the Ilhliie, was the leader of German Pro- 
the constitution of matter, the hitlierto pediments, metopes, and frieze of the testautisiri, and in 1619 accepted the 
unexplained phenomena of magnetism Parthenon, or Temple of Minerva. throne of Bohemia from the revolted 

and electricity, and, possibly, of the nature ELI, for forty years high ]>riest and Protestants. Defeated in battle by the 
of energy. chief judge of Israel, Ho suffered, in his Emperor Ferdinand in 1G20, he lost both 

ELEGY, a poem generally of a mournful old age, the curse that followed upon his Bohemia and his hereditary dominionsi 
or plaintive nature. Tlio Greeks first neglect of the evil courses of his sons, and sought with his wife refuge in Holland, 

applied tlie term to a funeral ode, and ITophni and Phlnchas. On hearing tliat Rupert aud Maurice, the two sons of 

afterwards to any composition consisting the ark of the Lord was taken by the Eli'zabetli, were distinguished cavalry 
of hexameter alternatmg with pentameter Philistiaes, be fell from his seat at the leaders during the Civil War, and her 
lines. gate of Shiloh and broke his neck ; daughter Sophia became Electress ol 

ELEMENTAL SPIRITS are those 6))liits 1 Sam. iv. 18. Hanover and the mother of George 1. 

which, in the Middle Ages, were suppo.scd ELIJAH, or EXIAS, one of the most ELIZABETH, QUEEN OF ROUMAjSHA. 
to inhabit and have dominion over the notable of tiie prophets of Israel, lived See Carmen i>ylva. 
four so-called elemenhi— fire, water, air, during the reigns of Ahab and Ahaziah, ELK, or MOOSE, the largest deer 

and eartli. in the 9th century B.O. See 1 Kings extant, a full grown animal being six feet 

ELEMENTS. Modern Chemistry has xvli.-xxi., and 2 Kings i. and il. high at the shoulders. It Ls long limbed and 

dislodged the assumption of the ancients ELIOT, GEORGE, the nom de plume of short iu tlio neck, and browses off bushes ; 
that tlie universe was built up of the four Mary Ann Evans, b. in Warwickshire, it has a broad, hairy, overhanging upper 
elements air, water, fire, and earth. Chem- 1819, d. 1880, a famous novelist. The lip, and basin-shaped antleis. It Is found 
ists now designate as elements those bodies strenuousneas and robust character of lier in the marsh and forest lands in northern 
which have not been shown to be of com- father appear in the delineation of Adam latitudes, and chiefly in North America, 
pound structure, such us oxygen, carbon, Bede, and of Caleb Garth in " Middle- Lonely la habits, and timid in dispOBiiion, 
sulphur. The list of elements at pr&sent march.” ** The Mill on the Floss " also it is dillicult to stalk, 
recognised as such numbers 80, aud is reflects much of her early home life. Her EIJLEN’S ISLE, in Loch Katrine, the 
necessarily provisional. Lord Rayleigh dis- first story, "The Sad Fortunes of the Rev. favourine resort of Scott’s heroine in his 
covered a new atmospheric element which A. Barton," appeared in 1856, and within " Lady of the Lake." 
he named oryon, in 1804, and Ramsay the next ton years " Scenes of Clerical ELLIPSE, a complete geometrical curve 
soon afterwards found another gas in Life," " Adam Bede," ** The Mill on the such as may be described by a pencil 
many ways resembling argon, and now Floss," " Silas Marner," " llomola," and which keeps taut a loop ol thread whose 
known as hdium. Three other gases were " Felix Holt " were published. Her ends are fastened at two points. The 
found in minute quantities. Even more power of characterisation, as ahowm in ellipse is of interest as being the oarri 
remarkable has been the discovery of her treatment of middle-class i)eople made by a placet In its orbit* 



, 9110.01 coamouasb treoB In 
^ yields timber of grent stfongth, 
and ' doaeneae ol texture, 
v4uab resists the action ol water, and is 
r^ttUHdcably free from any liability to s^ilit. 
Xt. is therefore osed in ship^building, and 
l 3 »y the cart-wTight. Cofilns also are 
usoally made of elm. Few trees 3 dcld 
ft like amount of timber in bo short a time. 

ELMO’S FIRE, SAINT, the name given 
by sailors to the pule blue liamo seen 
ploying round the masta of ships during 
thundery weather. Tl)e same phenomcuou 
1 m also noted in connection with spires and 
other lofty, pointed objects, lb Is duo 
to the action of electricity. 

< EL OBEIO, the scene of the massacTo 
f»l Hicks raeha’s army by the Alahdi, 188?.*, 
the chief town of Kordofan, 200 niiles 
south-west of Xvhartoum. 

ELSINORE, a seaport town of 12,()00 
'Ohabitants on the island of Zealand in 
Denmark, with a fair harbour a rid cicollcnt 
; oad-stead witliout. Klsinore is the scene 
»I the events of Shakespeare’s Jiavild. 


gesebjOj information, 

em^hnlng, the bodies of Edward I. and 
Canute were found dato la &e I8th 
centory; and some of the loii^ of 
ancient Egypt are still to be seen in the 
form of mummies in the British Museum, 

EMBARGO. Sec Commercial Diction- 
di'y. 

TOMUXin DAYS, which occur at four 
periods of tiie Ohurdi year, ou the Wed- 
nesday, Friday, and Saturday after the 
Ist Sunday in Lent, after ’W'^hitsunday, 
after 14th September, and after 13th 
December, are days set apart to bo ob- 
Borved as days of fasting and of prayer 
for tho.se about to be ordained to the 
ministry. 

emblements. See Commercial 
Diaionarv. 

EMBLEMS. Uf'icr to Index. 

EMBOSSING is the process of stamping 
under a press, or of beating out a relief 
I)attern upon metal, leather, or other 
suitable substance. It is to be dis-j 
tinguished from stamping, in which the 
lamina is preseed by a form into a mould, 


EiLSWICEi, a populous distrii't that has wlicreaa the under surface in emboss- 
{.;Town up around tl» engineering works ( in.? jg a plane face of felt or other 
established by the first Lord Armstrong, in jielding material. For bold relief, the 
1847, in the neighbourboo<i of Ncwciistlc- material is softened und pressed into 
on-Tync. The works at first were devoteu ; a mould with tools. llepoussC work is 
to the manufacture of tiie owner’s inven- i the embossing of thin metal by beating 
: ions in hydraulic machinery, but now* | upon the reverse side, 

'■nclude one of the greatest ordmuKe | EMBRACERY, liefer to //u?c.r, 

iactorios in the world, and a ship-building I EMBROIDERY is the working of a,.., , _ 

'-ard capable of turning out (he large it j needlework pattern upon a piece of fabric, i There was much in Ills eloquence and 
battleships and tho fustest cruisers, | It is a method of ornau.ejitation Bufase- infectious ze al to awaken Irislit sympathy. 
The ships already built comprise the 1 quenb to the process of weaving, andis thus’ EMPIRE CITY, a name given to Now 
ittost powerful yes-sels of the Japanese ! dwtinguiahublc from tapestry where the York City, the diief city of the Empire 
iiavy. 'weaving involves the creation of the ctale. 

]^Y, a city on an eminence antong the | pattern. It may be a kind of art-Lcedie- j EMPIRE STA^, a name given to this 
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for foreign laierferenoe. Theea 
were known os lee imigrit. 

BMIN PASHA, Eduard Bchniizer, b. of 
Jewish parents, 1840, in Silesia, and kiUed 
by Arabs In Central ABIca, 1892. A 
remarkable linguist and natural sdentbi, 
he proceeded from the University ol 
Berlin to Turkey where he gained an 
intimate knowledge of Mohammedanism. 
He took ofllco in the Soudanese provinces 
under the Egyptian government and acted 
as medical officer under Gordon at Khar- 
toum, where he also undertook various 
diplomatic missions. Gordon made him 
Governor of the Equatorial ITovince, an 
ofl’ico which lie held until Stanley’s 
expedition arrived in 1889. Tiie work 
he did here, single handed, as a governor, 
ethnologist, surveyor and collector of 
botanical and entomological specimens, as 
well m in the recording of meUiorological 
observations, proves him a man of remark- 
able clmractcr and versatilitr. He met 
his death in the service of the German 
government whilst leading an expedition 
to extend the influence of the German 
East African Colony. 

EMMETT. ROBERT, &. 1778. d. 1803, 
’Koa an enthusiastic but unfortunate 
member of the revolutionary society of 
*' United Irishmen.” He endeavoured to 
obtain the co-operation of Napoleon in 
; a personal interview, failed in an attempt 
; to take Dnblin Castle, and was executed. 


Pens, 16 miles north north-east 01 Cam- } work done by hnni, or 
bridge, vyith perhaps the moat beautiful done by machinery. 


it 11 ; .y be 


EMBRYOL'OGY, that branch of b.riuicc mduBtrial entonn^JC. 


'(ate of New York on account of its 
prtycmin'.nce in population, wealth, and 


tliat deals with the clcvelopi'icnt. 


EMPIRICISM is a ^stem of philos- 


o£ English Cathedrals, whose massive 
we.stern tower, and exquisite central 
octagon, are '^iblo for miles around. 

Cromwell, who was an East Anglian, 
orobably did much to pre.vent the dese- 
cration of tijc cathedral during the Civil 
War. 

ELY, ISLE OF, a plain in Cambridg'o- 
.shirc, north of the Ouse, lies rather 
higher than the Burrounding fen land, 
tnd so formed an island. Hereward the 
Wake used it as a stronghold against the 
Conqueror. Modern drainage has coa- 
vwted the fen district to good farm land. 

iilLYSEE, the palatial Parisian resilience e.ssayist. He was educated at Harvard ; 
of the French President, built in 1718, became a Ujiitarian luinister, but left his 
and subsequently used os a rasidence by first euro at variance with Ida parishioners, 

Napoleon I. and took to lecturing ; met Carlyle in 

EIiYSim la classical mythology is I®*’- “V'’ coloured il necesaanr b. tha adml*. 

the abode of the blessed after dealh, also I corrc.=-pondeat. His fii-sb volume, Mature, \ coiouied il necc^jy by the adj^- 

called the " Elysian Fields.” It was ' bocticul prose work, contained the ideas 
variously placed, on the wesiern confir.es i tinit followed, in its idealism, its 

of the eartli, in the Lslands of the JUest, i ^'^' ocacy of instinct, its mdividualism, 
or in the nether world. j ratiouahslic tone. 


ELZEVIR, the name of the remarkable 
family of Dutch printers who issued cheap 
find wonderfully beautiful editiou.s of the 
classiOs, religious and other works between 
1092-1681. These books liave a remark- 
able value at the present day, both from 
Wieir rarity and thoir excellonoe. 

EMBALMING is a means of prcserviui 


dead bodies from con*uptiou by lUliug and I 

covering tixem with aromatic and anti- MV and oUier xptitu- 
septic herbs or preparations. The prac- I'’" ’* P-mted m 

tice reached its height among ancient 1 

Egyptians, who not only impregnated tiie ' department of the Board of Tr de. 

body with balsams but also cuv doped it 1 information, which need not 

In cloths similorlv treated. Bodiw thus j !:’? should be addressed tn 

tt^tod are called ** Mummies,” many of 
which have lain in tombs and pyramids 
some thousands of years, the most ancient 
oating from 3600 B.c* This custom arose 
Egyptians to 
feody from corruption, so 

*owb»bit <m its wtunu Aa the result of 


embryos. Einbrj'os arc the early stages ophy that recognises actual expenenoo 
of development in an anima’, l>eiore* tlio only source of knowledge. OpposM 
the parental form t? recognisablo ; or to the empuical Bchool among the Greeki 
the germ r‘:!.sulting fiOiu tiie action vL . v.a.>j the Idealist school of which Plat# 
pollen upon the ovule, in the sceJ of a ! 'va.^ an exponent. 

|)]ant. EMU, a bird, native to Austraha, much 

EMERALD, a precious stone, a kind of hke tlie ostrich I', is about six feet in 
beryl, of a rich transparent green colour, ; height, of a dark brownish colour, with 
The finest jewels ore found in Coloiubia, aud skin of slaty-blue. It is a fleet 
South America. ruuner but weak of wing. It kicks power- 

EMERSON. KAIPH WALDO, b. ISOS. ' 
f. 1882, an American poet, lecturer and i 

■ ■ — ing a rare bird. In size it is mtermediary 

between Uie cassowary aud the ostrich. 
Its plumage is plentiful and not a little 
resembles hair. 

ENAMEL ic a vitreous substance or 
ass, coloured if necessary by the adui 
ture of earths or metallic oxides befewe 
fusion, used as a sm-faoe for porcelain or 
metal, for decorative or useful purposes. 
Cloisonne enamel is applied to a surface 
divided into a pattern of compartments by 
flue partitions, each compartment contain- 
ing a distinct colour ; champlev^ enamd is 
placed upon a hollow'ed ^ound, and is 
largely used in jewellery; surface enamel 
forms a uniform coating like tlie white 
enamel face of a tinie-pleoe. Enamels for 
art work may be had m sticks. These are 
powdered and applied to the surface and 
tlicn baked until the powder fuses and 
adheres. Modern enamels may be had 
in numerous tint^ whereas ancient 
enamels are found in few but well con- 
trasting colours, 

ENCAUSTIC TILES arc tiles of 3 very 
close texture used in the uiakiui^ uf mosuie. 
pavements for churches, etc. I’liey are 
either plain or figured, and are square o« 
triangular in shape. The clay, which in 
Unouess is intermediate between that used 
for ordinary tiles and that used for 
porcelaiu, is coloured and placed in steel 
moulds, and then sulunltted to a pressure 
of many hundred tons by meanfl of A 


EMIGRANTS’ INFORMATION OFFICE 

wa.s established in 1886 under the direction 
of the Colonial Ofllce, Intending emi- 
grants nrc supplied with information on 
tiie various fields for emigration. Circu- 
lars and handbooks on iho colonies and 
certain foreign oountiie.s are publislied, 
.and printed jiariiculars arc i^ued for 


to 

31 Broadway, Westminster. 
EMIGRATION. Defer to hidex. 

EMIGRES, LES. After the outbr ak 
of tiie French Revolution in 1789, many 
of the aristocracy, olliciald and clergy 
left tlie country. Some of those gatho cd 
round the Royal refugees on tiie Gorman 
frontier of France, and formed a nucl os 
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pluQgrer which exactly fits the inonld. earthenware, colours, arms and axnrauni- ENTIBONIIDSIIT denotes the surroond'* 
The tiles a re th en dried, glared, and lircd. tion. London, the capital, and seat of ings amongst which an organism Itres. 

ISNf'OBIllfl'iiiS, fossil crinoids, *Mily government, hasapopulation of 41 millions, For an organism to live it most be adepts 
etars or sea liliea,” occurring so plentifully exclusive of tlie adjacent boroughs like to some extent to its surroandings, ahd 
ae to form great strata of marble in West Ham, that have a separate local the more perfectly it is so adapted, the 
Europe. They produce varied sectional government; Liverpool, Manchester, and greater is its chance of surviving and 
figures in the strata, as may be seen in Birmingham have each over half a million of leaving descendants. If the environ- 
D^yshire marble. inhabitants; Leeds and Sheilield, over men t changes v,ith the seasons of the year, 

ENCYCLICAL, a letter, sent by the 400,000; wliilst eight cities have over tlie organism, os a rule, presents cor- 
Popo to the Bishops of the Homan Ciinrch, 200|000, and more tlian twenty have responding changes. Man is more 

advising them on the policy to be pursued over 100,000. South Lancashire is the indei)endent of environment than othot 

by the Church in dealing With questions seat of tlie cotton industry, the West organisms; indeed, the wliole of civilisa- 
Of great public importance. Riding of Yorkshire of the woolleji, South tion has for its object the adaptation of 

XSCDIVE, a common garden plant, Staftordslure and the Durham coal fields the environment to suit man, thus 
introduced into Europe from the East of the iron, Shefiield of tlio tools ami reversing the natural process ; for example, 
Indies, the bleached loaves of wliich are cutlery, Nortli Staffordshire of the pottery, by means of artificial light, fire and 
used for salads. The long, ficsliy, and Leicester and Nottingham of the boots, clothing we make the environment within 
milky root of another sjiecies of the same hosiery, and lacc, and the Weaver doors very mucii what w’e please. W« 

genus is cut into pieces, dried in kilns, valley in ChoRhire provide.^ the country are, however, still largely at the mercy 

roasted, ground, and then, under the nfirne with salt. Over £200,000,000 is expended of our mental and moral environment, 
•f chicory, mixed with rolTce. The annually on tlie importation of food specially that m v.hich we spend our 
mixture is" said to jios>-oss a bettor uroira stuffs into the Itnited Kingdom, a fact youth. 

■ and to be less astringent than pure which renders iieco&^ary tlie mainteri- ‘ EPAMINON 'D AS, a Theban general 
coffee. ance of a strong navy to protect its who defeated the Spartans at Jjouctra, 

ENDOGAIMY is the rcstrk liori of commerce in time of war. Agriculture B.O. 371, and founded a city (Megalopolis), 
marriage to naunbers of Iho .same clan. tends r.ather to the rearing of good stock j in Arcadia, Jledicd from wounds received. 

ENDYM'ION in mythology was tlie tlian to the cultivution of all the available I in his last victory ‘ at Mantinea, M.C. 
son of Jupiter ; being l)eloved of Selene land, as the profits Irom the raising of 1 3G2- 

(Diana), he was wrajit in endless sleep on wheat crons are extremely small. Refer to j EPAULETTES, ornaments worn on the- 

Mount Lafcraos, whci'e slie could look upon ‘England” in Index. [slioiiliicr by naval and other ofiicers. My 

him at night. Keats took the myth as the ENGLISH CHANNEL, separating Krig- j thoir }»attern. material, or number they 
subject of one of his earliest poems. land and Erunce, is 21 miles acros.s at ttie ; servo to distinguish the wearer’s rank. 

KfWflAnTWiP, a famous Swiss Valley narrow eastern end, and increases in width j Tiicir use in the British army wa.s abolielicd 
0 f Eastern Switzerland, along the river Inn, westward. Plana have been made for in is:)."*. 

Bome flO miles in length. Its villages are the construction of a Channel tunnel from ! EPERNAY, a town on the Marne, in the 
BOW almost all holiday or health resorts, Dover to Caliiir, but the idea finds lit Lit; : north-east of I'raneo, tlio centre of Mm 
especially for consumptive patients. favour in England. The l)over*Culius chamjiagnc industrv, with extensive 

ENGfflEN, DUG Db Sea D'Enqhien. passage takes mi hour, tlie passage from in Uie chalk. 

ENGINEERING, a term denoting the Folkestone to Boulogne two iiours, from I EPHEM ERA, insetnitt that live but 

various ficld.s of activity of the civil, New haven to Dieppe four houis ten . ,i fe.v hours. As a rule they appeoi in the 

electrical, hydraulic, milita^, mining, minutes, and from Boutham]>ton to Havre evenii),? of a .summer day in clouds abovo 
marine, and mechanical engineer. Civil eight liours. the water from which the day’s heat has 

engineerina refers to the construction of ENGRAVING. (1) The art of designing brougfit them. Kfrangely enough tlio 
roads, bridges, canals, railways, drainage or cutting inscriptions on anv hard sub* transition from egg to larva, and from 
w'orks, harbour works ; dcclrical engineer- stance, a.s stone or wood. (2) A method larva to the winged stage, takes many 
171^^ involvejj the iLse of electrical power, as of reproducing or printing de&igns and moidl/s, and the brief summer danr« endn 
in rail and tram service, signalling and pictures by hnprrs.rions from wood or tiioir existence at its very height ; having 
telegraphy, &c. ; hydraulic engineering metal. Mi'tal plates arc cut, corroded or ilroppcd their eggs into the water they 
oovcrstheeirijiloymentofhyclraulicenginc.-i, photographically treated : then for print- die. 

which arc suitable for tlie most part for ill- ing they are waslied in ink and cleaned so EPHESUS, one of the greatest of the 
termittent work : nniitary engineering that tlie inipresvsion i.s taken from the aiii'icnc eiiics of .Asia Minor, situated near 
involves fortification, temporary or ]ier- residual ink in the Ihics. Wood blook.^ , tlie mouth of the (hiyster river, which 
manent, surveying, road making, pontoon are cut in relief alter the manuer ot a . Ilov.s into the .Egean Sea. It had a 
building, Ac. ; mining engineering includes die. ! mugiiifieont temple dedicated to Diana, 

the surveying, selecting, opening, and ENSIGN. (1) The flag flown o^cr the , and it was the head-ijiiurtcra of a Ohristiau 
Buperintemiing the works of iuim« ; stern of a vessel to dlsliuguish her md ion- i eoTumunity nstablisUed by bt. Paul. 
marine engineering is concerned wnili ality. Among Lritish ships tlio.^e belong- There are now extensive ruins to bear 
the building and management of a ship’s ing to the Royal Navy, the Royal A lu lit witness to its former grandeur, including 
engines. Squadron, and the Coa.st Guard bervice the great theatre, ami the temple of 

ENGLAND, together with AVales and fly the White Emsign ; vc.s.s('U; eonneoted Artemis ([fiana), but Uie site ia occupied 
Scotland, forms the Island of Great Britain, w'ith tlie Naval Reserve and many yurlit ! by mean villages. 

It looks eastward over tlie North Sea clubs are distinguished by the Jibu; | EPHESUS, COUNCIL OP, the third 
towards the sea board of K orthern Europe, Ensign ; while the Red Ensign marks tim i General Council of tlio Early Church, hold 
soutliward acroas the Cliamiel to Franco merchant sliip. ( 2 ) A term fonmrly 1 under Cyril of AJcxaiidria, A.D. 431. 
and Spain, and westward to Ireland and aiijilied to sublicuteiianta in infantry j Tiiero were present IDS bisliops, and for 
the Atlantic. Its position at a converging regiments becau-se they carried tlie regi- : the first time jiapal delegates from Home, 
point of radiating waterways in the centre mental colours. In the Freiudi ami some j It condemned the Nestoriau heresy. W'hicn 
cm! the laud ina.sses of the northern hemis- other navies Die title is held by ofiicers of I asserted tliat Christ as Son of God was 
pbere lias contributed to its maritime lowest commissioned rank. | one person, aud aij Son of Man another 

ascendency. The development of road, EN'SILAGE is the storage of green j pemon. 

bridge and canal building, and of machin- fodder under pressure. Originally carried [ EPHOD. a signifi<;arit and important 
ery in the 18th century, together with the out in silos or pits this .system has rwiontly i part of (.lie ecclcsiustial dre.s.s of the Jewish 
consequent development of its coal mining, become popular as a means of preserving j High I’ricst. it wiis of the nature of 
weaving and spinning industries has forage in covered stacks. It renders the ' a vest with shoulder pieces, on each of 
given it the foremost position in the fanner independent of the weatlicr during wiiich was an onyx stone. It wtis made of 
world in wealth and solidarity of influence, the gathering of his crops, and p»’etierves gold and coloured thread. 

It has an area of 50,82.3 square miles, and the nutritive qualities of the fodder. F. PHRAF.M SYRUS, a theological poet 

a population of 33 millions. Its centres ENTAB'LATURE, a term denoting ot tliu curly Syrian Cliurch, w-ho aetUed 
«f industry are on the coal-fields, if we that horizontal part of a classic structure at Eilcssa, Mesopotamia, where he died 
except London, and tliese all lie north of which is imposed upon the columns. It is about 370 A.n. 

a line from Humber to Severn. The of three parts : first the Jrc/ii/rave, w'hich EPIC POETRY, or heroic iioetory, takes 
main coal-fields are the Durham, the rests immediately upon the columns; next as its subject tlie heroic uchieveraents of 
“ Cotton and liN'oollen,” between the the Frieze^ which is usually ornamented a national hero, or events of national 
Kibble and tlie Trent, and the Black by triglyphs (upright flutings with three interest in so fur as they form a poeMe 
Owntry and Potteries.” Its manufactures, ridges) separated by an open space whole. In Greek, tlio Iliad and Odyssey, 
aaahovvnbyitecxjiorts, stand in the follow- called a metope, which is often occupied in Teutonic literature, the Nibelungeolieu, 
ing order of importance: cotton goods, by a design in relief; and, thirdly, the and in Anglo Saxon, the Beowulf, ax^ 
iron and steel, co^ and coal products, Cornice wliich ovcrliang.s the other two examples of the national epic. 'The 
BMwWncry, woollen goods, ship-building, and forms a kind of hood by a series of literary epic is exemplified in ViigilT 
fisheries, manurest boots, projecting mouldings. • xEueid and Milton's Paradise Losk 
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gP lCT CTUS, t. about 60 A.D., was 

« famous Stoic philosoplier who lived ond 
taught at Home until the expulsion of 
the philosophers hy Doinitian. IliB 
floctrines were of ar. elevating nature, and 
included obedience to conscience, the love 
cif practical goodness, and tru.st in I’rovi- 
denoe. Dis dlscourse.s and maxims were 
collected by Ins disciple Arrian, and 
published under tlio title “ Enchiridion.” 

EPICU'RUS* an Athenian philosopher 
(B.O. 342-270), who maiutainod that the 
highest good lor man was happiness, and 
that man’s greatest obstacle to happiness 
\?as fear, lie and Ida followers lived 
Kvmple and temperate lives as being most 
conducive to happiness, although in later 
riays a misconception of his idea of 
i Icasure led to the connection of Epicu- 
reanism with luxury and sensuality. 

EPIGRAM, whether in pro.so or verso. 
Implies the terse and hapi)y expression of 
a single thought or subjcjct, and in verse 
toe point of the epigram is usually accent- 
uated by a striking conclusion. The term 
was first applied to C^rcek inscriptions, and 
afterwards to a concise kind of poem 
tften satirical in feeling. 

EPILOGUE, a short Mppocii in prose or 
\crse atidressod to the luuUencc at the end 
o* a play, and intended either to elucidati; 
<-ertain points in the piece, or to crave, 
indulge'. k i: for any weakness in the play 
or among the players. Many of iShake- 
B'lenre’s plavs are thus conchuh'd. 

EPIPH ANY, " a manifestation,” is 
the name of a Ciiri.stian festival com- 
memorative of the inanifestulion of Chri.st 
to the (.Icniiles, in the persons of the 
i'l'a.'.M, who visited the infant i^aviour in 
) ethlchem, wiioro tliey prasented gifts of 
fold, frankineon-'c, and myrrh. The 
festival is held on Oth January. 

EPISCOPACY, fic ^^ysten> of Cluirch 
gDvernment b 3 ' bi.slioi's wlio alone have 
.' jc power to admit to Holy Orders. 
This form of government Is conunon to the 
Anglican, T?o:rKi,n. ami Oreek rtmreJiCS. 

EPITHALA'MIUM, a wedding song. 


n poem in Jionour of a ncsvl.y married pair. 
Edmund Spenser wrote iiis ‘‘ Epitliala- 
tnium ” in honour of his own bride in 1595. 

EPSOM, 15 miles south-west of London, a 
market town of Surrey, 10,000 inhabitants. 
Jt was a heulth resort in the early p.art of 
the ISth century, famon.s for its ” Epsom 
.‘‘alts ” springs. Ep.som Downs h.o.s long 
been famous for its nice-course. especially 
ninoe 1780, wlicn tlie ” Derby ” and the 

Oaks ” were lirst instituted. 

EQUERRY, an ollioer of .state under 
the direi’tiou of the Mu.ster of the Horse. 
The si.v (Hiucrrios in orflinarv are seUiidcd 
from among iiav;;! and military olliccrs. 
and each is in ultendance on ihe king lor 
ft month at a time. An e<|uerry is also 
attached to the suite of otlier members of 
the royal f;uuil 3 \ 

EQUraOS, the name given to each of 
those times of the year (March 21at and 
*eptomber 22ricl) when the day and the 
flight are of etjual duration nil over the 
world. This occurs when the sun is 
Tertically above the earth’s equator. 

ERA, the period reckoned from a certain 
cpodi, or fixed point of time ; sometime.^ 
used in the same sense as ** epoch.’* The 
Jeufish Era dates from the traditional 
year of the creation, 37G0 n.C., a date 
which Freema.son.s have retained in their 
ritual. The Roman Era dates from Uie 
yew of the founding of Homo. * Anno 
■row conditoe,” • A.U.O.), which is usually 
•llowed to be 753 n.O. The Christian 
ffa, now in almost universal use, wa.s iii- 
w^uoed into Italy by Dionysius Exiguus, 
oontaiy, and 
adopted by tho oilier 
unns^n ^.ountnes. It is sunnosed tn 
date from tho birth of Christ, it is 


commonly held that Dionysius was (our 
years late in his reckoning. The Moham- 
medan Era dates from the ** Hegira,” or 
Flight of Mohammed from Mecca to 
Medina, which occurred 15Ui July, 622 
A.I>. 

ERASMUS, 6. at Rotterdam, 1405, d. 
at Easel, 1536 ; the famous Dutch classical ; 
and theological scholar of the Renaissamie : 
educated in the monastery of Stein ami at 
Paris University ; vi.sited England 1498-9 
and 1510-14, when ho formed a close 
friendsliip with Colet and More. He 
declined ecclesiastical preferment that he 
might devote his life to scholarship. As 
a reformer ho was opposed to all violent 
changes. His mo.st celebrated work was 
his Greek Testament, which had a great 
influence on the thought of leading men 
of his time. He is said to have *‘ laid the 
egg that Luther hatched.” 

ERASTIANS, upholders of the tenets 
attributed to Thom-as Erastus, a German 
controversialist (1521-83), who proposed 
to restrict tiie power of the Church. 
Erastianism now implies State control of 
tlie ChuK’.h, a policy that goes beyond that 
favoured by ErastuA. 

EREBUS, in Greek mytholoiry. was the 
son of (’hao.3 and D.irkiicss. and the father 
of Light. Day. and the Fates. From the 
eircuinstanec tl>.;t lie was turned into a 
suhterra e.ui river the name c.tme to be 
ajjplied to the InfcnK'l be.nons. 

ERICSSON, JOHN, l>, in S\ve<lcn. 1803, 

d. loH'.*, a distinguished en^ineerwlioscloco- 
inotive, the Noi'cKi/, eompeled unsuccess- 
fully with 8tepheu.<ou\- Rnr/ceC for the 
prix.e ofTer<-d for tlie best. He afterward.' 
devoted himself to ninrine es . '^ineering 
ami n.ival architecture ; and Is sf,netime.s 
cnidited witli the invention of the scrow- 
I'ropeller. lu ISCl he de.sigiied the 
Monilor for the IhiHod .'■'t.itc.s’ navy. He 
was also the inventor of a tor[M;do boat, 
and aj)plied steam to the working of a 
fire-engine. 

BIRIE CANAIa, tho cliief canal of the 
States, coimevl.s the Hud.-^on River fit 
Albany with Lake Erie at Duflalo ; 350 
iong^ 

ERIS, in mythology, tlie .sister of IvTars 
and the goddess of di.scord. She originated 
the dispute for the prize of the golden 
apple, and was thus the fir.st cau.se of the 
'Projan W'lU’. In revenge for not being 
invited io the wedding of Feleus, she 
threw a golden apple among tlie guests 
with the message, ” To tho Fairest.” The 
shepherd Paris awarded the apple to 
VeniLS who, in return, promised him the 
fairest of women. 

ERITREA, an Italian colony on the 
lied Sea, with Massowali, the u.ituriil port 
of Abys.siaia, as capital. 

ERMINE, the stoat, a member of the 
weasel family, a thin, short-legged car- 
nivorous animal found in cold conntric.s. 
In particular, the term is reserved for the 
animal in its white winter fur with a black 
tipped tail. The fur of tlie ermine, when 
made up, is arranged lo display the black I 
tail tijjs at regular intervals. As a facing I 
used in the robes of English judges, 
ermine has come to represent juiiicial 
fairiu'ss. 

EROS or CUPID, which see. 

EROSION is the wearing down of the 
land surface of the glotie by tlie action of 
runniu I water, the waves, oiuieuts, frost, 
ice, etc. llivers hollow out their beds 
and convey the eroded material to a lower 
level : glaciers have st'ooped out irightr 
vallo 3 's and formed the beds of uiki's'; 
frost is con.stantly disintegrating and 
pulverb-ing the rocks, while the waves 
undenuine tho clilTs and produce imuien.se 
falls of rock. 

ERRATICS, a term .applied by geologists I 
to water-worn boulders and ' massca of | 


rock Uiat dilTcr entirely in chcvracter from 
the strata with which Uiey are in contact. 
Blocks of Norwegian granite .arc found on 
the plains of Denmark ; huge boulders 
from tho Grampians are seen on the low- 
lying lands of Fifesliire and Midlothian ; 
and the Cumbririn Hills have contributed 
“ erratics ” to the .Moors of Yorkshire. 
They have been transported, long ages 
ago. on the backs of glaciers or ice- 
shcets. 

ERSIONE, THOMAS, f>. at Edinburgh, 
1750, d. IH-.k'i, v.'.is an enii.nent lawyer and 
orator. .\fLcr four 3 'e:’.rs y\<ixit in the 
navy and .=ix in the rurniv. he devoted 
himself to the law, and :-onn ufquired 
a le nding po.-ilion, being en^'c^cd in most 
of the causes ctlebrcs of liis day. including 
t!ie defence of Admiral Ecppcl and of 
Tom Paine. For m.iny j'crs he repre- 
sented Port.-nioulh in I'arhanicnt, and 
was a determined opponent of idtt and 
!ns policy, lie beanie Lord High 
Gh.ancellor in ISOn. 

ERZFRUM, capital of Turkish Armenia, 
near the northern source of the liuphrates. 
It stands on a beautiful jil-iin r,o00 feet 
above sea level, and is an important 
trading centre and forlre-i.s. 

ERZGEBIRGE, a range of niountains 
lietween Saxony and J'.oiicniia, rich in 
minerals and attaining a height of 4,1X>0 
feet. 

ESARHADBON, (’CS0-r.G8 B.r.). son of 
Scnnacliorib, was king of As^.'^yria. l.'nJer 
him the Assyrian kingdom readied its 
hi-die.st glory. He conquered and gov- 
erned Egypt, rebuilt and restored Bab^-lou, 
and made at Nineveh a palace of great 
luagnincence. 

ESCHATOLOGY, the branch of theology 
tluit deals witli the state of man after 
death, including such subjecte as rour- 
roction, judgment, and the future state. 
The term literally mcan.4, ” an account of 
the last things.” 

ESCORIAL, or E3CURIAL, a palace of 
the Sp''ni 3 h kings, silUttU;! 30 mile.s 
north-west of "'Uidrid in the hills. It 
contains a palace, a mausoleum, and a 
mona' tcry, and has an austere aspect in ite 
wind-swept situation. It was built by 
i’hilip II, in honour of Bt. Lawrence, in 
allusion to whose mart 3 "rdom by burning 
on a grivliron, the ground plau was made iu 
the form of a gridiron. 

ESKIMO DOG, ratlicr hemier than a 
Scotch collie, W'liich it somew hat resembles; 
this long-nosed, bush 3 '-tailod dog is tite 
one domestic animal of the Eskimos. It is 
used in teams to draw sledges, and it 
S lid that in this way 40 milo.s a day boa 
boon coveed comfortably witli j-ewt. for 
each dog. They are much ov erworked, 
.are ill-tempered^ and prone to disease, 
■fhey retain much of their native savage- 
ncss, and are therefore, us beasts of burden, 
inferior to Uic ro.Liidcer of the I.apps. 

ESKIMOS, the aboriginal iniiabitantw 
of Greenland, and the Arctic regions of 
.America. As a rule they live near the 
sea, but, as their numbers Lave been 
computed at 40,000, and tlie area thvy 
inhabit is more than 15,<XX) square’ miles, 
it is plain that they are th.inly ew^itered. 
They are very conservative in habit, and 
.show small inclination to ;iJc*pt civhuiJ 
manners of speet'h or life. I’his w 
]>crhap'^ due to tlie necessity of luiliering 
to all their eu.'tomary devices in obi lining 
tlieir hard won sustenance. Ther arn 
a short peoi'le, akin to the Arncrioan 
Indians, auil they live by hurdling and 
lishing. Their most re.rnarkablo iuvmtioa 
is the kayak, a light- skin caiioc, 18 feet by 
2 feet, w’ith an opening in tho top, in which 
tho occupant seats him&elf, low down, 
wrapped in waterproof skins. In thi.s canofl 
they are able to cuiiture seals, which they 
tak e with harpoons t© which is attached u 

X i 
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liM idtii floats^ Ai^orattieynse their d<»gs pabUshed between 1733-4. ...It eAntaios penetrating the *'grottiulV 
ana nedgM in the chase. In summer much of Pope's most bdlHant worh, but merely acaraitddng the metid 
they teslde in tents near open water, although ita philosophy, which perhaps In the {nroeese these are 

!l%etr winter huts are made of turfs Pope owed to his friend Bolingbroke, is deepened by the corrostve ot s& 

And snow, and heated by oil lamps. Iliey now neglected. acid solution. Depth of tone Is .obtained 

CiOngregate in stations of twenty or Uiirty ESSAYS AKD REVIEWS, a volume of by exposing the lines to the action of 
IfaimUea. theologicul essays written for the most uoid for a longer time than that required 

BSPAUESR, a frame of trelliswork on part by clergymen of the Church of for the lighter shades. The .fixushing 
which fruit trees are trained so that they JOnglaad, and first publidied in 18G0, touches are sometimes put in by dry- 
may bo exposed to the sun and the air. The unorthodox views expressed by some of point etching. The term etchbig is also 
The name is also applied to trees so trained, the writoi's gave rise to n lengthened and applied to drawing on glass by the cor- 
Ztt England they ore nsuall}' found bitter controvei'sy, and were eoudemiied rosiv'o action of an acid, 
forming tho borders of tlie path.s of a by ConvcK'-ation. Dr. Temple, who be- ETESIAH WINDS, periodical northerly 
garden, but on tho Continent they me came Archbishop of Canterbury, was one winds prevalent over Uie Mediterranean 
often placed obliquely or even horizontally of tho es.sayLsts. JJis election to the see and Nortli Africa during the summer, 
to gain the most ellcriiv e e\]K;j,ijrc. In of Exeter in 18G9, was strongly opposed, and due to the rarefaction of the air over 
this way the mischief of wind is reduced, not for tho view's c\i)ri.ssed in his essay, tl)e African desert.^. 

BI^ARTO gra.'?s abounds in North but on account of liLs association with EIHELBERT, IQNQ OF KENT, reigned 

Africa and the souLli-cusl. of f^pain. Its the other e.'>snyi.-;ts. from 5(50 to 616. llis marriage to Dcrtiia, 

use for the uuuiufacturo of paper is more ESSEN, in llheniah T'ni?sia, on tho a Christian princess, w'as followed by tho 
particularly conUriod to llriyUiiid ; but it Dusseldorf coal field, is largely devoted mission of Augu.stiue, 697. and the 
nas from ancient times been variously used to the manufacture of iron. The Ixrupp conversion of the king. Civilization and 
in the making of Btrin jf, ba.skcts, sandals, steel and ordnance works have their great knowiodge spread in his kingdom, and, 
matting, nnd similar things. It needs establishment here, and there are also about the .year GOO, Etlielbort promulgated 
little cnltiviition or ruin, and the croj» is tobarjco factories, d5’c work.s, and brew- the earliest written code of Sa.xon laws, 
plucked, nut cut. Cureless and indls- erica. Essen has an old church of much ETHi^RED TIDB DNREADY, dr Ethel- 

criminate treatment has ncreftsitated antiquarian interest, dating from tiie red II., reigned 978-1015 ; his sobriquet 
ofiioial regulations, belli in Algiers and 9tli centurv. denotes ** lacking counsel." He made 

Spain, fov^tue j reservr: (ion of this natural ESSENES, a Jewish sect of the 2nd a political blunder In endeavouring to buy 
asset. In I'.HIL' Croat Britain took century n.C,, w'ho have been the object of off tho Danes by payment of Danegeld, 
£242,000 w’orUi of grtios from Spain alone, much historical enquiry because of their and he ordered a general massacre of 
The is slcanied cud tho pulp is used possible influence on religious life in them on St. Brice’s Day, 1002. Sweyn of 
for ])u.pc'r making. Trance and Spain our Lord’s time. They aimed at extreme Denmark came to avenge this atrocity, 
use rye, oats and oiner grasses, and it priestly sanctity, and abstained from and Ethclred fled to Normandy, to return 
may bo said that the use of esparto is worldly affairs. The.y established com- on tho death of Sweyn. 
peculiarly English. ^ munisiic settJementa in the dtiserte and ETHELWULP, un Anglo Saxon king, 

ESPERANTO, an iiicial, international encouraged celibacy. The.y were strict in d, 868, tho son of Egbert, and father of 

invent t'ci liy Dr. 1/. L. Zartienhof, Uieir obedience to the Ijeviticsd Law. four English kings, of whom Alfred the 
of \V :in;aw. wiio /ir.d. pnhlisiicd his ideu-s ESSEX, EARL OF. See Dcvareiijr. (freat wns the younge.st. Danish invasions 
in 1887. It is not intended to replace any ESTATES OF THE RliiALM. The king, troubled bis reign. 

n.'itun.l language hilt to act as nu auxiliary together with the throe cstabjs of the ETHER. O) The propagation of light, 
in pro;Moi,iiig inl»Toouive between pooph '.. Ile-dm, form tlie Parliament of Great sound, radiant heat, and electro-magnetic 
lor iho intcrch.mgi; of ideas, and for Britain and Ireland. The three estates stresses is c-vfilaiued as being of the 
assisting commer.-ial tranaacUons. A are the Lords temporal or Peers, the nature of wave-movement, and this 
marked fealure of tho sysbun is its Lords spiritual or Bishops, and the supposition, wliich we may assume to be 
simplicity. T'here arc no exceptions to Commons. It was out of the action of the established, necessitates the existence ot 
rulc'^ and no incgjilaritics. U'hc promm- tliird estate ftiers ^tat), who sought equal a uniyersal medium through which the 
(liiitiou is pljcjui T. It is claimed that voting power with tlie other two, that waves are transmitted, Buch is the 
the whole of the gramn.-nr, which is the French Devolution made its first steps medium that physicists name c(/ur. It 
cmbodieil in scvoutcf u terrninatious and iu 1789. The term fourth estate has been permeates all matter and pervades all 
thirty prefixes and rdlixes, ni«y be learnt huraoroasly applied to that all-important space. It has been likened to an im- 
in an liour. The vocabulary consists of political fa<;tor, the press. palpable and all-pervading jelly through 

a mirabor of word.^ wi.ich arc already ESTHER, from whom the Old Testament which waves of light and heat are for ever 
common to most civilised languages, and l)ook takes its name, was the adoi)ted throbbing, but a jelly whose rigidity la 
about two thousand root words, (he daugliter of one Mordccai, of the tribe of one thousand milliontii of that of steel, 
meaning of which lu.iy Le so modified b.y Benjamin. She was made queen by the and whose density is infinitesimal. Ulus- 
the prefixes ii;id .^ufiLvc'; a- 10 cxnnss niiy Persian king, Ahasucru.^ (480-465 B.C.), trations of the nature of this hypothetical 
desired sliudc of (hour>’ht. Ksperanto in the place of the deposed queen Vashti. medium, however, are bound to leave much 
was introduf’cd into England in 1902, and In this position aho was able to defend to the imagination. Ligbt-undulations 
societies, groups, oud clnl's liavc been her comp.atriols from the plots of Haman, and electro-magnetic undulations possess 
formed in mauv It is f;(ill mcae the king’s chief minister, who was hanged properties whose identity is explicable at 

widely si’.rcad through Fraiwc ami P.ussui-, on tho lofty gallows prepared by himseli present only on the hypothesis of one 
has been welcomed in Gcnn.'-iny, and is for Mordccai. In this way Eatlier brought medium, but its precise nature may be the 
gaining u footing in the United States of about tbc doliveruucc which the Jews object of new concoptiona with each 
Amori ', commeinorato in tho feast of ruriiD. Itia advance in physical research. (2) Ether 

ESQUr MALT w a British Kaval Station remarkable that the book is almost devoid ia also the name of a volatile liquid 
at tho south end of Vancouver Island, of religious sentiment. The name of God obtained from alcohol and used as an 
guarding the western terminus of the is not once mentioned. Perhaps it was anflpsthetic. 

Canadian Pacific Kailw ay, just as Halifax intended to be read at the general festival ETHICS is the science of morals. It 
In Nova Beotia guards its eastern end. It of Purim. Iiuther disapproved of its endeavours to formulate the distinctions 
is near to Victoria, the capital of British inclusion in the canon. between right and wrong, to show' what 

Oolunihia. ^ ETCHING is the art of drawing on are the duU(w of man, and W'hj' those 

ESQUIRE. This name was originaiJy metal plates so that the dr.awiiig may duties should be performed, 
applied only to tlio two attendante of afterw'ards be tran.sferred to paper. In ETHIOPIA originally implied the 
a knight, and it frequently W'as used in ite dry-poiut etching tho drawing is scratclied AJWcan territories inhabited by the 
abbreviated form, squire. As a title, it directly on to the jdate by means of an uncivilised dark races of the ancient world, 
was reserved in time for people of certain etching-needle. More freqnentlv Ihe plate Subsequently, it became more definite, 
rank or standiug, by birth or j>rofession. is thorbnglily cleansed, covered' uniformly and denoted the land of the Upper Nile. 
Thus, the eldest son of a knight or the with a thin coating of a re.sitJon.s substance It included part of Abyasima and tiie 
younger son of a nobleman might claim kTiowm as etching ground, and then present Soudanese provinces. The people 
the title, as also might men in ceitaiii smoked. A paper witlj the outline of were of Semitic origin, and most probably 
official positions, notably, oflicera of the tho subject in load pencil Is damped, laid they came from Arabia. Their Oilef dty 
king’s household, barristers, sheri^, and face downw ards on the prepared plate, was Merofi, whose ruins lie on the Nile, mid- 
all nolders of the king’s commission. It fixed in position, and the whole passed way between the Atbara and Eliartottm. 
la hardly necessary to point out that its through a roller press, with the result that ETHNOLOGY, tho science that inveatl- 
ixsage at the present day is almost entirely the outline is transferred, in reverse, to gates the physioal and mental character- 

plate. The artist now draws with istics, the origin, migrations, and present 
ESSAY ON HAN* A didactic and { a point, through the resinous ground, tho distribution of tiie Tarious families of the 
philosophical poem in four Eplstles,written lines that are necessary to represent the human race. Ethnologists have divided 
In hffoio coopletii^ by AlesMUler TopOi nsd ' various forms and tte siuuUng, each line mankind into four mata groapSf^UMi 
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I)biiea6i(% Americans, Mongollo, and 
BHihtopl an or N agro, 

JBXIQ UEffrE* Refer to Soetal Guide, 

finCHA, the highest volcano of Europe, 
sttpated near the east coast of the island 
of Sicily, may bo ascended from the 
town of Catania. The mountain rises 
evenly, as a cone, to a height of 10,835 feet, 
but on the east side it has an enormous 
chasm or precipitous gorge, known as the 
Val del Bove. Its base is W'cll cnltivaled 
and fertile. Above the cultivated belt 
is a zone of forest, but the last 4,000 feet 
is a dreary waste of volcanic debris, 
usually mantled in snow. Over 90 erup- 
tions have been recorded and described, 
v.nd 10 of these occurred during the 19tb 
t^entury. An observatory sianda on the 
mountain, on the soutli side, at a hcii’ht of 
5»,000 feet, and is the highest inhabited 
house in Europe. 

ETON, a small town of Buckin^hum- 
fhire on tlie left bank of the Thanwis, 
epposite to Windsor, is mainly de- 
pendent on tlio College, which has ovtr 
1,000 pupils. The College was founded 
in 1440 by Henry T5I. The older parts, 
or College proper, are reserved for the 
70 scholiirs or collegers ’’ ; the remaining 
pupils, known os “ oppidans,” live in the 
various masters’ houses. The College i.s 
governed by a provost and ten fellows, and 
is intimately connected with King's CoUccre, 
Cambridge, its sister foundation, to which 
there go up annually certain of the 
collegers or oppidans, wlio have won in 
.•ompetition tlio various valuable scholar- 
sh ips tha t conn ect t he two est ablish ments. 

ETTRICK SHEPHERD, THE. *Sec 
Janus. 

ETTY, WILUAM. R.A., 5. 1787, d. 18-19; 
ftn English painter of historical subjects, 
e great colourtst, and an untiring student 
of the living figure, IHs landscapes and 
virapcry always harmonize admirably 
i.7itn his figures. 

EUB(E'A. or Negropont, a long, moun- 
tainous island in tiic il'lgean 8ea, separated 
from the mainland of Greece by a tortuous 
strait, which near Ohalcia narrows to forty 
yards. The island is 98 miles long and 
so wide, and it is rich in iron and copper. 
Its bigiiest mountain is Mount Delphi 
(5725 feet). In the south the bemitiful 
Oijjollno marble is quarried. 

EUCALYP^S, a genus of evergreen 
fjces of which 120 .'^pecie.s flourish in 
\ustralia. The thick leaves are alike on 
both sidets, and usually are suspended 
vertically, so that they throw but small 
sliadow. The trees arc often of an extra- 
ordinary height, and, because they exude 
a kind of gtim, they are comnjonly known 
as gum frees. The leaves of the Enra- 
if/ptus Globulus^ or hltie gum tree, yield 
the oil well known as a remedy for colds, 
and called “ Eucalvptus.” 

EUCHARIST. ” Thanksgiving," a name 
given to the sacrament of tlio Lord’s 
Supper, because it is a special act of praise 
and th.anksgiving for "the sacrifice of the 
death of Christ, and of the beneiits which 
we receive thereby.” 

EUCLID, a famous Greek geometrician, 
who lived at Alexandria about 300 b.C. 
His ” Elements ” are contained in thirteen 
books, I.-IV, and VI. treating of plane 
geometry, V. of proportion. VH.-IX. of 
t he properties of numbers, X. of incora- 
mensurable numbers, and XI.-XIII. of 
Polids. On the Continent and in Ajnericn, 
Loclid has been superseded by modern 
methods of treating geometry, and England 
ie npw begi nning to follow tliis example. 

OP SAXONY, b. at 

Cardinal Mazarin, 
g^the court of Lcmte XIV., and the 
ISg-r *..? commlaaon by «h« king, be 
hlnadi to to* AattrUna, with 


whom, as eomibaoder’’i&*dhief, be did 
briUiaatly against the Turks 
He commanded the Austrians against the 
French in Northern Italy to the early 
campaigns of War of the Spanish 
Succession, and defeated ViDerol at 
Cremona (1702). He shared witli Marl- 
borough Uie victory of Blenlieim ^1704), 
and the series of successes in the Nether- 
lands (1705-30). After the peace of 1714 
he returned to Vienna, and again took 
the field against the Turks, whom^ ho 
routed at roterwardein (1717), and ogidnst 
whom he carried Belgrade and received 
it is said, his 13th wound. He spent bis 
remaining years in Vienna, a popular hero 
and an energetic politician. Energy and 
promptness were his characterkitic traits. 

EUGENE ARAM w.a.s a higidy cultured, 
self-educated schoolmaster, 6. 1704 in 
Yorkshire, executed for murder, 1769. 
Whilst, at Kn.sresborough he murdered 
a sboeinaker whom he suspected of an 
illif.'it love for his wife. Thirteen years 
later, an accosnplice brought nbont his 
arrest by un.rrnanle.l references to the 
skeleton in a cave. Duriu" these thirteen 
years Eugene Ar:im had continued hi.s 
wide etudicf:, and Muvossfully conducted 
schools. His dcferi'ai was brilliant, but 
! unavailing, and he w.'.h hanged at Tybtirn. 
Bulwer Lylton (the first Lord liytton) 
published in 1832 a novel dealing sym- 
pathetically ’.vlth the unhappy sc'holar, and 
tiie ]ioem by lliomas HochI, ” The Dream 
of Eugene Aram,” display's with terrible 
reality the deep tragedy re.sllo--«ly re- 
enacted in the sensitive mind of tlic 
cultured nslier. 

EUGENIOS, the studv of .'•gencics lhat 
m ly improve or inip.ur thcraci.al qn dities 
of future gciieratiows either fdiysic;.;! or 
menially. 

EUGMIE, EMPRESS, h. 3826, at 
Granada, in Spain, married Napoleon HI., 

I Emperor of the I’’rcnch, in 385.3. The fall 
of tlie Emperor’s government on his surren- 
der to th(5 King of ITussia at Sedan, 3870, 
brought the Jinjpress as a fugitive to 
Kugluud. She settled .at Cliislehurst, 
Kent, where, .at the end of the Ifranco- 
German War, elie was joined by her 
husband, v.ho died there in 3873, Tlic 
Empress wus u great personal friend 
of Queen Victoria, und lia.s always been 
regarded in J-hsgland with popular sym- 
pathy, a feeling that was accentuated 
when she lost her son, tlio Prince Imperial, 
in the Zulu War. ^he now resides at 
Farnboroagh Hill. 

EUMEN IDES (Ldcs) or ” wdl wishers,” 
a euphemistic name for the Erinyes or 
Furies whom tlie kinder tide was meant, to 
propitiate. The Furies were three, A leeto, 
Megcera, and Tisiphone, and they were, 
in Greek mythology, ” the avengers of 
blood.” It Is notcworiliy that Milton 
confases them with the three I’arcne, or 
Fates in liis lines, 

‘‘Comes the blind Fury with tl.e 
abhorr^id shears. 

And slits the thin spun life.” [Lycidas. 

EUNUCH, an oriental official, who has 
often risen to high political influence. 
Being castrated, l)c is assigned Uie duty of 
attendant in the harem. Hence *the 
name is applie^d in general to a cusirated 
man, of w’hom many were formerly 
emploj-ed in choral work in Italy, as the 
retention of the boyish voice is one of the 
effects of tliis barbarous custom. 

EUPHEMISM, the name of a figure of 
speech to which an ugly idea receives 
a fair name, (see Eumeuides), Instances 
of euphemisms are common in every-day 
talk, as when a serious offence is alluded to 
as an Indiscretion or n peccadillo, a thief as 
” one of the light-fingered gentry,” or a re- 
treat is described as s strategic movement. 


BUfBRA13SS, a river, originating to 
the junction of eastern and western 
branches from the lulls of central 
Armenia, breaks through the Taurus 
mountains, and after a course of 1,700 
miles enters the Persian Gulf. One 
hundred miles from its mouth it receives 
the waters of the Tigris, the land enclosed 
between the two rivers being known as 
Mesopotamia. From tbo junction of 
those rivers to the sea the river takes the 
name of Shatt-el-Arab, and on it stands 
Basra, a town which Ijas developed wltli 
steam navigation. The ancient civili* 
zation of the Euphrates Valley, like tbah 
of the Nile, depended upon canals and 
irrigation works, and upon the utilization 
of the annual floods. Ancient Babylon 
stood on its banks, Nineveh and Bagdad 
on its twin river the Tigris. 

EUPHROSTNE, one of the three 
Graces, whose name Milton freely trans- 
lates, ** heart casmg mii*th ” \V Allegro], 
Her sisters wore Aglaia and Thalia, and 
tlie three were representative of beauty 
and grace. 

EU'PHUES (u-cfO- John Lyly, one of 
the early Elizabethan poets and IDrama- 
iista, set a fashion in literature by his work 
” Euphues, or tho Anatomy of Wit.” 
T!ii.s romance abounds in conceits, puns, 
find fivshionable circumlocutions, and 
its influence is apparent in the early 
I works (4 fe^liakcspcare, notably in the 
” Two Gent lemon of Verona.” Euphuism 
became a cult, and did not altogether 
pass away until tho Puritan ilcvolu- 
lion. 

EURASIAN, a ternt u.scd in India to 
designate half-ca.stcs sprung from 
EuropcTu fjithors and Hindu mothers. 

EURIP^IDES (i-dG:.\ h. 480, d. 406 B.C., 
the third of the three great Greek Trage- 
dians, in point of time. .Slschylua and 
Sophccles were more heroic in their con- 
ceptions, Euripides more human, and jet 
more moving and dramatic. He is pem- 
mistlc, an«l docs not deal kindly with his 
w'omen folk, although Lc is the author of 
Alcestis, the w’orld’s masterpiece of wifely 
dutifulness and sacruice. Of the 80 plays 
he wrote, 18 are extant. 

EUROTA, daughter of King Agenor of 
Phoenicia, vrns carried off by Jove, who 
appeared in the form of a wliiic bull, to tho 
i.sland of Crete, where she bec.anie tiic 
mother t>f Minos and Rhad.amanthus. 

EUROPE is geographically a peniDsnl<» 
of Asia, but it ha.9 developed its own 
w'cstern characteristics and has become 
the leading factor of the world’s civilization 
and progrees. Its most notable geo- 
graphical fcatiure is the great extent of 
coa.st line it possesses in relation to its 
are.'), and to tlds fact may be attributed 
tbe oxtraordiuaij use it has made of its 
position in the centre of tiie land masses 
of the Northern licmispliore as a means of 
extending its influence over-seas. Great 
Britain, Ifrance, Germany, Italy, Holland, 
Belgium, (Spain, and I’ortugal all possess 
extensive colonies widely separatea from 
tho home country. The political weight 
of Europe is in the hands of the six 
great Powers— Great Britain, France, 
Austria, Germany, Russia, and Italy, 
who act together as the ” Concert of 
Europe.” Geograpliically, Europe la a 
continent of peninsulas, but it is traversed 
by a great plain widening as it proceeds 
eastward from the Netherlands across 
Prussia and Poland, to include the vast 
territoiy of Russia. Tliis plain is croased 
by large rivers, tbe Rhine, lilbc, Oder, and 
Vistula, wliich flow norihward from ^ 
joountain system whoso nucleus or oore 
is round in the Alps of Switaeadandb 
From these cenlml highlands tlittre fifrir 
in other directions the Loire and ^ono 
of France, and tbe great Danabe of 
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JLOstriA'lla&gary. The Xltiaslan plain 
has it own xnagnllloent river basin of vast 
drainage, that of the Volga, a river falling 
slowly to tlie Caspian Sea. The peoples 
of Buropc may be roughly divided, accord- 
ing to language, into the Teutonic races of 
the nortU-wcet, the Latin races of the 
"•'•‘■'’jTn Mediterranean, the Slavonic 
i.t'v j'U's of the Danube and Volga basins, 
tlie Celts of the western fringe, and the 
Greeks and Mohammed ana of tliC hJastern 
Idediterrancan. Of tljcse, the 'loutonic 
peoples CNcrt a predominating inUuence 
in world politics by reason ol their 
maritime ascendency. U’he po])ulaliou 
of Europe is about 400 millions. 

EURYDTCE, (i-cc), in Cl reck my- 
thology, was the wife of (')q'licus. She 
died of a snake bite, and C»ri>l:eu3 insin- 
uated his way by hD power of music to an 
audience witli I’luto, w ho was won over to 
restore her. There wjjs, lj(n\evcr, one 
condition, Orpheus should be followed 
by his wife to Uie upper air if he forbore 
to look back upon her. In his anxiety, 
when on the point of emerging from the 
lower W'orld, Orpheus looked b.Mck, and 
Eurydicc was snatched back again. 

EUSEBIUS OF CiESiiREA. b. about 
264, d. 340, one of the most learned 
of tlie Fathers of the Ohristiun Ciuire.h, 
and a pioneer in lie< lesiastioul Distory. 
He was present at the Oouncil of 
Nice^ 325, and w'hs dislhictly moder- 
ate in his attilude to\varii.s Arianisni. 
He wrote a Chrovimn^ or ]ii.storr of tJie 
world down to ."US A.I'., and an ecclesia.s- 
tical History recounting the chief events 
In the life of the Church till 324. Doth 
works arc of intcrc.st, because they refer 
to authorities and authors no longer 
avaihiblo, l)ut the EccJe.siastioal History 
w’ould have been more useful if it had not 
been silent about the dissensions and 
weaknesses of tlie early Cliri ^tians. 

EUTHANASIA luean.s painless death. 
Tlie name has been applied to the general 
question of alleviating tlie pains of dis- 
aolution by drugs or (jther means. 

EU'TYCHES (iy-ches), of Constanti- 
nople, the originator of the Kutyidiian 
heresy, that Chr»st had only a divine 
nature, was condemned by a general 
Council at Ephesus, 451. 

EUXINE, aruvieut mnne of the Dlack 
Sea, meaning “ itiho.^pUai.h ,*’ and so 
I'.dled because of its ti‘each(.rous weather 
•and sudileu storms. 

EVANGELICAL is a name adopted by all 
those reformed sects of Christians w^ho 
base their a'.ili.orit.y ou a iicr.snnHl appeal 
and reference to the Evangel or Gospel, 
rather than to the traditional authority 
of the Church. Konc.ouformists, English 
Iiow CluircUmeii, and fcicotlLsh Hresby- 
tcrians alike en\pha.sise the evangelical 
tenets, vivi., the nocc.s.sity of conversion 
from an unregenerato state, jusuGcatioii 
by faith alone, f<M’givcncs;s through the 
Atoncmerd., the iii.-piration of the Scrip- 
tures, and a final appeal to them for 
authority. The. strong personal appeal 
that marks the ISvangcUcal movement was 
initiated by the great revival under the 
Wesleys and Whitticjld, during the religious 
apathy of tlio 18th century. 

EVANGELICAL ALLIANCE. an associa- 
tion of Christian denominations from all 
parts of the w'orM, tlie members of which 
are agreed on certain fundanumtal 
doctrines, and are united iti their efi'orts 
to obtain and maintain icligious freedom. 
The alliance arose out of a Conference 
held at liiven)ool in 1845, and was 
organised in 

EVANGELINE, a poem of sentiment, 
written in hexameters by Longfellow, and 
published in 1847. It is founded on the 
removal of the French settlers in Acadia, 
(Nova Scotia), by Uic British in 1755. 


EVAPORATION la the process by 
which a liquid or a solid becomes changed 
to a gas. Tlio reverse process is knowm 
os condensation (of liquids), sublimation 
(of solids). The rapidity of evaporation 
depends on temperature, cxi)OSurc of sur- 
face, and the state of saturation and the 
I)reKsurc of the enveloping air. Camphor, 
a solid, evaporates freely, and even snow 
dimini^ics in lou.g continued frosts. It 
may be stated that there is no particular 
reason for using the term vapour in 
rireforeiicc to the term gas. In the 
jihenoTucua of dew and hoar frost, wo 
have instances of the condensation and 
sublinmtion rcsj'ectively of the water 
vapour in the atmo-sphere. All evapora- 
tion is accompanied by loss of temperature, 
and volatile liquids, like eau-de-Cologne, 
imvc consequently a cooling efiect on the 
skin, and may "be used etfcctually iu 
soot hing a headache. 

EVELYN, JOHN, 5. at Wotton. «^urrcy, 
IC'JO. o’. 1706, a iiu.:>''ell.'!nrou.s writer wIjo 
spent luueh of his early life in travelling 
on tlie eontinont of Europe, “ not in the 
eounting of ehurcli spires,” but in the 
stinly of t!ie people and their custom.s. 
His 'most ccleiir.ited publications were 
“ Sylva.” or a Discourse on Forest 'IVces, 
and his “ jM('m(»i’*.s ” which iiieludc an 
interest innr diarv and corre.-pomienec. 

EVEREST, MOUNT, the highe.st point 
in the Himalayas, and thus in the WorUl, is 
named after *<ir George Everest (6. 171)0, 
d. 1866), the greatest of Indian surveyors, 
and the founder of the Indian survey. 
'I’lio mountain lies within tlie province of 
Nejial, and is 29,002 feet above sea level. 

EVESHAM, a town within a bend of the 
Avon, about 26 miles due south of Dir- 
mingham. Simon de Montfort here 
suffered defeat at the hands of Prince 
Edw’ard (afterwards Edward I.), in 1205. 

EVIL EYE. It lias been a v(Ty real 
belief among certain classes of people at all 
times that the glance of an evil eye was an 
unavoidable yet dire calamity. It Ls 
intimately coiinei tcd with popular ideas 
of witchcraft. The Homans tienotccl the 
power of the evil eye by the w ord faacinurn, 
whence comes our significant word 
fa.scination. The Greek myth of the 
petrifying glance of Medusa, the m(;di:nval 
idea of tlie basilisk, and even St. 1 ’aid’s 
reference in Galatians iii. 1, where the 
W'ord “ bewitched ” refers to the idea of 
an evil eye, arc faiidliar instances of this 
popidar superstition. Among tlio Nea- 
politans there is a vivid belief in the 
iniluence of the “ jettatore ” even to this 
day. 

EVOLUTION. Bee Dartrinlmi. 

EWING, JULIANA HORATIA. b. at 

Ecclc -field, York-.hirc, 1811. <i. 1885, 
g'diiC'd a reputation as a wriler of stories 
for tliC youinr. Some of the mo ;t pojnihir 
are Land of Lost Toys,” ‘ Jacka- 
napes,” and thr* “Story of a Short Life.” 

EXAPvCH. (I) '.ri:e name borne by 
the viceroys who governed the eentr.Mi 
portion of Italy as a province of the 
Jhistern Empire from tfie 6th to the 8Lli 
(:enturics. (2) lu mociern Greece the 
E.rarch visiti tlie ]>ro\ineial bishops and 
churches as the dcfuity of tlic T’afriarcJi. 
(:\) 'I'lie title of the head of the Hulgarian 
(;j lurch. 

EXCAL'IEUR, ft injrsteriously efTectivo 
sword wrought by the Lady of the Lake, 
and received from her by King Arthur, 
who had it returned to her before his death. 
The story of the returning of the sword 
by Sir Bedivere, and of the incident of an 
armrisingup totakeit, is told in Tennyson's 
“ I’assiug of Arthur.” 

EXCHANGE, THE ROYAL. An ex- 
cliange or bourse is a place wdicre merchants 
meet. Sir Thomas Gresham introduced 
Lite idea iuto England after experience of 


the Booraa at Antwerp, and Queen EUjh 
abetb gave hJa Bourse the name of the 
Royal Exchange in 1671. The fire of 
1CG6 demolished that bufldlng, and its 
successor suffered the same »tto, 1838. 
Queen Victoria opened the present build- 
ing iu 1844. Tlie tesselated pavement of 
the jirescnt building is the original one of 
Gresham’s building. The chief business 
hour is from 3.30 to 4.30, and Tuesdays 
and Fridays are the chief days. 

EXCHEQUER, anciently that depart- 
ment of the King’s Court or Curia Regis 
that received the sliirc and other revenues, 
and kept the tallies. The name is held to 
bo connected with tlie chequer pattern 
formerly upon tlie official table or table 
cloth. The chief finance minister of the 
Crowm is known as the Chancellor of the 
Exclicquer, and lie prei^enis to the House 
of Commons the annual Budget. All tlie 
judicial administration that formerly was 
attached to tho court of Exchequer has 
been relegated to otiicr courts, and the 
C’lmnccllor is now a liuanco minister 
solely. 

EXCHEQUER BILLS are promissory 

notes issiK^d by the Government for LlOO, 
1:200, £500, and £1000, bearing interest 
per diem from the day of Ltsue, and paid 
olY at par or renewable annually. See 
Com w nri al 1> i cl i onam. 

EXCHEQUER BONDS. Sec Commercial 

Did/onai't/^ 

EXCHEQUER, CHANCELLOR OP 
THE. Keit.'r to JmW. 

EXCISE iii an inland tax on certain 
commodities ]iroduccu and conRumed 
within the country, and on licences to 
undertake certain trades and professions. 
Uefer to “ Em Ij-i* ” in Index. 

EXCLUSION BILL, a bill unsucceea* 
fully introduced into rarliament in 1679, 
to exclude from the Biu'cession to the 
English throne James, Duke of York, 
the Roman Catholic brother of Ctiarlcs II. 
On a second attempt to pass the bill in 1681 
Charles dissolved parliament. 

EXCOMMUNICATION denotes exclu- 
sion from Church privileges, citlier in whole 
or part, '.fhe Lesser Ei communication 
debars simply from Holy tiommunlon, the 
i/rrater Ex communication cuts off from 
tlio Clinrch altogether. In medimval 
times we firul that tlie Greater Excom* 
mnnication was sometimes accompanied 
by a " Fapal Interdict,” whereby a whole 
kingdom was at once ex<^ludfKl from all 
church privileges, an example of wliich 
oc'curred in the reign of King John. 
In England exeoiiiiniiriication is now prao- 
tically obsolete, and no civil penalties can 
follow upon crclesiastical censure, except 
under tho sanction of v\hat is casentially 
a civil court. The most rcc;cut instance 
of e.xcouimunicat.ion iu the Anglican 
Church is the sentence pronounced by 
RLsliop Gray, of Capetown, upon Colcnso, 
ids suffragan bishop in 1863, for his 
destructive criticism on tho reutatouch. 

EXEGESIS, a Greek word meaning the 
oxi)ositiori or inUTpretatioii of any 
writing, but particularly tho Scriptures, 
It ini;hidc.s te\tu:d criticism and the 
exposition of doctrinal and ethical con- 
clusions lifiRcd upon tho text. 

EXEQUATUR. A con.sul accredited to 
a forei';ii country rocaa\es formal rocog- 
uition from that country under tho form 
of an official note named au exequatur. 
See Commercial Dictionary. 

EXETER, the county-town of Devon, 
on the banks of the Exe, a quaint old 
city, atUl retaining a part of its ancient 
walls. Its catiiedral dates from the 12th 
century, and is celebrated Cor its mag- 
nificont west front. 

EXETER HALL, the head-quarters ol 
the Y. M. C. A. in tho Strand, London, 
was purchased for the Sxdcty in 1880. 
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GENERAL INFORMATION. 


Tbe great hall, which is provided with! 
a laree organ, acronimodates 5,000 people I 
and is used principally for religious and 
pb llantliro pic meetings. 

ESQEDBmON, THE GREAT. This dis< 
tinctive title is still attached to the first 
international exhibition held in London, 
1851, although in magnitude it has been 
greatly surpassed by many others, notably 
those held in Paris, (Ihicago, and St. 
Louis (1904). If the idea of a great 
international exliibition did not originate 
with the Prince Consort, ho certamly took 
the leading part in giving effect to it. The 
building, constructed of iron and glass, was 
planned by Mr. Joseph Paxton, and erected 
in Hyde Park. It was opened by Queen 
Victoria. May Ist, 1H51, and during the I 
144 days it remained ojjen was attended 
by upwards of six million persons. At j 
the close of the Exhibition, the building, 
under the name of the “ Oystal Palace," 
was removed to Sydenham, Kent. 

EXMOOR. a wild distric.t in the south- 
west of Somerset and north-east of Devon, 
rising in Dunkerry Beacon to the height of 
1,717 feet. It w forlhe most part treeless, 
and it is remarkable chiedy for its breed 
of stout little ponies, for itei horned sheep, 
and for the red deer that are si-ill found in 
the wild state. It is the scene of Black- 
more’s “ Lorna Doone," in which the lonely 
valleys and bleak ridges are admirably 
described. 

EXODUS, ** the departure," is the name 
of the second book of the Old Tistamcnt. 
It describes the histtjry of the Israelites in 
Eygpt, tlieir bondage, their (ieliv(^ranco 
under Mosas, tlieir licaven-aidod dcjiarture, 
and continues thoir history up to the 
giving of the Law on Mount Sinai. 
Traditionally, the hook was altributtid 
to Moses, but it is believed by modem 
critics to be of composite character and 
of much later date. 

EXOGABnr is the opposite of endogamy, 
and prohibits the mi'rriuge of ii man with 
a woman of hLs own tribe?. One outcome 
of this eustom was the practh'c of marri-oge 
by capture. 

EXORCISM Ls the name used for the 
act of bidding evil spirits, in the name of 
Ohrist, to depart from an ulllioted person. 
In Baptism it wa.s customary to exonrise 
the original spirit out of infants as well as 
adults. The practice was omitted in the 
Second Prayer Book of Kdwaril VI. The 
Exorcist was in one of the minor orders, 
and his functions usually wen? exercised 
in Baptism, in supposed cases of personal 
poese.sBion by evil Bpirits, and in blessing 
the holy water and oil. 

EXTRADITION is the act of df?liverlng 
up to the government of a foreign country 
a person accused of committing crime 
within that country. All civilized coun- 
tries have extradition treaties, and there 
is generally little liesitation in transferring 
criminals. A foreign criminal would bo 
extradited from thi.s country only on 
the request of the diplomatic agent of the 
power made to the llorae Secretary, who 
would refer the matter to a magistrate. 
After allowing the defendant lifteon days 
for appeal against the magistrate’s decision, 
the extradition would become effective. 
Political offences do not, in England, 
novae within the purview of e.xtradition 
tr eaties. 

EXTREME UNCTION, a sacrament of 
the Roman Catholic Church which is 
administered when the recipient is believed 
to be at the point of death. The holy oil 
^d is blessed by a bishop on Maundy 
Thmuday and is reserved. The priest 
aaoints with the sign of the cross the eyes, 
«ars, nose, mouth, bands, and feet, and 
through this unction pardon 
***''^« 

Doea oemmitted through SMing, 
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was nicknamed ** Ounctator ’* or the 
“ delayer." Rome grew tired of his 
apparent want of initiative, and appointed 
a colleague to share tlie supreme command, 
but Fabiits had soon to save iiim from 
being entrapped. In 209 n.c. Fabius took 
Uannibal’s stronghold of Tarentum, and 
hi.s work for Home was completed. ITan- 
nibal, within reach of Rome, had struggled 
for eight years witli all the ingenuity of a 
groat general, and was foiled by the 
‘‘ Fabian policy.” 

FABliE. Myths, parables, allegories and 
apologues or fables, all contain a secondary 
significance deeper than their mere 
narrative explicitly states. The myth is 
a primitive way of figuring out Uie 
niystcries of nature and life by parallels 
driwn from common experience. It 
grows up with the nation and becomes 
traditional. Tiic parable draws its events 
from every dav experience, and embodies 
a truth, spiritual or moral, in its intention. 
I’lie allegory is literary and more con- 
tinue’, is t-iian the parable or myth. The 
fable (iiffers from the parable in that it is 
not ronfined to the ordinary events of 
everyday li l^c. Dr. Johnson well defined 
it thus : “ A fable or apologue scerm to be, 
in its genuine state, a narrative in which 
b<‘iMg.s irrational ami sometimes inanimata 
.... are for the ijurposc of m(M?al 
instruction feigned to act and speak witti 
iumi.an interests and passions.” La 
of Judah, and attributes it to deserUon of i iM.ntaino likens the fable and its morality 
God, and breach of faith with I'.abylon. I to tl.o hwly and the soul, yet bl»e earliest 
It threatens rctrihution on the seven ^ n , ini fables arpwitJioutmonilsi.gnlficance. 
surrounding nations, who were exulting j Ihrulu.'^tan Is the homo of the fable as we 
over Judah’s downfall, and it prophesies I find it in ACsop. Chaucer employs it 
the restoration of ,Ierus.alem and the ' t(T(*ciivcI .' in his Nun’.s and Priest’s Tale* 
coming of a great deliverer. i j-.ut ]^a J'ontaine {le fahlier), has given to 

EZRA a Jewish scribe, one of the exiles j l ranee a reputation beyond that of all 
in Babylon, stood so high in the favour of ‘ ot! ter modern nations for the adoquatu 


iimtflifig, ^leaking sod Mtlng, touch, or 
walking. 

ETOK. JAM VAN, 6. about 1589, d. 1440, 
a Flemish painter, who, 'with his brother 
Hnbe^ is held to have invented the 
use of oils as a medium for colours, 
in place of the gums previously used 
In Italy. His pictureg are wonderful^ for 
their brilliant delicacy of finish, their 
clear colouring, and exquisite draughts- 
manship. 

EYE. See MM. Diet. 

EYLAU, a town in eastern Prussia, 23 
miles from Konigsberg, was the scene of 
a battle between Napoleon and the allied 
Ritssians and Pms-sians in 1807. Both 
sides lost very heavily. 

EYRE, EDWARD JOHN. 5. 1815, d. 
j lonijViegan life as an Australian emigrant, 
succeedeii in making the overland journey 
from Adelaide to Albany (ISH), was 
made lieutenant-governor of New /.ealand 
(1810), governor of the AVest Indies 
(18.>1) and of JaTnaica (ISfiJ.) Ills stern 
suppression of rebellion in Jamaica, in 
1 Kr>r>, lod to his pro.secution by a eommittee 
headed by J. S. Mill, whilst Carlyle aided in 
rrdsing fund.s for his defonee. ff’he costs of 
his ea-p were refunded by the Government 
on his aeqnittal. 

EZEKIEU a Ifebrew prophet, was taken 
into c.aptivity by Nelmcbadnezzar, along 
with Jetoiachim, king of Judah. The 
book ol F'/ekiel deals wit’n the overthrow 


King Artaxerxe.s that he was authorised 
to lead back a band of his fellow-country- 
men tc Jerusalem (458 B.C.). On arriving 
at Jonisalein he assembled the Jew.s 
who had returned in Cyrus’s reign, 
separated them from their heathen con- 
nections, and began the re-establishmcnt 
of their religions life. In 445 B.C. 
Nehemiah estuhli.shed the community in 
safety and rewalled the city, at the con- 
clusion of which task, Ezra instituted a 
great religious restoration, arid tlie people 
entered into a solemn covenant to abide by 
the Mosaic Law. IIo wrote the books of 
Ezra and Nehemiah, and is supposed to 
have revised and edited tlie earlier books 
of the BIt)Ie. 

FABER, FREDERICK WILLIAM, 5. 

1814. d. 18G8, theologian and hymn-WTitcr. 
Educated at Shrewsbury and Oxford, 
where, ho won the Newdigate, bo came 


treatment of this source of delicate satire 
or (jeep morality. 

FACULTY. (1) A name signifying the 
powers of the mind, sue’i as memory. 
i:nagiuat-ion, Ac.. (2) An order granted 
by tho Ordinary r liUhop allowing some- 
thing otherwise illegal ; thus any imp(Nrtant 
internal alteration in the arrangement of 
church furniture, organ, galleries, &c., 
would neecssitute a faculty. The Court 
of Faculties, an Archbisljop’s Oou^ 
founded by Henry VIII, now confines its 
at tent on chiefly to granting licenses of 
marriages without publication of banns. 
(5) I’lie term also designates the body of 
persons constituting one of tho learned pro- 
Le.'.s'ons, as the faculty of law, medicine, &c. 

FAED, Thomas; r.a., />. 182g; » 
Scottish painter, whose subject pictures 
of Scott and his friends at Abbotsford," 
:md •* Tlie Mithcrlass Bairn,” have gained 


under Nmvman--. ioOu™™ and joined U.e i ^ ,, reputation. 

Church of Rome. He founded at Bir- i . • ^ 

mingliam a Brotherhood of *’ AVilfridians” j FAERIE QUEENE, THE, an allegorical 
an<l with them joined the Oratory of St. poem by Edmund Spcn:Mir. published partly 
Philip of Neri (Brompton Oratory), in 1590 and partly in 1596. By describing 
Among his many popidar hymns, we mav the adventures of twelve knighta who 
mention " Sw'cet Saviour, bless us,'’ | rt‘proscnt twelve virtues, and are sent out 
" O Paradise I " and ‘ Pilgriias of the ! from the court of the faerie queen Gloriana, 
Night." Snenscr intended to build up a great 

FABIAN SOCIETY, founded in 1883 to j allegory of chivalrous perfection. Six 
teach people by lectures, discussions, and j Cantos out of the twelve were finished and 
tracts the aims of poc'ialism. The society } a fragment of the scveutli al.^o exi.-ts. The 
works in connection with the Tndei>eudenl I albvory is twofold. A moral alleg(»ry 
Labour I’arty. The name suggests that i underlies the narration of tlic knightly 
the aim of the Society is to win its way by ! adventures with the dragons of temptation 
the slow means of education rattier than j iu the caves and noisome places of sin, 
by the suddenness of revolt. 'but there is also the hidorical. contem- 

FABIUS MAXmUS, d. •J03 B.C. ; five porary reference to Queen Mli.aabetli and 
times a Roman Consul, was elected i her foes the Homan l\iThnlics, w lm were 
Dictator after the great Roman defeat by i endeavouring to replace ncr by Mary 
Hannibal at Lake Trasirnenus, 217 B.r. j Queen of !8cot«. Thus whilst I na repre- 
He saved Romo from the groat Car- sents tnith and Due.ssa falsehood, they 
thaginian by persistently withdrawing 1 also represent Queen Elizabeth and Queen 
from a direct encounter, and by restleasly Mary. 

harassing the enemy from positions of FAGGING is a custom of BngNsh 
▼entege <hi the hills. For this reason ho < Public School life. The emalks: boje nm 
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to tw lot iiM (Mm, <«»« b, to 
.fMraanB ooteiB iva defined offloes, escb 
iitiMMling.fticrioket, rooning errand an<) 
iBin^ tip the fire. Thera la mnoh to be 
iMM tor 0 practioe tvbieh defines the 
^liailoiishlp of the boys when not nnder 
direct cmra of tlie mastm It is freely 
oooepted by the smaller boys, who on the 
Whole are none the worse for it, and it 
oertainly prevents bnmptioasnesa. 

FA6003VV0TE. Before 18H4, votes 
Icnown as faggot-votes were created by 
party politicians by subdividing property 
amongst nominal owners, or by such sale 
of property under mortgage or otherwise, 
as would entitle these owners to a vote. 
The extension of the franchi'^c in 18S4 to 
flU rural householders destroyed the 
practice. 

FAHBSRHErr, GABRIEL, 6. at Dantzig 
lfi86, d. 1786 ; first used mercury for tiic 
thermometer, thereby securing a sensitive 
and uniform expansion. He adopted the 
l^stem of graduation associated with hia 
name, and fixed the freezing i)oint at 32®. 
His scale has been retained in England, 
although it does not find favour on tiie 
Continent. 


FAnnSANTS ROIS. The sluggard 
Idngs," a name applied to tiie eleven 
Merovingian kings of Franco, who reigned 
between 650 and 750 A.D. They resigned 
all real power into tlio hands of their 
Mayors of the Palace,” who subsequently 
assnmed tlie nominal as well as the real 
power, and reigned as the Carolingian 
Hoose. 


FAIBBAIBN, SIR WILLIAM, 1. at Relso 
1789, d. 1874 ; apprenticed at North 
Shields as an ongine-wright, became the 
friend of George Stephenson, and like him 
raised himself to prominence by application 
to study and work. He went to Manchester 
and made his name by introducing iron 
in the place of wood in the structural 
details of the cotton mills. He paid mucli 
attention toUic use of iron in ship-building, 
and became an authority on the use of 
that metal for t)oiIers, furnaces, and 
bridges. He carried out the designs of 
Stqphen.son in the Menai tubular bridge, 
and built many similar iron bridges 
himself. He may be described as a pioneer 
So the extension of the structural uses of 
iron. 


FAIRPAX. SIR THOMAS, b. 1C12, 
d. 1671 ; su^eded the Earl of Essex as 
commander-in-chief of tJie parliamentary 
forces during the Civ’ll War, w-^fth Croinwc-il 
acting as his Lieutenant-General. He 
declined to pursue the war In Scotland, 
and made way for Cromwell. He worked 
bard for tlic restoration of diaries II., 
co-operating with General Monk, and ho 
was leader of the deputation comniisdoned 
to treat with Charles II. at Breda for his 
return. 

FAIRIES are diminutive beings, the 
creation of the human imagination, who 
ate supposed to influence folk kindly, 
malevolently, or out of a desire to teach 
them. They appear under various names, 
and with different characterLstics, as elves, 
goblins, sylplis, gnomes, genii, and w'ater 
flfpiritB or undines. They personify tlie 
gapematural agencies to which people 
most often fancy themselves subjected. 

toe stormy, sea-faring north, fairv-lorc 
Is h^bly imaginative and varied, whilst in 
: howSuy Bgricultoral districts it is simple, 
«Od deals with domestic affairs. Shake- 
Ilmira introduced with wonderful 
moe «nd playfulness in his Midsummer 
Kief's Dream, not only the fairies of the 
flowers and nature, Titania and Oberon, 
bat also toe homely traditional sprite 
Pack, or Robin OoodfeiUoiir^ Xn. Ariel 
(f to Tempest) he giree as a sylph or 

ipiiit of toe air, one of toose agents of 


storm and stmtoine, trito flo too biddfag 
of a higher mind. Tery beanttflefi eon> 
ceptiODS of fairies are found in toe writings 
of La Motto Pougud, Whose Undine is 
a charming imaginative allegory of a 
water-spirit. 

FAIRY BINGS are circles of greater or 
less luxuriance toan the surrounding grass 
of the pastures where they are usually 
found. Tradition attributed them to the 
ring dances of the fairies, and less imagina- 
tive people have said that they were due 
to lightning. They are the effect of fungous 
growths of the agaric or mushroom kind. 
Where the agaric lias grown, grass will not 
grow, and the fungus spreads to exhaust 
new soil. This spreading takes place in 
the form of a ring, wbicii at first shows 
signs of the exhaiiatlon of the soil, but 
subsequently bears a greener ^ass, 
nourished by the dccav of the spawn. 

FAirE-HEALlNG, as practised by the 
Peculiar People, Christian Scientists, 
Zionists and others, finds its scriptural 
warrant in St. James v. 14. Faith-healers 
claim that sickne.-w may be treated witliout 
medical aid if tiie T'ray‘'rs of the henicr 
are sui>portcd by liic true faitli of the 
suiTcrer. 

FAKIR, literally means ” a poor man,” 
a Mohammedan religious mendicant or 
ascetic, who csponsca poverty as being 
consonant W'ith his sense of spiritual 
insignificance. The life is one of iriRctivity , 
contemplation, and penitence, and doubt- 
less tiiere are many frvkirs of tho higliest 
typo. The prosecution of the art of 
begging has. how'ever, lowered the status 
of this class of zealot in Indi.a. They do 
not necessarily adopt the hermit life, but 
are fro(iuently to l>e met in companies 
indulging in demonstrative religious 
excesses revolting to the ordinary man by 
reason of the abjectnesa and squalor at 
which they aim, and the frenzies they 
seem to cultivate. 

FALCONRY. The falcon Is a genua of 
t!ie family Falconidce^ bu*ds that prey by 
day. In Europe tiie term usually denotes 
the birds trained for falconry, and for this 
purpose the peregrine falcon is .specially 
fitted. TIjc peregrine female, a larger and 
stronger bird than thomale.is pre-eminently 
tho falcon of the chase, i’he male, which 
is about one-third snialler, is knowm as a 
tercel. The peregrine takes Jier quarry 
in a swoop from above, ” towering in her 
pride of jilace,” and for this reason is 
termed noble, as distinct from tlie ignoble 
falcons of a Bmallor kind that capture by 
direct chase. The M^lin and Hobby, 
other British Bt'wlcs, prey on larks and 
small birds, and they too were trained for 
hawking. Q yr falcons, which are common 
in northern Europe, take tlicir name from 
their circling flight or gyrations. Hawking 
is a sport cl great antiquity, reaching back 
to B.C. 20<K), according to Cliinese records' 
and Babylonian bas-reliefs. It was popular 
in mediffival England, as the references to 
it in the writing of Shakespeare testify. 
It declined in tho Puritan period, and has 
not again recovered its old popularity 
although it is still practised. In the 
Bayeux tapestry. King Harold carries 
a hawk, and in the Magna Cliarta every 
freeman was allowed to hare h{.s falcons. 
Heron hawking was the favourite sport, 
because the heron trioa to save itself by 
constantly rising, whilst the hawk In swiit 
circles gains the upper hand and swoops. 
When borne to the ground it was rare to 
find tlie heron capable of inflicting serious 
damage with his sharp long bill. Pheasants, 
partridgto, ducks, woodcock, and indeed 
almost all wild birds were flown at, as well 
as bares and ground game. , 

FAXdORK, Stirlingshire, S3 miles north- { 
cast of Glasgow', the centre of a busy coal 
and iron district (Sea Cnrmi). Together^ 


with ' Alrdrfsl 

Llnlltli^w, W one xndmtMif 

pariiament. Wallace was defeated heto 
by ward I. in 1298; populatidn abmit 

' FAXJJNG STARS. Bee Metwi, 
FALLOW DEER is toe half-tame 

variety of English parks, so called beeaniie 
of Its fallow or yellowish colour. It is 
smaller than the stag or red deer, stands 
about three feet high at tlie shoulders, and 
only the buck is antlered. It is a native 
of southern Europe, of Asia, and Africa, 
and it has been imported at some time 
unknown into Britain, Tlie extinct Irish 
Elk is claimed as a native relative of the 
species. Tho development of tho antlers 
takes about six years, and tlie stages are 
denoted by the names favm, pricket, sorr^, 
soarc, buck of tlie first lead, and buck 
complete. In winter the colour tiim£i 
somewhat grayer, and tho spots are less 
frequent. Venison, the flesh of tlie fallow 
deer, is hi ghly esteemed. 

FALMOUTH takes its name from toe 
Pal on whose estuarjait stands, 18 miles to 
tho north of the Lizard. It jiossesees one 
of the best harbours in England, the en- 
trance to which is overlooked by Pcndcnnls 
Castle on the west and the castle of St, 
Mkwes on the east, botli of 10th century 
date. Though It has ceased to be a 
packet-station, Falmouth i.s still a great 
port of call, where home-coming vesselij 
anchor to await orders from their owners : 
population about 18,000. 

FAMILIAR, literally “a servant,” is 
a spirit supposed to attend in visible form 
a magician or master of the black arts. 
Tlio black dog of Cornelius Agrippa, and 
that of Afephi-'topholes, Aladdin's ” Sla' o 
of tlio Lamp,” and a witch’s legeadaiy 
black cat are instances of familiars. 

FANDANGO, a Spanisli dance in trijde 
time, very popular in southern Spain, and 
in the Spanish Americas, performed 'y 
two iiorsons, who mark tlio time by 
castanets, and dance to a guitar. Tt»o 
dance, which grows in vivacity as It 
proceeds, is intended to mark toe develop- 
ment of ft love passoge. 

FANTASIA, ft masical composition 
incapable of clas.sifl''aiion under tho 
ortliodox forms ; nn outcome of tlio 
composer’s fancy, kfodorn fantarias are 
often medleys of popular airs with fanciful, 
conno<!tion.i. 

FARADAY, MICHAEL, son of a black- 
smith of London, b. 1701, d. 1867. Ap- 
prenticed to a bookbinder, he yet interestoU . 
himself in toe study of science, and becomo 
iiKsistant to Sir Humphry Davy at too 
Uoyal Institution, where he happened in 
1812 to be attending a course of his lectures. 
In 1827 he succeeded his master nit 
Fullcrian professor of chemistry, a poailic? 
which he retained until 18G5. His first 
discoveries in the domain of cbemletiw 
were connected with alloys of 
chlorine compounds, and the compositiim 
of glass for optical purposes ; but his chief 
discovery vas to at magneto-eicctric induc- 
tion is established by the revolution of a 
magnet in the neiglibourhood of an 
induction coil (see Dynamo). His subse- 
quent research in electrical work has been 
wonderfully suggestive to his snccesscKt. 
Ha excelled In lecturing as a master of 
simple lucid expression. He was granted 
a Civll-Ijist pension of £300 in 1835. 

FARCE differs from comedy only in toe 
broadness of its comicality, its grotoigne- 
ness and unrestrained freedom. It is |b« 
aim of both to arouse mirth, but farce (ioee 
further, and by exaggerations wo^d 
provoke load laughter. It waa a seonlar 
Bubstltote for the intorlndes agd oomto 
adjuncts of toe religious drema of; 
middle ages, and true comedo, dreifi w 
of iu 
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AUUU& mimx . ». •* 

MSI, A 1908, at 

CmiAiMiw, took ordeni, and heeaiia a 
^Mtor tttr Harrow*. He was appointed 


Hoad^master of Marlborough (1871), 
C^non of Weatmiiister and Rector of 
St Margaret’s fl87G), Archdeacon (1883), 
and Dean of Cantta-bury (1895). He was 
an^ eloquent preacher and an attractive 
' chief literary works include 

«i Christ," ** Eternal Hope,” 

.a Christianity," and 

LtYe s of tit e Fathers.” 

Earthing ALE, the hooped petticoat 
familiar in Elizabethan portraits. It 
re-appeared in the 18th century, and 
again as crinoline. In the 19th. 

FASCES, a bundle of rods with an five 
wiclosed, borne by lictoru before certain 
Roman magistrates. The rods symbol- 
ized the power of indicting corporal 
punishment; the ave, tlie power of life 
and deatii. As nofjo but dictators 
possessed the latter power w ithin Rome, 
the axe was asiially omitted from the 
fa.sces. 

FASCINATION iS the act of bewitching 
by the influence of word, spell, or look. 3 1 
was formerly believed that such influences 
were means of conveying diseases and 
disastrous evils, and to this day the 
Kcapolitans and others maintain a 
popular credulity regarding the " evil eye.” 
Against such sources of mischief various 
charms and medicines were used. Snakes 
and otii^ venomous reptiles are suppo.scd 
to exercise a demoralizing fascination over 
their victims, but it is questionable wliethcr 
this is any tiling but Uie outcome of u 
paralysing fear. 

FASHODA, ft post on tlio Kile 470 miles 
south of Kluirtoum. In 3f;98, after the 
occupation of Khartoum by Lord 
Kitchener, lie found a small Freui'Ji 
Company under Major Jdarchand in 
possession of Fashoda. a post within the 
accepted sphere of British influence. Tlie 
French govei-nment wiUidrcw Marchand 
and the incident was closed by a signed 
declaration in 1«'.)9. 

FASH, days on wljich bu.siness might 
be transacted by 1 loin n ns. The priests 
. <letennined tlie dirs wfanti^ or “ holy 
days," and the tablets or calendars 
constructed by them were named fasti. 
Ovid’s Fa.sti is h series of poetic.al com- 
position.s based on the Roman calendar. 
Compare Spenser’s “Shepherd's Calendar.” 

FASTING. See Mid. l)ict. 

^FATA MORGANA, a mirage seen from 
the shores of the Straits of Mess-ina 
caused, it was supposed, by tlio fairv 

(Jada) Morga na. 

FATHERS, THE ATOSTOUC, were 
those leaders and tcaclior.s of early 
Cliristianity who daring part of their liv<js 
;TCre contemporary ^vlth the Apostles, 
^ey are in order of time, Barnabas 
Clement of Rome, Hermas, Ignatius, 
and Tolycarp. The last named 
died in 155 A.b. 

FELIX, 6. at Parts, 
l»«, d. 1899. made a fortune as a ship- 
per at Havre, and entered the National 
A^mbly whore hia authoritative know- 
le^e of commerce enabled him to take 
Office as Colonial Minister. Ho was elected 
Xremdent in 1895, and contributed much 
of the Franco-Russian 

— l>8., lOHAKH. > Oennan 
mSS*".’ ^o'peer. and scholar, the 
original of Uie I'anst of OoiUic 
1 ^. fa xUd to have died In 

a Ute of anscrapuloas liosnse. 
“yraswppoarf to tw to l«agiu with the 
y g, w ho nttspdsd him in the form of 
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idealised the 0(017 lA hie driime of Faust, 
end Goethe ptibumed hie masterpiece in 
1808, BQbetitattsg the lovable, homely 
Margaret for the diTine bat distant Helen 
of classical fame. 

FAWCETT. HENRY, &. 1833, at 
Salisbury, a, 1884 ; was remarkable 
for the prominent and beneficent part he 
played as a politician in spite of the total 
olindness caused by a gun accident at tlie 
hands of his father. In 1805 he entered 
parliament as member for Brighton. He 
took a lea^g part in the movements for 
the abolition of religious tests at the 
universities, the advocacy of compulsory 
education, the pr^ervation of commons 
and open spaces, and the amelioration of 
the condition of the natives of India. His 
enthusiasm for India gained for him tlie 
title of “the member for Hindustan." 
He likewise worked ardently for the fuller 
representation of women in the affairs of 
the conntry. He was created PoBtma.«;trr 
General in Mr. Gladstone’s administration 
of 1880, but without cabinet rank. Iii lliis 
position he initiated tlie parcel-post, 
sixpenny telegrams, the savings bank, and 
postal orders. He worked indefatigably 
in the interest of the cmployAs of liio 
post office, instituted tlie employ inent of 
women and a system of promotion, and 
devoted himself whole heartodly to the 
considcra vion of the v.'<'']f.ire of every 
serva nt o f the piO'^.tal serx ice. 

FAWKES, GUY, 6. at YoiL, 1570, of 
Protestont parentage ; he became a 'zealous 
Cutliolic, and acted as an agent of the 
.so-called Spanish p;urty in England. He 
fought for the ^pau^ards in the Kctliorlan da 
and returned to England at Catesby’s 
invdtjitioa to u^^^i-'t in the Gurrpo*vdr.r Plot 
(1605). During the delays c.nLsed br the 
prorogations of Parliament. Fawkes again 
went abroad to enli-'.t sohllcrs to sniiport 
tlie conspiracy. Despite new^ of the 
warning sent to Lord Alonteagle,- Fawkes 
persisted in the nchcine, and was arrested 
in the cellar benenth Pariiament House, 
and h anged lCo*t. 

FEATHERS form an important article 
of commerce, the value of imports into tlie 
United Kingdom exceeding two millions 
sterling. Many are made Into boas, 
whilst ostrich feathers and the plumage of 
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FELODESE. SeeAtfiridf. 
lELDWA, ft fast saili&g boat used hi 
the merchant service in the Mediterranean 
It has cither two or three masts with lateen 
sails^ 

FENIANS, a modem English form of the 
Id Irish " Pianna.” the nfitnn nf iliA 


tropical birds are much used in the trimming 
of hats. The smaller feathr ' ' ■ ' 


• of 

P«^Mied to I oosunate, ana unreasonably 
ttott S ao ttansla- taxation. ^ 

y®®* Mtwwards. In 1588 Marlowe I FSLLOWSHIFS. Refer to 
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and game birds are used to .stuff cushioDs 
and beds, quilte being stuffed wdtb the 
delicate down of the cider duck. The 
quills are used for pens, looth-picLs, and 
paint brushes. 

FEDERATION is the union of several 
states under one government, so that 
they stand before the world a.s one united 
body. Tlie Commonwealth of Australia 
furnishes a recent instance of federation, 
and it is to be noted that the several States 
reserve certain departments of adminis- 
tration for tiieir own control. In the 
Australian Commonwealth everything not 
specifically reserved for tlie Federal 
govommeat is under the jurisdiction of tlie 
sev^l States ; whereas in the Dominion 
of Canada the oppoBite principle prevails 
and there everything is under the juris- 
dwtion of the Federal Government unlcjNi 
ot herw ise stated. 

KELLAHS or FELLAHEEN, a terra of 
contempt used by the Turks of the ** tlDers" 
or peastintfl of Eygiff, They are a com- 
posite race representing the old Egyptian 
people^ Although tlieir lot has been 
wonderfully Improved under British 
government, they are still a degraded folk. 
They live cliielly on millot, and tlirlro on 
It. Industrious, healthy, and of great 
endurance, they are yet quarrelsome, 
oostinate, and unreasonably opposed to 

tftTAtInn ^ 
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members of various tribca who united to 
form a kind of national militia. Finn, 
the hero of the Ossianic legends, is the 
mythical head of this order, round which 
traditions grew like those of the Bound 
Table. In 1867 a brotherhood of Irishmen 
was formed in New York to secure tlie 
.independence of Ireland. Ihe sotMeiy 
spread rapidly among Irishmen all over 
the English speaking world. It not only 
made sundry attempts to raise insurrection 
in Ireland, but it also essayed an invas'on 
[ of Canada. Its organization confsiste l of 
a senate which controlled local *' circles, ’* 
over each of which a " centre " presided. 
Prom the lirst the Fenians excluded the 
Catholic clergy. A second attempt cn 
Canada was £ra.strated in 1871 by the 
United fetates government, and after 1872 
the society became a secret one. In 188‘.l 
the Phoenix Park murders and, between 
1 883-5, the existence of a society advoca- 
ting the use of dynamite show'cd a develop - 
rnent of the Fenian ^irit. 

FENNEL, an aromatic plant, commonly 
raltivated in Europe and India. Its seeds 
arc used medicinally os a stomachic 
remedy for flatulency, particularly in 
veterinary practice. The oil obtained 
from the seeds is used in the manufacture 
of cordials and stimulants. Common 
fennel Is cultivated in English gardens for 
its leaves, wiiioh are used in SEdads and as 
a n acc or.panimcnt to fish. 

FENS. THE. A flat tract of land 
comprised under the name of the Bedford 
Level, of CO miles by 40 in areo^ 
reaching from I‘cterborough to NorUi<- 
amp ton, ana from Oambridge to the sea. 
Since the 17th century drainage bos 
gained most of it for cultivation. 

FERDINAND, ftuwiamed "The Oatholic" 
6. 1152, ti. 15i«>. In 1469 he married 
Isabella of Castile, over which ho reigned 
wiUi her Jointly. In 1479 he sncceeded 
hia father as King of Aragon. He made 
war on tiie Moors of Granada, and added 
I Uiat province to his kingdom in 1492. 
lera of iionltry 1 Navarre w'as conquered and annexed in 

sfnfT f-iual.irtr*.! I ir.ir. 1T« 41..,™ i , _ 


lolo. lie thus united under his ewav 
tho four kingdoms of which Spain ha*d 
previously consisted. It wa.^ under the 
patronage of Ferdinand and Isabella that 
Columbus, in 1492, set sad from Spain <m 
a voyage of discovery aorass tho AUantic. 

BERGUBON, JAISSES. 6. in Banffshire 
1710, d. 1776 ; a self-educated astroriotner, 
who, as a shepherd boy. made models of 
railla and spinning pear, and mapped the 
stars witli threads .and beads. He 
supported himself and Ida parents by 
clock mending, designing and portrait 
painting, moan while continuing his sidereal 
studies. At the age of S8 he began to 
lecture on astronomy and mechanics, and 
, soon took a recognised position among tho 
scholars of his day. He was elected F.R.S. 
and was awarded a pension by Ceorro in, 
PERGUSSON, SIR WILLIAM, 6. at 
Prestonpans, 1808, d. 1S77, a great 
surgeon, was professor of surgery at King's 
College (1840-70), and became lYcsidest 
of the Royal College of Surgeons. He 
invented many surgiciU appiian(»!s now 
in use, and vsToto a standard work, 
" Syste m of Practical Surgeiy." 

FERliE, the Roman suicred festivalt, 
days on wliich business was unlawful, and 
prayers and sacrifices were offered. Gto 
Fasti. 

FERMENTATION. See J/eti. JMM. : 

“ “ ^avfTcnoo Sh!rl^) ^Mjg B|^ 


Index, h, 1720, d, 17G0, li^ pee0 
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M a criminal, was oonTictad by the Sacraments against Lather. The Pope He exhibited ** The Oasaal Ward ** In 

House of Lords of shooting his steward, withdrew the title after Henry's dissolution 1874, ** The Doctor ” in 1892 ("now in the 

He was hanged at Tyburn with a silken of the monasteries, but parliament re- Tate Gallery), and his state portxalt of 

conferred it. The title appears on ttie King Edward VTI. in 1902. Ho was 

Jc K i tBE T, an albino variety of the pole- ** heads " of our coins in the abbreviated k nigh ted in 190G. 
br«d for killing rata and rabbits. Ite form FID. DEF. FILIBUSTER, a buccaneer, freebooter, 

lithe and sinuous body enables it to enter KDELITY GUARANTEE. Refer to The term is used particularly of adven- 

burrowB. It is white or yellowish, and / nder. turers from the United States, who at 

has pink eyes. The ferret is put into a FIELD, CYRUS WEST, b. Mass., 1819, various times liave attacked parts of the 

hole, whilst the keeper nets the possible d. 1892, the founder of the Atlantic Spanish Americas under the plea that 

oxits, or waits over them with a gun. It Cable Company. He made his fortune annexation to the States was tlio best 

frequently kills within the burrow, so that as a paper maker and ^en devoted his thing for them. 

th e heepCT h as to dig to get the quarry. talents to submarine cables. Having FILIGREE, a species of jewellery of 
FEnCBISM, a religious belief in the connected Newfoundland with America ancient origin, and now bo characteristic 
custom of using fetiches. A fetich ifl by a cable in 1856, he organized a company of Malta as to be called " Maltese work." 
a possession in which a Bpirit is supposed to conneat Newfoundland with Ireland. It consists of fine gold, silver, or other 

to dwell. The custom is common in Tliis was finally accomplished in 1866. wire wrought into delicate scrolls and 

West Africa, where the negro believes that fS ee A tlnndc Cablr .') tracery. 

a spirit may dwell within any material FIELDING, HENRY, b. 1707, d. 1754 ; FILTER, A, is n medium through which 
object. The spirit Is suppo.sed to make his dramatist and novelist, was educated at a liquid coat:iinlng solid particles insus- 
pnncipal abode in a certain thing, and the Eton, and in Germany. His early work pension Ih pa.ssed in order to clarify it. 
negro po.BseH8ing that object may worship was for the theatre, and consisted of Blotting paper forms a simple filter for 
it, commune with it, or even make it hiK satires, burlesques, and comedies. He minor purposes. For use on a larger ncale 
slave. “ Rubbishy trifles,” “stones, clnw's, made his .appearance as a novelist in 1742, among the many materials available are 
bones, a pot with red earth, and a cock's with “Joseph Andrews,” following it up in sand, gravel, charco.al, sponge, asbestos, 
feather stuck in it . . . and so forth,” the next year with “ Jonathan Wild,” and porous stone or brick, and various fabrics, 
such are the fetiches used. If the owner later by “Tom Jones” and “Amelia.” These form a bed j^hrough wiiich the 
is dissatisfied, he changeH his feCieli for one He died at the age of 48, at Lisbon, whither liquid percolates under pressure. For 
more effectual. The name is a rortugueac ho had voyaged for health. Bcott called drinking w'ater, various filters are in use, 
one meaning “magic.” The natives do him the “ Father of the English Novel.” many of which aim at filtering upwards 
not use the word, which is quite European. FIELD-MARSHAL, Uie highest rank in under pressure so as to keep the deposit 
Tlie most striking feature of Petichism the liritlsh Army. Appointments are of sediment clear of tiie filtered w'ater. 
is tlie childish way in wiiich the negro will entirely in Uic hands of the king, pro- FINGAL'S CAVE, a remarkable cave 
treat his deity. “ He docs not hesitate to motions being m.ade from the list of 200 feet long, in tlie Island of Staffa, some 
punish a refractory Fetich, and hides it gencral-oflBcers. Tlie ILt of fiehl- seven miles W'oat of Mull in the Inner 
away If he dota not wisli it to know what marshals (’January, 190C), includes 8ir Hebrides. Tt has been hollowed out of 
is going OP.” ('Lord Avebury.) F. 1\ Haines (’1890), Viscotmt Wolseley the Columnar basalt by the sea. It takes 

FEU, a Scottish Jaw term denoting the (ItiUi), Earl Roberts, V.C. Cl.S.')r>). the its name from Fingril, the hero of the 
sale of land for a rent in perpetuity instead German Emperor CigOl), Duke of Con- Ossinnic legendary poeuiR by Maepherson. 
of A capital amount. 'I’he notice “Land naught (’J5Hi2), Sir Evelyn Wood, V.C. FINGER-PRINTS are taken by placing 

to Fen.” is as common iii Scotland as ('1 905), Sir George Wlute, V.C. ('1905), tljc tips of the fingers on an inked slab 

“ Land for Sale ” in England. Emperor of Aastria ('1905). and then pressing them on a sheet of 

FEUDALISM Is a Byslem of social FIELD OF THE C^CTH OF GOLD, the white paj)er. Tlie print of an individuars 

organization which arose among the nations name given to a meeting between Henry fingers never alters its form, and no two 
of Europe in the days of the disruption of VTI L of England and Francis I. of 7*^rancc. people sliow the same “ furrows.” The 
the Roman Empire. It is primarily a The brilRance and magnificence of tlie practice comes from India whero a Bystem 
system or association for purposes of disjday on either side led to tim name, of classific.ation by Mr. E. K. Henry, O.S.I., 
safety, the weaker folk placing themselves As Henry YIII. had already secretly met was recently adopted, based on the 

under the care of an over-lord, and the Emperor of tlie German Empire and researches of Mr. CJalton. On becoming 

surrendering to idm their lands, which they conduded a treaty, the meeting wa.s Commissioner of the 7. omlon Metropolitan 
subsequently took again on feudal tenure, absohitely useles s. Police, Mr. Henry i>revailcd on the Home 

In return for this prot«<’tion they did FIERY CROSS, THE, a summons to arms. Office to adopt his system, 1907. I’llnts 
homage to their protector, swore fealty anciently in use in tlie Scottish Highlands, are now taken from prisonerH convicted of 
to him, and uiidertook to serve him on the It consisted of a light woo<len cross whose certain crinics orily and .sentenced to more 
field of battle. Tlius they became his extremities had been fired and dipped in tlian a month’s imi>risonment. In 1904 
followers, living on land awarded to them, the blood of a freshly killed goat. It w'as there were more than 5,000 identificaljons 
and looking to him for jiLstice and safety, then carried swiftly from place to place. establislicd. The value of the pystem 
With the growtli of nationalities, local FIFTH MONARCHY MEN, a body of was well shown in the case of an extensile 
feudal lords became a menace to the royal extreme Puritans who looked on Cromwell burglary at dm Conduit Street Gallery, 
power. William the Conqueror obviated as representing the fifth of the monarchies TiOndon. early in 1901. A thumb print, 
this danger by constituting himself the foreshadowed in the book of Daniel, and left on a piece of dirty gloss in a sky-light, 
direct over-lord of every freeman in destined to found the true kingdom of led to the identification and subsequent 
England, and by distributing widely the Christ on the earth. Cromwmll had to arre..st of the burglar. (See Anthra- 
lands of the more powerful barons. check their exccFwes and intrigues, and pom^iry.) 

FEU DE JOIE, a running dlscdiargc of imprison their leaders. FINIAL, an architectural term denoting 

firearms as a mark of rejoicing. A dis- FIGARO, fl) A comic character in the ornamental termination at the apex 
charge of seven guns is thrice followed by Beaumarchais* Comedins, " Manage de of a pinnacle, gable, or spire. It is 
a sequence of musketry shots proceeding Figaro.” “ Barbier de S6vine" and “More essentially aQothicornamentanditrcachedl 
from cud to end of the ranks. Coupable.” Mozart based his o[)cra of it-s highest development in the 13tl» 

iiraUIIJiLEON, a space reserved at the ” l'’igaro ” on the first of the tliree. (2) and 14th centuries, when each available 

bottom of a newspaper for a serial or a A French newspaper of wide circulation, point was crowned wdth finials designed, as 
light muHcrie on topic.® of general interest. FIG, THE, a species of the gen ns firus, a rule, on the basis of natural foliage. 

Tills feature of Frencli newspapers lias which occurs in most tropical and sub- FINLAND, lies along the north eastern 
been followed by some of the English tropical countries, and includes the shores of the Baltic, and has an area of 
papers. common fig, the banyan, and the 115,000 square miles. It was annexed by 

FEZ, Cl) nm national head-dress of caoutchouc or india-rubber tree. The Russia in 1809. I''our-fl£th8 of its people are 
the Turk, a crimson skull-cap with a long common fig abounds along the Metiitcr- peasant proprietors, the inhalfitants of Abo 
tassel. (2) Tlie cliicf city of Morocco, ranean shores, and is cultivated in the and its cat»ital, nelBingfors, being mostly 
which has many beautiful mosques, and south of Engl.and. Two crops may be Swedes. It is a country of lakes, water- 
contains the tomb of the founder of the raised in a year, one from the older wood, ways, and vast forests owne(i by tlie State, 
city, the sunotuary of Mulai Idris, the the other from the young shoots, but the Snow lle.s from November till April, when 
ho4y of holies amongst Moors. In 1905 latter needs a warm climate to reach tliere follows a short spring and a hot 
a German mission visited Fez to neutralise maturity. Green figs arc ripe but undried, summer. The Emperor of Russia la 
French influence. As a result an inter- and are considered a delicate fruit, but the Grand-Duke of Finland, and the govem- 
national conference on the government of dried figs of the Levant are mu-t in demand mont is vested in him, a senate of Finnish 
Morocco in its relatioas to the Powers was both for dessert and for general cooking, subjects no minat ed hy him, and a diet, 
held at Algeciras. in Spain, 1906. FIJI. Refer to Index. FINSEN, NIELS RYBEBG, 6. In the 

FIDEI DEFENSOR C* Defender of the FILDES, LUKE, b. at IJvcrpooI, 1844, FaroS Islands, 1861, d. at Copenhagen, 
Faith **), a title conferred by the I'ope on ‘joined the Academy Schools, and b^an 1904, discovered that intense light con- 
fienrj YTUL. to his ** Defence of the Seven his professiomd career os an illastrator. oeutrated upon any part of the body 
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afflicted witti lupus, destroys Uie 'tubercle enemy's fleet in order to destroy or confuse runner of the lungs of higher types, whilst 
bac^lus which causes the disease. But them. The English employed ttiis strat* the mud^ilsh actually uses it as a lung 
to prevent tlie light from also destroying agem with effect on the ships of the Spanish when the pool dries up in which they Ue. 
the skin, it is by his system deprived of Armada anchored off Calais in 1588. FLsli perpetuate the species by a deposit of 

Its heat rays before being applied to the FIRST AID. See Jl/rd. Diet. spawn or eggs. Salmon and sea-trout 

patient. His sy.stem of light tlierapeutics FIRST-FRUITS. fcsto Annates and ascend fresh water streams and spawn 
has probably a great future before it. Queen Anne’s Bounty. amongst gravel ; eels spawn in the sea. 

FIORD, a narrow inlet of the sea. FIRTH, MARK, b. 1S19, d. 1880, n .*^0100 lisli deposit their eggs on the bed of 
bordered by high clilK Such inlets Sheilieid steel maker who founded, with the sea, and others shed tlicir roe at large, 
abound on the west coast of Norway, lu.s brothers, the Norfolk Ordnance works. In rao.st cases the egg.^, arc fertilized by 
They combine grandeur of scenery with ms benefactions to Sheflield w'ere munili- a deposit of milt irom the male upon the 
Safety of anchorage, but the absence of corxt, and included a public park, i'irtli spawn. Fome att;u;h their eggs to sea- 
land approaches renders them of sm;ill College, and almshomses. weed (dogfish); others form ne..ts (.stickle- 

commercial value. FISHER, JOHN, bishop of Rochester, back); by oilur.s the eggs are laid into 

FIR is a general name for T>ines», larchoR, h. in 1-1G9, at Beverley, executed on Tower a ]h>uc!i on tiie under Kui laeo of the male, 
spruce firs, silver fir.H, and other cone Jiiu, 1035. One of the group of scholars wliich swim.s about w’ith tlicm until they 
bearers, but the name is bettor reserved of the Renaissance, a friend of More, are batched (pipe-fish)* In some the lUh 
for the spruce firs aiul their kindred. Tiu se lirasmus and Colet, an advocate of rea.son- are born alive ( vivaparoiLs Idcnny). 
trees all yield excellent Umber, whilst aide reformation in the l-’.nglish Church, FISHING, is usually managed 

resin, turpentine, tar, lamiibluck. and imt an opponent of Lutheranism; he from a sailing vcf»el, but tugs are also 
various products are got from the dUIerent opposed the divon-e of Henry VTil., and employed. Tim net Is a long cone-shaped 
specica. The Norway spruce yiehis com- v^ jxs executed for his denial of the King’.s bag weighted by a heavy beam on runners, 
rnon frankiiicen.se and Jlurgundy pitch, ecc!osia.sUcal supremacy. wliic-Ii keep it from dragging the bottom, 

the black spruce yields essence of spruce. FISHERIES, BRITISH. In considering The mouth of tlic net is kejit open by a 

a useful ship medicine, and from the Silver important source of food sui>ply. it frame, to which i.s attached a long cable. 
•Fir is got Strasburg turpentine. j.; not cworthv that the exportation of fish Line fisJang lA ot erjual importance with 

grow to a great height, do not braiieh from the Jiriti^sh Mauds, over and above trawling. Bait, usually rnasaels or whelks, 
e.xtcn.sively, and they flourish in oil i imuic coi'i-un!]»tion, is valued ajiprox- is very carefully selected and adjusted 
temperate climates, even as far north iim.'jtily at four millitms sterling annually, before departure. Liiie.s of great length 
fl'®Arctic Circle. j 'ppf. i,e roughly divided into four arc used for tiie bigger fi.sh, and arc shot at 

FIRE-ARMS, t^ee Urccch-h'mJnin 1 oc- | pruu’ijial kinds, according to the manner some considerable distance out at sea. 

, . * “f d-'* fishing. Flat fish, which live near Haddocks arc caught nearer the shore 

FIRECLAY is found in beds of varying ; tim b (.(3 (,f are taken by trawlers, wiili shorter lines. Drift nets are used for 

thickness up to two feet, amongst coal 1 mxi include halibut, turl»ot, solos, iilaice, herrings, mackerel, and pilchards, and the 
measures. It is workcil on the Northuin- I nnd llouuders. Line fishing, which Ls .-ize of tlie mesh varies in the throe cases. 
I•erlalui, Clyde, and StnlTordshire coal i lurgdy practised off the Last coa^t, Tlic net hangs vertically between floats 
/'cMs, and on the coal lield.s of olher vi' Jtis the f supply of w!»ue li^li. that and sinks. The seine is an estuary net 
countries. It makes a tire-resisting brick, is, .'ongor, cod, ling, had.»ock, and skate, u-cd to take salmon and bull-trout. Itia 

and IB therefore in demand for tire-brick.s, M^sh nctB arc u.-*cd against the fish that carried out in a curve by a boat, and 

chimney pijies, niul crucibles wliidi have (ro d, stjoals, and these arc principally brought round to meet the sliore end 
td resi st continuous and extreme heat. Ijcrrings on t)»e east coast, in. ackciu on tji( again. I, i.s inittnrtant to notice Uiat the 

FIRE-DAMP Is the ordinary name for J soutii and soulh-wo^t of Lu-dand and waters for three miles out are held to 

the carburetted hydrogen which issues Jrdand, and pilchards off ^ Cornwall, belong exclu.sivcly to the home fisheries, 
Irom “ blowers ’* or fissures in coal soaiu.s. Crustaceans are taken in-shorc, and and that a strict watch is kept against 
It is iiinamrnublc and, w'lion mixed with air include crabs and lobsters, wi;:di are the infringement of this limit by foreign 
in certain proj^ortions, is higlily explosive, caught in basket traps, sbrimp.s, jxrawii.s, boats. 

Its ignition Is attended by the danger of and cray fish, which are cauglit in hand- FISK UNIVERSITY, at NashvUle, 

^ explosion of coal du.st. ^ nets, and oysters, mussels, and the smaller Tennessee, worthy of special notice as aa 

FIRE-ENGINE, a machine for throwing shell fi.sh. In addition to tlu'se four classes in.stitution for coloured .stucients. From 
a continuous jet of water to extinguish ©f fishery, there is the wiiale lisliery of this university ca. .c ;lic famous “ Jubilee 
a fire. U'he principle of compre.ssing air the 8icottish cast-coast ports, wliich semi Singers,” in 1871, ell of whom had been 
w'ithin a chamber containing water, by out their heavy whalers to the Arctic seas, slaves or their children, and wlio made 
alternating pistons, is the one employed. FISHER, SIR JOHN ARBUTHNOT, h. the tour of the world collecting funds for 
Steam power is cmidoyod, uiid, m order to 1841, First Sea J*ord of the A<!miraUv their universitv. 

ensure a rapid generation of steam, a gas and chief naval aide-de-camp to the king. FITZROY, ROBERT, 6. 1805, d. 180,5, 
IJamo IS kept in the lire box of the engine n© commanded the Indexible at Alex- admiral and meteorologist. He surveyed 
as it stands ready in the Fire Station, and andria, became director of naval ordnance the cousts of Patagonia and Tierra del 
sp cxrial light and clean fuel i.-^ used. superiutemient of the Port.smoutii Fuego, and coinmaiulcd the surveying 

FIRE-ESCAPES are devices by whose dockyard, and was afterw'ards appointed j e.vpe.dition.s of tlic Adventure and Beagle^ 

aid people may e^^cape from the upper part controller of the navy, and proved a being accompanied on tli(^ latter e.vpedition 

of burning buildings. The London Brigade groat naval odminir.trator. He wa.s one by the celebrated naturalist. Darwin. He 
.Fire Ew'.ape consists of a ladder with three of the three w'ho drew up the Army was governor of New Zealand (1843-ii) 
supplementary s.ctions, mounted on a light Reform Scheme, suid in iiiOr* nxeived and a staunch friend of the Maoris. The 
(•arriage. It has an vindcjrslopo of netting the O.M. weather forecasts of the daily papers are 

flown which one may slide with safety. FISHES. In noting the general cliarac- an outcome of his sy.stem of sterm 

i'irc brigade methods of ixscape are various, tcristics of these vertebi'atcs, attent ion is warning.^. 

and include the tubular sack, the jumping claimed by the Iiils and tail, which serve. FIUME is a Hungarian sea-port at the 
sheet held taut below tl 10 window', oblique the former to raise, lower, and partly head of the beautiful Gulf of Quarnero, and 
ropes with suspended baskets or hanging guide Uie fish, and the latter to projad it. is of about the same size aa Dover. To 
bars on pulleys, as well as the simple but The fins are found in a line with the back- some extent it stands in competition with 
otted rope. bone, and connected with it, and also in Trieste, the Austriiui port, from wliich it 

FIRE-FLY, tlie popular name of certain pairs on th(5 side ami under side a.s a is separated by tiie peninsula of Istria, It 
jnsewt^ that emit a luminous plioapliores- primitive kind of limbs. T he un-paireti has been greatly developed and improved 
cent glow some of them sinning steadily, lins thus represent a once continuous upper by the Hungarians, and is now a handsome, 
othcra mterinittingly. The most brilliant and under fringe, and the paired fins, (ff well-built port. It export.s grain, fiour, 
of these insects are natives of the which there are only two pairs, are the timber, live stock, drUnl fruits, and 

American tropical forests, the most forerunners of the legs and arms of iiighcr wine, and luus a largL import trade, chiefly 
being the Cucuyo animals. TIio muscles are greatest in the in petroleum, manufactured goods, and 
of Lrazii. Y they emit a trunk and tail, which ore the chief kwo- fabrics, ilost of tim trade is done in 

dull glow, brilliance following upon motive organ.s. Fish do not breatlie by British vessels ; population about 40,000. 
the rapid rca]iirution of their waking inhalation, but by aerifying the blood FIVE MTT.F. ACT, pa.ssed in 1665, 
hours. This phosphorescence, niay be through the oxygen contaimxl in tlie water, forbade any clergyman to teach in schools, 
inweasea by an artificial supply of ad- The organ by which this function is or come w ithin live iiiilc.s of any corporate 
muoniu oxygen. Mexican Indiana use performo^i is the gills, which arc usually in town or borougii, unless he had subscribed 
these insects for lighting purposes, and the form of plates, plentifully Bup[)Ued the Act of rnifomiity, .swoni to the 
• from the light given off by witii minute blood-vessels. Water con- doctrine of passive obcdiouco, and under- 
tainiiig air is constantly taken in at the taken to make no attempt to change the 
an old vessel filled with ex- mouth and passed over Uie gills, where government of Church or State, 
p ostves and combu.stibloH, and navigated the blood is oxidised. Many fisli possess ^ FLAG. The military use of the flag in 
or sent adrift amongst the slnps of an a swim-bludder containing air, the fore- England is os old as the Norman Gmiqiieit^ 
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kna flsgi m tltis r^ireaeatation 
m w OoDsnmafB troops on the Bayenz 
topesby. of medianral flags, the penrion, 
ttnull -and tapering, was a mark of knightly 
hk&k. Theoanner, rectangular in shape, 
JSW oairied by “all above the rank of 
knight^ including the king. The standard 
proper was a tapering flag richly embroid- 
ered, and slit slightly at the narrow end. 
It was borne by any peer or knight of 
importance during the later Middle Agoa. 
JRegimental Hags^ commonly called “ the 
colours,** are of silk, with gold and crimson 
cords and tassels. The old disused 
colours are placed in the parish clmrch 
or minster, at the headquarters of the 
reiriment, and tlio presentation of new 
octtours is a religious ceremony of mtich 
dignity and military solemnity. The Royal 
Standard is a banner in shape, with the 
arms of England, (Scotland, and Irolanjl 
quartered. It is hoisted ns a mark of the 
sovereign's residence, and on certain times 
at various important places. 

The Union Jack, om nai iotial flag, has an 
interesting past. In 1«03 ,/amca VI. of 
Scotland became James I. of England, 
and united tiio crowms of the tv/o countries. 
The first union flag united the devices of 
England and Scotland. The English flag 
bears a St. George’s cross, a rectangular 
red cross on a white field ; the ScoUish flag 
bears the white diagonal cross of St. 
Andrew on a blue field. The union was j 
effected by keeping the blue field and 
St. Andrew’s cross, and representing the 
English white field by a narrow herder or 
flmbriation around the St. George’s 
cross. In 1801 Ireland joined the union, 
and theSt. Patrick’sorosaw'.asincorporatcd | 


OENiaiAi INFOBMATION. 


'btiidb marloi the usfou of ^ end atmos- 
pheric oxygen, and beyond this again is 
a more luminous part where full ohemioal 
union i s tak ing place. 

FL AMBU S were priests who dedicated 
themselves each to the service of one of the 
several Boman deities. The flamen of 
Jupiter was of importance beyond the 
others, and po3SC»?ed many privileges 
and rights. Originally tliere were three 
flamens, but subsequently the number 
was increased to fifteen, the original three 
retaining a pre-eminence in rank and 
dignity. 

FLAMINQO, a bird of a flaming red 
colour, from whicli its name is derived. It 
has long slender legs, a long slender 
neck, a beak long and curiously bent, and 
a small body. It is web-footed, and while 
resembling tlie stork and Iscron in build, it 
is a swimmer like the web-footed birds. 
It is found ill Central and South America, 
Africa, and India, and when it is feeding 
in flocks there is a brilliant show of colour. 
Tlie nest is a mound of mud, on which tlio 
female sits with her feet dangling beliind, 
whilst a single egg is hatched. 

FLAMSTEED, JOHN, b. d. 1710; 
was tiie first astronomer of the Greenwich 
Royal Observatory, in the reign of Charles 
II.,* and tlie first Astronomer Royal of 
England. Ixe may be said to have 
commenced modern practical astronomy, 
and he is known to liavo assisted Newton 
by supplying him with data. Flamsteed 
took holy orders after his appointment at 
Greenwich. 

FLANDERS, the fonner country of tlie 
iriemings, is now partly contained in 
Holland, partly in Belgium, and partly in 
Northern 1 ranee. It was the home of the 


with the other tivo. Lest, however, it | Belgne, of whom Ciesar speaks, of the 


shoifld be deemed that eitlicr of the 
diagonal crosses took precedence of posi- 
tion over the otlier, it will be noticed that 
the white and red limbs are alternately 
uppermost. The ensign is a naval flag and 
is of three colours, red, white, and blue, 
according to an obsolete three-fold 
division of the fie#'t. The red ensign is 


Counts of Flanders of tlie mediaeval days, 
and contained the woollen manufactnnng 
cities of the Flemings of the fifteenth and 
sLvtccath centuries. It formed the Spanish 
Netherlands, or Low Countries. 

FLANNEL. The best flannel is made 
in Wales, the original hom»of the industry, 
from the w’ool of the mountain sheep. 


now used by mcrcliant vessels, the white | The process resembles the weaving of other 
is only used by the Navy and the Royal } woollens, but the yam is more loosely 
Yaclit Squadron, and tlie blue is carried twisted in order to give a softness to tho 
by the naval Reserve and certain yacht fabric. The fleecy softness of ** raised 
cinbs. I flannels ” is got by teaseling or carding ; 

FXAOmANTS were religious fanatics ' flannel, however, that has the pile slightly 
of the Middle Ages, who marched in bands, | raisefi wears better and shrinks less than 
undergoing public rhastlsemcnt to }>ro- if highly carded. The French excel in 
pitiate the Divine Being. Tliese bands fine-dyed flannels; American flannels are 
oecame particularly offensive and extr.a\ a- smooth in texture, and, being made of 
gant during the plague periods of the 14th close-twisted yarn, do not shrink, 
century, and it was no uncommon tiling to I FLASH POINT. Tlic lowest tempera- 
meet them, either in England or on the j ture at which an illuminating oil gives off 
Oontinent, proceeding from town to town ! vapour in sufficient quantity to form with 


in wild excesses, and undergoing self- 
castigati oD. 

FLAG SHIP is the ship in a fleet which 
cairies the flag of the Admirul, and con- 
sequently the one from which orders 
proceed. 

FLAMBOYANT » the name given in 
architecture to tlie last development of 
Gothic tracery. In England, decorated 
traceffy was succeeded by perpendicular, 
fill France by flamboyant. In this style 
of. architecture the tracery flows upwards 
in Jong wavy divisions like flames of fire. 
Xt prevailed in France during the 15th and 
Pl^ of the 16th centuries. 

WfJJSK is tlio result of the combustion 
OK gaseous matter. The accompanying 
lilAt is the outcome of the chemical 
qombfnation which is being effected 
hetweeu the gases and the oxygen of the 
air. H a gas flame be examined, it will 
seen to contain a dark nucleus surround- 
ihg the orifice. This is the. gas, unmlxed 
end therefore incapable of 
ffhemical combination with it. jSurround- 
ifig this nudeus is a lumilioas envdope 


the air around an explosive mixture 
depends on the extent to which it has been 
freed from its more easily vaporised 
constituents in Uie refining process. Tlie 
minimum tomiicraturc at which an cxr 
plosive mixture is produced is called the 
flash-point. In Great Britain the mini- 
mum legal flash-point is 73* P., when the 
oil is submitted to ** Abel’s closed oil- 
tester.** 

FLAVIAN EMPEBOBS, THE, were three 
Roman Emperors of plebeian origin — 
Vespasian, Titus, and Domitian, who, 
though of one house, were very different in 
cUaracteristicsB. Vespasian was severe 
and just, Titus ** Uie delight of mankind,** 
and Domitian, a mean tyrant. Durii^ 
this epoch, 69-96 A.D., Jerusa^^ was 
taken, 70 A.D., and the OoUseum aad Arch 
of Titus were built. 

FLAX is a native of Europe and 
Northern Africa, cultivated most largely 
in Bussia, and extensively in America, 
Germany, and the North of Ireland. 
From the earliest known times it has 
famished the raw material out of which 


Haen h made, tmees of It hayiiw JMia 
found in Swiss lake-dweHiagB. wUwtww 
linen mummy<iIotha boar winieiii to Ite 
URO in ancient Egypt The flax isplndke^ 
root and all, for use ; then the seeds are 
removed. The next stage, called rettliMf^ 
consists in leaving the flax to feurment m 
the dew or rain and sunlight, but the same 
softening influence may be attained by 
soaking. After drying, tlio flax Is br<&eA 
up and then combed. Its seed, under the 
name of linseed^ yields oil ; and the solid 
mass that remains after the oil is pressed 
out is used as food for cattle and sheep. 
New Zealand flax is a fibre plant of quite 
another kind, often appearing as an orna- 
mental plant in Englisli grecuUonses. The 
leaves yield a strong, fine fibre, which 
tho Maori es use for dresses, mats, and 
rope.*?. It is now in great demand by 
British firms for rope, sailcloth, and tough 
fabrics. 

FLAXMAN, JOHN. R.A., 6. at York. 
1765, d. 182C ; a famous sculptor. As a 
boy ht; was feeble in health, but he imbibed 
a love of art from his home surroundings, 
his fatlier being a intlalder of figures. He 
became an Academy student, and found 
some scope for his genius as a designer 
for Wedgwood. In 1782 he began to 
devote himself to statuary and monumental 
sciilpiure, and thus established his fame 
as Uic grea test of English classical sculptors. 
His designs for the great Homeric epioe 
are deservedly famous. He is buried in 
St. Gilcs-in-thc-Fields, London. 

FLEET PRISON, until 1816, existed as 
a debtors* prison. Its site is now occupied 
by a Congregational Memorial Hall, built 
in the Gotliic style, on tho east side of 
Farringdon Street. It took its name from 
the Fleet, a brook which flowed down the 
Holborn valley to join tho Tiiames at 
Blackfriars. Originally it was the Ejing’a 
prison, and it was used both during the 
Marian persecutions and for Star Cliamber 
victims. It was one of tlio prlsona 
reported upon by Howard, tlie IMson 
Reformer, who found there over 200 
debtors, with tlicir wives and f.'unilles. 
Within the precincts of the prison were 
contracted tho clandestine Fleet mar- 
riages.” These were conducted by parsons 
of the prison, immured for debt, and they 
were not abolished until an Act was 
passed in 1753, declaring marriages Illegal 
unless solemnised in a parish church or 
licensed chapel, after duo anuoiiucemcut of 
banns or by licence. 

FLEMINGS, tlie people of Flanders, 
a branch of the Low German stock of tho 
Teutonic people. InMediaival times they 
formed a county under tho leadcrsliip tif 
the Counts of Flanders, but, with the 
growth of the woollen industry, their rich 
cities became a prey to Spanish and lYench 
ambition. 

FLEMISH, the Low Gorman tongue 
rooken by tlie Flemings. It differs from 
Dutdi chiefly in spelling, which in Holland 
has und ergon e reform. 

FLETCHER, JOHN, h. at Bye, 1579, 
d. 1625 ; an English dramatist, tho friend 
and partner of Beaumont, with whom he 
collaborated in the production of thirteen 
plays, in addition to his own independent 
work. The coarseness of much of the 
subject matter of these plays renders their 
presentation on tlio stage impossible. He 
died of the plague and was buried in the 
Church of St. Saviour's, Southwark, 
FLBDR DE US, the horaldio device ef 
the Bourbons, and thus of Monardilcal 
France. It consisted of a convenGcmal 
form representing three lilies, banded at 
the stalk, and arranged symmetrically* 
FLIES, HOUSE, Bee House nies. 
KLINDEBS, UTTHEW, an En^ 
navigator and dlscoverar, b. In Beat 
Anglia, 1774, d. 1814. Taldiig with him 
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^^4^|^»w»g90H turned Besa, end .a^saan 
ei^ ke ^aploMd the AuBtreliaa mste 
ajMiih et Bert Jackson, sailiiu; tlnrougU tihe 
strait named Bass Strsdt, and thos proring 
that Tasmania was an MtmdL The 
Qoveroment gaTe him the command of 
an espeditlon in the same waters, and he 
mapped the Eastern Ooaat of Australia, 
with Its Qrest Barrier Beef, Ills work is 


detailedinbis “ V oyage to Terra Australia,” 
a book which he published in 1814. 
.PUNT, a mineral consLstijig chiefly oil 
silica, found in layers embeildetl in chalk. 
Before tlie use of metals was establlslied, 
knives, hatchets, spear and arrow hoadi> 
and other implementfl were in ide of flint. 
The facility with whicli the flint-knapper 
flaked flints rendered liicm pcculiarl:/ 
suitable for this purpose, l or the use o:' 
flint and steel as a means o£ i;-piition, see* 

under Tinder. 

FLODDEN, BATTLE OF, fouglit in 151 1 
between James IV. of 3coil.unl muJ llc-nry 
VUI. of England, whose army \va.s led by 
ttie Earl of Surrey. Tlie Scots held 
Flodden Hill, but \vcre skilfully cut off 
from retreat by the I’ln'dish army crossing 
the river Till, a tributary of the Tv.ecd. 
The Scottish left was victorious, but 
forfeited ti»eir advantage in a too ardent 
pursuit. The battle ended in a concen- 
trated attack on the Scotii centre, where 
the King fought stuhlioruly to thu end. 
Q?he day was a disastrous one for Scotland ; 
the king and twelve eaili were slain, and 
few' noble families escaped witliout the loss 
of one member. Scott dusv-,nbes the fight 
in the 6ti» Canto of ” Marinion.” 


FLOORCLOTH. Linoleum ha^ now 
largely supersodt'd oilcloth as a serviceable 
floorcloth. The latter has a tougii canvas 
ground, which is U'catcd with si::e, and 
BuccGSsive coats of paint, wliilsfc Forcw'cd 
taut on a frame, '^i'he paint is allowed 
to dry slowly, and is laid on with a kind 
of trowel. Tl.o pattern is i)rintod from 
wooden blocks. Linoleum is also based 
on a canvas groutid, the coating consisting 
of powdered cork mixed with oxidisod 
linseed oil and resin. Great atlontim is 
given to the preparation of the iiiiAture, 
which is finally crushed into the canvas 
ground under steam at a high Icmperature. 

FLORENCE, a city of Italy, on tiie 
river Aruo, of over il00,0UU people, has 
greatly outgrown its old bonndurics. 
Few cities are so rich in works of art, in 
archneological and historical records and 
relics. The dome of the Cathedral, by 
Brunelleschi, is the central object of 
Florence. Near it are the elegant Cam- 
panile and the octagonal Bajitisteiy of 
San Qiovanni, with its famous bronze 
gates, called by Michael Angelo ‘‘ the 
Gates of Paradise.” It is a city of 
famous churches ; here is Hie Church 
of Santa Crocc^ with its monuments of 
Dante, Galileo, Machiavclli, and other 
great Florentines ; here, also, Is the church 
of San Lorenzo, built Ity Brunelleschi at 
the command of the Medici, and containing 
the wonderful Medicean chapel and the 
New Sacristy. Its splendid palaces might 
have claimed prior mention, such as the 
Palazzo Vecchio. the seat of the Bepublican 
Government till 1530, the Vfizi Palace, 
with its famous library and its wonderful 
ooUection of Florentine art, and the PiUi 
Palace with its great paintings and library. 

FLORIDA, a large peninsula in the 
south-east of Hie United States, parHy 
forming the eastern enclosure of the Gulif 
of Mexico. It is about 400 miles in length 
and 100 in breadth ; market gardening and 
agriculture are the dominant 
indiutries. The leading products are 
wttom oran^, com, and Hmbor, and 
•mm Is im lack of modem American eoter- 
0 to tnxntog to account Ita reeemtoes. 
1 was colonised by Spain in the 


ICth oentory. and ceded , to the United 
States in 1819 ; ita population exceeds 
half a million. 

FLORIDA STRAIT, or the Stxalt of 
Bouiiuo, separates Florida frmn Cuba and 
Hie Bahama Islands. Through it the 
Gulf stream flows, carrying its warm 
current to meet the ice floes of the Arctic 
Ocean off Newfoundland. The dist^ce 
across the strait to Cuba is about 100 miles, 
and to Hie Bahamas, about 50. 

FLOTSAM. Sec Commercial Liciionarj/. 

FLOWERS are the reproductive organs 
of Uio higher plants. A typical flower has 
a pistil, which contains immature seeds, 
and stamens, w'hich produce pollen. The 
pollen must reach the pistil, if Hie flower 
is to grow into a fruit, and that the 
pollen can do by means of the wind, or by 
insects coming from another flower of the 
same species. 

There has been a marked increase in the 
cultivation of flowers for the market during 
the past twenty-five years, especially in 
the London area, tlic iiarciif 3 U 8 or daffodil 
being notably foremc»t. Hoses and 
daffodils prevail in the Thames valley, 
and lavender, chrysanthemums, asters, 
popi)ic3, calccolaiias, and geraniums about 
Vv imbledon and Mitcliam, and in Kent. 
The early spring flowvrs come largely from 
the Bciiiy Islands, where the winter is 
mild and sl.ort, and the spring early and 
warm. Over 600 tons of flowers are sent 
annually from thc.'-’o islands. The district 
round tlie Wa-li is now increa.''ingly de- 
voted to bulb and flower cultivation. From 
abroad, and particularly Lorn France, we 
import annually 11250,000 worth of flowers, 
bat the suptily of British grown dowens j 
is increasing more rapidly than that of 
the imported. 

FLUOR SPAR is a compound of fluoric 
I aciil and lime witii certain organic matter 
present ; it occurs in various colours and 
shades, as a cr;. stalline or non-crystalline 
mineral, usually of much beauty. It 
occurs plentifully in Derbyshire, where, 
under the name of ** liluo John,” it is 
occaRionally made into ornanjontui vessels 
and small articles, and sold to tourists. 
Fluor-spar is used us a flux in ii»8 smelting 
of raetais. 

FLUSHING U a fortified port on 
VVaicheren Island, in the Netherlands, 
oa a branch of the Rhine delta, called tho 
Bcheldt. It is connected by a regular 
service of boats with Queeuborough, in 
Kent. 

FLUX is the name applied to any 
substance which is used lu the smelting 
furnace to gather up the foreign matter in 
the ore, and to form it into a kind of simm, 
which can be easily removed, leaving Hie 
pure metal behin d. Thus, in smelting iron, 
sand and limestone ore mixed with Hie 
ore for the purpase of forming a flux. 

FLYING DUTCHMAN, THE. A myth 
of the sea which provided Wagner with 
the subject for one of his operas. The 
original Dutchman is said to have been | 
a captain named Yan Straatin, who 
resHessly expiates his sins in a ship off 
the stormy waters of South Africa without 
being able to reach harbour. Tho idea of 
a spectral ship is common among sea-going 
Teutonic peoples, and CJoleridge used the 
idea in his •* Ancient Mariner.” 

FLYING FISH are found mostly in Hie 
warm southern seas. Tiicir paired pec- 
toral fins are elongated and developed so 
that they can maiutoiu a fligiit of several 
hundred vards, but without any flapping 
motion. Tliey keep an uuueviating course, 
parabeflio in curve, and they fly most in 
cb<qppj or rough seas, in shoals. They 
are often carried on to the deck of a 
ship, and they are netted in flight by 
Sonth-sea natives. 

niYDIO HAOBINE. Acromutiet. 


NM WBREL is a heavy wlieel working 
to direct conlooction wito Hie propelling 
fOjTce of an engine, to order to . produce 
smoothness of action, or to reduce the 
inequalities arising from the jerk of the 
piston. Tho principle involved is as 
follows : a heavy mass in rotatory motion 
resists any sudden ultcraHon in its 
momentum or direction, whether duo to 
increase or decrease of vcloc.ity. 

FOG* mist, or ruin occurs when the 
water-vapour, with wiiich the atmos{ibei'e 
is always chargc<i, becomes condensed. 
Oondensation cannot oa iu without exist- 
ing nuclei, about which the water particles 
may form, and as dust particles coexist 
wi^ water-vapour as an atmospheric 
element, they form the rt;f\uired nuclei. 
Changes of temperature p- reduce changes 
in the capacity of the air to Loid vapour 
in solution. Thus the coohiess of the 
evening air leads to condensation, and so 
brings about the mists Uiat overspread 
low lying, moist grounds. Equally, the 
genial heet of the morning suu raises the 
capacity of the air to hold vapour In 
solution, and disperses the evening mist. 
Large cities are more susceptible to fogs 
than other places, because of the smoke- 
partidos and dust with which the air te 
heavily laden. London has an evil 
roputation for its fogs, which occur some- 
times with frequency, sometimes at long 
intervals, between N ovember and February, 
Generally speaking, Hwjse fogs are worst 
along the river, and in the low-lying 
di.itricts, and less dense in the hills to the 
north, but no part is free from their 
invasion. 


FOHN, wind of the Alpine valleys, 
causing great ditooomfort, by reason of its 
unusual dryncs.3 and warmth. 

FOIL is metal extremely flnely rolled 
or beaten into shoots. It is Hun enough, 
in the case oi tin-foil, to form Hie inner 
wrapping for packing tobacco or sweets. 
Still flner than foil is Uxe gold leaf of the 
gilder ; buw a more durable foil is used by 
jewellers, and for liCctrical display, under 
the name of tinsel. Foil is us^ by jewel- 
lers under the setting of precious stones, to 
add a lustre to tiiem. 

FOLEY, JOHN HENRY, R.A., 5- at 
Dublin, 1818, d. 1874 ; a si:ulptor who 
received his education in art at the Royal 
Academy, and attracted attention by his 
classical works. He subse(iuenHy took 
a foremost place as a sculptor of public 
statues, among whi'jh may be mentioned 
liis statue of I’rince Albe:t for the Albert 
klemorial, his figures of Bolden and 
Hampden in the Houses of Farliament, and 
his Dublin statues of Goldsmith, Burke, 
and O’Connell. 

FOLKESTONE, about seven miles west 
of Dover, on tho coast, is a fashionable 
and charming sea-side resort, and a busy 
packet-station, with a daily service of 
steamers, running in coniU'cl'iou with the 
South Eastern Railway to Boulogne. Tho 
harbour at the oast end of Hie town is in 
a gap In the cliffs, and the holiday quarters 
lie on the lofty grass-frouted Leas at 
the west end. Tlie trout is i'eautifuUy 
laid out in lawns, cliff gar Jeus.aud terraces. 
There is a fine old xuirisli churcii on tho 
edge of the cliff, and ii has bi>en most 
beautiXuUydecorated with mural paintings. 
-V statue of lIjiTvey, a Lat }■ olkeitono, 
memoriali'zes his discovery oi the circula- 
tion of Ui 0 blood ; poi'ulation over 

FOLKLORE, the compantive study of 
the survivals of orclnuc l»c«io£s, customs 
and traditions. The subject was first 
handled by Aubrey <Ti'2n-97), who. 
collected materials for u work on ancient 
and modern supersUUous. Ballads weiiO 
coUeoted by Farcy and ikiott in the ISioi 
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o^tcuy. The Brotliers Grimm were the 
pioneers of German Folklore, and tbej 
first instituted the collection of folk tales 
on a sdentifio plan. Hartland, Frazer, and 
Andrew Lang are among the leading 
authorities of recent times. The Folklore 
ftodetj (1878) lias done much to render 
the study of iho subject methodical, and 
its publication, “ Folklore,” extends to 
fifty volumes. 

TONTAINEBL£AU is a French town 
en the Seine, about 40 miles south-cust 
of Paris. It is famous for its magniiicuni 
castle, and its equally magnificent forest, 
which covers an area of 00 square miles. 
The forest is the homo of colonies oi 
French artists, and the forest village of 
Barbazon is famous for its connection 
with Millet and his school of art. Q'he 
castle wasa country residence of the French 
kings. It was begun in the JUth century, 
and bejirs Uio marks of every period of 
French history. I..ouis XIV., “ tiie Grand 
Monarch,” made it liis chief resort, and 
riapoleon occasionally resided there. It 
has been the home of royal refugees, royal 
favourites, and state prisoners, and it was 
the scene of such momentous acts as the 
signature of tlie revocation of the Fdict 
of Nantes (108r>), and of the abdication 
of the throne by Napoleon (1814). 

FONTENOy, a Belgian village, near 
Tournay and the French frontier, where, 
in 1745, the French gained a doubtful 
victory over the allied forces of England, 
Holland, and Austria, during the War of 
the Austrian i^uccession. The Duke of 
Cumberland, the victor of Culioden, led 
the Allies. 

FOOT AND MOUTH DISEASE is an 

eruptive f<?vor, marked by bJisters in flie 
mouth and sores in the feet, which attaciis 
cattio and i)igs, making it dilhcult for them 
to walk or eat. it is highly contagious, and 
spreads, if not i)reveuied, near and fur. 
The disease is scheduled under the Diseases 
of Animals Act, which is adininlslered by 
the Board of Agriculture. Any case 
occurring willdo the United Kingdom 
mmst be reported ut once to the i)oUce by 
the owner, when measures arc immediately 
taken to isolate the infected farm or 
district; and danger from foreign impor- 
tation is obviat-ed in the case of tliis or 
any other contagious disease, by the 
slaughter of all imported cattle at the port 
•f entry. The latter rule does not ajjply 
to imi)ortations from Ireland. 

FOOT GUARDS, include the four 
infantry regiments of tlie British iVrmy — 
the Grenadiers, the Coldstreams, the 
Scots Guards, and the I rish Gtmrds. Tiicy 
form the gairison of the Metropolis and 
of Windsor, and are considered the finest 
infantry regiments of the army. 

FORAMINIF'EEA are found in the deep 
sea, where they (jepo.sit their shells, and 
SO form the chalk of future ages. Tliey 
represent a most elementary form of 
life, aud reproduction takes place by 
a proce.sa of division, the parent form 
•leaving aud falling away in divisions, 
each of which becomes an independent 
living organism. In time each new 
organism is enclosed in its shell, which 
may vary in size from microscopic dimen- 
■iOQS to a diameter of half an indi. 

FOREIGN ENLISTMENT ACT. Refer 
to Index, 

FORESTERS, ANCIENT ORDER OP, 
o friendly society establisJied in i.;ecds in 
1790 . It has over 900.000 members, and 
OA annual income of over £1,000,000, of 
which about tlirce-quarters is annually 
paid in cases of ncce-^sity, sickness and 
death. Refer to “ Friendly Societies ” in 
Iniex. 

FORLORN HOPE, a body of troops told 
efl to do a desperate work, such as storming 
• breach, leading a charge at a critical 
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moment, or, in general, tmdergoing a 
great but apparently necessary danger. 
The word is derived from the Dutch 
verloren hoopy ” a lost troop or band.” 

FORMOSA, a large island oil the east 
coast of China, 400 miles cast of Hong 
Kong, ceded by China to Japan, 1896. It 
is very mountainous (Mount Morrison, 
13,850 feet), and its mountains ore densely 
forest clad. Vegetation is wonderfully 
luxuriant, and tiiere are many birds 
unknow'n elsewhere. The Japanese are 
developing the great resources of the 
island, but internal communication aud 
harbourage are defective. The exi>orts 
include coal, tea, si^ar, camphor, and 
timber, and its chief imports are opium 
and cotton fabrias. 

FORSTER, WILLIAM EDWARD. 6. 

1819, d. 1886 ; entered Fariiament os 
a member for Bradford in 1861, and 
became a prominent member of Mr. 
Gladiitone’s cabinets from 1870 onwards. 
He w'as a member of the Society of Friends, 
and highly esteemed for liw integrity, 
.strong common sense, and sturdy bearing. 
He introduced and carried through the 
Education Bill of 1870, by which ” School 
Boards *’ were established. In 1880 he 
became Chief Secretary for Ireland, a post 
of great difficulty and no little danger, as 
tiio assassination of liis successor soon 
showed. He endeavoured to meet the 
needs of the Irish i)casanls, but was 
compelled to take a strong line of action 
agairnst the ” Land League.” He was an 
ardent Imperialist, and opposed to tlic 
sep.aration of English and I rish parliaments. 

FORTESCUE, SIR JOHN, an l-luglish 
judge of tlie 15lh centimy, aud an ardent 
hupporter of the J^ancastrian jairty. He 
uccompuniod tlie JockJess Queen Margaret 
in her exile, and tliero wrote bis ” Do 
laudibus Legum Angliae,” a famous w ork 
on English Law, for the use of his pupil, 
Quecu Mangsret’s sou, Edward. He 
be(‘ume reconciled to the Yorkist king, 
Edward IV., and died in England at an 
advanced age. 

FORTH BRIDGE, aiiis wonderful 
bridge — the lar{.:cst yet built — on the cast 
coast route of the North Britlsii Railway, 
w^as crccied (1883-9) acros.s the Firth of 
Forth to obviate the de'iour around the 
head of the Firth. It cxo.sses tlie Firth at 
Queenshirry, where tlie channel is com- 
{»ara lively narrow, and wiiere the islet pf 
Incligar\io stund.^ in mid-chanuei, and 
supports the ccuU'ul pier. This is built 
of granite in four s-Pi>arato columns, as 
also are the picr.s tiiut stand on either 
shore. The two main spans ere eacli 1710 
feet long, and are formed of two canti- 
levers, each 680 feet long, united by a 
girder 350 feet in Bjiaii. U'he steel towers 
supporting the cantilevers are 361 feet 
liigh, aud the road for the trains is 152 feet 
above high water. The total length 
exceeds 8000 feet. The engineers were 
Sir John Fowler and Sir Benjamin Baker. 

FORTH, FIRTH OF, the estuary of the 
river Forth, gradually widens from Alloa, 
and loses itself in the Nortii Sea, 52 miles 
further east. It is a qutirter of a mile 
wide at Alloa, aud utlMus a maximum 
width of 19 miles. At Queensftirry, a 
penlnsuia on the north side reduces the 
width to one mile, and it is here that the 
For til Bridge crosses tlie lurUi. Near the 
bridge Is the roadstead of St. Margaret’s 
Hope, immediately westof North Queens- 
ferry. This roadstead has been reserved 
by the tiovernment for a future naval 
station, to be known lus l^aythy the name 
of a neighbouring cfu-^Ue. 

FORTUNATE ISLANDS, THE. An 
ancient name lor the Canary Islands. 

FORTUNATUS, a popular character in 
medixuval stories, who received from 
Fortune an inexhaustible purse and stole 
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from a Saltan a cap that could traxunpevt 
its wearer wherever he would go. 
Elizabethan dramatist Dekkcr haa ni ffed 
the story in his** Old Fortunatus.” 

FORUM, THE, literally themarketplace, 
was the official centre of the corporate life 
of Rome or of any Roman dty. Here were 
collected tiie temples and statues and the 
most notable monuments. Here justice 
was administered, and crowds gathered to 
hear their favourite orators declaim. 
Remains of the forum at Rome and of its 
buildings ore still considerable, and every 
effort has recently been made to preserve 
its ancient aspect. 

FOSSILS are bodies or traces of the 
existence of bodies, whether animal or 
vegetable, which have been buried in tiie 
earth by natural causes. Owing to the 
wearing effects of rivers, seas, and rain, tlie 
surface of the eartli is constantly under- 
going chang(is, and tfio present ounditiou 
of the eartli ’s crust is the result of ages 
of such changes. By examining fo&sil 
remains, geologists are able to describo 
the alterations that have taken place. 
Thus tiicy know that*’chalk and limestone 
were formed on the bed of the sea, tiiat 
sand-stone and sand were once at the 
shore of the ocean, and that coal-measures 
represent the forests and vegetation of 
bygone days. Eliclls, corals, and remains 
of fishes are the commonest fossils, and it 
is interesting to note that marine shells are 
found at the top of Snowdon, thus showing 
that this mountain was once at Uio 
bottom of an ocean. 

FOTHERINGAY CASTLE is in North- 
amptonshire, on the river Ncn, nine miles 
south-we.st of I’eterborough. The caslic, 
of great antiquity, was the birth-place of 
Richard HI., and the scene of t)io execu- 
tion and last years of Mary Queen of Scots. 
It was allowed to fall into ruin by her son, 
James I. of England. 

FOUNDING, or moulding, is a method 
of casting metals by prejiaiing a mould 
in green or dry sand or in loam. A 
pattern, usually of wood, is u.sed, the sand 
is firmly beaten about it and damped, 
the pattern is withdrawn, and UiO molten 
metal run in. In order to withdraw tiie 
pattern it is necessary tliat the mould 
should bo made in two parts, wliich fit 
upon one another. 

FOUNDLING HOSPITAL. Tlicre uo 
not e.\ist in England any foundling 
hospitals in the true sense of the term, 
such, for instance, as the Uospioe dee 
mfants trouiis in Baris. The Foundling 
Hospital in ilolborn, London, was founded 
in 1739 by Captain Coram for the reception 
of ** deserted children ” who w ere placed 
in a basket oulsiile the entrance. It is 
now a home for illegitimate cJiLldren whose 
mothers arc known. There are over 
500 boys and girls, their uniform is a 
quaint one, and they are well trained in 
music, a feature begun under Ihe inlluence 
of llandcl. 

FOUNTAINS ABBEY, a lieautifully 
situated ruin of a Cistercian Monastery, 
four miles from lUpon, in Yorkuhire. 
Nothing could exceed the beauty of tin 
approach to this roost charming of English 
ruins, through the wonderf ulgurdeu groundu 
of Studicy Royal. The monastic buildings 
are built over several great water conduitis, 
through which the stream of the voile)* 
passes. Founded in the 13th century, it 
represents every period of church arcblieo- 
ture down to tlie dissolution of the monauf- 
tcries, when its groat tower was bariBy 
completed. Fountains posscjsges in com- 
mon with Durham the remarkable featare 
of an eastern transept known as 
chape with nine altars.” 

FOURTH ESTATE, a term appM ky 
Edmund Burke to the EngUA jPr«m 
(See Estates of the Realm,y 
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FOWLER, SIR JOHN, &. 1SI7, iL 1808, 
civil engineer. He built the Manchester, 
Sheffield and Lincoln, and the Metropoli* 
tan Hailways, and co-operated with Sir 
Benjamin Baker in tlic construction ol 
the Fort h Bri dge. 

FOX, THE, in akin to the dog and the 
wolf, and occurs in different varieties 
throughout the nortliern hemisphere. It 
is ceurnivorous, and preys on farm-yard 
fowls, lambs, and other small animals, 
and is under public protection in Great 
Britain from tlie sport it affords in the 
chase. For this last purpose the animal 
makes excellent quarry, because of the 
strong characteristic scent proceeding from 
its anal glands, tlie cunning devices it 
adopts for escape, its flectness and its 
endurance. 

FOX, CHARLES JAMES, b. 1749, 
d. 180C, son of the lirst Lord Holland, was 
educate at Ktou and Oxford. He 
travelled and moved when a young man 
in the gaye>'.t continental society, showing 
a strong propensity to gambling. On 
returning to England he took a luominent 
part in Farliamcnt,^ and distinguislied 
himself as a debater and orator of the 
first rank. In the dispute with the 
American Colonies (1705-83), he sided 
with the colonists, and endeavoured to 
prevent their estrangement. He was 
strongly disliked by George 111. for bis 
independence, and more tlian once 
dismissed from oflice, as a minister, owing 
to the royal displeasure. For twenty-two 
years (1784-180G) tills great parliamcn- 
■ tary leader was kept out of office. For 
the greater part of tliis period he was 
the rival and opponent of I’itt, the Prime 
Minister. On the death of Pitt, in 1806, 
k'ox became Irfccretary of »State for Foreign 
Affairs, but ho died a few months after- 
wards, and was Imried in Westminster 
Abbev, near his great rival. 

FOX, GEORGE, h. 1621 at Fenny 
Drayton, in Leicestershire, U. 1(591 ; the 

• founder of the {society of Friends, com- 
.inonly knowm as Quakers. He was the son 
'of Christopher Fo.x, a I'uritan weaver, who 

apprenticed him to a shoemaker. He 
felt a divine call in 1643, after an evening 
’ during which he hud resisted the invitation 
of his fellows to “ drink healths." For 
nine months he remained away from 
home in solitariness, and for the next 
four years he wandered .about shunning 
any religious profession. In 1047 he 
began to preach, and to show marks of 

• a mystical insight that impressed his 
hearers. His followers became known 
as " Trutii'a Friends," or simply " Friemks 
but their nickname, " Quakers," they got 
in Derby in 1050, after Fox bad bidden 
the town inagistraics " tremble at the 
name of the I>ord." The enthusiasm and 

• excesses of his early following subsided 
before his calmness and " discipline of 
alienee." His wife, Margaret Fell, was of 
fbe greatest assistance to him in tlie or- 
ganization of his new society. His labours 
were extraordinary. Ho travelled in 
Bcotland, Ireland, the West Indies, 
America, and Holland, and everywhere 
impressed his hearers by his sturdy moral 
fibre and liis "awful, living, reverent, 
irame in prayer.” 

FOXE, JOHN, 5. 1516, <7. 1587 ; was 
a fellow of Magdalen, tutor of the children 
ef the Earl of Surrey, a student of theology, 
and keenly inteiawted in the Keformatioa 
movement. lie met tl»e leading reformers 

Germany while in exile during Alary’s 
return, under Queen 
Mtzabeth, ho held various positions in the 
^urch, witliout obtaining any notable 
He wrote many trearises 
® controversial nature, 
^ indissolubly connected 
U, tamons "Book ol Martyr” 
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which igcbe nothing to give it a morbid 
interest but iB nevertbeleSB a notable 
example of good English prose. He 
was buried in St. Giles’s, CJripplegate, 
London. 

FCYERS, FAILS OF, two well known 
W’aterfalls on the short river Foyer, li miles 
above its entrance into Loch Ness. The 
British Aluminium Company generates 
electrical pow-er from tlie falls. 

FRAM, THE, a specially constructed 
vessel in which the Norwegian Arctic 
explorer, Nansen, sailed in June, 1893, 
with the intention of drifting from the 
Siberian coast across the north pole. He 
reached the high latitude of 86° 13' 6". 

FRANCE has an area of 207,000 square 
miles ; it was shorn of 5,000 square miles 
in 1871, as a result of the Franco-German 
War. The country is divided into 87 
departments, of which Corsica is one, anti 
the govermnent is a llepublic presided 
over by a Ih-esident, w'ho is elected 
septenniiilly. The four great rivers of 
I'Yancti — the Seine, the Loire, Uic Garonne, 
and the Ilhone — provide the country with 
excellent waterways, and ns the mountains 
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FRANCIS OF ASSISI, ST., 5. at Aaaiai, 
1182, d. 122C, the foimder of the famous 
order of friars known as the Grey Friars, 
or Minorites, was a truly remarkable man. 
Of humble origin, he displayed much 
gaiety and reckless generosity as a youth, 
and became a daring soldier. Sickness 
turned his tlioughte to religion, and be 
arose from his lyjd of illness to devote 
liimsolf to a life of poverty, alms^ving, and 
Bclf-rcnuricicatiou. Jfis enthusiasm boob 
found imitation, and in 1210, a brown-robed 
brotlierhood left Borne, ajiproved by Pop© 
Innocent III. Although the subsequent 
extension of the orders of Friars may have 
led to a graA'e lapse from the pure aims of 
tlie founder, yet the followers of St. 
Francis were a powerful instxument lor 
good in the social life of the Aliddle 
Ages. 

FRANCISCANS is the name ueuallj 
applied to the order of Friars foiinde^i in 
1208 by St. Francis of As.si.si. Friars were 
a distinct class of the community in the 
Middle Ages. See Friars. 

FRANCIS OP SALES. SAINT, b. 1567, 
rf. 1022, a French bishop wlio worked 


lie back from the sea, the water-courses ' among the Protestants of Geneva, winning 
are not inipiided by falls. The ea.stern • many over to the Koinan Catholh; Church, 
frontier is entirely mountainous, mo-^t j He tried to e.stablisli a basis for a re- 
rugged towards the south, and ending in } union of the Protestants and Bomanists, 
the gentle slopes of the well-wooded I but failed to convince the leaders of the 
Ardennes in the north-east. ''former party. His devotional works. 

Fruit trees are everywhere cultivated ; i ” li^troduction a la "V ie Jn*vote" and 
apples, pears, and phinnsin Normandy and | "Traite dc 1’ Amour de Lieu" are widely 
northern France ; olives, almonds, citrons, ; read. 

figs in the soutli ; whilst the vine yields! FRANCO-GERMAN WAR, July, 1870- 
nearly 900 million gallons of wne annually. May, 1871. \S’ar was declared by Napo- 
Wheat, barley, rye, maize, oata, potato<>', i Icon III. partly to avoid internal embarrass- 
bcot root (for sugar), and hops arc the 1 ments, but the 1'rM.s.sians were prepared for 
principal agricultural products. The w ir at every point. Within a montJi of 
mineral wealth is not great ; coal is : the declaration of war they had mobilized 
found in the nortlj, and in the St. Etienne ’ ever 500 000 troojis wdth 1,000 guxis, whilst 


district, between the Loire and Rhone, and 
iron is worked in the latter coal field. T'tie 
chief manufaeUu*es are of metels, watches, 
jewellery, cabinet-work, pottery, glass, 
dyeing, woollens, cari>rts, linen, silk, and 


the I'heneh had an ill-equipped force of 
•’.00,000 witn 900 guns, inferior in range 
to those of the Prussians. The Emperor 
of the French took the initiative, in the 
neighhombood of Metz, in LoiTaine, with 


l^e. French fisheries are of importance. Marshal M.icmahoii on his right in a strong 
the Normandy and Breton fisher-folk being po.-^itioa on the Vosi^cs mountaias. The 
a hardy race of seamen. The population, Ormans drove Macmahon in disorder out 
about 39 millions, increases slowly. Of i of the A o.-ige.s, and a reverse at Spichereii 
French goods imported into Britain, Hie ; led the Emperor to retreat on Metz, and 


principal are silks, w oollems, and millinery ; 
then at a distance come wines, butter, 
dressed skins, and leaOier goods. Coal is 
tlie chief import from Britain. TLe 
national debt of Franco is enormous (11(59 
million sterling) ; but Hie people of Franco 
are thrifty, happy and indu.strious, and 
their love for ‘*la belle F'rance" is pro- 
verl)i.al. 

FRANCIS JOSEPH, EMPEROR OF 
AUSTRIA. 5. 1830, succeeded to the throne 
of the Austrian Emy>irc in 1848, when liis 
country was engaged in war with Italy, 
ami in civil strife wdth ita Hungarian 


delegate the command to Maralial Bazaiue. 
Aleanvvhile the Oerraans had a sw’ond army 
on the road for .Baris, in the Moselle valley. 
\\ hen this became know n to liuzaine, a 
retreat from Metz began, but the Germans 
cut U)e retreat ami forced a battle at 
Gravel otto, which resulted in the return of 
the .French to Metz, and, w ithin two raontlis. 
the entire surrender of the fortress and 
army. Troops had been concentrated at 
Chalons to oppose the advance of tlie 
Germans, and these had set off by a nortli- 
erly route to join hands wdih' Bazaine. 
The Germarw, howevtr, intercepted them. 


subjects. His reign has been one of great and drove them in upon Sedan, where, 
national reverses, but Ujo universal ! after a brief ami hopeless stniggle, am 
respect in w'hich he is held has enabled army of over 80,u00 sunendered witli the 
him to maintain the integrity of the Emperor (2nd ijeptember). A Bepublio 
Empire. Cavour, the ItuL.'.n statesman, 1 was proclaimed in Baris, the Empress fled 
succeeded in winning Lombardy from j to England, and after the fall of Stra-sburg 


Austria in 1860, In the same year the 
fatal battle of Badowa <n-owned with 
success tlie plans of Bismiirck. for the 
siipcrses.sion of the Hapsburgs of Austria 
by the llohenzoUern.s of Prussia, and the 
latter became the leading German power. 
These losses were Liken by tlie Hungarians 


the French capital was completely Ib- 
vested. Paris sur-cumbed to famine after 
a four months’ siege, and opened its gatci* 
to tlie enemy. Tlie German troops 
occupied I’aris for only a few hours. In 
tlie terms of jiCvicc, signed at Frankfort. 
Ma 3 ^ 1871, I'rancc ceded Alsace and p:irr. 


as an opportunity for pressing for equal i of Lonaine, aiui cave a war iiulcnmitj of 


rights with the German speaking Austrians, 
and in 1807 they won an independent 
capital at Buda-l’est, and the emperor 
was crowned king of Hungary. A long 
reign marked by disiistw was clouded still 
more towards its close by family losses. H is 
son and heir took hia own Ufo in 1889. 
and his devoted and heioved queen was 
awsHBinated in Italf im 1898. 


over £200,000,(t0p. The Emperor .spent 
the rest of his days in lOncland, and died 
at Chiselhnrst, in kent, 1873, 
FRANCS-TIREURS. sliarp-^liooters i» 
tlie French service forming a body of 
irregulars, peasants for tin' most j^art, who 
harassed the Germans in the war of 187(F-l, 
cutting off stragglers, and menaoiug UkQ 
Uom of communication. 
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. mMMSmSiSn « WUinoi» Mait tlon to iaT<»ti.srate 4^e boi^ And to tntoKOPont and 

OodwliU Ibft Jtodiidf^idte fli wcy Bywhe; *ncLonhi9n?tuni.fptaghtat!rrafidgw I» baabw ftctto o* “ L, ‘4W 

SM^iiir. SlkebtooJ^ntosbiist^ 1818 be xnade Ua drst voyage in Arc^ VB8l)^£J3i0|S were baiidA of 

to lliNBs and animate by hie intimate dU>corery, and again in 1819 . and 1838 c^naiy troops of tbeOhi»adiQg day«,ftoa/ . 
knowledge cf the mysteries of nature, a made further expeditions to find the north* for employment by any one mUlog to pOy 
moDBtor in hnman form, who becomes tiie west Taasagc. From 1834 to 1843 he for tlieir services. In Italy liiey wcto > 
oonstont torment of its maker's OMstence. was Governor of Van Diemen's Land, kno wn as Oondotticri. 

Menot in general the name implies ttie (Tasmania). In 1848 ho made his last ana FREEMAN, EDWARD ADGUSnn^ 

iiniiappy reaction upon himself of uu fatal voyage in the Arctic seas. Many &• 1823, d, of small pox at Alicante, 1883* „ 
auttior's creation. expeditions went in search of tlie gallant He was Begins Professor of History at 

FRANSXDRT ON THE MAIN stands navigator, and Lady Franklin bore a noble Oxford, tho author of the * 'History of the 
on the right bank of the river, 20 miles part in the eilorta that were made. In 1857 Norman Conquest," and a volumlnoas 
above its coufiiience with the Bhino. It sho fitted out tlic i'oar, under Captain writer on Architecture, Teutonic ciiatoms, 
is the home of the llotliscliilds, whose Al'Glintook, wiio found relics of the dis- and local Antiquarianism, particularly 
house still stands to mark tlie old Jowisli coverera among the Eskimos, and, along of South-western England. Freeman was 
quarter. It is one of the leaduig money the shores of Boothia, fragments of the exteaordinarily learned, and was full . of 
markets of the world, and many of its ships and some skeletons, A cairn was an enthusiasm which, hia critics assert, led 
bankers are Jews. It liaa a large industry found conteiuing a record of the expedition him to exaggerate the importance of hia 
in machinery, chemical j, soap, and per- up to 1818, and showing that the ex- own views. 

fames, and does a good trade in leather, ploror’s two vessels, tlio Erebus and Q.'eTror^ FREESiAN, SIRS., a name assumed by 
skins, wine, and boor. Seven railways were abandoned in 1816, and that Franklin Sarah Jennings, Ducliesa of Marlborough, 
meet here iit one of Lite finest of European had died lltli June, 1847. the favourite of Queen Aimo, who consented 

stations. Goethe was a native of Frank- FRANKS, THE, a Germanic people who to be called Mrs. Morley, so tliat the two 
fort, and so was Gutenberg, the inventor seLUed to the north of the western Goths, ladles might correspond and converse 
of printing. Ui.storicallj', Frankfort pos- in the north of France during the early without the restraints imposed by their 
sesses many features of interest. In the part of tiie nth century A.D. Clovis the unequal positions. 

Kaisersaal of the Boemer, or towm hall, tlic first king of the Franks, drove the Goths FREEMASONRY, so at present existing, 
emperors were elected, to be crowned out of I'ninoc in 481, the country taking is of English origin, and arase in the 
subsequently in St. Bartholomew’s diiurch, its name (France) from the conquerora just 18th century on the foundation of the 
Here also used to meet the North Gcnnan as Southern Britain (England) took its corporations of architects and builders 
Diet or Senate. But the town has been name from the invudin.g Angles. Clovis tliat had existed in various parts of 
greatly modernised, and is rich in all those became a Christian and was baptized at Europe from the 7th ceutury. Its ira- 
institutions of amusement and enlighten- Bheitna in 496, and buried with his wife, ditional history is carried back to the 
Kieut that mark the growtli of modern Clotilda, in the Church of St. Genevi6ve building of King Solomon’s Temple at 
cities ; papulation over 300.000. that she had built at Fads. Jerusalem. The order includes throe 

FRANKING OF LETTERS, a system of FRAUNHOFER, JOSEPH VON. h. 1787, degrees, those of the apprentice, tixe 
free delivery of letters that are " franked " d. 1820. a German optician, noted for his craftsman, and the maKter-iriason, and 
or initialled by privileged persons. In improvements of the teloscopo and other a special ceremony attaches to the 
England, until* the establishment of the oiitical instruments, and especially for admission of a caudidato to each degree, 
penny post, members of the Houses of *h.s elucidation of the lines in the spectrum The members are known to one another 
Parliament could send ten and receive called after lum, " IVaunhofer’s lines.” by signs and passwords. One gre.at 
fifteen franked letters a day. Spectrum. AncUysis.) principle inculcated by tbe craft is that of 

FRAKKUN, a mcdi<X‘val landowner. FREDERICK H. OF PRUSSIA, known tlio relief of the nocessitous, and largo 
indenondent of tiie patronage of any as " Frederick the Great,” king of Prussia sums are annually subscribed by the 
nobleman and usually untrained iu arms 1740-80. He spent his youth in sub- brethren to the various masonic diantiee. 
or letters. Chaucer’s Franklin was a mission to his father’s rigid restraints, FREEMEN. The conditions of freedom 
county magistrate, a sheriff, a hearty and developing meanwhile a taste for French of a borough differ with different muniei- 
hospitable entertainer, a man ” of rude philosophy and literature. On ascending palitics, but, in general, a man may be 
specfih,” and a ” knight of tlie shire,” or the throne ho showed himself inordinately eligible for it(a)by birth, (5) by apprentice- 
member of parliament. It was from thi.s ambitious, working for Prussian aggrand- sliip to a freeman, (c) by marriage, 
class of freeholuer that the House of iseraent with unswerring zeal and untiring Except in the lost case a freeman may 
Commons took its spirit of patriotic energy. ^ He ruled Prussia single-handed, register for a parliamentary ^■ote on a , 
independence. made of it a training ground of armies, and, six months' residence witliin seven miles 

FRANKLIN, BENJAMIN, 5.1 700, d. 1790, in the intervals of war, legislated for it in of the borough. zV borough may elect 
was one of a large family in jioor circum- arbitraiy but keen-sighted way. He to an honorary freedom any person who 
stances. He commenced work as a annexed Silesia at the expense of Austria, has rendered great service to the borough, 
printer with his brother, educating himself by diplomacy what Is now Prussian but the honour carries with it no right of 
at the same time. In 1732 he began to Poland, in eastern Germany, and acquired voting or sharing in the local privilege.- 
publish “Poor Richard’s Almanac,” fiy arius the Francouiaa duchic-s. The of freemen. 

wtiioh .soon achieved a poimlarlty that the central aim of his policy was to put Prussia FREE PORT, A, one which may be used 
judgment of time has justified. He i*' place of Austria at the head of a by the vessels of any nationality without 
became an official in the state service, confederation of Gennan States, and, if the the payment of aiiy customs duty ol 
and, in 174G, began to turn his versatile worth of policy be best estimated lay its protective charge, cjxcept the ordinar 5 
mind to scientific research, a domain in resulte, this prince of the Uohcnzollerns harbour dues. Originally Intended to 
whh’h ho ostaltlishcd hia name by giving should bo credited with having laid the draw trade, free y)orts liavo almost ceased 
f lio world his tlieory of positive and foundations of the present greatness of to exist under the modem system-s of high 
nogativc electricity, his suggestion of the Germany. protective duti^w, and of bonded warc- 

u.se of lightiiing conductor.^?, iiis discovery FREDERICK HI. OF PRUSSIA, b. at houses. Hong Kong, Singapore, and 

of the passage of storms over great areas, Potsdam, 18,31, d. 1888, was the sou of the Zanzibar are free ports under British 

and his theories of tlie nature and course Emperor William I., and married the control. 

of the Gulf Stream. After the age of 50, Princess Royal of England, eldest daughter FREE TRADE. l>co Commercial JO k 
however, he waa engaged principally as of Queen Victoria. Ho fought through tionary. 

a statesman and diplomatic representative, the Danish, Austrian, and French Wars FRBISCHUTZ, DER, lit erally, “th ^. 
Ho represented the American colonists in with undoubted distinction. His band- free-shot,” was the name of a hunter of 
England with success, until the out- some figure and noble bearing evoked German legend who bartered his soul to tlio 
break of the American War of Inde- great admiration in England in the devil for seven bullets, six of which should 

pondeuce, 1775, w’hen ho returned to great Jubilee procc-ssion of 1887. In 1888 hit what the hunter aimed at, and ttio 

America, and took a prominent part in fio succeeded to the throne of the German seventh go as the devil directed, 
public affairs. In 1776 he was sent as Empire, but succumbed in the same year FREMANTLE, on the Swan River, lb 
ambas.sador to Paris, where he secured to a malignant growth in the throat. ^ A Western Australia, is the port of Perth, 
French assistance for the Americans, knightly soldier, of a modest, unassuming the capital, from wliicli it is 12 miles 
The last years of liis life were spent in nature, but powerful influence, ho merited distant; population 23,000. 
office at Philadelphia, where he died, the title of “ Frederick the Noble,” no FBI^ONT, JOHN CHARLES, b, 18 Iff, 
l ea ving behind him a name equally great 1®***^ than the homely name, “ Our d, 1890 ; a noted American explorer, 

in literature, science, and diplomatic by which his troops spoke of him. surnamed “ the Patliflnder,” who by his 

history. FREE CHURCH FEDERATION, THE, explorations in the Rocky mountains fIxH 

1^ANKL1N,S1SJ0HN,5. 1786, (f. 1847, founded 1892, is an assodation of the opened up a practical route for roads and 
a British a dmir iti and a famous Arctic leading nonconformist churches in the railways to C^forni a an d th e Pac ific, 

explorer. He fouj^t at the battle of British Isles, formed to promote the FRENCH REYOLUTIONf THE* Beter 

Copenhagen, joined the FUndecs ezpedi- common objecte of the nonconformist to/ndex. 
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ii, an ttininent Indian and CkfloniaJ 
fttian, Ha was chief oomxnisaloner 
of filttd Didien the Indian Mutiny broke 
oa^ and he succeeded in prerenling the 
spread of the rising to his province, 
iw governor of Bombay he reformed the 
revenue system. In 1872 he treated 
successfully vsith the Sultan of Zanzibar 
for the abolition of slavery within his 
dominions. He was governor of the Cape, 
1877-80, and was tlie first high comniis> 
sioner of Booth Africa, 'i'hc Zulu war 
(1878-9) and the obstrnctivo tactics of 
the Boers ruined his plana for tho con- 
federation of South Africa, ainl Africa, 
tho grave of the white man’s reputation, 
claimed another victim. Subsequent 
events, howcv'cr. have ro-inatatcd him 
tn tho estimation of his fellow-country- 
men. 

FRESCO, the art of painlii 
plaster walls, with Knch colours as resist 
the decomposing eljoct of lime. True 
fresco is worked upon fresh laid damp 
plaster, on which the figure of tho cartoon 
is traced and coloured. At the close of 
the day’s wmrk the fringes and edges of 
unused plaster are cut away and a fre;?h 
coat is laid next day before proceeding. 
The existence of such Joints either in the 
shadows or along the outlines of the 
jlgurCvS is evidence of the use of true fresco. 
The colours combine with the lime and 
are permanent. The artist must work 
unerringly and rapidly, as errors may be 
removed only with tlio plaster, and as his 
colours arc few, and his outlines decided, 
he mu.st bo bold in conception anil 
dignified in design. Dry frc.sco, a modem 
Hubstituto for true fresco, consists in 
painting in the same restricted colours 
'^n plaster that has dried and been moist- 
ncd. 

FI13DT-WORK, is the cutling of scroll 
rmunent on specially prepared sliuct.s of 
.'ood. The “ buhl " or fret saw, rcseiublrs 
ho letter D in shape. The work is 
omincneecl by passing tlie blade thror.gh 
small hole in* tho wood and then screwing 
; into the “ hen ” or frame. The (piickest 
nd most cfl'cciivc fret-w'ork is done with 
treadle- worked saw arranged on the plan 
f a sewing m.'ichiuc. 

FRIARS were members of llio mendi- 
ant, or “ bcirging ” orders of itinerant 
levies in the Middle Ages, os distinguished 
rom the “ cloirtered ” monks and parish 
Icrgy. Tlio friars had head quartern, 
rom w'hich they w'ere sent out to preach 
1 the .streets, and lanes and bye-ways, 
msting for a living to the alms of the 
eople. They lodged in tho lowest slura:^ 
nd regarded those alUicted with leprosy, 
lagjie, or fever, as the objoerts of their 
pecial care. The Franciscans, Homiu- 
;ans, Augustinians, and Carmelii^ were 
!to four great orders of tho Jfiddle Ages, in 
10 latter part of which they degenerated, 
>0 often, into a set of lazy mendicants. 
FRIDAY takes its name from a Saxon 
tviuity, Frigga, tlie mytliical wdfe of 
^din. The classical name was Vies 
'encFM or * ' Day of Venus.” Tlie Christian 
hurch bos .always kept lYiday as a weekly 
ist in commemoration of the Cnicifixioii, 
bich is specially Bolemnizod on Good 
riday. Friday Is considered an ill- 
^ed day on wiiich to start on a venture, 
wl^have a universal dislike for it, as 
cinging 111 luck to the ship that sets out 
a that day. 

■^raUYSOOlBnES. Refer to /nJc?. 
*»«»«, SOqBPt OF. Refer to 
.^mwATB, originally a long, sw’ift 
ja^wanoan c^t, rigged with sails and 
afterwards 

^ mon-of- waroairyl 
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fEOSUMS, a Tautouk people elcin to 
itho Angles and Saxons, dwelling on the 
low lands now occupied by the Zuyder 
Zee. They joined in tiie Anglo-Saxon 
invasious of Britain, and peopled the 
district between the Humber and Thames, 
Imown as Merda. Their dialect became 
tho standard of ” King’s English,” and is 
thus the parent of modem English. An 
old couplet exemplifies this relationship 
well : — 

Good butter and good cbecuc 

Is good English and good Freese. 

FRITH, WILLIAM POWELL, R.A.. b. at 
Studlcy, near Ripon, 1819 ; was ^ an 
EngUsii painter of portraits and subj^t 
pictures, which liavc achieved popularity 
tlirough their striking dramatic qualities. 

“ The Derby Day,” ** The Road to Ruin,” 
“The Railway ‘station,” and “Margate 
So lids ” r.re among his best known works. 

FROBISHER, SIR MARTIN, b. 1535 in 
Yorkshire, d. 1501, discovered Labrador 
in iittemptiiicr to reach China (CaDiay) by 
tlic North West Passage. He ansisted 
Drake in the West Indies, and was knighted 
for Ids prowess In fighting agaiust tlie 
fVrmada. 

FROBEL, FRII2DRICH, 6. 1782, d. 1852, 
a German educational reformer, who held 
strongly to tho idea that educational 
develojiTnent .should be sought in the full 
and combine ’ activity of all the faculties, 
bodily and mental. lie opened a * ‘ Kinder- 
garten ” scliool in 18.36, and spent tho rest 
of his life in advocating hi.s sy.-'tem, and in 
training teachers in his principles. 

I FROG belongs to tlie cla vS Amphibia, 
j Nvbi.'h is a group of vertebrates that 
I breathe by gills in the e.arly part of their 
i life history, and by lungs in their adult 
coudifion. The eggs are laid in ponds in 
il.iroh ami consist of Idack yolks embedded 
in ii gehiunous mass of vvhife of egg. 
A fortaigbt later the tadpole hatches and 
attacl'e.s iuself to n water weed. At an 
early .-1 ago it is pr ivtic.dly a fi.sli, breathing 
witii gills ond u.siug ils tail for swimming. 
It gradually undergoes changes. As its 
hind-limbs tlevelo;* its tail dwindles, and 
as its lungs develop tlie gills shrink and 
disappear. In the cour'^c of three months, 
the tadpole has be-'onie a frog. In winter 
it liii:)ernate< at the bottom of a pond, 

FROGAiORE, a palace in Windsor Park, 
purcliased by Queen Cliarlotte in 1800. 
It was tlic home of the Duchess of Ken't, 
the kite queen’s iviotlier, vvlio died in the 
same, year (1K61) as th.e Prince Consort. 
Tlie queen had a magnificent mausolenra 
built in its grounos to contain tlie two 
tombs, and thirty years later she was laid 
to rest beside her Iiusband. Monuments 
to other members of the royal family are 
also contained within it. The house k* 
used by the Prince of Wales. 

FROISSART, JEAN, b. 1337, d. 1410 ; 
a famous French chronicler of tiie wars of 
France, l^ngland, and Scotland, that took 
place in hia own lifetime. In 1360 he 
wa.s welcomed to England by Queen 
ITiilippa as a fellow-countryman. He was 
a great traveller and was known at most 
of the Courts of Eiwope, where lie gathered 
his information from tho knights and 
courtiers whom he met, 

FRONDE, THE, a faction In Paris, 
1648-1654, which was opposed to tlie 
Court, and particularly to the exactions of 
Uie Prime Minister. CariUnal Mazarin, 
who, despite a tempor.ary exile, returaed to 
assert the royal power as vigorously as ever. 

FROST is the condition of the air or of 
the earth whon the tonperature has 
fallen to 32® F., which constitutes tlie 
freezing point of water. Hoar Frost is a 
deposit of rime upon exposed objects wliben 
they have cooled by raduttion below the 
I dew-point. Exposure lo exoessive cold 
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produeea a deadness In the aflected part of 
me body tiiat is known as “ frost-bite.” 
Restoration of the circulation o4 the blood 
is best effected by a process of rubbing with 
snow. 

FROUDE, JAMES ANTHONY. 5. at Dar- 

tington, Devon, 1818, d. 1894, an English 
historian. He was educated at Oxford, 
where he came under Newrman’K inllaence 
and took deacon’s orders. His faith 
suffered a revulsion, and he resigned his 
orders, stating his views wiili clearness 
and pathos in lu.s " Nemesi-; of Faith.” 
a w'ork that co'd- him bis fellowship. He 
published his “ History of Du/dand from 
tho fall of Wok-'Cy to the ileioat of the 
SpanUh .Armada ” between 185 l and 1809. 
His narrative Is vivid and picturesque in 
stylo, but marr-.id by prejudice and 
inaccuracy. Of hks other works the 
principal are ” Short Studies on Groat 
Subjects,” ‘‘The Life and Letters of 
Erasmus,” “ The English .Seamen of the 
loth centurv,” and Jus " Life of Carlyle.” 

FRY, ELIZABETH, b, 1780, near 
Norwich, d. 18 15, was one of the Gurneys 
of Norwich, a w'cll knowm, wealtliy Qaaker 
family. She managed a school for poor 
children when she was eighteen, and at 
twenty married and came to London. In 
1813 a visit to Newgate prison disclosed 
to her tho awful condition of the women 
and children in jail. K’rl. on reform 
became the object of her life, and it iiii 
not too much to aay that her work, her 
visits to prFon.s in England and abroad, 
and her entuuri:\.stic power of enlisting 
supportorc levolut ionized prison life in 
Engl ind. She had eleven children, and 
was a preacher among the Society of 
Frioti'F. 

FUGLEMAN, a loaucr in military <b*Ul 
who stnnvl." in front, at the emi of a file, to 
fieiwe as a model to the otberj in tliolr 
exercises; hence any ono who seta an 
example for others to follow. 

FULAHS, a Mohauimcdan people of the 
Souduu, who bcc.'iir.o a conquering people 
in the beginning of the 19th centuj^. 
They founded great i ingdoms in Nigeria, 
which are still well-organksed states under 
Britisdi suzerainty. The Fulah Empire 
is also known as tho Sokoto Empire. 

FULLER, THOMAS. &. D“,0S, d. 1661 ; 
a writer of much charm bot'i in tlivinity 
and history, a man of quoirit wit, a 
divine ol rare iuQucnce, aiei free from 
prejudice in an intoler.ant age. His best 
known work is his unfiuisiicd “ British 
Worthies,” a wonderful cyinpilutiou of 
local history and anecdote. Ills own 
suggestion, “ Here Vies Fuller’ li earth,” 
was not used as his epitaph. 

FULLER’S EARTH is a clay contiUning 
a sufficient admixture of flinty matter to 
cause it to crumble instead of Dogging 
when moistened. It has the property of 
absorbing grease or oil, and was formerly 
in groat demand for fulling,” that is, 
cleansing and thickening woollen stuff. 
A useful source of supply Is Avorked at 
Nutficld, near Redhill, in Surrey. 

PULTON, ROBERT, b. 1765, <l 1815 ; 
an American engineer, was tiio first man 
to use steam in n.ingaiion with success. 
His first boats were cmployca iu river 
navigation in America. 

FUNCHAL, the capital and chief port of 
the island of Madeira, has a (air harbour. 
The town is a resort of invalids and 
c onvales cents ; population 
FUN DS. See Conumrcial Viei.onarj/. 
FUNDY, BAY OF, runs n or Lh wards 
between the peninsula of Nova 8cntia and 
the mainland of New Brunswick. Its 
length and narrowness render it iiable to 
violent tides, which atUiin a height of over 
60 feet. 

FUNGI differ from ordinary plants in 
oas marked characteristic. The latter 

Xi 
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astdznflaie carbonic aclJ gaa and rejecfc 
oxygen, wldlst fungi are incapable of 
abi^rbing carbonic acid gas. They live 
on organic substances, that is, tiiey draw 
their nourishment from other plants and 
animals. All bacteria are fun?!, and so 
too are many surface growths, like 
mildew. The yeast fungi, and the 
organisms that ennso f('.nncnt;)tion, have 
been enlisted into the servit’e of men, 
whilst dry-rot, plant-ru.-',t, and potato 
disease, on the other hand, a: o a mfecliir f 
to be fought against. Altjshroonis and 
other cdil)lo fungi of the family called 
agarics are used for the table. Eingworm 
may bo mentioned as an instance of 
a fungous growth on Ujc human skin, (for 
poisonoas fungi refer to “roisonous 
Fl anta ” In Med. Did.) 

FUNNY BONE. A l>!ovv' upon tlu' 
inner and under side of the elbow may 
give rise to a tingling seJisation I liat seems 
to reach tlie little Unger. It is the ulnar 
or elbow nerve that has been struck, and | 
the curious sensation hius led to this 
common misnomer. 

FUR ia an inemstation deposited iipoJi 
the inside of boilers and of Irct-tles. wlieii 
— teifd water is used. Hard water often 
contains carbonate of lime in solution. 
The act of boiling liberates the acid that 
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and Nijni^Novgorod annual sales are held, 
when the undressed skins of the great 
fur-trading companies are bought by the 
manufacturers to be dressed for ttie 
market. There is a large trade done in 
furs from Australia and Africa, in opossum 
skins and black monkey respectively. 
Furs are steeped before dressing com- 
mences, then scraped to remove f it, and 
dried. Th.ey are then trodden under foot 
in a mi.vturo of sawdast and butter to 
give them suppleness, ihcu trodden in dry 
sawdust and finished oft. 

FUSEL OIL. or potato spirit, is an 
impure product of fermentation occurring 
in tlic distillation of whisky from potatoes, 
barley, &c. It has a pecidiar and offensive 
smell, and is a violent intoxicant. It is 
.‘<aid that its presence in spirit may be 
detected by Iho milky appearance of the 
liquid when mixed with water. 

FUSILIER fl-’r. fvml. a musket), a foot 
soldier formerly armed with a light 
miisket. Tlie term ha.s now' lost its 
original signific.nnce, but is retained us a 
title bv certain regiments of foot. 

FUZE, a train or connection by which 
an ex]do.sive mixhire is tired, h'or 
blasting, and for snch military purposes 
as occur in roadmakiiig or demolitions, 
a special fuze is made, consisting of 


hold.s the lime in solution, and an incrusla- I charged tapes enclosed in gutta percha. 
tion of carbonate of lime is deposited upon j For shells and projectiles, either a time 
the sides of the vessel. 'J'he use of sal- j fuze or a percu.ssion fuze is used. The 
ammoniac in small quantities has been i former acta at a certain interval of time 
fried with success as a preventive to j after the moment of projection, the 
furring, but it injures the iron of the boiler. | latter acts upon impact. 

FURCA, an Alpine I’-.i.js about 8,000 feet | GABBATHA, “ the ravement,*’ where 
above sea level, lo:idIng over the w atershed j Pilate delivered judgment on onr Lord, 
between tlie lleiiss and the II hone. It was a tesselated pavement outside tlie 

FURIES. See KwnenUn. j judgment hall, with a tribunal. Fee 

FURLOUGH, holiday from service of | Jolm xix, 13. 
non-commissioned oflicers and men in the I GABELLE, a I'rench word denoting 
British army. Discretion rests entirely j a tax on salt, first levied in France in 11I8G, 
with the commanding onioer, and unless land removed by the first parliament of 
a man has a duly signed jiass he is liable to ; the French Revolution in 1781>. Thi.s 
be treated as a deserter. The name is also ■ tax wa.s most unpopular, and its collection 
applied to the honic-Ica^es of onicers in I often can.sed loc.-il riots, 
the Indiiin army. j GABERLUNZIE, a Scottish beggar 

FURNESS is a peninsula between j licensed to solicit ulms within a certain 
Morecambe licy and the Irish Sea. 3’he i area, Ifenre the term c.ame to be applied 
ruins of Furness Abbey rank with those of j to any mendicant. Edie Ochillree is 
Fountains Abbey as among the best j described by Scott in his preface to the 
English examples of a Cistercian monas- j “ Antiquary ” as a true specimen of the 
tciy. The iron and steel works of Barrow'- once respected class of wayfaring gaber- 
in-Fumc.ss have dcvclo[>ed greatly in ' liinr.ie. 


recent years . 

FURNITURE. I’lm modern age of 
furniture began in England with the 
Restoration when veneering, marquetry, 
gilding, the use of mirrors, rococo w’ork 
and lacquering were introduced. The 
celebrated furniture makers — Chippendale, 
Lock, BheratoJi, Ilepplewhite, aud the 
brothers, James and Robert Adams — 
belong to the latter part of tiic 18th 
century. 


GABIONS are cylindrical baskets with- 
out bottoms, used in fortification, to hold 
earth, a.s a protection agaiiu'.t rifle fire. 
They are arranged in row.s, and filled with 
the earth that lias been tlirowm out of the 
trench. In this w'ay an embankment of 
earth can be built up W'ithout any liability 
to slipping away or breaking under fire. 

fl ARRTETi, “ hero of God,” one of the 
archangels, twice mentioned by name in 
the Bible, Daniel viii. 10, and St. Luke i. 


FURNIVALL, FREDERICK JAMES, 19. In the latter passage is described the 


b. 1826, an enthusiastic and untiring 
student of iho EiiLfiisti Language and 
literature. He is the founder of The 
Early English Text Society," ** The 
Ohauccr Society," ** The Ballad Society,' 
•* The New Shakespeare Society," “ Tlie 
Browning Society," and *' The Shelley 
Society." His introduction to the 
** Leopold Shakespeare " is probably better 
known than any other, and deservedly so. 
He is a great “ river man," and is tiie 
inventor of several improvements In 
rowing craft. He has further made 
himself knowm in London as an ardent 
worker in the clubs of w orking men and 
w omen . 

FURS. Tlie most valuable furs, as those 
of the bear, beaver, sable, seal, &c., come 
from the Arctic borders of America or 
Russia. The costliest of all furs is the 
Russian sable, and the darker the fur the 
more valuable it is. In London, LeipsiCi 


Annunciation of tlio birlh of Jesus to tlie 
Virgin. 

GADFLY is also known as the botfly or 
warble fly. There arc several species, 
three of which are important. The 
/lorse gadflij lays its eggs on the horse ; 
the horse licks them off and sw’allows them ; 
the maggots develop in the intestine and 
finally are discharged from the body, 
when they burrow in the earth and change 
into a chrysalis. The ox gadfiti is a more 
serious pest ; it lays its eggs in the skin of 
the ox and the maggots burrow into tlie 
flesh producing troublesome sores ; finally 
it leaves the ox, burrows in the earth, and 
changes into a chrysalis. Oxen when 
attacked by gadflies usually stampede 
and often die from exhaustion in con- 
sequence. The sheep gaddy enters the 
nostrils of sheep and lays its eggs in the 
nasal cavity. The maggots buiTow Into 
the nasal and jaw bones causing much 
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irritation ; when full fed they make theft 
W'ay to the surface and falling to the 
ground burrow in the earth to change 
into a chrysalis. 

GADSHILL, three miles from Rochester, 
is the scene of Falstaff's encounter with 
the men in buckram, so humorously 
described by liimself in one of toe scenes 
of Shakespeare’s ITcnry IV. Dickens, 
the novelist, lived hero, at Gadshill Place, 
for the last ton years of his life. 

GAEL, to be strictly correct, implies 
eitlior the primitive Irish, the Scots c/ 
the Uighlaiuls or the ilanx of tlie Isle Gi" 
ATan. These peo]dns originally came fron; 
Ireland, whore they were known to th ^ 
Romans under tlio name of Scotti. The 
name Gael means, however, in popular 
usage, tlie Highlander of Scotland. 

GAELIC, tiio language spoken by fix' 
Gaels. 'There is nh e.isential similaritr 
bctw'cen Erse Gaelic, the Gaelic of Scotland, 
and that of the Islr? of Man. We may 
look nium them as dialects, differing from 
one anotlicr only in details. There is au 
extensive literature of Scottish Gaelic, 
dating as far hack as the Danish invastoDS, 
when many Gaelic monks fled to quieter 
quarters for safety, and so saved their 
books. John Knox’s Liturgy w'as the 
first book to be printCil in Gaelic. The 
late Professor Blackie’s collection of 
Gaelic poetry contained specimens of the 
work of a bard of Islay, William Living 
stone, V. lin died in 1S70. 

GAINSBOROUGH, THOMAS, b. 1727, 
d. 1788 ; one of tlio greatest portrait 
paintem or landscape artists that England 
lias produced. He was bom at Sudbury 
in Suffolk, studied art under an engraver 
in London, aud removed tlience to Bath, 
whore he became famous as a portrait 
painter. Tlio National Galley contains 
his great portrait-s of Mrs. Siddons, and 
also his famous landscaiics, “ The Market 
Cart" and " The Watering Place." 

GALATIA, nn inland country of Asia 
Minor, is cliiofly remarkable os too home 
of a Christian colony to whom St. Paul 
addressed the " I'ipistle to the Galatians." 
The aim of the epistle w'as to counteract 
the inllucnce of the Jiidaisers, who had 
appeared in Galatia, seeking to enforce 
on Gentile Cliristians the duty of observing 
the Jow'ish Law. 

GALAXY, or " JMillvy Way," is a lumJn 
ous band that appears among the stars on 
a clear night, reaching overhead from 
horizon to horizon. In reality it consists 
of innumerable stars that are immensely 
distant from the earUi, and so appear 
a band of ligiit across the heavens. Thr* 
name galaxy is also gallantly used of a 
concourse of the fair sex. 

GALEN, h. 131 A.D., a Greek physician, 
who long remaiTied the supremo authority 
in medicine. In his travels he came to 
Rome, where he was appointed physician 
to tlie Emperor JMaroiis Aurelius. He 
wrote many books on medicine, and 
looked upon as a really great anatomiBl,. 
His theoretical w'ork was injured by hh 
reliance upon the idea of Hippocrates, 
of the four elements, and toe four humours 
of the body that corresponded to them. 

GALICIA. (1) a territory lying to tlie 
north of the Carpatiiians, bordered by 
Silesia, Poland, and Russia, and forming 
part of Austria. 'J.’lie inliabitants, num- 
bering about six millions, are mostly of 
the Slavonic race ; chief towns, Cracow 
and Lemberg. (2) A province in Spaii,*' 
in a backward condition; tbe inhabitant* 
are poor and in summer go forth from 
their homes to gather the vintage in otbe*' 
parts of Spain and in northern Portugid. 

G ALILEE , the most nortocriy of 
three provinces into wWdb PaleBtlnr. 
west of the Jordan, was divided in 
time of our Lord. It was occupied by 
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» mixed race, who were regarded with 
contempt by the poo])le of Jiulea. Its 
chief town was TiberiafcS, on the si i ores of 
the Lake of Tiberias, otherwise called 
tiie Sea of Galilee, f'v the Lake of Gcnnea- 
arct. The margin of the lake, formerly 
studded with towns on iU wcstta’ii slioro, 
is now almost de.serted. 

GALILEO, f*. at I’isa, lartl, d. IT, 12; 
takes a foremost place among eciontilic 
discoverers. Observing a sanctuary lamj) 
swinging in Lisa cathedral, he cornj)arc(l 
its time of oscillation with the beat of his 
pulse, and found that the time of swinging 
was constant. I'his led Idm to expor inient 
with tho pendulum, and afterwavds to 
embody his discoveries in the first astro- 
nomical clock. Tie hOd positions as 
Frofossor of Mathematics at Lisa, and later 
at Padua Unirorsilies. At the former 

S lace he expounded the then novel tnitii 
lat falling l»odias descend in vacuo at 
the same rate of volocily wtiatevcr tiioir 
weight, fie was the first to construct, an ! 
astronomical telescope, and by its aid he 
convinced himself tho truth of the 
theory of Copernicus, tJnit the sun, and not 
the earth, was tho centre fif our .system of 
planets. lie discovered the satellites of 
Jupit/ir, and was the first to notice the 
rotation of the sun by tho movement 
of sun-spots. fTis publications were 
regarded as heretical by the authorities 
of tlic Roman Ohurcii. and he was forced 
by the Inquisition to (l(!ny his theories. 
He outlived this attack, and continned his 
rc.search(s in retreat, near Plorenee, to 
the end of his dar-s. 

GALL. FRANZ JOSEPH, h. 17ra9, d. 
1R28 ; a German pliy^ician and the founder 
of plirenology. ITuvitig convinced liimself 
that men's powers and dispositions may 
be accurately inh'rred frotsi the exfenial 
formation of the skull, lie began a eourse 
of lectures on the subject at Vienna, 
'ri'.e.se attracted general attention and met 
with increasing suc<'e^s until, in 1802, they 
wore interdicted by tho Government as 
dangerous to religion. lie tiien carried 
on the work at Pnris witli creat vdat^ 
until he was dl-abld by an apoplectic 
sci'/.nre. 


GALLEON, a Spanish ves'-el of the IGth 
and 17th centuries, used lor conveying to 
Spain the cargoes of gold and .'liver from 
the Spanish colonies in the Americas. 
They wore three-docked, and built high 
and heavily fore ami aft. i 

GALLEY, a sea-g'oing boat that uses I 
s.aiLs and is propelled by oars. The i 
Greeks and Romans used Ves.sel 3 of this 
class both for merchant and war service. 
The rowing was done by mercenaries or 
•laves, who stood chained to their oars 
under tho deck. Larger galleys, or galle- 
ftsaes, were used by the l Yencli until 1718, 
and convicts were used to man tho oars. 
Prom this ivractico we get the phrase 
** galley-slave.” I 

GALL and GALL-FLY. The Gall-fly 
belongs to a family of imsects allied to the 
bees and wasps. The.so insects lay their 
eggs in various plants and so irritate the 
plant tissues, that a morbid growth of the 
plant occurs resulting in a gall. Within 
tills gall the larva feeds and changes into 
a chrysalis. Galls are sometimes very 
complex in structure and in certain cases 
contain starch and other food materials 
deposited there by tho plant apparently 
to feed the parasitic larva. This phenom- 
remarkable and very exceptional, 
^ me host lus a rule develops poisons to 
clastroy the parasite instead of food to 
n^sh It. The oak-apple and the red 

refused to intonneddle in ttw dfah' 


Bcnsions among the Jews at the preaching 
of the apostle; for, as a Roman magis- 
trate, lie had no concern with religious 
questiotLS. ** Gallio,” wo read (Acbi xviii. 

1 7), ” cared for none of these ihing.s,” 
and so he i.s regarded as typical of men 
who about religious matters are indifferent. 

GALLOWAY, the south-western comer 
of .Scotland, includes the county of 
W igtown and .a part of Kirkcudbright. 
It is a pastoral district, and has famoas 
breeds of ponie.s and of black hornle.ss 
cattle. Its climate Is exceeding mild. 
Ptr.'inracr, at the head of Loch Ryan, i.s 
a busy port with a con .idcrable Irish 
tnnio. 

GALLY, MERRITT, h. l.SnR, an Ameri- 
can inventor who has special Lsed in type- 
founding, in telephonic iastniments, ontl 
in systems of pneumatic, iirtiou in piano- 
playing instruments such a-s tho pianola 
aiiii the molian. 

G ALTON, PRANCI!?, h. 1822. an English 
statistician, anthropologist, and tnivcller. 
ile has distinguished himself by the 
remarkable work he has done in anthro- 
pometry or measurements of the human 
body. fSeo Aiiihrnpnmetry.'f For some 
years he conducted a system of anibro- 
pometrical records nt Soulfi ICemsington 
Museum, compiled from nie:isurements 
taken from vi.sitors to the museum, w’no 
were regarded by a coj^y of the details 
of the measurements taken. 

GALVANI, LUIGI, h. at Bologna, 17:17, 
d. 1798 ; became professor of anatomy 
at Bologna University. lUs name is 
connected with his (li.sc.)veric.s in animal 
electricity, and it may be said that the 
scientific treatment of clcctric'rl currents 
dates from Itis time ; hence wo itnd in.s I 
memory preserved in tlio names GMvnnic 
cell, battery, and current. 

GALVANISED IRON is not in any w.ay 
electrically treated, as the n.ame might 
seem to imply. It is .simply iron dipped 
in molten zinc. The zinc forms with tho 
iron an alloy which resists rust. 

GMiVANiSM, a t<Tm, now going out of 
u.so. denoting a brnn' h of tlm science of 
electridty. The name of the fomuler of 
modern discoveries in current electricity, 
liUigi GaJvani ('17.^7-! 79H), Is preserved 
in this term, as vvell as in the better knowm 
” galvanic battery.” I 

GAMA, VASCO DA, h. 14G9, d. ir>25 ; 
was the foremost of Bortugueso navigator's. 
In 1 197 he set out from Lisbon with three 
ships to attempt to round the Cap<; of 
Good Ho]>e. He succeeded in reaching 
India, and in two years was back again 
in Lisbon. Tlie Portuguese made a settle- 
ment at Calicut In India, and Da Gama 
w’as .sent out, on two occasions, with a 
fleet to support the governors, who were 
subjected to much annoyance from the 
native princes. 

GAMALIEL, the grard.son of irillel, 
a reformer of the Pharisees, was himself 
a famous and liberal-minded Pharisee, 
and “ teacher of the Hw,” Amongst his 
pupils was St. Paul who, we arc told, 
" sat at the feet of Gamaliel ” (Acts 
xxii. 3). 

GAMBEfITA, LEON, h. at Cahors, 1S3S, 
d. 1883 ; a French statesman and patriot. 
On the surrender of Napoleon III. at 
Sedan, 1870, he took a leading part in 
proclaiming a Republic. He escaped from 
Paris In a balloon during its siege by the 
Germans, and with wonderful energy 
raised one army after another to oppo.se tho 
enemy. To him, In no small nica.'^ure, 
Prance is indebted for the establishment 
of a Republican government on a sound, 
popular basis. Though Gambctta did 
not actually become President, ho w'as 
looked upon as theforemost man in France, 
when he met hia death througli a pistol 
wound in the band. 
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GAMBIA. Refer to Index. 

GAMBIJNG, or GAMING. Refer to 
Index. 

GAMBOGE is imported into Britain 
chiefly from Burma and Siam. It is 
a guTii resin obtained from the bark of the 
gamboge-tree, and Is used both as a 
colouring matter and in medicine. 

GANDA or BARGANDA, a people of 
some importance who occupy the country 
to t!io north-west of Lake \Tctoria. So® 
Unanda. 

GANGES, THE- is the sacred river of the 
Hindoos and tlie great waterway of 
northern India. It rises, at a height of 
13,800 feet, in Uie Himalayas, emerging 
from an ice cave. At Allahabad it 
recf'ives its sister .stream, tho Jumna, and 
the tongue of land at their junction is 
regarded as a sacred place. It passes the 
sacred city Benares, and at a point 200 
mi It'S from the .«ea branches out and forms 
a delta. The great Jtrahmaputra joins th® 
main channel of the delta, the two stream® 
forming a broad estuary. Tho Hngli, 
however, or w^estern channel, Is the chief 
course for navigation, and on it stands 
Calcutta. Tho total length of the Gan|^ 
exceeds I, .500 miles. Thousands of de- 
votees visit the sacred cities on its bank® 
each year ; for to bathe in ite waters is in 
their belief to be cleansed from sin, and 
to die on its banks is the desire of the 
devout Hindoo. 

GANNET, a wcb-footo.d sea-fowl, of the 
sa.ne family as the pelican and cormorant. 
It is well known to visitors to the Bass 
Rook in tho Firth of Forth as the Solan 
Goo^e. It chooses as its breeding place 
the ledgss of some sca-bcaten rock. It 
feeds on fi.sh and goes out to .sea for con- 
sidcrablo distance in scare'll of food. 
I'ilciiard fishers off Cornwall arc ssicl to be 
able to locate the shoals by the presence 
of the bird?. The Gannet make® a nest 
of sca-w oed and grasses, and lays one e^, 
on which it sits very closely. Tho bird 
has ofti .. to be removed from the egg by 
the rope-clijnbP' who go in quest of eggs 
and young birds. 

GAiTYMEDE, a beautiful Trojan boy, 
who, acconling to Greek fable, was carriM 
by Jove’s moasenger, the eagle, to the top 
of Olympus, wlierc he became cup-bearer 
to the king of the g ods. 

I GAP OF DUNLOE, a pass in Kerry, 
near Eallarnoy, noted for its romantio 
beauty. 

GAPON, FATHER, a Russian priest and 
demavoguo, w’ho won great influence over 
the Russian people. He took a prominent 
part, in the Ft. Petersburg strikes at tho 
close of the Russo-Japanese War (1905), 
and became a refugee in Switzerland, 
whore he wrote the story of his life. 
(S«‘o Strand Mnqnzine 1905-0). 

GARCIA. MANUEL, 1805, d. 190G, a 
groat teacher of singing, son of a famous 
Si>ani.sh operatic tenor, was feted in 
London in 1905 on attaining his hundredth 
birthday, and presented with his portrait, 
painted* by Fargeant. 11c taught in the 
Conservatoire at Paris until 1850. and 
tlicn removed to London. He has trained 
many of the foremosst .singers of his time, 
has written on voice production, and was 
the first to use tlie laryngoscope in voice- 
training. 

GARDEN CITIES. The Garden City 
Association was founded in 1899, and 
four years later a company, ” Garden 
City, Ltd.,” jnirchased a site near Hitchin, 
and commenced tlie construction of roads, 
sewerage works, waterworks. Accom- 
modufiou and facilities arc offered both, 
for largo works and small holders, every 
residence is to have its garden, open 
s:i;vces are to lo }iro3crved, and the town 
is to be Rurroundod by an agricultural 
belt. The Company has a oapital of 
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<300,000, Md it in «zp«otecl thol Iht 
grpi^xul tent3.baB(Kl upon a sealo (lep«»dijog 
on tho progress of the city, will obviate 
the neea of rates. To a certain extent 
the movement owes its origin to the model 
i^Uges of Cadbury’s and Lever's at 
BoumvUle, near JUnninp-hain, and at 
Port Sunlight, near Birkenhead. 

. ^GARDINSS, SASIUEL BAWSON, h. 
1839, d. 1902, a reliable English historian. 
He devoted himself particularly to the 
period of the early Stuarts and tl.e (‘om- 
monwealih, and his extensive works on 
this difTicult period show a remark- 
able power of painstaking research allied 
with a gift of unfailing luoldity in style. 
His great work consists of sevcj'.t((M 
volumes. 

6ABDINEB, STEPHEN, &. abotit MS5. 
du 1655 ; became secretiuy to furdiiu-l 
Wolsey, and was intrusted by Ifonry Ylll. 
with the task of furthering at Home his 
designs for the divorce from Catharine of 
Aragon. In 1631 he became bishop of 
Winchester, and .snpjjorted the royal 
supremacy, in Church as well as State. On 
account of his opposition to Cranmer's- 

V. -i-for'"-' th<» ot 

Edward VI., he was deposed and itn- 
prisoned. Queen Mary restered him to 
his see, and he is said to have been re- 
gponsiblc for much of tlie pcrsrcutioii 
which the Protestants auilered in Mary’s 
reign. 

GARFIELD, JAMES ABRAM, Prcfidcnt 
of the United Btates, b. 1831, assassinated 
1881. He was one of four childrcii of n 
widowed mother who succeeded without 
assistanexs in bringing them up in the 
loneliness of a on bin in the woods of Ohio. 
By great exertion and pluck the bo>' 
James educated liirasclf, and assisted in 
maintaining the home. In 1856 ho took 
his degree at a College in MassacliUf'ctts. 
On the onthreak of Civil War he com- 
manded the Ohio volunteers, and v/as 
made Maior-General for service and 
bravery, lie became a senator of tlio 
United States in 1880, and was elected 
President in 1881. A disappointed olhee 
seeker shot him shortly after his innurrarn- 
tion, and he died after lingorisig for two 
months. 

GAROANTUA, a giant of immense size, 
well knowm in the legends of southern 
Prance. If he drank at a river, he would 
swallow oxen and drovera who were 
crossing the ford. Rabelais used tliis 
character, and embellished the traditions 
that were abroad, in his great burlesque, 
** The Clironides of the Grand and 
Enormous Giant Gorgantua,” published 
1582. 

OARQOTLES, projecting spouts that 
carry off tlie water from the roofs of 
Gothic building. They form a noticeable 
feature of medimval churches, particularly 
because of tlie extraordina^ devices 
and ingenuity displayed in rendering 
them grotesque. Griliins, open-mouthed 
animals and curious-looking human 
figures, were carved in stone to serve as 
gargoyles. 

GABIBArJ)!, GUISEPPE. b. at Nice, 
1807, d. 1883 ; a loader of irregular troops, 
an Italian patriot, and a central figure in 
the achievement of Italian independence 
and tlie union of Italy. His early life 
was one of adventure, daring which ho 
beewme famous as a leader, on land and 
eeiL in South Arnica. He returned to 
Ituy, and led a troop of ** rod shirts ” in 
the Btmggle of the revolutionary Italians. 
In 1854 be was given a command under 
Tiotor Emmanae!, king of Sardinia, and 
he succeeded in liberating Sicily and 
Kaples. On the coronation of Victor 
Emmanuel as king of Italy be declined 
reward, and retired to his farm on the 
hiiinA of Caprera. The gmmiiij of 
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KagliAh trioids enabled him to I>eoome 
owner of iiie island, whither be had always 
returned in the intervals of war, and there 
lie died. The figure of the rod-shirted 
peasant patriot is cherislied in the memory 
of all lovers of liberty. 

GARNETS are crystals found usually in 
metam Orphic rocks, or in loose sand that 
has been worn away from tlie roc^. The 
precious stone, the garnet of the jeweller. 
Is found in sand and old river beds in 
Iiidia, Ceylon, Brazil, and Scotland. 
I’Ijo best are red and transparent. The 
carbuncle is a blood-rod garnet cut in a 
particular way. 

GARONNE, the chief river of Sonth- 
vrostej'n Prance, rises in Maladctta, the 
liighost peak of tlie Pyrenees. It passes 
T’onlouse, where it is connected by the 
Canal du Midi with the Mcditeminean, 
and near its moulli stands Bordeaux, 
a I'ort that can be reached by ocean 
steamers. Twenty miles below liordeaux 
it rcccivevS tho w-aters of the Dordogne, and 
thon it widciis into an estuary, 50 miles 
long. 

GAR3ICTC, DAVID, 5. nt Hereford, 
1717, d. 1779; a celebrated actor, who 
was for a tinio a j)upil of Dr. Samuel 
Johnson, wiiii whom he set off to London 
to study law. In 1741 ho took to the 
sfasc, anil made a great impression by his 
Ici chard TIL In six y cal's ho became 
j oint manager of Drury Lane Theatre. H e 
infused an air of reality into all his noting, 
and aimed at making the stage l.ho counter- 
part of nature. IJls vcrvulility enabled 
him to make a name ia farce, comedy, and 
ti'asredy. 

CtARIvOTTE, a method of execution 
formerly practised in Fpain. A cord, 
f i.-;lcnoa about a post, was pa-ssed round 
the lu'i’k of a man seated on a chair, aiid 
then twisted tight by irioaiis of a stick, 
until strangulation ensued. In 1862-3, 
a method of assault adopted by robbers 
received the name of garrotting. Ap- 
proached trom boliind, the victim was 
half strangled until t!io robl>ery wns 
effected. I’logging wiis cfi’ecli\e in starr.}*- 
ing out this offence. 

GARTER, ORDER OP THE. Ih-fu' io 

Indr.r. 

GAS, COAL is oltnincd by the dis- 
tillation of coal in large chambers or 
retorts. Tlie distillation pnx^neds for 
about four hours uinJcr a groat iicat, and 
tiic products are broadly, coke, gas, and 
coal-tar. The gas is thou cooled, w.-islied 
w ith W'atcr, and treated witli slaked lime 
to remove iTni>uriti(S5. The large cylin- 
drical vessels so pronnnent in all gas-w ork.'^ 
are the gas lioldtrs^ from which the supyJy 
issues to the consumers. ’J’hcse holders 
rise and Rink in a tank of water by Uiciv 
o\vn weight and the upward pressuj'e of 
the gas inside. It will be observed that 
this movement is made on pulleys placed 
upon the ui)righfa that support tlie gas 
holder. The gas is convoyed from the 
holder by mainSy and from the mains to tljc 
consumer by service pipes. At tho lowest 
point in the level of the main a trap hole 
takes off any deposit of water that may 
form in the piyios. Meters ate used by 
the consumer to measure the gas supplied, 
and they include the varieties known as 
the dry meters, wet metem, and, recently, 
penny-ln-the-slot meters. It is important 
for the consumer to regulate tho supply 
of gas to the burner, and tlds can olw^ays 
be done by a second tap or governor. For. 
beating purposes, coal gas is used mixed 
wiUi air. It produces a smokeloss blue 
fiiame of high temperature, but cooking 
stoves ought to be provided with chiumeys 
to carry off fumes. The ideor of bornisg 
gas probably arose from the IMammable 
streams of gas .emitted fro^ ooal beda im 
tbe mining districts. Tbs Beyml fiooiety i 
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of Efidare, desdritdng 
with coal-gas carried out about 
1792 a house and office were lit gas at 
Redruth, Oomwall, and tlie owner, WlHatii 
Murdoch, lit up Boulton and lVati*s 
factory at Birmingham in 1798. The 
Ohnrtered Gas Company was establi^ed 
in 1810, and from that date gas gradually 
made w'ay as the chief means of lighting 
streets, slions, and honses. 

GASCOIGNE, SIR WILLIAM, 5. 1S50, 
d. 1419 ; a fearless judge, w'ko refused to 
obey an order from tho king (Henry IV.) 
to sentence Archbishop Scrope and Bari 
Mowbray for their connection with a 
rebellion in the north of England in 1405. 
Tliore is no historical foundation for the 
stories of liis strict dealing with the riotous 
Prince Hal, and cxsrtninly Gascoigne did 
not retain the offico of chief-justice after 
the luinco's accession as lionry V. 

GASCONS. The people of Gascony, tim 
land lying between the Garonne, tho 
i^yrenees, and tho Bay of Biscay. Tlie 
Gascons were a brave, spirited people, 
but so addicted to boasting that cxcessivb 
bragging and bravado goes by the name of 
gasconade. 

OAS-IINGINES, take tb.eir motive power 
from tliO explosion within the motor- 
cylinder 0 ? a C’ 0 !Tii»rcK •cd mixture of cool 
gas and nir. I'i ; is form of engine, invented 
in 18C0 by Lenoir, was improved by Otto 
in 1800 Mild again in lS7<k and became a 
serious rival of the l>o;!cr engine for driving 
light macluuory. Tu 1889. Alond invented 
a process V\y which a cheap gas might I'C 
produced from slack and refuso coal. This 
“ prodnccr-gas ” ims made tlio employ- 
ment of powerful gns-engiucs possible from 
tiie poijit of view of eronoiu}'. 

GASIGBLL, MRS., b. at Chelsea, 1810, 
d. 18(55, a novelist who has graphioally 
described the life and trials of the factory 
hands” of I/incnshire. Among lier best 
w^orks are “ Mary Barton,” “ Ruth,” and 
“ Cranford.” 

GATESHEAD, a flourishing town of 
Durinim, situated on tho south bank of 
the dyne and joined to Newcastle by 
three bridges, tho hydriiulie swing 
bridge taking the place of an old Roman 
bridge. The N.E.B. Company has a 
locomotive clcpftt and w'orltshops here. 
Besides locomotives, Gateshead manu- 
factures anchors nnd chain cables, and has 
large chemical and glass works. (For popn- 
lation, etc,, see p. 002.) 

GATLING. RICHARD JORDAN, 5. 
1818, in North Carolina, is famous for 
mechanical inventions. Among these are 
agricultural mnchincs for sowing and 
ploughing ; but his name is better known, 
perhaps, in connection with his ** Gatling 
gun,” with its ten barrels capable of 
firing 1,200 shots a minute. 

GAUCHOS, the herdsmen of the plains 
of ir^outh America. They are skilled in 
the use of the lasso and tJie bola. With 
the lasso they can capture any animal they 
please in a herd of horses or oxen. With 
the boU, wldch consists of two lead balls, 
connected by a leather thong, they can 
generally bring to the ground any bird or 
beast they wish to secure. 

GAUL* or GALLIA was the Roman 
Province that included the territory now 
called France. The adjective Galllo is 
still applied to tlie French people, and It 
carries with it a suggestion of national 
quickness of wit and liveliness of disposi* 
tion. 

GAHI/T is a form of clay.oocurrlng in 
the lowest stratum of Uie upper cretiiCe- 
ous rocks. It is blue in colour and 
marine in origin. 

GAUTAMA, a name by which BudMu^ 
iho’fcnmdsrot tbe gre^ Buddhist MliglMiii 
is soin«tflB«|.Jcadw«. 
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(uSm^ va&aeasm . ». isu, e. 

ft Blench prose writer pi! great 
ciigcm and inflimce. Ho was an admirer 
of Victor Hugio, ond his voluminous 
writings include romances, biograpldes, 
Utcirary criticism, archaeological studies, 
works on the history of movements in 
art, and even a Paradis des ChatSy for he 
was devoted to cats. 

GAUZE, a ligiit woven fabric of silk 
used for veils. Wire gauze is used for 
coniluing flames, as in tiie safety lamp, 
and the mantles of incandescent burners 
aro made of ay»ecially treated gauze. 

6AVELKIN0, a usage universal in 
England before tlie Confiuest, by which 
If a man died intestate his laiuU passed 
equally to all his sons, or failing Ksuo to 
all his brothers, T.ho custom survives in 
Kent where, unless property has iicen “ dis- 
gavellod" by special Act of J'aiiiament, 
the law assumes that gavelkind obtains. 

GAY, JOHN, 6. at lJarnstaple, lG85, 
d. 1732 ; a popular poet, bR.it known for 
Ilia fablos. iiis greatc.sfc literary .success 
was ** The Beggars* ?)pera,*’ and ** JUack- 
oyed Sivian " was his most popular ballad. 

GAZELLE, a species of antelope of ligiit 
and graceful fonn. The horns of the male 
are ringed, and curve slightly. Herds of 
these animals are found in the borders of 
the northern Sahara. Dogs are useless in 
pursuit of them, because of their groat 
swiftness ; they aro often trufiped, how- 
ever, near their drinking places. Tamo 
gazelles aro kept us pots in Eastern 
harems, and ilicir gcntlciioss is a general 
subject of reference in I’crsian poctr 3 % 

GAZETTE, LONDON, an ollioial organ 
of tho Government, founded in 1005, and 
published twice a w’oek. It Is tho medium 
of legal and oflicial announcemenhi, and 
of intimations of a private character 
notiossary by law, particularly of matters 
concerning the inten’sts of creditors. To 
be put ini tho gazette Is a mechod of cx- 
prosiiing bankruptcy. 

GEDDE3, JENNY, who kept a vegetable 
stall In High ►Stroi’t, Ediuburgli, started 
tho riot in St. dies’ Church, Edinburgh, 
in 1037, by flinging a stool at the head of 
the Dean, who was beginning to read tlie 
<’o'.lect. Archbishop Laud had attempted 
to introduce a new service book in t^cottish 
cimrolics. and tlie action of Jenny Geddea 
represents tlie spirit in which tlio Scots 
received this attempt to interfere with 
their religion. 

GEHENNA, or the valley of Hinnom, 
is a gorge to the south-west of Jerusalem, 
wliere the kings of Judah set np the 
idolatrous wonsiiip of Moloch. The shame- 
ful practice of sacrificing children was 
included in the rites of this Idolatry. 
On tlie restoration of tlie old faith under 
.Tosiah, tiie va'.tcy wms made on abomina- 
tion, and became the cesspool of Jerusalom. 
In the New Testament it is referred to 
<w a tyiie of hell. 

GELATIN. See }[rd. Piet. 

GELLERT, the faithful hound of Trlnce 
Llewellyn, that (according to Welsh 
tradition) was left in charge of an infant, 
Blew a wolf in its defence, but was himself 
slain by his master under the mistaken 
belief that ho had killed tiie cl did. 

GBBIABA, the exposition of tlio Mishno 
to tlie Talmud (w'hlch see). 

QBHINI, ** Twins,’* the name of tlie 
constellation of Castor and Pollux, which 
forms tho third of tho signs of the Zodiac. 
^ GEMKI PASS, a pa.ss in the liemoee 
leading from Leuk in the Rhone 
ySi?®!. to toe Bernese Oberland ; height 
• li yei. fee t. 

titonee cat and polished' 
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cameos, tlie former being sank as dies, 
the latter cut In rtiiel. The more precious 
stones, however, saoh as toe diamond, 
raby, emerald, and sapphire are cut in 
faceia to display tlieir brilliance. Paste 
gema are made without much difficulty, 
now-a-days, by taking an impression of 
a stone lu ** paste,’* and melting into the 
mould a piece of glass of the required 
colour and size. 

GENERAL ASSEMBLY. The Estab- 
lished Church of Scotland, tho United Free 
Churcli of Scotland, and the Free Church 
of Scotland each hold in May a general 
assembly extending over a fortnight. 
Delegates from each presbytery, and in 
tlia case of tho Established Church, from 
the uiiivorsitics and royal boroughs, arc 
summoned. The assemblies form a court 
of appeal and an advisory court to the 
prosbyterie.^. they also legislate for their 
sc vend churches. New legislative 
measures most, however, be submitted 
to the local ])rcsbyLcries and receive a 
majority of assents before the Assembly 
can jirot eod to pass them. 

GENESIS, a Greek wmrd meaning 
“ orimri,” 13 tlie title of the first book of 
tiie I’entatcuch. It deals (1) with the 
Creation and God’s covenant vvith Adam, 
(2) witii tiie Plooil and God’s covenant 
with Noah, (.1) with the separation of the 
chosen people and Go i’s covenant with 
Abraiiain. The Sabbatli. tho Rainbow, 
and the rite of Circumcision were the 
signs of tlie throe covenants. Tho histor 3 ’ 
of the ciioscn race is rolatofl as far as the 
doal.li of the patriarch J.Asepl«. 

GENEVA, capital of tlie Swis^ canton of 
tiie same name, became the it. ad of an 
independent repuJdic in 1527, and after- 
wards adopted the principles of the Refor- 
mation. Under Calvin itbecamo a centre of 
the Protestant movement, ’.riio Riiono 
passes through tho town, clear as gbvss, 
after leaving its sediment belilnd in the 
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America. Xu the Middle Ages Genoa, 
many of the Italian cities, was a Republic; 
It was the blr th«<pIao e of Colomboa. 

GENR&PAINTDIG. Refer to Index. 

6ENSBR10, became king of the Yandut 
kingdom in Spain, 419, but in that year 
the Vandals were driven out by the 
Visi-Qoths and crossed into Africa. 
Genscric took possession of all the Roman 
provinces in Northern Africa, capturing 
Carthage in 439, and in 455 dared to sail 
up the Tiber and pillage Rome. (See 
Vandals.) 

GENTLEMEN-AT-ARMS, tlie king’s 
body-guard, founded by Henry Vin., 
attends at drawing-rooms, Icvtos, oourte. 
coronations, Ac. Appointments to the 
body-guard aro made by the sovereign, 
on the recommendation of the commandcr- 
in-chief. Tlio captain receives £1,200 
a year^ 

GEOFFREY OF ANJOU, son of Count 
Fulk of Anjou, married the daughter of 
Henry I. of England, and foundeil the 
Angevin House of England, his son Henry 
n. being the first Angevin or Plantagenet 
king. 

GEOFFREY OF MONMOUTH, a famous 
English chronicler, who lived during the 
first half of the 12th century. His great 
“ Chronicle of the Britons ” is the quarry 
from which the Arthurian legends, the 
story of Oymbeline and of King Lear and 
tiie pi’ophecios of Merlin, were taken. So 
far from being a history, liowever, the 
Chronicle is a highly imaginative romance, 
which traces the descent of the Britons to 
Brut, the son of ylilne.aa, and .so connects 
tliom with tlie (3 reek heroes. 

GEOGRAPHY is a .science dealing with, 
the dese: iption of the cartli. If the earth: 
it<Rlf, without reference to man and his 
works, be tho subject of investigation, wet 
have the branch known a.s Physical 
Oeoitraphy. a branch which also investi« 
giit^ tho causes of the phenomena of 


Lake of Geneva. Genova is famous for nljht and day, of the varying seasons, ^ 


the making of clocks, watches aiitl chrono- 
meters, jewels, and scientific iualruincnls ; 
population 75,000. 

GEJIEVA CONVENTION, THE. (ISOl), 
is ftu internatioiiul agreement regarding 
the treatment of tho wouudc.d in w'ar, {\mi 
the amelioration of tho evils of warfare. 
It secures immunity from attack for all 
engaged in tcnding'the sick and siillerlng. 

GENEVIEVE, SAINT, h. near Paris, 
424, tlie patron saint of that city. Bhc 
took the veil at the age of 15, and bccainp. 
famed for her devoted labours on bebaU 
of tho poor. By her prayers she was 
thought to have saved Paris from at t ack 
by Attila and his Huns, 
church over tlic tomb of St. Denis, and 
was herself buried there. 

GENGHIS ICHAH. See Jenyhiz Khan. 

GENIL a Latin word originally signify- 
ing tlic spirits that existed within every 
created thing ; trees, and places, fiS well as 


tides, o*' eclipses, of tbo phasas of toB. 
moon and tlic motions of tho plaaeta, 
Gn Uio other band, Political Geography 
ilc ils with tho distribution of peoples and 
raco^ over the earth ; it treats of their 
metliods of government, their corporate 
lifo in cities, tlieir sources of we.alth, and 
tiieir commerce. The plirosa Descriptics 
Gcograiffiy may be applied either to 
I'b,V?)iCal or Political geography, and 
iiiorely implies tho statemeut of geographi- 
cal fu'.ds. 

GEOLOGY is the science that investi- 
gates the nature and formation of the 
ti.irtli’a crust. It aims at explaining tha 
. changes that havo taken place wtiilo toe 

boo raised a , o.wlh has boon gradually ai^.snming its 
present surface, and it treats of the 
changes tliat arc now in coume of opera- 
tio.i. 

GEOMETRY ia a branch of rnathe* 
matiia dealing with tiie properties of 
hpaoe. So long as geometry deals wito 


imman bcinj^ and states, possessing tlieir i li^cs and figures on aurfaccs, whether fiat 
own genii. The gcuU of t’ao ” Araliian { ©r snhorlcai, it is called goometty of two 
Nights aro eastern demons, whase naine ! .ilmansions. Thus the figure of a aquaie 
Jinn was translated into modiajval Latin ; has length and breadth, Imt no third 
by toe word genii. j dimension or toickness. Geometry of tliroo 

GENOA, an Italian city and teaport, 1 dimensions introduces tiio idea of j^viiidity, 
which stands at tiic head of tlse Bay of i or of more surfaces than one : thus a 
Genoa in Norttiern Italy. It possesses 1 pyramid has lieight as well as length and 
a fine oommerci-il harbour and naval breadth. The general trutb,- of roomotry 
.sf ntloa, and the view of the town from the ; were collectetl and arranged (about 300 
sea is woudcrlully imprc5s<'dve, terrace j h.i.!.). by Euclid, a Greek mathematician, 

rijlng abovo terrace amid grovea of orange - 

troea and olives. Tlio town itself is 
inoonvouient, tho streets are narrow and 
gloomy, and the thoroughfares aro steep. 

*1 great shipping busino^ is carried on in , ^ ... . 

tixioaqportaiioa of wine, oil, silks, macaroni i Ireland under Mr. Forster's Coercion Act,.-. 
‘Attd marble, and goods to the value of j but acquitted. His cliief work, *‘ PrograM:' 
1600^000^000 pautoro4^ toeport.atuiuaUy. { and Poverty.” publisiied in America. 

It ia a great port of onigratioa for South { had an enormous sale. Other works wart: 


and hU Ekmmls of G-.'o:}Uiry ia stii! text 
book Oil this subject. 

GSOEGB, HENRY, 1659, at Pliilar 
dflphia, a prominimt land reformer, camt 
to England in 1881, was arrested it' 
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on the Irish Land Qu^tion, and Pro- 
teotion and Free Trade. 

6B0RQEL,6. in Hanover, IGCO, king of 
England, 1714-1727 ; succeeded Queen 
Anne in accordance with the terms of tlie 
Act of Settlement; married rrincesa 
Dorothea of Zell, from whom he was 
diVOTced ; favoured the Whig party, who 
were opposed to the restoration of tlio 
Stuart dynasty ; saw (ho failure of the 
rebellion of 171& in favour of the “ Old 
Pretender," and in the latter half of his 
reign entrusted sole power to Sir Bohert 
Walpole. 

GEORGE n., 1). in Hanorer, 1083, king 
of England, 1728-1760 ; raarriod Caroline 
of Anspach, a woman of sterling character : 
his chief ministers were Walpole and the 
elder Pitt; ho fought with courage at 
Dettingen, 1743 ; his son, the Duke of 
OiimberlauJ, defeated the ** Young Pro- 
tender ” atOulloden, 1710; and in (lie 
closing years of his reign Clive won his 
great victory at Plassy (1757), in India, 
and Wolfe took Quebec (1 769), thus found- 
ing the British empiic in India and Caiuala. 

GEORGE HI, b. in London, 1738, king 

England, 17(50-1820, was received with 
acclamation, and won respect by ids 
honesty, straight-forwardness, and affa- 
bility ; married Charlotte of Mecklenburg 
Strelitz ; endangered his popularity by 
taking too inncJj power into his own hands, 
took ]jord Korth as his T’rime Minister 
(1770-1782), and during this period lost 
Gie Amcricun Colonies, w’hicli woii their 
independence and bcoatne the United 
Statra of America. Meanwhile John 
Wilkes had won the right of tlio press to 
report and comment upon the conduct 
of tlje goverrmieiit and of Pailiamcuiary 
business. The younger Pitt was in pow or, 
1783-lSOl, and under him the king 
regained popularity ; the French Bcvolu- 
tion broke out in 1789, '.lYafalgar was won 
in 1805, and Waterloo in 1815 ; the Inst 
years of the king’s life were clouded by 
mental trouble, his eldest son, George, 
acting as Bcgent. 

GEORGE IV., 6. in London, 17(52, d. 
1830 ; I’riuce Begent from 1810, and ki/ii; 

•f England, IS'jU-lS.lO. Tlo married bis I 
cousin Caroline of l’«rnnwiok, from whom, 
after the b.iith of their daughter, he lived 
apart. lie was utterly selfish, and 
offended the nation by his undutiful 
conduct towards his father and his neglect 
of his wife. The chief event of his reign 
was the Emand])ation of the Catholics, 
1829. 

GEORGE, PRINCE OP WALES, h. 18G5, 
eecoud sou of King Edward VII., became 
heir-apparent to the English throne on tiie 
deatlk of his broUier. the Duke of Ciareiicc, 
in 1892. lie married in 1893, his secfjiul 
cousin, Prince.-^s Mary (*‘^Iay ’’) of Tcck. 
With the priiieoss he visited the British 
ColonieB, in 1901, and made a long tour 
in India, in 1905- G. 

GEORGE I., KING OF THE HELLENFS, 
h. 1845. son of Cliristian IX, of Denmark, 
brother to Haakon VII.. king of Norway, 
and of Alexandra, Queen of England, 
accepted the Greek Hirone in 1807. 

GEORGE, SAINT, the hero of a legendary 
adventure with a dragon, wheret)y he 
rescued a captive lady, was in rnedimval 
times tlie patron saint of chivalry in 
Europe He wuis, in particular, thc 
national saint of England, of Aragon, and 
of Portugal. His history is most obscure. 
Probably, ho was a Cappadocian of noble 
parentage, who became a distinguished 
soldier, and was put to death for his faitli 
during the persecutions of Diocletian in 
90S A.D. Anotiier George of Cappadocia, 
a fraudulent army contractor, some- 
times been confused with 6t. George. 

GEORGIA. (1) One of the southern 
states of the United States of America, 
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on the Atlantic sea-board. It is one of 
the cotton-growing states, and its chief 
port is Savannah. It was founded as 
a colony in 1733 by a company of benevo- 
lent gentlemen, as a refuge for destitute, 
and named after George II. (2) A pro- 
vince of Iluasiau Trans-Caucasia, lying 
in the mount-ainous district between the 
Black Sea and the Caspian. The people 
belong to the fair or Caucasian race, and 
are remarkable for their beauty. Long 
subjection under Mohammedan rule has 
depressed the spirit of the people, but 
they have maintained their Chiistianity. 
Since 1829 Georgia lias been a Iliissian 
provinces, and has greatly improved under 
tlie more generous treatment of its new 
rulers. 

GERMAN OCEAN. Sec I^orlh Sea. 

GERMS. See iiacteria in Med. Diet. 

GERMANS arc u people of the Teutonic 
stock of the Aryan family of nations. 
1’ho Gormans of the low lying lands about 
the river inoutlis are known as Low 
Gormans, and those of the hill country 
to the .south are know’u as High Germans, 
Tlie AngU« and Saxons who invaded and 
peopled Great Britain in the Oth century 
were of the Low German stock. The 
jireseiit (rcnnan Empire represents the 
High German branch, and since Luther’s 
time, High. German, the language of lii.s 
traiifjlation of the Bible, has been the 
j national language of tlio country. The 
(iermans have taken a foremost place in 
every department of art, philosopliy, and 
political activity. Goethe ranks among.-it 
the greatest of poets; Kant and Hegel 
have done more than any other philosoj.iier 
since Plato and Aristotle to systematize 
hiimaii thought and knowledge; Ihsta- 
lozzi, Frobel, and Jlerbart have been the 
great pioneers in modern education and 
child-study. In history and Biblical 
criticism, German scholars have aiiown 
inlinite pains, and iinve ha<l the courage 
to subject sacred history to Die same keen 
scrutiny tliattlicy ap]>ly to secular liistory. 
Ifumboldt instituted scicntilic observa- 
tion in travel, Grimm made a science 
of the comparative study of lttnguag<i.s, 

I and wc find German authorities prominent 
in all Isramhcs of rc.scarch in medicine, 
arcluvology, chemistry, physics, and 
cla.ssical learning. In music, Germany 
stands foremost with the great composers 
Bach, Handel, Mozart, B.ecthoven, Schu- 
bert, Mendelssolm, and Wagner. This 
.sutvoss in the domain of mentnl activity 
is accompanied by acldevemcnts equally 
great in tlie political and conimcrcial 
world. Their siu^ccss is chicHy due to 
tlioronghness and a capacity for taking 
inlinite pains nnder the guidance of strong 
common sense i-.nd far-sighledness. 

GERMAN SILVER, an alloy of copper, 
nickel, and zinc, is largely used in the 
manufacture of spoons and forks, teapots, 
salvers, and similar articles. It is readily 
attack€*d by vinegar and acids, and for 
that reason forks and spoons made of it 
are usually plated with silver. 

GERMANY. The German Empire was 
fonned in 1871, after the Franco-German 
War, liy the confederation of 2G States, 
many of which had already been united as 
tlie North Gcnnan (.’onfederation. The 
government is vested in the Emperor, 
a Federal Council, or Bmidesratli, and 
a representative parliament called the 
Reichstag. Prussia comprises the greater 
part of the Empire, and tlie king of 
Prassia is the Emperor. Of the other 
states, Bavaria, Sioxony, and Wurtemburg 
are kingdoms ; si-x are Grand Duchies ; 
five are Duchies ; seven are principalities ; 
LUbcck, Bremen, and Hamburg are free 
towns ; and Alsace-Lorraine is an Imperial 
province. Q erman j is becoming more and 
more a manufacturing conntry. The 
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mineral produce Is over £66,000,000 
annually, as against £122,000,000 produced 
in England. Nine-tenths of the popula* 
tlon are supported by German produce. 
Exports to Great Britain stand in the 
following order: sugar, woollens, timber, 
Iron goods, glass, cottons, and corn. Ger- 
many now ranks second to our own 
country in shi'pping, her advance being 
chiefly noteworthy in the excellent 
services of fast mail steamers that ran to 
America and the East. Education is 
more liighly dcveloiied and better 
organised tliere than in any other country 
except Switzerland. 

GERONTIUS, DREAM OF, a poem by 
Cardinal Nesvman, descriptive of the 
passage of the soul after licatli to Paradise. 
The poorn has becu .sot to mu.sic by J^ir 
Edw'ard Elgar in a work which occuiuea 
perhaps tlie highest plac*o amongst the 
works of living English composers. 

GERRYMANDERING, a word com- 
poundi'd of the name of “ Gerry," a 
governor of Massachusetts (1810), wli# 
so arranged tlie clecjoral district of that 
State, as to pronioie tiio interests of hia 
]i;irty. and " SalamanikT " wliich the 
electoral Maji of Massachusetts resembled. 
T’o n err ji maud t.r is to manipuhite electoral 
division:-,, as Gerry <lid, for party purposes. 

GESTATION, or pregnancy, is the act 
of Carrying the young in the womb 
previous to giving birth. Ttic period 
varies with different aiairnals from 18 days 
to (500. In the case of man it is on an 
avcra-’c 2S0 davs. 

GESSLER, HERMANN, a steward of 
tile Emperor of the (icrmans, pei-sceuted 
the pea.sants of the eanton of Uri, in 
8,vit.7,ci-laml. He was shot by the patriot 
VVillium Tell, wdio is said to have Bub- 
soquciitly secured tlio indepenJenco of 
Switzerland. 

GETHSEMANE, a garden on the 
western slope of tlie Mount of Olives, 
about half a mile from Jenisaloin, whero 
our Saviour used to nsort wdih his disciples. 
He passed tlicre the riiglit of Hia Agony, 
before the day of His GrucifixLon. 

GETTYSBURG, a small town in Penn- 
sylvania, where General Meade defeated 
(icneral lAie, in 1863, after a tierce struggle, 
in the American Civil War. 'J’lie tight 
lasted three days, and there were about 
80,000 men engaged on each side. 

GEYSERS are to bo met with in Iceland, 
in tins Yellowstone r»:gionof N orth America, 
and ill New Zealand, where lliey formed 
tlie once famous pink terraces. They 
are intermittent fountains of .steam and 
hot water. The Y'ellowstouo geysers are 
wonderful and numerous, some reaching 
a h»-i.7iit of 200 feet. The geysers of Ice- 
land are near Mount Hec a. The tvro 
cliief ones are known as tlie " Great 
Geyser " unil the “Churn." In each case 
the oriiiec is built around by a deposit or 
coating of siliceous matter, and a discharge 
may be aroused by throwing in turf to 
choke the oi>ciiing. Geysers occur near 
the scat of volcanic action. Tlie cause 
of the plionoinena is believed to be the 
sudden generation of steam in the low’er 
part of the cavities wiUi whieli tlie tube 
of the geyser is connected. 

GHATS, or GHAUTS, are two ranges of 
mountains, running parallel tothee.ast and 
west coasts of India, and ineetuig in tiie 
BouUi. They are known as tlie Eastern 
and Western Olials, the latter being the 
loftier and more continuous. Tlie plateau 
between tlic two ranges is named the 
Deccan. The rivers crossing the Deccun 
run, in general, from tlie western Ghats 
through the gap.s of the eastern into the 
Bay of Bengal. The name “Ghato" is 
also applied to the steps leading to the 
Ganges for ttie bathers who come to bathe 
in the sacred river. 
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, JS. or om, butter propaxed from 
cow '8 or buffalo ’8 milk clarified by boiling, 
and 80 converted into a thick oil. It is 
zna^ used in tbe East Indies by the 
natives in cooking .nd for sweetmeats. 

GHETTO, or Jews' Quarter, an en- 
closure in Homo formerly ret apart for iho 
Jews, who were forbidden to appear outaide 
unless the men wore a yellow hat and the 
women a yellow veil. I'hey were crowded 
together und subjected to oppressive 
regulations and great persetuitions. The 
limits ajiJ re-^triotious have now been 
abolistied. The name is also applied to 
the .lews' quarter in other cilies. 

GHURKAS. or GOORKAS. a raeo of 
tmck-BCt, sturdy pcojile who live in the 
kingdom of Nepal, on tlie slopes of the 
Himalayas. They supply a most useful 
part of the Anglo-Indian Army, ton 
regiments being recruibid from their 
mountain villages. Tlic Ghurka troops 
have often jiroved their prov.r.-.s ami 
Joj’altj' in our service. 

GIAMT’S CAUSEWAY, near Fair Head 
and I’ortriwh, in County Antrim, Iivlaml, 
is one of a number of local basaltic rock 
formations, 'J’he rocks are grouped in 
hexagonal columns. A .similar formation 
exists in Eingar.s cave in {^cotlrind. 1 
both cases the name is oonmvted wii 
the Celtic legends of the gi.- nt J'iim. 

GIBBET, a gallows on which notorloi 
criminals were hanged, and on wliich tlie 
bodies remained as a w iu'ning to cn ii doe r 
The last instance of tlie jwaetice w.m i 
1839. 

GIBBON is tlie surt!!o-t .'PkI mo- 
monkey-like of the mao lii.e apes. 1 (. i 
noteworthy, however, ns being the ci.l 
ape which h.-ihitnrdly w.dLs and rnn'-: ii 
the erect position. The arms me so Jon; 
that tho fingers touch the croiand v. Ian 
tl )0 ope is standing ujiright. It live: 
mainly amongst the tree tops and is foum 
in Eastern Asia and tlie Malay Archii'.eUmo 
GIBBON, EDWARD, h, at Putuev, 1 7;J7 
d, 1794 ; a celebrated Eriglish historian 
author of the “Decline nnd Pall of tin 
Homan Einpii'c.” He was scut t< 
Lausanne at the r.ge of scvent'c»'n, to rear 
under a t'alv iuislio. m’ni.aer, and to b( 
reclaimed from the indnciicc of Piomat 
Catholicism, lie read deeply the hulk o! 
Erench Literature and tlio Latin Cl.issics, 
but in losing hw fiiitli as a Human 
Catholic lieciimo more of a sceptic than a 
Protestant. Hotwcon J75S ami 17f<3 lie 
lived in England, and liad a .se;it in the 
Ifouso of Oommons, During tliis time he 
issued three volumes of his groat work, 
which he afterwards completed in six 
volumes while n?sidin:r at Lausanne 

GIBBONS, GRINLING, h. ic, t3, d. 1721 : 
a great carver in wood, was born in 
Rotterdam, and was employed in the 
work of decorating the clioir of tlic clmpo] 
at Wind-sor, Jie executed much of the 
wood carving in the choir of Pt. J'aid’.^ 
Cathedral, and some of Lis best work U 
found at auitsworlli and I’ctworUp 
Gibbons was discovered to the world by 
Evelyn, the diarist, who foui.d him at 
work in a London worksliop upon a copy 
of the Oruciiixion. ^ ^ 

GIBBONS, ORLANDO, ft. 1583, d. 1025 
a great English master of Church mu.sic 
He was organist of the Chapel Hoval, and 
a composer of anthems, madrigals, nnd 
instromeutal music of rare quality, a’lic 
^la*^**’*" l'ufitani.sm 

English church 
and Gibbons stands as the hist and 
of Its representatives. 

f foi-trcss on the 

entrance to tlic 
‘•The P-ock." 00 it i, 

tewfMd Sill.'? i ““e 

nected h, , low . 5 . 0 ^ high, and it ia con- 
oy a low isthmus with the Spautah 


territory. It was fakea by Sir Oeon'C 
Hooke in 170i4, and has withstood ttmny 
attempts at recapture by the Spaniards 
and French. The siege of 1779-1783 
lasted over three years. The town stands 
under tho rock on the north-west side. 
Gibraltar is a free port, and its revenues 
from port dues, customs, and rent of 
crown lands exceed tlio expcndituie by 
£20,000. A new naval harbour with 
three graving docks cajiable of taking the 
largest vessels is in course of construction 
at a cost of £4,000,000. fl’hcre .are C,000 
troops stationed on the rock, and the 
town has a population of 20,000. As 
a coaling station, Gibraltar is of the 
utmost importance, and it is confidently 
felt that it is irri})rcgnable. 'Tho mean 
dlstimce across the straits is 14 miles. 

GIBSON, JOHN, R.A., sculptor, ft. 1790, 
d. 1860. He began his c.ircer as a cabinet 
maker in Liverpool, found jiatrons, and, 
in LSI 7, went to Jtomc, where he ent/'icd 
tho school of (kuiov.a. He seldom after- 
wards left Home, Avhore he dcvelojHid 
a classic i*nrit,y of stylo. His most 
succescful statues are timse of Heel, 
George SteptirMison, and H)uecn Victoria. 

GIDEON, the gre.itegt of tlio .Judges of 
Israel, jironsed his <*'>uiitry from idolatry 
and letharcy, and drove out the Ainalo- 
kite.s and Midianites. 80*0 Judges vi.-viii. 

GITFOUD LECTURES. THE. Lord 
Gifford, a hcott'.'^h .ludoc. left, by his will 
in 1SS7 the sum of £c,<». 0 od among 1!»e 
universities of .Srotlatul to establish 
lectiire.s!iip 3 in natural theology. Ho 
directed tinat the lo<‘turcrs siiould not bo 
s'jbjectcd to anv domnati'* to t. 

GILBERT, SIR HlTT-TPHREl, ft. at 
Dartnumtli, I.'..":*, d. j.t sea., ; an 
English ij.'ivigatar, educated at Eton and 
Oxford, lie attempted the nortli-wcst 
pas-sago in 157.S-9 in company with his 
nojtUow, Sir Walter Viuleigli. 'j'ho. w.yege 
ended tu failure, but a second attempt v. ■>-: 
m.ade in 1583. Tlie Squirrtl, with Gil'uoit 
on board, went down on tho hoiucvv.anl 
voyage from Nexf... ' ji.l, 'The hi. t 
words of tho great .-^allor ho.'.rd by hi.a 
cornr.Kles on The Hind wore. ** We arc as 
near to heaven by ac.i as bv land.” 

GILCHRIST SCHOLARSHIPS, fout deil 
in IHII, by John H. Gilchivt. a ! 8 (*otti.-iv 
orientalist, “ for the beneiit. advancement 
and propagation of lo.irning.’’ 'Tljcy arc 
awardeii by competitive cxaniination, 

GILDAS, snrnanicd t'uc wi.-^e,” ft. in 
Wahs, 511, d. 570 ; the mo.'t .'iinient 
HritLsh liDtoririu, wa.s a mo?ik of Hangor. 
Tlie only work of hi.s wld<h i-i cMant i-^ 
a treatise. “ De Cahimil dc, lOxcidio. <l 
C'onquestu I'.ritannim,” which deHrib(.s 
the lui icries of the H.ritons and th»-ir im i 
by the taxons. In it is the kuti-r s»”.u 
to Heme, headed, “ The Crorc.is of the 
JJritons.” 

GILLS are tlie org.ans bv which bre.i th- 
ing ia carried on by li.Gics and m:iuy 
other aquatic animals under water. The 
waUir, which holds 0 ''vgeu in solution, 
p.'usses through tho gills and ia brf>u: 7 )it 
into close contact with the thin skin td 
tho under sides of the gill.a. In this w ay 
the l)iood is oxygenized through the skin 
by the air in the water, and at tue same 
time from the body of the fish carbonic 
acid passes out. Tiie gills may be described 
as overlapping plates u-sually arranged 
in paire on each aide of tho head, and 
opening and closing to admit and reject 
the water. 

GIlHBAIiS, two brass hoops, each 
moving perpendicularly to its plane about 
two a.xe 3 at right iinglcw to each otlicr. 
used to suspend a ship's eompoKs. so tliat 
by ite free action in twm directions at 
right angles to eauli oUicr it remains 
horizontal, whatever the slilp’s motion. 
GIN. See Mctl. D\tL \ 


GINGER ia a plant whose root yield* 
tlie well-known article ol uomestic use. 
It is cultivated in India and Cliina and 
in tho West Indies, and grows with htUe 
attention. 'I’he root is taken alter the 
stalks liavo withered, and then scalded 
and dried. It may be exported dry in 
the root form, ground, preserved in 
s^Tup, or c:vridiod, 

GIOTTO, ft. 12 C 0 , d, 1337, a famous 
early Italian painter and architect. It is 
Raid that the p'kmtcr (‘irjiaJjue discovered 
him drawing a lamb, v.liil.t tending sl.eep 
on the hills near Floveucc, and that he 
took him as a pupil. His works are 
chiefly frescoc;?. 1 ! c designed the wonder- 
ful Campanile nt Tlorcuoe, but did not 
Jive to see it liuishcd. Tlio skill wiUi 
wiiich he drew a circle before a Papal 
deputation Is ponictuated in the adajge, 
“ A.S round as the ( ) of Giotto.” 

GIPSIES are a noin.uiic people found io 
evei-y nation of Eurojie, in Asia, Africa, 
and America. Their language shows little 
v.'vriiitioii.w'hatevcr their countiy, and they 
arc expert liuguii-l.-i. They have not an 
alplmbet of their own, nor do they seem 
to have a religion. They have existed in 
Euroi)o from unknown antiquity. They 
were subjected to o’ppression in the Middle 
Ages, ouil to this cause may be attributed 
their minded gloom and vivacity, deceit 
and frank no.-w. 

GIRAFFE, the talk«t of four-footed 
animals, is a native of Africa, ami is found 
in herds of 10 to 40 iu the country to the 
soutii of the Sahara. In spiie of if-s long 
neck tiici-e arc only seven joints in it as in 
that of man. 

GIRONDISTS, or GIRONDINS. a party 
in the French lb v'olution who favoured 
moderate, and well reasoned refonns. 
Their leaders rejuesented the province of 
Gironde, which gave them their name. 
Tiic invasion of France by t\io Austrinna 
and Hru.-vsians thrcxv the chief power into 
the hands of tho extremists, the Jacobins, 
and in Lie (’onvention fonned for the 
government of c nation no Girondist 
Wits a membor. Tlicy fell victims to tliO 
f.mnt,ic,<m of tho Committee of Public 
and over forty ot their leader* 
were ‘ruillotined. 

GIRTON COLLEGE. Refer to Index, 

GLACIERS ‘are rivers of f-'OTu]v,:c;-scd 
snow and icc, that move very slowly few 
loot in a day), down some valley in tiie 
mountains. 'The aoouinulatiou of snow 
in tlic higher altitudes causes botli tlie 
r<improssion nnd the movement. 'The 
friction of the moving icc with the sides of 
the valley, and the {.dling of detached rocks 
on either side through the action of frost., 
leads to a collection of stones and other 
debris— -c.vlled a taorainc — on tlie sides of 
the glacier. If two glaciers converge and 
join, a central mor.ai lie is foriiied. At the 
end of a glacier the melted ico gives rise 
to nver, and the rock debris is deposited 
a- a terminal moraine. In the Arctic 
I egions the fonnation of icebergs Is directly 
duo to the snapping off of large portions 
of ghwici-s Ui at have reached the sea. 

GLADIATORS v.cre professional com- 
batants, who fought with men or bcusts 
in the arena of a Homan theatxe. The 
nruclice began in 204 H.O. at Home, and 
-spread tlu’ougliout tlm Ho.nan Empire, 
until no town of any size Horn Britain to 
Syria w’as witliout its gladiatorial com- 
bats. G ladiators w cro commonly obtained 
eitlier from prisoners of war, or slaves, 
or criminals condemned to death. When 
a gladiator w;ia so wounded aa to be 
unable to fight any longer, his antagonist 
stood over" him ‘ with uplifted sword, 
ready to slay Idm if tlio spectators willed lii* 
deatli, and this they indicated by turning 
their thumbs upwarils. Constantine 
issued a decree against tbe barbarous 
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pradloe» fa S25, b«t it did aot cease 
ttottt the time of the Emperor 
Sheodocio, abont 500 A.D. 

^ mjMmoim willum swart. ». 

la Idverpool, 1809, d, 1898 ; was educated 
at Stou and Christ Ghorcli, Oxford, where i 
IfeB was a prominent debater at the Onion 
at the time of the Reform Bill (1832). 

His strong churcluuanship made him look 
to the Tory I’arty for safety from revolu- 
tfonary measures. In 1839 ho was 
described by Lord Macaulay as ** the 
rising hope of the stern, unbendingTories.** 

Peel waa lus rarllamcntary leader and 
friend, and ho acted as a colleague of the 
Conservative nUiiistcr until 1845. The 
great Com Law movement end Oobden’s 
smuggle for free trade engagovi (.Hadstone’s l 
attention, and he was henceforth found 
amongst the Liberal Rofonners. His 
first great spcecli was delivered in 1852, 
in reply to a scathing attack by Disraeli 
and a wonderful parliamentary duel 
between tiiese masters of debate was kejjt 
up for the next twenty-four years. He 
became Chancellor of the Dxcheqjior in 
1853, and made the first of his remarkable 
Budget speeches. The narrative of Mr. 

Cladstone'a services in Tarliament as 
CSiancotlor of the Exchequer, Leader of the 
House of Common.'!, and Prime Minister — 
an office wldch he held four times — is 
almost tantamount to the history of Par- 
liament during the next forty years. The 
veteran aiatesinan having failed to carry 
his Irish Dome liule Bill, resigned in 1894, 
after sitting, w'ith the exception of a year 
and a half, as a rneiabcr of the House of j grew into a thorn tree that blossomed 
Commons from 1832. After four yea '-s evf*ry Christmas Eve. 
of literary leisure, Gladstone cliod, and CLTlNCOB, a valley in the north of 
was publicly honoured by a state funeral | Argy!! -hire, forming a gloomy pass. Hero, 
in Waitniiriatcr Abbey. One of Mio i in 1GU2, occurred tlio massacre of GHencoo, 
grea^t of Parliamentary debaters, Glad- ! when thirly-eight of the Macdonald clan 
stone had a wonderful gift of cIof|iicnce, j wore l)ut.*here.l. The head of the clan, 
and an exquisitely beautiful voice. He | M icran, was late in submitting to William 
has left behind him a groat record of ! flL, x^nd in order to make an example of 
reforms and of wise domestic moiuures, ; liini, the royal troopsj, whilst entertained 
but his foreign policy siiflercd from tho j as fnonds, treacherously attacked his 

oveqiovoring Impulse of his sympathir^-! 

with all nationalities struggling to bo free 
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taw materials are melted in furnaces, 
and the fluid is passed from one 
compartment to another until all Impuri- 
ties nave been removed. It is then used 
for bottle mak in g, window glass, or crown 
glass, A process of slow cooling In ovens, 
known as annealing, takes away the 
excessive brittleness that the glass other- 

OlW PADramO or STADUNa Is an 

art of Nortliem Europe, w'hich arose In the 
12th century, and reached its turning 
point in the time of the Tudore. The 
development of mosaics and frescoes on 
the walls of Italian churches rendered it 
an unnecessary art in that country. The 
b^t Work Is now done, as it w^as in the 
Middle Ages, by the method known as 
' mosaic gUisa.” It may bo distinguished 
by the characteristic way In wlilch the 
loads do not follow the outlines of the 
figures, but boldly intersect them, enclosing 
rich and variegated plots of colour. An 
inferior method called ** enamelled glass" 
proceeds by painting entirely on white 
glass, and fusing the pigments to fix them. 
The leads in this case follow the contours 
of the design, and are concealed ; but 
transparency is lost, and the effect is 
a blurred one. 

GLASTONBURY, in Somerset, near 
Wells, is a small township of 3,000 inhabi- 
tants, and possesses the ruins of a monas- 
tery and many quaint domestic buildings. 
Hither, ti'aditiou had it, .Joseph of Ari- 
mathea carried the Holy U rail, and hore 
lie planted his stalF, which took root and 


and independent. 

GLAMORGANSHIRE, 


the great coal 


who 


assjcmblcd kinsfolk. 

GLENDOWER, a Welsh chief 
opposed Henry IV, He carried on a 
ImrasHing border warfare until 1403, when 


county of ^uth Walesa, coiripr&os one of , lie joined Earl Percy (Hotspur), ^lo was 
the richest coal-fields in Great Britain. At* 


Merthyr-Tydvil arc large iron-works, 
and copper smelting is carried on at 
Swansea and Ncatli. CurdliT, the chief 
port, does a great carrying trade both i.’ 
coal and Spanish ores. 

GLAND^I^S, a contagious and fatal 
disease to which stablemen as well as 
horses and asses are liable. It shows 
itself in inflamed ulcers, which break out 
on the nose and in various parts of t!»e 
body. Unhealthy or in-vcntilats!d stabler, 
render an animal liable to the 
The Board of AijricuHure coinpeds the 
immediate blaugUter of every glaiulcred 
horse. 

GLASGOW, the industrial metropolis 
of Scotland, has increased tenfold in j 
population during the pa.st century, and 
m now the second I.irgc-it ciiy in the 
United Kingdom. It stand.s on Ihc Clyde, 
la the county of Lanark, and owes it« 
commercial importance to its river, the 
neighbouring coal-fields and iron- works, 
ana tiie enterprise of its citizens. Steel 
(Bhip-btiildiDg is the most important 
iDaustry in the district, whilst the making 
€i nagines. chemicals, pottery, and textile 
CabtiOB ox all kinds occupies a large 
indostrial population. It boasts a 
tmiveraltv, founded in 1450, and a 
cathedral that has escaped the deatnictive 
seal of Uie early ndamoai; population 
7»8.00d. 

is nrodooed by the oombination 
of riltoa or flint with an alkaU, each as 
tfanieb or one of the aalxs of eodiam. The 


in roholiion against the king. Hotspur 
was slain at the Battle of Shrewsbury, bnt 
Glcndower died without submitting to 
English rule. 

GLENMGRE, a long narrow valley 
i extending from the Moray Firth on Uic 
north-east to Bock Linnhe on tlie sonth- 
wc.it, a loiiglh of 100 miles, contains three 
lofha — Ncs-?. O'u’h, and Loohie. The 
Oaledonian Canal connects these lochs, 
thus forming a complete communication 
between the cast and wc&t coasts of 
Scothiiid. 

CLOBIGERIHA is a unicellular animal- 
cule. eiK-lojed in a shell perforated by 
innumerable pores through w'hich the 
r.uiTnnl thru-sU out processes to obtain 
food. It lives in the ocean, and in some 
regions, e.g.. the Atlantic, it occurs in 
such myriads, that the empty shells 
accumulating on the ocean floor form 
a mud known as globigerina ooze. This 
ooze is chalk in the i,rocess of manufacture. 
The great chalk clitTa of England have 
been lorined in this way, layer by 
hiyor, at the bottom of some prehistoric 
oocun in the course of a vast period of 
time and then gradually raised above 
sea level by subterranean forces. 

GLOUCESTER, tlie county town of 
Gloncestersliirc, situated on the river 
Severn, where It b^lns to be tidal. It is 
an ancient city as witness its many Roman 
remains. The siege and defence of Qloa> 
cesto: in 1643 are famous. Robert Raikes 
here founded the first Sunday School in 
1780, The cathedral dates back to the 


11th centdxy, and many paaris aii 
tremely beautiful ; poptilatlon iDjOOO. 

GLOW WORBL M Bnglidi of ’ 
a spedes of beetle, which emits a gvesa 
phosphorescence flrmn the end of the 
abdomen. The female alone Is a fllow* 
worm proper; it is a wingless, gnxb-llka 
insect. The male is a win^ Imtte, and 
is attracted to the female by the pide green 
light it displays. 

GLUE, an impure gelatine made from 
the hides and hoofs of cattle and horses, 
and the refuse and clippings of tanneries* 
These are treated in tanks with quick- 
lime, and afterwards steamed and boiled. 
Tlie resulting jelly is thou drawn off and 
dried. Scottish glue, which is considered 
the best in the market, is largely used by 
piano and cabinet-makers. 

GLUTEN. If wheat flour be kneaded 
in a stream of water, so that tlie soluble 
matter, starch, be caivicd away, there 
remaiiK^ a sticky substance caked glutCBU 
It is this gluten that enables the dough 
to undergo the process of baking, without 
crumbling to dust. In a moist state, the 
gluten rapidly putrefies, but it does not 
readily decompose after being baked. It 
contains the chief flesh-forming constita* 
cnt3 of the grain. 

GLYCERINE, called by its discoverer, 

In 1779, “ the sweet principle of oils,*’ is 
obtained by the separation of fats, into 
their constituent parts, glycerine and 
acids. It is largely produced in the 
manufacture of soaps. It is much used 
as a medicine. See Med. Diet. 

GNOAIES, Imaginary dwarf beings 
supposed to exist in the inner parts of 
f.'io earth iind to he guarJiuas of mines, 
minerals and quarries. 

GNOSTICS. During the Isb century/* 
A.b., an effort was made by a body of 
philosophers, who 8.Hsumed this name, to 
fathom tlie true, inward meaning of the 
various mythologies and religious systems 
existing among the numerous races 
included in the Roman Empire, and to 
arrive at a comprehensible solution of tho 
riddle of the universe. Greek and Roman 
mythology, Per-sian and Chaldean bellefe, 
Oie tenets of various scliools of Greek 
philosophy, the Jewish religion, and even 
Uio doctrines of Christianity appear to . 
have been analysed to build up the 
religion of the G nasties. According to 
their earliest teacliinga, the Supremo 
Being is eternal, the source of all good, and 
dwel^ in ilio abyss at an infinite distance 
from the earth. Matter, from w'hich all 
things are made, is also eternal, but the 
Bourco of all evil. From the Supreme 
Being and Matter were generated the 
crons, spirits gifted with the power of 
creating matter from the visiblo universe. 
The most celebrated names among the 
GdobUcs are Cerinthns, Bosilides, Cuipoo- 
tratea, and Satu rninuH. 

GNU or WILDEBEEST, as the Boon 
call it, is an animal found in South Africa, 
combining the characteristics of the ante- 
lope, horse, and buffalo. Its size is that 
of a small horse; its flesh Is nutritious; 
and its horns, which arc common to both 
sexes, resemble those of the buffalo. It 
feeds in herds, which ore continually 
beconflng smaller through the hunter^ 
deadly rifle, and soon tliis animal will he 
rarely seen south of the Limpopo and 
Orange Rivers, 

GOA, a Portuguese city and tlic surround- 
ing district, situated on the west coast pi 
India. Hemp, cowries, bcteluut, Ao., are 
exported. Area about 1,400 square nwea ; 
population 475,000. 

GOAT, an animal found in practleally 
all parts of the world outside the Arotra 
and AntarcUc regions. It is xe 
surefooted and af^e, and la 
adapted to moontalnoQS dietrioli. 
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tfi febommeaded for consumptives, and its 
Aiein. is used toe mating morocco leather. 
The Cashmere goat of North India has long, 
hair, which is used in the manufacture 
of Anawls. The Angora goat of Asia Minor 
has been introduced succesdully into 
Cape Colony, AiiStralia, France and the 
United States. From its hair the finest 
Variety of camlet is made. 

GOAT ISLAND, situated in Uie Niagara 
Diver, divides the Niagara Falla into two 
parts, known as the American and Horse- 
shoe Falls. It is connected by a bridge 
with the United States mulnland. 

GOBELINS, tlie name given to tapestries 
produced at a manufactory in Paris. 
Early in the ICth century a family of 
dyers named Gobelin settled in Paris, 
and there set up tapestry works, which in 
1C62 were bought by Colbert, the minister 
of Louis XIV., with a view to providing 
ttio upholstery of the royal palaces. 
The most celebrated paiutera supplied the 
designs for the tapestries. The richness 
of Uio colouring and the fidelity with which 
tl»ey follow the designs make ** gobelins *’ 
incomparable anting tapestries. The 
works are still carried on. 

QOBL DESERT OF, an immense stretch 
of desert occupying nlmut 300,000 square 
Uiiles of the central depression of tiie groat 
plateau of Asia, north of the Himalayds. 
It is covered with slufting sands or pebbles, 
and is almost bare of vegetatinn. A 
^arsu population inluibits the borders. 
It is thought that a large inland sea 
once occupied the (;entre of this region, 
and the evidence of riand-covered cities 
tiliows that at one lime it poss€v.;cd 
a large population, v.liosc exodus was 
jfjrobx^ly the origin of the waves of 
mvasion tliat 1 l\ 1 to tlic faJl of the Itomaa 
Empire. 

GODFREY OF BOUILLON, h. about 
1061, d, 1100, was the leader of ouo of tin* 
armies of the First Crusade. In 109G lie 
conducted Lis army from Germany along 
tlie Uanubo valley to Constantinople, then 
a Christian city. In 1097 ho captured 
Antioch witli some diniculty, and in 1099 
took Jerusalem, Itef using the title of 
king, ho styled himself “ Uefciider and 
Guardian of ilie Holy Fcpulchre.” A 
great victory on the Plain of Asculon over 
au iavmcnse Moslem army, under the Sul- 
tan of Egypt's made liim supremo in 
Palestine, but he died while (>rganising 
his new rotate. He was equally conspic- 
uous for his bravery and magnanimity. 

GODIVA, the wife of lx.'ofric, earl 
of Mercia and lord of Coventry. It 
is related tliat when (about 1010), en- 
treating her husband to luitigato certain 
grievous taxes from wbich his subjects 
suffered, l.co£iic demanded as the price of 
faia acquiescence that she should ride 
naked on hoi'seback through the streets ot 
Coventry. Having tin^t accjuaintcd the 
people of tlic degradation she intended to 
suffer for tiieir sake, she ordered tliem to 
keep witliin their houstis at tlic time ap- 
pointed, end to refrain from looking at her. 
According to the story, only one man, a 
tailor, afterward.s known ns “ peejiing 
Tom of Coventry,” failed to follow the 
roquest, and ho was struck blind. 

^D’S TRUCE. Towards the end ol 
tba lOUi century the Clhurch made a strong 
effort to decrease tiie havoc caused in 
continental states by turbulent nobles in 
jtiieir private wars with one another. Hy 
titfeateuing heavy penalties, the C’hui-ch 
obtained from the nobles an agreement by 
tiiey promised to abstain from 
wlLtbrn from each Wednesday evening to 
the following Monday morning, and also 
and holy festivals, 
retrain fr^ molesting women, 
igjJAhAjpoorteedjo lollop poooefui 


was called, was first instituted in France, 
and soon became general in western 
Europe. In the 18th OMitiiry, the cen- 
tralisation of power in the person of 
sovereigns of monarchies rwnoved 

the necessity for this compact. 

GODWIN, Earl of Wessex, received hi? 
earldom from the Danish king, Canute, for 
services rendered in helping the latter to 
gain the Crown of England. In 1042 he 
was iiistrumontal in putting Edward the 
Confessor on the throne, and his daiigliter 
Edith became queen-comiort. He headed 
a popular rising in 1051 for the expulsion 
of Edward’s numerous French favourites 
The movement failed, and Godwin and his 
sons went into exile. Returning in 1052, 
the people in a body joined his standard 
find he recovered his old povrer almost 
without a blow. Ho died in 1053, leaving 
a family of able sons, of whom Harold 
became king of England. 

GOETHE. JOHANN WOLFGANG VON, 
h. at Fraokfort-on-the-Maiu, 1749, d. 18.i2 
the grciit-cst of the poets of Germany. 
During his three years at the university of 
Leip'/lg ho began seriously that acute 
analysis of liis own feelings and motives 
which later became habitual, and served 
us the basis of l/:s fjeat poems. During 
his long life he studied entha-nastically a 
great varitdy of subjects, art, chemistry, 
optics, botany, law, etc., on most of which 
lie produced proijC works di9pla3nng much 
origin. ii thought. At the age of twenty- 
five he attracted the notice of the Duke of 
Suxe-Vreinmr, who ennobled him, made 
him t‘re.sirlen( of his eouncil, and remained 
his friend for life. “ Faust ” stands first 
among Gorthe*.s w orks ; “ Iphigcnia,” 

“ Count Egmont,” “ Tasso” and ** Wil- 
helm Meister” are probably ihe best of 
tiie remainder. 

GOG AND MAGOG. It U thought 
that the biblical characters bearing these 
names arc f^ymbolicul for unknown nations 
dwelling north of the Oauc.asus, and 
inimical to the .J O’vs. The Gog and Magc^ 
in the Guildhall, London, are two gigantic 
figures, each 14 feet high, copies of tiiose 
burnt in the G reat Fire. They are supposed 
to be nnages of two giants, who, according 
to Caxton, were the last survival's of a race 
of giants that once inhabited Britain. Up 
to 1837 wicktir-v/ork images of the two 
giants figured in the Lord Mayor’s Show. 

GOLCONDA, a fortress whose walls 
rnciose a vm- extensive area in the n.ative 
State of IJaiderabad, India. Near it are 
the ruins of tiie capital of tlie ancient 
kingdom of Golconda, >vUich lasted till 
1087, aiKl was famous for its diamonds. 
Diamonds are .still cut and polished within 
the fortrcs.s, winch contains the Nizam’s 
treasury, 

GOLD, a valuable yellow mctel, used 
principally for coinage, ornameute, and 
decorative purpawxs. It resists oxidisa- 
tion, and the only acid which dissolves it 
Is aqua-regia, a mixture of nitric and hydro- 
chloric acids. Tlie larg<»t proportion of the 
worhVs gold supply comes from gold - 1 
bearing roc'ks iu which the metal appears I 
in thin streaks or veins ; occasionally the 
presfsice of gold in such rocks can only be 
detected by assaying. Quartz is the most 
common gold-bearing rock, but there is 
scarcely a mineral with w hich gold haij not 
been found as.«^ociated. The gold-ore is 
extracted by ordinary mining nxethods 
and then crushed by machinery. Various 
methoiis aro ndoptM to separate the gold 
from the crushed ore. Tlic latter is some- 
times placed in sloping troughs and water 
allowed to How gently over it. The gold, 
being hea^y, sinks, and is prevented from 
escaping witli the waste, by strips of wood 
fixed at the bottom of Um trough. Mer- 
onry is more commonly used to separate 
tiie gold, sinoe it leadfij (oeas an amalgam 
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with the procioas metal, and can afterwards 
be distilled by heating. In the Rand 
mines the gold is usually extracted by 
cyanide processes. In the case of gold 
found fr^ in river beds and in alluvial 
soils, it may be assumed that water has 
already performed the work of dlsinteg^ 
tion, which, in tUo case of gold-bearing 
rocks, must be done by cmahing 
machinery. 

GOLD-BEATER’S SEEN bi the thin, 

tough, outer coat of the ccecum— a part of 
the lorgeintestine—of the ox. After tbiscoat 
has been stripped off it is carefully cleansed 
and stretched, coated first with fish-glue 
and then with albumen. It is used in the 
manufacture of gold-leaf, and when placed 
upon slight flesh-wounds prevents bleeding, 
GOLD-BEATING, the process of pro- 
ducing exfremely thin Icavc.-j of gold. An 
ingot of gold is taken, rolled into a thin 
strip about Ij^ Inches wide and, after 
annealing, is cut into squares. These 
squares arc placed in piles of seventy-five, 
each square being placed bet\vc®ii pieces 
of tough paper, about four inches square, 
a square of vellum replacing the paper at 
intervals. The whole is then placed in 
a bag of vellum and beaten with a heavy 
hammer till the squares of gold have the 
same area as the squares of paper. Each 
square of gold is then divided into four 
equal parte, and the beating is repeated, 
the paper and vellum being replaced by 
gold-beater’s skin. The dividing and 
beating is again repeated, until the gold 
leaves have a tliicknosa of about the 
282,000th part of an inch. Pure gold-leaf 
is best for out-door decoration, but the 
gold is often alloyed with silver or copper, 
Bometimes botii, to produce different 
shades. 

GOLD COAST. THE. Refer to Index, 
GOLDEN BULL, an edict Issued by the 
Emperor Cliarlcs IV., in 1356. to rebate 
the proceedings at an imperial election. 
It remained iu force until the close of the 
" Holv Roman Empire ” in 1806. 

GOLDEN FLEECE, THE, in Greek 
mythology, was the fleece of the winged 
ram on w’hich I’hryxus and his sister Helle, 
the cluldren of King Atliainas of Thebes, 
escaped from the wrath of their stepi- 
motiier, luo. Helle fell off into file sea 
and was drowned on the journey, but 
Phryxus reached ColchU, the kingdom of 
his relative, Aetos. Pliryxus, on iiis 
arrival, sacrificed the ram to .1 upitw, and 
V. as shortly afterwards murdered by Aetes 
for tlie sake of the ficocc. The recovery 
of this fleece was the objei;t of the famous 
voyage of the Argonauts under Jason, 
who w as connected by blood with Phryxos. 
The story is prettily told in Kingsley’s 
“ Heroes.” 

GOLDEN GATE, THE. (1) A strait, 

2 miles in width, connecting I8an Francisoo 
Bay with the Pucifle OcCiiu. (2) A gate 
iu the w'all of Theo losius. Constantinople, 
now walled up bec.vuso of a Tortish 
tradition that tlie conqueror of the city 
shall enter tliroiigh it. 

GOLDEN HORN, THE, a narrow, 
crescent-shaped inlet of the Bosphorus, 
about 6 miles in length, tliat forma the 
harbour of Gonstantlnopio azjl separates it 
from its suburbs, Galata and Pera. It is 
usually crowded with shipping and boats. 

GOLDEN LEGEND, THE. A collection 
of the lives of tiie princip.il saints compiled 
in Latin by Jsa^obas dc Voraidne in the 
13th oetitury, translated into the ianguo^ 
of Western Europe, and ilnring the Middle 
Ages read with religlona forvour. It it 
also the name of a dramatic poem by 
Longfellow, set to music la a cantata by 
Sir Arthur Sullivan. 

GOLDEN BOSE, ornament nt 
wrought gold, solemnly blessed by tbb 
Pope, and sent annually to eome 


: 
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or community Whom he \vlshe8 especially GOOD HOPE, CAFE OF. a protnontoiy cUariofc towards the temple of Zeue. 
to n onour, on account of their loyal neaur the soutbem extroinity of Africa. According to the l^end, tne chcrtoe fell 
to the Church. It was discovered by Bartholomew Diaz in on a peasant, Gordius, who afterwards 

GOLD LEAF, See Oold-heattng. 1486, and called by him the Cape of SiormSf dedicated his chariot to Zeus. He is said 
GOLDSflinXL OLIVER, h. at Pallas, but his sovereign, John II. of Portugal, to hare fastened the pole of the chariot to 
Ireland, 1728, a. in London, 1774, w'aa the gave it the name it now bears. It was the yoke with such an intricate knot that, 
of ^ a Protestant clergyman. After first doubled, in 1497, by another Portu- in time, a report spread that the man who 
disappointing his relatives by wasted giiese mariner, Vasco da Qama. could untie it would conqu^ Asia. Alex«> 

coJOTee of study at Trinity College, Dublin. GOOD PARLIAMENT. THE. In 1370 under of Macedon made short work of the 
Md at Edinburgh, ho made the “ grand the court of Edward 111. had become so dillicult task by cutting tlirougti the knot 
of Europe on foot, supporting him- corrupt, mainly owing to the cvilinnuoiico with his sword. “To cut the Gordian 
self chiefly by his flute, on whicli he was exerted by a courtesan, Alice Perrem, over tnot” now denotes a rough and ready 
a moderate player. The experiences the King, that Parliament, backed by imuiner of solving a diiriculty. 
gathered during this tour served him in Edward the Black Prince, impeached GORDON, ADAM LINDSAY, h. in the 
good stead when he began his hterary Perrers and the moat guilty of the courtiers, Azores, 1833, d. 1870, ti\e greatiist of 
car^r. Heturning to London in 3 7a(J, he punished the ofl'cndciM, and received pro- Australian poets, emigrated to Australia 
produced luunerous works in prose and mises of redress of grievances. Thodcjth in 1853 to seek his fortune. After trying 
ve^, which, but for iiis simple good- of the BJimk Prince tlie same year, and t lie sheep-farming, cattle-driving and other 
native and lack of pnjdencc in money subsequent as.sinnption of power b}’' John vocations with ill-success, be cornmitt,od 
affairs, would have brought him ease and of Gaunt, undid the good work ucconi- suicide at JTelbourno in a fit of despair, 
amuence. Ilis poems, ‘“Tlio Deserted plished by this parliament. liis “Sea-spray and Smoke-drift” aud 

Village ” and “The Traveller,” his plays, GOOD TEMPLARS, a temporame “ Aslitnrotli,” coutain, among inferior 
‘She Stoop.s to Conquer” and “The society of strict total abstinence principles, vvnrk, some beautiful Ivrios • but hia 
Good-naturc<l Man,” his novel, “The Vicar founded in the United StJitcs, 1S5‘.». It reputation rests on “Bush Ballads and 
of Wakeflold,” and his many charming iias ceremonies, badges and pusiwvords 1 Galloping Biiymcs,” whicii contains the 
essays are full of kindly Iiumour and human similar to those of the Freemasons, ftwas f»opular ballad “ llpw we boat the 
sympatliy, and give him a very high place introdiu^cd into England in 18C8. Its Favourite.” 

!3 literature. hoadtpiartors are in Biriningbani. GORDON-BENNETT CUP, a trophy 

GOLDSMITHS^ COMPANY formed in GOODWIN SANDS, THE, arc dangerous offered by Mr. Gordon- Hon iiott, proprietor 
London, 1130, for the protection of the sandbanks stretching for about 10 miles of the Vor/r Herald, for international 
trade. The asisaying of gold and silver in a dire<’.tion parallel to the coast of Kent, comiictition. The first competition was 
was the ciiief of the Company’s powers, from which tl»ey are separated by a road- held in lt)f)0. In the first six c«>m- 
W'hich contiriue to this day. Even the sioad, about 5 miles in width, called the jaditions, France has won tlie cup four 
metal coined at the Aliiit is tested by Downs. Atlow water large patc)»cs of tl.e tin)c?, England once, and Germany once, 
tliem. Tiie comTuniy is very rich and s;uid arc left linn and «h-y. Four lidd- I'he last-named with a Mercedes machine 
spends about 1140, 0()0 a year on education, slops, of which three are provided with, attained a speed of 49', miles per hour, 

charities, &o. In 1015 goldsruitlis began gongs and one with a syren for use in fogiry GORDON, CHARLES GEORGE, b. at 

to act as bankers. (HOdsniitiis* Hall i-< weatlior, numerous buoys, and the c\fT Woohvicli, 1833, d. at Khartoum, 1885, 
in Foster Lane, Chcapside. (sSee IhiU increasing proportion of vessels driven by was liic son of an officer in the Royal 
Marks.) steam, have rendered these sands practi- Artil'ory. He received a commission in 

GOLD STICK, a court onicial in England cally harmless. Tradition rays tiiat the the Boyul Engineer In 1852, and served 
who attends the sovereign in stale cere- sands once fomied part of the mainland, in the Crimean War. In the China War 
monies, carrying as the in-siguia of Ids tluit they were inchuied in the cstatc.s of of ISOO he took part in the capture of 
office a gilt .stick or wnnd. 'J'he office is Earl Godwin, and that the sea, in 1097, J’ckin by the British. Two years Inter 
held in turn by the colonels of the three broke down the protecting dykc« and he commanded a Chinese force whicli put 
regiments of liou.sehold cavalr3'. overwhelmed the district, down 1!>e formidable Taeping Rebellion, 

GOLF is a game played with small balls GOODWOOD, tlie country scat of the and was raised by the Emperor of Oiiiua to 
and cJul« of various shapes, on uneven Duke of Richmond, BCands near the sum- the highest rank for his services. In 1878 
ground, more or less waste. Each player mit of the South Downs among channing he entered tlie service of the Khedive of 
bas a separate ball. Tl.e counso bus' at scenery, about ID/ miles from Chu’hestcr. 3'lgypt, and for nearly seven years (the last 
intervals of 150 to i.:Vj yards a number of Its pictan«que rficecoursc is the scene of three a-’ governor of the Soudan) laboured 
smooth greens, each witli a hole in it, and one of the best-attended and mod f.asliion- indcfalig.ably to suppress the slave trade, 
the object of each pl.aycr is to get his ball able race meetings of the ye.ir. “ (joocl- and establisli law and order in the basin 
into each of those holes m turn and so w'ood AVeek ” follows the close of the of the Cpper Nile. In 1881, at the request 
round the course with the least number London season. of the British Government, ho once mor« 

•f strokes. The one wJio wins at the GOODYEAR, CHARLES, b. ISbO. d. proceeded to the Soudan, which was now, 

greater number of holes wins tlie round. 1800, an American iron manufacturer, who with the exception of a few' isolated garri- 
ftometime.s two jilayers oil each side strike made valuable improvements in the son.«, in the hands of the Mahdi and liis 
tlio same bull alternately; the match is preparation of rubber and < I is^'overed liic fiuiatic.al hordes of revolted Soudanescr. 
then Called a “foursome.” Golf has been raetliod of vulcanising it; thus enublin;: A month after his arrival at Khartoum he 
played in Bcotland for some centuries, it to be used in a great variety of way. s. wasbf»sieged by the Mahdi. After holding 
It wra-s introduced into England in 1801, GOORKAS. t?ee Ghurkas. cut lor a year, the fortress fell, and with it 

and bas since become very popular. GOOSE, a well-known web-footed bird its brave defender. The relief expedition 

GOLGOTHA. Bee Calvary. which is much esteemed for its fltsh ; ils sent out under General Wolseley arrived 

GOLIATH, ilie giant of liic Philistines, quills and soft feathers are also in constant within sight of the walls of liiiartoum, 
who was slain by tlie shepherd -boy, David, demand. Though proximity to water is just two days too late to savo one of the 
in the war between tlie I’hilistiiuM and tlie necessary for their proper rearing, they most noble, iiumano. ])ioua and courageous 
Israelites under King Saul. See 1 Samuel seldom swim and never dive. Gec.ie are heroes of Fngiis'i history, 
xvii. reared in all parts of England, particularly GORDON RIOTS. In J 778 the passing 

GON'DOLA, a long, narrow boat with in Lincolnshire and East Anglia. Before of a Catholic Jtolief Bill tlirough Parlia- 
carved ends rising higli out of the the draining of the Fen District, the wild luent roused great opposition amongst 
water, chiefly used on the cauals of goose, from which the common domesti- large numbers of the Protestants of London. 
Venice. The boats average 30 feet in cated variety is descended, bred tbere in For nearly tw'O years the excitement 
lengtii by 4 in breadth. There is usually thousands. Holland and Germany supply increa-'cd, and finally broke out into 
in uie centre a sort of curtained cabin for tlie Ijondon markets with enormou.? frightful riots, when Lord George Gordon, 
the passengers. Tlio gondolier, standing quantities of geese. The liver of the goose a lialf-cra-zy fanatic, marched at the head 
in the stern, propels and guides the boat was considered, even in Roman times, a of 50,000 persons to present a iietition for 
by means of a broad-bladcd oar, in the great delicacy, artificial means being repeal to tlie House of Ooranions. For 
proper handling of wdiich great skill is employed to enlarge the liver in the living five days the mob took possession of Lon- 
Beoeasary. The increase of small steam- bird. The put6 de foie gras of Btrass- don, pillaging ami burning Catholic and 
boats seems likely to drive these pic- burg, is obtained from gwsc confined in Protestant property alike. The riot/ 
tnreBque vessels from Venetian canals, an apartment kept at a high temperature, were finally .suppressed by regular troops, 
GOODALL, FREDEIRICK, &. 1822, d. to proiluce morbid enlargement of the but not before nearly 600 of the riot^ 
1204, showed an early talent for art ; when liver. In tlieir flight, wild gecso take had been killed and w'o^do^ Dickens 
only seventeen exhibited a picture in the up a V formation, witli a single gander has an account of these riots in his novel 
Boyi^ Academy, and in 1863 became R.A. leading at the angular point. “ Barnaby lludge.” 

His early pictures were chiefly English GORDIAN KNOT, THE. Phrygian GORE, CHARLES, BISHOP, h. 1853, 
social and historical subjects. After delegates consulting the oracle at Delphi, was first principal of the Pusey Memorial 
visiting Egypt and Italy he painted on the choice of a king, w’ere told to elect Ubrary, 1884, vicar of Radley, near 
Eastern pictures. the first man they met riding on an ox- Oxford, 1893 ; Canon of West^nster, 
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lS9i-19d9. He was made Bishop of 
WofToestef In 1902 and translated to ilie 
new see of Birmingham, 1004. lie is 
the author of many thoughtful and original 
essays, sermons, and other religious works, 
and in 1890 ho ed’.Uid “ Lux Mundi.” 
contributing to that work a paper on 
“ Tlie Holy S pirit a nd Inspiration.” 

GOR(K)NS, THE, in Greek mythology, 
were three winged sisters, Stheno, Euryale 
and Medusa, wdio were reproaented witli 
hair entwined witti serpents, brazen hands 
and teeth, impcnetr.ablc scales on tlicir 
bodies and eyes that turned to stone all 
beholders. Medu.'s.a, who alone, of the 
three waa mortal, w’aa slain by Perseus with 
the aid of magic wc.apoiis given him by 
Hermes and Athene. Pei'seus i)rc.senbid 
the hc.'ui of Medusa to Athena, who fixed 
it in her shield and employed it to ov«t- 
come her enemies. Tlii^ story is well told 
to Kingsley’s” 11 eroe;-..” 

GORILLA, THE, the largest of the 
anthropoid apes, inhaliilsthe ii'- n.'.('st]iarts 
of the Equatorial forests of ^Vost Africa. 
When full grown it ig between 4 and f» feet 
in height, and has enormous strenrjth. 
It seldom seeks an encounter, but when at 
bay it is a dangerous cuoiny. t'ruit lt»rms 
its principal food. Among it bears 
the closest rcsemblani'e, to i rm in its 
general strucluve, but its intd'i 'onco of 
a lower order than that of tlie cnimfianzee. 
Hitherto it has proved unturneable. 

GORKY, MAXIM, the lum m.mo of a 
popular Jl\i.‘-iuan novelist, b. ]St)S. In 
liid early daj's he was in turn an iken 
painter, podiar, scullery boy, g.o dcm r. 
watchman, and baker’s apprentice. Jii.s 
best work.s h.ave been trauidated into 
JLlnglish : — ” Ibreo of ^J'l.em,” “'ji c 
O utcasts.” ” The Orloif Gouplo,” a i-in y 
called “The Lovror Deptins,” Ac. CciKy 
is a llnssian revolutinmirv le-oicr. 

GOSHEN, a district of ancient Lgvpt 

E resented by Plniraoli to the father and 
rrfchrcn of JotiCiih. It is supposed to 
have lain between theca dorn branch of tlie 
Nile delta and the Isthnms of Suez, and to 
have stretched south to the latitude ot the 
modern Isiuailia, but its exact limits iire 
Btill doubtful. 

GOTHENBURG SYSTEM, originated in 
Gothenburg, l«(jr>, a licensing .^ystcju in 
which all pnblic-hou.ses ore kef.t by a 
company liccnsoii by the authoritias umlcr 
a I)aid manager, all profits above f> per 
cent, on tlic coiniiany’s capital going to the 
town treasury. 

GOTHIC ARCHITECTURE prevailed in 
the Middle Ag(i9 until the revival of the 
classic styles of Greece and Home in I lie 
16th century. The builders of the 
Benaisaarice (as tliis revival was ealU.’d), 
first adopted Uic term (iuhic to cx})res.s 
their contempt for what, to them, was a 
harbarous style. Careful study of the 
principle.s of Gothic architecture has long 
since replaced contempt by admiration, and 
during the 19Lh century many line build- 
ings, especially churches, ^\ere built in 
this style. Many of the finest mcUi;evul 
churches in Europe are Gothii% the most 
distingulsliing features being the pointed 
arches of the dooi*s and windows, ami the 
groining of the roofs. Clustered pillars, 
Bpu-es, piiin.'ioles and towers all add to the 
imi)osiiig elT(rt of Gothic churches, la 
England tins stylo began to sujiersede ths 
Norman style, ' with its rounded arches 
in the middle of the 12th century, and 
reached its highest development in the 
18th, during which century many of our 
noblest cathedrals and churches were built. 

GOTHS, a 'J’eutonic race whoso earliest 
Known home was the southern shores and 
Baltic. They gradually 
“grated TOuthward tiirough Central 
contujy, A.D., 

•etued to districtB bordering on the north 


of the Black Sea and the Danube. By the 
middle of tlie 4th century the Goths had 
become the dominant race of the non- 
Roman part of Europe, and their kingdom 
extended in a broad band from the Black 
Sea to the Baltic, (Domstant attacks on 
tlie Roman frontiers had led the Roman 
Emperor, Aurelian, to coTicede Dacia, 
a country north of the Danube, to a large 
sectiou of the Goths, on condition that they 
supplied men to the Roman army. Tlicsc 
Goths and their destiendants were after- 
w’ards spoken o-l as Visigoths^ i.c.. Western 
Goths, to distinguish them from the 
remainder, the OstrogntliSy or Eastern Gotlis. 
'I’he Dunni^h invasion about 376 drove 
tlio Visigoths over the Danube, where, 
after severe fighting, they settled, with 
spedal privileges, under Roman rule. 
Under their leader, Alaric, they rose in 
rebellion, over-rau Greece, and entering 
Italy took Rome by storm in 410. On 
Alaric’s death soou after, they left Italy 
for Gaul, and there helped to crush the 
iluns under Attila. Driven by the Franks 
over the Pyrenees, they formed a kingdom 
in Spain, but in the Klh century MoorLh 
invasions hd to closer union with the 
Spanish peoples, and as a distinct nation 
the Visigotliri disappeared. 

GOUGH, VISCOUNT, h. 1779, d. 1809, 
a (iBtiiiguihhed British general, who. in 
1842, Vjrought the First Chinese War to a 
successful conclusion. Ju 1843 he d te-.deti 
the Muhrattas at Maharajpur, and in 
IS la defeated the Sikhs at Sobnion. As 
a reward for liLs s( r vices he was now raised 
to the peer ee. In lS-19 he again deb ated 
tb.e Sikhs at ( liilliamvallah — a dear-bought 
victory ; and by a lirird defeat of the SiU’iis 
.nt Gujerat, added tiie I’unjub to the 
British Jiiiii’.he. 

GOULD, JAY, b. 1830, d. 1892, an 
American financier. At (he age of twenty- 
one he had ama.ssed suflideut capital to 
begin speculating in luilway shi res, and, 
setting up as a sto<‘k-broker in New York 
in l>'r)9, he gradually acquired largo 
intere.-.ts in most of the United 8tate.s 
railways. Jic left about £12,000,000 at 
Ills death. 

GOTTU), JOHN, h. at Lyme, Dorset, 1804, 
d. 1881 ; a most enthusia.stic and patient 
ornithoh'gist. lie was appointed curator 
of tlie Zoological Society’s Muse.iun in 1837, 
and soon after visited AiLstrulia, where ho 
spent some j’ears investigating the fauna. 
His chief productions are, ” Birds of 
AiLstralia,” “ Mammals of Aastrulia,” 

Family of Kangaroos.” and unfinished 
works oil the birds of Great BriUiin, Asia, 
and New Guinea, liis luaguilicout collee- 
tioii of humming birds is now’ in the 
Natui’al llFtory Museuiu, South Keu^dag- 
ton 

GOUNOD, CHARLES FRANCOIS, 6. at 

Paris, 1818, d. 1893; a great French 
musical composer. He resided in England 
from 1870 to 1875, but the greater part of 
his life was spent in France. As a com- 
poser of songs and short pieces he is inucii 
ailniired. Ilia longer works, which dis- 
play a w onderful mu.v, .!ry of oTchcstration, 
include the oratorio of “ The Redemption “ 
and the opera of” j’au.st.” 

GOWER, JOHN. 6. about 1.323, d. BIOS ; 
one of the earliest of English poets, lie 
contributed liberally to the funds of ^ft 
Saviour’s, Southwark, in wliioh his tomb 
can still be seen. His works are very 
sober and moral in tone, and include 
” t^iieculum Meditantis,” ” V ox Clamanils” 
(an account of the Pe.asauts’ Revolt in 
1 381 ), and ** Confessio iVninutls.” Chaucer, 
his friend and probably bis one-time pupil, 
speaks of him as tho ” Moral Gower.” 

GOWRIE, CARSE OP, a tract of low- 
I land in Pertlishire, lying between tiie Tay 
and tlie Sidlaw llilla It has a rich, clayey 
1 soil, and one of the most fexUle districts 
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in the British Isles, Wheat and beans aril 

tho chief crops. 

GRACES, THE THREE, Aglaia, Thalia, 
and Eupbrosyne were called by the Greeks, 
charites^ and were represented as Uie 
daughters of Zeus. They pensonlfiod grace, 
beauty, and mirth — three qualities which, 
in the older mythology, were united in one 
goddess. Aphrodite. 

GRACE, WILLIAM GILBERT, h. 1818, 

a doctor by profession, for some forty ye.ar« 
considered as Erudand’s ” champion ” 
cricketer, and familiarly known as “ W. 
G.” As a batsman and all round 
cricketer ho has never t)een equalled. 

GRADUAL PSALMS, or “Songs of 
Degrees.” are Psalms 120-134 inclusive, 
and said to have been so named because 
one of them w'as sung on each of the 
fifteen steps betw’ecri the courts of the 
.Tow’ish temjde. 

GRAFTING, in horticulture, is the 
process of inserting a liranch, twig, biid. or 
even a root of one plant into another 
plant of the same sj'ocios, with a view to 
their vital union, ({rafting is employed 
for various purposes : to preserve rare 
specimens w'hich could not be reproduced 
with certainty from tho seed, to increase 
the finer qualities of fruit trees, or to pro- 
duce dwarf varieties of great fruitfulneaer. 
Union docs not take phu;e unless the 
alburnum (the soft white wood next the 
inner bark) of each filant is brought into 
contact. The graft ahvays retains its own 
peculiar leaver, llo’.veis, and fruit. 

GRAIL or GRAAL. The Holy Grail, or 
j Faii.rnti!, was a iniraeulous ve-isel which 
forme. 1 the subject of many mediaeval 
romaiif’cs. I’hen* are many versions of the 
media'val legend, but in rnost of theiji the 
grail U a eup sent from heaven and used by 
Christ at the l>.tst Supper. Joseph of 
Arimathea got possession of it, but after 
hia death tho grail, owing to the sinful- 
ness of ite guardians, wuvs snatehed back to 
heaven, theic to be retained until a saintly 
hero w’ortliy of the charge should appear 
on earth. Naturally, the Holy Grnrl 
entered into tho legends of King Arthur 
and his knight v 11:00 of whom, Galahad, 
Percival, and Bors sot out in quest of it. 
The Grail in these legends symbolises 
chastity. 

GRAMME, the unit of mass or weight in 
tho Metric F^'stem. Jiefer to ‘‘Metric 
System” in f/Kirr. 

GRAMPIANS, THE, a name .applied to 
the system of mountains in Scotland, 
stretching north-east from ttic wc'^t coast 
of Argyle. 'Fho exact limits of the system 
are not clearly defined, Ben Nevus is its 
highest peak (4,400 ft.). The name is 
derived from Mtms Grampius^ a mountain 
whose exact locality is inueh disputed, 
which Tacitus give,s as tho scene, of Agri- 
cola’s victory over Gi.ilgacus in 80 A.D, 

GRAMPUS, a cetacean animal found in 
nearly all parts of tho ocean outside tlio 
Arctic and Antarctic regions. It is 
oc’casionnlly seen in British sc:i.s. It be- 
longs to the dolphin family, and when full 
grown often attains a length of from 20 to 
25 ft. It feeds on salmon, small doljihins, 
and porpoises ; and troops of them have 
been knowui to attat'k whales. The name 
i.s a sailor’s comqition of grati pez, U»« 
Spanisli for” big lish.” 

GRANADA, formerly the capital of the 
Moorisli kingdom in tlie south of Spain. 
It was oapiiired by tlie Spaniards in 1492, 
It is famous for its old Ylooiish palace, tlie 
Alhamlrra, and for its caUn\h’al, in which 
U the splendid tomb of I'erdiuand and 
Isabella; population 70, Odd. 

GRAND PRIX, LE tiie ” big prize ” 
race of France, corresponding in import- 
ance to the English ” Derby,” is an inter- 
national race for tlireo-year-olds, run at 
Longchomps, situated in the Boia de 
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^arls. B was by 

KapdlM Xn. in 1803, and ia xon on the 
Jtoftda yol A« k>twee>E. 

. ;dKftaNXXSL a crysiaUinQ^rock eomposed 
.oft ijtiarte, f^par, and mica. It is one of 
JAat oldest of the igneous rooks. The 
ipranite of which so many moimtaina and 
ciij^ consist has boon brought to the sur- 
face by earth-movements and by denu- 
dation in post ages. It is extensively used 
for building purposes and lor roads. The 
ancient Egyi)tians were very expert in 
inanjpulating this rock, tiieir working and 
pdishing of it being of a very high order. 
The gray granite of Aberdeen and the pink- 
tinted granite of Peterhead are used 
largely in England for ornamental purposes. 

GRANT, SIR JAMES HOPE, 6. Itm, 
d. 1875. fouglit in tlie Chinese War, 
,1841--2, in the two Sikh warn, 1845-6, 
and 1848-9, and played a conspicuous part 
in the suppression of the Indian Mutiny, 
1857-8. lie was in command in tliC 
Chinese War, 1859, when Pekin W'as 
captured. For his conduct in this most | 
successful war he received the thanks of , 
Parliament and was gazetted G.C.B. 

GRANT, ULYSSES, b. at Point Pleasant, 
Ohio, 1822, d. 1885 ; a distinguish(yl 
American general and president of the 
United States. On the outbreak of tl?e 
American Civil War, Grant joined the 
Pederal army as colonel, and soon rose to 
the rank of brigadicr-gcncrul of volunteers. 
A scries of victories in Louisiana over the 
Oonfedorates led to liis appointment to the 
command of the entire federal forces. 
His plan of divitling the FederaLs into 
several armies and keo])iiig up a constant 
attack to prevent the Confederates from 
resting or concentrating, met with entire 
saa:es8. Grant was elected president of 
the United States in 18GS and again in 
1872. The failure of a bank in W'hich all 
his money was invested led him to publish 
Ids memoirs to support Ids family. Al- 
though suffering agony from cajiccr, the 
work was completed four days before Ids 
death. 

GRANVILLE, GEORGE LEVESON- 
GOWER, second eurl, b. 1815, d. 1891, 
a statesman who played a most useful part 
in many liibcrul miidstries by his tact, 
oourte.^y, and conciliatory manners. He 
held the post of l-'oreign Secretary in 
Lord John llusseU's government, 18.51, 
and from tlmi time held office in every 
liberal Government, either a.s Colonial or 
Foreign Secretary. He was remarkable 
for his perfect command of Frencli and 
was considered the best after-dinner 
speaker of his day. 

GRAPESHOT, originally a number cl 
small balls enclosed in a canvas bag. to be 
tired from cannon. In a later form the 
bolls were joined in three tiers hy circular 
iron plates connected by a central pin. 
When diHc.harged they Kprc.ad and were 
very effective. Tiio latest form w ca.ycj 
or canisler-slwt, the balls being enclosed 
ia A sheet-iron cylinder. 

GRATTAN, HENRY, 5. at Dublin, 1746, 
d* 1820 : a famous Irish orator and states- 
taon. Alter studying law in London he 
was called to the Irish bar, and three years 
in 1775, entered tlie Irish Parliament. 
Here he warmly advocated the removal of 
authority exercised by the EnglLsIi 
Psrlisrnewt o^'cr tiio Irish Farliamcut. 
His attitude led to the enrolment of 80,000 
Irish volunteers, astcnsibly for tlie defence 
of Ireland. England, hampered by wars 
wiiti lYanee, Spain, and the Aincrioan 
ecdonJals, was compelled to yield to the 
Irish demands, and Ireland found itself the 
possessor of ** Home Bule.^* Parliamen- 
SiiT oammtion, and the Irish Rebellion of 
I7w,4«d ti» the Union of Great l^tain and 
Msnd in 1801) with ono Forliaiiiefttneet- 
ttfinliondon. Xn 1805 Grattan sat in the 
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United Parliament, and till his death 
worked inoessantiy for Oatholio emanol- 
pation. As a statesman he was broad- 
minde d, dia l ntere Bted, and patriotic. 

GRAVELOnT!, a village in Alsaoe- 
liorralne, where was fought, In 1870, the 
most sauguinary battle of the Franco- 
German War. Both sides claim the 
victory, but the fact tiiat Marshal Bazaine 
withdrew under the protection of the walls 
of Metz, relinquishing his road of retreat, 
Jnstlfle s the German claim. 

GRAVITATION, an attractive force 
which ail bodies exert mutually upon one 
anotlier. Newton, who was the first to 
suggest the existence of tills force, stated, 
after exhaustive experiments, his famous 
Law of Gravitation : — “ Eveiy particle of 
matter in the universe attracts every other 
particle of matter with a force exerted 
along the straight line joining the particles, 
the force being directly proportional to the 
product of tiie respective mosses of the 
particles, and inversely proportional to the 
square of tiie distance between tlieir 
centres of gravity." 

GRAY. THOMAS. 5. in London, 1716, 
d. 1771, ono of the most .scholarly and most 
polished of English lyrical pocks. After 
threse years at Cambridge University he 
made t’ao *' grand tour of Europo." In 
1768 he was appointed Prohissoc of Modern 
History at Cambridge. His “ Elegy in a 
Country Churchyard " ia considered one of 
I tlie finest productions in the English 
language, and alone will ever give him a 
high place among poets. Ilia odea on 
“ A Distant ihrospeot of Eton College," 

" The Progre.33 of I’of’sy," and “ 'i'he 
Bani " are excellent, but clo not reach the 
high level of the “ Elegy." 

GREAT BRITAIN. The name was first 
used officiallj for Uds island by James I. on 
his accession to the English throne in 1003, 
but its legal use dates from the Union of 
the English and .Scottish Parliaments in 
1707. Previous to 1603 the name had 
been employed by uxiters to distinguish 
our island from Brittany, sometimes called 
Lesser Britain. Geograplucally speaking, 
Great Britain consists of Englanil, Wales, 
and Se'otland, but the widespread accept- 
aiic.'^ of the term “Greater Britain" 
.suggests that Ireland is now deemed an 
integral part of Great Britain. Refer to 
‘•United Ringdoni" in Index, 

GREAT EASTERN, THE, for ninny 
years the largest ship .'.float. Tto length 
was G91 ft., greatest breadth 83 ft,, and 
tonna;»e 22,500. I’.olh paddles and screw 
supplied the propelling power. It w’as 
built at Milwall and Uunclicd in 1H.5.S. 
The vessel proved a financial failure froTo 
the very outset. lYom 1865 onwards she 
was employed in layii.g cal)les across the 
Atlantic and in the Mediterranean and Ucd 
Seas. She was sold at Idvcrpool in 1H88 
for £58,000 (one thirteenth of her original 
cost) and broken up. 

GREBE, a genua of aquatic turds of 
whw'U five diatiuct speivics are found in the 
British Islands. The skin, especially that 
of the Great Crested Grebe, is used for 
muffs and trimmings. 

GREECE, a small country in south-east 
Europe, about the size of Bcoll.and, with 
half as many pcpyile. Jifor^a, its souLiicm 
iialf, Is a peniasula, joined to the conti- 
nental portion by the Isthmus of Corinth, 
now pierced by a ship-canal. lU islands 
form a large portion of thn khi •itoni, and 
con»pi i-=ie the Ionian Islands, the Cyclades, 
and the Sporades, including tlie large 
Island of Negropont (Euboea). Currant^ 
olivo oil, oranges, citroms, tobacco, wine, 
marble, and sponges form the cliiel 
expm'ts. Athens^ the capital, abounds 
in Bpiendid ntitis. Its port is Plrsua. 
Patras has a great trade In corrants. 
CJorintii to now a decayed port. Ko 


ram In tbs vorltfa bbtbcy 
fiuenced the seoalartiionght <» sueceddh^ 

S tneratioDS to such an exiint as the Gieifi 
om^. Hesiod, Jterodot^, Eortpil^ 
iEscliylus, Sophocles, Plato, Aristotle, and 
Demosthenes are among its most fame^ 
writers and orators. For sculptore and 
statuary Ancient Greece was equaliy re- 
markable, Phidias (6. 490 B.C.) being its 
greatest artist, and tlie temple of Athena, 
called the Parthenon^ his greatest work. 
In the days of its gi’eatness Greece com- 
prised a niunber of small hidependeut 
states. In 338 B.C. it was conquered by 
Philip II. of Macedon. In 146 B.O. ft be- 
came a Homan province, and in the middle 
of the 16th century foil into the hands of 
the Turks. A long struggle, which began 
in 1820, ended in the Greeks shaking oft 
tlie Turkish yoke, and in electing their own 

ruler, 1832. 

GREEK CHURCH. THE. Refer to 
GREENAWAY, KATE, 6. in London, 
1846, d. 1901, a painter in wator-coloufS, 
chiefly noted for her charming drawings 
of children. Her illu 'trations of ch Udren's 
books and Olmstmas cards are very delight- 
ful. In these she wrote much of tiio verso 
and pro<?o which she Illustrated. 

GREENBACKS, noten issued by thb 
Uniteil States Government, during the 
Oivil War in 1862-5, to the amount of 
4 ">0.000,000 dollars. Some of the.so were 
withdrawn at the end of the war, but the 
enormous issue ii.ad so inflated prices that 
further withdrawsvl was opposed and a 
political party was formed to keep up 
prices. Greenbacks ucro so called from 
the colour in whi(4i the back was printed. 
On 1st Janu.'iry, 1879, they were declared 
convertible into coin, Kpecio paymentB 
being then completely resumed. 

GREEN CLOTH. BOARD OF, a com- 
mittee presided over by the Lord Stfward, 
sitting originally at a table covered vitit 
green cloth, to control the royal household 
generally and to exatnine and pass all its 
accounts. 

GREEN, JOHN RICHARD, 6. at Oxford 
18.37, d. 1883, anoted Englishhistorian. Ilia 
most famous work was his ** Short History 
of the English people." This wiw followed 
by "A History of the English People,” 
" The Making of England " and " The 
Conquest of England,” all showing a 
cle.'ir conception of tlie re'll bearings of 
Englislj History. 

GREENLAND, an extensive territory 
lying entirely within the Arctic regioas. 
it is probably an island, tlie estimated area 
being 500,000 square miles, about 60,000 of 
which are under Danish control. Tho 
interior is covered with' an immense ice- 
sl'ioct, bub on the east and west co.a8t3 arc 
DanUVi a!)d Eskimo settlements. ThJf 
exports are atina, oil, and cryolite, ft 
miri'cral from wliich soda and alum ttr> 
obtained. In the las.^ expoecd parte a fov 
stunted birches and alders grow, and 
edible berries are plentiful in summer ; 
population 12.000, chiefly Eskimos. 

GREENOCK, a flourishing ship-buildin.*? 
town and seaport on the Clyde. It has 
spacious docks and harbours, and the trad'i 
W'ith America Is cotisldcrable. Shlp-bulld- 
ing yards, marine engine works, iron and 
steel foundries, and roperies employ tije 
greater part of the male population. Jame? 
Watt was bom here in 1736 ; population 
70,<)O0. 

GREEN ROOIM, bo called from grecu 
having been originally the prevailing colour 
of Ite decoration and upholstery, is a roohi 
near the stage of a theatre, in Whick 
actors await the cue to appear and take 
their parte. 

GREENWELL, DORA, h. 1821, d. I»8l 
wrote several volumes of poeme ti^]^ 
by deeply relMous'feriin^witti gifitoMF 
n strain of mtianohoiy. Her chi^ ptoHM 
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’«f« ** OiinQiina Ckrads," ** of Salrti- 
mA ** Camera Obscura." Bbe aleo 
IWfO to proBfi e aeayg and biographies. 

^HBEBRWICH, a motropolitan borough 
in Kent, famous for Ite observatory. From 
the meridian passing tiirougii Greonv'ich 
the longitude of all other places is reckoned 
by the pec^le of English-speaking countries, 
ureen^ch contains tlie ** Royal Naval 
College/* In which young naval oflk'ers 
receive their final training before entering 
the service. Tlje college was crigitially a 
royal residence, and was presented by 
Queen Mary in 1G91 to tlio nation, as a 
home for pensioned seamen, ^\hich purpose 
it served, under the nn^ne of Greenwich 
Hospital, till IRf'.O. The town contains 
cnghicering, boiler, boat-building works, 
&c. 

GREGORY L, surnanned the Great, &. at 
Rome about 640, d. CO I, was the son of 
noble parents, w ho, at tleafh, left Itiin great 
wealth, wliich he devoted chiefly to the 
Church. IJo became a monk in one of the 
monasteries endowed by him.self. Pllecterl 
to tlie Papal Chair ii^ 690, he became dis- 
tinguished by his missionary zeal, and sent 
Augustine with forty monks to attempt the 
Oiristianization of England. II is struggle 
for supremacy with the patriar<'h. John of 
Constantinojde, tended to widen the breach 
between the Ea'<tcrn and Western Churciios. 
ITia “Pastoral Care” was ouo of the 
works translated into Anglo-S<i.\oii at the 
commaml of Alfred the Great. 

GREGORY Vn. Cnildcbrand>, h. about 
lOaO, d. Joys ; the pope who did most to 
esbiblisli the ecclesiastical Htiprcmaoy of 
the papacy, arid who laid the foundations 
of its tcmpor.d power. lit fore his election 
to the r,a])al C^hair, in I OT.’l, he liad directed 
the policy of the hnir inuceding popes, and 
liad managed to place their election en- 
tirely in tfie hands of the enrdinaJs. He 
enforced the celibacy of the clergy, intro- 
duced many drastic refonn.s, and came 
into conflict with kings and rulers. With 
Henry IV., Emperor of Germany, in partic- 
ular, he took a high-handed cour-e. On 
being cxcomiiuinicaiod, the Emperor 
found it ncco.ssMry, in onicr to avoid 
deposition, to do penance before the IS'pc 
at Canossa, in Italy, 1077, Plie dhpnfo 
was afterwards renewed, and a rival jioijo 
set up, 

GRENADE, the earliest form of tht* 
modern explosive shell, was a bull of met d 
or strong glass filled witti gunpowder arul 
oxiilodod by a fii.se. It was used in storm- 
ing trenches, and was generally tlirown by 
hand. 


GRENADIER, originally the name ap- 
plied to the aohjiftT-s of a company attaclied 
to each regiment, who led the assault on 
trendies and fortresses and hurled hand 


l^nades among the enemy. The grena 
diers wore ahvayr? picked men. The uam 
is now only applied to a foot regiment o 
the Dousehold Brigade of (Juards. 

GBENVD^LE, SIR RICHARD, ono o 
Qneen Elizabeth’s sea-captains, and i 
cousin of Sir Walter Raleigh, whom hi 
aaaistod in his attempts to col onize Virginia 
He is famous for a heroic fight agains 
a fleet of Spanish war-slups, off Flores 
in the Azores, in 1691. With Ids singl 
ship ho maintained tlie unequal contest fo 
14 hours. He died soon after surreuderinj 
to the enemy. Tliis extraordinary battli 
tt described in spirited verso in Tonnyson'i 
balla d, ** T he llovenge.” 

fflMSHAM. SIR THOMAS, h. 1610, d 
VI® L London merchant, whi 

consolldato and improve EnglLsl 
^de by founding the Royal Exdiange 
^ wealth to edu 
oK roal an d charitable purposes. 

. I a border village o 

tfand, about 9 mile 
aScotlaadi for a conpli 


tb dedatP themaelvw mah and wile before 
witnesses is tantamount to a lawful 
marriage ; hence Gretna for nearly a 
cento ly was the scene of many clandestine 
inarriages, the parties to which found it 
impossible, from tlie opposition of parents 
or gnardlans, to become united in England. 
In deference to tlie bride’s feelings the 
English marriage-service was usually read 
by the toll-keeper, the ferry-man, or the 
village blacksmith. An act of Parliament, 
In 1856, making such marriages illegal, 
unless ono of the parties had resided in 
Bcotland for at ieasst three weeks previously, 
put a stop to the scandal. 

GREUZE, JEAN BAPTISTE, &. 1725, 
d. 1.S05; a French artist, best known as 
a painter of domestic scenes, girls, and 
portraits. His work displays great delicacy 
and charm. ‘ ‘ The Broken Pitcher “ in the 
Louvre, “ Girl with Doves “ in the Wallace 
Collection, and “ Girl with Dead Canary “ 
in the Scotch National Gallery, arc his best 
works. 


GBEVILLE, CHARLES, 6. 1794, d. 18G6, 
was clerk of the Conucil iu Ordinary, 
182l-lSt;0. a po:-t which gave him many 
opiiortunitics for studying Court life, 
lioiitical leaders, and all the social, literary 
and other celebrities of the time. His 
“ Memoirs/* published in three volume;-, 
nre brilliantly writlcn and throw much 
i lu'ht on the history of the first half of 
1 the 19th century. 

GREY. LADY JANE. h. 1537, d. 1554 : 
was the grand-d.Hugbl'Cr of Mary, sister of 
Henry Vllf. Hhe early sho'.ved great 
mental ability, and acquired a wide know- 
ledgo of both claasical and modorn 
I.anguage.s. She became the victim of the j 
un.HCrnpulous Duke of Northuirdierland, 
who, for the aggrandisement of himself 
and his family, married her to liis son, 
Lord Gnihiford Dudley, and persiunled 
Edward VI. on his death-bed to ftpjjoint 
her his 8ucce.sgor. For nine (lays she was 
nominally queen of England ; but on the 
accession of Mary, the rightful heiress to 
the crown, she was sent to tho Tower and 
there beheaded. 


GREY FRIARS or FRANCISCANS, an ! 
order of I'riars founded by St. Francis of 
Assisi, in the 13th century. (See Frims.) 

GREY. SIR GEORGE, K.O.B., 6. at 
Lisbon, 181*2, rf. 1898; a dLstlnguishcd 
Fngll-i)) .soIdi«'?r and administrator. In 
1837 and 1838 lie led two exploring ex- 
peditions in North-West and Western 
Australia. In 1840 he was? made Governor 
of Nc'v Zealand, where hi.s wise and con- 
ciliatory rule made him extremely popular 
with the Maori-s. FYora 1854 to 18GI, as 
Governor of the Cape of Good Hope, he did 
splendid work in smoothing ont the diftl- 
cultics resulting from tho Kaflir War. In 
1861, with a view to ending the Maori War, 
he was again appointed Governor of New 
Zcjiland, but the war went on in spite of his 
efforts till 1870. JYom 1877 to 1884, as 
Premier of New Zealand, lie did much to 
develop the colony. The comparative 
high state of civilisation among the Maoris, 
and their friendly relations with the whites, 
arc in great measure the results of his 
labours. 1 

GRIEG, EDWAPJG, b. at Bergen, 18-18 ; 
a mu.sicHl composer of Scottish dcsi'ent, 
spent liis early life in the study and teach- 
ing of music. A pension being conferred 
upon him by tlie Norwegian Parliament, 
he devoted himself to composition. Ho 
is a brilliant pianist and most of his 
compositions are for the piano, including 
sonatas and concertos ; but he has also 
written a number of delightful songs and 
a var iety of pieces for tho violin and \'ello. 

GRXnnN. a mythical monster, who 
was said to i^ardgold and troasures lildden 
in the 0onnd. It is generally represontod 
as baving the body and hind legs of a lion ^ 


andthewingsandbeakofaneoale. Eagles!* 
claws also took the place (d tore feet. 
The griffin freqaenily occoxb In heraldry;, 
and is found in ancient Persian carviiuai. 

GRIMALDI, JOSEPH, b. 1779. d. 18^7. 
the most renowned of English clowns in 
tho days of the old-fashioned pantomime, 
first appeared in Drury Lane when under 
two 3’’ears old. Prom tho age of three he 
regularly appeared in Sadler’s Wells 
pantomimes. For some months each year 
he took “ turns ’’ at two theatres each 
evening. Worn out by over work he 
retired'in 1828. 

GRIMALKIN, an old cat, generally a 
female. The word is an abbreviation of 
“grey’* and ** moll-kin,” a diminutive 
of “ Moll,'* which is itself a dimmutivc 
of “ Maty.” One of the v/itf^hes in 
Shakespeare’s “ Macbeth ” addresses her 
iitteudant cat as '* Graymalkin.” 

GRXMSBY. a fishing tovm and seaport 
on the number, Lincolnshire. Its trade 
was considerable iu the Middle Age«, 
but the silting up of the harbour caused 
its (Icclin-". Tho development of English 
railways led to a revival of its importance, 
and dredging and dock construction has, 
since 18G0, made it the leading centre of 
the English cod and herring fishery and 
tVie chief source of the fish supply of the 
Northern Midlands. Its trade with tlie 
Baltic and Western European ports is 
considerable. (For population, etc., see 
p. 902.) 

GRIMTHORPE, (Edmund Beckett), 
BARON, b. 1810. <?. 1905. a .7rcat authority 
in cIo**ks and bells, and a writer on horology 
and arclihccturo. He asrided Frofes.sof 
Airy in d>signing the celebrated clock of 
the" Ifon.scs of i'nrliament. and restored 
at Ids o\.n cvpe'^sc St. Alban’s Abbey, 
Ilo 'A as raised to the peerage IS'tti. 

GROG, the general name for spirituous 
liquors, but applied especially to a mixture 
of rurn and water. The name Is derivod 
from “ grogram,” and frotn the fact that 
Admiral Vcriion, familiarly c, ailed “ old 
Grc):%” f-'orn the gro.;r.am breeches he 
generally wore, c’dered, in 1745, tlio rum 
served out to his men to be dilutitd with 
water. 

GROOiillE, FRANCIS HIKDES, b. 1851, 
d. 1902. a man of many literary attain- 
ments who contributed to various cyclo- 
picdias and dictionaries, lie was editor 
or joi:it editor of many such works. His 
special study w^as the language, lore, habits 
and character of the gypsies, about whom 
he wrote “ In Gypsy Tents ” au-.l “ Gj'psy 
Folk Tales,” Ac. 

GROTE, GEORGE, b, 1794. d, 1871, 
a celebrated historian. In 1823 he began 
tho systematic study of Greek history, 
and the result of his labours was bk 
famous history of Greece, twelve volumes, 
published 18 46-56. He took a democratie 
view of politics, and therefore was w’ell 
fitted to interpret Athenian history and 
culture. 

GROTTA DEL CANE, (Dog’s Grotto), 
Is a cave near Naples composed of lime- 
stone from which large quantities of 
carbonic acid gas are evolve 1. Tiic "tts, 
being heavier than air, sctilcs n^.w the 
floor and asphyxiates SToali uo^s that are 
introduced into the cave. 

GROUCHY. MARSHAL, b. 1766, d, 
1847, a distinguished French treueral. 
He supported the French llovchdion 
and rose rapidly in the BcpuMu .ia army. 
At Novi, Hohenlindoti, Wiu^-ram uvA in 
the Russian campaign oi 1812, lie distin- 
guished himself greatly. In toe retreat 
from Moscow he coramandod tlie ’* Sacred 
Battalion,** wliich consi^teil entirely of 
olficers, and formed Napoleon’s body- 
guard. On Napoleoi/s escape from Elba, 
Grouohv was ouo of tlie first to join hinu , 
After defeat of Blucher At’ 
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lilgny, Grouchy was left with a cliviiiioa to I Cayenne, exports pepper, cloves, nutmegs for his skill in treating the Prince of Walei 
harass the German retreat, but being out- aixi other spices. It is aned as a penal in a dangerous illness. He was professor 
manoeuvred, was unable to prevent tiio I settlement. of physiology at tlie Boyal Institution, 

junction of the Allies which ended in the | GUDJO. See Quido. 1817-9, physician and lecturer at Guy's 

crushing defeat of the French at Waterloo, j GUILDS are aa?ociationa formed for the Hospital, 18 17-07 ; nlso author of many 

He led the shfitt^Tcd remnauts of the ; protection and development either of valuable medical works. 

French army back to Paris, but, on the commerce or of some particular trade. GUN-COTTON, a powerful explosive. 

Emperor’s abdication, he went to the During the Middle Ages their influence was about four times as effective as gunpowder, 

Triiited States, licturning in 1819 ho was very great, especially in freeing industrial Is produced by the actioiv of nitric and 
ro-appointed marshal in 18:u. dlies and ports from the power of feudal sulpliuric acids upon cotton wool. It 

GROUSE, the name of a family of birds lords. Tlie industrial revolution in Eng- ignites at a temperature of 300* F., a 
whicli includes the capercailzie, tlio bbu^k- land in the latter half of the 18th century detonator of fulminate of mercury being 
cock, the ptarmigan, and the red grouso. proved their death-blow in tins country, usually employed. Clun-eotton, being un- 
The red grouse is the species that attracts GUILLOTINE, a iniicliinc used in France aA'ectoJ l)y immersion in water, is always 
so many sportsmen to tlie Scotch and for the purtia^o of decapitating persons stored wet, in air-tight coses, to ensuro 
Yorkshire moors from the 12th of August sentenced to death. Its chief feature is a safety. After ignition, gun-cotton gives 
each year to the lOtli of December follow- heavy iron blade with a sharp, oblhiuo off ga-^es too rai>idly to make it of any use 
ing. 1 owor edge, wluch can bo made to fall by ita for guns and firoarnis, but for cluvrging 

GRUB STREET, now Milton Street, near own weight between two upriglit posts torpedoes and marine mines, and for de- 
Moorficlds, was, ill the reign of George III., groov'cd for that puriiosc, on to the neck structive purposes generally, It Is of the 
ttio Ijome of writers of smiiil iiistories of the victim fostoned below. Its use, liigiiest value. In ita manufacture the 
and dictionaries, and of those engaged in under other names, dates back to very purest cotton-wool is takeu and dijiped in 
Ht<erary hack-work geriorally. ancient times. A similar instrument, nitric and suli)hiiric aci;Ls in the pro- 

GRUNDY, FJRS., a lady in Morton’s called the “Maiden,” was used in Scotland portion of 1 to 3. After being freed from 
play*’ Speed tlie 1‘lough” (1800), who does during the 16th and 17lh centuries. The waste acid and dried, it is compressed to 
not ai'pear, but wiio-so ofnnion is much modern name is derived from that of Dr. one-tiiird of iU former bulk, divided, and 
feared by her noigbboiir, n farmer’s wife, .loseph Guillotin, who suggasted its adop- finally stored as indicated above. 

The latter’s constant reiteration of “ What tion during the French Re vo’.uliou. GUNNERY SCHOOIS. There are two 

will xMrs. Grundy tliink ? Wli it will Mrs. GUINEA, the collective name for a long of these for the navy, one at Whale Island, 
Qruiidy say ? ” lias since made tliat lady stretch of coast territories on the west near I’ortsmouih, and the other on board 
personify the opinion of aggressively coast of Africa, lying between the mouth the Cainbriiiijc at Dev unport. Naval 
moral gossips on matters of decorum. of the Senegal river and Capo Negro, a ollicon? are required also to spend about 
GUANO, ati extremely fertilising maniiro distance of 4,000 miles. Upper Oninea six months in the gun factory and labora- 
conslsting cuielly of the exi.Toment of sea- comiiriaea Senegal, Gambia, Sierra Leone tory at Woolwich. The military gunnery 
birds tliat feed on fish. The best variety Liberia, the Ivory, Gold, and Slave Ooasta, siihool is at Shoebury Ness, near tlio mouth 
is found on the islands niul coasts of count- the Niger Protectorate and the Oainoroons. of tlie Tlnimoa. 

rios with a dry, liot climate. Deposits to Lower Guiiua includes Corisco Bay, the GUNNING, MARIA, 1731, <i. 17G0 ; 
the depth of 60 feet have boon found off Gaboon Colony, Uie Congo I'Veo State, wa.s the elder of two IrDli sisttirs famed for 
the coast of Peru, Tiolivia, and Chile. Angola, and Bonguola, English traders their beauty. Coming to London, in 1751, 
The supply from these sources has been first visited this coast during the middle of they attracted much notice in society on 
gradually decreasing, but a good substitute the 16th century. Guinea, a gold coin account of their unusual beauty. Crowds 
has been found in fish guano, obtained used in England from H563 to 1817, followed them wlicrcver they wont, and on 
oinefly by artificially drying and grinding received ita name from the fact that the | one occasion, George III. flowed Maria, 
to powder the heads and back-bones of gold employed in minting the first sot of wlio was on friendly terms with tlie king, 
cod -fish and herrings. The value of these coins came from Guinea. the CvScort of a small guard of toldicra to 

diffeiont varieties of guano depends chiefly GUINNESS F AMILY , a family of permit her to walk unham fierod. In 1752 

upon the proportion of pha^phates brewers of stout in Dublin. The fame the elder sister married George William, 

present. and prosperity of the linn were chiefly Earl of Coventry, and the younger, - 

GUARDS, THE, a military terra applied owing to Gic great organizing power of Elizabeth, married the Duke of J.lumil- 

to the regiments of picked men that serve Sir Benjamin Leo Guiimo w, 6. 1798, d. ton. 

oflicially as tlie body-guard of the Sove- 1868, who established the fame of Dublin GUNPOWDER, an explosive mixture 
reign. In the English army the regiments stout and became immensely rich. At coiisistingo£75perccnt.byweiglitof8alt- 
lomiing the I louseliold Brigade of Guards his own expense he restored St. Patrick’s p'fttre, J5 of carbon, and 10 of sulphur, 
are the Ist and 2nd Life Guards, the Royal Cathedral, Dublin. He was created The proportions, however, vary in different 
Horse Guards, and four regiments of foot — baronet in 1807, lus eldest son. Sir Arthur countries. The constituents are ground 
ttie Grenadier, Coldstream, Scots, ami Guinness was created Baron Ardilann in into powder, thorouglily mixed by hand, 
Irish Guards. During times of peace they 1380, and his youngest, Edward Cecil, ami enough water added to make the re- 
g-arrison the metropolis, and from them are was created Baron Iveagh in 1891, two Rultaut mixture into a wet cake. Thia 
cho>ca guards for the Royal Palaces and years after placing £250,000 in the hands cake is then crushed into a kind of meal, 
escorts for the sovereign on .state occa- bf trustees for providing workmen’s ! compressed to increase its density, broken 

dwellings at a low rent, four-fifths to be up into grains, dried by steam heat, passed 
GUELFS AND GHIBELLTNES, laid out in Tiondon and the rest in Duidiri. through a granulating machine to sort out 

name, assumed by two great p.arties whose GUIJP STREAM, THE, an ocean current grains into different sizes, and finally the 
antagonism kept Germany and Italy, which sweeps round the Gulf of Mexico, grains are glazed by friction in a revolving 
especially the latter, in a disturbed state passes through the Straits of Florida at an drum. Powder used for heavy guns and 
from the middle of the 11th century to the average rate of 6 miles an hour, and after sliells is not granular, but coiisiste either 
middle of the 14th. Tlio principles fought flowing some distance along the oast coa^t of cubes (the largest with a 1^ inch edge 
for varied as time wont on, but, speaking of the United States strikes north-oast or of hexagonal prisms about 1 inch high 
generally, the Glubellines formed the across the Atlantic, widening and losing and IJ inches across. The propelling 
imTieiial and arLstocratic party in Italy its velocity as it proceeds. By the time it power of gunpowder is due to the rapid 
and the Guclfa the papal or popular party, reaches the latitude of the British Islands generation of large quantities of gas in a 
GUIANA, an extensive region in South it does little more Uian drift about 4 miles confined space. An explosive such a£ 
America between the Orinoco and the a day. The water of the Gulf Stream Is a dynamite or gun-cotton is found to gen- 
Amazon. It is divided into five parts, little higher in teixq>eratare than the sur- erato gas too quickly, the result being that 
three of which are colonies possessed by rounding water, and tins fact tends to the projectile is driven along the bore with 
Bngland, Holland, and France respectively, make the average annual temperaturo of such rapidity that the rifling bocomei? 
The whole territory consists of a low, the maritime countries of North-West damaged. 

fertile, and rather unhealthy coast plain of Europe higher than it would be otherwise. GUNPOWDER PLOT, a conspirwy of 
alluvial soil, varying in width from 10 GULLIVER’S TRAVELS, the best- certain Roman Oatholics la 1605, in the 

to 40 miles, backed by uplands covered known work of the great satirist Swift, reign of Jame.s I., on account of hia refusal 
with luxuriant forests of tropical trees, was produced In 1736. The marvellous to redress their grievances, to Wow up with 
(1) British Guiana^ obtained from the yet plausible adventures of Gulliver among gunjiowder tbe Houses of Parliament when 
Dutch by treaty in 1814, lias an area of pigmies and giants make this work very the king and his ministers were there. 
104,000 square miles and a population of entertaining as a story-book ; moreover, Barrels of gunpowder were secretly lodged 
380,000, of which 17,000 are Europeans, the reader who knows tliorougiily the in tiie cellars of the House, and a BpanJekt 
Its capital is Georgetown. Sugar, rum, political life of the reigns of Anne and soldier, named Guy Fawkes, was hired to 
timber, gold, and various gums are ex- George L, sees in it a clever satire on the fire the gunpowder at the right moment, 
ported, (2) Dutch Guiana is in a very public men and movements of the day. But tlio plot wa.s discovered in time. Guy 
bockwiu'd condition; its chief town Is GUUi, SIR WILLIAM, 5. 1816, d. 1890, a Fawkes .and many of the conspirators work 
Paramaribo. (3) FrencA <7u»ana, capital greatphysiciaayWaaoreated a baronet, 1873 executed. 
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GUNROOM, the living room or mess 
room of the junior officers of a man of war, 
under the care of the gunner, in the ait 
lower deck. The watchman, who had to 
keep the gunroom clean, used to be called 
’* the lady of the gunroom ’* 

GURNEY, JOSEPH JOHN. h. 1788, 
4. 1817 ; a warm-hearted philanthropist, 
who, with hla sister, Mrs. Fry, worked 
earnestly and unselfislily for prison reform. 
He wi\3 a leading member of the Society of 
I'Mcnds (QuaketN). His writings include 
“ i’rison Diaciidiuo ” and “ llcligious 
rccnliarities of the Soeiety of Friends.” 

GURNEY. SIR GOLDSWORTHY, 6. 
1703, d. 1875 ; au Enirlisli cheiiiist and 
inventor. To him wo owe the r.udo, oil- 
gas, lime and magnesium lights, and lie 
claimed to have invented tlie oxy -hydrogen 
blow-pipo. Investigations made by him 
of the poisonous and explosive gases tiiat 
collct't in mines and sowers resulted in tlic 
invention of tlie High-pressure Steam .let. 
In 1852 the lighting and ventilation of the 
Houses of rarliament was undertaken 
under his dirw'tion.* He was kniglded 
iu 1803, and wiw soon after struck with 
par alysis. j 

6UTENBURG, JOHANNES. Is credited 
by the Gonnans with tiio invention of 
printing by movable blocks. Nothing is 
known with certainty of liis early cxiieri- 
ments iu printing, but in 1150 he entered 
into partnersliip with a goldsmith of Mainz 
■ named Faust, and set up a printing press 
in th at t own. 

GUTTA PERCHA. a substance whic.h 
must not bo confounded with caout-chouc, 
is prepared from the juice of certain trees 
found in the Malay’ peuinsula and the 
adjjioent i.slauds. The trees, sometimes 
70 ft. high, are tapped in order to extract 
tlic juice. It oxidises and dcK'omposcM 
more rapidly than india-rubber, wliicli Is 
now ofteii used xs a substitute in tlie coat- 
ing of submarine cables. Soles of shoe.s, 
water pif'cs, goloshes, golf balls, are ex- 
amples of the many uses t o which it is put on 
account of its elasticity and impenneability 
to water. It can be readily boiled down, 
and is invaluable for taking casts in whicti 
a sha^ outline is neeiled. It is ased for 
examining tivo bores of guns, the smallest 
defects being clearly shown on the 
casts. 

GUY. THOMAS. h. in London, 1G41, 
d. 1 721 ; best known as the founder of 
Guy’s Hospital, wxs the .son of a lighterman 
ami coal -dealer. In 1668 lie set up as a 
bookseller, dealing chiefly in JUbles. 
Successful speculations in South Sea Stock 
enabled him to amxss a fortune of nearly 
halt-a-mlllion sterling. In his busine.ss 
dealings he showed a certain amount of 
parsimony, but at his death he loft nearly ' 
£300,000 to be devoted to the building and 
endowment of the hospital that bears his 
name. Many public charities benefited 
considerably by his wmalth. 

GY'GES, king of Lydia, 668-626 R.C. 
According to the legend in Plato, he was 
a herdsman who discovered a magic ring 
by which he could render himself invisible. 
With its aid ho assassinatea the king of 
Lydia and seized the sceptre. 

GYPSUM, or calcium sulphate, is a 
widely distributed rock mineral which 
exists under various names according V? 
the forms and arrangement taken by Ita 
crystals. Selenite and satinspar are both 
transparent, and consist of well-defined 
wystals. Alabaster, used so much in 
decorative building, Is translucent and 
▼ery easily worked. Ordinary gypsum, 
when ground to powder, makes a good 
nmnure for grass lands. Gypsum, on 
^ temperature, bc- 
faster of Paris, wiiich derives its 
cypsum d«p(xit3 ot 


HAARLEM, 9 town in North Holland. 
Dutch bulbs are extensively cultivated in 
the surrounding district, and it is cele- 
brated for its bleaching field.s. It sur- 
rendered to the Spaniards in 1573, after 
a siege of seven months, and 2,000 citizens 
were put to death. Between tills town 
and Amsterdam was formerly a lake 
26 miles in length, named the Haarlem 
Mcer, It was drained iu 18‘10-63, and is 
now a fertile plain. 

HABEAS CORPUS. Refer to Irulcx. 

HADDOCK, a fish that frequents in 
shoals the European and North American 
coasts of the Atlantic Ocean. U'hey are 
caught principally with trawl nets, but 
also by small lines. The British catch is 
worth ‘about two million pounds annually. 
Whilst much is consumed fresh, much 
ul'O is smoked. 

HADDON HALL, an ancient residence 
ot the Manners famil}', situated in Derby- 
shire. It is of great antiquarian interest. 

HADES (l»''i-dcs), wxs, among the ancient 
Greeks and llomaas, the god of tlie lower 
regions, and tlicn tlie name of the world < 
below, in w'bich dwelt the shades of the ' 
dead. In tho New Testament it is the 
l»lace of all departed .spirits, in which 
tliey await the judgment day. 

HADJ, or HAjj, a pirgrimage. As 
a rule it mcau.s the great jiUgrimngo of 
Moslems, which is of course, to Mecca, 
and must be performed at least or.ee by 
every believer pos-sessod of the necdfiil 
means and strength. I’liercafter, the 
jiilgrim is entitled to style bim.^elf 
” lladji.” Tlie nurjo Hadji Is also given 
to any Eastern (’iirisUan vvlio makes tlio 
pilgniniag e to J erusalem. 

H.2BMATITE. See /ron, 

HADRIAN. See Adrian. 

HAOADA. See Talmud. 

HAGGARD. HENRY RIDER. 6. in Nor- 
folk, 1856; a popular novelist. Among his 
Humorous works are** Allan Qu.atermain,” 
“ Jess,” “ She,” and ** King Solomon’s 
Mines.” He was living in Natal, close to 
Majuba Hill, during the war with tiio 
Transvaal in 1881. 

HAGGIS, a favourite Scotch dish. Tlie 
heart, lights, and liver of a sheep are 
cliopped lino and mixed with oatmeal, 
sucb, and spices. The whole is placed in 
a sheep’s stomach and boiled for three or 
more hours. 

HAGIOGRAPHA. a division of the 
.Tewish .Scriptiirc.s. 'J'hese are divided into 
tho J..aw, the Prophets, aud the Holy 
Writings or llagiographa. The last 
named consists of the I’salins, Proverbs. 
Song of Bolomon, Ecclesiastes, Job, Ruth, 
Lamentations, FiSthcr, Daniel, Ezra, 
Nclicmiah, and the Chronicles. In earlier 
times this title was applied only to the 
first four named. 

HAGUE, THE, the so.afc of government 
of Holland. It is a well-built city with 
a population of above 200,000. Numerous 
Dutch pictures are preserved in the Palace 
of tho Prince of Orange and in the Museum. 
Charles II. sot sail for England in 1060, 
fromScheveningou, now a beautiful sexside 
resort about four miles distant. At 
Ryswick, about two miles south-east, 
a treaty was signed in 1697 between 
William III. and Louis XIV. The 
International Peace Conference of 1899 
met here an»l arranged for the constitution 
of an Arbitration Court. This tribunal 
has already amicably settled two disputes ; 
tho one, between Uie Unityed States and 
Mexico ; and tho other, certain questions 
concerning the Voueznelau diflicultv. 

HAHNEMANN. CHRISTIAN FRIED. 
RICH, b. in Saxony, 1755, d. 1813; a 
German physician, who founded the 
sy.stcm of medicine named hommopathy. 
ills great work. “ d'he Organon of national 
Medicine,” was publislied in 1810. 


HAIL, small, rounded pelleta of Ice. No 
satisfactory explanation of its origla has 
been given, but it may be caused by the 
sudden cooling of the moisture in the air 
bo below tlic freezing point, by tho passage 
of an electric current through tho atmew- 
[ihero. It falls chiefly iu summer, usually 
during a thunderstorm, and is most 
destructive iu warm and dry countries. 

HAIR. MANUFACTURES OF. Chairs 
arc stuffed with sliort horse-hair, and cloth 
is woven from long horse-hair and the 
hair of the Angora and other goats. Felt, 
for roofing and packing for pipes, is 
manufactured from cow-hair. Brushes 
for painting are made frojn the hair of tho 
camel and sable, and clothes and other 
brushes from hog bristles. 

HAKLUYT, RICHARD. 6. 1 553, d. 1616 ; 
the first historian of English voyages, 
lie, an intimate friend of Sir Walter 
Raleigh, gave by his writings a great 
impetus to colonisation. He wrote 
” Divers Yoyages touoliing the Discovery 
of America,” and ” l^rincipal Na\igation9, 
Voyages, and Discoveries of the English 
Nation made by sea or over land .... 
within the compass of these 1,5€6 
years.” 

HALACHA. See Talmud. 

HALBERT, an axe, with a poiuteil head 
and often much ornamented, fixed upon 
a handle five or six feet long. It was 
much ixsed in the 16th century by the foot 
soMlors of Western Europe. 

I HALCYON DAY^ calm, peaceful times. 

1 il . dry on is the ancient Greek name for the 
I kingfisher. This bird was reputed t# 

' biiiid it.-, nest upon the sea, lay and hatek 
its eggs during fourteen days, about 
December 21st. Tiio sea was said to be 
.'aim during tUD period. 

HALE, SIR MATIHEW. 6. in Glouces- 
tersliiro, 1609, c/. 1076 ; a famous judge and 
chief justice. He was a great student in 
all branches of knowledge, and wrota 
numerous works, especially upon Law and 
History. Many of his manuscripts ar® 
still preserved in the library of lincoln’s 
Inn. 

HALF-PAY, .1 allowance granted t® 
naval ami military commis-sioned officers 
wdio are not actually serving. In tiis 
army it is called retired pay, but th® 
nature of the payment is the same, bein^ 
ii kind of retaining fee in case the holder's 
services are again required. Thus a 
re.serve of officjors is built up. 

HALIBURTON. THOMAS CHANDLER, 
6. in Nova fcjcotia, 1796, d. 1865, at Isle- 
worth. lie was a judge iu Nova Scoti.i., but 
spent mucli of his life In England. He was 
the first author who used the American 
! dialect. Ills principal works are, ” The 
I Olockmakcr,” or Sayings and Doings ot 
Sam Slick of Slickville, “ The Letter Bag 
of the Great Western,” and “ Sam Slick’s 
Wise Saws and Modem Instances.” 

EALIDON HILL, near Berwick, where 
Edward HI. defeated the Scots in 1333 
and captured Berwick. 

HALIFAX. (1) A Yorkshire towm, 
whose principal industry, aided by plenti- 
ful coal and abundant water power, is 
the manufacture of woollen goods. It 
enjoys excellent means of commanicaUoa 
witti the ports of Liverpool and Hall. 
(For population, etc., see ]>. 902.) (2) Th« 
winter port of Canada, in Nova Scotia, 
with a population of above 40,000. In its 
magnificent harbour all tlie fleets of the 
world could anchor at once. It is a statioa 
of tlie British North Atlantic fleet, and 
lines of steamships sail from its port t® 
Europe ami many parts of America. It 
has railway communicatiou with th« 
United States, Quebec, and Ontario. Ite 
m imifacLures .are important, and inclnd® 
machinery and cotton and wooUe® 
goods. 
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nmi. BBTMBM mum. B<»raider 
•* Banloren ** to Index, 

BBNRY, b. «t Windsor, 1777, 
4.1899 ; one of England's greatest Idsto- 
rlftne. He wrote three works, which 
«re ei^ considered authorities upon the 
anbjeot : ** View of the State of Europe 
during the Middle A^,'* in 1818 ; ** The 
Oonsututional History of England from 
the Accession of Henry VII. to the Death 
of George II.,** in 1827; and “Introduc- 
tion to the literatnro of Europe in 
tlie 15th, ICth, and 17th centuries,’’ in 
1838. 

HALLAM, ARTHUR HENRY, &. 1811, 
d, suddenly at Vienna, 1833 ; a son of 
Henry Hallam, and a young man of great 
promise. Alfred Tennyson, of whom he 
was an intimate* friend, and to whose 
sister he w.'is engaged, wrote “ In Me- 
moriam ” in his honour. 

HALLEY. EDMUND, 6. in London, 1C5G, 
d. 1742 : a great astronomer and an 
intimato friend of Isaac Newton, Ho 
discovered tlmt the comet of 1082, since 
called Halley's, wns probably the same 
tliat had appeared in 1C07 and in 1531. 
He calculatt^d that it should return about 
1708. It did so in 1759 and should 
again visit the enrdi in 1910. He showed 
that many comets ijclonged to the Solar 
System and travelled in elliptical orbits, 
and tliis removed many superstitions 
conneeled with them. He used the 
transit of Venus to ino.i«nrc the distance 
of the earth from the sun, and mapped 
out 350 of the ponlhern stars. 

, HALL-MAHTiS. Fee C‘07m:}crci‘7J Dic- 
tionary. 

HALLOWEEN fOctober Slat), the cve 
of All Hallows, or All Saints’ Day. In 
Scotland it used to be a general time 
of merrymaking as shown in Ihirns’s 
" Hallovvcen.” 

HALLUCINATIOK. See Illusion. 

HALO. (1) A circle of light surround- 
ing the sun or ti\oou. It is probably due 
toreli'aetion of the light by tinj' iec crystals 
present in the intervening air. Rainbows, 
fog-bows, an<l “ mountain spectres ” ore 
due td a similar <‘ause. (2) In religious 
art the *' nimbus." or t irvle of golden light 
surrounfting the hc.ml of the person 
represented, 

HAIflAN, a favourite of King Ahaae.crns 
of l’cr?ia. Jic planned the destruction 
of all the .Jews that he might slay Llordecai, 
Queen Esther defoato-d his object, and ho 
was hanged npon the fifty feet gallows 
preparcil for Mordeeai. 

HAMBURG, an imperial city and the 
chief port of Germany, situated on the 
Elbe, 60 inilos from its mouth. Fteam- 
Kbipa communicate with almost all parts, 
and the Uamlmrg- American Line possesses 
the largest mercantile Licet in the world. 
Its internal trade by means of the river, 
canals and railw’ays is enormous. The 
value of its comm<*fce Ls exceeded only by 
that of London, New York, and Liverpool. 
Its manufactures, with a population ex- 
ceeding 760,000, arc very varied and 
important. 

HAMELIN. PIPER OF, the subject of 
a 13 th oentn^ story used by Drowning in 
his well-known poem. He charmed and 
destroyed the rats of Hamelin, in Hanover. 
He was refused his fee, and, in revenge, led, 
by means of his pipe, the town children 
to a neighbouring hill, wliich opened, and 
the Children followed I dm through it. 

HAMILTON, LADY, h. 1762, d. 1815 ; 
the humbly bom and beautiful wife of 
Sir William Hamilton, ambassador to 
Naples. She is principally remembered 
on account of her Intimate friendship 
with Nelson. She died at Oalais, after 
a life of many vicissitudes, in great 
poverty through extravagance, leaving 
one daughter, named Horatia. 


HAMQ^raK, PATRICK, 9. 1904, d, 
1528 ; a Scottish reformer and martyr. 
He vMted Q<armany, wheie he spent some 
time with Martin Luther. On liis return, 
he was burned at the stake os a heretic, 
at St. Andrews. 

HAMLET, one of Shakespeare's tragedies, 
named after the principal character in 
tlie play. The scene is laid at Elsinore, 
in Denmark, and the story is based upon 
an ancient Danish legend. 

HAMOAZ^ the channel from the mouth 
of the Elym, in Devonshire, to the mouth 
of tlie Tamar. Devonport stands upon its 
eastern shore. 

HAMPDEN, JOHN, 6. 1594, d. 1643 ; 
a Buclcirighamshire gentleman wdio refused 
to pay ship-money in 1635. He was an 
cncrgefic and d<*terinined opponent of 
Charles 1., an ! a member of the Long 
Parliament. C>u the outbreak of the 
Civil War he entered the field, and was 
mortally wounded at Chalgrove Field, 
near Oxford. 

HAUflPSHlRE. a county in the sonlli of 
England, principally remarkable for its 
marine and rural beauty, with an area of 
above 1,600 sijnare luilCiJ. The Folcnt and 
Spithcad separate the Isle of Wight from 
the mainland, and i’ortsmouth Harbour 
anil Fonthamptoii Water arc the chief 
inlets. Tlie principal rivers are the 
Itchen and Avon. The Nortli Downs 
traverse the north of the county, and tJie 
New Forest is situated in the south-west. 
The counfy tou n is Winchester, witii a fine 
catiiedral and an ancient public school. 
The other important towns are 8outh- 
amptori, a prominent port ; Portsmouth, 
the fij-sfc naval station of the Empire; 
and Bouruemoutb, a pleasant watering 
j)laee. 

HAMPTON COURT, a royal palace, 
situated near Rushey I’ark, and 16 miles 
from London, built by Cardinal Wolsey, 
and appropriated by Henry VIII. It was 
a favourite royal homo until the reign of 
GeorgelY., anil Edward VI. wa.sborn there. 
In 1604 an nnsnccessful conference was 
held there between the Bisbojis and the 
Puritans, but the Authorised Version of 
the Bible was then projected. Private 
apartments in it are now granted by the 
sovereign to certain selected persons. 
The finest rooms are the great Hall and 
adjoining cliambers. Its important art 
treasures include Lely’s portraits, Kneiler’s 
Iiortraihs, and examples by Holbein and 
AVest, 

HANDEL, GEORGE FREDERICIC, 6. in 
Saxony, 1685, d. in London, 1759 ; a world- 
renowned musician, buried in the Poets’ 
Corner of Westminster Abbey. He, 
quite early, showed exceptional musical 
ability, and devoted himself to bis fa- 
vourite study at Halle, Hamburg, and tlie 
musical centres of Italy until 1710. He 
then became Chapel-master to George, 
Elector of Hanover, and followed his 
royal master to England, 1714, where lie 
sjient the rest of his life. Handel wrote 
many operas, now forgotten, and made a 
gf?llant but most unsncceseful attempt to 
Mstibii^h Italian Opera in London. His 
to fame rests mainly upon his ora- 
torios, of which he produced nineteen 
hetwoen 17.'}6 and 1761 ; among them 
being the Messiah, Israel in Egypt, Samson, 
Jnd.v Macoaba?us, and Saul. 

HANDFASTING, a form of marriage 
ouce common in Scotland, in which a man 
and woman bound themselves to each 
other by word of mouth, Tlie union 
l isted for a year and a day, after which 
tie parties were free to separate or be 
formally married. Betrothal was called 
haiidfasttog ” in former centuries. 
HANDICAPPING, the putting of com- 
petitors to a game or contest upon an 
equality, by fmpoemg ponaltiea upon ttic 


more powerfed or eikitfiil. 
ances, based upon tonnage and enSl 
are granted in a yacht raqe, and in « inoMf > 
oar contest upon weight and horso-pawcii^^ 
See Horse Racing, 

HANG-CHAU, a port of China, eitoatod 
south of Shanghai, and connected wit^ 
Tientsin by the Grand Canal. Its ccon*- 
tuerce is very considerable, and a lai^te 
proportion of its 700,00(> inhabitants are 
engaged in silk manufacture. 

HANKOW, a treaty port of China, 
Bituated on the Yang-teo-kiang, above 
600 miles from the sea. It, with a popula- 
tion approaching a million. Is the centre 
of the tea growing districts, and one of 
the great est trading towns in the world. 

HANNIBAL, one of the greatest generals 
in history. In 218 B.C., u hen twenty*mliJO 
years of iige, he marched with 100,000 meu 
from Oarthagena, in Spain, crossed tiie 
Pyrenees, followed tlie Rhone, and led Ids 
troops over the Alps into Italy. He arrived 
in Italy, after a journey or five months, 
with 26,000 men, yet he mnintained a war 
in Italy against Rome for fifteen yeara 
often completely defeating its annies, and 
shaking its power to the very foundatioi>. . 
He was at last compelled to withdraw to 
Carthage, arid was finally defeated by 
Scipio, at the battle of Zama, 202 li.o. 

KANNINGTON, JAMES, h. at Hurstpicr- 
point, in 1847, d. in l/ganda, 1885 ; tlei 
first bishop of Equatorial East Africi , 
In 1882 he w’cnt as a mL?!ioimry to Ka '-t 
Aiiica, but ill-health compelled him to 
come to J'lngland. In 1HS5 ho retnmfd 
as Bishop, and while trjing to discover 
a new route from Ifomlnisa to Lake Victoria 
Nyanza ho was taken prisoner by Mwauga, 
king of Uganda, and put to death. 

HANOVER, a province of rnissii , 
The rivers Ems, Y'cjscr, and Elbe drai:! 
it, and the Harz Jlonntuins occupy it;< 
son them district. Tlie inhabitants ar*? 
chiefly engaged in agricidturc and mininj*. 
Hanover, the capital and tiic birtiiplacc ot 
Sir William Hersclicl, Ims a poputotion (>f 
above 230,000. It is interesting from 
connection with England. Tlid Elector, 
George Lewis, be<?ame George I. of Englnm,* 

In 1714. He was the son of Sophie , 
daughter of the Elector Ealatinc, and 
grand-daughter of .James I. Tlie 
sovereigns of England were rulers of 
Hanover, wliich became a kingdom 
1811, until 1837. Victoria being ex 
eluded from the succession by the Falic 
Law, Ernest, Duke of Cumberland, bc*im>: 
the nearest male heir, became its king. In 
the Pru8so-Au.st.ri;in w^ar of 1866 Hanover 
supported Austria, ami in conseqaence 
the king was doi'oscd and the kingdom 
annexed by Pmasi.*!. 

HANSARD. LUKE. 6. at Norwich, 1752, 
(4,1828, founder of a great printing bnsinCfia, 
and printer of the Journals of the House of 
Commons from 1771 to 1828. Tlie 
official records of that House are still 
referred to as “Hansard." 

HANSEATIC LEAGUE, a confederation 
of German towns, formed in the 18th 
century for mutual protec.tion and for the 
promotion of comraorcdal privileges. The 
most important members, whicJi at one 
time numbered ninety free cities, were 
Hamburg, Lllbock, and Bremen. It 
exerted great influence throughout Eoroim 
for more than two centuries. 

HANSOM, JOSEPH, b. at York, 1805, 
d. 1882; an architect and tlie inventor 
of the Patent Safety Cab which boars his 
name, 

BANWAY, JONAS, 6. at Portemouito 
1712, d. 1786 ; a traveller, merchant, ana 
philanthropist. In 1758 he publiBhed 
an account of his travels in Russia snd 
Persia. From that time he settled im 
London, and was traoeosingly engdged to 
philanthropio work, cbieny for tlii 



Hat. 

ot Uic? poor, for wlioin ho founded 
Sunday Sciioolti. IIo wjis the first man, 
win d much derision, (o use an mubrellu 
tn ’itf of London. 

■ .APSBUHO, HOUSE OF. tho Imperial 
tat u!y of Austria, wliose iiiu:cstors held 
th> 

'll 


GENEllAL JKFOEMATIOX. 


Has. 1G1 


similarity in geological cliaractcr to j as a vulture with the head and breast of a 


Oalifornia, from which ho had just come. 

HARGREAVES, JAMES, d. 1778 ; the 
inventor, about 1763, of the spinning 
jenny, by wliicli eight tltrcads could be 

- spun at once. Tlio Blaekburn spinners 

of Jiai)sburg, in the valley of ; destroyed ids jenny and his house, so he 


i'roin the time of Count Albert, 

: . I " , i'a family increased its possessions 
■ii 1 fi so that in 1273 Count lludolph 
i ,v' r . i iM.iperor of Germany. From 
; uc.v’eiulcd, through ^laria 

’ I.' "c the A..*j5trian royal house, and 
iv. i‘'5 fiJiuly which ruled Spain from 
t*-. 1700, 

l.AEA-KIiil, or “ happy dispatch,” 
the Japanese method of committing 
enforced suicide. Tliis was done by a 
t'elf.inflicted but suporlicial cut across the 
belly, followed oitlier by a deadly cut 
!i.cross the throat by the victim’s own 
hand, or by the stroke of a sword dealt 
by u friend’s hand, severing the head 
from the body. The custom is now 
obsolete, 


^ HARCOURT. SIR WIBLIAM VERNON, 

1827, d, loot, one of the most di.s- 


rernoved to Nottingham. 

HARLECH, a town with the ruins of an 
ancient castle, in Merionethshire. The 
Yorkists captured it during the Wars of 
tho Roses, and in consequence the Welsh 
National Air, ** Tho March of the Men of 
llarlecli,” was compo?.ed- 
HARLEIAN MANUSCRIPTS. Robcrl 
111 


(3) Tiio largest of the eagle tribe, 
1 tho tropical parts of South 
(4) Any rapacious or raveiiou,^ 


woman, 
found i 
America, 
creature. 

HARQUEBUS. See Arquehux. 

HARRISON, JOHN, h. at Foulby, in 
Yorkshire, 1603, d. 1776, a mechanician 
who invented the chronometer and th«5 
“gridiron” pendulum. 

HARROGATE, an inland watering 
place, with a population of above 28,000, 
situated about 24 miles west of York. 
Its fine baths are 8upi)lied from sulphur, 
chalybeate, and magnesia springs, and 
tlifiso waters are recominrnflcd for rlieu- 


llarley, first carl of Oxford, after lu-^ j 

disgrace under George I., devoted himseli • matism, for certain skin diseases, and for 
to increasing the colkiction of books ami tjigestion troubles. 

m.muscripts he hud already begun, j HARROWS, agricultural implement.'’. 

Jlis son, Kdward. added to it.' and after i The brake harrow has a square iron or 
his doatli his w idow sold the colled ion to wooden frame, .sot witlx row s of iron tei tli 
tbo nation for tin* nominal sum of i^lO.OOb. i pointing downw’ards, and is usetl to break 
It c-ontains about 22.000 volumes ami nj) an:l smooth ploughed land. Tlie 
(locument.s, and is housed at the Jlritidi j chain harrow consists of iron rings, and 
! .Mu.soum. : is used to destroy weeds or to cover 

l HARLEQUIN, a mute actor in a panto- | seeds. 

, mime, lie is clothed in tight-fitting I HARROW SCHOOL, one of the four 

. 'cT.m Mushed of Mr. Gladstone’s lieutenants ; parti-eoloured garments, and is supposed ' greatest public schools of England, 
, _ K'dned liigh honour.s at to be invisible to all eyo.s but tbc«e of his | founded, in 1571, by John Lvon, a yec^- 

' a hiiversity, became a Q.C. in i f.iitliful wife, Golumbine. With a magic ■ nian. Wlicn Lr. Wordsworth rc.sigiied 

after being called to the liar, warn I he idays trick.A, and ilefends j the Tlead-m.astcrship in 1811 thciv were 
- n ' ^'7ll J celebrity by Ills writings signeil (Columbine from tho pantaloon and ILcjonlv 6!) pujiils. ’Hie school took n m w 

i; Mo ” lie became Solicitor- ' clown. i . 

in 1S73, and thereafter took a . HARLEY, ROBERT,//, in Tiondon, 1661, 

' 'uiiiig part in all Liberal fgovernmenls ' </. 1724 ; a minister of tjueeu Anne, 

iM» Ids death. Many thought he should ' a patron of liter.iture, ami a cousin of 

‘'“n Trime MiriLster on .Mr. (dad- , Mrs. Masham, Queen Anne’s favourite. 


■' ^ rement. 

HENRY, VISCOUNT, &. 

wi.' , ' ”85, d. 18.'j6; Governor-tienoral 
in 14 to 1 818. Jieserved with 

ttu'jugh the Peninsular War, 

, ' ' M nr ruber of the I’russian Staff 

•i '>,g ■ _ \\ derloo Campaign. When 

• e> u r-Uen. ' ' of India he served 
■ de< . .Tugh Gough in the Sikh War, 
I't fur !i,. ices was created Viscount 


lie held many high oflice.s, an ' was created 
Earl of Chvford. In 1715 he, through his 
imcertaia action on the uccessio'» of 
George I., w'as inipcaclied of high treason 
ami imprisoned in tlie Tower until 1717. 
After a public trial by the House of Lords 
he was acquitted, and lived in private 
until his death. See 7/ar/t’taa Manuscripts. 

HARMATTAN, a hot, ilry wind wliicb 
blows from the Sahara to tho Gulf of 
^re, with a pcn.siou of ‘Guinea, from January to March. It 
p.;r annum for three lives. He : scrioiwly affects the eyes, nose, aud mouth. 


\ Comma nder-in-Cl lief when the 
. ii K'su W ar broke out, and w as appointed I 
» I i-dd Man hal. 

12 -s,^ r3WAR, a .small town .situated upon j 
i Giinge.s. The largest fair in 1 

ri (J held hero towards the end of 
a- " e time of a religious festival 
s. • sc ;b, .about 250,000 i»cople. 

C n%r*Y. THOMAS, //. ne.ar Dorchester, 

• U jK.i)ul:ir novclLst. Many of his 

novels have been translated 
h:‘o n>. , ) hiiiguages. His best known 

works are, '• Far from tho Madding 
Crowd,” and “Tess of the D’Urbcr- 
VI ties.” 

HARE, a fleet and timid animal, ever 
watchful against dangeia which threaten 
it from birds and beasts, while hiding in 
its ** form.” It is found in many parts of 
Eurofie and the We.st of Asia, at The Cape, 
and ill Arctic Regions. It pairs in Feb- 
ruary or March, when it exhibits great 
pugnacity, and four or five litters, each of 
three or four young, called leverets, are 
born by the end of August. The sport of 
catching the hare with greyhounds is 
tailed coursing. When so chased it shows 
not a little ingenuity in choosing a course 
t<> tliwart and baflle its pursuers. 

HAREM, the portion of a Mohammedan’s 
dwelling set apart for his wives and for- 
bidden to strangers ; also the term applied 
to the vrives and their attendants. These 
wives, limited by the Koran to four, live 

* dull, monotonous life of sewing and 
(ginning, only enlivened by such simple 
•tmisementa as singing and dancing. 

HARGRAV^ BSDMUND HAMMOND, 
the diwoverer of gold In tlie Blue Moun- 
tains of Australia, in 1851. ITe was led to 
fospect Its presence from the evident 


but causes fevers to abate. 

HARMONICS, or OVERTONES, Sec 
(Uossaru of Musical Terms. 

HAROLD, b. about 1021, a, 1066; the 
last Baxon king of England. After the 
death of his father, Earl Godwin, in 1053, 
bo and his brothens gradually brought all 
England, except Mercia, under their sw ay. 
In 1066, on the death of Edward the 
Confessor, ho was chosen king. Tie was 
immediately calUal upon to resist two 
invasions : tho one by liis brotlier, Tostig, 
and ITardrada, king of Norway, both of 
whom ho defeated and slew at Stamford 
bridge, Yorkshire; the other by William, 
Duke of Normandy, who defeated aud 
slew him in the battle of Hastings, 

HARP, an ancient Btriiv?ed musical 
instrument, played with tho fingers. It is 
mentioned frequently in t!io Bible, and 
the harps of Scotland, Wales, and Ireland 
were famous in early times. Tho double 
action pedAl harp has seven pedals, w-hich 
are operated by Uie foot, aud forty-three 
string.s by tlxe fingers. 

HARPOON, a kind of b.ai'bcd juvolin 
or spear used for incrcing whales and 
preventing their escape. It couusts of 
a shank aboxit 2 feet long with a barbed 
head, into which fitted a wooden .shaft 
when harpoons were thrown by hand. 
Now they are discharged from guns and 
the shaft has a slot in which 'works an iron 
ring attached to the rope which checks the 
whale’s progres.s. 

HARPY, (1) a fabulous, filthy, winged 
creature, mentioned in Homer and Virgil 
and described a.s a ravenous bird witli 
sharp claw’S, and with the head of a woman 
wdiosc face is pale with Jmnger. (2) A 
fabulous crc.aturo appearing in hcraMrv 


•start under liis sinvessor (Dr. \'ang!iai'), 
jind tlu5 miml/ur on the roll now cxccx lE 
500. 

HARTE, FRANCIS BREI. 6. in New 

York State, 18;il), d. 1U02 ; a popular 
American writer and humorist. In 1S6J 
he pxibli.-hed his widely nvid, humorous 
poem, “ The Heathen (’hince ; ” afid 
among his 'iimerous works arc '* 'J he 
Luck of Roaring Camp,” “ Outcacts oi 
Poker Flat,” ** Miggles,” and ** Btericg in 
Light and Shade.” 

HARUN-AL-RASHID, “ Aaron the 
Just,” Ctiliph id Bagdad, 7SG-S09. Hu? 
most renowned of the Eastern Caliph'-, 
liis authority was acknowledged, more or 
less, from ti.o Indus to the Nile, and even 
acros.s Nortli Africa ) Mount Atla.s. 'I’he 
prosperity of liis caliphate was greatly due 
to the able rule of his vizier, Barmciddes. 
The Caliph figures pimminently in many 
Ktories of thc“ Arabian Nights.” 

HARVARD UNIVERSITY, the oldest, 
wealthiest, and most important of .\mi?ii- 
can Univ'c.rsities, situated at Cambridge, 
near Boston, Massachusetts. Tho Rev. 
Johu Harvard fourded it in 1638. 

HARVEY, WILLIAM, b. at Folkestone, 
1578, d. 1657 ; a celebrated Ihigll-.b 
doctor who discovered the circulation of 
the blood, which wms suggested to him by 
ot)serving the. valves in the veins. 

HARZ MOUNTAINS, situated in the 
north-w'ost of Germany, ttic loItie.st peak 
of which, tho Brocken, is nearly 4,000 feer, 
high. They are very rich in mineral, 
including lead, iron, silver, copper, zinc, 
Bulohur, and a little coal. Tho Brocken, 
in ancient legend, as adopted by Goetlii*. 
In** Faust,” was the annual meeting pUiec 
of all German demons and witches. 'J’lie 
tjpectre of the Brocken is a celebr.ited 
optical illusion. 

HASHISH, a drug prepared from tho 
gum obtained from' Indian hemp. It is 
a narcotic smoked extensively by tbo 
Arabs, and its effects are similar to'tho.so 
produced by opium. In India an in- 
toxicating drink called hhumj is ma le 
from it. 

HASTINGS, a fashionable Sussex water- 
ing place, w'hich with St. T.oonards has 
a sea front of over two miles. It fi:n 
important fiLsberies. The .scene of t be figli fc 
in 1066 between Harold iirxd William tbo 
Conquoror, at Senlac, is about 8 miles 
dMtarit. (Tor population, etc., .'ce p. 


M 
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EASTINGS, WARREN, ft. at Olnirohill, 
pxfordBhire, 1732, tf. Paylcgford, 1818; 
became the first Governor-General of 
India, in 1773. Fe did much to extend 
Ilritiiib rule in India, but on hl.s return 
to Bnprland, 1785, he was iinpeaol)ed by 
order of the House of Commons for 
extortion and cruelty. 1’lie tnal liuit 
ensued was prolonged over poven years, 
end is famous for the oratorical speecbea 
delivered by Burke, Sheridan, and lox. 
It rofliilfod in an acquittal, 17S»5. 

HASTINGS, WILLIABI, LORD, ?». 
probably 1130, d. in the To-.ver, l-lb.l; 
a firm supporter of Edward IV., liy whom 
he was m.'ule a peer and eridowfd niili 
great estates. Ho was beheaded on a 
charge of treason, without tri.al, Vy | 
Bicliard, Dulec of CMoinodter, aflerwanl- 
Bioloird Jll. 

HATCnrdFNT, or iCRIEVFJ2KNT. i.^ 
a lozenge-shaped panel placed cn tl.e 
exterior of a hou.'^e after the death of 
a tnenihcr of a family entitled to anr.orial 
bearings. On it is painted tlio eoal of 
arms, so as to indicate the rank, sex, and 
Btatna of the deceased. 

HATFIELD, a small town i?) Foi tford- ! 
«hire. aboiit 17 miles from London. * 
Flizabeth was living at Hatfield when 
Ma.T died. The estate was granted by 
Jamos I. to Sir Robert Cecil, who was 
created Earl ct Palisbury, and built the 
fine mansion known ns Hatfield Ilonsc, 
the residence of Uie Marqui-s of Sallstniry. 

HATTO, an Arcliblshop of Ma.tcnoe, 
who is alicgotl to have been CHten by rats 
at IUnr.en on the Jlhine, ntiout 070, n.<5 
a pniiHiiment for his cruelty in oppre.sring 
the pot r. Fonthey*.s poem Ims math' the l 
ptory fiuniliar. “The House Tower,” (he{ 
Kerne of the supposed tragedy, still stands 
on a t-'inall island in the Rhine. 

IfAHSAS, an interesting African race 
living in M’est Africa, chiefiy between lifikc 
T< ’iiad and the River I^iger. Q'hey are 
most sueecssful traders, with trade rontea 
to tlie Mcditeirnrican and Red Sea.s and 
the Gulf of Guinea, and their language ia 
spoken by upwards of 15,000,000 people. 

HAVANA, the strongly fortified capital 
of f’liha, founded by Velasquez in 1516. 
It is sitnated upon a splendid harbour, 
sixd with a population of above 270,000, 
is comniereially the most important town j 
of the \Ve.^t Indies, Sugar, tobacco, and | 
cigars are its principal exports. It was 
cnidnred by tlie United f^tates in the 
S'panisli-Amcriean War of 1S08. 

HAVELOCK, SIR HENRY, 5. at Bishop- 
Wearrnoulh, 1705, d. 1857 ; a hero of tlic 
Indian Mutiny. He served in the Peniu- 
Kular War and went to India in 1822. He 
took part in the Afghan War of IS.IS 
and in the Sikh War of 1S45. When the 
Mutiny broke out in 1857 he was ordered 
to Allahabad. He relieved Cawnpere, 
after lighting four battles in eight days, 
and then marched to Lucknow, wlicre he 
was joined by Sir James Outram. They 
carried relief to the British garrison, but 
wore themselves besieged until tl;e 
arrival of Sir (Vlln Cain])bcll, After Ibo 
Mutiny he w’as created a Baronet and 
granted a pension of £1,000, but ho died 
of dysmitcry while preparing to leave for 
England. 

HAVERGAL, FRANCES RIDLEY, 1. 

IS.'lfi, d. LS72, a religious writer and 
Christian worker, wa.s the daughter of 
Kcv. William Henry liavcrgal. wiio had 
no small share of poetical and musical 
talent, which he devoted to sacred u.«cs. 
Her religiou.s writings in poetry and prose 
are marked by deep devotion to Christ and 
His >*<Tvieo. The '* Ministry of fcfong ” 
lins been repeatedly republished. Among 
her livmns are; — “Thou art coming, 
O my Saviour.” “Lord, speak to me,” 
and ” I gave My life for theo.” 


HAVRE, the second commercial port 
of I’rance, situated at the mouth of the 
Seine. It is strongly fortified and has 
an extensive trade. Its important manu- 
fartures include cotton and linen goods, 
machinery, glass, and tobacco ; popiilation 
above 1.30,000. 

HAWAIIAN or SANDWICH ISLANDS. 

twelve in number, are .-itufited in the N erth 
I’aoific Ocean. lu the largc.at island, 
TlawaU, ore several active volcanoes. 
Euroi>ean domestic animals thrive well, 
and excellent suf/ar, wheat, cotton, and 
coffee are produced. ITonohilu, tlie 
I capii.'d, and a station of the United Stafe.s 
J’acific f^abJe, has considerable trade, 
Tlio islands were dlscovcrctl by Captain 
Cook in 1778, and annexed bv the 
United States in 1898. It was at Hawaii 
tltat Contain Cook wjw» killed. 

HAWKE, EDWARD fAdmiral Lord 
Hawke), 5. 1705, d. 1781, was the son of a 
lawyer. ETitering the navy at an early 
age, he found hiiiLSClf a commander at tJio 
age of twenty-nine. In 1747, off Belloisle, 
and in 1759, In Qniberon Bay, be intUrtod 
ruinous defeats on the Krem;h fleets. His 
services were rcw.arded with a pension of 
£2,Ui>0 a rear and a jwora'gc. 

HAWKINS, ANTHONY HOPE. Sec 
Hope. Avthouif. 

HAWIONS, SIR HENRY, b. 1817. 

, a celebrated lawyer and judge, was 
educated ut Bedford School. Called to 
! U.e Bar in 1813. he became Q.C. in J.S5K. 
and took part in the leading cases of the 
succeeding ye;*rK, including the “ ti'ich- 
bornc ” cn.se. in wlji<‘h he greatly dis- 
tingui.'^hcd himself. Made a jiuhre in 
187(>. he held lliat po-silion liil 1899. 
when he resigned and was made a peer 
uii'icr tiic title of Lord Brampton. 

HAWKINS, SIR JOHN, seaman and 
navigator, one of Queen Elizabeth’s sea- 
dogs, was boni at Plymouth about 1520. 
lie hohis the unfortunate distinction of 
being tlie fimt Englishman to engage in the 
slave trade, biking negroes from Africa to 
sell in the We.st Indies. Fe acted as vice- 
admiral against tiio Spanish Armada in 
I5S8, and was knighted for his services. 
The non-success of an expedition against 
tlie Spanish in the We.'it Indies proved a 
great blowr to him, and he died of fatigue 
and cliKappointment on board his ship off 
Porto Rico in 1595. 

HAWKING. See Fnlamry. 

HAWTHORNE, NATHANIEL. 6. at 
Salem, Massnehmsetts, 1804, d. 18C4, a 
famous American author, who, after 
graduating at Bowdoin College, lived for 
Rome years at bis old home, studying 
and writing. In 1837 his “Twice-told 
Talcs ” showed tlio worUi that a new 
genius liad arisen, but not till much later 
did popularity attend him. “ Mosses 
from an Old Manse,” *' The Scarlet 
T.f:tfnr," and tlie “ House of tlio Seven 
Gables” arc among his most character- 
istic works. 

HAYDN, JOSEPH, 5. 1732, d. 1809, was 
the son of a iioor Austrian peasant. His 
fine voiv'-e gained him admission as choris- 
ter in Bt. Stephen's Cathedral, Vienna. 
For tliirty years Haydn was director of 
music to I’rincc Esterhazy, on whose deatli 
he came to London. To Uils visit we 
may be said to owe his beautiful oratorio 
of “ Qlie Cieation.” Haydn’s musical 
works arc numerous, and his influence on 
the art of music is generally recognised. 

EAYDON, BENJAMIN ROBERT, b. at 
Plymouth, 1786, d. 1840, an historical 
painter. He studied at tlio Royal Aca- 
demy, and in 1807 his first pictiore, 
“ Joseph and Mary in Egypt,” was ex- 
hibited. From tills time his success as 
a painter was ns-sured, but bickerings w ith 
the Acodemy, and inability to keep free 
Irom debt, made his fife a burden, and at 


hist he shot bimselt Fis bt-stt pkTiire ; 
tfie “ Judgment of Solomon.” 

HAYn or HATTL the s*?cond hivwt 
of the West Indian islandB. iitMcd m .• 

1 wo republics — Hayti and Sad Diunin," 

In the former, tlie nc^ocs :»rc in n \ ' 
preponderance, and all bram lies cl * 
ment are in the crudest ccmliTicM. i' 
Pan Domingo, the whites S’ d 
form the majority of the po'.-'.t!:iiio*), 
the government is fairly v' le nnr] t'. 
country prosperous. 

HAZUTT, WILLIAM. 6. r: s ^ 
critic and essayist, was e-iu- i *"'11 ) 
Unitarian minister, but -'rjlv trcl. ‘ ' 
literature. Ho contrilnit ■ ' b'» 

now'spapers. His poetical *. 

criticisms are highly valwcO l’ ' • 
being “Characters of 
Plays.” “ Lectures on the ^ 

and “ Dramatic Litenitur< -f . a , ; 
Elizabeth.” 

HEART OP BODLOTET K, ^ n ' 

given to the old tolbooth : >..1 mI ' (i: 
burgh, and adopted bySc** ! * • >;m'. 
of one of his novels. 

HEARTS OP OAK. a f mm ; , 
instituted 1842. It has mm 
members, and an income 0 . • ) p; ". m m 
with a rcsen’C'fund of over - ; v.-i i 
Refer to Friendly Societ .' ;’ 

HEAT. There is now r .' '1/ 7::. > 

heat is a state of matter, i .» :< 
to wliich we give the nan •... i-f * 
cold arc due to tlic greater ,.r '» ■ .s ? '}-( '-> • 
with which the molecules ( ,! ; >»■, S o. t 
qu&stion are In motion. ) .!*<; , » ' 

a warm body to u cold * ' i,« '• i • 
radiation^ just a.s it passes f,* - *. . ' i; * <; i" , . 
the cartb. From a warm h ; 

one in contact with it it pf.-, by ' . < 
fion. Wlien hot water n- u , i 

boiler passes up to the hot -’..jc i, 
it conveys ite heat to the 'mv , >• in , 
cistern, and so that wat .- - il i, 
heated by convertton. Son/ bona:* tr:. • 
mit heat more quickly Uiar' - 't ' v .' m ,/ j\ t . 
e.g., are good conductors • dm !, f /ri, : 
and silk are bad conduct ' , fb-.t. • 
a rule, causes bodies to . .[JiTvl, h-'* « 

the rails on a railway hav ' 

their ends to allow of th r • i' 

summer. All bodies wiU v/f u; 
acquainted possess more iv * '. .u, . >1 
it is believed that there is >. 5 : . I <.'i ► . 

he.at, that is molecular me i ! on. '• t-. '' 

point is 273 degrees be:v.vv mo o, • m 
C entigrade scale. 

EEATHPIELD, BARON. 

George. 

HEBE. (He-be) in cla , ; ‘v o.-yhoh .’T, 
the godaess of youth, a: i m ti/ ic il-' 
cup-bearer to the gods .f iC hi/ i i! t 
power to make aged pen wwn - 
She is always represented .1 ' ' virl. 

adorned with flowers, a;.d hoinn.- 1 
containing nectar, the drink of the gods. 

HEBER, REGINALD, 5. 1783, d. 182« 

I the Qutlior of some of our best know., 
hyinns, was a native of Chesfairo. He 
gained distinction as a writer of verse ar. 
Oxford, where he took his degree. After 
serving as vicar of his native village o< 
Malpas, and lecturer at Oxford, he was, in 
1823, made Bishop of Calcutta, but did 
not live long after Ills appolntiqent. 
Among his hymas are “ From Greenland’s 
Icy Mountains,” “ Brightest and beat oi! 
the sons of the morning ” Lo, He 
comes,” *' Holy, holy, holy'’ and ** Jeaus 
Christ is risen to-day.” 

HEBREW. The origin and meaning 
pf the word “Hebrew” arc obscurd. 
Whether it moaiw “ one from tlie ptbei 
side,” as applied to Abraham by the 
Cnnaanites, or “ doacondant of Eber,*' 
the grent-tffandson of Shero, it sooni b^m< 
the distinguishing ni|mo for Ida descend 
ants among the Burrounding nations 
The Hebrew language is one ol a ttunUy o 



Hkb. 

languages onre almeei anJrcrsally spoken 
Id the Bouth*west of Asia, and called the 
Bemitio group of languages. The Pliconi- 
ei an lan guage was c losely allied to it^ 
HEBREWS* THE EPISTLE TO THE. 
The author of this Epistle is unknown. It 
has one prevailing note, and that Ls the 
continuity of Christianity wltli the JewUh 
religion, showing clearly that the Founder 
of the Christian religion came ** not to 
destroy Uie law (Jewish), but to fullil it,” 
and that the Gospel is the snbstnnf^ of 
which the law was the shadow. 

HEBRIDES* (i-dcs), a general name for 
the islands off tlio west coast of S<‘ot]and. 
Tliey are divided into the Outer nebriJes 
and the Inner Hebrides by a channel railed 
the Minch, which has only a brcadtli of 
10 miles In its narrowest part. Lewis, 
Harris North and South Lust, are the 
principal Islands in the Outer Hebrides ; 
Skye, Mull, Islay and Jura in the Inner. 

Hl^ATE (a-tc), in cla-ssical mytJioIogy, a 
goddess to whom belonged especially the 
pow’er of giving or wit lilioldiiig prosperity ; 
hence she was espKiially invokcil by 
magicians and witches. She had al-io the 
pov.'cr of sending ghauts, and warding them 
off, particularly in the case of murdered 
persons. 

HECATOMB. 'Die sacrifice of 100 bulis 
was, among the Greeks, a favpurite way of 
ghowing groat rejoicing ; hence any large 
eacrifiee w.aa called a liecutoml), and 
now we use (he word to denote a great 
Blaughtcr. 

HECLA. a volcano in Iceland, near (he 
south-west coast, about 5,000 feet liigii, 
which has been almost constantly in u 
state of eruption since the 9th century, 

HECTOR* son of I’rlam, king of Troy, 
the great hero on the Trojans’ side in the 
'iVajan War. While he lived, he was the 
groat bulwark of Troy ng.iin-^t the Gre<!ks, 
hut he was 
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HEJIRA, Of BEOIBA. moan* " flight" 
Tlie MohammfidaD era Is reckoned from the 
flight of Mohammed from Mecca to Medina, 
September 13th, 622 A.D. 

HELEN, in Greek legend, the wife of the 
Spartan king Menelaus, was carried off by 
Paris, son of Priam, king of Troy. Tiiw 
act caused Uic Trojan War ; for Menelaus, 
having gathered all the Greek princes to 
aid him, sailed agaiast Troy, v.diich was 
taken after a ten years* siege. 

HEL'ENA. EMPRESS (Saint Helena), 
was the wife of the Roman Emperor 
Oonstintius and mother of Constantino 
the Great. She became a Christian in 
later years, and made a pilgrimage to 
Jerusalem, where she is said to have built 
(ho Church of the Holy Sepulchre and that 
of tlio Nativity. She died 328, A.D. 

HELIGOLAND, a small island in the 
North Sea, near the mouth of the Elbe. 
JYom 1807 to 1890 it belonged to Britain, 
but was then cede«i to Germany in return 
for certain concessions in Africa. The 
inhabitants, about 2,000 in nmnber, sub- 
sist by hthing nad by entertaining summer 
vKitors. 

HELIOGKAPHY* si-riialling to a distance 
by mcaua of the sun’s rays reflected from 
a mirror or mirrors. The* point one wishes 
to signal to having been found, it is obvious 
that by means of shc.rt and long (lashes, on I 
the principle of tlic Morse telegraphic j 
alphabet, messages can be transiuittcil to 
any extent while the sun shines. 

HELIOPOLIS, the aiuiont name of 
J}aal(><‘c {'Khich so--). 

HELIOS, the Greek name for the sun, 
which was often wort.hi})i>ed (w a god. 
d’cmpleH to Ilelio.=! were common in Greece j 
ill very early times. Later Tellos was ’ 
almost identified with Apollo or Phoebus, 
and the liglit-giving god is almost alwayr. 
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HELOi^S, daughter of Fulbert, a canon 
of Notre Dame, in Paris. Abelard, a 
monk celebrated for lihi learning and 
eloquence early in the 12th century, came 
to Paris and fell in love with HMoise. The 
lovers were united after much ditflculty, 
but H<*Iouie, not to impede her lover’s 
ccclcsla-stioal ambition, always denied the 
marriage, and Fulbert revenged himself bv 
causing Abelard to be cruelly mutilated. 
From this time the lovers saw little of each 
otlier, but remained faithful, and in death 
their bodies were placed side by side. 
Their monument is one of the most inter- 
esting in the cemetery of P^ro la Chaise, 
in Pari s. 

HELOTS* the lowest class of the popula- 
tion of ancient Sparta, name is 

probably derived from a word meaning ** to 
take prisoner,” and they are supposed to 
have been the descendants of the aborigi- 
nal people conquered by the Spartans 
about 1000 IJ.C. They nad no politic.al 
rights, and were bound to the soil, being 
oblige 1 to work for their master, or for the 
State, without reward, except food and 
shelter. 

HELPS, SIR ARTHUR, h, at Streatham, 
1813, d. 1873. ctiucatcJ at Eton and 
Cambridge. He was made (?']erk to the 
Privy Council in 1800, lie edited for the 
Queen ** I.o,avcs from a Journal of our Life 
in the Highlands.” His own writings 
were numerous. '* Friends in Council ” 
Is perhaps best known, but his works on 
Columbus and of her i^panlili advxnturcrs 
are of great merit. 

HELSmarORS* the capital of Finland, 
stantls on a peninsula in the Gulf of Fin- 
!/uid. It has an excellent harbour, one ot 
The greater part 


inhumanly 

city in triumph. , . 

HEDGEHOG, an insect-cat.mg animal j a geiatiiu: surface chemically treated so as 
about 9 or 10 iiiclios long, common to the ! to bo more or Ic-iS absorbent of water 
temperate parts oC Europe and Asia. It4 1 according to its exposure to light. The 


the be-c in (iho ; faltic 8ca, 

...... .. trade of Finland passes through it ; 

addressed us Phoclnis, although the latter ; population about 7-.>,000. 

! HELVELLYN, the second highest peak 

lies on the 
Amorclaud. 

Its ascont is easy, and it gives a grand 
pano. .ma of the Lake District; height 


at last si.'dn by Achillea, who ' i-j. never represented os riduig in the chariot ^ HELVELLYN, the second higr 
drag.'cd liis Vjody round the 1 of day until Virgil’s tiin'‘. | in the Ch mbriau movmtains, lie 

nph. 1 HELIOTYPE, a metiiod ot printing from j borders of Cumberland and Wosti 


bock is covered nlth .spines about an inch 
long, in.«»tead of hairs, and it has the power 
m rolling itself np in .a ball so as to presetjt 
nothing but the poiiits of tlicsn spines to 
iin enemy. It hibernates tbron jli the 
winter. 

HEGEL. GEORG WILHELM, A 1770, 


notion of a photograpiiic negativo on this 
filirfaco produces just this comliUon, and 
the gealtine surface can then be printed 
from’ in t!ie same way ns a lithographic 
bloc'k. 

HELIUM, a pre-'^f’nt in the air in 
very miuiile qnantilics. It is about twice 


<(, 1831, a great German plulosopher, whose j as dense as hydrogen,^ and resembles argon 


and nitrogen in its ” inertness," i.e., its 
slowness to combine with other elements. 
It i-s present in most mineral springs. 

In ordinary language the word 
" hell ” without doubt signifies “ place ol 
pjjiiishmcnt after dcatb for iho wicked,” 
It is so used in places in our Bildc and 



writings Ii.avc had great eiTcct ujion modern 
thought both in Gemiany and England. 

He was the great upholder of the Idealistic 
school, but Ilia method of exposition was so 
obscure and involved that even hU mo^t 
ilevoted followers hesitated to say they 
fully understood him. Ills system wa^ 
anticipated by Dosch.amps, 
philosopher of the 18tli 
HE^ELBERG, an 
Germany, on the left bn nk 
about 14 miles above its confluence wiiii 
the Rliine. It was the cajntal of the 
ikdatinatc of the Jlhiiie from the IJtin 
century to the beginning of tlie 18tli. It 
is in the midst of a most picturesque 
district, and the ruins of its castle arc, 
perhaps, the finest in Europe. In a (lellar 
under the castle is the celebrated Heidel- 
berg Tun, holding, when full, (>0,()()0galloas , . - 

t)f wine, Heidelberg University is very i Hellas, but the nam“ Hclleue wasi always, 
famous, many fort'ignen?, especially Aincri- 1 find Is now, reserved for one of (ireek 
cams, resorting to it; population .nbout des-'cnt. 

40 000. \ HELLESPONT, in ancient geogiaphy 

, HEINRICH, h. 1799, d. ' il\e name ot tim Dardauelles (which eee) 

' ' • ■ ‘ HELL-GATE, a narrow passage of Last 

River, between New York City and Long 
Island. To make the passage le.s3 
dangerous, an island of 9 acres in extent 
was blasted away in 1885, over a thousand 
tons of explosive being used — the greatest 
blasting operation yet accomplished, 


Hell.” In Hebrew the hatter meaning Is 
given by tbo w'ord " J:Ucoh” and Urn 
former by ” Gehenna.” 

HELLMES. (le-nes), the people of Hellas, 
as the natives of Greece l^all their own 
country. The name Hellas had a slightly 
dilTereut signifu?.ation In .ancient times, for 
any place where there was a community 
of Greeks was looked upon as a part ol 


ft lamoua German po^t, was born of Jewteii 
parents at Duasoldorf. In 1825 he became, 
In name at least, a Christian ; and in 1831 
he left Germany for Paris, never to return. 
Ills fame rosts chiefly on hi.s songs, which 
Iot plaintivoness and sweetness, even in 
BobM translatioD, can hardly bo cxccUed. 


about 3,20'.) f 
HEMP, the fit)ro obtained from the 
.staiiv of a plant growing readily in temper- 
ato rogion-s ; Russia and Poland are the 
chief hemp-producing countries of F.urope. 
The plant ^ows generally to a height ot 
5 or C feet, but may attain even 20 feet. 
When fully grown the stalks are tied into 
bundles and steeped in water for .some days, 
after which they arc .spread abroad on the 
prasw to bleach. The subseriuent opera- 
tions of cleaning, het;kling, and spinning 
fit it for being made into twine, canvas, 
sacking, towelling, etc. Hompseed is 
valuable for many pm-p^es, cage-birds 
being very iond ol it, and it also produces 
a useful oil. 

I HEN6IST and HORS A* the two Juts 
chiefs wiio arc said to have been the first to 
lead their war bands into llritAia after the 
I departure of the Roman:?. The brotliera 
were invited, 419 A.D. bv Vortigern, king 
of Kent, to aid him aaain.st the Picte and 
Scots. 'They came, and finding tho Britons* 
BO unw'arlike, resolved to stay. Soon 
their arms were turned against Vortigern, 
and aftf»r some ligliting Hcnglst made 
himself king of Kent. 

HENLEY-ON-THAMES is a smsill 
market town of Ox ford, si sire, 3.5 mile,s from 
London, standing in a beautiful situation 
at the foot ol tho Ohiltem HilU. Not 
only from all parts of Knglund, but from 
tho Continent, Canada, atid AineriCii 
come oarsmen early in July to contend for 
tho prizes tliat will confer on their roapi- 
ents a Uf e-long honour In the rowii^ world, 
HENRIETTA MARIA, wife of Charies I. 
of i'..n:laud, was the d.aughtcr of Hen^ IV. 
of France. To her influence probably 
many of Charles's mistaken actions, were 
>t 2 



104 Hen. 

du«. She exerted hcrsell vigorously to 
reto mojiey for the war. In 1C44 she 
par^ from Charles, never to see turn again, 
imd fled to France. She made two short 
▼Wta to England after the llcstoration, 
•nd &ed In France in 1C69. 

BENItT L* Burnamed Beauderc, w'ho 
^igned 1100>11S5, was the youngest of 
william the Conqueror’s tlu-ee sons. On 
the death of William II. ho made haste to 
Wtee the royal treasure at Winohester in 
the absence of Kobert, and got himself 
crowned king. By conciliating the Kng- 
ush he was able to defeat the attempts 
fiobort made to gain the crow’n on his 
return from ralestino, and hia impartial 
rule did much to reconcile Normans and 
Englisl) to one another. 

BENRY n., 1164-1180, son of Matilda, 
and grandson of Henry I., was readily 
acknowledged king of Kngland after 
Stephen’s death. He found much to do 
in rei)resHing the barons, who had got out 
of hand under Stephen. II is quarrels 
with Archbishop Becket, his conquest of 
Ireland, his constitutional reforms, and 
latterly his struggles with his own sons, 
make up the Llstoiyr of a reign beneficial 
in man y ways to England. 

HENRY in., iaiC-lL’72, son of .Tf>hn, 
was only nine years of age at bis accession. 
To the evils of a minority succeeded tliose 
attaching to the rule of a weak king. 
Henry’s fondness for favourites caused 
endless troubles with his advisers, ami 
ended In the barons rising in arms under 
Simon de Montfort. llontforfs death in 
tbe battle of Evoslmm, in 12<i6, left the 
w;ay open for Hemy, with lus sou Edward’s 
ai d, to resume the government. 

BENRY nr.. who caused the 

deposition of iliehard II., can only be said 
to be entitled to tbe crown by tlie election 
of Parliament. Ee was son of Jolin of 
Gaunt, the tliird son of Edward III., and 
there were alive at his accession descen- 
dants of Lionel, tlic second son. He had 
much ado to keep the crown he had won, 
but hia victory at Shrew’sbury, in MOfi, 

E ut an end to the most dangerous rebellion 
» his r eign. 

BENRY V.. M13-1422, the brilliant son 
of lienry IV., had only time in his short 
reign to show his capacity as a roler and 
general. HLs victory at Agincourt (1415) 
ia one of the most famous in our histoiy, 
and his marriage with the Princess 
Ca^crine of France seemed destined to 
n nite th e two kingdoms. 

HENRY YL, 1422-1 4C1, was only nine 
months old w'ben his father, Henry V,, was 
carried off by disease. The French gladly 
•eized the opportunity of ridding their 
country of Uie l.ated English, and all the 
efforts of Henry's guardians could not pre- 
vent Uiem. \h\eu lienry came of age, he 
proved too feeble to hold tlie reiiis of 
government, and the Wars of the Roses 
led to his imprisonment and death, while 
the crowm passed to the licad of the bouse 
of York. 

BENRY Vn., 1485-1509, founder of the 
Tudor line, had little claim to the crown, 
in tight of descent; but lus claim was 
allowed by Parliament and strengtlieued 
by marriage witli Elizabeth, daughter of 
Edward IV. His reign was one long and 
successful endeavour to sap the pow er of 
tbe nobles. In his reign arose the sjiirit 
of enterprise and discovery, a new world 
being opened np by ColumOiiS, and a new 
way to India and Cathay (China), by 
Vasco da Oama. 

HENRY VXn^ 1509-1547, second son of 
Xleuiy VII., had had tbe way prepared for 
a successful and prosperous reign by a 
series of movements ail tending to make 
tbe monarchy more independent tlian it 
had been for yeaia. He took full advan- 
tage of his opportunity, and io both bis 
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public and private relations he acted with- 
out restraint. For bis unfortunate mar- 
riage witli Catharine of Aragon he can 
hardly be held responsible, but his despotic 
character showed itself in his treatment 
of his five subsequent wives. In the early 
port of his reign he received from Pope 
Leo X. the title of ** Defender of tlie 
Faith,” on account of a book he wrote 
against Luther, but he was destined to 
w ithdraw England from Papal Jurisdiction, 
an d to initiate the Reformation. 

HENRY, Burnamed “THE NAVIGA> 
TOR,”6. 1394, d. 1460, a PortugucNc prince, 
who took great interest in navigation and 
discovery. For years he sent exiioditioiis 
along the west coast of Africa at his own 
expense, and at last had the satisfaction of 
seeing his countrymen join in the enter- 
prise. The Madeira Islands and the 
Azores w'ere among his dlscorerics. 

HENRY IV. OP FRANCE, h. 1553, d. 
1610, as Henry of Navarre gained a great 
name as leader of tlie Huguenot or Protest- 
ant party in France, altliough Admiral 
Coligny was its guiding spirit. On becom- 
ing king of liTancc, he found itcx|>edicnt to 
become a Roman CntlioUc, although his 
sympathies remained entirely with the 
Prot^tanta, and to him was due the 
of Nantes^ which gave them toleration. 
His assassination by a fanatic named 
llavaillac removoii a strong and wise 
ruler from a distracted country. 

HENRY, PATRICK, 6. 1736, d. 1799, 
one of the chief movers in the American 
IV ar of Independence, was a Virginian by 
birth and a Scotsman by descent. The 
Stamp Act first evoked his eloquence, and 
from that time he look a leading part in 
opposition to England. By many he is 
looked upon as the best orator America 
h as pro duced. 

HiXTARCHY. a name given to tli" 
seven kingdoms founded by the Jutes, 
Saxons, and Angles in England, a 
matter of fact, they were hardly ever 
co-existent, but there w'cro certainly at 
some time or other before Englan l was 
united under one sovereign, kings of Kent, 
SiLssox, \Ve.-scx. llssex. East Anglia, 
Northumbria, and Mercia. 

HERA. See Juno. 

HEIR AID, originally an officer whose bun- 
nessitwas to convey messages from the com- 
mander of a force to his opponent. From 
t Ids his function was extended to making 
proclamation.s of all kinds having a military 
significance, and then to superintending 
public processions and ccremouias. About 
the 14th century colleges of heralds were 
established in most European countries to 
record and blazon the arms of the nobility 
and gentry, and to regulate the proper ttse 
of these insignia. 

HER ALDRY. Refer to Index. 

HERAT, the third most important city 
of Afghanistan, is situated iu its eoutii- 
western corner, near the Persian frontier. 
Dommandiug as it docs the chief entrance 
into Afghanishin from that side, it is 
jealously watched by the English Govern- 
ment. As a station on one of tlio main 
routes from India to Europe, Herat has 
been a busy town for ages, but of late years 
its importance has duninlshed; popula- 
tion about 30,000. 

HERBERT, GEORGE, b. 1593, d. 1633, 
one of the most gifted t>f our minor poets, 
gained great distinction as a scholar at 
Cambridge, and would probably have 
made a mark in the world liad not his 
religious vocation proved too strong for his 
ambition. Tbe “ Country Parson ” is 
the most popular of bis works. 

HERCULANEUM. an ancient city of 
Italy, near Naples. In 79 A.r>. a stream 
of lava and a shower of aalies buried it so 
completely tliat It was lost sight of for 
centuries, 8inc4! about 1700, however, 
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cxcivations have been more or le^ coo- 
Klantly going on, and now a good part ol 
tlie city is open to view, including the 
theatre and two small temples. Many 
beautiful paintings and statues have been 
brought to light. 

HERCULES, or HERACLES, in Greek 

mythology, son of Zeus (Jupiter), and a 
Theban princess. Hera (Juno), toe wife 
of Zeus was Hercules’ Inveterate enemy, 
and caused to be imposed on him certain 
superhuman feats of strength, known aa 
the ” Twelve I,abours ” of Hercules. By 
accoinplishing these he became the type 
of strength and endurance, while toe 
manner of his death, through a poisoned 
shirt, poetically expressed the ancient 
l)clief that strength avails little agaimst 
cunning. 

HERCULES. PILLARS OP, the rocks 
of Gibraltar on one side, and Ceuta on the 
other, of the Strait of Gibraltar. Tim 
ancionts used to ascribe to Hercules the 
cleaving of the rocks asunder to admit 
the Atlantic Ocean. 

HEREFORD, county town of Hereford- 
shire, is pleasantly situated on the river 
Wye, in aiiout the centre of the county. 
The cathedral, bt^gun in the 11th century, 
was restored by Sir Gilbert Scott. The 
musical festival held here triennially 
deserves mention. Hereford is a market 
for the agricultural produce of a consider- 
ableffistrict ; population about 22,000. 

HERESY, the rejwtion of some belief 
held as fundamental by Christians in 
general, or the acceptance of some doctrine 
subversive of that generally regarded aa 
tme and orihoilox. 

HERE WARD, generally known ai 
Here ward the Wake, W!4s the last EnglLih 
leader who hchl out against William the 
Conqueror. Secure in his retreat among 
the almost impassable morasses of the 
Isle of Ely, he bade defiance to the Nor- 
mans until some monks led an over- 
whelming force to his lair, lie after- 
wards became a faithful adherent to 
William. 

HERiOT. in English law Is a kind of 
fine due on the death of a person holding 
1 md of a manor. It consists of the best 
piece of personal property the deceased 
possessed, whether l.»e>tst. jewel, or chattel. 
The custom exists chieily in respect to 
copvhold tenure. 

HERIOT, GEORGE. 5. 15C3, d. 1624, 
w'jis a goldsmith of Edinburgh, ^vho, on the 
accession of James to the English throne 
in 1603, followed his king to London and 
set up in basincss there. Dying there with- 
out iss\ie, ho left his fortune to be expended 
on educational purposes in Edinburgh, 
w’bich still derives coaMdorable beuefit 
from his bequest. 

HERKOMER, HUBERT VON. b. 1819, 
in Bavaria, but brought up in England. 
lle studied at South Kensington and 
Muuich. then settled iu London as painter 
and designer. The ” Last Muster.” 
exliibitod in 1875, Is liis best-known 
picture. In 1883 ho founded the Her- 
korner iSchool of Art at Bushey, and foi 
many years was ils principal director. 

** Found,” ” The Charterhouse Ch.ii)ol.” 
and ” The Guarils’ Cheer” are some of his 
well-known pictures. 

HERMAPHRODITISM, the presence of 
too essential male and female organs and 
structures in one individual Ls practically 
unknown among human beings and the 
higher animals. It is, however, not 
uncommon among frogs, fishes, etc. ; it is 
common with invertebrates, as the snail, 
etc. ; and still more common with plants. 
But even where hermaphroditism is the 
rule, nature has provided ogalast soil- 
fertilisation by causing the male and 
female elements to mature at different 
times, so that tlie co-operatioo of two 
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Individnals of the species is necessaiy 
In order for reproduction to take 
pl ace. 

BERMEl^ in claR<;iral mythology, the 
son of Jupiter and Maia, the herald and 
mespcnp-er of tiie pods, tlie gruardian of 
travcllerfl, the piver of pood-luck, and the 
pod of eloquence. The HomanH, in later 
times, transferred all the attributes of tlie 
Greek Hermes to their own Mercurius, 
whose functions only cxtemled originally 
to commerce and pain. 

HERMES (TRISMEGISTUS), an alto- 
gether fabuloas personage, to wlum* 
authorship were ascribed, in the early 
centuries of the Ciirisiian era, many books 
on philosophy, astrology, and learning 
generally. The name is really that by 
which the Creeks denoted the Egyptian 
pod Tlioth, who W'as looked on as the 
originator of Icaniinp and culture. Hence 
these treatises, of whicli we have only 
fragmen ts, w ere called Hermetic Hooks. 

HERMETIC BOOKS. See Hermes 
Trismrgistvs, 

HERMlTt one who lives apart from otlter 
men. In the early Wi-nturios of the Clirls- 
tinn era it was no uncommon tiling for 
a man to retire to some .solitary place the 
better to commune with (iod. Haul, the 
first Cliristian hermit, and St. Anthony, 
both of w'liom lived in the. .3rd century, 
■re among the most famous hermits. 
These of course soon found imitators, 
whose great aim was to gain notoriety. 
Among them was Simeon Stylitw, w'ho 
lived on the tiip of u pillar, and who.“c 
example was followed 1 y numerous fana- 
ti cs, kn own aa styliles or pillar-saints. 

nERMIT*CRAB, a kind of crab which, 
having no shell to protect its abdomen, 
aocks refuge in thcshcllsof whelks and other 
rtpiral-shclled fish. As it grow.s, it has 
from time to time to tind a larger abode, 
.and us it does not always wait to lind an 
empty .shell, the procc.ss of taking po.s.ses- 
lion is Eometimes attended with scenes of 
violence. Sec CoimneiisaUsui. 

HERMON, MOUNT, the highest sum?nit 
of Anti-Tjcbanon, a range of nu)untaiii.s 
in the south of Syria. It is frequently 
mentioned as a landmark in Holy Scrip- 
ture, standing, as it does, on the e.vtreine ^ 
northern border of I’ale.stine. Its height : 
I-* I>,200 feet, and it is now called Jehd’ | 
es- Sheik h. | 

HERO, in Greek legend, a prie.-tes.s of j 
Aphrodite (Vcnu.s) at Sestos, beloved by j 
Xxjandor, a youth of Abydos, on the other ; 
chore of the Hellespont. I/cancier swam | 
across the strait every night to visit his 
mietrtsss, guided by a light which she put 
in a tower. Hut one stormy night the 
light W'as extinguished, Leandcr lost ins 
way, and his dead body was cast up at the 
foot of the U)wcr next morning. When 
Hero .saw it, she cast herself into the sea 
a nd per ished. 

HEROD, surnamed “Tlie Great,” wa.s 
en Idumsean by descent, but a .fe*" by 
religion. D is father, Antipater, gaiiieu the 
favour of Julius Caesar, who made him 
ruler of Juda>a, and Antiuater soon associ- 
ated Herod with him in his government. 
On the fall of Antliony, Augustus made 
Herod king of Judaea, 31 B.f. Herod 
rebuilt the Temple at Jerusalem with 
{Treat magnificence. Tlie birth of enuL^t, 
and the massacre of tho Innocents, took 
pl ace in the last year of his reign. 

HEROD, AGRUPPA. See Agrippa, 
ti erod. 

BQIROD ANTIPAS was the .son of Herod 
the Great. On hw father’s death he was 
made tetrarch of Galilee, and it was ho who 
caused John the Baptist to be e.vecuted. 
On going to Home in the hope of receiving 

title of king, he was accused of treason, 
o^rived of his tetraichy, and sent into 
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HERODOTUS, &. about 490, d. about. 
420, B.r., is regarded as ** the father of 
history.” His youth was co-temporary 
with the great uprising of the Greeks 
against the Persians. He travelled much, 
and was thus able to give living picture 
of the varioas peoples mentioned in his 
history. The latter is not merely a history, 
it is ratlier a jiroso epic on the glorious 
victory of the Greeks over the 1‘ersians. 
It is also an epitome of the life and thought 
of the time, and despite some marvels, 
we cannot but feel as we read that the 
author thoroughly believes every word 
that he wrib's, and has done all ho could, 
in an uncritical age, to verify tho state- 
ments he makes. 

HERRICK, ROBERT, h. 1501, <1. lC7i, 
a lyric poet, was born in London, and 
educated at Cambridge University. For 
some years after his univcfsity course 
Herrick lived in London, and enjoyed the 
friendship of Hen Jon.son and kindred 
spirits. He then migrated to a Devonsliire 
vicarage^ wiiere lie spent the re.sl of his life, 
except for an enforced absence during the 
ComTuonwealth. Though marred by 
occasional coar.-ienc.ss, his short poems are 
delightful. 

HERRING. Tills fish is one of the most 
important items of our food supply, being 
! fairlj' common on one part or other of our 
roui-t from May or .Tune to about the end 
; of I’ebruary. 'JTie intervening time is pro- 
bably .spent in the deeper water. A slioid 
; of herrings is sometimes 5 or C miles in 
I l(‘nglh by 2 or .3 in breadth, the dimensions | 

. being marked hy the eahirds which attend 
I to srizo their opportunity. Tho method 
' adopted m the herring* listicry is that 
! J;!iown as drifting. A series y. nets, each 
.*>0 or 40 yards long and 9 or 10 deep arc 
joined together to make one continuous 
u'aH of net In the water, tho upper edge 
' Ixing buoyed with corks a.id the lower 
(;.Ige weighted with sinkens. Tho fishes, 
finding themselves enclosed, try to get 
through tho ineslies, and cannot get their 
heads out again. Then, when the net 
seems full it is hauled in, the fishes seized, 
and the whole proce.-« repeated. Tlie 
cleaning and saltlfig of t’lC fish is pcrfonneil 
on land, mostly by women, who become 
very expert in tho work. Yarmouth Ls 
the eliief seat of the herring fishery. 

HERRING. JOHN FREDERICK, 6.1705, 
<1. 1805, a great anim.al p.aititer, was in 
early life a painter of signboards. He 
ttien became a stage-coach driver, and 
finally wttled down to paint animals, 
ehictly horses. Queen Victoria employed 
him several times to ]i:unt her favouriU«. 
His “Horse Fair" show’s his skill in 
the delineation of tho various tyjica of 
horses. 

HERSCHEL, SIR WILLIAM, 6. 17.38, ' 
(/. 1822, w as the son of a German tmtsician, 
and came to England a.s a teacher of music 
and organist. At Bath he turned his 
atti-ntion to astronomy, and began cou- 
structing telescopes, in which he soon 
excelled. Tlie v!‘'net called Uranus was 
discovered by him in 17SI, and this dis- 
I covory gained him a ])ension from George 
j III., which enabled him to settle down at 
Slough and devote him^lf to his favourite 
]»ursuit. Here, with tho assistance of his 
•lister Cartdinc, he made many important 
iliscoveries, wliicU gained him the honour 
of knighthood, 

HERSCHEL, SIR JOHN F R KD ERlCKt, 

mathematician and astiomoner, was a 
w orthy successor to hi'* father. Sir William. 
He had the advantage of being educated 
at Eton and Cambridge, and gained the 
highest hoaoure tlie university rouM 
bestow. He devoted lus attention more 
particularly to matheraatu^ until his 
father’s death, after which he continued 
the work his father had so w'oll begun. In 
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tliifl he soon distinguished himself, and 
gained honours not only from hia own 
but also from foreign countries. He spent 
fcfir years in South Africa, making a cata- 
logue of the stars visible in the Southern 
Hemisphere, and he added largely to our 
knowledge of the J/ilky Way and its com- 
position. His writings on astronomy aui 
kindred .subjects are numerous. 

HERTZ, HEINRICH RUDOLF. 6. 1857, 
d. 1894, a keen and distinguished German 
.scientist, made electricity his special stiuly 
and carried some of its branches further 
than any one before iiim. He made tho 
connection between Uglit and electricity 
much clearer. Ho made researches into 
the discharge of electricity through 
rarefied gases, and thu.s came very close 
to the discovery of the “ Kontgen lla 3 ^ 8 .” 

HESIOD, one of tho earliest Greek poobi, 
was rather a moralist and tca<;her In verso 
than a poet. His date is uncertain, pro- 
bably he wag contemporary with Horner, 
or a little later. His extant works are 
the Theogoiiy,” an account of the gods, 
the “ Shield of Hercules," and tho '* Works 
and Days.” The latter gives an interwt- 
ing picture of an ancient Greek rustic’s 
cvervday life and belief. 

HESPER'IDES (i-das), in Greek mythol- 
ogy, the sisters who had charge of the gar- 
den in which grew the golden apples. The 
situation of this garden is variously given, 
but all accounts agree in locating it in the 
extreme west. One of Uio l.ibours of 
Hercules was to obtain the golden apples. 
Ho slew the dragon which guarded them, 
and the sisters fiod, leaving Iiim free to 
fulfil his mission. 

HESPERUS, the Greek name for Venus 
as ti.e evening star. Hence, by Greek 
poets, Italy w’as often callcti the Hesperian 
land, lying as it <iid to the wCTt of Greece; 
and for a similar reason Latin poets gave 
th('. name Hesperia to Spain. 

HEXAMETER, a line of poetry contain- 
ing six feet, arranged in a particular way. 
In this kind of verse, the Greek and Latin 
epics, “ The Iliad,” “ Tho Odyssey,” and 
“The ” ewo written, but it Is ill 

suited to tho English language. Long- 
fellow's “ Evangeline” is the best example 
of its use in English. 

HEXAPLA, " the six-fold,” an edition 
of tho Old Testament by Origen, a writer 
who flourishefi in the early part of the 
L:d century. It gave in parallel columns 
the Hebrew text, first in Hebrew characters 
and then in Greek characters, a Greek 
version of the same, and three other 
versions, together with cxi)lauatory notes. 

HEXATEUCH, the name applied to the 
first six books of tlie Bible, that is, to the 
llvo books spoken of collectively os the 
rontateuch, together with tho Book of 
I Joshua; the fatter, dealing as it does 
i with tho conquest of Canaan, logically 
belongs to tho same section as the oUiCt 
five. 

HEZEKIAH, a faraoas king of Judah, 
who came to the throne about 727 B.C., 
and reigned 29 years. Ho derived great 
assistance from the prophet Isaiah, and Is 
mentioned as one of the greatest of the 
kings of Judah (See 2 Kings xviii.-xx.). 

HIAWATHA, a hero of the Iroquois 
Indians who, ac.cording to their traditions, 
was of miraculous birth and vras sent to 
teach them tho arts of peace. The niyth 
is common to several of the tribes of North 
America, though the name of the individual 
di tiers among the various tribes. Hiawa- 
tha is tho subject of a poom written by 

Longfellow. ^ 

HIBBERT LECTURES, a series of lectures 
instituted in IS 78, tho object of whicli is to 
clear up disjuited points in theology. 
Lectures have uz various times beou de- 
livered by some of the greatest living 
' theological critics. 'The cost is defrayed 
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money leltm 1849 by JvhMllibbert, owner» Richara Tattcraall. WlUi bis HIPPOL'TTUS, in elaasical mytboira, 
n Vl egt.l^ chan merchant. winnings the latter founded the bualneas son of Thoscus. king of Athens. I*htedni« 

^ HXBISRNATXOH. tlie name frlren to the now known as “ Tattemalla/* out of which his step-mother, became enamoured of 
oonnant state Into which certain animals ho subsequently made a fortune. him. but lie rejected her advances. In 

fall during the winter luontlm. Ui'oerna- HIGHLAND^ TIRE, the name applied revenge slie accused him to bis father, who 
tion seems to differ from ordinary sleep, In a aencral seuse to tlio mountainona jiraycd Neptune to destroy him. which 
since it is a matter of great dilhculty to district in the north and west of Scotland Neptune did by sending a bull from tlie 
arouse an animal whiL‘»t in this .state. It ia Including the islands situated on the wc-st sea to frigliten his horses as ho rode along 
caused by cold and 8ometiine.s by lack of coast. The highlands are noted for their the shore. The chariot w:is upset, ana \ 
food, though members of the same species grand and rugged scenery, and contain tlie llippolytua dragged along till ho was 
are not always afl’ected in the same way. highest mountains in the British Isk's, dead. 

In some case.s the animal goes to sleep and The inhabitant? are a branch of the Celtic 1 HtPPOPH'AGY, the name given to the 
does not wake again until tlie advent of tlie family and were distingnished by their practice of eating iiorae-nesh. The word 
Warmer w’cather, whil.et in other cases it persistent support of the claims of the w derived from “ hippopliagl," literally 
wakes up on several occasions, and after Stuart kings to the EnglLsb tlirone during “ ht*rse-e:itcrs,” which was the name ap- 
feeding retires again to its hiding place, tlie LSth cimtury. plied by the (1 recks to certain tribes living 

which is usually a cave or a hollow in a HILDA, SAINT, 6. about 614, A.r>., to I lie north of the Caspian Sea. 
tree. The animals whose hibernation is of iU 6S0 ; a dewrendant of Eduard, King of HIRAM, a king of Tyro who lived about 
the latter variety store op food during the I Northumbria, She became first abbess of 1,000 n.c, lie maintained friendly rcla- 
snmmcr months. Among the anini.al.« Whitby about 660 A.D. tions with both David and ^rulomou and 

which hibernate may bo mentioueil the HILDEBRAND. See Orrgorif VI f. provided, from the mountains of Lebanon, 

squirrel, dormouse, bat, hedgehog, frog, HILL. SIR ROWLAND, &. at Kidder- tlie timber required in tlie constnirtinn 

and some species of bears. min-^ter 1795, d. 187U ; the origiu.ator of of the temple at Jerusalem. Under ids 

HIBERNIA, an old name of Ireland, first “ penny postage,” 18-10. Previous to this mlf* Tyre became a great state. Tno 
applied to that country by .Julius Ca sar, date tb.e ch.-irgc for the carri igi- <d letters remains of what is said to be his scpuhdire 
HICKS-BEACH. SIR KICKAEL, b. w;is regulated by distance, and so liigh ns cun still be scon about 3 miles from 
1837, created V'iscount St. Aldwyn, I30r>. to be prohibitive to poor people. Hill 1 'i'yc‘‘. 

He entered Parliainciit in 1861, und soon indueod the Ooremment to undertuke the j HIRE-PURCHASE. Pee C>nnmerci(d 

gained oilice and distinction. Ho has carriage of letters, irmspoctive of distance, I 

sliown great ability as Irish Socrct.'iry, uitliin the United Kingdom, at a charge i HIRSCH, BARON, b. at r.Iunioli. 1831, 
President of the jioard of Tr.uh;, mid ; of one penny for a maximum weight of d. IS'.uj • a famou-s .Jewish financier and 
Chancellor of the Tixchcqucr. IJo is a i a quarter of an ounce. philanthropist. IJo was the son of a 

resolute economist and Free Tri dor. In the! HIMALAYAS, the mountain sy.stcm j banker, and Inheritcil great wealth, which 
latter capacity he insisted on rciic.d of the ! wiiich lies to (iio north of liiudu.stan .uid j was in( rea.sc(i by successful speculation ia 
Corn Duty at the earliest possible moment, .sopanitcs fcJiut countrj' from Tibet. The ! I'cmncrtlon with t he railways of eoutii- 
and in tlie former on the expen se of the IHinalayaa have a length of about 1,.'>00 ; eastern Europe, ilo spent enonnoua 
Door War being largely paid out of revenue, i niilcs, and consist of two, and in the norlh- 1 emus of money in charity, especially in 
HICKS PASHA, h. 1831, d. 188.3; a i west three range? more or let:s parallel. , settling tlie oppressed Biissian Jews in 
Briti.'^h officer who served in the Kgyj'Marj | The highest mountain.^ in the world arc) farm colonies in Canada, Asia Minor and 
army. He led an army of 10,000 men i found in the system. Mount Everest, I :><)uth America. Laron liirsch was well 
agaimsttho Mahdi, 1883, and wn-> defeab'd j 1:3,000 feet. Mount Godwin-Austen, and | known in England, and wu.s for some years 
and slain nt El Obeid, Lis army being ' Mount Kunchinjinga, each over 2.8,000 a wtll-kncvvn ovmkt of rfjcr.horscs. ills 
almost an'Mliilated. j feet. There are very few passes, and tliose winnings on the Turf were given to the 

HIERARCHY rncaiw literally govern- ! that doe.xist are very difficult to traverKO. Lomlon iiospitals, 
meut in sacred things, and apiilifs to the i 'Hie rivers Iiidiia, Cang<js, and Lrahma- HISTOLOGY, a branch of aiiatomy 
government of tlic Oh'.irch, v.idch U ' putra nil rise in the niin.alayas. wkich treats of the structure of the v.-irioiis 

carried out by dividing its officers into i HINDUISM. Refer to Index. ti-sues of a plant or an animal. It is 

various grades or ranks, each individual 1 HIJIDU KUSBb a range of iiionntniii.s soinetimes called •' Microscopic A nntouiy.” 
being rcspousi>»le to a superior, .niid nil I extcn.hng from the plateau of Pamir, in HOAR-FROST, t^ee Frost. 
being placed utidrr one supremo iiead. I Central Asia, in a south-westerly direction HOBART, the capital and priricipwl 
Tiio U'rrn also applies to the body of clergy 1 tlirough Afghanistan. It has a leni'th of. t-enport of Tasmania, Is situated at tlio 
tliufl organised. a! umt 3fi0 miles, and its Idghcst peaks are mouth of tlie river Derwent. It wa« 

HIEROGLYPHICS the name given to ■ '^'-oat 20,000 feet in height. It has fc.v founded in 1804, and previoas to 1881 was 
the figures of inen,*aniinal.s, etc., whicli i of any use, and none less tiiau known as Hobart Town. Hobart e.xporU 

were sculptured upon monuments by the I l-d'OO fi^et in altitude. an enormous quantity of applets and pears ; 

early Egyptians, and designed to ex[,'rcss \ HINDUSTAN. See India. population atiout .t,),000. 

ideas, word.s, or sounds. They represimt j YTTT^ DITSTAWl. the l.'inguage w'hich now HOBBES, JOHN OLIVER, the pen nauiO 
u stage in the liistory of writing whicJi ( tlip general n;ediiim of cornmunica- of Mrs. Craigie (nta i'carl Alary Terwa 

preceded the use of an nlplmbct of . tion between the various n.ations and tribes Richards), h. at lioston. U.fci.A.. 1867, 
conventional symbols. Hieroglyphics arc <'f India. It Is a »lcbaaed form of H indi, the ; iiovelLst and dram.atist. and highly Kuccess- 
nofc confined to monumenla, but have l.Tngunge spoken in parte of the basin of 1 ful in both capacities. She had a terse 
been found on documents, and they have tno OangcH, and contains many Arabic j style till her own. and her choice of 
also been discovered outside Eg.ypt, .nnd Perdan words. It arose prol>ab:y ; word.s and exprasTjions was remarkably 
notably upon tl’.o monuments erected by ihiring tlie llth century, at the time when ' apt. Some Einotiona and a Mend ” 
the Aztecs. The first translation of the Mohammedans were cng.iged in the l(lS.)l). was her first novel The Ambas- 
Kgyptian hieroglyphics was made at the conquest of India, and was first ased iu .‘' •dor " her mo.-it successful phty. She 
end of the 18ih century, when a stone, tiio military camps. died in IPOtl. 

since knowm a.s the Rosetta stoae, was KIPPARCHU3, the founder of the HOBBES, THOMAS, b. at Alalmesbury, 

found, W'hich contained an in.scription in science of astronomy, liv^d about the ir>;‘8, d. 1679 ; a famous pliilosopber and 
lucroglyphic.a, and in addition tra’Ulations yc.c-s 160-120 B.C. lie ds:.covcjcd the v, riter. His greatest work is entitled 
in two other stvle.s, one of them written in prince .sion of the equinoxes, determined “Leviathan,” in which ho sets forth his 

G reek ch aracters. the hngth of the year, end the distances views on morals and politio.s. The book 

IttEROSOLYMA. Latin for Jcrnsalem of the sun and moon from the c.'irth, and j cju.sed a great sensation, and the oidnioii'i 
(which see). ctunpilod a catalogue of 1,080 .stars. cxiircs'^ciJ in it aroused angry discu.ssioa. 

HIGHER CSamCISM, THE. Its fnne- XliPPOC 'RATES (a-te.-). h. 460 n.c.., a HOBSON. RICHARD PEARSON, ft 
tion ii to investigate the authorship and idmous (Irccl; pliywcian and tiro founder of young naval constructor in the^Uuitevl 

date of the writings under consideration. Mu* .science of mefficino; he is pometirnc-, st itc.s navy, who undertook to “bottle 

the characteristic stylo and tendency of .spoken of .n “ 'Plio rather of Aledicinc.” u;> ” the Spanish Fleet in the harbour of 
the writer, the spirit of the age in vihicli Nhd.hingdefiriiteiaknoTvnof bis life, though .'Santiago, by sinking the collier Merrimac 
he his environment at the time of a largo number of writing.-i attributed to iu the harbour month, Jime, 1838. 
writing, the purpose he had in view, and him .irc«!tin With a crew of ?cvcn men, Hobson uavh 

all other circumstances which would tend HIPPOGRIfr, a fabulou-s animal with 
to ensure or impair tlm accuracy of his the head of a gilffin and a winged body 
work. The term has often been restricted rts-j jbling that of a horse, 
to those Biblical critics who have applied ZilPPOLYlTS (i-tc), In Greek mythology, 
their principles to the composition and M;^* queen of the Amazons, trlio passcssed 
of the Holy Scriptures. i heifc wliich Eurystheu.-? commamied 

^OHFLYER a famous racehorse, who iUurules to obtain for him. To secaic 
during the closing years of the 18th ce.u- po.?‘-es9lf)n, the latter was obliged to kill 
Itey won large suadis of money for ite * Ifipi oJyte. 


g.i.lCa ItlO yB3.SCU lutu buo uaruvur, uub 

owing to the tide, did not succeed in 
sinking the vessel at the desired spot. Ho 
and hi.'? companions foil into the hands cf 
thf Spaniards and wore trcalcil moat 
courteously by them. 

HOBSON, THOMAS, a carrier and 
keeper of a livery stable at Cambridge 
daring tlie rJih century. Ilo adopts 



fioij. 


Irtiogb and ready method of treating a 
customer who hiring a horeo, com- 
piling him to lal;e the one nciirost the 
door ; hence the pbraso *' Hobson's 
Choice.’* 

HOBaa the huKband of Gammer Car- 
ton in an ol:J coiimdy — a name that 
now commonly ap])iie(i to a typical rustic 
labourer. 

HOpSOH, MAJOR, b. H21, d. 1S53; 
a distinguished Urilish eoldit-r who saw 
rotiKidcrablc service in India. At the 
outbreak of the Mutiny he was given 
I'Cmiiasion to raise a rcft'imont ot irregular 
horse, known as IloJson's lli.rsc. lie 
distinguished himself gieMtly during the 
war, and at the fail of Dellii'took the old 
Kmperor prisoner and slew his sons. He 
V'.ot his death during an at tael: 
l.ueknovv. 


OEJtERAL iNRORiHAtlOH. 

and 12,000 prisonen*. Tlic battle is the 
subject of a w^ll-known poem from the pen 
of the poet Campbell, 

EOHENZOUJERN. HOUSE OP, an 
ancient German family, wJiich lake? ita 
name from the castle of Zollern, in south- 
ern Germany. The family first t;anie into 
prominence in 1416, when ono of its 
members became Elector of P.randcnburg. 
The family continiiaIl 5 ' grew in importance, 
and in 1701 a Hohenzollem, Frederick III., 
I'ilcctor of Brandenburg, became tlie first 
King of I’russia. The dynasty lias en- 
dured until the present time, tiie present 
German Emperor being the head of the 
family. 

HOLBEIN, HANS, 6. about 1 497, d. 1 Oin ; 


Hom. 1G7 

e.vfernal nffalrs of the various statM a 
spirit of Christian kindness a:id forftear- 
anco, but ita real object was to guavd 
against revolutions of the people, ami thus 
to ensure the continued cxlstcnco of tiic 
dynasties as they then were. The nitrr 
Jiypfjcrisy of Its i)romotcrs was (luite 
obvious, and this country curtly rcfijsnjd to 
have anything to do with it. The Alliance 
came to an end in 18.>t), on the occasion of 
the revolution in France. 

EOLYilSAD, a seaport and i^ckct 
y-hitum, situated on ca s;naU i :!afid of tiio 
satnc name oti the coast of A ntrlc.-cy. It is 
the chief port in connadioti with the cross 
sc.i trade to Dublin, from whici) it is dis- 
tant about no miles; population about 


ujiou 


I a celebrated artist and engraver, who for io,0()0. 

.■some time occupied the post of court kOLYOAKE, GEORGE JACOB, h. i>i 
nnvwn Awni>T.Ao , ! painter in England during Iho reign of r.irmimrham, 1817, d. 190R: a wd! iuioun 

l/(.7, d. 1810, TTcnry VIII. He cxcelleil in the painting j journalid- and atiiljor. He wa« one of tlic 
mnkc«‘j,or w!io roused Im- df portraits, and a large number of his i {honcers of the Co-operative movement in 
the works, which include portraits of nearly all j Kj^^iand, and many of his writings dcH 
j renen in JMU. Again and again lu- | the English celebrities of liD age, are to i that subject. Ilolvoale introduced 


them. bvd. t!iO peace j Ui‘ seen at Windsor Castle and in Tnany 
wiUi Austria in October enabled them to ; old mansions, 
attack the Tyrtdese with success. l!of-.r ' 
was forced to lice, was betrayed to the 
French, and to their eternal disgrace, was 
executed by them. 

^ HOGARTH, WILLIAM, 6. in London, 

1»>97, d. 1764 ; a famous DugliHU painter 
and engraver. His pictures deal with 
vices and foibles of his ago, and are remark- 
ahlo for their satirical humour. His 
greatest works arc tlio three series known 


HOLBSRG, LUDVIG VON. 6. at Ihirgon, 
16S1, </. the founder of modern 

banish literature. He is not only the 
greatest draraalist that Denmark has 
produced, but also its greatest histoiian. 

HOLDEN, SIR ISAAC, h. near Glasgow. 
18d7, d. 1S97 ; the iuvaaitor of the lucifer 
m.ileli. Holden was originally a teacher, 
ami v.r.s compelled to liso early in the 
morning to pursue lii.i ov a studie.s. He 


respectively aa “ Mannago a la Mode,” a , itiventod the lueifer match to avoid tlie 
Bcnea of six picture^s now m tne National ! 

Gallery, “ The Bake’s I‘rogrc;:.^/* ami 
“ The Harlot’s 1’rogres.s," 

HOGG. JAMES, b. at Et trick, 1770, 
d. 18.^6; a celebrated Scotti.sh poet, v, ho 
wa.s originally a .shei)herd, and i.s in c<jn- 
sequcnce frequently spoken of a.s the 
“ Et trick Shepherd.” llogg was encour- 
aged by Scott, and b(*eamc one of tlie 
leailing writers of his time. His best v. ork 
Is entitled ” The Queen’r Wnke ” : many of 
Iu.s poems were first published in Black- 
wood’s Magazine. 

,HOGG, QUINTIN, h. 1816. d. I90:i. the 
pioneer of the J'oly technic as we under- 
stand it, wa.s lirotl'cr of the late l.ortl 
^faglicramorne. He ear'v took an iuteiest 
in boys, living among the working boys 
about Drury Lane, and doing all in ills 
pow'cr to brighten ll;eir lives. ^In 1882 he 
bought Iho old J^ly technic in Begent 
Street, and turned it to it*; present use. 

On this place ho spent £200.(k)0, and all 
his energies, and tlicre lie met wiUi Ids 
lamentable deatli, being oceidcnlsdly 
asphyxiated in his bedroom there. 

HOGMANAY, the name given in Scot- 
land to New Year's Eve. It is ono of the 
national holidays of that country, and is 
made the wcusion of noisy enjoyment, 
which among ctataiii sectioas of the 
people, used to degenerate into a di'unken 
orgic. There are sevoral quaint cu'^toms 
in connection with these New Year'.s 
festivities ; the* children, where the old 
custom still holds, parade the streets nml 
demand cakes from the hou..,eholdcr.t 
using in their demaTid the single worvl 
“ IIo:?manay.” which has thus couio to be 
used a-s the name of the cake. 

HOGUE, LA, a cape pituated on tb.c 
north coast of France, a f(?w miles we-t of 
Cherbourg. In the immO'liiite neiubbour- 


ti’ouble of using flint and steel, but took 
O'.’t no jtatcut, and so derived no finaiichal 
benelit from the invention. Later he 
turned his attention to tiie iinj ; ■ >vemeut 
of wool-eombin.g machinery, and in is'J 
became a lucinbcr of tlie firm of Ib'ldcn 
and Jdsier, which afterwards po.-^-ts^ed (he 
largest w’Ool-<‘o:nbiiig plant in the world. 

EOLINSHED, RAPHAEL, a celcl>ratcd 
liistorian W’ho lived in the Kitli century 
and died about 1580. He urolc “ Tiie 
Clirouiclc? of Eivjil.in.'l, Scotland and 
Ireland,” published in .six volumes, 1578. 
Sliakosjujarc derived practically tiic whole 
<if the information nece.s.->ary for his 
liistorit.al dramas from lhc^« ChrouiclPbS. 

nOLMBY HOUSE, an lii.;torical mansion 
whioli fonncrly .stood .about 7 miles from 
Northampton. It was bind during the 
reign of Queen Elizabeth, ami was one of 
the plac-cs in which flcrles I. v, 
prLoneil, 1647 ; it war. dcim ’^ ' 
years afterwanL. 

HOLLAND. See Ti(-fKirlu7i<ls. 

HOLLANDS. in " ill ilul. Din. 


L heJ a 1 


iiio use of the term ” sccitlfirism ” to 
describe .jis views on religious and social 
matters. 

HOLY ROMAN EMPIRE, fwundcaj by 
Ciniricmagno, king of the Fr.inl s, SbO a.i>. 
The emperors claimed to lie Iho siicx-cssois 
to fhi! emperors of ancient Boiu'*, and 
excrcLscil a purely nominal authority over 
some of tiie states of ceidral ami wc'torn 
Europe. Prom Il-yS unfiJ Ihc hc.dnniiifr 
of the iDth century the title of Ihaperor 
was borne by various rucinbcrs of the 
powerful House of llapsburg, the* la.d to 
bear IliO title being the Emperor I nmcw I. 
of Au'^tria. 'J'lie Emperors were circled, 
the elective body being eomj'oscd of the 
Arclibisliops of Cologne, Mainz, and Ti-e\cs 
ami certain Gcniu.n princes. 

HOLYROOD, a royal palace of ^’colland 
situated at lAliuluir};ii. Tlic paiavo dates 
from the reign of .lames IV. of Scotliiud 
though ruosi of the present structure Is 
more modern. It was occ:!]>:.'i) by several 
of the Scottish Sovereigns, ami was thesceno 
of the ii’-’.rder of Bizzio iluring l.liii reign 
of Mary L'tuart. From KIDO until the cud 
of the iSth ccnu.ry it was not u-cd by 
roralt'", but (ieorgo IV., Queen Victorl.i. 
and King Edward VII. have made short 
stays tiiero. IT’cvIous to the construction 
of the palimo, thci’c existed on the same site 
an abbey, which was dodii'atcd tothc Holy 
I Bond that is Holy (k’oss. 'f’he roonC' 

I of Qu' Cu Mary are jircscrvcd and are open 
1 to jniblic iu.'.pe''ti'm. 

I HOLY WEEK, the name given to the 
l-.'ccK preceding Easter Sunday, it is 
sometimes called ” i’;i-^;n;ai Week,” from 


HOLME^ GLISTER WENDELL, b. ;.t ; the fact that it marks the occurreuco of 
Ccimbridgo, MassachuscUs, 1809, d. 1891 ■ j Uic I’a.-ision or Sul'Vriuivs of 'i'ho 

a famous American esi^ayLst and novelL t. 1 snocial clays w'hich fall In tb.i-i week arc 
IW profes-sioii be was a physician, ami lor ’ Palm ^-unday, Maundy Thursday, and 
soHio years held the post of Vrofcs.sor cl jGood Friih^iy. 


i post . _ . 

Anatomy at Harvard Univci-sity. In j HOMAGE, originally a term u^.ed in 
IthnS lie gave up bis profc'jwion and devoted j couuectiou with the I’cudal lyslem. It 
the whole of his time to literature. His ; was the name given to tlic formal achmrv- 
works include the well-known Breukfu.-.t ' ;,..lgment made by a tenant on entering 
Tabic Scries,” the “Autocrat,” “ Pro- j into possession of property, that he \yis 
fessor,” and “Poet,’ originally publidicd ; his li.rd’s vassal and liablu to bo calk d 
ill the Atkaniic Monthly, and bis best j upon to serve as a eclJicr for a iicrmd not 
known novel is entitled Eisic Veuner.” excccf'in * forty days a year, il’hc core- 
His es.says are written in aa unconventional many conri ;tcd in the v;|s.s;il, b;xrc-hc;idcd 
and chatty st 5 dc. and ab'ouud iu humorous and kncfling, placing lus Immls between 
pas.sagcs. j those of liis lord, and taking an oath of 

HOLOGRAPH, n deed, will or other i fealty. 

, document which is written throughout by i n03f*K rCTDlTIE'?. the name piled to 
hood of the Cape the English flc'd intlioted 1 Hip person from whom it proocc.ts. In ; the counfics situate i in the i:junn..i ilc 

ft crushing defeat upon the French fin t j f^,.,;|,l;ind a hologranh will rc luiics t.o ! suighbrnu lined of the M< tronnus ; .hey 

■ wiPiegscs, though iio rmh vlL-tiaclion ] or-' >ii-.’'llcscx, LTTLforiLshirc, i.^-cx, Kent 

exists in Em-disli law. j 1 ^'u^•cy, ,, r ^ i - 

HOLY ALLIANCE, an a’di VC b.rmcd. ! HC>WE OFIlO^. Bofer to . ; ...r. 
jS'b"), l*y r\i].s.-.ia, lTus.sia aud AU'.tri.i, and i HOME RPLkl, tiic nam''' pi-piu.u.v giv ■ 
subsequently joined by all the Kurnpe.m j to 


tliat iiad been prcparml to as.'^i.st in tlu 
,lnva.sion of England, 1CS2. 

EOHENUNDEN, a small village situated 
In Bavaria, about 20 miles ciict of M unicli, 
<lho scene of a great b.ittle, in which tlic 
French inflicted a crushing defeat upon 
the Aurtrlons in 1800. The lasses of the 
latter were esUmated at nearly 8,000 killed 


prui.D'vd osta’oli-l.mfut, uf a sei*!irat,e 
omc. , paru-mcnl k:v Irdam). After many yearn 
Its avowed object was to ii.lroduce i;it<» j c! r it. •turn, 

the management of both the iiUcrual unJ I of < omiaona iuuuccJ cr. Glausjtoue, 10 


'ting 



168 Hom. general information. Hoit. 

1 88C, to i .troduce a bill to establish such commander. After seeing considerable is equivalent to half a sack and Las a 
n parliament, but it was defeated In tliat service in x\mcrican waters, he was weight of about 168 p ound s. 

House on its second reading. A second appointed, 179.^, to the command of the HORACE (QUINTUS HOBATIUS 
bill, introduced in 1893, was passed by the Afediterrnnean fleet, and got possession FLACCUS), 6. 65, d. 8, ii.C., a celebrated 
Commons, but thrown out by the Lords by for a few months of Toulon, the principal Latin elegiac poet. Horace was educated 
an enormous majority. Wr. Cladstono’s navjd station of Franco iii the Mediter- at Rome and Athens, and fought during 
proposals In 188C caused a split in tlu* rancan, and in tlio folUming year took the civil war in the army of Brutus against 
Liberal l>arty, the seceding section who I'.astia fCorsica). Ca'sar. He was present at the battle of 

oi)posed it being afterwards known as HOOD, ROBIN. See Tiobin Hood. I’liilippi, 42 B.O., and on his return to 

Liberal TJuioniHls. HOOD, TOOMAS. h. in London, 1798, Rome shortly afterwards found that Ida 

HOMER, tlie greatest of cjnc poets, d. 1845: n celebrated poet and Iiumorist. property had been confiscated. He was 
Nothing delinite is known concerning Much of Lis work nijpearcd in two pajicrs patronised and assisted by iMaccnas, and 
Homer; he was probably born near edited by himself, and known respectively subsequently became a personal friend of 
f^rnyrna, in Asia Minor, though at least | as “The Comic Annual" and “Hood's the Kmperor Augustus. His writings 
seven towns are given a.s his i)irth-place, j Own." IJis humorous work bristles with inclndo odes, epodcs, satires and epistles, 
jiud the date of lii.s birth, as given by j puns, and in addition to this class of work HORAE, in classical mythology, tire 
various authorities, varies from 1100 D.c. he is the author of scTer.al well-known and godde.sses who i)resided over the cliangcs of 
to 700 h.c. Horner was probably a exceedingly pathetic poems. Among his the seasons and the weather, and in later 
w.'indering minstrel, and Ins groat works | bo.*^t ])rodn..*tions arc “The Song of the times wore worshipped as the goddesses of 
arc tlie “ Hiad ’* and “ ()dys.scy,” thotrgh j Shirt," “ 'J’ho Rridf'C of .Sighs," “ The order and justice. 

both thc.se works probably contain portions I Dream of laigcne .;\j'aiu,” ’and “Miss HORATH, THE THREE, were three 
written by other poets. ^ i Kilinan.sogg.” Roman brothers, who during the reign ot 

HOMILDON HILL, situated in North- HOOK, THEODORE, 5. in London. 17SS, Tullus Hostiliu.s, king of Rome, met in 
iimborland, was the scene of a battle, 1402, (/. 1841, an nulhor of comic o])cras, battle tlireo brotliers of the Alban nation, 
in which a Scottish anny, 10,000 strong, j wonld-bc funny books, and prac‘ti<‘:il called the Curiatii, to decide a dispute 
led by the Karl of Douglas, met with a jokes, was wortiiy of the times he lived in ; between tlie two nations. The fight took 
crushing defeat at tiie Imnds of an English and the society ho frequented, which place in the presence of both armies, and 
force, commanded by tlie Earl of North- included the I'rince Recent. He died in i two of the lloratii were quickly killed, but 
uiubcrland with the assistance of ids poverty after liaving enjoyed an annual ■ the third, having separated his tlu’ce op- 
famous sou, Harry Hotspur. income of thousands, “.lack I’.ragg ” is ponents, who w’ere wounded, by simulating 

HOMILY, a discourse whicli was ! his least objectionable production. I flight, turned and slew them, one by one. 

ori'-'inally a simple explanation of some HOOKAH, a large tobacco pipe much j lie returned in triumph to Rome, and w'a& 
]>a;snge in the Bible, the explanation u.sed in Turkey, 1’er.sin, and otlicr ea-stern upbraided by bis sister, who mourned her 
following the order of tlie narrative. It is countric.s. It consists of two bowls, one lover in one of the dead Albans; he 
often used in the same sense as the word placed over the other. 'J’hc upper bowl stabbed her. and barely e-scaped execution 
“ sorninn," though the sermon is of a more contains the tobacco, and is connet ted HORN BOOK, the primer by means of 
rhetorical character. U'lui homilies of the | by a tube with the lower, which is partially which the alphabet was formerly taught to 
(.'hurcli of England are two collections of filled with w.at€T;thc connecting tube children. It was in use until the end of 
S('nnons, puitlishcd re.spcc lively in 1517 p.ac.ses down into the water. The stem, the ] 8th century, and consisted of a single 
and 15(52, which w’orc written with the which is usually a long flexible tube, is .sheet, upon wbicli wereprinted thealpliab^ 
object of .securing uniformity of te.nchitig. connected with the air space above the in capital and small letters, tlm Lord'* 
HOMCEOPATHY, fi^ec ^fcd. JHct. w ater, and tliii.s tiie smoke must pass Prayer, the Roman numerals, and usually 
HOMOOUSIA'’ AND HOMOIOUSIAN. through tl»e wafer before reaching the a few monosyllabic words. The front of 
q’h(*s(' two wtirds. so slightly difl'eront in smoker; ir» i).assing through it is cooltd the sheet was covered by a tliiu plate of 
appe.'U'anec, contain the germ of one of and deprived of most of its harmful con- transparent horn, designed to keep it clean. 

Iiio '.Teatest coiilests that have ever rout stitnents. hence its name. 

tlie Cliristiiiu (’hurch. The Jloimmiisiaiis. HOOKER, RICHARD, 6. near Kxeter, HORN, CAPE, a cape situated on a 
who may be said to include all branches of L')53, d. IGOO ; a famous theological small island at the extreme south of Boutb 
the (’hristian (’hurch excoiit l.’^nitariaiis. writer, whose sound learning and well- America. Its name is derived from 
maintain that Jesus Chri.st is of “ rmc balanced judgment earned for him the de- “Hoorn," the name of a small town in 
.sub.stanee with the ] atluT ” ; the ITonioi- .scriptive title of “The judicious Hooker." Jlolland, and it was so called by the Dutch 
oK.sians that He in “ of /f/iV' substance with His great work: “ Of the liaws of Ecclesi- navigators, Lernaire and Schouten, who 
the I’alher.” Arius (2(5t)-.‘).';G) wa.s the nstical I’olit.y,” was published in right ; roiimh'd the Cape, ICIG. 
author of the Ilomoi-ousian doctrine, volumes, and is a learned defence of the ‘ HORNET, a specie.s of wasp, the largest 
and the Nic(>ne Creed is the Cliurch’.s do<'trine and ritual of the Church of i of iis kind found in England. When 
authoritative denial. ICnglaiid. It is .still regarded as a standard i fully grow n it is about an inch in length, 

HONDU RAS, BRITISH. Refer to 1 work, and its literary style alone would ! mui its body is brown in colour with some 
hultr. have gwured it a permanent pl:i<*e in putelic.s of yellow'. Iloructa usually livo 

HONEY, a sweet liquid wliieli is col- English literature. , in colonies of about 200, and make their 

leeted by bees and other in<eet.s from the HOOPER, JOHN, h, in Somerset, 1 J05, nests in hollow trees. They feed upon the 
nectaries of flowers. Tiic bee stores the a bishop and Protestant martyr. In the sap of various plants, though occasionally 
honey in its honey sac until it reaches its reign of lidward Yl. he w.as .'ipi)ointed to they cat flesh. The female hornet is pro- 
hive, wlierc it is placed in combs com- Hit* See of Gloucester. On the outbreak vided with a particularly powerful sting, 
posed of hexagonal cells. The honey of the persecution in Mai v’s i-eign he was HORSE GUARDS, a large building in 
f-eems to undergo some chemical change one of the first to he charged with heresy, Whitehall, erected in 1753. The archw'ay 
whilst in the sac of the bee. The colour and as he refused to recant he was burned forming tlic entrance is guarded by two 
of honey depends upon the. flowers at the stake at Gloucester, 1555. mounted troopers in the day time. Hitc 

froni wliich it is collected, but is usually HOPE, ANTHONY, the pen-name of until 1872, the Gornmandta-in-Cduef and 

white or browm. Its production of late Anthony iroi)e Hawkins, b. 18G3. Edu- the principal administrative oflicers of 
years has become quite a scientific indu.s- 1 oated at Marlboro’ and Oxford, he tlic army had their olliees. and hence we 
try. The honey is extracted from tlie stiulje.d for tlic l.iw. and practised as a often say the “ Horse Guanls ” when we 
combs by means of a centrifugal extractor, lawyer until the brilliant succc.ss of hi.s moan the governing body of the army, 
the comb lioing placed upon a whoel and •* pHsonor of Zenda" turned him wholly HORSE LATITUDES, a region of' the 
rapidly rotated, w ith the result that the 
honcy'is sliot out and collected in a vcs.sel 
jtlacod in a suitable position. 

HONG-KONG. Refer to ImUr. 

HONOLULU, the capital of the Hawa- 
iian or Sandwk.'h Islands, which arc 
situated in the North Pacific Ocean. 

Honolulu stands upon a good harbour, 
and lias regular steamship connection witli 

Kan FraneikiO, Japan, and Australasia; Kuiisex, Hampshire and Worce.stershire. | thereto, of which he Is allowed the use for 
population about 40,000. Since 1898 Tlie plants arc trained on polc.s about 
the United States lias exercised a pro- 1 2 feet in length, and the bops ai-e picked 
tectorale over the Sandwich Island.s, and in late August and September. They arc 
Honolnln lias in consequence become an Hion carefully dried — for, if at all damp, 
important naval station. they soon turn mnsty--and they are 

HOOD, admiral, h. in Devonshire, afterwards packed tightly in sacks. Jlops 
1721, d. 1816 ; a famous Britisli nuial arc usually sold by the “ pocket/’ which 


liimseli. Jno appoinuneni is one imicn 
sought after, but it terminates when tlio 
holder’s polit ica l party quits office. 

HORSE-POWER, a tenn u.sed in engineer- 
ing to denote the rate of doing work. An 
engine of one horsc-pow’cr is capable (theo- 
retically) of doing .33,000 foot pounds of 


to htcratuiv. “.V ilaii of Mark,” “Mr. Atlantic between about 30® and ,3.5" North 
Witt’s Widow." “Tlic Chronicles of Latitude. Here calm.s are frequently 
Count Antonio." .and "Phro.so’’ arc some encountered, and ships taking horses to 
of his other works. the West Indies and America often had 

HOPS the i>ro(luce of a climbing plant to cast tbem overboard for w'aiit of food, 
used in the manufacture of beer, to wiiich Hence the name. 

it gives its characteristic bitter taste, and HORSE, MASTER OF THE, a Court 
wliich it helps to prevent from turning sour. Oflicer who has charge of the R oyal stablea 
In Jhiglaiid, bops are crow-n in Kent, and horse.^, and everything pertaining 
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WoTk in one minute, tJiat 1% ft could raise 
a weittht of 33,000 pounds vertically 
through one foot in one minute. An 
engine of ten horse pc’ver could do ten 
times as much work in the same time. 
The term was in^'oduopd by Watt, and 
the unit was considered to represent the 
rate of working of a normal hprse, though 
the estimate Is too high. 

HORSE-RACING. 'J. hough this sport 
dates from the earliest times, it attracted 
but little attention in England until the 
time of James I. That king patron- 
ised the .sport with the idea of encouraging 
the scientific breeding of horses, and since 
that time it has gradually attracted more 
and more notice. Its present popularity 
is no doubt largely due to the opportunities 
It alTords for gambling, though the improve- 
ment in the horse must not be ignored. 
U'he head-quarters of the racing world are j 
situated at Newmarket, wdicro Uiere is 
a fine course and many famous training 
est^iblishments. The races may be j 
divided into flat races, liurdle races, and 
steeplecliases. Il.acing on the flat is 
under the coutrol^o! the Jockey (flub, a 
body composed of the principal owners 
of racehorses. This body makes the laws 
which govern the sport, and appoints 
stewards to every race meeting to see that 
these laws are carried out. The principal 
flat races of the year are tlie Derf>y, Oaks, 
Two Thousand (biiueas. One Thousand 
Guineas and the tst. Leger. fl'hese are 
termed “ classic ” races, tliougli the i)ri/.es 
attached to them arc not the in()>t valuable. 
In the case of certain races, such as tlie 
Derby, all the horses are of the same age 
and all carry the same weight. II andicaps 
are of two kinds. In weight for age hamJi- 
' Caps, horses of ditTorent agc.s nin togellior 
and carry wciglits acconiing to their age, 
the older the horse the heavier the weiirht. [ 
The age of the horse is always reckoned 
from January 1st of the year in whicli it Ls 
foaled. In other handicaps, the wei/hls 
to be carried are decided by the previon . 
performances of the horses ; it is in humli- 
caps of tills kind that fraud most easily 
arises, liurdle racing and stecple-chm ing ! 
are under the control of a body known as 
the National Dunt (.’ommittee ; this cla.ss 
of racing anmscs considerably less interest 
than flat racing. 

HORSE, THOROUGHBRED, a liorse or 
marc whose petiigree is rei'i'^tc'ianl in the 
iSfud-Iiook kejit l>y the oflicial agents of 
the Jockey tUul’, The founders of tlic 
lineage of the thorough I »r(;d rncc-hoivc 
arc said to bo three E.astern horses : 
Ilyerly Tiuk, Darlcy Arabian, and the 
Oodolphin Arabian or Darb, To one or 
the otlier of these tliroc all the liorsc.s now 
rogiste.red in the Stud-book trace tlitir 
ancestry. 

HOSPICE, a house of shelter for pilgrims 
and travellers, usually founded and main- 
tained by some religious order, nosydees 
are frequently met with in the mountainous 
di.strieta of SwitziTlaod. tho'^c of the St. 
Gothard and St. b.cmard passes in p.ar- 
ticular being faniou.s. 

HOSPITALLERS, originally members of 
a religious order who-'C work was of a 
purely charitable nature. They bmded 
the Kick and aged, and ministered to the 
wants of pilgrims. The original order of 
hospitallcni w:is founded about lOoO at 
Jerusalem, with the name of the Hospital- 
lers of St. John of Jerusalem; and the 
special work of its members was to attend 
to the pilgritiw who visited the Holy 
Bepulchre. It eventually bcc.amc a power- 
ful military organisation, and afier the 
taking of .leriLsalern by the fl'urks, had its 
headquarteis at Cyprus, tlnm at Itbodi's, 
and finally at Malta, which was the pro- 
perty of the order from 1530 until its 
auppression 1700. ' 


HOSPITALS, originally refuges for 
pilgrims maintained by hospitallers. The 
name was afterwards pven to institutions 
which in some respects resembled the 
modem almshouse ; the naval and military 
hospitals at Greenwich and Cliclsea 
respectively arc of this type. It was also 
aiq>lied to schools supported by voluntary 
contributions, ChrLst’.s IJcspital being an 
example. In its purely modern sense it is 
restricted to institutions intended for the 
reception of the sick and injured. Most 
of three hospitals are supported by sub- 
scriptions, though some of the older 
institutions are endowed. Admittance 
may be obtained by the production of 
a letter of introduction obtained from 
a subscriber, except in ca.scs demanding 1 
prompt trealmcnt, when no such letter is 
required. Some hospitals reserve certain 
wards for the reception of i)at.icnt« who 
pay for their accommodation, etc. 

HOST, in the fwjrvice of the Roman 
Catholic Church, the consecrated wafer, 
wliich during the celebration of mass Is 
regarded in some sense as the body of 
Christ, and olTcred as a sacrifice. 

HOTEL DES INVALIDES, a hospital for 
intiria soldiers, situute<i in I’.iri.-*, and 
corresponding to the military Hospital at 
(flielsea. It w.^s foundini in 1070, and in 
addition to accommodating a number of 
invalid soldiers Ls used as a military 
museuBi and storehouse, fl’be magnificent 
tomb ui Napoleou is situated in this 
building. 

H0TET. de VELLE, a French term 
correspondin'.' to some extent to the Eng- 
lish word “town-hall.” An Hotel do Ville 
usually contains a barr.acks, prison, the 
oflices of tlic various hK*al bodies, the 
re^•'idenco of the local chief i Ciglstrate, 
arnl the court house, fl’he most famous is 
that of I’aris, which contains many 
valuable works of art. It %vas burnt to I lie 
ground daring the ('omniune riots in 1871, 
hut has since bren rebuilt. 

HOTTENTOTS, one of the native race.H 
of South Africa. They ai*e a quiet race 
of herdsmen and hunters, and, in appe.ar- 


wltliin twenty-four hours, and become 
full-grown in about four weeks. The 
house-fly feeds upon almost anything, but 
prefers putrefying animal and vegetable 
matter, and it thus forms a most dangerous 
agent In the spread of disease. 
HOUSEHOLD. ROYAL. Refer to /m/er. 
HOUSEHOLD TROOPS, the members 
of tiiose regiments which are engaged in 
personal attendance upon the members of 
the royal family, cither as escorts or 
guards for the palaces. Tliey are usually 
stationed cither in London or at Windsor, 
and include the cavalry regiments known 
as the Life Guards and “ the Blues " in 
addition to tlie foot guards, composed of 
the Grenadiers, tiie Coldstreams, the 
Scots Guards and the Irish Guards. 

HOUSE OF COMMONS. See Parlia- 
ment and refer to Index. 

HOUSE OF LORDS. See Parliameia 
and refer to Index. 

HOUYHNHNMS, the name given by 
Jonathan Swift in “Gulliver’s Travels’^' 
to a breed of horses, endowed with remark- 
able intelligence, who ruled over a de- 
graded lacb of men known as Yahoos. 
The word is poasibly intended to represent 
the neigh of a horse. 

HOVAS, the ruling tribe of Madagascar, 
iflll early in the lOth century the numerous 
tribes of Madagascar were independent, 
but then the Ilovas, who occupied the 
central regions, under their far-seeing 
king, Radama, extended their sway over 
the whole island, and undoubted progre>8 
was being made on al? sides, wiien in 
18.15 the Fr(*n(;h annexed the Island. 

HOWARD OF EFFINGHAM, LORD. h. 
15.30, d. 102 1. a famous English sailor, who 
became Lord High Admiral of the Fleet, 
1551. He was in command of the fleet 
which deieated tu ' Sfcuilsh Armada, 1588, 
and in 15'JG assisted in the capture of 
Cadiz. 

HOWARD, HOUSE OP. See Norjak 

Ducal IJousr of. 

HOWARD. JOHN. in London, 1720, 
d. 17y(.), u fiirnons philanthropist, who 
devoted ’.is life to securing reforms in the 


ance, are distinguished by their prominent I man. -Tment of prisons and prisoners, 
cheek bones and wry poinU*d chins. I He visited the pusons of many KutopQau 
j 'I'l.cir language Is remarkable from tlie j count’ >s, and bis descriiitions of the 
fact that it c'ontains a number of queer j sanitary and moral conditions under which 
“ clicks,” which arc produced by pressing i tlio prisoners lived, led to a great improve- 
the tongue against the teetli or palate. 1 nient, not only in the general treatment of 
One of these clicks Is prefixed to most of 1 the prisoners, but also in the conditions 
their words, and their presence makes it i under w hich they spent their time. How’ard 
a difilcult language for Europeans. Tflie > died at Kherson, Russia, of a complaint 
tlottnitots number about 180,000. ' ’ 


HOUDIN, JEAN EUGENE, b. 1805. 
(I. 1871, a celebrated I’rench conjuror and 
juggler. In 1855 he wa.s granted a gold j 
medal for the invention of an electric clock, j 
and in the following ye.ar was sent by the 
French government to Algeria to expose 
the tricks iinaclised by the priests of that 
country upon the iuhabitanlrt, a task in 
which he was (inite successful. 

HOUGOMONT, a chateau situated on 
the field Waterloo. It was situated 
on the extreme right of the Fhiglish posi- 
tion, and wa.s the most important position 
on the right wing. 'J'he battle raged 
around Hougomont for the whole day, 
but the English troops deiended it 
gallantly, and the I'reuch w'.re finally 
conqielfed to abandon their cttenqits to 
take it. 

HOURl, the name given in the Koran 


probably contracted whilst visiting the 
military prlsoee of that country. 

HOWE, ELIAS, b. in Massachusetts, 
18111, d. 1807, inventor of the sewing- 
machine, or rather the first man who made 
it commercially workable. He secured 
the patent both in England and Ameri<*a, 
but sold the former. Soon competitors 
arose on all sides, with much litigation, 
i)Ut Howe triumphed at last, and nil 
makers bad to pay bini royalty or percent- 
age. He made about £500,000 out of 
Ills invention. 

HOWE. RICHARD, EARL. b. in London, 
172G, d. 1790, a famous Rritisl; admiral, 
lie saw considerable service during the war 
of the Ajneric.an revolution, and on June 1, 
1794, defeated Uie Frencli in a great battle 
fought off Cape Usliant. The day of tlii’* 
victory was long knowm as “ Tlie glorious 
First of June.” For his services he wa.s 


to a iiym',di of the Moliammcdan paradise. \ raised to the peerage with the title of 

hou'ri Is represented as a beautiful and | Earl Howe. 

voluptuous woman, ami to each of the! HOWITT, MARY. •!? ,’ 

” I'fliithfal ” entering paradise a number J n»!‘C Botham, married William Ilowitt In 
of them are assigned. i 1821, with whom she at once entered upon 

HOUSE-FLY.’ Tlie common hou^e-fiy j a joint literary career. Her tales for 
is f omul 

j putrefying matter, and the larvne are | on N.itural History, as " Birds and Flowers 


mil in practically every portion of the ; cliildren, her tranalufions of Hans Andcr- 
:. 'Fhey deposit their eggs u]>un some j sen and Frederika Bremer, and her wiungs 
oiuriiving matter, and the larvne are on .n, dural History, as Birds and Flow WB 
habiiod under favourable circumstances ' aii J other Country Hungs »liow keen 
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obaen'atioQ and ffood descriptive i wer* ho carlj took to scienco. and £or some !n 1685 this Edict wai revved, and 
Her poetry has much quiet charm* years made microscopical lUiiuioi in numbers of tlie Huffuonote einl^ted to 

BOWITZBR, a short, light gun used m physiology. In 1SS5 he built his famous England, America, South Africa, and other 
IBoantain warfare. It poasefses a smooth observatory on “ TuJse Jlill,” London, in countries- The name is sometimes applied 
bore, and is u«)d to discharge a small eliell which lie hu estigated. with liis wife as at the present day to the Calvluiats of 
at a abort range. Its principal advantage follow-wor.kcr. the physical constitution of Franco, 

is its portability. the sun nml other licavenly bodies bvmcanis HULL, or Kingston-on-ICull, one of the 

HUaER, FRANCOIS, fi. at Ocneva, 1750. of analysis, llcccired the O.M. most important seaports in the British 

i. 18.11. often cnllod the blind naturalist. liUGHSS, DAVID EDWARD, b. in Isles, Ls situated upon the nortlicrn bank 
He lost hia sight early, but with tlm aid Londo i, 1831, </. 11)00. the inventor of of the II uml>er, in the county of Yorkshire. 
61 Ilia devoted wife and an hitelligcnt the prialing S3'.3tom of tcIcgTciphy, now hi Much of iLs trade is with the Italtic and 
domestic, he made many important use on all important lines, lie began hi.i North Sea Ports, Its imports include 
observations on tlie habits of bees and ants career in Kentucky as a musician, but was wool, timber, llax, iron, and food.stutli, 
an d cor rected many previous faisc notions, attracted to telegraphy In l.SOl, and and its o.vportB, manufacturod goods and 
HUBERT, FRANCOIS, b. about CoG, moved to New York to develop his sj'stcm. I coal. It has an irntiortaut ILhinT industry, 
d. 727, a son of a Duke of (Juienne, the Do soon got Im sj’stcm adopted in iVanco. (For popuiati(»n, et<*., see p. IIU2.) 
patron saint of iiiintsnicn, who after | but England refu.sed to accept it for some HULLAH, JOEQI, b. 1812. d. 1881, 
spending some portion of hi-! life in dissipa- year.;. Inl878 heinvented themicroplionc, a teacher of music wlio took a leading pert 
tion, retired to a monastery and .subae- ,a useful adjunct to tlie telephone. Ue was in spreading a tosto and knowledge of 
qnently became Bishop of Li.Vm ; he ha-** the author of many Improvements in music among the pcojile of Ihigland. 
nnee been canonlsod. Saint Hubert b b}lcTra])hy, and a.s such received honours His singing-classos in E.xetor Hall taught 
U.S!;any rcprc.sonteil as a hunter, and from all (iviii-ioil countries. on his .system were f.amod uli over the 

according to tradition forsook liis evil HUGH or HUGO, SAINT, h. at Avalon, kingdom. lie also acted j'.s Inspe<‘lor of 
Tv.i3'sa.sarcsultof meeting, whilst hunting. France, 1135, d. 1200, was appointed to Music for the F-ilncation Department. 
011010 Good Friday, a .stag whicli carried tlic see of Lincoln, llHfi. lie was re- He w.as .strongly opposed to the “ Tonio 
bet'vccn its antlers 'a glittering cross. nowned for his holiue-s and toleration, and .Sobl-'a '* met hods. 

HUDDERSFIELD, a town situated in exerted considerable influence over King HULSEAN LECTURES, four lectures 
the West biding of Yorkshire, and engaged Hoirylf. delivered anniialiy before the I’niversily 

in the nmnufacturc of woollen goodr. HUGilfiKDEN, a yllh'ge siliuU'd in of Cambridge on some subject connected 
(F or po pulation, etc., s''C p. yO‘2.) Buckinghamshire, near High Wvcombe. with the eviilences of the Christijin religion. 

HUDIBRAS, a title of a humorous poem Hngheuden Manor b famous as the former , The lecturer Is appointed annually, tnul 
Miittcu by Samuel Ihiller, and published rc.si lct)ce of J^ord Beacon-slicld, who, ! paid out of abc<}uestinaileforthci>urpose, 
HiUri. In iiudibras tite I'OOt caricatures Lcgcthcr with Ids wife, b buried in Hugh- 1 in 1781 ), by tlnj Lev. .John llul.se. 
the Puritans. endnti Churcliyard. i HUMANE SOCIETY, ROYAL. The orici- 

HUDSON. A river of North America, UuGHSS, 'TIIOMA.S, h. 182.3, d. 189C, ! nalobjcctofthcSociety,wliif:hwii.sc.stab- 
wUich rwy in tliG Adirondack Mountains tliC author of “ J oni iJrown’s School j lished in 1774, was t<» teach the corru-t 
aixl flows into Now York iiarbojir, having, {’*ay.!!,“ “ 'J'om Brown at Oxford,” nud j methods of resuscitating the app.arently 
at its mouth, New York ou the left bank other works, wa-s cduc.ated nt Rugby, i clrownctl. It now grants medals for 
and Jersey City on the right. It vaslunder the celebrated Dr. Arnold. After j gallant attempts, both successful and un- 
explored by licnry Hud.sou, from whom j leaving O.xford ho iuterestod himself in 1 succcjisful, to save persons from drowning, 
it derives its name, IGUU ; its length is .social reform, became a Chib thtii SociulLt, • encmir.iges the bJaching of switunjing by 
about 330 miles. and fussLsted Denison Maurice at the , gran' itig prizes, and supplies at its own 

HUDSON, GEORGE, b. 1800. d. 1871. 1 Working .Men’s College, Great Grmond ' expense boate and boatmen to watch 
the •‘Railway Ling” of liic aarly luth Street, London, W.C. ()n the dc.itli of the | »'ximmcrs at many of the public b.athing 
century. He was the lending sfdrit of latter, he became the rrincipul of the sin I ions. It i» gupiJortod largely by 
the railway sptv.uliition.s of the ” forties.” in.stitution. ’iub.s.Tiptious. 

but .‘jomo of hi-^ latter transactions wm: HUGH OF LINCOLN, a h'Oy stdd to have HUMANIST, a student, of Imiuan aP'airs 
very iiut^sliomible. He died u compara* been dcco3’cd into a Jew’s l:ou.iC in or human nature. In this sense Sluikc- 
tivelv poor lUisn. Lincoln, cruciiicd in luoc k« ry of Clirbt’s sno.irc is called the great Imnemist. 

HUDSON, HENRY. A fnmous navi- death and Hung into u v.e’l, where his Rut it more generally mcan.s a student of 
gator. Bi l(»U7 ho attempted to discover body was mir.nculously dis,'overed. Tin.- ” the humanitie.s.” as Scotsmen call 
a north-east pa.ssage to the Pacili<\ and talc, with variations and additiou.s. scorns them, i.e., of the Lntiu and Greek 
two yearn lalorc.vplored the Hudson River, to have ovenam England in the 13th languages, htcrntiuro. and antiquit ie.J. 

He then sailed to tlio Arctic Ocean, hoping century, .and ha.3 been revived in Conti- HUMBER, the estuary of the rivers 
to had a iiorth-wist pii-ssage. He dis- ucnt.il cities at intervals whenever a Trent and York.sliire Ou.so It b 40 milus 
covered and named Hudson Strait and pretext fur persecution was needed. long and its greatest width is about 7 mile:?. 

Hudson Bay. lib crew then mutinied, HUGLI or HOOGHLY, the most west- The Humber divides Yorkshire from 
arid with eight others lie was cast adrift, erly oi tlic bram-hes l»y wliicli tlie Ganges lancolnshire. The principal ports on its 
1011, and never afterwards lieard of, entoi-s tlie Indian Ocean, It levs a length banks are Hull, Crimshy and Goole. 

HUDSON, SIR GEOFFREY, b. at Oak- of 150 miles and a width at its mouth of HUMBERT, KING, b. at Turin, 1844, 
ham, IfilO, d. 1082, a famous dwarf, who about 15. The Hugh is very tUllicult to d. 1900, son of Victor EmTii.umel IL, 
until l:c was about thirty years of oge w^as | navicato owing to the jirc-encc of a swift asrtMided the throne of Ital^' 187S. In his 
Je.s.s than 20 inches in height. His first eurrnut, shifting Band-bau'as formed by foiTign policy he was a hnn smpporter of 
public appearance was made belore the the mud brought down, and a tid.al bore the Tripl • A Iliatice (Germany .^u^^tria ami 
Duke of Buckingham, to whom ho was which at spring tides attains a height of Italy) though rixeeeriingly friendly towards 
served up in a pie. He sub-:eciur;ritly nearly 7 fec.t. Calcutta is situated on the Great Rrilaln. He (d-!o advocated the 
hocumo p.age to Charha I. Fir GeolTrey left bank of the Hugh, about *<0 nulca from soniewhatdisa- tronsaf t''mpt.s:itcolonlsn- 
Hudson w introduced by Sir V\ alter tscoLi the sea. tion on the Red StM liitorul. Hb lio:co 

into ” .Peveril of the I’eak.” HUGO, VICTOR, 5. at Besa neon, 1802, policy w.as marked i»y wLdom and 

HUDSON BAY, an enclosed f.c:i i. 1885, a poet, dramutwi and novclLt, Iiumanity, and iic was very jiopular with 
fiituated to the north of Ontario and one of tlicmo.st distinguished of the French the nation. He was assassinated by an 
Quebec, and connected with the adjoining writers of the lS)th century. His best innircliist named Brest*!, August. 1900. 
ocean by Hudson fetrait. It was db- known work.s in England arc liks novels ; His son, Victor Emmanuel III., succeeded 
Covered and named by Henry lInd.son. among.st them m.9y be mentioned “ Notre him. 

Hudson Bay has a length of about 1,000 Damo,” “ lx*8 Ml3crable.s” * Lai Tra- HU^IEOLDT, FRIEDRICH, BARON 
liiilC:S, and at its wlde.st part a width of vailleure de la Mer,” and '*IIans d’ Is- VON, 5. 17«;9 d. 18.59. naturalist, scimti.-^t, 
about 600. The Hudson Bay Territory lande.” Of his plays, “ Ifeni.ani ” and tnveller and auUior. began his travels in 
was the name originally given to tliC land ‘ Buy Bla-? ” arc the most famous. 1799 exploring a good part of Soutli 

adjacent to the coasts of the Bay. but HUGUENOTS, the name civim to the \merica in that and the next four years, 

ttie name was afterw'ards applied loosely French l'rote,st:mt8, during tiie 10th ami The rc.^ult3 of his explorafjons were 
to all Canada situated to the west of the nth centurFiS, who banded thein.'^elvcs jniblishcd in Paris, between 1805 and 1827. 
Bay. Tliis territory was granted to the together to secure personal liberty and In 1829 he accepted the direction of an 
Hudson Bay Company, 1670, and with it rcligiou-s freedom. The origin of tlie word Asiatic e.xploring expedition and thor- 
tho sole right of collecting furs from tlie Is unknown, but it w.as probably a nick- osurldy examined the countrv between 
district. Tlie Company is still in existence name. .\ long aud bitter strnggle com- the Urals and the rcnlral r>latcau. His 
but the territory w'tts ceded to the I iomin- monced in 1562, and cuhnln itcd in the .Tout work is the “t ounos” a bold 
ion of Canada on tlie pH vroent of 1*300 000. )Wiu! na.-isacrc of the Hugucuot-i ou St. attempt to classify and o ordinate the 
HUGGin, SIR PylLUAM, b, ini I'.arihoiomew's Day, 1572. In 1508 the whole range of -K’icntcic facts. 'U* 

Lo idon, 182-1, an Knidwh astronomer. French king, Henry IV., granted tliem ” Travels in Arayjrica ” and “ Ceatral 

ISiucatcd at the City of London School, their rights by the Edict of Nautoj, but A.sia ” arc full of intercdt, 
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HUME, DAVID, b. at Edliibnrgh, 1711, 
1 r * t^^stinffuished philosopher and 
historian. Ilie philosophiral works were 
widely read both in K'’gland and on tlie 
Continent, and cau.sed a very hentetl 
di.-cussion on account of the sceptical 


GENl^EAL INFORMATION. 

Goths, then inhabiting Central Europe, 
and drove tliem south Into Spain, Italy, 
and the Balkan I’cninaula, thus indirectly 
causing the destruction of tlie Roman 
Empire. Tlie Huns reached as far west as 
Gaul, but all tia'*c of tnem in Europe haa 


mituro of his arguments. 'I’liey include \ been lost. 

Treatise of Human Nature,;* “ Essay.^. | HUNT, HOLMAN, b. in London 1827 ; 
JI oral and Political,” and his principal i a celebrated arti.-st, one of the leaders of the 
^ ** England.” j I’re-llaphaelitc School. Among his many 

HUMMINQ BIRD, a small and exceed- works the most celebrated is “ The light 
Ingly beautiful bird, a native of America of the World.** O.M. in 1905. 
and the West Indies. The bird is so called ! HUNT, LEIGH, b. 1781. d. 1859. poet 
because of the humming sound which is 'ami cs^.'vist, a voluminoii.s writer of the 
produced by the rapid vibration of its early ll'tU century. “Rimini” is his 
wings. About 400 specks have be ui longest jiocm ;** Tlie Old Court Suburb *’ 
recognised, the largest being about 9 inches piThaps Ids best prose work. 

1 ,^® HUNTER. JOHN. b. in Lanarkshire, 



.. 'j V — — I iinprov'cmcnts in iho practice of surgery 

upon honey. Hi-; private museum beoneathed to tlie 

HUMPHREY, GOOD DUKE. 1 :/;)!, nation formed tlic nncleus of the Museum 
if. 1117, Duke of (iloii^'f -dcr, tlic youngest ! of the Royal ColK:go of .burgeons, 
son of Henry IV., w;i^ cilucated ut p.alliol ; HUNTINGDON. SELHJA, COUNTESS 
< .diege, Oxford, and was an a.rdent OF, h. 1717. </. 17u0. became a widow just 
collector ofbooks J.o bmlt the lUvinily about the time tlmt Weshyv and WhiHieUI 
t..eiiool with the li.irury above it known j \\cre becoming known through the kiiu;- 
now ns tlie Iknlh lan. On Ihe death of dom. Adopting the (Vilviuistic doctrines I 



moderate sucens.;. i HUSSARS, liglit horsemen, clothed in 

HUNDRED DAYS, TKIi. the name given kmic end bu.sliy. and (.‘.-irvying carbiiu: 
to the period which cjap'.tAl iK tucoii tliO .uid sword. 'I hc naim! i-; dcrivnl from an 
departure of Nai'uleon frem i.’lba, March, old I fnng.arian and fr'ervian word signifying 
1815, and his defeat at Waterloo, June froebouler. rohhfr. TIare arc t teen 
ISth of the same yc-ar. i Ilnssar regini<'iit>; in tlic Jirh'.vh army. 

HUNDRED YEARS WAR. I ropcily the' HUSS. JOHN, b. in Rohenda. 1370, 
series of wars waged between Trance and . d. 1115 ; a famous refonner and martyr, 
Ikiglund between the years 1 338 and 1453. His preaching brought him into opposition 
Ulie principal campaigns occurred during with the Church of Rome, and ho w-a: 
the reiirns of Edward III., Henry V., and rmnmoned to a council held at Constance, 
Henry VI. Huccess attended the English ; Mil. Here he fearlessly defended his 


down to about 1428, and a large iiorlion of ' views and refused to recant. 11c was 
France was conquered by tlicm ; Init after burned at the stake the following year, 
that date the ITcnch gnulually w cm buck ' EtUXLEY, THOMAS HENRY, &. at 

llicir tcrritoiy, and at the conclusion of Ealing, 1825, d. 1895 • a famous biologist. ... 

the war Calais alone rtmained in the ! After serving a.; a •.dstant-Furgeon on board [ known as rubh^s, though frequeuHy uso\l 
pos.'.esyion of Hie Knglisli. Tlic most ini- ; II.M.S. liiUUesnaleior a sliort time, during ! -is the name of the (Uscase itself. Rabies 
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nigh Oliaucellor. Hyde waa impeached, 
1667, and banished, largely as the result ox 
jealousy. His daughter Anne contracted 
a marriage with the Duke of York, after- 
wards James II. Hyde was a historian of 
imjiortance. HLs works include a *’ History 
of the Rebellion,” and one of his own 
lifC; 

HYDER AT.L a famous soldier, a native 
of India, who rose from an obscure position 
and became Maharajah of Mysore. lie 
entered into an alliance with the French, 
who at that time were contending with the 
British for tlie possession of India, and 
took Arcot, 1769. In 1781 he was de- 
feated in several engagements by Sir Eyre 
Cootc, and died shortly afterwards. 

HYDRA, (1) in classical inytholcgy a 
fabulous animal wliicli dwelt in the sw amps 
of fiCrna, situated in the south of Crewe. It 
was a dragon with nine heads, or, according 
to some writers, a hundred hcad.s, one of 
which was invulnerable. When one of its 
heads was cut off, tw-o others grew' in its 
place, unless the wound was cauterised. 
I’he destruction of the Hydra was one of 
the ” Laboin-s " of Hercules. (2) ,V fresh- 
W'liter anemone which poss‘?sce.s a remark- 
able power of repairing any portion of its 
body tliat has been removed. 

HYDROGEN, a colourless, tasteless gas 

■ ‘ ■ lalo blue tlamo. 

.0 elements ; if 
of hydrogen and air bo taken 
me conilitions us regards 
b'lnpcraturc and pressure, the latter will 
be f(»un ] to weigh llj times as much as the 
fornn.T. The cliomieal combination of 
[lyJrivk'u with oxygen produces water. 11 
.'I 'test tube I held over a hydrogen flame, 
drotts of water will bo formed on the 
iuoide of the tube; and by exploding, by 
means of an declric spark, a nuxturo com- 
posed of two volumes of hydrogen aud 
one of oxygen, .i small quantity of water 
Is produced. It is possible lo separate 
water into its two elements by meaua of 
an elot'tric c..rreiit. 

HYDROPATHY, "ec :.tnl Viet. 

BTYDROPHOBIA, a morbid, uuu.itural 
dread of ..aler, a syui]>toni of the disease 


portaut briUle.-i wcrefoughtatt'rccy, 1340, I which he studied zoolo^T, collecting 
roiliers, 13-70 and Agiiicourt, 1115. j a[»ocimens and dlssecHn.g from morning U> j 

HUNGARY, one of the two imiciiciidrnt ' '‘‘Sht, ho took a ])-yt as lecture r at the 
state.s fonning the empire of Austru- i Royal School of Mines. I!n\l.*v advo- 
Ilungary. It occupies the eastern portion | .s,\sU*malic study ol biology in 

of tlie basin of the Danube and, including ‘ medical scliools, and interested l.iimell 
Croatia- Dalmatia, has on area of about ' educational inaltcr.s, tr-pccially in 
- ... - "' o teaching of Natural Science, 

the; 

_ rated as- 

ubundanUn the Carpatliians' burt^^^^^^^ bulk ' tronomcr who discovered Saturn's ring and 
of the inhabitants are engaged in agricul- ■ of satellites. He improved the 
ture and cattle rearing. 'I'ho principal ex- 1 tcle;-copo and invented a pendulum clock, 
ports are wheat and hour, maize, wine, and i HWANG-HO, Hie second longest river of 
cattle, *J'lie only port is I'inmc, situated i b'hiiia. It rises in Central Asia, and afte-r 
on tlic Adriatm Tc;i, the only phice where ‘'ourse of 2,400 mil(^ flows Into the Gull 
llungary touches the .sea ; many of ilia ex- j of I’echih. Itis a rapid strc.yiy practimilly 
ports And their way down the Djiiiube to 1 useless for navigation, amt brings down 


with It a large quantity of yellow mud, 
from which fact it is often called the Tellovo 
llii'cr. The mud is dcno-sltcd on its bed 
when the waters reach the plain, causing 
the bed to ri.=o higher than the surrouudlng 
country, and necessitating the construction 
of urtUici.il banks. Through these, how 


, a disease especially common amongst 
dogs, and Is coramuaicateil to other ani- 
mals thr.'Ugh the saliva ; it, therefore, will 
be communicated by a bite from a dog 
.sufTcring from it. H;ibie.s lumally termi- 
nates fatally, and though Dr. Pasteur 
claimed in 1885 to have discovered a cure, 
export opinion dilTers on tlic value of his 
treatment. In England the disease has 
I'.ccn ; lamped out, at any rate for a time, 
by the enforcement of the Muzzling Act 
during the years 1807-1901. The word 
Uydrophohia moans “ fear of water,’* and 
is applied to the dlseaso In cause one of its 
symptoms is a contraction of the throat 
\vhich occurs when drink is oficred to a 
per>.(.»u suil'erlng from it. 

HYGIEIA in clns.sica\ mythology, the 
of health. She was worshipped in 


various parts of Grvccc, and was repre- 
sented as a maiden bearing a su.ako— the 
‘»inblcm of health — in Ict hand. 

HYGIENE, that branch of medical 
science W'hich treats of tV.e preservation of 
iHMlth. It is really sanitary science. It 


the r.lack Sea. Hungary was acquired by 
the Magyars, a Mongolian race, vhiring the 
9th century. In the IGth century the 
kliigyars were conquered by' the Turks, 
v.ho a century later gave yilaco lo the 
Austrians. Varioiw attcmpia were made 
l>y the jMagyam to rccoxer thtir liiicrty, , 
the inc 
patriot 
Ausl 
cnee. 

Lave „ 

been under the flame nber and have ! I'ncific Ocean, 
poflsesflcd a combined pc.i l'aincnt which ; i>cuinsula. 

Bottles such matters as afi'cct the common i EYES, EDWARD, b. IGb^, 
totoresU of the two statv.i. i dr.st I’-ul of Clarendon, a promii-.cr.t st .. .. 

HUN^ a Mongolian race who invaded i man in the reign of Charlc.s II. How.hid represcs cd ag ^ •* *v' 

Earopo during the 4th century of the exile with Charles (faring the Pi otcctoralo, in one hand a uuplul ana in iU9 
Corifitiaa Era. They waged war with the I and at the Restoration wao appointed Lord other a loroh. 



i-.istnivtion and sihmtion of hoiisas. 

. HY^EN. in (das-ic.-il mythoiogy, the god 
’ I of * the original moaning of Die 

s^iword wal ’‘‘bridal song.” Hymen l5 



m ttys. GENERAL iNEORMATtOJf. for. 

kniDUAN, HENRY MAYERS, h. in IBO, a dintnct of West Africa in the licatlis, and bo^. It has important 
tendon, 1842, journalist, socialist, and delta of the Niprer. fisheries of seal, herring, and salmon. It 

economist. He was war correspondent IBRAHIM BASHA, the adopted son of exports wool, oil, fish, feathers, sulplmr, 
for the PaU Mall Oazette in Italy during Mohammed Ali, tlie Viceroy of Egypt, and Iceland moss. Capital, Beikjavik { 
the troubles of 18CG-67 ; has travelled in was bom in 1789. Between tlieveara 1822 population of the whole island, about 
Australasia and America, and is the and 1S31 he twice invaded Syria, and on 75, 000. 

founder of the “ Social Democratic the second occasion made himself master ICELAND MOSS, a lichen, is found In 
Federation.*’ His writings on social and of that country. In 1833 peace was the northern parts of the world. In Ice- 
economic questions arc numerous. concluded between Syria and Eg 3 rpt, and land it grows in abundance, and is collected 

HYPATIA, the daughter of Tlieon, an Ibrahara returned to his own country, botli for food and for exportation. When 
astronomer of Alexandria. Hypatia lived In 1848 he went to Constantinople, and boiled In milk it forms a nourisliing diet 
during the 4th and 6th centuries, A.D., and was appointed Viceroy of Egypt. He for persons suffering from a s ever e cough, 
was a scholar of the riatonic 8c:hool; died in No vemb er of the same year. ICELAND SPAR, or CALCITE, a trans* 

she was remarkable alike for her beauty IBSEN, HENRIK, 5. at Skexn, Norway, parent calcareous spar found largely in 
and her intelligence. 61ie gave great 1828, d. 19()«, a poet and dramatist, Iceland, flliing up the clefts in basalt 
oiTence by her teaching to the so-called commenced writing poetry in his 19th rocks. Its crystals are rhomboldal. It 
Christians of tlie city In the course of a year. In 1850 ho worked as a journalist e.xi8t8 in hundreds of secondary forms, 
fight l>ctwoen her partisans and the while studying at tlie university of one of the commonest being known a^ 
Christian party she W’as dragged from her Christiania. In 1851 he was appointed Dog-tooth Spar. It is used for optica- 
carriage and torn to pieces. ** Hypatia ” director of the theatre at Bergen, where purposes, but is becoming rare, 
is Uie subject of a novel by Charles he wrote and brought out several dramas. ICE'Nl, a tribe of ancient Britons? 
Kingsley. Afterward, at Cliristiania, in connection inhabiting tlie country that is now Norfolk 

HYPERBOREANS, a people believed to witli tlie National Tlieatre he produced the and Suffolk. One of their sovereigns wo* 
live beyond the region from which the ** Warriors in llelgeland " and other plays, the famous Boadicea. 
north wind came. Tliey, in consequence. He then travelled in Gennany and Italy, I'CHABOD, “The glory is departed.*' 
were supposed to enjoy perpetual summer and wrote lyric dramas, tlio chief being the name given bw his motlier to the son 
and w'cro immortal. As tlie geographical Braund ** and ** Peer Gynt.** Later lie of Phinehas, liorh after his father was 
knowledge of tlie ancients increased, the wrote several plays dealing with tlie killed in battle with the Philistines, 
name was applied to the tribes of Northern problems of social life. Several of his 1 Samuel iv. 21. 

Europe. works iiave been translated into English. ICH DIEN, a German phrase, literally 

HYraOTISM, a kind of sleep wliich is IC'ARUS, the son of Daedalus, soared " I aerve,’* the motto of the Prince of 
induced by artificial means, iisnallj’liy liold- too high on wings his father made liim. Wales. Itwasoriginallythcmottoof John, 
ing a bright object a short distance in front Tlie sun melted the wax that cemented the the blind king of Bohemia, who was slain 
of the eyes of the person operated upon, wings, and Icarus was drow ned in the sea. at the battle of Crecy, 1346, and it was 
Tlie optic nerve after u short time grows ICE is W'ater in a solid form, and as it appropriated by the victor, Edward the 
tired, and the person falls into a state i*^ lighter than water it floats. As tlie Bl ack P rince. 

resembling unconsciousness. 'The hvpno- temperature falls water becomes denser ICHNEUMON, a small carnivorous qn a d- 
tist usually makes a few passes with his and heavier until it reaches 39*2“, P. It ruped, which in shape aud habits closely. 
hand.s — largely for the benefit of the on- then at its greatest density, and from resemble the weasel. About twenty 
lookers. Not every person can bo that point it expands until it ri^ches its species are recognised, of which the 
hypnotised, and it is generally admitted freezing point at 32'’, F. It is thi.s exT>an- Egyptian ichneumon and the Indian mon* 
that the state is produced, not by any sion that causes water-pipes to burst goos are the best known. The former i^ 
extraordinary power of the hypnotist, during winter, although tliC misdiiof does usually from tw'o to Uiree feet in length 
but as the result of some particular mental not show itself until a thaw liberates the and po.sse«ses a long slender body and a • 
condition of the person operated upon, water in the pipes. For the same reason, pointed snout. It feeds upon rats aud 
It is pos.sible to suggest dreams to a hypuo- the lower waters of the Arctic seas are mice and hunts for crocodiles’ eggs as a 
tised person, and if music be played, it is less cold tlian tho iii'pcr wafers, and special delicacy. Probably for this reason 
occasionally possible to induce the patient remain unfrozen. H it were not for this it w'as regarded as sacred by the ancient 
to dance : the po” er of walking Is not lost remarkable property all tlio rivers and Egyptians, Mongoos.] v 

whilst in this state. Hypnotism has been lakes in tho Polar regions would long ago ICHNEUMON FLY, one of Uie mem- • 
practised for a long time, but by many have been solid maas^ of ice. l^ranous winged insecte. It is dis- 
people is still regarded as a kind of fraud. formed artificially by means of lingnished by its habit of laying its eggs 

It seems, however, to have been used with ' rapid evaporation, and large quantities cither the bodies of other Insei'ts or 
some success, by physicians, in tlic treat- ore produced in this way. Tlicre is at I their larva?. Wlien the eggs are liatcheiL * 
meut of mental diseases. It can be induced the present day a large trade in ice. In the young feed upon tho living tissues ofr 
in animals as w-cll as in man. the year 1902 more tlian 300,000 tons tiju creatures in wliich tliey have been' 

HYPOSTASIS, that wliich underlies, or were imported into thi.s country, ciiieily ! (i,>,,ositcd, and so destroy tlic.m. In some 
forms the foundation of something, hence from Norway, tlie declared value of which exscs tlio ichneumon fly Ifiys its eggs in 
the substance, or essential part of any- exc eede d £200,000. those of another insect, as in w-asps* eggs, 

thing. By early Cliristian writers the ICEBERGS are masses of ice wliich are when this is tlie case, instead of wasps 
term is used as equivalent of “ person,” found floating in the nortli and south emerging, an immense number of Ichneu- 
when w’e sav there are tlircc ** persons ” in Polar Scat. They are detached from the fjicfj appear. 

tlie Oodliead. glaciers lliat are formed on laud in those ICHOR, a thin watery humour dis- 

HYPOTHEC. tho rigiit a landlord and ioy regions. These ber^rs stand sometimes charged from wounds, ulcers, Ai\ ; 
certain other pci'.^ous have in Scotch l.iw more tlian 200 feet above the surface of originally the ethereal fluid whicli took the 
over the effects of a debtor. Tlius a land- sea, but for every cubic foot above the place of blood in the Greek gods, 
lord has a hjqiotliec over the furniture of surface tliero are eiglit cubic feet below. ICHTfiTTORNIS Is a fossil bird found 
his tenant, the sailor over the cargo and Their uncertain raovenients make them cretaceous rocks of Kansas. Its 

vessel be has worked in, etc. The English dangerous to vessels sailing acros.s the name, literally “ llsli-bird,” is due to the 
word Is lien. Atlantic. When icebergs from the Arctic tliat tliis liird posse.s,.e 3 teeth, though 

HYPOTHESIS, literally ** a placing seas approach tlie coast of New foundland in other resipects it w a typical bird. Tins 
under,” tho laying down of some supposi- ^'*^7 the warm waters of tlie Gulf spe^-ieg jg thought to tiirow light on the 

tion in order that some conclusion may be. Stream and are tassolved. The dtorw jcsi’cnt of birds from lower vertebrates, 
as it w'cre, built on it. The term Ls also dcpasited has formed the banks so n{,pfr.r to liirds and Archcopteri/x.^ 

used In science to denote some theory famous as a ii.shing ground. ICHTHYOSAURUS, one of the extinct 

which, while it has not been d'^monstrateil, ICE-BREAKERS are vc.^sels used for reptilian animals whoso remains are found 
b consistent with, and helps to explain, the puriioso of breaking up the ic« in icc- in tho lias and oolitic systems. It was 
observed facts. Thus tlie universality of bound waters, so as to make navigaUon a gigantic and voracious marine S 4 jj[maJ 
the la w gf gravity is an hypothesis. sooner possible at the end of the winter, resembling in some points of structure a 

cinque port, 5 miles from They are very strongly built, and armoured fish, and in others a crocodile. 

Folkeetone, iu Kent. See MuskHry, attlicbow. They arc used by tho Ilussian ICON ’OCL AST, litorally one who breaks 
iSfiAooI of. Government in tlie Baltic, and by the or destroys images ; figuratively, one who 

IB^ THE SACRED, bone of the wading Canadian Government in tho St. Lawrence, attacks cherished beliefs. In Church 
birds. It was worshipped by tho ancient ICELAND is an island belonging to history, the Iconoclasts were those w’ho 
Egyptians a id b still venerated by the Denmark, on the borders of tho Arctic supported Pope Leo III. in his contest 

Arabs. Ibi^ were kept in the TcmpleP, Ocean. Its coast is almost unbroken, and against image worsliin, and w’ho, w'heu 

and were unmolested in tiie cities. After the interior is mountainous. It has an they had the power, destroyed oil images 

death toey were mummified, and in tills active volcano, named Hecla, and many in churches. 

state are found in great numbers in the geysers, or boiling springs. Most of the ICTI'NUS, a Greek architect who 
bxmbs at Thebee and Memphis. country is covered witli glaciers, barren designed a celebrated temple of ApoUo» 



Hriii* ftCulpturtrB of wLicli are among the 
of I'ritLsh Museum, and tlie 
atiil more colei n ifod temple of Athene, 
^filled the J'arti’enou, built at A.Lheus, 
m n.a 

U)A, » mountaj’i range in Asia Minor, 
at LftinC of tlie city of Troy was 
ft in Crete. 

« /DDESLEIGr? ' Stafford Northcote). 
r'lh>T KAJtL Oh. b. 1818, d. 1887; 
s ' ’»;‘n^fTvative ?■ talesman, who, as 
f- io. -hr of . ..k Excliequer in Mr. 
i r,c It .M Mh'i.'.f y, 1871, introduced Ujc 
ih } Olid i(.; Oie reduction of tlie 

^ ’.cioiiiii r-ebt. 1885 he was raised to 
i c jicerage .ditl ippoirited Tirst I-ord of 
t‘ I're.c^isrv . ii! 1886 he became 
i nl.’n in l.ord Salisbury’s 

n o,i: istrai oil, I ut resigned before the 
e d /. tl e yc'ir :i i died soon afterwards. 

IDEAS, ASSCX;ii.lION OF. is one of the 
i .!« !,'<cii(al r>r>>'- ■ -ir. of the human mind. 

'■■-u < 0 oUic Is - f thought have been 
^ '.' y j. to the mind together, 

s.jiij •' ^;nn i,i .“.^ined, and if one of 
ii’ . 1 ',' Usl o;bet?i!li of thought is 
’ ■' to lue mind there is a 

1 . v 1 l i ' 17 Lack the other without 
• - -■ • I ■<! ( "i. The primary factors 

whicii :.u; v if-rt action of this faculty 
are reseu ' , contrast, cause and 

effect, and a ■ i.c ;<♦ contiguity. 

IDES, aword.' ' the Itoman calendar, 
were the 16th ot larch, Alay, July, ami 
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heat. Tlie igneous rocks are ; — (l)OraDitic, i three centuries, although condemned by 
comprisinggranito, syenite, and porjiliyry. 1 many bishops. The second Council of 
(2) 'lYapfiean, comprising b.aHuit, green- i Nice sanctioned Uie use of images as aids 
stone, clinkstones, ainygduloids, and j to devotion, but directed that no kind of 


pib'hstone, the source of the newly 
discovered radium. (3) Volcanic, com- 
prising obsidian, pumice, lavas, trachyte, 
scoriic, &c. 

IGNIS FATUUS, mooning foolish fire, 
a llame-like aiipearance tloatiiig in tlie 
atmosphere a few feet above the ground, in 
marshy and other places where there is 
decay inganirnal matter. When approaclied , 
it seems to recede. It is supposed to be j 
due to the escape of phosphuretted 


w'orship should be paid to the images 
themselves, but only through them to 
the persons represented, and this is what the 
If Oman Catholic Church ami the Luthorane 
still allow. The English reformers re- 
jected tlie aso of images as idolatrous ; 
Luther ullow'cd them as aiils to devotion. 
The ikons, or images, ased in the Greek 
Church arc pictures, not what is i>opuIarly 
miderstood by images. 

IMAGINATION is that faculty of the 


hydrogen gas. The word, when used f mind by which it forms new combinatione 
figurativclj', means sometldng foollsli, | out of its previou.s conceptions. It is 
illusory. a creative faculty • but its creations are 

IGUANA is a lizrtrd of South America j limited by tlie number of mental images 
and the West Indu’s. It attains a length : formed by observation. It has been 
of three to five feet, lives amongst the ( nptly de.scribed as constructive memory, 
trees, feeding on insects and plants. Its . The exercise of this faculty affonls great 
llesh and eggs are prized by the natives. I pleasure to the mind. It also gives 
IGUAN'ODON, a gigantic animal of j a kind of ubiquity, enabling an individual 


to enjoy the scenes of other lands, and Uie 
events of the pa.st. It is the poascssion 
and exorcise of tliis faculty that makes 
a poet, a musician, a sculptor, a painter, 
or a writer of fiction. 

DUrr ATION OF CHRIST. THE, is Uie Utls 
of a devotional treatise written by Thomas 
h Kenipis, a monk of Utrecht, who lived 
in the Ifith century. This work has been 


1 the lizard kind which formerly lived in the 
I southern [)art of England. Its remains 
have been found near Maidstone. 

, ILEX, THE. or evergreen oak, is a native 
I of the south of Europe and north of Africa. 

It grows well in Britain, especially near 
j the sea. but is sc^cn ut its bisit in* Italy. 

I IlcT is also the botanical name of 
; holly. 

j ILFRACOMBE, a watering place and translated into many languages, and 
October, and tli 13th day of the other seaport on ilie north coast of Devon, noteil , reprinted more often than any other book 

months. These days were sacred to ! for its picturesque sccnerv. | except the Scriptures. 

Jupiter and other deities. I ILIAD, a celebrated Greek poem nscriljcd IMMACULATE CONCEPTION, THE, of 

IDIOSYNCRASY. See Mnl. Piet. to Homer, consisting of twenty-four hooks, the Blessed Virgin, a festival of the Homan 

IDO 'MENEUS, in Greek legend a king 'I'hc subject of ihc poem is Uie Trojan Wur | and Greek Churches in honour of Uie 

of Crete, and one of the bravest lierons of during the siege of Troy. | doctrine that the virgin was born without 

the Trojan War. He vowed to sacrifice | ILIUM. (1) Another name for Troy. .''2) [ original sin 
to Poseidon (Nei)tun''\ whatever he , 'J'he hip bone. 

■hduld first meet on landing, if the god ! ILKLEY, a village In the West Riding 
would grant him a safe return. This vas j of Yorkshire, on the banks of the Wharfo, 
his own son, whom he accordingly sacrificed, 1 is noted for the beauty of it.s surrounding 
but as Crete was shortly afterwards ' scenery, ond for its hydropathic eslub- 
afllicted by a plague, his people banished i lishmenta. 

him, (c.f, Jepluhah). i ILLINOIS. They formed a confederacy 

EDRIA, a town in Carniola, Austria, of North American Indians, formerly 
noted for Its quicksilver mines, | occupying Illinois and the adjacent 

IDRIS, a giant of Welsh mythology : country. In the wars betw«e.n the Krencb 
whose chair liewn in the rock m.iy bo seen ' and the British Uiey sided with Uie 
on the summit of Cader Idris. i former. 

. IDUME'A lies to the south of Palestine, j ILLUMINATION OF MSS., the adorning 
In early Bible times it was called Edom, ' of manustTipis by drawings and coloured 
•and now forms part of Arabia. I letters or figures. This art is of great 

IDYLLS OF THE KING, THE. a scries of I antiquity, the Egyptian papyri being 

{ )oems by Lord Tennyson, founded on the , the oldest known illuminated manuscripts, 
egenda of King Arthur and liis knights. | The Greek and Latin MSS. sliow varioua 
Tlie poems are based on Malory’s Mnrle i styl(*sofdccoration,andf'.ouieflne8pecimena 
d!' Arthur, from W'hich episodes are selected 
and adapted to illustrate the origin, rise 
and fall of a noble institution. 


IMMANUEL, meanii g “God with us,'* 
the name api>iied to a child born of a 
virgin, prophesied by Isaiah, ch. vil. it, 
and fullilUid at Uie birth of Christ, 
Matt. i. 22. 

IMMORTALITY is the doctrine of the 
nnouding existence of the human soul. 
'Phis was he; ' by the Egyptians before 
the time of the sacrec’ ‘Scriptures. 
IMMUNITY. See jued. Diet. 
IMPEACHMENT Is an indictment pre- 
sented by tlie House of Conimons to the 
House of Lords, accusing some person, 
generally a peer, of some high crime. 
.\ deputation of Commoners jjresents the 
charge at the Bar of the House of Lords ; 
the pcc.rs arc the jinlgcs, and the airiised 
m.ay employ couns(‘l. If Uie charge is 
high treason, a lord high steward is 
of English w ork are to be seen in the j appointe»l to preside. The last iiupeach- 
Britlsh Museum. meat was that of Lord Melville in 1806 

ILLUSION, a false mental image or j on the charge of appropriaUug public 
inipre.ssion tif a real object or action due | money, but be wa.s acquitted, 
to tlie misinterpretation of what is seen, IMPENErR ABILITY. That property of 

heard, or felt ; good instances of which are I matter by which two bodies cannot occupy 

' the same space at ttie same Ume. For 
e.xaniple, if a cup be tilled with water and 
a spoon be placed In it, some of the water 
w ill flow over, making room for Uirsfioon, 
w hicu cannot be said to have peucteated 
the water. 

IMPERIAL FEDERATION. The first 
step was taken in 1884 by the founding of 
the Imperial Federation League. The 
.Jubilee celebrations of 1887 and 1897 in 
honour of Queen Victoria did much to 
forward the movement. In 1887 wa.s 
held the first conference of reiircsentatlves 
of the self-govcrmng colonies. In 1892 
a committee of the league, appointed to 
draw' up a definite sohenio of impoTial 
federation, recommended tliat as a first 
step the colonics should be invited to take 
a share in the cost of defending Uie Empire, 
but the inviUtion evoked a poor resjionse. 
The BotJr War, however, did much to knit 
the different parts of the Empire together, 
and In H*02, when the Golonial premiew 
attended the coronation of King Edwara, 


lONATlEFF, a Russian diplomatist, 
who w’as 8ucc«s.sful in concluding treaties 

with China, Khiva, and Bokhara advan- . . . 

tageoiLs to his country. He woo Russian i the illusicm.s produced by Uic conjurer and ' the same space at Uie same Ume. For 
Ambassador at Constantinople before the juggler, and the phenomena produced, ns ' i 

Russo-Tiirkish War in 1878, and took in mirage, by the rellection and refraction 
a leading part in negotiating Uie treaty ! of light under unusual conditions ; wberens 
of San Stefano. He afterwards became 
lui (lister of the Interior, when ho tried to 
put down Nihilism. 

IGNATIUS, SAINT, Bishop of Antioch, in 
Uie latter part of Uie 1st century. He is 
said to have been a disciple of the Apostle 
Jolm. lie remained at his post during the 
^rse.-'utiou of the (■iiristians under 
Domitian, and afterwards w'as summoned 
before the Emperor 'Trajan, who tided to 
persuade him to renounce his faiUi. This 
he refused to do, whereupon 'Trajan 
^ttdemned him ** to be led a prisoner to 
Rome, there to be made the food of wild 
masta for Uie amiisoraont of the people." 

Ilw martyrdom took place In or about 
107 A.D. Twelve episUcs attributed to 
Ign^tiua are in existence. 

IONEOUS imKS. the name given in 
geology to rocks formed by the action of 


an hallucination Is a mental image without 
uiiy corresponding obje^’t or external 
cause, such as the supposed appearance of 
rats in delirium tremens. [Uefor to 
“ Ifallucination " in Med. I 

ILLYRIA, the ancient name given to the | 
country lying on the eastern shore of the 
Aiiriatic Sea. From the earliest limes the 
iuhabitanta were known a.s a warlike and 
barbarous people, wbo were at last subdued 
by the Romans. By dej^ccs Uie name was 
dropped until it w’as revived by Napoleon. 
'J'lie kingdom was dissolved iu 1810, and 
the name has again disappeared. 

IMAGES, or representations, sculptured 
or painted, of any person or thing, scorn 
not to have been used in worship in the 
ourlloMt ages of the OirlsUan ChurcJi. 
In the 4th century Urey came Into u.sc, 
and their use rapidly extended in the next 
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a eonforence was hdd between them and | tKCOSCS TAX is a tax levied by the 
the British Oovemment, resulting in tlie ! State upon a person’s income, whether 
offer of pecuniary help towards the derived from houses, land, shares in mines, 
maintenance of the navy from all the railways, drc., trades, professions or 
great Colonies except Canada. Canada, salaries. It was first levied in 17DD. 
however, has since 1905 taken over the abolished in 1806, reimposed in 1S42, and 
duty of defending Halifax and I^quimnlt, j continues to the present day. I'ho 
BO that now no imperial troops are j amount has varied considerably, the 
stationed in any part of the Dominion, i lowest being 2d. in the £ in 1874, the 
It has, also, aided the mother-country by ; highest 1/4 in 1885-6. Refer to Income 
means of a preferential tariff. As regards | Tax " in Imltr. 

tlie otlicr colonie.s. Au.'^tralia contributes I INCREMENT, UNEARNED, is the 
£200.000 per annum ; Cape Colony £50,000; ' increase in the value of land consequent 
New Zealand £40,000 ; Natal £35,000 ; and ■ upon tlie extension of towns or the growth 
Newfoundland £3000. { of industrial occupations. 

mPRESSMENT, the seizing and com- 1 INCUBATION, ARTIFICIAL, or tlie 
pelling pereons to enter l)»e navy. This ' hatoliing of eggs by artificial means, has 
practice was resorted to from the 14th been practised by the Egyptians for 
century to the reign of George III., laws t housands of years,* and a rude method lias 
being passed to regulate the ey stem, i been in use in Cliina from time Immemorial. 
Altiiough these iiave not been repealed, I Among European nations, lYance took 
the practice has died out. | the lead on the invention of IJonnemain’s 

INCANDESCENT LIGHT is that pro- 1 apparatJis ( 1777 ). It h.a.s made great 
duced by some substance being made and progre&s in our own country since 1880, 
kept at a white heat. (1) The electric in- | when Mr. C. Ilciurson brougiit out his 
candescent lamp consists of a bulb of apparatus, by the use of which a much 
glass containing a loop of extremely larger percentage of eggs are suoccs'-'fuHy 
thin carbon. When the loop has been hatched than wlicn placed under hens, 
fastened in the bulb the air within is I This method is largely adopted by game- 

withdrawn and the bulb sealed to prevent I keepers for rearing fiheasants. 

the admission of air. Tlie loop of carbon I INDEX EXPURGATORIUS^ THE. is a 
iB connected witli two terminals outside, I catalogue of books showing what books 
and to these the conductors from the ' Roman Catholics arc absolutely forbiihicn 
battery or a dynamo are fastened. When ! to read, arid what books they may read 
the electric current is allowed to pass to | in .^uch editions only os have been expur- 
the terminals the carbon becomes incan- gated of objectionable passages. i 

Geseent and remains in that state as long INDIA. Ref er to Indcjr. 

BB tlie current continues to flow. (2) In- INDIi^ ARCHIPELAGO. THE. lies j 
candescent light is also produced by means ■ between the Indian and Pacific Occams, 
otffos. In tliiscase tlie intensely wLdte light ! and includes a large number of islands, 
is obtained by causing the flame from a ' Tiie chief are Borneo, the Philippine.^, the 
modified form of a Rnnsen burner — whic-ii Sunda Islands, including Sumatra, Java, 
gives great heat — to play upon a mantle Bali, Sumbawa, Flores, Ac. ; th*e Celebes, 
placed over it. The mantle is cone-liko , Moluccas, Key, and smaller groufis. 

■ * .. . - ^1 CIVIL SERVICE. Refer to 

Imlei. 

INDIAN CORN. See Maize. 

INDIAN MUTINY, THE. 1857-8, wa.s 
.suppwed to have been caused by tlie intro- 
duction Into the army of cartridges whk li 


In shape and made of rare earths ^hich 
are incombiLstible. Tlie advantage of 
the mantle is an increased amount of 
light with a decreased consumption of 

gas. 

INCAS were the kings of Peru from 


about the year 1020 till its conquest by the j had been greased with a mixture of cows' 
Spaniards, 1531-32. The first Inca was ] and hogs’ fat, the handling of which was 
Maneo Capac, who with his wife Mama i abhorrent both to the Hindoo and to the 
Ocoilo founded the Peruvian royal family, j Mohammedan. No doubt this led to the 
They claimed to be children of the sun, immediate outbreak, but the desire to 
Bent from heaven to instruct tlie natives. ' shake off the English yoke had long been 
Manco built the city of Cuzco and ruled | gaining ground. The Mutiny commenced 
over the surrounding country about 80 : May, 1857, at Meerut, where the Sepoys 
by 90 miles in extent. His descendants 1 refused to obey their English ofiicers, and 
gradually increased their dominions until j murdered them. The mutineers marched 
they reached from Chile to Quito, and from ' to Delhi, which remained in the hands of 
fJie'Pacific to Paraguay. The government i the rebels for four anxious montlis. In 


of the Incas was a mild form of despotism. 
The Inca made all the laws and imposed 
taxes. He was also the chief priest and 
presided at all religious festivals. All 
tlie male descendants of the Inca formed 
the nobility and were the governors of the 
■iibdi visions of the country. The whole 
territory was divided into three portions, 
the produce of which supported the Inca, 
the priests and the national worship, and 
the people, respectively. All <da.sse:s were 
compelled to work for a stipulated time 
for the common weal. 

INCENSE is the aroma given off by the 
burning of certain W’oods, resins dried 
flowers, and seeda. It has been used in the 
religious rites of most nations from tiie 
earliest times. The monuments of ancient 
Egypt show the worshippers offering 
incense to their gods. 

WGHCAPE ROCK, THE, or Bell Rock, a 
•mall islet 24 miles cast of the Firth of Tay. 
Porznerly this was a cause of many 
■bipwredcs, to prevent which the Abbot 
of Abcrbrothwick placed a bell upon it to 
warn sailors. Upon this tradition Southey 
founded his ballad of the luchcape Rock. 
A liglithouse now stands upon it. 


September the city was stormed and taken 
by General Nicholson. *1110 neck of the 
rebellion was now broken, but another year 
elapsed before the country was pacified. 
Ttje commander-in-ebief of the army that 
awompUslied this result was Sir Colin 
Campbell, afterwards Lord Clyde. Among 
the men who covered themselves with 
glory during the mutiny were Sir John 
T.awrence, who kept the Sikhs loyal ; 
General Havelock, who brought relief to 
the British garrison at Lucknow ; General 
Outram, who cluvalrously served under 
Havelock, although entitled to take the 
command out of his bands; and Lord 
Canning, the Oovernor-Ocneral, with his 
cool head, firm will, and courage that never 
faltered. On the re-establish ment of 
British authority, a royal proclamation 
announced, 1st November, 185.S, that the 
governing power of the East India 
Company was abolislied, and that hence- 
forth the Sovereign of England v ould be 
the supreme ruler of India. And in 1877 
the Queen was proclaimed " Empress of 
India.” 

INDIAN OCEAN, THE, lies south of Asia, 
aod between Africa and the Eastern 


Archipelago. It has been navlgatefl 
from tiie earliest times, as the winds whldil 
blow across it ore regular. The uorthcoru 
part is within the region of the monsoons, 
and the southern part In that of the trade 
winds. 

INDIANS, RED. See American Indians. 
INDIAN TERRITORY, about 32,000 
.square miles south of the Red River, 
U.S.A.. sot apart in 1832 for Indian tribe', 
where they settled, became more or le&j 
civilize.!, and establislied an organize ! 
government, churches, banks, schools, 

The population is about 400,000, but cuf 
tlicse only about 13 per cent, are Indiam., 
the rest being whites and negroes. ^ 
INDIA RUBBER. See Rubber. 

INDIGO is a vegetable dye-.stnl ? 
yielding a beautiful blue colour, obtalnec ' 
from the leavra and stem of the genu*; 
indigojera. found in the East and Wes, 
Indies and in Mexico, llio only European 
plant producing indigo is the common 
woad. It Is now m.-inufacturcd in thi^ 
chemical laboratory, c.^pccially in Gcr ^ 
mnny. 

INDO CnSINA, efr Further India, com 
prises tiro following States (1) Ralh\'^ 
Slate, Siam. (2) British States, Burma. > 
Straits Settlements and Protected Malay 
States. (3) French SltUes, Cochin-China, 
Tonepiin, Protectorates of Cambodia and 
Ar.nam. 

INDRA, the name of a Hindu deity. 
He 13 called ** the iord of the vlrtuoas and 
the dfscomfitcr of those who neglect 
religious rites.” ITe is ropre^onted as 
riding on an elephant, and when painted 
is covered witli eyas. 

INDUCTION. (1) The act of putting 
into ofiico ; for e.xarapio, a parson into 
actual po.s.scssion of liis living. (2) lu 
logic, the process of the mind by which 
we establish general truths from particular 
instances. (3) See Electricity and Dynamo, 
INDULGI^CES are relaxations or re- 
missions of tlie penitential works and 
temporal punirJiments tliat a penitent in 
the Roman Catholic Church is called upon 
to undergo. Indulgences were freely sold 
from the 13th to the 10th centuries, and 
their sale by Totzcl, a Dominican friar, 
roused the indignation of Martin Luther, 
and turned his mind to tiie need of a 
reformation in the Church. 

INDULGENCE. DECLARATION OF. 
wa.s issued by James II. in 1687 on his own 
authority, suspending tlie penal lawi 
against Roman Catholics and Noncon- 
formists. This was oppased by the latter, 
os they saw that it was an attack on civil 
liberty. In 1688 tlio Declaration was 
re-is.<«ued and ordered to be twice read in 
all churches. Most of the clergy refused 
to obey, and Archbishop Bancroft, with 
six bishops, presented a petition to the 
king, begging him not to insist on tlie 
Declaration being read in Oh lurches. The 
bishops were arrested iftd tried on a charge 
of seditious libel, but acquitted, 1688. 

INDUS. THE, 1,800 miles long, rises on 
the tableland of Tibet, flows through deep 
gorges between the Himalaya and llindu- 
Kush mountains, and empties itaolf by 
several moutiis Into the Arabian Sea. 
About 470 miles from the mouth tlie Indus 
is joined by the Panj-nad, whicli receivee 
the waters of the Jhelutn, Chenab, Ravi, 
and Sutlej. On the right bank is the 
Kabul, which johis it at Attock, from 
wlilch town the river is navigal)Ie, but on 
account of the shifting character of its 
banks no important town is found near 
Ihe main stream. 

INERTIA is the inability of matter to 
cliauge its state of rest into that of motion, 
or vice versa, without the application m 
force. 

INFALLIBILITY, PAPAL. InfaiHbiUty 
is the exemption from poBsibility of f 



Inf. 

In rerr early times it was claimed (or the 
Connells of the Church when properly 
constituted. The infaliibiJity of the 
Pope, thon^fh held by many Roman 
Catholics, whs not made an article of 
faith until 1870, when, at a council as- 
sembled at Rome, it was declared that 
when the Pope In the discliarge of hia 
ollice defines a doctrine, what he states 
respecting such, is in conformity with the 
Divine t^ill. 

INFANT'ICIDE, the murder of a cliild, 
was a common crime In ancient (Ircece 
and Rome, and still prevaiL^ among some 
Islanders in the Pacilie. In India very 
many female children were put to death 
as soon as they were born, until the 
practice wae made punishable by English 
law. In England the laws are strict with 
regard to life. It Ls a crime to abandon or 
expose an infant to danger, or to fail to 
it with proper food and clothing. 
INFER 'NO, tlie first part of Dante’s 

r ocra “ Divlna Commedia,” written about 
!100, describes a vision in which tlie poet 
is conducted b^ Virgil through Hell, and 
bolds conversation^- ith celebrated persons 
who had recently died. 

INFERNAL MACHINES are hoxa 
containing dynamite or other cxpl(»s;\e, 
with a clock work arrangement to cm use 
an explosion at a given time. Bombs or 
hand grenades may be Included in inh ri.;;! 
machiura, as they have been used by 
anarchists for assassination. 

INGELOW, JEAN, poet and novelist, 
b. at Boston, Lincolnshire, 1820, d. 18'.t7. 
'Ilie publication of her poems, in 
brought her name into prominence. Ihr 
best known novels arc 0// the t^hcU 'xjm and 
Fated to be Free. 

INOUS. sm JOHN, h. in Nova Scotia 
1814, d. 18G2. During the Indian ili.dir'y 
ho succeeded 8ir Henry L<u\ren<.*c in the 
chief command of the I’osidoncy at 
I.ucknow, until Its relief by air IJrnrj [ 
Havelock, 1807. Shortly afterwartu ho 
became major-general and K.C.B. 

INGOLDSBY LEGENDS, an English 
adaptation of old French stories by 
Richard Barham, Canon of Bt. I'anl's, 
who wTote under the name of Thomas 
Ingoldtsby. 

INGpLSTADT, a fortified town of Upper 
Bavaria, on tlio left bank of the Damihe. 

INGRAM, ARTHUR FOLEY WINNING- 
TON, b. 1868 ; was enrate of .SI. Mary, 
Shrewsbury, 1884-5 ; chaplain to the 
Bishop of Lichfield, ISSt^-S ; and be- 
came head of Oxford House. Betl.nal 
Green, 1888, where for nearly eight yenrs 
ho devoted himself to work among the 
poor in connection with the University 
Settlement. He was also Rector of 
St. Matthew’s. Bethnal Green. ISO.")-?. He 
was ordained Suffragan Bishop of Stt;pncy 
in 1897, and Bishop of London. 1901. He 
has taken the lead as a mission preacher 
in his diocc.se. 

INK. (1) Black Writing Ink is prepared 
from powdered nut galls, solution of .“ul- 
phate of iron, gum arabic and water ; 
Coloured Ink is made by dissolving a par- 
ticular pigment and adding It to the three 
latter ingredients. (2) Printing Ink is 
made by mixing lampblack with linseed 
oil and a certain amount of yellow soap. 
Indian Ink is made by mixing pure lamp- 
black with gum or gelatine and drying tbe 
paste 80 f ormed. 

INKERMAN, a village In tbe Crimea, 
88 miles from Sebastopol, noted for the 
defeat of the Russians by the English and 
French. 1854. 

. INLAYlNa is inserting one material 
Ir^ another differing in nature or colour, 
^e following terms aesignate the differont 
Unw of inlaid work according to the 
Bfdrt, thin plates 
of iliTw let into an alloy of tine, copper, 
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or lead ; Damascening, inlaying gold and 
silver Into Iron or steel ; Bnhl work, 
inJaying brass into tortoiseshell ; Mar- 
qnetrij, inlaying woods of various forms 
and colours ; Pietra dura, the Inlaying of 
fitones of vorioas kinds: Mosaic, tbe inlay- 
ing of small pieces of stone to form 
patterns. 

IN MEMORIAM, « poem by Lord 
Tennyson written as a tribute of affection 
to the memory of tbe friend of his college 
d.ays, Arthur liallam, son of the historian. 

INN, a tributary of the Danube, rises 
in a take at the foot of the Rhictian Alps, 
flows tltfough the valley of the Engadine, 
and tlien through Tyrol into Bavaria; 
for a part of itscourae it forms the boundary 
betw'een Bavaria and Austri.a, and joins 
the Danube at Passau. 

INNER TEMPLE. Sec Inns of Court. 
INNISFALLEN. an island in the lower 
lake of Eillaruey, containing the mins of 
an abbey founded in the Cth centurj'. 
Here the annals of Ireland were compiled 
in the ISth century, and a copy of them is 
preserved in llio Bodhii.au library at 
Oxford. 

INNOCENT m.. POPE. 6. IIGI, elected 
ro}>e 1198, d. li’lR. H.s is regarded as one 
of the greatci'.t of PontilTs. Endowed with 
groat natural ability, and believing that 
the Bupronie authority of llio Church 
in Recul-w as well .as spiritual matters 
.should wj recognized by all, be gradually 
sncoccded in bringing nearly tho whole of 
( lirl-iteudora into subjection to the Papal 
power. Among others. King .John of 
England was compcllcil to .sulnnit to him. 
He established inuuisuori.il tribunals, 
from which arose the Inquisition. 

INNSBRUCK, the capital cl Tyrol, 
Austria, on the Inn, lip.s in a deep vallej. 

It has manufactures of wool, cotton, silk, 
and gla.'^R. The most noted buildings are 
the Hofkirche, containing the tomb of the 
Emperor Maximilian L, the Uhanccry 
with the goiden roof, and the Imperial 
( ,'as( le. 

INNS OF COURT, THE. are coriiorate 
bodies to which ull barristers and students 
of law must belong. The term also 
desi^matca the buildings belonging to each 
society. In London there are four of the.se 
courts : — The Inner Temple, the Middle 
Temple, Lincoln’s Inn, and Gray’s Inn, 
Each of these is governed by a body of 
bendicrs. Tbe privileges of the Inn are to 
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punishment for those found guilty was 
death by fire. Tho Inquisition wa.s finally 
abolislied in Spain in 1835. In Rome it 
still exists as a tribunal for ecclesiastical 
offences. 

INSECTS, properly so called, have bodici 
divided into three parts (1) ftcad, which 
contains the mouth, the antenna* or organs 
of feeling, and the eyes ; (2) thorax, bearing 
organa of motion consisting of three pairs 
of jointed legs and two or four wings ; 
(3) abdomen, containing organs of nutrition 
and reproduction. Respiration is carried 
on by means of air tubes which terminate 
at tlie surface. The higher insects undergo 
three changes or metamorphoses. 

INSECTTV'OROUS PLANTS are tho.se 
wtiicb, in addition to the usual mode of 
feeding, have the power of capturing 
insects and devouring tliem. Though 
there are many such plants they may be tlais 
grouped : — (1) those w'itli leaves provided 
with pit-like traps, filled with a viscid fluid, 
w^hich secures any insect alighting on them, 
for example, the common pitcher plant; 
(2> those .vhich have no pita in the leaves, 
yet secrete a vi.scid fluid, as tho common 
sundew ; (3) those whose leaves not 
only secrete a viscid fluid but also have 
a movement by which they secure the 
insect, for example, the Venus* fly-tr ap. 

INSPECTOR GENERAL OF THE 
FORCES, an olTiccr whoso duty since 1904 
has been to iaspcct fortification.*? and other 
l.-ind defence.*?, and to perform other 
duties formerly undertaken by the 
Commandcr-in-Chief. 

INSPIRATION. In ordinary language 
is (1) the ac‘t of rm'iving air into the lungs, 
(2) any elevating influence conveyed to the 
mind by something apart from the 
individual, (3) in Mioolpgy it is tho super- 
natural influence of the Holy Spirit on tlio 
human mind by which the sacred writers 
were qualified to r«!ccive and set forth 
Divine communications. 

INSTINCT is that natural impulse 
which leads animals, apart from experience, 
to perfo»-m certain acts ivhich tend to 
promote tJie w’elfare of the individual, 
or the pcrpeturx..-jn of the species. Ex- 
ample? : migration of birds, construction 
of nests, formation of comb by bees in 
the dark, and the laying of eggs by butter- 
flies and motliB on the leaves of plants on 
which th» iarv ie are to feed. 

INSTITUTE OF FRANCE. A learned 


admit men to become students of law, and 1 body, corresponding in some measure to 


to confer the right to practise in tho Law^ 
Courts. They h.ave the power of refusing 
to admit a person as member witliout 
st/ating a rea.son, and also of disbarring 
one considered unworthy of tbe profession. 

INOCULATION is the operation of 
communicating the poison of a certain 
disease into the system which, by exciting 
a mild attack of the disease, helps to protect 
tlie person from a more violent attack. 
The Chinese, it is said, practised this 
process (or small pox from very early 
t imes. It was in use in the east of Europe 
in the 18th century, and was introduced 
into England by Lady Mary Wortley 
Montague in 1717, who, while in Turkey, 
h.ad it tried on her own .son. Gradually 
the practice grew In England until displaced 
by vaccination — a metliod of dealing with 
small-pox discovered by Dr. .Jenner about 
1796. Inoculation for hydrophobia has 
been of late years practised by Dr. Pasteur, 
and inoculation lor consumption has 
been tried by Dr. Koch. 

INQUISITION, THE, a tribunal for the 
punishment of heresy, was instituted by 
Innocent IV. in 1248. It was introduced 
into Italy, France, Germany and .‘-^pain. 
In tlie latter country, during tho reign of 
Isabella and Ferdinami, it became a state 
tribunal, and was carried on witli extreme 
secrecy, rigour, and cruelty. The usual 


tho' Royal Societies in England, and 
formed on October 25th, 1795, to replace 
those academies which had been sup- 
pressed during the Revolution. Its object 
is tbe advancement of the arts and sciences 
by continual r&searcbes, by the publication 
of new discoveries, and by correspondence 
with the most disUnguishod scholars of all 
countries. 

INSURANCE, Refer to Index. 

INTAGLIO, a representation of an 
object made by incised engraving on the 
-’iriacc of a gem or other substance, as 
opposed to carving In relief. From an 
intaglio imprea.sions in relief may be made 
on soft su bstances such as wax. 

INTERLAKEN — “ between the lakes” — 
a town in Bwiteerland on tiie left bank of 
the Aar, between tlie lakes of Bricna and 
Thun. It is 26 miles from Berne, and from 
it are obtained magnificent views of the 
Jungfrau and other peaks of the Berne.se 
Alps. . . 

INTERDICT. PAPAL, is a penalty of thf 
Roman Catholic Church laid upon persons, 
places or countries, debarring them from 
the sacraments, Uie celebration of public 
worship, and the privilege of Christian 
burial. The most famous interdicts were 
that laid by Alexander III., on Scotland 
in 1180, that by Gregory VII. on Poland, 
that ty Innocent III., on France in 1200, 
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and on England in 1209. Tlie interdict 
in England was the reeiilt of Ring John’s 
refusal to receive the Pope's nominee as 
Archbishop of Canterbury. It lasted six 
jeani» and was not removed until John 
eonscnted to place his crown in the hands 
of tlie papal legate and receive it back as 
a vassal of the Pope. 

INTRANSIGEANTS rirrex-oucilablcs), 
members of a political ])arty imcom- 
promisingly hostile to an existing govern- 
ment, tlie term being used chicUy in Spain. 
France, and Italy ; e.g., the republicans 
in Spain in 187.1. 

niTROlT. In the ancient ofOice for 
Holy Communion a p.salm, hymn, or 
anthem was sung as the clergy were enter- 
ing the chancel and taking their places 
before tlie altar. It was called the IntroU, 
the p.salm o f entry, 

INTUITION is the faculty by which 
beliefs or judgments prc.sont tiieinaelves to 
the mind with irresistible force as self- 
evident trutlis, such as Euclid’s axioms ; in 
bric£» it is tlie faculty by which, without 
rea sonin g, w'C recognize the truth. 

INVERARAY, capital of tlie county of 

» is beautifully situated at the head 
Fyne. In close proximity is the 
castle of the Duke of Argyle. 

INVERCLYDE (John Burns), FIRST 
BARON, 6. 1820, d. 1901 ; son of one of 
the three founders of the Cunard line of 
steamships. On their retirement he became 
head of the firm, and in 1807 whs made 
a [teer. He wrote a history of the Cunard 
Line, and a work on the ada[)tution of 
merchant ships for war purpo.ses. i^ao 
Cun ard Line. 

INVERNESS, the capital of the northern 
nighlands, stands at the mouth of the 
river Ness and near the entrance to the 
Caledonian Canal. It re(^eived its fi'Ct 
charters from Willlatn the Lion, 1 165-1214. 
Abopt five miles from ti»e town is Culloden 
Moor, where Prince CUiarlea Stuart was 
defeated by the Duke of Cumberland, 
1746, 

INVERTEBRA 'T A, iitcrally, destitute 
of backbone. In zoology a collective term 
used to denote all the animals which are 
destitute of an internal frame- work of bone. 
[For the clus.sification of invertohrates, see 
under Zoology. ^ 

INVESTITURE, the act of formally 
bestowing some ollice, po.sses«ion, or 
benefice, such os the grant of land in lief 
or the rights and possessions of an 
ecclesiastic^ dignitary, by giving a 
branch, some instrument of oftice, or 
other symbol of that which w'as intended 
to b e co nveyed. 

I NVIN CIBl^ ARMADA. Bee Armada. 
INVINC1BLE3, a secret society of Irisli 
or Irish Americans formed to overtlirow 
British authority in Ireland l)V the 
assassination of ofiicials. In 18G7 some 
of the members blew down part of 
Clerkenwell prison wall, and in 1882 
other members murdered Lord Henry 
Cavendish and Mr. Burke in I’lioeuix 
Park, Dublin. 

10. (1) In Greek myUiology, the beauti- 
ful daughter of Machus, king of Argos, 
changed by Hera (Juno) in a fit of jealousy 
into a white lieifer. (2) In astronomy, an 
asteroid, and also a satellite of J upiter. 

IODINE is an elementary substance 
originally obtained from kelp, the ashes 
of certain sea-weeds. It Is now chiefly 
prepared from the S. American nitrate, 
or caliche. Iodine and its compounds arc 
extensively used in medicine, photograr)hy, 
and the production of many brilliant 
colours. 

lO’NA, a small island of the Ilcbridos. 
Hers 8t. Oolumba landed, with twelve 
disciples, from Ireland and founded a 
monastery, about 563, which became a 
great missionary oenfre. 
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lONUS ISIXIISS, THE. lying vnst and 
south of tlie Greek maiidaud, cousi.st of 
seven principal islands, of w'luch Corfu is 
the largest, and a number of smaller islets. 
They are uniformly mountainous, and enjoy 
a fine clinvate. The chief productions are 
olives, grapes, currants, and honey, and 
these fonn the chief exports. The imports 
are wheat and other grains, manufactured 
articles, curwl fkli, and hardware. G-iie 
town of Corfu, on the east coast of the 
island of that name, is the chief town and 
is tlie .seat of a university. 

IPHIGENI’A in Greek mythology was 
the daughter of Agamemnon, who served 
as pricstc.ss of tlie goddess Artemi.<». She 
is the heroine of two plays by Euripides. 

IPSWICH, ttie county town of Suffolk, 
on the Orwell. It w';i.s the birthplace of 
Cardinal Wolsoy, and among its old 
buildings is Wolsey’s Grammar School. 
The town has a considerable trade in 
agricultural machinery and artificial 
manures. It sends two members to Par- 
liament. (For population, etc., see p. 902.) 

DRAW ADI or IRRAWADDY, the great 
river of Burma, is navigable as far as 
Bhamo, 840 miles from tlie sea. About 
00 miles from the Gulf of Martaban, into 
which it di.scharges its waters, the river 
forms a delta, with nine niaiu channels, 
of which the Bussein on the west and the 
Rangoon on the cast are the chief. Towns 
on its banks — Rangoon, Mandalay, and 
Bhaino. 

IRELAND, the most westerly of the 
British IsJauds, is separated from Great 
Britain by the Irish Sea. Siute 1801 
Irel.'ind lias cea.scd to have a separate 
IVirliamenfc. The country since that date 
has been represented in the Imperial Pur- 
li.imcnt by 103 members in the llou.se of 
Commons and by 28 representative peers 
in the House of Lords. It ha.^, however, 
a distinct executive government, headed 
by the V'iceroy, or lAtrd-Lieulniant^ with 
the Chief Schetary for Ireland a,s his 
princiiiul minister. Ireland has its own 
J’rivy Council, Lord Chancellor, and 
Attorney-General, and a Constabulary 
under the direct control of the Viceroy. 

As the King’s representative the Viceroy 
holds courts and levi'jcs and discharges 
the social duties that commonly full to a 
sovereign. TheCliief Secretary is directly 
responsible to the House of Commons for 
the acts of the Irish Government, and 
therefore to a certain extent otreupies the 
position of prime minister to the Viceroy, 
subject, liowever, to the direction of the 
Ministry in London. Refer to “ Ireland ” 
in Index. 

IRELAND, CHURCHES IN. The Irish 
Church, of Celtic origin, was founded by 
St. Patrick in the .5th century, and in the 
two following centuries was a distinguished 
missionary church ; for example, it sent 
Columba to convert Scotland. Until the 
12 th century it remained independent of 
Rome. From the 12th to the Kith 
century there were tw-o churches : Anglo- 
Norman and Celtic, both subject lo Rome. 
At the Reformation the former became 
“ Protastant,” the latter with four-fifths 
of the peofile remained ” Catholic.” The 
Ohurch of the minority, however, was by 
law the Established Church, and so re- 
mained until 1869. In the i7th century 
a new clement of religious confusion w’as 
introduced on the settlement in Ulster of 
Scottish I’resbytcriana. The Roman 
Catholics were penalised more shamefully 
than ever after the accession of William 
III., until the Catholic Emanci])ation Act, 
1829, removed their disubilities. Since 
1809, when Uie “ Irish Cinm h ” wan dis- 
established, the State has ceased to 
favour one Church more than another. 
The disestablished Anglican Church has 
about 1500 clergy, with 11 bishops and 2 
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archbl-hopa ; the Roman Catholic Ohnrcb 
has about .‘IIOO clergy, with 23 bisliops and 
4 archbishops ; and the Presbyterian 
Church about 700 ministers. 

IRENiE'US, SAINT, supposed to have 
been a native of Srayrua, was born 
probably boi.wcon 120 and 140 A.D, He 
was a pupil of Polycarp and Papias. Ha 
became a presbyter, and at a later period 
bishop of Lyons. He actively opposed 
the Gnostics, and wrote several works in 
defence of the Christian faith. Except 
a fragment in Greek, entitled ** Ad versus 
IIxTcses,” all his writings have been lost. 
He suffered martyrdom at Lyons in the 
persecution of Septimius Severus in 202. 

IRETON, HENRY, 6. IGIO, d. 1651 ; 
was u general in the Parliamentary Army 
in the Great Rebellion. Ho married a 
daughter of Cromw'oll, and took a leading 
part in the trial of Charles I. During 
the Common w'ealth ho o-ssiated in the 
reduction of Ireland, and died at Limerick. 

IRIS—” the rainbow,”— -(1) in Greek 
mytliology a goddi^ss of Olympus, a mes- 
senger of the gods io men frequently 
mentioned in the Iliad of Homer. (2) 
In botany the name of the common flag 
of our gardens. (3) In anatomy, tlia 
coloured portion of tlie eye surrounding 
the central pupil. It is scn.Hitivo to light 
and coatra(‘ts or cx|3amls as the light 
incrf‘u.scs or dccre,i.ses. 

IRISH GUARDS formed in 1900, by 
command of Queen Victoria, in recognition 
of the gallantry of her Irish soldiers in the 
Boer War. See Guards^ The. 

IRISH PARUAMENT. An Iri.sh Parlia- 
mont, so-called, existed long before the 
'J’udors, but it had no representative 
cliaract(?r, Henry VlII. was the first to 
summon cRiels of the native Irish to 
a parliament in Dublin, but it was not 
until the reign of George III. that the 
Irish Parliament exercised any authority 
of its own. Its complete subservience to 
the English Parliament, previous to that 
reign, Is jdainly set forth in Poynings* 1 m\o 
(wliich see). Ireland’s opportunity came 
with England’s peril in the course of the 
American War of Independence. In 1778 
Grattan began his illastrious career, and 
by 1782 succeeded, with the aid of Flood 
and Mulono, in securing the independence 
of the Irish Parliament. At first no Irish 
Catholic could sit a.s a member, or oven 
vote for one. The right to vote was at 
length conceded, but a Bill entitling 
Catholics to become members wa.s vetoed 
by the King, who also refused to sanction 
the removal of many other of their dis- 
abilities. Irisli discontent led to the 
robellion of 1798. When tins had been 
put down Pitt by unscrupulous means 
induced the liish Parliament to pass the 
Act of Union, which came into force in 
1801. See OraJlan. Henry. 

IRKUTSK, capital of East Siberia, on 
the Angara, not far from Lake Baikal. It 
is tlie largest city in Siberia, and a great 
centre of the tea and fur trade. I’opula- 
tion exceeds 50,000. 

IRON is almost always found as an ore, 
either as an oxide or a sulphide. The 
two common forms of the oxide are tlie 
red hfematite and browm Inematite, both 
rich in iron, and as they do not contain 
sulphur can be at once smelted. Tlie 
common form of the sulphides is the 
clay iron-stones. These are always roosted 
before being smelted. Iron os obtained 
by smelting is very brittle, and hence 
neither malleable nor ductile ; both these 
qualities are olitained by the process of 
refining and puddling. 

IRON AGE is that period in the history 
of man when his implements and weapons 
were made of iron. This period succeeded 
the Bronze Age, and this the Stone Age, 
when his weapons were made of flint. It 
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b not known at what period of tlmCt nor 
In what country, the Iron age coxa* 
inenced. ^ 

l^lf duke; tHE. was tlie name given 
In his latter years to Uie Dizke of Welling- 
ton, on account of liis strong, iron consti- 
tution, coupled with his personal intrepidi ty 
and great moral courage. 

IRON GATES, the name given to that 
part of tlie Danube which hows through 
a narrow gorge between the Carpatluans 
and an offshoot of the Balkans, a little 
above the town of Gladdova. The river 
here flows over a bed of jagged rooks, 
wlildi, until 1849, formed an effectual 
barrier to all vessels drawing more than 
feet of water. The obstruction Inmod 
Uy these rocks has since been removed by 
blasting. 

1B0NSIDE2S, the name given to the j 
troopers of Cromw’ell's army, because tiiey 
were sober, solid, brave. God-fearing men, 
who could be relied on to stand firm in tlie 
severest shock of battle. 

IRONT b tliat mode of speech by which j 
a speaker conveys 7^ meaning the direct j 
opposite of tlmt which the words natur- ; 
ally express. Bee 1 Kings xviii. 27. 

IKOQUOIS. a confederation of tlie 
Mohawks and other Indian tribes in 
North America, known to t!ie English as 
the five nations." In the struggle with 
the French for supremacy in North 
America, they sided with the English, 
whose fortunes tliey also shared in the 
American War of Independence. Dn the 
conclusion of tliat war the Moliawks 
removed In a body from the United States 
and settled in Uanada, north of Lukes 
Erie and Ontario. ; 

IRRED EWTTST^ the name of a political i 
party in Italy, wiiich, in 1876, was placed ' 
at the head of Uio Qoverumont, and j 
lulsod the cry of “Italia Irredenta,”—! 
that is, the redemption or recovery of j 
those territories which at one time formed 
part of Italy, and were then in the occup:*- 
tlon of other Powers. The movement did 
not, however, make much progress, and 
iM.K>n ceased. 

IRVING, EDWARD, b. at Ann in 1792, 
d. 1834, a celebrated Scotch minister, lie 
became famous as a prcacber in London, 
but Ills peculiar doctrines respecting the I 
gift of tongues and of prophesying led to I 
his deposition by the Presbytery of Annan, 
lie subsequently founde<i tlie Irviugite or | 
" Catholic Apostolic Churcli," which still 
survives, though its members are few. \ 
IRVING SIR HENRY, b. 1838, d. 190r>, | 
whose real name was John Henry Brod- ; 
ribb, began hLs career at Sunderland, in j 
1856, as QasUm in Itichclicu. In 18GG he 
first played to a London audience at Bt. 
James’s Tlmatre, and in 1871 made his j 
first appearance at the Lyceum, where i 
during the next thirty years he not only | 
raised himself to the top of his profession 
but did much to raise the profession itself 
in public estimation. His fame began 
with his representation of Mathias in The 
JielU, w-as reinforced by his interpretation 
of Hamlet, and firmly establislied by a 
long series of successful performances in 
association with Miss Ellen Terry, who 
oined him in 1878 on liLs becoming 
essec of the Lyceum. In 1895 he was 
knighted. 

IRVING. WASHINGTON, b, at New 

York, 1783. d. 1859; an American 
essayist and novelist. Tie wrote a bur- 
lesque history of Now York, and after 
travelling in Europe published his" Sketch 
Book ” and" Tales of a lYavellor.’* 

, IBVDfGlTES. followers of Edward 
Irving after lus depoaal by the Presbytery 
cl Annan. They formed the “ CuthoUc 
Apo^olic Church," wliich has a four-fold 
ofoer of mfnis^ — aposUoe, prophets, 
rrengtiista, and teachers. 
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ISAIAH, the greatest of the Hebrew 
prophets, who prophesied in the days of 
Uzziufa, Jotham^ Ahaz. and Hezekiah. 
kings of Judah, from about 700 ot 710 B.a 
Co is sometimes called the “ Evangelical 
I Prophet," on account of the many re- 
markable Messianic prophecies in the book 
I that bears bis name ; but in the opinion 
of many scholars of repute the latter part 
‘ of Isaiah (chapters zl.-lxvi.) is the work of 
a later prophet, who Is spoken of as 
Deiaero- Isaiah^ the second Isaiah. 

ISANDLANA. in Zululand, ten miles 
from llorke's Drift, w'here a body of 
British troop.s, in 1879, was almost 
annihilated by an overwhelming Zulu force. 
Out of 800 British soldiers only 40 escaped. 

ISHTAR, a Babylonian deity wlio 
seems to have united in her person the 
attributes of Venus and Mara, being 
regarded as tlie goddess of love and w’ar. 

ISINGLASS, a gelatine prepared from 
the air-bladder of tlic sturgeon and other 
lislie^ and ns“.J in confectionery and for 
clarifying wines. 

ISIS, one of the clilef divinities of 
Egyiit in ancient times. She was wor- 
shippe<l as the moon-goddess, the wrlfe of 
Osiris, the sun-god. She was represented 
' in the form of a woman with the horns of 
a Cow, as tliry were supposed to symbolise 
the cresecr't numn. She was regarded as 
the moth r and uur.se cf all things good 
and beautiful. 

ISLAM, the ivl.gion ol ilohimmcd. 

! Holer to J/uft r. 

; ISLE OF MAN, situated in the Irish Sea, 
midway between Englanu and Ireland ; 
area 220 square miles, population about 
65,000. Many of the inhabituu^a are 
engaged in mining and fisliing. Ohitd 
t.own.s are Douglas, the capital, Castleton, 
Uamsey, and Peel. The natives, who 
are called Manx, enjoy complete homo rule, 
but they have no representative in Uie 
House of Commons. 'I’he legislative body, 
called tlie “ House of Keys," is composed 
of 24 members. Tlie arms of the island 
are formed of Uirec legs. 

ISLE OF FRANCE. Sec Maaritiui. 

ISLE OF WIGHT, situated off the coast 
of Hampshire, from which it is separated 
by Bpitljead and the Solent; area 136 
square miles, population about 80,000. 

It is noted for ita picturesque scenery. 
I'lie chief places of Interest are Corisbrooke 
Castle, where Charles I. wus confined In 
1G47 ; Osborne House, a rasidence of 
Queen Victoria, but now a convalescent 
home for officers and a college for naval 
cadets ; Shanklin and Blackgang, each 
w'ith its chine; and Ventnor with its 
convalescent homes. The chief towns 
are New'port, Hyde, and Cowes. 

ISMAIL PASHA, b, 1830, d. 1895 ; 
was a grandson of tlie celebrated Meliemet 
All. He made Egypt virtually indepen- 
dent of Uie Bultan of Turkey, and in 1873 
was acknowledged by him as Khedive, 
with the right of succession in his family. 
He engaged in great public works, the 
' cliief of which was tlu con-struction of the 
I Suez Canal ; but ho became so involved 
I In debt that he sold liis shares in the Canal 
to Uie British Qoverument His extrava- 
gance led to the dual control of Egypt by 
France and England, and ultimately to 
his abdication, 1879. lie was succeeded by 
bis son, Tewfik. 

ISMAILIA, a towm in the Lsthmus of 
Suez, 46 miles south of Port Said. It came 
into existence during the con.struction of 
Uie Suez Canal, and is the centre of the 
engineering w’orks connected with it, 

ISOBARS are lines drawn Uirough 
those points on the earth's surface w'l»ere 
the mean prc.s.sure of the atmo.^pliere is 
Uic same, 

ISOC 'RATES, (a-tes.' a Greek orator and 
friend of Platb, tiho viTOte orntions for 
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others to use. Ol these twenty-one are 
extant. He died in 338 B.C.. at the age 
of 97. 

ISOTHEBUAL LINES are those 

drawn on a map or globe to ^ow the places 
which have the same mean annual tem- 
perature. Latitude alone does not dt?tof- 
mlnc Uiis, but elevation, prevailing winds, 
distance from the sea, and other circum- 
stances. 

ISPAHAN', the ancient capital of Persia, 
and still its second city. It is sitnated in 
the midst of a fertile plain in the centre 
of the country, and is Uie scat of important 
manufactures. It still possesses many 
relics of its ancient splendour. It was 
captured by Tamerlane In 1387, and 
sacked by the Afghans in 1722 ; popula- 
tion about 60,000. 

isthmian GAMES. the; were those 

celebrated on the Isthmus of CorinUi from 
pre-historic times in alternate years. The 
games included a variety of athletic 
performances, horse and chariot racing, 
and contents in music and poetry. The 
prize wus a .simple wreath of parsley, pine, 
or ivy, but it shed lustre not only on the 
victor but on his family and city. 

ITALIA IRREDENTA, " unredoemed 
Italy," embracing tho.se districts out of 
Italy where the Italian .speech prevails, 
such as Southern 'I'yrol. Trieste, Istria, 
find Dalmatia. Bee Irr;d('nti<ttx. 

ITALY consists of a peninsula strctcliliig 
into Uie Mediterranean Sea, with Sicily 
and Sardinia, and many small Dlamls. 
Italy is noted for Its sunny skies, beautiful 
flowers, and fine fruits. Among its famous 
( ities, with their treasures of art, are Home, 
Naples, Milan, Florence, Venice, and 
Turin. It Is alro interesting for ita 
volcanoes — Etna, Vesuvius, and Stromboli, 
find for the remains of the buried cities of 
Herculaneum and Pompeii. Its mineral 
producta are marble, mineral ores, and 
sulphur ; its chief exfiorts — olive oil, 
wine, candied fruits, silk, and works 
of art; it»» fisheries are highly valuable; 
ita manufacturc.s suffer from wunt of coal. 
Area 110,000 ati . miles, population 
upward-j of 32,000,000, 

ITALY, KINGDOM OP. Before 1859 
Italy was under the rule of many sover- 
cigiiB, Uie chief being the Austrian lunperor, 
the King of Sardinia, the Pope, and Uie 
King of Naples and Sicily. In the first 
half ol the 19th century tlie Italians had 
made many futile attempts to free them- 
selves from Uie tyranny of their rulers. 
In 1859 the French under Napoleon 111. 
united with Victor Emmanuel, king of 
Sardinia, to help the Italians to throw off 
the yoke of Austria. As a result of the 
victories of the allies over the Austrians at 
Magenta and Solferino, Lombardy was 
made part of Uie kingdom of Sardinia. 
Four of the smaller states of Italy were 
also by Uieir own desire annexed to that 
kingdom. In 1860 Garibaldi drove the 
k'ng of Naples and Sicily out of Ids 
dominions, and proclaimed Victor Em- 
manuel King of Italy. In 1861 the first 
Italian Parliament was held at Turin. In 
1866 Austria ceded Venetla to Uie king of 
Italy, and In 1870 the union of Italy was 
completed by the withdrawal of Home 
from papal authority. 

ITO. MARQUi^ b. 1838, a Japanc.<ie 
statesman, who spent much Ume in Europe 
and Americji, studying Uie educjiUonal 
i and military systems as well as the variouji 
constitutional forms of government, 
Heturning to his ow’n country be became 
the leader of all Uie great reforms, wliicli, 
commencing in 1871, gradually tranaforraed 
Japan and placed it on an equality with 
the Great Powers of Uie We-st. 

IVAN THE GREAT, the founder of the 
mouai ’hy of Hussia, began bis reign In 
14G2. lie abolished Tartar nile. and 
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brppfibt the ^ ratioui province# an<3 
pnndpaUtie# of lluscovy under a central 

E nmeut Ho was nevertheless a brutal 
and most of his snccessors during 
ext two centarles were of the same 
^laracter. His immediate successor, 
known as ** Ivan the Terrible,** w'as the 
first to assume the title of Tzar. 

IVEAGH (JUUward Cecil Guinness) 
BARON, 6. 1847, at one ti'ue head of the 
great brewery firm of Guinness, Dublin. 
On the sale of the business in 1889 to 
a company for £5, 200,000, be gave £250,0t»0 
to build workmen's dwclliugs, to be let at 
low rents, one-fifth to be expended in 
Dublin, and the rest in London. Ue was 
created a baron in ISyi. lie has also 
expended £2.'>0.00G incloari/igan insanitary 
area in Dublin, building thereon work- 
men's dwellings, baths, concert hall, &c. ; 
and £250,090 to the Jonner InKtitate in 
jVondon for the study of l*rcvcntiTc 
Medicine. 

IVORY obtained from the tusks of the 
elephant, hi]»i) 0 ;»otama«!, walrus, narwhal, 
and sperm whale. African clep'ha.Mts 
yield much more ivory than the Indian, 
and also of a better quality. Tlio value 
cf the ivory (lc‘i)endrf much upon tho size 
of tlie tusks, ns well as their texture and 
colour. In 1902 more tlsan 10,090 cwt. 
was imported into England, valued at 
£100,090. Moat of the ivory used in lluerda 
is obtained from tbes fossil tu.'k.s of tho 
mammoth, a gigantic elephant now extinct. 
Ivory has from ancient tim.s boon sued 
for oniamental purj/osw. Tlio most 
skilful ivory-ci^rving .it the present clny is 
executed in India and China. 

IVORY GATE, THE. In the mythology 
of Greece and Kojne tho g.ate of sit op, 
through whlcli false dreams nro sent Looi 
the lower world. 

IXI'OH* in Greek mythology, king of 
the Lapith®, v»ho for hi.s b r^o ingralitnde 
to Zeus (Jupiter), wa« punished by bein'; 
chained to a fiery whet;! ever revolving n 
tile world below. 

JABIN, king of Hozor in Palestine, tho 
bead of a coufetleracy of native princes 
opposed to Joshua, who defeated them 
utterly at the Waters of Meroia, about 
1450 B.C. Bee Jos, xi. 7, S- 
JACK AND JHiL, a nnr.-iory rhyme 
founded apparently ou tho Icelandic my tii, 
that two diildren Ihus named were 
kidnapped by tlie moon while ciurying 
Water in a bucket between them. 

JACKSON, “STONEWALL” &. 1821, 
d, 18C3 ; an American general who fought 
on the Confederate side in the Civil War. 

At the first battie at Bull’s run. 1801, he 
and his men stood as firm as a wall, enabling 
their comrades to rally, and ultimately win 
the day. Prom tliat day, ** Stonewall ’’ 
was the name his llrmnes.s at a critical 
moment earned for him. After the battle 
of Chancellorsviile, while returning from 
a reconnaissance beyond the lines, ho was 
mistaken for tlie enemy, and mortally 
wounded by his own raea. 

JACOBINS, tho members of a French 
pbHticnl club formed at the outbreak of the 
fVench Revolution in 1789, and so called 
jfFom the Jacobin convent, in Paris, in 
which they held their meetings;. The club 
had branches all over Prance, and became 
the greatest power in the land, all the 
goeat events which happened during the 
Bdgn of Terror '* being determined by 
It Tho fall of Robespierre, Its president, 
in 1794, led to Its dissolution. 

JAOOBITESL the adbereats of James 11. 
After hi# abdication, and of his son and 
grandson, the two Pretenders. They 
rose in rebellion in 1716 and 1745. The 
name Is derived from Jacahut^ the Latin 
form of James. 

JACOBS, WnUAH WYMABK, 6. 1863, 
entered the Post Office Saving Bank, 
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1883 . In 1830 he corome; *’ed publUbing 
a sucoeealon of amusing books of tales 
and sketches of nautical life, including 
“ Many Cargoes.** “ The Skipper's 
Wooing.** ** A Miistor of Craft.” “ Light 
Freights, ** “Tlie Lady of tho Barge,” and 
** Captains All.” 

JACOTOT, JEAN JOSEPH, h. 1770, 
d. 1810, a well known lYencli educaticnist, 
who devised a new method of teaching 
founded on certain paradoxc:* — such as 
“ Tout est dans tout '' — at the root of 
which lay a truth of Importance. 

Xlis great practical maxim was “ liAp^tcz 
Siins cc&so.'* 

JACQUARD. JOSEPH MARIE. 6. at 

Lyons, 1752, d. 1834; inventor of the 
Jacquard loom, which tuims out figured 
silk.?. Dis invention at first aroused the 
TVTath of tho workers in silk, but they 
learnt to regard him as the best friend of 
their trade, llis statue was erected at 
Lyons In 1840, on tho spot where nearly 
40 years beforehis loom had been destroyed 
by ft mo b. 

JAC'QUETIIE Is the name given to 
a revolt of tlio French peasants against 
the privileged classes, in 1358, after the 
riaine assumed by thoir leader, Jacqvrs 
Bonhomrnr. It was p\it down with ruth- 
less suvrrity at the cost of 12,000 lives. 

JADI^ is a hard, tough, ailieions rock of 
a lcek-grev‘a colour, witli a smooth surface. 

It takes a tine polish, and Is much !:'3.d for 
ornaments in Cidna and Japan, ami by the 
nat i ves of Now Zealand. 

JAEL, tho wife of Hehet' the Konite, 
.secretly killed Sisera wliile he was a;5leep 
in her tent. See Judges iv. 21. 

JAINAS or JAINS, a sect of Hindus, 
the followei# of Jina, a sago who is 
lield to have attained oninijcicnce, and 
who comCvS to reform abates. A Jina 
appears et intervals, ami on his deccaso 
ho is worshippetl as a deity. Tho sect 
numbers about 400,000. 

JAMAICA, tlio largest of the Brill.-Ji 
West Indies, area about 4,000 square miles; 
population about 650,009, threo-fourtlis 
01 whom are negroes. From the sea-coast 
the land rh-es a series of ridges culmi- 
luitiug in the w. Peak of the Blue Moun- 
tains, 7,360 feet high. Kingston, with .a 
good harbour, is tho capital. In January, 
1907, great havoc was wrought in and 
around Kingston by an eartlnjuake, and 
more than 700 persons were killed. 
Jamak'a exports sugar, coffee, dyewoods, 
ruin, bananas, and other fniits. It was 
captured by tho British daring the 
Commonwealth, in 1653. 

JAMES, thre^ of this name are men- 
tioned In the Ne.v Testament. (1) Jau os, 
the son of Zebodee, an apaitlo put to dout U 
by Herod Agrippa L (Aeis xii.) (2) 
James the sou of Alphajus, also one of the 
tv.rclve Apostles. (3) James, ** the Lord’s 
brother.” It is probable that tho last 
named is the James wiio presided at the 
Council of Jerusalem (Acts xv.) and wrote 
the Epistle of St. James. I 
JAMES IV. OF SCOTLAND, reigned 
14S8-1513, married Margaret, daughter of 
Henrv Vll., of England, a marriage which 
resulted In the accession of his grandson, 
James VI., to tlie throne of England. As 
the ally of France he led an army across tho 
Border, and was defeated and slain at tiio 
battle of Flodden Field, 1513. 

JAMES I. OF ENGLAND, who reigned 
1603-25, was the first king of Groat Britain. 

He was the sou of Mary (Jueen of Boots 
and Lord Darnley. He had an excessively 
high opinion of his kingly office and 
diguity, believing In ** the divine riglit ” 
of kings, and la the duty of “ passive 
obedience *' on the part of their subjects. 

He had groat learns Mg bsit little common 
sense, and was wiLt-i.7 called '* the wisest 
fool in Cbristeadom.” Jamoe was usually 


under the InSuenoe of some lavonrftA 
such as George Villiers, whom he created 
Duke cf Buckingham. In hi# roigd 
there was a constant struggle (or power 
between King and parliament^ which 
was continued in the reign of his successor^ 
and ended in the great Reboliion. 

JAMES XI, son of Charles I, reigned 
1685-88. Owing to ill^al acts in his 
endeavour to re-establish tlio Roman 
Catholic religion In England, be was 
obliged to fiee the country. After making 
an unsuccessful attempt In Ireland to 
regain the crown, he finally retired to St. 
Germains, in France, where ho died, 1701. 

JAMES, GEORGE PAYNE, 5. in London 
1891, d. at Venice 1860 ; was the son of an 
eminent physician. When quite young 
ha Hbowed literary talent, and became 
a prolific writer, being the nuthor of ai. 
least CO works of fiction, besides several 
liiatorical works. 

JAMESON, MRS., 6. 1791, d. 1360: 
tho daughter of an Irish miniature paint 'r, 
was an authoress of repute. In 18 ij 
she began to write on art .subjeits, and 
gained distinction by net work on“ Bavred 
and r.«gendary Art.” 

JAMESTOWN, on the James river in 
Virginia, was the first permanent English 
settlement In America, fo'iTied in 1697, 
and named af'.cr the r;;igning sovcrelg.a,. 
James I. 

JAMRACa. JOHANS. 5. at Haral-ir.? 
lSir>, d. In London 1831, a cclobrab*.! 
collector of wild anirnaH and dealer In aM 
kinds of zoological curioiiiics. 

JAiY'ISS ARIES, a body of TurkMi 
Infantry formed about 1330 as the SuUsn’s 
body-guard, and coasistf ng at first chiofiy 
of Christian captives. It was dissolv»*i, 
1826, after a revolt p’.u*po^ely provoked, 
it is said, by the Sultan Alahmud II. 

JANUARiUS, SALST, a native of 
Benovento, and bialiop of that see, who 
sid'ereJ martyrdom under Diocletian, 
about the c’lvje of the 3rd century, Ilis 
head and two phials of his blood are 
preserved as relies at Naples, ond on 
certain o-ccasiona the relics are carried 
to tlie high altar, where, after praj^er, the 
blood is believed to liquefy, and iu thi,j 
condition Is presented to tho people f*.r 
their veneratio.n. 

JANUS, an ancient L.atin deity, wtjo 
pre-dded over the beginning of overythiag, 
and was therefore invoked fir^t in every 
undertaking; hence the first mouth of tbq 
year l.s u:iincd after him. At Rome 
a covered passage (not a temple), bearing 
his name, was closed only in the rare 
occurrence of peace throughout Uie 
Empire. Ho Is represented with two 
faces, denoting peace and war; and iiO 
holds a sceptx'c in his rigljt band and a 
key in his left, to signify his guardianship 
of gutc'3 and doors, us the opener and tho 
shutter, (./aevtt -door.) 

JAPAN coasi.sta of four large islanJjt, 
and about 3,000 small ones ; area 100,000 
square miles; population about 46 millio.ns. 
Since 1870, Japan has adopted, to a great 
extent the arts, mode of government, and 
civilisation of western nations. The prin- 
cipal towns are Toklo the capital, with 
Y okohama as its port, Kioto, Osaka, and 
Nagasaki. The chief cxi)ort8 to England 
are rice, silk,camphor, antimony, porcelain, 
and lacquered wares ; tho chief imports^ 
cotton and woollen goods, machinery, 
sugar, and petroleum. 

JAPANNIONQ is the art of coating won 1, 
metal, etc., with a hard durable vornisli, in 
imitation of the famous lacquered work of 
Japan. Black japan for tinned-iroq 
goods consists of an intimate mixture of 
nsphaltum, gum, and linseed oil, applied 
in layers, wiilch layers ere successively 
hardened at about 200*^ F., and finally 
poli.shed by rubbing. 



' Sau. 

tiSBAH la a bard, doraUe vrood 
jNMMJDibUng mahniranv, obtiiined in W^cstl 
' Australia from tlie tvcalnDtua marginala. 
It is much used iu Bogland for street 
paving. 

JiJRROW. a town on the Tyne, near 
Newcastle, In the county of Durham, 
Important for Ite shipbuilding and iron 
works and export of coal. The Venerable 
Bede spent liis early years in Jarrow 
monastery : population about I>5,000. 

JASON was the leader of the Anjonauts 
on their voyage to Oolcliis to gain the 
golden fleece, which was giiardod by a 
sleepless dragon. By the aid of Medea, 
daughter of the King of Colchis, tliey 
succeeded, and Jason married Medea. 
After tea years Jason married Glauce, 
daughter of a Corinthian king, and 
Euripides, in one of his greatest tragedies, 
bos dramatised the story of Medea’s 
revenge. Jason, on a cubaenuent voyage, 
was sldpwreckcd, and Ritvc?ii only to meet 
his death by being crinJicd by tlie poop of 
the ship “ Arao.*’ 

JASPER is an opaque variety of quartz, 
geufrally red or brown jn colour, but some- 
times striped wth green or yellow. It 
takes a Idgh poU^i, which renders it 
valuable for ornamental purposes. 

JAVA is the most important Dutch 
possession in Southern Asia : capital, 
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*' Wfld life in a Southern County,” ” The 
Amateur Poacher,” ” Life of the Pields,” 
“ Bed Dcor,” and other similar worlcs. 

JEFFERSON, THOMAS, h. in Virginia, 
1748, d. 1830; a great American statesman, 
and tliird prudent of tho United States. 
Ho drafted the ” Declaration of American 
Indepoiidcncc,” w’bich wa.s adopted July 4, 
1770. He was strongly in favour of 0 ving 
a large measure oi independence to 
individual states, and drew up tho corns! i- 
tiition for Virginia. In 1801 he b^^ame 
president, and was re-elected in 1805. 

JEFFREY. FRANCIS. LORD. 
d. 1850 ; was called to the Scottish bar In 
1794, and soon obtained a great reputation. 
In JSU2 he was made editor of the 
minhunjh Review. Ifls editorship and 
his brilliant critical contributions brought 
hhn great fame. His writings have been 
publislied in f our v olumes. 

JEFFREYS, JUDGE, Denbigh, 1618, 
d. 1089 ; a famous and motit infamous 
English lawyer. By his marvellous skill 
in cross-examination he rose in bis pro- j 
fwsion, l)Pcoming Uccorder of London m 
1G78. Aiicr Monmouth’s rebellion he was 
sent on the Western Circuit to try the j 
rebels, and the “ Bloody Assize ” r^ulted 
in 320 recorded deaths. Ills hideous 
glare, hard features, and fierce shouts, 
terrified his victims, and his drunken 


batavla. It has a rich vegetation due to i habits almost led to his own dcatln C)n 
ft volcanic, therefore fertile, soil, a warm j tho flight ( I James II. Jeftreya disguised 
climate, and a population of twenty-six himself, but was identitied by an attorney, 
millions, which is forced to be cliligciitly and narrowly escaped death by the mob, 
agricultural under tlio old Dutch “ system only to die miseral'ly in the Tower, 
of culture.” Home grown rice is the ! ^HOSHAPHAT, VALLEY OF, is men- 
staple food, and Javanese cofTco is highly j tionod by the prophet Jod as the place 
prized. Tiio Dutcli have governed llivi where Jehovah would gather tho heathens 
i.siand since 1595, except for ( he .six jmars after the captivity, to judge them ter thdi 
<1811-17), wlicn it was captured and h('Id ' misdeeds to Israel. Whether mevily 


bv tho British. 

' JEAMES is colloquially u.sod for a foot- 
man or flunky, and is another form of 
James. Thackeruy created the name iu 
uis ” Yellowpliish Papci-s.” 

JEANNE D’ARC, Joan of Arc, Maid of 
r)rleans. lienry VI. of England claimed 
ihe throne of France, by tho Treaty of 
';rroyc9. 1423, on the deaui of Charles VX ; 
and Uie English regent in I'ranco, the 
Duke of Bedford, was supported by the 
Burgundians against the Dauphin Charles 
and the Orleanists. The English over-ran 
the north of France, and Invested Orleans, 
Che only city of importance left to the 
Dauphin, when their victorious career 
was checked by this heroine of tlie Middle 
Ages. Stirred by visions of our lady of 
.Bellcmoiit,” conunanding hesr to help the 
l-Vench, she sought the presence of Charles, 
who, half in earnest, half in despair, en- 
trusted her with the leadership of his 
troops. Such a striking leader Inspired 
tne followcva with a fanatic enthusiasm 
for their cause, and a succession of French 
victories led to the raising of tlie siege of i 
Orleans, and the crowning of Charles at 
lUicims, 1429. Joan, loading a sally at 
Oompit^gne, was captured by the Burgun- 
dians and handed over to the Euglish. 
Condemned as a sorceress, slio was sent 
(0 the stake at Rouen, May SOUi, 1431. 

ji^BURQH. conn^ town of Boxburgb- 
tltire, pos.sesaes the ruins of a famous abbey 
of the twelfth century. It saw stirring 


vi.'’ionary sjiot, or the valley so-named, 
lying between Jcrus'ilotu and the klonnt of 
Olives, is doubtful. 

JEHOVAH, tlie sacred Old T»» tament 
name for God, so sacred that tho llebrows 
seldom, if ever, spoke the word, using as 
a subiititute Adonai or Idoiihn. The 
primitive moanirig of Jehovah was, “ I aui 
tliat I am,” or The eierna!,” h.it its 
meaning gained in fulness as tno .Icwi.di 
religion invested the name with ail the 
attributes of a national deity. 

JEHU, son oi Klmshi, (2 Kings ix. 20), 
a leader in the army of Jehoram, king of 
Israel, anointed king by order of Fdi.sha. 
He brought about the death of Johoram, 
Ahaziah, and the infamous Jezcdjcl, and 
iiis cruelty towards tlie relations of his 
victims, and the priests of Baal is almost 
unequalled in Jewish history. “Jehu” 
is now a slang word for a coachman. 

JELALABAD. in Afghanistan, half-way 
to Cabul from tiie Indian frontier, and 
famous for its defence against the Afghans 
by Sir B. Sale, 1842. 

JELLY FISH, sea-blubbers, and sea- 
nettles are all popular iiaracs for the bell- 
gUapod Medusm, whicli, lying on the sands, 
resemble a mass of jelly. They vary in 
size from a few inches up to twenty feet, 
with tentacles carrymg stinging cells, 
which often seriously annoy swimmers. 
See ” Jellv-fwli Stings” in ifed. JJict. 

JES^APES, a manufacturing village 
near Mona in Belgium, and Uie scene of 


tlmea In tha Middle Ages, and originated an Austrian defeat, 1792, wh;';h gave 
♦* Jeddart Justice,” a lynch law by wliich France possession of Belgium. 


a man was hanged and then tried. 

JEFFESaSS, JOHN RICHARD, &. 1848, 
d, 1887 ; commenced literary work as 
a ioumallst and writer of newspaper 
orttoles and magazine essays on rural and 
agricultural sul^ects. In 1878 bo pub- 
lished *' The Gamekeeper at Home,” 
ip^dch at once established his fame as 
i writer minutely acquainted with life in 
IWi fields, woods, and hedgerows of 
Nodllisrii England. This was followed by 
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European homos, whilst port of his forces 
sueccssfully ravaged soutliem Russia and 
northern India. Death overtook him 
whilst over-running China for the third 
time, bub the news was prevented from 
prematurely rcacliiiig Mongolia, by ths 
slaughter of all who encountered lha 

funeral nrocesr.ion. 

JENKIKliON, ANTHONY, a famous 
trader and traveller of Elizabeth’s reign. 
He travelled in the Levant, and afterwards 
to the White Sea, and obtained trad- 
ing privileges for the Englisli Afuaeovy 
Company. Ho w\as the fli’st Englisiiman 
to penetrate to Kliiva and Bokhara, and 
tho records of his adventures arc iuti n ^ely 
interesting and instructive. 

JENKINS, ROBERT, captain of a Weai 
Indian trading vessel, asserted bofora 
ihe I’arllameiit of George 11. that (he 
Spaniards, after fruitlessly Kearchiug hiu 
ship for contraband, cut ou his ears, whicli 
he dramatically produced. Report said 
he lost these in the pillory; but his 
ca?o so suited the temper of the natiou 
that Walpols?, Die Vrime Minister, was 
forced against his will into war with 

'^JENNER.* EDWARD. &. Berkeley 1749, 
d. 1823 ; apprenticed near Bristol, and edu- 
cated umlcr the celebrated surgeon, John 
Hunter, ho practised medicine in bis 
native town. Many physicians knew tho 
popular idea reiTurding cow-pox, as con- 
ferring immunity from sninll-pox, but 
Jenner demonstrated tho truth of this 
fact, and introduced a rocU.'od of propaga- 
ting cow-pox by inociilatiug one peiron 
from anotiicr. This process, imder tho 
name of “ vaccination,” grndnidly gained 
acceptance. Ho was rewarded by a grant 
' of £30,000 from I’arliumont, and ho won 
woild-widc profcsisnmal honours. 

JENNER, SIR WMm et (’hathanp 
iSl&, d. ISOH ; a celebrated linglLsli 
physician, who become physician in 
ordinary to Qv.ecn Victoria, 18G2, IT© was 
made a baronet. 1SG8, and was President 
of tho College of Phydeians, 1881-8. Ha 
was the lii. .. to distinguish clearly between 
typhus and typV M He atlcudod the 
Prince Consort in hi? last illnc.-M. ISGl. and 
the l‘ri.;^e of Y/ulea in hi.i uttack of 
tyidioid in 1871. 

JENNINGS, SARAH, favonnto of Queen 
Anno, and wife of the great l)u!:o of 
Marlborough. She was on such temdlar 
tmus .v'ith the Queen that they agreed to 
address each other, the Quern ns Mrs, 
Morlcy, and Hie 3>ncliess luj .Mrs. I’r. .uunn. 
At length her iinpcrious conduct ]>•.! f o h.or 
downfall, her jilacc iu tlio Queen’s allectiou 
being taken by a Mrs. AIa.sham. 

JEPIITHAH, an Illegitimate eon of 
Gilead, who, for defeating the Ammonitci*., 
was made judge in Israel. JepUt.hah’s 
vow, to sacrilice In honour of his victory 
the first thing emerging from hia house, 
unhappily led to the sacrifice of his 0'';n 
d iugliter. Ills defeat of tlie Ephraii.uitcs 
who' disputed his nnVaority is remarkable 
for liio means employed to identify the 
ficeing enemy by their inability to pvo- 
nounc^-i “ SUibboietli.” 

jerboas, or jumping mice, are fa^vT!l- 
colourcd burroniuR maminnU, hieing a 
i body about eight inches long, short fore 
legs, and very long hind legs enabling 
them to take enoruioas leaps. They ii v e in 
colonies, collect roots and grain by night, 


JENQHIZ KHAN (1162-1227 A.p.), | JEBEl 
a Mongol emperor, and one of the world a 
greatest conquerors. After consolidating 
tlie various Mongolian tribes, he twice over- 
ran adna. HIscnvoystoTransoxiatia being 
executed, his amw started on itsgreatcareer 
of conquosta. Thoy looted Bokhara and 
Merv, drove the Turks Into their present i convmg of 


SOU of 11 llki.ih of Anathoth, 
near Jeniaalem, one of the gre it Hebrew 
nrophetH. But a “ child ” wlien called to 
his prophetic ofilcc (629 B.C.), he pa'jscd 
Hirough tUctroublo'.w time.? of .losiab ana 
jeUoahas. Jcliolakim burned the roll he 
had dictated to Baruch, foretelling tho 


obuchadnez/.ur; and for similar 
N 2 
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propk«d«i» tbe princes of ZedekSab cast j 
bim Into a miiy don^n, from which he 
was roBoned by ^ebuoiadneszar. lie was 
granted an ai^am with Qedaliah, the 
gOTcmor for the Babylonians, but was 
carried by the murderers of Gedaliah to 
Bgypt, where he is said to hare been 
stoned to death, about 580 &.O. 

JEROBOAM, son of Kebat, the first king 


Assyrians and Babylonians bring iis to 
its destruction by Kebuchadnczaar, 588 
B.C., and the Jewish Captivity. Though 
rebuilt by Ezra and Kehemiah, under edict 
from Qyrua, it knew no peace, being lacked 
by Ptolemy Soter, and only regained its 
inde;>ondenc6 for a time nnder the Macca> 
bees, 165 B.O. It fell under the powor of 
Rome, 37 fi.O., and was utterly destroyod 


Solomon, 975 B.O., he was chosen by ten 
of the tribes of Israel as king instead of 
Rehoboam, Solomon’s son, who reigned 
over Judah and Benjamin, the remaining 
two tribes. Jeroboam set up golden 
calves at Dan and Bethel for the people to 
woratiip, and, in spite of prophetic warn* 
Ings, continued the idolatrous worship of 
the calves, gaining the infamous title of 
the ** man who made Israel to sin.” 

JEROME, SAINT, h. 840. d. 420 A.D. 
One of the most learned of the Latin 
fathers. Bis early life is not altogether 
blameless, but after a serious illness at 
Antioch he became a devout reduae and 
student. Returning to Rome, he became 
Sccj-etory to Pope Damasua. After the 
death of this pontiff he entered a monastery 
at Bethlehem, and devoted himself to the 
study of Hebrew and Theology. He pro- 
duced a Latin version of the Scriptures, 
which, under the name of the ” Vulgate,” 
still remains the authorised version in the 
Roman Catholic Church. 

JEROME OF PRAGUE. 5. 1860, d. 1416. 
Educated at Prague, he came to Oxford, 
where he Imbibed those principles which 
led to his subsequent preaching against 
the abuses of the hierarchy, and tlio loose 
morals of the clergy. Favoured In Poland 
and Hungary, he rashly Journeyed to 
Constance to aid John Huaa, and was 
Bf^izod by the Duke of Bavaria, and 
condemned for his errors against the 
Catholic faith. His imprisonment tem- 
porarily broke his spirit, and he retracted, 
but afterwards he disowned his retractation 
and bravely met his fate at Constance, 
where he was publicly burned, about 
a year after the marWrdom of Huss. 

JERROLD, DOUGLAS, 5. London 1803, 
d. 1857 ; a kindly and distinguished 
dramatist and humourist. Relinquishing 
a seafaring life, he rose from compositor 
to dramatic critic, through his critique on 
Dcr FrelschUtz, anonymously submitted. 
As play-wright his ” Biack-%ed Susan," 
1829, drew an audience for three hundred 
nights. His contributions to Punch, 
especially of ” Mrs. Caudle’s Curtain Lec- 
tures." and the increased circulation of 
LloydTs Weekly liexcspaper^ under his 
editorship, testified to his success in 
pe riodi cal literature. 

JERRYMAMJERINO, political trickery, 
such as manipulating the boundaries of 
electoral divisions, to the unfair advantage 
of a certain party, alter the manner of 
G overn or Jerry of Massachusetts. 

JERCUEY, largest of the Channel Islea; 
capital 6t. Hclicr. Fertile, picturesque, 
and with a mild climate, it offezs induce- 
ments to tourists. Its early potato crop 
briu^ it £250,000 annually. The ordinary 
andlegal language is French ; population 
about 60,00 0. 

JER^Y out, on the west side of 
Hudson river, opposite New York, a 
typically busy American city, of rapid 
growth (popifiation 7,000 in 1850, now 
17 0,000 ), and manufacturing importance. 

JERUSALEM, tlie well known sacred | 
city in Palestine, standing on the hills of 
i^on, Acra, Moriah, and Bezetha, and thus 
a natural fortress almost impregnable in 
ancient times. Its early histoir is 
Biblical. The Jebusites, its earliest inhabi- 
tants, were defeated by Joshua and 
Ba^. the latter making it his oapital, 
1048 B.O. ffuGoesalTt attacks by EeTptlens, 


possession since 637, except for tlie 
temporaiy p<»sessioQ by the Crusaders in 
the twelfth century. 

JERUSALEM, COUNCIL OF. SeeApoa- 

tol ie C ouneti, 

jfcitf WAMgsff Ulya entire, on the south- 
west side of Westminster Abbey, so called 
from including In its orl^al decorations 
a view of Jerusalem, and scriptural refer- 
ences to it. It dates fiom the 14tb 
ceutuzy. Here Henry IV. died, and here, 
in 1870, the committee met to revise the 
Authorised Version of Gie Bible. 

JERVIS, SIR JOHN. Earl of St. Vincent, 
h. at Meaford 1734, d. 1823. Entering the 
navy as a boy, he became commander after 
the capture of Quebec, 1759. As Vice- 
Admiral be reduc^ the West Indies, and 
gained his earldom for bis victory over the 
Spaniards off St Vincent, 1797. He does 
not rank high as a tactician, but he was 
a master of good order and discipline 

JESTERS, COURT. ” Court fools,’’ a 
regular institution of early times. These 
buffoons, in motley, with hood surmounted 
by a cockscomb and bells, made sport of 
all even to the king, emphasizing their antics 
with the bauble or stick from which 
depended a blown bladder. Among the 
famous Jesters were Dagonct of King 
Arthur, Scogan of Edward IV., Yorick of 
Denmark, and Axeby Armstrong of 
Cliarles I. The Court fool did not survive 
the Puritanical spiritof the Commonwealtli. 

JESUITS, members of the Society of 
Jesus, a -prominent Roman Catholic re- 
ligious order, founded 1534, and sanctioned 
by papal bull, 1640. A severe training 
and a high standard in education 
were demanded of the members, with 
rigid TOWS of dia.stity, poverty, and 
absolute obedience to tl^e ” general ’’ 
of the order. Within a few yeazs they 
were established in most European 
countries, numbering 12,000 in 1640 and 
24,000 in 1740. They also founded im- 
portant establishments in India, China 
and S. America. They considered ends 
rather than meana, they employed subtle 
distinctions to Justify &eir methods, and 
they were very often acceasory to political 
plots. Pascars witty ” Provincial Letters " 
represent the feeling of opposition that 
was abroad against the order. The year 
1759 saw their suppression in Portugal, 
followed rapidly in lYance and Spain ; and 
finally, as a measure to preserve peace iu 
the Church, Pope Clement XlV. dis- 
banded the order in 1773. Tliey W'ere 
rehabilitated by Pope Pius VIL, 1814, and 
are still tolerated in Switzerland, the 
Netherlands, the British Empire, and the 
U nited States. 

JET, a compact black variety of lignite 
(brown coal), easily carved and polislicd, 
and BO, especially suitable for the making 
of mourning jewellezy, Whitby, in York- 
shire, is the seat of the English industry, 
but Jet is now being supplanted by the use 
of vulcani te. 

JETHRO (Hague! or Reuel), a priest or 
prince of Midian, father-in-law of Moses. 
Visiting Moses at Sinai be wisely counselled 
bim to appoint a coundl to a^t him in 
his arduous adzninlstratlon (Ezod. zviii. 21 .) 

JEUNESSEDORis, a party of ParLsian 
youths under de Fr4ron, aiming at a 
counter revolution on the fall of Robes- 
pierre, 1784. /fUMSM ” gilded 


youth,*' is now the tquivalaht of top cv 
co xcomb. 

JEWELL, JOHN. b. near Hfraoombe 
1522, (L 1571 ; a uther of the Engliiih 
Reformation. On Mary’s accession he 
recanted his Protestantism of the previous 
two reigns, but at Frazxkfort he mads 
a public retraction of his recantation, and 
by Elizabeth was awarded the bisboprio 
of Salisbury. His teaching was based 
entirely on Christ and the gospels, and 
s copy of his ” Apology for the Ohur*.:h of 
England" was to be found chained iu 
every church for a hundred years after his 
d eath. 

jewellery, or Jewelry, persona) 
ornaments, which are often of great 
value from their being made of precious 
metals, or decorated with costly gems. 
The term is applied to the art and bosmess 
of the go ldsnaith. 

JEWS, descendants of Abraham, origi- 
nally called Hebrews, then Israelites, and 
finally Jews on their return from captivity. 
Their early histo^ is Biblical : — Abraham 
was blessed by C^d, the blessing pa.As^;! 
on to Isaac, thendb to Jacob, from whom 
descended the tw'clve patriarchs, anoer.lur.^ 
of the tribes. Joseph found a home for 
bis kinsmen in Egypt, whence Moss’s 
led their descendants to Canaan, 
Promised Land. This land was con 
quered by Joshua and administered bf 
judges till the days of Saul. Their cap- 
tivity in Babylon, their return by Oyni ' 
leave and rule by governors, such a4 
Ezra and Nehemioh, bring us towar d 
the end of Old Testament history. Their 
subsequent history is that of Jerusalern. 
The Jews are now a scattered rar«. 
numbering about 6,000,000 in Europe', 
The mention of Mendelssohn, Rubensteui. 
Heine, and Meyerbeer indicates the Jov tsJi 
wealth of g^us, yet the Jews havn 
generally been persecuted. TheFrenoli. 
after the Revolution, were the first to tnrat 
tliem on terms of equality, but it was 
not until 1858 that we finally removed a 
tlio disabilities of the Jews, as citizenr, 
by opening the doors of Parliament to 
any Jew who could secure his election. 

JEZEBEli, daughter of Eth-Baal, a 
Zidonian king, wife of Aiiab, King of Isr et. 
She treacherously obtained Naboth’s vir-e- 
yard, bringinguponhorself.through Elijah, 
the Judgment : ” the dogs shall rat, 
Jezebel by the w’alls of Jezrecl." Tbi.- 
was litor^y fulfilled when Jehu headed 
a rebellion and entered Jczrecl aa victor. 
(2 Kings lx.) 

JEZBEEU a royal city of the kings of 
Israel, sixty miles north of Jenisalem. 

JIDBALLL Somaliland, where Gcner,ii 
Egerton defeated theMullah's troops, 19U^. 

JINGO Is supposed to bo derived froiu 
the Basque mountain soldiers employed 
by Edward 1. in Wales swearing by Jainli\ 
or ” the supreme God.” The term now 
indicates an aggressive British poliev, and 
really dates from M’Dcrmott’s mosic hail 
song, 1878, against Russia, (” 1F« don’t 
v antto fights but by Jingo if ict do**) 

JINN (sing. Jinnee\ in Arabian demoii- 
ology, beings created 2000 years before 
Adam, and degraded from tbeir bigii 
estate for their disobedience to llie 
Creator. Eblia was their chief. They 
had power over nature, and tbeir services 
could be commanded by means of talis- 
mans. In the ” Arabian Nlglits " tije 
jinnee is called genie.^ e.g., the ” genie of 
the lamp." 

JOAB, son of David’s sister Zeruiab, 
and commander-in-chief of David’s army. 
He valiantly defeated the Svrians and 
Ammonites, but his share In the death of 
Abner, Uriah, Absalom, and Amasa shows 
him to have been a revengeful, ambitious 
leader, folly deserving the fate decreed by 
fiolOBion. (1 Kings ll. 31.) 
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90AR. POPE, a mythical female Tope, 
tuppoiiea to have occupied the Papal chair 
tia John Vm., 866 A.D., until the birth of 
a child during a public nroceasioa dinclosed 
her Bcx, The whole story was a fabrica- 
tion of an infamous kind. 

JOAN, “The Fair Maid of Kent,*’ h. 
13*J8, d. 1586, wife of the Black Prince, and 
iiiotiicr of Itichard 11., derived her title 
from her comeliness, and from becoming 
Counhjss of Kent on her brother’s deatli. 

JOAN MAKEPEACE, h. in tile Tower of I 
London 1321, d. 1362 ; was a daughter of 
fidward II., and married, 1328, to David 
Bruce, aged four years, to make peace with 
the Soots. ' 

JOAN OP ABC. See Jeanne d' Are, I 

JOB. It is doubtful whether Job as an ! 
individual ever existed. Many critics of ' 
eminence regard tlie Book of Job a.s a t 
moral and religious apologue, de.signed to j 
chow t)mt (.rod’s government of the world 1 
is inexplicable, on the theory that men’s j 
temporal ble.ssitigs and alllictions arc 
proportioned to their goodness and wicked- 
ness rcspcK'tively. It enforces the duty 
t'i obedience and submission to the will of 
(lod, who will “at the latter day," .fob 
t'cUcves, “ stnnd upon the earth,’’ and 
'.indicate His faithful Bcrvants and ills 
own righteous government. 

JOBBER. Befer to Index. 

JOCKEY CLUB, fonndrKl in 1750, to 
regulate horse-racing. It makes rule.s and 
regulations conccriiiiig flat-racing, arranges 
weights to be carried by dillerent hor^^rs, 
.'c. ; decides all disputes, and, although 
it has no legal authority, its decisions are 
a<?cepted by nil engaged in llat-rauing. 
The (irand National Hunt Committee, 1 
formed in 1800, performs a similar i 
wervice f(.>r steeplechasing. 

JOHANNESBURG, a bu.sy gold-mining i 
centre in the Transvaal, founded in 1887, ' 
in consequen<?e of the di.scovery of rldi 1 
gold-reefs in the surrounding district! 
known as the “ Band." In less than ten ' 


at the annual meetings of his family. 
From John O'Groat’s to Land's End is 
analogous to the Jewish expression, “ from 
Dan to Bcersheba," both indicating the 
whole length of the country. 

JOHN OF GAUNT, Duke of Lancaster, 
6. Ghent (Gaunt) 1340, d. 1399 ; fourtli 
son of Edward III. He married, as hla 
second wife, Constance, eldest daughter of 
Pedro tlie Cruel, the deposed king of 
Castile. He made a futile attempt to 
gain the throne of Castile, but though 
a bravo knight, he was an incompetent 
general. He was so unpopular with the 
common people that, in the course of Wat 
fl’yler's insurrection, his palace of the 
Savoy in London was destroyed, 1381. 
Tfi.s son, Henry of Bolingbrokc, became 
Henry IV, 

JOHN OF LEYDEN, a prominent leader 
of the Atiabapiste, tlie most fanatical 
Ueformers of Luther’s time. Seizing 
.Mhnsbjr, in IS’estphalia, ho tried to estab- 
lish a “ Oirlsteliko kingdom," 1532, but 
was overcome by for('e of arms, 1535, by 
I the Bishop of Miinster, by whose orders 
j he sufTered death by torture in tlie usual 
medifpval f:i.shion. 

JOHN. SAINT, apostle, “ tliat disciple 
whom .It^us loved," was the son of Zebedee, 

1 a fisncrman, and Salome. Originally a 
disciple of Gio Baptist, ho accompanied 
j .1 esus durii.g the whole of his ministry. In 
. the early days of his ministry as an apostle 
' Jerusalem was the centre of his activity, 
i but in later life Ephesus became his head* , 
{ quarhim. lie suffered persecution under ’ 
' Domitiun (95 A.D.), and after bauisliment 
I to Patinos, where he probably wrote the 
book of “ 'rhe lleve.Iation," he died at 
Ephesus. Naturally of a fiery disposition 
—gaining vith his brother James, the 
surname of Boanerges/* Sons of Tlmnder," 
he bcctunc the eloquent apostle of “Love." 

JOHN SOBUBSKI was chosen king of 
Poland, 1(>74, for so ably defending the 
country againt-t the Ilus.siau3. He aided 


forth God's care for all men, and Justifies 
His mode of govern ment. 

JONATHAN, BROTHER, a personiflea* 
tion of the people of tlie United States, 
derived from Jonathan Trumbull, Gover- 
nor of Connecticut, to whom, as *' Brother 
Jonathan," Washington often appealed 
for advice. 

JONES, HENRY ARTHUR, h. 1851, one 
of the most prolific play writers. Hla 
best known dramas are " The Clerical 
Error," " Silver King,” "The Middleman," 
and " Saints and Sinners ’’ ; liis cliicf 
comedies are “ The Liars,” “ Hogue’s 
Comedy,” “ Whitcw’ashing Julia,” and 
" .foseph Entangled." 

JONES, INIGO, h. in London 1572, d. 
1632 : studied in Italy, worked in Den- 
mark, then returned to England. He was 
the first architect of his time, a period 
marked by the revival of the classical 
style of architecture. Among his works, 
the most famoas are the Banquecing-hall, 
Whitehall, the famous gateway of St. 
BJary’.s, Oxf jrd, and the I’iazza of Covent 
Garden. 

JONES, PAUL, b. in KirkcuJbriglitsliirc, 
1717, a Scottish naval adventurer, by 
many regarded as “ 'rhe father of the 
American Navy." He received his first 
commission in the American navy in 1776, 
during the American I\ ar of Indcpendenci!. 
j Cruising round the British coasts ho 
I captured the Brake, a British sloop of war. 
In 1779, w’hen Franco was at w’ar with 
Engla.id, made captain of a French ship, 
called Uie Jionhomme RieJmrd, lie engag^ 
the Serapis (ii guns) and captured it- 
'I'he battle was fought by moonlight In 
the North Sea, in prtsence of tl)ous,ands of 
I spectators. Jouc.s hed (1792) and was 
; buried in Paris, in 1905 his remains were 
convoyed to the Ibiited Shite.s by a 
squadron of the U. S. Navy sent over to 
I France for that purpose. 

I JONES, SIR EDWARD BURNE. Seo 
Burne-Jones. 


years Johannesburg becarac a town of 
100,000 inhabitants. Its growth and 
prosperity were only temporarily checked [ 
by the Boer War. | 

JOHN BULL, n pononification of the j 
English people, originated by Arbuthnot ; 
with us, typifying good luimour and 
honesty; on the continent, often typiiyir'g ' 
rudeness and combativencss. ' I 

JOHN COMPANY, an old title for *he ' 
East India Company, derived from Jan ' 
Kompanic, the Eastern name for the . 
Dutch East India Company. 

JOHN, KING, b. Oxford; 1167, d. 1216. i 
1 tiough the fa\ourite son of Henry II. he I 
•'c belled against his father; though fav- ! 
<'ured by his brother Bichard I. lie schemed 
to gain tlie throne in lUcliard’s absence ; 
and though crowned without dissent, 
.murdered Arthur, his nephew, to prevent 
a possible rival, a murder resulting in the 
Joss of Normandy. His rage at the Pope 
for not appointing his nominee to the see 
of Canterbury set him violently against 1 
Borne ; but in the end, after his kingdom j 
had been laid under an interdict, and he 
himself had been excommunicated, he | 
eubmitted ingloriously to Papal authority, 
and received the crown as a Papal gift. I 
His last years saw all classes of the people ' 
leagued against iiim, and bis reluctant 
•signing of tlio Magna Cliarta, 1215, was 
but tlie prelude of a w'ar againet his own 
BUbjeetB, happily cut short by death. 
Bngliab history paints no blacker page of 
ingratitude, insincerity, and cruoJ^ than 
the record of John. 

JOHN O’QBOAT’S HOUSE, in the north 
olPootiand, near Duncansby Head, Oaith- 
nesB. Its octagonal shape, with eight 
dcK^ windows, etc.. Is ascribed to Ihe 
desire of John of Groat (about 1600 A.D.), 
to prevrat quarrels as to precedence 


the Austrians in driving the Turks out of i 
I heir country, and reigned over the Poles ! 
until his death in 1696. I 

JOHNSON, DR. SAMUEL, 6. at Lichfield | 
1709, d. in I/ondon 1784; a distinguished , 
UTiter, lexicographer, and convers.a- ; 
tionalist. He w.os a prodigy of learning 
as a child, studied at I’embroko College, ! 
C.xford, and, after two futile attempts to ' 
keep a school, I'ame to try his fortune in j 
London. Here, in spite of hunger, lack 
of shelter, and melancholia, his njports of 
the I’arliumcntar} debates as “ Debates 
in the Senate of Lilliput,” his “ Vanity of 
Human Wislies," and his bi- weekly Journal 
the “ Bambler,” gained him a name as 
a writer. Ilis famous dictionary, pub- 
lished in 1755, and “ Rasselas" in 1759, led 
to a government pension of £3()0, which 
enabled him to maintain his social stand- 
ing among Uic wits and politicians of his 
time. Boswell’s monumental biography 
has caused the vigorous and sonorous 
sayings, and the great and rugged figure 
of the doctor to attain .. unhfue distinction 
in the world of letters. 

JOHN THE BAPTIST, son of Zacharias, 
a priest, and Elizabeth, was born six 
mo’.iths before our Lord. Living a 
strikingly austere life, the “ Forerunner ” 

' prepared the way of the Lord by preaching 
the approach of His kingdom, and the 
'i obligation of repentance as a preparation 
for iHs coming. His powerful preaching 
and ascetic manner of lining converted 
high and low. Herod Antipa.s, tetrarch 
of Galilee, however, threw him into prison, 
and caus^ him to be beheaded, to carry 
out a foolish oath to Salome, whose mother, 
Herotiia.s, he had unlawlully married. 

JONAH, BOOK OF. This book in 
the fonn of an allegory, rebukes Israel’s 
perverseness ami narrow ness of miinl, ?eU 


JONGLEI^RS were the French mediir- 
val wandering minstrpi;^ who memorialised 
in song and stery tl». dieds of their various 
patrons ' r national heroes. They varied 
their masical entertainments with buffoon- 
ery and juggling. 

JONSON, BEN, b. at Westminster 1571, 
d. 1637 ; poet, dramatist, and friend of 
Skakesnearc. His personal bravery dis- 
tinguished him in the Dutch Wars, and it 
, was unhappily put to tlie t(wt in a duel In 
which be killed a brother actor. When 
1 but twenty-four years old, “ Every nran in 
his humour ’’ brought him suci^iss as 
a dramatist, and his further dramas, 

“ Bejunus," “ Cataline," “Volpone," 
“Epiccene,” and the “Alchemist" led to 
King Jamiis I. making him poet-laureate. 
His humour and ripe' learning made him 
the recognised leader of the meetings of 
wits hold at the “Apollo" and the 
“Mennaid” taverns. He was buried in 
ti c Abbey, where his epite.ph, “O Bare 
1 Ben Jonsou," is to be seen in the Foets’ 
Comer. 

JORDAN, the well-known sacred river 
of Falastine. It rises at the foot of 
Lebanon, and, flowing through Lake 
Tiberias, reaches the De^ad tsca, 1316 feet 
below the sea level ; length 120 miles. 

JOSEPHINE, Empress of the French, 
h in Martinique 1703, d. 1814. By her 
first husband, Vlcomte Alexandre Bcau- 
haruais, she had two children— Eugene, 
afterwards viceroy of Italj', and Jlortenso 
afterwards Queen of Holland, and mother 
of Napoleon HI. After the execution of 
her husband, during the Bcign of Terror, 
1794, she married General Bonaparte, 
and -.v^s crowmed with him, 1804. She 
wiw his good genius and a univen^ 
favourite. In X809, that Napoleon might 
marry Maria Louisa of Austria, she wm 
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divorped. Rie retired to Malmaisou with j and at last, witbbls army craishod, bo fell Pillar in tlie Senate BoaM, unttlt IdM 

til© title of Kmprcaas queen-dowager. fighting near Jerusalem, ICO B.a (15ltj) of Barch, 44 B.a 

yOSBPEUS, fXAVIUi h, at Jerusalem JUDEA. In the time of our Lord a JULY, the eeventli month of ottf 

87, d; 07 A.D., a celebrated historian of province in Uie south of Palcatiue (whicli calendar, named after Julius Cmat. ^ho 

the Jews. After loading an ascetic life he see.) '('’as born on July 12th. It was originallir 

became a X'harisee, and at twenty-six JUDITH, a beautiful and ploiw Jewish named QuitUilis or ** fifth ** month, March 

was entrusted with a mission to Kero at heroine cf the 7th century B.o. Being in being then the first month. 

Home. In one Jewisli rebellion he wa.s Bethuliah when besieged by the Assyrians, JULY REVOLUTION, wras the revolu* 
tlio leading Jewish general in Galilee, but she visited the camp of Holofemes, the tlon by which Louis Philippe became king 
on his capture was spared by Vwpasian, opposing general, ingratiated herself in his of France in the place of Oliarles X., 1830. 
and marched w'itli Titus against Jo 'tisalem. affections, and in the night cut off his head, JUMNA, the cldef tributary of the 
Tliese experiences, and his great learning, carrying it Into Bethiiliah. Inspired by Ganges, 000 miles long, feeds important 
fitted him to w’rite the famous “ Historv tliis deed, a sally was made, resulting in a irrigation canal.s. Delhi and Agra stand 
of the Jewish Kation ” and ** Jew'ish complete Assyrian defeat. on its banks. At its jiiuction with the 

Anliu’utics.” JUGGERNAUT, ** Lord of the World," Ganges is the important railvcay centre and 

JOSHUA, son of Nun, an Ephraimltc, | one of the titles of Vishnu, the second of fortress of Allahabad, 
was Moses minnsier or attendant. He ! the Hindoo gods (Brahma, Vishnu, and JUNE, the sixth month of our calendar, 
commanded the Israelites in their battle j Siva). At Pi^, In Orissa, a special feast, possibly named after some Homan gcn$ or 
with the Amalekites at Rephldim, was one in honour of Juggernaut, la annually hcldin dan. 2'h4! Olorious First of June " was 
of tho two spies that reported in favour j June, when his car is drawn in proccasiou in 17D4, when Lord Howe defeated tixo 
of attempting the coiiquest of Canaan, and I amid a vast concourse of pilgrims, often French fleet off Brest, 
on tlie death of Moses uccamehls successor. ! numbering 200,000. Some fanatics in JUNGBAHADUR, SIR, &. ISlC.d. 1877 ; 
Under his leadership, the Israelites made ' former times tlirew themselves beneath became Ooramander-In-Chief of the army 

good their footing in Canaan. | tlie car, but the deatlis at the feast are of Nepaul, and iu 18*10 made hinisolf 

JOSIAH, 041-609 B.C., last of the good ' now cither accidental or due to exhaustion. Prime iMlnwter to the Maharajah or prince 
kings of Judah. His reign is marked by j Tlie term *Muggomaut" is now figuratively of that state, ih tho Indian Mutiny, 
the vigorous restoration of tike worship ! applied to any blind devotion to an 1857, he assisted the British by sending 
of Jehovah, the finding of the book of the j object. a body of Qoorkhas. For this ha was 

law, and the fulfilling of tJke prophecy i JUGGLING, the performing tricks by knighted and received the Grand Cross of 
made against Jeroboam 350 years before legeiUemain or sleight of band, no dc- the Star of India. 

(1 E-lngs xlii. 2). He fell at Meglddo, as ! ceptiou being praetbod as in coujurincr. JUNGFRAU, a mountain in the Bernese 
ally of the Assyrians, fighting against JU-JITSU, or JIU-JITSU, an aijcicnt Alps, Switzerland, about 18,700 foot Ligb. 
Pharaofi'Nccho o f Egy pt. art of self-defence practised from remote Its name moans ** maiden " or ** virgin,” 

JOUBERT. PETRUS JACOBUS, of ngos by the governing and military classes and it may have been so called from iH 

Huguenot descent, b. 1833, d. 1900, was, in Japan, and now encourugod iu all conspicuous beauty when seen fro'ii 
with Kriigcr, tho mainstay of tho Boer classes by the Japanese Goverikment. It Ixiterlakcn, and other points of view, Tho 
Government. He was State Attorney of has been introduced into England. It Is construction of the railway, daringly 
tike Transvaal, 1867, but twice unsuccess- a form of athletics and ^vrcstling which designed to reach the summit, has been 
fully conte.stcd the Presidency. His keeps the body in good training and suBfkcadcd, if not abandoned. 
distinguisUed career as a general was j enables it to meet all attacks with the JUNGLE is the name givcu to such 
marked by his success against General body covered only with a loose jacket and tracts of swampy land as abound along 
Colley at Mnjuba, 1881, and against brecche.s. It cultivates quickness of the the southern biises of the Himalayas. 
J)r. Jameson, 1806. As Commandant hand, eye, and foot, and i>reparcs for all They are rendered ahaost imi>asRable 
tiencral in Natal he proved himself ** a forma of bodily contest witliout weapons, by the dense growth of banyaiks, screw- 
sohlicr and a gentiojjiau, and a brave and JU-JU, the name of any fctisli, idol, or pines, and bamboos, and by the 

honourable opponent," charm among the negroes of West Africa, rank undcrgrowtli of tropical vegetation; 

JOUSTS. 2\ntrt\fvneMts, It is also applied to witchcraft and any- tlicy are the abode of tigers, elephants, 

JOWEIT, B£NJA!iXIN, b. 1817, d. 1803 ; thing magical or supernatural. monkeys, and snakes. The heat and 

was elected Master of Balliol College, JULIAN, suniamed ** The Apostate,” moisture of the jungle are answerable 
Oxford, in 3870. His infiimncc on the nephew of Constantino the Gre.at, h. at for the well-known Indian remittent fever, 
work of tlio lTnivcr.^ity was very great. Constantinople 331, was Homan Emperor JUNIUS, LETTERS OF, seventy lettciT! 
Ho was a Broad Churchman, and v.rote 36J-.3G3. Ho was brought up as a signed Junivs, in Woodfall’s Public 
•'The Interpretation of Scripture” in , Cliristian,but,onlxiselevation to tho throne, Advertiser, 1769-73. It has never been 
Essays and Reviews, for vhich he was j he announced his conversion to paganism, settled who Junius was, though the 
tiled for heresy but acquitted. As and issued an edict granting toleration to evidence strongly indicatea Sir Philip 
A he U best know n for his trans- all religions. Ho w^as killed by an arrow Francis ; but the audneity, vehemence, 

lation of Plato’s Diulognos. when engaged in war with Persia. He and a<Jcrbity of tho letters, their polished, 

JUBILATE (a-te), "shout ye,” the wrote .several treatises against Christianity, concise style, and the intimate acquaint- 
Bcconcl canticle in the morning service of many of which are remarkable for their ance of t!ie author with all the political 

tho Church of England. philosophic spirit. and court intarigues have rendered them 

JUBHJEE, in the Jc’vlsb law, signified JULIUS CiESAR, &. 100 n.C., tlie moat clasaical. 
every fiftieth year, when lauds were famous of Homan generals, an orator, JUNKER, WILHELM, German traveller, 
restored and slaves freed. It now a statesman, and a historian. Early in life b. 1840, d. 1892, explored the Upper Nile, 
signifies the 60th anniversary of any his democratic sympathies, and marriage 18 77, a nd Central Africa, 1887. 
important event. Two iubiloes were wiUi Cornelia, daughter of a democratic JUNO* a Roman goddo£«, corresponding 

celebrated in Queen Victoria’s reign, one leader, forced him to leave Rome, but to the Greek //cro, was the wife of Jupiter, 

in 1887, at the conclusion of tho 60tLi rcturidng on the death of the dictator and was worsliipped by the Romans as the 
year, and one in 1897, at the conclusion of Sulla, 78 B.C., be became extremely popular. Queen of Leaven, No Roman wife or 
the 60th year of Her Majesty’s reim. The He formed with Porapey and Crassus maiden entered upon an undertaking 
la tter i s known as the " Diamond Jubilee.” tlie first Triumvirate, 60 B.c. Hia own without soliciting the help and favour of 
JUDAH, son of Jacob and patriarch of " Commentaries on the Gallic Wars” Juno Regina^ the protectress of woman- 

the greatest of the tw'elve tribes. Judah describes the subjugation of Gaul, 68 kind. 

and Benjamin, under Behoboam, separ- B.O., and Britain, 65-64 B.O., conquests JUNOT, ANDOCHE. Marshal of France, 
Rted from the other tribes, 975 B.O., and which increased his popularity bub stirred 6, 1771, d. 1813. In 1807 he commundca 
remained apart until the days of the tho envy of Pompey. As Pompey schemed a Frencli army which entered Portugal 
Captivity, 688 B.C. Tho remnants of his ruin, Caesar " crossed the Rubicon,” and captured Lisbon. Ills non-suocesa at 
the w hole nation on their return from a littlo river that divided his province Vimiera, against Wellington, and in Ruasla 
captivity reunited, and all without dis- from tliat of Pompey, inarched to Piomc, under Napoleon, iu addition to tho effect 
tiiKlion were known thenceforth as Jews, and, following Pompey, defeated him of old wounds, brought on the iosanil^ 
David, Solomon, and the Messiah himself at Phnrsalia, in Greece, 48 B.O. Pursuing w hich resu lted in bis death by suicide, 
were among the remarkable descendants tho followers of Pompey into Egypt, JUPITER. (1) Supreme Roman deit^, 
of Judah. he came under the fatal fascination later Identified with tho Greek Zeus, As 

JUDAS MAGCAJSiEUS, Judas the ! of Cleopatra, and thl-i remltod in his Join- father of gods and men, ruler of thunder, 

"hammerer,” so named In honour of hir. ing in the Alex:andrino War, After having lightning, wars, and vintages, his wwsiilp 
braveiy. Ho ruccecdexl his father In cfunlied the Pcmpelan party, ho was offered was conducted on tlie Ides of each month, 
ICO B.O. as leader in the struggle against by Mark Antony tho Mngly crown. This with great pomp and ccromooy, all tho 
Antiochusr^ liplphancs, Xing of tiyrla. avfc led to the conspiracy of patriots, like prlosts, chariots, and even sacrifices 
He Trained the indcpciiflcnce of Judea Brutus, and of patricians cutIous of being robed In hts sacred white, (2) 
and restored the wordiip of Jehovah. Csc^ar’s popularity and power, and resulted Largest planet of our solar imtom, 1260 
The struggle with the Syrians still went on, in liis nssassination, at the base of Pompey’s times tlie size of tho earth* Its day And 
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night but 9 hours 681 K8ASA. BeQ Caaba, 

minu^, oaa it bus at leaytsix mooiw. It KAAF« or DE KAAP, a gold bearing 
was discovered by Galileo, IfilO, and the dbiuict of the Transvaal Colony, sltuatod 
eclipses of its moons enaliled Roaier to : to the north-east of Barberton, 
calimlate the velocity of Ught. j KABUL. Boo Cahut. 

JUEA MOUlfTAINS. ol&hoots of t:.e| KAFFU13 or Caffres, that part of the! ^ 

Alps, lorming a plateau 150 miles by 40 j Ne/ro race, including the Zulus and ' iN temples, the adored tooth of Buddha; 
miles, with an average height of 3,000 feef.. Ka'Iirs proper, which forma the bulk of | po.Mulation about 10,000. 

Ihey separate Switzerland from France, j “• ' .... 

JURY (SOOTLAN’D). In civil case.s it [ 
consists of twelve men, but unanimity i- 
not required. If after three hours’ 
deliberation at least nine agree, the I 


fornerlv employed on the Queensland 
sugar plantations. 

KANDAHAR. See Caudahar. 

KANDY, tlie old capital of Ceylon, 
sr.a!u]rf in the centre of the Ceylon coffee 
districts, and posac3f.es as a relic, in one of 


nine 

verdict is accepted. In ciinrnal cases 
it consists of tiltceu men, and tl\e verdict 
of a majority suftices. (See Not Froven and 
refer to “Jury” in Indtx.) 

JUSTIN, Burnamc'd tlio Martyr, a 
lemncd father of the early Christian 
( hurcb, of tiie fir.-t half of tlic second 
century. He was at first a pagan, but 
became a Oiristian, and, gaining exj)erience 
by di.^pating in Rome, Fidjcsus, and else- 
where, bo wrote the luicount of tlie.ie 1 c.iabline the (lerman fleet of the 2iorL}) 
(lispLitc.s in hid ** Dialogue with Tryidio ' uud liidtic Seas to concentrate rapidly 
tbo .low.” Ho abip wrote a defence of ; without the jounviy round Denmark, it 
Christianity in his two “ Ai>ologi(;s.” Ho , Ic.ci mat-friully stimulated tho North 
is s.ald to have been scourged and beheaded j Gi-r'.u.'in trado since its completiou in 


tho natives of Soiitli Africa. Tlio name KANGAROO, an Aa'.trallan marsupial, 
I.^ Arabian and signifies “infidel,” or or iiouoh-boaring quadruped. Tlio “Great 
one who refuses Lsiam. lliey Inhabit Kangaroo,” which may be taken as a tyi>e, 
conical huts wliich form a ii'ibal kraal, Rtaiid.i as tall as a man, and obtains its 
and the men mind the cattle whilst the balance v/ith tho aid of its long tail. It 


women work in the fields. We were 
encaged, on and off. during the wliole of 
t.*>e l;ist century, .suppressing this w.ar-Iike, 
sUIw.art people, and annexing their land. 
Ka/T^fS on the 8took Exchange is the 
name for shares in South African mines. 

KAISER WILHELM CANAL, a ship 
canal, 70 miles in leinrth, joining Kiel on 
the Baltic, to the moutli of tho Elbe near 
]3run?t>uttol on the North Sea. 


at Homo for his impiety to the go<lri. 

JUSTINIAN, THE GREAT, Emptror of 
Byzantium 027-65, A.D. By the aid of 
his wife, tlio iinperioua 'I’lieodora, and of 
his groat generals, Belisarlus and Narse<<, 
who subdued the Vandals and Ostrogotl/a 


18U5, 


KALAnARI DESERT, a wide district, 
partly Ueriuan. partly liritish, extending 
600 rri’xs north of the Orange IHvcr, with 
n n average ole va ti on of 3,500 fcot. Tli ough 
riimost watcrlOAs it is inliabitcd by a con- 


la Africa and Italy, he redored these sid.rablo number of Bushmen, and Is 
cuujitiics to the Byzantine Ihnpire. He the homo of hmla of antelopes, 
is be.st remembered for the thorough KALEIDOSCOPE, an optical instrument 
revision of the whole system cf law, I u«f*fal to dasigners, and an iiifcrc.stinR 
which he cau.scd to be made, rc.^ulting in J .scientific toy, was invenhal by J-'ir David 
the “ Institutions ” and tiireo other | Bre\vsk«r, it)I7. It consists* • f a tube 

leglslalivc works which, under tiic name of ■ ' ' 

** Co!’pUH JurLs Civilis,” constituted tlie 
Itoj<:»jn law in Europe for the next four 
cent urir.s. 


containing mirrors having their reflect ing 
suriares inclined at 60^ or otl.cr sub- 
luuitiple cf 3G0\ The eye apertu'c* is 
j in the cap at one end. Ti<e other i*nd is 
JUTE, a textile fabric obtained from tho , closed by a piece of ground gl'.is.s with 


iniK-r bark of a pflant grown extcusively 1 pi«ves of coloured glas.s, winch are kept 
in I'e.’i :al. The plant averages eight feet j ioo-’.ely in pusiiion by another glass di.se. 
In h'ii'.iit, and its inner bark, aft.er l>cing ! The niWtions of these coloured glasses 
soaLod or rWed^ for a few days, allows tlie j in tho mirrors assume hcnulifnl regular 
stroiigycllowishfibreto.sepnratcinleagthj ; forms, and, by r.h.sLing tl.e tube, colourc'd 
of about six feet. After being softened i rcflocLions maybe obtained in an iufii.ite 
by (’rushing in oil and water it is re,;uly for ' variel y of f«>rm.s. 

tin* loauufacturh'.g process. This procc.s,s j ICAlEND!?, or Cnlcud.s, the 1st day of 
lucln ks breaking into lengths about j every month In tho ancient Roinan 
kiytcxiii inchc.s long, canling^ and j calendar. D.ates were rcokoneJ b.ackward 

Into j-.'irallcl even slivers or Jong .strands, j from th.reo fixed ;>oints.. Kalends, None.s, 
nnd rmany, by which the slivcni arc length- I and Ides; thus Jlay 2Sth was IV. Kal. 
ened and given that slight twist which J .Uiu., or the dth day bcloro the 1st day of 


pf>s;e.v.c.slong, pow’crful hind logs with which 
i t can spring upward.s of 20 feet. Tlie young 
are iiursod In a pouch, which coutalna 
tho nipples from tho milk glatuKs. Tliey 
are grass feeders, and aro huntod a.s 
a y.est to the farmer: Uieir fle.sh is 
moritious, and their skua mak(a good 
le.'i’Jmr. 

KANO, n. walled town ritu.atcJ ia 
Bcsid(i.s j Nortliei u Nigeria. Leather and oof Ion 
clotli.s are manufactured, and there is 
a ronsluorable trado with tho Arabs and 
the n.'irb.arv States. 

KANT. IMMANUEL, tho greo test modern 
m'*(:;iphysii*ian b Konigsberg, 1721. J. 
lybl, Uo was profi's.sor of mathe- 
matics, theology, philosophy, and logic 
in t!je University of Kbnij.;sberg, and in 
Uis earlier works actually aati<ripatcJ the 
dirscovery of tlio tidal drag on the earth, 
and the nebular hypotlic.sls. Uis great 
v,orks, tho Criibjue 0 / Pure Itcn^on, 17SI, 
.r.id tbo Critique of Practical Itcason, 
have had a greater influence on modern 
philo.sophy than tho works of any other 
phi1oso[>iicf. 

K AOLIN, or CHINA CLAY, is the lino 
wbiuj oay usi. 1 in the iiuinufactAire of 
jioi'Cs l;u.i. It D derived from tho do 
coinposition of fclf.par iu rfxjk.s such «!S 
griiiiitA?. Tho chief British fiourco of 
supply Is Urn clayp^its of Devon and 
(Jornwall. Kaolin Is also used for the 
sizing of itrluiiug paper and cotton cloth, 
and in *^110 prci*nr.dion of <’crtain pigments. 

KARA 'CHI or K’arnichce, a flourislilog 
8.!.j.port on tb. .J(-ta of the Indus, where 
the prodiK'c of llm north-west of India 
riniU an ouHc.fc. it is tho tcrmluiLS, on 
tiw Ar.il.'ian S.vi, of fiie Indus Valley State 
Railway, ti'id u place of fast-grtnving 
lnjjH)r»an''e. 

KAUAitORUM MOUNTAINS, ihf^ we»t- 
f-rr, brauch of the tiima!ay.ii!, !y :ug between 
Eastern TurkesUau and Ka:<!»mir; higheJ-t 


makes it incre ciimpact and ready for ! June. To pay on tho “ Greek Kalends,” ! peak 2ft,000 Bet. The Karakorum Boss has 
* ■ ■ ■' Tc-foartlH : incan.s not to pay at all, for tho Greeks did I an altitude of 18,550 feet. 


Weaving. Dundee takes tlaa-c 


of cjiir 400,000 tons of imjjortcd jute, j not use the temi Kaleuds. 
and makes of it grain-bugs, ‘ 

carpetbaokings, and latile cloths, 


KARA SEA, Uo.s between Nova Zsmbla 


and makes of it grain-bugs, curi)iit4(, t KALGOORLIE, a town eltuated at tlie ' end the north Rusisiau muuhvnvl, aiid was 
(Ihs. 1 eu .tern end of the Goolgcrdlo gold-lu.ld, | hr,-tcxplorcd by Nordeuskjold and Wiggins, 


JUTES, one” of the three Low 'German ! Wc torn Australia. A railway conuecls , It innavigable tw'o months auuually. 
jribes — Angles, Saxons, ami dates — who i tl'.c tomi with tho capital, 'jdiough t/ie i opcrdrig, by tho Obi and Ycnl^i, tho 

J .-ii. ! /.ii. I .-..v-i ..a ! ♦.-...'.o rtf Wrtctrtrn KUu»rin- 


tribes — Angles, Saxons, ami dates — who i tl'.c tomi with tho capital, 'jdiough t/ie i opcrdrig, by tho Gbi ana ien».^i, tho 

coiKincrcd Britain in the 5th and r.tli j gold-field camo into prominence as j trade of Western Siberia, 

centuries. Coming from Jutland tlicy ' rcceally a.s 1S65, tho population ot j KARNAK, a viUago ou il'.c 
landed near Hamsgate, 450 .\.D., ami, • Kalgoorlio iu 11‘01 exceeded Taixor, Egypt. Tbc^ 

having helped to defeat the i’icts, settled i KALI, ono of the names given to the tho temples of Ancient xhebw, m its 

uKent. i wife of Siva, one of the Hindu Trinity. I vicinity, have rendered it famous. 

JUTLAND, tliQ peninsula and mainland * Sb.e is represented as wearing round her j KAROO, THE GREAT, a vast plateau 
nruvinoe of Dcnniark. The western half neck a string of u.inian heads. j at an elcva^on of 3,000 feet, extending 

Is low-lying and generany ban-en, but the j KALMUCKS, a nomadic race of Western ; across CkapejJolony. btt^ft’eoa Uie 



million. 

JUVENAL, li 
of the two gi'catcst 
His reputation 
8atiro.s were p 
sixty. Though 
showed his wit, 

and force and fmnesa of tnongfit. incy ; wnuer, reure to n m»y »ii» — . .. , 

have been oonuBended by Christian xvrli era only acccnrible through the ono out.ct in j K**SHQAU, * ^ 



I storehouses of moral pi'ecopte, tending the roof. Capital, Pctrcpavloaii. 
to the encouragoment of virtue as well .^s ; KANA'KAS are 
the ebastieement of vice. Thw have been ■ Hawaii Irfands, but 

^analated fnto BttgUab by Dry den and I applied to tha natives i-aa,, 

•tbofi. ^ ^ Souih-Sea Ldands, who vere 10.00 J. 


Chinese 

Turl^’?tan, tVntrul Ash. Brit Uh infiacuce 


the nath’t-3 of the ! *>t Kashcar 

the namo *s especially conqucr-t by t-iy I’AMnUtion 

vcd of New licbiide.^ y^koob 13ey,ib-: M'^tlcraiaa-t. 1 oBhlktion 



l84 Kas* 


S«« Cttshmcre. 

^KASSJUSSm. tw«nty milee from Ismalia, 
3Eg3rpt. Hero Arabi Pasha's troops were 
routed, 28th Ai^t, 1882, by the British 


6eNERAL HfEORMATIoij. 

exercised a wide and benefit'ent influence 
o n tlie E nglish Cliurch and nation. 

KRBT.IE COLLEOIL OXFORD, dedicated, 

. ^ , 1870, in memory of JohnKeble, to provide 

under General Graham, and again on the j u literal education for men intending to 
2th Sept embe r. 1882. i seek orders in the Church of England. 

KATRIX^ LAKE, a beautiful lake in KEEWATOT. a district north of Mani* 
the Troe^te, not f^ar from Lwh iwonion'l, | toba bordering on Hu^on Bay, Canada, 
j t i extending to the Arctic Ocean ; 

and The Lady ^ the Lake. Ihougii ; area about 250,000 square miles. It is 

eet in the midst of romantic scenery wHl-W'OOded, rich in minerals, and has 
and associate wuth romantic story, - valuable fisheries; but Iludson Bay, its 
W'at<!rs are utilized to 6upi)ly the needs natural outlet, being open to navigation 
i I ^ montlis of the year, Keewatin 

KATSURA, VISCOUNT, ft. 181/ ; a J attracts only a few’ traders. 

Japanese soldier and statesman. He KELPIE, the water spirit of Scottisli 
studied military methods in Germany, j folk-lore. It took the form of u man or 
and on his return to Japan assisted in the , n horse, and was described as rising from 




reform ol the Japanese army. His 
services in Korea and Manchuria during 
tlie Chino- Japanese War were rewarded 
by a pceracro. 


tiic water of a river on the approucti of 
a person who was fated to be drowned in 
the stream. 

KELVIN, LORD, (William Thomson), a 


KATTDro, a large, green kind of j celebrated scientist, ft. at Belfast, 1824. ilis 
bopi^r of the central and eastern fetates father w’as a professor of mathematics, and 
America, so named from the sound , gubjcct William Thomson dis- 

made by ttie male to attract the female : tinguisbed himself at Peterhouse, Cam- 

a Bound made by grating ibi wings against , bridge, paining a fellowship, whicli was 
i i • -kt ' followcd by the Chair of Natural Philosophy 
KAURI a tree fonnd only in Now Glasgow, 1846. From the first, his 
^aland, and hij,djly valued for its resin | contributions to scientific knowledge were 
i” wiarked by wonderful originality and great 

%arnish. The £mm ia found in a fossil ; fertility of resource. As an inventor and 


state wherever Kauri forests once stood. 


d/wigner of scientific apparatus, he was 


KAY-^yiTLEWORTH, SIR JAMES, re<*ognizcd as one of the greatest living 
ft. at Rochdale, 1804, //. 187 1 J was j ^.^rkers. He devised and laid the first 

n pioneer of popular education in England [Atlantic cable; the Admiralty use his 

lie was Instrumental in persuading the compass and sounding apparatus; even 
local authority of Manclicster to adopt | commonplace a thing as a water-tap ( 

measures for the improvement of tiie • j,a,g perfected ; and scientists owe to 

BaiilUry ewditions of the mill w’orkers. | jjjna many of tlieir most delicate electrical 
He t^k a leading part in the movement instruments. His discoveries in pure 
for educating the people, and was the marked by the same vivid 

secretary of the Commit tc'O of Gie ■ imagination, and are most suggestive. ! 
Invy Cxiuncil on Lducntimi, 1839. He iio ^^s knighted, 1806, and raised to 

may ^ regarded as the father of th(> I peerage, 1892. English and foreign I 

pujijl-tencher sya^m in England, and th.o ; honours were sliowercd on him, as staini- ' 
author of the celebrated M mutes of the ] among the first in the scientific world ; | 
ConneU on Ldi^ution, | 7^ jooH, buried in Westminster Abbev. 

KAZAN or Kamn, a fortified town on ■ kembtjc, JOHN PHILIP, celebrated 
^0 Kasanka, a tributary ^ the Volga, j actor, 6. at Prescott, 1759, d. at Lausanne ' 
Russia. Ita recent growth has beeniiyg.i. Ho was educated for the Roman I 
rapid, owing to Its shipbuilding and ' C’atiiolic priesthood, but the Kembles, ; 
fur trade. It w the scat ^ a University , inducUng his own father, his sister Mrs. 

Archbitihopric; population ' sifidons, his brotliers Stephen and Charles, ? 
* « -o 1- * 4v ' his daughters Fanny and Adelaide, ' 

KAZA^^ a town of Roumeha, at the , ^.^^e born for tiic stage, and John scored 
foot of the Balkans ne>ir the hhipka 1 ass. : triumph when but 24 at Drury Lane, He 
Ite great manufacture of attar of roses 1 o^ury Lane for 14 years, and 

Gardeh 6 years, but Bullcred 
1 u * ^ 4 during the. ** O.r," {old price for theatre ! 

KEAN, EDMUTO. a celebrated actor j neate) Riots, 1809. An Educated genUo- ' 
ft. m liondon 1787, d. 1833. He was alrno»t | bis noble bearing exactly suited the 
unequalled in Ws renacrings of the tragic | dignified Shakespearian characters, 
characters of Shakespeare, and was at the ' ^ - 

head of bis profession when only 27. His 
private life unfortunately led to an out- 
break of popular indignation against him, 
and, though he regained public favour, 
his intemperance led to a most dramatic 
breakdown during a performance of 
OHiello, February, 1833. 

KEATS, JOHN, a true English poet, ft. 
atMoorfields, London, 1706, d. Home 1821. 

When but 21. under the genial encourage- 
ment of Leigh Hunt and Hazlitt, he 
published his ** Endymion," which was 
mercnesslj criticised by the ** Quarterly 
Review,** The next year his '* Eve of 
St. Agnes ** and his ** Hyperion ” were 
better received ; but his promising career 
w as cut short by consumption. 

lCieRr.lE, JOHN, a celebrated divine, ft. at 
Fairford, Gloucester, 1792, d, 1866, became 
Professor of Poetry at OxfOTd, 18S1, and 
settled at Horsley, near Winchester, 1836, 
where he worked as a parish priest to the end 
of his life. By his sweetness of character, 
his saintly life, his sound learning, ana 
his ••Christian Tcar"-~a volume of 
vehgloQS poetry, published 1827— he 


KEMBLE, FANNY, actress, ft. London, 
1809, d, 1892 ; of the Kemble family of 
great actors, she gained distinction in : 
tragedy and, after her unfortunate j 
American marriage, in readings from i 
S hakes pear e, | 

K KMPEiftIFELTf RICHARD, ft. Wi’tst- j 
minster 1718, d. 1782. He saw service in j 
the East and West Indies, and as a rear- 1 
admiral is renowned for his brilliant out- 
manceuvring of the French fleet under 
De Guichen, 1 781. Cowper, in the ' ‘ Loss of 
the Royal George,” has memorized his 
death with that of his crow, numbering 
800, from the over-lieeling of the ship, 
when in harbour at Portsmouth, through 
the sudden moving of tlie guns. 

KEMPIS, THOMAS A, ft. about 1380, 
in Rhenish Prussia. He entered Ht. 
Agnes' Monastery, Zwolle, in the Nether- 
lands, 1400, became Prior, 1448, and 
remained there till his death. The pro- 
found piety of his book " On the Imitation 
of Ohi^t,'*^ has appealed to ail Ohristians 
regardless of sect, and has caused it to 
be translated into nearly every language. 


KEN, THOMAS, a learned dlvlna, 
ft. at Bcrkhampstcad, 1637, d. 1711. He 
W’as the author of the morning bymu, 
“ Awake my soul ” and of the evening 
hymn “Glory to Thee.” Though one of 
the “Seven Bishops” protesting against 
the “ Declaration of Indulgence ” of 
James II., his loyalty to James made 
him a “Non-juror,” and cost him his see 
of Bath and Wells. 

KENDALL, HENRY CLARENCE, ft« in 

New South Wales, 1811, d. 1882; un 
Australian civil servant, jonrnaliiit, and 
poet, whose poems, ” Leaves from an 
Australian Forest,” and ” i^ongs from tim 
Mountains,” give vivid desiTiptions of 
sceruis in the Australian bush. 

KENILWORTH, a town near Warwick. 
Tho extensive ruins of its castle still 
include the Norman keep, but the greater 
part consists of Elizabethan work. 11 »U 
castle was the prison of Edwani II., 1337, 
and in 1576 the scene of entertainment# 
given by its owner, the Earl of Leicester, 
to Queen Elizabeth. See Sir Walter 
Sc ott’s “ Kenilworth.’^* 

KENNICOCT, BENJAMIN, an eminent 
theologian, ft. at Totnes 1718, d. 178.3. His 
life work was the “ Hebrew Old Testament 
with various readings,” towards which 
monumental work over 600 Hebrew MSS. 
were collected, his own devoted exertions 
being well seconded by a public subscrip- 
tion of £10,000, and the assistance of 
eminent theologians and scholars. 

KENOSIS, literally ” an empty ixigj** Is 
tlic doctrine taught by St. I’aul In V’iiil. ii. 
0-8. It expresses ll.c limitation imposed 
upon Himself by our Lord in taking human 
na ture. See Mark xiil. 32. 

KENSINGTON, the royal borough of 
London. Its attractions for tlie sight - 
seer are uniejue. Within tlie circuit of 
a mile lie may visit the Victoria and 
Albert Museum of decorative art (free 
.M, Tu. S.) the Natural History Museum, 
the Indian, and the Scientific Museums 
(all free daily), the Imperial Institute, 
tlie Royal College of Music, and the 
Albert Hall (often open to inKpectlon), 
ttie beautiful Kensington Gardens with 
the Albert Memorial, and the Kensington 
Palace, containing the room in which 
Q ueen Victoria was bom (free daily). 

KENT, a county in tlie south-east corner 
of England, separated from France by the 
Strait of Dover. Hero tiie Romans and 
tho Jutes landed in their invasions of 
Britain. It was tlie scone of the preaching 
of Augustine and his fellow-missionaricB 
in 697. Among its places of interest are 
Canterbury with its cathedral, Dover 
with its ca.stlo, Woolwich with its arsenal, 
and Chatham with its dockyard, Green- 
wich with Its hospital and observatory. 
It is extremely fertile and is noted for ita 
bop and fruit gardens ; popnlation about 
1 , 200 , 000 . 

KENT, DUKE OP (Edward Augustus), 
fourth son of George HI. and father of 
Queen Victoria, ft. 1767, d. 1820. 

KENTISH FIRE, a scries of three claps 
of the hands rci»cated three times in 
succession, to mark approval of a speaker’s 
remarks or the favourable reception of a 
toast. The same means are sometimes 
adopted to Internipt a political speaker. 
It received its name from the circum- 
stance that the method was practised 
by Kentish audiences daring the agita- 
tion against Catholic emancipation, 1828- 

29. 

KENT’S CAVERN, near Torquay, 
Devon. As a result of explorations in this 
cavern conducted by tlie Royal Society, 
1858, and the BritiMi Associatfon, 1864. 
it has been proved from the remains found 
in the cavern, that man using flint tools, 
bone needles, etc., existed in England 
contemporaneously with the mammoth 
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•i>d luatij animals now extinct, or not KUYBER PASS, or Siaibar Pass, ttilrty tliree mouths sieim* ontll relieved by 
n ow fou nd in England. milcjs in length, between Peshawar in General French. February, 1900. 

XBTLEB, 70HANN. astronomer and India, and Oabul in Afghanistan, with KINDERGARTEN, a modern fwstem 
mathomatician. a contemporary of 'I’ycho precipitous sides, in many parts from 1,000 of education for very young cluldren, 
Brah6 and Galileo, b. Weil, Wttrtemberg, to 3,000 feet high, and in some places only originated by Priedricb l^oebel (1782-1862) 
1671, d. 1630. In spite of a life of diflicuT- three or four yards apart. It is regarded and introduced Into England 1851. This 
ties both as a student at Tubingen and as as the military key to north-west India system aims at the unfolding of the child’s 
professor of astronomy at Grata, Prague, from Afghanistan, but that key is now in whole nature spontaneously by organised 
aud Bostock, his diligent research enabled British hands. games and attractive object lessons. It 

iiim to enunciate the three laws which KIAO-CHAU, a sea-port of the Yellow aims at training the child to seek know- 
have become the basis of all subsequent Sea, on tlic Shan-tnng Peninsula in China, ledge from a natural desire to learn. The 
astronomical Investigation, viz. Keplefs with a good harbour as outlet for the w'hole system is directed towards the 
Lettes : Q) that the path of a planet is mineral wealth of the district. It was simple and harmonious development of all 
elliptical, the sun occupying one of the leased to Germany, 1898. the faculties — omental, moral, and physical. 

(2) that Um line joining the centre KIDDERlfflMSTESl, a mantifactoring Kindergarten methods are now gener^ In 
os the Bun and the centre of each planet town of Worcestershire, famous for its England, and, when applied in the spirit of 
prisses over equal areas in equal times, carpets and tapestry, and as the birth- the founder, are undoubt«dly an educa- 
(3) that for every planet, the square of the place of Rowland inil : population about tional success. 

time of its complete revolution round the 25,000. KINO GEORGE’S SOUND, a bay on the 

Huii forms with the cube of its mean KIEFP, OR KIEV, a town on the sonth-w’est of Australia, on which stands 
di.stance a constant ratio. Dniepijr, souih-we.st Bu&sia, once the Albany, a calling station for P. and 0. 

KERRY, a maritime county of Ireland, capital of the Muiicovite Empire. Its steamers. 

South of the estuary of the Shannon. cuthcdrul dates from the 11th century, KINOLAKE, ALEXANDER WILLIAM, 

v>vpuIation has been reduced through and marks the position of Kiev as ilie 6. near Tn union, 1811, cf. 1891 ; the author 
<*rngratdon by 200,000 during the last “Canterbury of Russia population of two well-known works :** Eothen,” an 
!''' years, in spite of *116 abundant oat about 185,000. account of his travels in the East, and the 

* id potato crops, and splendid elate- KIEL, a Baltic seaport, German naval ** Invasion of the Crimea.” In the latter, 
^iiarrying. The bcautihU Lakes of | station, and capital of Schleswig-ITolatein. whicli is marked by exhaustive detail and 
Killarncy, flanked by the highest and ! Ithasrapidlyrisen iiiimportanre, especially picturesque description and narrative, he 
most picturesque mountains of Ireland, | in its provi.sion and dairy trade, since the embodies the results of his personal 
attract touriota from all parts of the opening of the Kaiser- Wilhelm Canal : observations and information gleaned 
Empire. i populat'< tn about 70,000. from the papers of Lord Baglan. 

KESWICK, a market town of (knnber- i KXLAUE'A. tlic largest active crater in KING T.KA^ one of the finest Shakes- 
!and, on tlie boautilul lake Derwentwater, , the world, the crater being two miles pearian tragedies, published 1608. Ilulin- 
was once noted for its black-lead mines ; it i across and 1,000 feet deep, and always shod, from whom Shakespeare derived the 
Is now a tourist centre for the Lake ; seething with lava. It is situated half- plot, records how Ijoar, ** ruler over the 
IXstricL j way up Mauna Loa, . volcanic moun- Britains in the year of the world 3106," 

KETTCH, JOHN, nicknamed Jack Kctc'h, I tain l.’JjTOO feet, of Hawaii, Sandwich had three daughters, Gonorilla, Began, and 
hangman of the time of Charles II. and | Lalaiuis. Cordelia. Gonorilla and Began, protest- 

.lames II., notorious for his barbarous | KILEVIANJA 'RO. a mountain oi Cermr.n ing gret.^: love for Lear, were rewarded 
ntcUiods, specially shown at the execution [ East Africa, situatcdalinost on theeqtiator, with lands and noble marriages ] whereas 
of Bussell an d of Monmouth. ' of volcatiic origin, and consisting of two Cordelia, full of dutiful affection, but 

KETCHUP, or CATSUP, a condiment or j connected peaks, Kibo, 19,700 feet, and void of pretence, wa.s left by her father 
sauce usually made from mushrooms, | Kima Wenzi, 17,000 feet. They are without dower or husband. Cordelia bv 
t^vmatoes, or walnuts, by expressing their i possibly the famous “ Mountains of the her beauty gains a powerful husband, 
juice, boiling this juice down and appro- ; Moon," of which ancient geographers Aganippus of Gallia, and furnishes comfort 

pri ately seas oning it. | wrote. to Lear in the grief and trials caused by 

KETCHWATO, or CSETEWAYO, elcrt(‘d KILLARNEY, LAKES OF, about 45 bis undutiful daug hters. 
chief of all the Zulus in 1873. Lord , Tuile.s west of Cork, Kerry, irelanu. Their KING MAKIJ^i, THE, Richard Neville, 
Chelmsford, after a great reverso at , beautiful end imi)rcs.-i\e scenery attracts Earl of Warwick, the last of the powerful 
l^ndlana, completely defeated tlie Zulus i thousands of visitors annually. The lower barons of the Middle Ages. By means of 
atUlundi, 1879, and divided their country : lake. Lough Leane, is about six miles by his 30,000 retainers he was instrumental in 
among thirteen distinct chiefs. These j i,vo and a half miles. It has two richly- placing FAlw'ard, Duke of York, on the 
ci.iefs quarrelling, an attempt was made Ki w ooded islands. Boss and Innisfallen, and . tiirone, 1401 ; but, displeased bv Edward’s 
restore Ketch way o, but a rival chief is connected with two smaller lakes by a 1 marriage, he restored llejiry Vl. to the 
defeated him aud drove him into tlio winding Btream which puss^ Muckross throne 0470). The restoration lasted 
B ritish r eserve, whcj-e he died 1884. Abbey. In a particular part of its only a few months, for Warwick was 

KEW, s village of Surrey on the Tliames, chamiel is heard tlie celebrated Eagle's defeated and : Jain at Barnet, April, 1471. 
famous for its Botanical Gardens, with Mest Echo. Lytton’s histrf>rical romance, " The Last 

their unsurpassed collection of exotics, j KILLIECRANKIE, a w il.l, picturesque of the Barons," is based on tlie career of 
palm houses, arboretum, and pagoda. I pass on the Garry, a tributary of the Tay, the king-maker. 

The gardens ara open free every day, and, Perthshire. Here Graham of Claverhouse, KING’S EVIL, an old name for Scrofula 
ifi nee tlic institution of the cheap electrical Viscount Dundee, fighting for King James (which sec in Med. DirO. In Mediaeval 
var-servlce with West London, they attract II., fell in the hour of victory, 1C89. His times it w’us customary to bring patients 
over one million visitors annually. The loss proved the death-blow to the Jacobite to the king to bo touched for a cure, and 
Kew Observatory keeps the standards for cause in Scotland. the Prayer Book of Henry VIII. contained 

adjusting magnetic, thcrmometricol, and BJLMAINHAM, a suburb In the west a special Healing Service. Edward the 
meteorological instruments. of Dublin. The Royal Hospital for old Confessor and Anne were respectively the 

KHARTOUM stands at the junction of aud maimed soldiers was designed by hrst and last English sovereigns to 
the Blue and the White Nile. For nearly Sir Christopher Wren, and erected here ** touch " for tlie disease, 
a century it served as the emporium for in 1680, on the sit,, of an ancient priory. B^MGSLEY, CHARLES, clergymaOi 
the ivory and gum of the Soudan, and until In 1881 Parnell and other leading members social reformer, novelist, poet, b. near 
recently was a great market tor slaves. It of the Land League were confined in the Ashburton, Devon, 1819, (L at Eversley, 
is celebrated for the heroic defence made gaol as " suspects ” under tlie Coercion Hants, 1875. His two novels, ** Alton 
here against the Mahdi and liis Soudanese Act of that year. Locke ” and'* Yeast,” illustrated his views 

troops, by General Gordon, who was slain KILT, the short woollen petticoat that on his Christian Socialism, and they were 
26th January, 1886, when the city was forms part of tlie nation,al dre<3 of the ably seconded by his many periodical 
captured by the Mahdi. Thirteen years Scottish Highlanders, was adopted during articles under the name of Parson Lot, 
after it was retaken, 1898, by an army of the reign of James VL, and the variety "Hypatia,” " Westward Ho I ” " Two 
British and Egyptian troops under in the pattern and colouring of the Years Ago," and " Hereward the Wake," 
General Kitchener. The city has been tartans which diaUng’iiah tiio various are still great favourites, and well illus- 
rebullt and is the capital of the Egyptian clans is a still more modern develop- trate the range of his sympathies, and 
Boudan. ment. his sturdy manliness. Ho was rector of 

KRELAT or Kelat, capital of Balu- KIMBERLEY, South Africa, about 600 Eversley, 184-1, professor of history at 
listen. This hill fortre.ss, the residence miles north-east of Cape Town. The Cambridge, 1859-1869 ; he became Canon 
J taken by the British in discovery of diamonds in 1870 caused the ' of Clicstcr, 1869, and Canon of Westminster 

resident i great ru=-h which resulted in Kimberley j 1873. 

agent at Khelat, to a great extent, controls ■ becoming the cliicf inland city of South j KJSQSLEY, HENRY, novelUt, b, 1830^ 
® dopeedenc^ of Britisli ; Africa. During the Boer War its inhabi- d. 1876 ; brother of Charles Kingsley. 
4«aia. populatiaD about lfi|0i00. i taots, including Cecil Rhodes, endured a • ^^ftcr visiting Australia, he \^TOta"GeoffFi!y 
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HAiiilji’tt/' *' IlaTonsboe/' etc., end tor 
A ^ort toe wae editor of the Edinbmgh 
J>Uilv RevUw, 

KIHGS1«ET. MARY, h, in London. 1862. 
d> lOOi) ; a nioce of Cliarlee Klnprsley. She 
was a brave, enterprising traveller in 
West Africa, aisd published accounts of 
her journeys and observations under the 
titles : ** Travels in West Africa." ** West 
African Studios," and the *' Story of 
West Africa.” 

KINGSTON. (J) An ancient town of 
Surrey, on tlie Tliamca, about 12 miles 
gouth*wc8t of London • population about 
00,000. It retains in Its markct-pJace the 
** king’s stone" that commemorate.? the 
crowning of seven Anglo-Suixon ki.ngs. 
Improved and cheap electric comrnuni- 
cotiou with Wfest London, and proximity 
to Richmond, Hughey Park, and liom])tou 
Court, have led to its recent rapid , 
growth. (2) A city of Ontario, C;uiada, ! 
on Lake Ontario, with an exc«dlent , 
harbour and 'ailb busy ship*bui]ding and j 
steam-engine works ; population about i 


j KITCHENER (Horaiio Herbert) LORD, 
6, at Ballylongford, Keny, 1860. He saw 
sendee as a French voUmteor in the 
Franco-German War, 1870. He joined 
tlie Royal Engineers at twenty-one, 
served on surveys of I’alcstino and 
j Cypsu-s had command of the cavalry i!i 
j Fg.vpt, under Sir Evelyn Wood, and 
I became Sirdar of the Egyptian army, 1802. 

: After dealing the Dcrvisuics a deadly blov/, 

[ 1896, ho earned hi? peerage and a parlia- 
mentary grant for breaking the power of 
Uie Khalifa at Omdurman, 1898. In the 
Boer War lie was chief of the staff to 
Lord Roberts, end, os Commandcr-in- 
I Chief In South Africa, after Lord Robcits 
returned to England, he reduced the Boers 
to submi&iion. Alade Commander-in-Cbief 
in India, he has found ample scope for his 
remarkabio organising ability. Received 
the Order ci .Merit, (O.Jf.) 

KITTO. JOHN, nil eminent writer on i 
Biblical subjects 6. at Plyinoutii, IHOl, ! 
<7. 1851. He began life a.? a working ! 
mason, but, becoming deaf from n till, he ' 


served in thdr galleys one or two yean* 
On his release he was appointed one of tlie 
royal chaplains to Edward VI., but, being 
o; .posed to epiftcopacy, he declined to 
accept a bishopric. On the aeoeasion of 
Mary ho J olncd Calvin at G enevo. Return- 
ing to Scotland, 1559, ho stirred tliC people 
to excesses of reform. Incited by nie 
intemperate zeal, tliey dcmollsbed oH 
that was beautiful in most of their cetbo- 
drnLs and churches. He exercise^ how- 
ever, a deep ond lasting influence on the 
i whole moral and Intellectual life of hla 
countrymen. 

KOCH, ROBERT, an eminent German 
bacteriologist, 6. 1 843. Becoming member 
of die Imperial Board of Health, be dis- 
covercul, in 1882, the bacillus of tuberculosis, 
j and, after research in India and Egypt, that 
! of cliolcra. Profcs.sor in the University 
of Berlin, and Director of the Institute of 
Hygiene, lie gave the world, in 1890, a 
spociiic cure for phtliisia, but it haus not 
proved on effectual remedy. Received 
the Mobcl Brizo in Medicine, 1905. 


20,000. (3) The capital and chief port of 
.T.amaica, with a splendid harbour. It 
exports sugar, rum, coffee, fruits, spices ; 
population about 40,000. (See Jamaica.) 

KINGSTOWN, a seaport, six miles .south 
of Dublin. Originally Dvnlcary, it was 
named Kingstown In honour of a visit of 
Geoivo IV., 1821. ruasengers and mail.s 
from Holyhead arc lauded at its two 
splendid piers. 

KIOTO. a ci^at the boiith end of iphon, 
Japan. As Xfiaco, until 1868, it v.us the 
residence of the Mikado. This " Baradisc 
ojf Japan" is particulariy famou.s for it.? 
silks, lacquer work, and bronzes. 

KIPLING, RTOYABD, a famous writer : 
of short stories, and oc(.*asior:il and ' 
humorous verse, 6. Bombay, 18C.!). He 
was educated at Westward Ho, Devon, 
but returning to India, 1882, bee;imc ^ 
famous when just turned twenty by his I 
stin'lng verse and graphic stories of Indian 
military life, a.s in ** Departmental | 
Ditties,” “ i’lain Tales from the Ifili.V’ I 
and “Soldiers Three.” Ilia popular' 
•* Barrack Room Ballads,” 1892, liis two 
Inlmitjiblo “Jungle Books,” 1894-5, in.? 
fast’inating rcmaucc, ” Kim,” and otlier 
later works, have made him perhaps the 
moat po})uIar writer of the day. Received 
the K libel I'rizc in Idtcrature, 1907, 
KIRGHIZ, a nomadic people of the 
Bteppes of Asia, between the Ural and 
Altai Mountaina. They number about 
millions, ppeak a Turkish dialect, and, 
though professing Islnmism, retain their 
heathen practices. Their civilisation is 
in every respect yet in its infancy. 

KIRKE^ LAMBS, a regiment wlirse 
flag boio the Ba.schal Lamb as its emblem. 
Their cruelties In tlis West of England, 
after Monmouth’s rebellion, 1685, gained 
llicxn this ironical title. 

KJRKWAIIi, a seaport on M.nirdand. 
Orkney Islands, Its jicople are engaged 
in fishing. St. Magnus’ Cathedral, nn 
interesting structure, dales from 1137 ; 
ite choir is now the parisli church. 

KIS2jHE)T, ” Fate or Destiny,” cxi)res.-cs 
tlic ab.solutc submission of Mohammedans 
to the decrees of Allah, who fcrcordai.'.s 
every circumstance in the life of all 


j tri^d hD hand in turn at fhoenuakiug, 

: dcnli.’^try, and printing. Ills “ Ks.^ays 
! Olid liCtterB ” g.ilned liim a patron amt 
• opportunity for travel in tlko East, vijicli 
lie turned to good .account in bw “ Bi* - 
I torial Bible,” “ Pictorial History of 
Balc^tin^,” etc. 

KLEPTOHSAiJIii, a Unvi of iuM Ujily in 
tl.c i>.'ttii-nt dl'^jday.? an uncoiitroll- 
jd.jc desire to steal witlioul motive. The 
fli.-.casf i.? more common among women tha u 
iiiMi. and nltack.? them more frcqucnlly 
durirjg prcim.'iLc y than at oihcr period?. 

KLONDIKE, a river wldcli flow? into 
t!)C "iTikon, and which gives ii«! nairie to ! 
a gold district in the north-west territory, ! 
Canada, near Alaska. Klondike is richly ' 
auriffrons, and the dlfficultic.s of reaching j 
the distrh't, the h’gh price of nccctviarics I 
there, and its Arctic cliinato. luive not 
deterred the advcntnrou.s gold-digger from ' 
seeking his fortune around Dawson City, 

^^KNfIlLER. sir GCDFRrx, b. Ldbcck 
about 1617, eC Twickculiain, on Thames, 
1723. The finest portrait I'.ainter of lii? 
time, he r«coive*l tJtO I'ctrounge of fi-.e 
English .“ovcrelgiis, including Cliarle.? 11. 
and George I. He was buried in Wesfc- 
miofiter Abbe y. 

KKIOHTnOOD, n dignity originally j 
conferred by the sovereign for distiiigolshcd i 
inilitary s*r\icfs. It v.a-i iulrodiK’ud into j 
England by the Norman kings, who made j 
t’uo invcstiriirea solemn rcligiouscoremony. ' 
Vv’ith the decline of the Feudal system, i 
knightliood ceaJ'Cd to be nn exclusively ' 
military order, and now' the honour is 
roj-J<:rrcd by tho st>vcrc;iga on men 
distingni'hcd in the erls of peace a.? well 
j as of V. ar. l or *' Orders of Knighthood ” 

; refer to /aa'i.*: 

i KNOT, the nantiral name of a geo- 
; graphical mile, about H; of a statute ndle, 
j u<ed to expn .-s the rate of a ves.ser8 
I motion. The rote i.-> in^jenioasly reckoned , 

I for, tlie log-line being divided by kmtts Into 
j parts each of a poographical mile, Hie 
nnmb'er of .such divi.«ions run out in half 
‘ a minute is evidently equivalent to the 
! r;ito per hour at which the vessel is 
' (ri veiling. 


i KOH‘I-NUR. “Mountain of Light,” 
; the largest and most famous diamond of 
j the English crown. ’IVaditionally, it 
i dates b,'ick 5,000 yciars, but its known 
i liii’tory date.? from the Mogul Eniiieror, 
; 81iah Jehan, to iU paf-isagc, on the aunexa- 
I Moil of the Punjab, into the hands of 
, <.,>ueon Viedoria, 1819. Once ncariy 8U0 
I <Mrrits, it has b}* succcisivc cuttings been 
J educed to 106. 

I KOLA NUTS, or Guru nufs, the seed of 
I an African plant, are. Idghly prized by 
[ the Soudanese, hccau.se of their pouer to 
v .^rd off exhaustion. Analysis shows thi? 
power to be due to a stimulating alkaloid, 
.similar to tliat found in tea, and this fe tho 
only just! flea lion for the rerent intro- 
duction of Kola i're]) a ration.? among sonici 
of our food<. 

KOmOGRATZ. a town on 11 .'O Elbe, 
in Bohemia. Ile'o the Prussians gained 
a great victory over tlie Au^tiiuus, Snl 
-Uflv, 1860; the by tile is ai.so iiamcU 

I KONIGSBERG, a fortified seaport on tha 
Prcgel, in tho north-east of Geruiuny. It 
[ has tin important export trade In amber, 
timber, grain, and hemp. Large ships 
!nu.st now unload at Pillau, its outer port, 
ow ing to the bar ; but a large ehij) canal 
connecting Kouigsberg with tho Ihaltlc id 
projected ; population about 175,000. 

KORAN. Refer to /nJer. 

KORDOFAN* that part of the Eastern 
Soudan lying between Darfur and the 
Widty Nile. Its capital is El Obeid, and 
i ts population about 500,000. Millet is tho 
chief grain, and the negroes and Arabs 
! trade in hides, ostrich feathers, and until 
j lately also in Blavc.k The Mahdi, in 1883, 
we-st-ed the country from tlie Khedive oC 
I Egypt, under whom It had been since 
1 1821, but recently, with the aid of British 
' arms, it has been recovered. 

KOSCIUSKO. MOUNT, the loftiest 
mountain in Anstraila, 7,808 feet high, 
situated In New Bouth Wales, In it the 
river M urray lin«» itw Bonree. 

KOSSUTH. LOUIS, a &ote.d Hungarian 
patriot, 6. 1^02, d. 1894. At first a lawyer 
and member of the Austrian diet, he wm 


individual.?. ! KNOUT, a whip fortued of long, tri- imprisoned for his extreme views on tlie 

KliVCAT CI*CB, a club founded about yr.yuUivthongsof hide. iirtiflcially hardened liberty of the subject. After tills he 

K88 and (Ji?.-iolrcd about 1720. It and grooved, and pointed with metal. It btsmme. In 1844, leader of the National 

derived its name from that of its caterer, wtis formerly an Instmment of pnni&hmenl League, which aimed nt Hungarian 

(.'briiifopher Cat. The club soon apsumed in Russia. A 8in,gle stroke has been independence. In 1848 tho Ilungariana 

a political character, Ite'mclnbors including knov-.m to prove fatal, aufl few victlmf ropo in rebellion, and the diet declared 
Marlborough, W.ilpoIc and other Whig haw endured more than thirty. tho independence of Hungary, and 

lenders. The club room was adorned KNOX. JOHN, the great BcctcTi ro- appointed Kotisiith governor. The re- 
with three-qnarter length portraits of its fonner, b. at Oifft>rd Cate, Haddingt-on- bcllidn was put down by ttio Austrian, 
member*, painted by Sir Godfrey Kneller, slure, 1505, d. 1672. He wm ordained emperor, and Kossuth wa,H ccrapelled to 
and from this circt!m.stance portraits prie.st, and, w'hen forty years of age, take refuge in Turkey. He resided for 
reduced have been called k;t-cr.t commenced hla strenuous life of religious a while in England, and afterwards in 
i rafni-ma. ('^antured bv the Frendi. he Italy, his hostility to the Austrian soma* 


Kotr. 

fiMut making him ua\rilling to avail 
himself of the general aTiincsty. 

KOUMISS. Bee .5/«Z. Diet, 

^ KBAKATO'A. a small island lying 
Detween Sumatra and Java, famous for its 
volcanic eruption in 1883. This tremendous 
cxijlosion, heard over nearly a tenth of the 
earth’s surface, caused an nir-wavo to 
travel tbrieo round tlie cartli, and a vrater- 
Vravc which engulfed 50,000 people. 
The beautiful sunsets of that year in 
England and elsewhere were due to the 
suspended dust cast into the atmosphere 
by this erupti on. 

KRBaUJN, a fort or citadel of 

Moscow, enclosing in its walls ninnerous, 
churches, with palaces and arse>MoIs. At i 
the Cathedi'al of tlie Assumption the 
Czars are crowned, and near the great 
tower of Ivan the Great, 200 foot high, 
is a tower with the famous bell, “ Great 
Ivan," DOW cracked, v.eigliing 200 tons. 

KRIEGSPIEL, " War Game." The 
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ari.l China supply most of the shell-lao, 
T:i India, I • - • * 
lL“J,000, and 


{ (?) T:i India, hie, or is a word denoting 
ind Is generally used with r^er- 


KURDISTAN, a 

Western A.sia, 


taountainous dktrict 
BouUi of Armenia, 


chiefly round the upper rca<*hcs of tlie 
Tigris, belonging partly to Poi-sLi and 
partly to Turkey. Its turbulent and 
almast uncivilised peoi)le numbering two 
millioas, acknowledge the rule neither of 
Turkey nor I’crsia, but only tlmt of their 
own tribal chiefs. The ChrL^tians of 


game is played by means of relief maps on j Armenia have suffered terribly from the 
a large scale and me^l blocks representing ! cruel outrages of tlicir lawless neigh hours, 
bodies of troops, so that the movements 1 tlie Knrd<. 

of the block.s on tlie map represent tin; ' KUROK!, BARON, h. IP.tO, one of 
operations of tlic two armies over that ' .Tapan’s lirllli.-.nt gener;*!.-:. IfcHawactir e 
part of the countr3\ Tim " commaudm " ' ' ‘ 

move alternately, and tlic results of each 
move arc decided by the umiiirc." wiio 
has previously laid down tlie general 
idea of tlie operations and the special 
Idea for e.ach F.ido. 

KRISHNA, a form of Vishnu, one of the 
tiiree principal gods of the Hindoos— 

DraJima^ Vistatu^ and Siva. Vi.’hnu, ’* tlie 
prwerver," is destined, the Hindoos 
believe, to have in all ton incarnations, 

Krishna being the eighth of tlie series, 

Buddha tlie ninth, with tlic wonderful I 
£aH'i, as tenth, yet to come. 

KRUGER. PAUL, iircsidont of the late 
Transvaal Ilepuhlic. 6. in Cape Colony, ’ 

1825, d. 1901. When a boy of twelve ho 
trekked with bia father and a largecompany 
of Boers from Cape Colony to escape British 
rule. Tlie boy was early iiiurod to the 
life of a hunter and hcrd.sman of the wild 
veldt, and took a coiLspuiious part in war 
with the natives. In mature manhood 
be developed a Rlrotig puritanical spirit, 
drawing his inspiration from one sole 
source — the Bible. Kruger led the Trans- 
vaal Boers in 1881, when they ro.se in arms 
to .'is.sert their Indcperulence, and as Oo'n 
Pav! became their president in 18vS3, 

After tlie Jameson Raid, 189(5, his ho,stillty 
to the Britibli end the " Oiitlandcrs ’’ 
generally was more marked than ever. 

A.S a result of the w’ar with the British, he 
Ced from South Africa and settled in 
Holland, 1900. 

KRUPP, ALFRED, ft. Essen, 1812, d. 

1887 ; establl'ihcd one of the greatest steel 
mid ordnance manufactories in Europe. 

Be introduced Into his (5erman workshops 
the Bes.semcr process for the making of 
Steel, and the great steam hammers of 
Nasmyth. He was thus enabled to turn 
out the enormous steel casting.s, and the 
great, modern breech-loading guns, which 
ba re m ade his name famous. 

EU&LAl KHAN, a grandson of the 
celebrated Jenghis Khan, and emperor of 
tlie Mongols in the iSth century. In 1267 
be invaded Cliina, and established there 
the Mongol dynasty. Be extended Ills 
conquests over Cochin-China, Tibet, and 
beyond the Ural mountains westward, 
thus creating one of the largest empires 
ever known. Marco Polo describes the 
aplendoor of hla court and the wisdom of 
his ru!o. 


the Prussian Government and Iho (niiirch 
of Rome. The name signifies a etruggie 
for education and enllglitomucnt. 

KUMASI, or Coomaasie, the capital and • eiico to rupeas— a lac of’ rupce.i. 
chief town of Ashanti, West A.frica. A ! LACS, network, generally composed of 
British army, led by Sir Garnet Woiscley, I linen or cotton threads, used for orna- 
ea]<tiired and burnt the town in 1874. It mental puiioses. Ihs Bible records its 
was again taken by the Britisli in 1890, mamifactiiro in j^old ; aTiclcnt Grctuan .art 
since wheu Ashanti has formed a Britisli j gives evi ienco of its use ; aiul tf.'o Middle 
Protectorate, with Kmnasi as tlie scat of j Ages Icive handed down most beautiful 
the British resident. j spe-’imeus, worked chieny by nuns bir uo'e 

KUNCHINJINGA. the second hlglifird , in c,luiicho.s. The fine.it lace is linen, 
mountain in the Himulay.ns, 28,177 feet, ! hand-made, and of two varieties, point- 
si tuateij^n^th- west of fiikkiin. | lace and pillow-Ittoc. Point-lace is \vorked 

entirely by the reedie, and the IClh 

century Venetian sjiecimena led to the 
later Bniiiscls and Maltese varietit'S. 
PiUou'-lacc Is made on a pillow by tlie 
manipulation of bobbins with (hrend, and 
the Bith century specimen.s from Blaiiden 
led to the Iloniton, Mechlin, and Valcn* 
cienne,'? varieties. Machine-made lace owci 
its introduction to John ileatlicotc, 1809, 
of NoHi, and it is often difficult to dis- 
tinguisli the more beautiful specimens of 
thi.s kind of lace from the true, hand-made 
lace. 

LACH'ESIS. (1) Tn Greek mythology 
one of the three fates, Ctolho, Lachesis^ 
and Alropas, presiding over man’s destiny. 
(2) A venomous kind of snake found in the 
Dortli-oast of South America, one variety 
por<=.ess!ng ^lt its toil the well-known ratde. 

LACHINB RAPIDS, on the St. Lawrence, 
roar Montreal. Stcamcre avoid these 
rapiils in u-sceruling the river by moans of 
a i-iinal ; but in descending, even the 
largest steamers shoot tlie rapidi?. 

LACHRYM^ CHPJSTI—" Tears of 
Christ —the ^aino given to the wines 
produced from Hie vineyards around UiO 
foot of Mount Vt'.'-iiviiH. ’J'hoy arc rod of 
wlii'e sweetish to the taste, and of very 
good bouquet. 

LACORDAIRB. 7EAN BAPTISTE, % 

celebrated Prench pre.aclicr, ft, 1802. d. 
1861. His traiiiing for the law, and hia 
democratic ideas, eminently fittc,d him to 
appeal to the . cr oh people. His thrilling 
dlsco\irsf',s at Notre Damo, Paris, will long 
be remembered. 

LACQUER, varni.sh formed by dissolving 
lac in Kjiirit, and coloured, If rcqulreil, w’ith 
salTron, gamboge, cUl It Is applied to 
no'tals to jirevont tho surface tarnlsbing, 
Tk. 3 Jaiianese lacquer wood and papler- 
m;ichf5 ware by tJie application of several 
coata of a nt.tive varnitdi. 

LACTOHETER, an in.stjrument fof 
determining tlie proportion of cream la 
milk. Tiie simplest is a tube graduated 
to one-hundredths, in vdiich good milk, 
after standing, would indicate 12 or 13 
liuiidredths of cream. Floating lacto* 


service during Hio Chino-Japaneso War 
of 1891. and took part in tlie ."torming of 
Wei-li .'•wei. In the war of 1901-5 he was 
prei-ciu/ at the opcr.itions along tho Yalu, 
and in Hie stkbsoquciit Jajiaucsc advance 
look command of the right wing, and 
played an important part in the ri(‘toriC3 
of TJiio-Y.'ing the Bhaho. and Mukden. 

KUROP ATKIN. ALLXEI. ft. 1818. Ho 
gained military experience in variokis 
Russian operations in (Jcntral .-.sin and in 
the Russo-Turkish War of 185 7, duung 
which ho acted as chief of tho staff to 
Skobylofl, and \va.s present at l*le»na. 

On the outbreak of war with .Japan he 
was appointed to tho command of tiio 
main Russian army, a'’ting under Alexieff. 

On the recall of tlie litter he W’a.s left in 
sole command, but, after tike brittle of 
Mukden, was, at liis own request, super- 
seded by I/mievitel., 

KUROSHIWO, the Bl.ick (kkrrent of 
Japan, whose warm water.’, from the 
Pacific Equatorial (knrent. licuclicialiy 
affect the cUukutc of Japan, and of the west 
coa-st of North America, in the s.mio 
m.snner as Uie Gull Stream affects our 
clim.ate. 

KURRA'CHEE. See Karachi. 

LAAGER, the term applied first by the 
Boers to a defensive camp improvised out 
of o.x-wagons. 'Bho wagoivs arc .orrauired 
clone together in a circle, with Die ba;r:':n,'e. 
etc., piled up between the wheels so us to 
form a continuous ramprvrt . 

LABARUV, the baimcr or standard of 
Constantine the Great. Tlie pike, with I meters are graduated In accordance with 
its cross-pieco bearing the banner, was ! Die fact that the natural specific gravity 
crowned by a circle enclosing the letters' ' 


and B, Die Greek Initial letters for Christ. 
This design of good omen is supposed to 
have been revealed to Conslautino in a 
dream. 

LABRADOR,a vast poninsnU in Canada, 
between Die Gulf of Ft. Lawrence and 
Hudson B.ay. Its eoil Is so barren and 
Its climate so rigorous that its inhabitants 
number only a few tUoiv?and Eskimos and 
Indians, wi;o carry on Die flrdi-oU and fur 
trades respectively. It was first sighted 
by (^abot, 1497, 

LAC. (1) A yellow, trainous substance 
exuded from the twigs of plants on the 
irritation of a liny insect, Coccus Lacta, 
or produced by tlie insect itnelf from Die 
twig, ns Ita hnfch.ing ground. In 


of good milk is 1*029. Lactometers, 
however, do rmt aid in detecting adulter- 
ation, this being only possible by careful 
chemical analysis. 

LADIES’ MILE, the drive north of the 
Serpentine, Hyde Bark, London. Here, 
during the season, the Coaching and 
Pour-Tn-hand Clubs meet. 

LA'DOQA. the largest lake in Europe, 
area 7,000 square miles, giUiatcd near 
St. Petersburg, with the River Nova as 
outlet. In conjunction with many caikals 
it forms a valuable waterway, besides 
giving employment to numbers of fisher- 
men on Its many islands. 

LADON, tho ‘hundred-headed, sleepless 
dragon appointed by Jnno to guard tho 
Me-i in t!;e r.'rkrdon'^ of the rfc,-?iicri<le?i. 


, . -v, o - Ufl apnlc... ... ..... 

KUENLtJN KOUNTAINS form Dm d.im rcnt prepnrntlona as etick-lac, sccUac, LADYSMITH, a town In the north o! 
liorthorn boundary of tho plateau of Tibet, ’ Oidl-Uic. etc., it is gencrnlly of n p-'>le yellow 1 N ntsl, Foutli Africa, memorable tw 

and arc sparsely inhabited by a nomavlic : colour, due to tbe pre^em^e of the in-wol. : j britirh defen. o, imufir GonorM Wrutfl, 

I Ibw colouring mnl ter, extracted by V.v.' ufc i aratnst tho Doer forcCT from Normber, 

« *ULTy RK A%FF. tho controverpv ! of alkalis, forms lac-dtfc. I,a«, di-'j<’l\ c-1 In 1899, to Bebruary, 1900, wh(in It WSi 

alcohol, forms vaiuisb. India, Bkjrmu. 1 rcUevsd by General Butifir. 


controversy 
ttttrtng the ycajkj 1873 to 1882 between 



1$8 Lat. 

uxiTBim, uutftm tsb, ». 1757, 

o, I81il ; a French general and statesman, 
ceJehratcd alike in the history of Uie 
United States and of France, lie took an 
importjint part as general in the American 
War of Independence, 1777-81. He 
pUyeil a prominent part in the French 
1: evolution os cominandeMn-cliief of the 
Kational OnardH. IJis methods were too 
ml hi to please the Revolutionary leaders, 
and to sax'e his life he wittidrcw from 
France. In 1830 be again commanded 
the National Guards, and was instrumental 
in placing Louis Philippe on the throne. 

LA FONTAINE. JEAN DE, French 
writer; 6. 1C21, d. 101)5. llis Fables are 
world-famous, and place him high among 
the geniuses of his ti.mc, Alolicre, Racine, 
etc. 

LAGOS, an island oil the Slave Coast, 
West Africa. Previous to its occupation 
by tlie Pritisb in 1801 it was a great 
slave market, but it is now a great trading- 
centre; its chief exports are palm oil. wax, 
and ivory ; population about 30,000. 

LA HOGUE, CAPE, west of Cherbourg, 
France. Near La Hogue, James II. 
witnessed the wrecking of his hopes in the 
defeat of the French fleet by the English 
and Dutch, 1692. 

LAHORE, a town near the Ravi, is an 
Important railway centre, and capital of 
the Punjab ; population nearly 200,000, 
Near Lahore is the important but dreary 
military station of Mean Afccr. 

LAING^S NEX. the scene of the defeat 
of tiie Brithili under General Colley by 
the Roera In 1881, is a defile in the 
Drakensberg Mountains in Northern Natal. 

LAISSEZ FAIRE, “ J>et things take 
tl/eir course,’* a term used in political 
economy to describe the principle of 
nnrestricted competition in industrial 
enterprises as opposed to regulation by 
tile State. 1 

LAfi[E DISTRICT, the district round 
Lakes Windermere, ITlleswater, and Der- 
wentwater, on tlie borders of Cumberland. 
Westmoreland and Lancashire, Its most 
beautiful lake and mountain scenery and 
the many interesting associations with 
the so-called Lake poets — Wordsworth, 
Southey and Coleridge — as well as with the 
Arnolds and Rusklu, mukc Ambleside and 
Keswick the hcad-iiuarters of thousands 
of tourists annua lly. 

LAKE DWELLINGS. Tlie reinaUis of 
these dwellings in Sv/itzcrland give 
evidence of their existence in the Stone 
and Bronze Ages, some thousand^’ of years 
ago. From the remains, they appear to 
have stood on piles, and to have been the 
homes of hunters and fishermen, not 
unacquainted with agriculture, weaving, 
and ingenious methods of making tools. 
Tlie Irish Cranmgs are similar, but of 
a later date, and were mainly intended lor 
defensive pnnioses. 

LALLA ROOEH, an Oriental romance 
by the celebrated Irish poet, Thomas 
Moore, published 1817. It is a series of 
four tales describing, with f^icl tons Oriental 
colouring and imagery, bow Lalla Rookh, 
daughter of Auruiigzebe, obtains her 
princely lover, through meeting him in the 
guise of a minstrel. For Uiis poem 
Moore received 3,000 guineas from Long- 
mans. 

L’ALLE'GRO, one of the best of Milton’s 
earlier poems. It praises mirth and gaiety, 
and forms a fitting companion to his 
*' U I’enscroso.” 

LAtfAlSBI. a form of Buddhism, 
establislied in Tibet about the 7th century. 
The head, both of Church and State, is 
called the Dalai Lama^ or Grand Lania, 
and is coasidered by tlie Tibetans to be 
to© Incarnation of their chief god. A 11 the 
other members of the priesthood are called 
h^mas. and hence the religion of the 


Ofcs'finAt iNfonsiAtio!?. 

Tibetans Is known as Latnaism, One 
remarkable feature of their religion is the 
use of ** praying wheels.” These are 
cylinders containing rolls of prayers, 
which are supposed to be said as often as 
the cylinder is turned. 

LAMARTINE, ALPHONSE, a French 
poet and politiciaQ, d. 1700, d, 1869. 
When thirty, he published his “ Mi^dita- 
tions Poetiques,” which placed him In the 
front rank of French authors. He took 
a prominent share in the affairs of his 
country. His Histoire des Girondins” 
is thought to have precipitated the Revolu- 
tion of 1848, which drove Louis Philippe 
from the throne. 

LAMB, CHARLES, a famous English 
essayist, b. in liondon, 1755, d. 1834. He 
was a mast lovable man, and he devoted 
his life to the care of his sister W’ho, in a 
fit of insanity, had kilted her mother. He 
spent thirty-three years as clerk in the j 
service of the Bast India Company, 1792- 
1825, during which time ho published, in ] 
conjunction with his unfortunate sister, 
the ” Tales from Shakespeare,” still 
highly prized, and commenced in the 
London Magazine the delightful ** Essays 
of Elia,” on which rests his fame as au 
author. 

LAMBERT, JOHN. b. Kirkby Malham, 
Torks, 1619, d. 1692 ; was an able general 
in the Parliamcntaiy army, who substan- 
tially contributed towards the victories of 
Marriton Moor, Dunbar, and Worcester. 
He was a staunch Republican, opposed 
the movement for crowning Cromwell as 
king, and even helped to bring about the 
downfall of Richard Cromwell. He also 
set liimself against the restoration of 
Charles II., and was In consequence 
banished to Guernsey, whore he spent the | 
last thirty years of his life, chiefiy in | 

flower-g arden ing. | 

LAMiBETH CONFERENCE, a meeting 
of tlie bishops of the Anglican Communion 
from all parts of the world. It was first 
held in 1867, and since then once each 
decade. It only meets for consultation, 
its resolutions having no legal force. 

LAMBETH PALACE, the city residence 
of the Archbishop of Canterbury, situated 
In Lambeth, a Metropolitan borough, 
south of the Thames. The building dates 
from the 13th ccutuiy and contiiins a 
valuable library. 

LAMMAS DAY, first day of Augiiat. It 
was originally a religious harvest festival, 
lammaa meaning “loaf mass”— a term 
indicative of the offerings at this festival. 

LAMMAS LANDS are lands in England 
over which certain people have common 
rights from old Lammas Day, August 12, 
to Lady Day in every year. During the 
remainder of the year the lands revert to 
private ownership. 

LAMPBLACK, an amorphous form of 
carbon, manufactured by burning turpen- 
tine, resins, and other substances, rich in 
carbon, in chambers furnished with a 
limited supply of air. The soot^ collected 
on blankets, is purified, and then used as 
the basis of printers’ ink, black paint, 
etc. 

LAMPREY, an ecMike fish with a 
slimy body, without jaws, paired fins, 
or scales, and having the power of 
attaching its mouth, lined with teeth, by 
suction to fishes on which it preys. The 
Romans used them as food, and toe death 
of Henry I. from a surfeit of lampreys 
has given them an historical interest. 

LAMPS. ELECTRIC. See Flcciric 
Lifflifim. 

LANARKSHIRE, toe busiest manu- 
facturing and most populous county of 
Scotland, Is situated round the Clyde; 
hence its name Clydesdale, It contains 
Glasgow, Hamilton, and Airdrie, all owing 
their unportance to toe rich coal and iron 


lall. 

flehis of this county ; populatioh dbM 

1 , 200 , 000 . 

LA17CASH1RE, which includes tht 
detached portion, Furnes^ is the busiest 
manufacturing and the most populous 
county of England. Its principal industry 
is cotton, and Manchester, Uie centre of 
that industry, is toe most famous city in 
the world for the trade in cotton goods. 
Besides Manchester, too following towns 
are engaged in tlie cotton manufacture : — 
Bolton, population 178,000 ; Oldham, 
110,000 ; Blackburn, 133,000 ; Preston, 
115.000; Burnley, 102,000; Rochdale, 
86,(^‘ Bury, 68,000; Ashton, 50,000; 
and Middleton, 30,000. But Lancasliire 
does not depend on cotton alone. Im 
manufacture of machinery is of great im- 
portance. Itfl famous seaport^ Liverpool, 
accounts for about one-fourth of the im- 
ports, and two-fifths of the exports, of the 
Unit^ Kingdom. Other industries, too, 
are numerous;— Barrow-in-Furness (popu- 
lation 60,000) is an important iron-manu- 
facturing and ship-building town ; St. 
Helens (90,000) is one* of toe most impor- 
tant glass-manufacturing towns In the 
kingdom ; Wigan (86,000) has extensive 
iron smelting and manufacturing works ; 
Warrington (68,000) extensive manu- 
factures of iron, soap, and leather; and 
Widnes (30,000), large alkali works. 
The population of tlio county exceeds 
4,000,000. 

LANCASTER, the county town of 
Lancasliire, occupies an eminence on the 
loft bank of the Lune, 7 miles from the 
sea. It has suffered in most of tlie war.-i 
carried on on English ground. Tlie old 
castle, much strongtliencd by John of 
Gaunt, is now used as a prison ; popolallou 
over 40,000. 

LANCASTER. HOUSE OF, toe descen- 
dants of John of Gaunt, Duke of Lau- 
raster, fourth son of Edward III. Tlie 
claim of the House of Lancaster to the 
throne was based on the consent of 
parliament. 

LANCASTER, JOSEPH, 5. in London, 
1778, d. in New York, 1838 ; an enthu- 
siastic educationalist, tlie first to found 
large schools for poor children in England 
and to work them on the monitorial 
system, using the loat't ignorant to teach 
toe rei«t 

LANCERS, cavalry regiments oniicd 
with tiie lance. Tiie weapon consists of 
a shaft of ash, beech, or bamboo several 
feet in length, with a steel point 8 or 10 
inches long. In some continental armies 
the shaft is of tubular steel. The u.sc of 
the lance spread Into Western lluropo 
from Rassia and Poland, was adopted by 
the rnisslams in 1812. by the French in 
1813, and by the British army, wiiich now 
includes six regiments of lancers, In 1815. 

LANDER, RICHARD LEMON, 5. at 
Truro, 1804, d. 1834, was toe first African 
explorer to trace out and map the course 
of the Niger. He died of the effects of 
a wound inflicted by natives while on his 
third expedit ion. 

LANDES, THE, a dreary expanse of 
sand and marsh wlto patches of pasture. 
In toe south-west of France on toe Bay of 
Bbcay. Large flocks of sheep are here 
tended, but toe former custom of using 
stilts is being abandoned. Drainage and 
the planting of trees are reclaiming the 
marshes and fixing the sand-dunes, 
LANDOR, ARNOLD HENRY SAVAGE, 
b. at Florence, an English writer, artist, 
aud traveller. His published accounts of 
his travels in toe Far East brought him 
into prominence, and his attempt to 
penetrate through Tibet into Lhassa in 
1897, and toe account of Ids capture and 
tortures still further quickened public 
interest. His clUef works are : Alone 
with toe Hairy Ainu/*<-a& tccoant of biff 



Lav. 

Joarnevs in Yezzo and the Korilo Islands^ 
find “In the Forbidden Land.'* 
iANDOR. WALTER SAVAGE. 6. at 
Warwick, 1775, d, 1304, a great ma.<?ter of 
Engliali prose, Hia impiil^ve disposition 
led to his expulsion from Rugby and 


GENERAL INFORMATION. 

became Viceroy of India. As a Liberal 
Unionist he accepted the office of Secretary 
of State for War in the third ministry of 
Lord Salisbury in 1895. and became 
Foreign Secretary in 19(X). This latter 
oiSce he lield until the resignation of 


Oxford, and in 1808 he raised a band of ] Mr. Ralfour, in December, 1905. ITU 
volunteers to oppase Napoleon in Spain, j administration of the office was marked 
He married unwisely, and lived his last 1 chiefly by an Anglo-.Tapanese Agreement, 
years in Florence, liis “ Imaginary | 1902, and its renewal, with fresh stipula- 
Oonverpatioas 'V contains much noble, lions, in 1905; also by an Anglo-French 


prose of classi cal correctness. 

LANDSEER. SIR EDWIN, h. in London, 
1802, d. 1873, an eminent EnglLsh animal 
painter, who, like Milieus, exhibited at the 
Academy whilst still a youth. Among 
hU most popular works are “ lligh lufe 
and Low Life,” ** Dignity and Impudence,” 
* The Challenge,” and the famous lions 


Agroenicnt, 1904. IIU policy won tlic 
approval of the whole nation. 

LAOOOON, a priest of Neptune, at Troy, 
wrs destroyed, according to the legend, 
with his two sons by two huge seri^ents, 
because lie angered Minerva by warning 
his fellow-countrymen against the device 


of the Nelson monument in Tntfiihmr : Troy). 


Square, 

LAND’S END, a granite promontory, 
100 feet high, forming the most westerly 
point of England. Tlie Longships Ligkl- 
/iouse ia a mile distant from tlie headland. 

LANDSTURM, a sfiction of the German 
army reserve enrolled exclusively for 
home defence. It consists of all males 
between the ages of 17 and 45 who do not 


LAPIS LAZULL a beautiful mineral 
of aruro colour used in niosak*s. It 
consists of a silicate of alumina with a 
small percentage of iron and lime. Ultra- 
marine was at one time obtained as a 
I)igment from this stone. 

LAPLACE, PIERRE SIMON DE, a 
renowned French Hcientld, 6. 1 749, d. 1827. 
He rose from humble circumslancea to 


belong to the regular army or to the high position in .scientific circle.^ in Paris, 
reserves. The force ia called out only in P^^JCul^ly in the 

ease oi threrdii of invasion. i iM‘Phcation of mathematics to a^tronom; 


LANDTAG, the parliament of any one 
of tlie kingdoms or <;oufitries whiih arc 
included in the Qonnan Confederation. 
Thus PriLssia, Saxony, and Bavaria each 
l).a8 Its landtag. 

LANDW^R. a force of the ar/ny 
reserve in Germany and Austria, consist- 
ing of those men who have served a con- 
tinuous period with the colours, and have 
also assembled fur eninial drills during un 
additional period in Uie First Reserve. 
J’lve years are .spent in tlie first cla.ss of 
tlio Landwelir, and .s(?rvice continues in 
the second class until the age of 30. In 
case of w'ar tlie various army corp.s arc 
brought up to war strength by drawing 
on the reserve and T.nncUvehr. 

LANE, EDWARD WILUAM, 5. at 
Herefom, 1801, d. 1876, the most notable 
Arabic scholar that England has produced. 
Uo was the first to produce an accurate 
translation of the Arabian Nights, and his 
Arabic Lexicon, a work of many years of 
labour, has a European reputation. 

LANFRANC, b. about 1005, d. 10S9, 
the clilef ecclesiastical adviser of William 
the Conqueror. He was an Italian, and 
was educated at Pavla. He became Prior 
of a monastery founded by the Conqueror 
fit Oaen, and accompanied him to England, 
where he was raised to the primacy. 

LANG, ANDREW, h. at Selkirk, 1844 ; 
a literary critic and wTitcr of versatile 
talents. Ho has distinguished him.self in 
many branches of literature, including 
poems, ballads, fairy talcs, novels, and 
biographies, in addition to numerous 
articles in magazines and trun.slations 
from the Classics. 

LANGLAND. WILLIAM, an Engiifdi 
poet contemporary with Chaucer, about 
1340-1400. His great W'ork is “ Piers 
rio\vman,” an alliterative poem deal- 
ing with the social grievances of tiie 
middle and lower classes of England, and 
attacking the clergy for thoir laxity and 
dishonesty. 

LANQTON. STEPHEN, h. about 1150, 
d, 1228, was nominated by Pope Innocent 
m. to the Archbishopric of Canterbury 
against the will of King John. lie took 
• part in the movement by which 

• gained the Magna Charta. 

•.IbSSSP’H®* henry CHARLES, 

MARQUIS OF. b. 1845. After holding 
vwious offices under Mr. Gladstone, ho 
Governor General of 

CfiQfida in 1883^ n,i4 


ical an ’ pliysical scucnce. He formulated 
the famous Nebular Ilyjiotbesis in his 
“ E.vposition du Syst«‘me dii Monde.” 

LAPLAND, a region in the extreme 
north of Scandinavia, and extending 
eastward to the White .^ca. The Lapps, 
a race of little people of great endurance, 
aro hospitable but not clecnly. The 
“ mountain Lapps ” arc virile and ener- 
getic, and employ the reindeer as a 
(iomestic animal ; the ** sea Jjapp.** ” ore 
an impoverished folk who live by fi.shing. 

LA PLATA, RIO DE. the esiiiary of 
the South American rivers Parana and 
Uruguay, Is rendered difficult of navigation 
by a itrcvalent, squally wind known as the 
pamperos. Monte Video, on the north 
side, has good harbourage, but Buenos 
Ayres is difficult to rcacii. 

LAFUTA. Swift’s ‘ ‘ Travels into several 


Lav. 1B9 

or ox, and brings it to tbs ground hall 
•trangled. 

LAS PALMAS, the chief town In the 
Canary Islands, is situated on the north- 
east shores of Grand Canary. The town 
enjoys considerable trade, and is coming 
into prominence as a health resort ; 
population exceeds 44,500. 

LATABH'A (formerly Laodicea), a sea- 
port of Syria, on the mainland opposite 
to Cyprus, 50 miles south of A ntloch. Tiie 
harbour is ciioked with sand, but an ex- 
port trade is carried on in Latakla tobacco, 
which grows on the hills behind the town ; 
population 10, 000. 

LATERAN, TEffS, a palace In Rome, 
originally named from the Roman family 
Lateranus. Till the 14tli century tlve 
Latcran was the usual residence of tlie 
Pope. Adjoining the palace is the famous 
clmrch, Lateran. Saint John, “the mother 
and head of al l ch urches ” in Rome. 

LATIMER, HUGH, h. at Thurcaston, 
I^icester, 1488, d. 1655, a ProtesUnt 
martyr. He was appointed bishop of 
Worcester by Henry VTII., but resigned 
the office to preach and to tend the poor. 
He was an outspoken man of lovable 
disposition, and a greater preacher than 
theologian. Ho perished at the stake with 
Ridley at Oxford in the reign of Mary. 

LATITUDE is distance north or south 
of the equator expre.s.«cd in degrees, 
minut.es. and seconds. Tise distance from 
the equator to the pole is divided into 
ninety equal parts callei degrees. Many 
methods of finding the latitude of a place 
aro employed, the most common being 
tlie observation of the altitude of the 
pole star above the horizon, w’hich gives 
tiie lat-iude. 

LATTER-DAY SAINTS, the n.ame given 
to themselv es by the Mormons. 

LAUD, WILLIAM, Archbishop of 
Canterbury, h. at Reading, 1573, d. 1645. 
During the period of his auUicracy, Charier 
I. carried out the directions of Laud in 
church matters and enforced them through 
the Court of High Commiasion. Land’s 
abtachmeut t.. U‘gb Church principles and 
, his attempt to impose the English liturgy 
i on the Scotti.sh Presbyterians, aroused 


World ” dcscTibes j opposition, and he was beheaded on a Bill 
Gullivers \vyage to an imaginary ! Attainder passed by the Long Parlia- 

island peopled by philosopbcre and nien i ment, against the wishes of the King and 
of science. In this way the great satirist | Lords 


attacked Newton and the Royal Society. 

LARCH, a deciduous, cone-bearing tree i 
found in Canada, Great Britain and the 
mountainous parts of Europe, yields a 
resinous wood valuable in ehip-building. 
Turpentine and gum are obtained from it, 
and its bark is used for tannhig. 

LARES (-es), the Roman deities who 
presided over tlie household aud public 
places as their protectors, if properly 
respected and propitiated. The hearth 
typified tlie altar to tiie Lares, aud was 
considere d a sac red emblem of home Utc. 

LA ROCHELLE, a seaport of Franc?, 
midway between Nantes and Bordeaux. 
It was the stronfehold of the Uugueuote 
in the ICth and 17th centuries; popula- 
tion 20,U00. 

LARVA name applied to the first 
stage of development in an insect after it 
has emerged from the egg ; tnus, the cater- 
pillar is the larva of butterilics aud moths. 

LASCAR, a term in Hindustani for 
a camp-follow^er, but now used to denote 
tlie natives employed on large British 
sliips that visit Ea.stem ports. They are 
good sailors, of a quiet disposition, and, 
for the most part, arc Mohammedans. 

LASSO, a rope, often made of hide, w-ith 
a running noose, used by ranchmen in 
Mexico and on the pampas of South 
America. Tlie lasso Is uttaclied to the 
sadvlle, and the rider, by a dexterous cast, 
flings the noose over Uie head of the horse 


LAUGHING GAS, or nitrous oxide, is 
used os an ana»stlietic in dentistry arid 
minor surgical operations. It produces 
temporary insensibility, during which sonie 
patients laugh or cry hysterically, 

LAURENCE, SAIITP, a Christian martyr 
of Spain, who was burnt to death on a grid- 
iron during the Valerian persecutions. 

LAURIER, Sm WHiFRED, h. at St. 
liin, Quebec, 1841 ; the first French 
Canadian to become premier of the 
Dominion. He began his political career 
in 1871 as a member of the Quebeo 
Provincial Parliament. In 1874 ho w.as 
elected to the IVieral Parliament, and 
soon took a prominent position, his great 
powers of oratory gaining for him the 
title of ** Silver-tongued Laurier.”’ Aa 
Premier, a position he attained in 1890, 
lib* policy has been marked by loyalty to 
Great 1 Britain, as evidenced by liis tariff 
legislation of 1897, which gave o'.ir 
country preferential treatment, and by 
the prompt despatch of Canadian troops 
to South Africa in the r>oer War. 

LAUSANNE, near the northern shore 
of Lake Geneva, has Ouchy as its lake- 
side port. It is famous as the scene of 
the labours of Gibbon the historian ; 
population over 36,000. 

LAVA is the molten matter which issiiea' 
from volcanoes. 'Fhe surface lava has 
a porous appearance due to the eecape of 
gasce, but at a depth below ttie surtMli 
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It li eoamremd and el&85;r. Puniicc 
atoni to Uia lava>&oth of tlie surface, 
Szamples of iho cooling of lava In carious 
e(dumiiar forms are seen in Fingalt Cave 
and the Giant's Causeway. 

lAVOISIEE. ANTOINE LAURENT, the 
originator of modem chemistry, b. in 
I*ari8, 1743, executed 1794. Ho was the 
first to eliow that combuBtion was a form 
of clicmical action due to the union of 
oxygen with other elemental. Aa a holder of 
government offices he fell a victim to the 
Reign of Terror. 

LAW* JOHN, financier, &. at Kdinbnrgh, 
1671, d. 1729. His scheme for a paper 
currency of bank notes was rejected in 
Ccotlaiid, but was phenomenally successful 
In Paris, where Law won the sui'port of the 
Itegont Orleans. An enterpiise which 
tiecame famous under ttie name of the 
•* Mississippi Scheme ” proved his ruin, 
liaw was driven from France and his 
estates forfeited. 

LAW, WILLIAM, h. at Kingv-cliffe. 
NortUainptonsliire, ir.KG, d. 17C1 ; a con- 
troversial and devotional WTiter, HLh 
•* Serious Call to a Devout and Holy I-iic ■* 
has been described as one of the moit 
powerful works of devotion in Uie En glish 
language ; this, together with his " lYeatLse 
of Christian I'crfection,” and tlic influence 
he exercised over the Wesleys and other 
yonng men. gave a great impetus to Uie 
religi ous revival of the period. 

LAWRENCE, SIR HENRY, b. in Gcylcn, 
1806, d. at Lucknow, IHitl. Ho served in 
the Afghan and Sikh Wars and became 
Commissioner of Oudh. He was killed by 
a shell during the memorable defence of 
the Residency at Imcknow in the Indian 
Mutiny. The Lawrence Military Asylums 
In India form a most fitting memoriai to 
thto great soldier and hia brother. 

LAWRENCE, JOHN, LORD. b. 1811, 
d. 1879, brother of the above, entered the 
Indian Civil Service in 1829, and became 
Cibdef Commissioner of the disturbed 
province of the Punjab in 1853. On the 
outbreak of the Indian Mutiny in 1857 he j 
enlisted the support of the Sikhs and scut 
a large contingent to the aid of our troops j 
at Delhi, besides despatching a number of | 
heavy guns for the siege of that city, thus | 
contributing largely to tlic success of our | 
arms. He become Ucvcmor-Gcncral of j 
India in 1803, and wa-s uftcrw'ardB raL'?ed j 
to tlie pe<Tage. I 

LAWRENCE. SIR THOMAS, b. at 
Bristol, 1769, d. 1830, a famous portrait 
painter. He had the .support of George III., 
became the most fashionable portrait 
painter of his day, and was President of the 
Royal Academy. 

LAYARD, SIB AUSTEN HENRY 
6. at Paris, 1817, d, 1S94, was a famous 
archmologist. In 1845 he undertook, at 
his own expense, extensive explorations 
on the site of ancient Nineveh, and made 
valuable discoveries whicli lie described 
In “Nineveh and Its Remains” and 
•• Monoments of Nineveh.” Tlie famous 
Assyrian bulls from tlie palace of Sardnua- 
palus were presented by him to the Hrii ish 
Museum. He also rendered good service 
to his country as British Ambassador to 
Constantinople, 1877-80. 

LAZZARONL a low class of Neapolitans 
without settled homes or occupation, and 
named after Lazarus, the beggar of the 
parable, or from the Hospital of Saint 
Lazams where they sought relief. 

LEAD* a heavy, malleable metal of 
great commercial value. It is particu- 
uurly useful for gas and water pipes and 
for roofing. Solder, type-metal and pew- 
ter are alloys of lead, oxides of lead, 
litharge, red lead and white lead are used 
^ painters and plumbers, and sugar of ^ 
lead Is used medicinally. Lead poisoning | 
to an insidioQS evil almoet imavoidable by | 


workers In lead, bcoaiLse Its effects ore 
cumulati ve. Scrupulous clean Uness is 1 1 le 
best preventive, and meals should never 
be eaten in the work-room. 

LEAIKINGTON, a fushionable health- 
resort of Warwicksliire, noted for tl;e 
elficat'y of Its mineral springs. It ii 
situnte^I on the Learn, 2 miles from 
Warwick. Winter is the sea.iOTi of Leam- 
ington; population nearly 30,0f;0. 

LEANDER. Sec Hero, 

LEATHER, the prepared hides or skins 
of animals. The hides, imported in great 
quantities from Soutti America, Australia 
and the Cape, are cleansed, cleared of hair, 
stretched, then tanned by soaking in a 
strong a-^tringent solution, as of oak bark 
or nut galls. The leatlicr is then pounded 
or nibbed, and softened witli oils. Morocco 
Icatlicr, originally made from goatrskin, 
roan leather from sheep-skin, and Russia 
leather from calf-skin witli a dressing of 
tlie odorous oil of birch*bark, have special 
prcparalioii.«». 

LEBANON, two parallel ranges cf 
mountains in Syria, uorlh of Palestine. 
Ibi famous cedam arc still worthy of tlicir 
reputation. Mount Tiermon, the highest 
point of Lebanon, Is snow-clad and readies 
a lieight of 10,500 feet. 

LUCKY, WILLIAM HARTPOLE. 6. 
at Dublin, 1838, d. 1904, one of the most 
prominent hlstoriaua of tlie 191h century. 
His reputation rests on Ida History ot‘ 
Euroi>ean Aforais,” hia ” History of tin* 
P.ise and Influence of the Spirit of RaUon> 

I alism In Europe,” and his ” History o! 
England in the Eighteenth Century.” 

LEE. ROBERT EDWARD, ft. 1807, 
d. 1870, the able loader of the Confederate 
troor.s in the American Civil War. Only 
the atminishing resources of the South and 
the increasing resources of the North 
Caused his generalship to be unavailing, 
lie was at the head of tlie States Military 
Ac.ademy before the outbreak of the war, 
and he had seen service in Mexico. 

LEECH, JOHN. 6. 1817, d. 1864, a 
famous ” Punch artist and illustrator. 
He was a schoolfellow of Thackeray at the 
Charterhouse, and his colleague on tiic 
stall of Punch. His political cartoons, and 
huinorou.s sketclies in that paper, greatly 
added to its reputation, and fonn one of its 
mc*st valuable series of contributions. H is 
illustrations in Hood’s Comic Animal ” 
and Dickens’ ** Comic History of England” 
are famous. 

LEECHES, blood sucking, worm-like 
creature:?, one variety being particularly 
notable for its medicinal uses. The 
mc<licinal leech is found occasionally in 
British ponds, but the principal supjdies 
come from the marahea of Pi’ancc. The 
leecli-gutherer wades Into the water and 
allows the leeches to attach themselves to 
his legs. The practice of leeching was very 
common formerly, and Is still used on 
(Krcasioiis to reduce inflammation. See 
AIrd. Diet. 

LEEDS, a bu'iiy manufacturing city on 
the Aire, in the West Biding of Yorksldi-e, 
Holed especially for its woollen industry. 
Y orksliirc College, I.eeds, formerly one of 
the constituent colleges of Victoria 
Univei’sity, obtained a Charter In 1904, 
and hi uow knowm as Leeds University. 
Tlie rums of Kirkstaii Abbey with its 
grounds on tlie outskirts of Leeds, were 
presented to Uie city by Uie late Colonel 
North. (For population, etc., see p. 902.) 

LEEWARD ISLANDS. THE. a British 
Colony in the West Indies. They include 
(1) Antigua, on wliich is Uie federal capital 
St. John, (2) St. Christopher and Nevis, 
(3) Dominica, (4) MontKenrat, end (6; the 
Virgin Llanos. The federal colony has 
a population of 127,000. 

LEGAL TENDER. See Commercial 
Dictionary, 


LEGATE, a papal ambassador, wbo, m 
particular misMons, to empowered to net 
with almost full papal authority. Tito 
powers of a legate were usnallv eoof«^«<| 
upon the Archbishope of Oanterbory before 
the Deformation, the presence of foref^ 
legates In England being repugnant to 
nation. 

LEGEND. 1. At first tliis was the 
title of Uie book containing Uie lessons 
appointed to be read daily in the early 
chiircli. Later tlie term was applied to 
a collection of the lives of saints and 
m.irtyrg, and remarkable stories concern- 
ing tliem. One of the most celebrated is 
trie “ Golden I.egend.” tran.«lated into 
English by Caxton, and printed by him in 
1183. As much that w'as recorded in 
til 030 collections was pure Invention, the 
term legend gradually came to be applied 
to any fiction that claimed to be tho truth. 
2. Tho superscription round the head of 
a coin or medal. 

LEGHORN, an Important seaport of 
Italy and a strong naval station, 15 mJies 
soutli of Pisa. It exports straw hats, sl'k**, 
w ine and dried fruits'; population 100,000. 

LEGION, in ancient Rome a body of 
troop.s, numbering from 3,000 to 6.000 at 
various Umes. At first it consisted solely 
of Reman citizens, and was divided into 
vmni'iAes of 60 foot soldiers wdth t« o cen- 
turions and a standard-bearer, Uie younger 
mon in battle forming the front line v.iih 
the veterans at tlie back. In the firnt 
century n.o., foreign auxiliaries were 
udmllted and the legion became a self- 
eorii-aiacd unit resembling an army 
corp.s. 

LEGION OP HONOUR, a French order 
established in 1803 by Napoleon to reward 
distinguished military and civil service. 
Tho honour is now conferred as a distinc- 
tion upon foreigners as well as Fionchmen, 
and the number of members is limited 
to 30,000. Tiie decoration connists of a 
white enamelled star of five rays, sus- 
pended by a pc.ulct watered-sllk ribbon, 
and on itisItiscribed.A’/pttfth^fweFronfafw, 
1870, and Jlonneur et Pairie. 

LEGITIMISTS, supporters of the older 
branch of the Bourbon family daring the 
revolutions in France In tho 19th century, 
LouU Philifipe, tho representative of the 
younger or Orleanist branch, gained the 
throne from Charles X. in the revolution 
of 1830. The two branches, how^erer, 
united in supporting the claims of the 
Comte de Paris after the Republic of IS 71 

was firmlv establDhed. 

LEIBNITZ, GOTTFRIED WILHELM 
VON, ft. at Leipsic, 1646, d. 1716, one of 
the greatest of German philosophers and 
mutheinaUcians. After seeing Sir Isaac 
Newton's method of ” Fluxions,” he 
Invented Uie differential and integral 
calculus, and was one of the pioneers in 
the study cf comparative philology, col- 
lecting words and phrases from many 
languages (or tho purpose of comi>arLsoo, 

LEICESTER. the county-town of Leices- 
tershire, one of the midland couuUas of 
Entrland. It has important hosiery, boot 
and lace industries. (For population, etc., 
see n. 902.) 

LEICESTER, EARL OP, ft. 1531, rf. 
1588, tho favourite of Queen Elizabeth, 
was a younger son of the Duke of North- 
umberland. The suspicious death of his 
wife, Amy Rolisart, forms a dramatio 
episode in Scott’s ” Kenilworth.” Ha 
was not sucre&sful as a military leader 
in the Nothorlauds, but be was entrusted 
with the command of Uie land forces at 
Tilbury In the year of Uie Armada. 

LEICHHARDT, FRIEDRICH ft. 1813, 
near Berlin, an Australian explorer who 
published excellent records of his travels 
in Northern Queensland. He probably 
lost his life in a journey across Gape York 
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FtninsoU in 1848, as no news was heard 
«t him aftcv April of that jcor. 
IJ30HTON, FREDERICK. LORD. h. 

at Scarborough, 1830, 4, 189(1. oue of the 
foremost Britisli painters of the 19Ui ceQ> 
tury. He travelU‘d and studied on the 
continent, developing remarkable power 
as a colourist and designer. In 1878 lie 
became President of the Royal Academy, 
and during the elglitecn years of his olBce 
did more to add dignity and bring pros- 
perity to this Society than any of Ids 
predecessors. 

LEIGHTON, ROBERT &. about IGll, 
rf. 1684, a Scottish divine whose life end 
WTitiugs revealed a remarkable saintli- 
ness of character. He was appointed 
against his wish to the See of Glasgow, 
from which he retired after vain attemi-ts 
to justify episcopal Foyernment in tlie 
eyes of Scotsmen. After ids death was 
published his *' Rules and ItL-triictiona 
for a Holy Life.” 

LEINSTER, In riany respects the mo-st 
Important of the four proviiicca of Ireland, 
occupies the south-eastern part of ti»e 
island. Dublin, the capital, is in 
Leinster, and the chief ports are Dundalk, 
Drogheda, Kingstown, and Wexford. 

LE3PSIC, an Important city In £axony, 
100 miles soutii-west of llcrlin, has a great 
printing and book-binding Indui^try, au'l 
Its university and conservatoire of mnsir 
have a great reputation. Here, in tlio 
“ Battle of Uic Kations," in 1813, an aJilcd 
force of Prussians, Austrians and Rm’^^iaus 
■ucceeded In defeating Napoleon ; pcj'ula- 
tion about 485.000. 

LEITH, a seaport adjoining Edinburgh, 
with an important Baltic trade in grain 
and timber, and a large export trade in coal, 
cotton and iron. It has large flour mills, 
distilleries, breweries, engineering and 
chemical w'orks ; pcpulalion about 76,000. 

LELAND. JOHN, b. in London. 160{J, 
d. 1552. After travelling on Uie continent 
be became chaplain and librarian to 
Henry VIIL, and recehed the title of 
royal antiquary. He spent six yeius in 
Boarohing tlie archives and libraries of 
cathedrals. abbe 3 rs, priories and collegf .^ 
for material Ulastrating the I'Wtory iirul 
archtpology of England and Wale-s, but 
died before comij’eting the sy.'^tern.itic 
arrangement of lu.s trec-3urt‘.«i. ilost of 
his collection was placed in the Bodleian 
I.ibrary. 

LELY. SIR PETER, b. 1C18, in West^ 
phaiia, d. 1680, in l^ondon, a portredt 
painter who had as p.'i.trons diaries I,, 
Cromwell and Charles II. For tlie latter 
monarch he painted the well-known 
" Court Beauties,” now cxlubited at 
Hampton Court. 

LEUBERQ. a tra'liug city of Galicia, 
In Austria, the seat of an Annciiaii, a 
Roman Catholic and a Greek Archbbshopric. 
Ihe Jews form a third of the population ; 
they manage the great fairs and control 
tlie transit trade of the city. 

LEKON. a fruit of the same order as the 
orauge and lime, wliich it rosemble.s. It is 
widely cultivated in Southern Europe. 
Its juice, containing citiic add, is anti- 
scorbutic and makes a wholesome and 
refreshing drink. Its rind, when candied, 
is used to cakes and puddings, and from 
i:he oil extracted from it a flavouring 
known as essence of lemon is obtained. 
Batt-of-Lemon is a chemical product of 
potash not related in any way to tlic 
fruit. 

LENA, a great river of eastern Glherla, 
riein.g near Lake Baikal. After a course 
of 2,800 miles It enters Its delta and flow.s 
Into the Arctic Ocean. It Is frozen for 
more Uian half the year, but its basin 
furnishes an tovaluable network of water- 
® district rich in minerals, 
xaktttnk; Is the chief town on its tanka. 


LENSES are plates of traneperent 
material, glass or pebble, whose curved 
surface causes Hie rays of light iliat pass 
thiough thorn to converge or diverge, 
thus producing a decrease or Increase in 
the apparent size of the objects vlew'od. 
Ten varieties of lenses may be obtained 
by combining convex, plane and concave 
surfaces, the vvell-lcnowm maguifjdng or 
m]oros*:opic lens having two convex 
surfaces. In a camera it is essential that 
the image produced by a lens should bo 
well defined. Rays of Hgiit, however, 
entering the lens near the centre do not 
coincide exactly with those that enter near 
the edge; hence arises the use of the 
circular stop in the photograplac camera 
to restrict tlie area of the lens, ^‘iie 
unequal refraction of light in smgle Icj.scs 
gives rue to colour bands, which mny bo 
obviated by the use of a combination of 
lenses, which are then known as achro- 
matic lenses. 

LENT, a j)cnitentlal period of forty days 
ob.served in the Christi.an Church as a time 
of preparation for Easter. TJjo first day of 
liCiit, or Ash \Ve»lnesday, is observed with 
great Bolenmity in the Roman Catliolic 
C'luircli. t'-nndaj's are not included in 
tlie fast. Tlie festival of mi-carerne^ or 
mid-lent, is oi served on the Continent as 
a relief from tlie rigisirs of the long period 
of atfstiMcnce. 

UlUil'ALU WHiUASI. the Speaker 
of the Lf)nfj I’arliainent, became famous 
l/y his refusal to tell tiie King whetiicr any 
of tiiO ” Five ilembcni” wei-e present or 
not. When the Long Parliament re- 
assembled after the de?*^h of Cromwell, 
he resumed his olilv-e Speaker, and 
favoured the BevStorutiou. 

LEO, POPE, surnuuied ** The Great.” 
occiipicd the papal chair 4 !0— 161. In hi.s 
time the invasions of the Huns uiuicr 
Attilu threutenod Home, and it was due 
to ills interiiositiou llmt the da; ger was 
warded oil from tlie city, lie was not, 
however, equally Huce.eHHful in dealing with 
OeiLseric, a \ andal cliicf, by whom, in 455, 
Rome was sacked. 

LEOFRIC, Earl of Klcrcla in tho 11th 
century. Through his influf-nco witJi 
tlie Witan, Edward tlie Confessor was 
ejected king. lie is closely associated witii 
the traditions of Coventry as tlic husband 
of Lady Godiva. (Sec Godiva, Lady). 

LEONARDO DA VINCI, 6. at Vinci, near 
Florence, 1452, d. 1519. Ho was a gifted 
artist, a sculptor, architect, mathomaticlan 
and engineer, and te one of the greatest 
examples of true versatility of genius. 
Ilis most famous painting is a fresco, *' Tho 
Last Supjier,” on Uie walls of tho Convent 
of Santa Maria, in Milan, and this, despite 
its ruinous condition, remains one of the 
world's masterpieces. 

LEONIDAS. Soo Thermopylae, 

LEOPOLD 1., king of the Belgians, 1831- 
05. lie was Uie youngest son of Francis, I 
duke of Saxe-Coburg. His sister, Maria 
Louisa, was the mother of Queen Victoria, 
and Ida brotlier Ernest was tlie fatlier of 
tho Prince Consort. Tor tliree moutlia, 
in 1830, he occupied tlie llirotie of Greece, 
but he abdicated it and aweptod tlie 
Belgian kingdom, which 1 o ruled with 
remarkable w'isdom and finnnosa for 
thirty-four years. 

LEPANTO, a small seaport on tho Gulf 
of Corinth, now of little importance 
ownng to the silting up of the hnrboiu*. It 
was the scene of the destruction, in 1571. 
of tho Ottoman fleet of "('0 gallevs and 
60 otb.cr vessels by the combined 'feets o' 
the Christian States around t!ie 
ModitciTauean. 

LEPROSY. See Med. Diet. 

LS SAGS, ALAIN Rr3<E. 5. 1668, d. 
1747, a Fivnch dram-ntist and Eoveibt 
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' who first attracted public attention by a 
drama, ** Turcarat,*' which ho attacked 
the impositions of tho ** farmcrs-general ** 
of taxes. Ria greatest work, ** Qll Blaa,” 
lias given him a placo among the best of 
novelists. Its wealth of detail has caused 
charges of plagiarism to be raised against 
him, but apparently with slight justillca- 
tion. 

LESLIE, DAVTD, a famous Scottish 
gencnil who served under Giistavus 
Aiiolphus and fought for tlie Parlhomen* 
tarians at Marston Moor. Ho opposed 
Cromwell after Charlas II. signed Ujc 
L eague and Covenant, but was decisively 
beaten at Dunbar, 1659, and after tho 
Battle of Worcester was taken prisoner. 
At tho restoration he was mado a peer 
w'ith the title Lord Newark, and was 
awarded a pension. Ho died in 1682. 

LESSEES, FERDINAND DE. b. 1805, d. 
189 1, a groat French engineer, who designed 
and superintended tho construction of tho 
Suez Canal, 1859-69. Ilis scheme for 
cutting a canal acro-ss the Isthmus of 
I Panama led to a financial collapse, for 
w f Jell do Lcoseps, being held to bo partly 
re.spon.sible, w'os condemned in his old age 
to u term of Imprisonment, wdilch, however, 
w'as not Ciuried into effect 

LESSING, GOTTHOLD EPHRAIM. 6. 
1729, d. 1781, one of the first of Gennan 
writers to forsake the French scliool of 
thought and tho French style, and to reflect 
German ideals and national sentimenta. 
Ills ** Laot^ooii ” Is a brilliant easay to art 
(rrilicism, his “ Nathan tho Wise ” is a 
didactic drama, whilst his pungent 
tlieological writings helped to lay t.ha 
foundations of Biblical criticism In Ger- 
many. ‘‘ Emilia Qulotti ” is considered hii 
bast tragedy, 

LE THE is, in Greek mythology, Uia 
river of Hades, whose waters confer upon 
tho ** shades ” passing to the Ely^aa 
Fielib forgetf ilness of their earthly ills. 

LETTERS, or cnlstlcs, whetlier of a 
private or public kind, have at various 
timas roL..iied a literary excellence that 
has secured for t’ n a place in literature. 
The epistles of Cicero on philosophical 
qncsUo:.a, ami those of Saint Paul to the 
infant churches, occupy a high place 
among tho beat of writings. The 18th 
century was nn age of letter wrrifcers lu 
England and, aiiiongat others. Pope, 
Swift, Gray, Cowper, and Horace Walpole 
are eapecially noteworthy, whilst among 
later writers, Shelley, Byron, and Keats 
showed a facility in prose that rivals their 
gift of poesy. TTie French have at all times 
been a nation of great prose writers, and 
the letters of Mauamo de StSviguA may be 
mentioned as tyfiical of the letter v/riting 
of the fasliionable and political world (if 
the mona rchy. 

LETTBES DE CACHE?!, sealed warrants 
Issued by tho French kin;?8 up to the time 
r>f the Revolution of 1789, authorising tho 
arrest of individuals who might be deeni'-ii 
dangerous to the State, and their detentio;i 
in prison without a trial. 

LEVANT, the eastern portion of fie 
Mediterranean and tlio coast regions of 
Syria, A.sla Minor, and Egypt. 

LEVANTER, the prevailing summer 
wind off tlio Mediterranean coa.sts of 
Africa. 

LEVEE, a ceremonial morning reception 
held by the sovereign or his reprosontative. 
Tlie function differs from a drawing-room ' 
in the circumstance tluit only gentlemen 
are present at a king’s ku ec, while i>n}h 
ladles and genUemen {*«re ailinlttej to 
a drawing-room. 

LEVER, CHARLES JAME3,6. at Dublin, 
1806, d. 1872, the popular Irish novelist, 
was educated as a do^dor in Dublin, and, 
turning to literature, wrote *' Harry 
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Lorreqner ** and ** Charles O’Malley,” at 
the age ot thirty. His books abound in 
rollicking good humour and adventure. 
He Kpent Uie last twenty-seven years of 
his life in the English consuiar service. 

LEVERRIER, URBAIN. 6. 1811, d. 1 877, 
an eminent French astronomer, who shares 
with tile English astronomer, Adams, tlie 
honour of discovering the planet Neptune 
from observations of the variations in tiie 
iength of a revolution of Uranus. This 
discovery, a remarkable triumph of mathe- 
matical astronomy, forma one of the 
greatest confirmations of the application 
of the Laws of Gravitation to the Solar 
Sys tem. 

UBVITES. THE, a Jewisii tribe 
descended from I.evi, the son of Jacob 
and I^ah. To this tribe was entrusted 
the duty of the priestly ministrations 
and sacred offices of the Temple. The 
tribe numbered 40.000 In the time of David, 
but after the captivity oniy forty could bo 
gathered together. As a separate caste 
the Levites seem to have disappeared after 
ttie Rom an occupation of Palestine. 

LEWES, the county-town of Sussex, is 
a market town and a railway junction cf 
some importance. N ear Lewes, Henry III. 
was defeated by Simon de Moutfurt, 12C4 ; 
after the battle a treaty, known as the 
Hise of Lewes, i^'as signed, by the tenn.s 
of which Montfort became practically 
the ruler of England. 

LEWI S CARROLL. Bee Dodf/son. 
LEYBEKf, an important town of Holland, 
idtuated about G miles from tlie sea. It 
is tlie scat sf an important university 
which was established in 1575. Leyden 
was founded by the Romans, during 
the 17th century wa.s famous for the 
manufacture of cloth, and since that time 
it has declined in importance ; popuiution 
about 64,000. 

IJTAgfiA , the capital of Tibet, is situated 
upon a tributary of the Saupo, on 
a dreary plateau whose altitude is 
about 12,000 feet It is the great 
holy city of the Buddhists and the 
residence of the Dalai L.ama, their higti 
priest. Lhassa iiad been visited but rarely 
by Europeans until 1904, when it was 
•ocupied by a force of the Indian anny 
led by General Macdonald and Colonel 
Younghusband. Tlie town is exceedingly 
dirty, and the principal building Is the 
Potala, the residence of the Dalai Lama, 
a huge structure posses.sing a gilded roof. 
Lhassa is the most important trading 
centre of Central Asia ; population about 
60,000, of which a large number are monks. 

LIANAS, the name given to various 
species of climbing and twining plants, 
which grow in great profusion in tropical 
forests. lianas twine themselves about 
the trunks of trees, and in time form a 
barrier which is almost impenetrable, lliey 
resemble hempen cables, and frequently 
twine themselves so tightly about a tree 
that the latter is crushed. 

LIAOTUNG, the ino.st .southern of the 
three provinces of Manchuria, The 
province was the scene of the principal 
land operations during the llu&io- 
Japanese War. The chief towns are 
Midden, the capital of Manchuria. 
Newchwang, a treaty port at the head of 
the Gulf of Liaotung, and Port Arthur and 
Dalny, near the extremity of an extensive 
peninsula jutting into the Yellow Sea. 

UAO-TANa, a town of Manchuria, 
altaated about 40 miles in an approxi- 
mately south-westerly direction from 
Mukden. It stands in one of the most 
fertile districts of Manchuria. Near here, 
in September, 1904, tlie Russians were 
defeat by tlie Japanese in one of the 
SMst sanguinary battles of modem times. 

tJEkTIOlB, properly a drink-offering 
made to a god. Amongst the Romans, 


Ubatioos were offered at meals to the 
Lares or household gotis. The term was 
also used of offerings of meal, honey, etc., 
which were placed npon the alAur of a 
god. 

UBAU. a Russian port situated npon 
the B.'xldc coast. It possesses a fine 
harbour, and exports oats, fiour, finx, and 
eggs. Libau harbour Is kept practically 
free from ice, and on that account is much 
used by the Russian navy ; population 
Ca,000. 

LIBERAL PARTY, the name given to 
one of the two great political parties of 
Great Britain. Its members have in the 
past supported the extension of the 
franchise, and free trade, and, during the 
closing years of the 19th century. Home 
Rule for Ireland. The name was bestowed 
upon the party about 18.32, on the occasion 
of the passing of Hie Irish Reform Bill ; 
previous to that time its members were 
known as Wliigs. 

LIBERAL UNIONISTS, the name given 
to those members of the Liberal party 
who refused to support Mr. Gladstone's 
Home Rule Bill in 1886, and who, under 
tlie leadership of the Marquis of ITartington 
(later the Duke of Devonsliire), threw in 
their lot with tlie Conservatives. The 
two parties thus combined took the name 
of Unionists^ Hie corner-stone of tlieir 
policy beingthe maintenance in its integrity 
of tlie union between Great Britain un'd 
Ireland. 

LIBERIA. a negro republic situated 
on tlie (Riinea coa.st of West Africa. It 
was established in 1822 by a number of 
philanthropi.sts as a home for freed slaves. 
The principal productions are coffee and 
rubber. TJberia has an are.a of 46,000 
stpiare mile.^, and an estimated population 
of over two millions. The capital is 
Monrovia. 

LICK OBSERVATORY, situ-ated oti 
iluutit Humiiton, California, obtains its 
name from James Lick, by whom it 
was founded and equipped. On its 
completion, in 1888, it was handed over 
to the University of California. Tlie 
observatory contains a world-famous 
refracting telescope, which possesses an 
aperture 36 inches in diameter. 

LICTORS, the attendants of the magis- 
trates of ancient Rome. They preceded 
the latter in the streets of Rome, and 
attended to the arrest and punishment of 
criminals. The lictora carried bundles 
of rods called fasces, and axes, the instru- 
menta of punishment. The number of 
lictore attending upon a magistrate varied 
from six to twenty-four, according to the 
rank of the latter. 

LIDDON, HENRY PARRY, 6. in Hamp- 
shire, 1829, d. 1890 ; an eminent tlieologiaii 
and preacher. In 18C6 be delivered Iuj* 
famous Bampton Ticctures on '* The 
Divinity of Our Lord." In 1870 he was 
created canon of St. Paul’.s Cathedral, 
wliere ho preached with great effect, 
ilo.st of his sermons have been published 
and have exercised a great influence on 
religious thougiit. 

LIDFO^LAW, an expression Implying 
to hang fi«t and try after. The term is 
said to have arisen from the practice that 
once held at Iddford, in Devonshire, the 
castle of which served as the prison of the 
Stannaries. William Browne, a local 
poet of the IGth century, refers to the 
practice in some stanzas, commencing : 

” I oft have heard of Lidford Law : 

How in the morn they hang and draw 

And sit in judgment after.” 

LIEBIG. BARON VON, 6. at Darmstadt, 
1803, d. 1873, a celebrated Gennanchomist. 
He was educated at Bonn and Paris, 
and sulisequently becams Professor 
of Chemist^ at Giessen, and later 
occupied a similar post at Munich. His 


researches were of a most varied natiiio, 
but he devoted much time to the study ot 
the chemistry of food and agriculture. 
The Extract of Beef and the Food foi 
Children prepared from bis presesriptioas 
are well known. 

LIEGE, a large manufacturing towq. Is 
situated upon an extensive coalfield la 
the south of Belgium. Coal, iron and 
zinc are mined, and Li^ge specialises in 
the manufacture of small-arms, and 
produces in addition macliinery, woollen 
gooils, leather and sugar; population 
about 176,000. 

LIEN. See Commercial Dictionary. 

LIFEBOAT, a boat designed to save 
persons from vessels in distress, and m 
constructed tliat it will keep afloat in Ute 
most stormy seas. Its principal properties 
are strength, stability, and power to right 
itself when capsized. The ordinary iiie- 
boat has a continuous dock, between which 
and the bottom is situated an air-tigbl 
chamber containing ballast. In addition 
to this air-space,, there are usually two 
chambers placed above the deck, dcsignt^d 
to keep the boat afloat should this chamber 
be stove In, and to assist the boat in 
righting itaclf siiould it capsize. The dec x 
of the boat is a few inches above the surfa '•« 
of the water, and is connected with tt « 
water by a number of valved tubes, wUl. i 
allow the water which is shipped to escap 
blit do not permit the outside water io 
enter. Lifeboats are usually provide.! 
with a carriage, by means of which they 
may be taken along the shore to any 
desired spot. 

LIFE GUARDS, the name given fn 
England to two cavalry regiments which 
form part of t!ic Household lYoops, and 
which are engaged in personal attendance 
upon the sovereign. 

LIFE-SAVINO APPUANCES. (1> Ti e 
Life-belt is an ordinary canvas belt, to 
which are attached pieces of cork. When 
in use the belt is fa.otencd round the body 
Occasionally life-belts are constructed 
with air-tight chambers. (2) The I.lfr' 
buoy is usually circular in form, and h 
composed of cork covered with canvai . 
In the navy some life-buoys are fitted with 
flares, which are lighted automatically 
when the life-buoy is sent adrift, and serve 
to indicate the position of Uie latter. 
These are used at night to rescu-^ 
a man who ba.s fallen overboard. (3;. 
One of the most useful appliances is 
known as the “ Rocket Apparatus.” / 
rocket having a light line attached to It: 
is fired from the aliore over a vessel ii: 
distress ; by means of the line a hawser i-. 
hauled on board from the shore and madn 
fast to the mo-st. Along this hawser, 
means of a sling buoy, tlic persons on 
board the vessel are hauled asliore. 

LIFTS, the name given to certain contri' 
vances (or raising heavy weigiits. They 
consist essentially of a cage or chamber, 
which is capable of moving up and down 
a vertical shaft. The cage may be raised 
by means of a rope attached to a drum 
or by meami of an hydraulic press. 
In the latter cjxse the plunger of 
the press is placed bencatli the floor, 
the press itself being some distance 
below the basement. In all cases, to 
reduce the work, the cage is connterixoised 
by a weight about equal to its own weight. 

LIGHT. The sensation which is called 
light is produced when certain rays 
proceeding from Uie sun or other luminous 
body fall upon the retina of the eye. These 
rays are conveyed through the medium 
known as other, which pervades all space 
and matter. light itself is invisible, but Is 
made visible by the minute dost porliolts 
in the air. The velocity of the light rays 
has been determined in various ways, And 
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li about 18c, 000 mileti per second. It is of Fizarro, who, at tlie bead of a Spanish called from the enormous amount of booty 
found that ordinary sunlight is composite force, took the town, 1635, and was which jel l int o the hands of the Tictors. 
in character. If a ray be admitted into murdered there a few years later ; pbpula> LXNCRUSTAt a material uaed ae an 
a darkened room, passed through a glass tion 113,000. ornamental corering for dados and ceilings, 

prism and throx'n upon a ecrecn, it is seen LIMH!. or oxide of calcium, in its pure It is a mixture of paper, cellulose, etc., 
that the image has become a bandsliowing state is a wltiUsh solid or powder, wldch worked into a kind of paste with oils, and 
in order the following colours — ^red. orange, is obtained by heating, or burning lime- then made into a substance like paper 
yellow green, blue, indigo, and violet, stone in a kiln. It is slightly soluble In and plaster with a pattern in relief. 

Them are not seen in distinct bands, but water. When water is added to freshly LIKD, JENNY, b. at Stockholm, 1856, 
one colour merges into those situated on burnt lime, or quicklime, as it is commonly d. 1887, a celebrated prima donna, 
either side of it. “White light” is the called, chemical combination ensues and commonly known as the “Swedish 
result of the blending of these colours. a large quantity of heat is given off. Lime Nightingale." 

LI GHT C URE. See Finsen. treated in this way is known as slaked LINEN, a cloth made of the fibres ol 

UGHTFOOT, JOSEPH BABBER, h. at lime. The most important compound the flax plant. The fibres which occur In 
livcrpool. 1828, d 1889, became Bishop of lime is clilorlde of lime, commonly the stem of the plant are separated from 
of Durham, 1879. Ho was one of the called ble.sching powder. one another by soaking them in water, 

finest Biblicad scholars of the 19tli century, LIMELIGHT, a light which may be They are tlien dried the woody portions 
and in addition to writing several brilliant obtained by projecting an ordinary bunsen removed and the fibres separated by 
commentaries on the raiiline Epistles and flame upon a piece of quicklime. The combing into longs and shorts. ThS 
on tlie writings of the Early Esthers, lie latter becomes Incandescent, and a remaining operations are spinning the yam 
assisted in the revision of the Authorised brilliant white light of high illuminating and weaving it into cloth. The chief unen 
Versi on of the New Testament. power is produced. Instead of the manufacturing districts of the British 

LIGHTHOUSE, a beacon which is placed bunsen flame, a mixture of coal gas Isles are In Ulster, Fife and Forfar. In thi 
on some prominent part of tlie coast, on and oxygen, or of hydrogen and oxygen, former district, fine linen goods are made ; 
S reef, or at the entrance to a harbour, is generally used. Limelight is used for Dunfermline specialises in table linen ; 
The modem ligU^ouse is constructed magic lanterns and for scenic effects in and the coarser goods, such as canvas, 
usually of ^anite, and iscylindrical in form, theatres. are made at Dundee, Montrose, etc. 

The lamp is usually an oil lamp, the wicks LIMERICK, the chief port on the west There is also some linen manuhi^ured 
being arranged in concentric rings. The coast of Ireland, is situated at the head in Yorkshire, at Barnsley and Leeds, 
light la either continuous or of the flash of the estuary of the Shannon. Its exports LINGUA FRANCA, " Free Tongue," the 
variety. In order to increase the brilli- include bacon and dairy produce. Limer- dialect employed in intercourse between 
ency of the light, reflectors or lenses are ick was the hist town in Ireland to sur- Europeans and the inhabitants of the 
used. In each case the result is the same, rendv’ to WilUam 111., and then the coast regions of North Africa and tlie 
the rays are all sent out parallel to one inhabitants surrendered to General Oinkel, Levant. It is a corrupt form of Italian, 
another, and thrown where they arc on condition that they sliould not be witli an admixture of words from other 
required. The flash light is produced punished, and that they should retain languages, and proves of great use to 
either by causing the light \iith its rellcc- their religious liberties. These conditions travellers and business men trading in 
tors, etc., to revolve, or by shutting off the were embodied in the Treaty of Limerick, those districts. The term is also applied 
light by means of a screen, the apparatus 1691. The Protestant parly at Dublin to any similar mixture of tongues used in 
being moved by clockwork. Every irnpor- repudiated this treaty, and Limerick was commercial intercourse, c.g., the Pidgin 
tant lighthouse has its own distinctive for some time after known as ‘ the city of of tlie East, 

flash, wliich is obtained by producing the violated treaty.” LINIEVITCK, GENERAL, 6. 1843 ; 

long and short flashes nt varying intervals, LIMESTONE, or calcium carbonat;c, is a Ilussian general who saw active service 
or, occasionally, by giving both rod and one of the most abundant of the rocks against the Tartars, in the Russo-Turkish 
white flaslies. which compose the crust o^ the earth. War, and during the Boxer rising in China. 

LIGHTNING* the name given to the Ordinary limestone, so called, is a hard Diuing ^he Uus.so- Japanese War he 
flash observed wlien an exchange of elec- compact ro<’k with a grey or bluish grey commanded tlie Ilussian left, and offered 
trlcity occurs between one cloud and colour, it is slightly soluble in water the most stubborn resistance to the 
another, or between a cloud and the earth, containing carbon di-oxide. When water Japaueso advance. After the Battle of 
It thus corresponds to the spark which may which contains calcium carbonate in Mukden he ncceeded Kuropatkin as 
be obtained by means of an electrical solution evaporates the latterisleftbehind, conimander-in-chief. 
machine. Lightning is usually classified and thus stalactites and stalagmites are IdNNiE'Ui CAR'OLUS,6.1707,d.l77», 
into forked lightning, sheet lightning and commonly found in limestone districts a famous Swedish botanist. He intro- 
ball lightning. Tlie last Is of some- in which caverns usually abound. Ghalk duced a classification of plants based upon 
what rare occurrence. Forked lightning and statuary marble possess the same the sexual system, which possessed the 
la usually wavy in character and docs not chemical composition as limestone ; in merit of simplicity, but has since given 
in the least, resemble tlie conventional fact, to scientists, they are known as wk v to one more scientific, which is based 
pictures of it. When it occurs below the limestone. upon the comparison of all the organs of 

horizon, its reflection in the upper parts LIN 'ACRE, THOMAS, b. 1460, d, 1521, the plant. Unnaeiis was one of the 
of the atmosphere gives rise to the a celebrated physician, who was for some pioneers in the modem study of natural 
lightni ng of the slioet variety. time private physician to Henry VIU., science. 

LIGNTFE, sometimes called brown coal, and was one of the founders of the Royal IJNOLEUM, a floor covering composed 
Is a kind of partially carbonised wood. College of Pliyslcians. of ground cork, colouring matter and 

It is formed when peat, which has subsided LINCOLN, the capital ol Lincolnshire, oxidised linseed oU. A certain proportion 

some distance in the earth, is submitted is situated on the river Witham. It is an of gum and the colouring matter necessary 
to a moderate pressure. lagnite contains Important agricultural centre, manu- to produce the ground colour required are 
about 55 per cent, of pure carbon, as factures agricultural implements, and added to the oil, and the whole is formed 
against about 85 per cent, found in good possessing one of the largest horse-fairs in into a paste by mixing it intimately with 
eoal. England. IJncoln cathedral is famo'is the ground cork. The paste is theu 

liTTXIP!, an important manufacturing for its magnificent towers and its beauU- pressed on to a backing of stout canvas 
tovra situated in tlie north of France, £ul angel choir. The town was a place and allowed to dry, after which patterns 
near the Belgian border. It mannfacturee of con.slderablc Importance under both the in various colours may be printed on the 
textiles of ail kinds, iron goods and sugar ; Romans and Saxous ; population about upper surface. 

population about 220,000 49,000. LDISEED. the seed of the flax plant, 

ULLIBULERO, the name applied to a LINCOLN, ABRAHAM. 5. lu Kentucky, from which a valuable oil is extract^ 
political song aimed at James II., and 1809, d. 1865, was tlie bixteentli president linseed oil Is used in the manufacture ot 
very popular in England previous to the ©f the United States. He vos elected in varnishes and printers’ ink, and, mixed 
Revolution, 1688. It derives its name 1861, the election being fought largely on with lime-water iortns a valuable remedy 
from the refrain which ran “ Lullibulero, the slavery question. Tlic civil war broke under the name of “ Carron-oil,” for 
builen — a — lah," The words, which are out shortly afterwards, and much of the burns, llie seeds, after the oil has beta 

mere doggerel, were written by Wharton suctress of the Federal government was extracted, are used as food for cattle, 

and were set to music by Hen’-y Purcell, due to his perseverance and practical good LEPTON, SIR THOMAS, b. at Glasgow, 
LILLIPUT, a country mentioned in sense. He was re-elected president, 1865, 1850. Starting life as a small retail 
Swift’s " Gulliver’s Gravels,” wliich was but was assassinated in the following year dealer, he gradually built up a huge 

Inhabited by a race of pygmies no bigger by John Wilkes Booth. business, with branches in all the most 

than one of Gulliver’s fingers. LINCOLN, FAIR OF, the name f^ven to important towns in England, acquired ten 

LIMA, the capital of Peru, is situated a battle fought near Lincoln 1217, in an <l coffee estates in Ceylon, and devdoped 
• few miles from the Pacific coast. It Is which Uie Earl ol Pembroke, acting as an extensive cold storage b^lneas In tto 
▼•w: unhealthy and much troubled by regent for Henry HI., defeated Louis, son U uited States. In 1899, 1901, 19M 

•erthquakes, Lima contains the tomb of Philip II. of France. The battle is so he attempted, without success, to win the 

O 
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WQild*luiioi» jrecihtlng trophy, tho expartsi tnanofacturad goods of sU kinds. LOBOVB1» ft sMl fish whkb is fo»t|dlft 
Azne^Oap. He wftsknighted in 1898, LlTcrpool,forlongavinageofllttlelnttt6Bt, l^nom^in^s^owwetonftrooild 
ftreft^ » baronet in 1909. dates its impcntanoo from the opening np the Briti^ WuJah-blatik iMt 

UQtHWIL a mixture of alcohol and water of the South Lancashire coalfield and the colour whilst Uring, ^ough on bolUiw, . 
HftTomed i^h the oU obtained from some rise of the cotton industry, in the 18th the colour changes to a brilliant red. 
fnilt. The best knownliqueurs are Ourapoa, century. (For population, etc., seep. 902.) sters are cai^vcsrous, and ^caught lu 
Ifaraeditno, Kirach, Benedictine and UVBRY, the name given to the diatinc- traps of ^<*er work, which have been 
Chartreuse. tire dross which is worn by the household baited wit h dead fish. ^ 

USBOIV. the capital of Portugal, is servants of the wealthy, m feudal times IX)CH UBVEN, a lake tttuatM m me 
situated upon a magnificent harbour, at the servants of the household formed a county of Kinroea, Scotland. It contai^ 
the mouth of the Tagus. It does fighting force in war time, hence the origin several islands, upon one of which formerly 
considerable trade with South America, of the distinctive dress. The members stood Loch Leven castle, in which Mary 
Madeira and the Azores, and is a port of of the various companies of the City of Queen of Scots was imprisoned by the 
call fw the Cape Liners, Lisbon was London formerly wore distinctive dresses Scott ish n obles, 1667-1668. 
a place of considerable importance under or liveries, and hence are often known as LOOKE, JOHN, 6. in Somerset, 1632, 
the Bomans, and from the 8th to the 12th the City liverymen. d. 1704, one of tbo greatest of English 

century was held by the Moors. In 1756 LIVERT COMPANIES, of which there philosophical writers. He was a cloeo 
it was ^most entirely destroyed by a are seventy-eight in London, consisted friend of the Earl of Shaftesbury, and on 
terrible eartiiquake, and since that date originally of the members of the various the latter going into oaile, 1682, Lockf 
has been practically rebnUt trades exercised within the city. Ad- accompanied liim. He Uvm in Holland 

LISTER, JTOSl^BL 6. 1827, a dis- mission is by inheritance or by payment, until the Restoration. His greatest work, 

tinguished surgeon v^o occupied the post [Tlcfer to ** I.lvcrv Companies *' in Inder.] entitled ** Essay concerning Human Under* 
of “ Surgeon-Extraordinary »’ to Queen LIVINGSTONE^ DAVID. 6- at Blantyre, standing,” took him nearly twenty years 
Victoria, who In 1890 created him a baron, near Glasgow, 1818, d. 1873, a famous to write, and is still regarded as one of the 
He is one of the leading authorities on missionary and explorer, who spent the finest works of its kind. His other works 
bacteriology, and is famous as the intro- greater part of his life in Soutliern and Include ** A Troatiset. upon Government,” 
ducer of the antiseptic treatment in Central Africa. Ho discovered Lake and ” Some Thoughts concerning Educa- 
performing surgical operations. Nganil and the Victoria Palls, and explored lion.” 

LISZT, FRANZ, 6. in Hungary, 1811, parts of the Zambesi basin as well as tlic LOCUST, winged in^octe. like ilie graps- 
d. 1888, a celebrated musician. He was district in the neighbourhood of the great hopper, from 3 to 8 inc-hos in length. The 
one of the most brilliant pianists of his lakes. In 1871 fears wore entertained best known species la that known us the 
day, and his own musical compositions for his safety, and Stanley was i«ent to find ” Migratory Locust ” which infests Soutli- 

are very numerous. him. They mot at Ujiji, but livingstone em Asia and Africa. These locusts travel 

LITHOG'BAFHY, a method of printing resolved to remain where he was. Two about in enormous numbers, eating cverj 
in which ciilcureous stones take the place years later, 1873, he succumbed to greenthingthey meet willi, and converting' 
of blocks or type. In this method of dysentery. His heart w'as buried in large areas of fertile country into an 
printing advantage Is taken of tlie follow- Afi ica, but his body was brought to Eng- absolute desert. It is impfX5-.;ib!c to arrest 
ing facts, namely, that stones of the class lan d an d buried in w^tminster Abbey. or divert their fligiit, and vii-itations from 
used rapidly absorb grease, and that tivo LIVY (Titus Livlus), b. 69 B.O., d. 17 a.d., thorn are the prelude to a period of lamine. 
greasy substances will mix, but that water was one of the ^eatest of the Latin prose Wiihin restricted areas their advance is 
and grease will not. Stated simply the writers and historians. He spent the checked by digging watcr-trouches or by 
process is as follows : — A drawing is made greater part of his life at the Court of tlie laying waste with fire a strip of territoiy 
upon the stone by means of a pen or brush, Emperor Augustus, and wrote a history that crosses their direction of progress, 
the ink used being very greasy ; a wet of Romo, only one-fourth of which is In many districts the insects are eaten, 
roller is then passed over the stone causing extant. after being roasted or salted, 

the parts not inked to become damp. LIZARD, a reptile conunon in most LODESTAR, literally ** a guiding star,^ 
Thus certain parts of the stone have of the tropical and temjierate districts the name api>licd in general to any star 
absorbed grease, and others, water, of the globe. Many species are recognised, by moans of which a ti-avellor determines 
Now, If the stone be inked by means of one of which is poisonous. The length of the direction in whic’u he is journeying ; 
a roller, tlie ink will adhere only to those the lizard varies from a few inches up to it is most frequently applied to the Nortii 

S ortions which are already greasy, the nearly 6 feet. It usually possesses four f’ole Star, 
amp portions being left quite clean, legs, though occasionally some or ail of its LODGE, OLIVER JOSEPH, 6. 1851, 
Thus an impression of the drawing may | legs may be at>scnt. Four species arc scientist ; pioneer of w inless tolegr.iphy. 
be obtained. found in tlie British Isles. prominent in paychical research, w ritcr of 

LITMUS, a blue pigment which is LLAMA, an animal which Is a native ” Man and tie Universe/' and a “Cate- 
obtained from a species of lichen. From of South America. In many respects It chism for Parents and Teachers.” 
the fact that acids cause the litmus to turn resembles the camel, though it is smaller LOFO'DEN ISLANDS, a chain of Islands 
red, it is used by chemists as a test for and posseesosnohump. It is usually about situated off the west coast of Norw'ay, 
licids. If the reddened litmus be placed 3 fe^a higli, and is covered with long hair, within the Arctic Circle. The waters m 

In a liquid of an alkaline nature, it reverts either black or white iu colour. The llama the neighbourhood form one of the most 

to its original colour, and thus it can also is a valuable beast of burden, and is closely valuable fislung grounds in the world, tha 
be used as a test for alkalies. allied to the vicuna, alpaca, and guanaco. fish being mainly cod and herring. The 

LITRE, a measure of capacity used in LLANDUDNO, a popular watering place season lasts from January to April or May. 
the .Metric System. See “ Aletric System ” situated in Carnarvonshire, in the neigh- Between two of the islands, towards Uie 

bourhood of Great Orme's Head ; popula- south of the group, occurs the whirlpool 
LTPILE PARLIAMENT, sometimes tion about 9,500. called the Maelstrom. 

called ” Bareboues Parliament,” was LLANOS, the name given to the exien- ^OQ, a simple apparatus used to 

summoned by Cromwell, 1653, and sive plains in the northern parts of South determine the velocity of a sliip. It 

consisted of 140 members, all of whom America, in Venezuela and parts of consists of a triangular piece of wood, 

were nominees of ” Indcpondent ” min- Colombia. They are grassy plains, with wcigiited in such a way that it floats In 
fsters of the Gospel. They did practically here and there patches of woodland, and a vertical position. It Is connected with 
nothing, and resigned after sitting for tliey make excclient grazing grounds, the Jogline at two of its comers. TJie log- 
about five mouths. The total area of the Llanos Is about line is divided Into lengths usually equal 

LIVADIA. (1) The name given by the i 60 000 square miles. to of a nautical mile, tiie points of 

Turks to that portion of Greece which ia LLOYD'S. Seo Commercial Dictionary, division being indicated by different 

bounded on the north by Thessaly and LOAD LINE, the mark placed on the coloured pieces of cloth ; the first twenty 

on the soutii b;^ the Gulfs of Corinth and sides of British ships to Indicate the fathoms are usually undivided. The 

Aegina. (2) Tim namo of a summer evtrem© limit of immomion permitted by method of using the log Is as follown 

reftldcnco of tlie Czar of Iluasia, in the the Board of Trade in loading them with One man stands with a half-minute sand 
Crimean Peninsula. cargo. Tlie mark, which is also known fjiass. whilst another throw's the log over- 

LIVERPOOL, the second largest town as Pllmsoll’s mark, from the efforts made board ; owing to the resistance of the 
and seaport of England, ia situated on the by Samuel PlirasoU to secure the passing water it remains practically stationary, 
nortiieni shore of the estuary of the of the Merchant Shipping Act of 1876. and the log-line commences to run out. 
Mersey. Its docks extend for a distance consists of a circle with a horizontal line As soon as the first division passes over 
of about 7 milea. A large portion of passing through its centre. the bvilwark the sand-glass is turned, and 

them are included in Bootle, a northeni LOADSTONE, or magnetic iron ore, is as soon as the «and has run out, the leugtii 

suburb of Liverpool, now forming aseparate so called from tlie fact that it poetesses of rope which has passed over is carefully 
municipal borough; population about the power of attracting iron— the word noted. Since the lengths into whi<fii toe 
60,000. The principal imports are raw meaning ” leading ” or ” drawing-etono.” log-line is divided beer the same ratio to 
cotton, grain, cattle and timber, and it It is foond in large quantities in Sweden, a nautical mile (1: 120) ae a half miniibe 
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iwji. fco ilxty minutes* the number of 
llttgtbii (or knots) gives the velocity at 
, the ship in nautical miles per hour. 
Many patent logs are now in nso, but their 
eonstruction is of an eiceedingly com- 
plicated nature. 

_Loo, Ema a character in one of 
iusop's Fables. The frogs desired a 
king* and Jupiter sent them an ordinary 
log of wood. They were dissatisfied with 
this, and Jupiter sent them a stork, 
which promptly commenced to devour its 
sublects. 

LOGIC, the science of pure reason or 
the science of the laws of correct thinkins. 
It may be divided into two brandies, 
called respectively Deductlye and Induc- 
tive Logic. Deductive logic is that branch 
which deals with the establishment of 
particular from general propositions, and 
Inductive logic deals with tlie establish- 
ment of general truths from particular 
propositions. 

LOGWOOD, tlie wood of a tree which 
grows in Central America, and which is 
lacported in large quantities from Hon- 
duras. Tlie tree grows to a height of 
about 40 feet, and its w'ood furnishes a 
most valuable dye. The harder parts of 
the tree are cut into small pieces and 
tlioroaghly soaked, the resulting liquid 
being of a reddL<<h-brown colour. This 
can be changed to red, blue green, etc., 
by the addition of certain mineral salts, 
and thus a dye of almost any colour may 
be obtained. 

LOHENGRIN, is the hero of a German 
mediteval poem, the son of Farsi val. Ho 
liberated Elsa, daughter of the King of 
Drabant, but concealed hia name, being 
pestered to reveal it when he had achieved 
fame in fighting against the Huns and 
Saracens, he was carried away by a white 
swan. The story forms the foundation of 
one of Wagner’s best operas. 

LOIRE, the longest river of Prance, 
rises in the Oevennes. After flowing for 
some distance In a northerly direction, it 
bends to the west and empties itself into 
the Bay of Biscay, after a course of about 
600 milos. The Lower Loire flows through 
one of the most fertile dietricte in France, 
Its principal tributaries are the Allicr, 
Vienne and Sarthe, and tlie largest towns j 
upon its banks are Orleans. Tours, Angers 
and Nantes. 

LOIXARDS, a name applied to the ’ 
followers of John Wyclif. The Lollards 
were regarded ns heretics by the Church, 
and In 1401 one of their leaders, William 
Bawtre, was burnt at the stake. They 
objected to the use of church decorations, 
images, and the celebration of the mass, and 
are regarded by many as the precursors 
of the Reformation. The or^n of llio 
word ** Lollard ” is uncertain. It may 
be derived from the Low German “ Inllen,^’ 
*• to Bing,*‘ or it may be the name of one 
of the early leaders. 

LOMBARDIL Italian merchants who 
first settled in England in the 13th century. 
Th^ gave a great impetus to trade, and 
were for a long time the only persons who 
curried on any sort of banking. Our 
kings often found It convenient to borrow 
from tiiem. Lombard Street perpetuates 
thdr memory. 

LONDON. the capital of England and 
the largest city in tlie world, is situated 
at the head of the estuary of the Thames. 
The administrative county of London has 
an area of over 117 square miles, and 
ofmtaina a population of more than 4) 
giUions. It extends from Highgate and 
nampetead on the north to Sydenham 
Woolwich on the 
y** *9.^mmeramith and Putney on the 
Inolu^ve). The for^gn element 
wore 


London returns Mxty-one membera to the 
House of Commons. For municipal 
purposes it la divided into twenty-seven 
boroughs, in addition to the cities of 
London and Westminster. The affairs 
of the city of London are managed by the 
City Corporation, and the general local 
authority for the remainder of London is 
the County Council. The Lord Mayor is 
elected by the former body. The port 
of London extends from London Bridge 
to Blackwall, and La one of the largest and 
busiest in the world. Its imports and 
exports are of a most miscellaneous 
character. The industries carried on in 
Loudon are both numerous and varied; 
among the moat important are brewing, 
distilling, the manufacture of tobacco and 
cigars, sugar refining, the making of 
musical instruments, cabinet mamng, 
clothing, boots and shoos, printing, ship- 
building and the manufacture of marine 
engines and boilers. The principal places 
of interest are the Houses of Parliament, 
Westminster Abbey, St. Paul’s Cathedral, 
the Mansion House, the British Museum, 
South Kensington Museums, the Law’ 
Courts and the Tower. 

LONDON BRIDGE connects the City 
of London with tlie borough of Southwark . 
The present structure was designed by 
John Ronric, and was commenced In 1824. 

It is a handsome granite bridge with 
a length of over 300 yards. The first 
bridge mentioned in hiptory was a wooden 
one, whl(;b was destroyed In 1091 by a 
storm ; the first stone l*'*‘idge was built 
in the 12th century; it was lined with 
houses on both sides, and in the middle 
was a chapel dedicated to St. d’homas of 
Canterbury. 

LONDONDERRY, a seaport situated or 
the north coast of Ireland at tfie mouth 
of the Foyle. The exports are inidnly 
dairy produce, and the town contains 
some linen factories and distilleries. It 
is famous for the bravo stand made by its 
inhabitants against the army of James IJ., 
1689 ; population about 40,000. 

LONDON GAZETTE. the government 
oflifiial new’.^paper. In it are published 
proclamations and orders, etc., and otlier 
official notifications. All bankruptcy pro- 
ceedings are published in it, and all legal 
announcements required by law. It is 
Issued on Tuesdays and Fridays. 

LONGFELLOW. HENRY WADS- 
WORTH, b. in Maine, 1807, d. 1882, one 
of the most famous of American poets. 
Diwing the years 1835-1854 he occupied 
the chair of Modem languages at Harvard 
U ni versity. Among his bwt known works 
are “ Evangeline,” “ Song of Hiawatha," 

" Courtship of Miles Standish ’’ and '* The 
Golden Legend.” The work of Long- 
fellow appeals much more strongly to 
British readers than is usually the case 
with the wor k of American poet^. 

LONG FIRM, the name given to a par- 
ticular variety of fraud or swindling. 

A Long Firm fraud is one in which a 
number of persons, under the pretence of 
opening a business, secure the delivery of 
a large quantity of goods upon credit; 
with these they decamp and renew their 
operatio ns in another district. 

LONGITUDE, distance east or west from 
some fixed line. For most countries, in 
accordance with the decision of the 
Geodetic Congress of 1884. tliis line is the 
meridian passing tiirough Greenwich 
Observatory. But Frencu maps still 
reckon from Paris, and Portuguese maps 
from Ferro. 

LONG PARLIAMENT, the name given 
to the parliament which conducted the 
civil war. It was aummoDed in 1040, and 
Its first work was the Impeachment of 
Strafford and Laud, It then drew up the 
Oxand iUn^oisrixanoe which led Charlesl. to 


attempt the arrest of the** Five Members.” 

In 1648 the ITosbyterian members, to th« 
number of about 100, who refused to sit is 
judgment upon Charles, were excluded, 
the act of expulsion being known a.<( IMde’s 
Purge. The remnan^ fifty-three in 
number, known as the Bump Parliament, 
continued to sit until 1658, when Cromwell 
expelled the members and closed tlie H ouse 
of Oommons. On the death of Cromwell 
It was recalled by the army, dismissed by 
Lambert, recalled again by Monk, and 
finally, in 1660. the year of the Restora- 
tion, after Issuing writs for a now parlia- 
ment, it dissolved itself. 

LORDS. HOUSE OP. Refer to 
LOBEL^ a cliff about 430 feet in 
height, situated upon the bank of the 
Rhino, a few miles below Bingen. Accord - 
ing to tradition, the Lorelei is the tibode 
of a siren ; it is the subject of an unfluished 
work by Mendelssohn. 

LORENZO MARQUES, a town and 
harbour of Portuguese East Africa, on tlie 
north side of Delogoa Bay. It is one of 
the few really good harbours on the cast 
coast of Africa, and is the best port for 
Pretoria, to W'lilch tlicre is a railway; 
popula tion about 7000. 

LOBETTO. a small town situated In 
Italy, near Ancona. In the cathedral of 
Loretto Is showm a small building known 
as the Casa Santa^ which is said to bo the 
house In which Christ dw’elt at Nazareth, 
and wlilch was miraculously deposited at 
Loretto during tho 13th century. The 
town is, in consequence, much visited by 
pilgrims. 

LOTHIANS, THE, the three counties of 
Haddingtc''., Edinburgli, and I.inlitiigow’, 
in Scotland. For some centuries the 
whole district from Tweed to Forth w’flu 
called Lothian, and formed part of the 
Anglian TCingdora of Northumbria, but in 
1018 it was t.ikon by the Scots, and the 
name got restricted to the portions aiiova 
ment ioned . 

LOTTEivY, a kind of gambling in wdiich 
prizes are all oil ’)y chance. In an 
ordinary lottery, each person participating 
buys a ticket, wliich bears a certain number. 
The prize winners are determined in tho 
following way: tickets, which aro num- 
bt*red similarly to the lottery tickets issued, 
are placed in a hollow cylinder ; whilst In 
another cylinder aro placed an equal 
number of tickets, on some of whiiffi aro 
inscribed the various prizes offered, the 
remainder being left blank. A ticket is 
drawn simultaneously from each cylinder, 
and when a prize ticket appears, tiio 
ticket drawn at the same time from the 
other cylinder indicates the winner. Tho 
operation is continued until all the prize- 
winners have, been determined. IjoUeriea 
are illegal in England, but in moat Euro- 
pean countries they are allow'od, under 
very stringent State supervision. It is 
worthy of notice that a portion of tJio 
money required to establish the British 
Museum was raised by means of a lottery, 
LOTUS-EATERS, a peoido of Libya, 
North Africa, who lived in tho Byrtio 
district around the gulf now called Sidra, 
The lotus is still plentiful there. Jl is a 
prickly shrub with a sweet fruit, from tho 
juice of which a wine made. When 
Ulysses’ sailors, after their long w.ai)dor- 
inga, had tasted the fruit, they had no 
longer a d esire t o return home. 

LOTUS, THE SACRED, a kind of water- 
lily that grows in tho Nile and eL-ewdicro. 
It Is still regarded as sacred among tha 
Chinese and Hindus, many of w hom burn 
certain parts of the leaf and stalk before 
tile shrines of their deity. 

LOUIS XIV.. king of France, 1013-1716. 
commonly called *‘Le Grand Alonarque,** 
was toe son of Louis XIII. and Anne ol 
Auftb^a. He ascended toe tlirona whea 

rk O 
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flTa yeATB of age, and dmlng hie minority, his recorerj he deroted his life to the He was summoned to appear at Wmibs 
his mother, ssshted bj Masarin, acted as serrice of the Church. The Society of More ^e Emperor, Charles V. Hers ha 
regent. His reign was marked by a long Jesos was established about 15S0, and defended himself ably, but found It tm* 
■uocession of wan, in which England took formally recognised about ten years later, pedient to conceal himself for a time. By 
a prominent part. Louis married Maria Loyola became tiie first general of the ifiSO his followers had increased to such 
Theresa, and on her death Louise de order, and remained in office until the end an extent that he had nothing to fear fran 
Maintenon. In 1685 he revoked the Edict of his life. He was canonised in 1622. the Pope. Luther was an able writer, and 
of Mantes, thereby causing many thousand LUBBOCK, SIB JOHN. See AvOmry. his writings are fairly numerons, the meet 
Huguenots to emigrate. His reign is LUBECK, a free city of the German valuable being his translation of the Bible 
sometimes called toe Augustan age of Empire situated on the coast of the Baltic into Germ in. As a man he was entou* 
French literature; among the noted Sea. It was formerly one of toe chief siastic and excitable, but he was by 
writera who were his contemporaries were seaports in Europe, and a leading city of no means toe fanatic that bis enemies 
Hoii^re and Oorneille. Louis was the idol the Hanseatic League, but its importance represented him. He advocated peaceful 
of toe French people, but he was a despot has considerably declined of late years measures where posable, and cannot be 
in every sense of toe woi^ and toe enor- owing to the opening of toe Kaiser Wilhelm blamed for toe acts of violence committed 
mens expenditure and consequent heavy Oanal. between toe Baltic and the North by the more ignorant of his followers. B4i 
taxation his wars entailed, undoubtedly Sea, as a result of which Kiel has taken Table Talk," a collection of obiter dida, 
paved toe way for the French Bevedution much of its trade. Ttie trade of Ltlbeck at shows him to have been a man of much 
of 1789. toe present time is mainly with other Baltic personal charm. 

LOUIS ZVL, 5. 1754, d. 1793, ascended ports ; population abont 82,000. LUXOl^ a village situated in Upper 

the throne in 1774. During his i^n the LUCERNE, the capital of the canton of Eeypt, which occupies a portion of toe 
French Revolution commenced, and Louis Lucerne, is toe great tourist centre of site of ancient Thebes. In tlie neighbour- 
and bis queen, Marie Antoinette, were Switzerland. It is rituated on Lake hood are magnificent mins, among which 
guillotined. He was a man actuated by Lucerne, and in the Immediate neighbour- are those of the great temple of Bameses 
the best of motives, but was weak and in- hood are The and Mount Pilatus, II. 

competent. On his devoted head fell the both much visited by touriste ; population LTALL, EDNAf 5. at Brighton, d, 1903, 
punishment due to the selfish despotism 30,00 0. the nom de plume of Ada Ellen Bayly, 

of bis Bourbon ancestors. LUCIFER, the morning star, the name was a popular novelist. Among her best 

LOUIS NAPOLEON. Sm Napideon III. applied to Venus; but when the latter known novels are ** Donovan," ** Won by 
LOUIS PHfLiPPE, 5. 1773, d. 1850, appears as an evening star it is known as Waiting," Knight Errant " and^* Hardy 
was toe eldest son of Duke Loois of Orleans. Hesperus. From a passage occurring In Nors eman. " 

He supported toe Revolution, but was Isaiah xiv., ** How art thou fallen from LYCEUM, ^he name of an exercise ground 
suspect^ of aiming at toe crown, and heaven, O Lucifer, son of the morning," and gymnasium of Ancient Athens. It 
was compelled to leave France, 1793. Be iu which the King of Babylon is referred was here that Aristotle expounded his 
did not return until after toe faU of to, the name has been in error applied to system of philosophy, and the name 
Napoleon, having spent the intervening Sata n. has in consequence been applied since to 

time in Austria, America and England. L UCiFE k MATCHES. See Matehee. various educational establishments. 

After the Revolution of 1830, and the LUCKNOW formerly toe capital of the LYCH GATE, a churchyard gate which 
abdication of Charles X., he was elected kingdom of Oudh, is situated on both is provided wlto a roof. Lych gates are 
King of the French. He held this office banks of the Gumti, a tributary of the still to be seen in various puis of England, 
until 1848, when another revolution oo- Ganges. It is an important railway especially In toe counties on the Welsh 
curred, and he retired to England, where junction and military centre. Lucknow border. Formerly the first part of the 
his death occurred two years later. played a prominent pi^ during the Indian burial service was held at the gate of the 

LOURDES, a small town in toe south Mutiny. In the eariy days of toe Mutiny churchyard, under the shelter of the roof, 
of France, upon the river Pan, in the H was defended by Sir Henry Lawrence, LYCUR0U8, b. in the ninth century B.O., 
department of Hautes Pyr^odes. In toe •od partially relieved by General Havelock, the great lei^Iator of Sparta, where, 
neighbourhood Is a famooa sacred spring, ^he final relief was effected by Sir Oolin after death, he was hononred as a god. 
the waters of which are reputed to possess Campbel l in 1 858 ; population 264 000, LYDDITE, a very powerful explodve, 
remarkable healing properties. The town LUDDITES, the name given to the rioters named from Lydd, in Kent, where it is 
Is annually visited by a large number of ^bo during toe years 181 1-*16 wrecked manufactured. Its exact composition is 
sick and infirm persons, who come to the * large number of textile machines in tlie a government secret, but it is largely 
church of Our Lady of l^urdes and bathe towns of lisacashire, Yorkshire and toe composed of picric acid. Its shattering 
Id toe waters. north Midlands. They derived Uicir effect is about three times that of gun- 

LOVE FEASTS. See Agapae. name from one of their number, an idiot powder. 

LOVER, SAMUEL, ft. at Dublin, 1797, , LYELU SIR CHARLES, 6. In Forfar, 

d. 1868, a celebrated Irish novelist and LUKE, SAINT, toe author of the third 1797, a, 1875, toe father of modem 
song-writer. Among his best-known Gospel and of the Acts of the Apostles, geology. He showed that tlie earth of 
novels are "'Rory O’More” and “Handy ^7 profession he was a physician, but to-day baa been produced by continuous 
Andy" ; and of his songs, “ Molly Bawn,^’ became the constant ctunpanion of Saint gradual changes, and not by great and 
“ Father MoUoy," “ Four-Leaved Sham- Paal i n his m iaaionary journeys. sudden changes at long Intervals, toe 

rock" and “Qlie Low-backed Car” are LURCHER, a dog which is a cross view previously accepted. It was the 
well known. between a collie and a greyhound. It is study of his " Principles of Geology “ 

LO WE, ROBERT. Sherbrooke, Lord, noted for its intelligence and speed, and that set Darwin to work to prove the 
LOWELL, JAMES RUSSELL. 5. in ta toe favourite dog of the poacher. eanie law In Biology. 

Massachusetta, 1819, d. 1891, a^ebrated LUSIAD, toe national poem of the LYNCH LAW, the name applied to toe 
American essajist and poet. From 1857 Portugaese, was written by Camoena, administration of Justice by the mob. It 
until 1862 he acted as editor of the Atlantic 1372. It deals with toe deeds of Vasco ^9 practised in certain lawless districts 
Monthly, and on resigning that poet da Gama and toe various Portuguese of toe southern United States. The term 
became editor of the Notto American navigators and soldiers who bad been {g said to have arisen In the state of 
Review. His best known works are “ My engaged in planting colonies in the East Virginia, where one of the early settlers, a 
Study Windows," a series of essays, and an d Wes t Indies. farmer named Lynch, set himself up as 

** The Biglow Papers," a collection <A LUTE, a musical Instrument which was an unofficial judge, 
poems in vvbicb he gives his views on some formerly much used, but which is now LYONESSE, toe country of King Arthur, 
of the social aud political problems then regarded almost as a curiosity. It closely was probably situated somewhere in 
agitating toe minda of American people, resembled the guitar, and aometimes pos- Cornwall. According to tradition It 
LOWESTOFT, a fishing town, and sea- seased as many as twenty-four strings. occupied a position between Land's End 
side resort of Suffolk, 9 miles south of LUTHER, MARTIN, 5. 1483, d. 1546, and toe ScUly Islands, and is now beneath 
Tarmootb. It is a dean and well-built was perhaps toe greatest of toe religious the Atlan tic O cean, 
town, with a fine esplanade and good piers, reformers of the 16tb centory. He was LYON KING OF ARMS, the Scottish 
Tht diff on which it is built forms part of educated for toe law, but in 1505 be be- official who superintends toe armorial 
Lowestoft Ness, the most easterly cape of came a monk. In 1517 Luther published bearings of all toe noblemen and gentlemen 
England ; pop nlation 80,000. a series of propositions condemning the sale of the kingdom. With his heralds and 

LOW SUNDAY, toe name given to the of Indulgencea. These were at once de- pursuivants be is also responsible for all 
Sunday which follows Easter Day. dared to be heretical, and he was sum- public ceremonials and prodamaUons. 

LOYOLA, IGNATIUS DEI 3. in Spain, moned to appear at Rome. He declined His state costume is very gorgeous. 

1491, d. 1556, toe founder at toe order of to go and was excommunicated, 1520. LYONS, the second laigeat dty cA 
Jesuita, or as ft is properiy called tot Lather now broke away entirely from toe France, is situated on the Rhone, at thi 
“Sodetyof Jmus.** L^ola was originally Roman Catholic Church. He burnt toe lunction of that river with the Saone. Ii 
a addier, and was severdy wounded whilst Papal bull at Wlttenburg, and proceeded is toe lar^ BUk-manufacturine town li 
serring in toe anny cA Ewdiaand V. Oa to toe fonnatioa of a reformed church. Europe. The Greeks eRtabUshed a coloni 
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$X Ljooa about 560 B.C., and it was a place 
or aome importance in the time of the 
Hoa nana , population 470.000. 

^LTTTOir. EDWABD BULWER (first 
Baron Lytion). 8ce Bxilwn-J^tton, 

BTSE* the most ancient of stringed 
inatruments. It possessed seven strings, 
but no stops, and consequently was 
capable of producing but seven not^ It 
was played either with the fingers or with 
a ** plectrum." 

LTRIO, originally a piece of poetry 
wnioh was capable of being set to music, 
aad sung to the accompaniment of the 
lyre. It is the name given generally to 
that species of poetry in which the writer 
expreases his own emotions. 

MAB. QUEEN, a queen of the fairies, 

the subject of an early poem written by 
Ehelley. ^ 

MAC, a Gaelic prefix, found in the names 
of persons, and signifying “ son of.” 

MACADAM, JOHN LOUDON, h. at Ayr, 
1766, d. 1836 ; the inventor of a method 
of making and mending roads known as 
"macadamising.” The method is ex- 
tremely simple. Fra^enta of some hard 
TtKk are placed upon we surface of the road 
to the depth of six inches or more ; these 
are pressed together, some binding sub- 
stance being scattered over them, and a 
hard compact surface is thus obtained. A 
new kind of macadam called tar-mac is 
nov/ largely used. In tills the stones are 
first covered with tar, and when rolled 
produce a hard, smooth surface like Uiat 
of asphalt roads. 

MACAO, a small island situated at tlie 
mouth of tlie Canton lliver. It is about 
2} square miles in area, and belongs to 
PortugaL The inhabitants are engaged 
in the tea, silk, and opium trades. 

MACARONL a foodstuff prepared in the 
form of long pipes or tlireads, the latter 
form being known usually as vermicelli. 
It consists of wheaten flour and water, and 
is made principally in Italy. 

MACAULAY, THOMAS BABINGTON, 
j>. in Leicesteishiie. 1800, d. 1859; a 
lamous essayist ana historian. In 1830 
he entered parliament, but resigned shortly 
afterwards to take up the post of legal 
adviser to the Indian government. 
Heturning to England, he was appointed 
Becretaiy of State for War in the Liberal 
Ministry, an office be held for three years. 
His present reputation is based upon his 
writings, of wxiich the best known are a 

History of England, from 1685-1697,” 
** Essays,” and *' The Lays of Ancient 
Borne." Much of his best work was 
published in the Edinburgh Review. He 
was created a peer in 1857 in acknowledg- 
ment of his great literary ability. 

MACBETH, a ruler of the Scottish 
district of Moray during part of the lltb 
century. He murdered Duncan, king of 
Scotland, and seized the throne, 1140. 
After reigning for 17 years, he was killed 
in a battle with Malcolm, the son of Duncan, 
1167. These historical facts are embodied 
in Shakespeare’s noble tragedy, Macbeth, 

MACCABEES, a family of heroic patriote 
who delivered the Jews horn the tyranny 
of Antiochus Epiphanes, King of Syria, 
175-164 B.O. The most famous of these 
leaders w'ere Mattathiaa and bis son 
Jndas Maocabscus. The latter, who suc- 
ceeded bis father, 167 B.C., completed the 
deliverance of bis countrymen. His 
brother Jonathan became prince and high- 
priest, and the sovereignty ol the Jewish 
nation was exercised by other Maccabaean 
princes until 37 B.O. This dynasty of 
priest-princes is usually called the Aa- 
moniean dynasty. 

_MbCLUBB,Sm ROBERT. 5. at Wexford, 
1807, 4. 1873 ; a famous Arctic explorer. 
Be took part in the search expedition 
organised to find Sir John Franklin in 
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are pessible, but a water jacket is neceesaiy 
to keep the temperature down. The amount 
of water laed is about a gallon, and at the 
rate of 400 shots per minute, this is boiling 
in about 90 seconds. The Hotchkiss and 
the Colt are not provided with this jacket. 
In these the heat is dissipated by increas- 
ing the surface of the barrel, and so 
quickening the radiation of the beat. In 
^e Hotchkiss this increase is effected by 
fitting metal rings on the barrel ; in the 
Colt, by using a very thick barrel. In 
both forma the mechanical operations ars 
effected by using a portion of tbe gas pro- 
duced by the explosion of the powder. 
They are much simpler in construction 
than the Maxim. The rate of discharge 
is slightly higher in the Hotchkiss than the 
other two, MX) per minute against about 
400, whilst the range of tbe Maxim is 
greatest, about 2,500 yards against 
2 , 000 . 

MACINTOSH, CHARLES, 5. at Glasgow. 
1766, d. 1843 * a celebrated chemist, tbe 
inventor of the fabric of which macintosh 
cloaln are made. It consists of a thin 
sheet of india-rubber sandwiched between 
two sheets of woven fabric. 

MACBLAY, CHARLES, b. 1814, d, 1889 ; 
journalist, popular poet, and war corre- 
spondent. His real forte was song- 
writing : ** Cheer, Boys, Cheer,” ” There's 
a Good Time Coming," and "To the 
West,” set to music by Henry Russell, 
took the world by storm. He was war 
correspondent to the Times during 
the American Civil W ar. 

MACKAY, JOHN WILLIAM, b. in 
Dublin, 1831, d. 1902 ; the " Silver King,” 
w’ent to New York when quite young. In 
Uie rush to Nevada be was one of tbe 
first, aitd acquired great wealth through 
his shares in the ** Bona nza ” silver mine. 

MACKENZIE RIYER, a Canadian 
river, rising in the Rocky mountains, and 
flowing into the Arciic Ocean. It is about 
1,100 miles In length, reckoning from 
Great Slave Lake. It was discovered and 
explored In 1789 by Alexander Mackenzie, 
an officer of the North West Fur Company, 
MACKENZU.. SIR. ALEXANDER. Beo 
unde- ” Explorers ” in I ndex. 

MACKENZIE, SIR MORELL, b, 1837, 
d. 1892 ; a great authority on throat 
diseases ; studied medicine in London, 
I’aris, and Vienna. He had a great share 
in establishing tlie Throat Hospital In 
GoiJen Square. His reputation caused 
him to bo summoned to attend the 
Emperor Frcuerick in 1887, whose cancer, 
however, he could not cure. II is " Manual 
of Diseases of Uie Throat and Ear" is 
a standard work. 

MACKEREL FISHING. Tbe cliief fishing 
grounds are on the south and west coasts 

, of tbe British Isles and the east coast of 

Salonika, the terminus of an important North America. Mackerel are usually 

railway from Vienna. 1 caught with a drift net, left in the water 

MACHIAVELU. HICCOLO, b. at 'during the night. In shallow wa^, 
Florence, 1469, d. 1527, a famous Italian seine nets are sometimes used. The 

diplomatist and writw. His wTitings, shoals appear in British waters in May or 

which are both political and historical, are June. a 

characterised by « calculating, cynical, MoKINLEY, WIW^ o. 1843, In the 
and unscrupulous tone. State of Ohio, d. 

MACHINE GUN. The principal machine United States from 1897 until his death. 
guM In use at the present time aie the In 1890 he was chairman of a committw 
Maxim, Hotchkiss, and Colt used r€8pe<>' bill imnoainchcavv 


1848, and in 1850 fneoeeded in making his 
way along the ncalh coast of Canada and 
discovering the north-west passage to 
India. 

MACDONALD, FLORA, a native of the 

Island of South Uist, one of tlie Hebrides. 
She assisted Prince Charles Edward to 
escape from Scotland after be bad been 
defeated at the batUe of CuUoden, 1746. 

MACDONALD. GENERAL, SIR 
HECTOR, 5. 1852, d. 1903; a gallant 
Scotsman who rose from the ranks, 
served nine years as a private in the 
Gordon Higblanders. He was promoted 
Lieutenant for Ills distinguished conduct 
at the battle of Candabar (July, 1860). 
His subsequent brilliant services, especially 
in the BatUe of Omdurman, marked him 
out for the highest place, when his sad 
death by suicide closed Lia career. 

MACDONALD, GEORGE, b. at Huntly, 
Aberdeenshire. 1824. d. 1905 ; Scottish 
poet and novelist, was educated for the 
ministry, but took to literature. All his 
novels, however, are replete with religious 
thought and purpose. "David Elginbrod.” 
'* Robert Falconer," " Malcolm." and 
* The Marqub? of Lossie,” are character- 
istic. He has written some beautiful 
l)oema. 

MACDUFF, a more or less mythical 
Individual, who lived in the lltb century. 
He is -inmetimes known as ** The Thane of 
Fife,* and is said to have assisted Malcolm, 
son of Duncan, to defeat Macl)eth, 1X57. 

MACE. (1) A weapon used in the 
Middle Ages. It was a club about five 
feet long, with a metal head studded with 
spikes. It survives at the present time i 
as an emblem of authority, used by 
public officials. (2) The outer ^ overing ol 
tlie nutmeg kernel, used as a spice, and I 
obtained from the islands of the Malay ] 
Archipelago. 

MACEDONIA, the name of a portion of 
tlie Turkish province of Rouiuelia. 
Macedonia attained the height of itspow'er 
under the rule of Alexander the Great, 
about 330 B.O. The population at the 
present time is very mixed, consisting of 
Turks, Greeks, Albanians, and W allachians. 
Partly owing to this, partly to differences 
in religion, but largely owing to Turkish 
misrule and Bulgarian intrigue, Macedonia 
is always on the verge of revolt Massacres 
are of common occurrence— the inhabitants 
suffering at the bands of both Turks and 
Bulgarians. At the present time (1904), 
the slight^t occurrence might produce 
a rebellion ; in fact it is only the fear of 
Austria and Russia that has kept Bulgaria 
from declaring war during the past two 
years. Tlie inhabitants are engaged 
mainly in the rearing of goats and sheep. 
Tlie principal productions are attar ol 
roses and carpets. Tbe chief town is 


tively by the British, French, and Ameri- 
cans. They consist of a single barrel of 
small calibre, and after tbe first discharge 
are capable ol firing a large number of 
bullets in rapid succession, tbe working 
being perfectly automatic. The gun Is 
fed from a belt or bandolier. The Maxim 
diffen from the others In that the energy of 
the recoil is used to perform the mechaniciil 
work. By it, the used cartridge is ejected, 
the gun reloaded, the lodr clc^ and the 
new cartridge fired with extraordinary 
rapidi^. Over 400 disoharges in a minute 


which drafted a revenue bill, imposing heavy 
duties upon imports, especially manu- 
factured goods. This bill is known as the 
McKinley Tariff Bill. In 1897 he was elected 
president, defeating the Republican candi- 
date, William Bryan. During his term of 
oflice, the Spanish American War wm 
fought, and the tariffs increased by the 
pacing of the Diiigley Tariff 
1901 he was re-elected, but was shot in 

Buffalo, by an anarclilat named L^lgosa. 
He was a most popular presidont, both at 
home and in Europe. 
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MACLA&Sar, XAN. B6BWats&fi,Ji>h^ 

HACLIS& DAHIEU 31806, A 1870 ; 
an artist. His bwt Imown works are tho 
two frescoes, each 46 feat long and 18 high, 
in Westminster Hall, one r^resenting ttie 
meeting of Wellington and Blncher, the 
oilier the death of Kelson. 

MAOMAHON, MARSHAL, h. 1808, 
d. 18y3 ; a French military commander. 

Be commanded the French division at 
the rttonniiig of the Malakoff, Sebastopol, 

1856. In 1850 ho led the combined French 
and Sardinian army, which inflicted a 
crnphing defeat upon the Austrians at 
Magenta, in Lombardy. During the 
Franco-Frussian War he was in command j Horace and Virgil being amongst those 


of an army corps. He was wounded, and 
surrendered to the Germans at Sedan, 
1870. In 1873 he became President of 
the Republic, an office which he resigned in 
1879, owing to disagreements with the 
Republican party. 

MACPHERSON, JAMES. 6. 1738, d. 
1796. cliiimed to be the discoverer of the 
Oasinn poems, the work of a Gaelic writer 


QENEBAL 12SPORMATION. 

MADRID. th4 capital of Spain, 
tioQ 640,000. It Is situated on a lofty and 
dreary plateau. The climate is one of 
extremes ; the summers are intensely hot, 
and the winters so cold tliat skating Is not 
imcommon. The importance of Madrid is 
purely political. Its principal buildings 
are the Royal Palace and the Royal 
Picture Gallery. 

HiEANDER, a river in Asia Minor. 
Its serpentine course has made its name 
exj)ro6.sive ot the windings of a stream. 

MiECE'NAS, a Roman statesman who 
lived in tlie time of the Emperor Augustus. 
He is famous as a patron ot literature, 


w'hom he encouraged. 

MAELSTROfil, a whirlpool situated oft 
the coast of Nmrw’ay, near the Lofoden 
Islands. It is perilous at certain states 
of tho wind and tide, but otlierwlso can 
be crossed witliout much danger. 

MAFEKING, a small town in British 
Recliuanaland. It Is one of tiie most 
important posts on tho railway from 


of the 3rd century. Ilie publication of 1 Capetown to Salisbury, and is about 700 
these poems led to a heated discussion, j miles from tho former town. It is famous 
but it has since been proved beyond a i as tho town from which Jameson started 

ij .1. x, — 1 , I Qjj famous raid in 1895 , but will be 

remembered for the heroic stand made by 
its garrison under Colonel (now General) 
Baden-Powcll during thcBoer W ar. From 
tho outbreak of the war in October, 1890, 
until the following May, it successfully 
resisted all efforts to take it. At one time 
General Oronje, with 8,000 men, attempted 
its capture, though later tho besieging 
force w'as much smaller. Altogether tho 
Boers lost during tlie siege about 1 000 
men and 6 guns. A few days before the 
actual relief by Colonel Mali on, a deter- 
mined effort ma<le by tho Boers resulted 
in the garrison taking over 100 prisouerB. 
The relief w'as effected (May 12th, 1000), 
215 days after the commencement of the 
war. Colonel Plumer, who had been 
making heroic efforts to relieve the place 
from the north, entered the town a few 
day.s later. 

fdAFFlA, a secret society whose bead- 
quarters are in Sicily. ITio society exists 
mainly for the protection of smugglers, 
though its arrowed object is the overthrow 
of the government. Its members do not 
resort to violence, except to avenge 
personal VTongs. 

MAQDALA, a stronghold in Abyssinia. 
It is situated about 9,000 feet above sea 
level. It was taken by storm and de- 
stroyed by Sir Robert Kapler in 1868, 
during the Aby.Hsinian war, 

MAGDEBURG, a strongly fortified town 
on the River Elbe. It is the capital 
of the province of Prussian Saxony, and its 
strategic importance is due to the fact tliat 
it commands the direct xoad from Cologne 
to Berlin. Its inhabitants (about 215,000) 
are mainly engaged in the manuiaoture of 
beet sugar and spirits. In the 17th 
century, the device known as the 
Magdeburg hemispheres was constructed 
by the Burgomaster, Otto von Guericke, j 
the inventor of the air-pump. It con- 
sists of two Immense hemispheres, the 
edges of which fit each other exactly, 
and is intended to illustrate the great 
pressure of the atmosphere. The burgo- 
master had the air wiilidrawn from tho 
interior of the hemispheres, and then 
attached a horse to eac^ to pull in vain 
in opposite directions. 

MAGEE, WILLIAM CONNOR, 6. 1821, 
d. 1891 ; bishop ot Peterborough tor 
twenty-three years, and Archbishop of 
York for a few weeks : combined oratorical 
gi^ of a high order, both as preacher and 
speaker, with wit, humour, and practloal 
common-sense. I 

MAGELLAN, FEBOtNANDiAPortugaese I 
navigator who in 1620, commandea the i 


dcjubt that they were Munpherson’s W’ork, 
KACRBADY. WILUAM CHARLES, 5. 
in I.oiulon, no.'J, d. 1873 ; a great 
actor. IJe Ijcgnn to net in 1810, and 
left tlie fJtage In 1851. His Shakespercan 
piiiys marked an epoch In English stage 
mariiurenieol. He was especially success- 
ful in ilacbelh, Lear, King John, and 
la go. Ills American tours ended sadly 
in * a riot promoted by his rival, Forrest, 
in win'f'li seventeen people wei'e killed. 

MADAGASCAR, the third largest island 
in the world. It is situated on tlie east 
coast at Africa, from whl h it is separated 
by tho Mozambique Oinmnol, which is 
nbont 250 miles wide. Its area is about 
230,000 square miles, and its population 
is asti mated to be nearly four millions. 
Minerals are fairly abundant, but the 
people are mainly engaged in agriculture, 
and are Tooted for their skill in metal work, 
TIjo capital is Antananarivo, and the 
chief port Tamatave ; tlie exports arc 
hides, rubber, and dyew^oods, Fince 1805 : 
it has been under French protection, the | 
rulin^T race previously being the Hovas. | 
MADEIRA ISLAND, the most important 
of a. group of islands situated in the 
Atlantic Ocean, about 700 miles west of 
Lisbon. It is a Portuguese Colony with a 
dry climate, specially suitable for con- 
sumptive patients. The population Is 
about 140,000, and the principal town 
and seaport, Funchal, Is a port of call for 
Atlantic steainera. The principal exports 
are fruit and wine. 

MADONNA, a representation, in painting 
or statuary, of tho Virgin, frequently with 
Die Child Christ. 

MAD PARLIAMENT, held at Oxiord in 
1258. The barons attended armed, and 
forced Henry ELI. to agree to tho aopoiut- 
ment of a council, wdiose special work 
was to reform tlie government of tho 
country. 

MADRAS, the third town and seaport of 
India. It is the capital of the division of 
Madras, and is situated on the east coast of 
the peninsula. Much money has been 
spent on the construction of harbour works, 
but goods have BtiU to be landed in surf 
boats and lighters. The native town is very 
u^ealthy. The principal building is 
the citadel, Fort 6t. George. Madras was 
founded by the English in 1630, and, with 
the exception of the period 1746-9. during 
which it was oconpled by the French, it has 
remained In their pOBSSseion ever einoe. 
It has now an important imlverrity. Its 
principal exports are teak, tobacco, and 
sugar, and much of its trade ia with ports 
situated to the east. a 


'Ha#.-- 

fint wbicb Mlhd fottud St 

world. He did not 6m the vmgiA 
being killed In a fight with the nattm S 
the Philippine laiands. 

HAGmA. (1) A small town in Lom- 
bardy, the scene of a battle between the 
French and Austrians in 1869, in which 
the latter suffered a severe defeat. (2) One 
of the aniliiio dyes, obtained from coal tar 
and named from the battle fought to the 
year of its discovery, 

MAGGIORE, LAOa or Lake Moggloro, 
is situated in the North of Italy, but partly 
in Switzerland. It is the second largest 
of the Italian lakes, being 39 miles long 
and 7 miles broad, and ia noted for tho 
beauty of the scenery in the neighbourbood. 
The river Ticino passes through it. 

MAGI, the priests of the ancient Persians. 
They were the teachers of tlie people, and 
were deeply versed in astrology. Tlio 
name w'os afterwards applied generally 
to men wiio possessed a reputation for 
great wisdom. 

MAGIC, the name used to account for 
any striking occurrence when the producing 
causes are unknown, or not understood. 
lu early times tlie name was applied to 
sorcery and witchcraft. 

MAGIC LANTERN, an optical instru- 
ment invented in tho 17lii century, by 
means of vriiicb an enlarged imago of 
photographs, or of pictures arid diagrams 
painted with transparent varnisii on glass 
slides, is projected on a screen in a darkened 
room. The lantern Is a cubical box, to the 
front of which is fixed a horizontsd tube 
lu two parts, one sliding witliin the other. 
At the anterior end of the movable portion 
a double convex lens is placed, and a 
second lens of small focus is Inserted at the 
junction of the fixed tube with tho lantern, 
and just behind it a slit is made for 
Inserting the inverted slides. Within tlie 
lantern is a powerful lamp, the light 
of which is adjuated in the focus of a 
concave reflector, and level with tlie tube. 
The rays are reflected on to the fixed lens, 
which dii'ccts them upon tlie slide. The 
movable lens then receiver them, and 
forms an image of the brightly illuminated 
picture, and projects It on to tho screen. 
This image may be made larger or smaller, 
by increasing or diminishing the distance 
between the two lenses. In the best 
lanterns, an arc light, or an oxyhydrogen 
lamp, is used. 

Dissolving views are produced by having 
two similar lanterns, placed side by si do, 
and directed towards the same part of tlie 
screen. A metallic diaphragm closes tho 
aperture of one lantern, while that of the 
other is being opened, and, as a result, tlie 
image projected by the one merges into 
that projected by the other. 

MAGNA OHARTA, the great charter of 
English liberty, which the barons com polled 
ELing John to sign at Uuniiyinede, near 
Staines, in 1215. It enacted: (1) that 
taxes should not be levied without toe con- 
sent of the Great Council. (2) tliat justice 
should not be delayed or denied to any man, 
(3) that no man should be Imprisoned or 
outlawed but bv the Jud^ent of hia 
equals, and by tne law of the land. It 
contamed many other clauses dealing with 
the matters which have ceased to be of 
interest at the present time, notably the 
severe forest laws, and the rights of the 
barons. It has always been regarded as 
the foundation of Britiab liberty, and haa 
been confirmed many times. 

MAGNESIA, a town in Asia Minor, 
situated near Smyrna, and now called 
Mauisa. It was at thn town that the 
attractive propertiee of the loadstone were 
discovered, hence the terma magnet, 
magnetism, eta It has also tovan iti 
name to magnesia, the oxide ol 
slum. 



Mao. 

MAGKEHSrA, The Anoiente gave the 
name waKuet to certain hard black stones, 
Varticularljr obundant in Magnoeia, in 
^ia Minor, which possessed the property 
or attracting to them small pieces of iron 
and steel. Somewhere about the llth 
century it was discovered that, if a long 
piece of tliis stone were freely suspended 
by a fine thread, it possessed the remarkable 
property of pointing north and south. 

discovery was made use of in naviga- 
tion, and, irom that time, the name 
Lodcstune, i.e,, leading stone, w'as applied 
to the natural magnet. Dr. Gilbert 
properties, and. In 
1000, he pubiiKhea the results of his 
esperimeuts. He discovered that tiie 
attractive force was greatest at two posi- 
tions on the stone. In a long piece these 
two positions are generally at or near the 
ends, and the force gradually diminishes 
TO the middle, where no attraction takes 
place. Tlie positions of greatest attrac- 
tion ho named the Poles, and tlie neutral 
Une he called tlio Equator of the magnet, 
uhe stone is an o^ide of iron, and is 
abundant in Sweden, Spain, Elba, and 
parts of the United States, though it docs 
not always possess magnetic properties. 

It has been found that the lodcstone 
has iljo power of coiuinunicathig its 
properties to small bars of steel, and 
without any loss of magnetism to itaolf. 
Tims, If a steel knitting-needle, or a piece 
of a watch-S])ring, be nibbed with one end of 
a lode.stone about twenty times, from end 
to end, in one direction only, it will acquire 
all the powers of a magnet : it will attract 
small pieces of iron or steel ; or, if balanced 
freely at the centre, will set itself in a 
position from north to soutii, and, if 
deflected from that iiosition, will oscillate 
from side to side, and at length come to 
rest pointing in the original direction, 
tlie end that pointed north at first 
always relurniiig to that position. If two 
such needles are brought close to each 
other, the norlli-seeking end (pole) of 
the one will repel tlio north-seeking i)oio 
of the other, and will exert on attr.'ictl\o 
fc.rco on the south-seeking polo. Every 
magnet, whether natural or artificial, Iras 
two poles. If it is broken into two parts, 
each part will still have two poles of 
opposite kinds. A magnetised bar of 
sb'ol retains its magnetism almost in- 
definitely, but its powers may be destroyed 
by rough usage, or by heating the bar to 
redtjc.'Js. In addition to iron and steel, 
nickel, cobalt, chromium, and manganese 
are attracted by a magnet ; and, a short 
time ago, Professor Dewar showed that, 
if a powerful maguet were brought near 
A vessel containing liquid oxygon, tlie 
liquid would spring upwar’ds, and adhere 
to the glass nearest to the poles of the 
magnet. 

The compass needle is a magnet properly 
mounted and balanced. The direction 
which it takes is due to the fact that tlic 
Aarth is a great magnet, and behaves as 
though a huge magnetic bar lay within its 
mass, with its poles DvOt quite coinciding 
with tlio geographical poles. Sir Jamca 
lloss discovered. In 1830, that the magnetic 
north pole was situated in Boothia Felix, 
a peninsula to the north of North America, 
just within the Arctic circle. The fixing 
of the position of the South Magnetic Pole 
was one of tlie scientific problems which 
the four expeditions to the Antarctic, in 
the period 1900-04, set themselves to 
solve. It is believed to be situated some- 
where about 168° east longitude and 76° 
south latitude. In England the compass 
needle does not point due north and south, 
fcut in a direction which at present is 
Mooted approximately 16° from the 
meridian. The amount of 
CMSTa^UoQ or dtdimiont as it is called, 
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varies from time to time. About the year 
1660 the compass pointed true north. At 
the beginning of the 18th century, the 
north-seeking polo pointed in a direction 
24° 17 ' west of true north. Since then the 
dcdinatlon has slowly diminished, and it 
is calculated that about the year 1970 the 
needle will again point due north and 
south, after which the declination will be 
to the east of north. Occasionally dis- 
turbance occur in the earth’s magnetism 
which affect all the compass needles over 
a considerable region of the globe. Such 
occurrences are known as magnetic storms. 
A magnetic storm of unusual intensity 
occurred on October Slat, 1903, and 
greatly Interfered with the w’orkiug of the 
telegraph lines and cables over a wide 
area. 

f Tliere is a close relationship between 
Electricity and Magnetism. The one is 
easily converted Into the other. The 
passage of a enrront of electricity through 
a silk-covered, copper wire, wound in a 
spiral of many turns round a core of soft 
Iron, converts the latter into a powerful 
magnet as long as the current is passing. 
Such a combination is known as an electr o- 
magnet. Its strength depends on the 
yirongWi of the magnetising current, and 
the number of turns of wire in its coils. 
A \» >werful magnet of this kin^ bent into 
thb shape of a horseshoe, is capable of 
supporting 200 lbs. for every square iucli 
of area in the ends of the iron core. 
Elcctro-mngiiete are employed for the 
proJuctlon of the ut »gnetic field necessary 
for the inducing of a current of electricity 
by means of a dynamo, and In electric 
motors, as cxidafned in : a article on 
electricity. They are also used by magnet 
makers for magnetising bars of steel, an 
operation which is accomplished by moving | 
the bar from end to end, across one polo of 
the electro-magnet, and then moving it In 
tlio opposite direction across the other polo. 
An electro-magnet is also an Cswontial part 
of every electric bell. 

MAGNIFICAT, the name given to the 
song of the Virgin Mary, (f^t. laikc i. 40-55). 
It forms part of tlie evening service both 
of the ijiglican and Homan Catholic 
Churches. It obtairus Its mime from tlio 
fact that the first word in the Latin version 
is magnificat^ “ doth magnify.” 

MAGPIE, a member of the crow family 
of birds. It is usn :dly about 1 0 inches long, 
standing some 9 hicLes in height, and is 
dark purple and white in colour. It 
can be taught to repeat words ond 
p/nrases, and is an arrant thief. It has 
always been regarded by the ignorant 
with superstitious fear. They supposed 
It to be in league with the Evil One, 
and that to meet it was an indication 
of coming misfortune. 


MAGYARS, the ruling race in Hungary, fighting 
a branch of tiie Mongolian family, closely * ' • ■ ■ 
allied to the Finns. They settled in 
Hungary in the 10th century, and ats 
remarkable for their onergv and courage. 

MAHAN, ALFRED MAYER, h. in New 
York, 1840; one of the foremost living 
critics and voters on naval matters. His 
best known work is entitled ” Influence of 
Sea Power on History." He was an 
officer in theU.S. Navy, and was appointed 
to the post of Naval Export to the U.8. 
Government. 

MAHDI, a descendant of Mohammed, 
who disappeared in the Oth century. It 
is believed by Mohammedans that he will 
reappear and establish their religion 
throughout tlie world. Them have been 
several pretenders to the title, the best 
known being Mohammed Ahmed, who 
caused the Soudan War of 1883-6, 


capable of beins beautifully polished, ii 
much used In cabinet work. 

MAHOMET. Refer to Ind/cx. 
MAHBATTA8, a Hindn race who 
inhabit Gie oorth-western districts of the 
Deccan, in India. They were defeated by 
Sir Arthur Wellesley at Assaye, in 1803, 
and their territory became part of the 
Britisii possessions. 

MAID OF ORLEANS, Joan of Arc. 
a peasant girl of Lorraine, who in 1439 lea 
the French army w'hich compelled the 
English to rake the siege of Orleans. See 
Jeanne d'Arc. 

MAIDS OF HONOUR, ore the Queen’s 
personal attendants, one of whom must 
bo always In waiting. Queen V ictorla had 
eight, but Queen Alexandra has only four. 
Each one is entitled to the prefix 
” Honourable ” in virtue of her position. 

MAIDSTONE, the county town of Kent, 
is on tlie Medway 7 miles south of Roch- 
ester. It is a very busy and tliriving 
town and has an important trade in hops 
and other agricultural produce. It also 
possesses several paper mills and brew- 
eries; population 36,000. 

MAIMONIDES, 6. at Oordova, 1135, 
d. 1201 ; a famous Jewish writer and 
philosopher. 

MAINTENANCE, CAP OF. See Cap of 

Maintenance. 

MAINTENON, MARQUISE DE, h. in a 

B risen at Niort, Franco, 1C35, d. 1719 ; 
JO second wife of louls XIV. of France. 
She was, previous to her marriage, 
governess to one of his childien. Her 
mairiage was never ojienly acknowledged, 
but her influence knew no bounds in 
matters both of CJiurch and State. 

MADIZ, ox Maycnce, a strongly fortified 
town situated on the left bank of tlio 
Rhine, at Its junction with tlio Main. The 
surrounding district is very fertile, and 
Mainz i- the centre of an important wine 
district. It has a larce river trade. The 
principal objects of intcroot are the 
Cal' \lral, the house of (iutenburg, tlie 
inventor of ’printing, and the remains of 
an aquccluci, consiruciod by the Romans, 
who founded the town ; population about 
85 , 000 , 

MAIZE, a cereal growm largely in the 
United States and Soutli Lasteni Ilurqfie. 
It is used in our country as fodder and 
iu some countries it Is mixed with rye 
10 make bl;ick bread. 

MAJOLICA, a valuable kind of poltoiy, 
deriving ita name from Majorca, an island 
in the Mediterranean Sea, where it was 
originally made. 

MAJUBA, a precipitous hill on the 
boriiera of the Transvaal ami Natal, the 
Bc,cnc of a battle fought, 27 tb I'^obrnary, 
1881, between a British force of 650 men, 

I under Bir George Colley, and a Boer force 


for their independence The 
British'' suffered a severe defeat, losing 
over 200 men in killed, wounded, or 

S risonera, Sir George Colley being amongst 
lie slain. 

MALACHl, the last of the “ Minor 
Prophets.” His book concludes w'ith the 
prophecy of the coming of Elijah (Joiiu 
Uio Baptist). 

MALACHITE, a variety of copper ore, 
green In colour, found in vast quantities 
in Russia, Australia, and Chile. Some of 
the finest specimens are cut and polished 
for ornamental purposes. 

MALAGA, a province of Spain bordering 
on Uie Mediterranean Sea. The principal 
town, also called Malaga, is a seaport 
exporting tlie productions of the province 
-wines, fruits, and load and h'on ores; 


population about 130,000. 

MALAEOFF, the strongest tortreaa of 


tlie Crimean War, Ite 


MAHOGANY, a tree which ctows In ' Sebastopol, m 
Mexico, Central America, and fiie West i capture by the French, ^“P®**®* 

XndJOB. It# wood, which is very hard and ) the Russians to evacuate the town, 



SoO Mal. 

^ MALAY ABCHIPSXiAOO tame aa the 

tndian Areh iipdago, 

MALAY PENINSULA* the long narrow 
p^nsola situated to the south-east of 
Burma* and connected with it by the 
lathnaiui of Era. It has an area of 70.000 
eqnore miles and an estimated population 
of four millions. The greater part is under 
British protection. There are two British 
colonies* Wellesley and Malacca, in 
addition to the adjoining islands of Penang 
and Singapore. The principal er^tort is 
tin* one-half of the world’s supply coming 
from this district. The inhabitants are 
Malays or Siamese, though much of the 
mining is done by Chinese coolies. 

MALAYS* one of the dirisioris of the 
human race, found in the Malay Archi- 
pelago, Polynesia, Philippine Islands, and 
Madagascar. They are brown in colour, 
mud have high cheek bones and obliquely 
set eyes. The pure Malays are a quiet 
race of traders and sailors, “Mohammedans 
in religion, who at one time attained a high 
degree of civilisation. 

MAUBRAN* MARIA FEUOITA* n^>e 
Garcia, h. 1808, d, 1830 ; one of tlie 
greatest prima-donnas the world has seen ; 
made her first appearance in l^ndon in 
1825. After a brief stay in New York, 
where she married M. Malibran, she 
returned to Enroj^e. Her ni'pearances 
were a scries of triumphs, cut short by her 
e;irly death at Manchester. 

MALLEE SCRUB, a very dense growth 
of dwarf Eucalyptus trees found especially 
in Sooth Australia, w here there Is a tract 
of 0,000 square miles covered with an 
unbroken expanse of this scrub. 

MALMSEY, a wine obtaining its name 
from Malvasia, a seaport in Greece, from 
which it was originally exported. It 
now made in Madeira, Sicily and Sar- 
dinia. 

MAL'ORY, SIR THOMAS, the author of 
** Mortc d’Artliur,” a collection of legends, 
some original, concerning King Arthur 
and tlie Knifghts d the Round Table. 
Malory lived in die reign of Edward IV., 
and sj)ent m ost of hi® life in Prance. 

MALPLAQUET. a village in France on 
the Belgian border. It was the scene of 
a battle in 1709, during the war of the 
Spanish Succession, in which the lYench 
were defeated by a combined army of 
British and Germans, led by Marlborough 
and Eugene ; 30,000 were siain. 

MALTA* a rocky island situated in the ; 
Mediterranean Sea, south of Sicily. IVom ! 
2522 until 1798 it belonged to the Knights I 
of St. J ohn of J crusalem. The French then 
obtained possession, but Nelson took tlic 
island in 1799. It has remained in the 
possession of the Britisii since then, and is 
an important naval and coaling station, 
liefer to “ Malta " in Index. 

MALTHUS, THOMAS ROBERT. 5. 
near Guildford, 17G6, d. 1834, a famous 
political economist. His best known work 
is entitled ** An Essay on the Principle of 
Population.” He was convinced that the 
pi^ulation of the world was fast out^owing 
the means of subsistence, and Ids methods 
of averting the evil came as a shock to 
society. 

MALVERN* a health resort situated in 
Worccstersljire. It possesses some famous 
medicinal springs, and the ** Open air ” 
treatment for consumptives is much 
practised. Its death rate, 10 per 1000, is 
the lowest of all tlie watering places of 
England ; population about 16,500. 

MAMELUKES* light cavalry soldiers 
'orming the body gtiard of the Caliph of 
Sgypt^ in the 13th centuiy. They 
nutinied and established a new dynasty* 
rhich lasted from 1254 until 1517. Even 
hen they continned to exercise consider- 
able power ontil the beginning of the 19th 
«ntiiry* when there occurred a wholesale ; 
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massacre of them, carried out under orders 
of the Sultan of Turkey. 

MAMMALS* those members of the 
animal world whose young are suckled by 
the female for a sliort period after birth. 
They possess a backbone* a more or less 
developed covering of hair* and are warm 
blooded. Besides man and all tlie quad- 
rupeds, they include the bat and the 
members of the whale* porpoise, and 
dolphin families. These three last differ 
from fish* in the possession of warm blood 
and of lungs* which necessitates their 
coming to tlie surface to breathe. 

MAMMON, the “god of riches,” in 
Assyrian mythology. It now signifies the 
spirit of avarice. 

MAMMOTH, an extinct animal whose 
remains are abundant in tiie northern 
hemisphere, especially Siberia. In form 
it resembled' a very large elephant, one 
nearly complete specimen measuring 16 
feet long, and standing 9 feet high, 
possessing ivory tusks 0 feet long. The 
remains are valuable on account of the 
tusks. 

MAMMOTH CAVE, a large limestone 
cave situated in Kentucky. The total 
length of its tunnels is estimated to be 
150 miles, of which about 10 miles have 
been explored. Two remarkable species of 
fish are found in the cave, one quite blind, 
the other without even rudimentary eyes. 

MAN. ISLE OF. See Isle of Man. 

MANCBE, LA* the name applied by 
the French to the English Channel. 

MANCHESTER, the largest of the 
cotton manufacturing towns of Lanca.«hir©. 
It is situated on the IrwelJ, a tributary of 
the Memcy, and upon an important 
coalfield. 'Jlio town was founded by tlie 
FiOmaas, and attained some importance 
in the Mtli century, when tlie manufacture 
of woollen goods was Introduced by 
I'lemish weavers ; its present importance 
dates from the introduction of machinery. 
The principal buildings are Uie Town 
Hall, the Exchange, the Cathei.lral, and 
Owen’s College, the latter tlie seat of the 
recently constituted Uuiversity of Man- 
chester. Manchester was converted into 
a port by the opening of its Ship Canal, 
which was constructed in tlie years 1887- i 
91, at a cost of about 15 millions sterling. | 
It i.s 35J miles in length and 2C feet in 
depth. (For population, etc. (not iaclud- j 
ing SalfordV see p. 902.) i 

MANCHURIA, a division of the Chinese 
Empire, situated to the north of China 
proper. It is 400,000 square miles in ! 
area, and has a population of 12} millioDB, ! 
the majority engaged In agriculture and j 
the rearing of cattle. The exports are ' 
beans, oil (obtained from beans), maize, 
wheat, barley, and hemp, silk and furs. 
The trade has decreased of late years owing 
to tlie unsettled state of the country. 
The principal towns are Mukden, Kirin, 
and Newchwang, the latter the chief port, 
situate d nea r the mouth of the Liau lUver. 

MANCHUS, the original inhabitants of 
Manchuria. They are a nomadic people, 
a branch of the Mongolian family engaged 
in the rearing of cattle, and numbering 
about 600,000. They w’ould probably have 
disappeared as a distinct race before this, 
but for the fact Uiat the ruling family in 
China is of Manchurian origin. The 
pigtail method of dressing the hair was 
introduced into China by the Manchus. 

MANDALAY, the chief towm of Upper 
Burma, is situated near Uie river Ira wadi. 
The chief sources of wealth are fabrics, 
silver, teak and rubies ; population about 
180,000. 

MANDEVULE, SIR JOHN, the assumed 
name of a co^iler of travels of the roign 
of Edward III The work appeared in 
Latin, and received papal recognition. 
Yersiona in French, Italian, and Bpanls 4 


exist, and the author is said to bare made 
tlie English version on which is based his 
fame as the ^’father of English prose.” 
Tliere is little to be said in favour of the 
authenticity of either the travels or the 
English version. The work is evidently 
a compilation for the delectation m 
pilgrims to Jerusalem. 

MANDINOO, name of the members of a 
negro tribe iniiabiting Senegambia. They 
are Mohammedans in rcli^on, and have 
attained a high degree of civilisation. 
They number about e^ht millions, and are 
engaged mainly in agi'iculture. 

MANDRAKES, a plant found in southern 
Europe and Northern Africa. In shape 
it bears some resemblance to the human 
form, and the ancients invested it with 
miraculous powers. 

MANOE, a scab or itch which affects the 
coats and skins of dogs and cattle. 

MANGO* a tree found in tropical 
countries, which produces a kidney-shaped 
fruit. Tl^ fruit is one of the most common 
foodstuffs in the districts in which the 
free grows. • 

MANGROVE* a tree found in swampy 
tropical districts. It grows down to the 
water’s edge, and it spreads by means 
of aerial roots, a curious process, in which 
the drooping branches take root on reach- 
ing the mud. Its mmle of growth helps 
in reclaiming swampy districts. 

MANHATTAN ISLAND, the long narrow 
island upon which stands a large part of 
New York. It is situated at Llie moutli 
of the Hudson River, and is separated 
from Long Island by East River. It has 
an area of 22 square miles. 

MANICHjEANS, a religious sect, follow- 
ers of Mani, who lived in tlie 3rd century. 
They professed a religion which was a 
mixture of sun-worship, Buddhism, and 
Christianity. The sect survived in the 
Mediterranean countries until the 7Lh 
ceiitury. 

MANILA, the capital of I.uzon, tie 
largest of the rhilippine Islands. It 
is situated on tlie east side of the island, 
upon a fine harbour, and exports btvidi^a 
cigars and sugar a fibre known as Manila 
hemp, much used for cordage. It was 
founded in 1571 by tlie Spaniards, and 
remained in tlioir possession until taken 
by Admiral Dewey during the Spariish- 
American War, 1897. It has a population 
of about 300,000, of whom 15,000 are 
Europeans. 

MANIOC. See Cassava. 

MANITOBA, an inland province of 
Canada. It has an area of 74,000 square 
miles, and a rapidly increasing population. 
It posiKiiiscas un exceedingly fertile 8oiJ, 
and is one of the great wheat-producing 
districts of Uie world ; its other crops are 
Date and potatoes. Manitoba became 
a province of the Dominion in 1870. The 
principal town is Winnipeg, situated on the 
Red River, near Lake Winnipeg. 

MANLIUS CAPrrOLI'NUS, a Roman 
leader. In 390 B.C. the Gauls attacked 
Rome, and would have taken the Capitol, 
had not Manlius, roused from his slecsp by 
the cackling of the sacred geese, given 
the alarm to the garrison. He was thro''.vn 
from the Tarpeian Rock five years later, 
on a charge of inciting the people to 
revolt. 

MANNA, a swoetisli liquid which exudes 
from Uie bark of a species of ash found in 
Italy and the district around Mount 
Sinai. It is gathered in the early morning, 
because at that time the cold causes it to 
congeal. 

MANNING* HENRY EDWARD* 5. «t 

Totteridge, 1808, d. 1802. Originally a 
member of the English Church, ho resigned 
the Archdeaconrr of Chichester in 1850* 
and became a Roman GathoUo. In the 
latter church he rose rapidly* end on the 



of Cardinal Wiaeman, in 1865, he 
w«i8 appointed to tfie see of Wcatmineter, 
n hich he held ontil his death. He was 
created a cardinal. 

ftUNNY. SIR WALTER. the founder of ' 
fiiC Carthusian Monasteiy, situated near 
Atdorsgate Street, K.O., now known aa 
Charterhouse. He lived in the 14th 

wti.tury. 

IVtANOA, the capital of Dorado. 
MANSION HOUSE. the ollicial residence 
f the Lord Mayor of London. It is 
^ at tlio eastern end of Cheapsidc, 

'.r T'le heart of tlie City of London, anti was ' 
•'« li-itruutcd during tlie years 1739-175^1, at I 
.* ct,*3t of about £70,000. The only portion I 
to visitors is the police court, over ' 
hioh the Lord Mayor presides. To view i 
( l.'j various rooms special upi)lication must 
b-mde. 

MANX, the oiitjiiial inhabitants of the 
Mo of M.'in. They are a branch of the 
• race, and still retain their own 
r i .uagc, a dialect of (lacUc, though 
; (ically all speak KngUsh in adtUlion. 

MAORIS, the membeffe of the aboriginal 
r ' t: of New Zealand. They are a branch 
td ♦ ’ ;e Malay family, and arc a vigorous and 
Kc.vUigcnt race, brown in colour, with thick 
bp-* and straight black hair ; they are very 
foK ! of tattooing their bodies. The hulk 
CJ liie Maoris, who nuiuhcr about iU.OUO, 
;.r'’ !ound in North Island. 

MAPLE, a tree common throughout the 
r.i>ri.hern hcjnisfdicre ; about Pity species 
hp' known. Of the varieties found in 
Ih'.f laTui, the sycamore and plane tree are 
tli*; most unportant; their timber is of 
foi'siderable value. TliC sugar maple, so 
^aib’d because sugar is obtained from its 
is found in Canada an<l the eastern 
ii.-uicts of the I'nited States, A small 
I.' c is bored in the trunk of the tree near 
base and the sap drawn oil through 
.Ml ‘ ider tube. An ordinary tree will yiei<l 
about five iiouniLs of sugar ea.-U year, 
l ie- leaf of the maple tree Is the national 
I ri h jp of the Canadians, 

WlARABOUTS, men among the Lcrber 
tribtss of North Africa who devote theni- 
Hf'l ' es to a religious life. They Lave very 
gr ‘ -.t intluence among tlie common 
pc<,,ile, and many of them arc, in their way, 
very devout ; but others use ttieir suppo.>«ec.l 
tity us a cloak for their own scllish 
col-. I 

MARASCHINO, a very tine liijueur dis- ; 
fi’ied from clierries and sweetened witli 
wh iO Jjoney or the liiavst sugar, 'i'bf: 
(n * is made at Zara, in Dalmatia, and in 
» '.fr ica. An inferior kind is made in 
Oennany. 

KARAT. JEAN PAUL, h. 1742, d. 1793 ; 
one of the most proTuinent leadei*s of the 
ire'ich revolutionists. He edited the 
pc.jM-r which expressed the views of tlie 
revolutionary paity, and wrote for it 
TCii ’.v inllammatory articles, in which he 
advocated wholesale murder. To escape 
puii'shmeut he wiis compelled to hide iu 
t!ie Taris sewers. He subaeipicntly be- 
ta; e a member of the committee of public 
'•afeiy and president of the Jacobin club, 
lie was assassinated by ('harlotte Corday, 
wlio.-e lover be had caused to be murdered. 

MARATHON, a smiill village situated in 
(’.rv't-e, about 20 miles north-cast of 
^uvctis. In 490 B.C., it was the scene ol 
<>.‘ie of the most famous battles in the 
wofhl’s history in which the (Ireek force.s, 
led !»;/ .VTiJtiades, defeated the Persian army 
of l>ariiH. 

, IVtARBLE, the name applied to various 
kind- of crystalline limestone capable of 
b<?-ing higlily polished. Marble is found 
in vKi*ious colours, and is often beautifully 
veined. U has at all times been much 
c-ed in decorative and artistic work. The 
p iTO white marble used for statuary is 
ooittlncd from ("arrara, in Italy, 
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UARCH, the third month of ilio year. 
It obtains its name from Mars, the god of 
war in Roman mythol<^, Amon the 
Uomaa" and In England, until the intro- 
duction of the Gregorian calendar, 1762, 
March was the first month of the year, and 
March 25th was tixe beginning of the legal 
year. 

MARCONI, GUGLmMO. b. at Bologna, 
1875, a famous electrical engineer. He Is 
tlie inventor of a method of transmitting 
telegraphic messages without the aid of 
wires. After pursuing his researches for 
some years, he succeeded, in 1899, in seud- 
hig messages across ttio English Gbaimel. 
Since that date he has improved his ap- 
pliances and lijis sent messages from 
Newfoundland and Cape Breton to Corn- 
wall, a distance of over 2,000 miles. His 
system enables ships on a voyage to com- 
municate with the land ufid cacli other. 

leARCO POLO, b. about 125fi, d. 1323 ; 
a famous NTeuetian traveller. He explored 
parts of Central Asia, China, and South- 
Eastern Asia, districts previously quite un- 
known to Europeans. II is accounts of the 
countries ami peoples he had seen were 
generally discredited byhlscontcmporaries, 
but subsequent explor.ations have proved 
that his statements were by no means 
lictilioiLs. 

MARCUS AURELIUS, b. 121 , d. 180 A.D., 
tlie adopted son of Antoninus bias, whom 
be auccceded i j Jhaperor of Home, A.i)., 
163, lie was a scbolur of considerable 
(‘ininenco and a philosopher of the ;~toic 
school. Ills Writimrs, entitled “ Medita- 
tions,” have been translated into many 
languages and are still widely read. De- 
spite the fact that he conducteu a vigorou.s 
persecution of the Christians, he ranks as i 
one of tlie best of the Emperors of Bor,' . 

MAROI GRAS, the name given by tiie | 
I'renclx to Shrove Tuesday. It is the last I 
ami most important day of the carnival, 
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an active part In the military oprtationii { 
3he defeated the Dukeof York at Wakefield 
1460, and caused both him and bis son, the 
Earl of Rutland, to be beheaded. In tlxe 
following year she defeated Warwick, the 
king-maker, at St. Albaixs. Iu 1471 she 
was defeated by Edward IV., at Tewkes- 
bury, her son w'as put to death after the 
battle, and for the next four years she was 
a prisoner. She was eventually ransomed 
by Louis XI., 1476. 

MARGAR]^ TUDOR, daughter of 
Uonry VII., became the w ife of James IV. 
of Scotland. From her the Stuart kings 
derived their title to the English crown. 
The only child of this marriage was James 
— aftcrw'ards iving of Scotland — the father 
of Mary, Queen of Scots. After the death 
of James IV. she married Archibald 
Douglas. Lord Damloy, who married 
Mary, Queen of Scots, was her grandson by 
this marriage. 

MARGARINE. By an Act passed in 
1887 it was made the legal name for 
imitation buttei's made from beef-suet, 
milk, butter, and vegetable oils, with 
colouring matte,. 

MARIA LOUISA, b. 1791, d. 1817 ; was 
the daughter ol Francis I. of Austria. In 
1810 she became the wife of Napoleon, who 
had divorced Josephine his first wife lii 
order that the marriage could take place. 
In Najmleon’s absence from France she 
acted aa regent ; after his fall she returned 
to Vienna, and subsequently became tlie 
ruler of the griind duchy of I'arma, in Italy, 
iJero she contracted a marriage with her 
ciiainberldn. Count Neipperg. 

MARIA THERESA, b. at Vienna, 171 7, 

J. 1780; VNas the eldest daiigliter of the 
Emperor Charles VI. of Austria. Tlio 
latter, previous to his death, had made an 
agreement with the European powers, 
called the I’ragmatic Sai.cLion, by which 
tus daughter was to succeed him as ruler 


ana mosi. imporvanc uay oi cue carnival, uangnwa cu Mjuri.u uuu 
vhicli in France and other coun(rii*s pre- i of Bohemia, Austria, and Hungary. On 


cedes the Lenten fast. 'J’he carnival liusta 
for three days, and is a period of feasting 
and general (‘iij-<yineiit, hence the term 
Mardi Oras, which literally means ‘‘ Fat 
Tuesday.” 

MARENGO, a village situated in 
the north of Italy near the town ol 
Alessandria. In 1800 it was the scene ol 
a stubbornly contested battle, in wliich 
the Freucli army, led by Botiajiarte, de- 
feated the Austrians. 'I'iie I' reiieh viidory 
was large.!}' due to a brilliant cavalry 
I’hargc led by KeJlernian. 

MARGARET, SAINT, b. 10-17 in Hun- 
gary, d. 1093 ; a queen of Scotland, the wile 
of Malcolm (’anmore. She was the sister 
of Edgar the AUieliug, and was educated 
at the court of Edward the Ooufe.ssor. 


lii.-i death, iu 1740, the Elect o'" of Bavaria 
claimed Boliemia, and Frederick II. of 
I’russia seized Silesia. The war of the 
Austrian Succession ensued, Great Britaiu 
supporting the . 'aims of Maria. The W'ar 
was eventually fimshc’ 'u ’7-B5, Frederick 
retaining Silesia, ami Maria’s husband 
j tieing rccog..ised as Emperor. In 1772 
Maria Tlieresa was a party to the par- 
1 titioa of Boland, receiving tlio province of 
1 Galici.i as her share. The most famous of 
lier cliildreii was the unfortunate Marie 
AnU»iuctte 

MARIAMNE, » V»rincess of the 
xLsmoiuean ilynasly. She became the wife 
of Herod tlie Great, who ruled over Bales- 
tine 40-4 li.O. Herod was passionately 
fond, and also exceedingly jealous of her. 


After her marriage she did much towards j Du two 0 (.*casiona when he was compelled 
civilising her husband’s subjects, and put to leave Palestine ho left lier in the charge 
new life into the Christian Church of of a friend, with injunctions that she was 
Scotland. She was renowned for her piety ' «"vt.\dnfj Kfnmw 
and purity of life, and was canonised, 1250. 

MARGARET, “ The Maid of Norway,” 
was the daughter of Eric II., King of 
Norway, and grand-daughter of Alexander 


HI. of Scotland, On the death of tlie 
latter, which occurred w*'cn she was quite 
a child, she was the only direct heir to the 
Scottish tlironc. A council of regency was 
appointed, and arrangeroente were made 
to betroth her to the son of Euward 1., but 
die died at the Orkney Islands on her way 
to Scotland. 

MARGARET OF ANJOU, b. 1125, (7. 
1482 ; the wife of Henry VI. of i nghind. 
She was tlie daughter of Ilimf, Duke of 
Anjou, and one of Uie condition.^ of the 
niamagc settlement was that Anjou and 
ilainc, which hadbecutakenby theEnjUsli 


to be put to death if anytliing serious 
Happened to him. Mariamnc heard of 
this and openly expressed her disgust at 
such brutality. This so in -eased Herod 
that he caused her to be murdered, B.O, 
29. 

MARIE ANTOINETTE, b. at Vienna, 
1755, d. 1793 ; the daughter of Maria 
J’heresa aud Francis 1. of Austria. She 
be.;ame the wife of liOuis XVI. of Franco, 
but was always very unpopular m that 
country. On the outbreak of the revo- 
lution, 1789, both Louis and his queen w'cre 
tlirown into prison. The latter intrigued 
w it.h Austria and induced tliat country to 
make preparations for an invasion of 
I'Yance. When this became known the 
awful Hcign of Terror occurred, during 
which botli Louis and Marie Antoinette 


ilainc. wnicn iiaaoecutaKenoy , V- ■ LI 

in the preceding reign, ehould revert to ihe j were executed, 17J3. ihe revoluUonwte 
French. She W'as, in consequence, ev- j circulated many (h.sgraceful tal^ aboi^ 
ceedlngly unpopular in England. On tlie ; the queen, but though 
outbreak of tuo Wars of the Boses she took I dom of Lnnners gave an air of probability 
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to thftm> there is little doubt that tot the It coru^te of a mixture of lime and day, HABBf ASL HUEDtaSICiL OAFTAlHa 
moot p art th ey were false. wliicb crumbles after exposure to the at- ft* 1702* d, 1842 ; eaptaia in we Eojaf 

XSABOraS^ a military force, which is mosphere. It Is larsely used as a manure. Na^. and author ot sea itociea: went 
tmder the control of the Admiralty, and BfARLBOBOUQH, DUKE 0?* See to sea at fourteen, and in the next 
gerres on the vessels of the British navy. Churchill. twenty-four years saw stirring service in 

O^iere are two branches, the Eoyal Marine MARCiBOROUGH BOUSE, the London every clime. Then he ssttl^ down to 
I4ght Infantry and the Eoyal Marine fesidcnco of the Prince of Wales. It is sib write those unequalled stories wbidi 
AitiUery, and when on shore they are uated at the western end of Pall Mall, and portray every phase of Ufe in the navy, 
stationed at the various dockyard towns, was built for Joim Churchill, Duke of '' Frank Mild may ** was his first novel; 
Kipling’s phrase “ Soldier and Sailor too " Marlborough, from designs by Sir Chris- ** Peter Simple ” and ** Jacob Faithful ” 
aptiy describes the marino. They number topher Wren, 1709-1710. The mansion perhaps his best. 

about 15,000. was bought by the Crown, 1817, and was MARS. (1) In Homan mythology Mam 

HARINER^S COMPASS, TBE, seems to presented to tlie Prince of Wales, now King was the god of war and corresponded to 
have been known to tlio Ohirie.so from very Edward VII.,inl860,8oonRftorattaining his the Greek god Ares. According to legend 
early times. Thus it is reported that after majority. On his accession It passed into he was also the father of Romulus and 
an action fought, about 2,600 B.C., on the possession of Prince George of Wales. Remus, the former of whom founded the 
Emperor of China successfully navigated MARLINSPIKE, a small iron tool, city of Romo. The Campus Martius, the 
his fleet through a fog, by tlie aid of some resembling a large pin in shape, used to “ playing fields ” of the Romans, and the 
instrument, which W'sa probably a kind of poparate the strands of a rope in splicing, month of March derive tiicir names from 
compass. There is a mention of It in a MARLOWE, CHRISTCPHEIL ft. 1504. Mars. (2) Mam is also a planet whose 
Chinese dictionaiy dated about 120 A.D. d. 1693 ; a famous dramatist. lie wos the orbit lies without that of the earth and 
The Maiincr’s Compass was also known to first wTiter to make successful use of blank nearer to it than that of any other planet, 
the Arabs a considerable time before verse in drama, and he exercised consider- Thcavcra^ediatanceof Marsfromtheaunis 
Europeans became acquainted with its use. able influence over Shakespeare, a fact about 188,000,000 miles, and it* minimum 
It is said to have been discovered, or wliich is made evident by a comparison of distance from the eartli 34,000,000 miles, 
possibly introduced into Europe, by an the works of the two writers, ILb principal Its time of revolution is 686 of our days, 
Italian about the year 1300. The same plsvs are “Tamburlaine," “Jew of Malta,’* and of rotation 2t boims 37 minutes. It 
uncertainty exists with respect to the dls- and “ Edward II.” He also wrote porUoua pofiscssee two small moons, each less tlian 
covery of the variation of the compass, of Titus Andronicus and other plays ten miles in diameter, one of which makes 
Both Columbus and Sebastian Cabot have which Shakeepeare afterwards partly re- a complete revolution around the planet 
been credited with the discovery, though wrote. Ho was killed in a tavern brawl at In about nine hours. 

It was probably known before this time. Deptford at the early age of twenty- MARSEILLAISE, LA. the song of the 
See IiTeuch reTolutioniste daring tlie great 

MARIONETTES, the name given to MARMORA, SEA OF, is situated be- revolution. It was written and composed 
puppets or small figures represenUng tween the Black Sea and the Mediterranean, by a Prcnch officer, named De LLilc, and 
nnman beings, which arc worked by sti'iuga It is connected with the former by the obtained its name from tiie fact that it wai 

and made to perform various simple move- Bofiphorus, and with the latter by the first sung In Paris by a bend of rcvolution- 

mCnts. These were in use among the Dartianclles. It is 160 miles long and 60 ists hailing from Marseilles. Its stirring 

ancientGreeksand tlie Romans, and became miles broad at its widest part, and contains melody soon made it verv ponular but on 

popularln Italy in Iho 17th centiuT. The several islands; the largest of these is the restoration of the monarchy it was 
puppets w ere Irequently made to perform called Marmora, from tiie fact that marble suppressed. On the outbreak of tlm 
little plays, the talking being done by the was, and is still, quarried there, and It is Franco-Pi-ujssIan war the Emperor allo^vcd 
individual working the figures. The , from tliis island that the sea itself obtains it to be revived, and it is now regards J os 
modern Punch and Judy shove is a sm- i its name. the national song, 

rival ; but in this case the figures are 1 MAROCHETTI, CARLO, ft. at Turlii, MARSEILLES, the third hirgtv-t twv n 
moved by hand instead of by strings. j 1806, d. 1808, a famous sculptor. Tlie of France and the first seaport. It I* 
MARIUS, CAIUS, ft* I{>7, d, 86 B.C., a | statue of Colin Campbell (Lord Clyde), situated on the Mediterranean co ist a 
famojis Roman couunander and politician ; situated in Waterloo Place, London, is the short dtonce to the east of Uie delta of 
he was elected consul seven times. In 102 ’ workofMarochetti.asisalsothatof Queen the Rhone. Its imports include gr.dn 
B.C. the Romans were thrown into a panic Victoria placed in George Square, C lasgow. \riiie, coal, and oil-secds. Marseilles u aa 
by the news that the Teutoncs and Cimbri MARONITES, a sect of Christians, founded by the I’hoBnicians about 600 B.C 
were preparing to Invade Italy. Marius, c.*.tub!khcd about the 7th century, whose and Its importance has recently incrensed’ 
who had previously made his name in the name is connected with the monastery rapidly owing to the opening of the Suez 
war against Jugurtha, 107, was CDtro-stcd of St. ftlaron. They inhabit tlie Canal. Two British Steamsliip lines make 
with the command of the Roman army, district in the neighbourhood of Mount Marseilles a port of call, the Peninsular and 
He defeated the Tcutones in a great battle Lebanon, Syria, and at the present time Oriental and tlie Orient-Pacific ; popu- 
at Aquae Scxliae (Aix), and tlien marching number about 250, (WO. The sect Iccame lution about 500 000. 
south inflicted a crusidug defeat upon the a part of ttie Roman Catholic Church In MARSHAL, EARL. Refer to Index. 

Cimbri in Lombardy. Some years later a the 13th century, though in some instances MARSHALSEA PRISON, KJB, formerly 

dispute arose between Sulla and Marius their regulations differ from tltose of that the prison attached to the court at which 
concerning tlie command of the army church, notably In the fact that their servants of the royal liousehold were tried, 
which was being despatched aguin.,t piienia are permitted to marry. It was situated in Southwark, near St, 

Mithridatea, and Marius was forced to fly MAROONS, the name formerly given George’s Church. In 1849 the Court esUb- 
from Rome. He returned a short time to runaway negro slaves in Jamaica and lished there was abolished, and Marshal- 
afterwards and inflicted teiTible vengeance Guiana. When the former colony pas-HCd sea Prison was reserved mainly for debtors, 
upon the supporters of Saila, many of them into the posso^ion of tlie British, a large It has since been destroyed, but will alw'ays 
be^ imthlcssly put to death. number of slaves escaped to the hills uud bo remembered as the residence of LiMg 

MARBL a .coin pretty general in the defied the authorities until 1795. The Borril, the heroine of a story written by 
Middle Ages in Europe, and still used In name was given to the memljcis of this Cbarlee Dickens. 

Germany, where It is the unit of the body. The word probably originated MARSTON MOOR, situated about seven 

coinage. The old English mark was among the Buccaneers, who often ‘‘ ma- miles west cd York, tlic ec<mc of a battle, 
worth 13s. 4d. ; tlie Scottish mark Is. IJd. rooned ’’ troublesome individuals, that is, 1644, during tlie Civil War, in which tlie 
(See “ British and Foreign Coinage ” in placed them alone upon a desert or forcea of Charles I., led by Prince Rupert^ 
Index.) uninhabited sho re. were defeated by the army of the parlia- 

HARE ANTONY. See Antony, Mark. MARQUE, LETTERS OF, a commission ment. The victory of the latter was 
MARK. SAINT, the writer of the from a government authorising the largely due to the work of Cromwell’s 
fecoud of the Gospels. He is identified captain of a ship to make war on, and Ironsides, a cavalry force who made their 
with the “ John, whose surname was capture the vessels of, another country, first successful appearance in this battle. 
Hark,** mentioned in Acte xil. 12. He Shi])s thus comml^ioned were called MARSUPIALS, or pouched aminals, ore 

•ccompanlcd Paul and Barnabas on their privateers. Frivateering was abolished by so called because the female possesses an 

first missionary journey through Asia the “ De clarati on of I’aris ” (1856). external pouch situated at tlie lower end ‘ 

Kinor as far os Perga, and there left thorn, MARQUETRY, or inlaying, the name of the abdomen in which the young ars 
apparently shrinking from the task before given to the process of fixing thin sections carried for some time after birth. Mar- 
tbenu His Gospel was compiled largely or of various coloured woods upon a suitable supials include kangaroos, opossums, wom- 
•ntfralT from information obtained from foundation in such a way a.s to produce a bate, bandicoots, etc., and with Ine ex- 
fit. Peter, whose secretary or amanuensis design. The process la much used in the ception of some of the opossums found in 
tewas. construction of ornamental floors. The Nortii America, are now restricted to 

KASiS TWAIN. See Ciemmn, term was formerly need in a wider sense, Australia and the adjacent islands, but 

pfARl^ a aedimentaiy rock, that Is, one and applied to almoit any kind of their fossil remains have been found in 
the action of nmning water, inlaying, Europe. 



Ma». 

MABm, an oftimal lesombUoa tha 
jvemt in Shape and olzo which feeds npon 
flesh and osuaUy makes its Uouie in trees. 
Martens are widely distribatedt and Include 
eeveral species, the most valuable being 
tbe 8ablo-mart£n. 

^^HARTIH,SiI!lT, 6. about 816, d. about 
400, In S60 he founded a convent at 
roiotiers, and in 371 wiis appointed, 
gainst his wishos, lliahop of Toura. 
rvovember 11th is dedicated to his honour, 
and this particular day is, in Scotland, one 
of the four quarter days of the year. In 
England the sheriffs are che en on ” the 
morrow of Saint Martin.” 

MARTINIQUE, an Island belonging to 
1* ranee in tlie West Indie?, and forming 
one of the group known as the Lesser 
Antilles. In 1902 Martiniciue was Ujc 
scene of a terrible volcanic eruption, during 
which St. Pierre, Uio capital, was totally 
destroyed, and 30,(i0u persons perijihed. 
Mount Pel^e, a volcano situated near the 
town, was partially destroyed by a ten-ilic 
explosion, wliich tore away the side of the 
mountain and scattered the molten friig- 
ments over the town. Tlie whole of the 
Ehipping in the harbour, with the exception 
of the Iloddaxn, commanded by Captain 
Freeman, was destroyed. Captain Free- 
man, though he iiad lost the greater part 
of his crew, and was himself badly burnt, 
managed t-o navigate his vessel to St. Lucia. 
The productions of tlie island include 
engar, mo’asscs, rum, and fruits ; popula- 
tion abu.it £0U,0 'j 0, most of whom are 
negroes. 

MAUTyW. EENRy. b. at Twro, 1781, 
d. 1812, a famous mi.i'iionary. Ilo spent 
the best part of his short life in India and 
Persia, where, having mastered lliiidustauj 
and Persian, he translated porthms of the i 
Bible and Prayer-book into Uioae lan- 
guages. He died worn out by his labours ' 
at the a^c of thirty-one. I 

MARVEL, A?IDREW, b. at liuil, 1C20, ' 
d, 1678, a poet and \Nriter who lived tluring 
the time of Oliver Cromwell and Charie.s 11. 
He travelled abroad for some Mine and 
became famous as a linguist. On his 
return he became assistant to John Milton, 
who occupied tlio post of Latin Sec-rctary 
to the Protectorate. He afterwards 
entered Parliament, and, during tfie reign 
of Charles 11., dii^^itiuguished himself by hia 
putriolio opposition to the corrupt minis- 
ters of that king. 

MAR Y I., Queen of Pneland, b. at 
Greenwich, 1616, d. 1558, was the daughter 
of Henjry VIII. and Catharine of Axagou. 
She was brouglit up in the Itoiuan Catholic 
faith, and lived in nitirement during the ’ 
reign of her brother, Fdward VI. She 
aecended the throne in 1553, and her reign 
was made notorious by the pei-Becutlon of 
Protestauts, about 300 of whom perLihed 
by flk'e. Mary married Philip II. of Spain, 
but her husband left England shortly after 
tiie marriage and did not return. Among 
other notable events of her reign were 
the execution of Lady Jane Grey and the 
loss of Calais. 

MART n.. Queen of England, 6. at 
St. James’s Palace, 1CG2, d. at Kensington 
Palace. 1691, was tlio daughter of James 
IL and Anne Hyde. 8lie was educated 
as a Protestant, and uytn-ied William, 
Prince of Orange. Aftei-jthe revolution 
her husband was appointed king, on the 
understanding that he and hia wife should 
be joint rulers. Mary took little part in 
the active work of government, sensibly 
^ving William III. to do as he thought 

MART, QUEEN OF SCOTS, b. ut Lin- 
lithgow', 1642, d. 1687, was tlie daughter 
of James V. of Scotland and Mary of G uiso. 

become queen a few days after her 
bim, end a counoU of regency was ap- 
pointed* Mary was educated in Prance 
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and married the Oaupliln. Her husband 
died in 1601, little more than a year after 
hia accession, and Mary retomea to Scot- 
land, where she married her cousin, Lord 
Darn ley. Tlie marriage was unfortunate 
in every way, and within a year Darnley, 
in a mad fit of jealousy, led the party 
which murdered David Rizzio. Mary’s 
Secretary. Darnley was murdered a short 
time after, and within three moutiis Mary 
had married Lord Botbwell. who was 
suspected of tlie murder. This conduct 
cau«ied a rebellion in Scotland, and Mary 
was Imprisoned at Loch Leven Oastlo. 
Siie escaped and went to England to obtain 
the assistance of Queen Elizabeth, 1568. 
The latter kept in coniluement, and 
tlius she remained until 1687, wdien she 
was executed for complicity iu one of the 
several plots which aimed at dethroning 
Elizabeth and putting Mary in her place, 
^lijch has been written concerning the 
‘‘ beautiful but unforlnaute ” Mary, bul 
she was certainly exceedingly Impulsive, 
and was pn.s.^CHSCd of all tJje fatal charm 
of the Stuarts. She was the mother of 
Jamw 1. of England. 

MARY OF GUISE, 6. 1516, d. 1560, the 
queen of Jame.s V. of Scotland, and the 
mother of Mary, Queen of Scots. During 
the childhood of the latter slic acted aa 
regeut of Scotland for a short time. She 
wea a woman of niany good qualities, but 
was lar too much under the intluencc of 
tlio i’reucU '’ourt to be popular with tho 
Scot.'t. 

MARY OF riO'DENA, 6. 1658, d. 1718, 
ttio yccond wife of James II. of England, 
and the mother of James Francis Edward, 
the” Old Pretender.” 

MARYLAND, one of tho Jalted States 
of America. It is Bltu&ted upon the 
Atlantic coast, Is about i2,(i00 squar*’ milco 
in area, and has a population of nboat 
1,200,000. The principal exports are 
tobacco, tinned fruit and oysteus. Mary- 
land obtains its name fioiu licuritdda 
Maria, the queen of Charles I. This 
mouarciq in 1632, granted a charter to 
Cecil, Loid Bal'amore, to establish a scttle- 
iijcnt iu tills particular district. Thu 
principal town, Baltimore, olitaiusits name 
from tlie title of its founder. 

MASH AM. LADY (Abigail Uill), b. in 
London, 1670, d. 1734, a cousin of Sarah 
Jennings, Duchess of Marlborough, by 
who-so influence she became a lady-in- 
waitiug to Queen Anno, Tho two ladies 
became deadly rival?, .and Mrs. Masham 
eventually eiuxeedcd la bringing Barley 
into jjower, and w'as ttius largely responsi- 
ble for Marlborough’s downfall. She 
married a Mr.Maaham.W'howas afterwards 
raised to the peerage. 

MASHONALAND. a disU'ict forming 
part of BouUi Rhodesia, with an area ol 
114,000 square miles, and an estimated 
population of 270,000. Tlie laud is fertile, 
the climate healthy for Europeans, and 
certaiu parts are said to be rich in gold. 
The inhabitants, known aa Masbonos, 
are a quiet race, who were for some time 
oppressed by thdr warlike neighbours, the 
Matabele. Mashonaland became a Brithh 
protectorate In 1888, a^'d Is now governed 
by an official appointed by the Crown, 
assisted by a le^slaUvc council, partly 
representative in character. 

MASK, a covering for tue face, used 
amongst civilised nations to conceal Uie 
identity of tho wearer. Masks are in 
common use among savage nations, by 
whom they arc used to scare away demons, 
and arc therefore Iddoously and grotesquely 
ornamented. Masks were used (or a 
similar purpose by the Romans and ancient 
Greeks, and thus the faces of their dead 
were usually covered with them. 

MASKSLT^ Jf. N.. b. at Cheltenham, 
1880 ; early etudled the art of iUosion, for 


at ei^iteea he gave a successful public 
exhiblUoQ. He could detect all the 
tricks of other conjurers, while hh own 
remain secret. His long reign ». t E ,'ypUaa 
Hall. Piccadilly, was tho souico of amuse- 
ment and amazemoui to tliouiands. His 
” Hall of Mystery *’ is now removed to 
8t. George’s Hail, Regent Street. 

MASQUE, a kind of play which was 
very popular in England during the ICth 
and 17tb centuries. It took the place ol 
the more modern private tneatricala, tlio 
performers, who wore masks, usually being 
persons of rank and fashion. I’erform* 
ances of masques were very common at 
the court diii^g tlio period mentioned 
above. The greatest poets of the time 
wrote masques, the fin&st of these com- 
positions. entitled Comus,” being the 
work of John Milton. 

MASQUERADE, usually a dance or ball 
at which all present wore masks. They 
were popular in Prance and Italy, and the 
gathenngs were often of a most dlsro- 
putuble description. Tlie modern oust<mi 
of wearing uiiisks, at certain types of 
fancy-dress bail, is a survival of the mas- 
querade. 

MASSACHUSErrS, one of the United 
states of America. It ik situated on the 
Atlantic coast, is about 8,000 square miles 
in area, and has a population of nearly 
2.800 000, mainly engaged in the manufac- 
ture of textiles, boots and slioes, paper 
and hardware. The first settlement was 
made in 1620 by Uie J’iigrim Fathers, who 
left England in tho Mayflower, and lauded 
ut the spot at which the town of (New) 
Plymouth now stuuds, Massachusetts 
took a leading part in the w'ar of the 
American Revolution, and the battles of 
Lexington and Bunker’s Dill were fought 
in tliia 6t''te. Tlio principal towns 
me Boston, Coiul ridge, Lynn, and 
Worcester. 

MACS^A, MARSHAL, b. at Nice, 1758. 
d. 1817, wiis one of the most famous of 
Napoleon’s maioiials. He rose from tiie 
niuks, and for services in Ewitzerland and 
Italy was created Duke of Itivoli and 
Prince of L.-^sling. In 1810 he was ap- 
pointed commander f tliO French forces 
in tSpain. Fir A. Wellesley (Duke ol 
WelUugiou), wlio was in command of the 
British army, rethed within the lines of 
Torres Vedras, and JMaysena, being unable 
to oiitain provisions, was compelled to 
retreat. He ied his troops in masterly 
style thi.mgh Spain, but was deprived of 
his cominaml by Napoleon, and spent the 
remainder of his life iu retliciuent. 

MASSINGER, PHQjIF, 6- at Salisbury, 
1JH4, d. 1639, a celebrated English drama- 
tist. Many of Ida plays were written In 
collaboration with Fletcher; they are 
carefully constructed but often very 
course. Among the best are ” City 
Madam,” ‘‘ M:ikl of Honour.” and *' A 
New Way to Pay Old Debts.” 

MASSORAH, “ traditic. 1 ," a body ol 
critical notes on the text of tli,5 Hebrew 
Scriptures, with rules for the guidance of 
copyists and statistics relating to the 
number of words and even letters in each 
book. The object in view was absolute 
correctness in writing and reading tlic 
Old Testament. 

MASTIC, a fitraw-colourcd roj-iaoiis 
substance which is obtained from a speoiai 
of evergreen found in the countries adja- 
cent to tho Mediterranean Sea. Mastio 
is obtained by making inciaions la tho 
bark of tho tree, and appears in the fom 
of poar-shaped drops It is used in the 
mnnufucturo of varnish. 

MASTIFF. Theio arc two kinds of 
mastiff, the European Asiat^. 

TheEuropcan mastiff ia opowcrfttl.saioowi- 
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haired dog with a large, heavy head, aud 
itangiug lips. Ite colour is eitiier black or 
tMi, mixed with greyish white patches, and 
it stands from 25 to 30 inches high at the 
■hottlder. It is remarkably faithful, and 
makes a good watch-dog. The Asiatic 
mastiff is somewhat larger than the 
European variety, and differs from it 
prindpally in the possession of a rough 
coat 

MASTODON, an animal, now extinct, 
which belonged to tlie elephant family. 
Its remains are widely distributed through- 
out Europe, Asia, and North America, 
and allow that it W'as somewhat larger 
tlian the existing elephant. 

MATABELE LAND, a part of Southern 
Ehodesia, is situated to the nortli of tlie 
Transvaal, and to the south-west of 
Hastionaland. It has an area of 61,000 
square miles and a population of about 
155,000. The Matabcle arc a warlike 
tribe closely allied to the Zulus, and, under 
King Lobcngula, tliey bravely resisted the 
forces of the Chartered Company for some 
time. For particulars of annexation and 
government see JUashonaland. 

MATADOR. See Jiull FigfUing. 

MATCHES came into use during iliel 
years 1830>40, and are now made in 
enormous quantities in Sweden, Belgium 
and England. Ihc ordinary method of 
manufacture is os follows ; — The wood is 
usually yellow or white pine, and trees 
with a duameter of from 12 to 20 inches 
are considered most suitable. These trees 
are cut into blocks about 14 inches long. 
The bark having been removed, one of 
these blocks is placed upon a kind of lathe 
and a continuous band of uniform thick- 
ness turned from it ; and at the same time, 
by means of suitably fixed knives, the 
band is divided into seven strins each 
2 inches in width. The strips are divided 
Into lengtlis, and by means of a knife 
machine cut into splints, tlio machine 
being capable of dealing with about 120 
strips at a time. The splints are now 
arranged in fraines and dried in an oven ; 
they are then dipped first into paraffin, 
and tlien into the composition wluch is to 
f(Mrm the substance of the liead. The 
matches are dried aud packed by hand 
into boxes. In some of the cheaper varieties 
sulphur is used instead of paraffin to make 
the w ood bum readily, but tliis method i)ro- 
duces a particularly evil-smelling match. 
Tlie head of the ordinary match is usually 
composed of phosphorus, chlorate of 
potasli and glue. In the safety matcii the 
phosphorus is placed upon the side of the 
box and the head made of sulphide of 
antimony, chlorate of potaalj and glue. 

By this means the danger of accidental 
ignition in reduced to a minimum. V e»ta.s 
resemble matches in every respect except 
that the splints are replaced by short pieces 
of thi n wax taper. 

MATHEMATICS, the science wliich 
treats of the properties and relationships 
of numbers and magnitudes. It is divided 
into Ture Mathematics and Mixed or 
Applied Mathematics. The former branch 
deals with magnitudes in a purely abstract 
manner, and includes Arithmetic, Algebra, 
Geometry, Trigonometry, Differential and 
Integral Calculus, etc. ; the latter applies 
the principles of pure mathematics to the 
study of nature, lids branch includes 
Acoustics, Optics, Heat, Dynamics, As- 
tronomy, etc. 

MATHEW, THEOBALD, 5. in Tippe- 
rary, 17U0, d. 1856, is usually known as the 
Apostle of Temperance.” He was 
orifi^ally a priest, but in 1838 opened a 
temperance mission at Cork. He w as an 
eloquent speaker, and met with astonish- 
ing sooceiB, over 150,000 converts being 
obtained in Cork alone. He continued 
preaobing In other parte of Ireland, 


and in England and the tJuited States. 
For his wmrk he roedved a pension of 
£300 per annum from Government. 

MATSYS, QUENTIN, 5. 1466, d. 1631 ; 
u Flemish artist and portrait painter, said 
to have been a blacksmith in early man- 
hood. His best sacred pictures are the 
altar-pieces at Louvain and Antwerp, 
while the ** Money Changers ” showT 
great skill In depicting character. 

MATTERHORN, one of the peaks of the 
Pennine Alps, about 14,700 feet high. It 
is situated in soutliern Switzerland, near 
the tow'll of Zermatt. The first successful 
attempt to climb the Matterhorn was made 
in 1865, and resulted in the loss of four 
lives. The ascent is still a matter of some 
difficulty and danger. 

MATTHEW OF PARISH a famous 
English clironicler or liistorian who lived 
during the reign of Henry III. His work 
w'as written in Latin, and includes a 
History of England from the Norman 
Conquest up to Hie reign of Henry HI. 

MAUNDY THURSDAY, the name given 
to tlie day preceding Good Friday. On 
this day, in the Koman Catlxolic Church, 
it is stUl the custom in some continental 
countries to make tlie washing of the feet 
of certain poor people a part of the 
ceremonial. In England the sovereign 
formerly did so, but the practice was dw- 
continued in the reign of James II. The 
ceremony was followed by tlio giving of 
I doles, and this part is still retained in 
England. 

I MAURICE, FREDERICK DENISON. 

5. near Lowestoft, 1805, d. 1872, a prom- 
inent churchman and social rcformcir. 
In 1846 he became professor of Theology 
, in King’s College, l.oudon, but on tlie 
! publication of his ” Theolo^cal Essays ” 
he was obliged to resign his professorsliip. 
At one time ho was a leader of the ’* Chris- 
tian Socialists,” and in 1856 was appointed 
principal of a ” Working-men's College.” 
In 1866 he was elected professor of Moral 
Philosophy at Cambridge. He wrote 
numerous works on tlieology and pldloso- 
phy, aud exercised a marked luliuence on 
tlie thou ght of his day. 

MAURITIUS, an Island, formerly called 
Isle of France, which Is situated in the 
Indian Ocean, about 600 miles east of 
Madagascar. It has an area of about 700 
square miles, and a population of 380,000, 
of whom 260,000 are Hindu coolies, mainly 
engaged in the production of sugar. 
Mauritius is a crown colony of Great 
Britain, and was acquired from the French 
during the Napoleonic wars in 1810. 

MAUSO'LU^ a king of Carla, in Asia 
Minor, wiio died about 380 B.O. Arte- 
misia, his wife, erected to his memory a 
beautiful sepulchre, which was considered 
to be one of tlie seven w'onders of the world. 
From his name the word ” mausoleum ” 

is derived. 

MAXIM, SIR HIRAM, b. in the state oi 
Maine, 1840, a famous engineer and Inven- 
tor. Amongst his many inventions tlie 
Maxim machine gun is the best known. 
Of late years he has spent much time 
and money in the invention of a flying 
macliiue. 

MAXIMILIAN. FERDINAND, Archduke 
of Austria, b. 1832, d. 1867, was the broUier 
of tlie Emperor Francis Joseph of Austria, 
lu 1863 the French sent an expedition to 
Mexico, and under Hieir influence, an 
assembly of Mexican notables adopted an 
imperial form of government, and offered 
the throne to Maximilian. He accepted, 
and on reaching Mexico, ordered the execu- 
tion of all taken in arms against the new 
government. The United States inter- 
fered, and Maximilian, deserted by his 
followers, was compelled to take to 
the ifilis. He was captured and shot, 
1867. 
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JU Slier, Friedrich MaximUian. 

MAX OTtELU the pen-name adopted 
by Paul Blouet, 5. 1848, d. 190S. a oete. 
brated French |oamalist and lectiiirer. 
In 1872 he came to England as a news- 
paper correspondent, and during the years 
1876-84 was the French Master at St, 
Paul’s School, London. His wmiinga deal 
mainly wiUi the British and their foibles, 
and are marked by good nature and 
humour. Among his best known books are 
“John Bull and his Island,” "John 
Bull and Co.,” and “Jonathan and his 
Country.” 

MAXWELL. JAMES CLERK, 5. at 

Edinburgh, 18.11, d. 1879; one of the 
greatest and most original mathematicians 
and scientists of late years : was educated 
at Edinburgh University and at Cambridge. 
His chief work consist^ of researches in 
electricity and magnetism, in heat and 
light, and in iiie behaviour of gases, on all 
which subjects his writings are very 
suggestive. 

MAY, from the Lafin Ifaia, the goddess 
of increase. The approach of this month 
was marked in old Rome by the feast 
Floralia. when great license was taken in 
outdoor rejoicings. 

M AYBRICK, MRS. FLORENCE, the wife 
of Mr. James May brick, a Liverpool 
cotton broker. She was accused and 
found guilty in 1889 of attempting to 
poison her husband by means of arsenic 
derived from fly-papers. Her death 
sentence was commuted to penal servitude 
for life, but she was released in 1904. 

MAY DAY. the firat of May, formerly 
the occasion of a festival held to celebrate 
the return of Spring. In every village 
flowers were gatliered in the early morning, 
a * Queen of the May ” chosen and 
crowned with a garland of flowers, and 
a procession made to the village green, 
where the remainder of the day was spent 
In sports and dancing, 'The May-day 
celebrations were suppressed by Uie 
Puritans, and, although revived after the 
Restoration, 1660, have gradually declined 
in importance, until at the present time 
they have almost di»appearca, 

MAYENCE. See Maim, 

MAYFLOWER, tlie ship wliich carried 
Uie Puritan Fathers to America. T’he 
Ihiritan Fathers, 102 in number, left 
England. 1621, because they were denied 
freedom In religions matters. After a short 
stay in Holland Utev sailed for America, 
where they founded a colony at New 
Plymouth, in what is now the Etate of 
Massachusetts. 

MAYNOOTH, a small village situated -in 
County Kildare, Ireland. It is the seat 
of an Important Roman Catholic College, 
which was cBtabUsbed in 1795 by the lri?U 
Parliament. In 1846 It was granted a per- 
manent endowment of £26,000 annually. 
By the Irish Church Act, 1869, this was 
withdrawn and a capital sum fourteen 
times its amount granted in lieu thereof. 

It contains over 500 students preparing 
for ordination. 

MAYOR, originally the title bestowed 
npon a steward. It is now applied to 
the chief magistrate of a corporate town. 
The mayor is elected by tlie councillors 
and aldermen. He presides over the 
meetings of the town council, aud holds 
o£flce for one year. The chief magistrates 
of London, Dublin, York, Liverpool, New- 
castle, Manchester, Birmingham, Bristol, 
Leeds, Sbcfllcld, Belfast, aud Cork are 
Lord Mayors; and tliose of Edinburgh, 
Glasgow, Aberdeen, Pcrtli, and Dundee 
are Lord Provosts. 

MAY, PHIL, b. at Leeds, 1864, d, 1903 ; 
designer and luiricaturist, bad a hard time 
w hen he Qiiit came to London. lUs fint 
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•acc^ WM to connection with the the plan adopted ie to have one medal, Medusa was slain by Pcracus. and her head 
Pfc. Stephen 8 Beview, after which ho which is eerved out to all taking part in placed in the centre of the shield of 
spent three years in Australia. Then he the campaign, whilst tiiose present at any Minerva, where it still retained its tocrify- 
worked both on the ** Graphic ’* and on particular victorious engagement receive ing appearance. 

•* Ihinch,” besides doinff independent work a bar or clasp, bearing the name of the MEERSCHAUM, a greyish-white or 
such as ** Phil May’s Annual,” etc. eng.igement. This bar is attached to the yellowish mineral which is found in parts 

M AZARIN. CARDINAL, h. 1C02, d. 16C1, ribbon by which the modal is suspended, of Asia Minor, Greece, Morocco, etc. It Is 
a celebrated statesman who entered the Tlie most coveted of English medals is the a mixture of silica, magnesium, and water 
service of the French government and. on Victoria Cross, institeted In 1866, and and is capable of being highly polished! 
the death of Cardinal Richelieu, 1613, bestowed for conspicuous bravery in Meerschaum is made into pipes, which are 
became prime minister of Prance. lie action; it is in the form of a Maltose liighly prized by smokers on account of 
possessed groat inQuence over Anne of Cross. tlie markings made upon them by the 

Austria, whilst she wa.<i acting as regent MEDE'A, in ctosslcal mythology, a nic otine. 

later, over her son, sorceress, the daughter of Aetes, king of MEERUT, a town and military station 
^ « Colchis. She aasisted Jason to obtain situated in India, between the Ganges and 

MAZ^ra BIBLE, probably a copy of possession of the Golden Fleece, and after- the Jumna. Meerut was the scone of the 
the first Bible printed with movable type, wards became liis wife. outbreak of the Indian Mutiny, May, 1857 ; 

It ia ^ called because one w’as found in MEDIA, the name formerly given to a population 1 19.000. 
the Ubr^ of Cardinal Mazarin. It Is district .situated south of the Caspian Sea. MEGAPHONE, an Instrument u-sed to 
supposed to have been printed about As an independent state. Media attained carry the sound of the voice to a di.stanco 
1 *50, and was divided into two volumes ; tlie height of its power about 700 B.C. with little loas of Intensity. It is used 
about twenty copies are known to be in It was conquered by Persians and annexed on ship-board for speaking to passing 
existe nce a t the present time. by them 5.68 B.o. vessels, by “coaches” training crews for 

MAZJ^PA, IVAN, h. 1644, d. 1700, MEDICI, the name of a distinguished rowing, etc. It consists of a tube of 
a Polish soldier ^ fortune. He was Italian family, the members of which metal or cardboard, conical in shape, and 
accused of secretly meeting the vdfe of attained great power in Florence and fitted with a mouthpiece. The waves of 

a Polish nobleman, and as a punishment, Tuscany during the 14th, 15th and 1 6th sound in passing tlirough the instrument 

was stripi^ and tied on the back of a centuries. Tlie founder of the family’s undergo a series of reflections. They are 
horse, which carried him to the Ukraine greatness was Giovanni de Medici (6. 1 360, thus prevented from spreading in all 
^strict of Bouiticrn Russia. He was d. 142S)), who amassed a large fortune in directions, but are concentrated, as it 
kindly received by the Cos.sack8, and trade, and used his money to obtain were, towards the person tliey are desired 
attained a position of considerable influ- political power. Ills descendants adopted to reat^h. 

euce amongst tliom. Although he was tlie same incaiLS to keep this power, and MEGATHERIUM, an extinct animal of 
adinilte.i to the friendship of Peter the for a cons ■ .erable time the Medici were the sloth species. Its rcraaims are abnnd- 
Great, he entered into a secret alliance almost absolute rulers of Plorentse. The ant in South America, and show that it 
with Oliarles XII. of Sweden, and fought members of the family were distinguished was one of the largest and most powerful 
In his army in the battle of Pultova. He by their generous patronage of art and of land animals. The length of a full 

escaped from the battlefleld and spent literature, though several acquired also grown megatherium, including the tail, 

the remainder of hi.s life in Turkey. an unenviable reputation for cnieltv, was about 18 feet ; it was furnished with 

MAZZINL GUISEPPE. h. at Genoa, vice and tyranny. Cosmo de Medici very short and tremendously powerful 
1807, d. 1872, a celebrated Italian patriot 1389-1464), and Lorenzo (1448-1492), llegs and a strong thick tail about 5 feat 
and political agitator, who spent his life surnamed the Magnificent, were i vo of long. Tlie a-'imal fed upon the leaves and 
in endeavouring to unite tlve various aec- the greatest. One of Lorenzo’s sons young shoots of trees, \nd its body was so 
tions of Italy under a republican form of became Pope in 161E as T^o X., and constnicted as to permit of its uprooting 
government. In 1848 be was successful another Medici became Pope as Clement the trees, In order to reach its food, 
in establishing a republic, which survived VII., by whom our Henry VITI was MEGIDDO, an ancient city of the Oa- 
about a year. He refused to recognise excommunicated. Catherine de Medici naanites, which /as situated In the Valley 
Victor Emmanuel when the latter ba*-arae became the wife of Henry II. of Franco of Jezreel, It was the scene of Uie batUe 
King of Ital^ 1861. in 15.33, and Maria de Medici, the wife of in which Deborah and Barak defeated 

MEAL-TUB PLOT, an imaginary plot Henry IV. of France in 1600. The gisera (Judt.8 iv. and v.). 
concocted by Thomas Dangerfield in 1679, fa mily became extinct about 1740. BIEGRIM, the ns’ i ('t a kind of head- 

accusing the Roman Catholics of a design MEDI'NA, a small town situated in ache wliich affects one side of the head only 
to murder Charles In order to set James Arabia. It is the second great holy city region of the temple. The name is 

on the throne. Ho said that papers about of Mohammedans. Medina contaiiis the gomotimes applied to a complaint from 
the plot were concealed in a meal-tub to tomb of Mohammed, who took refuge there which horses suffer in hot weather, the 
the house of a Roman Catholic lady, after his flight from Mecca, 622 A.D. ; gyiuptoms of wliich are dizziness and 
Dangerfield w'as accidentally killed as he popula tion a bout 16,000. staggering, accompanied occasionally by 

was being whipped back from Tyburn. MEDITERRANEAN SEA, the sea which compleU insensibility. 

MBOCA, the birthplace of Mohammed, separates Europe from Africa. It is con- Ml^ONIER, JEAN LOUIS, 5. at Lyona 
the sacred dty of the Mohammedans, and nected witli tlie Atlantic Ocean, of which igi5^ cl. 1891, a famous French painter, 
the nominal capital of Arabia. The great it forms a part, by the Strait of Gibraltar, hLh pictures arc, as a rule, very small, and 
Mosqne contains the Caaba (which see) which in its narrowest part Is only fourteen remarkable for their extraordinary accu- 
tfnd all Mohammedans are expected to miles wide. Its extreme length is over racy of detail. They fetch very lilgh 
make at least one pilgrimage to It. More 2,000 miles, and it has an area of nearly prices. “The Cuirassiers” being sold for 
than 100,000 persons visit it as pilgrims a million square miles. The Mediterranean £16,000. 

annually. Since 1517 Mecca has been Sea is practically tidelras, and owing to the MELANC5HTHON, PHILIP, 6. at Baden, 

in Turkish hands, and has been visited by fact that the loss of water by evaporation 1497, a. 1560, the name assumed by 
Gliristians on very few occasions, and tlien is greater than the gain from the rivers, Philip Schwarzerd, the assistant and 
only in disguise ; estimated population there is a current from the Atlantic friend of Martin I<utber'the name 
§0,000. through the Strait of Gibraltar. As a con- Melanchthon Is simply tue Greek trans- 

BQSCHANICS, the science which treats of sequence of this evaporation the water of lation of the German. Melanchthon was 
force and the action of force upon matter, the Mediterranean is salter than that of the a Lililianl scholar and a zealous reformer. 
It is subdivided Into Kinematics and adjoining ocean. The nrincipal islands are though he was much more tolerant tiian 
Dynamics. Kinematics considers the mo- Corsica, Sardinia, Sicily, Malta, Oyiiros and many of his fellow-workers. Ills writings 
tion of a body without reference to the Oete, and the largest indentations of its are very numerous and include Uio 
force producing that motion. Dynamics coast, the Adriatic Sea, the .fflgcan Sea and ” Augsburg Confession,” an exposition 
is divided into two sections. Statics and tlie (}alfs of Lyons, Genoa, Cabes, and of the Lutheran Greed. 

Kinetics. Statics deals with bodies in a Sidra. The eastern part of the Mediter- MELANESIA, the name given to the 
state of eqoilibriam, and considers the ranean is sometimes called tiie Levant. group of idands situated in tlio Pacific 
forces which produce that state ; Kinetics BE^JIDl, a Turkish order of knight- Ocean, and extending from New Guinea to 
treats of bodies in motion with reference hood and decoration Instituted in 1852. the Fiji Islands. The area of the group is 
to the f orces causing that motion. It was bestowed upon a number of British about 890,(K)0 square mitos, and they 

rngnarg pieces of metal, usually officers who fought In the Crimean War. contain an estimated population of about 
ciroular in form, which are struck or cast MEDUSA, in classical n.ythology, one one million. The principal 
to commemorate some notable event of of the Gorgons. She was originally a New Guinea, New Britain, New Caledonia, 
^torical importance. In England they most beautiful woman, but incurred the New Hebrides, tne Soloraon Island^ 
from the reign of Henry Tall. ; since wrath of Minerva, who turned her hair Santa Crux, tiie Loyalty Island and the 
1798 a medal has been struck to commem- Into serpents, and caused her to present Fiji Islands, and they are praetiewy M 
®*‘*^*3'®*T great naval or military victory, such a horrible appearance that any person under t.'tber German, French, or Bnum 
in the ease of a prolonged oampai^, looking at her was converted into stone, protection. 
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MfilBA, UMX>MKflR CHtb. C. AnmtrORg), 
a latnoiut pribna dounn. She takes her 
ttRma from her imlivo city. Melbourne : 
made her d6but at Covent Garden In 1888. 
Her fee for one evening at a private party 
has been 1000 guineas. At Sydney £2600 
were taken at one of her concerts. 

SnSLBOTJRKE, the capital of the colony 
ot Victoria, and tlie largest town in Austra- 
lia, la situated on the Yarra Biver, near its 
entrance into Port Philip Pay. It is a 
modem, well-built town which wn.s founded 
in 1835, and became the cnjiital of Victoria 
\n 1861, The principal exports arc gold 
ind wool ; population about 600,000. 

MELBOURNE, LORD. 6. 1779, d. 1818, 
the statesman who occupied the post of 
premier at tl\e time of Qufsen Victoria’s 
accession. He was one of the officials to 
whom fell tlie task of iufonning tlie young 
queen of tie doalh of William IV., and 
conseque ntly of her own accession. 

MELINITE, a powerful explosive. It is 
a yellow crystaHlRC solid and exocediuLdy 
dangerous to handle. Meliuile is either 
pure picric acid, or a mixture of picric acid 
and ammonium nitrate. Picric aci-.l Is 
obtained by treating carbolic acid with 
nitric acid. 

MELIJTTJS, Uie first Bisliop of London. 
He attempted to introduce Christianity 
among the East S.ixotis. Mellitus was 
consecralod by Anguatine A.n. 604, and 
was Archbishop of Canterbury, 619-G24, 
being the tldrd to hold that office. 

MELODRAMA, tlie name originally 
given to a kind of musical play. At ihe 
present time a melodrama is a play wlu'ch 
abounds In striking and sensational 
incidents, and one in whicli, goner.ally 
speaking, probability ia treated as of 
secondai^ importance. 'J'iio tendon, which j 
is often considerable, is relieved by the 
Introduction of low-comedy parts. 

BOEXOK, a plant extcn-lvcly cultivated 
in tropical countries for its fruit, which ia 
much used as food. There arc several 
dialinct varieties, of which the best known 
in this con II try are the Common or Musk 
Melon and the Water Ion. The former 
is a native of A^;ia, and its fruit is rounded 
in form with a diameter of from 6 to 12 
Inches. Tlie water mi um is ^owni both 
in A»ia and America, end its fruit ia 
rather larger th.-in that of the Common 
Melon, frequently having a diameter of i 
from 16 to 18 inclicn. ! 

MELROSE. a small town situated in j 
Roxburglidhire. It contains Oie niins of ' 
a famous t'istercian Abbey, which are 
considered to bo the fluent in Scotland. 
They are mentioned in Sir Walter ^^entt's 
*' Lay of the l.s>t kTiualrel,” and are 
visited annually by a largo number of 
touriKts. 

HELTON MOWBRAY, a small market 
town situated in Leicestershire, It b tlie 
centre of the most popular hunting district 
In England. Melton Mowbray is also 
noted for Its pork pies and Stilton cheese ; 
population about 8,000. 

MEMNON. one of the heroes who fought 
on the side of the Trojans in the Trojan war. 
A celebrated temple at ITiobcs, in EgjT't, 
was erroneously supposed to have been 
erected in his honour. The .statue in front 
of this temple was said to give out a 
musical sound at sunrise. 

MEMORY, the faculty of retaining and 
reproducing at will, mental or sensory 
impreaeiona. Memory is so necessary 
even in the every day affairs of life, that 
its phenomena were early the subject of 
thought and observation. The power 
of memory seems strongest with regard to 
ideas recorded through the sight. Sounds 
seem to give the next strongest impression ; 
wo can sJl, even tlie most unmusical, 
remember a tune wo have often hcord, j 
and like. Impr«?sions derived fronj the I 


senses of taste and feeling do not seem to ! 
Inst so well, and it is doubtful whetlicr ono 
can actually recall a smell. The power of 
memory shown by individuals Is astonish- 
ing. Some people, like Julius Cmaar. never 
forgot a face once seen : others, like Lord 
Mflo.anlay, can repeat hundreds of lines of 
eitlier poetry or prose tliat they hare reod 
over twice, [fiee Mnemonics.] 

MEMPHIS. (1) An ancient town of 
Egypt, once the capital, now in ruins, on the 
left bank of the Nile, about ten miles above 
the Pyramids. (2) Town in U.S.A., In the 
State of Tennessee, on the Mlssiwippi, 600 
miles above New Orleans. TIjo river is 
navigable for large vessels up to Memphis ; 
and it is also an important cotton mart 
and manufacturing town. Population 
J 00.000. 

MENAI STRAIT, the long narrow 
cluinnel between the Me of Anglcsea and 
Carnarvon. Tbe Suspension Bridt^e, 
designed by 1'elford, was opened in 182.") ; 
the Britannia Tubular Bridge for railway 
traffic, dedgned by Robert Stephenson, 
in 1 sr*0, 

MENDEISSOHN-BARTHOLDY.FELIX, 
b. 1609, d. 1847 ; the great musical 
composer and conductor. Bom at Berlin, 
of Jewl.'?!) parentage, ho spent the later 
years of his life at T.«ip.«ic, where he died, 
lie frequently vbited England, and one 
of his last public acts was to conduct his 
“ Elijah,” at Exeter ITall. This work, 
together with his ’* Songs without IS’ords,” j 
(Lieder Ohiie Worte), will render him 
( immort.al. 

MENDICANT ORDERS, certain orders 
In tlie Roman Catholic Church whose ■ 
members give up nil tlieir property, and j 
live upon alms. The principal are the 
Dominicans, I'ranciEcans, Carmelites, and I 
Angustiniana. 

MENELA'US, King of Sparta, the 
abduction of v;hoso wife, Heleu, was the 
cause of the Trojan War. 

MENENIT7S AGRIPPA, one of the curly 
con.suls of Rome, 503 D.O. I fis arguments, 
illustrated by the well known table of 
” tlie belly and the members,” healed 
the first great rupture between the ; 
Plebeians and tbe Patricians of PtoRie, I 
493 B.o. i 

MENNOKITES, a Protestant sect that j 
originated early in the K.th century and l 
soon spread through Holland and Germ.Tny j 
to Switzerland. They arc named frcni 
Alenno Simons (1505-61) who denounced 
the exce'^es of the Anabaptists, and sot 
hiiRself to reorganize the body on more 
rational lines. The sect still rnigers. and 
Is rather strong in America, where they 
bear a high, reputation for integrity and 
aimplicltv of life. 

WENTO'NE, a tovm of France on the 
Mediterranean, about 2^ mil«i from the 
border of Italy, a favourite winter roeort of 
the wu.’illhy. Pofiulation 1.5,OfK). 

MENTOR, a faithful friejid of U1y.-?3C8, 
and guardian of his sou during hla ab.scnce 
at Trov. From the wise counsel he always 
gave, the word Mentor has bocoiue an 
ex]iroaiion for wise counsellor. 

MEPEIF.TOPH'ELES, (e-lcs) the name 
given to the devil In Marlow'o'a ** Doctor 
Bauatu-^” and Goethe’s ” Faust,” hence 
a term aoTilicd to any cynical or malicious 
r-erpon. 

MERCA'TOR (Gerard Krcmcr), b. 1512. 
d. 1691 • tlie inventor of a method of inakiug 
maps in wlildi +Ue meridians and parallels 
cut ono anotber at right angles, thus 
making the distances appear greater as 
they get fartlier from the equator. Tlie 
n.ame Mercator waa probably given to 
Krcmer because of the usefulness of his 
projection to mercatoros or merchants. 

MERCIA, the last formed of the 
kingdoms Into which tbe Saxons and 
Angles divided England after the conqnojtt i 


and expuieton of the BritonA It occopleA 
the central part of England. 

MERCILESS PARLIAMENT, » IMkriii- 

ment summoned by Ring Richard IT. in 
1388. at the dictation of Thoma.«i, Duke of 
Gloucester. By this Parliament the Duku 
of Suffolk and Robert do Vere were out- 
lawed. and seven otlicrs of tiio king's 
mini.sters were ordered to bo executed. 

MERCURY. (1) A Roman deity, son 
of Jupiter and Maia. Originally the god 
of traffic and gain, he was, through tlio 
attributes of the Greek god Hermes 
being assigned to him, also looked upon os 
the messenger and herald of the gods, and 
the god of eloquence and of thioves. (2) 
The planet nearest the eun, from which 
Its average distance is about 36 million 
miles. Its diameter is about 3,200 miles. 

MERCURY. Seo Qmchsilrer. 

BIER DE OLACE, one of the most 
fpninus of Alpine glaciers, on the 
northern slope of Mont Blnnc, above 
the vfiUoy of C luiTuonui 

MEREDITH, GEORGE, novcH.st and 
poet, one of the riKHt sironuous writers of 
the latter half of the 19th ceriturv, wai 
born in Hamp.shiro in 1828. “ Tlie Egoist,” 
" The Ordeal of Ricliard Fevcrel,” '* F.van 
Harrington," and“ Dlan.a of the Crossways’* 
arc perh aps his bc. st nov els. 0 . i I . in 1 905 . 

MEREDITH, OWEN, the pseudonym 
of the first Earl of Lytton. 

BIERIDIA2T, an imaginary great circle 
passing tlirougli any given plac'*, and 
through the North and Boulli Polei. The 
sun is ** on the meridian ” of a idace, l.c.. 
at Hs highest point in the heavens, at 
midday. 

BIERIVALE. CHARLES, h. 1808, d 
1893, dean of Ely from 1809 to his death. 
w%aB educated at Harrow and Cambridf’c 
lie waa ono of tlio best examples of tm. 
union of atliletic and mental powe.ra. Hif 
“ History of the Romuiis under tb.e^ 
Empire” is an rinlnently readable book, 
and on the whole very reliable, 

BIERLIN, the name of an ancicn: 
British bard and magician, supposed to 
have lived during the lime of the struggle 
between the Britons and the Saxons. H-t 
is a diameter in Tennyson's ” Idylls of 
the King.” Another " sot of legends 
locates him in what is now' Scotland, and 
his gr.avc is .still Rhowm near the Tweed. 

MERMAID, a f.abulous cmature, hah 
w'diiun and half fisii, said to inhabit the 
sea. The ide.a undoiibtedlv arose from 
the reports of s^iilora who had seen tin 
manatee, sea-cow, or woman-ii:di, as it i ^ 
called by the Portuguese. These hugfr 
fish, having brea-sta with which they 
suckle their young, are found In the moutliy 
of African and A meric an rivers. 

MEROM, WATERS OP, a email lake 
In theuppercourse of the.Tordan,idcntifl6'5 
w'ith the present Balir-el-Huleb. 

MEROVINGIANS, the first dynasty (i: 
Frankish kings in Gaul, TIio name i 
derived from Mervig, king of the Saliau 
Franks from 448 to 457. Pepin the Short 
finally deposed the Merovingians and. 
caused himself to be crowned king of tlie 
Franks, in 761. 

MERSEY, a river in the w'est of Euglard 
separating Lancashire from Cheshire, aT'd 
ndw'ing into the IvLsh Sea. The Irwel:. 
which joins it on the right bank flows 
past Manchester, while Livoi^ool stan di 
near th e mo uth of the maiu river. 

KERTHYR-TYDFIL, or TYDVIL, cu 
the river Taflf, in Glamorganshire, is one 
of the most important iron-smeh bag town^i 
in the country. Mach of tlie Iron-ora 
hero treated comes from Spain, (For 
population, etc., see p. 002.) 

KERV^a town on an oasis of Turkestan, 
between Bokhara and Persia, occnples an 
Important position with regard to the 
routes from Russia and Siberia to Persia 



Tlio Euadans took possessioik i 
ft ttie oasis in 1884. The ancient city of 
Merv baa a most interostlna history J 
dating back even to the time of Alexander 
the Great. 

UESM&B, FRIEDRICIR ANTON, b. 
1784, d. 1815 ; the originator of the doctrine 
of animal magnctiam, also called mcstnor- 
ism. Tlie same power is professed now 
by certain persons under the name of 
Hypnotism. 

MESOPOTAMIA (between the rivers), 
the country between the rivers Tigris and 
Buphrates, extending from tlie Armenian 
Mountains to about Bagdad. It has an 
•xea of 55 000 square miles, most of it of 
extraordinary fertility when under good 
cultivation, Binco the blighting rule of 
the Turks fell on it, in 1515, the land has 
been more and more neglected, until 
systematic cultivation now hardly exists. 

MESSAGERIES MARITIS1ES, the lead- 
ing steamship company of I'rance, trading 
ittostly with the East and wiUi South 
.America. Its fleet amounts to a quarter 
T’if a million tons, anc^ cornea sixth in 
importance. Marseilles is its head- 
quarters. 

MESSENGER. a thoroughbred horse, 
which was Imported Into the United States 
England about 1788. and from which 
most of the celebrated American trotters 
derive their descent. 

MESSIAH. (1) A Hebrew word equiv- 
alent to the Greek Christos,” tiio 
Anointed One. The word denotes, in 
Uie Old Testament, tlie Great Prophet 
>ihom tlio Jews expected to be sent by 
God to raise their nation to a .state of 
rolltical and spiritual domination. (2) 
,i.n Oratorio by ilandcl, first performed 
:>) 1742. It is hard to .say whether tliis, or 
^'fndolssohn’a ** Elijah,” ranks as the 
£*‘eatest oratorio. 

MESSI'NA. the second city of Sicily, 
stands on the Strait of the same name. It 
AK a place of call for many of the ships 
"hisn pass through tlie Mediterranean 
io or from the Suez Canal. Popuhation 
l':r,,0Q0. 

MESSINA, STRAITS OF, arc between 
.tcaly and Sicily, 24 miles long and from 
23^ to 14 miles wide. The fumou’^ Scylla 
and Ch.arybdis were located liero. 

METAMORPmO ROCKS, a term in- 
troduced by Sir (Charles bye:!, ond now 
t;enerally adopted by geologish^^, to include 
i’;,e deepest system of rocks compasing 
tVo earth’s crust. These rocks have 
undergone a ohango In texture or structure 
t'lrough which they have lost their origi- 
1 .J sedimeutary character, and become 
fcard, shining, and crystalline. They 
In3lud8 marbles, serpentine, graphite, and 
S :oilng-slate. Prom the fact that neither 
tnunal nor vegetable remains have been 
found in it, the system is also known as 
the nonrhssiliftTfms or the arotc system. 

MBTAMOR'PHOSIS. (1) In zoology, a 
t'rm for certain well-defined dninges 
utidergone by certain insects and amphib- 
ia as at different stages o^ their existence, 
a . from caterpillar to chrysalis, or from 
tadpole to frog. (2) In ancient mythology 
the term is applied to the changes in out- 
wwd semblance which gods and goddes.’^es 
were wont to undergo, and which supplied 
material to many writers for their poetic 
fanny. The **Metamo»T)hoae8 ” of Ovid 
ar e still widely read and greatly admired. 

ttOSTAPHOR, a figure of speech by 
w:u<* one thing is put for another whicn 
quality or effect, 
r. ***« speaks of God's law as being 
a light to his feet and a lamp to his path.*^ 
Metaphor plays an Important part in the 
laaguage of every man, whether he knowe 
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METAFHTSICI3, that branch of science 
or philosophy wmch deals, or att^^ to 
de«a, with existence os such. It treats 
of tiiat which underliee all phenomena, 
giving unity and meaning to the w’holo 
system of t-hinga in the realm of both mind 
and matter. 

IdETAYER SYSTEM, the system under 
which a largo part of Prance and most of 
Italy is cultivated. The tenant, called 
metayer, supplies simply the skill and 
labour, the landlord supplyiifi; all else, 
and rcceivinsr gcnerallv half the produce. 

METEMPSYCHO'SK. a word denoting 
a migration of the soui from one body to 
another at death. It is better kno^va 
under the nam^ of the ** transmigration 
of souls,” a doctrine which still prevails 
in some parts of Asia, particularly India. 
Refer to “Transmigration of SouU” in 
In dex. 

METEOR, a small luminous body, seen for 
a few moments in the sky, and Uien 
dis.')ppoaring, being either entirely dissi- 
pated, or failing to the earth as a ma.ss of 
stone. There are various coJlectlon.s of 
small bodies travelllug in different direc- 
tions round the sun. The earth, in its 
orbit, now and then comes near one or 
other of these collections, with the result 
that some of tixe smaller bodies are 
attracted to the earth. Some of these 
bodies are exploded by Uio heat which 
tlioir rapid flicTht tliroxigh our atmosphere 
generate.^ ; otiiers reach the earth, and 
are geuorally kn ! wn as aeroWe^t. 

KETEOROLOGY. the science of the laws 
whicii govern the weather; the science 
which treats of and investigates the 
various phenomena of the atmosphere. 
Tlie Importance of tlxe subject to the 
farmer, Uie sailor, .and tlie nxiner, as well 
as to mankind in general, can hardly be 
over estimated, and the Increased atten- 
tion paid to it of late ycara has reaxxltcd 
I n many useful w.arnlng.'i being given to Uie 
tlu’oo classes mentioned. 1’he invention 
of the Baronicter made “ Moteorology ” 
possible. 

METHODISTS. Refer lo /D(fe.r. 

METRE. (1) In poetiy, Uio regular 
arrangement of ayll.ablc.s into feet, lines, 
and stanzas. A foot may contain two or 
three syllables, and it may have the 
accent on any syllable. Thus we arrive 
at five distinct kinds of feet: the Trochee. 
in which the acceats (;Jl as in surplus ” ; 
tlie lambU'S. as in * dep.art *, ” the Dactyl, 
as in ** tnorrily ” ; tlie AniphUrach, as in 
“containing ” : the Ampaesl. as in “ unde- 
signed.” The greatest of English poems 
£iro written In lines of five feet, or penta- 
meters ; and the commonest English foot 
is the lambic. ITurhyaned lambic penta* 
meters form the metre of blank virze. In 
winch are written Shakespeare’s plays and 
Milton’s “Paradise Lost.” (2) The unit 
of measurement in the Metric or Decimal 
System of Weights and Measures. 

METRIC SYSTSiia. THE. R' fer to Index. 

METRONOME, a small machine for 
marking intervals of time, used by 
musicians. It is practically an inverted 
pendulum moved by clockwork, and is 
made to go faster or slower by lowwing 
or raising the weight. 

METROPOLITAN POLICE COURTS. 
Of these there are fourteen, situated in 
various parts of London, presided over by 
twenty-five magistrates, receiving mostly 
a salary of Cl 500 a year. Tney must 
have been barristers of at least seven 
years' standing and actual pnactice 
previous to appointment, or else stipen- 
diary magistrates in the provinces. 

METROPOLITAN WATER BOARD 
was constituted by the Wat<*r Act of 
It consista of dxty-gix roombexs, repre- 
sentatiTe of the London Coonty Council, 
the London boroughs, the emrounding 
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Gciimty end Dtotrlot OoimoQs, ond the 
’fhamee Oonsenrotuty. It took over the 
v/orks and reeponslbOitiee of the eight 
large water oompanice, paying them 
a total of 42 millions as compensation. 

METTERNIOH. PRINCE YON. b, 177S, 
d. 1859. an eminent Austrian statesman 
and diplomatist, was bom at Oobleas. 
After filling minor posts, he became 
Austrian minister at the Court of Dresden 
in 1801. IVom that time till 1848 be 
may be said to have shaped the poliity 
and determined the action of Austria, it 
was he, more than any one else, who 
contrived the marriage between Marla 
Louisa and Napoleon ; he It was who 
formed, in 1818. the continental coalition 
which gave the blow to Napoleon’s 
power and led to hlo abdication and exile 
at Elba. On the re-sottlement of Europe, 
after the final defeat of Napoleon at 
Waterloo, Metternich devoted all hie 
energies to repressing what he termed the 
revolutionary tendencies of the age. At 
last the storm of 1848 proved too much for 
him, and he fled to England. On the r^ 
establishment of monarchy in Aastria he 
returned, but took no further open part la 
the government. 

M]^2S, a town and fortress of Germany. 
In Alsac^Lorralne, which, previous to the 
Pranco-Qorman War in 1870-71, belonged 
to France. The loss of Metz, 1870, after 
a siege of two months, and tlie surrender 
of Bazalne with hi.i army of 173,000 men, 
rendered the struggle of the French 
agai nst t he Oerraana hopeless. 

MEXICO, the most soutJierly country of 
North America, U a federal republic, 
containing 27 States. With an area of 
700,000 square miles, it has a population 
of only about 13 ^ millions. T’lie country 
consists of a vast table-land, with a belt ol 
more or less level land round the coast. 
Tlie mineral productions of Mexico 
conriitute Its chief wealth. The precious 
metals still constitute two-thirds of the 
total value of its exports. Bo rich In silver 
were Its mines tliat they are supposed to 
have furnished os much as the rest of the 
world. Agricui..ure is backward, and 
the roads are deplorable, ^ul the railways, 
where they exist, are fairly good. Mexico 
revolted from opain in 1810, from which 
time until 1876 it was in a state of constant 
revolution. The attempt of Napoleon in., 
1864-67, to impose Maximilian, an Austrian 
prince, on tlie Mexicans, as their Emperor, 
was an utter failure, and resulted in tha 
execution of Maximilian, In 1876 Porfirio 
Diaz, a Mexican general, became President 
of tlie Repuifiic, and from that time the 
govemnienfc has been stable and effective. 
Chief towns — Mexico, the capital, popula- 
tion 345,000, and Vera Cruz, the chief port, 
on the Gulf of Mexico. 

MEXICO. GULP OP. a large body of 
water between North and South America, 
having the United States on the nor^ 
and Mexico on the west and south. A 
portion of the equatorial current of the 
Atlantic flows into the Gulf by the southern 
entrance, and after getting heated in ile 
passage round the Gulf, passes out by the 
northern channel, to flow over to Europe 
under the name of ihe Gulf Stream. 

MEYERBEER. GIACOMO, b. 1791, 
d. 1304 was, like Mendelssohn and many 
other great musicians, of JewLsli descent. 
At tlie age of five he improvised on the 
piano, and at nine was consldereil an ao- 
compliRbed pianist. Meyerbeer will be best 
remembered for his operas, cspof'ialJy 
** Robert le Diablo,” " I.es ITaOTenots,’* 
** Le FVophoto,” and " L’Etoile ou Nord.” 

MICA, a name piven to a ^oup of 
minerals which split very readily into 
very thin plates, nearly transparent, la 
some countries tli^y are used as a substituti 
for glass in window's; It is also ored foe 
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ffatHihimneya, and store doors, because of 
Ui heat-resuting powir. 

UOAH^a prophet who lived daring the 
reim of Jothani, Ahaz, and Uezekiah, 
and 80 was contemporai^ with hudah, 
Hoeea, and Amos. He foretold the 
destmetion of Jeruealem and the birth of 
the Messiah at Bctiilehem. 

MICHAEL, SAINT, is mentioned in 
the Old Testament as the ** great prince *' 
of Israel. In tiie Revelation, his name is 
given first in the list of the seven arch- 
angels. From these facts it is inferred 
that ho is the chief of the angels. Milton 
•alls him ** prince of celestial armies.'* 
MICHAELMAS DAY, a festival insti- 
toted in 487, in honour of St. Michael and 
All Angels. In England it is one of the 
four quarter days on which rent becomes 
due. 

MICHELANGELO BUONARROTI, 

S aintcr, sculptor, and architect, was born 
1 Tuscany, 1476, of an ancient and honour- 
able, tliougb not wealthy family. He 
early gained distinction as a sculptor in 
Florence, and under the patronage of 
Lorenzo de Medici he executed his 
** Battle of the Centaurs,” and the 
Madonna.” Borne tlien claimed him 
for a time, and here among other work he 
. ‘weeuted his ** Cupid.” Another stay at 
Florence was cut short by a summons from 
Pope Julius in 1503, who wanted him to 
design bis tomb, a work, however, which 
was never carried out. Julius' successor. 
Pope Leo, sent him back to Florence, to 
enrich the Ciiurch of San Lorenzo with his 
work, but this was interrupted by the siege 
of Florence, in the defence of which 
Michelangelo took an active part. In 
1642 he was appointed architect of St. 
Peter’s, Borne, and took an active interest 
la the progress of the Cathedral till his 
death. His achievements in painting 
were due rather to the persuasion of his 
friends than to his own inclination. 
Sculpture was undoubtedly the fonu of 
art in which he most excelled, though his 
froscoes remain as evidence of his great 
genius. 

MICROBE. See Bacteria” in lied. 

J>kt. 

MICROM'ETER, an instrument for 
measuring small distances or angles. One 
of the most common forms of micrometer 
Is the vernier, employed on barometers 
and astronomical instruments to give 
accurate readings ; another is the micro- 
meter screw, whose head has its cir- 
camferenoe divided into a great number 
of equal parts, llie micrometers attached 
to astronomical telescopes are delicately 
adjusted to fine, movable threads, which 
cross the field of vision, and accurately 
determine the movements and direction 
of the heavenly body under observa- 
tion. 

MICRONESIA, a group of small i.slands 
lying between the meridian.s of and 
170° cast longitude, and extending from 
the Equator to about 10° north latitude. 
Till 1892 they belonged to Spain, but were 
then handed over to Germany. 

MICROPHOK an instrument for 
increasing the intensity of faint sounds. It 
usually consists of a long piece of carbon 
loosely supported by two otlier fixed pieces. 
The fixed pieces are made f»art of the 
circuit of a telephone, and on a slight 
noise being made on the wooden support 
of the microphone it is heard greatly 
augmented at the earpiece of the tele- 
phone. 

MICSROSCOPE, an instrument for magni- 
^ng the apparent size of small objet'ts. 

It consists essentially of two lenses 
placed one at each end of a small tube. 
Tlie one nearer to the object to be looked 
at gives an inverted and enlarged imago of 
the object within the tube, while the eye- 
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piece or lens near the eye still farther 
magnifies this image, ^e dissecting 
microscope is of one lens only. 

MIDA8, a fabled king of Phrygia, who 
begged that all he touched might turn 
into gold. The god Bacclms granted his 
request, but Midas soon wished it othcr- 
wIm. When his food and drink became 
gold on touching bis mouth, he was 
fain to ask the god to revoke his gift. 

MIDDLE AGES, a period ^noraliy 
understood to extend from the destruction 
of tlie Roman Empire, towards the end of 
the 6th century, to about the time of ttie 
discovery of America, in 1492. It 
comprises the rise and fall of the Feudal 
System, with all its attendant struggles, 
evils, and benefits. 

MIDDLESBOBOUGI^ a great iron 
manufacturing, and shipping town on the 
Tees, In Yorkshire. In 1829 a solitary 
farmhouse occupied the site. By 1900 it 
housed about 90.000 persons. Its rapid 
growth is due to the discovery of iron-ore 
in the adjacent Cleveland Hills. (For 
population, etc., see p. 902.) 

MIDRASH, the exegesis, explanation, 
or interpretation of the Jewish Scriptures, 
as given after the Captivity by Ezra, and 
by succ eedin g rabbis and teachers. 

MIDSHIPMAN, the second rank of 
combatant officers in the Boyal Navy, 
cadets in training forming the first or 
lowest. The greater part of a midship- 
man’s time is spent in study. For liis 
course of training refer to “ Midshipman ” 
in Index. 

MIKADO, the ruler of .Japan. The 
office is hereditary only In the male line. 
L'ntil 1868 the Mikado's sovereignty w’as 
only nominal, the real power being in the 
handa of tiie Shogun, or Tycoon, a military 
dictator, whose office was practically 
hereditary, so that the Shogun W'as re- 
garded as the business head of the nation, 
although great reverence was paid to the 
Mikado as spiritual ruler. 

MILAN, next to Naples the largest city 
in Italy, stands in the great plain of 
Lombardy, in tlie north-west of Italy. 
The Cathedral, commenced in 1386, and 
not yet entirely completed, Ls one of tlie 
most striking ecclesiastical edifices in the 
w'orld. Tlie theatre of ** La Scala ” is 
known by repute all over tlie world. 
I’opulation exc'oeds 600 000. 

MILAN, KINO OF SERVIA, b. 1861, 
d. 1901 ; was the grand-nephew of the 
celebrated Afilosh Obrenovitch, founder 
of Servian autonomy. He was adopted 
by his cousin Alichacl, and educated at 
Paris, where he was tliought to siiow 
great talents. On the assassination of 
Michael in 18G8, Milan was declared 
regent, although only 14 years of age, and 
in 1872 he assumed the government. His 
quarrels with his wife Natalie, his abdica- 
tion in favoiu: of his son Alexander, and 
his sudden deatli at Vienna, were matters 
of European interest. 

MILAN DECREIE, a proclamation issued 
from Milan in 1801 by Napoleon, for- 
bidding all continental nations to whom 
he could dictate to deal in any way with 
England. 

MILFORD HAVEN, a harbour in 
Pembrokeshire, 10 miles long and from 
one to two miles wide, one of the safest 
and most commodious in the kingdom. 
Pembroke, which stands on the southern 
side of the haven, is an important naval 
do(’kyard. 

MILITIA, a body of troops raised (or 
the defence of the country against invasion. 
U'lieoretically, all men between 18 and 35, 
witii certain exception), are liable to serve, 
but the ranks are readily filled without 
having recourse to compulsion. The 
militia assembles annually for not more 
than 56 days’ training, during which 


offioers and men receive the fame pay luid 
allowances as those of the same rank in 
the regular army, aod on disbanding, Uit 
privates receive a bo unty of £1 or more. 

MILK, CONDENSED, is simply milk 
from whicli a large proportion of the water 
has been removed by heating, sugar being 
generally added t o pres erve it. 

MILKY WAY, THE, a luminons band 
seen on a clear night to stretch across the 
sky. It is really an innumerable host of 
stars, so distant as to be inseparable to 
the naked eye. 

TWTT.T., JAMES, 5. 1773, d. 1836, was 
a native of Montrose, in Scotland. Edu- 
cated at Edinburgh University, he soon 
took to literature, and in 1802 went to 
London. Ills " History of British India ” 
brought him fame, and gained him con- 
fidential employment under tlie East 
India Company. He took a leading part 
in the foundation of University College, 
London. 

MILL, JOHN STUART. 5. 1806, d. 1878, 
son of tlie above, said ’^hc never was a 
boy.” His fatlie^ early took his education 
in band witli good results intellectually. 
As a speculative reformer few could keep 
pace with liim, but many of the reforms he 
advocated are now accomplished, especially 
with regard to the legal status of wmmen. 

inLLAIS, SIR JOHN, 5. 1829, d. 1806, 
was bom at Southampton of an old Jersey 
family. He early showed talent and 
became a pupil at the Boyal Ac-ademy in 
1840. In 1846 he became an exhibitor. 
With Holman Hunt and Rossetti he 
was responsible for the initiation of the 
” Pre-Raphaelite ” movement. Many of 
his pictures, as ” Clicrry Rii)C,” '* Bubbles,” 
and ” Cinderella ” have been extensively 
reproduced in variouH forms. 

MILLENARY PETITION, a petition 
presented by tlie Puritans to James I. on 
his accession, supposed to be signed by 
1000 ministers, asking release from 
certain obligations enjoined by the Church 
of England. 

MILLENNIUM, ” a thousand years,” 
a time during which the kingdom of the 
Messiah is expected by many to exist 
visibly on earth. Its establishment will, 
it is believed, be preceded by great 
portents and calamities. 

MILLER, HUG)^ 5. at Cromarty, 1802, 
d. 1866 ; worked in his youth as a stone- 
m.^son, and carried on his education in 
the evenings. It is as a geologist that 
his name will endure. Ills ” Old Red 
Sandstone ” w'as an undoubted contribu- 
tion to the geological knowledge of tho 
day. 

MILLET, a cereal, native of the East 
Indies, but much cultivated in •most 
warm countries. The grain Is about | of 
an Inch in length, and very nutritious. 

MILLET, JEAN FRANCOIS, b. 1814, 
d. 1875 ; one of the greatest of modern 
French painters. His favourite subjocts 
were of a pastoral ciiaracter, aii 
” Gleaners,” ** Sheep Shearing,” and 
** Peasants Grafting.” His masterpiece 
is the ’ Angclus.” 

MILNER, ALFRED, VISCOUNT, b. 1864, 
was educated at King’s College. London, 
and at Oxford, where he had a brilliant 
career. He was for some time asslotant- 
editor of the ** Pall Mall Gazette,” after 
which ho served in Egypt under Lord 
Cromer in the Finance Department. His 
selection in 1897 to be Governor of Cape 
Colony was universally approved, and 
his able handling of affairs tlirough the 
Boer War and afterwards, jurtly earned 
him a peerage. His ** England in Egypt “ 

Is accounted a classic. 

MHiO, of Crotona, in Italy, was a Greek 
athlete famous for his strength. His 
greatest feat was bis lifting up end 
carrying a live ox four years old oo his 
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ftioulden. He is said to have pcrialied most ancient towns in Germany. Near i son of the above, also ruled Crete. He 
miserably by wolves while his bauds were it a combined army of Germans and l conquered the Athenians, and made them 
caught in the cleft of a tree wldch he had Euglish gained a great victoiy over the pay tribute of seven youths and seven 
endeavoured to rend. French, 1759. maidens annually, who were devoured 

10LTrADES(a-dcs),acelebratedAthc- MINERAL OIL. Petroleum. by the Minotaur, 

nian general, one of Ujc ten chosen to lead MINERAL WATERS, waters containing MIN'OTAUR, a fabulous monster, half 
the army against the I’ersians when they mineral matter in solution, end having bull and half man, confined by Minos in his 
landed at Marathon, L.o. 490. It was by medicinal value and iLse according to the ‘‘ labyrinth.” lie used to devour Uia 
his advice that the Athenians risked the mineral contained ; tlicy usually contain children seat annually from Athena, but 
battle, and when the victory was w’on, and either carbonic acid gas, iron, salts, or was eventually killed by the hero Theseus, 
the generals had to dc'cide by vote who sulphur. Bath, Leamington, and Ilarro- MINT* an establishment for making 
had done most to gain it, each was found gate are the towns best known in England J coins. The Kngli.^ mint, on Tower 
to have one vote as the best general, but j for these waters. AVatera artificially i Hill, was erected in 1810, Here all 
Miltladcs had nine votes as the second I aerated and manufactured are usually i our gold and silver coins are made, 
best. knowm as ** mineral waters.” the metal being first cast into bars, 

l^TON, JOHN, 6. 1608, d. 1674 ; the MINERVA, a Roman goddess, patroness and then rolled into sheets the exact 
great English ej)ic poet, was born in Bread of arts and crafts, the protectress of all thickness of the coin they are iri- 


and refinement. Perceiving the promise represented with a helmet, shield, and press to receive tlie impre.ssion of the faces 
of his son, the scrivener devoted himself ! coat of mall. The Greek goddess Athena j and the milling, in the case of gold and 
to securing for him the best education | was later identified witli Minerva. silver coins. Our bronze coins are largely 

possible. At St. raiil's School, and at ; MINES IN WARFARE. (1) MxtUnry ' minted at Birmingham. Mints also exist 
Tambridge, Milton greatly distinguished : Mine* are employed to defend tlie ap- ( ftt Sydney and Melbourne in Australia, 
hiinaelf. And during ,flie next six years, 1 proaches to fortifications or encampments. ' MIR, a commune in llu&sia consisting 
wluch he spent quietly at his father’s j At intervals along the land approaches j of the inhabitants of one or more villages. 


at Horton, in Bnckingham.shire, he cylinders filled with dynamite, lyddite, or | The land aiound belong.^ to the whole 


tlie lei.surely part of his life to a close ; exploded by electricity from within the any person from acquiring exclusive right 
henceforward ho was to be for some years position, or by a highly inflammable com- to ,iny part of the land, 

the strenuous political w’ritor. Ho became position spread over the sites of the mines, mtrarpatt nniannp nAiiRTRr h 

fAtin Secretary to the Protector’s Govern- the friction pi^gcndcred by the tread of a i 791 ^ 

ment, and dl i good service in this capacity, j number of ; oops over it being suflicient VroZh Revoluriof Tnd 

[IIstractaU onDivorco,the”Aroopagitica” I to fire it. a) Submarine Min^s are used “ Ite neatest orator 

*nd the “ l-.lkonoklastos,” .show hi.s prose in the waterways approaching harbours or * answer ?r> the king when the latter 

powers ttttl».irl.iKh...it. lib >.,arri,ige was ; fortresses. Thl-y are laOd in position at a cXnaidins the ffstlon^^^ Aasembll 

certain depth below the surt^ by mearb rdUsX„ Ts nlemorobV.-- jfotne riiail 
inotfer ff*’ OrfoVdlh^ ‘1^,? ?' T ! drive US oiit except liy tlie force ol bay- 

.m, er b^.s ,^rdb vt,™ hat O'd. ^ (ogive tl.c Course ol the llevolntlon 

■vitli her husbands views or ways. Alter \ is able to tell when a ship «.• vv-p.m ihe i „ n o irr 'i” <nrn U'Lo 1 im 

A few weeks she went home, and did not zone. (5) A Flotuino Mine ‘••.m. i- s ,)f a • t i v th,! i f 

,etum to Milton till lC-15. 8he died in Imllow cylinder fitted with a '•vr.icuLhn-i- ; \ 1 mn^Vchv micht 

^633, the year in which his sight wJiolly end which is suflicient ly \vc rutod ir k- < r> /rtit h.^ i • r a'l iv’. m I ronShn 
ailed, leaving him three daughters, wl»o the whole i-ontrivaiice uprit.ht .snd iioai:*';- j ' '' •» -»* • ' » consuiu- 

■»roved no comfort to him. In 16CC at Uie surface. Bound t-..i insido of itic ! aw , a*. wn.-nT,Tira 

rlilton married again. The Restoration case several needles are vitli their' , i bAzd, or 

f,et him free for his real work, and points in contact with i, lajer ot 

hetween that event and his death he ting compound. The* ' 'b of a . c ‘-r*''’- Ihe . ojcoti* were orawn 

; reduced ** ParadLse Lost,” ” Paradhe against a mine drives m ‘ f.do o* Jh.' ' - ’'-Jp uj-fc, ana H e nv.vuis wm at 

.Regained,” and ** Samson Agoni.^le.s." cylinder, and causes one oi i.f peiionn;rs. ^ ‘ihe»A 

Milton was buried in St. Giles’s, Cripple- i needles to penetrate H e det .j.ati;;.’ . m-'Oic too- N'e fact 

^;ate, basido his father. 1 pound and lire it. This li'hhr a l:iy..*r ■ * • 

MIMICRY, a certain adaptation of an touch paper with which it is h. "oat 'IV ''' V ‘ ^ 

rnimal or insect to its surroundings, with ! and a train of gunpowder conveys the t.. ' ‘ ■ ' " ' ‘ ' ' blay at 

ho result tlmt it oftens escapes observa- 1 to layers of gnii-cotton and fulminato of ' , ' ' ■ ‘ ' ^ -Jtvival 

• ion. Certain animals are found with j raen:ury or other powerful c.xxilosiTc. 

ohitefurin winter buttheircoat insummer earlier type of floating mine was fired ty j MIRAGE^ u j.' : o . ' crnenlly 
.n brown, bo as to be undistinguishable at the breaking of a bottle of sulphuric arid observed in the detwa^. i'ho < of light 
a distance from the surrounding herbage, embedded in a mixture of chlorate of ■ proceeding obliquely from u... ect are 
i ertain insects imitate the bark of trees, potasli and sugar. i more and more refracted by the cooicr and 

urled slicks, Ac. Hiis la not conscious MINREAP'OLIS, the largest t.awn in 1 denser layers of air as they proceed 
imitation, but the result of the fact that Minnesota, t).S.A.,popnhition 200.000, lies ! upward, until they are at last totally 
the individual thus protected has escaped on botli sides of the Mi.‘«i.«sippi, at the J reflected and reach the observer, porhapa 
•dj natural enemies, and the peculiarity, Falls of St. Anthony, the water-power ' miles away, who see? the object os though 
first accidental, ha.s become hereditary, derived from which is the chief sourcjc of J reflected in a lake, 
tdimicry also consists in the striking the city’s prosperity. Immense quantitU.s ! MISHN A, the" Oral Law” of tlie Jews ; 
/rsemb’.anco that one animal or insect of timber and flour go out from the mills a scries of ordinances traceable in tradition 
i MTS to another to which it Ls not closely of Minneapoii.s, and otlicr industries arc to th? time of the encampment at Mount 
y 'dated; thu.s, certain moths look like flourishing. Sinai. The Mlshna is the first part of ill# 

wasps and many flies like bees. The fear MINNESINGERS, (old ?cnnan minne^ i Talmud. 

of their supposed stings has a protective love), the Gcnnan lyric poets of Uie twelfth j MISSAL, » Roman Catholic book of 


of ruuc aram.-i nmeV 
1'1'e . bjcoti* 
•niptiij'fc, and ti e ,m-, 


hi the 
were drawn 
'uis were at 


‘ and peiform; rs. Theee 
if-*r t'oiv. the fact 

I’oc. roiriw-uKri'i evenU 
. :-;.rr:r !, s:ed two 


MISHNA, the " Oral Law ” of tlie Jews ; 
scries of ordinances traceable in tradition 


MINGH, THE, a channel off the north- 1 mastly of an amatory nature. 


flourishing. ' Sinai. The Mlshna is the first part of the 

MINNESINGERS, (old ?cnnan imnne^ i Talmud, 
love), the Gcnnan lyric poets of Uie twelfth j MISSAL, a Roman Catholic book of 
and thirteenth centuries, whose lays were j wor.=ihip, containing the prayers and 


ceremonies of tlie Mass. It was drawn up 


of ^oUund, between the mainland i" Tanuhausor” Is a beautiful picture of 1 by Fope Pius V., in 1670, and, with slight 
nf.d the island of Lewis. The Little ! the minnesinger’s life. j alterations in 1004 and 1634, is in use 

Minch ” Is between the island of Stye and I IDNORCA, Uie second largest of the to-day. 

l.c mg I sland. Balearic Isles, in the Mediterranean. It MISSEL-THRUSH, or Mlstlctoc-Uirnsh, 

MINCIO, THE, a tributary of the Po, lies 25 miles north-east of Majorca, the takes its name from its fondness for the 
ri'-es in the Tyrol, and flow’s south into largest, and has an area of 284 square berrie.'* of the mUUetoe, which hardly any 
iv.'kke Garda, and thence to Uie Po, a miles. Port Mahon, the capitil, popula- other bird will U)iich. It is rather larger 
liistance of 03 miles. In tills part of its tion 16,000, has a pplcndid harbour. than the mavis, or song- thrush, and much 

ccorae It paasea Mantua, near wliich town MINOS, in Greek mythology. (1) A bohicr, facing tlie marauding jay or daw 
the great Latin poet, Virgil, was born. ruler of Crete, celebrated for his wisdom with great courage in defence of its young, 
MINOEN, a town in Westphalia, on Uie and Justice, made after his death ofle of It is common in llnglarid and Centred 
populaUon 25^000^ is one of the Uie judges in the lower world. (2) Grand- i Europe. 
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AQSSlf^IPPLTHE. N-»?s:t to Uie Amazon, j by the introiluclion of the necos-^ary .‘•harp 
the MtesisGippi, wii h ite tributary the | or flat. 

Miseouri, is the mighUest riTcar in the ' MOITAT, ROEEHT, &. at Onuiston, 
world. Measuring from the source of the , East Lothian, d, 1883 ; one of Scotland’s 
Missouri, it has a length of 4,200 miles, ; greatest missionaries. Ho bccamo a 
draining an area of 1,250,000 square miles. ‘ nii.s.sionsu 7 at the age of 21, and spent 64 
Uelow the Ohio it is Eubject to frequent I yeai-a in active miasionary labour in South 
floods, the land around being covered for j Africa. It v.a.s probably be who finally 
H breadth of 160 mlies. llie stcamor decided Livingstone, who married his 
traffic along it is iiniucupc ; the four tov/ns | daughter, to choose Africa os his sphere 
Minnoajiolis, St. roul, Gt. Louis, and Kew i of labour. 

Orleans contributing au immense volnine MOGULS, EMPIRE OF THE, the 
of trade. 1 rnipire of Baber and his puccessora in 

MISSOURI, the chi.f tributary of the India, which existed in some form or other 
Mississippi baa a genernl easterly course 1 from 1526 to 1767. In the later yeara the 
from its sources in the llcndiy Mountain.s : iloguls were simply puppetn in the hands 
to its junction with the Mississippi juf^t j of tlieir powerful viceroys. LelLi w’as the 
above St. Louis. Its Iciigtli Ls 3,047 milc.s, capital of India under tlic Moguls, 
but it is little navigated owing to its | MOHAIR, the hair of a kind of goat. It 
windings and sandbaiiks. Omalia, on its i i.s very white and soft. Tho be.st i.« ' 
/ight bank, has a population exceeding ! obt.Tined from Angora, in Asia Minor. i 
100,0C^I). I MOHAMMED, or MAHOhlET. Refer 

MISTLETOE, a parasitic plant, I.e., one ' to J7n’sx. 
wliioh drav.s its susterianco from another, | MOHAWKS, a tribe of North American 
ii* found on many trees, but cldefly on the ■ Indians, forming part of the groat Iroquois 

confederation. [Bee lroqu(,ix.'\ 

MOHOCKS, or MOHAWKS, a name 
a:.:-:umcd by a band of young roystei ers in 
the early years of tlic LSlh century. 
They delighted in annoying and aF.jauiting 
w ayfarers at night. 

MOIRE, the pill: .stuff known as watered 
silk. Q’ho peculiar ni.oks are caused by 


apple. The Druids highly esteenuvJ it 
▼..hen found growing on the oak. 

MISTRAL, a nortli-west wind which 
often blows in winter on tho Mediter- 
ranean coast of France. It is very cold 
and dry, and Boinctimcs very violent. 

SHTHRIDA'TES (a-tes), one of tlio great 
ones of old who last missed tlie rank of an 

Alexander or a Cu'.sar, King of Pontus, in i ... , 

Asia Minor, from about 120 to 63 K.C., he | ailk and then causing it to 

lir.d repe.ited contests with the lloman.s ; j r> t # 

"" MOKANNA. fcce Fci/cd Pre/'/'cL 


until subdued by Pompey. To avoid j 


MOLASSES, tho uncrystallizcd part of 


ffiiUng into tho hands of the Poniuiis he - ,, , - . 

roisoied liimiidf. He is said to i.avo ! ‘ 

inoken 22 lanf>uugcs. boiled down. The solid, 

MITRE, tho head-dres.-!: imes worn i c^Tstalli^cd part, tho ” sugar, 

bv a bishop as part of hi.s official robes. ! MOLDAU, a river of Bohemia on wliicn 
It commonly used by Engli:-!! bisliop.s , Prague, the capital. It flow's north , 

n.i the heraldic badge of their office, on , idmost right tlirough tiie country, and 
ci:rriMgc.s plate, etc. ' joins tho Elbe. I 

riUEMONICS, U sy.stem of training the i , .MOLDAVIA, the nortiiern part of the i 
memory and us.sisting it by ortidciul aids, i kirgdoni of Boumaiua, (which see.) j 
According to tho subject on wlnVh tho i MOLE, a small animal about five inches j 
ii’.(,morylstobccxercised,cortiiiii wordscrc , long, which spends nearly all it.s (Iinoj 
t 'uosen* the repetition of which in a given underground in purges fornicd by : 
order will recall tho required fact, date, ' burrowing. Its oyrs are extremely minute, j 
or nuTuber i<d the numory. T'.he ancients ! Its u.snal food con5:.',ta of earthworms air' 


•uggc-sted the eho'''-,ing of a knowm houso, 
ERii tlie EHaocialing of the required facts I 
w ith liie rooms in tiieir order. 


gruou ! 

r.IGLEGH, or MOLOCH, a god whe^o : 
worship was common among all the i 


MOA, ft genus of ostrich-liko bir.Is, now j Canaanitish tribe.s ; thoofTering of ciiildreu 
extinct, formerly found in New Zi-aiand to Moloch, either by actually burning them 
and Anstrali?. Tim largest stood pro- : r.jre, or by pas.'^iug them through the fire 
Lubly about 14 feet high, and they were kindled in l.i.s image, was an abomination 

wingics.-;. | of which tlie Israelites were guilty at 

MOABITES. a Scruitic peoi'le otico , various periods before tho Captivity. 
Inhabiting tlie country to the east of the | The valley of Uinnom, south of .Tei’usaloin, 


lower Jo rdan and the Dead Sea, 

MOABITE &TONE. This stone con- 
tains tlie earliest inscription in I’liamician 
«Uaractera known to u.s. It belongs 
to the 6th centurv B.C., but was only 
recently discovered (18G8) in tho land 
of Moab. It is Intcre-stiug as bting an 
independent conftnnation of the Beripture 
narrative, referring to tlie Wans of 
Mesho, king of Moab, egninst- Israel. 

MOCHA, population 6,000, an ancient 
ne.aport of Ar.ahh;, on tho Red Bea, once 
celebrated for it*^ export of excellent coffee, 

MOCKING BIRD, a bird of the Tlirusli 
family, found in North America. Its 
natural song is most melodious, but ii 
]>&s in addition a marvellous imitative 
faculty, being capable of imitating almost 
any sound, so as to deceive oven the most 
attentive hearer. 

MO'DENA, once an independent ducliy, 
now a province of Italy, lies south of tlie 
river Po. Its chief town, Modena, has 
Buffered much at the hands of Italy’s 
TariouB conquerors. 

MODULATION. in music. Is a term for 
the transition h-om one key to another. 
The Modulation la effected and indicated 


where ibis abomination wa.s practised, was i 
regarded in later times, under the name * 
of " Gehenna," as typical of hell. 

MOLECULE, the smaUest portion of 
any substaEc? which cun have iisdepcmlonl 
existence. Tho nuniber of molecules In 
n cubic inch of gas is now nu Jer investi- 
gation ; the aiu^w'er runs into miilioua. 

KOLIERE, 6. 1622, d. 1673; the great 
Grit of the French comic dramatists, w’a.s 
born at I’arls, and in his youth served 
at the French Court, where he no doubt 
had ample opportunity of observing the 
foibles he so keenly portrays. ** L’Ecole 
Jos Fenime.s,” " Tartuffo,” “ Le Misan- 
tl;rope,” “ Le klMecln Malgr6 lui," and 
" I.e Malade Iiaagiuairo," ore some of his 
most admired jJays, 

MOLLUSCA, a very general term from 
Z. moUis^ soft, embracing all ouimals that 
have a sliell hut no jointed limbs, a.s the 
cockle and oyster, and many, as the slug, 
whose sliel] is either wanting, or eo 
nuliinontary tliat it escapes ' ordinary 
observation. 

MOLLY MAGUIRES, a secret society 
which existed in Irelsud in the early lialf of 


the 19th century. Tt.^ oblcct w.y'? the 
intimidation of Uailifis other otIlciaU 
of the law. 

MOLOKAL one of the Islands fanning 
the eandwicn Group, in Uie Pacific. It 
is set apart for tlie reception of lepers, 
and is noted as the place where Fathct 
Damien devoted his life to tho care ol 
those pitiable outcasts. 

MOLTKE. COUNT VON, 6. 1800, d. 1891, 
Field-Marshal of the German Empire, 
was tho man to whom, from a military 
point of view, Prussia owed her successes 
in her wars against Denmark in 1864, 
Austria in 1866, and France in 1870-71, 
JTo was devoted to his profession, and 
spared no labour to make hunself master 
both of its Uieory and practice. 

MOLUCCAS, or SPICE ISLANDS, a 
number of islands in the East Indies, 
bctw'cen Celebes and Borneo. They belong 
to Holland. Amboyna, the capital, is or.e 
of the oldest Dutch settlements in the Easii. 

MOMBASA, the capital of British Bait 
Africa, population 27,000, stands on a small 
island 150 miles north of Zanzibar. The 
railway runs from here to Victoria Nyanza, 
a distance of 400 miles, 

MOMMSEN. THEODOR, the great 
j German historian, was born In Bchleawig 
I ifi 1817. He early devoted himself to the 
j s'.uJy of Roman and Itali.Tti antiquities. 
In 1341) he was exiled from Germany for 
I i.h liberal opinions, and took up his abode 
i at Zmicli. His Homan history appeared 
j between 1854 and 1S60. It at once 
j placed him on a pinnnflc by liimsclf. His 
(uher hLstoriixil and autiquarian w'riting* 
urc numerous. 

MON'ACO, the smallest Independent 
State in Enropo, on tho Mediterranean 
o<^<ast of Franco, ha.s an area of throe square 
miles, and a popuhitiou of 13,000. TiiS 
r'u.uno, or gambling hall, is known over 
tile world. See Monte Curio, 
MONASTERIES. Bco Abbeys, 
MONGOLIA, a vrist plateau between 
Gliiua Proper and Siberia, inhabited by 
a nomadic people., uoT,.inelly subject to 
China. A great part of it b dcscri. Tlie 
climate Is extreme. 

MGN600S, a specTes of lohneunioa 
fr.imd chielly in India. U £eed.s upon 
r..t3, mice, and other vermin, and is the 
dotorinined enemy of all roptilc.s. The 
n:ori>.?oo9 fearlc.s^ly attacla tlie largest 
r'.nakes and ci:.q';luy.s (Treat agility in av<iid- 
ing their fang.s; it kills thorn * by biting 
tliem through tho back of tho neck. The 
mongoos was introduced into Jamaica 
some years ego to rid the su,"or planta- 
tions of rata'. After accoiupUsliing its 
mir.Mon, it turned its attention to poultry, 
and is now a worse pest than tlie rats 
were. [See /c/meanww.] 

MONK, GEORGE, DUKE OF ALBE- 
MARLE, 6. at Potheridge, Devon, 1G08, 
d, 1070 ; was the man who did mos-t 
towards tho settlement of the kingdom 
after Cromwell’s death. He marched his 
army to London, caused the Convention 
Parliament to assemble, and v.ont to Dover 
to receive Charles II. on his landing. 

MONMOUm, JAMES, DUKE OF, h, 
1621), d, 1686 ; W’as an illegitimate son of 
Charles IL by Lucy Walters. His father 
openly received him at Court, and he 
became very popular. When James II. 
succeeded, in 1086, MonmouUi thought all 
England would rise to aid him, and he 
headed an insurrection. Taken prisoner 
some days after tlie disastrous battle ot 
Ecdgraoor, he w as beheaded on Tower Hill. 

MONMOUTH, county tow-n of Monmouth- 
shire, population 6,000, is pleasantly 
situatedf on Uie river Wyo. It was the 
birthpl.'ice of Henry V. 

MONOGRAM, a mark or sign com- 
posed of two or more letters, so dlsposetl 
or arranged as to form one drawing. 4' 
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ffeod tQOQCgram l^IiouUI iiUow all tbe 
letters clearly, and yet not be inartistic. 

MONOOBlni. & treatise on r.omoivlL^do 
subject or braa ch of a subject. 

MONOLITH* a column formed of 
a single stono, as tlie obelisk fiuuiliariy 
known as Clcopatru's Needle, on the 
'J'hames Embankment. The HCTcral stones 
of a group like Stonehenge are monoliths. 

MONOMANIA, a form of insanity in 
which the patient thinks and acta un- 
reasonably on one subject only. 

MONOPHTSITES, a division of Oiirist- 
lan.s who maintained that Cluist had one 
nature only ; that the divine and human 
were so blended in Hliu as to form one j 
nature. ► I 

MONOPOLV, the sole right or privilege of 
trading in a certain article, or with a 
certain district or country, 'i’he East 
India Company long had tlie monopoly of 
trade with India ; the Hudson Bay Com- 
pany with a great part of North America. 
Monopolies in certain articles used often 
to be granted to ijadividuals in earlier 
times, and rarliament struggled long and 
bitterly against tiiem. 

MONO'KAIL SYSTEM, a system of 
electric locomotion invented by Mr. P. B. 
Bohr. A central rail, on which the 
carriage wheels run, Ls fixed at the top of 
an A frame, (so called from its shape), and 
other rails are fixed one on each side, at 
a lower level, on which small bearing wheels 
are able to play when rounding curves, etc. 
ilie carriage, the bottom of which is in the 
form of an inverted V, straddles the frame- 
work. The scats are placed from end to 
end down lb© centre of each compartment, 
and tlie passengers sit back to back. The 
advantages claimed for the system arc 
the clieapness of coiLstruction as compared 
with the ordinai’y two rail system, and the 
aigU rate of speed, 100 to 110 miles an hour, 
attainable with safety. 

MONOTHEISM, a belief in one G od, as 
epposod to 3 ’olytlieism, or belief iu 
aumcrou.s gods. 

MONROE DOCTRINE, a convenient 
name for tlie statement made on behalf of 
the United States that they will not 
orook any Interference from Europe with 
territo^ in America. Tt derives its name 
from James Monroe, President of the 
United Stato.s from lSi7 to 1824, who 
enunciated it fn a message to Congress in 
IS23. 

MONSOON', the name given to a wind 
which blows pretty regularly in one direc- 
tion for some months. In India tho wind 
olows from tlie south-west from April to 
October, and from the north-cast from 
October to April. 

MONSTRANCE, a tcs.sc1 employed in 
the Roman Catliolic Church (or exhibiting 
the consecrated wafer to the people on 
solemn occasions. It consists of a 
transparent watch-sluipcd box on a stand. 

MONT DE PIETE, the continental 
lubatitute for the English pawn-shop, is 
a mucli more desirable institution. They 
are lending banks belonging as a rule to 
ihe municipality. The rate of interest is 
;.owor than with English pawnbrokera, and 
surplus profits are devoted to charity. 

MONTAGU, CHARLES, EARL OF 
flALIFAlL b. 1661, d. 1715 ; was one of 
the few Englishmen whom William of 
Orange trusted, and was able to make real 
ose of. By Ids financial ability ho found 
money for William's wars. Tlio National 
Debt., the Bank of England, and the 
use of Exchequer Bills we owo to hl^ 
in-sight. 

^ MONTAGU. LADY MARY WORTLEY. 

^ 1690, d. 1762, diiugiiter of tho Duke of 
was a wit, Beauty, and literary 
of the 18th century. From 1716 
1718 hei husband, Mr. Montagu, was 


ambassador at Constantinople, Lady 
Mar^s letters home, containing descrip- 
tions of Turkish life and society, constitute 
her chief title to fame. On her return to 
England the Introduced inoculation for 
small-pox. 

MONTAIGNE. MICHEL DE, h. 15.^3, 
d. 1592, was the third son of a rrcncU 
seigneur of P<irigord. Ho was brought up 
to the law, but took little interest in it. 
In 1671 he succeeded to the family estate, 
and lived thenceforth the life of a country 
gentleman, devoting hla leisure to litera- 
ture. His “ Essays ” have a charm and 
spoiitaneousness wliich may arise i)artly 
from the perfect leisure and Indepcndcnco 
to which they owo their being. They 
toudi on and illumine nearly every topic 
which interests mankind. 

MONT'ANISTS. a Christian sect which 
aroso during tlie latter half of tlie second 
century. Montanus, its founder, was an 
illiterate entliuslast who maintained that 
Christians sliould return to tho simplicity 
and severity of the early years of Christian- 
ity. 

MONT BLANC, the highest mountain m 
Europe, 16,732 feet above sea level, is 
situated in the south-east of Prance, 40 
miles south of Lake Geneva, 

MONTCALM, GENERAL, one of the 
most cflicieiit generals who have ever 
served France, distinguished himself 
against the British at Oswego, 1756, and 
Ticondcrog ,, 1758. In 1769 ho defended 
Quebec when besieged by tho British. At 
last, however, Wolfe gained the Heights 
of AhrAliam, and Montcalm was compelled 
to givp battle. His defeat gave Canada 
to the British. 

MONT CENiS, 11,000 feet high, a peak 
in tlie Alps, between France and Italy. 
Tho Mont Ceius Pass, 6,700 feet high, u 
one of the most used of Alpine passes. 
Napoleon constructed a road over it. 
Near Mont Genis is the famous tunnel 
wliich hua the same name. It is eight 
miles long, cost about £3,000,000, and took 
eight years to i oiistruct. | 

MONTE CARLO, a small town in the 
little principality of Monaco (which sec). 
Here Is the notorious ganiiug-Imll, built on 
ground leased at an enormous rental from 
the Prince of Monaco by a joint stock 
company, w'ldch " runs ” tlio establisii- 
ment ; population about 401)0. 

MONTE CRISTO, a small rocky island 
26 miles south of Elba ; gives its name to 
Alexandre Dumas’ most famous work. 

MONTEFIORE, SIR MOSES, b. 1784, 
d. 1885, an eminent Jew, was one of tliose 
who took a leading part in the attempt to 
gain full rights of citizenship for his race. 
Having early amassed a fortune ns a stock- 
broker, he efevoted the rest of his long life 
to improving the conditions of his Jewish 
brethren. He obtained conccasiona from 
the Czar and tho Sultan. He made seven 
jom’neya to the Holy Land. Ho served as 
High Sheriff of Kent and Sheriff of I<ondon, 
and in 1840 ho received a baronetcy from 
QuccnVicturia in recognition of liisservioes 
in the cause of humanity. 

MONTENE'GRO, a siuall state between 
Herzegovina and Albania, in tho moun- 
tainous region east of the Adriatic, Hi- 
area is about 8,500 squaro miles, and 
population 311,000. _From the aspect ot 
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'rtcil supplied. It has a l-^^rge exj O.'-t trade 
in hides, wool, tallow, and horns. 

MONTEZU'MA, h. 1477, d. 1520, was 
Kmporor of Mexico when Cortez land* -J 
in 1019. ne at firat tried to make fi ieuds 
%sith the strangers, but afterwards plotted 
against them. The Mexieans rose again.-t 
tiie Spaniard'!, and in tryieg to pacify 
his subjects, Montezuma was .saluted witti 
a shower of stone.;, and died of his wounds 
soon ofterwards. 

MONTFORT, SIMON DE, b. about 
1200, d. 1263, deserves to bo called the 
founder of representative institutions. Ho 
led the barons in their struggle against 
Henry III., and In 1265 he sumraoued 
a Parliamout wliich included for the Grsfc 
time representatives from towns. He 
vva.^ slain at tho Battle of Evesham. 

MON^KKILFIEB, Joseph Michael, and 
Jacquea Etienne, two Frenchmen who 
invented tlie balloon, in the latter part of 
the IStli century, using ligated air for 
ijiilating it. The year 1783 may be 
fixed as the date when ballooning became 
practical, for they made a balloon 35 feet 
in diametc., which rose to a height of 1300 
feet. 

MONTGOMERY, JAMES, b. 1771, 
d. 1854 ; was a native of Ayrslilre, ia 
Scotland. He early took to literature, 
and became before long editor of the 
Sheffield Register. Imprisoned for hii 
seditious articles, ho began writing poetry. 
His hymns will probably outlast all iiis 
other writings. Tho bo.st known are “ For 
ever with the Lord ” and “ Songs of prai." e 
tho angels sang.” 

MONTH. See Cidendar. 

MONTREAL, the largest and most 
important city in Canada, is situate on 
an island at the junction of the Ottawa 
and St. Lawrence. It has extensi ve canal 
communication with tho princi]>al towu.s 
on the great lakes, and is the head-quarters 
of all tho important railways. Reached 
by ocean going vesscly it is thus becoming 
the centre of trade for the Dominion. Its 
total trade, imports and exports, is abfnit 
£25,000,00'' The old French buildings 
of the town Rive H a very picturesque 
appearance: popuiution in 1901, about 
208,000. 

MONT SAINT MICHEL, a singular 
rocky islet olf the coast of Norma ndy. in 
the Bay of St. Michel. A tapering 
circular rock, it rises aboat 240 fee t above 
tho surrounding sanils, and was formerly 
accessible only at low water. Now’ it is 
reached by a firm aiusoway at ail times. 
An old town and castle crown the summit. 

MONUMENT, THE. OP LONDON, wa-s 
erected to commemorate tJie Great Fire of 
London in 1666. Designed by Wren, it 
stands near the north end of London 
Bridge. TUo insvuintion ascribing tho 
origin of the fire to the Roman GaDioUcs 
was erased in the reign of William IV. 

MOODY, DWIGHT LYMAN, b. iu 
Massachusetts, 1837, d. 1899 ; a gre-’ t 
American evangelist; was in early life 
a shopman in Boston, and ufttw.irds in 
Chicago, Here Ute active religious work 
he began, at tho ago of eighteen, demandtai 
all his time. Iri 1873 ho made, with 
Ira D. Sankey, his tirst famous missionary 
tour in Great Britain and repeated it 
several times later. Si«ipli>-’iiy uud 


tlia country and the habits of the people, ’ earncstnc-ss marked his discour.-;' 


it may well bo called tho Switzerland of 
the East. Cettinje, population 3,200, ia 
the capital. 

MONTE ROSA, a peak, 15,200 feet high, 
in the Pcn^ie Alps, and, next to Mont 
Blanc, tho highest peak In Europe. 

MONTEVIDEO, the capital of Uniguay, 
population 250,000, U situate on tlie 
northcru shore of Uio La Blata, about 120 
miles from Buenos Ayres. It ia a well- 
built to^vn, having modern requircmc-nti 


MOON, THE, the satellite or attendant of 
tho earth iu its journey round the sun, has 
a diameter of 2, ICO miles, Is about £40,000 
mUea distant from the earth, and travels 
round tlie earth In the time popularly 
called a month. Tho period from ona 
Cull moon to another is 29 days, 12 hours. 
14-4 mlnut<^ and it is noteworthy that 
the moon always pre^yents t’ue same 
lioml^phere to the earth. Tins latt« 
phenomraoJi is due to the .act, tnat tat 
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n eon mates one comi)lrte rcTolution on 
its uxU while It iti making ite monthly 
journey ronnJ the earth. 

MOON. WILLIAM, b. ISIS, il ISOl ; 
invented the sy.-itein of rjilsed type for the 
hlititl, which ^rocK under his name. Ldu- 
c'iited for tl'io ininL-itry, he lost liis in 
1840, and ut once be^'an to study how to 
remedy his own and oUiers' mlMfortune. 
'I'lie great merit of Ills inyeniions is the 
fciniplicity of tiie letters, and the eoiii- 
parcUvo cheopne.ss of T)roJuction. 

MOORE. SIR JOHN. 1761, d. 1S08 ; 

au linglLsIi general mIio distinpnished 
himself in the I’eninsular War agaiiLst the 
I'reneh, after gaiuiij" distinelion in the 
West Indlc.s and in h^gypt. In 1S08, the 
I'inglisli e.’^iu.tUlion to aitl the Fi)aniiirds 
wa.s sent out under his eomniand. His 
renown rests mainly on the nutsterlj 
retreat of liis army in mid-winter. He wius 
killed at C'onjii'ua in the moment of 
viet('ry. 

MOORE. IHOMAS, h. 1770, d. 187.2; 
an Irish poet, wjis born and educated in 
imblin. His early poems do not require 
niiieh notice. His fame is assured by his 
song.s, ulthough he undertook and carried 
out much more ambitious work. UJs 
iioeticol romance of I.alla Hookh gained 
jnneh apj.robation for the hdelity of its 
I ictures f.nd its sweetness of lan^iagc. 

MOORS (1) 'i’he native inliabitants of 
the nortli of Africa from Tripoli westwards. 
(2) A name applied loosely to the Arab 
conquerors of l^palri, who held the country 
from the beginning of the eighth to about 
tljc end of tljc iifteentli century. For 
rcutui’ics these Arabs i)ossessed almost 
a monopoly of scientific learning and refine- 
ment, as their still extant buildings in 
f^pain and their achievements in mathe- 
matics bear witnes.-'. 

MOOSE. See m. 

MORAINES. Sec OJacUrs. 

MORAVIA, a smrill state of Auslria- 
ITiingary, beiween Austria and Hohemia. 
'I'hc people are mostly Slavonian.s. IJrunn, 
the capital, is an important manufacturing 
town. Area, 8, 5(i0 square miles ; poiuila- 
tion about 2,‘J<i(t,000. 

MORAVIANS, a Frotestant sect vhose 
membera arc not numerous, but active 
and earnast. Avoiding dogma as much as 
jiossibJe, they make active piety their 
religion. In missionary work they are 
csfiecially zealous. Tiie sect had its 
origin in Hohemia, and the church govem- 
inent is still centred at Herrnbut, in 
b'avony. 

MOROECAI. a Jew of the Captivity. 
On his niece, Kstlicr, whom he Lad 
brought up, becoming the queen of 
Aliosuerus, or Xer.xes, he was advanced 
to great honour. How Human plotted 
against him and was hanged on his own 
gallows is told in the liook of Esther. 

MORE. HANNAH, b. 1745, d. 1833 ; 
was the daughter of a schoolmaster of 
Hristol, and early showed literary talent. 
Her first important publication, “ The 
.Search after Happiness," had great 
FucccFS, and secured her the notice of 
i)r. Johnson and Uarrick. In 1773 she 
came to London, and for some years 
WTOte dramas. The latter part of her life 
was spent in producing the religious and 
moral w’ri tings by which she is now best 
known. 

MORE. SIR THOMAS, b. 1480, d. 1035 ; 
one of the most upright men that ever 
lived, was Clmncellor of England after 
WoJsey, His ** Utopia," a well written 
sketch of an imaginary ideal government, 
is still admired. He was too honest to 
assent to tire Ring's religious sirpremocy, 
and was tried and exocut(Hl for treason. 

MOREAU. JEAN VICTOR, b. 1763, 
d. 1813, one of Ure most famous generab' 
ot France, did much towards freeing his j 
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country from invaders in Uic firtt years of i 
' the revolution. In 1800, he guined the I 
i famous victory of Hohcnlindcn, annilillut^ | 
; ing the Austrian army. Later on he was j 
banished, and went to America, whence 
' he returned to light against his country, 
and was mortally wounded at tlie Hattie 
of Dresden. 

MORGAN. JOHN PIERPOWT, b. 1837, 
at Hartford, Connecticut ; waxs educated at 
Boston and G<*'»ttingcn. His father was 
partner of the well-known George Feahody 
and the son ultimately succeeded to (ho 
headsliip of tlie businej=s. His financial 
acuteness r(!-e.stabli‘<hcd the financial 
stability of many American railways, and 
, later Iiis formation of the great Ft eel 
I Tnist and tlie Atlantic Sliipping Combine 
j have given him a foremost place among 
the magnates of commeree. 

MORGAN. SIR HENRY, the most 
distinguished of the men w'ho, under the 
name of Buccaneers,” made w’ar for 
England against Spain in the latter part 
of the 17tli century, and did her immense 
damage. Having amassed great wealth, 
he settled in the West Indies, and was 
knighted by Charles H. 

MORGANATIC MARRIAGE, a marriage 
once fairly common among the princes of 
the numerous royal and princely families 
of Germany, when they desired t<) wed one 
beneath them in rank. Tlie marriage was 
accounted legal, and the clilldrcn legitimate, 
but the w'ife did not share her husband's 
title nor tiie child ren his rank. 

MORGABTEN. a mountain In Switzer- 
land, where a few’ hundred Swiss patriots 
routed an Austrian army ten times as 
numeroas, creating a panic by rushing 
down on tlic ni from tholieiglits, 1315. 

MORGUE^ tor, a building at Uie back 
of Notre Dame, in Paris, wliere the bodies 
of unknown persons found dead nreexposed 
to view, that they may l>e cJainied by their 
friends. Q'here are ‘Morgues in many 
American cities. 

MORIAH. MOUNT, the hill on which 
Solomon's Temple was built: .sometimes 
said to be the hill on which Abraham 
sacrificed Isjiac. 

MORLAND. GEORGE, b. 1763, d. 1801, 
a iiainter of homely nistic scenes, was an 
unfortunate example of the power of low 
habits to keep a man fiom attaining his 
best. Ills life was one long alternation of 
drink and work. Many of his pictures are 
much admired. 

MORLEY. JOHN,?'. nt Dhickbum, 1838 ; 
was educated at Oxford, and oiiupleci 
a literary cjtreer. But his interest in 
political questions proved loo strong for 
liis literary leanings. In 1883 he entered 
Parliament, and in 1886 bee^me Fecrctai’y 
for Ireland, He is an ardent Home Ituler, I 
and w’as Gladstone’s chief lieutenant in 
his attempted Home Rule legislation. In ' 
1905 he becrame Secretary for India. Ills | 
"Life of Gladstone" Is of sur[<a-Hug ; 
excellence, lie r<*ceived the O.M., j 
and w.as created VLcount, 1008. 

MORMON. THE BOOK OF. a book said 
to have btien found by Ja-w.ph Smith, the 
founder of the MormoiLS, or ** I-atier-day 
Saints," as they call theriLselves. In 
jirofesses to i>e un account of America 
from Uie time o f the T ower of liabel. 

MORMONS, THE, a religiowt bo<ly 
founded by one Joseph Smith, who claimed 
to have a direct mission from God to i^re- 
pare for Christ’s second coming. Smith 
W’as the son of a farmer in the State of 
New York, and gave out, in 1820, when he 
W’as fifteen, that he had scon God in a 
vi5don. OUier visions were said to have 
follow’ed, and in 1827 ho was directed to 
find tlie writings, which he afterwards pub- 
islied as tlie " Book of Mormon." In a few’ 
years his church was establislied, and after 
many vicissitudes it settled iu I’t'dj. 
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Polygamy is an important feature of the 
Monnon religion. Brigham Young, tbo 
President who succeeded Smith, came on 
a mission to England, and made many 
converts, who went to join the church in 
* America. x 

MOROCCO, a country, or rather tract 
■ of land in the north of Africa, stretching 
! from about 2'’ to 13^ W. Longitude. It 
has not yet been tlioroughly surveyed, nor 
even entirely exjdored. It stretclies back 
from the coast into the Sahara, and has 
a population t'stimated as low as three 
millions, and as high as thirteen millioii-s. 
U'here exists a Sultan, but he ha.H iiUlo 
uutliority. Among the txil)es of the 
interior he has none ; but in the more 
settled coast provinces he is obeyed when 
he chooses to enforce obedience. Total 
trade about i*.3,000,000 per annum, of 
which Great Britain has half. 

MORPHOL'OQY. the study of form and 
structure, as distinguished from the 
i study of function. Thus the fact that the 
' human heart has fosir chambers comes 
under the cogni'^ance of niori>hology, 
while the fact that it pumps the blood 
through the body belongs to physiology 
' proper. 

i MORRIS-DANCE, or " Moorish Dance," 
an outdoor dance, formerly uiuch in vogue 
at the May-day revels and other festive 
tH'c.abions. The name is derived from tJi6 
iMoors, from whom it was learnt by tlje 
Jinglish when at ^vnr in Spain. 

MORRIS, SIR LEWIS, b. in farmarthen- 
' shire, 1833, poet, cilucationist, and 
hamster ; w’as educated at Sherborne and 
Oxford. lie wrote little poetry till after 
1870, but he soon gai'.ed a hearing, 
" Songs of Two "Worlds ” and “ The Efuu 
of Hades " are his most important works. 

MORRIS. WILLIAM, b. iS3i, d. is%, 
poet and ide;ilist ; was ed.:<'at«‘d at Marl- 
borough and Oxford. Ilf tniindeJ u bU'i- 
J mss which h-d the way in the inji>rovemf»d 
' of internal decoration iu every form. Hi-^ 

; Socialist leanings made Mm decline tlie 
ofiice of Poet Laureate. " The l.ife and 
Dc *Ui of Jason ” and " '.1 ho EariMy 
Paradise " :u‘e two of Ms greatest, worh-. 

! MORSE, SAMUEL, b. ILtl, </. 1872; 
the American inventor wiio claimed to 
; have prc’ceded our W licuh ionc in iuvent- 
iijg the Electric Telegraph. The Morse, 
or dot and dash system, is now almost 
; universallv used. 

I MORTAR, a sliort cannon with a wi.lo 
1 barrel and moiiUi, used f<^r tiring shells 
high up into the air, so that they MU 
almost vertically on the object. 1 heir in’u 
Ls not very accurate, unless they are riib d.^ 

MORTARA. EDGAR, n Jewi-h boy i t 
Bologna, who was baptized by M.^ parcel. - 
maitlservant and then delivered into the 
hands of the Roman CaUK»lic church, 
ills parents vainly tried to ro over him. 
Hlthougti the Pope was appealed to. 
Wlicn grown up he been me a riionh, 
reiusing to rft.urn to the. Jewish faith. 

MORTE D’ARTHUR. (D A roinan. .? 
of King Arthur, compiled by Fir J tamia'* 
Malory, aivd firt^t printed by Paxton lu 
1485. It pivf.s all the cliicf .Arttiunau 
legends. (‘J) A poem by ttie j itc Lord 
7'onnyson, ioruiing one oi lui * idylls ol 
the King." 

MORTIMER. ROGER, Hie fiarainour of 
Queen Isabella, wife of Edward II. They 
raised an array against Edward, and forced 
him to icsign the cjown. When Edward 
III. came of age and assumed jjower, he 
liad Mortimer executed, 1330. 

MORTIMERS CROSS, in Herefordshire 
was the scene of a battle In wliifh Edwar.l 
of York, afterwards Edward IV., routed 
the Lanca-strians In 1461, 

MOSAICS, small pieces of marble, 
.stone, or coloured Bhi.s.s set together on 
! a siirmce go as to iirodfice a pattern 
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urtlstic dcwigii. It was a favourite decora- 
tion among the Greek? and Homans. 

BlOSCOWf on the Moskva, almost in the 
wntre of Russia, is the second city of that 
Rmplre, and until the time of I’cter the 
Great was the capital. The Kremlin 
(Citadel), is tlie *:iOst sacred si)ot in the 
Jountry to a Russian. The city was 
humt dowi in 1812 by the inhabitants to ! 
dislodge tlie French ; population about 
l.WO.OOO. 

MOSELEY, ALFRED, 6. lHr,5, a, weulthy 
nicrchant, wljo at Ills own expense wuit 
two commissions to the United States to 
study fl) tlie methods of inda-try, 11 ) 02 , 
and (ii) the methods of Rduo:itio'n! RJO;}. 

MOSES, the great liberator of the 
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king), or a sentence cxiirwwlng the policy 
or princinle of the bearer, as “ Festiua 
lente,** (Hasten slowly). 

MOULD, a name given to the growth 
w'hich appears on decaying organic sub- 
stances. The ** mould "" is really a fungus, 
and its appearance and nature depend on 
tlie substance it dcrivos its life from. 

MOUND BIRDS, a kind of bird about 
the size of our domestic fowl, found in 
Australasia and the East Indies. Tliey 
build mounds of earth and leaves to hatch 
their eggs in, and add to them year after 
year till they are of immense size. 

MOUNT-STEPHEN. (George StephenX 
LORD, 6. in Scotland, 1820 ; Canadian 
banker, railway director, and philan- 


Lsraelites Rom Egypt, their great lawgiver j t* ropist ; emigrated to Canada in 1850. 
under God, and leader Uirough the perils , A successful banker at Montreal, he 
find hardships of the wilderness, between ! turned his attention to railwavs, and 
e-gypt and t/aiiaan. He died on Mount the Canadian Paciiic Railway owes its 
^cno OP ti ic borders of CuriHun. OAintcncc Inrijolv to bin) IHsj 

MOS^IM, JOHANN VON, 6. 100 f, ;i\; a rccognition 'of his public service? and 
d. l /o5, an crninenl Genmin writer on i iiis charitable gif ta. (8e<t SYra/Arona.) 
fheolop and church history. His works ; MOUNT VERNON, the home and burial 
Jifne been transluU^l into Englisli and ■ place of Georg© Washington, is iu Virginia, 
^ M niiles from Washington. The mansion 

MOSKVA, a nver ,i00 rniU;? long, in and grounds surrounding it were bought 
Tiussia, on which st.iuds Moscow. It is» uiid presented to the nation in 1856. 
tributary of the Oka, ami is usually MOUSE TOWER, a tower situate on 

, a little island in Hie Rhine, near Ringen. 


frozen over from Kovemhor to ,\pril. 

MOSLEMS, a name by v.hieh Kurojicans 
in general designate, all Moliammedans. 
It is our fonn of the Arabic word “ Uiuslim " 
(a true believer). 

MO^UE. a T^lohammedan place of 
worship. 'Jhc Mosque of J?t. f^ophia at 


Legend says th.it Hatto, Archbisliop of 
Mainz, was hero devoured by mice, because 
he withh'*’d com from the poor in a time 
of scarciiv. 

MOUSQUET AIRES. musketeers. Die old 
. . - , . mounted bodyguard of the French Kings, 

Con'^tantlnoide is the finest in the world, ."II of noble descent and mounted on grey 


vhilst those of Jerusalem and Cairo are 
not much inferior. 

MOSQUITO, a name given to various 
species of gnats, whoso bib' is very p.iiiiful. 
It ha.s lately been pro\^‘d beyond doubt 
-lint the jiara.sitc widoh cruise? malarial 
fever is conveyed by the hi to of the 
anoplielcs mosquito. 

MOSS. the popular name for pcvi'ral 
kinds of sniall llowerh'.-s plants llourithing 
III damp places. In mountainous and 
’ et districts tracts of mos.s are of great 


black horses, according to ihefr 
company. I’orm*>d by l.ouis XIII., they I 
existed till 1721, Lumas’ "Three 
.Musketeers” give: a fair idea their ! 
uiodf.* of life. I 

MOZAMBIQUE CHANNEL, htdweer 
Madagascar and the east coast of Africa, I 
is about 1000 miles long and 4*“) wide. | 
Rciru, the port for MusUonaland, is near 
it,s Routliern end. 

MOZART, WOLFGANG. 6. 1756, d. 
17'.»1 ; an illustrious compiwcr, son of the 
-crxice in retaining the. water and pro- ' chapel-master of Salzburg, Austria. His 
' criling sudden floods. ! genius was early displaced, for at the age 

MOSS-TROOPERS, a name, given to (lie t.f six be made a musical tour of Europe'. 

.! doves who, previiiu-'. to the I'nion j At the age of fourteen he composed his 
letwecn England and Scotland, lived l»y , tirst opera, ” Alitliridatcs,” which was wtdl 
;<IuTidering Hie border lauds of the two ! received. In 1781 he went to Vienna, 
•ountru!S. '.nicy had their retreats among ! and .soon entered the service of the 
lie numerous ina.'S''S or bog.s of the , Emjicror Joseph, who requited him neither 
birders. with fair words nor gold. Uis wife could 

MOSUL, a decayed town on the ^’igris, do everything but manage a household, 

* pposite the ruins of Nineveh. I'hc fabric ho Uiey were always in trouble. A 
luuslin takes its name from this town, i m 3 'sterious visit fiom an unknown pfirson, 
‘Inch, in the Middle Ages, was a con- commissioning him to write a Requiem 
‘■ •dcrablo mart for the cotton stiitTs j'l ass, made a deep impression on him, and 
vianufuetureil in the neighbourhood ; its repetition some inoullis after convinced 
i opulatioii about 50, 000. liini of its supernatural nature. Foou 

MOTHER CAREY ’S CHICKENS, a name , jvfter this second visit he drooped and died, 
•uven by sailors to the Stormy Petrel and . He w:is buried in the common ground of 
'thcr small sea-birds which are very oHen ' st. Mark's Churchyard, without a single 
t een before and during stormy weather. 1 friend to see the last of him, and no one 
MOTHER OF PEARL. Sec 7Vurf. * can say xvhere be lies. ** Lon Gioxanni," 
MOTIF, in music, is the principal theme j'* The 'Magic Flute,” and the " Mamage 
nposition. As tlc' picco j of Figaro” are his best operas. His 


musical conqi 
proceeds, it is hoard again and again on 
> tie or other of the instruments, cither 
' atirc or in part. A long composition may 
t ^.ive one or more subordinate motifs. 
MOTLEY, JOHN LOTHROP, 0. 1811, 
1877 ; will ever be known as the author 
eJ the** Rise of the Dutch Republic,” and i 
other works dealing w ith the history of the 
1 ow Countries. He was an American, and 
‘Id good service to his country as minister 
Vienna, and later on in London. 

MOTOR CARS AND MOTOR CYCLES. 

Automobiles. 

MOTTO, a sliort sentence accompanying 
or other heraldic device. It 
* pious sentiment, a-s 
.Jeo fldcUs et regl,” (faithful to God and 


other musical w'orks are numerous. 

MUD VOLCANOES. smaU conical hil- 
locl;s in volcanic regions, from a few feet 
to u hundred yards in height, from the 
etailre of which mud is more or less 
CO islantly flowing, urged by gas pressure 
below. Sometimes they sink into entire 
rcfiose, then again burst into violent 
eruplion. They are found iu Iceland, 
Sicilv. and elsewhere, 

MUDIE, CHARLES EDWARD, b. 1818. 
founder of the celebrated " MuJie’s 
Library,” set up in Southampton Row os 
a publisher and bookseller In 1810. In 
1812 he maugurated his lending library, 
and met with immediate success. He set 
a high standard in selecting Ids books, 
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but was luvi.-h In Us purchase cf lho.so he 
did select, taking thousands of copitfs at 
once of prom ising new works. 

Muezzin. an official belonging to a 
Mohammedan mosque, whose duty It Is to 
proclaim the hour of praver from the 
minaret of the mosque. This he does 
live times a day : at dav/n, noon, 4 p.m., 
suns et, an d nightfall. 

MUin, a judge, or priest, or interpreter 
of the law among Alohammedans. Each 
locality has its mufti, w’ho is both judge 
and director of religion. The ” Grand 
Mufti ” is the head of the Ulema (which 
sec). The word ” mufti ” Is used in tho 
anny t o den ote private dre.ss. 

BTOGWU]^ tiiosc who vote against 
their party in w'hat they believe to be tho 
interest of their country. The term was 
first applied in the States to those Repub- 
licans who voted for Cleveland, the 
Lcmocratic candidate, in 1884. 

MUKDEN, the capital of Manchuria, is 
surrounded with walls CO feet high with 
eight noble gateways. It stands iu a 
comiranuing positifi for trade, about 
120 mih'S inland from Newchwang, its 
port; population about 250,0(»0. It W'as 
from Mukden that the Manclui princes 
descondfiti upon Pekin, about 1640, and 
founded tho dynasty which still bears 
rule in Uhiua. 

MULBERRY, a tree indigenous to the 
middle of Asia, but introduced into Euro|io 
about 1000 years ago. Its succulent 
fruit is only in its prime for a very eiiort 
tini?. Tho Rlack Mulberry gives tho 
best fruit, while the leaves of the White 
Mulberry arc found suitable for re.'iring 
silkw'orms. 

MULE, the ofTspritJg of flic ass atid tho 
mare, is a most i.. "ful unimul much em- 
ployed in mountainous countries on 
account of its sure-footcdno.ss and en- 
durance. 

MULLAH, or MOLLAH, tlio head of a 
religious society in Moiiammcdan countries, 
or the founder of a sect or movement 
having religion a.s Its nominal basis. In 
India and Africa, RO-callcd religious w'ars 
against the “ Inliwol ’ (headed by ” Mad 
Mullahs ”) have often given the English 
trouble. 

MULLER, FRIEDRICH MAXIMILIAN, 

h. isliS, (/. liHH) the great pliilologhi, 
wa-^ born and odu''!it(‘d in Gormunv. 
f ouling te England in 1816 to study 
Orientai mamiscripts, he was prcv.'iilcd 
ujion to make his liomc here. He was 
made Professor of Modern Laiigiiugos at 
Oxford, and there he published the 
works on aiu'.iont and modern langnogcs 
which have made Uia name faiuou-. 

MULLER, GEORGE. '>. 1>^05, d. 1828. 
was a (lermau who came early to kiuglund 
and settled dowui as iuiuvste.r of a ch;i)>cl at. 
Teigninoutl), Levon, lie had an aversion 
to asking for money. V. hcn he founded 
Ids well-known Orphan Homes at Rristol, 
ill 1850, he maib- no public appeal for 
assistance, relying on prayer. His trust 
proved always well-founded, allhougli ho 
was ut times on the brink of destitution. 
tVhat a vast work ho ucoomplishod may 
bo judged from the fact tliat in 1875 his 
Homes eont-ained 2,000 children, and that 
they eontimicd to flourish until las death. 
In fact, during bis life, 11,400 erf bans 
passed tlirough biri homes at an exi'c:i')i- 
tnre of £1,120,000. 

MULLET, a li.^h found in mo-t tem- 
perate and .‘•ub-tropical latitnd'S, varying 
in weight from one to ten or twelve pounds. 
Tho Red Mullet is diielly found in tho 
Mediterrane.'in Sea; the Grey and Striped 
M nllet are conmio u roun d our con <U. Tho 
mullet has a high value as a food. 

MULREADY. WILUAM, b. 1786, 
d. 1805 ; one of oar painters, was 
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born at Eniiis, iu Irchind. Incidents of 


every day liie. liuch as ** Tloraes Dailin^ 
and “ The Barber’s Shop/* were rao6i to hia 
liking, and in depicting these he is almost 
unequalled. 

BIULTAN, or MOOLTAN, an ancient city 
of India near the banka of the Chenab. 
It is tlio centre of trade fSr tho run jab, 
collecting agricultural produce, and ypnd- 
Ing it down to TIaldarabad and Knracli?. 
It has also great trade with Afghanistan ; 
population about 80,000. 

MUMBO'IUHIBO, a bogle with which 
negroes in xVfrica terrify women and 
children ; hence, an object of unreasoaJng 
fear. 

RiUMMY. Kec Embalm ing. 
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years in Cornwall superintt^nding tlie con* 


Ha®. 


KUKCHAUSEN. BARON VON, « 

German nobleman and soldier who u.-cil 
to tell marvellous storias of liis adventures. 
A fellow-countryman publi.-Iied a selection 
of tlicse., with additions of his own, unocr 
the Baron’s name, which proved very 
popular. 

MUNICH, (Alilnchcn), on tho Bar, a 
tributary of the Datnibe, is Ujo capital of 
Bavaria, and tliinl greatest town in 
Germany. In 1801) its por)ulation w\js 
about DO, 000 ; It is now Ol’ 0,000. 
collection of paintings, sculpture, 
otiicr art treasures is of great value. 

MUNICIPALITY, a lo\''u or borough 
whoso citizens possess certain righhi of 
gelf-govermneut. 

MUNKACSY, MICHAEL VON, &. 1814, 
(/. i'JUO; a Jlungarian painter of striking 
liistcric.'d nud Cvac-rcd subjects, lived hi.? 
Jn>,t years iu I’ari.-, and then; did his chief 


.••truction of mininaf machinery. He lit 
his house at Redruth with coal pas, and 
afferwards lit llecsrs. Boulton and \V att's, 
Soho foundry, In the same way. 

MURILLO, BARTOLOHB. 6. ICIS, 
(7. jr>S2 ; the most celebrated of Spanish 
};aintr.;rs, devoted himself almost entirely 
to Barred subjects. Seville, hia native 
tf'wn, possesses many of his works. His 
runny “Madonnas’* and his well-known 
pictures of the “ Immaculate Coucep- 
’’ are his best works. 

MURRAIN, a term formerly api'Iled to 
a contagious and fatal disease attacking 
cattle, now known as I{indtrp.?ft, 
MURRAY, DR. JAMES AUGUSTUS, &. 
in Roxburghshire, 1837, was assistint 
ina.^iter for some years at Mill Hill School. 
J1 is work.s on Philology and Antiquities 
m.irked him ont as editor of tlie great 
new English dictionary now in procress, 
and ho moved to Oxford to devote himself 
to his groat task. 

MURRAY, LINDLEY, h. 1745, d. 1820, 
an American prammariin and wTitor of 
school books, settled in England In 1784. 
His grammar was published in 1795, and 
Ite I for over fifty years was practically the 
and I i)Ook on the subject used in England 
: and America. 

MURRAY, THE, tho only important 
river in Australia, rite.s iu the Australian 
Alps, near the cast coast, and flows west- 
ward for 1,100 inilc.s to reach the sea in 
Encounter Bay. Ifc is of little oso for 
navigation, as, owing to the uncertain 
rain.s, its volume is very variable, .and from 


tourist rr,'’ork in the 


tlioni iu size, found fn tho north of the 
Dominion of Canada. Its flesh has on 
odour of musk, but none is obtalnod from 
it. 

MUSSULMANS, a corrnpfelon from 
Muslimin, the plural of maslim (moslem), 
“ a true believer.” 

MUSTANG, the wild horse of Aiaertcja, 
the de»;cndant of the original stock 
introduced by tho Spanish conquerors. 

MUSTARD, a condiment formed of tho 
ground seed.s of three plants grown in 
temperate and warm climates, called 
respectively white, black, and wdld 
mustard. 'The latter is better known as 
Charlock. 

KUTINY ACT, on act formerly passed 
annually, auUiorising tlw sovereign to 
enact rules for the government of thoVnny, 
Without it a soldier would be subject to 
arreat and punishment, only under 
the s.ame conditions as a private citizen, 
and di.^eipline would be impassible. The 
same pow er is now conferred by tlio Army 
Aimaal Act, which also applies to m.ariues 
on i?horc. 

MYCE'NiB, an ancient Greek city in tho 
Pclopommsii-a, six miles north of Argos. 
In the time of tho Trojan War it was tho 
chief city of Greece, Agamemnon wa.s its 
king. The study of Mycenaean romalns 
has shed much iiglit on the Ixistory of 
civilization and the arts. 

MYRMIDONS, iu Greek legend, tho 
name of a people who lived in the south of 
Thessaly. Achilles was their king, and 
they followed him to Troy. Hence the 
devoted followers of any adventurous 
lea der o re often called ** myrmidon.?.” 

MYRRH, gum or resin which exudes 
from a kind of myrtle that grows in Ar,';bla 
and Ea;-;t Africa. It is highly aromatic*, has 
, a bitbT ta^'to, and Ls a very valuable touio 


work. ” Chri.st before Pilnte ” and | Alexandrina it make.? its way te the 
‘*GoIgolli.a”arcpcrh.'q;.^ hh; best paintings, by many shaUow channels of shifting 
MUNSTER, the h'if.! 0 ..it of Ireland’s 1 
four province.?, occupies the south-west 
of (he country. It contain? tho busy 
town of Cork ; the picturesque bays,c.aUed 
Jhu'-le, Eenmaro, nud Raiitry Bays; 
tl IP lovely lakes of Kill.arney; and tho 
inouih of the Shannon, with tho historic 
tO'Aii of Jiirucrick. Its population is 

a little over a million, ahnost all Roman i mr.ndipg tho ^ 

Call tulics of pure Irish ori;;iri. j Gulf. It is a centre of trade between | abouri‘2,000,000 

MURAL CIRCLE, on a.stronoTni''?.! ; Aiaibin, Persia, IiidJa, and East African; j^li and his son Tippoo Sahib, sultans of 


MURREW, 

Borne ;o Oberbr.d, Swiizcrland, overlook- : 

ing the J..auterbriiunen vrdley, with | MYSORE, '& table-hand In the .south 
the Jungfrau and the other giants of the I of India, about two-thirda tl-e ei/.e of 
Oberland in full view. ^ Scotland, formlug a native state under 

MUSCAT, capd.-d of Oman or Muscat., British rrote(;t.ion. The gold-mine? of 
a sm.ali .state in the cast of Arabia, com- Kolar, in the east of Mysore, have lately 
entrance to the i’er.si.'in assumed importance, and are now turning 


lu^Uuineiit or.:o u-cd iu l;.rge otwerva- 
fories. ]t coiioL’.tcd of u circle of metal 
r^\ Oiving on an axisprojcclirg from a wall, 
n hence its name. Attached to the circle 


XJOpuia 1 ion n bunt 20,000. j Mysore, gained several 8iiccessc.s in 

MUSCATEL, the n.ame of a very rich | ^jth tho Biithh In the course of llio 
and sweet grapo grown in France end jattcr half of the 18tL century. Both, 
, Italy, and of tlie wine made from it. ^ he | however, were ultimately defeated, Tippoo 
a tcl:-3C0])0 for ob;.;*::r\ mg tlie meridian ' grape.? are also dried for table raisins. | ^eing slain at Beringapatam, and Mvsore 
p.'t'-’S.'u'e of stars. KUSCOVY, an ancient name of Rn.ssia, I annexed. 

TdUR.AT, JOACHIM, 5. 1771, d. 1815, j derived from Moscow, the former capital, i MYTHOLOGY, a collection of fabloj and 


wu the sun of an iiiu-kccja r, but iu tlic ! 
■Naiiolconio wars di.-jt.iti.quishcd luinHcU ' 
ys a <'a\ uliy commandc'r, and became a 
Th?;.<.'h M.irshal. Lie married a si.-tcr of ; 
?’;;p 'Icou, and Ic- ainc by Ida favour king ' 
■q)lc3. In lie tried to attach 


MUSES, THE, iu Greek mythology, tho | traditious referring to tlie forces of 

deities presiding over and cherishing ; Nature, to national heroes, and to tho 

vaiiouH arts. They were nine in number, i gods. The naturc-mytlus are primitive 
Clio, tho luupe of history ; Euterpe, of ; attempts to e.vplaiii the processes of 
lyric poetry ; flUalia, of comedy ; Mci- nature, and may be looked upon as the 
v , „ , pomono, of tragedy ; Terpsichore, of i beginnings of natural science. Tlie heio- 

ri,.cit to the aliie?, but Lritaiu refused i dancing; Erato, of lovo songs; Poly- ! myths are akin to sacred mythology. In 

- king. After the hymnia, of singing and harmony ; Uruniu, ' inijia, nature-iajtha reached a high stato 


to R'”hiio\\kdgo hiui as king. Aftc; 
eiciq;'.! ti onv Klbu no declared for Napoleon, 


of a.?tronomy ; and Oidliope, of 


hv;iio of Nc' 


epic : of development ; whilst in Greece, peroomd 
} mythology flourished because it provided 
a better field for the artintic and di’amatic 

ia ■ i- , , ’ - -- i temperamout of the Greeks. 

ICrJaTnuii, bonpturcs, prub- j hai'iits, whence poetry U often said to flow | N A AM AW , the Syri.an warrior and 


IMppolytua about A.D from Helicon’s springs, and the road to 1 courtier who carnc to' Elisha the proi»liet 
2 c!'.). .1 ho manuscript was discovt rod : learning b called the ascent of " ' 


by RTi Italian histm-i.aa named Muratcri, j 
and i 'ibli?hcd by him in 1740, 


of the great scientists of the lOth century. 
He rerved till 181C as an ofliocr in the army. 
Hhen geology claimed him, and his 
rtpul.ation soon became w'orld-wide. Tnu 
Emperor Nicliolas engaged him to make 
a geological survey of Rus-sia, and ho was 
rcpcatealy elected rrcsidont of the 
Geological and Geographical Societies. 

MURDOCH, WILLIAM, b. in Ayrshire, 
1754. cl. 1839 ; tho Inventor of conJ gas as 
an illumluant, and of numerous improve- 
ipents in machinery; worked for some 


ramasaus. I to get cured of his leprosy, fl'ho forgiv . 
MUSK DEER, o species of hornless 1 negg assured him for bowing down ia the 
Jeer with upper canine tcei^ projecting ! House of Rimmcn has often been quoted 
„oi r. . 1 . A-.:- ,, I support actions of a dubious cluu:- 

.tctor. 

it yields. The latter is NABOB, (in Hindoo. ” unwab ’), a 

or bag at the back of the abdomen, and ; deputy or governor of a province or dl-trict 
tlie most pungent, powerful, under the Mogul cmperois. From the 


?>).'; 'RCHISON, SIR RODERICK IBIFEY, tusk?, widely distributed iu Asia, and j to support actions of a dubious 
hi 11 diiio 1792, «. ISVT ; w.; ,. one much rought for on account of the musk ! uctor. 


Is one of . ... 

uiid pcrjuiuDit of perfumoa. 

MUSKETRY, SCHOOL OF, at Hythe ; 
w.as founded ia 1853 for the training of 
ol'iccrs and Fcrgcunta iu the theory and 
practice of inu.sketry, so tiiat they 
might act as ” nmsictry instructors ” on 
returning to their rcdraciits. 

MUSK-OX, a small animal renembling 
botli the ox and the sheep, and betw een 


lavi.shnft«s and ostcutation of many 
of the ofiTicbls of the old East India 
Company, on their return home they were 
often con temp tuoui-sly termed *' Nabobs.” 

NABOPOLASSAE, fatlicr of Ncba* 
chadnezzar, king of Babylon, was viceroy 
of Babylon under tho Aswjrian.'i till aboui 
G20 D.O., when ho revedte^i and inadt 
himself independent 



Nab. 


NABOTH, tliO r.ative of Jctreel, wbopo i 
vineyard was coveted by Klnc A hab. 'i’be 
etory of Low Aliab Lad Kaboth done to 
death on false accusations has passed into 
1 proverbial expiessicn for the exercise of 
flight over right. 

NACRE, same as 

NAGASAKI, the western seaport of i 
Japan, was long the only place where 
foreigners were allowed to resort, and 
until 1859, only Dutch were admitted. In 
that year it and four other fiorta w-ei-e 
thrown open to British and Americans, and 
before long Japan removed all restrict.ions 
on entry. The total tr{ido of Nagasaki 
amoimts to over £1,000,000. It exports 
much coal; population exceeds 100,000. 

NAIADS. In Greek mythology, deities 
of inferior order, called nymphs, inhabited 
various places on the cartli. Of tliosc, 
the Naiads were the nymphs inhabiting 
fountains, springs, and bro'''!:s. 

NAKHON WAT, a toinj'lc r;e;ir Nakhon ' 
or Angkor, Uie ancient cafii t al uf ( :aml .o-'h -j , 
the finest specimen extant of Cambodian 
aroliitecture. It dales from tlie 15th 
century, , 

NANAIMO, a prosperous little town on 
the cast side of Vanr.uiivcr I.- laud, con- 
nected by rail with \ bdorla, 74 miles to 
the south-east. Near Nanauno are large 
mines of pood coal. 

NANA SAHIB. the son of a Brahmin, 
was adopted by the Bcishwa of the 
Mahrattas, who had made jicaco with tl.e 
Englisli, and received a pension from them. 
When the I’olsliwa died, the pen.-don wri'» 
not continued to Nana, and he conccivt.d 
a bitter hatred for tho Bnglish. On tlje 
outbreak of the Mutiny in it)o7 he besieged 
t!ie English in Caw'nporo, w'ho snrrondeieJ 
oil a promise of safe conduct, but all tlie 
men except four were massacred as they 
started down the river to Allahabad, and 
the women and children still more cruelly 
killed just before the capture of t)>e town 
by General Iluvclock. Ttio fate of Naua, 
who escaped capture, is not known. 

NANCY, a town in the north- east of 
l>ancc, tlie nnciont capital of Lorrnir.o, 
has many beautiful buildings dating from 
the IGti’i ccTifcury and earlier. It has 
grown much since 1871 owing to the large 
number of people settling there from the 
provinces then ceded to Germar'y. It Ims 
various manufactures, of which carnl^’ic 
and muslin oro the chief ; population 
a'oout 100,000. 

NANKEEN, a kind of bufi: coloured 
Colton stuff, originally manufactured at 
Nanking, in Ghina, It is no^y largclv 
m.'xnufactured iu Eaglaiid and exported 
to Ghina. 


NANKINO, a l uge town of China, 
fftnici-ly tl;-d raj.ii,.]. tlie Yang-l-?e- 
Kiang, about 130 miles from its tinruth. 
Here was tigned tlie treaty of If? tit, l.>v 
which Ronp Kong was ceded to Jiritaiu, 
and five Chinese ports were ojicucd tc 
foreign trade; population 1 50,000. 

NANS^I, DR. FRIDTJOF, wa.s born 
near Christiania in ItMll, He made zoology 
hid Htiuly. and undertook several voyages 
to tlic Polar Regions for the I'urposc of 
ob.-ici' cation. Re came to tho conclusion 
that i\ ciuTont from Asia to^mcrica must 
pans pretty near tho North Pole, and 
that a ship drifting with it should pet near 
that desired spot. In 1S'J3, in the Fmm, 
he had an opportunity of teistinp his theory. 
Tlis ship drifted within C'^ of the Pole, and 
Nansen himself, with Johansen, got with 
the aid of sledges to lat. 8(5« 14', or wdthin 
2o0 miles of the Pole, 200 miles nearer 
tlian any one before. 


NANTES, popnlntion 138,000, an irnpe 
T Prance, near tlie month 

Jpe ^re. has been almost entirely rebu 
ihrfcfe.”'* century, ’it ia 

wiviag port and mauufactorlng tow 


GENERAL INFORMATION. 

Here Henry IV. of France sighed the 
famous Edict of Nantes, giving religious 
freedom to the Huguenots (1508). 

NAOMI, wife of an Israelite who left 
Canaan in the days of the Judges to avoid 
famine. In the land of Moab Naomi wiis 
eventually lett with a dauphtcr-in-law, 
Ruth, whose story is told in the Book of 
Ruth. 

NAPIER, ADMIRAL SIR CHARLES, 

b. iif^ar Palkirlt, 1785, d. 1850 : a diA- 
tinpui-shed naval commander, who ren- 
dered England good service tlirough tlie 
N apolconic wars, and afterwards In various 
expeditions. He was in command of the 
Baltic Fleet during tl»o Crimean IVar, oiid 
was censured for not accomplishing any 
great c.\i)loit, but cleared hiin-self emn- 
I)letely. He did ranch, both officially and 
as an M.P., to Improve tlic rmvy. 

NAPIER, GENERAL SIR CHARLF.S 
JAMES, 6. in I-ondon, 1782, d. 185;; ; 
cousin of tlie above, was a lieutenant in 
tlie army before he was tliirtcen. Ho 
served with distinction in tho Peninsular 
War. Ilia fame was won in India, where, 
in 1313, he gained against fearful odds ilic 
batthis of Mceanes and Hyderabad, and 
made the English m-oaters of Sind. He 
is said to have announced tliis event by 
the brief dispatch, peccitvU a Latin word 
meaning, I hare sinned (Sind), ilo was 
afterward-s n:ado Cominandcr-iu-cliief of 
the anny iu India. 

NAPIER, JOHN. h. at Edinburph, 15.^0, 
li, 1017 ; one of the most cniir.cnfc lu.atho- 
matician.5 oi all time, was a Scotch laird, 

I whoso seat was at Merchiedon, near Edin- 
i burpli. His fame rests on the KystOTii of 
j logarithms which we owe to hi.Ti, by which 
the operations of divi'uon nnd multiplica- 
tion, and of involution and evolution, 

’ are much sliortened and simplincd. He 
I had nninv distinguished dw'jcendan 
j NAPIER, ROBERT. LORD NAPIER OF 
I MAGDALA, b. in Ceylon, 1810, d. 1800 ; 

) entered tho Indian army at the ago of 13, 

I and until ho was ueuriy .sixty years ago 
j w<'i3 hardly ever out of India. He did 
I good service in the Sikh War, an<i in the 
j Mutiny, and took part in the tHiina cxjic 
j dition of 18C0. His striking power of 
organisation was shown in the Abyssiiilan 
' War of IHCO, a war in v,hii:li nature 1 
I obstacles were more formidable than the 
I enemy's troop.s. From 1870 to 1875 he 
I was Gommanucr-ln-chief in In-.iia. 

I NAPIER,SIR WILLIAM, 178r>,d.lS60 
j brother of Sir GJiarles J;uue.s Napier, and 
1 c<»usin of Sir Charles Napier; distiugui.^hed 
1 him.-3clf in tho Peninsular War, gaining 
I seven decorations for his gnlluntry in the 
j fn-Itl. But lie cliieffy chiiujR attention as 
j a writer, liis " History of the Peninsular 
j tVar " raiil-:ing as a classic.. His ‘ * Conquest 
j of Scimie ” and minor writings al-o 
] sliow his mastery of details and graphic 
! power. 

NAPLES, on the bay of that nr-.me, 11 7 
: milc-s :-;outh-east of Runic, was founded by 
j a colony of Greeks long before historical 
I records begin, binder the Empire, it v.as 
I a favourite seaside resort for the wealthy 
1 Romans. Its lovely situation and hcalth- 
( giving powers are now r'mforccd by the 
.sanitary irnprovanents long nc?etlc'j. The 



oxpoiui logeuior, to aooui* seven nonions 
per Rimum ; pepuhation exceeds 500,0u0. 

NAPOLEON. EHGE1?E LOUIS, b. 1S55, 
d. l.'^T;*. The Priuco Iinpcrid, as ho i- 
often called, was son of Napoleon HI., and 
on the latter's fall escaped to England, 
lie studied at the Woolwich Academy, and 
in 1879 went to serve as u volunteer 
against the Zulus. Ho was sin In in un 
ambush laid by tho In tier. 

NAPOLEON L, EMPEROR OF TIfE , 
FRENCH, b- n09, d. 1S21 ; a uativc of i 
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Ajaoeio, in Corsica, first distinguished 
himself by defending Toulon against the 
English in 1793. In i70G he was appointed 
to command the army of Italy, and all 
through this year, and into 1797, ho gained 
renown by the ina-storly way in which 
ho out-muncEuvred the Austrian.^ hia 
opponents, amt gradually made him-nclf 
nnustcr of the kingdom. The Treaty of 
Compo-Foi-mlo left France Lree from fear 
as fur as Austria was concerned, and the 
Expedition to Egypt, as a step towards 
tho conquest of India, was his next great 
move (1708), Tlic dc.dnictioa of his 
fleet in .\boukir Bay, by Nelson, convinced 
Bonaparte that ho could not become 
master of the East while Britain ** rulc*l 
the waves." Ills next aim, therefore, was 
to destroy Britain’s sea-power. He 
returned to France, overthrew the Directory 
nnd :rot himself detdared l irst Consul of 
the Republic (December, 1799), his two 
coilcaguG.s in the cotisulato being mere 
puppets in Ids hands. 

Th.o ne.xt sevoti years are the ino^t 
splendid in tlie life of this brilliant adven- 
turer. By his victory at Maienso, ia 
ISOO, and that of Moreau at Ho! icn linden, 
I’reuch clonJoation was restored iu Italy, 
i ho treaties he made with the lec.dinq: 
powers in ISOl and 1802, left Fra.nce 
mistrc.is of the Continent, and for soma 
time ho devoted himself to tliose civil 
r( forms iu France which have made her, 
in some ways, an c.varnple to civil izatioii. 
Ho di'clureu himself Rinpcrior in 1804, and 
in 1805 ho hoped to effect his long planned 
invasion of England. Nelson's victory at 
'.i’nibilgnr diverted tlie scourge of war 
from England to rru.%sw, Austria, and 
Bus;.;ia. Tho victories of Austcrlitz, 
Jon.a, Ancrvt.'i'It, Jlylau, and Fricdland, 
c.'ju.^od his Oantineiita.1 enetnie.*; tonckuow- 
lo ige his uerius and fc.qr his lio.-stility. By 
Uio middle of 180/ be was ]jracticall^ 
ma.slor of tl e ConliKcnt-, and then his evil 
genius camsed him to turn his eyes on 
cipidii. 

Tho story of I'.ow Rngiand ruined his 
plans there gave iho Oontincntal powers 
renewed courage. Tlie disa«trou.s iiiMi- 
sion of Rus a, in 1812, brol.e the heart ot 
his army, and th igh he still gained 
victories, liis cr.crnics were too numerous 
to be criL- '.ed. Through 1813 he kept his 
foes ut bny, but tije beginning of 1814 saw 
: thorn ir.iirehing on ruria from the north, 

I uliihi Wellington was preparing to do tho 
s.vme from tho south, ills abdication, 
retiremer.t to Elba, return, the** Hundred 
' Day.-j," Waterloo, hi.s second abdication, 
hu’enforced retirement to J^t. Helena ; aU 
thC'O seem to have happened with the 
spcc i of enchantrnont. In 1821 he died, 
nnd his lemaiins were brought to Baris iu 
Run 

KAPOLEON U.. DUKE OF REICH- 
STADT, b. is 11, d. 1832, was tlie only 
son of Kiipoleon by Maria Louisa of 
Austria, .\fter the LiU of Napoleon, he 
remained m the care of bis grandfather, 
Frani'is I. of Austria, ti'.l his death. 

NAPOLEON m., b. ISnS, d. 1873, waa 
r.cplicw to the «great Napoleon. Educated 
in tswitzerlatul and Gennauv, the death 
of his cousin, Napoleon U., directed 
i.i.A mind to France, and the po3.-i- 
bilitlcs awaitii;.^ him tl'Cre. In is.36 
, he made a foolish attempt to gain Um 
army over, but was detected and ailowed 
to go into exile, t^oon after he made 
En;.:land his homo. In 1840 he made 
another fnutiC.'S attempt on the Frcncli 
throne, which resulted in his iiuprison- 
rr.fnt in the fortress of Ham. The 
revolution of ISIS proved his chance. 
Returning to I'rance as a simple citizen, 
he got eicetej us deputy to the Assembly, 
ami soon u plebiscite made him IVesident 
of the KcnuMic Ho took the odtli ot 
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iIIe;:lHnce to tl;e reimblic, anil kept it for 
nearly two years. In December, he 
trot himself elected President for ten years, 
and a year later, by his favourite method 
of the plobiiH'ite, was made Kmperor. 
His share in the Crimean War as an ally 
of England, sti-cngthened his position, but 
the unfortiinato war with Germany, 1870- 
71, brought his reign to an end. Fti 
M arch, 1871, he came to England, and li^ed 
at Chiselhurst till his death. 

NARC3DSSUS, in Greek mythologr, 
a bcautiiul youth, was insensible to lovo, 
and the nymph Echo, who vainly loved i 
him, died of grief. Keincsis.to punish him, j 
claused him to full in lo\ e witli his own j 
image reflected in a fountain, whereupon i 
he ^adually pined away and was clianged • 
into the flower that he;'rs his name. I 

HARES, SIR GEORGE STRONG, Vu e- ! 
Admiral and Arctic explorer, was horn in 
1831, and early entered tlie Koyai ^avy. | 
lie took a leading part in the Arctic; 
liApeditlon of 18r)‘J-n‘l. He was placed i 
in command of the Challenger expedition i 
in 1872, but was called away to command . 
the Alert in the Arctic cx])editIon of 1875, 
when lie reached a higher latitude with 
Ills ship than any one ever had before. 
Besides recording his explorations, he has 
b,!so written some standard works on 
naval aiTiiim. 

NARWHAL, at’cmisof whale, tl.einaieof 
which is provided with a long spiral tusk, 
which may attain a Icngtii of 8 or 10 feet, 
while tlic animal it>elf hardly ever exceeds 
16. It is hunted both for its oil and 
ivory. 

NASEB7, a village In Northampton- 
ehlre, near whi«’h was fought, in 1C 15, the 
battle which iiractically brought the Civil 
War to an end, 

NASH, JOHN, 1752. <7. 1835 : a cclc- j 
hnitcd London architect, planned Eegcnt’a [ 
I'ark, and designed tlie iiancl.some Uirraces ; 
surrounding it. llegont Street, Waterloo ' 
I'lucc, Buckingham palace, urui many 
other West Ilnd biiildirigs are his, besides . 
iiiHii,’ country mansions. i 

NASH. RICHARD ("Beau Nash”), | 
living in a state of swiety which we are 
Incapable of realising, was for seme ye.irs ; 
the autocrat of Bath, Boni in 1071, and 
educated for the law, he criinc to I^ondon, ' 
find became u inuu of fashion. In 1701 
lie was made matter of tlie ceremonies at 
Bath, and for liftcen 3 ears he ruled the , 
people of fashion who thronged tliat city. ^ 
Later his sway declined, and he dit-d in | 
Comparative povertv. | 

NASMYTH, JAMES, h. at Edinburgh, ' 
1808, d. 18U0, was the iiiYcntor of the | 
Btoamdiammcr, utuI ninny otl.er engineer- ; 
itig appliance^;. Mcchanic,s was evidently t 
hU bent, and ho early got em^iloyineut at 1 
klaudsloy’s, then the leading engineers, ' 
whence he migrated to Manclicstcr to set 
up for himself, lu a few years, by his 
inventixeness and application, he made 
a fortune, and retired. 

NASSAU. HOUSE OF. The family of 
Nassau dales from the tCTiili ceiitury. 
They ruled Nassau, now Wie'^Ouden, in 
German}', until ISGG, when the reigning 
duke sided with Aiittiia in her conllirt 
with rru.“.sia, and his dui'hy was annexed 
l»y i’ru.s.sia in conseiiuenco. A younger 
branch olitained by marriage the prin- 
cipality of Orange, in tlio south of 1 'ranee, 
and from tlicm our own William of 
Orange fWilliam III.) was descended. 

haital Kefor to Jinhx. 

NATIONAL ANTHEMS. The English 
National Anthem is now undoubtedly 
•* God save the King,” though *' Pule 
Britannia ” ran it close for a long while. 
The “ ilarscillaisc,” the I’rench Nhational 
Anthem, was composed in tlm early days 
of the Itevolutic.iJ, and is 0 / an exciting 
character worthy of its origin. The Itussiau 


; National Hymn. ** God the All-terrible,” 
is a grand composition, while the atcli 
on the Rhine,'' tlie German National Air, 
and the Austrian National H^n, are very 
effective. “Tiio Wearing o* the Green,” 
and “ Scote Wlia Hae,” delight Irish and 
Scot? rc?i>ectlvely. 

NATIONAL COVENANT, a declaration 
and oath taken by Scotsmen, by which 
the .subscriliers bound themselves to raain- 
! t.iin the Presbyterian religion. It was 
' first draxvn up in 1680, but the most 
celebrated oct;jksion of ite adndnistration 
i w IS in in resistance to Charles’s 

j attempt to force Episcopacy and a liturgy 
on Scotland. 

I NATIONAL DEBT, an arrangement by 
which money lent to the Government is 
not bound to bo paid back, but interest on 
it is guaranteed in perjietuity. The 
English National Debt dates from the days 
of William III., who found this a ready 
way of paying for his wars, which cost 
£16,000 000. Marlborough's campaigns 
co.- t £38,000,000 more, and so it went on 
till in 1816 the national debt amounted to 
£900,000,000. By 1899 this had been 
brought down to C35 millions, but the 
Boer War added 150 niiUion.s, so the debt 
now' stands near 800 millions. 

NATIONAL PORTRAIT GALLERY, n 
collection founded in 1856, and now 
housed in St. Martin’s Place, of portraits 
of the most notable jieople in British 
hi.^tory, in literature, art, or Pcicnce. It 
also contains some Interesting medals, 
autographs, etc. 

NATIONAL GALLERY, the chief build- 
ing for the rct'Cp^ion of pictures belonging 
to the nation, is on tlie nortli side of 
'J'rafalgar Square, London. 'J'hc collection 
was commenced in 1824 by the purchase 
of the Angerstciu collection of pictures, 
and the pre.-^ent building was tinislicd in 
IS 38. Some of tlio pictures have been 
pnsented or bequeathed by private 
Individuals, ami others bought, so that 
the total number amounts to nearly 
1100 , repre.^enling all the great** tH*hools.” 

NATIONAL RIFLE ASSOCIATION, an 
a.ssociation founded in 18G0 to promote 
the practice of rifle shooting. Lord Elcho 
was the prime mover in the movement, 
and Queen Victoria warmly supported it. 
'J'liQ annual prize meetinj.TS, once held on 
Wimbledon Common, now are held at 
Bi-^lcv. I 

NATIONAL SERVICE LEAGUE, on' 
a.s.?ociation founded in 1902 to promote 
legislation securing compulsory military 
training for all males within certain ages 
capable of bearing arras. Lord Raglan 
is the president, and the members are of 
both political jiarties. 

NATURALISATION is the form or 
, process a person lias to go through in j 
; order to obtain the rich Us of a native in 1 
a land not his own. TliC conditions vary 1 
in different countries, but in Great Britain j 
a certilicate of naturalization may be 
obtained after five years’ residence, the 
ftc-s arnountin" to £ 6 . 

NATURAL SELECTION, a convenient 
phrase to cxpreivs (lie theory Uiat of two 
given individuals of the eaiuc speeics. the 
one pos.,e.-;.Hing qualities or characteristii’s 
of any kind in cxces.s of the other, that 
enable it either to olitain food more easily, 
or to escaitc its enemies more surely, will 
be the one to survix e, and to transmit its 
qualities and characteristics to posterity. 
'This is what is meant by ” the survival of 
the fittest.” 

NATURAL THEOLOGY is the R'icnee 
that treats of the cxULeucc, nature, and 
character of the Civator baaed on the 
study of Nature, and the ends it i.< 
apparently designed to seiTC. 

NAUTCH GIRLS, native Indian dancing 
girls. Dressed in bright coloured robes 


and wearing gold and silver bells around 
their ankles, they dance to the strains of 
volup tuous music. 

NAUTILUS. Tlie Nautilus so often 
referred to by poets is really not a nautilus 
at all. Its proper name is Argonaht, 
a mollusc cliicfly found in tropical s(‘a-. 
Only the female ever po&sc.sscs a she!!, 
and even she does not raise her arms io 
catch the wind. The so-called sails an' 
reproductive expansions on two of thf 
tentacles. Tllie nautilus proper is a slir.i- 
fwh which haunts the bottom of troplc ii 
seas. 

NAVAL COLLEGE. Refer to IndeT. 

NAVAL EDUCATION. Refer to /rider. 
NAVAL RESERVE, THE, differs Rom 
the Army Reserve in the fact that ils 
members need not have served in tlm 
Navy, Practically every able seaman, 
or man with equivalent (|uaUflcatloDs, 
can join the Naval Reserve, on specified 
conditions. 

NAVARINO (Bylos), a simill town in tl.*i 
south-west of Greece, has the best Larboir 
in the country. This bay, then called 
Sphacteria, eaw' the Spartans defeated by 
the Athenians in the great Beloponiiesin*i 
War (426 D.C.), and it also saw the 
Turkish fleet annihilated by a combined 
English, Russian and French fleet in the 
War of Greek Independence (1827). 

NAVARRE, tlie name of a province 
(now Ba.sse 8 Pyrenees), in ti e soutii cr 
Brance, and of a province in the north t ' 
Spain. In mediicval tirnas the tw < 
fonned one kingdom of Navarre, whic'i 
played a prominent part for so small ft 
state. The inhabitanU, Basques in Bpaln 
and Gascons in Fraiicft, have marked 
peculiarities of language and cuslonis, 

NAVIGATION ACT. I’hc Act generally 
meant, when this term is u.sed, is the one 
fiassed in 1651, W'hich aimed specially at the 
Dutch. It enacted that no goods sliouhi 
be imported into England save in English 
ships, or in ships of the country tliat 
produced the commodity. Similar or- 
dinances have been made both before and 
since, but the whole system is now swept 
aw’ay in England, and any sldp is allowed 
to enter any harbour with any goods from 
anyw'here. 

NAZARENES, a sect of J cw i.-h Christians 
which arose about the end of the first 
century. They are often confounded with 
the libionites, as, like them, they still 
regarded the Mosaic Law a.s obligatcjry ; 
but tho Nazarenes ladievcd in the di- 
vinity of Christ, while the Ebiouitca did 
not. 

NAZARETH, now cn-Nasirah, a flourish- 
ing little town of Balestine, 21 miifjJ 
south-east of Acre. Here our Lord was 
brought up, and sites arc shown where 
some of His doings arc said to have taken 
place. 

NAZARITES, a term used in the Bible 
to denob* persons who had taken a xow* 10 
abstain froin doing certain acts for a time, 
as a mark of special consecration or 
devotion to God. The law concerning 
such VOW9, laid down in Numbers \i., 
contemplates a limited period of such 
observance, but bamuel and others were 
Nazurites for life. 

NEANDER, JOHANN, h. 1789, d. 1850 ; 
li great eii;lcsia.slicul historian, crilic, ami 
teacher, was born at Gottingen, of Jewish 
parents named Mendel. He became a 
Christian in 1806, taking at his baptism 
a new surname as well ns Christian names. 
His works went through many editions, 
and even Lis lectures have been exten- 
sively jirinted, 

^ N^O, MOUNT. Eastward of the Dead 
Fca is a range of hills ri-ing liiglicr and 
higher as we proceed northward, till they 
culminate In a high peak near the norlhefu 
extremity of the sea. ITiia is Mount Nebo 
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from uiilch Mosei Lad a view o! 
the l*romi!r’cd Land. 

NEBUCHADNEZZAR, klnj? of Babylon 
fr04-&61 D.C.), was one of the frreatest of 
the monarchs who ruled over that great 
empire, lie restored Babylon to its 
undent supremacy. ITe it was vvho 
removed the bulk of the people o*" Judah 
to Clialdca, Uuls complctii\<7 the desola- 
tion of the Holy L.snd. The di.sco% cries 
slili bein'? made in that interesting land 
prove vihat a vast iullueucc he cj:crted on . 
ill- country’.s destiny. 

NEBULA, a patxdi of light In tlio | 
heavens whkh cannot be resolved into I 
a cluster of ‘i'iiese true nebula', as | 

disUnpuished from the patidics of light | 
which do re.solvc into clusters of stars with i 
A telescope of higher po^'cr, consist of ; 
gases in an incandescent state. | 

NEBULAR THEORY. The Nelnlar 
Tlieory maintains Uiat our sun, vsith ii.-: 
attendant planets, as well ns all sitTiilar 
systems, was once a mass of ineandcstxnit 
pas like the nchuhe we see now. l‘.y 
gravitation, the particles began to colieet 
towards a centre, and thus rotation was 
Etl up, while by radiation, contraction wa.^ 
caused, and thu.s ma.s.sos were loo.^C(l Yom 
the central bod}', whicli i)ecamo .satellites 
revolving in the same diiection us the 
original ma&s. 

NECKAJ^ the principal river of Wur- 
tcmbiirg, in Gennuny, 2 .j 0 milfts long, 
rises on the eastern side of the fc^chwartr. 
Wald (Black Fore.st), and joins the Ithine 
At Manrh'oim. Heidelberg, with its cele- 
brated university, lies in its course. 

NHIROMANCY. The question of !»old- 
ing communication with the dead ha.s 
always been a subject of fasciimting 
iriterest to niankind. Whether tljc Witch ! 
of Endor did or did not cause tlie spirit of j 
t.'imuel to appear and answer Saul need | 
not be discu.swed ; Hie point is that a m.'.n j 
of his standing believed that such could be i 
done, so that we need not l)e surpri.Mjd j 
Hiat .savages hold a similar belief. Even ■ 
here in England, in the L’Otli century, not j 
a few peoi>Ie believe Haat one can corn* | 
niunieute with deceased friends by the; 
latter tapping on a table. | 

NECTAR, in classical mythology, is the i 
name given to the drink of tlie gods ; j 
hence it is applied to any drink that gives 
parlicnlar pleusure. i 

NEGRO (L. ntyfr, “ black ’’), a name \ 
of rather uncertain application, but which 
n-ay roughly be said to apply to Uio 
jiihabitauts of that belt of Africa south of 
the Barbory Status, and nortli of the Congo, 
and of course to their kirnsmen elsewhere. 
Tiie main characteristics of the race are 
Ihick lips, short flat nose, w'oolly hair, and 
bfack skin. Tliey are undoubtedly capable 
of great culture, and may yet, under 
favourable circu instances, have a high 
de stiny in front of them. 

NEHEMIAH, a pious Jew', whose life for 
Be most part was spent in captivity 
omong tlie I’ci'siun.s, but wlio made at 
east tw’o journeys to Jerusalem, and took 
i great part in Hie restoration of the city, 
is defence against enemies, aud its 
'lurification from vririoms evils. Ho was a 
avourite with the Bersian king, Artaxcr^ies 
i...ongimanu.s. 

NELSON. HORATIO. VISCOUNT, h. 

"758, d. 180, '• ; was son <'.f Hie rector of 
lurnham Thorpe, Norfolk. Ho joined 
« ho Navy at an early age, and by the year 
1787 had earned his captaincy, married, 
:iud retired to live at Burnham Thorfie. 
da native place. The ouHircak of war 
ndth Trance, 17i»3, gave him the cliancc he 
longed tor ; he wa.s aitpointed to tlie 
''‘Agntnemtiony*’ and for Foino years took an 
active part in (he operations about Toulon, 
t owards the end of 17t)G Spain joined 
ranee, and it became imperative to 


prevent their fleets from combining to 
operate against England. The victory of 
St. Vincent, February, 1707. which 
sli.attered the Spanj.sh fleet on its way to 
join Hie French at Brest, was largely due 
to Nelson’s gallantry aud foresight, la 
1798 Hie French fleet from Toulon, with 
the army for Egypt, evaded Nelson, but 
he came* op with it in Aboukir Bay, and 
took or dustroyed all the shifis but two. 
This exploit ended Napoleon's dreams of 
a great Eastern empire. In 1801, under 
Sir Hyde Porker, Kelson commanded the 
operation.^ agaiinst Copenliagen and the 
Dani.sh fleet, which resultedin the sun ender 
of the fleet to England. In 180.) Napoleon 
made hi.s last great effort to gain command 
of the sea, and bring his army of invasion 
to our shores. But Nelson's vigilance 
never failed. On the 21st October be 
came up will) the combined French and 
I Spanish fleet of 33 sail, ne.ar Cape Trafalgar, 
and although Inferior in numbers, gave the 
^ignal for battle. The victory was 
; deci.sive ; the combined fleet w as an- 
I nihilated ; but the price w’as great. In 
I the beat of the fight. Nelson received 
a mortal wound, and died in a few hours. 

I His body lies in St. Paul’s Cathedral, and 
! a splendid monument inadequ.ati*ly c.v- 
! presses the admiration all Englislimen 
j feel for his gallantry and devotion to 
1 duly. 

NELSON MONUMENT. THE. is a lofty 
Col .nun in Trafalgar ."'Square, 145 feet high. 

It was ercft jd in 18 13, at a cost of £15,0(10. 

I 'The broirie reliefe at Hie l>ase represent 
I the Battle of the Nile, Bombardment of 
i Copenhagen, Battle of St. Vincent, and 
! tlio Death of Nelson. The four lions at 
the b.%sc are the work A Sir Edwin 
Landseer. 

NELSON RIVER issues from Lake 
Winnipeg, in Canada, and flows non' j-casi 
into lludr.on’8 Bay, after u course of 400 
miles. Numerous rapids and falls render 
it u.scle3s for navigation. 

NEM’ESIS, in mytholog'y, the gocldass 
whoso part it was, by bringing misfortune 
and calamity, to humble tlux-c who had, 
in the tide of success and prosperity, ' 
forgotten their duty to the gods ; li'ince, ! 
we ime the term to cxt'ics.-; the punish- 
ment which in some form or other awaits 
tho.se whose devotion to worldly buccw^ 
is excessive. 

NEOPHYTE (lit. newly-born,”), a j 
term .applied in the early church to one just 
b.ii>t ised ; hence iu>od lo denote one w ho 
is a beginner in anvthiiig. 

NEO'PTOL 'EMUS, in classical my thology, 
one of the great heroes of the lYojan Wur. 
Ho was ouo of the warriors concealed in 
the wooden horse, and killed Priam on the 
capture of the city. 

NEIPAL, an indepemient state of India, 
lying along the soulhorn elope of the 
Himalayas. Its area is 51,000 square 
miles, aud population ai)Oui 3,000,0u0. 
The Ghoorkas, who are the niling na r, j 
provide some of Uie most reliable soldiers 
in our Indi an array. 

NEPTUNE. G) Name of the Homans’ 
god of the sea. When a Homan emmnunder 
set flail, lie would oITv* to Neptune a 
sacrifice, which was tlu'own itito the sea. 
Later, all the attributes of Uie Greek god 
Poseidon were transferred to Neptune. (1!) 
Also the most distant of the planets 
from the sun. Its diameter is about 
35,000 miles, and it revolves round the 
smi in lC4i years. Its e.xistcnce was 
proved, and i'ts position indicated, by 
mathematical c;ilculation, and Hie u.'se of 
the telc.scope was only required to confirm 
• what pure reason Iiad demonstrated. 

; NEREIDS. in mythology, sea-nymplis, 
haunting e.^i.coiaIly the Mediterranean 
; s^ca, as the Naiads did fresli water, and tlie 
j Oceanides the Ocean. 


• NERL PHILIP, V. 1515, d. 1505: ihe 
“ Apostle ol Home," wa.s an example of 
wlnat pure goodneas, unallied with intel- 
lectual greatness, niUsionary fervour, or 
proplietic fire, can accomplish. He fouiido.1 
a monastic order w ith no perpi iual vow-^, 
and with charity as the bond of union. 
Its members are knowm as the “ Fathers 
of the Oratorv.” 

NERO. CLAUDIUS C2ESAR. the last of 
the Ciesars, ruled as Lmperor of Itun.e 
from 54 to G8 A.D. To give a list of liis 
crimc.s would be tedious and unprofitable. 
Among those he imu-dered were Ids own 
mother and two of liLs wives. He invented 
specially cruel deaths for the Christians, 
whom he accused of burning the city. 
Nero’s e.xtravagance and oppression 
caused numerous conspiracies, and at last 
he committed suicide to esc'ape Galba'a 
victorious army. 

NERVA, K mperor of Home from 9G to 
98 A.D., W'as a man of great wisdom aiul 
moderation. Being aged w lien he obtained 
Hie throne, he adopted as ins son the 
energetic Trajan, by whose aid lie accom- 
plished the great reforms lie had at heart. 

NISSU.S, in classical mytliology, one of 
Hie Centaurs, who tried to carry off 
Deianira, the wife of lioriailes. Hercules 
shot him with a poisoned arrow, and 
Ncssus in his last nioincnta implored 
Deianira to preserve bis blood, as a sure 
means of keeping her husband’s love. 
Later on Deianira, having dipped a shirt 
in the blood, presented it to Hercules, 
aud the poi-sou in it killed him. 

NESTOR, in Greek legend, king of Pyloi*, 

In Grewe, was distinguislied In youth for 
valour, and In age for wisdom. At an 
advanced age he took part in Hie war 
against Troy, and his counsels were much 
sought by the Grecian leaders. 

NESTOR! ANS, a ’ect of Christians that 
arose in the 5th ccntuiy, and rapidly grew 
in the oast until Hie IBth century, when 
their numbers began to decrease, and now 
there are but r few' left, who inhabit the 
mountains of Kurdistan. See A’esforius. 

NESTORIUS, patriarch of Constan- 
tinople, in e early part of the 5tli century, 
maintained that th" Virgin Mary could In 
no sense be called tne *‘ Mother of God,” 
although slie was the mother of Chrl'^t. 
Ho w.as therefore accused of maintaining 
the two-fold personality of Christ, iustead 
of his tw o-fold nature (human and divine). 
He was accordingly deposed, but he had 
nmny followers, and H e sect is even now 

not extinct. 

NETHERLANDS, THE, a name denoting 
the tract of country forming the kingdorus 
of Holland and Belgium. It is the north- 
western portion of the Great Fairopoan 
Plain, ana much of it,e.speciaUy in Holland, 
Ucfl below the level of Hie sea. In the 
Middle Ages it was divided into a number 
of ducliits, counties, and imirquisatcs, all 
owh'ig a more or less rigid allegiance to the 
head of the German Empire, but indepen- 
I dent of one another. In 157*2, owing to the 
I cruelties Inflicted on TroUisitantfl by the 
1 Inq.ii.sition,thcnorthcrn provinces, Holland 
: and Zealand, taking the lead, revolted 
against Tliilip II. of ti^pain. Thu.s arose the 
republic of the United Netherlands, now 
the Kingdom of Holland. The southeni 
provinces remained attached to the 
Empire till the time of Napoleon. 
After Waterloo, Holland and Belgium 
were made one kingdom, but were never 
comfortable togclh.cr, and in isr.l t!i*i 
Belgians set up a kingdom of their own, 
under l/copold of Saxc-Uobuig. 

NETLEY, ft small Hampshire villrige 
3 miles south-east from Sontlmnipton. 
The ruins of the abbey, founded in the 
j IStlj century, are imposing, and the 
■ Hospibd for P('llicrs. founded after tUi 
1 Crimean War. worth u \ibiU 
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NEVA, a short but defJp river in Hu&sia, 
conveyin'? the water of Lakc<» Tjodogra and 
Onegra to the Ouif of Finland. It i.>? 
frozen from November to April. St. 
I’eterabiirg stands on it. 

NEVILLE’S CROSS, an old cross on a 
hill near the city of Durhuin. Hero 
David of Scotland was routed by tlie 
troops of Queen Philippa, wife of Pdward 

111., when he Invaded Enjdand to aid 
bis friends t)\e French, in the absence t'f 
the Fnfjlish king, then in Franco (I'Md). 

NEWARK, an interesting town of 
Nottinghamshire, on the right bunk of fiiC 
river Trent, an important ngrienltiirril 
centre. Its hwtory begins t.ie 

Romans, who founcl here a Dritish town, 
which thoy improved into an ini])ort;!nt 
station. King .John eauic here to die 
after being caught In the \\ a^^h* " y** 
ca.etle, now in ruins, stood throe in j 

the Civil Wars : populraion lo.OdO. ^ j 

NEW BRUNSWICK, a I 

exceedingly noun.-iuiig pro. inco of tiiC I 
Dominion of Can;ulit. u ifii an of : 
a7,O00 srjnaro miles, nearly onual to thal ; 
of Ireland, it has a population of only | 

830.000. The soil is fcilile; the nvei'sj 
are numerous and n.avigabic ; harbours | 
are good ; cciil and iron abound ; every - 1 
thing is there to lemjit the industrious 
pettier. St. John, population -iO.fiOO, on 
the Hay of Fundv, is the chief tov.n, but 
J’rcdoricton, t)(» niilc.? up the ir't. John 
river, in the eapibd. 

NEWBURY, a to an of Berkshire, on ilie 
Kennet, 17 miles acsi of Heading, w a 
tliriving aiil place. U'wo 

battles,’ hi ICl." and IGli, neillier vciy , 
decisive, uero fought hero in the Civil 
War; population 11,000. ( 

NEW CALEDONIA, an i.=!anJ beloiiging i 
to France, lies just about half-way betweeij 
Australia and tlie Fiji Islands. Its area ; 
is about 8.000 square miJes, and its vcluc { 
to France is chielly as a station foreonvicts. | 
Many communists v.ere sent there after 
the anarchy that prevailed in Paris wlicn | 
it l iad s urrendered to the Ocmiaas, 1871. 

NEWCASTLE-ON'TYNE, the principal 
city of Northumberland, situated 8 miles 
from the mouth i f the river, a basy port 
aiul a thriving manufacturir-g town. As a 
port it depends movstlj; on tlie expert of 
coal, and, as .a manulaeturiii;; town, on the 
manufacture of iron end on shipbuilding. 
TLo Elswick work:?, founded by filcssrs. 
Armstrong, turn out gun.s and shins for 
our own and foreign navies. As a ship- 
building town, Newcastle con.es close to 
Glasgow. Newcastle b.u seen something 
of nearly all the struggles tliat have taken 
l)luc» between England and Scotland. 
Its history dates back to the Homan period. 
Its cliief magistrate is now styled Lord 
Mayor. (For population, etc., see p. y02.) 

NEWCEWANO, the principal port of 
Manchuria, is situated near tliC moutli of 
tiiC river IJao, flowing into the Gulf of 
Pechili. (’Ipcriod as a port to foreign 
trade by the (Miincse in accordanoo with 
the treaty of Tien Tsin, in it has 

grown in importance until in 18v;9 its 
total tra.le w as £7,000,000. 

NEWCOMEN. THOMAS, a locl.-.u’/uh of 
Dartmouth, in Devonshire, inny faiily l-e 
said to have lieen the lirst to put the stcnin- 
englne to practical use. The stoain- 
englne, for which he took out a patent 
in 1705, remained the type in ue^e for 
puujping water out. of tho Cornish mines 
liil towards the end of tho ccntuiy, wiicn 
Watt added the condenser, 

NEW ENGLAND, the district in the 
U.S.A., comprisli^ the States of Maine, 
New Hampahii’e, Vermont, MasGachusetts. 
Rhode Island, and Connecticut. IJcro 
eettled the bulk of tho EngilsU Puritans 
»Ld Scotch I’reabyterians who, in the time 
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New, 


Of tho sitmrts crasscJ fho Atlantic to I clplas ; but, m 1843, Newmon'a religloni 
fMdor freedom. Tlie Inhabitante views compelled him to resign hia livini* 

enjoy rch„io..s iroca _ _ I Church, and Jn 1843 to join tl« 

Roman Catholic Chiu-ch. Ills writinga, 
both in proEo ar*d verse, are marked by 
clearness of thought and purity of style. 
They include tho ‘* Dream of Gcrontius,'* 


enjov religiou!- , . 

aie enton)ri.ring and iiidu3triou.s, and to 


tlictn properly belongs the name of 
*' V«jnUrert.” , ..... , 

NEW rOREST, TSE^ a district fn 
H. 10 :^. 110 , lying of Southampton 
W.ifnr, an 1 extending westward about 
‘^.idcon niilea to the Southern Avon. 
A!:o;:t two-thirds of it is Ck-owm p^oper^3^ 
and is prtV'Orved as open woodland or 
■ heath. t>nlc-t and bccch trcjOH abound, and 
* tJjo whole di.-irict is one of singular sylvan 
beauty, l^yndliurst, population 2,000, 
r.carlj' in the erntio, is tiie chief village ; 
Hrockrnhurst, Lyraington, and Beauheu 
are next in importance. The town of 
itinewood is cm its western border. 

NEWFOUNDLAND, an island and 
Rritish Colc.ny on tiio cast of Canada, 
nt the entrance to tlie Gulf of St. Lawrence. 
Its area is 40,000 square miles, much of it 
is productive, but the inliabitante, £16,000 
in number, depend almost wholly on the 
lishorios, and their attendaut industries. 
The total value of codtmb caught and 
exported, in some fonn, is near £2,000,000. 
Tlio fisliing “ rights/’ so long posse:«cd by 
the Fionch to the terious dctrin;cnt of 
Newfoundlmiders, were extinguished by 
the treaty with France of April, 1004. 
which settled so many rLsky questions 
between that country and our own. Bt. 
John’s, in tb.e east, is* the c.apital. 

NEWGATE, long the chief prison c)f 


the '“Apologia pro pu& vita,’* and the 
beautiful hymn, ‘‘Lead, kindly Light** 
He was msde cardinrd la 1879. 

NEWMARKET, a town on the borders 
of Cambridgcsliire and Suffolk, owes its 
prosperity almost entirely to tlie riicis 
held on its lieath, and to the training of 
horses carried on in the neighbourhood. 
The race-ground on the heath is one of the 
flnest in the worM. 

NEW MODEL, THE, a standing force 
raised in 1015 by tho rarlianicnt to act 
agaimst Charles I. Well paid, trained, and 
disciplined, it proved too much for tl'O 
irre^ilar forces it had to encounter, and 
Justified the confidence of rurliaraont 
NEWNES. SIR GEORGE, d. 1851. 
educated at tho City of London School ; 
ia the originator of t^at form of literature 
of which Ids own “ Tit- Bits *’ is a type. 
Starting in a sm-ill way in 1881, ** Tit- 
Bits’’ grew until lt.s circulation and the 
number of Its imitators PccmcJ cudiet'S. 
TiiC pap.cr Is now in tho hands of a 
compsi.y owning the “ Blrand ilagaziac ’* 
and rnanv otln i- r.nblicr;tio:i3. 

NEWNHAM COLLEGE. Refer to faefex, 
NEW ORLEANS, population SI7,t<!J(>, 


London, was a gloomy Ftcne binldlng cas t i the most conskicralne city in the south 
of IJolborn Viaduct. liktory goc.i j of tho United Btates, Btaiuls on hnv ground 
back to 1218. It w.is dc.-’troycd in the i at tho mcu'.h of the Mb.sisiJppi ri\ cr. It 
Cirent Fire of 1G60. and agrdji p.irtially in | can never, from its situation, l>e a healtliy 
the Conion Riot of 1780. The last yniblie j city, but all is being done tlmt Is pofi.sibie 
hanging was in 186:% and in 1902 Kcwgalf to improve ih; sanitary state. It is 
v'as pulled down. On its .site will shiitd ! ‘ 
the Central Criminal Court. 

NEWGATE CALENDAR, a list of (he ' aiinua'ly to about £30,G0{>,0u0. New 
confined in (’.uleans i 


i I l!iC meat outlet for the produetion.s of the 
I Bom them Btates, its c.vports umouiitiiig 


prisoners who ha\e been 
Sc\vcato prison, with an account of their 
li-.e.s and crimes :-.o Lar as could be ascer- 
tained. dlic f.amous prison, one of the 
ol<Ie.st in the country, is now pulled 
down. 

NEW GUINEA, OR PAPUA, the largest 
Llaiid in tho world exxcpt Australia, has 
nil area of 305,000 square miles, of which 


s:i\v, in the w.ir of 1812-11, tiio 
ihigJish gci.eral, I’flkcnharn, kiJlc.l ancj 
2,600 of hi.s men placed fiors Ue conibaty 
w’cilc tlie Americans under Jackson lost 
but 8 kill ed and 13 wounded. 

NEWPORT, in Monmouthshire, 4 niilca 
from the mouth of the river L'sk. H is 
a rapidly rising town. It has iiiiportant 
iron and chemical rnamifiicturcs, uiai 


9O,C00 arc now definitely acknowledged ; exports large qnantitie.s of coal and irou. 


as British territory, forming a Crown 
colony in a^iiociation with Qiicentland. 
'fho Dutch claim the we:xtcrn half of the 
island and the Germans the portion north 
of our territory. The inhabitants are not 
numcroas, but they vary surprisingly in 
habits and lurignogc, the people of one 
part being soiaotimes unabio to coinpre ; 
head the language sjioken only a few i 
mile.' away. I’he development of rajiua 
is a matter for the future. 

NT^WHAVEN, a seaport in Sus;^cx, 
elgiit miles east of Brighton, d'^rives its 
importance from its steamboat com- 
munication with Dieppe, and also with 
Normandy and the Channel Isles: popu- 
lation 7,0o0. 

NEW HCUjx\ 77D. a no roc formerly 
pixea to Airstralia by the Dutch, who 
first explo'cd its north-west coa’-m. 
NEWMAN fJohn Henry), CARDINAL 


(For poTuilation, etc., see p 9d2.) 

NEW’ RIVER. an artilicial channel cut 
(1609-20) to convey wab.?r from C.badswell 
Springs, in Hertfordshire, to Loiulon, a 
distance of 38 railc.s. Sir Hugh JJyddleton, 
the designer, nearly ruined himself over 
tho work ; but tho original shan«, which 
in the reign of Charles 1. would barely 
fetch £5 each, could not be purchased in 
19(X) for Ic:-d iiian £100.000 a aha fa. 
When, in 1904, tho undertaking was 
tram;fcrred to the Metropolitan Water 
Board, tho New Rixer Company was 
awarded 6J millions of Its water stock 
boiiviii'T interc-t at 3 per cent. 

NEW SOUTH WALES, the oldest colony 
of Austi’alia, has now an area of 3io,0ti0 
bquaro miles. The parent state of 
Australia, its earliest LugUsh mUabitanIri 
were the convicts vho were landed in 


Botany Bay iu 1763. Free settlers soon 

. . ....nark - 1 followed, end by 1800, Sydney, the capital, 

able Lnglh hmcn of the lOtli century, was ; had a population of 3,000, wliich ha^ now 
tho son of a London merchant. At the I p:rovvu to 500,000. Refer to “Now South 
age of tittecn ]>e felt a di.^.tii.ct “ call ” to i Wa]c.s’’ in Index, 

KEWSTEAD ABBEY, tho home of 
Lord Byron, the poet, is in Nottingham- 
shire, about 10 miles north of Noiiiuglmm. 
It dates from 1170, a.nd was given to an 
ancestor of the pocft in 1 5 10. 

NEW STYLE, a name given to tJio 
present mode of regulating the calendar, 
when it v.'Bs adopted In 1753. Russia is 
tho only European country that Ftill 
clings to the “ Old Style,” which is now 
tlurteen days behind. (See Calendar.) 


prepare him.sclf for the mim.-,try. He had 
a brilliant career at Oxford, whore in 1823 
he became fellow of Oriel, and where lie 
resided till 1843, cxcrri.sing an extra- 
ordinary influence by lii'j yu caching and hir, 
personality. In 1833 lie Joined tho 
** Oxford Movement,” and wrote many of 
the ” Tracts for the Times.*’ He was for 
some years the fiieiid and agsociato of 
Dr. Pusey, both striving to mould tho 
Church of England on ‘’Catholic prin- 
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NEWTON. SIR ISAAC, b. 1G12, il 1727. 
u grfc.'it mathpniatidan and philoaoiiher, 
v.jj born — tiio houi'O at 

Woolsthorpo, in Lincolusbiro. Whctlicr 
the i’uU of an apple sug'^caicd the invciti- 
t'ation or not, undoubtedly the discovery 
t.>y liiin of the law of ’’itation marlccd a:i 
epoch in science, lie made prrc.'it rcv-:oar<. !je3 
into tiio nut Lire and iihenomena of ilght. 
In practical life also his services were 
ercut, for us Muster of the Mint he made 
luanv improvcincutB in the coinacro. 

NEW YORK COT, population S, SCO, 000, 
the la.r{-'C.3t city in the United Mutes, and 
KcroTid ouly in sire ajvJ importance to 
J (.ndon, is situated near t'nc mouth of the 
ilad-on biver. About half its adult made 
population were bon; outsido the United 
.' latts. Its“ sk 3 x-yvoiicr ” biiiidir.”-'., some 
of tiicra over 20 sto;evs in hci,>dit, are a 
feature of llic eily. About half (ho eom- 
i!i' reo of the United .Stales, to the value of 
uniiivilly, pa-^-es throti-it 
A'c.v York, and its iWptrily seojus to 
!-(! tdiil iticrea^lii;'. 

NEW ZEALAND. R.-fer :.o //.r^r.r. 

NEY, MARSHAL, t):ie (,f .\apoI“mds 

famous murilials, took tl.u oath of 
i''l<‘’;-duiK ‘0 to T.ouisXVlII. after Ikapolcoii’s 
c.bJicaticii, and bccunie one of his fa vouritc 
hijl'jcft.-'. On Isiipolcon’s return from 
Uih.i ho de^evSed to his old cliicf, and 
lei-:',; taken prisoner aMcr 3‘,utcrioo, wu'^ 
sln.t as a traitor. 

NIAGARA FALLS, 1 • I .Aeon Lakes iirie 
and tbit.'uio, arc b.-r'-U'd by tla* ri\cr 
Niagara, which dvopt’ about U'd) feel in 
sl.ecr dosccid. About l'M>,(KK',dOO tori-; 
of water fall each Itour, dovciopiny, it i.-. 
saiii, hoive-iiowt-r cntni^di to dri^•e all ihu 
juaciiiucry in the worid. U’oat I-land, at 
tliO top of tJio f'llis, divides them intc* 
two ncrtrly crjiia! jearN; Ui;it on tin; 
( aii.'idiaM yide is hiniv n, its shop.?, as 
tiu; “ Ifcrse Piiou j'all.’' 

N.IBELUNGENL1ED, n (lor.-naTs op!-' 
putm, V, lif>S(i Oi i;;in and hi'-loiy, like lhai 
of the Iliad, Is very doubtful. *it vuis cast 
into itj i»ve.‘5cnt form ;^oinc\vhere about 
1,200 but it- tlemciiLs e.xisleJ iony 
before. 

NICiEA, nn .ancient city cf Asia Miiujr, 
the chief rcbidiOiK'e <.f the kin/.', of P.ithyni-i, 
anil of many of the Itoina.i |.;nvf rnoi'''. Jl 
is famed in'c'iiurcli history for ilic C'>u:ici! 
hold ir) 32r) the oute-jiiAO of v.b:v.li was 
li,o Niceno ('lec-d. 

NICARA’GUA, an indfiicndent slade of 
f'eiitral America, r.tretching from .sc,i to 
tea. 1 l has an area ol 00,00(1 s.'puuc milcr 

H!CE, an iiniioriant rrcnch town on the 
Mciiitcrr.'ujcan .‘'^ca near the Italian border. 
Jt is Jl hnourito winter resilience wiih 
tin^.sc whoso inclination ur^es, and money 
Cfjsbles, tljein to escape the Uni,di:-h 
wilder; population, I2r),00(>. 

NiCENE CREED, THE, (see Adr,-. a) w a-s 
ifdi.ptcd to declare tlie ( ■hmvh’s belief in the 

I, ’iviuity of Chiist, as acainsl U.c, b'sehu';; 
of the Arhms, who inaintaiucJ timt lie 
v as not equal with (..'od. 

NICHOLAS, SAINT, Uic ps.tjou ruii.t of 

J. iuv ia, is sujiposed to have been 

ot Mjtu, in Lycia. about 3b0 a.d. He is 
the patron of children, ur.d especially oi 
sciioisrs. Tlic name .Santa riruis is sinijibv 
H ccsTuption of his. nan e. 

NICHOLAS I., rmu'or.-r of . i, 
37iH), d, ; was one ol tie mw. t able 
and \ij'Oi'ous rulers itm slu has ever had. 
Coming to the throne in ho dovote.l 
all his energies to the Kui.sipni.si!ig of all 
his Bubjccts, and their convci-sion to (he 
Creek Church. The refusal cf the English 
to join in the Bpoliaticu of Turkey, and Ids 
Bubsequont losses in the Crimean War 
caused him great grief, lie died iu the 
course of Uie war. 


GENERAL INFORMA'I ION- 

in ] 82 1. nis own IncUnatloas are probably 
for peace and reform, but the Influence of 
the military party and the great nobles 
scema too strong for him. 

NICHOLSON, JOHN. b. at DubUn, 1822, 
i. 1S57, one of the most distinguished ol 
the many English soldiers who have 
gained dhitinctlon in India, had an extra- 
oidiniiry inlJuonco over the nativoB. He 
is stud to have done more than any one 
man to check the spread of the Mutiny, 
lie was killed in the storming ol Delhi. 

NICKEL, a v.into metal whose ore is 
found in many countries but abounds in 
Canasla. it is csjiccitiliy vaitmblo for 
covering other mct.ils, .ns it is not much 
injured by damp, .or by acids, except 
nitri-\ 

IliESUHR, BARTHOLD, h. .177G, d. 
J.S.'ll, a great Uorni.in id^torian and 
critic, was born in Dcr.innrk. .Ills iliston 
of Ilonn; :::i l otlicr works .‘•how great 
originalil v, a?i-l (lu; tb^'orks ho advan.cci; 
rra\*i .'i gr.'it i)iipu!''o to the Sidrit ot 
in'jui'w. 

NIEDEFaVALD, a hill ovcrlrjtjkiug the 
nidr.o, cppcv:itc tin* town of Ihngen. Jicre 
u the .‘^tatuc on cted ia j!3.'3 as a nrdiona' 
mrniorial of the ]’iaiivo-l-tiia.in V. ar ol 
1S70-71. 

NIGER, THE, Ib'C third in miportuivc 
'd Atrh'an rlvcis, ii.-c.> InO milo.s from the 
West (’oast and ilows in a scrul-ciroular 
voiir.se of 2/i‘)() miles into the Gulf ol 
tiuinci, Ti • buklti lies near its course, 
■j'iie Ui.nuc. if-. rli;,.f tributary, joins it on 
the loft nb-uut- 2 o') uiiics frCxU the sea. 

! which it enters bj' numerous iuoutU.s 
K"ov.n :ci tno “ (..nl llivcrs,” from the 
trallic in p'dm-oil, cic. 

NIGERIA, a iJriiUli terrifr-ry, in.'luding 
fhc lowi r \a!a?y of the Yiccr, and lli.jt of 
the J!cnuc, wo owe to the pcivo. • ■•ing | 
c.icrgv of I'-'ir (.-mgc (.Joidio. Its inij'.orr- J 
; n.'c; j-' Loinn ncognhed nu ra evoiT d.i\', ’ 
.“.nd it is iikuy to b(5 dev eloped as a 
'•(»Uon jirodu-iitg country. j 

KIGHTINGAJLE, THE, a snocie.s of sou.g- : 
l-ird common in Jlngland in the rsuiumer, ! 
blit tloparling in winter lu warmer climes. ! 
Jl sings well into the nU'ht, cominencina- ! 
11.1. dusk, ami Iseousiilci cu the finest singing ; 
birvl in the world. If. 1 ’. :.-ian name, lh< , 
hu’Lul i-. fjjmiliar in oriental fables. 

NIGHTINGALE, FLORSNCE,thchcroine, ! 
in one sense, of the Crimean War, was m.t 1 
moved by a .'-uUi'en irnpulso to her work i 
tlierc. Dorn in 1820, the liod already ! 
L-ptMit \ears in investigating hosi»itid ; 
metJiods and nursing piacticc. Slie was ; 
t!ius lilted to lake supreme command cl I 
tb.e inmjing arrangemeuf, and to suggest ■ 
the vurions iitij-rovcmenta that have! 
i.plj’Cd Tnatfikill^' to amrliorate the ot ! 
ol the .c’k or v. oumlcd soldier oa cam } 
p.iign, whilst eclling a noble example of 
self-devotion in tlio service of .-uiiVrijg 
hniiianily. U'-'civ c 1 the 0..'1.. lOh?. j 

NHilLIftTS are ti.e direct, product of i 
rhe stern ropr*’!s..^i\n rule of Nicholas 1. oil 
Uust ia, and its bureancni(ic s^-stem of I 
government. They aim at the overthrow I 
of c.visring hisliiutin'.i.i, and the rcoonstitu- 
tio!i of society on a sociv-Ustic ba.sLs, Tlio 
a.-'S.asniiialion of the Usar Alexiiuder 11., 
i:i 1881, vva‘* due to tiio anarchisL clement 
ajivoug the 'NiUb'vd'. 

WIJNI-NGV'COEOD. hh c AV^■7c.^.‘;f. 

r.'Xi/Ei THH, ilo.vs out of \ ictori:i Nyar.r.a 
and receives (he ovealovv of Albert 
Nyaiix.-i. Thence, under the mime cf the 
n fiiie XilCy it flows nortii to Kh.nrtouci, 
wiicre it is joined by the Jihu- A /7e from 
Abyi^hiin. After that it receives the 
Atbara or Slack KUc, also Iroin Abv*s.siiiia, 
and flows oil for I. .WO miles without 
aiiotlier tribnt.-iryn Jrs entire length is 
:it least 3.60b* miles. Below Elnirtoum its 
course is broken by six caiaracta, and a 
lew miles below Cairo it begins to fonu 
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a delta of great fertility. Ita principal 
mouths ore the Rosetta and Damlcit:* 
branches. Tlie fertility of Egiqjb depends 
on the annual overflow of the Nile, which 
i.^ brought about chiefly by tho yearly 
rains of Abyssinia, the flood-water coining 
to the Nile by the Atbnra. The t^-vipply 
of water for irrigatiaa purpo^.es has 
been greatly incrca.'ed by the building 
of a gigantic dam at the First 
(fcco Assovan.) The source of the Nile 
was a great in 3 ’SL”''y until rccc.it times, 
lu 1858 the Victoria Nyanza wa.s dm- 
covered b}' Fpeko, ajid in 1801 tli-; Albert 
Nvanz.a by Ihake™. 

NILE, BATTLE OF THE, fcu.Tht iu 
17t'H, between the Kiiyllsii fundci NGsou', 
and iiio Fj-cnch, in AbcuKir Huy, near lim 
mouth 01 tlie Nile. The rrc!.cli fleet of 
13 ships was anchored in a sin/le lino :\t 
tiic mouth of the Buy. Nelsou contrived 
i,o place Inlf his ships between the enemy's 
ship.-v and the shore, thusi>lacingtho i’rench 
shijjs between two fire-i. The b.ittlc begau 
at sunset and ragfd through the nigiit. 
During the action t!.e ftrimt, the J'rcnch 
fl.agsldp,t,ook iire.aiid was blrnvn to pieces. 
Onl 3 ’ two of tlic French sliip.i c.-:cai.C'J 
caviture or div-tructiou. 

NUCEVEH, once the capital of A^wfia, 
was situate on the left b.juk of tlio Tigri.'-, 
oppcToitc the modern Mo.-^ul.^ Its rains hav o 
I'ccn carefully e.vplorcd since Fir A. 11. 
Ix:3yarJ began searching for them in ISi.'I. 
Numerous sculptures and thoucinds i f 
tablets have been discovered, enabling u.s 
to reconstruct Assyrian liistory moro 
than n thousand .years li.C. The city had 
a circumference of moro than 7 inilc.-, and 
its walls were in parts yO feel high. 

NINGPO, H I'ort cf China, sH-iialed rn 
the river Ningpo. It wa,s one ol the 
‘‘Treaty Fc ts ” thrown ojica in 1.8-12. 
It exports tc.i, tilk goud.s, and raw cotUai, 
’■cceiving oi.'inm, and cotton and v, oullc.u 
goods ; population 255, OOd. 

NIKIAN, SAINT, a great and successful 
missionary prc.ieher iu the soutli of 
Scotland about the end of the fourt'u 
century. Many ctmrchos iu £:c^>L!and uro 
dinlicated to Idm. 

NI 'QBE, (o-be) in ix ak mj'i’iology . wife 
of Ampbion, king of Thebes, i’roud of her 
beautiful children, slio exalted herself 
above the goddess Ledo, who induced 
Apollo niid Diana to slay all the children 
with their arrows. JSiobo Lcrsclf Wiia 
ehauged into stone througli her grief, ami 
cv-'u th‘ n continued to weep for her 
mi'kortuiA'.'. 

NlitVANA, " cx tine Hen," the Buddhist 
cviircssi-jn, imjicrfcct though it ho, fur the 
chan rc wliich, according to ih;ddhh,fc 
doctrine, fcluill end our existence rns 
individuals, and merge us in the being 
of tive Eternal Urc itor. 

NITHSDALE. (Widl.un Mav well.) EARL 
OF, 6. li)7i), </. 171‘i ; a U'.atholu; un>i 
.Jacobite Scotch lord who joined in tho 
rl-ing of 1715. Taken pri oner at i'rcsU'U, 
and condemned to death, he e.v.Mp-jd from 
the d'ower in woman's clotiu'.s tlirourTh the 
devotion of his wife. Ho dii-d at Itcir.e. 

NTTRIA, a district south-west of the 
della of the Nile, lb re ar-;; ti e N -Jrau 
Lakes, around wLose dic.iry vudeis tha 
! monks lu the fourth and following centiuiei 
I settled in great numbers. 

KITSiC ACID, an mid with .fry 
definite properiies, is o*''V;'incd frenu iiif: 
or CliiJo Saltpetre, by treatment vifu 
! strong sulphuric aend. It eem vc:y 
I readily on met.ils and ..n’.vi mces, 

I wiiencc tho inu ortam o cf gv 'i' cere ia 
! Laraliing it. 

1 NITROGEN. Tb.c vomarkaMo fa d ribuut 
: Nitrogen is its inerlm -v, ascoini'aiod vviiii 
' the activity’ of ncaily all its ccinpL-miJs, 
i I’onningabout four-iifthsof our air, o-xygea 
I making nearly the other UItU, it servtti 
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to dilute the OArt'ci) ill the atajo^pLere, CogifjDff was allowed. The leader, Richard i Var.uigum Guard. Aa a rule, thev 
and render it hi for us to breathe. It Parker, was hanged with seventeen others, attacked coast towns, and ran up tl.« 
undergoes no chaicre in our lungs and NORFOLK, DUCAL HOUSE OF. The estuaries of tlio rivers in their long boat., 
seems to take no aotire share in tJie variou-; Howard family was settled in Norfolk as Their popular name, Fi7r-i«i/«, denotes tlmi 
proce.sses of nature that go on around far back as the 10th century. In the they were “ dwellcra in Uie cr€>eks,‘’ a sea 
us. ir>th century Sir Robert Howard married faring folk whose home was by the sea. 

KITRO-OLYCERINE an exceedingly the daughter of Mowbray, Duke of NORTHCOTE, SIR STAFFORD. See 
dangerous compound of nitric acid and Norfolk, and his son, Sir John Howard, Iddedeigh. 

glycerine. IJnlctM rxiost ciircfiilly f>re- was created in 1-183 Duke of Norfolk and NORTH, LORD, h. 1732, d. 1792 : the 
pared ills liable to explode spontaneously, I Karl Slarshal of England, an office chief minister of George III. from 1770 
and in anv case will explode witli a smart hereditary in the family ever since. The until 1782, the period during which th*? 
blow. United with cotton, or some such i fucsent duke (^lOOG) is the 15th to bear American Colonic.s won their independenc ' 
absorbent, it becomes lo.-=s sensitive, and ; the title, and liolda the proud position of and became tlie United States. He was i» 
can bo handled with cornpanitivc safely. | “ I’rcmicr Duke ** of England. He served man of ability, resource, and good-hiunour, 
klixod witii an absorbent cartli u.miod | in the Boor War, and hits done other good but his power was more nominal than real, 
kif.^ehjuhr, it forms dynamite. ( service, both in political and municipal tlie king keeping all real power in his owr 

NITROUS OXIDB; a compound of ( affairs. hands, 

nitrogen and oxygc ri, di'-’covcred by | NORFOLK ISLAND, a smalUslarid about NORTHALLERTON, the chief town o" 

JTiestley in J772. Producing insetusibility , 900 miles east of Brisbane, belonging to the North Hiding of YorkKliire, Is an irn 
for u short time wiiJiout any b;uJ ellectH, it i Great Britain. The iniiabitants are dc- portant junction on the North-East Rail 
is niucii ured as aji amcstliclic in minor i senndants of the mutineers of the liritLsIi w’ay, and a busy market town. Near ii 
surgical operations. | ship liounty^ who first settled in Pitcairn was fought the battle of the StaiularO 

NOBEL, ALFRED. 5. atrtoi kholrri, 1S33,; Island and removed here in 1855. It w'as ■ in 1138. 
d. 18'.H1 ; the inventor of dvmirmle and formerly a station for the worst kind of NORTO AMERICA. America., Nor! h 

otiicr explosives in winch nitro-glyccrinc convicts. NORTHAMPTON, the county town ol 

forms a prominent pin t. He made a large NORMAN ARCHITECTURE is the name Northamptonshire, stands on the river 
fortune out of his inventions, tJm bulk of applied to thu style of building that Nen. It is the centre of the English trade 
w’hich, about 12 millions, was left in trust ' nourished under tlie Norman kings of in boots, shoes, and IcatJier. It has nn 
to jirovido live pri'/.e^s annmilly, one each England a06G-ll 89). It is exemplitied in interesting Norm.au Church, built by the 
for the greatest discovery in physics, almost all our cathedrals and in many of Knighta Templars in the 12th century, 
chemistry, and medicine : one for the be.it oiu* ohl ]»ai'ish churches and castles. As a battle in the Wars of the Hoses w^as 
literary work, and one for the nian ad- rule, it is characterised by the massiveness fought near this town, when Henry VI. 
judged to liavo done the most in the year of its walls and columns, and by the e.x- fell into the hands of the Yorkists, 14G0. 
for tlie ciiusc of universal brotherliood. elusive use of the semicircular arch for (t'or population, etc., S',*e p. 902.) 

Each prl^r is wo: til about £8,300. Among doors, windows, arcades, and groining. NORTH CAPE, a striking promontory 
distinguLshed Englishmen W'lio have gained Generally the windows ore sniall and forming the mo.'rt uortiierly point in 
thciw jirizcs arc Lord Haylcigli, for placed at a considerable hciglit. One of Europe, bcln^ about 6 miles further nortli 
■Physics ; Fir William Ramsay, for the most pleasing features of later Norman than Gape Nordkyn, the most northerly 
UhemUtry ; and Mr. William Cremer, for work is the great wealth of intricate and point on the mainland. As the North 
services in promoting International even grotesque ornamentation with which Cupo lies within the Arctic Circle, during 
Arlu’tration. j the moiddings of doorwa3's and arches were e.acli summer the sun remains continuously 

NOBLE, a gold coin fii'st minted for adorned. T’iio general resemblance be- j above the horizon for a few days, iicnco 
Edward 111., and so named from being tween Nornnan w’ork and late Homan j tourists come here to see the ** ilidnight 
made of noble” metal, i.e., gold. Its architecture has led to the use of the term Fun.” 

lumnnal value was half a mark, or Gs. Sd. I AVwja««7Uc, to distinguish the Norman NORTH SEA, THE, or GERMAN 
NOCTES AMBROSIA'NAS, a series of } from the Gothic style that follow'd! it. OCEAN, Is a shallow sea with a maximum 
ropers mostly by John Wilson, better} NORMAN CONQUEST, THE, of England depth of COO feet, situated cast of Great 
Known under liis ** mm de plume’* of ( began in 10C6, when Duke Wilham of Britain. It contains many sandbanks, 
Chrifctoi*her North.” They pur])orfc to ! Normandy defeated the Saxon king one of which, the Dogger Bank, is a famous 
be records of evenings spent at a tavern Harold, at the battle of Hastings, William lishlngground, where large fleets of lisliing- 
kept by one Ami rose-— hence tfie name — was elected to the throne by the Witenage- boats as.serable during the summer months, 
to which resorted the wits and literary mote, and crowmed on 0hrj.stma3 Day. The shallowness of the sea, with its variety 
celebrities of Edinburgh, in tlie early 10G6. Tlie chief posts in the Gimrcii, and and wealth of marine life, make it a great 
years of the last century. the best lands in the country were given to feeding-ground for shoal fish. This sea Is 

NODES, two points at which the path i Normans, but the Englwh law's w’ero not one of the great commercial highways of 
of a iilauet cuts the plane of the ecliptic, set aside, and the English language still the world. Many lines of passenger and 
The point at wliioh the planet paspo.s to held its ground, but W'as enriched by many cargo boats ply between tho British ports 
the south of the jilaiio of Uio ecliptic is w'ords of French origin. In order to pro- of London, Harwich, Hull, llartleiiool, 
called the descending node, and tlie other ' tect themselves from the power of the Newcastle, Ix^ith, and Aberdeen, and the 
the ascending node. i Norman nobility, the kings had to seek the continental ports of Ostend, Antw cri>, and 

NON-COMMISSIONED OFFICERS arc 1 support of the people and of tlie Church, Hamburg, together with tiic ports of the 
Buboniinate officers who form a class be- '■ and thus constitutional government began Baltic. Fog and stormy weather render 
tween tlie commissioned officers and the to develofu Through the chivalrous spirit the North Bca trerwiicrous, tho fog being 
rank and Ulo. Tlicy are seloi ted from of the Norman knights, the learning of particularly dangerous owing to tho many 
among the private soldiers for tlioir kiiosv- the Norman clergy, and the refinement of in-shore sand-banks, and because of tlie 
ledge ol military duties, and for their the Norman ladies, a higlier kind of civili- large number of boats that are comstuntly 
eeueral qualifications, such as conduct, .sation in England was Uic result of the cros.siiig or coasting from port to port l>y 
tact, and personal fitness. Norman Coaquc-^i. well dciincd routes. 

NONCONFORMISTS, a name generally NORMANDY, a province on the sea- NORTHUMBERLAND, the most north- 
used to denote the religious seels that hax o board of Northern France. It took its erly county of England, lias rich depo-si's 
separated themselves from the organua- name from tlio Norsoiiien or Danes, who of coal in the south, where tlie Tyne 
tioD and communion of the English Church, settled there in the 9th century, and it was forms an excellent watcrw'ay for the dtv 
Btrictly, it denotes those sects that refuscil a duchy of the Kings of England from velopmcnt of the coaling and klndn'd 
to submit to the term.s of the Act of Uni- lOGG to 1204. Its chief city is Houen, and industries. Between Newcastle and North 
formityGC62), and left the English Church, Havre Is its leading port. Its watering Shields the river is lined with ship-building 
Refer t o ** N onconformists” hi Index. places along tho coast, and ita historic yards, chemical works, and coal wharves. 

NON-JURORS, holders of public offices towns and handsome Norman churches Alnwick, the county town. Is the centre of 
who declined to take the oath of allegiance have made it a resort of tourists. It is a a district rich in historical associations, 
to William 111. and Maiy, because they country of well managed farm-lands, fruit Tho Roman Wall, much of which is in an 
held that James II, was king, by lawful and farms, *and orchaniii. excellent state of i)rcservation, crosses tlie 

divine right. Among their numbers were NORMANS, or NORSEMEN, tlio people moorlands west of Hexham. 

Archbishop Sancroft, six blshop.s, and over of Denmark, Norway, and Sweden, who NORTHUMBRIA, an old Anglian king- 
400 clerg y. raided tlie siiores of Western Eiiiopo, and dora founded in tho 7th century, ami 

NOBK THE, a sandbank 3 miles from effected pennanent settlements in England extending from the Humber to the Forth 
Sheerness, guarded by a lightship. In and tlie Continent during the 9tli and 10th Edwin, the first king of Northumbria, gave 

1797 British sailors on board the fleet centuries. They settled in Normandy and to Edinburgli its name. 

mutinied here on account of their lU-trcat- in the north and east of England ; tliey NORIH-WEST PASSAGE, THE, waa a 
ment. Their pay was poor, and, in c.ase invaded Russia, and they ventured as far route across tlie North Atlantic and the 
of sickness or incapacity from wounds, it as Constantinople, where they took service Arctic Feas, by which many navigators, 
was stopped ; their food was bad, and j under the Emperor, and formed his from Hawkins to Franklin, vainly sought 
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to reach the Pacific. The names of the 
rtraite aod bays of the Arctic coast of 
America stand as a record of the unavailin" 
Rallantry of these men. The passaRe has 
been discorcred, but owin" to the icc, is 
quit-e impracticahle. 

NORTH- WEST PROVINCES. THE, form 
H province of British India under the rule 
of a Lieutenant-Governor. It comprises 
the fertile and densely poimlatcd di-strict 
of the upper waters of the Ganges and 
ilumna. and includes the iowas of Meerut, 
Ao:ra, Lucknow, Cawnpore, Allaliabiid and 
Benares: area 83,000 square mile.-., 
popula tion ab out 30,000,000. 

NORTUWICH. a town of Cheshire on the 
river ^Yeaver, the centre of the aalt-iuining 
Industry : population 15,000. 

NORTON, THE HON. MRS., 6. 1808, 
d. 1878 ; a novelist and poet, w.as a (p:and- 
dauRhtcr of Richard Brin.slcy Sheridan. 

NORWAY, the w(\steru part of the 
floandinai ian peninsula, Ls a inouutainou.s 
country whose coast is indented into most 
beautiful fiords. From 18M to 1905 it 
was united with Sweden under one 
king, but it now foniLS a separate 
kingdom. The capital i.s Christiania, and 
Bergen is the chief port, ilammcrfeat is 
tiic most nortlierly town in Europe. The 
population of Norway Ls 2,2.50,000. 

NORWICH. on the river Wensum, Is the 
eounty town of Norfolk, and the scat of a 
bhsliopric. Its cathedral has a fine 
Nvirinan n-a^c and an elegant spire, 
Formerly Nor adch was the centre of a great 
woollen industry; now it manufactures 
crape, boots, and small textile goods. 
(J-'or population, etc., ynv p. 902.) 

NOSTALGIA, a word of Greek origin, 
meaning homo-.siekncs.s. The Swiss are 
Hiiid to be particularly alTected by it when 
long absjent from their native land. 

NOTATION OF NUMBERS is the art of 
expressing numbers in symbols, and of 
arranging them so as to simplify calcula- 
tions. The Arabic notation employs the 
symbols 0, 1, 2, 3, 4, 6, 6, 7, 8, 9, and we 
have retained these symbols in developing 
our common or decimal si/stem of notation, 
I’he Roman notation is still retained by us 
in a few cases, such as the numbering of the 
T’i^alms and in dates on the title pages of 
come boohs, but it is awkward for caJ- 
eulation.s, and may be considered to be 
merely an interesting survival. 

NOT PROVEN, 8 verdict allow’ed in 
criminal cases in Scotland when the 
evidence i.i insuflicient for a conviction, ! 
but strong enough to give probability to 
the charge. The prisoner cannot be tried 
again for the offence, oven though fresh 
evidence should bo produced. A moral 
Btigma, however, remains oa him for life. 

NOTRE DAME (Fr. “ Our Lady "), a 
title of the Virgin Mary much used in 
France. Of tfie many churches dedie,ated 
to “ Notre Dame,*' the great cathedral of 
i’aris Ls the mo.st noteworthy. This was 
founded in the 12th century, and 
thoroughly restored in the 19th. It 
suffered greatly during the Revolution of 
1789 and the Commune of 1871. The 
f;v,adc and the flanking towers are 
consi dered very fine. 

NOTTINGHAM. a handsome, well-built 
city on the Trent, largely employed in lace, 
hosiery, and leather industries. Its castle, 
magnificently placed on a limestone nxik, 
commands a wide view of the Trent valley. 
In 1042 Charles I. raised his standard at 
Nottingham, and commenced his sti'uggle 
against the parliamentary forcc.s. (For 
population, etc., see p. 902.) 
o ® town near Milan, w'here the 

bordlniana were completely defeated by 
the Austrians In 1849. 

* province of the 
pon^lSs lonning a peninsula, 

ppnnected by a low Isthmus with New 
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earliest Englisli coins are the illver pennies 
of the Saxon kings. Edward HI. Intro- 
duced the gold noble., or half-mark (Gs. 8d.), 
and the silver groai (4d.). The nuxfk wm 
a continental coin rattier than an Engliab 
one. He also struck florins, coins which 
took their name, and perhaps their valw, 
from the banks of Florence. Edward IV. 
struck a coin bearing the figure of at, 
Michael and the Dragon, and, therefore, 
called an angel. Sovereigns and crowiu 
were introduced by the Tudors, and the 
gold brought from the Guinea coMt gave 
its name to the guinea, first struck in the 
reign of Charles II. The portraits on the 
obverse of English coins may be considered 
authentic from the time of the I’udors. 

nunc DIMITTIS, the name of the Song 
of the aged Simeon, who sang it in thanks- 
giving for having been allowed to see the 
infant Saviour (St. laike ii. 29). The 
words Nunc Dimittis, “now thou art 
letting depart,” are the two first words of 
the Latin version of the canticle, which 
forms part of the Evening Service in the 
EnglLsh Prayer Book. 

NUNCIO (Italian nuncio, ** amejtf enger, ) 
a papal ambaasador who is not a cardinal. 
In the latter case the ambassador is called 
a leaale. 

NUNS, members of religious orders of 
women bound by their vows t« a life of 
celibacy and seclusion. Like monks, they 
arc separated from the world, and the act 
of initiation la known as” taking the veil.” 
Tlie Mother Superior, or Abbess, poAsessea 
extensive powers over the sisters or nuns 
of her Convent : but a.s the priestly ofiicw 
cannot be performed by a worn. an, each 
coraraunity is under the jurisdiction of a 
bishop. 

NUREMBERG or NURNBERO, in 

Bavaria, the most quaiat and fascinating 
of mediaeval German towns, is the centre 
of an industry in wooden toys and in 
watches. It is a city of quaint-gabled 
houses, of bcautifu*. bridges, and handsome 
fountains, of narrow overhanging streets, 
and of old-world courtyards ; population, 
including the ..aburbs, 205,000. 

NUTATION. (1) T 0 point In the 
heavens to which the earth’s axis points, 
and which is known as the eeleslial pole, id 
not fixed, but describes a circle among the 
stars, tiie circumference of which ia a 
sinuouA line. The backward and forward 
motion of the pole which produces the 
sinuosities l-i known a.s Nutation (L. nularc, 
to nod), and is duo to a similar motion of 
tlie earth’s axis, which arises from the fax’t 
that from time to time the moon exerts 
a greater attractive force on one polo than 
on the other. f2) In Botany, the turning 
of plants and flowers tow'arda the light. 
The movementa uro produced by unequal 
growth. Cases of simple nutation are seen 
In plants grown in windows. U'ho growth 
i Is more vigorous in the parts removed from 
the direct light, and the plants bend to- 
wards the window. In some exses there 
Is a more vigorous growth of each side in 
succession, and the nutation is said to be 
revolving. This is conspicuously exhibited 
by climbing plants, such a.s the hop, beau, 
etc. 

NUTBIEG is the kernel of the stone In- 
side a pear-shaped fruit that grows on trees 
about 25 ft. high, in Madagascar, Brazil, 
the Moluccas, and the West Indies. 

NYANZA. See Albert Nmnza and 
Victoria Nyanca. 

I NY ASS A. LAKE, discovered by Living- 


Brunswick. Ita western part is very fer- 
tile, and its apples are said to be the bwt 
in the world. Halifax, the terminus of the 
Inter-colonial Railway, has an excellent 
harbour and naval dockyard. Itemg free 
from ice in the winter, Halifax is the groat 
winter port of the Dominion, The popu- 
lation is about 50 0,000 . , 

NOVATIANS. THE, a Cliristian sect, 
followers of a priest named Novatian, who, 
ill the 3rd century, taught that those who 
had fallen away in idolatry or grievous sin 
might not be received back as members of 
the Church. , * 

NOVA ZEMBLA, an island off tlie north 
coast of Russia, forming, as it were, a 
broken coniiuuatton of tlie Ural Mountains. 

It was visited by Sir Hugh Willoughby in 
1553, and Is now an occasional resort of 
Real-hunters, fowlers, and fisliermen. 

NOVELS. The name novel is of Italian 
origin, and was used at first to denote short 
stories such a.-i were written or collected by 
Boccaccio. The modern novel, however, 
is as far removed, in development and 
variety, from the mediaeval story as the j 
garden rose from the hedge-row briar. It 
covers the whole range of prose fiction j 
under the general aim of delineatiiig real 
life and character. It began to assume its j 
present form in England after tlie Restor- 
ation (IGGO) under Defoe, Richardson, 

I ’ielding, Sterne, and Smollett, and one of 
its earliest fee lures was that it brought 
w’omcn Into tl.j ranks of literary w'orkers. 

NOVGOROD, or NUNI-NOVGOROD, a 
town on the Volga in Rassia, 200 miles east 
of Moscow, and the seat of a great annual 
fair wtiich lasts from July to September. 

Hero the traders of the west meet the 
caravans of the east, and goods to the 
value of £18,000.000 are sold. Nij'.i- 
Novgorod (Lower Novgorod) Ls to be dis- 
tinguislu d from Novgorod proper, which is 
about 100 miles south of St. Petersburg, 
lake nil the great fairs of Europe, Hie 
annual fair of Nijni is declining under the 
extension of railways. 

NOVUM OR GAI^UM. THE, ' * or Indica- 
tions rcsjiccling the Interi^retations of 
Nature,” was part of a greater work which 
Bacon contemplated but did not complete. 

It deals with mctliods of Bcdentific obser- 
vation, and served to re-instate tfiat 
system of minute observation and ex- 
periment which characterized the research 
work of the Ancient Grw^ks, Tlie Novum 
Organnm, which inean.s ” tlio new instru- 
ment," was published in 1620. 

NOYADES, LES. (Fr. noyade, ” drown- 
ing.”), a series of public drowning? 
committed by order of Jean Baptiste 
Carrier at Nantes during the Revolution, 

The prisons were full of Vendean captive? 

(See Vendte. La\ and to lessen the number 
he caused whole barge loads to be drowned 
in the I^oire, whose water was so poisoned 
that its use for drinking and cooking w as 
forbidden. 

NUBIA, an ill-defined district to the 
south of Egypt proper, now included under 
the name Egyptian Soudan. 

NUMIDIA. a Roman province of 
Northern Anica, corresponamg with the 
northern part of modern Algeria. 

NUMISMATICS, or the study of coins 
and coinage, is of great use as an aid to the 
study of history, and is interesting a.a a 
means of tracing the development and de- 
cline of art in different ages and different 
lands. The earliest coins were stamped on 

one side wdtti ttie head or emblem of a 

deity, the other being at first left blank, ! stone in 1859, is the southernmost of the 
but afterwards some local figure or j Central African Lakes. It lies 400 milee 
emblematic group was added. The side 1 from the coast, and its wate^ are earned 
bearing the head is called the obverse side, 1 by the Shlr6 river Into t'e-e 7 ambesi. It 
and ttie other the rererxe side. Alexander j has an average widUi of 40 miliTS, and U 
the Great (300 B.a) substituted his own 400 miles long. 

portrait for the figure of the deity, a.ndtliwj NYMPHS nwe the female oivlnltiei 
practice has been fqjlowpd uioce. The who, speonfiag to Greek mythology, Ui/ 
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haljlied Uie ooeu}, ibc streams, Uie woods, 
iBMdowiL UUla. and lountains. The 
dwellen in the ocean and seas were called 
O^amdea and Nereidt; those of the 
foantains and inland waters were known 
os A^aiada ; and those whoso home was in 
the woods were named Dryads. 

OAK, tiie most durable, Uie darkest 
and toughest of European timbers, ia 
grown in all temperate climates as far 
north as latitude 64*. It Is one of the 
longest-Uved trees, and for that reason 
individual speciineus have often served as 
landmarks as well known in their way as 
viliages or buildiugs. As a material for 
building, the oak was formerly largely 
used for roof>beams and supports, but it 
was for the building of ships that the Eng- 
lish oak was in greatest demand. From 
the reign of Charles II. ontil Iron was used 
for sliips, the Government kept a strict 
hold on the oak forests of the country, 
litie bark of the tree is used for tanning. 
The gall or oak-apple is used In the manu- 
facture of ink and also in tanning. Of 
recent years tlie timber has been exten- 
sively used for household furniture and 
cabinet work, 

OAK-GALLS. See Galls. 

OAKS, THE, a race for three-year-old 
fillies over the Derby coarse, run at Ep.som 
on the Friday after the Derby. 

OAKUM, the material produced by 
tearing asunder the .-itrand-s of old hempen 
ropes. It is employed for caulking the 
scams between tlio planks of vessels to 
prevent leaking. 

OASES are spots in the desert roudered 
fertile by the presence of water. The 
wells are usually surrotmded by palm- 
trees, which offer a refreshing shade to tlio 
caravans that use the oasm os resting 
places on their route. By sinking artesian 
wells, tlie French have created oases in 
the deserts of No rthern Africa. 

OATES, TITUS, the originator of the 
Infamous “ Titus Oate.s Plot,” wa.s an 
adventurer who, afbjr di.sgraclng Uimsc If 
whilst a naval chaplain, entered a Jesuit 
fwtablldxmcat in Spain, and was dlsnilascd 
for inisoonduot. On Ids return to Eng- 
land, he alleged that the Roman Catholics 
were conspiring to kill the king and to 
overturn the government. The result of 
this and othex false ovidcn.ee was that 
eighteen prominent Romanists were put 
to death. Oates was himse'f imprisoned 
for perjury, but was released subsequently 
and granted a pension. 

OAIS, ft grain crop that flourishes in 
latitudes too cold for wheat. They are 
l»rought to great perfection in Scotland, 
the North of England and Canada. Tliey 
form an invaluable food for horses, and 
yield the well-known oatmeal. 

OBELISKS, (1) are four-sided monu- 
menta of stone with pointed tops. Tlicir 
proper position is on cither side of the 
doorway of an Egyptian temple, and like 
Cieopatea’B Needle, a well-known obeli.'.k 
on the Thames Embankment, they were 
usually engraved with hieroglyphics. 
(2) are reference marks, thus (t) 
OBEB-AMMERQAU, a small town of 
1,400 inhabitants, near the southern 
border of Bavaria, and 45 miles from 
Munich. Ilcre the well-known Passion- 
Piay is reverently acted by the inhabitanta 
every tenth year. The next ropresenta- 
tion will take place In the summer of 1910. 

OBERON. In Shakespeaie’ii “Mid- 
eumiaer Night's Dream,” Oberon is tho 
King of the Fairies, and husband of 
Titaaia. The story of his quarrel with 
Titania is olso the subject of a poem by 
Wicland and of an opera by Weber. 

OBLIVION. THE ACT OF INDEMNITV 
AND, passed In ICGO, was an act of 
genera) pardon passed on the restoration 
of II. With the exception of the 


regicides, who had sat la Judgment on 
the late king, pardon was granted to 
all who had had a share in the troubles 
of the Civil War. 

OBOE, or HAUTBOY, Is a tieble Snstru- 
mezit to wliich the ba-ssoon is tho natural 
baaa. Each is a reed iniitrument with con- 
siderable power of crescendo. The obco 
has tlio privilege of giving the pitch to tho 
stringed instruments in an orchestra. 

OBOLUS, on ancient Greek coin of 
silver or copp<ar, the sixth part of a 
drachma. It was the custom to place the 
coin In tho mouth of a corj^ae as a paynxent 
to Cliaroa for ferrying the spirit across 
the Slvx. 

O’BiUEW. JAMES FRANCIS, 6. 1831, 
d. 1905. In 18C7 be was condemned to 
death for taking part in a Fenian rising. 
The sentence was commuted to imprison- 
ment for life, but after a few years’ im- 
prisonment he was released. He entered 
Parliament in 1885, and was a staunch 
supj)orter of Mr. Parnell until that 
inaaer’s fall in 1890. He also hold 
important offices in the Irish National 
League and the United Irish League. 

O’BRIEN, WILLIAM, b. 1852, a journal- 
ist, author, and Nationalist M.P. He began 
life as a reporter, and in 1880 became 
editor of *' United Ireland.” which he had 
been instrumental In starting as the organ 
of the Land League. The part he took in 
tlie Irish agitation of 1887-91 led to his 
being prosecuted nine times and im- 
prisoned for upwards of two years. He* is 
also tho founder of the United Irish League 
and of ite organ. ” The Irish People.” His 
published works include ” When we wcfro 
Bovs.” ” Irish Ideas,” and ” Recolletdimis.” 

O’BRIEN. WILLIAM SMITH, b. 1803, 
d. 1861 ; an Irish patriot who entered 
Parliament in 1826. and was shortly after- 
wards imprisoned for resistin." tho 
auUzority of the Speaker. In 1841 he 
Joined 6'Conndl in tho agitation for the 
repeal of the Union, but separated from 
him on the question of tho employment 
of physical force, and became the leader 
of tlie Young Ireland Party. An attempt 
at an Insurrection in 1818 was easily 
suppressed ; O’Brien was captured, tried, 
and sentenced to death. Tho sentence 
was commuted to transportation for life, 
and a pardon was granted in 185G. In 
the flame year he published ” Principles of 
Gov^ernment ” or ” Meditations in Exile.” 

OBSCURANTISTS are those who wil- 
fully hinder the advance of knowledge, 
prohress, or reformation, or who look with 
distrust and prejudice upon a departure 
from old lines of thought. 

OBSERVATORY, an imititution fur- 
nished with the necessary means and 
appliances for making astrouomii’al observ- 
ations. Mo«3ern astronomical work dates 
from tt»e discoveries of the astronomical 
clock, and of the uixe of the telescope by 
Oalileo. National observatories, such as 
that at Greenwich, act as a central time- 
keeping authority, and undertake the 
iinjiortant work of rating naval chrono- 
meters. The American observatory of 
Lick is one of tho best appointed observa- 
toricx of tho present day. 

OCCULTATIONS. Wlien the moon In- 
tercepts and hides a star or planet from 
the view of olxservers on tho earth, the star 
is said to undergo occultation, or Idding. 

OCEANIA, a name applied to tho islands 
and archipelagoea of the Pacific Ocoan. 
It includes Australasia, Uio Malay Archi- 
polaga and tiie innumerable islands and 
reefs that lie in the South Pooifle Ocean. 

OOE’AOTS. The ancients believed that 
the world was a flat plane, with on inner 
sea, the Mediterranean, snrroonded by 
land. The Mediterranean communicated 
by the Straits of Gibraltar with an outer 
ocean, wl)Ich they beUeved eudreied the 


land, and to this they gave the name 
Oceaun=i, 

OCHRES are uatiurnJ earths used as 
colouring matter or pigments. They are 
found chiefly in Anglesey and Dovon- 
alxiro. Tho colouring mutter in the earth 
li an oxide of iron, and although ochres 
c.'xn be prepared, the natural earths are 
much more permanent and reliable than 
tho artificial colour?. 

O’CONNELL, DANIEL, b. 3 775, d. 1847 : 
an Irish orator and politlclin suinamoa 
“ The Liberator.” He became famous as 
an advocate, vraa the leader of tixe agitation 
that ended in Uie Catholic Emancipation 
Act, 1828. and afterwards the leader of 
the agitation for the Repeal of the Union, 
Monster meetings were held ('1840-48). 
At length these were proclaimed, and 
O’Conn^l was arrested and convicted for 
seditious conspiracy, but the sentence 
was reversed on appeal. I’he “Young 
Ireland ” party arose in his old age urging 
the use of physical force, but O’Connel} 
was opposed to their methods, and retired 
from public life in X81C. 

O’CONNOR. PEARGUS, 6. 1790, d. 1855. 
He wa.s elected to the reformed Parliament 
of 1832 a.s a member for Cork, but 
subsequently was unable to secure a seat 
until 1847, when he was returned for 
Nottingham. He obtained coasidcrable 
influence over advanced politicians, took 
an active part in the Chartist movement, 
and voiced tlie opinions of the Chartists in 
Parliament. In 1862 he developed 
symptoms of insanity, and was removed 
to an asylum. 

O’CONNOR. THOMAS b. at 

Athlone, 1848. He has bccu a prominent 
member of the Irish Nationalist party 
since 1880, and has represented a division 
of Liverpool since 1885. A brilliant 
journalist, with a keen insight into the 
public taste, be excels in tho writing of 
personal paragi-aphs and descriptive 
reviews. The latter, under the heading 
” A Book of the ^Yeek,” he made a special 
feature of the Weekly Sun and T. P’j. 
Weekly. Ho Bucccsalully launched tho 
Star, tho Sun. and M.A.P., and founded 
another go^aipy journal similar to tlio last 
with tho title P.T.O.. in the first number 
of which ho remarked, ** Three ti’nos in 
succession I succeeded in making a paper 
into a property of value on tho day it wa.e. 
started.” He is tlie author of ** The 
Parnell Movement,” “Napoleon,” and 
” In the Days of ray Youth.” 

OCTAVIA, G) tho wife of Mark 
Antony, whom ho deserted for Cleopatra. 
(2) the wife of Ner®, who was divorced 
and executed by Ixim. 

OCTAVIUS, CAIUS. Soo AuQhstus, 
Citsar. 

OCTOPUS, an eight -limbed cuttle-fish 
found usually inshore, among the rocks, 
where it feeds on shell-fish and molluscs, 
Tixey are timid creatures, but it Is doubt- 
ful if tixe descriptions of the dangers of a 
meeting with the larger spanmeas are 
altogether fanciful. The giant octopus is 
certainly dreaded in Eastern seas. They 
have been known to reach the extra- 
ordinary length of 70 feet from the end 
of one limb to that of another, but few 
measure more than 20 feet. Tho majori^ 
of British species are quite small, Hje 
tentacles or suckers on the under side of 
the limbs enable them to clina to the 
rocks, and to bind down crabs and lobsters 
while tixe octopus crashes them with hH 
parrot- like boax. 

ODDFELLOWS ere rnembere of 
Friendly Society for mutual assistance 
and insurance In case of sickness or death. 

‘ The Independent Order of Oddfctlowa ' 
is a secret society whoso loilges wera units 
in 1813 as the Manelieticr Unity, Tt.e 
flnai^clal adcoinistration and organix-t 
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tlon of Ihi.-? pioneer pociety were a«3ri;ir.ibk-, 
and tJie Hoyal Comn’JsBion of IJiTl-i 
relied largely on the oxcollont tal.lc-ri and 
statistics provided by its olliccrsin making 
the report that was embodied in the 
>Yiendly Societies Act of 1875. Besides 
the Manchester Unity, there is a smaller 
union known os the “ Vrnted Order of 
VddfeUows.” The combined memberslup 
woaounta to about one million. Refer to 
“ Friendly Soeiciic.-? " in I?u!ejr. j 

ODE, a lyrical poem originally I 
Intended to bo chanted or recited to the ] 
accompaniment of a stringed instminent. 
Milton’s “ Ode on the Morning of Christ’s 
Kativlty,’* and Diyden’s Odes, “ For Rt. 
Cecilia’s Bav,” and ‘ ‘ Alexander’s Feast,” 
arc among tlie greatest we posweas, 

ODER, THE, rises in Moravia, and flows 
Ihrough Silesia and Prussia to the Baltic 
Sea. Ratisbon, Breslau and Frankfort 
stand on its banks, and Stettin at tlie head 
of the llafr or estuary at Its mouth. Its 
lower waters are sluggish, and naviga- 
tion b impeded by accumulated silt. 

ODESSA, the chicf 4 port of Russia on tin- 
Black Sea, exports sugar, wool, com and 
four. It is the fourth city of Ru&sia in 
point of population. It is frequently 
visited by cholera, and it is regarded os 
one of the centres of Russian disaffection. 

ODIN, or WODEN, the Scandinavian 
pod of war, held his court in Valhalla, 
purrounded by the fallen heroes of the 
battlefield, end here tveo ravens brought 
him tidings of the outer world. Ills name 
is preserved In iynlne.sdaif or Woden’s day, 
tnd in such place-names as JVedneshury, 
ODYSSEUS or ULYSSES, the famous 
Greek adventurer, whoje deeds arc sung 
by Homer in the Odysicy. He was a man I 
'.if great ability and cunning devices, and j 
•\ great traveller. Ho gained the armour I 
d Achilles in a struggle with Ajax, ard i 
^as one of tlie heroes of the Trojan war. t 
'ils wife Bcnelope, Uie ideal of wifely con- 1 

■ fancy, refused to listen to the tempi .otinn ' 
' f the suitors who beset h<'r during Ijcr I 

ord’s Jong absence. I 

ODYSSEY. THE. is a great epic poem I 
nritten by Homer, recounting the doings 
nd wanderings of Ulrsscs. 

(ERSTED. HANS CmilSTIAN, ft. 1777, 
1801. a Danish physdclst and clicinbt, 
one of the pioneers in the f]cl<l of 
Icotro-magnetlc research, 

CFFA’S DYKE. an earthwork rc.aohing 
' -om til© mouth of the Dec to that of the 

■ r ye, Ct was probably a Britisli boundary 
ykc, fortified, and utilised for defence by 
•ITa, King of Mercia (708-7^0). 

OGLETHORPE, GENERAL, 6. 1C08, 

" 1785, founded the colony of Georgia in 
. ic reign of George 11., who granted 1dm 
iO land for the purpose. Ilia object was 
> provide a refuge for English debtors 
Sid fc«: the persecuted Brotcatantfl cf 

■ ermany. 

Omp EU^R ^is^^ in New York State 
id joins the Mississippi 200 miles sontll 
St. Louis. It passes I’itL-iburg, Cincin- 
•- ti, and Louisville, and is navigable for 

■ 0 miles. 


OHM, the unit of electrical rc.sht.-jrcc 
subotances oiler a certain amount o 
Istance to the pa.ssago of an cloctricc 
■rent, silrcr and copp.er ro.dsting Ui 
ot. An Ohm is tlie oicount of resiotanc 
' a wire of pure coppoi*, 485 metres Ion; 

1 one mlUimctre in diameter, at Ci 
« ; tigrade. 

.-PHM. OEOROE snios, In Bararu 
* : /’ “• *o54 ; a celebrated matlirmaticla 
r discoverer of Ohm' 

1 ’ ’* , that the atrengtli of a 

flow, an( 

/.V ^7 the resistance in the circuit 
‘*®^*“*^ mathematically, am 

«(.?t«rw«r<JeproTedbyexperIi;>o5t3: 


OIL CAKE, the husk of certain seeds with 
tliO residual oU. It is made by pressing 
rape-seed, linseed or cotton-seed, so as 
to squeeze out most of the oil. It is 
used as a food for sheep and cattle. 

OIL GAS. combustible gas produced by 
the decompoaitlon of po^oleum or other 
oil. Tlic oil is pas-sed from on air-tight 
re.<jervoir, in regulated quantities, into 
retorts whicii are maintained at a re^i 
heat. In the retorts the oil is decomposed 
into a mixture of gases, which, after 
purification, may be conveyed through 
pi]>e 3 to any desired point, or may be 
rendered easily portable by compre:-’c.ion. 
Tlie gas burn.s with a lirilliant white light, 
and it Is claimed for it, that, sinen it is j 
entirclv free from sulphur compounds, it 
contaminates tlie air less than coal pas, 
besides being more economical. It hu.-- 
been employed for lighting roilw'ay 
oarring c.s. lig hthoaso.s. buoys, etc. 

OIL WEIXS are found "principally in 
Penn.sylYania and New' York Btalo in 
America, and near Baku on the Casidan. 
In the natural state they occur oozing from 
cracks In the rocks, but they are w'orked 
by boring into the rock. In the American 
[ petroleum er^’a, the crude oil is tran.sfcrrcd 
under pressure by pipes to the refining 
works. 

OKU. BARON, ft. ISli, a groat 
J.ipanoso soldier. Do first proved Ids 
abilities us a soUlicr during the Sutsuma 
Bfcbcllion o* 1877, in which he held the 
castle of Kumamoto font months wliiJe 
besieged by tlie insurgents, then forced 
a passage through tlicir lines, and joined 
tlie imperial forces. He added to hia 
reputaticn during tlie Cl !no-.Tapanese 
War, and in the great war of lJH)4-5 Jio 
played an imiiortaht part. After g.^^’nlng 
thevictoryof KiRchaa,.hetookcommui dof 
the loft wing of the Japanese army in Wnn- 
tdinria, and assisted in the great battles 
of liiao-Yung. the SLnho, and Mukden. 

OLAF, SAINT, 6. 996, IQng of No..wiiy, 
1015, w'e.8 a stem opponent of Noi-wegiun 
paganism. He v.fis deposed and the 
crown offered to Canute, against whom 
Oluf fell fighting. He was buried in 
Trondlieim Cathedral, and became the 
national Baiut of Norway, 

OLBERS, HEINRICH. 6. 1758, d. 1840. 
a German phy.siciun and o.stronon.cr, wlio 
discovered the minor pJancts Balhis and 
Vesta, and re-dhcovered llie planet 
UmniLS. He also Invented a method for 
calculating the velocity of ” falling stars.” 

OLD BAILEY. THK w.as for many I 
centuries the central Criminal Court of 
I^ondou. It hu.s now been replaced by 
a new Court, built on the site of tlie 
famous Newgate Prison, and Is often 
referred to as the “New Old Bailey.” 
Tlie Lord Mayor is nominally the pre- 
siding judge, but the Recorder of London, 
tlie Common Sergeant, or the Judge of 
tlie SiierifFs Court usually presides. 

OLDCASTLE, SIR JOHN, l.ord Cobham, 
a prominent Lollard in the reign of Henry 
ly, and Henry V,, was instrumental in 
distributing tiie translations of the Scrip- 
tures made by Wyciif, oi I in maintuiuing 
travelling preachers. He was a gallant 
solfUcr and did excellent service in France, 
lie was examined and condemned for 
heresy on the accession of Iknry V. It is 
thought that his escape from the Tower 
was winked at, but he was recaptured In 
1418, .ind burnt. Lollardy was considered 
I a serious menace both to the Cbureii, to 
the royal house, and to social order. 

OLD CATHOLICS. TEE, were at first 
a party established within the Roman 
Cliurch, in 1870, by Dr. DfiUinger «:id 
other professors at Munich, as a protest 
against the doctrine of tlie infulUbilitv of 
the Tope. Afterwards they became a 
grparate sect, and as^uimea their owq 
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crsranlzatlon, bat they have declined In 
influence of late years. 

OLD GROG, a uJek-name of Admiral 
John Vernon, 6, 1084, d. 1757, who aned to 
wear grogrnxn breeches and who aroused 
flic angry feelings of bis sailors by insisting 
that they should mix water with their 
spiritB. Hence the name ** grog ** come 
to be applied to the rum and water served 
out to sailors. 

OLDHAM, one of the leadnng cotton 
towns of Lancashire, lies about 6 miles 
north-east of Mancliester. It owes it.s 
rapid growth to the rich coal beds in the 
immediate neigiibourhood. In addition 
to the staple manufacture, silks, velvet, 
hats, machinery, and leather are produced. 
(For population, etc., see p. 902.) 

OLD MORTALITY, the title of one o! 

' Sir Walter Scott's novels, fmblished in 
1816. As the introduction to the novel 
shows, •* Old Mortality ” was an eocentrio 
stone-mason, named Paterson, who deserted 
Ills home, and spent his days In rep.slr- 
ing the tomb-stones and inscriptions to 
Covenanters buried in ont-of-tiie-wey 
churchyards in Scotland. 

OLD SABUM, the old town cf Salisbury, 
2 miles from the present city, now exists 
only as a grassy mound. Bishop Poore 
removed the seat of Ids bishopric to the 
new site In 1220, because it was more 
conveniently situated. The liturgy or 
vse of Old Sarum was largely usm by 
Ciunmcr in forming the Book of Common 
Fraycr. Until 1832 Old Sarum continued 
to pend menibers to Parliament. 

OLD STYLE. See Caimdar. 

OLIFHANT. LAURENCE; h. 3829, 
(L 1888, a traveller, diplomatist and writer, 
who retired after a busy cai'eer in various 
parts of tlie world, to live as a religioui 
i:'clup,c in B: lestine. 

OLIPHANT, MRS. MARGARET, ft. in 
Mhilothian, 1828, d. 1897, a proliiio \*.Titer 
of fiction, biograi)hy, and hktory. She 
had the taro power of making details 
iiiteresting, anu iho womanly gift of 
.^sympathetically portrayIn«r u'le gentler 
emotions. Her “Makers of Florer.ee* ‘ Lives 
of “Edwarairving,” “Jeanne d’Arc,” and 
“ Saint Francis of A. ifa.” represent aside 
of her work far removed from fiction, but 
dcniandhr; scliolarlincss and Eympathy 
of trcatmeiih 

OLIVE, THE, is cultivated in Bouihern 
Europe for the oil wlilcJi is cxtractc.i from 
its fruit. It grows to a hei<.dit of 20 to 
50 feet, and has peculiar grey-green leaves, 
which give a characterlsiic colour to 
Italian lan dsca pes. 

OLIVER TWIST, Iho hero of a novel by 
Chaj'Jcs Dickeia, is a genUe Uv\ throwm 
among Loudon thieves after an early 
work hous e life. 

CLIVES, MOUNT OF, a ridge 700 feet 
high lying to the cast of Jeru.'i.ilcra. At 
its foot, on the side of the city, lay tlie 
Garden of Qelhsemane, and "there our 
l.ord used to retire in tlx evening after 
the turmoil of the day in Jerusidem! 

OtXA PODRIDA, a common dish in 
Spain, consisting of a stew of meats and 
vegetables. Hence It has come to mean 
a mixture or conglomeration. 

OLNEY HYMNS, a collection of hymns 
composed at Olney. in Bucks, by the' povt 
Cowper and the minister of Olney. 

OLYMPIAD, the period of four years 
that intervened between the ceiobra- 
tions of tlie Olympic Games. It became 
common among Greek writers to reeJeon 
in Olympiads from tlie year 776 n.r. 

OLYMPIC GAMES. THE. were held 
OAcry four years amongst tlxe Greeks in 
the plcas.\nt valley oi Olympia, and formed 
a grand national festival. None hut 
Qrc^s might compete, and no women or 
slaves might be present. Competitors 
trained for ten months, and the victor 
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rccchetl as Uicir reword a garlouJ oi 

wild olive. 

^ .in.YiiFi». Houmr, a cLiiln of moun- 
tains^ between Tlicssaly and Macedonia, 
fronting tlio jEgean Sea, willi steep pre 
elpices. Its liighcat peak (l*,7r)0 fc(t), 
was considered in Greek myftioU>gy to be 
the abode of Zeus and Die pods. 

OMAR, THE MOSQUE OF. was erected 
on ttic site of the temple at derusah'in, 
by the Mohammedan Caliph, Omar, who 
took tJie city in G3d, A.I). 

OMDURMAN. a small .Soudanese town 
near Khartoum, the peene of the victory 
of I,ord Kitchener o\er tlie DervWj force." 
on September 2, lsy8. 

OMAR KHAYYAM, !i I'orsiin. ii.u I imil 

a^itronoriicr of the Ihhond 1 ;Jrl) cent iiiie.--. 

1 1 i-icliief poem “ Jtiibaly lit ’ ’ l;..s t*ccn tniU'^- 
Jnted into JOuplish tiy i'ifyper.dtJ. 

Ito took a lo.Mdirc/ in r< fcrri'ii-'-' Ihe 
IVrsian culend.ir, wliich npi.roiclas in 
accuraev ll.e Grecori in si vie. 

OBlNiBUS. a four-wheeled juiblic con- 
veyance, so niiined hwiuise intended for 
li e public in general, the word omnibus iu 
1-at.in meaning “ for all." (See t'<hillib<er.) 

ONEGA, one of tlie largest of Kurojican 
lakfs, drains into Lake l^adoga, whose 
waters are carried hy the Neva through 
St. Pr*t CT-sburp into the (iulf of Idnland. 

O’NEIL, HUGH, Karl of 1'yrone, 
r<‘.bel’i<-d against the Jlnplisli in Irclnnd 
in lii'.r?. 'iliC Karl of Ksst-x failed to 
iiul>due liiin, but Lord Alountfoy, t/i" 
.succc.-i.'ior, utterly di-feated him and his 
Spanish allhvi. at KinsTle. 'Jyrone was j 
pardoned, ami died in KU(5. 

ONTARIO, the richest ami most pop- 
ulous f>rovinoe of (’anada, separated from i 
(jiucbec hy ttio Ottawa Kiver, and extend- ! 
itjg aloiip the northern shores of tlie i 
Great Tjakes, and beyond Lake Superior ! 
to the I ake of the Woods. Krom Toronto, ' 
it.s capital and cldef town, large <|nantities 
of corn, fruit, peti*oleum, and timber are 
exported, Tire province is rich in min- 
erals, tlie nickel suiiply being the preatest 
in the world; population about 2,2u0,()00. 

ONYX, a pi’ccious stone, largely u.sed 
for cameos, it ’s miuked by aUtmatinp 
btrij'es of black and wliite, and tlie best i 
varietle.s are found in India. 

OOLITE (o’-olite), a kind of liiiieslone | 
built up of round pranulos. The name ; 
means literally, the epg-stone, and it is so : 
named from Its inarkiiips having a general | 
resemblance to the roe or epps of fish ; e.p. : 
1‘ortland stone and I’.atli.stone. 

OPERA, a dramatic composition set to 
music. It aims at combininp tlie etl'ccts 
of voc.vl and orchestral music with the 
licenic and dramatic etiecte of the stage, 
OPDE, JOHN. U.A., b, 17G1, d. 1807, the 
son of a C^ornish carpenter, became i’ro- 
fi*S8or of painting to the Loyal Academy. 
Ills Idstorical paintings “ The Slaughter 
of llizzio " and “Arthur and Hubert,” 
are well knowm exam])les of the sciiool 
of art in which he excdle<l. 

OPIUM, a most valuable medicine 
obtained from tlie dried juice, of the 
heads of poppic?s, gathered lief ore they 
are ripe. The two central opium f.actorics 
in India are at I’atna and Chuzipur, 
on tlie Ganges. When u.sed habitually 
as a narcotic, opium yiroduces disastrous 
after-eilects. In minute doses it blunts 
the nerves and allows the imagination 
to have freer play. Hence arises the 
terrible “ opium habit ” to which hrain- 
workora have so often become victims. 
Bee Med. Diet. 

OPIUM WAR, THE, 1810-2. had its 
immediate cause in tlio destruction of a 
large quantity of opium brought by British 
merchant vessels into China against the 
wishes of the Chinese government. !l’he 
result of the war was that the Chinese 
^j^id an ind.enmlty, oiipnpd ^n.eu*uiin,| 


Chifu, CLinkiong, Shanghai, Ningpo, 
Amoy, and other towns os" Treaty Ports,” 
and ceded Hong Kong. 

OPORTO, a seaport at the mouth of the 
Douro, in Portugal. It e.xports cattle, 
oranges and fruits, cork and copper, arul 
It is Uie chief place of export for port 
wine, wliich takes its name from that of 
the town ; population 140,000. 

OPOSSUM, ft mansupial about the si/e 
of a large cat, found in the United Btati s. 
It i.s very timid and lives cliicfly among 
the branches of trees. In Uie abdominal 
yiouch, tlie young (ten to fifteen at a time) 
are nourished, and in it they take refuge 
when alarmed. Its prehensile tail greatly 
a.-isi.-ts its moveiiients. Tlie appearance 
of death assumed by tin's animal when 
caught is probably due to temporary 
paralysis caused by’fcar. 'J'he fur is used 
for cloaks, muffs and trimmings, 

OPTICS, the .H(.-ience which deals with 
the nature and properties of light. Of 
all the phenomena connected with light, 
none are more important than rcfiection 
and refraction, and to understand the.-e 
I it must be borne in mind that rays of liglit , 
j travel from an object to the eye, and that j 
] the image of the object or the object itself ! 
I is seen in the direction in which the rays i 
j enter the eye ; thus an image seen in a j 
{ plane mirror appears opposite the object ' 
; and e<iui-distant to it from the reflecting 
1 surface. Ilejraclion takes place when 
j a ray of light passes from one mcdiiiin : 
I into another of Afferent density, provided 
the ray does not strike the surface of the ; 
refracting medium at right angles. A ' 
close inve.stigation of refraction has led i 
to remarkable perfection in the coastruc- 
tion of lenses for spectacles, telescopes, 
microscopes, etc., and to tliis plicnomenon, 
through the agency of tiie spectroscope. 

Is due the knowledge we have acquired of 
J the constituents of most of the visible 
; licavcnly boditR. 

I ORACLE. Among ancient peoples, 

I especially the Egyptians and the<ir«*ek", 
it was customary, before embarking nj>on 
some important ste[», to resort to a temple 
and question a priest or priestess, or even, 
through one of them, a god or goddes.s, as 
to the success of the undertaking. The 
answer given was usually bo ambiguously 
worded that it was rarely wrong. The 
name oracle was equally applied to the 
individual consulted, to the reply’, atid to i 
the temple. The be.st-known oracUs ; 
were those at Tliebes and Ammonium ’ 
in Egypt, and tliat at Delphi, in (ircpce. | 
ORANGE, ft well-known fniit grown 
largely in most of tbe fertile parts of Uie 
world enjoying a sub-tropical climate. 
England’s chief source of supply is fc-pain. ' 
The oranire-trec is an evergreen, about 
20 feet high when full grown. Of sweet 
orangc.H, the 8t. Michael from the Azores, 
the Maltese with its blood-red puljp, ihe 
large, juicy Jaffa, the AJandarin with its 
loose rind, the seedless Majorca and | 
Uie tiny Tangerine are most esteemed, | 
The bitter Seville orange is used for mak- j 
ing marmalade. Tlie leaves and flowers 
yield a volatile oil used in the manufacture 
of perfumes, especially Eau-de-CoIogne. 

ORANGE, a small town near Avignon, j 
in the Kouth of Erance, once the capital 
of a small Independent principality of the 
same name. In 1531 tin; principality 
parsed by marriage to the younger branch 
of the ducal hou.se of Nas-ciau. The 
Countfl of Nassau, the leaders of this 
younger branch, became known thence- 
fortii as I'rincoB of Orange, and one of 
them became King of England as William 
III., in 1C88. By the Treaty of Utrecht 
in 171.3, the principality was annexed to 
Er.inco. 

ORANGEMEN, a political sofdety 
fermi'd In lfi88, to support the snrcessipi.' 


; of William, I’rinco of Orange, to the 
I J'lngllsli throne. It languished for many 
i years, but was revived in 1795 to countcr- 
i act the influence of numerous Bccrefc 
Roman Catholic Societies. Ireland is the 
: head-quarters of this association, and it 
; POSSC.SSCS many thousands of members in 
i the colonies. In its organisation it 
resembles frec-masonry, and its ex'istence 
I has been marked by opposition to Roman 
Catholicism and warm sujqiort of Brotes- 
tantism. 

ORANGE RIVER, THE, rises in the 
mountains of eastern Bosuto Land, and 
tiow'S for 1,(100 miles in a general westerly 
direction into ti^e Atlantic Occou, The 
greater part of its course forms the 
northern boundary of Cape Colony. U'hfl 
I’aal is it-s chief tributary. It is of little 
use for navigation, ow ing to its shallowness 
in the dry season, and to the strength of 
its current after heavy rains. There is 
also a bar at tiic mouth. 

ORANGE RIVER COLONY, ft BritMi 
colony acquired by conquc.ft in the course 
of the r.ocr War \1899-1902). It was 
originally founded iu 1836 by emi- 
grant Boers from Cape Colony, and 
from lS.vl to its annexation by Britain, 
cxjst<*d fis an independent republic 
ujidcr the name of the Orange Eree 
State. Befer to “ Orange Hiver Colony " 
In Indf j'. 

ORANG-OUTANG, an anthropoid ape 
found iu the forests of Borneo, Sumatra 
and Malacca. Its body and limbs are 
covered witli re-ldl^h-brown hair, and, 
when stnndincr, its nrni.s extend nearly to 
tl.-e anklc.s. When full grown it attains 
a height of from 4 to 6 f<*et. Eruit fonns 
lls principal food, and in inclement weather 
it builds a rougli nest or hut among the 
branches of trees. When taken young 
It is almost as docil<' as tlio chimpanzee, 
though inferior to the latter in intelligence, 

ORATORIO, ft sacred subject put to 
mu-ic, so calk'd because musical composi- 
tions of this kind were first given in an 
oratorio or sniall mission-hall iu Rome in 
the IGth century. Handel, Ilaydn, and 
Mcndflssohn have produced tiic line.-'t 
oratorios. C>f llandel's oratorios the 
ino.st ceh'br.'itcd are *' The Messiah ” and 
“ Israel in Egypt.” C)n an equality wilti 
these i.s MeiufeJs.sohn’a “ Elijah,” and at 
ft lower level, Haydn's “ Creation." 

ORBIT, the path frillowed by a heavenly 
body in iis journey round any oU'et 
heavenly body, e.g., the path of the moon 
round t):e eariii. or of the cartii round tJfC 
. an. These orbits rirc usually of cUiiitu id 
fonn, tlie centre of tlic larger and govern- 
ing body occuiiying one of the fiK'i of tEfl 
cllip'sc. ’I'hf' orbits of many of the ('on.ci4l 

' o^HA^SON. WHXIAM QUILLER, 

b. at Edinburgh, 1835, an emineiit Brit i"*i 
portrait and subjci-n paiJilnr, Hu ilr-n 
academy picture was hung in IHOl. He 
became an associate in 18(iS, and 9 years 
later was elected on aoadcrnician. His 
picturffs. “ Napoleon on the Bellrrophorj. ’ 
” Her J'irst Ilance,” and “Her Mother i 
Voice,” are in the. Tale Galb'ty. (Ul.t^r 
irnportaiit pictures l>v the nrti-it are the 
" Eirst Cloud,” and a “ Maririgo do 
Coiivenance.” 

ORDEAL, a crude method of tidal 
I adopted by primitive peophs to settl* 

I duputes or to e.stahluh the guilt or 
innocence of one accused of crime, t )rdeal 
t»y tire and ordeal by wuU'r were the Iwa 
methotLs most commonly practised In tha 
Middle Ages, ^lie former consisted in 
I grasping witli the bare hand a red-hot 
1 iron, or in walking barefoot and blind- 
folded over nine red-hot plougli.sliares. 
j 'J’lic latter coiuistcd in jdungin;’ the hand 
i to the wrist or elbow into a vessel of boiling 
1 water and extracting n stone. Jn bot^i 
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cues the degree of injury Buffered was 
takeu as a proof of guilt or innocence. 
3’ho method was open to the practice of 
trickery by the judges, but may have been 
satisfactory in a period when ignorance 
and superstition were mor^ likely to lead 
to an avowal of guilt. 

ORDERLIES are soldiers detailed to ] 
perform certain routine duties connected 
with barrack life, or to act as nicsscngeva. 
etc., to commanding oliicers. It is the 
business of the orderly ofiicer to pay 
visits of inspection to every barrack room, 
and to receive reports on defaulters or 
complaints concerning the rations. An 
orderly man in every barrark room is 
responsible during one week for the 
cleanliness of the furniture, etc., used in 
common by all tlic men. 

ORDERS, HOLY. Tlofer to Index. 

ORDERS IN COUNCIL are orders issued 
by the Sovereign with tlie advioc of ttie 
Privy Council, liefer to “ Privy Council ” 
in Index. 


ORDERS OF KNIGHTHOOD, ETC. In 

modern times these are associations whose 
members posseaa an lii>norury distinction 
conferred on them by the Sovereign or 
other mling anthority. The name ‘ ‘ order’* 
is also applied to the rank or title so 
bestowed. Of foreign orders the most 
Important are ; — Austria-TIungary, the 
Golden riceco (1420); the Annunziata 
(1362) ; Prussia, the Jiltu k Eagle (1701) ; 
Russia, St. Andrew (1608); Japan, the 
Chrysanthemum (1876) ; France, the 
Legion of Honour (1802). Refer to 
“ I'rdcra of Knighthood " in Index. 

ORDNANCE COLLEGE. liefer to 

ORDNANCE SURVEY, the stii-voy of the 
British Islands undertaken by tlie Govern- 
ment for the purpose of map construction. 
The scheme was the outcome of tliC 
difficulties met with by the English troops 
in the .Tacobite retaillion of 174fi, and soon 
after that date the survey of northern 
Scotland was entrusted to the Master- 
general of the Ordnance. Ttiia led to 
a general survey of the British Isles, a task 
which o(x*upicd civilian surveyors and 
Belec;ted men from the Royal Engineers 
nearly a century, the work being completed 
in 1852. Tliis survey was considered 
unsatisfactory, owing to the vagaries of 
flifferent parliaments in the matter of 
Bcales, and in 1863 the .survey was begun 
again on more systematic lines. The scales 
adopted were a.s follows ; — towns over 
4,000 inhabitants, l-500th, and parishes 
in cultivated and populous distiicts, 
l-2,D00th of the linear measurement; 
ronntics, 6 inches to the mile; kingdom, 
1 inch to the mile. The mans are ex- 
tremely accurate, and in the case of 
towsis and districts, show the most 
minute details. Apart from Uieir 
scientific and militaiy uses, they are valu- 
able for railway and road construction 
and for various land improvements. 

O’RELL, MAX. See I/ax O'Rell. 

ORES. In nature very few' metals are 
found in a pure state, and then only in 
Bmall quantities. 3'hcy are generally 
combined with other chemical elements. 
3’hese I impounds of the metals- oxides, 
carbonates, silicates, 8ulplnde.s, etc*., arc 
known as ores, and are tliC sources from 
V'hich tlie metals are derived. They 
occasionally occur in layers between the 
various rock strata, but more frequently 
as ** veins *' or lodes,” ^ling fissures in 
the masses of rock, where it is supposed 
we metallic matter has been deposited by 
wo infiltration of water containing the 
^ts of tbe metal in solution. In tlie 
banket reefs of the Transvaal and in 

vrhSft ^ evenly throughout the 

probably 
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colating water. The heavier ores are 
occasionally found in alluvial deposits or 
“placers,” having been deposited by 
running water which has convoyed the 
lighter substances to a greater distance. 

ORES'TES, a hero of Greek tragedy, who 
slew his motlier Olytcmneatra for tlie 
cruel murder of his father Agamemnon. 
Pursued by the avenging Furies, he fled 
to Athens, wdiere, aided by Apollo, be was 
purged of his crime. His sister Elcctra 
married Pylades, the faithful friend of 
Orestes. 

1 ORGAN. Tlie iwinclpal parts of this 
musical instrument arc (1) a wind-che.st. 

! in which air is compressed by means of 
bellows worked by manual labour, 
hydraulic power, an oil or gas engine, or 
an electric motor; (2) pipes of varying 
length, in which tlic musical notes are 
produced by tlie vibrations of columns of 
air ; (3) a number of tubes and otlier 
mechanical contrivances for conveying air 
from the wind-chest to any particular 
pipe ; and (4) the key-board, each key of 
which controls a valve which opens or 
closes tlie air passage connecting a pijic 
or set of pipes w ith the wimi-chest. ^ The 
largest instruments, such as the one in tlie 
Sydney Town Hall, that in the Albert 
Hall, London, and the organs of Kotre 
l)amc and St. Sulpicc, Paris, have as many 
as five w-ind-cbests and key-boards, encli 
combination of a wiiid-cliest witli its key- 
board representing a distinct organ. 
Thus we have the great organ, a very 
powerful instrument ; a smaller choir- 
organ ; the swell-organ, endased in a case 
wliic'h may be opened or closed at the will 
of the performer, and thus produce effects 
of light and .shade in the fulness of tone ; 
tlie solo-organ; and the prdaf-orgun, <he 
key-board of which is manipulated by ihe 
feet, 

ORGIES, originally the secret rites 
oUserved at tlie festivals of certain 
mythologicnl deities, especially Baeebus. 
The wild license which accompanied many 
such festivals nas caused the word 
” orgies ” to be applied to any gathering 
marked by dmnken debauchery. 

ORIEL WINDOW, uii upper-story 
window with two or more sides, whlcli 
stands out from the face of the wall, leaving 
a reces.s or ” oriel ” in tlie room within. 
It is supported by brackets or corbels, and 
Buch windows add much to the grace of 
buildings of fJie Elizabethan type. Tlie 
name is seldom applied to windows con- 
structed on the ground floor. 

ORIENTATION, the act of turning, 
when engaged in religious devotions, 
towards the East. Applied to churches, 
it refers to constructing them so that an 
observer directly facing the chancel looks 
eastwards. This architectural detail, 
however, is by no means universal. 

ORIFLAMl^ R royal standard of 
France, so called becau.se the .‘^taff was 
covered with gold and the outer edge of 
the red silk of which the flag was made 
was cut in tlie shape of flames. It was 
originally the banner of the abbey of St, 
Denis. Louis VI. (1108-1x37), as protec- 
tor of the abbey, adopted it as his standard, 
and until the reign of Charles VII. (1422- 
1461), it w\as the national emblem of 
Fiance. ” Mont-joio and St. Dtmis ” 
was for centuries the French battle-cry. 

ORIGEN, b. at Alexandria, 185, d. 254 
A.D., one of the most famous of the Fathers 
of the Church, was the son of a Christian 
martyr. He became the leading lecturer 
in Alexandria on Christianity. His ordi- 
nation as a presbyter by the bishops of 
Jerusalem and Casarea during ids vLits 
to Palestine, led to friction with the bishop 
of his native town, and he was expelled 
from Egypt. For tw’cnty years he liveil 
at Cff'surea, where Ida literary and theo- 


logical lectures were largely attended. 
He died at Tyre worn out by tortures 
undergone during the Decian persecution. 
He wtt.s a prolific author of theological 
and other works, among W'hich was hlg 
famous ” Hexapla ” (w'hich see). 

ORIGIN OF SPECIES, See Darwinism, 

ORINOCO, Tl^ one of tlie great rivers 
of South America, rises in tlie Sierra del 
Parima in Venezuela, and after a circuitoua 
course of 1,500 miles through magnificent 
tropical forests and extensive llanos, 
flows, by means of several channehs, Into 
the Atlantic. A natural canal, the 
Cassiquiare, Joins it to the Ilio Negro, 
a tributary of the Amazon. Numerous 
affluents make the volume of water in this 
river enormous, and for nearly half its 
course its width is over tliree miles, 
while during floods the width even at 
places far from tlie sea is often 100 miles. 
Navigation begins below the fine cataract 
of Aturcs, 900 miles from the sea. 

ORKNEY ISLANDS, THE a group ol 
islands off the north coast of Scotland, 
twenty-eight of which are inhabited, the 
I largest being Pomona or Mainland, Hoy 
and Sanday. For many centuries tiiey were 
held by the Norsemen and their descend- 
ants, but Denmark, in 1590, ceded them to 
James HI. of Scotland. The islands are 
neither beantiful nor fertile, but great 
improvementfi have been made in the last 
fifty years in agriculture and the breeding 
of horses, sheep, and cattle. Kirkwall, 
Hie capital, is tlic centre of a cod and 
herring fishery ; population less than 
30,000, and decreasing, according to tlie 
census of 190L 

ORLANDO FURIOSO, *' Orlando mad,” 
the name of an epic poem by the great 
Italian writer, Ariosto, produced in tlie 
lOih century. It dea’s with the deeds of 
the (iimous knights of the court of 
Charlemagne. 

ORLEANS, a city and important railway 
junction on the Loire, France. It lies in 
the centre of a fertile plain, and has 
figured prominently in history. The Huns 
besieged it in 451 ; Uie English invested 
the town in i l3(), but failed to prevent 
Jeanne d’Arc from bringing effectual 
relief. During tlie Franco-Frus.sian war, 
in 1870, it was the scene of important 
operations. Its industries are incon- 
siderable, blit its transit trade by rail, 
road, and canal is very large ; population 
nearly 70.000. 

ORLEAIHSTS, the name given to the 
arlliercnts of the House of Orleans, one of 
the members of which, Louis Piiilippc, 
replaced Charles X. on the throne of 
France, a.s a result of the revolution of 
1830. A revolution in 1848 led to his 
abdication and flight. His grandson, 
Prince Louis I*hilippe Robert, Duke of 
Orleans, still entertains hopes of recovering 
the French crown. In 1890 he entered 
Paris and offered to perform his term of 
military scrcice as a Frenchman, but was 
forthwith conducted to the frontier. lu 
1896 he married an Austrian princess, 
and receives ids adherents chiefly at 
Brussels. 

ORMOLU, an alloy of copper and zinc 
closely resembling gold in colour and 
appearance. In ]•' ranee the term or nwlu 
is applied to a paste composed of gold and 
mercur y us ed for gilditi L*. 

ORNITHORHYNCHUS, a email aquatic 
quadruped found in parts of Australia 
and Tasmania, where it burrows in river 
banks. It has a soft tliiok fur of a dark- 
brow'n colour, a beaver-liko tail, a broad 
flat bill like a duck, webbed feet, the hind 
ones possessing palms like the mole and 
spurs like the game-cock, pouched cheeks 
like the squirrel, and four horny teeth 
with whii-h it chews the worms and water- 
inscoU tl>at form its chief food. The 
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yoQOg are iiatehed from ei^. two in 
jOumber. aodi afterwards Buckied. Tlie 
animal ib very timid, and when full grown 
ineaaturea about 18 inches in length. 
Matlangong (tlie native name), duck-molc, 
platypus, water-xnolc, duck-bill, are 
varia nt narn es for the compasite creature. 

ORPHEUS, a legendary poet and 
musician of Greece, famed for his mastery 
• of the lyre, which be received from Apollo. 
Dionyrius (Bacchus) chose to regard him 
as a dangerous rival. Ho accompanied the 
Argonauts in tlieir search for the (.1 olden 
i’leece. He also descended into Hades to 
recover his wife, Eurj’dice, and by his 
marvellous music obtained her release, 
only to lose her again through di3obC3dng 
the injunctions of riuto. [See A’wryd/cr.] 

ORRERY, a mechanical model of llio 
Solar System, wiiich when set in motion 
illustratxjs approximately the movements 
of tlje planets and tljcir satellites. It was 
first constnicted in 1715 at the expense of 
Charles Boyle, Earl of On-ery, and though 
popular for nearly a century, is now 
regarded as a rather superior toy. 

ORRIS ROOT. the dried underground 


clamp, olluvial soils, especially on or near 
river-banira, and cultivated for the sake 
of tlieir long, tough and slender branches, 
which are employed in basket making. 
In appearance they ore low and bushy 
with no pronounced trunk. 

OSIRIS, the chief of the deities of 
Ancient Egypt, who probably represented 
Light and embodied all good agencies. 
After conquering Egypt, he was killed in 
a Btrnggle with his brother Set, who was 
exactly opposite him in nature. Osiris 
was to the Egyptians, above all things, 
the beneficent God of the dead. Ho 
appears under many forma, jiarticularly 
a.s the Sun and the Kile. The worship of 
Osiris continued up to the rise of Ohris- 
tianitv. 

OSMAN DIGNA. h. 1830, was the son of 
a .slave di alor of mixed Arab and Turkish 
descent. He followed his father’s profes- 
.‘-ion in the Soud.an, and helped to foment 
the rebellion of the youdancso against the 
Egyptian government in 1881. He had 
great influence with the tribes and became 
the principal adviser and military com- 
mander of the kfaUdi. He made tw'o 


wiiicji riu.;* :y . pjtcr tuo Dauie oi uiuaurman. in lays, u 
It is also usfd ; bodvidonti lied as his was found in the bush, 
various tooth- I Of-HAN I., ft. in Bilhynia, 12.')9, d. 132G ; 

i the foumier of tlie Ottoman Empire. In 


Btem of a species of iris, a native of the ; unsuccossful attacks on Suakim, 1883 
.south of Europe. It was formerly Inrgcly and 1888. After the Mahdi's death he 
employed in medicine, but is now chiefly I reems to have lost his influence, and shortly 
valued for its perfumo, wl.ic'h cIo.;* ly ; rdter the bailie of Omdurman. in 1898, a 
resembles that of violets, 
in the prepiiralion of various 

pow’dors, i tiio foumier of tlie Ottoman Jhnpire. 

OltSINIi FELICE, COUNT DI, ft- 1810. • 1299, with a band of Tarbirs, lie forced 
d. 1858 ; an Italian revolutionist, u member , the pa.sses of the mountains in the north- 
of the society of Young ltah% and an \ west of Asia Hinor, and, reinforced bv 
ardent Biipportor of Mazzini, He took an . rohbei*s, escaped slaves, and prisoner, 
active part in several abortive attempts at ^^Tested several provinces from the 
insurrection, wins sentenced to the gidlejs ; Eru^tern Homan Emi)iro. The territory 
lor life in 1814, amnestied 2 years later.; t|,us acquired formed the nucleus upon 
and condemned to death in ISof), but Mv),u-h his succrrsoi-s built the Ottoman 


c-icajied from ftrb.on etirly in tlic following 
year. In 1858, by means of u bomb, lie 
attempted to iKsas.sinate ITopolcon HI. 
find the EinprofW Engciiie .ns they were 
ie-aving the opera. He was condemned to 
death and executed. 

ORTON, ARTHUR. Pee Tidihoriir Trial. 

OSAKA, an important city rm'l open 
port of central Japan. THirimr the la.st 
ten years it.i trade has inciT.m.cd mior- 
mously, and it I.) now the chicl centre of 
the tea and rice trade of Japan. It 
pa'we.sses a fine citadel and numerous 
canals; pojmlation cxcecd-S 800,000. 

OSBORNE HOUSF^ a building in the 
Italian style .standing in beautiful grounds 
on the crest of u gentle slojic facing the 
Solent, about one mile west of Cowe.s. It 
was bought by Queen Victoria in 1S45, and , 
for many years it was her favourite winter ; 
rc-ridcDCC. Here she died, January 22rid, 
1901. Edward VII., in 1903, presented 
It as a gift to the nation, stipulating that 
it should be used as a convalescent home 
for military and naval oflicers. The rooms 
occupied by the late Queen are preserved 
and are open to the public. At Osborne, 
also, ha?; been established a naval school, 
at which all cadets receive their hr&t 
training. 

OSCAR n.. 6. 1829, succeeded 
brotiicr in 1872 as King of Sweden and 
Korvvay. On .several occasions during bis 
reign tbc two countries have been ori tlju 
brink of civil wr.r, jiciicc being niaiutained 
only by concessions on the part of the 
king. The union of the tw o countries wa.s 
llrudly dissolved by a cominis;*iou of tlie 
two parliaments in 1905, and (i.vcar II. 
now governs Sweden only. He has 
dteringiiished himself in literature, has 
tran.<lated poetical works into Swedish, 
and has piiblLshed a volume of roem.3.. 
His Coil XII.*’ is a valuable conUibiition 
to history. 

CKSIEB. the name of several spc-cics of 
willow. In England, Holland, Belgium 
«nd France they are often planted in 


J'hnpirc. and in the courr;e of a coujtlo ol 
(•e!ituric.s made themselves the flrst 
milit-.irv power of Europe. 

OSTEND, a busy port and watering 
place of Belgium. Its sea-wall, 3 miles 
long, makes a fine promenade, and tlie 
town contain-s ample accommodation for 
the 20,000 summer visitors who Bpek 
Ostend for lioulth atid pleasure. It lias 
,n co'isitlcruble fi.slun.g trade, and exports 
dairy-produce, ral.bits and oysters. ITom 
IGOi to iGOl it held out against the 
f'pfmiards in the grc.it struggle for Dutch 
indfpciidence ; population about 20,01)0. 

OSTRACISE a method enijdoycd by 
the ancient Athenians of banishing 
citizens whose influenco w'as considered 
prejudicial to liie State. Tlie right of 
pco’iouncing sentence of banishment wa.s 
vested in the people, who, if there was 
a gc’ncral desire expresr^d to exercise 
this rigiit, Oepo-sited on a fixed day, 
in a sort of polling-station, a small 
cartlicn tablet called an ostrakon^ on 
which was written the name <4 Uie 
individual that each voter considered 
deserving of banishment. Six thousand 
votes \vcre ncce.s.sary to drive a man into 
exile and some of tlie most famou.s of Greek 
leaders underwent tills punishment. Ko 
forfeiture of property or civil rights was 
entailed, and after live or Uiii years the 
exiles were allowed to return. Ostracism 
efiectually checked the ceutralisatiou of 
power in one individual. 

OSTRICH FEATHERS. England’.s chief 
.source of supply in these feathers is 
South Africa, where, since 18G7, tlie ostrich 
ha-s been domesticated and U reared on 
farms specially devoted to the industry. | 
Such farms also exist in Algeria, Eg.ypt, 
Au.stralia and California. The valnalilc 
white feathers with Uieir graceful droop 
arc obtained from the wings of the male 
bird, the feathers from the female being 
spotted and inferior in quality. Clipping 
begina when tlie birds are about nine 
mouths old, and is repeated every eight 


moniba. twenty to forty featben 
taken from eocli bird at a time , Tlie 
plumes are most p^eot in birds t^eo 
years old. They are sold by the pound, 
the price varying from SOs. to £40. 

OSTROGOTHS. See QoOut. 

OSWALD, SAINT, king of Norttmrabria, 
C26 to 642. During his reign he estab- 
lished Christianity In his kingdom, and 
laboured with the help of Saint Aldan tu 
raise the condition of his subjects. He 
fell in battle against l*enda, King of 
Mercia, the champion of the pagan element 
in England. 

OTAHEITE, same as TahitU which see, 

OTAGO, a large province occupying th*. 
southernmost portion of South Island, 
New Zealand. The name still exlsb;, 
although the provincial system was 
abolished in 1876. It was first colonised, 
chiefly by Scotsmen, in 1848. Tlie greab r 
part of the province Is mountainous, bi. t 
in the east and south are many fortii. 
j)lains and valleys. Rich gold fields 
extending over two and a half riiillion arr«' 
exist, coal is abundant, and the output nf 
wlicat and oatsj is yearl.v incrensint;, 
Dunedin, the capital, is the chief port. 

OTHELLO, one of Shakespeare’s grea.'. 
tragedies, named from its chief character, 
a Moor of high sjiirit and generous natui>' 
In the military service of Venice. 

OTTAWA, (1) a large and irnportai.- 
tributary of t lie St. Lawrence which flov . 
through valuable timber forests, and afb 
a course of about 700 mile.s enters tl;c 
St. Lawrence by two channels that cnclo? • 
the Inland on which stands Montren!, 
(2) a very progi’cssive town on the aboVM: 
river, and the cajiital of the Dominion < , 
Canada. It has an enormous 
trade, the logs being broiigbt down by tl. ' 
Ottawa and its tributnrie.3. The Chaudiei 
Falls 8up])ly the motive power for nuino: - 
ous saw, flour and paper mills tlmt liim tl 
river banks. * The Canadian Pacilic. Bah- 
way passes tlirough the city, and so dot/ 
tiie Kideau (/'anal, which join.s the Ottawa 
Hiver to Lake Ontario; population ovir 
00 , 000 . 

OTTER, an aquatic fish-feeding mammi.i 
found in many rivers of Europe and Asia. 
Its feet are webbed and it is an exiic: » 
swimmer and diver. The thick, soft ft ■ 
is highly prized, but the Ihiglish species c 
chiefly hunted for the sport it affords. 

OT^RBURN, a village at the foot <'f 
the Cheviot Hills in Kortiiiimbcrlan*^ 


Here, in 1388, an Engll-Jh army ur.di r 
Harry Hotspur was defeated by a inucM 
sni.aller Scottish force under (lie Earl o' 
Douglas. Accounts of the baltle r.i-‘ 
given in Eroissart’.s “ Chronichis,*' tb 
Scotch ballad '* Olterburn " and Hi ‘ 
English ballad of "Chevy Chase.”- 

OrrO, or ATTAR, OP ROSES, a volati; 
aromatic oil prejiarcd from the petals < ^ 
various species of roses, particularly tl. 
damask and the musk rose. Hoses ar 
aspccially cultivated for this purpose i 
the Balkan I’eninsula, Kortli India, Torsi 
and Syria. Otto is obtained by distillin 
rose leaves which have fuut been wc 
mixed with water. Over 3,000 llw. ( 
petals are required to prepare 1 lb. of ot(<» 
Alone, it has too powerful an odour to 1 ' 
pleasant, and it is chiefly used in tl: 
manufacture of other perfumes, of so.ap, 
and of dentifrices. Otto varies in pru 
from 25.S. to 40s. j)cr ounce. 

OTTOMANS, Uio name given to th 
Turks inhabiting the territories under (1 
rule of Uie Sultan of Turkey. The Turl 
are of Tartar origin, and In the 6th centur . 
A.D. tlioy occupied the banks of tho IrtW 
In the llth century a powerful Turki« < 
empire, Including Perela, Media and Syr; 
was founded in AVestem Asia. In 129 \ 
on the fall of thli empire, a Turkl- 
chieftain, named Othinan or Osma 



OUD. 

<3fiitcendo(l, with liw tribe, oa the west of 
Minor, wrested several provinces 
from tlic Kastern Empire of tho Romans, 
and founded a sultanate whidi later 
ck'Velopcd into the Ottoman Empire, so 
c^uled from its first founder. Tho Otto- 
mans Invaded Europe in 1?^5, conquered 
Macedonia, Albania, and Servia, captured 
Adrianople and fixed there their capital, 
lu d cut off the Eastern Empire from the 
west of Europe by a broad band of con- 
quered territory. Constantinople fell 
U'fore them in 1453, and has been ever 
fc i ace the centre of the Ottoman government. 
L nder Suliman I. (1502-1656), the Otto- 
r>.ans reached the height of their power. 
J'dgrade, tijo great bulwark of tlio West, 
f'jil to him, Rhodes was captured, Buda in 
Hungary taken, Persia subdued, and the 
iliiest t^ilands of the Archipelago wrested 
f^om the Venetians. After his deatli, 
irsury, vice and official corruption crept 
ii!, and little now remaias in Europe of 
li power that once threatened to over- 
w lielm Christendom. 

OUDENAlEtDE, a sm^ll town of East 
^ ;aiiders, on tlic Fcheldt, Belgium. Bero, 
i * 170S, the French under Marshal Villars 
"cre defeated by an allied army nndor 
f' (s Duke of Marlborough and Prince 
h/igene. 

OUDH, a province of British India 
f closed by Nepal and the North-West 
Provinces. It consists principally of a 
gt ntly sloping, fertile plain, watered by 
the Ganges, Q.rnti, Gogra and Rapti 
Rivers. It was under Mogul rule from 
I *94 to 1819, wlicn the Vizier assumed the 
t ’ilc of king. Its annexation by Britain 
ir 1866 was one of the causc.s of the Mutiny, 
tho Oudh sepoys turning against Britain 
{•Imost to a man. It is adnu'tiisterod by 
U c lieutenant-governor of the North-West 
Ifovinces. Wheat, barh'y, rico, indigo, 
u'ld opium are its chief products. Capi- 
.! il, Lucknow. Area, 2.‘?.96C square 
rdles; population about 13,000,000. 

QUID A, pseudonymn of Louise do la 
: Mm6e, a popular English novelist. 5. at 
^ ury St. Edmunds, 1840. Among (lie 
‘. '••at of her numerous books are “ Siralh- 
7 '.ore.*' "Under Two Flags," "Puck," 

<1 ** M oths ” ; d. 1908. 

PUTBAM, SIR JABIES, 5. 1803, d. 1863, 
distinguished English general. Entering 
i • e army of the East India Company in 
/ 19 as a cadet, he c.arly showed gneat 
Mlity. He took part in tho Afghan War, 
.^'.*19, and in disguise rode in eight days 
:* om Klielat, through the enemy’s country, 
L' Karachi, a distance of 355 miles. In 
>43 ho sncce.ss(ully lield Haider.abad in 
f-md against 8,000 Belucbis. In 1857 he 
ic 1 ^ n brilliantly successful expedition 
:irnin.st Persia to prevent tliC occupation 
' ‘ Herat by that country. During the 
Mutiny lie aided General IJaveluck in 
r* lleving the Residency at Lucknow, and 
g allantly held it against overwhelming odds 
fill it was finally relieved by Sir Colin 
f ‘';mpbell. His tact on various missions 
I 'l chivalrous spirit in serving under 
P ivelwk, his junior officer, his skill as an 
f I mirilstrator, and his fearless denuncia- 
tion of official venality entitle him to the 
admiration and gratitude of ids fellow- 
Ci untrymen. 

OUTRIGGER. 1. An iron bracket with 
u rowlock at the extremity, fixed to the 
of a boat in order to increase the 
icv'wage of tlio oar without widening tlie 
' Ma ^ framework projecting from the 
sailing boats and canoes to 
fr«^™ heeling over. 


ttoman general who.se conquests were 
reguSTriumph 
^ garland of 
preceded by 

# oand of flutea in the place of trumpeters, 
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entered tho city on foot. The senate took 
]io part in the procoasion to the Capitol, 
nor was tho general necessarily ac- 
companied by his army. The saarifice 
offered consisted of a sheep. 

OVERBEf^ FREDERICK JOHANN, 
b. at Lubeck, 1789, d. 1869, a German 
painter who, with four fellow-hrtiats, 
founded a new school of art by rotaming 
to Scriptural subjects as treated by Italian 
artists previous to the Renaissance. 
Though scoffed at and ignored tor many 
years, his works at last brought him into 
prominence. His frescoes are much 
admired, notably those illustrating the 
history of Joseph. Of his oll-paintingB, 
“ The Influence of Christianity on Art." 
at Frankfort, and " Christ's Entry into 
Jerusalem," at Lubeck, are the beat 
known. 

OVERBURY, SIR THOMAS, a knight 
of considerable culture in tlio reign of 
James I.. w'ho was an intimate friend of 
Robert Carr, the unworthy favourite of 
that king. Overbury tried to dissuade 
Carr from his avowed kitentioQof procuring 
a divorce between the infamous Countess 
of Essex and her husband, and then marry- 
ing that lady. Overbiuy’s action coming 
t o tlio ears of the Countess, she procured 
liis arrest, and with the connivance of Carr, 
now her husband, had him poisoned in 
jirison. In the resulting trial, the in- 
famqiLs pair were found guilty, but 
received the royal pardon, though banished 
from Court. 

OVERLAND ROUTE, the route to India 
and tlio ]Ca.st across the continent of 
Europe. 'J’he quickest journey is made 
by taking train from Calais to Brindisi, 
whence a steamer leaves for J*ort Said, 
where the Indian steamer may be joined 
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the wide range of his rc(&eurciics put him 
almost on the eame level viitb Cuvier. 

OWL, the name of a group of nocturnal 
birds, species of which axe found in almost 
all parts of the world. Its head is 
large, the ears often provided with a kind 
of lid, and the eyes, which are directed to 
the front, have irises which expand undt . 
the influence of light, so as to reduce tho 
pupil almost to a point during the day. 
The English variety, the barn-owl, feeds on 
insects and small mammals, such as mice 
From its nocturnal habile and its uncan-, 
screech, the owl has from very early 
been regarded by the superstitious as a 
bird of ill omen. 

OXFORD Ls situated between the rivers 
Isis and Cherwell, near the point where 
they unite to form the Thames. Its 
university is much celebrated. Parlia- 
ments w'ere frequently held here, and 
during tho greater part of the Civil War 
it was the head-quarters of Charles I. 
Its antique buildings, its beautiful 
surroundings and its numerous liistorical 
associations, make ibis one of tfie most 
interesting towns in tho world; popula- 
tion 60,000. For “Oxford University'* 
refer to hidex. 

OXFORD, EARL OP. See Ilarhy. 
OXFORD MOVEMENT, THE. The 

name of a famous religious movement in 
the Church of England, originating or 
finding its main support in the University 
of Oxford. Among its chief promoters 
were Keblo, Newman, and Pusey. These 
and other earnest Clnirchmen wrote a 
series of Tracts, from 1828 to 1841, giving 
prominence to the sacramental system 
and corporate life of the Church. Hence 
the movement received the name of 
Tractarianum. The last tract of the 


Another favourite route, taking about ivories, “ Remarks on certain passages in 


two day.s longer, is to crass I'Yauco by rail 
from Calais to Marseilles, and then* take 
the boat whifli prooee<M direct via the 
Buez Canal. Tlie name was lirt-t npplicii 
to tlic route ac.ro'«s tho Isthmus of i^uvz 
(from Alexandria to .Suez) before the canal 
was cut, 

OVID, (P, Ovidiiis Naso,) 6. 43 B.O., 
d. 17 A.D., a great Roman poet. «ho wTote 
tho *' Metamori»hoae3 ” and llio “ Fasti." 
For liis licentionsuass lu* was banished 
by Augustus to the shores of the Black 
Sea, where ho died. 

OWEN GLEND OWE R. See Qlendowcr. 

OWEN MEREDITH, the nom-de-plume 
under wtiich iiie second Earl Lytton pub- 
lished several volumes of i)ocins. His 
cliicf productions arc “ Clytemnestra and 
other Poems " (1855), “Lucile” (1860). 
and “ K ing Poppy" (1875). 

OWEN, ROBERT, 6 . at Newtown, 
Montgomeryshire, 1771, d. 1858, r zealous 
social reformer. Born of humble parents 
ho rose by industry and ability to be 
partner iu a cotton-mill at New^ Lanark, 
the other partners being, like himself, 
earnest reformers. All but 5 per cent of 
the profits were devoted to the Boeial 
improvement of the employ^. After 
thirteen years he severed his connection 
with tl^ undertaking, and begAn setting 
up social communities on Ida own plana. 
Failure and loss of money resulted. In 
his later years he devoted much time to 
spiritualism. His *' Book of thd Now 
Mo ral W orld " insists on social equality. 

OWEN, SIR RICHARD, 5. at Lancaster, 
1804, d. 1892, one of tiie greatest of 
modem zoologists. From 1830 to 1856 
he was engaged in producing valuable 
descriptive oatt\Iogues of the Hunter 
Oollecuons In the B ^nl College of Surgeons 
and iu lecturing on Comparative Anatomy* 
Prom 1866 to his resignation in 1883 he 
superintended Uie Natural History Depart- 
ment of the BriUsh Museum. His 
patience, Ufa wonderful knowledge and 


the 'rhirty-nine Articles," produced 
crisis, which led eventually, 1845, to 
Newman and many others “going over to 
Rome," while Dr. Pusey remained as the 
leader of tho High Cnurch party. 

OXYGEN, a widely-distributed, gaseous 
element which enters largely into many 
compounds, and Is necessary for all 
animal life. It was fir- isolated from 
tho air by Priestley in 1774. The com- 
mercial process of obtaining oxygeu 
follows that of Priestley in principle, 
Baruim oxide on being heated to a dull 
redness extracts oxygen from the air. On 
further heating, or by a reduction of the 
gaseous prcssu^’e, this additional oxygeu 
is given up by the new compound and can 
bo collected. Oxygen is odoui less, colour- 
less, a supporter of combustion and of life, 
and combines readily with other elemenbj 
and compounds to form new compounds. 
The latter process is known as oxidation, 

OYAMA, MARQUIS, 5. 1814, chief 
commander of the Japanese army during 
the Rus-so-Japanuso War. A.s .lapancse 
military attach^ to the French army 
during the war of 1870 he w’as able 
to observe the military methods and 
organisation of two European powers, and 
on his return to Japan he assisted in 
reorganising and modernising the Jajtanese 
army. He was employed in 6Up})re.ssing 
the Satsuma rebellion of 1877, and in tho 
Chino- Japanese War he captured T.tlieu- 
W'an, Port Artliur, and Wei-hai-w ei. 
Under his supreme command the Japanese 
army was cveryw-liere successful through- 
out tile war with Russia. In 1906 King 
Edward conferred upon him the British 
Orde r of M erit 

OYSTER, a marine, bivalvular uiullusc, 
much esteemed as an article of food. 
Before assuming its adult form it 
freely about. Oysters occupy beds varying 
In depth from 3 to 20 fatiioms, but are often 
cultivated in shallow’ ponds of brackisli 
water near tho sea-sliorc. From May to 

Q -2 
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Beptember, the breeding season, English 
ojsters are not obtainable. It is calcu- 
lated that each oyster produces about 
400,000 eggs annually, of which only 
about 400 reach maturity. Unless grown 
in pure water, oysters are apt to contain 
germs of typhoid fever. The beds of 
Whitstable In England, Maronnes in 
JYance, and Long Island Sound and i 
Chesapeake Bay in the United States, 
produce the best-known varieties. 

OZONE, a fonn of oxygen which occurs 
in small quantities in pure air and in tlie 
vicinity of electrical machines when 
working. Each molecule contains 8 
atoms, while molecules of oxygen have 
but 2 atoms. Hence its density Is to 
that of oxygen as 3 : 2. It has greater 
oxidising power than oxygen, bleaches 
some vegetable coloius, and possesses a 
pungent odour. It is very unstable and 
decomposes rapidly into oxygen. Its 
deodorising power accounts for its ab- 
sence in the air of crowded towns. 

PAARDEBERG, a Binali place on tlic 
Modeler Kiver, in Orange lliver Colony. 
30 miles south-east of Kimberley. Here 
Cronje, the lloer leader, surrendered to 
Lord Roberta, on I’ebruary 27, 1900, with 
over 4000 men. 

PACIFIC OCEAN. THE, separates 
America from Asia, and extends south- 
ward from Behring Strait, where it 
narrow’s to a w’idth of 40 miles, to latitude 
40* 8. Its greatest breadth is 10,000 miles, 
greatest depth 5,2G9 fathoms, average 
depth 2,600 fathoms, and area 70 million 
square miles. The largest islands are 
found along the western shore, and include 
Japan, Borneo, the Philippines and New 
Guinea. Vast numbers of small islands 
of coral or volcanic origin occupy the 
tropical regions of the eastern half of 

this ocean. I 

PACTOXUS, THE, in ancient geography, | 
was a small stream in Lydia, Asia Minor, 
tributary to the llermus. Prom its mud 
and sand was extracted much of the gold 
which made Crmsus, King of Lydia, 
proverbial for wealth. The river is 
identical with the modern Sarubat la 
Anatolia. 

PADEREWSKI, IGNACE IAN, 6. in 

Poland, 18(i0 ; a celeljrated pianist. He 
studied at War:3aw and Berliu, but made 
his di-but at Vienna, in 18S7. He 
attributes his snrees^: to streiiuoiL', and 
continn.al practice. 

PADUA, a city of Northern Italy, about 
25 miles west of Venice. It was of great 
importance in Roman times and during 
the Gothic occupation of Italy. Its 
University, founded in 1238, had a Euro- 
pean reputation in the Middle Ages. Silk 
labTics are largely manufactured, and its 
trade in grain, wine and oil is extensive ; 
population 94,000. 

PJEAN, in classical mythology, one of 
the names of Apollo, as the liealer and i 
deliverer of man. From the frequent I 
recurrence of the word in hymns to Apollo, I 
the hymns themselves were called peeans, 
whether they w'ere hymns of prayer or 
praise; but the latter meaning alone 
remain.s now. 

PAGANINI, NICOLO, h. at Genoa, 1784, 
d. 1840, a violinist of marvellous skill. 

At his first concert in 1793, when only 
nine years old, he gave proof of remarkable 
talent, and in later years he developed a 
wonderful power of execution. 

PAGE. IQ Feudal times, pages were 
boys of noble birth who were attached to 

a training in courtesy and arms, Usually 
they were the personal attendants of the ; 
ladies of the household, and on leaving 
boyhood, became esquires and finally 
benights. The system died out tow^fUS 


the end of the 15th century, but such 
pages are still employed on state oocasions 
at many European Courts* 

PAGli^, SIR JAMES, b. at Yarmouth, 
1814, d. 1899 ; a great surgeon of tlie 
19th century. He had a hard struggle at 
first, but eventually got known as the first 
physiologLHt and pathologist in England, 
and perhaps in Europe. The Queen and 
IMnce of Wales had great reliance on him, 
and ills works on ** Surgical I’athology *' 
and kindred subjects established his 
fame. 

PAGODA, a name given to temples in 
India, China, and south-eastern Asia 
generally. Their chief characteristic is tlie 
enormous height to which they rise, some- 
times thirteen stories in pyramidal form 
resting on the main building. 

PAINE, THOMAS, b. Norfolk. 1736. 
d. 1809, a plausible writer on social and j 
religious problems. Emigrating to Amer- 
ica in 1774, ho fought under Washington 
against England, and by his vigorous 
w’ritings spurred the colonists to secure 
their independence. His ** Rights of 
Man,” a defence of the French Revolution, 
and a reply to Burke’s famous essay, was 
produced by him in 1791, wliile on a visit 
to England. The pernicious influence of 
this work forced him to flee to France to 
escape prosecution. He became a member 
of the National Convention, but was 
imprisoned by Robespierre, During 
confinement, he began his ** Age of 
Reason,” a work which alienated many of 
his friends. Leaving France in 1802, he 
spent the remainder of his life in America. 

PAISLEY, a manufacturing and ship- 
building town of Scotland on the Cart, near 
its Junction wiUi tlie Clyde, about 7 miles 
south-west of GIa.sgow. In the manu- 
facture of cotton-thread Paisley is tlie 
priucipal centre among the Industrial 
cities of the world. Shipbuilding, owing 
I to the widening and deepening of the Cart, 
is progressing, and vessels up to 9,000 tons 
are now built there; population 83,000. 

PALATINE f Lat. palaiinus, ” belonging 
to a palace.”). Tlie use of tlie word 
” palatine,” as applied to a count, dates 
from the Roman Empire, and denoted an 
ofiicer with spec'ial privileges and responsi- 
bilities. In England tlie ” counties 
palatine " wore Cheshire, Durham, and 
Lancashire ; the first two by presi-ription. 
or immemorial custom, the last-narnetl bj 
creation by Edward III. Tiie Earl of 
Chester, the Bishop of Durham, and the 
Duke of Lancasliire had full ” jura 
regalia ” in tiieir respective districts, that 
is. they exercised royal rights tlierein. 
The duchy of I^AUcaster lias still its own 
Chancellor, in whose name a chancery 
court is held. 

PALE, THE ENGLISH, the name given 


Medjterraneao, and on the east mergei 
into the Syrian desert wltliout any clearly 
defined boundary. Turkish misrule and 
the consequent Industrial depression have 
rendered it no longer ** a land flowing with 
milk and honey,” but the slow though 
pereistent immigration of steady hard- 
working Jews in recent yearn, a better 
irrigation system, and improved agrioal- 
tural methods, promise a revival of pros- 
perity. Olive oil, maize, oranges, citrons 
and a little cotton arc exported. A railway 
connects tlie port of Jaffa — the ancient 
Joppa — with the capital, Jerusalem. 
Area, about 11,000 square miles ; popula- 
tion 700,000, of which 14 per cent, are Jews 
and 80 per cent. Mohammedans. 

Conquered in 332 B.C. by Alexander 
the Great, Palestine passed on Ids death 
to the Ptolemies of Egyi^t, and later, in 
63 B.C., to Home. An insurrection, 66-70 
A.D., was crushed by Titus, who destroyed 
the temple at Jerusalem. The Saracen's 
obtained possession of it in 636 i.i)., the 
Seljuk Turks in the lltb century, and the 
Ottoman Turks, by whom it has since been 
held, in the early part of the ICtb century. 

PALESTRINA, OIOVANNL b. 1524, 
d. 1594, a well-known Italian composer 
of sacred music. In 1562 he was engaged 
to reform the existing music of Lite 
Church, which had been severely con- 
demned by the Council of Trent. To 
this end he wrote several mosses, the 
finest being tliat of '* Pope Marcellus,” 
and by a happy combination of artistio 
and sacred feeling raised church musio 
to a lugii level. 

PALEY, WILLIAM, b, at Peterborough, 
1743, d. 1805, a celebrated Englisli divine 
and tJieological WTiter. He studied at 
Cambridge, was Senior Wrangler in 
1763, and for many years lectured on 
Mental and Moral Philosophy, In 1776 
he became vicar of Appleby, where he 
produced his ** Evidences of ClirisUanity,” 
a work regarded long as a moat conclusive 
defence of Christianity, His other great 
works were his “Hor® Paulin®” and 
** Natural Theologv.” 

PALI, an ancient dialect of India, 
current in Northern India when Buddiiism 
arose. 'J’lie Buddliist sacred books were 
written in Pali, as well as treatises on 
general learning, morals, etc. Many 
copies of those Lave been obtained in 
Ceylon, Burma, and Siam. 

PALISSY, BERNARD, a famous French 
potter and scientiat of Uie 16th century. 
After serving an apprenticeslup in glass- 
work, be travelledf through France and 
Germany, supporting him.self by painting 
on glass and land surveying, ana finally 
settled dow’n with tlie determination of 
discovering the secret of enamelling 
Iiottcry. In this he succctodcd in 1557, 


to that portion of Ireland under the actual after sixteen years of patient and expensive 
government of the English from the ! experiments, which frequently brought 


nominal conquest of Ireland in 1170 to 
the completion of the conquest iu 1603. 
The extent of the Pale varied considerably 
from time to time, according to the relative 
strength of the English and Irish, but tlic 
strip of coast-land between Dublin and 
Wexford was the part most firmly held 
by the conquerors. j 

PALEraO, an important port of .north < 
w’cst Sicily, and the adminiBtra.tive centre 
of the bland. From 1071 to 1860 It was 
the capital of the Kadgdom of 8icily. 
Silk goods, glovtse and straw hats are 
manufactured, and fruit and agricultural 
produce exp orted ; population 310,000. 

PALESTINE, or the Holy Land, the 
birthplace of Christ, and the scene of 
most of the events of Old Testament 
history, is now the southern portion of 
Syria, which is itself a part of the Ottoman 
ipire. Lying bctw’een 31* and 33* 21 


him to tiie verge of ruin. In 1572 he was 
called to Paris and appointed to the 
management of a royal pottery there. Im- 
prisoned ill the Bastille in 1585 as a 
Huguenot, ho died there iu 1589 at a ripe 
old age. 

PAIXADIUM, a great wooden image of 
Pallas, preserved at Troy, on which It waa 
believed Uie saicty and good fortune of 
the city depended. It was stolen by 
Ulysses in the Trojan war. Several 
ancient cities, including Atiiens, Argos aud 
Rome claimed to have acquired po^^wion 
of it. Used metaphorically, tlie word 
means a protection ; thus, " trial by jury ” 
is said to be the ** palladium ” of 
British liberty. 

PALLAS, or ATHENE, (which see.) 

PALLIUM, an ecclesiastical ornament 
of white wool sent bv the Pope to arch- 
bishops on their application as a mark of 


Palestine is w^alied on th9 west by tl*e • h\A opproval q£ th^ appointment, and f 
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rseo^nltion of their anthority to conse- 
crate bishops. It takes the form of a narrow 
band worn round the shoulders, with two 
strips, also of white wool, depending from 
It, one down the breast the other down 
the back. Black crosses are worked into 
the material. The pallium worn by 
patriarchs and metropolitans in the Greek 
Ohurcli is a scarf whose ends reach the 
ground. 

PALL MALL, a well-known thoroughfare 
of London, whose name is derived from 
j>aille-maille, a game resembling croquet, 
which was played in wounds adjoining 
during the Stuart period. 

PALM, an order of i)lant6, the species 
of which figure largely in the vegetation 
of moat tropical countries. The greater 
proportion of them are distinguislied by 
tall, straight and slender trunks (without 
branches), crowned by largo drooping 
leaves. Nearly all of them yield products 
useful to man. Dates, cocoa-nuts, sago, 
f*il, a kind of wine, building timber, 
materials for thatching, basket and hat- 
making, and a fibre us^ in sail and rope 
making, are a few of tbe commodities 
obtained from the many varieties of palms. 

PALMAS. LAS, an important port and 
health resort of the Canary Islands. It 
t^tands on the island of Great Canary, 
iias a considerable harbour, and is a coaling 
rotation and port of call for the Union Castle 
liine. Cochineal and fruit arc exported; 
population 45.000. 

PALMER, EDWARD HENRY, h. at 

Cambridge, 1810, d. 1882 ; had a inarvel- 
fous gift of acquiring languages. Jlis 
proficiency in Oriental languages brought 
him a fcllow’ship at Cambridge in ]8(J7, and 
employment by the l*ale.stine Exploration 
i'und in 18C8-70. During the JOgyptian 
t roubles of 1882 he was employed by tlie 
i 'ritish government to conciliate the tribes 

the Sinai reninsula, and hero he was 
IL. ordered. 

PALMER, JOHN, b. 1712, d. 1818 ; the 
'* Howland Hill ” of the ISth (;entury, was 
oj. first a theatrical manager at liatli and 
l.ristol. In 1782 ho conceived the idea 
o' the mail-coach, i.c., a coach primarily 
f«r the conveyance of letters, Ihougli 
3>.»ssciiger3 might be taken. I'rom 1781 to 
i i 0.3 he was the autocrat ot the post-oflioe, 
introducing reforms innumerable ; he then 
received a pension of a year, to 

which was afterw’ards adde«J a grant of 
£50,000. 

PALMER, ROUNDELL. See Sdborm. 

PALBIERSTON, VISCOUNT, b, 1781. 
d 1805, a distinguislied English statesman, 
/ fter graduating at Cambridge, he entered 
i rtriiament in 1807, and as Secretary for 
^>’at from 1809 to 1828 made many 
ridiciouB reforms and showed great 
bnsinese capacity. As Foreign Secretary 
under Whig Ministers during the periods 
1830-4, 1835-41, 184G-51, he made a great 
n.vme bv his vigorous conduct of allaii'S, 
especially in safe-guarding tbe Intercste of 
Itiitons abroad. He succeeded Lord 
j?\lierdeen as Trimo Minister in 1855, and 
». ’•<''ried on the war with Brnssla in the 
1 .'imea with renewed vigour and ultimate 
siicccss. He was chiefly concerned during 
tu • parliamentary career with EngJaud’s 
loi-eigD relations, and his general policy 
St; rremier was, during his later years, 
ai‘ eptable to the nation in general. 

PALMISTRY, the art which cluiins to 
Uii a person’s future and past by study- 
ing the lines on the palm of the liand. 
"ids art is of groat antiquity, and its 
practice is now chiefly confined to chai- 
tHiuns and gipsies, who still find clients 
anjong the credulous and curious. 

„ ?ALM SUNDAY, the Sunday before 
Christ’s triumphal 
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PALMYRA, the Tadmor of the Bible, 
is a rumed city lying in a small oasis about 
140 miles north-east of Damascus, in the 
Syrian desert. It was fortified — perhaps 
founded — by Eing Solomon, and for many 
years guarded tbe northern frontier of the 
kingdon of Israel against the desert tribes. 
In 130 A.D. it fell under the suserainty of 
Rome. Palmyra reached its liighcst 
prosperity under Zeuobia, who, in 2GC, 
asserted her independence and styled 
herself “ Queen of the Bast.” By this 
foolish ambition she lost both her kingdom 
and her liberty. She was defeated and 
brought to Rome by the Emperor Aurelian, 
who later, in 273 A.D., reduced the city to 
its present ruihed condition. Palmyra Is 
still a favourite spot for the labours of 
arcbfpologi sts. 

PAMIR. an extensive table-land 

In Central Asia, often styled “ tlie roof of 
the world.” It is the most lofty plateau 
in the world, its average height exceeding 
13,000 feet. It lies at the junction of the 
Himalaya, Thian-shan, Kuen-Lun, and 
Hindu-Kush systems. In summer, a few 
wandering Kirghiz seek its scanty pastures 
for their sheep. Here, in 1895, a boundary 
was fi,xed, by agreement between England 
and Russia, separating the spheres of 
political inllucuce of the contracting 
parties. 

PAMPAS, THE, extensive treeless plains 
covered with grass (except during drought) 
in Argentina, I araguay and Uruguay, 
South America. Tliey support various 
Indian tribes and great herds of wiki horses 
and cattle. These plains are gradually 
being turned into cattle-ranches: and 
sheep rearing — especially in ArgK.a(.ina — ig 
increasing rai»idlr, and is already a 
profitable. Industry. 

PAN. in Greek mythology, a rural deity, 
the protector of flocks and lierds, wild 
beasts, fishes and bees. He is represented 
with the body and head of a man, and 
w'ith a goaf's hind-quarters, horns and 
beard. His worsliip spread from Arcadia 
through the other '.ireck litotes, and he 
was made to figure in the w ar of the Titans 
and in a musical contest with Apollo. 
Sudden fear without as.sighable reason 
was attributed to his influence, anti hence 
called yanic. He was credited witli the 
invention of the syrinx or Pan’s pipes. 

FAN'AMA, a republic which includes 
the narrow isthmus ot I'anama or Darien, 
between Central and South America, it 
seceded from Colombia in October, 1903, 
and was immediately recognised by tlie 
United States, its total length Ls about 
480 miles, and a ridge about 300 feet high 
runs through it parallel to the coast. 

PAN AMA CANAL. THE. This great 
undertaking was begun in 1881, under 
Tcrtlmand dc Les.seps, and after only 
12 miles out of 54 had been completed, at 
the ononiious expenditure of about fifty 
million pounds, abandoned in 1889. The 
United States in 1902 negotiated unsuccess- 
fully with the government of Colombia 
for permission to resume the work. The 
secession of Panama in 1903 has smoothed 
away all difliculties, and it L •’xpccted that 
the canal, which is to have a depth of 
30 feet, will be completed in ten years. 
Forming a short cut between tlic Atlantic 
and I’acific Oceans, it will doubtless 
become one of the world’s great commer- 
cial highways. 

PANCRAS, SAINT, a Roman youth of 
noble birth, who at tlie age of fourteen 
suffered martyrdom in Britain as a 
Cliristian during the Diocletian pci^iocu- 
tion, about 304 A.T). Ho baa since been 
regarded as the patron saint of cluldren. 

PANDECTS OF JIKTINIAN, a colioction 
of iaw'S— -contained in fifty books — drawTi 
from the works of the leading Roman 
writers on jurisprudence. The work was 
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carried out by order of the Emperot 
Justinian, in the middle of the 6th century 
A.D. By an Imperial decree these laws 
were put in force to the annulment of all 
previously existing laws not included in 
them. 

PANDO'RA,the Eve of Greekmythology, 
the first w'oman on earth, was created by 
Zeus to punish Prometheus for stealing 
the divine fire from heaven. She was 
loaded with gifts — hence her name, meaning 
“ All gifts ” — by the gods and goddesses, 
and sent as a wife to Prometheus. Sus- 
pecting treachery, he refused her and she 
wedded his brotlier Eplmctheus. The 
latter, overcome by curiosity, persuaded 
her to open a box given her by Zeus, when 
from it escaped all mortal ills to over- 
spread the earth, h ope a lone remaining. 

PANJANDRUM, THE GRAip, a name 
invented by the actor-dramatist, Foote, 
and used by him in a passage of connected 
nonsense w'hich he set as a tost to the 
actor, Macklin, who was boasting, in com- 
pany, of his memory. Foote never 
vouclisafed any information as to the 
cliaracter’s ant'vcdents, but the name is 
occasionally used humorously f or imaginary 
Eastern potentates witli vast powers. 

PANKHURST. Mrs. Pankliurst, 
founder of the Women's Social and 
Political LTiion and head of tl»c aggrcs.sive 
Suffragists ; sentenced to three months* 
imprisonment, 1908, for inciting to riot. 
Her daughter. Christabel, LL.B., of 
Afanrhesler University, a Suffragist orator, 
and Secretary of tbe W. S. P. U. 

PANORAMA, an “ all-round view,” is 
the name applied to paintings of extended 
scenes, which are slowly unrolled and 
rolled at opposite ends so that some part 
of the picture is always before the obsiTvcr. 
In a diorama^ die spc. tutor stands in a 
darkened room and views the pictures 
through a small aperture. In these, both 
sides of the material used are painted, and 
by changing the colour of the light throwTi 
oh the picture the paintings lilcnd, and 
a previously deserted street may bo mado 
to appear full of life. The rj/riorama, 
which in its a)ipcarance of reality surpasses 
all previous forms of p..norania, is a con- 
tinuous pictrre painted on the wall of a 
curcular room, and viewed from a platform 
the centre. All these panoramic 
views arc disappearing before pictures 
of the biograph 

PANTA 'GRUEL, tholioro of the second 
of Ual>elais* .-utires. His exploits were on 
par with Ids marvellous origin and 
infancy. Born when his father Gargantua 
was over 500 years old. he Imd to bo 
fastened in his cradle with iron chains. 
Ills tongue was large enough to cover an 
army, and he was master of all earthly 
knowledge and wisdom. 

PANTOGRAPH, a mechanical device 
for copying exactly tlie main outlines of 
drawings on a reduced or enlarged scale. 
Enlargement by photograpiiy has now 
rende red it practically obsolete. 
PANTHEISM. Refe r to Index. 
PANTHE'ON, THE, a name specially 
applied to a splendid teinplc in Boiup, 
erected about 25 B.C. and dedicated to all 
the gods. It is now’ a Christian C' urc'i 
known a? Santa Maria della Rotund. i. '1 1i<" 
Pantheon at I’arLs, whose dome is modelled 
on that of St, Peter’s, Rome, was begun 
in 1764. It served both as a church and 
burial plae« for great Frenchmen till 1885, 
but is now* used solely as a mausolorm. 

PANTOMIME, originally a dnmb-sliow 
actor, then a plav acted in duinb-show and 
now a theatrical display given nsually at 
Christmas-time, for children and laughter- 
loving adults. In its present form it 
consists of two parts; the first, a burlesque 
of a nursery tale or popular fable, in w lucU 
amusing songs and dialogues occur; the 





e0con^ a hBrleqnlnade in which figure the 
down; the pantaloon, harlequin and 
eotumbine, 

PAO^mONESB. See Veronese, 

PAPAL STATl^, terrltorloB in Italy, 
varying in extent from time to time, which 
for nearly 1,000 years were directly under 
the rule of the Pope, By various bequests, 
peginning in 766 A.D., and by the voluntary 
grants of many nobles in Italy, a temporal 
Papal State grew up, which at length had 
an area of over 17,000 square miles, with 
Borne as its centre of government. After 
the Austro-ltalian war of 1869 nearly 
two’thirds of this area was added to the 
kingdom of Italy. Borne and its environs, 
however, were preserved for the Pope by 
the French until 1870, when their defeat by 
the Germans led to the withdrawal of tlieir 
troops from Borne, which then became the 
seat of government of a united Italy. 

PAPB^ In the manufacture of this 
well-known commodity, fibrous substances 
are used, which, on being reduced to a pulp, 
still retain innumerable filaments. To 
meet the enormous demands of the press 
and commerce generally, over 400 rarictlca 
of woods and grasses have been called into 
requisition, linen and cotton rags being 
now used only in the manufacture of the 
very best VTiting paper. Nearly 200,000 
tons of £K))arto grass from Spain and 
North Africa, and over two million pounds 
worth of wood-pulp — chiefly from Norway 
and Sweden — are imported annually into 
Knglaiid. Paper to the value of miUJon 
pounds per year is imported into this 
country, Holland being the leading source 
of supply. In paper-making by hand the 
materials are reduced by machinery to 
a pulp, which, when ready, is poured into 
s(juaro frames with fine wire bottoms, 
where the pulp settles in a thin sheet. 
V.’hcij sufficient w’ator has drained off, 
this sheet is removed, pressed betw’een 
sheets of felt, sized, and, if necessary, 
glazed. Of the paper now manufactured, 
about 99 i)er cent, is machine-made. 

PAFIAS, a Christian wTtter w’ho died 
about 102 A.D, From the few surviving 
fragments of his five books on ** The 
Sayings of our Xjord,” Information as to 
the autliorship of the new Testament 
has been gathered. Among other state- 
ments he mentions Saint Mark as writing 
from Saint I’etcr’s dictation. He is said 
to have been Bishop of Hierapolis, in 
Phrygia, but nothing definite is known 
cf his life. 

PAPIER-MACHE, a bard substance of 
woody appearance made from white or 
brown paper, with the addition of other 
materials to vary the quality. The 
ingredients are boiled and reduced to a 
kind of dough, which can be readily , 
moulded, and serves as a good substitute 
for the softer kinds of wood. The name 
is also given to layers of coarse paper pasted 
together to form trays, etc., which are 
usually omaraonted with mother-of-pearl 
or painted designs. 

PAPUA. Sec Neie Gvinca. 

PAPYBUS, a kind of rush reaching 
lometimes to a height of 10 feet, fo\md in 
marshy districts of Abyssinia, Palestine 
und Sicily. In Egypt, where it is now 
rare, it supplied the hieratica ” used for 
priestly writing. The etems, after the 
removal of the outer coat, seem to have 
been sliced longitudinally, woven together 
by hand, moistened with Nile water to 
bring out the gum and form a united 
surface, then pressed flat, dried and finally 
smoothed. Up to the 10th century a.d. 
Egypt won tlic main source of the European 
paper supply. 

PARABLE, the term applied specially 
to a short tale or story, the inciaente in 
which are Intended to suggest a moral 
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ownerless mongrels which Infest 
eastern cities and act as scavenge 
PARIS, in Homer's ** Hlad,** was thp 
son of Priam, King of Troy. Pro^i^ 
having declared that be would cause too 
destruction of Troy, be was abandoned, 
soon after birth, on Mount Ida. He was 
found and reared by a shepherd, and on 
growing up proved a valiant defender of 
shepherds and their flocks. He succeeded 
in discovering his real origin, and was 
received by Priam as liis son. To Paris waa 
entrusted by Zeus the decision as to which 
of the throe goddesses— -Ilera, Athena, 
or Aphrodite— was the fairest. Having 
decided in favour of Aphrodite ^enus), 
she assisted him in abducting Helen, the 
beautiful wife of Menelaus, King of Sparta. 
The Biego of Troy was the attempt of Urn 
Greeks to regain Helen and avenge the 
wrong to Menelaus. During the fighting 
Paris died from a wound ^ven by one of 
the poisoned arrows of Pbiloctetes. 

PARIS, the capital of France and the 
second city in Europe In point of popula- 
tion, stands on tlis Seine, about 180 miles 
from the sea. It occupies both banks of 
the river, end the He de la Cite, an island 
connected by five bridges with the main- 
land. Few cities equal it In the beauty 
of its broad thorouglifares and fine public 
buildings, and it ranks as one of the great 
centres of fashion, literature and arte. It 
has considerable mamifacturcs of clothing, 
articles of pci'sonal and household adorn- 
ment, watches, clocks, jewellery, end 
gloves. It is closely bound up with the 
great IJstoric movements of l-'ranco, and 
has suffered many Blcges, the cliief being 
that from September, 19, 1870, to January, 
28, 1871, when, after undergoing a heavy 
bombardment and terrible privations, the 
city surrendered to the Germans ; popula- 
tion exceeds 2,700.000. 

PARKER, JOSEPH, h. 1830, d. 1902 ; 
popular and influentml Nonconformist 
Tuinlster, began preaching as a youth. 
After studying at University College, he 
became a congregational minister at 
Banbury, whence he migrated to Man- 
chester, and afterwards to the Poultry 
Chapel, London, which was replaced by 
the City Temple. Here bis originality of 
thought and stiiklng language attracted 
large con gregal ions. 

PARK, MUNOO, 6. near Selkirk, 1771, 
d. 1806, an intrepid Afi*ican traveller, 
lie w^as by profession a doctor, and led 
two expeditions with the object of tracing 
the course of the Niger. In the first, 
1795-97, he reached the Niger from Senegal 
after many hardships, and traced a small 
part of the course. In the second, 1806, 
he again reached the river, but of the 
thirty-eight Europeans who formed the 
expedition not one returned. His journal, 
which he had with great forethought sent 
back to Gambia when dangers thickened, 
was afterwards published. 

PARE]^ MATTHEW, h, at Norwich, 
1604, d, 1575, a famous English churchman 
and writer. Elizabeth, on her accession, 
made him Archbishop of Canterbury, and 
tliis difficult position he filled with great 
wisdom and discretion for sixteen years. 

1 1 ..u -r. ~ -• * , The thirty-nine articles were revised and 

animals that live on, and at the expense | the Bishop's Bible (a revision of Oranmot's 
of, other animals. In contrast to this, ; translation) produced under hia direction. 

w . i PAEKMAN, FRANCIS. 6. at Boston, 
PARCi^ the name for three sisters In - 'MasRachusette, 1823, d, 1893, a OanadUn 
Greek mythology to whom future events ; luitorian of high reputation. His works 

wore known, anrl wVtn tmim .. ” * 
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or spiritual moaning. The Parable of the 
Bower, Matt. xiii. 8-8 and 18-28, with 
Its close parallel eaplanatlon, Is tiie typo 
and key of this kind of narrative, and the 
most touching of all parables is that of the 
Prodigal Son, Luke xv. 11-32, 

PARACHUl^ a contrivance attached 
to a balloon, by means of which the 
aeronaut may d^end in safety from a 
great height. It is usually made of silk, 
and when opened out resembles a large 
umbrella. A hole at the top prevents the 
formation of a cushion of air during the 
descent, and thus sexsures steadiness. 

PARADISE, a word of Persian origin, 
meaning a park. Xenophon, the Greek 
historian, Introduced the word into Europe, 
and It was employed by the Greek trans- 
lators of the Old Tiatament to represent 
the Garden of Eden. By extension it was 
applied to any abode of happiness, 
particularly to that part of Hades in 
which the saints departed are at rest and 
In peace. Wilton in his great epic, “ Para- 
dise Lost,” often uses the word in its 
narrower sense, ” the Garden of Eden ” ; 
but in ” Paradise Regained *’ the word 
is used in Its highest sense. 

PARADOX, literally, that which is 
** against opinion,” is a statement or 
proposition contrary to commonly received 
opinion. It also means a statement that 
seems on the surface contrary to common 
sense, but in reality is perfectly true, the 
words being used in a special sense. 

PARAFFIN, the name given to a white 
waxy solid, obtained by distilling coal-tar, 
wood-tar, but especially crude petroleum. 
It has neither taste nor smell, and is used 
largely in the manufacture of candles, and 
as a lining for metal tanks containing acids, 
for most of which it ha.s no aflinity. The 
name is also applied to liquid products 
of the distillation of tlie above-mentioned 
substances. 

PARAGUAY. 0) a republic of South 
America, enclosed on all sides by Brazil, 
Arfjentina and Bolivia. It produces 
maize, rice, coffee and tobacco. Extensive 
forests yield over 60 varieties of timber. 
M<U4t a good substitute for tea, 
consumed largely in South America, is 
obtained from shrubs which here grow 
wild. Great herds of cattle yield con.sider- 
able quantities of bides and tallow, 
which arc exported. Area, 145,000 sqiiaro 
miles ; population, 636,000. (2) a river 
of South America, rising in Brazil, In j 
which country lies more than half its ] 
course. It flows southward through 
Paraguay and from Asuncion to Its junc- 
tion with the Parana separates Paraguay 
from Aigentina. It was declared open 
to the trade of all nations in 1852, and is 
of great commercial value to Brazil and 
Paraguay. Length, about 1,600 miles. | 
PARASITES. (1) In botany the term 
is used for plants w’hich attach themselves 
to another plant and nourish themselves 
upon its juices. This class includes many 
fungi. The mistletoe grows originally 
from seed and becomes gradually para- 
sitical. The parasites which produce 
ring-worm and thrush are examples of 
vegetable parasites attacking animals. 
(2)^ In^ zoology the term is applied to 


were known, and who spun out man’s 
destiny in the form of threads. Clotho 
is represented as Ti^orking the distaff, 
Lachesis as drawing out the thread, and 
A^opot as waiting with sctesors ready to 
snip it off. 

PARIAHS, natives of the lowest class 
in India, who perform the moSt menial 
offices. The name is ak>o appll8d to 


include ” Pioneers of France in the 
New World,” “The Old B^Ime In 
Canada,” and ** Montcalm and Wolfe,” 
He lived lor considerable periods among 
Indians, studying their life and coUecUng 
historical Information, 

PARLIAMENT. Refer to 
PARLIAMENT. TEE HOUSES CW. a 
palatial structure at Westminster btiU{ ii 
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the aoiiiio etjle from Uic plans of Sir 
Cbories jBaiTy. It was begun In 1840 and 
fiiusbcd in 1857. The bnildicg ocettpies 
8 acres and has a facade stretching 940 feet 
along the bank of the Thames. Three 
towers, one o£ which is feet high, add 
to the imposing effect of the palace. 

Besides the richly decorated llouae of Lords 
and the less ornamented House of Com- 
mons, there arc some 500 apartments 
within its walls. 

PAENA&SUS, a mountain 8,000 feet high, 

In Central Greece, north of the Gulf of 
Corinth. In Greek mythology it is 
represented as the abode of the Muses. On 
its lower slopes was the oracle of Delphi, 
and near the summit W’as the Caatalian 
Spring, the drinking of whose waters waa 
rei)uted to give poetic iiiHiiiration. 

P^NELL, CHARLES STUART. 6. in 
Wicklow, 1846, d. 1891, a prominent Irish 
politician. Entering parliament in 1875 
as a Home Euler„ he be<;ame the ruling 
spirit of a system of obstruction to 
parliamentary business with the object of 
forcing a recognition dl Irish grievances. 
pe was first president of tlio Land league 
lU 1879, and directed its counsels with 
consummate skill and sagacity, doing more 
than any other man to promote the cause 
of Homo Rule. But he alienated hia 
Liberal allies in Parliament by his guilty 
Connection with the O'Slsea diVorco 
Case. 

PARODY, .a imitation of a '.-crlous poem 
or prose passage which follows the original 
in structure and cjprtvsion, but evokes 
laughter by the subject ehoaen and the 
way In winch it hi elaborated. A witty 
ana tasteful parody demands ability of 
no mean order. 

PAROLE, Sjiccifically, is a promise given 
by a jirisoner of war to his captoin. A 
prisoner released on parole agrees to keep 
within defined limits and not to attempt 
to escape ; if set at entire lilx'rty he 
engages to return to his captora if calleii 
upon to do so during hostilities, and also 
to refrain from taking any active part in 
the war. To break parole Is deemed a 
serious breach of honour by both friend 
and foe. 

PAROS, an iKland ol the Cyclades in the 
Grecian Archipelago. In ancient times 
Ite now deserted quarries supplied the 
famous Parian marble employed in tijc 
construction of sacred buildings, and in 
tiie statuary of Greece. I 

PARQUETRY, flooring composed of ! 
rectangular blocks of wood about uu iiu.li ! produced his 
tUicK, laid 80 as to form a geometrical ' 
pattern. It is cleaner and more economical 
in tho long run than ordinary flooring, 
but expensive at tlie outset. 

PA^ OLD, the appellation of Tliomas 
Pot, a native of Shropshire, who died in 
1635, at the routed ago of 152. Ho waa 
burled in Westminster Abbev. 


1827. The accounts of these Toyages are 
extremely Interesting. 

PABS6E5S, a people of Persian origin 
now confined chiefly to the province of 
Bombay, India. They are the descendants 
of Zoroaster's fire- worshipping disciples, 
who Ced from Mohammedan persecution 
in I'ci’sia about 800 A.D. The moral code 
of Zoroaster is stillobaerved by tbe Parsees, 
who number among them many prosperous 
merchants, and aro much respected for 
their probity and high moral character. 

PARSONS. HON. CRAS. ALGEPwNON, 
6. 1854 ; the inventor of the marine steam 
turbine. The Tnrhinia, the first steam 
turbine vessel, was launched in 1808, and 
already a revolution in steam propulsion 
seema at hand. See Turbine and Turbine 
Engines. 

PAR'THENON, a aplcndid temple at 
Athens, begun in 450 B.C., unrlcr the 
direction of the great artist, Phidias, and 
dedicated to the goddess Athene. Anthoi*- 
itiee are agreed Uiat in beauty of design 
and In sculptural and decorative effects 
the I'arthcnon has never been equalled. 
Its present ruinous condition is due partly 
to the lapse of time, partly to the havoc 
wrought by a shell fired by the Venetians 
during a siege in 1G87, and more espetually 
to the removal of Its au<‘icnt pieces of 
sculpture, Borne of which, under the name 
of tJie Elgin marbles, may bo seen in the 
British Museum. 

^PARTINGTON, DAl^IE, a lady of 
bidmouth, the lower rooms of whose house 
were flooded by the sea during a severe 
storm in November, 1824. The dame 
strove heroically to conquer the flood witli 
a mop. Sydney Smitli, .speuKi'ng on the 
Reform Bill in 18.32, revived the story to 
illustrate the futility of resistance to the 
national movement for reform. 

PARTRIDGE, a genus of birds common 
to tlie temperate regions of tiie Gld World. 
Two .species are found in Britain, the 
common partridge, distinguished by its 
short, l)lunt-tlpi)ed bill and the red stripe 
which takes tlie place of eyebrow, and the 
Bo-callcd Guernsey partridge, introduced 
in recent times from lYancc, and dis- 
tinguished by its red legs, a’ho flesh, 
especially that of the common partridge, 
is much esteemed, but in JCngland these 
bii'ds are reared in large numbers chiefly 
for the sport tliey afford. 

PASCAL, BLAISE, b. 162,3, d. 1662, i 
a famous French mathematician and 
philosopher. 
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meut. It is a favouiita matcilal for 
executing hasty portraits witli, and is 
used with fair succor for landscapes. 
The drawings themselves are often called 
pastels^ 

PASTEUR, LOUIS, 5. 1822, d. 1895, 
a famous French chemist and pathologist;. 
His research work in organic chemtetry 
led to his appointment as professw of 
chemistry at the Sorbonne in 1867. Hia 
studies of the fermentation of liquids, his 
successful inoculation of fowls against 
cholera and of cattle against anthrax, 
brought liim great fame; ho also dis* 
covered a method of inoculation with the 
virus of rabid animals as a cure for hydro- 

E hobia in man.- From 1886 to his death 
e worked mainly at the Pasteur Institute 
iu Paris. 

PASTILLE, a paste or mixture whose 
foundation is ]Hj\vderedcharcoal,cotitaining 
aromatic substances, as benzoin, sandal- 
wood, elf. It is formed into little 
cones wiiich, when dried, are lit at the 
apex and bum with an agreeable odour. 
The name is also given to aromatio 

lozenges. " 

P ASTON LETTERS, a collection of 
letters written and received by members 
of the Paston family of Norfolk during the 
latter half of the 15th century. They have 
proved a valuable source of information 
on the social and political history of the 
period. 

PATAGONIA, an extensive territory 
occupying the extreme south of South 
America. Since 1881 it has been divided 
between Argentina and Chile, the line of 
division being approximately the chain of 
the Andes. Tlie surface of Eastern 
Patagonia consists generally of bouldcr- 
Btrew'n plains, covered sparsely with coarse 
grass, which support the guanaco, the rhea 
and a species of deer. The natives, 
numbering about 20,000, are tall— varying 
from 6 ft. 10 in. to G ft, 4 in, — and well 
proportioned. They arc expert horsemen 
and live chiefly by hunting. ■Western 
Patagonia is extremely damp and contains 
much timber. Tlic fossil remains of tbe 
wiiole region arc bifs'h’y interesting, and are 
now under investigation; area 822,250 
square mi’es. 

PATEN, a shallow circular difOi to hold 
the consecrated bread or wafers in the 
Eucharistic service. In ancient times it 
was of w'ood or glass ; later always of gold, 

^ fine bronze. Some of ’ the 


silver, 


PARROTS, the name of a gvoun of birds 1 P A«lDTTra k'nir 1 aeiucrs. me msas- 

very widely distributed throughout the an^utiSi^sSSolnPmn^^^^ iMlure of the movement caused 

tropical and sub-tronWt 


richly' chased and 

Tieatisc on Conic feections, onuunented with gems. 

genius. PATENTS. Refer to /nr/cr. 

ijrom J65o to his deai,u helived an ascetic PATERSON WTLLTAM h irn'? iria 

I “ He 

Sfleef w fA nr,? of thc first directors of the Bank of England, 

religion, have a great j wliich institution was founded cliieflv bT 
^reput^m^ Irance. labouiw. In 1695 he embarked on 

1 the 1 tench name tor ,n scheme ior cblomsluR the isthmus ot 

I .. , ; Darien with ScoUisVr settlers. The 


« V i — -- viiw i* luuuiaw’u svaeucin ivomc 

upper S 

•y popular consent h\s 
. -- J arTlled to it and 

afterwards retained. „ j V"' -7-1 v-. 

PASSION-PLAY. See of second rank in G.e linU conturv. 

PASSMORB-EDWARDS. See i Brlil Ai 

Pasxmore. ' i much leisuro ior wriiing. 

PASSOVER, a great Jowkh Tower,’’ “ The An-d 

which commemorates the exodus of the h Eros," 


Adespread nun amongst Scottishspeoulv 


T U4.J.U- luucn ercnca century opposite the y'. on of 


uiruuccu lorwarus and two 
b^ackwards, an arrangement which enables 
Hi? Several hundred 

known being the 

Orinw'o bn.sln. Tlicse 
fa donSftu ^ human voice, but it 
capable of reasoning. 
1790 WILUAM, 6 . at Batf, 

Ak a famous Arctic vovager 

si'sSiSSpSr'.s 


the first month of' the 
year. 

PASSPORT. See Coynmercml Pietu 


ecTicsiafct*- al ; Archipelago. Here, accordin;? to tradition, 
nj .. « ' Apanle lived in c.xilo about 


about 
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w drawing, on paper or parch- (langes. It itthecentreol aSrh 



2d2 Pau. 

district. Here the produce of the poppy 
Is prepared as opium, and sent to Calcutta 
for exportation to China ; population 
185,000. 

PATON, SIR NOEX^ h. at Dunfermline, 
1821, d. 1901, a British painter well known 
for his tasteful and charming treatment of [ 
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works were marked by original thought 
and groat cariiestno:«. _ _ , . 

PAUL, THE APOSTLE. Few cljaractcra 
in Holy Writ are so well known to u.s as 
Saint Faul. The story of his travels 
alone, wlicn we take into account the 
circumstances of Uie time, shows how 


bor? llSm™ '’‘'™ 


His” picturt^s "include ‘*The I'ur.^uit of 
Pleasure,” **Mors Janua Vita*," and 
** Tl»e Man of Sorrow’s.” ITo also w on 
fame by his sculpture and poetry. 

PATRICIANS, the descoii.lants of the 
Homan ” p.atros,” or ” fathers " who 
founded tlie city. For Ion" tl.'C patrician.s 
tisurped all powers and privileges in tlic 
state, but at length the ” plebs," or 
commons, forced tho patricia ns to ad nut 
them to at least a sliarc in i)oIitic!iI pow cr. 
The internal liLstory of Home is main.y tJie 
story of the struggle helwt'cn patricians 
and plebeians. . . 

PATRICK, SAINT, the patron saint of 
Ireland. Tho events of his life arc lost 


that bore Ihm on%vard. Asia Minor, 
Macedonia and C recce were tho chief 
tieliis of his missionary labours, but 
home was the goal of his aealoiis work 
for Christ. 'J'hirteen of his Kjiititles are 
extant and form part of the New Testa- 
ment. That he was imprisoned in Borne 
,<1 second time in the year 6G A.l>. seems 
pretty certain, but whether he sufTered 
inartvrdom there or not is really unknown. 

PAWNBROKER. liefer to Imlcx. 
PAXTON. SIR JOSEPH, 1803, r/. isnr», 
a famous horticulturist, who rose from a 
very humble origin. Beginning a.s a 
working gardener, ho obtained cmploy- 


I nient in the grounds of the Boyal liorti 
In lc"cnd “jV is said to Ini^ Society at Chiswick, lie then 

iicar^Dumbarton in 373, and to have died I entered the Duke of Devonshire’s Kervi<’e, 
near Downpatrick in •Jl>3. he was con- , for whom he entirely replanned the lovely ; 
hecrated Bishop by J'ope fVlestine, and : ground.s at Cbatsworlh, His suggestion j 
sent to cviingelisc tlic Irish. Saint j of a building of glass and iron for the j 
Patrick's Day is flie 17(h March, the j Exhibition of 1851, and the ndiuirable 
anniversary t'f iiis dcutli. i way be carried it out, set the ?eal on his 

PATRCCLUS, riic kinsman and great j fame, and procured him the lioncur of 
friend of Aciiillcs, rKvomiiaiiicd tlie hitter ; knighthood. 

to the Trojan Bar. AVheu .U'hilles PEABODY. GFCRGE. h. 1705, d. 18C0. 
remained inaclive in hi.s tent, nursing his nn Amerionn iiMrchant who dcvotcil hiin- 
nnger :u;ainst Agamemnon. I'afrcK-lus ' yeli to bencfiling munkind by means of 
iiorrowed bis armour, and rallied the I his wealth in his lifetime. Besides largi' 
despairing tlreek.'=, but he was slain by j benefactions in (he I'nitcd States, lie gave 
Hector. The new.s of hiji friend's deatli ! altogetlier no less a sum than cr>u0,0<K) to l>e 
roused Achilles again to action, and lie j used in the erection of nioilern dwellings 
soon avenged his deafli on Ib < tor. for ttie f»oor of London, to I'C let at rnodc- 

PATRON, a prokx'tor or guanlian. In Irate rental.s. Q>iiecn Victoria wished to 
early Boman times, wlien (he jieople were ' make him a baronet, but be decliiieii (lie : 
divided into patricians and plebeians, and honour. The ** I'cul'ody Buildings *’ are 
all political and judicial jiower lay with! a well-known feature iu many parts of' 
the former, every p!el.»eian found it wise ' l.ondnn. } 

to profess altachment to, and l>eg the- PEACOCK, a kind of game-bird whose 
protection of a patrician, O hu.** a ; native borne is India, but which has h-iig 
patrician, as patron, would have many been domcslicuted iu most Kuropcan ; 
plebeians attacljcd to him, who were called countries. In India, large (hu.'Ks of! 
his elierUs, ud so the use of the word fioactK'ks are common in the lowlaiuls. ' 
patron to expre.N-, one who guards in any and aflord good .sport. The beauty of, 
way, and of cheat u.« one who is guarded, the. male early made the povt'ixsion of 
has continued. ; tiiesc birds nn obiect of desire, and we 

PATTESON. JOHN COLERIDGE, f'. j read that Poloinon'p ships brought him 
3827, (/. 1871; wa<? admitted to Holy I peacot'ks. Tlie. bird wtt.s not known much 
Orders after a distingiii.ybed career at in Europe till after the cnmpaign.s of 
Oxford. In 1S55 he sailed witlr i ’.i"}; op , Alexander. 'J h«f B(»maiLs acoounted its, 
trelwyn for the 8outh Seas, and in 18i’.l | fle.-.h a dainty, and it continued to la* 
was consecrated J:jshop of .Melane>ia. He 
spent a life of devoted work among the 
natives, by whom he was much beloved, 
but he w’as murdered on one of the Sai'ta 
Cru’/ Ishimls in revenge, it Is thought, for 
the misde eds of certain white kidnappers. 

PATTI, ADELINA. Barones.s Ceder- 


served up at bamiucts tluongh the Middle i 
Ages. 

PEAK, IHE, a di.stiict in the north- ; 
west of Derbyshire, generally con^iviend 
as the end of the I'ciudno chain of moun- ' 
tains or hills which exteml southw ard from 
the Cheviots. It L a wild ami rugged 


fATTI, ADELINA, Barones.s Ceder- . the Cheviots, it i.-> a wild am! rugged 
Btrom, b. at Madrid, 1813, of Italian ! region, abounding in abrupt hills and j 
parents ; a great prima-donna, was traincfi i natural raves in the linn stone. 'J he Beak ; 
in America, and made her debut in Nesv { Cavern, near Castleton, Is the most farmuis i 
York in 1859, taking the w-orld by storm, cavern, but several more are well worth a 1 
She possesses an unusually high, clear.' 
rich, flexible voice, and Is equally succeys- 
ful in rendering the nio.st difliciilt opera 
music and the simplest ballad. 

PATTISON, DOROTHY WINDLOW, h. 


visit. 

the 


;. Above Castleton is I’everil C’ustlc, 
.«<’cne of Scott’s well-known novel, i 
PEARL, a round body found inside the 1 
shells of many marine animals. A particle 
. - w, -..of .some foreign subst.'incc having found! 
at llauxw'ell, Yorkshire, 1832, d. 1878 ; I ita way inside the shell, the inhabitant 
a aister of Mark Battison, known a'^ forthwith surrounds it with a layer of the ! 
** Sistor Dora,” a noble woman who sitent ; lustrous and .smootli material wiiich lines 
her life, from 18G5, as a hospital nurse at j the shell. Tlic longer this procesi? goes on, 
'Walsall, where a momimont, erected to ! of course, the larger the pearl producevl. 
her memory by the working men of that j The largest pearl kn(»w n Is two inclics long 
town. Is a witnc.s.s of Jjcr devoted labour.s i and four round, and Is said to be worth 


and of the devotion of the rough men and 
women for whom she .spent licr strength 
and exercised her skill. 

PATTISON, MARK, b. at Hornl.y, 
Torkshire, 1813, d. 1881 ; a distingui'^hed 
scholar. He became a fellow of l.incolri 
College, Oxford, 1839, and rector. 18t;]. 
^ fiBsajB, Bcrmoas, and other literary 


f50,0(K). The best pearls arc produced by 
oy.stcrs, but those ironi mn.s.sels are also 
valuable. U’hc most valuable pearl fishery 
is that of Ceylon ; others are in the Persian 
Gulf, among the Sulu Islands and off New j 
G ninca. I’alec pearls are made by blowing ; 
a thin globe of glas.s and filling it witli ' 
a Efolutioo of amiuonia and fish scalcsi. I 


FeU. 

Mother-of-pearl, or nacre, is the innttt 
coating of shells. It is largely used for 
making buttons, funs, and little boxes, 
and for Inlaying. 

PEARSON, CYRIL ARTHUR, b. in 186G. 

tho founder of a series of periodicals, 
magazines, and new-spapers that have an 
enormous circulation. He received his 
buaines.s education in the " N’cwiies ” oflice 
as sub-editor of Tit-Bits. On leaving 
Newne.s ho started Pranon'a ir<vAr///; in 
19(X) launched the liailti Britrisa^ uml in 
1905 bought tho Standard. 

PEARSON, JOHN LOUGHBOROUGH, 
b. 1SJ7. d. 1897 ; a distinguished ecclesi- 
astical architect, received ids technical 
training in London. Ho designed Truro 
Oathedral, and was entrusted with tho 
restoration of many other cathedrals, 
including Lincoln, Beterboro’ and Canter- 
bury. besidt« that of the north transept of 
Westniin.step Abbey. His domestic archi- 
twtiirc W’HS also highly approved. 

PEARY, ROBERT EDWIN, a distin- 
guished American engineer and explorer, 
was born in BennsyR’ania in 1856. fiiitrr- 
ing the U.S. navy'in 1881, ho soon gained 
notice for the thoroughness of his work, 
lie has taken part in three Arctic expedi- 
tions. has reached “farthest north,” and 
demonstrated that Greenland is an island, 
having its most northerly point in latitude 
s r\ 17h His observations arc of a valu- 
able nature, and tho wdrks in wliich Im 
makes them know’n very readable. 

PEAT, vegetable Fubstanecs partly 
decomj)()sed, and more or le^s compressed. 
It is formed always in moist situation^, 
whore the roots of iiK's.'jea and other 
moisture-loving plants l-ei'in to decay, 
wl;i!e the upporniost part throws up freyli 
.shoot-^, Fo that what, was oneo only u 
shallow pool be<*omes a bog many feet 
thick. Beat-bogs are found iu many parts 
of England, are more common in Scotland, 
and still more numerous in Ireiand. 
Various effort.s have been ii'iide to coni- 
I>ress jK’.'it, and so mak(! ii mrtnnrrriatht 
available ns fuel, but no satisfai'tory 
.system ha.s yet been prodisad. It L-, 
however, u.cd as fiu*l by the pea.santr*. 
»'h;it Mo.ss, in T.ancasl.ire, and tho Bog of 
Allen, iu the cenl**(: of Ireland, are well 
known. 

PE-Cm-LL GULF OP. a ItraTH'h of the 
’^T-llow 8ea. oil the north ()f ( iiina, about 
150 iuih*s wide. It is silting up through 
(he great inr*ss of earth brought down by 
the Hoang-Ho. Niii-Chwang, the chief 
port of Manchuria, is near its northern 
corner. It ia entered by the Strait of 
Be-t hi-li, on the northern side of which is 
Bort Arthur, and on the Fouthern, \\ei- 
hai-Wei. 

PECULIAR PEOPLE, a sect of rhristian.s 
who refuse to avail them.selves of tlie 
services of a do'tor In cases of disea-r, 
relying on the injunction given by train t 
.lalncs about yuayer and the laying on of 
the elder’.s liaiids. Thev hn\e their own 
form of service and ministers, and lielie^o 
tliat they are the one true Church of Christ. 
'I'lipy arc inoslly of the poorer class, and 
their iiuml'er is not neat. 

PEDOMETER, an instrument f<tr 
measuring ilistunces walke»I. It is some- 
times woiked by the movement of a heavy 
))endiiluni, wliich fulls when it is shaken 
by the. foot striking (Ite ground, and i» 
restored to Its ]i]ace by a spring, which 
may be attached to the foot. But in 
all cases it aimply records the number of 
steps taken, witliout regard to the length 
of the stejis. 

PEEL, SIR ROBERT. 5. 1788. d. I860, 
a great statesman of Queen Victoria’s 
reign, was the son of the Jrir Robert Peel 
who did so much for the cotton manu- 
facture. Educated for a political life at 
Harrow and Oxford, he entered parliament 



In 1800, and soon proved the greatucs# of 
Ills ability, jired a Tory, be repeatedly 
was forced by bis convictions to help oii 
progressive measures which he had long 
resisted, and tliua the name of ** turncoat,” 
to him, had some diow of 
lustiiication. The passage of the ** Cath- 
olic Emancipation Bill” in 18i!9 damaged 
him in the eyes of tlie more bigoted Tories, 
Hnd the repeal of the Corn Laws in 1846 
■^aade the majority of his party absolutely 
irreconcilable. From that time there was 
^lO room for Peel in the Tory ranks, and 
be passed the rest of his political life in 
iadependent support of the Liberal 
Government. His earlier services in 
i educing and simplifying the import duties 
articles should not be forgotten, 
to him belongs, too, the credit of rc- 
»>rgRnising the London police, and in tro- 
uncing tJie present splendid system; 
hence the names of "J’eclcr” and 
" applied to policemen, 

lio income-tax was also first imposed by 
dm. Ilia death was due to an accident ; 
v' hilc bo W’as riiling Scar Jlydc Park his 
• orse stumbled and threw hitn, and then 
hill heavily on him, inflicting internal 
injuries from which he never recovered. 
PEEP O’DAY BOYS, lawless bands of 

I Ister Presbyterians who, botwi'cn 1780 

II nd 1795, used to prowl about at lia^ybroak, 
searching the liouses of their Catholic 
euemics tjr arms and plunder. 'J'hcv 
became merged later in the various 

x’icties of ” Uran.^eincn.” 

PEG 'ASUS, in Greek mythology, the 
inged horse which sprang from tlie blood 
the Gorgon Medusa when Persous slew 
h'?r. When Belleropboii was preparing to 
combat the Cfiimmra, the goddess Athene 
*1 1 owed him how to catch Pegasus, by 
•■' hose aid ho overcame tiiat iire-breathing 
lUOiuster. Afterw'ards, Bellerophon tried 
t'l make his way to heaven upon Pegasus, 
but in mid-air the steed shook him ofL 
•Mui continued its W’ay alone. 

PEI-HO. n river of Northern Cliina, 

1 living Pekin and Tien-tsin on its banks. 
L. rises near the great Wall and the 
? Mongolian border, and flows in a general 
south-easterly direction into the Gulf of 
I »3-chi-li. Near its mouth are tlie cele- 
brated Taku forts, by means of which the 
v.hiuese tliought in 1860 to prevent tlie 
»«})proacb of the “barbarians” to tbeir 
5 .icred city of I’cking. Length about 
350 mlless. 

PEKING, the capital of China, i.s 
situated on the Peiho, about 80 miles 
*r a straight line from the sea. It is one 
the ancient cities of the world, its 
history going b:ick to the 12th century b.C. 
As the traveller from Tien-'lVin approaches, 
suddenly a wall 30 feet high, with towers 
rt hundred feet in height, bursts upon his 
i Aze. At the bottom of these towers are 
tlie gateways, passing which he enters the 
outer or Ciiinese city. The iuncr or 
Vanchu city, which lies not in.-ido but 
tv the nortii of the Chinese citv, is snr- 
rouuded by a wall 60 feet in height, with 
fri’uilar towers and gateways.'' In the 
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until Pope Zoaimiia definitely declared 
against the Pelagian doctrincu. Pclagius 
was then banished from Home, and suoae- 
qucntly from Jerusalem. His fate is 
unknown. 

PELEE, MONT. Sec Martinique. 

PELICAN, a common aquatic bird, 
Iiaunting the shores of seas, lakes, and 
rivers. Pelicans are as large as swans, with 
a capacious pouch of naked skin under 
the bill, which is terminated by a red 
hook. As tlicy feed their young from this 
jxjuch with tlieir retl-tipped beak, the 
story Arose that they fed tiiem with tljcir 
own blood. 

PELOPONNESIAN WAR. a struggle 
between Athens and Sparta for supremacy j 
in Greece. Pcrichis, the Athenian leader, 
had long seen the sii-ugglc coming and 
prepared for it. As long as be lived the 
Atlienians held their own, hut after hi.*! 
death, in 429 B.C.. the Athenians engaged 
in rush undertakings, which exhausted 
tlieir resources, and for a time ttiey fell 
under the dominion of Sparta. Tlie war 
lasted, with intervals, from 436 to 405 n.C., 
and its ultimate result was to lay Greece 
at (he feet of Plfllip of Maecdon. 

PELOPONNE'SUS. the ancient name for 
the southern part of Greece. It included 
the A thenian State of Achaia, the Spartan 
Stat/C of Lreouia, besides Elia, Arcadia, 
and MesaCixia. 

PEMMICAN, the lean of venison cut 
into thin slices and dried in the sun, then 
pounded and squci'zed into cakes. This 
was the method of preserving meat 
adopted by the North American Indians. 
For Arctic explorations a similar pre- 
paration of beef is made in the uaval 
victualhng yards, and mixed with its owm 
weight of the purest melted fat or dried 
fruit, and put up in airtight bags. 

PRANCE, a punishment cither imposed 
by .I'lother or self-inflicted as an outward 
ex])rcssion of sorrow for siu. The use of 
public fienanct; has much declined; no 
one eaqiects now-a-daya to sec a king, like 
Henry II., kneeling at the tomb of an 
Archbishop. In the Homan Catholic 
Church, pcnani'c ia still imposed by the 
priest at confession, its severity being 
proportioned to the supposed greatness 
of the sin. In tho I’rutc^tant Church 
penance Is not officially recognised, 
although there are instancas of confession 
of sin publicly made, followed by the per- 
formauco of penance prescribed by a 
priest. 

PENANG. or IVince of Wales Island, nt 
the northern entrance of the {^traits of 
.Malacca, and near the Malay I'eninsula, 
has an area of about 106 square miles. 
It is connected for Governmental purpases 
with Wellesley Province, on the opposite 
mainland. Ti'hc climate is hot, but 
healthy, sea breezes abounding. I’cnaiig 
Is tho centre lor the trade of the whole 
Malay l*enin.sula, the total year’s trade 
amounting, imports and exports together, 
to about £30,000,000. Tin, pepper, rice 
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lead pencil consists of a thin atick of 
graphite or plumbago encased In wood* 
The graphite ia ground to a line powdef 
and mixed with more or less clay, according 
as the pencils are desired to be more ot 
less black. The whole is then made with 
water into a thick paste, or dough, and 
tlien squeezed tlirough holes of the desired 
size. The wooden case is made of Florida 
or Virginian cedar, this wood being so 
straight grained and easily cut. Coloured 
pencils are made in a similar way, with 
coloured chalk instead of graphite. 

PEND A, a king of Mercia from about 
630 to 655 A.D. He was bitterly opposed 
to Cbristianity, and gave its champions no 
peace during his long reign. At dif- 
ferent times he met and defeated nearly 
all the other Saxon kings, slaying Ed^in 
and Oswald of Northumbria in battle, as 
well as Anna of East Anglia, but he was 
himself at last defeated and slain by Oswi, 
king of Northumbria, 656. 

PENDULUM, a small heavy weight 
suspended by a slight thread or wire so as 
to be free to swing from side to side. Tlie 
theoretical pendulum would swing for 
ever, and a close approximation may be 
made to this with a very fine thread and 
a leaden or golden bullet. A pendulum 
39T44 inches long beats seconds at 
London. A shorter one beats faster, and 
a longer one more slowly ; hence in 
regulating a clock, shorten tlie pendulum 
to make it go faster, and rieg versa. If 
the suspending string or wire kept always 
tho same length, tlie clock would go 
regularly, but in summer an ordinary 
pendulum wire Icngt liens, making Hie 
clock go more slowly, and in winter it 
shortens, and make, the dock go faster. 
Hence the use of “ compensating ” 
pendulums, which do away to a certain 
extent with this variation. The uses of 
the pendulum to ascertain the force of 
gravity at different places, to prove the 
rotation of the earth, and to establish ita 
density, c;c only be mentioned here. 

PENEL'DPE (o-» ), in Grecian legend, 
the wife of Ulysses. Through his long 
absence cb Troy, and in his after wander- 
ings, Ulysses was regarded as dead, and 
numerous suitors enrae to claim I'enelope’a 
hand. Her steadfastness in rejecting 
them, and the arts she had recourse to 
in order to defer an answer, make a very 
interesting story, and we rejoice when her 
const ancy is rewarded by her husband’s 
return. 

PFJHNSULAR WAR, that part of the 
long European stmcirle against Najiolcon, 
which w'as w aged in the Peninsula of Spain 
and Portugal 1808 to 1813. Napoleon, 
having placed his brother Joseph on the 
Spanish throne, found tliat he had 
thrust bis hand into a hornet’s nest. 
England saw her opportunity of hampering 
him, and devoted her attention to keeping 
the Spanish resistance alive. Hie English 
met with no brilliant successes till towards 
, the end of the period, but slie achieved 
j her end. One French army after another 


heart of the Mancha city is tne “ For- } ia^tured goods the chief imports. George- 
biddcn City,” which is really the Imperial town, the capital, has u population of 

u.. — , . . I 130,01)0. 

PENA'TES (a-tes\ the honsohohl or 
] domestic gods of the Romans, both those 


Md suKar are the chict exports ; inanu- 1 „„rchcd into the reuinsuli and returned 


i’alaco with its grounds, aiid which wa.s 
occupied by the Allies in 1900. Peking 
hvs DO manufactures of importance. It 
is joined to Tteii-Tsin by a railway opened 

m 1897. anui^Jtrv nrrM le. ../ 


The sanit/iry arratigcmcnts of 
the city are of the cnide.st description. 
The population is probably under a million, 
PELAGIUS. a celebrated British uionk 
settled in Rome about tlie year 400, 
5!^ attention by donvins the 

de^ue of original sin. its niaintaiueO 

“‘“f* oI innocenc*. and his 
fsU. on Uim- 

®“*'’'®“VjsaisU». conflict rae«l. 


belonging to the family and to the titatc 
Jupiter and Juno, as' tl.e guardians of 
peace and hsp]>incss, and Vesta, as the 
guardian of domestic union and comfort, 
were the chief Penates. Tho state Penntes 
were said to have been brought from Troy 
by /Eneas. 

PENCILS, Tlio name pencil la generally 
undejwtood to mean a pointed imstrument 
for drawing or wriUng wiUiout ink, but 
artiste also use the name to denote a fine 
brush for laying on colour. The ordinary 


to France shorn of half its numbers with- 
out strengthening tho French position 
there one jot. On tire English side, Sir 
John Moore at Corunna (1809), and 
IVellington at Vimicra (1808), Talavera 
(1809), AUniera (1811), Salamanca (1812), 
and Viltorva (1813\ gained great renown, 
Tho macicrly way in which Wellington 
hufitled the French ncror!? the Pvrenee* 
at the end was a splendid exhibition of 
tactical skill. The sviv^iw^ful storming of 
Badaioa and Ciudad Rodrigo in 1812 by 
the British troops is famous in our militvy 
ann'il'*. 

PENITENTIAL PSALMS. Psalms tL, 
xxxii., xxxviii., U., cii., exxx,, and cxlUL 
So called because they expreai senrow lot 
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cpminlttedi tUejf also express tlio 
ifniters* eetise of the goodness of God in 
pardoning sin, and of tbo certainty that a 
raal penitent may feel of being ultimately 
lorgiTen. The one most commonly used 
M we lifty-first 

PEKHANT, THOMAS, 6. near Holy- 
ivoU, Flintshire, naturalist and traveller, 
lirho did mneb to make Britons acquainted 
Jiirith their own country. Ho visited 
Qomwall in 1746, Ireland in 1754, and 
Scotland in 1769 and 1773. “Scotland 
was then,” he truly says, “almost as 
unknown as Kamchatka.” Ho also 
rambled through Wales and rublished 
his observations in two volumes. But 
to-day ho is chiefly remembered by his 
“Tours in Scotland” (3 vols. 1771-75). 

PENN, WILLIAM, &. 1644, d. 1718, the 
founder of the colony of Pennsylvania, and 
ft strict “Quaker,” was the son of an 
English admiral. No one was so grieved 
nnd mortified as his father when Peim, then 
ft student at Oxford, became a disciple and 
follower of George Fox. But no paternal 
eeverity could cool the young man’s 
enthusiasm (for several times Penn was 
Imprisoned and fined), and his father at 
last resolved to endure what be could not 
core. In 1681, in return for some claims 
his father had had against the Crown, I’enn 
obtained a grant of land In N orth America, 
where he founded his celebrated colony of 
Pennsylvania. The favour he enjoyed 
under James II. rendered him an object 
of suspicion in tlie reign of \Villi.am, but 
BO treasonable act w'as ever proved against 
him. , 

PENNSYLVANIA, one of the original ! 
thirteen Stales which revolted from 
England in 1776, was founded by William 
Penn. The story of his going over and 
founding this State, and of the treaty ho 
made with the Indians, Is one of the most 
interesting in history. Such was the iiold 
that Itenn gained on their ailections that 
the whites in Pennsylvania were undis- 
turbed for fifty ycai's. Having an area of 
45,000 square miles, or half os big again 
as Scotland, Pennsyivania is one of the 
most favoured cil:^ricts in the world. Its 
foil is fertile, its climate favourable, and 
its mineral products abundant. Coal, 
Iron, petroleum, and natural gas are 
widdy distiibuted, and Pittsburg (popula- 
tion 650,000), the leading manufacturing 
town, reaps full advantage thereof. Idiila- 
delphia, the capital, on theDelaw'areriver,is 
surrounded by a rich agricultural country, 
and is conspicuous for its hno public 
buildings; population 1,300,000. 

PENNY POST, THE, was e.stabllsbed in 
England, 1840, mainly owing to the efforts 
of Rowland Hill. Previous to that date 
letters bad been charged for accordiug to 
the distance carried ; thus the charge lor 
SOO miles for a single sheet was one shilling, 
double sheets being treated as two letters, 
llhls was. in 1S40, reduced to a uniform 
dbar^ of one penny for a ma:{iiQum 
weight of half-an-ounce. Refer to “ Post 
Od ^” in Index , 

PMNY WEDDINGS, a form of wedding 
emee common in Scotland, where each 
guest contributed a small sum, usually 
not exceeding a sbilling, to defray the cost 
Of the entertainment, and leave a small 
balance to enable the young pair to set 
pp honsekeeping. Scott mentions the 
p ractice in the ” Fortunes of Nigel.” 

VSXfL The ancestor of our modern 
pen is the reed pen of the Egyptians and 
Other ftocient nations, ^ecimens of which 

eodbit. The (Mnese and Japanese 
^te with ft small brash. Quill pens were 
Iraown as early as the 7tb oentoiy. Sted 
pens were in use in the 18th century, but 
only became common in the 19th. The 
oralnary steel pen has to go throogh some 
ligteen procesMS before ttie sted, of which 


it Is formed, Is ready for nse In writing. 
Biiinlughain is tlie gicat manufoctarJog 
town for pens, and turns them out at tibie 
rate of three or four millions a day. 

PENTATEUCH (“five books,'^) is the 
name under which the first five books of 
the Bible are often wouped together. 
Tliey are named Genesis, Exodus, Leviticus, 
Numbci*8, and Heuteronomy. The He- 
brew title, signifying ” five-fifths of the 
Law ” Bhoxxe the importance of the 
i'cnfcateuch in tlie eyes of a Jew. It 
relates tlie formation and history of the 
Hebrew nation up to their invasion of 
Canaan, and contains Uie Mosaic laws and 
their development. 

PENTECOST, “fiftieth,” is the name 
given by the Jews to a feast held on the 
fiftieth day after the Feast of the Pae^oyer. 
Coinciding as it did with the day on which 
the Holy Ghost descended on the Apostles 
assembled in Jerusalem, ibis Jcwn.cb 
festival corresponds v.ilh that of Whit- 
suntide in the Giiristian Cliurch. 

FENZAIfCE, an interesting town in the 
west of Cornwall, on Mount’s Ii:;y. It b.as 
a very mild climate, and the scenery ! 
around is picturesque. The maokerti 
and pilchard fisheries are valuable, and 
market-giird'‘ning is an important indus- 
try; ijopulation iS.OvX). 

PEPPEll, the dried licrry of a plant 
growing freely in tropical countries. The 
flower is in the form of a spike, and when 
the berries arc fully grown, ns soon as they 
.show signs of turning red, the spike is 
picked and placed to dry. When dry. 
the herrloB are rubbed off by band and 
fonn Black Pepper. To get White Pepper, 
the dried berries are soaked, ond the skin 
and fleshy part removed, the seed alone 
remaining. 

PEPyS, SAMUEL, b. 1632, d. 1708, 
secretory to the Admiralty in the reigns 
of (!^harles II. and James II., wa.s educated 
at St. Paul’s School and at Camliridge. His 
kinsman, the Earl of Sandwich, gave liim 
a helping hand, and he soon found employ- 
ment as clerk in the Admiralty, lie 
took a gre.’it interest in the fashionable 
London life of his day, and wrote in 
.shorthand a most qauitit diary recording 
his daily experiences. This diary, deci- 
phered at Cambridge, was published by 
Lord i’r.ay brook in 1835. Pepys was tiie 
only Admiralty official who remained at 
his post through the Great I’lague, and 
his account of this calamity is supremely 
interesting. The diary treats of the ten 
vearfi, 1659-69. 

‘ PERCY, HENRY (HOTSPUR), w.sa Uie 
son of the Earl of Northumberland, who 
lived in the reign.s of Edward HI., llicbard 
II., and Henry IV. Hotspur gained great 
renown in the border fighting against the 
Scols, although be wa.s defeated by 
Douglas at the fight of Utterburn (Chevy 
Chase). When the Earl revolted against 
Henry IV., Hotspur sided with his father, 
and was slain in the battle of Stircwsbury 
(140.3). 

PERFUMES. The use of perfumes is 
as old as civilwation itself. Tfiie ancient 
As-syrians and Persians are known to have 
favoured tb.em, and their use among the 
Greeks and Homans amounted to a passion. 
There are three chief kinds of perfumes : — 
(1) tliosc of a resinous nature, os camphor, 
myrrh, etc. ; (2) those derived from the 
leaves, flowers, or wood of plants; ond 
(3) those of animat origin, as mu^ and 
civet. From these sources are obtained 
about eighteen chief perfumes, and the 
rest are compounds of those in varying 
proportions. Many perfumes are now-a- 
days prepared chemically from spirit. 

PERICLES, the great statesman of 
Attiens, and one of the greatest the world 
has ever seen, lived from about 494 to 
499 £,0. During his adminisferatios 


Alhena rose to the pinnacle of her glovp 
He adorned tliO city with such buiialn^ 
as tlie Par thenon , Ercchthenm, btc. 

PERIPATETICl^ the diadples and 
followers of Aristotle, the great Greek 
philosopher (884-899 B.O.). Tlioy were 
so called from his habit of walking up 
and down (Qr. peripatco) as he held hts 
discourses. (See Aristotle.) 

PERKIN, WILLIAM HENRY, 9. in 
London, 1838, a celebrated chemist who 
at the age of oigliteen discovered a mauve 
dye formed by the oxidation of aniline. 
Sir William I’orkin is thus the founder 
of the industry of aniline or coal-tar 
colours. 

PERPETUA, SAINT, a celebrated 
Afi*ican martyr, who was put to death 
at Carthage In 203. The narrative of 
her martyniom bears the Impress of truth, 
Tlie greatest trial of her constancy was 
caused by the entreaties of her heathen 
father, who appeared in court with Per- 
petna’s infant in his anus, and tried to 
prevail on her to deny Christ for Ujo sake 
of himself and her^abe. The gladiator 
who was to kill her was an Inexperienced 
youth, and misdirected his sword, which she 
with her own hand guided to a mortal part, 

PERPETUAL MOTION. As long as 
fri. tion and gravity exist, so long, as fur 
as present scientific knowledge poos, will 
the search for “ perpetual motion ” be 
vain. Any machine, how ever constructed, 
must be subjw'it to friction in some of its 
parte, and to the attractive influence of 
gravity in all, so that a constant drag is 
alwftjB acting on its movements. But 
even now men go on seeking the Impoeeiblo 
in thus branch of rc.search, ju.«t years 
ago men spent their time in seeking an 
“ elLvir of life,” and the means of turning 
tlie b.iser rnebtls into gold. 

PERSEPHON'E. f?co Prosrn)ijia. 

PERSEUS, in Greek mythology, son of 
Zeu.A and Danaih and grandson of Acrisins 
king of Argos. An oracle had told Acrisius 
that lie wa.s doomed to peri.sh by a son of 
Uanae, and Perseus was accordingly 
banished from Argos. After mimcroiis 
adventure-s, including the slaying of the 
Gorgon, Aledu-sa, he w’ont to vLlt Ids 
grandfather, but on the way accidentally 
slew the latter, and Uiiis fiilhllod tbo oracio 
that had preceded his birth, riually he 
became king of Tirymi, and founded 
Mycenae. 

PERSIA, or Iran, as ite inh.ibitants call 
it, is a large kingdom in the Konlh-v.cst of 
Ite to Ibus^via on U»e north, 

and its neighbourhood to Afghanistan on 
the coat, render Persia an object of special 
interact to Englishmen. Of ite area* of 
650,000 square miles, a large part Is barren 
and another large part neglected. Where, 
however, systematic cultivation doeii e.vl.st, 
the natural fertility gives a rich reward ; 
wheat, barley, cotton, sugar and rice grow 
w'cll ; silk could be nroduced in great 
abundance, and the wines of Persia were 
once famous. Hanufuctures are allDo^;t 
, non-existent. Tlie products of the 
country are exchanged arralnst such 
trilling nmnufactiirod goods as tbo uverogo 
Persian requires, chlofly through caravans. 
The principal towns are Teheran, tho 
capital* Dpahan, the anciout capital; 
and Tabriz. Bnshire, the only important 
port, is on tho Persian Gulf. At one time 
(about 600 B.c.) Persia swayed all westcrii 
Asia, and appeared about to conquer 
Europe. Under Cyrus, about 637 B.C., 
tl»e Persians made themselves mastciti of 
tho Median and Babylonian Empires, and 
then proceeded to the conquest of Asia 
Miner. This brought them into hosUilty 
wdth the Greeks, and the result was the 
futile attempt of Darhis in 490 B.O , and 
of Xerxes, a few rears later, to oonqaer 
Graeoe, The modem history 01 Pmt 



''oomprUos her strogglcfl with HaasU and 
England. The oft-repented conflict r.'ith 
Busbia has cost her a Urge slico of territory 
in the north-west, bat England has 
consistently tried to preserve the integrity 
of Persia wh ile mo lnUlning her own rights. 

PS^PBCTIVE, the art of representing 
objects on a plane surface. It is di- 
vlded into Linear Perspective and Aerial 
Perspective. Linear Perspective may be 
redaced to geometrical rules, so that in 
our dlramng wo can make tlie straight lines 
appear just as they do when we gaze at the 
original, the horizontal lines running up or 
down according as they are below or above 
oar eye, and the perpendicular ones getting 
loss and less as the distan(;e increases. 
Aerial Perspective is tlie art of adding 
to a picture the required light? and 
s’uadcs and the gradations of colour 
according to distauco and condition of 
tlie air. 

^ PERTH, ( 1 ) a city of Scotland finely 
situated on the rl ver Tay, just above where 
it expands into the Firth. Its importance 
has diminished of lake years, as the traflic 
to north-east Scotland goes now by the 
Tay Bridge, but its dyeing and bleaching 
works are stfil noted ; population 33,000. 
Perth has been associated with most of the 
important historical events of Scottish 
History. Two miles from it was fc?cone 
Abbey, where the Scottisli kings were 
crowned. (2) the capital of West 
Australia, on the Sw'an fliver, about 12 
miles from tiie sea. Fremantle, its port, 
at the mouth of the river, is connected with 
it by a good road, and there is also 
railway and water communication. The 
climate is rather warm, the temperature 
never going down to freezing point ; 
population 35,000. 

PERU, one of the wc’stem republics of 
South America, stretches between Ecuador 
on the north and Chile on tbe south, and 
extends inland to Bolivia and Brazil, lie 
boundaries are ill-dctincd, and dillicultioe 
are therefore constantly arising with ita 
neighbours. The region between the sea 
and the Andes, never more than 100 railea 
wide, la a sandy desert with liero and there 
a smiling river valley. The mountainous 
portion of the country has massive 
mountain-chains, with large plateaus and 
fertile valleys interspersed. Eastern Peru 
contains the wooded valleys of the upper 
Amazon and its tributaries. Lake Titicaca 
Ilea partly in Peru and partly in Bolivia. 
Gold is extensively found in the river 
valleys, but its production is left to the 
Indians and their primitive methods. 
The silver industry is more developed, 
and largo quantities are produced. Otlicr 
minerals are abundant, but found in places 
difficult of access. The chief vegetable 
productions eximrted are cinohona bark, 
the source of quinine ; coca leaves, 
tobacco and cotton. Of the i)opulation of 
Peru, estimated at 4,000,000, perhaps one- 
fourth are whites, a half native Indians, and 
the rest chiefly of mixed race. Lima, the 
capital (population 105,000), is situated 
6 miles inland from Callao, its port (popu- 
lation 48,000). The story of the conquest 
of Peru by Pizarro, in 1532, is mo.st 
interesting (see Pizarro). 

PERUVIAN BARK. Sec Cinchona. 

PESHAW'AR, an important military 
centre of the Punjab, near tiio moutJi of 
the Khyber Pass. It thus dominates the 
shortest route between Afghanistan and 
India, so its importance both In peace and 
war is great. Tlio cant onments, two miles 
from Uie city, alwiiya contain a strong 
force ; population 95,000. 
h JOHANN HEINRICH, 

® of Zurich, 

I? ^2*^®*^*®*^*!- Ho benefited mankind 
oot the true method of ©duca- 
^00, but died almost a pauper through 


GENERAL INFORMATION. 

inability to manage the practical aflaim 
of life. His novel, ** Leonard and Ger- 
trude,” followed later by ** How Gertrude 
Educate* her Children,” contain the gist 
of lils teaching, although be wrote nume- 
rous other works on the same theme. Tlie 
keynote of his preaciiing was Uiat we 
should base all educational processes on 
the active exercise of the child's senses and 
mental powers, rather tlian cram him with 
facts, the value of which he has no means 
of estimating. 

PESTER LLOYD, the leading newspaper 
of Hungary, is published at Buda-Pest, 
whence its name. Its political articles are 
iiiglily esteemed for their fairness and 
insight, and are often quoted by those who 
value honei^t and intelligent opinion. 

PETARD, a contrivance for blowing up 
gates of a fortress, etc. It consisted of 
a hollow case filled with about a dozen 
pounds of gunpowder, and provided wiUi 
a slow match, which having been lit, wa* 
loft to do Its work. 

PETER, SAINT, one of the most prom- 
inent of our Lord’s apostles, and after 
His ascension one of the chief actors in tlie 
doings of the caii^- Churcli. He was the 
first to admit Gentiles into the Christian 
Church in the person of Cornelius. He 
was imprisoned in JeriLsalcm by Herod 
Agrippa, in 44 A.I>. Later he went to 
Antiodi, "here he had a dispute with 
Saint Tan: respecting the terms on which 
tlie Gentiles should be received into the 
Church (Gal. ii. 11-21). Two epistles are 
usuallv attributed to Saint Feter, but 
tliero has always been some uncertainty 
as to wdictbcr the sccona epistle was 
really from bis pen. According t-o 
tradition, ho founded the Chr:>'h at 
Kome, and suCTered martyrdom there in 
the reign of Nero. 

PETER THE GREAT, b. 1G72, d. 1725, 
the founder of modern Russia, son of tiie 
Czar Alexis, succeeded to tlie tluone in 
1082. The Russia of tho e days !;ad no 
access to tlie Black Sea or the liiUlic, and 
Peter early determined to g.ain access to 
both ; iioiiee his wars with Turkey and 
Sweden. In the Swe-dNii wars he was 
almost ujiiiormly unsuccessful until the 
defeat of Charles XII. at ruitow^a gave 
him, at one blow almost, the Baltic 
territory he had so long desired. Mean- 
while bo had paid long visits to Holland 
and England, and laboured in the dock- 
yards of both countries to gain an insight 
into naval construction ; he liad enlisted 
many skilled foreign workmen and pro- 
fessors ; and had done much to promote 
education and civilisation among his 
subjects. Ho founded St. Petersburg, and 
soon had it populated by moans of lavish 
promises and privileges. Hus zeal for 
refom did not extend to b.iiuscU ; for to 
tlie last ho w’as passionate, cruel, and 
brutal. His own son, Alexis, w^as ciust 
into prison, and died tliore, for opposing 
some of his reforms. In his hist yeaiw he 
made war on I'ei-sia for tlic sake of gaining 
access tn the Caspian Sea, 

PETER THE HERI-IIT, a monk of 
Amiens who, towards the end of tiie 11th 
century, roused Europe to frenzy by his 
recital of the Indignities heaped upon 
pilgrims to Jerusalem by the Moham- 
medans, and the difficulties placed in their 
w ay. He besought the princes of Europe 
to rescue Jerusalem from tlio Moliam- 
raedans by force, and, although they agreed, 
he would not wait for the assembling of 
a regular military force, but siarted oil 
himself on foot through Europe at the 
iiead of a hastily-raised and ili-equippcd 
body of voUmtoera, most of whom perished 
on the way. After seeing Jerusalem taken 
by the regular army, Peter returned, and 
became prior of iiuy, near Liege, where 
he ffied, 1116. I 
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PBTESIBOBGUGH. a city of Korthamp- 
tonahire on the north bank of the rim 
Non. Its chief interest Is centred in ita 
noble catiiedral, and its importance 
depends on ita great corn market. It is also 
an important railway centre. The present 
cathedral dates back to 1143, but its site 
was occupied by an abbey as early as 655. 
Its finest feature is its magnificent west 
front. 

PETERHOP. a village in Russia, about 
12 miles west of St. Petersburg. Here is 
situated the Peterhof Palace, erected by 
Peter Great as a summer residence, 
and still used by tbe imperial family; 
popu latio n 14,000. 

PETERLOO MASSACRE. On August 
10th, 1819, a meeting was being held on 
St. Peters Field, Manchester, to discuss 
the question of Parliamentary reform. 
Ilie magistrates called upon the assemblage 
to disperse, and on their failing to do so, 
ordered the military to fire and then 
charge. A number of persons were in 
consequence killed and wounded. Tbe 
name" Pe^erloo ” is, of course, a play upon 
'* Waterloo.” 

PETER'S PENCE, an offering of money 
formerly made every year to the Pope by 
England and other Roman Catholic 
countries. It originated witli one of the 
Saxon kings, either lua of Wessex or 
Alfred the Great, and consisted of a silver 
penny, paid by each family of standing or 
wealth. After the Reformation its pay- 
ment ceased, but of late years it has been 
revived. 

PETITION OP RIGHT, a document 
presented to Charles I. by the Parliament 
of 1G28. It protested against illegal 
taxation, illegal imprisonment, the billet- 
ing of soldiers on private persons, and 
the application of martial law' to ordinary 
citizens. Charles, on promising to redress 
these grievances, received a liberal grant 
of money from Parliament^ and then 
proceeded to govern as before. 

PETITIO PRINCIPII, a faulty form of 
argument, in which the conclusion desired 
is really assumed in one of the premises. 

PEIRARCH, IRANCISCO, 6. 1304, 
d. 1374, a celebrated Italian poet, often 
looked upon os the first modem poet, 
being the leader in that self-analytical 
strain that marks much of the poetry of 
the last few centuries. His life was passed 
in courts, either in the entourage of the 
Pope at Avignon, or of some gi-eat prince 
of the time. His passion for Laura, a 
French lady at Avignon, ^ave birth to the 
poetry tliat has immortal isod him, but he 
prided himself more upon his Latin poetry, 
of which he wrote a large amount. 

PETREL, THE STORMY. This little 
bird, scarcely larger than a lark, is called 
by the sailers ” Mother Carey's Cliicken.” 
They regard it as a bird of evil omen, 
because it is most frequently seen in 
stormy weather, when it flies lust above 
the waves, feasting on the molluscs tliat 
arc then driven to Uie surface. It is Uie 
smallest web-footed bird known. 

PETROL, a light and very inflammable 
oil, largely used as the source of powder iu 
automobiles. It is one of tlie first of tho 
light oils derived from crude petroleum on 
distillation. To produce each stroke of 
the piston a sni.'^ll quantity of petrol is 
vaporized and mixed with air, wiien it is 
ready to be ignited by the electric spiirk, 
See 

PETROLEUM, ** rock-oil,” a highly 
inflammable oil obtained from the interior 
of the earth, retroleum has been known 
as fur back as liistory goes. Herodotus 
and other cla^-sical writers mention it, and 
it is alluded to in some of Uie earliest 
Chinese writings. But not till after 1860 
was aiiv serious attempt to extract from 
it an iliutuinating oil by means of refioiogt 
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Boon aftisr that date a company was 
tormed to iiirik wells near Titusville, In 
Pennsylvania, and this was so successful 
that numerous others soon followed. 
Petroleum is also found in some of the 
other States, but the bulk is produced in 
Pennsylvania. At first refineries were 
erected near the wells, but as these multi- 
plied, the advantage of large central 
refineries was seen, and pipes were laid to 
conduct the crude oil to the refinery. The 
principal refineries, however, are now 
situated near the sea-board, at New York, 
^Philadelphia, Cleveland, etc., and to 
convey the crude oil to these places 
hundreds and even thousands of miles of 
pipe have been laid. The Standard Oil 
Company now controls the greater part 
of the American trade. About 1,500 
million gallons of petroleum are produced 
in the United States every year. 

Petroleum is also found in great plenty 
near Baku, on the Caspian Sea, but the oil 
found here is of a grosser nature than (hat 
of the States. Oil-fields of a remunerative 
nature arc also found in the East Indies, 
Burma, Assam, Austria, and other places. 
The most important production of petro- 
leum is the illuminant called paraffin, and 
the more highly relined petrol, but 
the naphthas and heavy oils produced in 
distillation are very valuable. Vaseline, 
or petroleum jelly, is a valuable unguent 
obt ained from i)ctrolcum. 

PETTY OFFICERS, NAVAL, are a most 
Important class of men. Corresponding to 
the non-commissioned officers in tlio army, 
tlicy are constantly with the men, tlioutih 
no longer of tiiern. Chosen from the 
steadiest and most intelligent of the men, 
they have correspondiiig fiay and privi- 
leges. the former ranging as high us 7s. Cd. 
per d ay. 

PEWTER, an alloy of tin and lend, or 
of tin, antimony, and copper. The former 
is tlie cheaper, and was once extensively 
employed in making drinking vessels and 
measures, but the lead caused great danger 
of poisoning. Tlic latter alloy produces 
a very useful metal, the one called 
Britann ia me tal being much tised. 

FHA'ETIHON. in Greek mythology the 
ion of Helios (sun), who one day w:is 
permitted to drive the chariot of the sun 
across the heavens. Being unable to 
control his fiery steeds, he came so near 
the earth as almost to set it on fire, and 
for his presumption in daring to drive 
was slain by Jove with a thunderbolt. 

PHALANX, a formation of troops for 
battle much favoured by tlie ancMont 
Greeks, more especially by Sparta, Thebes, 
and Macedon. The Macedonian phalanx 
had a front of five hundred men and a 
depth of sixteen. The onset of such 
a dense body of men was generally irresist- 
ible ; even the Homans dreaded it. 

PHARISEES, a religious party among 
the Jews, distinguished by their devotion 
to the letter of the Law. Troceeding at 
first from a laudable principle, namely, 
that ttie salvation of their nation depcnd/nl 
more upon their obedience to God’s luv.s 
than on political expediency or military 
measures, they gradually lost sight of tlie 
end in their devotion to the means, and 
thus sank into the sclf-righicousncss our 
liOrd bad so often to condemn. 

raABHACY, the art of preparing and 
compounding medicines. It is sometimes 
termed Pkarjnaceutical Chemistry. 

PHEASANT, a family of half-domesti- 
eated birds, first introduced into Britain 
about the end of tiie 12th century. There 
are nnmeroiis species found in the warm 
and temperate parts of Asia, some of 
which, as the Golden Pheasant and the 
Silver Pheasant, have most beautiful 
markings. Tiie pheasant is highly prized 
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Tor sport, great care being required to 
bring the young birds to maturity. The 
close time for pheasants is from February 
1st to Septemb er 3Qth . ^ 

PHELPS, SAMUEL, &. 1801, d. 1878, an 
actor, noted coieiiy as a tragedian. He 
made his ri<5but in London, 1837, as 
Shylock, with groat success. His great 
achievement in life was his successful 
management (1844-1862), of Sadler’s , 
Wells, Islington, which in spite of its 
unfavourable situation became famous 
for the excellence of its plays, and drew 
lovrers of “ legitimate ** drama from all 
parts of the metropolis. Lovers of Shake- 
speare had the opportunity of seeing more 
ttian thirty of his plays during Phelps’s 
management. 

PHIDIAS, &. about 500 B.O., the greatest 
sculptor of Greece, and therefore of the 
world. He was employed l»y rcricles to 
aid in tlie transformation of Athens, 
above all in the adoniraent of the 
temple of Athene on the Acropolis, called 
the Parthenon. The colossal statue of 
Atliene, made of ivory and gold, was the 
work of the artist’s own hands. The 
statue of tJie Olympian Zeus, however, 

Is considered his masterpiece. An ex- 
ample of the exquisite workmanship 
of Phidias may be Sf'cn in the well-known 
fragments of the frieze of the Parthenon 
now preserved in the British Museum. 

PHOjADELPRIA, the chief city in 
Pennsylvania, U.iS.A., on the Delaware 
River, about 100 miles from the sea. i 
Founded and i>Ianned by Penn, the city 
has a stone marking the site of the elm-tree 
under wliich Penn is said to have made hla 
famous treaty with the Indians. T’ho old 
" State House,” where the Declaration 
of Independence was adopted in 1776, 

Is carefully preserved. Philadelphia is 
now the third city in the United States; 
population exceeds 1,4<K>.000. 

PHILANDER, a virtuous yontli in 
Ariosto’s " Orlando Furioso,” between 
whom and a certain married lady there 
was much love-making. The word is now 
used to cx]»rcas a sentimental admiration 
for a lady without any real attachment. 

PHILIPHAUGH, an interesting country 
scat in Scotland, 3 miles west from Selkirk. 
Here, in 1645, Montrose w'as defeated by 
General I^Iie, and the Stuart cause was 
ruined in Sc*otIand, 

PHILIP n. OF MACEDON, king of 
Macedonia from 360 to 336 b.c., was 
brought up as a boy amongst the 
Tlicbans, then the best warriors of Grco(‘C. 

He soon introduced among his Bulijccta 
the military improvements ho bad learnt 
at Thebes, and the Macedonian phalanx 
carried his arms successfully on all sides. 
His in.sidiou.s designs were seen through by 
Demostbenes, who, in the celebrated 
” Pliilippics,” tried to rouse the Athenians 
to resist him. When they did so, it was 
too late, and Philip v/as declared the head 
of Greece. Tliis position enabled him to 
prepare for war wdlh Persia, but he was 
assassinated on the eve of starting, and 
liad to leave the great design to hia son 
Ale.vandcr. ! 

PHILIP n. OF FRANCE, reigned | 
1180-1223, and was Ihiw coutcraporary ! 
with Richard Ceenr de Lvm^ and his 
brother John. He joined Richard in iht 
third Crusade, but soon returned to 
intrigue with John against his absent 
brother. On John’s accession, Pliilip 
espoused the caaso of Arthur, and sne^ 
(jeecied in detaching from England all her 
French possessions except Guienne and the 
Channel Islanfis. 

PHILIP n. OP SPAIN, son of the Em- 
peror Charles VI., reigned over the Spanish 
dominions, 1556-1598. His second wife 
was Queen Mary of England, by whoso 
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tyranny. The great object of his policy 
toroughont bis reign was to establish a 
despotic form of government in all puts 
of his empire, and to restore the Roman 
Oatliolic religion in the Protestant coun- 
tries of Europe, and especially in the 
Netherlands, which formed part of his 
dominions. With a like end In view, 
he fitted out the ^‘Invincible Armada,’^ 
for the subjugation of England. The 
cruelties perpetrated in tlie name of 
religion by the Inquisition in his reign 
had hia full sanction and approval. 

PHILIPPL au ancient city of Macedonia, 
founded by Philip of Macedon, with a view 
to working the neighbouring gold mines. 
Here was gained the famous victory of 
42 B.O., by Octavius and Antony, when 
with the fall of Brutus and Cassius perished 
the great Homan republic. Here, too. Saint 
Paul was scourged and imprisoned, and 
to the ITiilippiahs he addressed one of the 
most touching of his epistles, 

PHILIFPIC^ three orations of Demos- 
thenes against Philip of Alacedon. The 
name is also appliad to the .speeches in 
which Cicero denounced Antony, and 
is now used to denote any speech in 
which a particular person is violently 
attacked. 

PHILIPPINES, a large group of Islands 
in the Pacific Ocean, to the north-cast of 
Borneo. They have an area of about 
115,000 square miles, nearly the size of 
the British Isles. Fertile in the extreme, 
the Islands produce ail kind.s of tropical 
vegetation in abundance. Metals abound, 
and coal is w’orked to some extent. Hemp, 
sugar, cotton, tobacco, gold dust and 
ornamental woods are largely exported, 
cJiicfly to Britain, in return for manu- 
factured goods of various kinds. Since 
the outbreak of the SpanislKAmerican War 
in 1898, trade has been much interrupted, 
and since the end of the war, when the 
Philippines were ceded to the United 
States, the natives have fought, but 
without success, for their 5ndei)endcnce. 
The inhabitants, some 8 to 10 millions in 
number, are of vei^ diverse origin and 
degrees of civilisation. Tlie trades and 
industries of the i.sl.md are almost entirely 
in the hand.s of Chinese and half-castes. 
Manila, the capital and chief port, stands 
on a large bay in the south-east of Luzon, 
the largest island. 

PHILO, a Jew'ish phi!a‘»opher who 
Qourisjlied during the first fifty years of 
tljo Christian era. We know that he w'as 
of a w'ealthy Jewish family of Alexandria, 
and tiiat he had been w'ell educated, lie 
se-cias to have read most of the extant 
Greek authors, and studied the various 
systems of philosophy. Thas cquipp<fd, 
he strove to reconcile Jewish theology 
with Pagan philosophy, so as to make 
the doctrines of the former acceptable to 
profes.sor8 of the latter. Ilia numerous 
works are still highly value*! as showing 
the line upon which religion can be treated 
logically and rationally. 

PHILOL'OGY, a term which, at the 
present day, signifies the science of lan- 
guage, a science that involves tl»e search- 
ing comparison of various languages with 
a view to tiieir chcssification and the 
ascertainmont, if possible, of some common 
origin. 

PHILOSOPHER’S STONE. The chem- 
istry ot to-day Is the child of the 
ancient alchemy, as surely as astronomy 
is the sucecasor of astrology. One aim 
of tlie alchemists in all their researches was 
to discover the unknown substance which, 
they believed, would drive off the im- 
purities from baser metals, and leave 
behind only tlie gold on which, as it were, 
they were built Tids substance was 
osuall;^ spoken of as the “ I’hilosopher*i 
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FHlL*ntEi a draught whoso effect was 
lupposed to be that ot exciting, in the 
drinker, love for a particular person. 
Among the ancients, belief in tlie efficacy 
of philtres was very common, both the 
Greeks and Homans, as well a.s Eastern 
nations, using them to a considerable 
extent. Even now their power is believed 
in by semi-civilised peoples. Shakespeare 
and other poets allude to the belief. 

PHCEBE, a name often applied to Diana 
(Artemis) as the goddess of the moon, and 
so often used by poets to denote the moon 
herself. Similarly riicnbus, one of the 
names of Apollo, came to denote the sun, 
Apollo being the sun-god. 

PHCENICIA, a district along the eastern 
shore of tlie Mediterranean for about 
200 miles to tlie north of I'aiestine, and 
about 10 to 30 miles in width. In its 
narrower acceptation, the name denotes 
only the land immediately around the 
great cities of Tyre and Sidon. Q’lie 
I'hcnnicians were a trading and colonising 
people. Their dealing with Solomon 
show that their friendship was not despised, 
and their voyages toTlritain for tin prove 
their adventurous daring. Their independ- 
ence ended with their conquest by 
Alexander in 333 B.C. Henceforth their 
lot is identifi ed wi th that of Syria. 

PHCENIX, TEtE, a fabulous Egyptian 
bird, supposed to visit the temple dedic ated 
to it at lleliopolia every 500 years. When 
about to die, the bird built itself a funeral 
pile of aromatic wood, which it kindled by 
swiftly tannin.g its wings, and after it was 
consumed a new phmnix arose from its 
ashes. 


PHCENIX PARK, a handsome stretch 
of ground just outside Dublin. It is 
7 miles in circuit, and has an area of about 
1,800 acres. The Park has a melancholy 
notoriety from the murder there of Lord 
Erederick Cavendish in 1882. 

PHONOGRAFEh un instrument for 
recording sounds by transferring the 
vibrations of an elastic membrane to a 
needle which presses on the surface of a 
drum of wax or tinfoil. The membrane 
receives the sound-waves of the voice or 
musical instrument, whose tones are to be 
reproduced, and causes the needle to 
make more or less deep and frequent 
impressions according to the loudne.ss and 
pitch of the sound. If now tlie needle 
be brought back to the starting point and 
made to go over the depressions and 
elevations again, the membrane will be 
Bet vibrating as at first, thus producing 
Bounds similar to the original ones, but of 
less Intensity. The phonograph has been 
produced in somewhat different forms, 
under various names, such as gramoplume 
and graphopJione . 

PHOSPHATES, a compound of phos- 
phoric acid with a metal. I’he phosi)hates 
enter largely into man’s economy, forming 
the greater part of the earthy matter in 
his bones, as well as being present in the 
less solid part of his body. All organic 
Bubstanccs contain phosphates, hence the 
value of manures containing them to 
enrich exhausted land. 

PHOSPHORESCENCE, tile power pos- 
Bessod by certain subshiiicea, mineral, 
vegetable, and animal, of emitting a more 
or less feeble light in the absence of any 
other h'ght-giving body. It is very notice- 
able in the case of decaying fish ; jelly-fish 
often ** sliine ” in the dark ; the glow- 
worm and the firefly are well known, and 
even some mosses and funguses lue 
phoq>hore8cout. 


PHOSPHORUS, (1) ** the light brlngci 
a name often applied by Greek writers 
the planet Venus when it is a morning etc 
as It does not come into view till jost befc 
juui^, and may thus be said to msher 
toe day. The name was also anplied 


certain deities, notably to Venus and 
Hecate. (2) A chemical element with very 
marked cliaracteristics. It is not met 
with in nature, but is easily obtained from 
bone ash, of which it forms about one- 
fifth by weight. It unites very readily 
indeed with oxygen ; hence the necessity 
for keeping the air away from it. Phos- 
phorus is largely used in various arts, 
especially in tlie manufacture of matches, 
but great care is necessary to avoid inhaling 
its noxious fumes, unless red or amor])hoiw 
phosphorus (which produces no fumes) is 
the substance used. 

PHOTOGRAPHY. The art of photo- 
grapliy depends on the principle that 
nitrate of silver, and a few other chemical 
compounds, are decomposed by the action 
of light, thas causing any surface they may 
cover to vary iu appearance according to 
the amount of decomposition that has 
occurred. If, therefore, a thin sheet of 
glass or other transparent substance is 
coated with one of tiiese chemicals, placed 
in a tube, and then light from a group of 
objects is allowed to pass through the 
tube, the surface is thus affected, and a 
photographic negative is produced. The 
fixing of tlie negative and the transference 
of the picture to prepared paper complete 
the process, and we then have a photo- 
graph. The beginnings of photography 
may be placed early in tlie 19ih century. 

PHOTOGn,AVURE, a method of repro- 
ducing drawings or photographs from a 
plate prejiared with the aid of photography. 
The plate is covered with a prepared 
gelatine, on which the subject is photo- 
graphed ; the gelatine is removed where 
not wanted, and Uie plate is then treated 
with iron perchloride, which eats il away 
in the dc.sircd places, and thus creates a 
depression for the ink to settle in after 
tlic manner of the old steel engraving 
plate. 

PHOTOPHONE, an apparatus for trans- 
mitting sound by means of a beam of 
light and the metal, selenium. Professor 
Grahaui Bell, an American scientist, had 
noticed that selenium offered a high resist- 
ance to the pasf^age of electricity, which 
was greatly diminished when the selenium 
was e.vposed to light. Acting on these 
data, he constructed an apparatus by 
which a beam of light from a flexible mirror 
was centred on a selenium cell connected 
with a telephone. The voice of a speaker 
set the mirror in vibrations, wdiich were 
transmitted to the beam of light, acted on 
the selenium cell, and thus reproduced in 
the telephone the tones of the speaker. 

PEHtENOLOGY, the science of the 
mind,” professes to lay down rules whereby 
the disposition, caitadty, and mental 
faculties of a person can be diagnosed by 
observing the shape and configuration of 
the skull or brain case. This so-called 
science was started in (lermany by Drs. 
Gall and Spurzheim, about 1800, and 
they soon gained many converts, but 
careful investigation into tlieir system, 
whenever made, has not tended to con- 
vince scientific men of iu, truth. 

PHYLACTERY, a slip of parchment on 
which are wTitten certain texts of Scrip- 
ture. These parchment slips had straps 
attached by which tliey were fastened on 
the arm or head while the wearer was 
engaged in prayer. Some of the I'harisees 
used to have them extra large, and put 
them on in the street to aitrai't attention 
to the fact that they w'ere performing tlieir 
devotions. Certain Jew’s at the piwent 
time wear their phylacteries all day long. 

PHYLLOXERA. a kind of Insect some- 
what similar to Uie aphides, or green fly so 
common on rose-trees and other plants. It 
is a parasite of Uie vine, and has caused 
great damage in France since iLs appear- 
ance in 18G3. It makes its lu»nio in ilic 


roots as well as the leaves, so the difficulty 
is to destroy it without harming the plant 
itself. 

PHYSICS, that branch of science which 
includes mechanics, light, heat, sound, 
magnetism and electricity. It excludes all 
thc»e phenomena which properly belong 
only to chemistry, i.e., the phenomena 
attendant on changes in the composition 
of matter. Thus the fact that water 
expands with heat belongs to both 
branches of science, but its proper place 
is under ” Physics,” bwausc no change ia 
made in its compo.'iition. 

PHYSIOLOGY, that branch of science 
which investigates the structure and 
functions of living beings. Properly the 
name morphology is given to the study of 
structure, but inasmuch as tlie functioni 
of the various organs cannot be considered 
witliout a knowledge of their position and 
shape, a certain amount of morjihology 
must alw’ays bo included in physioloCT. 

PIASTRE, a silver coin once used in 
Spain and Italy, of the value of about 48. 
Now-a-day^ there is a piastre current in 
Turkey and Egypt of the nominal value of 
about 2d., and another current in Tonif 
of the nominal value of 6d. 

PIBROCH, ** pipe music,” the name 
given to warlike music adapted to the 
bagpipes. Among the Highlanders, each 
clan has its ow’n pibroch, and its stirring 
effect on the clansmen is said to have 
been w’onderful. Generally speaking, the 
pibroch is a descriptive piece of military 
mnsic, and persons with delicate musical 
ears accustomed to the bagpipes say they 
can distinguish the advance, the chai^, 
the retreat, and the flight, as it is played. 

PICTON, SIR THOMAS, one of the 
herons of the Peninsular War, was bom hi 
Pembrokeshire, 1758. He entered the 
army at 14, and soon gained the rank of 
captain. In 1794 he went to the West 
Indies, where be did mucli service. When 
Wellington was appointed to command in 
Spain, he specially as>ked for the services 
of Picton, who took a foremosib part in 
nearly every engagement Uiat took place 
in the Peninsula, a..d seven times received 
the thanks of the House of Commons for 
hia semces. He fell at Waterloo in 
repelling a desperate charge of the French. 

PICTS, “ the painted people,” a name 
given to the Celts of Northern Britain by 
the Romans and Romanized Britons. 
The Cells who acquired this name settled 
in Britain before the later comers, who 
called themselves Britons. Whether they 
landed in the south, and w ere driven north- 
ward by the later bands, or whether they 
landed originally in Scotland, we do not 
know. Undoubtedly they were akin to 
the Britons, but were on a lower plane 
of civilisation. In their struggles with the 
Romans, and later w'ith the Saxons, they 
were always aided by the Scots, who came 
from Ireland and afterwards became the 
ruling race in Scotland. After the 9th 
oei.tury the Picta practically disappear 
as a sep arate race, 

PIERS PIXIWMAN. See iMngland. 
PIETERMARITZBURO, the capital of 
Natal, is situated about 50 miles above 
Durban, the chief port of the Colony. It 
is healthily situated, being about 2.000 feet 
above tlie sea, and its broad streets and 
handsome buiUlinga give it a prosperous 
appearance. It takes its name from two 
of its Boer founders. Pieter Retiof and 
Gert MariU ; pofuilatiou 31,000. 

PIGEON. The pigeon is found in 
almost every part of the globe. 
Many varieties are recognised, and of 
these the commonest in Britain are the 
wood-pirreon and rock-dove. From the 
latter most of the domesticated varieties 
have been derived. In a wild state the 
tu •«'».!! i]su;dl> builds its nest in Uiftv tre<B{ 
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w^feeisupongrftia. Its song consists of a for some hoars to tlio insults of tlie mob. PIKS. It is estimatca that about 
tatbernoumfiilcoo. tThe pigeon possesses The use of the pillory was discontinued 80 millions of common pins are made 
t^wkable powers of lhght» and in certain in England in 1837. each day in England, the greater part 

el the dcmsaticated varieties these powers PILOT, a pemon taken on board a BIriningUam. ISfore than half that 
have been increased by attention to breed- vessel to navigate it into a port or harbour, number is made every day In the TJtAteil 
ing. The tost known of the domesticated or through a dangerous channel. In States, and oUicr countries do their share, 
varieties era the tumbler, pouter, fantml, England, pilots are under the control of The first pins were probably of wood or 
andearrlar. It Is worth remarking that the tlio Trinity House Commissioners, who small fish bones. Pins of bone and bronae 
‘carrier” co-called la useless for letter- hold examinations and grant licences to are found in the lake dwellings of the 
carrying and “ homing ” competitions. suitable persons. The pilot is in sole continent, and even tlio safety-pin wsr 
mSOH ENGLISH. a dialect or jargon charge of the vessel during tlie lime ho is anticipated, in form at least, by their 
which forms the ordinary moans of com- on board, and is responsible for its safety, prehistoric Inhabitants, 
mmdcaUon between the Chinese and the In general, it Is a punishable offence to PIONEERS, a military term, applied to 

English traders. The words are either take a ve.ssel into a harbour, unless there those soldiers who precede a regiment on 

Ohinese or English, and the sentence is is on board a pilot licensed for that bar- the line of march, and perform rougb 
constracted on the Chinese plan. The hour. Small vessels, such os coasters, ore, engineering work, such as mending roads, 
name is said to be derived from" Business however, exempt in this respect. or building temporary bridges. Ten 

English,” *' pigeon ” or " pidgin,” repre- PDIENTO, or allspice, is obtained from pioneers and one sergeant are attached to 
aenung the Chinese pronunciation of the bcrri(» of a species of myrtle wldch each regiment of infantry. 

th« word " biLsiness.” grows in Jamaica. The berries are PIPECLAY, a kind of clay found mostly 

PILATE. PONTIUS, a Homan soldier gathered in September and dried in the in Dorset and Devon, and largely used on 
who waa procurator of Jud;ea from 2G sun. Pimento is used in cookery, and is account of its whiteness and fineness for 
until 36 A.I). He tried and condemned snid to possess the combined flavours of tho manufacture of tobacco pipes. It is 
€llirist,oltbough convinced of his innocence, cinnamon, cloves, and nutmegs. It is also sold in dried cakes andf used by 
Hany legends ore told concerning Idlalc. sometimes called " Jamaic a pep per.” soldiers for whitening bolts, gloves, etc. 

He is said to have committed suicide. PINCHBECK, CHRISTOPEDEffl, a watch- PIRACY. Among the ancients piracy 
PILATUS. MOUNT, is situated in the maker who lived during the 18th century, was recognised as aufifidmost lawful calling, 
csentre of the tourist district of Switzerland, is remembered as the inventor of an alloy liie Phoenicians and Greeks frequently 
near Lucerne. It is about 7,000 feet high, of copper and zinc, which is known as combined trading and piracy. The Vik- 
and from ite summit a magnificent view "Pinchbeck.” It is yellow in colour, ings of Scandinavia in the 9th and 10th 
may be obtained. Tourists may ascend and bears some resemblance to gold, and centuries also scoured the seas for plunder. 
Ihe mountain by means of a railway. Is in consequence used in tlic manufacture Piracy throughout the Middle Ages seem* 
PILCHARD, a fish which much rescmblos of cheap jewellery. From this fact the to have been common among all nations, 
the herring, though it is usually some- term " pinchbeck ” has come to be used in the 13th and 14th centuries, Hallam 
what smaller. Pilchards are found in in the sense of spurious or inferior, tells us, a rich vessel was never secure from 

enormous numbers off Iho coasts of PINDAR, b. near Tliebes, Greece, 522, attack, and neither restitution nor the 
Cornwall, Kortb-weatem France, and d. 443 B.O., the greatest of the Greek punishment of tho criminula could be 
Portugal, and m tho Mediterranean Sea. lyrical poets. When Alexander tho Great obtained from any government. In tho 
They are caught either with a drift or sucked Thebes, he ordered the house of reign of Jilizabeth wo find her " sea- 
seinc-net. The fishing season in Cornwall Pindar to bo spared. dogns ” always ready to ride a Spanish 

falls during tlie summer montlis, and PINDAR, PETER. See IVolcot John. treasure-ship, even when the two nations 
large quantities are salted and exported PINE, a cone-bearing tree which is were at peace. In tho 17th century the 
to the Mediterranean countricH, In found in all parts of tho northern hcnii- most noted pirates were the Jhiccaneers 
France, the smaller varieties are preserved sphere. It nourishes in a poor soil and oi tho West Indies, who preyed upon the 
in oil, and sold as sardines. iu the most exposed positions. Tiic pine, Spanish. The latter denied the right of 

PILGRIMAGE OP GRACE, the name in common with otlier conifers, sheds only either France or England to cstabUsh 
given to an insurrection in favour of a portion of its leaves each year. The settlements upon the mainland of South 
the “old religion,” which occurred in bc.3t known species are the Scotch fir, os America or upon the adjacent islanda. 
tlie northern counties of England, 1536. it is incorrectly called, the Red Canadian and for a considerable time the buccaneei'a 
It w'as caused by tlie religioits chantre.s or Yellow Pine, and the Pitch Pine. The had the unonicial support of both the 
which li.ad been made by Henry Mil, “Scotch fir" is the only .‘Species of pine French and Engllcjh governments. The 
The rebels dispersed upon a promise of indigenous to Britain. The tiniber of most famous of tho buccaneers was a 
a general pardon, but the ringleaders the pine Is very valuable ; it is used for Welshman named Morgan, who eventually 
were Bubsequcntly taken and executed. all manner of purposes, and, in addition, became Governor of Jamaica. Another 
PILGRIM FATHERS. the name given the timber of most of tho species yields grc.it centre of piracy In modem times was 
to those Puritans who, failing to obtain turpentine and tar. (See Fir.) Algiers. Not only were merchant ships 

religioiw liberty in England, sailed for PINE-APPLE, the fruit of a plant rifled by the bands of pirates that infested 
America in the ship Mayflov'er^ and cstab- wliicli is a native of trc^icul America, the Mediterranean, but tho seamen were 
Hshed a settlement at New Plymouth Tlio plant is now cultivated in many other cai)ture(l and treated n.s al ivcs. It was 
(Maas.). 1G20. They nimibcrcd about parts of tlio globe, and is a common hot- at one time the practice of philanthropisla 
l20. hou.se plant in England, The fruit, to raise funds for the ransom of Christian 

PILLAR SAINTS, or Stylites, a cla.ss of whirh weiglis from three to about ton slaves in the Barbary Btatea, In tha 
ascetics who were met with not uufre- pounds, is of a golden yellow colour in.sido time of the Commonwealth, Admiral 
quently in Syria and Greece during the and is exported in large quantities from Blake read the pirates of Algiers a severe 
6th and Gth centuries of Christianity, the Azores and Eahannus. Ic.-.-^on, but the evU continued, more or lefts, 

They spent their lives upon the top of PINERO, ARTHUR In London, until 181G, when I^ord Exmoutb bom- 

high pillars. The best known is one 185 ;>, became an actor in 1874. and a barded Algiers and set free 1,200 prisoners, 
named Symeon, who in tho 6th century dramatic author in 1877. In 1803, dc- Even now, pirates are not unfrequently 
fa said to have lived for tliirty years on the parting from purely humorous comedy, he met with in the Indian and Chinese Seas, 
inmmit of a pillar about a yard in diameter, struck a new vein in " Tho Second Mr.s. PIR^US, the harbour and port of 
He removed auccesaively from one pillar Tanqueray," which he follow'd up with Athens, is distant from Uiat city abont 
to anoOier, always increasing the height, •• q'i,e Notorious Mi-s. Ebb.^mitli,” " The 6 miles. Tlio harbour was commenced 
W'hich in the last of them was 72 feet. Qay Lord Quex,” and otlier.^, which in about 450 B.O., and was for some time 
PHiLAES 0? HERCULES, the name spite of much adverse criticLsm, iiave connected with Athens by two walls, each 
given by the ancients to the two pro- given the author a foremost place among CO feet in height, enclosing a road between 
montories which are situated at tlie tho dramatisLs of to-day. them. 

entrance to tlie Mediterranean Sea, one PINK-EYE, a complaint which affects PISA, a town of Italy, situated on the 
on either side of the Straits of Gibraltar, horses. Ita symptoms resemble those of Arno, about 6 miles from the sea. It 
Their modern names are the “ Bock of fever, and it is usually accompanied by sn possesses a universitv, a magnificent 
Gibraltar” and" Mount Hacho.” Accord- inflammation of the eye-lids; hence its cathedral, and the famous canmanile 
ing to tradition, they were tom asunder name. known ns " tho leaning tow'cr.” In tho 

bv T.rerculofi. PINKIE, a village situated a few Rules Middle Ages, Pisa w'as a great seaport and 

PILLORY, an instrument of punishment east of Edinburgh. It was the scene of republic, and was finally conquered by 
formerly in use in England and some a battle in which the Duke of Somerset, Florence. Its commercial Importance has 
continental countries. It consisted of acting as regent for Edward VI., defeated disappeared, owing to the silting up of the 
a horizontal plank, supported upon a the Scots, 1647. The war was caused by Arno; population, 02,000. 
vertical post, the whole arrangement being Somerset trying to force tlie Scots to PISCI'NA. the name given to a shalloijr 
placed upon a raised platform. Into holes carry out tho terms of a treaty, by w'hich basin which is scon In ancient churches, 
cut in the plank the criminal'e head and Edward VL waa to marry Mary, .Queen built into the wan near an altar. It 
wristawerefixed, and be was then exposed of Scote, is usually provided with a canopy, apd 



WHO bhn<tea to receive the wr.tcr in 
whlj'a ttio ciialice is wa«1i$d ftfter Ute 
celtotibn of Uie Mass. It is still in tisc 
in Roman OnUiolic ehurches. , , , 

PISGAH. ft mounlfthi situated in l alcH- 
tins, a few miles to the east of the Dead 
Sea. From one of Its Rumnnte, Aionnt 
Mesm viewed the Prorniiied Ltmtl. 
^ISTOZ^t ft 

France, Spate, and Italy, worth liftoen or 
Bixicon Pliillinpfl. , , . , . 

iri'JN}AON ISLAND is Bttnatod in the 
Southern Faciiic Ocean, I'iO® west lonpri- 
tir! 3 . It was discovered in 17C0, and in 
17&0 was peopled by the mutineers of the 
Tha present population, wliich 
numbers ah cut 120, is dcsociulcd from 
the iuu!;Iztcrfl, who intermarried with 
TaL::;r.n r:,men. Owing to constant 
lntarma;-’Ir.:;3, tlie great majority of the 

£ recent ii/*;abitants are little better than 
nbr.eil:-3. 

riTCII, a glossy, black and very brittle 
Butetsnea, which is obtained by distilling 
weed, tar, coal-tar, etc. As a result of 
distillation a spirit is given off, and tbe 
solid cabstance known as pitch remains. 
Xt id used in caudEing the seams of 
ships, as fuel, and in tlie manufacture 
of asplialt and lamp black. Iiurgundy 
pitch is really a resin, and is obtained 
from the apruco-fir. 

PITCHBLENDE!, an oxide of 11 le 
rare mebil, tiranium. It is an opaque, 
brittle mineral, usually grcyish-black. 
It occurs but sparingly in nature, and 
generally In veiiu accompanied by ores 
of silver and lead. Austria is the principal 
source of .supply, but recently considerable 
quantities in association with other 
uranium coinpotmds have been found 
ftt St. Stephen’s, Oornw’aH. It was 
while experimenting with pitcrhblende 
that Professor and Madame Curie dis- 
covered radium. 

PITMAN, Sm ISAAC, &. at aYowbridge, 
1813, d. 1879, was the originator of a w ell- 
known Phonic system of shorthand. He 
was originally a school teacher, and 
published a treatise upon shorthand in 
183G. Later he abandoned teaching and 
became the head of the firm of Pitman 
and Sons. The publications of this firm 
are mainly connected with the Pitman 
Atethod, and the present popularity of 
:ho system is largely due to this fact, 
Several other systems are much simpler 
in chara c ter. 

PrPT, WILLIAM. Earl of Chatham, 
L In Cornwall, 1708, d. 1778, a brilliant 
statesman and orator, is often spoken of 
the ** Great Commoner.” Ho made 
nia reputation by his opposition to Walpole. 
In 1767 he became Secretary of State in 
thOc ministry of tlie Duke of Newcastle, 
and practically controlled the affairs of 
this country during the progress of the 
Seven years* War. In the dispute with 
the American Colonies he supported the 
claims of the Colonists. His last speech 
in the House of Lords was made on this 
subject, and during the course of it, he 
fell In a swoon and had to be carried 
from the House. His death occurred a 
low d^s later. 

PraT. WHXIAM (the younger), b. near 
Promley, 1759, d. 1806, the second son 
of the Earl of Chatham, w’as one of the 
most brilliant of English statesmen. He 
I^ame Premier at the ago of twenty-five, 
and remained in office until 1801. He 
power in 1804, and remained 
until his death. It fell to his lot to govern 
dangerous times of the 
French Revolution, and later lie became 
the great opponent of Napoleon. His 
ii;;me p^cy was firm almost to severity, 
wnlch he was compelled to wage 

tazation. in igoo Pitt succeeded iq 
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securing the union of the English and Irish 
Parliaments. He managed diis by whole- 
Hale bribery, bat whatever his methods 
with others, he was himself perfectly 
hutiest, and he died a comparatively poor 
man. It is said that his death was 
hastened by his failure to counteract the 
successes of Napoleon. “Roll up the 
map of liliu*ope,” he remarked after hear- 
ing of Napoleon’s victory at Austcrlltz. 

PITTSBURG, the “ Iron City,” Is one 
of tbe largest manufacturing towns In 
the United States. It is situated on the 
Alleghany River in the state of Pennsyl- 
vania, in a district exceptionally rich in 
coal, iron, oil, and natural gas. Pitteburg 
specialises in the manufacture of hard- 
ware and glass. Amongst many famous 
firms which have their head-quarters there, 
may be mentioned the Carnegie and West- 
inghousc linns ; population 330,000. 

PIUS IX., b. 1792, d. 1879, became Pope 
in 1846. Ilis period of office w?as marked 
by his unsuccessful efforts to bring about 
a union of the Italian Statis under papal 
supremacy. In 1870, on the withdrawal 
of the French garrison from Home, he was 
dc]irived of all temporal power. To his 
inllncnce was due the assembling of the 
Vatican Council in 1870, w'hich adopted 
the doctrine of the Infallibility of the Pope. 

PIUS X., b. nejir Venice, 1835, succeeded 
lioo XIIl., 1903. He was born in humble 
circumstances, r nd was for many years 
an obscure p:ui;ih priest. He eventually 
became bi.riiop of Mantua and, later, 
PatriJU'ch of Venice, but his election to the 
papal chair came as a surprise to most 
people. 

PIZAKRO, FRANCISCO, b, about 1476, 
d. 1541, a celebrated Spanish adventurer 
and the conqueror of X’eru, spent the c.iily 
years of his life aa a swineherd. He was 
with Bilbao when the Pacific Ocean was 
first seen by European eyes, and in 1524 
set sail from Panama and discovered Peru. 
Having obtained assistance from Fpain he 
conquered tliat country, and in 1031 
treacherously murdered the reigning Inca. 
Owing to a disagreement among the 
Spaniards, a sort of civil war arose and he 
was murdered. He was an exceedingly 
illiterate man, though possessed of con- 
siderable natural ability, and his dealings 
with the native population of Peru were 
characterise d by extreme barbarity. 

PLANCHETTE, a small heart-shaped 
piece of wood, mounted upon three legs, 
one of which is a lead pencil, and the 
other two ordinary supports provided 
with castors. It is used in spiritualistic 
si^anccfl, the operator placing hia iiand 
upon the wood and guiding it across a 
sheet of paper. Its movements have not 
been ox|dained, but Fpiritualists claim 
that the words which arc traced out by tlie 
lead pencil arc messages from the spirit 
world. 

PLANE-TRp:. a tree which grows in tbe 
temperate regions of the uortlicrn licini- 
sphere. It flourishes in the smoke of lar;;e 
tow’ns, and may readily be dislinguisJied 
by its bark which peels off during the 
autumn monthi?. The Tharae.s Embank- 
ment is lined with plane-trees, and many 
fine specimens may bo seen in other parts 
of Loudon. The timber of the older frees 
is used in cabinet w ork. 

PLANETS, the name given to Uiose 
bodies which revolve round the sun. 
Tlie” Major ” planets arc ci;.dit In number, 
Mercury, Venus, Earth, kbirs, Jupiter, 
Saturn, Uranus, and Neptune. The first 
mentioned six were known to the ancients ; 
Uranus was discovered in 17S1 and 
Neptune in 1846. The planets are more 
or less spherical bodies, which revolve 
round the sun in tilipUcal orbits, and iu 
addition possess a movement of rotation. 
They are non-luminoua bodies and shine 
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by rr fleeted light. Tlie “ Minot *’ planets 
arc much smaller bodies which have tlicir 
orbits between thi^se of Mars and Jupiter, 
The word planet literally means ** a 
w'andcrer,” and tbe name was given to the 
bodies because of their apparently erratio 
w anderings in the heavens. I he cause ol 
tlm wandering was made apparent when 
it was understood that the pJanets 
revolve round the sun, and not, as liie 
ancients believed, round the earth. ^See 
Solar System.) 

PLANTAGENET, GEORGE. See Clar- 
ence. Dvke of, 

PLANTAGENET, HOUSE OP, the 
name given to a line of kings who ruled 
over England from 1154 until 1399. Tliift 
first of the line was Henry II., the son 
of kfatilda, daughter of He.nry I. and 
Geoffrey of Anjou. Tlie word “ plan- 
tagenet “ is derived from ** plant* 
genista,'* (the broom-plant), a sprig 
of broom being the badge of the Bouse 
of Anjou, which Henry It. adopted. The 
last of the line, Ilicliard II., was deposed 
by Henry IV., the first of tlic Lancastrian 
line, and subsequently murdered. Tlie 
Plantagenet kings are often called Angerin 
Irings, as they derive their descent from 
(leoffrey of Anjou. 

PLANTAIN. See Banana. 

PLA£SY, ft tovvn situated in Iiulia, on 
a branch of the Ganges, about 100 milee 
north of Calcutta. It is famous a.s the 
scene of a battle fought in 1757, in whitU 
Clive defeated Surajah Dowlah, thft 
Nabob of Bengal. As a result of the 
battle, Bengal paired into the posaesfUnn 
of the English, and tlie foundation of oui 
Indian Empire W'as laid. 

PLASTER OP PARIS. Sec Gypsum. 

PLATTNOTYPE, a photographic process 
by which__vcry permanent prints are 
sc'ureu. ine paper used Is seusitl-ed 
with a chemical cont aining platinum, and 
after printing Is treated with a solution 
that causes the platinum to be deposited, 
and thus build up the picture. 

PLATINUM, a rare and valuable metal 
wliich is obtained principally from tlit 
Ural Mountains and ‘California. In its 
pure state it is a soft, whithih metal, much 
resemhlbig silver. It melts only at a very 
high temperature, does not oxItliKC when 
exposed to the atmosphere, and is not 
affected by the strongest acids. The 
crucibles and stills used in the manufacture 
of sulyhuri'^ acid are made of platinum, 
and it is also of considerable use in labora- 
tory work and in making electrical 
connections. 

PLATO, b. 429, d. 347 B.O., one of Uie 
greatest of the Greek pb.Uosopbcrs, wa* 
the founder of the riutonic School of 
I'hilosophy. Of his life but little is known ; 
he was a pupil of Socrates, and taught in 
Uie grove of Academua, at Athens. He 
spent some time in Sicily, and there 
incurred the displeasure of Dionysius of 
Syracuse, who sold him ns a slave. Be 
was, however, set at liberty, and returned 
to Athens. The greater port of his works 
arc expositions of tbe views of Socrates, 
and they are written in dialogue form, 
Tlie finest translation of his works is by 
the late Professor Jowett. 

PLATONIC LOVE, Uie name given to 
the friendship or love existing between 
a man and a w'oman, when that love is 
unaccompanied by any seiisiuil dcsiic. It 
was advocated by Ilato, hence its name. 

PLATYPUS. See Ornitfkirhynais. 

PLAYFAIR (LYON), BARON K in 
India, 1818, d. 1898 ; a great ciieml.'-t and 
prominent politician of Uie 19th century. 
Ho was a favourite pupil of the great 
Liebig, and enjoyed Uie confidence of the 
Princo Con.«ort. who gave him a Intgft 
share in managing Uie Great Exhibiti^ 
of I s:»I, The pri^ent system of managing 
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the CWil Service is largely the outcome of 
his incept ion. 

FUBEBISCim literally a decree of the 
people, is the name given to the taking 
of a general vote of the whole nation to 
decide some particular point in dispute. 
It is most commonly used in reference to 
certain elections held in France, notably 
that by which Kapoleon 111. was elected 
Emperor. 

PLEBS, OB PLEBEIANS, the free-born 
commons of Borne in its early clays, as 
opposed to the Patricians, who possessed 
all political privileges. Tiiey probably 
arose from Immigrants allowed to enter 
and settle in the city after its foundation 
and organisation, but exchided from 
political rights, although compelled to 
render military service. 

PLEDGE. See Commercial Dictionary. 

PLEI'ADES (a-des), in classical mythol- 
ogy, the name given to the seven daughters 
of Atlas, who died of grief and were placed 
as stars in the Leavens. The group 
of stars known as the rieiadea is a cluster 
of six small stars situated in the constella- 
tion Taurus. 

PLEVNA, a town of Bulgaria, situated 
about 90 miles north-cast of Sofia. It 
occupies an important strategic position, 
and is famous for the heroic defence made 
there by the Turks under Osman Pasha, 
1877. The Bussians unsucx’.essfully tried 
to take the town from July until December, 
and then Osman Pasha, after making a 
fruitless sortie, was compelled to surrender. 

PLIMSOLL, SAMUEL, h. at Brisiol, 
1824, d. 1898 ; did much to improve the 
lot of our sailors. He got the Merchant 
Shipping Act passed in 187G, by which a 
ship is prevented from sailing if deemed 
unsafe by the Board of Trade, and a mark 
firnown as the Plimsoll mark) is affixed to 
every Britisli sliip below whicli she must 
not sink in tiie water when loaded. 

PLINY (1) “ The Elder,” 6. in Italy, 23, 

4, 79 A.D., a celebrated Latin writer. His 
principal w’ork is a Natural History, in 
which he treats of many subjects, including 
Geography, Medicine, Astronomy and 
Botany. Pliny lost his life during the 
eruption of Vesuvius, He ventured too 
far up the mountain in liLs dc.sire to observe 
more closely the phenomena, and was 
destroyed. (2) " The Younger,” 6. 62, 
d. 113 a.D., the nephew and adopted son 
of the elder Pliny, was a distinguished 
Latin writer. The only works extant are a 
number of epistles, w’hich throw consider- 
able light upon the liistory of the period. 

PLOUGH MONDAY, the Monday after 
Twelfth Day, and the end of the Christmas 
holidays. On tiiis day, in old times, the 
labourers would get out their ploughs, with 
which they wciit from door to door 
soliciting contributions for their meiry- 
making. 

PLUMBAGO. See lilacklead. 

PLUSH, a kind of cloth which resembles 
velvet, but possesses a longer ])ile or nap. 
Bilk plush is made in large quantities at 
Lyons. In addition to silk, cotton, wool, 
goat's hair and eider-down are often used 
in the manufacture of plush. It is used 
for hats, various ornamental articles of 
wearing apparel for ladies, and for breeches. 

PLUTABCH, b. about 46 A.n., was 
ft celebrated Greek historian. His best 
known work is his Lives of Famous Greeks 
and Boxnans. These are forty-six in 
number, and are arranged for the sake 
of comparison in pairs, one Greek and one 
Boman. They form a most valuable addi- 
tion to the historical literature of the world, 
since most of ttie writings from which 
Plutarch obtained his facts have since 
been lost. 

PLUTO, HADES, or DH, In classical 
mytliology, the brother of Jupiter and 
l^eptnne, and the overlord of abpde of 
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the dead. He is represented os a voncr- 
ttble old man, carrying a two-pronged fork, 
and having a Uiroc-headed dog (Cerberus) 
at his feet. 

PLUTUS, in classical mytholof^, the 
god of riches. He was struck blind by 
Zeus in order that he might distribute his 
gifts blindly, to good and bad alike. 

PLYMOUTH, a seaport and important 
naval station, is situated upon Plymouth 
Sound, at the mouth of the Plym. With 
the adjoining towns of Devonport and 
StonehouKO it forms ** The Three Towns.” 
The naval dockyard is situated at Devon- 
port; at Stonehousc the Victualling Yard 
and Naval Hospital, and at Plymouth 
the Citadel. Plymouth Sound is protected 
by a breakwater which is nearly a mile 
long. (For y)Opulutioii. etc,, see p. 902.) 

PLYMOUTH BRETHBEN, a religious 
sect founded at Plymoutli, about 1830, by 
John Darby and others. Their beliefs are 
similar in some respects to those of the 
Calvinists. They do not possess salaried 
ministers, they baptise all their members, 
partake of the Lord’s Supper every 
Sunday, and in their meetings any member 
of the congregation is permitted to speak 
or offer prayer. There are at least Uiree 
distinct branches of the Jiretlircn, as they 
call themselves. The sect possesses 
followers in most of the British Colonies, 
in the United States, and in France and 
Switzerland. 

PNEUMATIC DESPATCH, the name 
given to the transmission of telegraph 
forms, etc., by means of compressed air. 
It is used in London to despatch forms 
from the central to the suburban ofTn ps. 
The conveying pipe is of lead, and passessejj 
a diameter of 2i inches. When the 
“ carrier ” or case has been placed in the 
tube, compressed air is admitted behind it, 
whilst the air is exhausted at the other 
end, and thus a velocity of over 25 miles 
an hour is obtained. There are about 
60 miles of these tubes in England, 40 
miles of which are in London. The system 
has been used to transmit mailbags from 
the General Post Office, Loudon, to 
Euston Station. Tlie system is also in 
use in various places of business to despatch 
bills, change, etc., from one part of a 
building to another. 

PNEUMATIC TYRES are in general use 
for tlie wheels of bicycles, motor cars, and 
other vehicles. Their advantage lies in tlie 
fact that the motion of a vehicle fitted with 
these tyres is much smoother than that 
resulting from any other method. Tliis i^ 
due to the perfect elasticity of the air witli 
which the tyres are filled. Tlie tyre 
consists generally of two separate tubes. 
The ixmer tube, composed of very flexible 
rubber, acts as the air chamber. The 
outer tube is of rubber applied to a strong 
canvas backing. It la really a circular 
band of the material with recurved edges. 
When the Inner tube has been fitted to the 
wheel this outer band is placed over it, 
and the curved edges fit into the inwardly 
curving edges of the rim. The filling of 
the inner tube with air causes it to press 
on tlie outer tube, brings tlie edge^j of the 
tyre and rim In close contact, and retains 
the whole in position. 

PO, the longest river of Italy, rises in 
the Alps and, after a coarse of about 400 
miles through the fertile plain of Lom- 
bardy, enters the Adriatic Sea. Owing 
to the quantity of mud brought down, 
the level of the bod is generally above tiial 
of the surrounding plain, and artificial 
embankments have been constructed. 
The principal tributary is the Ticino, and 
the chief towns on the Po are Cremona 
and T'urin. 

POCAHONTAS, an Indian maiden, tlie 
daughter of a chieftain of Virginia. Bhe 
displaj'^d great friendliness towards the 
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early English scttlonL and ftrentualty 
married one named Bolfe. She tdttir* 
wards came to England and died at 
Gravesend, 1617. (See Smith, Captain.) 

POK, EDGAR ALLAN, 5. at Boston, 
Massachusetts, 1809, d. 1849, a celebrarca 
American poet and writer. His writingfi 
are characterised by wonderful imagiiui- 
tion, but his life was completely spoiled 
by his vices. He was addicted to gauv 
bling and drinking, and he died from I hcv 
results of a drunken carouse. His bot 
known poem is ** The Raven.” " T'ho 
Fall of the House of Uslier," and ** 
Murders in tlie Rue Morgue,” are charac- 
teristic examples of his prose works. 

POETRY. It is almost impossible b'- 
obtain a satisfactory definition of poet'i , 
but the principal differences between ;t 
and prose are as follows : — It empk } s 
figurative language far more frequent';, 
and makes use of archaic words, gravu- 
matical constructions, and inversions in 
the order of words w hich are not permissible 
in good prose. It is metrical, each verse 
or line containing a definite number of 
“feet,” in which the accented Ryllab:eji 
occur in a partictilar order. It Is fre- 
quently rhymed, but rhymes are not a i 
essential characteristic. Poetry is of t-.j 
following kinds : — Dramatic, Epic, Lyr < •. 
Satirical, Didactic, I’astoral, and Elegiu •. 

POETS* CORNER is situated on tl ^ 
eastern side of the soutli transept of W& : 
minster Abbey. It contains memori.b 
tablets to many of our greatest poet. ., 
including Chaucer. Shakespeare, JouBo:t 
Spenser, Milton, Burns, Browning, ari'i 
Tennyson. There are also buried in tl ( 
Poets' Corner, in addition to some of tl r 
above, the following writers : — iMacuula. . 
Samuel Johnson, Dickens, and also tl ., 
musician Handel. 

POGROM. a Russian word moaniii f 
“desolation, devastation," applied to . 
massacre by the mob, such n» tho-i- 
recently perpetrated on the Jews i.^ 
certain Rus.sian cities, apparently at tl ‘ 
instigation of public olDcials. 

POISONOUS PLANTS. See Med. Die\ 

POITIERS, a town in the south wcf' 
of France, was formerly the capital ( .f 
Poitou. It was the scene of u battle, 135t>. 
in which the Black Prince defeated Kir),.; 
John II. of France. It afterward*- 
becamo a stronghold of the Huguenotd . 
population 40,000. 

POLA. the principal naval station c* 
Au.stria, is .situated on the coast of tic 
Adi'iiitic Sea, in tlie province of Istria ; 
population 40,000. 

POLAND, the name now given to r* 
province of Russia, was during the Middl 
Ages one of the most powerful states t ’ 
C<jntral Europe. It then included i 
large portion of what is now Russia, ; 
portion of Eastern Prussia, and the pro 
Vince of Galicia in Austria. Poland 
appears as an important state about tli^» 
lOLli century, and reached the height of 
its power iu the ]3tb and 14th centuries, 
T’he capital was Cracow and afterwards 
Warsaw. Its destruction was caused 
largely by internal political and religious 
dissensions. The partition of Poland 
occurred at the end of the 18th century, 
its territory being divided between 
Russia, Prussia, and Austria. This wa« 
not accomplLslied without strenuous op- 
position on the part of the Poles, under 
the leadership of Kosciusko. Bussiai. 
Poland, although in a chronic state of 
political dissension and discontent, is one 
of the most prosperous provinces of the 
Knipii'O. The chief towns are Warsaw,, 
the capital, and Lodz, a towm of on*' 
street, six miles in length, on each side of 
which arc hundreds of cotton-mills. Aren 
9.000 square milca ; population aboq^ 

million^. 
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POLTCABP, 6. in Asia Minor, 69, d. 155, 
one of tlic most famous of the early 
Christian Fathers. Tolyt-arp was a disciple 
of the apostle John, and suffered martyr- 
dom at Smyrna, at which place he had 
been head of tlie Church for many years. 
An •* Ffustle to the Philippians " written 
by him is still in existence. 

POLYGAMY, the state of marriage in 
which a man possesses more than one wife. 
It is commonly practised in eastern 
countries, and is recognised by the 
Mohammedan religion. The Old Testa- 
ment does not prohibit polyganay, and 
both the patriarchs and the kings of 
Judah and Israel practised it. In the 
time of Clirist it seems, how’cvcr, to have 
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POLAR EXPLORATION. Refer to ! ti (If. r. 

POLAR LIGHTS. iSce Auwra JSarcnli.t. 

POLAR REGIONS. See Arctic and 
Antarctic, 

POLDER, the name given in Holland 
find Belgium to a piec^ of reclaimed 
marsh land, which lies below the level of 
the sea. A polder is surrounded by a 
stone dyke and tlie water is pumped from 
it by machiucry, which is driven by a 
windmill. 

POLECAT, an animal of the wea.se! 
family, found in the temperate parts of 
Kuroi)e. During the day it sleeps in its 
hiding-place, sallying forth at night to 
plunder dove-cots or hen-housfes, or to 

seek its prey in a rabbit warren. It , - . . 

destroys all tlie small animals that come j disappeared amongst the Jews. Tiie laws 
in its way, Should it enter a hen-honKo j of all European countries treat polygamy 
not a hen vvould be left alive in the | ss a crime, and the only s^t which has 


morning. It is notorious for its fetid 
smell. See Ferret. 

POLE STAB. the nearest prominent 
star to the nortli pole of the heuven.s, a 


ft Jvocated it of recent years is that known 
as the Mormons, who have their head- 
(luartcrs at Salt Lake City, Utah. In 
181)0 the Government of the United 


point vertically above the north pole of i States intervened, and made the practice 
the earth. The polcwtar is the brii/htest i iUctfai. 


star in the constellation Ursa iJinor 
(Little Bear), and its mean distance from 
the actual pole is at present about 
Owil); 


POLYNESIA, the name given to the 
whole of the islands of the I’acific Ocean 
which lie between the meridians 110* W- 


degroas. Owing to the precession of the and 180" W. There arc many groups, of 
equinoxes tiiis distance varies, though the I w liich the moat important are the Samoan, 
chau'.'c is very slow. j 'J on'm, Sandwich or Hawaiian, Ladrone, 

POLICE. The modern police force in ' raroliue, and Marquesas groups. The 
England .established by fc^ir Robert | toial area of ’‘olynesia Is about 11,000 
Peel, 3829. The arrangement for main - 1 .square miles, and the population, which 
kaining order previous to that date was | is mainly of Malay extraction, 265,000. 
in the hands of the Pheriff.s, and was of I The islands are, generally speaking, under 
mo.st inadequate character. ‘J'he police | thejirotection cither of Germany, France, 


of the variouscountiesof I Jngland are under 
the control of a joint committee, elected 
partly from the members of tlie County 
Council and partly' from the justices of the 


or Great Britain 
POLYPHE 'MUS, in e]a.*^8ical mythoh^gy, 
the son of I’oseidon (Neptune), and the 
chief of the Cyclops. He was of gr-*at 


peace of tlie county. The Metro])o!itan { size and po.s.ses.scd but one eye, which was 

" - ' placed in the middle of his forelu'ad. 

Ll 5 ^sscs, when wrecked upon the coa.st of 
.Sicily, in which island I’olypliemus d”.elt, 
was confined in a cave by the monster, 
from whom he cu'itrived* to escape by 
making him drunk and burning out his 
single eye wliUc he was in yirofound sleep. 

POMEGRANATE. the Huit of a tree 
which grows in nortliern Africa and 
soutliern Europe. Tlie fruit, which 
about the size of an orange, contains a 
large number of reddish seeds, each con- 
tained in a separate cell. It has never 
become a popular fruit in this country. 
The rind contains tannin, which is used 
in the manufacture of Morocco leather. 

POMPADOUR, 6 . in Paris, 1721, d. 17C4, 
was the most celebrated of tlie mistresses 
of Louis XV. She was of humble birth, 
but possessed remarkable beauty. From 
174.'» until her death she exercised 
in French politics enormous influence, the 
evil effects of which can scarcely be o\cr- 
rated, 

POMPEII, a town of Italy, whicli was 


Fon.'c is under the direct control of Uie 
Ifome Office. Ireland possesses two 
distinct forces, the Dublin Metroimlitau 
Force and the Royal Irish Constabulary, 
tile latter being a semi-military organisa- 
tion. The total number of polU^e in Eng- 
land and Wales is about 40,000. Refer 
to “ Police ” in Iiulr.r. 

POLITICAL ECONOMY. Thus science 
has been defined in various ways. Accord- 
ing to John Stuart Mill it is the science 
which treats of the nature of wealth, and 
the laws which govern its production and 
di.stribution. Of the many works written 
on the subject, Adam Smith's “ Wealth 
of Nations,” and John Stuart Mill's 
‘‘Principles of Political Economy,” deserve 
special mention. 

POLITICS, the science of national 
gqycrnment, which treats of the principles 
tliat should underlie the reguIation.s for 
securing order, individual liberty, and the 

G eneral interests of tlie commonwealth, 
t may be divided into Home or Domestic 
politics and Foreign politics. The latter 
concerns itself with the “ Balance of 
Power ” omongst the important states of 
the world with a view to the maintenance 

of peace and national independence. Tlio . , 

word is also used to denote the opinions i vations were conimenced c* Pomp* ii, i 748, 

of an individual ui»on the various 1 and since ISTb iiave boon carried on with 
I'tominent questions affecting llie welfare ! gn-evt regularity, so ihat now a large 

' portion of the town bus been exi>osed to 
POLLARDINQ, the name given to the ' view’, 
operation of lopping off the poll or top j POMPEY, surnamed " The Great,” 
ironi a tree. TTie trees most commonly b. 106, d. 48 B.C., was one of the greatest 
treated In this way are Gio willow and i Roman soldiers, lie saw much service 
the poplar, and when so treated they are ' in Italy, Greece, and Asia Minor, and met 
kno^ MpoWardi. | with almost uninterrupted success. In 

™ PoUui. 62 B.c. he formed, with (;a‘6ar and Crossus, 

Sat Marco Polo. the first triumvirate. W'hilst C.'eaar was 

m.arriagc in engaged in Gaul, Poropey, os the loader of 
^ W(^an p^essc.s more than one the aristocratic party, w’os almost absolute 
® I *'“*?.*■ Rome. On tho outbreak of Uie 
_ X. .. .. . . two rlval.s, Pompey 

and thence to (Jreece. 
■h.'ir'iaiia, 48 B.O., by 


overwliclmed by volcanic ashes during 
an eruption of 'Vesuvius, 79 a.p. It is 
situated at Use foot of Mount Vesuvius, 
on ilie shore of the Bay of Naples. Exca- 


practice among the Britons, and ] civil war between Uie 
BCM 1 . 0 ^ V countries In all ! tied to Brundi'*ium, nr 

Pl^ei have observe,, the .san>e tl/ng. ; Re was defeafed ut V] 


Caesar, and fled to Egypt, where he was 
foully murdered by order of I’tolemy 
XIT, 

PONDICHERRY, the capital of tho 
French possessions in India, is situateal oti 
the east coast of that country, about 
90 miles south of Madras. It was acquired 
by the French in 1G72, and haa been 
captured by tlie British on three t>ccaRion«i ; 
it was finally restored in 1S16 : population 
about 50,000. 

PONTIFICAL, a book which contains 
the variou.s services of the P.oman Catholic 
Church. In addition to the prayers to bo 
recited, tlicrc is also in the pontifical a 
minute description of the ceremonies to 
be observed. The present pontifical was 
drawn up by Pope Clement VIII., 1596. 

PONTINE MARSHES, a marshy district 
forming part of the Campagna ^ P.oma, 
which is situated between Romo and tlje 
coast. Efforts have been made without 
success to drain the district, and at the 
present time it is used almost entirely as 
a grazing ground for cattle. 

PONTIUS PILATE. Roman governor 
(“procurator”) of Juda‘a from 26 to 
36 A.D. His official re.Ridcncc was at 
Cmsarca, but he generally visited Jeru- 
Salem at the great feasts, lie had little 
scruple about offending the Jews’ religious 
susceptibilities, and this, together with his 
exactions, caused many outbreak.^, the hj.-t 
of which brought about his recall. In all 
probability be committed suicide, 

PONTOON, ft sort of boat, w Ldch is used 
to support a temporary military bridge. 
In the British army the pontoon used w 
a flat-bottomed boat, which is made in two 
or three sections to facilitate transporta- 
tion. 

POONA, th? capital of a district of India 
of the same name, situated on ii;*‘ 
western Ghats, about 80 miles south-eas-t 
of Bombay, at an altitude of 2,000 feet. 
It is tlie seat of the Bombay government 
during the hot F-3ason, and an important 
military centre ; population 110,000. 

POPEk ALEXANDER, b. in London, 
1088, d. 17i‘, a celebrated English poet, 
lie spent many year? ''f his life at Twicken- 
ham. Pope was a master in tlie construc- 
tion of the heroic couplet, and his poems 
arc written in this metre. For example — 

IJomair and shame from no coudition 
rise, 

Act well your part, there all the honour 
lies. 

His works include “ Tlie Dunciad,” 
“ Essay on Oiticisin,” “ The Rape of the 
Lock,” *' Es^ay on Man,” and translations 
of the “ Iliad ” and “ Odyssey.” 

POPE JOAN. (See Joan, Peye ) 

POPE. THE, is tho title bestowed upon 
the Bishop of Rome, the Head of tho 
Roman Catholic Church. The members 
of this Church regard the Pope as tho 
successor of Saint Peter, and as Clirist’o 
Vicar on earth. In 1870 the Vaticau 
Council, composed of Roman Catlioiic 
bishops from all parts of the world, dccre»jd 
the *' Infallibility of the Pope.” whi-rcby 
his definition of a doctrine td talih or 
morals is held to be nec\‘>*sarily true and 
j binding on all Cl.ristians. c the 11th 
century, the election of Pope lias been in 
the hands of the cardinals, who usid to 
a.ssemble in the to^vn at which the death of 
the Pope has CM.'curred, and prciceed to 
elect his successor. The election j.mw 
takes place at the Vatican, the i'oi'e's of- 
ficial residence. When the election CK'curt-, 
all persons but tiie carJin.il.s arid a few 
officials are excluded from tho bulhllng,' 
the cardinals are tsulated In small com- 
partments and a ballot is taken daily, iu 
aljsolute silence, until eotno ono person 
obtiiius a two-thirds majority of ilic voUs 
ca-^t. 'Tlic flections are o<'-\»si(ui.»l!y very 
protected ; lli.at whi. li ciclfd in il:«; elec- 
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tloa of riua VII., 1790, was nnrcad over 
»ix inontlu. Tho Tope in toe Middle 
A;?oa cxeroiscd considerable temporal 
power in Italy, but in 1S70, when tliat 
country was united under one king, he 
waa deprived of his temporal kingdom, 
Klnoe that date tho Popes have refused to 
recognise the king of Italy, and of tlioir 
own free will have remained witJiin the 
Vatican walls from their election until 
dc»ath. 

POPINJAY, the name originally of a 
parrot, but commonly used in Knglaiid 
during the Middle Ages, as the name of 
tlio mark or target set up in archery 
contests, and consisting of a niwe of viood 
ornamented witli feutiiers. wool, etc. 

POPISH PLOT. See Oat^‘s 

POPLIN, a fabric made with tureads Of 
silk one way, and worstiui the otlior, 
cotton or liax replacing the silk m tlio 
cheaper kinds. Introduced into ircland 
bv rrcncli refugees, the niaimfaefnre took 
root in DubUn. the demand for poplin 
ia very fluctuating. Pigured fioplins are 
verv e(Tec{ive for decorative purposed. 

PORCELADI. l=eeP(d/<*ry. 

PORPOBfi, » mamma! fjclonging to tho 
same family as tlie dolphin, and often 
seen olT our co;<sts. It i.s about 5 or 6 
fiK)t long, and when present is visible at 
intervals, ftcing of.'iged to come to the sur- 
face to breathe. r(>ipoise^ are often seen 
ia pursuit of <0io.d.s of herring, iiilchard, 
or mackrj-f.'l, among which they commit 
great hav<,)C.. 

POST ARTHUR situated at the 
Bouthern e.itrernity of Liao-Yang Penin- 
Bulft, upon a harbour which is free from 
ico the wfiolo year round. It was taken 
from the Chinese by the Japanese In 1891, 
but tlicy were compelled to relinquish the 
prize by a coalition of Russia, Germany, 
and J-'rance. In 1898 Russia took 
pod.sedsion of the fil.ice and made it one 
of the strongest fort.res.ses in Uie world. 
It was besieged by the. Japanese in 1904, 
aiid taken after a terrible struggle Jan- 


PORTO RICO, tlic most easterly of tlie 
"roup of West Indian lalamla known aa the 
Greater Antilles, hiw been, since 1898, 
under the protection of tlie United State.s. 
Previous to that date it was a Spanish 
posseasion, and during the 10th century 
the scene of almo.<<t coatinua) rebellion. 
Tho productions include coHee, sugar, 
und tobacco. Area 3,500 square miles ; 
population nearly a million. 

PORT ROYAL, a well-fortified naval 
.stiition in Jamaica, on the end of the spit 
of land which, jutting out to tlie west, 
forms tlic harbour of Kingston. A great 
earthquake in 1C92. and hurricanes and 
conflagrations since, have reduced it to 
.i mean place of 1200 inhabitants. 

PORT SAID is situated at tlie northern 
end of tho Suez Canal. It is a port of call 
for steamers, and an important eoaling 
station ; population 37.000. 

PORTSMOUTH, the principal naval 
station, and the strongest fortress in the 
Uritish Isles, is situated on an island off 
the coast of Ham]>shire. It possesses 
a naval dockyard and a good harbour. 
Spithead, which lies between the town 
and the Isle of Wight, form.s a roatr- 
nificent anchorage for tho ships of the 
navy, (For populntion, etc., scop. 902.) 

PORTUGAL occupies the weetern 
portion of the Iberian Peninsula. The 
country is generally mountainous, ilie 
only considerable tracts of plain being 
towards tlie sontli. Portugal was, during 
the 15th and 16th centuries, one of the 
greatest maritime countries of Euro[>c; 
but since then, owing to the indolence of its 
inhabitants, it has fallen from its high 
position. It exports wine, sardines, cork, 
fruits and copper. The government, 
which is a limitcii monarchy, has im head 
quarters at Lisbon, and the only other 
town of importance ia Oporto. Area 
35,000 square mUcs ; population about 
5^ iniliion.S. 

PORT WINE, a rich, heavy viine. is 
exported from Portugal. Its colour 


uarv 1st, 1905. (See War, liusso-Japane^ne). vanes according to its age, from red to a 
PORTCULLIS a heavv iron grating, tawny brown. In the 18th century, when 
whif’h vvis formerly ii.sod ns a gate to s j the supplies of French wine were shat off 
ca-^itic. It w'as so constructed that it j from this country, port wa.s the fashionahle 
could bo raised or lowered, and it was ! drink, but it^ popularity has declined of 
provide-i along lower edge with spikes, i recent years. It Is still the wine com- 
whicli I'fnetralcd the ground when it was ! moiily presented for Jnvalids. Much of 

dropped. ■<! - i- — «- 


PORTE, SUBLIME, the name applied to 
the (_1 ovonirnent of tlio Ottemau Kmpire, 
or to the Empire itself. It is a French 
translation of the oflioiiil Turkish name. 


the chc;ip port is merely crude spirit 
coloured with tho iuj.*o of elder-berries. 

POSEIDON, in Orcek mythology, ttic 
lord of the aeaa, corresponding to the 
Homan god Neptune. He was tlie Bon 


“ Bribi Ali,” literally “ the high gate.*’ | fiaturu and tiie brotlier of Zeus and 


Tho name derives its origin from the fa<rt 
that ill forni'jr times justice was adminis- 
tered at the gates of the palace. 

PORTLAND CEMENT, an ortifl.-inl 
product po called because it riMmibles 
Portl iixl stono in colour. 6eo 

PORTLAND. ISLE OF, a peninsula 
which ia situated on the coaat of Dorset. 
It contains enormous quant itio.s of ex- 
cellent building stone, and ia the site of 
« convict prison. The breakwater, which 
is the largest of its kind in England, m in 
two portions, the inner being about fir>0 
yarda in length and tiic outer over 2,000 
yards ; population 15,000. 

PORTLAND VASE. a famous vase which 
was clis(‘ovprod in Home, 1030. It is cf 
blue cat glass and stands ten Inches in 
height, and it derives ite name from the 
fa^t that it was purchased by the Portland 
family and presented to the British 
Museum. In 1845 it was smashed by a 
madman, but it has since been cleverly 
repaired. 

PORT MAHON, a naval eenport of the 
bland of Minorca. It is situated upon 
u magnificent liarbonr, and is used by tho 
Ppanish antiiorities as a quarantine 
fiction ; population IS, 000, 


I’lutc. lie is represented as a venerable 
old inan carrying a trident, and usually 
accompanied by a dolphin or a horse. 
D ia jiahico w as in the deptli of the sea, over 
which hia chariot was drawn by horses 
with brazen hoofs and golden inaneR. 
'I’iio waves beeiinc calm at his approach, 
and around his chariot gambolled the 

donirerjs of tho sea. 

POSITIVISM, or POSmYE PHILOSO* 
PHY, tlie system of Auguedo Comte, a 
Vrcudi pliilosopher. He may bo .said to 
have prepared tlio way for Use recon- 
rtinjrtion of society after the great up- 
ho.iVal of the r rendi I’cvolution. Any one 
coiujiaring the lot of a workman in 1906 
with tliiit of hi.-; feliow of 1800 cannot fail 
to observe tho ituincn.ae superiority of the 
former. The teaching of Comte jircpared 
the way for the recognition of tho fact 
that capital must do ita duty by labour, 
and labour mast acknowledge a duty to 
the society which provides it with work. 
His ottempted religious system was* a. 
failure from the first, but it mads tho way 
clearer for a right conception of man’s 
dutv to man. 1 ^ Comte^ Auguste. 

POSSE COMITATUS, tlie power ” or 
“ force of t!>o coiuity.” It coa>n'j;ts of aU 


men between the age of fifteen and fevenbr 
who may be called on by the sheriff to nid 
in putUng dnwm riot or in aBslsting him 
to e.xecute a wtiu 

POSSET, a hot drink taken on going to 
bed, generally for cold.s. It is couipos^ed 
of hot milk curdled with wine, strong tJt, 
or vinegar, spiced and sweetened. 

POSTAL UNION, an a.Asociation em- 
bracing all tlie chief countries of the 
world, who.Ro aim it is to consider and 
simplify postal tariffs and regulations as 
lielween tlie different countries. Its ffivt 
meeting was in 1871. and it has done good 
work in unifying charges and facilitating 
the carriauc of postal matter. 

POST-OBIT BOND. See CommereiaX 
Din ion art/. 

POSTULATE, an assumption which 
must be admitted before argument is 
potwible, e.g., Uiat the human will Is free, 
before arguing on the claims of duty. 

POTATO, a valuable tuber-bearing 
plant wtiico is a native of Axaerica. It 
was introduced into Europe during the 
16th century, and h now v^ extensively 
cultivated. It is used as a foodstuff, and 
from it dtarcb and alcohol are obtained. 
The extraction of alcotiol from the potato 
is an important industry in Germany. 
Totatoos repeatedly grown on the same 
ground from their own buds develop 
disease. Enormous prices are often paid 
for new sorts obtained directly from the 
seed of an old plant. 

POT-POURRI, a mixture of sweet- 
smelling herbs, placed In a vase or box, 
and intended to diffuse a pleasant aroma 
through a room. It ia also the name 
given to a sort of .stew in which meat ami 
vegetables are cooked together; and lastly 
to a medlev of mu.sioal tunes. 

POTSDAM. a town of ITuasia, Is sitimfed 
some 16 miles south-west of lU^rliu. It 
contains several palact-ta, Including the 
Sarts-Souci and Marble Palaces, all of 
which are the property of the reigrting 
family of Pru.ssiri ; population 60,000. 

POTTER, PAUL. b. in Holland, 1625, 
d. 1654, a famous Dutch animal painter. 
The Royal Gallery at the Hague contains 
several of his works, notably that known 
as '* Paul Potter’s Bull.” 

POTTERIES, a district of North 
Stafford-shiro, known as “The Five 
Town.s,“ In which the pottery Industry 
is carried on. These towns are Htoke, 
nanloy, Rnrslem, Longton and Newc4x.‘<tle. 

POTTERY. The terra pottery is applied 
both to articles made clileily of clay and 
to the processes of manufacture. The 
actual substances used vary nccor^g to 
the kind of ware to be made, but Uiey are 
generally a mixture of clay and sind 
flint or felspar. lu the manufacture of 
porcelain, kaolin or china-clav ia the 
chief ingredient. The reijuireJ mixture 
Laving been made, it Ls then turned in(o 
the right shape eitlicr by moulding or l.y 
working on a lathe. I’ho sliriped article 
is then dried and baked into a sort of 
*' blscuit-wmre," wliich is hard but porous. 
Upon this ware tho pattern is now printed 
or painted, and the ware thus decorated 
Is again placed in the furnace to fix the 
colours. It has yet to be glazed or 
enamelled. Common pottery is often 
glazed whilst it is being baked. Salt is 
Uirown into the vessel holding tlio pottery 
and Is decomposed, the sodium combining 
with the silica and forming a fuiily 
satisfactory ^laze. In the case of porcelain, 
the glazing is done by dipping the article 
into a mixture of water and ground felspar. 
Tlie chief centres of tho porcelain Industry 
in England are Worcester and Derby. 
(Joalport is also sUll engaged in the 
manufacture. 

POTWALLCPERS, a rortafn class of 

voters in certain En^Ush bprouglts before 
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the Reform A. t of 1S32. Tl»e terra is 
derived from ?)c/ end wallop, ** to boil,” 
the right to vote being restricted to such 
as cooked their own food in a llreulace of 
chelr own, 

POUNDS, JOHN, a Bljocrnnker, who 
may be cortsidcred the founder of the 
.'Jtgged-school. He lived at Tortt'-raonih, 
and for twenty years (18‘JO-1S10) tauLrht 
the Blum children, as he worked. 11 is 
oxamjiie led to the opening of other similar 
^ehools, and eventually to ttie formation 
of the ihijr/ed School Union. 

POUND STERLING. The word ” ster- 
ling ” ift saitJ to be derived from “Easter- 
ling,’' a name for the German.^ wlio traded 
o much with England in tlie li’Ui and 
i 3th centuries. Tlicir money was of great 
tiurity ; hencje it was usual for the seller 
;o stipulate for a payment in pence or 
pounds “sterling,” and the word lias 
j.urvived ns the epithet forstandard mouev. 
_POUSSIN, NICHOLAS, 6. in Normandy, 
d. ICG.j, a celebrated French artist. 
He spent the greater jiart of hia life in 
Horae, but during a s’fort time spent in 
i’aria os court painter he decorated the 
(gallery at the Louvre. 

POWELL, BADEN. Sec Ihnkv-PowdL 
POYNINGS’ LAW. or Statute of Dro- 
f.'heda an Act of tlie Irish Parliament 
passed in 1496, when Sir Edward I'oynings 
'/as king’s depury of Ireland. The law 
enacts that ail laws in force in England 
lould also be in force in Ireland ; that 
t JO Irish parliament should iu>t sit without 
i le consent of tiie King of England uud 
Ids council ; and that it should take no tdli 
: ito consideration before it had been 
approved by tlie English council. 

, POYNTER. SIR EDWARD JOHN, h. at 
! arts, 1839 ; president of the Eoyol 
Academy and Director of the National 
ijallcry. He first exhihited in 
Israel in Egypt,” “ The Catapnlt." “ The 
Ibis (Jirh" and “Atalanta’a Race,” ore 
florae of his cliief picturo.s. He has v. oi ki.'d 
hrgelv in watcr-erdoun;. 

PRAGMATIC SANCTION, an agreement 
ruade by a soveroigo witti the nc-igiibourhig 
Mates regarding the succeAsion after his 
death. It is used with particular reference 
to an agreement made between Charles VI. 
cf Austria and the various European 
p 'wers, by the terms of which his daughter 
ilaria Tljcres,a wits to succeed Iiim. 0 
h » death, the Elector of Ravaria an 
iicderick II. of Pru.si?ia attempted t 
obtain possa^sion of some of tfie Austrlii 
-litory, and Uie ffeven Years’ ^Vu 

C’.sued. 

PRAGUE, the capital of Bohemia i 
P<!a.ateti upon the Moldau, a trilmtary t 
toe Tilbe. It is the ceulrc of a larg 
r7..tnufacturirig district, iu wliicb are pre 
docod sugar, beer, brandy, porcelain, clas 
kinds of textiles ; populatio 

PRAXIT ELES i'e!-e;s), cue of the great 
Cst of Greek sculptors, jirohably (lourislie, 
about 400 B.C. K.xarnpIcN of his work tna 
feti!) lie seen at the Louvre, at the Vaiicaii 
and in Idoronee, l)ut his most celel '-ale, 
Wc"k, *• Aphro.lite of ('ui.ii:;,” was do.- 
troyed in a fire at CondUntinorile duriu 
tlo' Cth ceuturv. 

PRAYIKC-WHEEL. a rneclianicnl cor 
trrarico to Wiiich prayers or religion 
vv.-itlng.s arc attached. It takes the fcri 
Oi K revolving wheel or of a cylinder wfuc 
on a pivot. Arno:. 
Auddfusts, espcci.iijy those of Tibet, cm- 

' to 14^0 occuri'Uijco ol tlji 


equinoxes each year a little 6c/crc the 
point on Uie ouIipUc where tliey fell Uie 
previous year. The entire revolution of 
the equinoxes takes about 25.000 yean*. 

PRECTOUS STONES. Pec Corns. 

PREDESTINATION. “ The doctrine of 
Calvin and the Calvinists is that from all 
eternity God predestinated a certain fixed 
number of individuals, irrcKpective of 
anytliing in them, to final salvation and 
glory ; and that all others are either 
predestined to damnation, or, at least, so 
left out of God’s decree to glory, that they 
must inevitably perish.” CDr. Harold 
Browne on Art. xvii. in the lYayer Book.) 

PRESBYTERIANISM. Refer to Index. 

PRESCOTT. WILLIAM HICKLEMG. b. 
at Salem, Ma.sa., 179G, <1. 1859, a famous 
American historian. His works on ” The 
Reign of Ferdinand and Isabella,” “ Tire 
Conquest of Mexico,” and ” The Conquest 
of rcru,” based largely on original docu- 
ments obtained from Spain, are lucidly 
written, and frequently attain a lofty 
grandeur of style. During the whole of 
his literary career ho was forced to employ 
a reiiiler to nssid him, owing to partial 
blindness from an .accident received while 
an un(lc,rL'r:i<iuate at Harvard. 

PRESIDENT OF U.S.A.. THE, s elected 
for a term of four years by presidc-nlial 
electors, who are themselves elected by 
Uic people of no various States, Uie 
number of presidential electors from each 
State coinciding with the niimticr of 
Senators and Congressmen representing 
that State. The prosiderjt iscommandcr- 
iu-eliief of tlie army and navy ; he is 
empowered to grant n?prieve.s and pardons, 
to make, with the concurrence of a te o- 
thirda majority in tiic Senate, forcigu 
treaties, and to suggest new laws; he lias, 
moreover, in !iis tiand s tlie nppointnuuit 
to numerous state oUkrs. (For list of 
” rre-.;ih*i\ts” refer to hitlt r). 

PIi£3S-G ANQ. From K i rg .Tohn's reirm 
to that of William IV. it wins customary, 
during war-time, to press men by force 
into tiic army or navy in (irler to increase 
the figliting strength. Bodka of men, 
known ns prcs.-^-gangs, each under the 
command of a lieutenant, viere empowered 
to seize and enlist suiuiblo men, nolens 
volens. From 16SS onward.'! this system 
was chiedy employed on behalf of the 
navy. Often the press-cang went down to 
aotno groat seaport an*! boarded all the 
merchant shijis lying at anchor, in order 
to coUect sailors for the royu! navy. It 
was not unusual for the sailor? of" some 
merchant ve.ssel. jimt returning liome after 
I a long voyage, to be forced on board n 
man-of-w ;r waiting in harbour to make up 
its comjilenieut. 

PRESS, LIBERTY OF. Rcf-r to Imlfx. 

[ PRESTER JOHN. During the Middle 
I Ages them was a belief current in Europe 
> that a Christian king who ha>i styled 
himself I’resbytcr or rresicr .lohii, 
governed vast possessions in Central Asia. 
About 1191), a letter reputed to have been 
sent by him to Manuel Comnn .uia, emperor 
of the East, circulated through Euroi*e. 
Wonderful tales were told of his v-Lsdom 
and the splendours of his court, but his 
ideuriiy has never been establisiied. In 
the l4Ui century, the ('liristiau king of 
Abyssinia became coidouuded with this 
fabulous potentate. 

I PRESTON, a town at the mouth of the 
nibble, Lancashire. It is an important 
railway centre, and tiio dreilging of the i 
river has given a strong impetus to its i 
growing shipping-trade, t'otton pooiLs 
are manufactured and coal exported. 
Here, in 1 048, the SoottLsh royal Uts were 
crushed by Cromwell; the town gave 
its support to the Old I’rctendt'T In 1715, 
and to t;ic Young Frctciulor in 1715, 
(l or bopulatica, etc,, see i>. 902.) 
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PBEST0HFAII8, a small town near 
Edinburgh, where, in 1745, 1’rince Charlca 
Edward, Uio Young I'rctendor, defeated 
a British force under General Cope. 

PRESUMPWVE HEIR. t!.o person who, 
should the existing holdei' of projtorty die, 
would at once succeed, but whose tiile 
may be nullified by the birth of a child to 
the existing poaseasor. Thus a brother 
may lose his rights by the birth of a cliiiil 
to his elder brother, or a daughter by the 
birtii of a son to her parents. 

PRETENDER. THE OLD. James Francis 
Edward, b. at St. James’s I'alacc 1G88, 
d. 17G6, son of James II. and kLary of 
Modena. When Jame-s II. fled from JAig- 
land his son wa.? sent to France, and there 
brought up under the protection of Louis 
XIV., by whom he was proclaimed king 
of England on the deatli of his fr.Uier. 11 Ls 
adherenls, known as Jacobites, called him 
James but ho is u-snally styled The 
Old Pretend, a word meaning “Claimant.” 
In 1715 a rebellion was raised in kScotlanJ 
and the north nf England on liis behalf, 
but it w'as easily suppressed. 

PRETENDER, THE YOUNG, Charle.<i 
Edward Stuart, 6. at Borne. 1720, d. 1788, 
son of " the Old Pretender ” and gramCson 
of James II. of England. In 1745 l;e 
raised a rebellion in Scotland and claimed 
the English throne on beiialf of his fatiu r. 
His genial personality gained him n:s!:y 
adherents in Scotland. He defeaieii a 
royal army under General Cope at Prfe^ton- 
pans, and marched his forces into England, 
lie got as far south as Derby, and thou 
finding Idtnself unsupported by the Eng- 
lish he reluctantly retraced hia steps. 
He was followed by an army under the 
Duke of CuinheAand, and totally defeated 
at Culloden Moor in 174(). After exciting 
udxentiirea he escaped to tlio Continent 
and settled at Rome, where he died 
prematurely from the effeci.H of alcohol. 

PRETORIA, the seat of the povenimcnt 
of the Transvaal Colony. It was founded 
by the Boers in 1855, and nair.eil after 
l^rctorius, the first prcsi«ient of the Tran.s- 
vaal Republic. It w.*., iiitered by the 
British troops under Lord Roberts. Ctli 
June, 1900, and wits tlie head-quarters of 
the invading army till the close of the war. 
It is built on the rectangular S3'.itcm, and 
has fine government buildings. 

PRETORI AN GUARD, a powerful force 
of pic’Kod Rtiinan soldiers, formed by the 
F.mpcror Augustus C.Tsar for his personal 
protection an-1 for the maintenance of 
his power. In time, this body became fo 
pow*Tful in the Slatons to doitose a:>d set 
up emperors almost at will. It was 
supprc'S'ied by the Emperor Constantino 
about 312 A.I). 

PRIAM, in Greek logond. was tlie last 
king of Troy. By his wife, 1 Iciouba, hf' I ad 
numerous children, of whom Hector, Bnr;.-, 
and CusKandra were the most famo i.L 
In the great siege, of Troy by the (ire V^ 
under Agamemnon, ITiam fell with :he 
citv. 

PREBYLOV ISLANDS. a group of four 
small volcanic islands in Behrii!;; .Sen. 
Their area is oulv 50 square nhh-s. but 
their importance Ik's in the f-^'t thrd they 
ani the bivoiiiug ground of the fur-.;fMD. 
thousandri of vl.icu uro licre iihed 
aniiuai’.v. 

PRmE’S PURGF. Cohcitl Bride \v.as 
j commissioned by a council of ofuctr.s of 
the Barlia.meiiU'.ry army lo station hiu.st if 
outside tlie Houses (•( i'iirliaT.icnt ic.'J 
prcvcr.t the entraiice of all Frcii.yti rian 
members ojqioscd to taking exi'.-rtne 
measures with Charles L By thi- nu an.s 
the appointment of a ccuncU to try the 
king WHS .succcss/ullv passe. I, 1(118. ' 

PRIESTLEY, JOSEPH, h. near 
173.'). d. I8b-1, nn Engli.sh scientist l-si 
known for his production of oxygen froaj 
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the red oxide o£ mercury in 1774. For it was superseded by the more readable limbs stretched or lopped according as they 
many years he acted as a NonconfonniKt It oraan type now employed. The Germans, were too short or too long. lie waa slaUi 
minister. In 1791 his openly expressed however, still use the (i othic type. by the Greek hero, Tbeseua, ** rr<»- 

sympatJjy with the French Revolution Jed PRIO^ MATTHEW, b. 10C4, d. 1721, crustean bed ” and “ IVocriistcan proceia** 
to bis house being wrecked by a mob. one of the foremost of English minor poeta. have become metaphorical expressions. 
From 1794 to his death he resided in the In conjunction with Charles Montague, PROCTOR (shortened from L. pro- 
United States. afterwards Earl of Halifax, ho producad, curator), one uho acts for another. In 

PRIMARY COLOURS, the name given in 1087, “ The Town Mouse and The the Law Coiirte the proctors have almost 
to the colours produced by passing sun* Country Mouse,’* a parody of Drydcn’g disappeared, their places being taken by 
light through a refracting and dispersing " Hind and Panther." In 1C90 ho began solicitors. The King's Proctor acts in 
medium such as a prism. If the refracted a diplomatic career, serving as Secret^ divorce cases to prevent a decree being 
rays are allowed to fall on a screen, a band to the English Embassy at tlie Hague, made absolute that has been obtained by 
of seven colours — violet, indigo, blue, and later in a similar position at Paris, collusion or concealment of facta. At the 
green, yellow, orange and red — is seen. For his sliare in negotiating the unpopular universities tlie proctors are otlicials 
Red, green, and violet-blue, are regarded treaty of Utrecht, ho wa.s sentenced, in appointed by the authorities to see that 
by some autliorities as the primary colours, 1714, to two years* imprisonment. Ilia the regulations are adhered to. 
beransc from them the others may be numerous short poems, on which Lis repu- PROLETARIAT, the lowest class of tli« 
obtained. Fait in painting the primary tation chicily re.st8, are light and graceful community, taken as a whole. Serviua 
colours are rf'd, blue, and yellow, as the in style, and display much polished wit. Tullius, sixth king of Rome, took the 
other colours can be obtained from them. PRIVATEER. fc>cc Mar</ue. Lettcr$ of. census of his subjects on a wealth basis, 

it is strange that colours due to mixture PRIZE COURT. A court appointed by and to tlie poorest class, whose offspring 

of coloured lights are different from those a country at war to adjudicate on questions or proles were tlieir chief contribution to 
due to mixture of the corresponding relating to the capture of vessels carrying Uie State, he app lied the name prolrtarii. 
painte; thus, blue and yellow light pro- what is alleged to be •‘contraband of PROBfE'THEUS, in Greek mythology, 
duce a dirty white, whereas blue and war." In England, the Judge of tlie Court one of the Titans. For stealing the sacred 
yellow paints produce green. of Admiralty is appointed president of the fire from heaverf he was chained by 

PRIMOGENITURE, in law, is the name prize court. command of Zeus to a rock in tlic Gaucasui, 

specially applied to the principle by which PRIZE-FIGHTING, or BOXING. "I'.R." where an eagle during the day consumed 

tlie real estate of the parent descends, was known to every one as Prize Ring, his liver, which grew again each night. He 

In the absence of a will, to tlie eldest son, w hen prize fighting was in vogue and a was finally freed by Hercules, 
to the exclusion of other members of the fight for the championship was patronised PROPAGANDA. In 1C22 a committea 
family. In feudal times tliis system served by the highest in the land. The ring, of cardinals, known bh the congregatio de 
Its purpose in keeping up the w’calth and so-called, was really a square of 24 feet, propaganda fide, i.e., “ the congregation 
pow'cr of noble families, and facilitated enclosed by two ropes, 2 and 4 feet from for propagating the faith," was establUhed 
the operation of feudal laws. the ground. Each combatant had his at Rome, and still exists as tlie *' Roman 

PRIMROSE, APCTTTRAl.n PHILIP, corner of the square, to whicli he I ropaganda.’* Its chief function ii ta 
Earl of Rosebery, b. 1847, a prominent retired between the bouts, and where he support and extend foreign missions. 
Rritish statesuian. He gained a name was attended by his seconda with sponge PROROGATION OP PARLIAMENT, 
In the House of Lord.s as a skilful and and bottle. The battle ended when one the act by royal authority of closing one 
polished debater, and was first Com- of the comb.atants failed to come to .scs.sioD of parliament with » view to i»s 
missionerof Work.s in Gladstone’s ministry, I sorafeh after half-a-minutc’s rent. Tlie continuance in anotlicr session. Am ao 
1884-5. He .‘served under Gladstone as .‘^cratch w.as a line drawn in the middle of adjournment is from day t-o day, so a 
Foreign Secretarv in 188G and 1892-4, the ring which the combatants had to toe proro^atiVia is from session to sesaior. 
and succeeded him as rremier, 1894-5. before beginning or renewing the fight, PROSECUTOR, PUBLIC, bee i'ublic 
PRIMROSE DAY, Ai>rii 19th, the and where they shook hands prior to tlie Prnsfcutor, 
anniversary of Lord r.euconsfield’H death, fiivt round. Every endeavour was made FROSERTINA. In Greek mythology, 
when his statue in Farliament Square, to secure good temper and fair play; in the daughter of Zeu.s and Derncter (Ceres >. 
Westminster, i« clucMa^cd profusely with other words, a strict observance of the Abducted by Pluto, ruler of the netlicr 
primroses, his favourite flowers, in com- rulw of the ring, one of which forbade world, she became his bride, but was 
memoration of his services to the empire. ! hitting below the belt, represented by allowed to spend two-thirds of each year 
(^'ee Disraeli.) j a coloured handkerchief round the waist, in the upper world (the earth). Her 

PRIMjROSE LEAGUE, organ- The common cxi:ircs.sioua "to throw up re-appe.aranc« each year coincided with 

Isation, in which ladie.s play an imjiortant j the sponge" and ‘‘ to come up to scratch " the return of Spring, and with her mother 
part, for the furtherance of the imperial j witnc-ss to the influence of the ring in »ho was W’orshipped at Athens as the 
policy which formed so prominent a feature times pa.st. The sport first came into j goddess of nature’s bounty ; but in w’orks 
in the statesmanship of lienjamin Disraeli, prominence about 1715, and attained its j of art she generally appears as the queen 
Earl of Reaconsfield ; it was founded in highest popularity a century later, when of the lower world, 

1884. Jack Shaw, the 'mighty life-guardsman, PROTECTION, the term used In political 

PRINCE INWARD ISLAND. a province was the hero of the day. After the re- j economy for the system adopted by a 
of the Dominion of Canada, lying in the tirement of Tom Spring, in 1824, among Government of imposing tariffs on imported 
Gulf of St. I^awrenco, and separated from the most famous champions were I articles, writli a view to developing tiio 
New Rrunswick by Northumberland *' Gentleman *’ .Tackson and Cribb, whose ! home production of such articles, or of 
Strait. Its surfacA is undulating and monumental tombs attest their former J fostering certain home industries by 
very fertile, plentiful crops of wheat, grentness: Jark.son’.s in Rrompton handicapping foreign competitors, 
barley, oats, and vegetables being pro- Cfsmr-tory, Ixmvlon, and Cribb’s in a PROTECTORATE, BRITISH, o country 
duceu. Fruit, ««x^eciaily apples, is success- churcJiyurd at Woolw'ich; and last, not not under Rritish rule, but whose foreign 
fully grown. The lolwi^r, mackerel, cod, least, Tom Sayers, whose fight with relations are absolutely under tlio control 
and hake fisheries are very productive. Ileenan was regarded as a national of the Rritish goremment, Alariy of the 
Area 2,184 square miles: population event, 18G0. Bayers was a light Sus.sex states of India are in the position <.f 
104,000; capital Charlottetown. man, ,5 feet 8 inches in height; Heenan, protectorates, though not so designated. 

PRINCE IMPERIAL. Sec yapoleon, a huge Americ.an, 5 or 6 inches taller. It There are also the ProU^'toratas of Rritir^h 

Eugene lAmis. was a fight between skill and strength. Central Afric-a, East Africa, Zanzibar, 

PRINTING, THE INVENTION OF. It ladled over 2 houi^, and the later Somaliland, the Malay States, Rritl,li 
Printing from fixed type, which is really round.s were fought with the Americ;in NJorth P>orneo and Sarawak. 

• species of engraving, seems to have been practically blind and the English PROTES?rANT, one wlio has adopted 
used to a limited extent in very ancient champion oncJianded. Evetitually the tlie principles of the Reformation ana, in 
times. The invention of printing from fight was interrupted. Sayers died consequence, protesta against Uie errors 
movable metel types ia claimed for tw'O 5 years later, and was followed to the of Roman Catholici.‘<m. For the original 
printers— Laurence Coster, of Haarlem, grave in Highgatc Cemetery by a count- application of the term see under ^<pires. 
»nd John Gutenberg, of Mainz. The le.^s throng of admirers. After the match PRO'TEUS, in Greek mythology, Is a 
latter set up a printing press at Mains between King and Heenan, in which the deified mortal, who had the care oV the 
about 1450. Printing was practically latter was nearly killed, prize flght.^, that seals of Poseidon (Neptune,). He had the 
confined to Mainz till the sack of the town Is, contests wdfh the naked fi>ts, wen* gift of prophecy, but being reluctant to 
in 1462, dispersed the printers and led declared illegal (ISCJ). ! exercise his power, he eluded enquirers 

to the more general adoption of the art. PROCRUS TES, In Greek legend, n by changing hU sliape— animals, plants, 
William Caxton, the first English printer, robber of plausible tongue who waylaid fire, and water being his favourite tram^- 
leAmt Uie .secret while resident in Uie travellers and invited them to his strong- formations. On being seized he usually 
Countries, and set up a printing press hold to share his hospitality. The guest revealed the information sought, 
at Westminster in 1476. GoUiic t^e was on retiring to slumber was placed on a bed, PROTOCOL, orij^naliy a leaf pasted on 
osed by English printers till 1618, vriiSB ( which he was made to fit by having Ids strolls, cont^ning legal or leglalgtiTe 
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Oiattor, on which the dtite, names of wit- deprived of both cars, and imprisoned. PUL^WA, or POLTAVA, a town of 
nesses, a brief summary of the coutonts i-’roed by the Long I'arliamcnt in 1C 10, S.W. Unssia, on the railway from Odessa 
etc., were ^vcD. Later the name was he entered Parliament, and aa a Presby- to Moscow, It contains bcvcral W’oollen- 
givon to the original copy of any despatch, terian sided with the king In 1018. ilc doth mills, and its annual wool fair attracts 
treaty, or diplomatic aocument. It is sufTored imprisonment duringthc Common- many merchants. it, in 1700, U»e 

also applied to a dotmmenl signed by weulth, and at the Kestoration became long struggle between Peter the O rent of 
representatives of friendly powers, eon- keeper of the Heeords in the Tower. Uiissia and Cnurlos aU. of . wtden 
taming minutes of their discussions and PSALMS. T’lie name is esj»t'cially culminated in the defeat of the latter, 
resolutions on some subjei’t of inter- applied to a colleetion, numbering ir<0, and the ^adual acipasitiori by lUissia m 
national import. contained in one of tlic books of t)»c Old the Swedish temtorars along the fsast of 

PROTOZOA. Sec Zoo/cyy. Testament. Many of these arc tradition- the P.altie ; population 5 l.bOO. 

PROVERBS, expressions which contain ally ascribed to King David, while others PUMICE STONE, a light spongy etone 
In a brief form worldly wisdom or moral were undouht«*dly composed after the forno'd out ol the froth-like p.art of lava, 
precept. A proverb has bi cn detined as return of the Jews from exile in Babylon, [rs lightne^^i is duo to the fact that gases 
*• the experience of many expressed by 'J'hey form a treasury of prayer and praise osoaidiig form cavil ies and pus--ages just 
the wit of one.” Eastern sages were suited to all circumstanct's and to all sorts it is on tiie point of solidih lng. It 
particularly fond of epitomising the results j and conditions of men of every age and iloats for a long tirfie after ejection from 
of their observations of human actions, in ' country. tin? volcano, but ultimately gets satur;ue.l 

the form of a proverb, .Short, pithy j PSY'CHE, in Greek nuthology. the with water ami ."inks. It cx i-ni-s 
sentences from the works of great personilication of the human .soul. In abundantly in the l/ipnri LIumIs, tie 
writers frequently come into current U.SC w’orks of art she is represented a' a beaiiti- Auvergne Mountains, Iceland, unJ tl.c 
us proverbs. ful maiden with the wings of a butterlly. Canary Islands. 

PROVERBS, THE BOOK OF, in the Ifer love for Cupid Die theme of one PUMP. The common ** siict ion-pump ” 

Old Testament of the Bible, is one of the of the ino.st beautiful of classical allegorie.s. for raising water from a dcplh, consista 

wisest and bcst-kuow'n collections ini PTARMIGAN, a namibcr of the grouse of a barrel .Htted with a &i<oiit near its 
literature. Their aiiyiorship has been family ; is ootiirnon in Norway, ami Is found ijpi)er end for the dUcharge of the waier, 
much discussed, but it is believed that the , ill too mountains of .’Scotland. Itclianges and a pipe, or hiiction'tubc. of smaller 
majority arc utterances of various Jlehiew . olour with the seasons, being mottled diameter, wh(,»so lower end dips into 
bages, including .Solomon. 1 •'r* v, like the lichen-clad rocks, in the water to be raised. At the junction 

PRUNES. the dried fruit of the phim 1 suiinner ; and white, like tlie snow, in of the barrel and the suction tube is i 
tree. Eoarly oil varietie.s of plums are winter. It thuslindsprotection from hawks, vuhe which oi)eus upwards. Tlie barrel 
converted into prunes, but the linest are PTERODflCTYL, an extinct reptile with co'dains a pi."ton which can be raised and 
produced in the Ivoire valley ri I'ra'K'c; ^^ings like t j"*; of a bat. and a beak like lowered vertically in the barrel by ineara* 
the fruit-farms of California, .‘^pain, Tor- that of a bird. It Is only found in the of a rod attached to the liandle. This 
tugal, and the Balkan tr^tates are uur idhcr rocks of the .-ccond.arv period. 'Ihc name pislon is fitted with a valve wlii<;h opens 
chi' f sources of bupidy. iiH'ans a \.iiig formed' by the fingers. upwar Is. M'lu-n the piston Is raised from 

PRUSSIA, the h'adirig st.-le of tb" PTOLEMY I., d. U.c. He waspn.ba- its lowest position in the barrel, the valve 
Geiman Empire, of whose area it o' cupies I bly ii n.diira! sitn (d I’hilip of .Maec-Jon, of the siietlon-tube opens and tJie water 
nearlyone-half, extending, witli fewbreaks, I but tie- date of his birtii is unknown. He rises in the barrel. The descent of the 
along the whole northern eoa.-t of the was one of the bravt sf and most ’ iUul fbiston closes the suction-tube \alvc, and 
Empire, Its urea is 17.1,0-1* square mih*', of the geijevals wljo accotiqtanie.l Al'-xau- ilie water eollectcd in the barrel passes , 
and population upwards of ;i,") niiMiotis. dcr lis* (in -it iu hi-, cami'aigns, and on through tiie piston- valve. On raising the 
Agriculture Is llourlshing, large crops of: Alexander's d*-.ih. in .'pj;. b.e iKa-ame piston again, this water is forced turough 
ecreaks, fiax, hemp, beet-ro(jt, hoj'S, and , re/ent of E/ypt. In the wars that the discharge spout. 

fobaccx) being prodiiccil. >iinerais, cs- ; followed b*-lwecu the various M:a‘c ioiaan PUN, a humorous expression, in which 
pecially coal, iron, and ziix* arc plentiful, | province*", he sii' cc-sfullv held Egypt, there is a play upon a word whiili has 
ind in the manufacture of cotton, woollen. ;ui l in yoh r.,r. .e~-unied the title of king, dilterent nicaniiigs. 'I he tea'-h.er who wtw 
nnd iron goods, I’n^'^ia ranks among the* After a wise and linn rule, he ululicated, correcting.* '’laid for culling .Vbr.itiim and 
’oading eoutilries of the world. Jicrlin, in R.('., in favour of his son. Isaac, “ partridges.” inade ;• putt in telling 

the cupiUl, is the grixit r iiiway centre PTOLEMY, L. CLAUDIUS, born early the oftendcr not to nuke '* gamu ” of the 
•)f Germany, and has very extensive | iri the, L'nd century a.p.. juubablv ut patriarch--. 

manufactures. Other im]>oftunt towns Alexandria, wjvs the most famous geogra- PUNCH, the short, hump-backed, 
are Hamburg, Breslati, Cologne, I'nink- } plicr and astronomer of antiquity. His hooked-nosed exponeitt of tragi-coinic 
t'lirt-on-Main, Dasseldorf, and Kiel. Tlie j ” geography ” and terrestrial maps were Immo-Lir, who takes the leading part in the 
present kingdom of Bni.ssia has grown i regarded as authoritative up to the loth familiar street-play, " Eunch and Judy.” 
out of the Mark of Bnindcnberg, acquired century, when Columhu‘-' and Barf holomew 'Fhe woni is an abbreviation of ** putich- 
f>v the Hohcnzollern family in : Diaz made their dBcovrric.s. lli.s “ ^yn- isiello,” itst lf a corruption of the Italian 

With the adilition of the duchy of taxis,” in which he set forth liis system of ” polichinello,” Tlic play is said to have 
Pru-'sia, the state developed under the the universe, repre-ented the earth as the origmated at Naples in the IGth century, 
niilitiiry regime of Frederick William, the J fixeil centre of the universe, with the and from that city to have trradualiy 
** Great Elector,” (lC10-lt*.8S), whose son I heavenly bodies revolving round it. This spread over Euroiic. The drink called 
a.ssumed the title of En^derick I., king ol ; system, knowui a.s the J*loleinnir, held its ‘ punch” derives its name from the 
.’’rassia, in 1088. Frederick the Great j ground till Copernicus proiioundcJ his Hindu puii}, five, the Hindus using five 
tlWO-SC) made I’russia proniinent among .system in 1543. ingredients to make it. 

the Great Bowel's, and added tiilesia to PUBLIC PROSECUTOR. In ite PUNCHESTOWN. a famous racecoun-e 
bis kingdom. More territories were added lu liters the Attoruev-Grncral is the near Naas. ‘JO miles south-we.-t ot Dublin, 
l-.y the partitions of Boland in 1772, I7fi3. 1 ofiidal to prosecute, in oiher ca>es the Hero, in April, are held the stu-pltvliascs 
and 1705. T’lic crushing defeat at the|tluty was formerly left to private indi- which form the racing c\euL ol iKe year 
hands of Kapolcon at Jena, 1800, brouglit 1 \i.iu.ds, but in 1S70 a publi*: pro"ecutor lor Dublin folk. 

I’russia to the rank of a second-rate power i w. as iqvpoir.ted, and for soim* ycar?^ H.e PUNDIT, or PANDPT, a Irunn d 
X ith cunsiderabUi reductions of territory, j .ifiici; fell to the t^olicitor to tin- 'J'reu'Ury. Braianan. ^killcd in ^ an 1 in the 

hut she roi?o\ei*ed her position in 1SB^. in ll>08 the two olhee-' wen* separated, religion, literature, and law^ id India. 

War with Denmark, in 1801, added I’rosccut ions, where the public interest is PUNJAB, a province of north-west 
bchleswig-Holsteiii to I’russiu, and tlic concerned, are now usuallv undcrt.iken India, drained by the Indus an-i its four 
successful campaigns against Austria in l.,- the Bnblio Bro."e.’utor or by hiH-al m.iin tributaric:, Sutlej, Bhm. theu.th 
IBOO increased her territory and^ her Authorities. In Scotland such pnveemiorH and Jhelum — from which f.ict it gets it> 
prc-stigo. Tlic war with Eranee, 1870-1, Py private persons are almo.-t unknown. name, piniuib being the Hindu for ” live 
led to the formation of the present German PUCK, a lively, misehief-loving little • rive^^.” It is niled by a lieaitcnant- 
Emplre, the imperial crown being vesteil fairy, whose existence was taken for ' go*. ernor, and inhabited chietly by SIkhA, 
hi the king of Brus.sia and his heirs. granted in superstitious tiine.s. I'ho ' w ho were brought uiuier BriUsh rule after 

PRYNNE, WILLIAM. b. 1000, d. lOO'.i, name, which means ** a little devil,” wa.sj two wars, 1840 and 1818-'.i. The climate 
au English lawyer, prominent in tin* introduced into English folk-lore by the : is dry and not unhealthy. Immense 
f.trugglo between king ami parli.’irnont in f)anos. Hey the mychiovoiy atlendant I qu.intities wheat and barley are pro* 
Ine reign of Charle.s I. libs '* lli<(rio- of Gboron in t^hakespcarc’s ** Midsummer- ' dueed. The chief towne arc Delhi; 
mastlx, a virulent attack on theatres, Night’s Dream,” and is the siiine ;.s ' Lahore, the capital; Multan, an impor- 
« ad containing veiled references to the ” Hobin Goodfdlow," j taut railway junction; Amritsar, tho 

influence of the king and queen, led to PUGILISM. See Bn ■ I c.utquartei^ of Die Sikh religion; and 

PULLEY, a mech.anica) device l..r ' I'esh.iwur, a mlUtury station at the head 
tfom expollcii raising weights, or trausmilting power ; of the Khybor E;iss. In 1859 tlie division 

proressiou, placed in the pillory, through ropCH pas."in r round them. tul Delhi was transferred to the Bunj^b 
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from the Korth>west rrovincca, Area 
1 10,000 square miles ; population exceeds 
21 millions. 

PUKKAH, a largo fan used in tropical 
countries, particularly Inrlia, to keep the 
air in rooms cool. It takes the form of 
a rectangular frame, over which cloth is 
stretched. Tlic punkah hangs from the 
ceiling, and is kept oscillating by a servant 
or by mnehinery. 

PUPA, one of the forma assumed by 
most inaccta which undergo various 
metamorphoses in paasing from tlio egg 
stage to that of the perfect insect. In the 
caoo of moths and butterflies, the puf'.'i 
stage succeeds l^at of the caterpillar, the 
l^opa being known as the chrysalis, 

PURBECJK, ISLE OF. a I’cninsula about 
9 nu'es long on the coast of 1 Dorset, ilnoh 
of the gray marble used in medi;cvaJ 
churches in the sotjth of England was 
obtained from the limef.tone quarncB here. 
Purbeck marble is tlie general name for 
lime-stone of a eimilar type quarried in 
other parte of Dorset. It is used largely 
for ornamental building purjioscs. 

PURCELL, HENRY. l>. c.t M cstmirisfcr, 
about lGi)8, d. 1695, one of the iicst English 
muslc.a] composers. In 16S0 he was 
appointed organist of Westminster Abbey. 
His setting of some of l>rydcn’8 poems, 
his glees and cantatas, his chants and 
anthems, are nnicli admired. He is 
chiefly rcmenibered as a writer of church 
mfi.sio. 

PURGATORY, the place in which, 
according to tJie duf'trine of tJie Roman 
(/»itl)olic Cliurc’li, tho souls of the truly 
penitent are purged of sins une.xpiuted 
during their lifetime. Tlie doctrine was 
first formulated in express terms by 
Gregory tho Great, t’rayers and masses 
are ccrj’idercd by Roman Catliolic's to be 
efTicaciuii^ in shortening the soul’s sojourn 
in rur;ratory. 

PUKIM, a Jewish fc.sfiral, cclcbrnfed 
vhh much mirth on the Hrh and I'-th of 
the month Adar (Morclj). It commcnio- 
rate.f Esther’s fiP.'?tration of the schemes 
of H'unan, a.s desciibed in tlie Book of 
E‘jther. 

PURITANS, a religiou.s party that 
arose in England in the latter half of t!ic 
16th century, a.s a result of the spirit of 
religions enquiry engendered by tho 
Reformation. They aimed at rojmoclueing 
a form of worship as simple as tl)at 
observed in Apostolic fcinie.s, and desired 
to remove from public worship all fomjs 
and ccrcTnonic.-J that seeuv il to th.cm 
opi'of.od to the spirit of true religion. 
Under tho name of Browni.sts. they sutTcred 
a mild persecution in Elizabeth’s reign, 
tud inafiility to secure fair treatment 
led many to emigrate to Am.erit\a in tlie 
reign of James 1. Tdioy formed the chief j 
e'ement in tlie opposition to Charles I,, ! 
and gained the asecnd.'inry in England 
tujder the Commonwealth. The religious 
reart, ion at tho Rc.storation, followed by 
tho passing and enforcement of the Act 
of Uniformity, made their lot a trying one ; 
but their share in the Revolution of 1688 
led to tlie pa.s.slng of tho Toleration Act 
In 1689, and the subsequent renjoval of 
all the religious and political disabilities 
ondcr which they sufTcred. 

PUSEY, EDWARD BOUVERIE, h. ne.ir 
Oxford, 1800, d. 1882, a celebrated English 
»,>t.heologian. Id 1824 be was elected a 
Fellow of Oriel College, Oxford, and from 
11129 to his death he «'as Regius Profcsi..or 
of Hebrew at Oxford. He took a prom- 
inent part with Newman and Keblc in 
t! •“ Oxford Movement," and contributed 
two tracts on Fasting and Bspasm to 
the scries of tracts, which gave the name 
of *’ Tractarlans ” to those in favour 
of ** High Church " principles. In 
1843, in consequence of a sexznon on 
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the "Holy EncharlKt.” Dr. Puscy was 
suspcnclcil for three years from preaching. 
The onlv effect of this prohibition was to 
make Pusey for some years tho most 
influential man in the Church of England. 
Ibe 0.vford or ’JYactarian Movement now 
took the name of Puseyism, and its adher- 
ent were called Puseyites. Of his larger 
works, the most Important are his two 
books on the Eucharist, his " Commentary 
on the Minor Prophets," and his" Lectures 
on tlie Prophet Daniel." Ho also took 
part In editing a series of translations 
friun the Fatliers of tho Holy Catholic 

Chim-h.” 

PYGMALION, a king of Cyprus, who 
cnrvcil an Image of a maiden in ivory, and 
became so cnainourod of his work tiuit he 
begged Aphrodite (Venus) to give it life. 
Tiic god(le.s8 granted his request, and the 
transforincd statue became his wife.. The 
story is introduced into William Morris’s 
“ Earthly Earadiso." 

PYGMIES, a race of tiny human beings 
mentioned by Homer, Hcrodotua and 
otl'.er classical writers, and regarded as 
fabulous until Stanley's encounter with 
the dwarf tribes of the Congo Bore.^'t in 
1SS8. 

PYM, JOHN, b. in ?omcrsetsbire, 1584, 
d. 10 13, an English statesman, who took 
a prominent part in the struggle against 
C'liHrles I. He took part in the impeach- 
mont of Buckingham, helped to frame 
the Petition of Right and tlie Grand 
Remonstrance, and was one of the five 
members whoso attempted arrest by 
Charles led to tho outbreak of the Civil 
War. ITte grout work, tlic successful 
arrangement of tho " Solemn League and 
Covenant " between the Scote and Earlla- 
ment, in 161.3, led to such issues as he did 
not live to s(je realised. 

PYRAMIDS, r,trurturc.s of .stone or 
brickwork, standing ou a square b.’^.<G and 
tapering upwards to an Hpe.v. In ancient 
times, such structures were commonly 
orccU‘<l to the memory of a departed king 
or person.age of importance. I’he Egypt- 
ians were especially noted as pyramid 
builders, and about forty, constructed i 
between 4000 B.O. and 2000 H.r., still 
cxi.'t. In most ca.scs they are over 
a chamber containing the sarcophagu.s of 
a king. Limestone wu.s the chief material 
u.-cd, hut huge blocks of granite formed 
the outer ca: lug. In all ca.ses, the four 
triangular sides were ko pieced as to face 
the four points of the Compas.^. An 
intricate passage wjw left during the 
raising of each pyramid, leading to tl.c 
central chamber. 'I’he bo.^t known group 
of pyramids is that of Gizeh, a few milrs 
north of Cairo. This ^oup contains 
eleven pyramids, th.al of Cheops, 450 feet 
in height, being the largest and most 
imposing. It contains over 80 million 
cubic feet of ma.‘^onry, and encloses soverul 
chambers. Ail these monuments suffered 
considerably from spoliation by the Arabs 
in the 7th centiirv a.d. 

PYR'AMUS AND TIIISBE, two Baby- 
Ionian lovers, whose story occurs in Ovid’s 
" Metamorphoses,” and is huinorou.-ily 
employed by Shakespeare in " MiUsum- 
mer-Nit'b.t's Dream.” 

PYRENEES, a lofty range of mountains 
stretching for about 2-10 miles between 
the coasts of tlie Ray of Biscay and the 
Sloditorrancan Sea, and forming a natural 
frontier to ITancc and Ppaiu. Moladetta 
(11,165 feet) and Beniu (10,994 feet) are 
tho chief peaks. Of the many posses, 
five admit of the passage of carriugca, 
wliilst railways from France to Spain pass 
round tlie eastern and western extremities 
of the range. 

PYRUTES, (i-tes) Ibc name given to 
.sulphides of iron, copper, and other metals. 
They are principally mined for the sake of 
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t?ie sulphuf iliat Is obtained from UieiDt 
The name originates from the fact that 
sulphide of iron yields sparks of fire (Qr. 
pur), on being struck with flint. 

PYRRHIC DANCE, a favourite war- 
d.incc iij the Dorian States of Ancient 
Greece. It was intended as a gymnastic 
training for w'ar. 

PYRRHUS, 6. 318, d. 272 B.C., king of 
Epirus, in Greece, and tho most famous 
warrior of his day. He invaded Italy, 
and with the help of his elephants gained 
two brilliant victories, but reaped no 
fruits from his succcaaefl. Hence the 
meaning of a " Byrrhic victory." In 
a second invasion of Italy, his troops were 
totally defeated at Benevontum, 275 B,C. 
Pyrrhus afterwards conquered Macedonia, 
but in a w’ar against Sparta he was killed 
by a woman at Argos, with a tile hurled 
from a roof. 

PYTCHLEY, a Norlhamptcnshire village, 
3 miles from Kettering, one of tlie most 
famous hunting centres in England. U be 
hunt WM-s cstabliMlied in 1773, and the 
” Ghose Rooks ” at Althoiqie give detailed 
.accounts of each 'day's hunting for some 
years. In Domesday Book the owner of 
Pyb'hloy (Biglitesley) i.s recorded as 
a liuntcr of wolves, fo.\cs, and oihur 
vermin. 

PYTHIAN GAMES, one of the four 
great national fc.'sLivals of Greece, hell 
every fourth ye.ar on a plain near Dclp.hi. 
Tho games wero held in honour of Apollo, 
the slayer of tho celebrated serpent, 
Python^ at Delphi. 

PYTHIAS, ^ce Damon. 

PYTHON, a gen ns of serpent found in 
Eastern Asia, Africa, and Austral.via. 
It is not poi.sonous, but kills its prey I y 
crushing It within ila folds. The largest 
attain a length of about twenty (cot. 

PYX, TRIAL OF THE, the annual te^t 
of the quality and weight of gold and 
silver coins, is.sued during the preceding 
year, which is conducted by a jury of 
goKlsmith.s chosen by the LonJ-Chancclli'r. 
It is usually held at Goldsmiths’ Hall, 
London. The coins tested are ppeclmeni 
taken at r.audoin from each day’s minting, 
and kept in a p.v.r, or strong-box, at the 
Mint, until the day of trial arrives. 

QUACKERY. Medical practitioners, 
whether qualified or unqualified, who 
TMiike boastful pretence to a surgical or 
r.e.'lic.'il skill which ttiey do tiot pot^sc.-s, 
arc called quacks, and their self-asset lion 
(juii kery, 

QUACKS. Sec Mtd. Diet. 

QUADRAGESIMA (Latin, lortitth) 
ir.cludca the season of Lent — forty days. 
Tlie name Is, however, generally applied 
to the first Pundny In Ltoit, the tnree 
preceding f?unclays being Ecptuagcsirr.a, 
^’c.'^:igesimR, and Quinquagesima. 

QUADRILATERAL. a four-sided figu.^c 
(I.atin qvatiior, four, and lotus, Intcris^ 
a side). The name is given in history to 
the four great fortresses of Northern 
Italy wliich stretch from the foot (if tho 
j .Mps to tho river Po. They arc Peschiera, 
Mantua, Verona and l\cgnago. 'J'hey 
checked Napoleon HI. after his victories 
of Magenta and Solfcrino in 1860. and 
caused him to sign the trc.'ity of Villa- 
frsnea. Rufc^ia has her quadrilateral, on 
her weRterii frontier, and Rulgnrla also 
boasts her qundniple fortifications. 

QUADROON, the child of a white person 
and a mulatto, or half-breed. Thus the 
quadroon is a person who is in respect to 
parentage one-fourth black aud three, 
fourths white. 

QUADRU'MANA, meaning "four 
handed.” ia the name given to a section 
I of manimals made up of the apes, 
monkeys, and lemurs. Each of the four 
'hands has a thumb, which can bt 
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Opposed to the remaining fin<;crB. In ] 
thto it differs from a foot, in which the 
groat toe is not thus opposable. 

QUADBUPLE ALUANCE, a league 
forroeil iu 1718, betweca JCngland, France, 
Austria, and Holland, to counteract the 
schemes of Cardinal Alberoni, the (Spanish 
Minister. It was really the Tri[)le alliance 
of tlie preceding year extended by tiic 
admission of Austria to the league of the 
other throe Powers. 

QUAESTOR, a Homan magistrate. In 
the early history of the Kepublic, the 
Quaestors, two in number, united the office 
of our coroners with that of public 
executioners. In later times their duties 
were those of public treasurers, and they 
were always patricians. In 4‘Jl B.c. 
two more quaestors were appointed, 
and the office was thrown ojK-m to 
plebeians. In the last days of the 
Republic, when ihj dominions had vastly 
extended, the number of quaestors 
increased to forty, since at least one 
quaestor accompanied each arnny on 
foreign service. ^ 

QUAQGA, an animal allied to the Zebra, 
formerly found in great herds in South 
Africa, but now much reduced in number 
owing to tlic slanghtor by European sports- 
men. It owes its name to its shrill cry. 

QUAI D'ORSAY. the quay on tlie south 
bank of th*' Seine, in Paris, on wliich is 
situated the building of the Corps I/gis- 
latlf. Hence the name is given to the 
French Oovemraent, much as the English 
Government is spoken of >i9 the Court of 
6t. James’s and the Turkish Government 
as the Sublime Porte. 

QUAIL. This bird I.s allied to the par- 
tridge and the grouse, and like them it 
ranks high as an article of diet. It is, 
fortunately, a very proliflc bird, or it 
would have been exterminated long ago. 
Its migrations cover a wide area. In 
the JCa.st, the.-^e birds are pitted agaiast 
each other after the manner of game cocks, 

QUAIN, SIR RICHARD, h, at Mallow, in 
Ireland, 1810, d. 1898 ; an eminent 
phy.sician and pathologist. His pro- 
fessional writings are numerous aiid 
important, and he has nlway.s tnhen 
a strong interest in public nffnirs touching 
his profession. Ho edited tlie '* Dictiori.iry 
of Medicine,” and was largely rasponsibi'e 
• for much in the Ilritish Pliarmacoprpia. 

QUAKERS, a popular name for the 
** Society of Friends ” founded by George 
Fox about 1070. fflie Society now com- 
prises about 20,000 members in the United 
Kingdom. It has 400 recorded ministers, 
including 160 women, and 400 places of 
worsliip. 

QtJARANTINE (rrench qiutrantaine— \ 
40 days). When a vea.sel arrives from a 
port where typhus, plague, smallpox, or 
any other infectious disease is prevalent, 
she is not permitted to land lier cargo, nor 
is any one on board allowed ashore except 
at appointed places, aful under speci,*;! 
regulations. She is ** in quarantine " and 
may be thus secluded for 40 days. If .she 
has no sick aboard, she flies a yellow flag, 
but should she have sick, a yellow flag 
with a black spot. Quarantine is practi- 
eally abolished in England. 

QUAR1TCH,BERN ARD,&. 1810, d. 1800; 
a famous colle< tor of. and dealer in, rare 
books. Ho was a Gennan by birtb. but 
was nattiraliscd a.s a Pritiah subje<'t in 
1847. He set up at first as a small second- 
hand bookseller in Ecl’cstcr S<pmre; after 
his removal to IMccadilly, bis place of 
business became the resort of all book- 
lovers, 

QUARLES, FRANCIS, ft, 1592. d. 1041 ; 
poet and osaayist. U is numerous v. rit tugs 
^ *^eligiou8 nature, ixnd 
^OjOBK tb. Mrtou. II, ey ««•. hlglily 
Ot bte poetry (be “ Diviiio 
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Emblems,” and in prose the ” En- 
chiritlion,” a collection of cs.sa 3'8 and 
moditetions, hold the first place. 

QUARTAN FEVER, L. qmrtiis, fourth, 
so called because tlie paroxysms rci ur 
every fourth day, counting both tl»OJ;c oij 
Mbich they occur, thus giving two dayi=' 
intermission. Bee “Ague” iu J/td- 
In'cf.. 

QUARTER-DECK, the part of the upper 
deck abaft tlie main-mast. On u man-of- 
war it Is pre-cinincnUy the place of 
honour. Here the ship’s crew assemble 
when addressed by the captain, and here 
visitors of dlslincfion are received. On 
ordinary occasions it is the promenade of 
the senior officers. 

QUARTERMASTER, in the anny, an 
offiror of a regiment or battalion who is 
n‘.sponsiblc for the feeding, clothing, and 
lodidng of his force. The post, which 
c'lrrios with it the rank of a lieutenant, is 
usually given to an experienced sergeant, 
und is much sought after. In the navy 
the quartermaster Is a first-class petty 
officer, whose duty is to assist the 
n:i\i'_Mting officer, and generally to keep 
vv.ifcii .and convoy orders for ibe working 
of the sliip. 

QUARTERN, a quarter of something. 
In liquid lueasuro it signifies a quarter of 
a pint ; in dry measure a ipiarter of a stone, 
that is, SJ A quad era loaf, however 

sl'.oukl weigh 4 lbs. 

QUARTERSTAFF, a favourite wcarton 
of the English peasant in the MulJlc Agi.s. 
it was a stout, heavy pole about 7 feet 
long, often bound at tlie esds with iron. 

It pl tvod an important pert in the en- 
counters with Robin llood’3 ” :.'crry 
rnoTi.” 

QUARTODECIMANS (Latin qvarius 
dccimus — fourteenth). In the second cen- 
tury the Eastern and Western Christians 
fell out as to the exact time of keeping 
Easter. The Easterns kept it on the 14tb 
of the first Jcvxisli month, assuming th.at 
to be the day of the Jewish 1‘as.sover. The 
Westerns kept it on the Sunday following 
the 14th. xV council heid at hire in 
r25 decided In f.avour of the Westenis, 
who from that time called the, JCastorns | 
” qnnrtodccim.ans.” j 

QUARTZ ij* the most uiucly cll.dributed 
of all minerals. Pure quartz is an oxide 
of silicon. It crjvst.'illi'es iu six sided 
[trlsms, in which form it is often called I 
r(X'k crystal. Cainigorms, cat’s eye, 
chalcedony, jasper, cornelian, agate, and 
iluit are all forms of quarU. Gold is 
mostly found in quartz reefs. 

1 QUATERNARY DEPOSITS, also knov, n 
as Post Tertiary, ore the fourth and last 
divisions of the stratified rocks forming the 
c.irtli’s crust. Tlic strata couqjrlse the 
Glacial, Post Glacial, and Recent systems, 
’rhus the lands recently formed by the sea, 
or deposited as alluvium by rivers, arc late 
Qr.it tern ary. 

QUATRE BRAS. a village a few miles | 
south of \v atcrloo. A fierce battle was 
fought here on June Iftth. 1815, the French 
cavidry, under Morslial Ncy, making 
attiick after attack on the British hifuntry 
squares, but being cnch time repulsed with 
heavy loss. The British fell ba.'k on 
W.'iterloo, to renew the fight on June 18th. 

QUEBEC (Btafe). 'rids is the olti»st 
Blitte of the Domi’iion of Canada. It lies 
along the lower course of tUe river Bt. 
i.awrence. It« surface is covered with 
iinnTn.'te foreste, wide stretches of agricul- 
tural land, and innumerable large lalc.s. 
Its climate is one of the most healthy and 
hr icing in the world, and the dry cold of 
winter is pleasiint and invigorating. Tlie 
soil is ino-st productive; ccreaU, grass, and 
1 riK>t crops are raised in abuinlancc. 
Tobacco, flax, hemp, and maize are grown, 

’ and grapes ripen iu the open air. Apples, 
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pears and apricols are grown in im.mrnso 
i quantities for exportation. Cattle rearing 
is an important industry ; frozen beef is 
j being largely exported to England ; Cana- 
I dian Cheddar (cheese) Is sent over to us in 
' va.st quantities. The French Ijinguag'e 
and ]‘’rench laws are recognised by tlie 
legislature. A rebellion in 1837-8 led to 
the union of Upper and Lower Canada, 
and after- troubles resulted in the confed- 
eration of Canada with the other provinces 
of Tiritish North America (cxccj't New- 
foundland) in 1867. Tins group of Btates 
Is known as the Dominion of Canada. 

QUEBEC (City) was founded in 1608 
by the French geographer, Samuel rtiam- 
plain, who settled there with twenty-eight 
followers. The commanding ponitinn of 
Quebec in exceedingly fine. The city ii 
divided into the Upper and Lower Town, 
connected by a steep, winding slrcei. 
Tlie Upper town includes the walled city, 
with two suburbs, 6t. John and St. Louin, 
between tlie wralls and the Plains of 
Abraham. A monument marks the spot 
where General Wolfe fell at the caiiture of 
the city in 1769. TTie Upper town is n 
conglomeration of ijuaint medimval 
wfiiJc the I^ower town, on the banks of the 
St. Lawrence, is devoted to commerce. 
QUEEN ANNE’S BOUNTY. Defer to 

QUEEN OF SHEBA. Tlio celebrated 
visit of this queen to King b'olomou is 
recorded in 1 Kings x. Slic had heard of 
Ids wisdom, and came “ to j-rove him witli 
hard questions.” When beiiad solved all 
her difficulties she made him many valuabhs 
presents, and congratulated his .'fubjecta on 
their good fortune in having ko wise a 
monarch. The Sal aeans were the inhab- 
itants of the South-West of Arabia, now 
called Yemen, and the Queen of Sheba was 
probably their sovereign. 

QUEENSFERBY. a toi. n of Linlithgow, 

9 miles from Euinburgh, on the south bank 
of the Forth. It is here that the famous 
J'ortli Brid're crosses tlic river. Near 
the town are U:e seats of the Eorls of 
Rosebery and Tloj ..o vu, iralmcny Park 
and llopctowTi House. Rosyth, near 
Qnoensferry, has been chosen as a new 
naval station of the I’ritish Navy in the 
l'(irth. The site is 7 miles west of the 
Poi ih Bridge. 

QUEENSLAND is the second largest of 
our Ausiralian colonies, but the last to ba 
colonised. It mcnsurcs 1200 miles from 
N orth to South, und 800 from Fast to West, 
and lies mostly within the tropics. Little 
Wiir, known of this portion of Australia till 
it was partially exiilorcd by Burveyor- 
General Oxley in 1823. He discovered 
and named the river Brisbane. The 
Dividing Range, a continuation of ll.e 
mountains of New Bouth Wales, divides 
Queensland into three belts, viz., the 
co.ast regions between the mountains and 
ri'.u Pacific, the mountains and tablebind 
Uiemselvea, and the well-watered &loi’»es to 
tiio west of the plateau. No Australi m 
colony has such extensive grass lands os 
Queensland. Near tlic towns, the country 
is divided into farms ; farther inland it is 
occupied by squatters, with vast herds of 
cattle and horses, or flocks of sheep. 
IvcfiT to “Queensland” iu ludex. 

QUEENSI^WN, a port on an island lit 
Pork Harbour, and so named in honour of 
Qncen Victoria, who landed there in 1849. 
It is aplaccof cull for ves>-cis plying I ciween 
Europe and America. The Anglo-An.cri- 
can mails are rccci\ed and despatched 
from Queenstown, being carried to and 
from London via IH'lyhcad and Publiu. 

QUERN, the hand inill formerly tn-cJ by 
the pea.santry for grind ing corn. It con- 
sisted of tv. oihit drcul.ir stones, of which 
the upper was pierced with a central 
coni*.\U hole, through which the corn wia 
poured. 'The uuper stone was rotated oa 
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t)i« lo^v^r by tuniiiiij a voovlen LaiiJlr 
fixe d in th e stone, near its ciJ^e. 

QUETTA. a town in Uelnclii.stan, of 
proat fitrutegic importance, which has 
virtually been J3ritisli since 18t'»7. It gnanls 
11.10 exit from India through tho Bolau 
)'a.SH (51 miles long), and dominates the 
J*i.>ihin Valley and tho road to Kandahar. 
It is tlie terminus of a military railway 
from Kikkiir on the Indus. 

QUIDERON, a long narrow peninsula on 
the Js ortli-west coast of J'ranec. 1’hc 
ti.'liing village of Quiberon stands at ita 
otremiiy. In 171)5 an English tleef 
landed there a party of hrciicJi flora lists 
who souglit to rouse the Bretons and 
VendcaiLS against the government. 'J’hey 
were defeated by the iCcfiuhlican General 
.Hoeho, and the* prisoners were nearly all 
Hhot by the order of tlio Convention. In 
tvtuiberon ila\', in 17.V.», an Engli-sh fleet 
under IJawke defeated a french fleet under 
l.’onQaiis. 

QUICKSANDS (^a/cA-Iiwly) are bo 
railed fnun iiirjr nio\ejnrrjts, as they .are 
Hierningly (joi-.k f>r living. 'J'iicy usually 
<M.\ nr on flat sliore.s, where the ii]>per sand 
rests on a hed of rock impcrmcahlo to 
water. If, therefore, the tide (‘omes in fast, 
and the lower stratum docs lujt absorb 
water, the ujiper sand becomes saturated 
and moves witii each influx of the waves, 
'.riie tiot>dwin sands arc quicksands at the 
ri.ie of tiic tide. 

QUICKSILVER, or MERCURY, is ft 

metal wliicli is fluid at firditinry ternper- 
utuios. It is mostly obtained from ita 
sulphiile, which is called cinnabar, and is 
a cnule vermilion. The cliiof mines for 
quicksilver are at Alrnadcn, in t?pain, and 
Tdvia, in Austria. Tlie metal is largely 
iHcd in t)je construction of barometers 
atid thcrinometcrs, and in tlie extraction 
of goh l fro m the quartz in which it is found, 
QUIETISM is a kind of mysticism 
Common to many forms of religion. Ihe 
quifctist attcnipm to etjjoy actual commu- 
moii with the lliglu'st, by a kind of rapture 
in which all caithly surroundings are 
forgotten. U’he greut objection urged 
against (juielism is, that it leads to the 
ignoring of all re.sj»onsihilities. 

QUINCEY, DE. bee /;e Quinevy. 
QUININE. J/cJ. Ihct. 

QUIN. JAMES, b. 1005. d. 170G; a 
friinous actor, wlio from 1710 was the 
chief English actor till Cavrii k appeared 
fl741). The two acted together in the 
Fair Pcnite7it, 1740. each contending for 
the lirst place in popular favour. In 1 751 
Quin left the st.age, feeling bitter at bis 
rival’s acknowledged pre-eminence. 

QUpiTAIN, a fiiecc of apparatus much 
used in tlie Mid{ile Ages to train young 
gentlemen in the use of the lance and the 
management of tlic horse. It consisted 
of a figure with two long horizontal arm.s 
balanced on a pivot. The young aspirant 
had to ride and strihe a flat board at tlie 
end of one arm with his lancc, then pass 
on and get clear of a bag of sand at the 
end of the other, which swung round when 
bis blow w'jis delivered. 

QUIR'INAL, one of the seven hills on 
which ancient Home was built. U'iie 
Capitoline hill w’as accounted the lirst, the 
I’alatine the second, and the Quirinal the 
third of these famous hills, 

QULRI'TES (i-tc.s). This was the name 
of tlie citizens of Home in their civil 
capacity ; the name by which political 
orators always addressed tliem. 'J'hc 
word was probably derived from Qnirinns 
(Mars), who was supposed to have Home 
under his especial care. 

QUITO, the capital of Ecuador, though 
.'itiiated nearly on the Equator, enjoys a 
temperate cliinute, being built at a height 
of l),000 feet above tho sea level. The city 
is intersected by ravines. Water carriers 
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I bring water into the city in jam, as there Is 
' no regular SI jppiv. The .‘Streets arc lighted 
nt night by kerosene lamps. The popula- 
tion of 6,000 consishi mostly of Indians 
and half bree^is. 

QUIT RENT, a corruption of the old 
Anglo-Saxon, htcit-rent, or wliito rent, bo 
called because paid in silver. It was tin 
annual charge paid by a tenant to the lord 
of the manor in lieu of certain services 
w hich otherwi'^e he bad to render, such as 
ploughing his lord’s fields, etc. 

QUORN or QUORNDON, a Leicester- 
shire village about nalcs from Lough- 
borough. It gives its name to a ceicbratetl 
kennel of foxhounds. The hunt is called 
“ The Quorn.’* 

QUORUM. See Comntircial liic/hnary. 
RABBIT. The harm the rabbit does in 
a populous country like England, where 
lie is easily kojit under, is probably 
counterbalanced by the g'ood derived from 
the change of food he affords us. l’>ut in 
Australia and New /.caland. where his 
iintiira! enemias arc few, the rabbit bas 
proved a serious pest to the farmer, and 
determined war w waged against him. 
From a single pair it is calculated that 
about a million descendants might be 
looked (or under the most favourable 
cciiditions at the end of four years, so we 
sec tlie serious nature of the problem to 
be faced in tliose countries. On the other 
hand, that breeding of the rabbit a.s on 
article of commerce can be made jirofitable 
under certain conditions is shown t>y the 
lielgiiins. who send every week in the 
w inter close on 200 tons of rutbits to the 
English markct.s. 

RABELAIS, FRANCOIS, 6. 1483, d. 1533, 
was a native of Touraiuc, and became 
famous as a writer, llis grout work is the 
History of Gargantiia and rantagruel, a 
Batirical romance, which, though soiled by 
tiic coarsexicss and obscenity of the times, 
abounds in original ideas, Icaniing, and 
good sense, mixed with wild and extrava- 
gant noiLseiLsc. Under the mask of fic- 
tion, llahelais spoke his mind concerning 
kings, priests, and si*holars. 

RABIES. See i/cJ. JJicL 
RACE OF ALDERNEY, a passage about 
10 miles wide, between Alderney and the 
I’reuch coast. It is so called from the 
fierce sweep of the tides through tiio 
channel. 

RACES OF MANKIND. Mankind is 

generally (fljussed in five races. The most 
advanced is the Cauc;i.sian or White race, 
and tlie next the Mongolian or Yellow 
race. The Negro or lilark race is peculiar 
to Africa and the Hcd Indiana to America. 
The Malay or lirowm race i.s limited to 
Routh-east Asia. The inliabitants of New 
tluino.a and Australasia are of the Papuan 
race, thought to be a mixture of the ilalay 
and Negro races. 

RACHEL, ELIZA, was a great tragic 
actress. She was born at Aarguu, in 
Switzerland, 1821, and began her career 
by singing in the streets of Paris. Tlie 
excellence of her \oi' C being recognised, 
she received lesson.s in .singing, elocution, 
and acting from the best masters, and in 
183S she took I’aris by etonu when she 
appeared at the Theatre Fran^ai.s as 
Camiile in I^s Horaces. She excelled in 
the portrayal of evil or malignant ptuHsion. 
Her popularity brought her iinincri.se 
wealth, wldcb she lavj.siicd on her family. 
She died in 186S. 

RACINE. JEAN BAPTISTE, 6. 1G39, 
rf. 1699 ; w as the favourite tragic poet of 
the court of J.ouis XIV. In delineating 
the pa.ssion of love, he excels in tenderness, 
Boftnesf?, and elegance all other French 
dramati.ste. H is best tragedies are Plicdrc 
and Athclie. The latter was composed 
for a private performance by the ladies 
of St. Cyr. 
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ltA(}R, ah instrument of tortur« oon* 
iisting of an oblong frame work, having a 
roller nt ouch end. Tho victim was 
stretched upon tlio frame ; his hands and 
foot wore tied to the rollers wdtli cords, 
and the rollers were turned by levers, so 
as to tighten the cord.s, and dislocate ,hl8 
jointe. I'he rack w'as a common instru- 
•lent of torture in England during Tudor 
and early Stuart times. 

RADCLIFFE, JOHN, 6. at Wakefield, 
1050, d. 1714. He studied medicine at 
Oxford, and became tho leading London 
physician. He attended Queen Mary and 
several members of the Itoyal family. 
In 1714, wlien Queen Anne wW taken 111 
Eadcliffe was summoned, but, pleading 
illness, did not attend. This roused tho 
populace against him, and he was forced 
to leave London. He died of gout In 
1714, leaving £40.000 for tho erection of 
the Hadclifle Library at Oxford. In ISC 1 
tho books w’cre taken to the University 
Museum, and the building of tlie Hadcliffe 
Library is now the Heading Hoorn of the 
Bodleian library. Out of the residue 
of his estate tlie -Hadcliffe Observatory 
w as established in 1772. 

RADIAN. The angle Buspended nt the 
centre of a circle by an arc eipial in length 
to the radius is called a ** radian.” It 
is aLo the unit of circular measure. It i.s 
approximately ecpial to 180'-r3l or, more 
accurately, the radian is an angle of 
070 17' 4)". 

RADIA'TA, the nnmo given liy Cuvier 
to one of his four divisions of tlic animal 
kingdom. !I'he Hadlata included star- 
lislies, worms, jelly-tislies, Bca anemones, 
and rotifers, — creatures now classified in 
wi'ielv different groups. 

RADIATION. See //ea/. 

RADICAL^ the namo given to tJic more 
n.lvauccd wing of the liberal party in 
Jhigl.ind. It came into use about 181ft, 
to denote those who, like Hunt, Cobl/ctt, 
and Cartwright, were demanding radical 
reforms in the constitution. 

RADIUM, a metal discovered I'v 
Mad.imo Bklodowska Curie and her 
luisbarul, while, investigating in Paris tlie 
l!cc(}ucral rays of uranium, and lot which 
Uie Davy medal for the most important 
discovery in chemistry made during the 
year was awarded to them by the Royal 
i“'ociety of England in December, 1905. 
'i’bc chloride or bromide of tlie metal is 
obtained in very minute quantitieB, as 
a whitish or grcyi.sh powder, from pUch- 
blmdc, an ore of uranium found in the 
I'irzgebirge klountains in Germany, and 
at Redruth in Cornwall. Ajb a result of 
two years’ labour by M. and Madame 
Curie, eight tons of the mineral produced 
about a gram of radium chloride, and it 
has been calculated that in the whole 
world scarcely more than one-fifth of an 
ounce is available. On December 31st 
the price quoted was twelve shillings i-er 
milligramme, and tubes containing of a 
grain have been recently Bold at flO each. 
Truces of the eubstarices have also bec.n 
detected in the dciiosits from the waters 
of the mineral Bprings of Bath and Huxton, 
ami, lecturing in May, 1904, l‘rofe.--or 
Rutherford, who has been one of the 
principal investigators in England of the 
properties of tlio new element, expressed 
the opinion that radium is an ubiquitous 
constituent of the earth's crust, which 
tends to become more abundant as we 
descend deeper. 

Radium is found to be a perj^otual 
source of liglit and beat. Tlic chloride 
and bromide emit a light that, nvcinblc' 
that of the glow-worm. A diamond placed 
olo.se to a small quantity enclosed in a fiih 
box in a dark room scintillates as if u 
lighted candle were brouglit near it. It 
gives out Buillciciit beat to melt its owl 
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of ice ill :iu liour, or to raise the 
toiiiperature of tlie same wei'jlit of water 
from that of a warm room to boiling-point, 
ftnd yet tlicre Is no apparent diminution 
of Its store of energy. 

Itadlura constantly gives off a some- 
thing which acta prcciacly as a licavy gas. 
This has been colletrtcd by Sir W. llamsay, 
and enclosed in sealed tubes. Examined 
by means of the apcctroscopc, tliis at 
lirst gave the cliaracteriatic lines of the 
metal, but after a couple of days the 
spectrum of the same gius began to show 
the lines corresponding to lielium, and in 
about a week, according to the same 
authority, the characteristic yellow lines 
of helium were “ positively blazing.” 
The intensely active element, radium, tlie 
atom of which is 250 tiiiie.s as dense as 
the atom of hydrogen, seems to have 
changed into the inert element helium, 
the atomic woigljt of wliich is 2. 

Besides this gaseous emanation tliree 
kinds of invisible rays, which are knov^n 
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3=3 a centre from which to suppress piraev, 
and compete in trade with the Butch. 
Wl'.en returning to Europe he lost hia 
valuable collection of natural history 
spedmens, and all his maumstTipte, in 
a lire at sea. lie lived to found the 
Zoological Society, and to become its first 
President. 

RAGLAN, LORD, h. 1788, fourth son of 
the Bake of Beaufort. As Lord l itzroy 
iT^onicrset lie served with distinction under 
Wellington in Uie Pcniasula. At Water- 
loo he lost his right arm. When \yenington 
was made Commander-in -Chief, liord 
Pitzroy Somerset became bi.s se<*rctary. 
lie took the command of the English army 
in the Crimean W'ar (1851-6), and died 
during its progress in lo55, 

RAKES, ROBERT, &. at Gloi]ce.stcr, 
17:15, d. 1811. t^hocked at the ignorance 
of the children of Gloucester, his natiie 
town, he in 1780 opened a Sunday School 
for tCiKihing tliem reading and the repeti- 
tion of the Churc'h Catechism. Otlier 
and Sunday 


a.s the alpha, beta, and gamma rays, are ! cities followed tlie exanii>Ic, 
constantly given olli by radium. 'J’be i Schools became general, 
gamma rays seem to correspond w itb the I RAILWAYS, "i’lie advantige of a firm 
jlSntgcn rays. The other two 'dasses are i and even road for carriages led to the 
c.vtreinely minute particles of elcctrib' d i laying of stone and wood tracL-i, and 
matter. A acrccn, coated with zita- later, of iron rails, the wheels of tlie 
sulphide, as devised by tir W. llamsay, carriages being fianced to kee.ji them on 
wlien brought near a small quantity t.f the trark. \t lirst the carriages were 
radium, sbrAvs by ibi brilliant llaslas and Idiawn by an.l tlic-c roads Icii 

ficiutillutions tlmt it is receiving a i-crfeci ' mostly to collieries atid quarries, lledicy'b ! Uis frank criticism of Ms ancestral faith, 
bombardment of these cori:)Uscle.s. 'Jla " Puliing Idllv,” the lirst successful steam j in wliich he denounced Hindu idolatry, 
alpha rays, though travelling at ati U'cciuolivc, was p dented in 1813. It i estranged him from his family and led 
enormous Pi)eed, are stofiped by a thin v.a-, worked at Wylatn CoUkry, Morthum- j him to form, in 1828, the Brahmo-Somaj 
ys. berland, till 1872,^ when it was purchascl i or Uheistic clnirch), a BraUmlmc.aI 
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ho returned in 1618 ho wa? executed oa 
hia former sentence. 

RAMADAN, the ninth tnonih of Die 
Mohammedan rear. In that month D>e 
Prophet is saief to have received his first 
revelation. It l.s ke pt a.s a strict fast. 

RAMBLER, THE. This wa.s the lost of 
a series of public;ition.s containing the news 
of the day, and an essay on some interesting 
subject. Addison and Steele had issued 
the Tadrr^ the S/x'rtator, and the (Juar- 
dian» Johnson followed with the IdW 
and the Itaudjlcr^ the latter appearing 
tw ice a week. 

RAMESSE'UM. Idiis statue, which la 
often culled the Memnotdum, is the 
i eastern of two enormous, seated 
' statues si.vty feet high, standing on the 
banks of the Nile at Thebes. Tlie statues 
probably rejiresent Amenoph III., for 
they are placed opposite to bis temple, 
of which little now remains. The 
llaT>ic.-«ciim was long supposed to give 
out a musical note when struck by the 
first rays oi the ri.sing sun. 

RAMILLIES, a village in Belgium, near 
Xaraur. It was the scene of a crushing 
defeat of the French bv Marlborough in 
170C. 

RABmOHTJN ROY was a Brahmin of 
iiigh birth, born in Bengal in 1772. His 
wide readings in Oriental literature ltd 
him to doubt the truth of Brahminism. 


plate of inetiil, but the beta ray.s. Oerland, till 1872, wlien it was pun: 
tlie corjiuscles of which uie a thousand by ll.e Governincut. George f^tephenson 
times smaller, pass through must . v- :is the lir.<t to overcome the dilh' ulty 
metals. j of 1 ecphig a sutlu ieut head of steam on 

H a tube containing a small (juantity | the locomotive. He ran uii eight-ton 
of a radium salt is hold in the hand for a ’ engine at 15 miles an hour on the Stockton 


short time, a burning.sensationisproduccd; 
and a similar tube placed in a cardboard 
box, and fastened to the sleeve of M. Curie 
for an hour and a half, resulted in aninterifc 
in (lamination, which was followed by a sore, 
which took over three months to heal. 
Attempts have been made to utilise 


and Burlington mineral line in 182r>. The 


wicty wliich refuses to recognise ca.‘ite, 
•ind sets it^ fac-e agaiu.st idolatry. He 
dieii at Bristol, 18 .j5. 

RAMSAY, ALLAN, a Scottish poet^ 
h. IC.SC, d. 1758. He w:is apprenticed to 
wigmakor iu Edinburgh, but at the age 


first pas-enger railway wa.- the Liverpool j of thirty he hit wigmakiug and set up 
and .ManchC'ter. opone.I in 

RAINBOW, the coloured s.rch seen in 
the sky by a sj^ectator standing between 


the sun and a falling .‘^liouor. 'J'he .sun’s 
rays j>assii)g into the rain drojK are partly 


ratiium in the treatment of ca.sc.s of super- I by refraction, and partly by refieclion, | at a 
ficial cancer, and with apparently no little i divided into and prc'*cnled to the speota- ; l-usines- 
succe.sa. Sec page 3P1. i for as the diflerent coloured rays sljown fashion; 


RAE, OTNRIETTA (Mrs. Norma nd). b. 
185y, u distinguished lady arli.-t. l'ir.-( ex- 
hibited in the Iloyal Academy, 1880, ^!lc 
has painted ” Ophelirt,” “iVvche at th.‘ 
Tljrone, of Venus,” ‘•Vashli i)etlironeii,” 
and “Sir Bichurd 'Wliittington,” a fre-co 
in the Iloyal Exchang(‘. of her manv 
portraits the most striking Ls “TliV 
iMarquis of BulTcrin 


in tlie solar spectrum, viz,, red, orange, 
yellow, green, blue, and violet. 

RAINFALL. Befer to y/,d..r. 

RAISINS are dried fnajies, ainl arc i 
u.'^ed as food, i>r for making wine. They 
are maN<Iy grown in S^paiii and iu Asia 
Minor. CuiT;<nts are a sra.all variety, 
inastly grown in the Morea and the 
Ionian felands. Babins are dried by 


RAE. JOHN. f\ in the Orkneys, 1813, ! exposure to the sun upon hurdles, or they 
i/. T893, was a celebrated Arctic traveller. > are permittcxi to dry on the vines, tiic 


In 1848 he joined in the unsuccessful 
search for Sir J. Franklin. Six years 
later he explore;! King William’s Land, 
and proved it to be an island. Later he 
surveyed lines for a telegraph between 
England and America, via Iceland and 
Greenland, and for anotber acro.ss the 
llockics westward from Wiimipeg. j 

RAEBURN, SIR HENRY, 5. near Edin- I 
burgh, nsa, d. 1823. He wa.s appren 


permittcxi 

stems of tlic bunches being partially 
severed. 

RAKE’S PROGRESS, THE. A set of , 

satirical pictures ]»aiuted by Hogarth in j 
1735. Tlieir subject is the descent of 
a rich young man, through debauchery, to 
povtsrty, despair, and lnc.ss. 

RALEIGH, SIR WALTER, courtier, 
soldier, and historian, was born near 
Budleigh, in Devonshire, 1552. As 


ticed to a goldsmith, but turned miniature ' youth ho served iu France and Ireland. 


painter. He studied in Italy, returned 
to Edinburgh, and became celebrated as 
a portrait painter. Nearly all the great 
Scotsmen of ins time sat to him. 

Rpjtp, Sm STAMFORD, h. 1781, 
1826, began his career as clerk in 
A I Eouse. In 1805 he was sent as 
Aasistant-Secrctary to I'enang, and later 
bwame Chief Fccretary. He became 
Ueutenant-Governor of Java in 1811, 
Englisli. His 
^ natives, and to give 

afSIiuJ government, won their 

«.iuem«nt of Slngnpore, nhk-b he ohew' 


In the suite of the Earl of I.eicesi,'rhe went 
to the Nethcrland.'., and on hxi return was 
iTMich favoured by (^fuccii Elizabeth. He 
attempted without fucv'c.ss to colonise 
in North America the district which he 
named Virginia. On the aooe.ssion of 
James I. (1603), Raleigh was acou.scd of 
complicity in a idot for pl.icing Arabella 
Stuart on tlie throne. Ho was co'idemned 
to death, reprieved on the soatlold, and 
sent to the Tower, where he spent n portion 
of fourteen yc.ars in writing a ” History of 
tlie World.’’ On being released, in 1616, 
he led an iinsucctvcoful expedition thi 
Guiana in search of a gold mine. I\ hen 


* a bookseller’s shop iu the Edinburgh High 
.street. To thi^ he soon added a circula- 
ting library, the lirst opened in Scotland. 

1 1 c }jad long I loen li ov n for his humorous 
poems, v\hi'*h had been sold in the streete 
penny each. His bookseller's 
■; prospered, his shop becoming tim 
ishionukde resort of the vvitri of the time. 
His principal poem is *' The Gentle 
.<liei>herd,” a I'astoral Comedy published 
iu 1725. 

RAMSAY, SIR WILLIAM, h. at Glasgow, 
IS.'f'j, was educ.deu at Glasgow University', 
and at Tubingen in Germany, where he 
siuiiiod cliemistry chielly. lie has done 
miK'h original vvork in chenfistry. To 
him we owe the discovery of lielium, and 
our knowledge of Neon. Cryptou, and 
Xenon a- constituents of the air. And 
in eoniuni’tion with Lord Rayleigh he 
di'Covercd ,\rgon. In 1001 he wa.s 
iiw.o'ded the Nobel Prize in Chemist rv*. 

RANCH. This name is given to the 
great grazing farms which extend for 
liundrcd.s of miles cast of the llocl^ 
Mountains in the l*nited States and 
Canada. Ecrincrly raiu'hes were of enor- 
moits extent, and the cattle, at the annual 
round up.” were driven hundreds of 
miles to the nearest railway (or 
sale. Now the incrc.asc of population, and 
extension of railways have altered all 
Ihi-;. There is still ii '* rotind up ” once or 
twice annually, but the ranches are 
smaller and the markets much nearer. 
The tiu.ality of the cattle has l>een much 
iiujirov cd by crossing with superior breed.s. 

RANGKION is the chief port of Burmah. 
It stands on the ibingoon river, a branch 
of the Irawadi, about 20 miles from Die sea. 
Tl'.e city, which has a population of nearly 
2ttO,(>rH>, has handsome regular streets, 
!ight<\l by eltvLricity. and tr.avcrsed 
l)y tnimways. Its position makes it the 
cciitre of a'li cnormoua trade, to accom* 
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ttodate it has osicnMvc docks. It 
has been In the posseselou of Drituin since 

RAHjnsnraji. prihce kum ar> &. in 

India. 1872 ; a famous cricketer. On 
leaving Trinity College, Camt)ri<ige. ISDo, 
he joined the Sussex County Cricket Club 
and held the premier position as batunv.m 
in that club (or eight years. He has twiee 
beaded the batting averages for All 
England, and gained great distinction as 
a member of Stoddart’s famous team in 
Australia, 1897-8. 

RAN KE, LEOPOLD VON, &• .1705, 
(/. 1880. This fjrcat CJerman historian is 
best known from his “ History of tlic 
Topes,’* BO eloquently reviewed by 51a- 
cuulny. He was educated in tlie Univer- 
sity of Lcipsic, ami for seven 3 ^eiirs taught 
histt^ry in tlic (j 3 ’nu)Msium of lYanKfort 
on Oie Oder, 'liiere his published 
historical work.9 brought him a call to 
Uerlin, where he bei'anie I’rofcssor of 
History in the t’nivendty. Histories of 
Oormany, of Nortlicrji Italy, and of the 
^':itions’of Northern Kurope, testify to his 
laborious research. His Historj’ of Kngland 
during the 17tli century was written when 
he was over seventy rears of age. 

RANZ DES V ACHES. These arc simple 
ineJo<fIes played by t^wfss and T\'iolcso 
peasants on their great AJjien horns, to 
call the cuttle down from the mountain 
pastures. 'J’hcy were proliibited in armies. . 
In which Swi.ss mercen.Mries were fornie.rly 
enrolled, a.s tho.v cau-'ftd in tl)e.^e soldiers 
an unconquerable Jiomo sicknesfe or 
nosttUnia. | 

RAPE OF GANYKEDE. Oauyjiiede | 
was said by the (Iroeks to have been i 
the most hcai'tiful of monaU. jle ; 
attracted the attention of .lupiter, who j 
.‘■etit an eagle to curry hini oJ, and he wa.s 
made cui»bcuror to Jiuater in place of tho ' 
inunpU Hebe. 

RAPE OF LUCRECE. laicrc< <i w;is the 
v.'iie of a lioinaii noble, CoHatinas, and 
WH.S famous for tier virtue. Hcing sti.anie- 
fiilly outraged by Se\tu.s Tarquin, tiie son 
of the la.st Horntin king, she .suiiiinoned j 
her husband and her friends, and after | 
obtaining their promise to (irive the ' 
Tarqiiiiw out of Home, she stabbed her- ; 
Rdf. One of .Sliakespcare’.s earlic.-t poems, i 
The Itttpe of Hucrece ” dcpict.s this 
epiroile. 

RAPE OF THE LOCK, a mrek iieroic ! 
poem by Alexander Tope. I.ord Tctrc, 
a man of furhion at tlie Cotzrt of Queui 
Anne, cut oil a lock of the hair of Arubcilu 
Tennor, hi fiuncec, a lieautiful maid of 
honour. Her family were very angry at 
this outrage, and Tope wrote this delight- 
ful little ]»ocm to Leal the breach, but 

without FVUN'CSS. 

RAPE OF THE SAE3RES. Vaien 
Home was but u small fortress on the 
Capitoline hill, its inhabit.'! rda were 
aifiiost nil men. T'o obtain wives tlicy 
invited a neighbouring tribe, the bubincs, 
to join them in ojicn-air sporLs. While 
these were in progress, each Toman \ outh 
seizod a Sabine maiden, and carried her 
/orcifijy into Home a.s hi.s wife. The 
Sabine men were about to avenge the 
insult when (he newiy-made -brides 
interfered and made peace. 

RAPHAEL. THE ANGEL. According 
to Jewish tradition he wa.s one of the four 
angel.*? who stood round the throne of God 
Aijchael, Uriel, (labriel, and Itajihael). 
t the book of Tobit he is tlio sociable 
angel who In human di.sgnise accompanies 
Tobias in hl« journeys to Media and back. 
Milton makes iiim the messenger of God 
to Adam, wanifng him against Satan. 
Longfellow describes him as the spirit of 
the SDu, bringing to man the gift of faith. 

B/antBL SAim ». a. mo, 

wia a edebruM Italian painter. Be 
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learned painting from rcrugini. whose 
sryle he imitated. He w'as greatly 
praised by tho rival mostets, ^licholaugelo 
and Leonardo da Vinci. Hia subjects 
were mostly scriptunil. In 151 -i he was 
.ippointed architect of St. I’cter’s, Homo. 
Jfis celebrated airtoons are now in the 
Soulh Kensington Mu.^riim. The ** An- 
sidd Madonna ” In the National Gallery 
is an excellont example of his work. 

Rapier, a hght, highly-tcmporcd and 

fine-pointed kind of sword, about 3 feet 
long. Having no edge, it was uschil only 
I for thrubting, and is tlic weapon always 
I refen ed to In oocounU? of duels with tiie 
; sword. It L still worn as a part of Court 

di-c--.s. 

RATIONALISM has been described as 
a system rf lielief founded on reason. TJic 
rutioiialist apjilies to sacred things the 
same methods of research as lie applias 
to science and history. Jxeky says 
“ Rationalism leads men on all occasions 
to subordinate dogntatic theology to the 
dictiilcsi of reason and conscience ... It 
predisposes mon to attribute phenomena 
to natural rather than miraculous causes.” 

RATISBON (Regensburg) Is a town on 
the Danube, in Bavaria. Its narrow 
crooked streets and high gabled houses 
give it a medirrval appcaratice. It was i 
an important rendezvous for tiic Crusaders 
who followed tlic Danube route to the 
East. The imj>crial diet met in its town 
hall from 1645 to 1800. 

RATTLESNAKE. a species of snake 
found only in America, and so Called from 
the noise it is al.de to make by means of 
loose skin at the end of its tail, which 
it shakes violently when under tho 
influence of fear or anger. It seldom 
uttacks man, but Its bite is often fatal. 

RAVAILLAC. FRANCOIS. 1578, 

V. IGlO, a French .schoolma.ster who fanati- 
cally stabbed Henry IV'. of Trance. He. 
w a*! torn e.sundor by borse.s. : 

RAVENSPUR. formerly a great seaj*ort 
on the north of the Humber. VVlica 
lU.-nry Tolinglirokc lauded there in IT)'.*’.), 
tlie sea Iind already eaten far into tlic land 
fiivuriil it, and, before long, Raven- 
'•puv it.-eif dKii'peared. Hull took its i 
pLice. I 

RAWAL PI2H)L an important military I 
sU'itton in the Tun lab, 160 miles norih- j 
west of Lahore. Tho town has greatly 
iiicia-.'ised sinf'C t!ie last Afghan war, and I 
since the extcn.dvn of the railwoy.s to I 
Tesliawiir. A great Durbar was held here | 
in 1885, vhen llic Ameer of Af}[hanistan j 
was met l.y Lord DuSerin, Goveruor- 
! General of India. 

RAWLHISON, SIR HENRY, diplomatist 
and oriental scholar. Born 181U, d. 1805 ; 
he entered the East India Company'.^ 
army, 1S‘J7. In 1S3;1 he vent to Persia to 
! reorganise the army of the Shah. VVliile 
j tliere he diligently studied tlic cuneiform 
I iii.-criptions and made a tran.slation of 
; Darius’s famous Bcliustan inscription. 

Me afterwards held the command at 
Kandalmr, represented England at the 
Persian Court, and became vice-president 
of the Council of Jndi'ji. He has been 
called “■ the father of Assj-riology.” 

RAY. JOHN, natnraliHt, 5. 1628. d. 1705. 
After the restoration he travelled over 
Britain with a friend, Willoughby, 
collecting and examining botanical a.nd 
zoologicid ppccinicn‘». In 1663 they 
made a tour through (he Low counteies, 
tiermany, France, and !tah*, WTiloughby 
studying the zoology and iCay the botany i 
of the countries traversed. Bay takes 
a iiigh rank both an a botanist and us 
a zoologist. He proposed a system of 
j botany which led to the present natural 
system of classification. He lias been | 
styled **the father of English natural 
history." | 


Bm. 

RJiniEIOfl (Juhn William StruttX 
LORD, 5. 1812, a distinguish ccl scienrist, 
was Senior Wrangler and Smith’s Trizo* 
man. Ho has made many investigHtioua 
in Physics and Clieniistry, and shared with 
Professor Bunisay the discovery of Argon 
in 1804. His scientific writings are im- 
l>ort;int. Admitted to 0. M., 1903. 

READE, CHARLES, b. 1814, d, 1884 ; 
son of an ().\for(l Sfjuire, was a novelist 
[ and playwright, liis moHt successful play 
was “ Masks and I’aces.” Among his 
novels the best arc, “ It is Never Too Late 
to Mend,” “Hard (’ash,” ** Grillith 

Gaunt.” and ** The Cloister and tht 
Hearth.” He stands high among the 
noveliKte of the 10th century. 

READING, capital of Berkshire, stands 
at the junction of the Kennet with tl>6 
'riiamis. Henry 1, was buried there In 
the Bcnedictino Abbey, wliich he had 
founded. Nine pi.rllaments were held 
witliin its w'ldls. Beading Castle was 
destroj'od by Henry V. The la.st abbot 
of Beading was liangcd by Henry VIII. 
The town has an ynportant corn ti*ade. 
Huntley and Talmer’s biscuit works, and 
riiilton's seed warehouses are features of 
Beading. (For population, etc., sec p. 902. ) 

REAUMUR. RENE. ph'-sici.‘it, was born 
at La Boclu'llo in H»S3, and was oduCMtcd 
in the Jesuits* College at J’oicticrs. lie 
bticamc a member of tho Paris Academy of 
sicicnccs and did much literaiy work for 
the government. For his discoveries 
re^irding iron and steel he was awarded 
a go\ ernment grant of ll’.OiH) livres, which 
ho paid over to the Academy of Sciences 
iV.r originiil re-'Carch. JG^uimur is t»est 
known from tbe thermometer which bears 
liis name. He wa.s killed ly a fail from 
his horse in 1757. 

REBECCA RIOTS were popular out- 
breaks against tollga tes. 1’hey broke out 
in Wales in 1843. Bands of men, disguised 
as women, attacked and destroyed the 
todbars at night. The military hud to be 
cniled out nnd the riots were not suppressed 
wiiliout bloodhlu'd. An enquiry sliowed 
Lh vt the grievance complained of was real, 
i^iOjis were taken to redress it, and the 
rioters who had been ruptured received 
but light sentences. Tliey took their 
name from Genesis .vxiv. 61). 

REBELLION, THE GREAT. wa.s tlie 
revolt of the Long t'arliament again.'^t the 
tyranny of Cliarle.s I. The King d dined 
tlie right to levy taxes w ithout the consent 
of p.'irJiamcnt, and to imjirlson without 
trial .such subjects as offended him. The 
Piirliament, by withholding supplies, 
force'! him to sign tho Fetition of Bight, 
ill which he fonnally renounced hlsclautts. 
Still he continued to raise money by illegal 
exactions, till the Tarlininent (which sat 
from 1640 to 1653, and was hence crdled 
tho Long Parlianicnt) took up arms. 'The 
Koyal Tarty were known as Cavaliers, 
the Tailiarncntariana os Boundhcails. 
The war between them la.sted from 1643 
to 1615, when, ut Naseby, UiO power of 
( harles v.iis completely broken. Tlie 
king, falling into the hands of the Pailla- 
meiit, w’as Irlcd, condemned and cxemiteJ 
in 1619. 

REBUS, a kind of puzzle in which the 
woriis are oxi»rcssed by draw in*»fi of tilings 
(rrhus, in Latin, mnaning “by things).” 
'riius an eye, a water-can, a knot, a be.a:-, 
and a wiridow-pano would stand for ’* I 
cannot, bear pain.” 

RECAMIEP® MADAME, h. 1777, </. 184D. 

.1 celebrated lender o'" 1 rcnch society dur- 
ing tlie First Empire. Her salon was 
crowded with all tlio w»«j and celebrities 
of the day. 

RECIPROCITY, In I’olitical Economy, 
is the arrangement between two countries 
that each w ill admit tlic goods of the other 
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on eagry temw, thorigb a hlgli tariff excludes toniili outer covering of a reed found in ifc? path is bent, that I?, the ray in retracted, 
the goods of other natioiuj. When l’.ritaia Poutborn llurope. In the organ pipe, Thus a ray passing out of air into water is 
adopted the policy of Free Trade, she barrnoribiiri. and concertina, tlie reed i.s of refracted, as is also a ray passing out of 
expected reciprocity on the part of otlicr rnetjl. ul though arranged differently in the water into air, aa i.9 seen in the t^oken 
countries. Aa many of these ta.ved two latter. appearance presented by an oar in W'ater. 

British goods, so as practically to e.vclude REEVES, SIMS, b. at Shooter’s Hill, lu tiie latter case, refraction causes a lake 
them, a demand arose, in IbOI, for a tax Kent 1818, d. 1000 ; England’s great or river to appear siiailower than it really 

against these protectionist countries. tenor singer. Ho flrat 8p«pcared as a is. 

REGHABITES. Those see ii to have baritone lu 18S9, but after a coursfO of REFRIGERATED FOOD. Of late years 
been tlie saine aa the Kciiitt^ who cnnic training at Paris and elsewhere, he re- vast quantities of fresh beef and mutton 
Into (’iinaan with the Israelites, but had no aiipearcd as a tenor in 1817, taking the have been brought to England in cold 
territory assigned to tliem, and remained first plane then, .and retaining it for more chambers. These chambers are cooled by 
nom.'ids. ^'hey abstained from wine, than forty years, singing latterly only in air, which is first comprt^sed and then 
built no hou.«e, sowed no seed, nor ow-ned ballad and oratorio music. cooled, by mearwof w^ater poured over the 

land. We hear of them as associated with REFEIREMDtj^ In Switzerland, on ves.-‘el containing the compressed air. This 
the Tsraelitish priests, and as taking part the demand of 60,000 voters or of eight air is then permitted to exi)and and to enter 
in reilgiou-scelcbratiotw. Dr. Wolff found c.anton.s, any law i»as.sed by the Pederal pipes circulating through the refrigerating 
on Arab tribe near Mecca, who professed to Parliament must l)e submitted to the gen- chamber, which contains the meat, by 
be descendants of tlje Hecliabites,and were ernl body of the people for acceptance or thise.vp-ansion acting against tlie rc.sist anco 
blrif-t abstuiiiors. rejection. Similarly the laws passed by of the air already in the pipes, the air does 

RECORDER. Tlrfcr to 7//f6r. the parliaments of the separate canton.s mec;LanicHl work, and thus its heat is u;^ed 

RECORDS, RECORD OFFICE. See may be, and in many cantons must be, up as mechanical energy, and it .becomes 
Atrhnps. referred to the cantonal voters. This intensely cold. In this way the air in the 

REDAJ7. This is one of the simplest referendum is frequently called Into refrigerating chamber is kept down to a 
forms of fortification, ha vii.;? but two faces, ref luLsi lion. WtiiDt a referendum is a very low temperature even in the tropics, 
K’f'cLii!': .Mt an angle a little less limn a regular process of Swiss government, a and the frozen meat is brought to England 
right .4ngio. Tho Itc^an and tiie Malak(»fl pl^'hisote Is an uncxpcctecl or occasional in a perfectly fresh condition.^ 

Wfio two colcbr.ilod earthworks. f< 'in : ing 1 reference to tho whole body of electors. REGALIA is the name given to the 
pan (’! t!ic doftiices of t’evastopol flurir.;; • 1 1 was cm]>loyed on various occasions by outwardsignsof royalty, such as the crown, 
th.e Crimean War. The capture of the ■ ^ajadeon Ifl. sceptre, orb, swords of justice and mercy, 

Jbihikoff by the rrcnol), t^cptpmV.cr 8th, 1 KIJXECTICN OF LIGHT. THmu a ray tlje ampulla containing the anointing oil, 
led fo the fall of Scv^^^^(.}lol, although : of light fall.« on any surface, a portion of it the anointing epoon, and tlie regal veat- 
tho I'.riti.iu failed in their attack on the isthrowi ' ack rr iellenfed. It is by Hies© ments. It is at the coronation only that 
Redan. rcfiected rav-s that objects are m.ado visib!® all these are brought into requisition, 

RED CROSS SOCIETY. An association to us. When a ray halls upon a plane though some of tlicm are used on other 
fortned in mo.-t civih.scd countries for co- surface, the rcncchd ray makes with the state occasions. They are on view at tho 
operating with the governments in tending surface the same angle as the incident ray. Tower of London, 
the sick and wounded during war. The REFLEX ACTION. Sc'' Afed. liict. REGENERATION. (1) In a theolodcal 

siiciety wa.s the ouh’oiue of a convention RIIFOKMATION,THE.is the name given sense regeneration means "new birth,*' 
wliicli met at Geneva in 1 Sg:{. 'J’he lo that religious revolution which stirred and, areoVding totlmteuchingoftlieChurch 
luirse.s and oflicials wear as a brulgo n red all Engl rnd and u great part of Liirope ir of Knglan expresses that change of state 
(To-’.s on a white ground. A liiig bearing the Ifitli century. The results of the which takes place at Jhiptism, when tiie 
tlie same emblem (JJes over the field hospi- movement in this country were (1) tin person baptised is made *’ a member of 
t:ds and isaliovvnonlho amlmluncc wngoiis. withdrawal of the Church of England from Dlirist.” Many Christians, however, 
Tliis secures immunity for idltho-seengaged the rule of the J’ope, (‘J) the dissolution of iilentify the term w ith “ conversion,’* 
ill the work of the Red Cross Society. the nioniistcrics. (3) the tran.slation of the and limit its upplication to those who give 

RED CROSS, THE ROYAL. Refer to lUble into Kiiglldi and the placing of a evidence of actually living in Christ. 

Jndrx. I prinlfd copy in tJie parish churclie.s. and In a binlogical sense it means tlic renewal 

RE1DMC2H3, JOHN EDWARD, 6. ( t) liie compilation of tlio “ Rook of Com- of lost parts in animals. In most 

Bucceoded Mr. I’anivll on his death. 1801. mun Dr-avor ” for use in public worsliip. aniirials there is i .‘o i.stant renewal of thft 
as leader of the Parnel'iic party in Tl.c fu-st tlirec we;..* taken in the -.kin and hair ; reptiles change Uieir skins, 

I’arliarnent. and on the rcnnioii of li.e reign of Henry VI 1 1, and the fourth in rmd deer renew their antler.^. But in 
Irish Niitionalists in 1‘.>0U. he was aiqtoint- the rei-m of Edward VL m.auy creature.s regeneration goes much 

ed rarli.vmentnry leader of the wliolo RF^ORM BILLS, PARLIAMENTARY, faither tlrin this. Lizards renew’ their 
party. (Li 'J'|,e first Reform Rill, IS.’.U. disfraii- taiU if the'^ are lost, crabs and loKsters 

RED RIVER EXPEDITION. In ISOO chl«ed all boroughs willi 1c.sk than L\f'00 rcpl.aco missing claws, and salamanders 
the (erritory of the Ll iid.-ion Jiay Coiiifiany iniiaJfif ants, and took away one mrmi>cr renew lost limb.s, which have been 

was truri ilerred to tho go^e^lUleut of each from HO boroughs more, whose popu- amputated again and again. 

Canada. A number of ITenoJi and half- lalion was between 2,000 .-aKl 4,000. This REGICIDES, t.iose wlio are. in any way 

breed settlers obiected to tbc transfer, and gave M3 seats for distribution among the rtvj'on.-ible for the death of a kh'.g or 
proclaimed a republic under a French more pojuilous placc-s. It bestowed tin { qmen. In English history it refers to 
Canadian, Louis Riel. Tiie English govern- fr.Utchlsn upon tenants paying In boroughs 1 those wlio brought about the death of 
merit scut a military force of 1,200 men a rental of £10 u year, and, in counties, n Cliarlcs I., among wdiom Cromwell, Irctoa, 
myler Lieutenant AYolseley (afterwards j rental of £50. (2)TbeHecond Reform Bill, and Bradshaw w-cre chief. After the 
Lord Wolseley) to put down the rebellion. 1SC7, gave the franchise in borouglis to all rcstoral ion tiie regicide.s, 84 in number. 
Their jotirney’ from 'rhnnder Bay, on Lake householders paying poor rates, and all were, punished in various degrees. 

Superior, to Winuipe::, a distance of COO lodgers paying £10 a year, and in counticR REGIUM DONUM (Latin— royal yt/D, 
miles through pathless fotosly, down rivers to all tenants whose rental was at least 1 was an annual crant of money by the 
abounding in rapids, w’sw accomplislied £12 a year. (3)Tliethird Rc{onn;BiU,1884, i government (o Bresbyterians and Koncon- 
between the end of Alny and August 24th, conferred household suffrage on residents ! foi'misls in England, Ireland and ScotUmd. 
1870. 'When Fort Oany Winidpeg was | in tiie countic.**, the smaller liorongbs with | Tue grant w-as discontinued in Engiand 
then called) was rcaciicd, tlm rebellion ! less than 16,fK)0 wero deprived of their ! Kr.d ffcotland in 1850, and in Ireland iu 

collap.se E ^ i members, and the scats thus obtaine 1: 1871. 

RED SEA. TIsfs sen fill-’ 3 .leopri't in ihe { v.ere divided among the tnoie populous 1 REHOBOAM, son and succcitsor of 
earth’s crust 1,200 miles long and 130 to Uaviu and districts. At the same time Solonnon. When requc.sted by Ids subject 
250 niilcs wide. Its northern end divides j an addition of 18 membera v.as rnadic to | to lighten their taxcK. h.o thrcaLencd to 
into two parts the Culf of .^uez and Akaba. , th.e House of Commons, thus bringing the < increase them. Ten of the twelve triK'.s 
J he sea is noted for itis liiuh temperature, number up to 670. ■ thereupon revolted and cUo.-*o Jeroboam 

which partly ariscK from the fact that boM. REFORMATORY. Cbildrcn under s!v- ; a.s their king. Thus the trita^s were 
Bliores are desert. T he evaporation Ls so u en ye.ars of n:re. convicted cf crimes m-.d «cp »ratcd into the kingdom of Judab 

great that the .sea i.s c.xceedingly salt. The ^cn'cnccd to err lain teruM of imprison- ' un.lcr Kchoboain, and the kingdom oi 

w iiolo area is rising so that tho Red Sea is met-, t, may be sent to a reformatory selecte i un<ler .leroboam, 075 H.c. 

gradually becoming shallower. It is now by the court wluc-h passes th.e sentence. RVffCHSTAQ is the legislative chamber 
connected with the Mediterrunenu Sea by The expenses of thci^o reformat nic of the Gennan Empire. It consists of 3u 7 
the 8uez Canal. Its southern cutr.ance is j met l>y the government, by local rates, members — tliat is one for every 100,000 

^’3’ ^1'® strong fortress of Aden, ami by paymeate levied on the pareuU poojfi.o — elected by manhood suffrage, the 

or guardians of the offenders. vot ing being by b.illot. The Hungarian 

the vibrating part of varioiif; REFRACTION OF LIGHT. When a ray parliament is aLo called the ** Reichstag,’* 
QQ lustrumente. In tho clarionet and of light passes out of one transparent and consists of a House of Magnates and • 

or .ustrumentB it is made of the medium into another of different density House of Representatives. Xh« imporUl 
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parliamctit ot Austria is called a Reichs- 
rath, 

. EEID, MATNE, a writer af boys* tales, 
ft. In Ireland, 1818, d. 1883. He went to 
America at the ago of 20, and sen'od in the 
United States Army in the Mexican 
of 1847. Iteturning to Europe ho devoted 
hinuell to literature. His plots are mostly 
laid on the Mexican frontier, his description 
of its natural features being accurate and 
Tivid. His thrilling tales have always 
been favourites with boys; “The Hide 
Hangcni,'* " The Scalp Hunters ” and 
* The Headless Horeeman ’* being among 
his best. 

REID. THOMAS, ft. 1710, <f. 1706. Scot- 
lancrs greatest Mental I’hilusoplicr, was 
tlie son of a Kincardinesliire minister, lie 
was educated at the Alarisehal College of | 
Aberdeen, and was for ten years its 
librarian. In 17C3 he w.'ls elected to 
snee^ Adam Smith as Professor of Moral 
Philosophy in tlie University of Glasgow. 
In 1781 he resigned his chair to devote 
himself to the systematic exposition of his 
philosophy. In 1785 he pnbli.shed a 
treati.se on “ Ibe Intellectual I’owers of 
Man,*' and three years later, a second on 
** The Active Powers of the Ihunan Mind.” 
In these he sought to combat the sc-cpticism 
of Hume, not by attacking his rea.soning 
but by demoastrating the falsity of the 
assumptions on which his reasoning was 
based. Thus he founded what has been 
called the new school of Scottish Philoso- 
phy. 
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30 to 40 etching? a year. His first great 
oil painting was the ** Anatomical Lesson,” 
painted when ho was 25. The celebrated 
Night Watch ” was produced in 1642. 
He was one of the most interesting of the 
great artists, both in his subjects and their 
treatment. 

REMONSTRANCE. THE GRAND. This 
w.'i.s a summary of the illegal actscommitted 
by C'harlcs I. since his accession, foliow'ed 
by a .scheme of proposed refonns. The 
linst half of the Bemomstrance passed the 
Pornmons witli little opposition, but the 
lastclaases which proposed to make radical 
changes in the Established Church were 
hotly opposed by iho friends of the Church. 
Jn the end they passed by a narrow 
inafority of eleven. 

REMUS. UNCLE, an old plantation negro 
w'bo is supposed to relate the plantation 
tales and folk lore collected by Joel Darria. 

RHSfUSAT, COMTESSE DE, a French 
lady, wife of the Chamberlain of Napoleon 
the Great, and an attendant oti the Ihntjrea^ 
.Tosephine. Her “ Alemorics " give an 
insight into tlia court life of the i irst 
Empire. 

RENAISSANCE, or ” New P.lrth,” is 
the name given to tlie great awakening of 
men's minds in the latter part of the 
Inth ccntuiy. It was largely due to the 
revived study of the Greek and Pomau 
classic's, wiiich led to broader views in art, 
religion and science. The study of ciaasi- 
c'fil literature led naturally to a taste for 
REION OF TERROR. This w a.-? a period 1 ^ architecture. The Heuaissance 


of 420 days from May 31.st, 1703, to July 
28th, 1701, in whichFraiic'e w as given over 
to a government of murderers. The chief 
of these were Kobcs]iirrrc, Danton, Hubert 
C'outhon, and Carrier- An infamous 
‘Committee of Put)Iic Safety” daily sent 
to the guillotine batches of victims, 
many of whom were only suspected of 
enmity to the government. More than 
80,000 people were bclieaded in Paris 
alone. 


an.iiitecturo, while imitating cla'^ca) 
models, is still largely influenced by the 
Gothic style wiiicb preceded it. i 

RENAN. JOSEPH ERNEST, ft. 1823.1 
d. 1892, wa.s a Hreton and educated by the i 
priests of his native village, of whom he j 
says ; ** 'Jliey taught Latin in tlie old | 
fashion, but they sought above all things | 
to turn out good men.” After being i 
trained for the Churcfi, he found liimsclf ' 
unable to accept Its teaching, and therefore 


REINDEER, a st)C<’ics of deer, native to devoted himself to general literature, 
the northern parts of the Old and New ! I'or a time he filled the Hebrew chair in 
World. It is the most priicd of the deer ! the University of Paris. His work, 
family, its flesh and skin being most entitled, ” La vie de Jteus,” caused an 
valuable, while the domesticated reindeer , immense sensation. It was followed liy a 
funilahes milk, and is the draught animal j series of important works on tlie origin and 


of the polar regions. Loth male and 
female are furaished with antlers. 

REJECTED ADDRESSES. In October, 
1812, Drury Lane Theatre was to be re- 
opened after its destruction by fire. The 
management offered a prize for the poem 
most .suitable to be recited on tlie opening 
night. It occurred to James and Horace 
Emith to write a sot of poems in parody 
of what the leading poets, as Wordsworth, 
Southey. Coleridge, etc., rniirht be supposed 
to have scut in and had rejected. They 
were published in 1813 and attained an 
Immense populariiv. 

RELICS are personal memorials of the 
CTeat dead, especially uf those distinguished 
fn religion. Supposed fragments of the 
** true cross,” of the crowm of tiiorns, 
portions of bones, garuicnts, books, iastru- 
meiits of torture, connected with the 
history ot holy men are reverently trea- 
furod as relics. 

REUGIO MEDICI. ‘J kind of confesf.ion 
of faith written by Sir Tliomas Browne, a 
Norwich physician of Stuart times, lie 
takes the reader into his confidence in 
matters of ordinary life, as well as of 
religion. The work is a fantastic medley 
of solemn reflections and outlandish 
digressions. Ho died in 1685. 

REMBRANDT. ^ at Leyden, 1607, 
d. 1669, a famous Dutch painter. Ho 
learnt painting in tlie studio of Van Swen- 
burcb, but commenced his career os an 
etcher. Settling in Amsterdam, he took j 
pupils, at tlie same time producing from I 


progre:^ of Christianity. 

RENL GUIDO, ft. 1575. d, 1612. was one 
of the greatest painters of the Lulogneso 
s('hool. lie was bom at Bologna, and at 
nine years of age was set to work in the 
studio of the painter Calvert. After a time 
he joined the rival studio of Caracci, who.-e 
work he admired. Eemoving to Rome, 
he obtained the patronage of the Fopo, 
I’aul V. His best work in Rome is con- 
sidered to be the fresco in the Rospiglio-si 
Palace, ** Fha*l)U3and the Hours, preceded 
by Aurora.” He spent the la.st years of hii 
li^e in Bologna, where, tlirough his mania 
for gambling, he was reduced to the condi- 
tion of a picture dealer’s hack. 

RENNET. tl)e inner lining of a call’s 
stomach. It yields a juice which causes 
milk to curtlle. It is taken from the 
.stomach as soon as the calf is killed, tlicn 
.malted and dried. When wanted, a small 
Itiecc is cut off and .soaked in water, w’liich 
is then added to the milk to be curdled. 
An extract of rennet is also c-xtensively 
u.-jed. 

BENNIE, SIR JOHN, was a famous 

engineer, tflarting as a workman for 
Meiklc, tlie inventor of a Tlxrsishing 
Machine, he attended lectures at tlie 
Edinburgh University. Then he worked 
for Boulton and Walt, at Hoho, near 
Birmingham, and distinguished himself 
by bis ingenuity, especially us a millwright. 
Tills made him known, and brought him 
many commissions. Tlie construction of 
bridgef, canals, and docks next engaged his 


attention, and in all he was eminently 
successful. Waterloo Bridge, in London, 
is among the many monumeote of his skill. 

REPOUSSE is a method of ornamenting 
metals by blows delivered from the back. 
Punches of various shapes are used, and 
the design is thus raised above the sur- 
rounding surface of the metal. The more 
delicate portions of tlie work are executed 
from the front by the aid of gravers or 
punches. The metal to bo operated on 
is placed on the surface of a block of 
pitx’.h, or other yielding material. 

REPRESENTATIVES. HOUSE OF, the 
Low er 1 i ousc of the U ni ted Stat c.s Congres-s, 
comprising (1903) 386 members, chosen 
every second year by tlie people of the 
several States. Tliis House, like the 
British liouse of Commons, has tlio sole 
power of originating bills for raising 
revenue. 

REPTILES. Tliesc form one of the 

fl^e classes of the vertebrate animals. 
Tiioy breathe by means of lungs, and are 
allied to the idrds on the one hand and 
the ampldbiaiLS on the other, and 
through the amphibians to the fishes. 
The amphibians, in the earlier slagt's of 
their existence, breathe by means of gills 
but in the adult state by means of lungs. 
W'e may therefore consider tlicm to begiU' 
life as fishes and end it as reptiles. The 
reptiles have been divided into four 
natural orders (1) Ojihidia or Snakas, 

(2) Orexiodilia or ('rot^odiles and Allignitore, 

(3) La(‘ertllia or lizards, (4) Chelonju, 
comj>rising Tortoises and Turtles. 

REPUBLICAN PARTY a^nited States). 
In 1850 a party calling itself by thi.s name 
was formed for tlio purpusc of limiting 
slavery to the States in which it iht?n 
existed. The opposite or Democratic, 
party Wiis in favour of extending it. 
The antagonism of these two parties in 
1861 led to civil war. 'J'he Uepulilican 
party triumphed, and slavery w.ms abolished 
throughout the Stales. 'J’he Republicans 
and Deimx'rats now differ only on the 
question of tariffs, the fonrnir being strict 
protectionists, and the latter advocating 
a certain amount of free trndo. 

REREDOS, the ornamental screen or 
wall wtiich is placed at the back of the 
altar. It is often adorned witli figures. 

RESINS. I'iipse are vegetable secre- 
tions found in a Ian,'e number of jilants, 
mostly in Bolution in an essential oil. 
Thus common resin is found in pine tretM 
dissolved in turj>e..ntiue. Lesins arc in- 
soluble in water, but solubhi in olcohol. 
Many such solutions arc used as varnishe'^. 
Ordinary resin, Dammar, (.'opal. Mastic, 
irandarach are examples of resins. AnAier 
is a fossil rcsiin 

RESPIRATION Is the natural pro<‘esfl 
by which animals take in oxjgen and 
give out the waste product of their 
tissues, mostly as carlton dioxide and 
water. Respiration is effected in Konie 
animals by the general surface of the 
body; others, as in insects, by tubes 
called tradiea>, whic-h open on the body 
surface by spiracles. Creatures living 
beneath the water breathe mostly by 
means of gills; while reptiles, birds, and 
mammals breathe by lungs, as do also 
adult amjiliibia. (l^co Ftvy.) 
RESPONSIONS. Refer to Imhx. 

RESZKE, JEAN DE, ft. at Warsaw’, 

1852, a celebrated opera tic tenor singer. 
Like Sims Reeves, lie ajipeared first as 
a baritone. Hla brother El)OUAur>, ft. 
1855, Is almost equally famous as a 
baiitono. The two brothers caused a 
great seasation in I-ondon when singing at 
the Royal Italian Ofiera, 

REUNION. an Island belonging to 
France, formerly ” Be de Bourbon,” out 
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of ttie group of Islands lying to the east of thnt be was forced to abdicate, February touching Luxemburg and tlie Nctber- 
Madagascar. It is mountainoas, and 21th, 1848. He died in England two lands. The capital is Coblenz, at the 

has one very active volcano. It produces years later. junction of the Moselle and Ehioo, 

coffee and vanilla, but its chief export is REYNARD THE FOX Is a popular epic Bonn, Koln, Trior, Essen, Aachen, 
sugar ; capital, St. Denis. T)oein in which tlio cliuracters are beasts Crefcld, liarmen, Elberfeld, and Dussel- 

REU8S, a tributary of tlio Aar, rising instead of men. The liero is the Fox who dorf are also important towiw. Essen is 

In tive nortlicm slope of Mount St. Cotliard constantly by his cunning outwits Isengrin the centre of a coal and iron district, and 

and making its way down a wonderful the wolf. The tales seem to have originated contains the celebrated “ Krupp cast- 
gorge, where it is crossed by the Devil’s in tlie north of rrance, or in Flanders, steel works, famous for the manufacture 
Bridge, after pa.‘i-<ing Anderinatt. It flows about the lOUi century. Some Flemish oi ‘‘C^vy 

through ttie Lake of Lucerne, and joins the and Low German editions reach a high RHODE ISLAND, one of the thirteen 
Aar near Brugg after a course of 90 miles, literary standard. original states of tl»o Aniorican Union, 

REUTER, BARON PAUL JULIUS. REYNOLDS, SIR JOSHUA, 6. ft* and of all tlie American States the smallest 
&. at Cassel, 1821, d. 1901. In 1849 he Plympton, Devon, 1723, d. 1792; an and most densely populated ; it has 
organised at Aix la Chupclle an office for eminent painter. At the age of eiglitecn extensive manufacturia of cottons and 
collocliiig and distiibuting politic.al and he went to London and entered the studio w'oollens. The capital is Frovidencc, a 
commercial news. In 18f*l he removed of Robert Hudson, a portrait painter. He large manufacturing tow’n. Area, l.J&O 
his head quarters to l.ondon. As tele- next went to Home, where he studied the square miles; population about 430, WO. 
graphs extended, he widoned his field of works of llaphael and Michael Angelo. In RHODES, an island In the Greek 
operations, ernplo3’irig special messengers the Vatican he caught a chili, which Archipelago, 60 miles long by 20 wide. 

In important centres heyonii the rcacli of resulted in deahiess. Keturning to London It was originally jieopled by Greeks, but 
the telegrajth. In 1871 he was made a he soon attracted notice, and his studio afterwards passed iuto tiie hands of Uie 
baron of Germany. in Leicester Square beCiome a meeting Persians, Saracens, and Knights of St. 

REVELS. MASTER OF THE. a former place of Burke, Johnson, Boswell, and the John. By these last it was held for two 
Gourt ofliccr who.«e function it was to literary wits of the day. His portrait centuries, ind was finally fiurren(^ea by 
rf‘gulate the amusements provided for the of Mrs. Siddons a.s the Tragic Muse, his them to the Turks, who still hold it. Its 
( hr wtma.s season, also attended the “Strawberry Girl” and “Simplicity” capital, Rhodes, at the north end of tiie 
xivcruign on a royal progress to see that have obtained world-wide celebrity. He island, was long celebrated for its Colos-sus 
the tcmfiorary accommodation provided was the first President of the Royal — a gigantic statue of Helios, bestriding 
w;i.s adeepiutc. as well as to supervise Academy, and was knighted In 1709. the entrance to one of Its harbours. Ihe 

various Tnrvs'p.us and pageants generally RHADAMANTHUS, the mythical son trade of Rhodes is now small, its fine 
umut'cd for the o^'cat-ion. of Zeus, was made judge in the lower harbours t>eiug sand-choked and neglected. 

REVENUE. NATIONAL. Refer to /m/cr. world wiM J-lacus and Minos. RHODES, CECIL JOHN. b. at Bishop 

REVERE, PAUL, was a young mechanic RHETIA, an Alpine province of Stortford, Herts, 1853, li. at Cape Town, 

born in Boston, Massaehijsett.s, in 1735. ancient Rome. It included the modern 1902; was educated at the Grammar 
lie l.s known for liis miil.Might ride, de- Orisons, Tyrol, and Southern Bavaria. School of his natiie town. Being in 
scribed by Longfellow. 'I'ho lOnglish were Its mime survives in the ithnetian Alps, ilelicate health, he joined his brotlier, a 
about to niarefi from itoston to I’oncord, RHEIMS, a city of Ftance, 82 miles planter, in Natal. Attracted to the K i m - 
on April HUh, 1775, to sei/p a quantity of north-cast of Paris. Ca*sar speaks of it berley diamond mines, he acquired 
military stores, and Revere rode forward as tlie capital of tlie Ilcmi, wlfnce its a fortune retunied to England, and 
the preceding night to warn his comrades, name. Its magnificent cathedral is re- became a studeot at Oriel CoUego, 
'J'he baftlce} of Concord and Lexington nowned throughout tlie world. In Uie Oxford, where he took his degree. He 
fought that day were the first of the war. ancient clum h that occnpled its site went back to South Africa, and sat in tlie 
REVERSION is the tendency in plants Clovis was crowned in 496, and in the Cape House of Assembly, as member for 
and animals to exhibit the ciiar.xcter ol cathedral most of tlie French kings were Barkly. As Premier of Cape Colony, 
Konio ancestral form. An egg from a crowne<i, including Charles VH., througli he devoted hintseif to the reconcill- 
])uro breed of pigeons may yield by rever- | the heroic cc.nduct of Jeanne d’Arc. ation of tlie two races — British and 

sion the original blue rock. A cultivated | Hheims is celebrated for its woollen Dutch— ir that Colony, and to the 

flower may produce blojwoins like those of goods, and is one of the centres of the extension of the P-itish Empire in Boutb 

the wild plant from which it spr ang. c hampagne trade; population exceeds Africa. To tliLs great patriot England 

REVERSIONARY ANNUTTUSS. The.>e ltK),()00. owes th» cxtciusion of her Empire from 

are aimiftics wliich are to cornnience at a RHETORIC has been described as Uie the Transvaal to the Zamb^i, and 
given future time, or on the failure of a life “Science of Peivuasion.” It attempts to far beyond it to Lake Tanganyika, oxer 
or a coinbination of lives. They continue lay down rules for compositions written a vast region called in his honour A’/iodt-xw; 
j>ayablc during a given time or during the or spoken, intended to sway Uie feelings to him also she owes the possession of 
lifetime of a given person or ftersons. and convince the minds of tlie hearers or Walliseh Bay, Uie best harbour on the 
Thus .m annuity left to a s^'in, to be paid j readers. Thus it deals with style, with south-nest coast of Africa, llis tomb is 
after the deatli of his parents, is a rever- accuracy of expression, n’lli the proper in tlie Motopo Hills, near Bulawayo. By 
sionarv nnnuilv. urraiigeraent of arguments, the use of his will the bulk of his vast fortune was 

REVIVAL * OF LEARNINQ. Bee figures of speech, etc. devoted to the founding ol scholarsliipsat 

Ktnaisxarice. RHINE, THR, rises In Mount 6t. Oxford for students from the Colonies 

REVOCATION OF THE EDICT OF Gothard, flows Uirough Lake Coiwtance, and the United States. 

NANTES. Henry IV. of France inaugurated ami forms the northern boundary of RHO 'DOPE (o-pc> MOUNTAINS, called 
hi-vreign by the issue of Uie famous ''Edict Switzerland. Tuniing norUi at Basle, it also the Despoto Dagh, a range forming 
of Nantes,*’ 1598, granting perfect freedom flow’s between the Black Forest and the boundary between Thrace ana 
to all I’rotcstants, and placing them on Vosges Mountains, traverses Western Macedonia, lliey rise to a height of over 
an entire equality with Catholics. Louis Germany, flows Uirough Holland, and 9.000 feet In Mus Alta, on the extreme 
XIV., in 1C85, revoked this edict, despoiled enters Uie North Bea. It is navigable western border ol Eiistern Roumclla. 
the Huguenots of all their cixil rights, and by steamer below Mannheim. Between RHONE GLACIER. This glacier lies 
subjected Uiom to a cruel persecution. Bingen and Bonn the scenery is highly on ihe western flank of Mount SL Gothard. 

REVOLUTION. (1) Tub EnqliSU romantic. After leaving Cologne, the ! Moraines and perched blocks sliow that 
RkVOLUTION of 16881^ to the abdication largest city on its bank?,, it flows throucb ‘ the glacier once occupied the whole of U.e 
of Jamas II. and Utc election of William » busy manubicturing district, passing | space betw»?en the Berntse and I’ennh.e 
of Orange to bo King of England in his Du^^ldorf. On entering Holland it j Alps and extended we^stward to ihe Jura, 
Bicad. The revolution was caused by the divides into several branches, the two Uirowing off two branche.«, one westerly 
Roman Catholic sympathies ol dames, chief of which being Uie Waal and the towanls France, the other northerly as 
and the ternw of the election of William Lcn-k ; total length 760 miles. far as F.erne. 

III. Beoured for England a succession of RHINE, CONFEDERATION OF THE. i RHONE RIVER. the swiftest 

Frotestatit princes. (2) TUB I'UBN’cu When Napoleon defeated the combined 1 stream in France, riscy in the Rhone 
Revolution 0» 1789. [Refer to forces of Russia and Austria at Austerlilz ; Ghicier, in ?wit/.eriand, and flows through 

InJcxJ] (3) Rktolution OP JULT. in 1805, he obtained unlimited power on ' the l.ake of Geneva, inwluch it leases its 
of France issued on July 2Cth, the Continent.. Hence he was able to | glacial mud. It emerges from Uie lake 
1830, six ordinances. In wliich, among sweep away the German Diet, and com- [ a clear stream and runs in a zigzag conr^ 
other tyrannical a^^ts, he suspended the bine fourteen German States into what he 1 westerly to Lyons, where it is joined by 
nnerty of the press and disfrancU^ed called the Confederation of the Rhine, j the sluggisli Saone. 'i'iience Its course 
ight out of every nine voters. A revolu- under himself as Protector. I is Boulherly, till it enter* U.e Mediter- 

and rharh« tied to England. RHINE PROVINCE or RHENISH i ranean by manv mouths aft. r a c<Hinie of 
Louis Philippe PRUSSIA. This the most populous | 490 mile.*. Geneva, Lyo:.*, and A vignou 
18 Lharlcs X., but, after reigning and the busiest manufacturing district of ! are the chief towms on it* banks. 

J ars, he hud IJlpcome so unpopuhr. Pru.s.<la, lies along lU western border, ! RHUBARB. N-e .ILd 
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RHTL Is a watering tdoca in Flint- lonorth deposed fn favour of Holingbrolre, RICHMOJfX). EARL OF, Tb« fimt Hlarl 
ahire, on tlie mouth of the river Clwyd. son of John of Gaunt, lUchard’s uncle, of Uiclimond was Edmund, son of Owen 
It haa fine nand-s, and a promenade nearly The fate of the deposed ki:i^ is unoertnin, 'I'udor, u Vt'olsh gentleman, and Catherine, 
half a mile long. From It there are line cAceptUiat he ended hi.** days in Pontefract tlie widow of Henry V. Their son Edmund 
vlewB of Snowdon. Custlc soon after ids deposition. naa created Earl of Richmond by Henry 

RHYME, or RIME. The recurrence RICHARD m., son of I lich.ard, Duke of VI., and his son Henry. Earl of iliohmon J, 
Of the eamc sound at tlie end of two or York, reigned 1 1S3-85. On the death of became Henry VII. 
more lines of poetry con.«ti tut cs rhyme, his brotlaer, EtJward Iv., he wnia made RICHMOND, SIR WILLIAM, b. in 
A true rhyme demands that the vowel Protc<’:tor of the realm, as Edward’s son London. 1843 ; English painter, elected 
and what follows it should be the same, as and successor was only twelve years of ago. R. A. in 1805. and president of the Society 
in flown ” and moan,’* but that the Richard imprisonml ttie young king and of Miniature Painters in ISOlh He was 
consonant preceding should be different, his brother in the Tower, where they were founder of the Grosvenor Gallery. Ilia 
Words such as •'tearing,” “declaring,” murdci-ed. The usurper was defeated and decoration of St. Paul’s Cathedral, begun 
make a double rhyme ; " nitfortiinato ’ slain at BOTworth-hcld, Le:oestersldre, in ispi has been variously criticlHcd. 
and ••importunate*^' a triple rhyme. in HS.l, by Henry, Earl of iliehmond, a RICHT^ JEAN PAUL, 6. 1723, d. 1825, 

RHYTHM, in poetry Is the rogidnr Ixu)c.a.stnan prince, who was crowned on a Gcnnan humorous and satirical writer, 

recurrence of accent in a line which gives thebattie-tield undcrthetitleof Henry VII. waseducaLed for Uie ministry, butsoon gave 
its character to the metre ; in mus.ic it is Jiarl of ] up tticology for literature, wWch, however, 

the ordered recurrence of an accented RICHARDS, BRINLE7, 6. 1819, at provided lum with a poor living at first, 
beat or beats in each bur. Dancing also, Cannartlien, a. 18b.> ; was a composer and Bv about 1796 his name became known, 
is entirelv dependent upon rhythm, a teacher of music who did much to encour- and thenceforward till his de.ath he was in 
certain number of movements recurring age the study of music in lus native Wales, easy cirimmatances. I’he admiration of 
again and again in a very marked Ho received his musical education at the Carlyle for Jean Paul’s works first drew 
manner. ' Royal Academy, in which he became a attention to him in England, but be is now 

RIALTO, BRIDGE OF THE. a bridge professor. Two of his best known appreciated only by tiiose who face the 
over the Grand Canal in Venice. It v.as compositions are “ Tiic Harp of Wales” difficulties of studyiag iilm. 
built in 151)1, and consists of a marble and “ God bless the Prince of Wales.” RIDLEY, NICHOL^ bishop of T-ondon, 

arch 91 feet in span. Sfiakcapfare. in his RICHARDSON, SAMUEL, h. 1CS9, d. h. 1500, d, 1655, was one of the most pro- 

“ Merchant of Venice,” makes the Rialto 1701; was one of the best knowm novelists mlnent of those who suffered for the 
the meeting plac4? of Venetian meix’hants. i of the 18th century. He was the son of Protcatint cause in the reign of Mary I. 

RIBBON SOCIETY. '’‘ ^ 7 ^ one of a joiner, and was apprenticed to a printer. He had travelled on the Coniinrnt as a 

tlie Irish secret socloties w^hich were In 1719 he started a printer’s business in young man, and there he became oc- 
commou between 1820 and 1870. Salisbury Square, ana became famous as quaiuted w'ith tiio aims of the Refornu rs, 

bonism ” was strongest between '25 nnd the author of a novel, “Pamela,” which In Henry VIII, 's reign he showed l.ls 
'35. ^’he Ribbon men were alniost entirely is written in the form of letters, and is said reforming zeal, and through CrunnnT’s 
peasants and differed in tJicir aims in to have been at first intended as a guide to favour became bishop of Roc'ncster. 
different parts of Ireland. In the north letter writers. Two other novels, “Glarlssa Under Edward VI., .as bishop of London, 
they were merely tlie opponents of the | Harlowe” and ** .Sir Ghurlos Grandison,” ho did nnicii to help on the Reformation, 
Orangemen, in the west the agitation was 1 also WTitten in letter form, tjelped to make and was therefore marked out as an c'arly 
purely agrarian, while in Leinster “Rib- him fumoas. lie excelled in the delinea- victim when Queen .Mary came into pow.r, 
bonlsra” was trades unionism of a violent tion of female character. and on October lltli, 1555, with Latiuicr, 

kind. RICHARDSON. SIR BENJAH^LV, h, he wn- I urni at Oxford as n heretic. 

RICARDO, DAVID, b. In Londo.n, 1772, 1828. d. IHdO ; a .li<;tinguislicd physician RIEL, LOUIS, loader of two robol’i'-'iS 
d. 1823 ; was of .lewish descent. After j and wTitor on medical sul jc« ts '’up In Can-i da vigainst British rule. Tlic il.-vf., 
making a large fortune on the .Skn*!; educated at Glasgow and .at St. udrews or Red River rebellion, in 18C9-70. wji.s 
Exchange he devoted liimself to the study • I'niversity. He did much by liLs writings put down by Co!oi:ol (now^ I/Ord) Wolsel.'y. 
of Political Economy, publislung in 1» 17 and lecture.^ to promote the cnu>e of The secono was a general rising of toe 
a valuable work on liie subject, entitled I temperance and observance of the laws French haif-breetis, bad its centre in 
“ IMnciples of r<ilitic;d Kenaoray and of liPaUh. He invented the lethal Manitoba, and was put down by Gem r.il 
Taxation.” I ci. amber for dogs, and a nia.sk for workeiv Middleton at the head of the Cnmi.Iian 

RICEL One of the most widely ciiili- 1 a.s a protection Rom metal du.st. etc. He Mil. ti t. Rkl w’as nfterwardx exivuted 
rated of the cereals, forming the .staj.'le \ vra,s knighted in la‘J.3 in recognition of Id.s at Regina. 

food of at least a Uiird of the human r.'icc, i public services. RIENZl, COLft DI, b. 1313, d. 1354, Ihe 

It was probably native to India, but Is i RICHELIEU, CARDINAL, b, I5S.5, great Roman tribune, was the son of an 
now cultivated wherever there is .sullioient J. 1642 ; was a ccIcbnilCii French states- innkeeper at Rome. Ho showed great 
heat and moistnre. It is grown in vast man. In IGIG he l^ame secretary of talent, and received a good education, in 
quantities in Uie great deltas and low’ ptate and for 18 years (1624—12) was gaining whi-h he learnt how far Rome 
alluvial plains of India, Bunna, Cliina, the chief minister of Louis XIII., who had f.dleu from her once high estate. 
Japan and Java. The hot swamp.s of resigned to him all real power. Richelieu Fired with enthusiasm, he resolved to put 
Carolina and Uie well-watered plain of aimed at three things (1) to reduce t'ne down the noble? and free his fcllow-citir.eas 
Lombardy are also famous rice-growing power of the Protestant*?, (2) to enforce the j from their tyi anny. i ue aanciion of the 
districts. Riegj when fermented yields an .sutunission of the turbulent nobles, (3) Poiic made this ioasiblo, and In 1.347 he 
alcoholic liquor named arrack, weli-knowm to humble the house of Austria. In all waa made tribune of Romo and gr;.ntcd 
in tlie East Indies. these be w.as successful, and at his dc.ith, full over his follow-cilixerw on the 

RICEPAPER, a paper made, not from in 1042 , left France tho most poweifui under>tincllng that hia rule was to bj' in 

any part of the rice pl.mt. but from the nation in Europe. accoT hiuce with tho constitution whi> ii 

pith of a tree growing in the Wmid of RICH-YiOND, 'Picre are »t lea.?t tluee be piciduccd for tbeir Bam^tion. But his 
Formosa. The stem Is cut into lengths, well-known towns of tiiis name. (1) head soon grew giddy with his clevatiou, 
and the pith pushe-d out. Then the latter Richmond in Yorkshue is beautifully ami acts of despotism paved the way i.>r 
is very skilfully cut into a kind of very situated on the Swale. It is noted b^r it« his fall. After seven inontlis of pov.cr ho 
thin Fpiral, wliich is afterwards fiaitciied tine Norman Gastle now asod as barracks, ded. He returned again in L’lM. but 
out. The paper made from rice-straw Is Tlie Earldom of Rkiunond was granted 'd.s former faults were accenlu.d > 1 rather 
much coarstir and more uneven. by Henry VI. to the Lather of Henry VII. eliminated, uml a ivin^ 

RICHARD I., son of Henry II,, king of The view of the ca.Mle, and tlio bridge ended in hi.? as.sa.ss; nation. 

England, 1189-99. Brought up in Poitou acro.s.s the Swalo below. Is a Lnourile RIFLE ASSOCIATION. NATIONAL. >oe 
among knights and troubadours, he subject with artista. (2) Richmond in Aationnl Ri/ie As'tocitUion. 
imbibed the romance of the times, Ue Suney w’a.s formerly known as Shenc, RIFLES. A rille is a niu.^ket which has 
ioioed the Third Ousade. and his deeds In its palace, rebuilt bv Henry VII., and grooves cut inside tho barn'l proceeding 
in Palestine aroused the greatest enthu- hence called Richmond, Elizubeth spent in a spiral direction from tho bruiis’h to liio 
Riasm in Christendom. In reuiniing part of her inhancy, and there she died, muzzle. The object of those grooves is 
from the Holy Land he was imprisoned by 'I'lic view over the valley of the Thames to impi'rt a rotary motion to the buUct, so 
tlie Archduke of Austria, but was ransomed from Richmond Hill is celebrated. (3 tiiat it Hies much truer to the rn uk thiu 

by hia Engliiih subjects. He W’as killed Richmond in Virgini.a, .siiuatod on the a bullet from a smooth bore. The 

by an arrow while besieging the castle of Jamas river, was in the e.u’ly part of tho advantage of the rifle over tho smooth bore 
Cbaluz fn 1199. feccGi^Ion War (1861-04), the head was knowm so early as the 14Ui ct.ntury, 

RICHARD DL son of the famous Black rnuii tcrs of the Bouthern army under but no attempt was made to ann soldiers 
Prince, reigned 1377-99. Though as (jeneral Lee. Tho falls of the Jamos river generally with it till tlic middle of tiie 
a boy of 15 he showed great courage supply power for the indnstriei of Ricli- i9th century. Cannon also ere rilled, 
during Wat Tyler’s rebellion, he becxime mond, which has foundries, rolling loills, RIGA, a RujuUn seaport near the mo Rh 
and yet tyrannical, t|od was at aqd tobacco factories. of the nver Dwiua» wl^ch flows into tUf 
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On\t of ntga« an arm of tho Baltic Sea. 
li has a very large import and export 
irado, the two together totalling about 
£10,000,000. Tlie port is closed by ice for 
about four months In the year, but the 
U'Araerous manufactures in the city provide 
ftiiiployment for many of tlie dock workers. 
Corn, timber, flax, hemp, and liiweed are 
iri.'gely exported ; coal, wine, and manu- 
factured goods form the chief imports; 
; '^pulfttion over 280,0(X). 

RIGHT OP WAY. itefer to Imhx. 
RIGHTS, BILL OF. See JjedaratUm 
cl Rights. 

RIGHTS OF MAK, 

OF THE, a document adopted by the 
>;onch National Asfieiably in 1798, 
Ci'clarlng that all men had equal rights, 
&rd ought to have equality of opportunity 
6.} the hands of the frtato. After Iturke 
\..d publiBiied his “ llefle.t'tion.s on Uje 
I rench Kevolution,’* Thomas l*ainc Issued 
■* 'J'he liiglitP of Man,” a book vindicating 
ti e Revolution. 

RIGL a mountain in Switzerland, 

tween I.akes Zvig atid Lucerne. The 
l ews from the Rigi are exceedingly fine, 
M d as the ascent is not dhlieult. and a 
r;i‘d\vay leads to the Bummit, thousands 
tourists ascend tho mountain every 
v-rar. Height C, 900 feet. 

^ RINAIDO, the first Fcrioun work of 
' I vFso, the great Italian poet, w ns pjiblished 
'(• 1662, when he was only eighteen. It is 
fe poem of many beauties, "and at once 
s* imped its author as the coming poet of 
li e age. 

RING. The wearing of metal rings on 
•7 '.rious parts of the body us ornamonta 

: tes from very early times. It must not 
id forgotten, however, (hat a ring forms 
a very convenient form of portable 
^ jnsnre ; the women of India, indeed, 
r. most invariably put tlieir .savings into 
'i .ia form, lliere is no doubt that before 
ti e inventiou of coins, rings were used as 

means of exchange. This seeius to have 
f ' iginated with the Egyptians, and paint- 
i i;s still exist showing the weighing of 
the money rings. Among tho Gauls and 
Rritona, Cmsar found tho same n.«5C, and 
tvidera witli Africa to-day have rings of 
t jpper mado to exchange with the natives. 
U'he use of signet rings d.ites far hack 
ta:yond the general use of writing. It was 
ot;vioiisly BO convenient to carry about 
Kcmething which could be u.sed as au 
.n mlstukablc token of ihe owuier’s identity, 
(.! with wliicli he could make a mark on 
a soft substance like wa.\ in order to 
♦--rablLsh his personality. The ass of 
poison rings amongst the Italians of the 
'-•idiRe Ages seem to have been widely 
spread. The origin of the marriage ring 
1-* not very clour ; it was certainly 
u?ed among the jewu previovis to the 
V nristian Era. 


RING AND THE BOOK, THE, the mn,-it 

Important of Robert browning's longer 
poems, w’as publi.sh.ed in 18G8. '.riie 
r cne of the poem is laid in Italy, and the 
an nute portrayiU of the motivt's and 
fi-' iings of each actor in the tragedy are 
' ondcrful. The ptuni conUuus over 
,000 lines. 


RING DES NIBELUNGEN, a sot 

operas by Wagner, oon.sisting of the ** I 

V alkurc,” “ Siegfried,” and tlie ** Goth 

V immorung,” with *' Rheingold ” as i 
mtroduction. The plot is taken from t 

NibclungciiHed,” or tlie song of t 
W belunM, a great, early German ei 
Ppem. AVagner's trt^atment is wortliv 
great subject, but the length of’ t 
wurte Mquence is too great to allow 
irtquont performance as a whole. 

capital of Braa 
AinttSU tow n in Bou 

beautifully eltuatod on i 
Of the same najne on the east cgi| 


of Uie Continent. The harbour is one of 
tho finest in the world, and the scene, 
when one has pasaed the narrow entrance 
to the harbour, one of the moet beautiful. 
The city is not a handsome one, nor 
healthy, yellow fever being very prevalent. 
Ita commercial importance, however. Is 
very great, half tho imports and exports 
of Tlrazil, to tlie value of £17,000,000, 
passing tliroiigh it Tlic population of 
the city and Buburlis, covering au area of 
540 square miles, is nearly 600,000. 

RIO DE LA PLATA, or riute River, 
is really an estuary, on the coast of 
South Aiiierica, receiving tlie waters of 
the rivers Parana and Uruguay, just ai 
our river Humber receives the Ouse and 


Trei:t. 

RIO NEGRO, the most important 
tributary of tlie Amazon on tho left or 
north bank, rises In the south-east of 
Colombia, and flows in a general south- 
easterly direc'tion in a course of 1,360 miles 
to join the Amazon in about the middle 
of its biifiiti. Its dark waters c.-in be 
distinguished for a long time from those 
of the Amazon. 

RIOT ACT. Refer to Indrx. 

RIPON, a cathedral city of Yorkshire, 
on the river Ure, 22 mile.s from York. 
The cathedral, tliough not large, is hand- 
•some, and contains some Interesting 
rnonumenta. It was rebuilt under the 
direction of Sir Gilbert Scott. The manu- 
f.'irturcs of tho town, e.specially that of 
spurs, have declined. Studley Royal, tlie 
fine feat of the Marquis of Uipon. is well 
worth a visit; within it-s grounds U 
i Eountaiiis Abbey ; population about 8,000. 

! RIP VAN WINKLE, a story by Wu . ling- 
ton Irving, Udls how \'an Winkle, a 
carel**a3, good-natured farmer, goes hunt- 
ing, uinl fnili< Into a sleep which lar is for 
twenty years. When tie wakc.^, L? falls 
into numerous mistakes until be f.Tadually 
loams what bar happened. Tlicn he U 
much amused, and ailords amusenjeut by 
comparing existing Ihings, manners, and 
men with tliose of twenty years ago. 

RIVALS, THE, the Uivt play produced 
by the great dramatist, Richard liriasley 
Slieridnn. It had not a great succeii* 
ut lirst, but afterward.^ cained groat ap- 
plause, and Is row regarded a-s a claHKic. 

RIVERS, tlie natural channels by 
which water th.it f.ill.s on to the land 
Is restored to the sea, to be drawm up 
again by evaporation. The latter part 
of their course may be, and often is, 
Uirougli a plain, hut the impetus derived 
from tho sliarp descent from the hilly 
country of their origin, teens them iu 
motion, as in the case of tho Amazon, 
Ganges, Rhine, etc. The uses of rivers 
for navigation and irrigation need hardly 
be meuUoucd, but ilio advantage they 
afford in mountainous or hilly dhstricU by 
supplying power to net machinery in 
motion should not be forgotten. The 
basin of a river is tho whole area from 
which it draws water, ^'be basin of Uie I 
Amazon comjirlsea two and a qUvarti'r 
million square miles ; tho Congo one and a 
iiulf millions; the Nile and Mississippi each 
above one and a quarter million-',, fiiorne 
rivers never reach Ure open eea ; their 
water is evapoi at-ed in some d<*sort region ; 
thc,*M^ are called rvntin^^tai rivers, llie 
Volga and Oxns, which are of tliis class, 
fall i«si)e<-ti> ely into the Caspian Sea and 
the Sea of Aral, wlu’ch arc in reali.y lakes. 

RIViE ^R A. The word ** rivicra *’ slmpl v 
means river-bank, or sea-shore. 'i t c 
name Is, however, generally restricted 
to the shore of tlie OuK of Genoa from 
about Toulon to Leghorn. The charm of 
this district is due partly to it.^ natural 
beauties and partly to the mildness of the 
fvinter, tho majority of dava at that 
«AWon btJiog as flna as a fair Ei-gUsh 


summer day. Hydres, Carmes, Nice, 
Monaco, Mentone and San Remo are 
tho principal resorts. Tho Ra.-ubliiig 
tables of Monaco are world-renowned. 

RIVIERE, BRITON, t>. 1840. a popular 
painter of the present day. e.xccls perhaps 
in animal scones, hut paints all kinds of 
pictures with facility. ” I'niniel in tV.e 
Lion's Den,” k Homan Holiday,” and 
“ Vro Victls,” are among hia chief works, 

B1Z2IZO, DAVID, an Italian musidan 
and linguist, born at Turin early in the 
16 th century. In 1664 he became 
secretary to Mary, Queen of Scots, and the 
favour shown him soon excited the anger 
of her husband, Lord I)5irnl«y, who with 
RuLhven and others burnt ir-to Mary's 
apartments and murdered lUzzio a’niost 
under her eyes. 

ROADS, the great means of commc.nlca- 
tion between one place and another, are 
one of the greatest dvilizinsr agents known 
to man. Their importance from a rail; Ury 
point of view' was appreciated by the 
Greeks, ond still more by tho Romans; 
some of Uie roads, Indeed, mado by the 
latter being still in existence and well 
adapted for traffic. But with the 
departure of the Roman power, road- 
making as an art disappeared, rot to 
revive until the beginning of the R>tli 
century with Macadam and lelfcrd. 
During the intervening yean«, the roads 
were merely tracks. Impassable from mud 
In winter, and full of ruts in summer, eo 
that in the 18th centuiy it often twk two 
hours to drive in a carriage from Kensing- 
ton to St. James's Palace, a distance of 
throe miles. The vast inci'case of lo*''i>- 
motion in tue last half-d^ntury has led t-o 
many experiments in road-making, with 
the result Uiat the best country roads are 
now made of whinstono or some similar 
material, wdiile in toAUS “macadam” 
and the paving stone are giving i-Uce to 
wood and asphalt. 

ROARING, In horscH, ia the utterance 
of a sound, fiometimes like a slight widstle, 
Bometimas much k . Jtr and deeper, as aa 
accompardraent to the breathing. It la 
caused by disease In the larynx, wldch 
often becomes half choked up by the liard- 
enlng of a discharge from the di.seascd 
parL There is no cure for roaring ; en«'6 
a horse begins it, he gradually gets wor+e 
and wor '« until he becomes unfit for work. 

ROBBIA, LUCA DELLA, b. in Florcnci?, 
1400. d. 1182, a celebrated sculptor auvi 
modeller. Meet of his work was of a 
religious nature, executed for the catliedral 
or churches of Florence. Some of his 
relief work on tlie doors and galleries of the 
cathedral has never been suri^asscd. But 
his name us best known in connection with 
the figures in enamelled terra cotta, a kind 
of work be brought to high pcrfecUon. 

ROBERT. SURN AMED ” THE DEVIL.” 
was Duke of Normandy from 1027 to 1035. 
He succeeded his brother Richard, whom 
be is said to have poisoned. He made war 
successfully on hia neigliV>ours, and was 
(eared as a bold and successful leader. 
Eater he went on a pilgrimage to Jeru- 
salem as a penance for his yout.hful 
and died on the way back. His f;-!i 
W illiam, afterwards AYilUam Uie Couc.ucror, 
whose mother was a farrier's daughter, 
succeeded him. The libretto of .A’.oyei- 
lieor’s splendid opera “ Robert le Diablo ” 
is founded on supposed Incidenta of Us !< f*'. 

ROBERT, DUKE OF NORMANDY, the 
eldest son of tiie Conqueror, Ivccame D.;ke 
of Normandy on his father's death. 10S7, 
whilst his brother William (Rufus) bo<'anK* 
King of England. In 1096 Iso went on a 
Crusade. During his absence, Wiliiam 
died, and Henry r.ci>»i the cxoivn. Aft 
attemj't by Rotiirt to giiin the ctowti led 
to his capt'iire and imprisonment in CardiJI 
Cijstle, ivherc to died. 
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EOBERt L Bee firuee, Mert, 
KOBERTSt EARL. Before the preat 
Boer War of 1809-1902, the corcer of the 
great general was almost limited to India, 
where he was horn in 1833. After recseiv- 
ing his education in England, he returned 
to India in 1851 with a commission in tlie 
Bengal Artillery, lie was in the tliick of 
the Mutiny in 1857-8, and gained tlie V.O. 
for his gallantry, lie did good service in 
the organising and conduct of the Abys- 
sinian Expedition of 1867, so good iiulceJ 
that tiie lionour of carrying home tlie final 
despatches was conferred on him. The 
Afghan campaign of 1878-80 gave Roberts, 
now Major-General, a .splendid opportunity 
of sliowing his capacity, and never did 
general more thoroughly ju.stify his 
appointment. ULs celebrahiil in.irch 
from Cabul to Kandahar, a distance 
of 313 miles, in 22 days, will be long 
remembered. Honours were showered 
^on him, and as Baron Roberts of 
Kandahar and Waterford, andCommander- 
in-Chief of the Anny in India, he seemed 
to have set the crown on a brilliant career. ! 
But the .serious reverses of our troops in 
1899, at tlie Tugola lUver and Mager^fon- 
tein, called for fresh counsels. How Lord 
Roberts turned the scale of victory in our 
favour by the relief of Kimberley and the 
victory at Paardeberg will not soon be 
forgotten. Nor will it be forgotten how’, 
within six montlis from hisianding in South 
Africa, 1900, he led the British army in 
triumph info the capitals of tlie two Boer 
States. An earldom and a grant of 
£100,000 were the reward of Roberts's 
seiv'iros in SouUj Africa. His “ Rise of 
Wellington” and ” Forty -one Tears in 
India " have been widely read and greatly 
admired. 

ROBERTSON, FREDERICK WILLIAM, 

b. IS 10, d. 18u3, was intended for the army, 
like his father and grandfatlicr before him. j 
But feeling his vocation to be the Christian 
minl*«try, he went to Oxford to prepare for ! 
the minUtry. In due time he became a i 
curate, first at \V inohester, then at 
Cheltenham and Oxford. For the lu.'^t ' 
six years of his life he was Incumbent of 
UYiility Chat)el, Brighton. During his 
incumbency he preached a scries of Kcrmon.s 
which are still widely read and which have 
Bagge.sted to preachers of all denominations 
many lines of fresh thought. The 
Intensity of his feelings probably hastened 
the brain disc.ase which wj;s nnderruining 
Lis strength. His eloquence is saiil to have 
been very striking, ami it was assi.sted by 
a very musical voice capable of great ! 
expression. j 

ROBERTSON, WILLIAM, b. 1721, d. 
17U3, a great Scottish historian, was 
a minuter of the Scottish Church. ‘‘The 
llUtory of Scotland,” ” History of the 
reign of Charles V.,” and *' History of 
America,” are hia chief works. They 
brought him handsome pecuniary rewards, 
ns well as comineriiatioris from the leading 
men of the time, and, though subject to 
correction to-day, are still worth reading 
for the penetration and acuteness they 
display in judging of tlie problems of 
history as Uicy then pre.sented them- 
selves. 

ROBESPIERRE, MAXDSILIEN, b. 1758, 
d. 1794, one of the chief actors in the 
French Revolution, w'as also one of ita 
victims. Educated as a lawyer, he soon 
gained a hearing in the States-Gencral. 
His rise, botli in popularity and in power, 
was rapid, and by clamouring for tlie kind's 
death, he gained tlio oonfidenco of all who 
6liued at destroying the monarc^. In 
1793 he became a member of the ** Com- 
mittee of Safety,” and then began the 
notorious ** Reign of Terror.” For weeks 
his enemies and rivals were guillotined at j 
the pite of thirty (k day, Bv the end pf 1 


a twelvemonth he had forfeited the con- 
fidence of hia partners in the Government, 
and was himself sent by them to the 
guillotine. ^ 

ROBIN OOODFELLOW, Sese BmcI*. 

ROBIN HOOD, the hero of several old 
English ballads, cannot be said with 
certainty to have had any real existence. 
No doubt, in tlie days of the Norman kings 
and their early successors, many bold 
yeomen haunted the greenwood, both in 
Sherwood Forest and elsew’here, setting 
the forest laws at defiance, and combining 
the occupations of the decr-stoaler and the 
highw'ayman. And no doubt such men 
often fonned tliemselvcs into bands under 
the leadership of such a chief as Robin 
Hood. The first mention wo have of the 
Robin Hood ballads is in Langland’s 
” Piers Plowman,” w’ritten about 1300. 

ROB ROY. “Robert the Red.” a 
chieftain of the clan Maegregor in Scotland, 
about the beginning of the 18th century. I 
For some time he called himself a Campbell 
on account of his owm tribe having been 
outlawed. He joined tlie Pretender in 
! 1715, but, not having been very prominent, 
he soon gained a pardon, and lived the 
rest of his life making covert war on the 
Duke of Montrose, under the protection of 
the Duke of Argyle. Scott’s novel, ** Rob 
Boy,” gives a very life-like picture of the 
man and the times. 

ROBS ART, I^Y, daughter of Sir John 
Robsart, and Uie unacknowledged wife of 
Robert Dudley, afterwarfls Earl of 
Leicester, the favourite of Queen Elizabeth. 
In 1660 she went to live at Cumnor place, 
under the care of one Forster, in the 
service of her husband, anti one ni^dit 
she was found dcati at the f.w*t of the 
stAircaae, but the cause of her deuth cari 
only be conjectured. 

ROC, TE^E, a fabulous bird of such ^ 
immense size and stream’* h as tu carry ofl ; 
even elephants in ib< tiilous. It is’ fre- i 
qucntly mentioned In the ** Araliian J 
N iglibi,” and its existence w as at one tiutc 
widely credited. 

ROCHDALE. an important manufactur- 
ing town of Lancashire, on Uie river Roch, 
about 11 miles north of Manchester. Be- 
sides its cotton imlu.stry, it has an 
important flannel manufacture dating 
back to Edward III. ILR it.- ci.icf Utie 
to fame Ls the fact thut it was the birth- 
place of the co-operative movement, its 
now flourisiiing society having commenced 
in 1844 with twenty-eight niciubers. 
(For population, etc., sec p. 9')2,> 
ROCHELLE, LA, ft seaport of Prance 
I on the Bay of Bi'^cay, opposite the L>)e de 
1 lie, and about 90 milea north of Bordeaux. 
It has, ior its size, considerable trade, 
both coasting and oversea, the imjjort-. 
and cxx»orts together totalling three and 
a half millions. The chief export is brandy. 
It was a Huguenot stronghold, and the 
employment of EnglLh ships aguin.st it 
caused great indignation against Charles 
J. in 1636. 

ROCHES MOUTONNEES, the name 
given by Swiss p< asants to rounded rocks, 
possessing a fancied re.serablance to sbcc]> 
lying down. In Sc otland they are called 
‘‘grey wethers.” Such rocks have been 
smoothed by the grinding action of the 
glacier on tlie surface of Uio rocks over 
which they travelic'd. 

ROCHESTER, a cathedral city of Kent, 
on the right bank of the Medway, near Its 
mouth. It really forms one large town 
together with Chatham and Btrood. It 
possesses considerable historical Interest, 
the catlicdral having been founded by 
Augustine In 600, and some of tlie original 
building still remaining. Rochester Castle 
i.'} a noble Norman ruin. Dicken.^, wlio 
lived atGad'sHill 3 milesawav, frequently 


introduced Rochester into his novel : 

population 80,000, 

ROCHESTER (John WilmotX EARL 
OF, b. 1647, d. 1680 ; a witty and diasuluto 
courtier in the reigu of Charles II. He 
wa.s the author of the memorable lines on 
Charles, beginning : ” Here lies our 

sovereign lord tlie king.” Good judges 
have declared his wTitings to show a talent 
that might have placed him among the 
first writers. 

ROCEUST, a fine linen vestment worn by 
bishops. It resembles a surplice, except 
that the sleeves fasten at the wrist instead 
of being open. 

ROCKEFELLER, JOHN DAVISON, b. in 

New York, 1839 ; a multi-millionaire who 
owes his w'ealth to petroleum, first in 
consolidating many oil companies into the 
Standard Oil Company, 1870, and later 
in establishing the Standfird Oil Trust, 
1883. He has devoted a large share of 
his wealth to EducatiouiU purposes in the 
United States, and, in particular, no less 
than millions for technical training. 

R(MIKET, a cyliijdrical tube filled with 
inflammable material, the rapid combus- 
tion of which causes a great rush of gas out 
of an opening, or openings, at the base, 
and thas propels the rocket with great 
force. In war, rockets are chiefly used 
for setting buildings on fire, and to inspire 
terror. [.See Life-Saving Appliances.} 

ROCKY MOUNTAINS, the mountains 
which stretch almost continuou‘<ly from 
the Arctic CX*ean to the Junction with 
Central America. They are parallel with 
the western coast of North America, and 
not far from it. The name is sometimes 
restricted to the more eiwterly ranges, 
wliilc those quite near the coa.st are called 
Cascade Range and Sierra Nev.-ida. The 
highest pe.iks are In British Columbia, 
where Mount Hooker and Mount Brown 
attain a height of about 16.000 feet. A 
peculiar feature of the Iloc‘ky .Mountains 
Is the plateaus enclosed between the 
several rangis. Yellowstone Park, amid 
these mountains in the nortl»-\vest of 
Wyoming, probably contains asfmes'‘enery 
as the world can show*. The Rocky 
Monntruns are especially rich In depo.sit 3 
of gold, silver, and other metals. 

RCKIOCO, ft name given to a style of 
Jec«»ration prevalent in the early and 
miildle part.s of the IStli century. Iw 
characteristic may be said to have been 
exce.ss of detail in ornament without unity 
of design. 

RODENT! an order of animale 
ernbrricin" all tho.se that gnaw their food. 
Rats, mice, squirrels, hares, rabbits, 
porcupines, guiiiea-pig.s, and beavers, 
with many others, are included iq the 
order. Tlieir characteristic is the peculiar 
sharpness of tlic front l(‘eth, w'hlch, betng 
covered with cnanml only in front, wear 
•fwny quickly at the buck, and so pre- 
sent the knife-like edge formed by the 
enamel. 

RODNEY. GEORGE, LORD. b. 1718. 

d. 1792, a famous Kngli.sh admiral, entered 
the navy at the ago of twelve. By the 
time he was twenty-four ho had guineu 
the rank of post-captain. He served with 
success in most of the wars of the time, 
tml tils gre.atest .services were the relief ol 
Gibraltar, in 1780, and Ills victory over 
the French under De Grasse off Dominica 
in the 4Vest Indies In 1782. The latte' 
service was rewarded with a peerage am' 
a pension of £2,000 a year. 

RODOMONT, ft character In tlie “Orland ? 
Furloso” of Ariasto. He is representeo 
as a very brave and fierce knight, but 
given to bragging, whence his name 1.* 
used to denote a bragger, or bosster, an ' 
indulgence in bragging is often designated 
** Roaomontadc.*' 

ROE, RICHARD. See Dot\ Jofin, 



ROOATIOll DATS, the Monday, Tues- 
day, and Wednesday before Ascension Day. 
Tljey were so called because of the solemn 
“ rogations,” i.e., 8 npp’i.:ation 8 or litanies, 
recited in early times on those days. 
Before the Pieformation the Litany used 
to be said or sung in a solemn proces- 
sion, and a trace of this custom remains 
in ** beating the bounds,” which is still 
done in some places on Ascension Day. 

ROGER DE COVERLET, SIR, a delight- 
ful creation by Steele and Addison. He 
is the chief character in the Club professing 
to write the ” Spectator,” and the ideal 
portrait of an English gentleman of the 
reign of Queen Anne, when the 

Spectator ” was published. 

ROGERS, JOHN, b. about ir.OO. cl 1555 ; 
the first J*rotestant martyr in the reign of 
Mary. Tie was converted by Tindal at 
Antwerp, and afterwards assisted the 
latter in his English translation of tlic 
Bible, no returned to England and 
obtained a prebcndal stall in bt. Paul’s 
Cathedral. lie was burnt at Smithlield. 

ROGERS, SAMUEL h. 1703, il 1855, 
a leading poet of the livst half of the l‘Jth 
century, made his n.iino in 1792 by his 
poem "The Pleasures of Memory.” Eis 
next great work was " Euman Tiife," 
published in 1819, a poem abounding in 
many happy phrases. " Italy,” considered 
by many liis finest work, was published 
nt intervals between 1S20 and IS'lO. A 
handsome fortune, inherited from his 
father, enabled him to keep ins work in his 
own hands until he had polLsUcd it to his 
iatisf action. , 

ROIS FAINEANTS, the later JTcro- 
vingian king.s of Erance (050-751). Tliey 
were called " Eaiij<<ants ” (do-nothings) i 
because they wore content to leave the 1 
government of tlic country in the hand.s [ 
of their chief ministers, W’Uo were called : 
** Wiiires du Palais.” 


ROJDESTVENSKY, PETROVITCH, h. 

1848 ; a Kussiun atlmiral entrusted with 
the Pussian licet that sailed from the 
Baltic, October, 1904, to destroy the 
Japanese fleet. Dis exploit at the Dogger 
Bank (which sec) is well known. In May, 
1905, Bojdcstvcnsky, with a great fleet 
of nearly 40 vessels, mnde for Vladivo.stok, 
through the Strait of Tsusliima, between 
Corea and Japan. In tho disa.strous 
battle *vliioh took place here, he was 
W'oundod and taken prisoner (See lEar, 
21 usso-Japet nese). 

ROKEJBY, a small i)arLsh in Yorkshire 
on tho river Greta, 10 miles north of 
Itichmond. It forms the scone of Sir 
Walter Scott’s I’ocm of ” llokeby,” in 
which he well describes tho romantic 
Bcc»ery of the district. 

ROLAND, tlio hero of many romantic 
old French ballads, w'as undoubtedly one 
of Charlemagne’s knights. It is also 
pretty certain that in Charlemagne’s 
retreat, or return, from Spain, the van- 
guard, commanded by Bol.and, was cut up 
almost to a man, and the leader slain. 
The rest of the story con.sists of additions 
made by tho '* jongleurs,” or w’andering 
minstrels. 

^ ROLAND, MADAME, the wife of Jean 
Marie Roland, a minister of the ill-fated 
Louis XVI. Spurred on by his wife, 
Roland took an active part in the Revolu- 
tion until the September massacres show’ed 
them how things were going. 'Ihcir 
protests made tliem hateful to tho J acoblns, 
with otlicrs tliey were arrested, 
but Roland escaped. Madame Roland 
was guillotined, after five months’ im- 
prisonment, during wliicii she wrote iier 
Memoires,” which have Urns a tragic 
intent, as being written under tlie 
of the Bcaflold. 

ROLF, a Norwegian noble 
who hartiea England, Scotland and lYanco 
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towards the end of the 9 th century. In 
912, Charles the Simple, of Prance, was 
glad to cede to him the territory which we 
now call Normandy, and he thus became 
the founder of the Duchy of Normandy, 
and the ancestor of William the Conqueror. 
He was called Rolf the ** Ganger” (or 
" walker ”), being it is said, too long- 
legged to ride a horse. 

ROLLS, MASTER OF THE. Refer to 


ivaej. , ^ 

ROMAN CATHOLIC CHURCH, that 
part of the Christian Church whlcli yicld.s 
allegiance to the Pope. It ought, periiaps, 
to be pointed out that the member.^ thereof 
do not themselves claim or use this title. 
They call theirs the ” Catiiolic,” i.c., the 
Universal church, the other Christian 
bodies prefixing tlie title " Roman,” to 
assert their owm claim to be part of the 
‘‘ Universal ” church. No doubt tlie two 
chief epochs in tho history of the Roman 
Catholic Church are the separation between 
East and West, whicli look place finally in 
1054, and the great upheaval called the 
Reformation, in the ICth century, which 
resulted in the appearance of the various 
Protestant churches. Two great factors 
in the vitality of tho Rcuian Catholic 
j Church arc the celibacy of tho clergy and 
1 the coiuplcto iiltlraato subordination of 
I every oflicc*- in it to the Pope. The first 
of these factors prevents any external 
interest from interfering with the interest 
of the Church, whatever sacrifice may bo 
reipiircd to maintain or promote it ; the 
second produces apr.actical '•.nity of belief 
and action, lb for to “Roman Catholic 
Church.” in [?}dr.r. 

ROMANCE. As now generally ?.iscd, 
tho term "romance” is used to denote 
a fictitious story, cither in jiroso or vci-se, 
in which some, if not most, of the incidents 
border on tiro man'cllous and impc-isiblc. 
In the 12th and succeeding centuries, 
stories in verse abcait Cliarlcmagne, about, 
Arthur, and about Amadis of Qaul became 
very popular with the upper classes, and 
as these were mostly w'rittcn in one oi tho 
Rnnrance languages, i.e., fcipanish, French, 
or Italian, the name was applied to all 
such compositions. 

ROMANCE LANGUAGES - Spanish, 
French, Portuguese, and Italian ; so 
called because derived from the Homan, 
or Latin tongue, 

ROMAN EMPIRE. THE HOLY, a term 
applied to the confederation of German 
States which, under the title of the Holy 
Roman Empire, held together more or 
less loosely from the time of Otho, who 
w'as crow ned Emperor in 9G2, to that of 
Francis II. of Austria, who formally 
resigned the title in 1806. 

ROMA NES. GEORGE JOHN, 5. at 
Kingston, Canada, 1848, d. at Oxford, 
1894, a Brit ish naturalist. Ho has pub- 
lished “Animal Intelligence,*’ “Mental 
Evolution in Animals,” and “ The riul- 
osophy of Natural History beforo and 
after b.arw’in.” 

ROMANOFF, HOUSE OF, the present 
dynasty of Rus.siaii rulers ; foumled in 
1012 by Mikhael Romanoff, a noble of 
I’russian descent. 

ROMANY, the language spoken by 
Gypsies. It is curious that the language 
of true gypsies in every land Ls so nearly 
alike th.at a Gypsy from England can 
witiiout much trouble understand the 
language of the Siberian Gypsy ; and care- 
ful examination shows that Romany, 
though not derived from, is closely allied 
to, Sanscrit. 


RONOS, the capital of Italy, and for 
centuries the capital of tlie world, stands 
on the river Tiber, about 15 miles from 
the sea. How far its present interest 
depends upon its ancient iniportaiK?e and 
history would be hard to say, but undoubt- 
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edly few go to Rome, or mention it, without 
feeling that tliey have to do with a city 
that has a mighty past. Tho seven hills 
on which ancient Rome was built can 
still be traced, but tho Campus Martins, 
wiiich lay between them and the river, 
and which was the field of exercise for the 
early Inhabitants, has long been built over. 
The remains which exist in tlie form of 
amphitheatres, baths, and circuses belong 
almost entirely to impfTial timc.s. 'Ihe 
churches, pictures, and palaces are mostly 
of mcdiffival origin. The Vftti<’an pro- 
bably the largest i)alaco in the woiM, is 
near the west bank of the it was 

begun in 1150, and^ has not long been 
completed. It is said to contain 11.000 
rooms, and the treasures of art within ita 
walls are marvellous. It is tho scat of the 
Pope. The king’s palace, the Q’dnft;.!, is 
on the c.ast side of tlie river. Tiie cat.-i- 
conibs or nndcrgroiind burial place -i ot 
Rome have long been celebrated. Here 
the Christians used to bury their dead, 
and taking advantage of tiie srcrf'iiJif 
Qcx^orded to places of burial by the Koin-i^is, 
they lield hero, in time.s of persc-cuT on, 
them meetings for worship. Il is s;vid t ' e 
length of tho galleries, if all were 7 !:.( i d in 
line, would amount to three or four 
hundred miles. The manufuct'.irc.s c-f 
Rome are few and unimportant; popul,-.- 
tion exceeds 4G0.000. 

ROMILLY. SIR SAMUEL, b. 17 7, 
(f. 1818, an eloquent and learned lawyer, 
is chielJy remembered for hu persistent 
advocacy of tho reform of the crimi'..*! 
law, especially with regard to the Ihuitutiou 
of capital punisliment, and Uic rc luclion of 
penalties for lesser crimes, lie gained 
his knighthood for services rendered as 
Solicitor-general. 

ROMNEY, GEORGE, b. 1734, cl 1 
portrait painter was the son of a carix r.tcr 
of Dalton, Lancashire. At twcrirv-nn.-s 
ho began to learn paintiiig, and in pv,) 
years more '-e had mamed aud soL r.;: ns 
a portrait painter ^n his own nr ;nt. 
In 1732 ho left hi.-* wufo and famib.- : \1 
went to London, w’horc for thiLrt • ’•cn 

years Im w’orked and made moricy. 0 
kory of his return in old age to hi - w be, 
and her forgiveness, is very t.n id;!!’. 
Some of bis portraits aro very colt f ’• ' ;. 

ROMOLA, ono of the most suncr'-' :‘i ’, td 
" George Eliot's” novels, . 1 0 

Florence of Savonarola’s lim*'. > 
succeeds in giving us some higiily in:-’ v,-i- 
ing characters, but they are not quitv : :.c 
Florentines of the 15th century. 

ROMULUS, the fabled founder, will; l/s 
brother Remus, of the city of lb.v.> 
Tho sons of King Nurnitor, of A 11 -a l,o; 

I they were ]»lac©a by the nmrpt r Arn' T 
on the Tiber’s bank to die. After i clw.* 
suckled by a she-wolf they wc’?! rr -' i-'^l 
and reared by a shepherd. In 753 V. -rc* 
was founded, and Romulus slew Rci.:’p in 
a quarrel, Romulus died after a r. i 'v 
thirty-seven years, and was liicr v --;- 
sbipped under the name of Qulrinr.'. 

RONCESVALLES, the valley in Xa' ; ‘ 
where the rear of Charlcmacno's :r- 'v 
was cut off, and Roland was sl dn. I; : 
church aro showm many relky assertv i to 
have belonged to Roland [Sec 77 -/.nc/j, 

RONTGEN RAYS. rays. rrobH»iy of 
light, produced by pa.ssing a cup cnt. 
electricity through a highly cv:,:up''d 
vacuum tube. Unlike ordinary be’ 
however, they possess considor.'d’lo ]\>..cr 
of passing through opaque bo de,-, ;; < 
paper, wood, metal. As a rnlo, the doi sor 
the substance tho greater resistance it 
offers to the passage of the Tu^iihrcn rav ; ; 
hence if one’s hand is iuteri^osed betw ‘'cn 
tho vacuum tube and a photognqdiio 
plate, tho bones ca.st a dcejier fdiadow 
than tin flesh, and the same with ci in.'» m 
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li imrse, etc. Hence the value of the rays 
in seaTchin^ for bullets in tlie bodies of 
wounded men. 

EOOD, Bisninca a cross. Anciently 
there was a rood or crucifix set up 
between the body of the church and 
tlie chancel. Tliis was flanked with 
im.'iRC.s on either side, pcricrally of Saint 
dclin and the Virgin Mary, and the fpaces 
filled with carved work. The carved 
work Btiil reniain.s in many cases, and 
Conns the rood-screen. 

ROOK is a foinnion bird of tlie crow 
family. Its chief food consists of grubs, 
specially tliosc of the cock-chafer, and it 1 
is thus useful to the farmer. It, l)0\vever. 
eata grain, eggs, and even young birds, 
end BO does harm to fields newl}' sown 
with ( orn and to game iu'es( r\ o.s. Kooks 
form colonies during the breeding season, 
building tlicir nests in the toyi.s of tall 
trees: tiie eggs are five in nninbcr, green 
witli dark blotches, and are incubated by 
both se':e-5. whieli sit rdternatelv. 

ROOKE, SIR GEORGE, b. 1050, d. 1709, 
an Knglisti admiral, did good service at 
the battlers of Keueliy Head and La Hogue. 
In the War of the Spaiiish ?uccc¥.sion, also, 
he c’Litinguished hiinsclf greatly by 
deatnniixg the combined ficets of Trance 
and .SiMiu in Vigo Kay. His groat 
service, however, to his country was the 
capture of Cibruitar in 170J, « ]iri'/e whose 
vahic was not recogni.scd at the lime. 

ROON, COUKT VON, h. ISO.L d. 1879 . 
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EOSA, SALVATOR. ». 1616, i. 1«73, 

poet, musician, and painter, could have 
won distinction in either field. He is 
best known, however, as a painter, 
altiiough his poems are still reprinted. 
His powers si lowed best in depicting wild 
sccne.s of A Ipine grandeur. 

ROSARY, a string of beads used by 
Koman Catholics as aids in remembering 
tlie number of times they have recited 
certain prayers and Invocations. The 
use of beads for a similar puniose is 
common among niiidus and Mohamme- 
dans, and was introdiuted, it is said, into 
Europe by the Crusaders. 

ROSCOE, SIR HENRY ENFIELD, h. in 
London, ; un eminent chemist and 
WTiter on chemistry, was educated at 
Livcnmol Hniversify Colh'gc, London, 
and Heidelberg. Ue was profe^ssor of 
chembtry at Owens College at 25, and 
T.K.S. lit 30. His works on chemistry 
have a world-wide rcymtation. and he has 
done much to advance secondary and 
technical c hs'^iition. 

ROSEBERY EARL OP. Pee Primrose, 
Archibald Philip. 

ROSE, SIR HUGH (Lord Strathnairn), 
b. 1801. d. 1885; a dislinguislicd 
commander in India, where he gained 
great di.stinction in the time of the Indian 
.Mutiny. Ky his skilful operations in 
Central India, he did much to localise the 
^futiny. and to rehabilitate Kritlsh 
aulhofitv. From 18{;o to 1S»;5 he wu.s 
A lYiussian .'^o^dicr and field-marshal, i O'l.mriandcr-in-Chiof of the armv in India, 
W’bose reforms and improvements in flio ! h.,,j from to IS70 hcM the'.same po.st 
army pare I the way for the in:ccc.sK of Ihc j m Ireland, ife was made a peer in 1880. I 
Krus ’inn-^ in over tliC Au.^'ri.tns, .and j ROSES, WARS OF THE. Pee Wars of \ 
in 1>70-71 over the French. His id-M i j 
of a nation trained to anus is now practi- \ ROSETOA. a seaport town of Kgvpt, I 
cally universal on tiie Continent and in ; 3 foxy ndlc.-t ea.st of Alexandria. Jt. is 
•Ltpan. H great mart for the rice grown In tlio 

IlOOSEVELT, THEODORE, fA in ^'ew (jolra. As a port-, its importance has 
York. 1878 ; t we7dy-j;iMli I’rcsi icnt of the aJmiwt vanished; population Ifi.OOO. 

United 8iatcs. Having fiu’bi.rd hb j ROSETTA STONE, a stone fotmd at 
education nt liar, ltd College, he tried the 1 i»o.-.ctta, a town at the mouth of the 
law first, then i mclu.Mg. In both muni- | w'c.stcrn branch of the Nile, containing an 
ciptil and n.arioTiai politic’.^ he Boon firovcu ; jn.scription in honour of I'tolcrny Epiph- 
Limseif a fcarles.?. at,lo. anti ileKrmiried | anos in three forms : In Hieroglyphics, in 
raformer. 'I lin ouitrcak of the war with •' Ha- popular tongue of Kgyiit (Coptic), and 
Spain, for wiii' h ii.> .^'c.' t' tary of tt»c Navy ‘ in fireek. This acted as a key to the 
h® I’.'id lon"» Ix’f’Ti preparing, gave liim the ; meaning of the hicrogl}'phics, and sim-c 


opportiuiity to form and haid his “ L’ongli- 
rider-;,” wlio did snob good scrvii’c b, fore 
Fanliago. 'Die assris.:in.'.tion of Ihcsi ient 
Mc.Kinicy, 1901. gave liim bis first tonri 
of oflice as lYcrident. and f»aved tlie way 
to his olei iinn. in 190-1. to a .-'ccond term. 
He has the honour of having t,..ken the 
initiative in brirclng about peace between 
Kus-ia and .liiiian. j 

ROOT-AND-BRANCH MEN, the party '■ 


ilun their interpretation has gone on 
.ny ace. It w.'i.s brought to England in 
.and is now in the Kritish Museum. 

ROSEWOOD, a very hard and beauli- 
fnlly inark6,'d wood imported into this 
country from I^raril. Jt takes a fine 
polish ami is very duratile. and is much 
used xs a veneer. The wood of an allied 
tr*vi found in the Ln^t Judies yields East 
Indian ro,scwoo'L It derives its name 


in the Commons v.lio snjiportiid a pelition j from the odour the wood gives out when 
presented in HMO tiy 15.000 ciLizens of j fnvd fnf. 


London, pmjing that Lpi-copai’y nifglit 
be dt'srroycd “ root and [;r;incii.” Hamit- 
den. Sir IT.arry Vane, and Nathaniel 
Fiennc'' were t!;e leaders. 

RORKE’S DRIFT, a ford of the T’ug‘*la 
River, in Nabd. Here Lieutenant^ Chard 
and Hromhead, with 80 men, kept at hay 
an army of 3 , <>00 Zulu- in 1879, after their 
annihilation of a Brithih regiment at 
Isandlana. 

RORQUAL, one cf the commonest 
whales, often attains a length of 80 or 
fiO feet. Specimens are not uncommonly 
stranded on the Hritlsh coasts. It does not 
produce so much oil as the Sperm Whale. 
ROSA CARL, b. at Hamburg, IS 13, 
1889 ; an operatic iinjiresurio. In 1875 
he formed a company to bring out 
standard operas in Enrdi.sh. He rI.^jo 
encouraged English magicians to write 
operas, inducing Mackenzie to write 
“ Colornba " and “ The Troubadour," and 
Stanford to write "Canterbury Pilgrims." 

ROSAMOND, FAIR. See 
Rosamond, 


ROSLIN, a small village in Scotland, 
6 riiiJc-i from Ldintmrgh, is famous for its 
bcuulifiil ebape), built in 1450, and 
adorned with much fine carvirxr. It 1 
co.'itains the cidcbralcd ** Prentice Pillar." 

ROSS, a town in Herefordshire, | 

11 miles BoutVi-east of llerefoni. Ita 
chief titie to fame conslsta in the fact that 
.John Kyrle, l^ope’.s" Man of lloss," lived 
here. His body lies in the handsome 
church of the town; population 3,5()0. 

ROSS. SIR JOHN. h. 1777, d, 1851, 
English admiral and Arctic cxiilorer, 
entered the navy at the age of nine, ills 
chief 6ervice.s were rendered In the I’olar 
Seas, where lie took part in, or conducted, 
many exploring expcdilion.s. His last 
voyage was an attempt to find 8ir John 
Franklin, in 1850. His accounts of his 
voyages are very inter^tiDg. 

ROSS, SIR JAMES, h. 1800, d. 18C2, 
nephew to Sir John, followed closely in his 
uncle's footsteps os an explorer. Pie 
accompanied his uncle and Captain Parry 
in tlicir Arctic voyages, but his fame was 


gained by the great Antorotlo exploriag 
expedition of 18S9, in which he commanded 
the Erebus, and Captain Oroder tlie Terror, 
They spent four years In Uie Antarotio 
regions, and made most valuable observa- 
tions. Sir James was knighted on hia 
return. 

ROSSE (William Parsons), EARL OF, 
&. 18(K), d, 18C7 ; the maker of the 
celebrated " Kosso " reflecting telescope, 
devoted himself early to the branch of 
wmrk w’hich gained him his fame. Hia 
great six-foot reflector, set up at Parsons- 
town. Ireland, in 1845. began to be used 
in 1818, and soon solved many astro- 
nomical problems, chiody with regard to 
nebulae. This great achieveraent brought 
Lord Kosse many scientific distinctions in 
England and from abroad. 

ROSSETTI, DANTE GABRIEL. &. 1828, 
d. 18C2, son of an Italian refugee from 
Naples, pofisos.scd in an eminent degree 
the characteristic southern temperament. 
Artistic in every fibre of his nature, he 
might have exccyed either as a poet or 
a painter. His Influence in painting hits 
had great efTect on the subseiiuent develop- 
ment of EngUrih art, for he was one of Uic 
pioneers of the Pre-liaphaelite movement. 
Ilis wife's early death was prob.ably the 
cause of hia comparative faihne in later 
years. 

ROSSINI, GIOACHINO ANTONIO. 

h. 1792, d. 1808, a great Italian compf>»er, 
was born at Fi^saro, an Adriatic seaport. 
He took to music early, and had written 
much before be wius twenry. Ills first 
la.st.ing work was " Tancredi," produced 
I in 1813, but the ** Karlicr of Seville” 

I (1816) far outshone it. “Serniramide" and 
*' William Tell" complete the list of hU 
ma.stcrjt}cces, but many more good operoii 
came from his pen. His groat forte was 
mcUul>\ 

ROSYTH. Sec Forfh. Firth of. 

ROTATION OF CROPS. Imng lieforo 
chemistry was applied to ogrlcultnre, it 
was known that conliriual raising of the 
same crop from a piece of ground tended 
to ‘‘exhaust” the ground, while if 
difTerent things were, grown in turn, much 
greater crops resulted. Tlie most comiuoa 
rotation of crops is the Norfolk Hj'Stem, 
umler which they follow this order : — 
(I clover or mixed grass, (2) wheat or oat*. 
(3) roots (such as turnips and mangolds) 
or poLatucs, or else the ground is loft 
fallow, and (4) hurley. Of course, the 
intelligent farmer dcs^s not bllmily adhere 
to tills, but his operations mmst be b^taed 
on it. or on some similar system, to secure 
tlve best rnsnlts. 

ROTHAMSTED, of Sir John 

Kenrjet Lawes. near St, Albums. Here in 
1843, with the aH.xl^t.'in(tc of l>r. (after- 
wards Sir) J, }[, Gilbert, he began a scries 
of c.x penmen ts in farming and cattlo- 
i>ree<ling, testing the effort of mannre!5i on 
crops and of various food.stuffs on cattle 
etc.. At his death, I'.KK), b<*sidft« the ex- 
perimental fields and laboratories, he gave 
£100.000 for the continuance of the re- 
search work. 

ROTHESAY, a favourite scaaide nwort 
in the north-east of the Island of Bute, 
and the chief tow-n of lUiteshiro. It has 
a BTilcadid harbour and a very mild climate, 
and is a good centre for tourists. 

ROTHSCHILD. This celebrated family 
of bankers attribute their rise to the proud 
eminence they occupy to Meyer ATiische) 
llolhschild, a banker in Frankfort (luring 
the latter half of tlie 18th century. Bet- 
ting aside tlio story of the iandgrave's 
treasure hid in his garden, there is no 
doubt that Meyer made much money by 
negotiating loans during the Napoteonio 
wars. His bod Nathan greatly extended 
the scope of the bank's operations. 
Lionel^ his saoceesor, did moch towards 
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remofing tiie civil and political disabllitid!) 
of ^0 Jews. The present head of the 
house. Nathaniel Meyer, was made a peer 
In 1888, His niece, Hannah, married 
Lord Rose bery. 

ROTTEN ROW, a fashionable place for 
riding and driving in Hyde Park. Hero, 

' in ** tiie season,” from about 4 to 6 in the 
afternoon, may be seen the w’caUh and 
fashion of England walking, driving, 
riding or lounging. The name is derived 
from “route du rol ” or “ king’s drive.” 

ROTTERDAM, the second largest city 
of Holland, is situated on the river Maas, 
about 19 miles from its mouth. The city 
Is intersected with canals, along whose 
banks trees are planted, producing a very 
pleasing effect, llotterdam is Uio chief 
seaport of Holland, trading largely with 
the East Indies, as well as with other places. 
It docs a large trade with England in 
butter, cheese, eggs, and other food 
produce, and it^ river traffic is enonnoua. 
Erasmus, the celebrated divine, was born 
here ; population exceeds 300,000. 

ROUEN, the old C'apital of Normandy, 
and still an important town, is situated 
on the river Seine, about 80 miles b}" river 
from tlic sc.^. Tlie old ramparts have 
been converted Into handsome Ijoulevards, 
but quaint old houses, tlio abbey, and 
the iuieresting cathedral, roinain to give 
a flavour of antiquity to the town. 
'Ilie close connection fd Normandy and 
England at ono time uvikes Iloueii very 
interesting to Enidishmen. Here William 
the Conqueror died and Joan of Arc was 
burnt. As a port, Rouen comes fourth 
in Franco ; imporUi and exports amount- 
ing to a total of nearly £11,000,000. It 
has important manufacture.s of cotton 
and hosiery; population 115,000. 

ROUGH RIDER, in general, a horse- 
breaker. In tlie army, men arc specially 
chosen out to liclj) to teach riding to the 
cavalry recruits, and to break in iiorses 
for military purpose.^. Tiieae men aio 
called rough-ridens. 

ROUM8NIA, a kingdoin In the south- 
east of I'hirope, bordering on tho lilaek 
Bea. For boundaries it Iihs the. river 
Pruth and the Bhick .Sea on tlio cast, tho 
Danube on the f^outli, and tiiO Cari»athiaa 
mountttliw on tlio north and woBt. The 
non-hern part is called Moldavia and the 
southern Wallai'hia. lloumauia was 
dependent on Turkey until 1877. Then 
Prince rharles joined the Riiswiaiis in the 
great Tiirco-ilu‘.«iau war, and won inde- 
pendence for his country, which became 
a kingdom in 1881, Agriculture is very 
Buccessfully carried on, and much corn 
and fruit are exported. The population 
afnounts to six million, nearly all belong- 
ing to the Greek Church. Bucharest is the 
capital ; population exceeds l'50,000, 

ROUNDHEADS, a n.ame applied during 
the Civil War to tlio I’arliameutariaus, 
who w'ore their hair cropped short, whilst 
the Oavallcrs generally had long flowing 
hair. 

ROUND TOWERS, tall, ptiongly built 
towers, found cUirl'y in Ireland, where 
over 100 still exi.-t. They nro from 
100 to 1-0 b'ct high. IG feet dianuder at 
base, and have wuII.t 3 or 4 feet thick ; 
built of more or less prepared si one. The 
building consisted of four stori'.s, each 
reached by a ladder, and they were 
probably used as stronghi.ild.« HgiUnst tiie 
attacks of the Danes. 

ROUP, an inU'ctioiis and usually 
fatal disease of the thro.at occurring 
amongst poultry kept with dump and 
insanitary surroundings, d iic hen moi'cs 
and presents an offensive dLsch:trge from 
nostrils, and often has a grey membrane 
Sn- I'*"* Ulse.l5C.i hciw 
SSSrtnSlL “ valuable, a 

T^iermary surgeon consulted ; if not, they 
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with the Royal Academy in promoting and 
directing musical education. 

ROYAL EXCHANGE, THE, a hand- 
some building in the city of London, w'hero 
merchants may meet and transact their 
busiup'.ss. The first building for tlie 
purpose was erected in 1570 by Sir Thomas 
Gresham, a flourishing and enlightened 
London merchant. It w-i.^ oj»cued by 
Queen Elizabeth. A second Exchange had 
to be built after the Great Fire, and it W’as 
opened in 1069. Tl»is, too, w'as bumb 
down, and in 1845 the j. resent building was 
opened by Queen Victoria. 

ROYAL FAMILY. Refer to Ind^.r. 
ROYAL GEORGE, IHE. a British war- 
ship which went dowm in 178'J in deep water 
off Portsmouth, wdth Admiral KcmpcnfHdt 
and a crew of 800 men. Tiie vessel had 
been placed so as to get at tlie lovvor bull 
Asylum. There are few great writers, if I for repahs, when by the sldfling u£ her 
any, for whom tho world has so little | guns she suddenly heeled over and went 
respect. i down. Cowper’s beautiful poom, *' Toll 

ROWE, NICHOLAS, b. 1674, d. 1718, . for tlie P>rave,” well exprcs.>es the emotion 
poet and dramatist, gained success wdth excited by t he sad news. 

Ills “Ambitious Stepmother” when he! ROYAL SOCIETY, THE, a society which 
was but twenty-four. Other tragedies ! alms at the advancement of scientiflo 
followed, mostly Bucohssful, and his ! knowledge of all lrind.>», \\as incorporated 
miscellaneous poems were welcomed. In j by a Royal Charter granted by (.’harle.v II. 
1714 ho was made T’oet Laureate. His ! in 1662.* Most of it.s flrst mcrnbcr.s had 

works a • . not much reavL j been iircviouf’-Iy in the habit of .Tiecting to 

ROWLEY POEMS, THE, tho poems ■ discuss and read papers on .>-;c:cntiflo snb- 
which Chattertoa professed to have found : jocks. The history of tljo Society i.s almost 
in manuscript, and which he publi.=hed vl ') hl-^tory of English Science, and a list 
as tho work of a prie.-5t named Rowley ^ of Its memb'ers would include all the great 
[fcfee ChfxilerKfTi]. I scientists of the Last 250 years. Nearly 

ROW'TON HEATH. Soon after LLs j every wock yntpers are read on the latest 


arc beat killed and buried in quickUme, 
tho Ijcn hou-^^c being thoroughly cleaned 
and, if possible, moved to fresh wound. 

ROUSSEAU. JEAN JACQUES, b. 1712, 
d» 1778, the son of a watchmaker, w'as 
a native of Geneva. At the age of Bixteen 
he began a wandering life, which lasted, 
with Intervala of repose, till Ida death. 
A« a writer he first became known by his 
” Di.scourse on Aria and Sciences,” in 
which he maintained very plausibly that 
knowledge had not made mankind happier. 
His “ Social Contract” helped largely to 
pave tlie way for the French Revolution, 
for his ideas as to the true basis on which 
a state should bo founded permeated the 
minds of thoughtful Frcnclimen. HLs 
autobiographical works reveal him as a 
selfish, unprincipled character, capable of 
-icuding his own cliildren to a Foundling 


licfe.it at Nasoby Cliark*'^ catere 1 Che.ster, 
then bti-^iegeJ by a I’arllamnntary army. 
.Mtenipfiijg to rah:o the .Mcge, the J loyalists 
wero utterly (Jefe.itc l :it Rowfon jleaih. 


discoverira and developments it) Science, 
and arc collectcl and published yearly. 
Besides tiiis, ti*G Society makers grants to 
scientific investigators of all kinds, and 


I’hiB disaster, added to that at ITiiliphaugh j awards medals to those wiio make striking 
Cwhioli see), deprived the king of iiis lust or valuable dbcovrrics. There are about 

liopo. 500 Fellows of tb.e Society, and about 

ROWTON HOUSES, d\velliug-hou?cs for ! fifteen are elected every year. Needless 
iiuarricd working men, who for 7d. a ; to say t' at the right to put P.R.S. after 
■ hia tiauic in on" of a scientist’s highest 


uiiiu; 

nigtit, or Sb. <'.d. a week, can obtain tied 
and use of public roov’u. Tho first block, 
accommodating nearly 500 persons, was 
erected at Vauxhall, 1S92, by Lord 
Rowtou, fonuorly privaio secretary to 
Earl B(Mcons!]< Id. ili< u.vjiectutionB were 


ambitions. 

RUBBER. The trees and shrubs wrLich 
produce Bo:ae sort of rubh>cr gi*ow in a 
narrow belt round the w-orld. within five 
legreco. north and south of the equator. 


more ti an reali-id, and m-w' ('19U6) there I There is a great dUpari.y in the (juality 
are six block.; ot Ib.c-ie hou.->cs in different j of rubber, the b&>t being Para rubber, 
p.arts of Loudon, all paying a fair Interost j whicu oouies from tl;o IJevca brasiliemis^ 

on tlie capital I <iJ out. " whicli grows in the Amazon valley. The 

ROYAL ACADEMY OP MUSIC, great demand for ruii'oer for the tyres of 

Teuterden Street., Hanover Square, was j vehicles, uad the increasing uses to which 
founded in 1823 by Lord Burghcrah. It 1 it Is put by engineers, has recently led 
received a royal charter hi 1S3U, but had many companies, in Ccylott and elsew'hcre, 
a chevpiered existence till 1863, wiicn it \ to root up the old pl.antations of tea and 
was as.sured an annual grant of £500 from i coffee and to piaut iii-^^tead the famous 
Ooverument. All brauche.s of mu.^ic are llevea or I’ura rubber tree, riant, era In 
taught, as w'oll as the itrincipal modern | Ceylon, Borneo, tho Malay Bcninsnla, and 
languages, and there .nre valuable j Java, .arc clearing off patches of jungle and 

8cholar.shii>s. 'planting ifevea. The present (1906) total 

ROYAL ACADEMY, THE. T.M; b di- I output of tlie Eastern plantations is only 
tution, wl'icii now ha.s ita homo in i *v.>0 ton.s per annum, whereas Brazil 
Burlington Jlou.se, ITcc.adilly, w’as founded j exports 30.0 )0 tons. Very large (iuanlitiea 
in 1768 under the patroniige of Oooree 111., ! of interior rubber oonio from the Congo 
with Sir Joshua KeynoULas first Ihcsidont. ! and Libcri.v, Bern and Boli\ ia. The great 
It comisls of 42 acadomiemns (of wdiom 1 rubber ports in Brazil are Manaos and 
two are engr.'ivcrs') aiulabo ii 30 Aswoci.,\tca. j Bara. 

I Bcskh?s holding an annual exbibiiion, it ! RUBENS, PETER PAUL, the great 
doe.^ important work in proyidiiig Die best i ITcmish p.aiutcr, h. 1577, d. UUO, was born 
tuiLon, — gratis to n'‘,v-c.s!iUous stmlcate i in Germauv, tiie temporarv home of hU 
of talentr-and in awarding valimble i.arcnts. In 1G'.»9 he settle i in .Viilwen), 
ficholarshipB and exhibitions to euablo lus mother’s n.itive city, and there. Live 
students to continue their studies in ; wars k.ter, prodcv' 'd his in.v icrpi w, the 
painting, stnilpturc, or ariliitevture. i“ Dos. cut from tl.e CriMs, ' lb- vhite-d 
ROYAL COLLEGE OF MUSIC, is tb.e ; Pr.iu 'o, .‘^p a.i and B.nc’.an h pra 'iidng bis 
outcome and succe<!sor of the National ' art and ’iwliiu' as Jjplr;i:i ,iic a-eut on 
’riMining School for .Music. Tlio latter lx '.aif of 'uD ccur.t.-y. for he .a skilful 
w’n.s c-stiblishod in 1876. nminly to give politicbm and .in evcelb an linguist. His 
free instruction to pupils of merit, selected * finest works are to bo ,; 0 en in Antwerp, 
by competition. Sir Arthur Sullivan was but 3 cn 'mn. l’ari^ mil Munich coutjwa 
the first principal. In 18S3 Cue Royal , mnnv c\c\'ilont .specimens. 

Collogo Wits iuoorpuratcd ai.d iweired its ! PUBICON. a liiCc river of central Italy, 
charter, and lu its homo at Kensington neat Rimuii, wfiiich in Ca>sar*8 Ume formed 
Gor« don# good work in eonjujiction tlie bou . i vry be tw een the Roman Republic 
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and its dependent state, cisalpine Gaul. If 
Oasar crossed this with an army without 
a special decree enabling liim to do so, he 
would be making war on his country. 
Hence to cross tlie Rubicon ” Is a 
metaphorical expression for taking an 
irrevocable step. 

RUBINSTEIN, ANTON, b. 1829, d 1894, 
pianist and musical composer, of Jewish 
race, was born in Eoumania. At the ago 
of eleven ho performed before the public 
at Moscow, and at twelve in Paris. The 
great Liszt recognised liis genius, and 
encouraged him. He made Ills home in St. 
Petersburg, but his time was largely 
occupied in concert tours, which were 
immensely successful. Ho wrote nume- 
rous operas, besides his oratorios, “Moses” 
and “ Christns,” but he will best bo remem- 
bered for his songs and chamber music, in 
which two species of composition he has 
few equals. 

RUBRICS, in law books, are the titles 
or headings of chapters or of statutes. 
In ecclcslusLical use they are the directions 
and rules given in the laturgy for the 
conduct of the service. The name arises 
from these parts being formerly printed 
in red (Tt. rubricus). 

RUBY, a gem prized next to the diamond 
and in many cases above it. It is a species 
of alumina, ns are the sapphire, emerald, 
and amethy.st, and has a specific gravity 
of about 3 •9- Only tlie diamond exceed.^ 
it In hardness, A perfect ruby is not so 
common as a perfect diamond of the 
same size. Its value per carat Increases 
with its size, so tliat where a 6 carat 
ruby may be worth £100 per carat, one of i 
20 carats would probably be worth £500 
per carat. Hurma Is now tlie chief source | 
of natural rubies, but artiflcial ones of j 
great merit arc produced chemically. I 

RUGBY SCHOOL, one of tlio four ! 
greatest public schools of England, onJy ! 
Eton, Winchester and Harrow rivalling it 
in importance and antiquity, has accom- 
modation for about 070 pupils. Founded 
in 1567 by Luircnce {sheriff, it did 
good work locally lor a long time, but 
Dr. Arnold, who became Hoad Master in 
1828, made its reputation national. 

“ Tom Brown’s Schooldays,” by Judge i 
Hughes, gives a vivid picture of life at | 
Rugby School. I 

RULE BRITANNIA. TIjLs stirring | 
national song is one of the lyrics from i 
a masque written by ThoraiHon and Mallet | 
in 1740 for Frederick, rri.ncc of Wales, j 
^Vllicll of the two actually wrote the words j 
we do not know ; the music is by Dr. Arne, I 
the composer of so many favourite songs. I 

RUM, a liquor obtained by distillation ! 
from the “ scum ” that arises when cane- j 
juice is boiled to obtain sugar, and from j 
mola.sses. Jamaica and Dcmerara are our 
chief fioiu’ces of sup[)ly, but the con- j 
sumption hac gone doT\ni from nearly nine 
million gallons in 1876 to about half that 
quantltv. 

RUMINANTS. a group of animals dis- 
tinguished from all other animals by the 
fact that they “ chew the cud,” or In other 
words, that their food is brought back 
from tlie stomach to the mouth to be 
masticated. Camels, deer, giraffes, oxen, 
aheep, goats, and antelopes are the chief 
iiiminantd. The stomach is divided into 
four compartments, of which the first is 
practically a place of storage ; the second 
forms the food into the required shape and 
consistency to pass back up the gullet; 
and the third and fourth complete the pro- 
cess of digestion when it returns. 

RUMP PARLIAMENT. On December 
6th, 1648, Oromwell, who had been alarmed 
by the willingness of tlio Long Parliament 
to treat with Charles, sent Colonel Pride 
with an armed force to prevent all members 
but those who w«e devoted to the army 


from entering the House of Commons. 
By the remnant who wore allowed to enter, 
together with the army, the trial and 
execution of the king were authorised, 
The members who thus continued to ait 
were called the “ Rump ” Parliament. 
They were expelled by Cromwell in 1653. 
but assembled again in 1669 to take 
measures which resulted in the Restora- 
tion. 

RUNCORN, a market town and seaport 
of Clieahire, stands near the head of the 
Mersey estuary, on the aoutli side. It 
dates from Saxon times, but rose to 
importance In 1772, wiien it became 
tlio terminus of tlie Bridgewater Canal. 
Its dock accommodation has been 
increased since the Manchester Canal was 
finished. Shipbuilding and tlie manufac- 
ture of chemicals are carried on. The 
railway bridge over the Mersey is a fine 
work ; population about 20,000. 

RUNES, the characters or letters of the 
alphabet used by the ancient German and 
Scandinavian tribes in the early centuries 
of our era. The origin of the letters is 
not clear, but probably they were learnt 
from the early PhoBniclan traders, and 
modlfled to suit the sounds tliey wore 
required to symbolise. Inscriptions traced 
in Runic characters are also often called 
“ runes." They are commonly found In 
Scandinavia, and a few have been dls- 
coveroii in Eng land. 

RUNNYMEOE, a meadow on the right 
bank of the Thames, between Staines and 
Windsor. Here the army of the barons 
assembled In June, 1215, while John and 
his attendants were encamped on the 
iiland opposite. On the 15th of the I 
month John signed the document called 
“ Magna Charta," still preserved in the 
Britl.sh Museum. 

Rl^EE, a silver coin current in India, 
and in some other of our eastern possoa- 
sions. Its nominal value is two shillings, i 
I but owing to the depreciation of silver, | 

I its value is fixed by the Indian Govern- 
ment at Is. 4d., or 15 rupees to tlie £. 

RUPERT. PRINCE, b. 1019, d. 1082, 
was the son of Elizabeth, daughter of 
James I., who married Frederick, the 
1‘ilector I’alatine of the Rhino. Il\:pcrt 
was present w'hen his uncle, Charles I., 
raised the royal standard at Nottingham 
in 1042, and be took an active part in the j 
Oivll War. Had his caution cxjualled his 
daring, It is possible that the war might 
not have ended quite as it did, fvir he 
would win a battle by a dashing charge and 
then lose it by a heedlesa pursuit of the 
flying enemy. After the Restoration, he 
did good service In the Dutch wars, nnd 
also took great interest In Sidontifle 
investigations. 

RURAL DEAN. Rofor to “Church 
Dignitaries " in liider, 

RUSKIN, JOHN. b. in London, 1819, 
d. 1900, the great art t<i<icher, social 
reformer, and writer of the 19th century, j 
was the son of a wealthy wine merchant, ' 
who had hte boy educjited at homo until the j 
time came for him to ^ to Oxford. Long j 
before tills he had dabbled in autiiorship, 
and his w ork, though having no permanent 
value, gave undoubtoil sigiLS of genius. 
His mission in art was to teach the true 
nature of beauty, and to aid jieople in 
appreciating it aright. To this end his 
“ Modern Painters,” ** Beven Lamps,” 
and “ Stones of Venice ” w ere directed. 
Later in life he lectured and wrote on 
education, morals, and social topics 
generally. ** Ethics of the Dust,” " The 
Orowm of Wild Olivo,” and “ Fora Cla- 
vigera ” mark this period. lie spent his 
last years in retirement at Conlston, where 
he was buried. 

RUSSELL, (JOHN), EARL, b. 1792, 
d 1878, politician, statesman, and writer, 


commonly known as ** Lord John Ruasen,** 
till his elevation to the peerage. 
Trained for politics, he entered Parliament 
young, and soon made his mark, being 
found always on the aide of progress. He 
advocated the repeal of the Test and 
Corporation Acta, and liad a great hand 
in the Ilfiforra Act of 1832. Ho has a 
large share of the credit of conciliating 
the Canadians by the settlement of 1841. 
Ho was Prime Minister in 1840 and in 

1800, and indeed took a loading part in all 
Liberal administrations up to the latter 
year. Ilia literary works are chiefly 
biographical and historical. His peerage 
was bostow’ed in 1801. 

RUSSELL. LORD WILLIAM. See Rye 
House Plot. 

RUSSELL OF KILLOWEN. LORD. h. at 

Newry, Ireland. 1832, d. 19f)0 ; Lord Chief- 
justice of England. He was noted for his 
physical and mental vigour, which made 
itself keenly felt in cross-examination. He 
gained a croat rcpufrition as counsel for 
Parnell. 1SS9. He was counsel for Britain 
in the Behring Sea Fisheries Arbitration, 
1892 ; succeeded Lord Coleridge as chief- 
justice in 1894 ; conducted the trial of the 
Jameson raiders. 1890 ; .and was one of 
the arbitrators in settling tlie boundary 
of Venezuela, 1899. 

RUSSELL. SIR WILUAM HOWARD. 

the first great “ w'ar correspondent.” was 
born in Ircl'ind, 1821, ami educated nt 
’Prinlty College, Dublin. He went out to 
the Crimea ns correspondent for the 
Times, nnd thence wrote those famous 
letters which revealed to England the 
painful condition of our soldiers then*, 
owing to t:tuj)id mismanagcnicut. His 
correspondence in the Crimean M’nr and 
the Indian Mutiny has boon i)nblished in 
book form : " iiCtrors from the Crimea,” 
” -My Diurv in India,” etc. 

RUSSIA,' a country Imrdly rec-koned to 
be of European importance in the 18tli 
century, becan to show her strength and 
resources at I'le opening of tlio I'Jth, and 
bids fair to engage a large .share of the 
world’s attention in the 20th. in Europe 
slio rules 2,noo,(K)0 square miles, nr al,)out, 
half the total area, and in Asia 0,IXH'),(XM) 
more, so that the Russian Eiupiro nearly 
equ.'ds the Eritish in size. A good dual of 
the northern part of Russia is iininhabit- 
ablo from the intense cold, and in the 
more .soutlKirn juirts the climate is very 
oxtremo. the summer being very liot, and 
the w inter cold to a degree Imrdly realisable 
by lingllshmen. Agriculture is the chief 
Intlii.-try, and the exports of grain, timber, 
tallow, hemp, hides, skins, oil, tlax, 
wool and leather are considerable. 'I’ho 
petroleum wells in the Caspian distr^'ta 
are of conslderablo import ance. The 
Russian Government has tried by pro- 
hibitive tariffs to encourage native manu- 
factures, but their growth is not rapid. 
The reign of Peter the Great (’169C-1725), 
marks t’lo commencement of modern 
Russia. Eto built St. I’otersburg, organised 
the army, founded a navy, introduced 
Improved methods of agriculture, and 
gave an impetus to education. But 
none of these reforms touched the sorts, 
and until Alexander 11. freed them In 

1801, they were prax-tically slaves. 'The 
persistent persecution of all w-ho differ 
from the ” orthodox Church ” Is a 
serious blot ou the religious and civil 
administration of the country. St. Peters- 
burg, the capital, on the Neva, ba.s a 
population of 1,370,000. Moscow, the 
ancient capital, contains the Kremlin, 
a group of Imperial and ecclesiastical 
buildings ; population 1,000,000. Odessa, 
population 400,000, near the mouth of 
the Dnieper, Is the great grmn port of 
the Black Sea; Astrakhan, population 
113,000, fit the mouth of the Volga, trades 
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liirgely with Aiila ; Baku, also oo tho 
paspian, is t!ie head of the petroleum 
induatiy. 

RUSSO-JAPANESE WAR. Boc Tfar, 
Russo-Japanese, 

RUSSO-TURKISH WAR. Tn 1877 
Russia took uy) anas ou tx-h.ilf of the 
ill-treated OhrLstiaiis in Turkey. The 
Turks offered a miK'h stouter re-^istanre 
than had been anticipated, but after t!ie 
Russians, aided by the rtoumaniana, took 
rievna, their reslsLaTir-e rranilded. The 
Treaty of Ban Stefano, wliich inarka'd the 
conclusion of tlie war, was greatly modi- 
lied at t!m TtiMlia Con{jr<vi.s, held soon 
afterwards, 1873. 

RUST, a eomiioiind of o\y"<tn and iroTi 
that only forms in ftres<>nc'o of water. 
Iron that i.s exposed to Iho at mo sphere is 
usually coated with paint, which requires 
to be rcMiewed from rime to time. Ttdn 
iron articles are covered willi zinc 
(’galvanized) or tin to i)re=crvc thejn from 
rust. Japanning is an efl’*'ctual luit more 
expensive way of pre.-icrving iron. War- 
ships have four or five co.tts oi special 
paint to preserve their armour, tujt even 
then rust has been known to be produced 
underneath. 


RUTLI, a meadow above thci suuthexii 
branf-h of Lake Lucortie, in Sv.itzerl.ind. 
Here, In Lho', thomen of t’w canions 
— I’ri, Bchwitz. and IJnterwaldtm -i-net in 
conference and organi.'od (he ri.^ing (hat 
overthrow the Anatriuii power lu .•'wK/.ct- 
land. 


RUYSDAEL, JACOB, a proat Biitih 
landscai)e jiainler of tho 17th century. 
Ho lived and worked at llivarlem. aiid 
most of hi.s subjects wore taken from the 
neighbourhood. The gloomy and nmj e-t ic 
was the aspect of nature ho delighted to 
porlrav. 

RUYTER, ADMIRAL, a grout Butcli 
sailor who rose fxom tho lowest ranks, Is 
chiefly interesting to us from tho trouble 
he gave us in the time of the Common- 
wealth, and under Charles II. In the 
former period, he and Be Witt fought for 
naval supremacy with Blake and Monk ; 
while in 1077 he actually sailed up the 
Thames and Medway, and burnt some 
aliips at Chatham. 

RYE, an intere.sting old tovm of Sussex, 
nine miles east of Hastings. It Ls one of the 
old " Cinque Ports,” but is now two miles 
from the scji ; population 4000. 

RYE, a corexil allied to wheat and barloy, 
much cultivated in Northern Europe, 
where wheat will not ripen. Broad 
made of it Is much darker than wheat en 
bfcad, and not quite so nutritious. Bye 
is mostly grown in England to be ciit 
down as a green food for sheep, cuttle, and 
horses. 

RYE HOUSE PLOT, a jdot made in 
March, 1C83, to aRsassInato the king, 
Charle.s ir.,as he returned from NowTnarket 
to London. Tho few dcsp(:rndo(*s who 
formed the ])lot were also connected with 
a much more extensive scheme for raising 
a general rebellion against the government, 
and both plots being discovered, Charles 
managed to involve tho heads of tho latter 
scheme In tho odium of Ids attempted 
assassination. Thus at one blow he got 
rid of tho chief Whig leaders, including 
Lord William Russell and Algernon 
Sidney. 

RYMER, THOMAS, a I 7th century 
witor and critic, is chietly remembered 
for bis invaluable collection of historical 
materials, whether letters, treatises, acts, 
or proclamations, dealing with tho 12th 
°"id Bucce ediu g centuries, to his own time. 

the 


® Dutch village near 
signed, in 1G97, 

«Tanoe on the one side and England with 


her continental allies on the other. It 
was a veritable triumph for William Til., 
although he had gained no brilliant 
successes in arms. 

SAARBRUCK, a town of Rhenish 
Prussia, with Impurtant manufactures in 
iron, gla.^.s and chemicals. It W'as tlie 
.scene of the first encounter in the I’ranco- 
Cierman War of 1870-1. 

SABBATH, a Hebrew word meaning 
rest^ the name of the seventh day in the 
week, which was set aside, from the earlle.st 
times, hs a day of rest. The fourth of the 
commandments committed to Moses on 
Binai directed tho observatice of tlio 
seventh day us a S.tbbath, and after tlie 
Captivity tho day was observed with great 
strictnesq. I’he early Cliristiaiis tran-s- 
ferred their Sabbath to the Sunday or first 
I lay of the week ; but the Jew.s still observe 
Saturday or tho seventh day of tlis week 
us the Sabbath. 

SABLE, a kind of marten, a native of 
Siberia, trapped in pits to prevent injury 
to tho fur. It is about 20 iiu'Lcs long, 
and has a brown fur, yellowish on the 
throat. The skin Is of great value, a 
perfect oiio fetching nearly £.30. 

SABOTS, wooden shoes worn in tho 
NctIic.-rJai'ds and the north of Prance. 
They urt made of blocks of soft, tough 
woo 1. usually alder, beech or lir, and the 
inuvr,Lry U carried on r>rincipally in the 
('evonrics. A i>a.Hing of wool or packing 
of struw is used to make the slioes fit. 

SACCHARIN, an intensely sweet, 
white, cry.-.tulline i)roduct of coal-tar, 
u.seful a;s a* sub.stitute for sugar. A t nrosent 
it is used for diabetic patients, and In 
disguising tho ta.sto of drugs, but its cost 
and the uncertainty of its effects have so 
fur i)reveiited it from asurping the place 
of sugar. 

SACHEVERELL, HENRY. 6. 1C72, 
d. 1721, an ardent High Church preacher 
of great popularity in the reign of Queen 
Anno. He was impeached by the Whigs 
before tho Uou.se of Lords, for his pulpit 
attacks upon tlie Act of Toloration, and 
forbidden to preadi for tlireo years. The 
eucceeJing Tory government invited him 
to preach before them. 

SACHS, HANS. b. 1491, d. 1570, a 
German poet of a singularly happy 
disposition, who worked as a Blioemaker 
at Nuremberg. 

SACK was a general name for the white, 
dry wines that came from Hpain ana 
the south, as distinguished from the red 
wines of PortugHl and I'ranco. Canary 
was tho commonest of saejes. The popu- 
larity of the wine is illu-stratcd by tlie fact 
th.at Shake-speare made it the favourite 
drink of Falstaff. 

SACRAMENT. 'The T.ntin word origin- 
ally denoted the oafk taken by a 
Roman soldier on entering tiie army. It 
was adopted by tho early Christians as 
the name for the mor* sacred ritos of the 
Church. The Protest.snt Churches restrict 
the term to tho tw o ordinances ordained 
by Clirist Himself,” viz., ** Baptism and 
the Supper of the Lord.” In the Roman j 
Catholic Ghurcb tho term is applied to 
seven ordinances : — B.aptism, C'onflnna- 
j tion, tlie Ma.ss, rcnauco, Exti'erae Unction, I 
I Uolv Orders tuici Matrimony. 

SACRinCE, a form of religious observ- 
I ance almost universal amongst ancient 
nations and people^, both civili.sed and 
barbarian. It took two forms : Cl ) gifts 
or oblations as thank-offerings, consisting 
of fruits, oil, wine, grain or ilesh, which 
were p.artly consumed by the worshippers 
and partly poured imt on the ground or 
burned for tho object of worship to partake 
of ; (2) living victims, slain as a propitia- 
tory sacrifleo, to appease the anger of the 
Deity, or to avert the wrath of some god 


' whom Um worshippers feared. Ordluarlly 
the sacrifice was a feast In which go<ls and 
worshippers shared. 

SACRILEGE, a term denoting the act 
of breaking into and stealing from a place 
of worship. The offence of sacrilege comes 
under tlie description of Loase-breaking, 
and has no longer a eopurate legal signifi- 
oation. 

SADDUCEES, an ori-tocratio party 
among the Jews at the time of our l.ord. 
They rejected the traditional tcacliing of 
the Scribes and recognked only the written 
! law. They denied t he doctrine of tho 
resinrectlan, and did not believe in the 
existence of angcha or sjdrits. I hry wore 
probably highly cultured, but worlJiy and 
somewhat cynical. 

SADOWA, a village near the city of 
Kouiggratz, In Bohemia. ] t gave name 
to a battle fought in ISOb, wL( 2 n the 
Pru-ssiarus ijignally defeated the -\ustnan.s. 

SAFES. or strong box«s for the protec- 
tion of papers and valnabUM from fire and 
burglary, were first brought to a state of 
satisfactory .security by Mr. Tliomas 
Milner In 1810. They are built of double 
plates, and the Interrti;.ace is filled with 
me-rcslsting chemicals, such as alum. 
The outer wall or plate is threefold, and 
the door has a series of locks set in dove- 
tail directions on each of the four edges. 
Safe-depo.4tflare large chambers containing 
safes, specially built and gi^urded with 
a view to perfect security. T3ie Chancery 
Lane Safe Deposit is open to inspection 
dallv. 

SAFETY-LAMP, an oil lamp for use in 
coal min s, with a chimney made of fine 
gauze, whlf'h fits ..,o closely as to leave no 
aperture greater than tho mesh of the 
gauze. Its purpose la two-fold ; it shows 
by a change in the colour and size of the 
flame the presence of firedamp, and it 
enables Uio flame to exist in this explosive 
atmosphere without communicating the 
effects to the air outside tlie gauze. Sir 
Humphry Davy mnounced his invention 
of the first safety-lamp in 1815, and 
although electric light hoe now become 
common in mines, the safety-lamp is still 
used as a means of detecting the presence 
of explosive gases. 

SAFETY-VALVE, an arrangement by 
which the pressure of steam within a boiler 
may be relieved after it has reached a 
certain degree of intensity. The valve is 
kept closed by a spring or by weights, 
which are only movaDlo by a high pressure 
of steam. In this w'ay tho pressure effects 
the opening of the valve wlien otherwise it 
might have injured or burst the boiler plates. 

saffron, a colouring matter obtidned 
from the dried stigmas of a species of 
crocus. Many flowers are necessary to 
yield a small quantity of saffron, and its 
uses as a dyeing agent is declining. It has 
medicinal values, and is esteemed as a con- 
diment as well as a safe colouring matter 
for foods and confectionery. 

SAGAS, Icelandic tales partly historical 
and biographical and portly fabulous, bul 
giving a vivid idea of the manners and life 
of the days in which they wore written. 
The first wTiter of sagas lived in tiie 11th 
century, and his work deals with Iceland 
and the early Norwegian kings. The 
Edda^ an account of Scandinavian myth- 
ology, was written about 1200 A.D. 

SAGH ALIEN ISLAND, an island in the 
Sea of Okholsh, separated from Siberia 
by the Gulf of Tartarv, and from Yezo, 
Japan, by La Berouse ^^traiu It stretches 
for 550 miles from north to .<outh with 
a breadth varying from 15 to 80 miles. It 
has extensive forests of valuable Umber, 
frequenteii by numerous fur-bearing 
animals, bat its most important product 
is coal. In 1875 it was ceded by Japan 
to B'lssia by whom it has been used •• 
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a oonvict statlcm. As a reatilt of the 
Bnsso-Japanene^ War, 1004-5 , the island 
is .divided between the two Powers, the 
aontiiorn half now belOTitHnK to Japan. 

SAGO, a food-stuff obtained from the 
pith of various palm trees in the Eastern 
Arohipelago, and particularly iu Sumatra 
and Borneo. The tree is cut, and the 
pith extracted from sections of the stem 
and placed in a sieve, through wlucli 
water is p.asscd. This carries tlje flour 
Into a second vessel, where it is <icposited 
and dried after the water has been nin oil. 
The sago is then sent to Singapore, wlicre 
it is prepared for the market, and slupped. 

SAHARA, THE, ia the great belt of 
desert that stretches eastwards from tlie 
Atlantic to the Nile, and southwards to 
the Niger and Lake Chad. Its northern 
edge is tlie hinterland of Jlorocco, Algeria, 
Tunis and Tripoli. Soiitli of Algeria and 
Horocco and in tliC centre are important 
mountain ranges seamed with valleys in 
which water is to be found below the 
aurface. Tlic mountains of tlic ceidral 
plateau are covered with snow for tlircc 
months of the year. Tiie Sahara is, crossed 
by many caravan routes, which follow the 
oases. The routes from ilurzuk in 'Tripoli 
to I,iakc Chad, and from ilorocco to Cairo 
arc of particular importance. A process 
of desiccation or drying is in progrf'ss all 
over this area. ExtreniC heat durinc^ the 
day and excessive cold during the night, 
combined with the great evaporation that 
takes place, tend to l3reak up the rock 
and thus to produce fragments that the 
wind reduces to sand. It Is a wide error 
to suppose tliat the l^ahara lies as a whole 
below the sea level, although a chain of 
lagoons exists iii Nortliern Algeria, which 
have been surveyed v, ith a view to forming 
them into an fnland sea by connecting 
them with the Mediterranean. 

SAHIB (Arab. " AJ aster ") a term of 
respect equivalent to Mr. or Sir, ii'CJ by 
natives in India and Persia In addressing 
Europeans. 

SAIGON, the capital of Ficnch Cochin- 
China, is a handsome mi^^tiern city CO miles 
from the sea, on tlic delta of the Afekong. 
It is the centre of i’rench influence in Siam 
and the lOust. 

SAINT. I' or names of saints, see under 
the proper name, as Aurjustine, f?aint. 

ST. ALBANS, a cathedral city of 
Hertfordshire, 20 miles north of London. 
It was the important lioman station of 
Vcrulam, and remains of the original 
British and Bonian works still C7>i?t. 
The Abbey is an interesting Norman 
building of great length, and containing 
a remarkable number uf Eoman tiles in its 
structure. The abbots of St. Albans were 
of great importance in the Middle Ages, 
and the shrine of the martyr attracted 
pilgrims and ofrerings to the church. 

St. ANDREWS, an ancient Scottish 
city and university town on the coast of 
Fife, 40 miles Tiorth of Edinburgh. There 
are about 200 students at the University, 
and many ladies take the St. Andrewu 
degree of L.L.A. (Lady-literate in Arts). 
The gC'lf links are fiimouB os the home and 
ij^adquartens of the game; fiopulation 7.000. 

ST. ALDWYN, LORD. See Ilickslicach, 
Sir Michael. 

8AINT-ARNAUD, MARSHAL, h. at 

Btnrdeaux, 1796, d. 1854, made his name 
as a soldier in Algeria, and assisted Louis 
Napoleon in the coup d'itat by widch he 
became Napoleon III. in 1852. He led 
ibe French troops in the Oimea, at the 
battle of the Alma, in 1854, and died on 
his way home. 

ST. ASAPH, a small cathedral city of 
Flintehire of 2.000 iniiabltants. with the 
smallest cathedral in Great Britain. It 
is built of red sandstone in the Decorated 
Style and is of simple cruciform plan. 
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There is a small Elizabethan Grammar 
School, wliich was rebuilt in 1882. 

ST. BARTHOLOMEW’S DAY. August 
24th, was rendered memorable in 1572 by 
a concerted mas.^acro of Huguenots 
throughout Ifrntice, by the garrkjoius of nil 
tlie citic.s where the population was of mixed 
faith. ' ‘ A while sleeve .ai.d the white crofi.*? 
of Lori'aine w’cre the tokens by which the 
murderers were to know one anciiicr ” 
(iJiss longe). The massacre was the 
outcome of the. attempt of the queen- 
mother, Catherine <lc Mcditi, to play off 
the Huguenots against tlic powerful 
Eonianist faction of tlie Gui.ses.. who in 
their turn, inthuned their followers by 
in.sinuations of llnguenot plots. 

ST. BERNARD DOG, THE. takes its 
name from the lio.-fiice at the head of the 
Orc.at St. Bernard J'nss from Sw itzerland 
to Italy. The prc-sciit St. Bernard id of 
the Newioundland l>recd croswed with 
a gliort-haired breed, the shaggy coat of 
a pure Newfoundland being nnliited for 
work in the snow. Tiiey accomiiruiy the 
monks as far as the shelters on either .ride 
of the T’uss to .as.rist travellevs whom the 
monastery has been w'arncd to expec t, by 
telephone from the valley. 

ST. BERNARD. THE* GREAT, a pass 
8,120 feet high, between Alurtigny in the 
lihone Talley in Switzerland and Ao.ria in 
I'icdmoiit. The famous liospUc at the 
top of the pass is kept by a dozen sturdy 
Augustinian moiik^, a.s a means of ussl-^ting 
anci sheltering trai ellers. 

SAINTE EEUVE, 5. Ib04, d. 1860. a 
great Irciich lileriiiy critic. His best 
work .•(ppeared we(ki3% in the fuiTU of 
critical articlc.s entitled “ C'ln-critv^ du 
TjUndi,'* in tJie Constilvtionnd and other 
papers. Each ** Caiiscric " repre.'-ented 
some .rixty hourri work, and they form as 
a whole an inexhaustible nune' of fact.< 
and itleas l>raring on huu.an character and 
literary art. 

ST. CLOUD, a town 10 miles west of 
Pari.s, situtited on rising ground above the 
Seine. A chateati built here by the Duke 
of Orleans, brother of Louis "XIV., was 
a favourite residence of the two Napoleons. 
I'he celebrated St-vrea-ware factory stands 
within its ground.**. 

ST, DAl^DS, an ancient cathedral city 
of Pembrokeshire, with a population of 
2,000. It stands on the extreme v.eHtcrn 
point of the county, and is of great interest 
to students of nntifjuity. 

ST. DENIS, a city 3 miles north of rcri.'?. 
Tt.s abbey church contains the tombs of 
the French kings. 

ST. EUAS, MOUNT, a .®now-clad, 
volcanic mountain, 18.000 feet high, 
standing near the Pacific coast on tlie 
Canadian side of t!je frontier of Alaska. 

ST. ELMO’S FIRE, an electrical j»lieno- 
mcnon similar to the brush disch.arge from 
an electrical machine. It is caused by 
the electricity from a cloud, at a low 
level, combining with that of the earth, 
and playing about tlic extremities of 
pointed objtscts apjiearB as luminou.s 
bruslies. It is rarely seen in Britain. 

ST. ETIENNE, a town of 140,000 
inhabitants, standing on a tributary of 
the Loire, about 36 miles south-west of 
Lyons. It is the centre of an important 
coal-field, and has a great iron and steel 
industry. Bil'bons and lacc arc extensively 
made by people working in their own 
houses. The town is grimy and unin- 
teresting, but it is the most important 
ironworking centre in France. 

ST. GOIHARD, a mountain pass in 
Switzerland, from whose glaciers descend 
the rivers Rhone, Rhine, Ticino and Reuss. 
The 6t. Gothard Pass crosses a shoulder 
of the mountain at a height of 7,000 feet, 
from Lnceme to the Ti(^o valley and the 


Italian Lakes. Tlie railway pasees 
tlirongli the St. Goihard Tunnel (0|^xnile^ 
at a height of 3,600 feet, and forms one of 
the chief mean? of communication betvFesQ 
Italy and Germany. It was completed 
In eight veqrrt, and opened in 1882, 

ST HELENA, a lonely Island. 1,200 
miles west of tlie African const, and a port 
of call on the way to tlio Cape. Its 
capital, Jamestown, is a coaling station 
for the imvy and Is strongly fortified. 
Here Napoleon was obliged to live,l 816-21, 
and here Gencrfd CYonjo and 2,000 Boer 
prisoners of war were kept 1900-2 ; pop- 
ulation over 3,000. 

ST. HELENS, a Lanoashfre town 
between Javtrjiool and Wigan, and twelve 
miles from the former. Railway and 
canal facilities and the presence of coal 
have led to its devclojinicnt within living 
memory from a village to a fcucat centre 
of industry. It epecializc.s in slinct and 
ftlale glasw, and has important alkali and 
iron works. (For population, etc., see 
p. 902.'! 

ST. JAMES’S PALACE, originally a 
linspital dedicated to Saint .Tames, was 
adopted a royal residence by Henry Till., 
wlio built the clock tower and gateway 
from design-! by Ilolhcln. Ciiai'lcsl.^leptat 
iL-t. .ramea’s the riight before liis execution, 
and walked across St. Jamc.^'s I’aik to 
Whitclnill next morning. The British 
Court is otViclally known as the “ Court 
(.f St. James’?,”* though the paluec is no 
longer used as a residence of the sovereign. 

ST. JOHN, (1) the largest riv^r of 
New Bruu.‘!\\ick, for a great part of iti 
('ourso separates that State from Maine. 
It Hows Into the Bay of Fundy after a 
.•our?e of 450 miles, (ii) The largest town of 
New Brunswick stands on the north bank 
of the estuary of St. .Tolin River. It forma 
un rxccllent. *w inter port for the Dominion, 
ajid i> ronneeted with Afontrcal by the 
Inlcr-colonial Railway; population 40,000. 

ST. JOHN, HENRY, created Viscount 
Bolingbrokc. b. at Battersea, 1678, d, 
1751. an Knclish etatosman, who took an 
important share in the government In 
Queen Anne’s reign. Being opposed to 
die noii?c of Hanover, he fled, at Anne'i 
death, to France, but sub.^eciucntly re- 
turned and wrote on political subjects, 
including a *• Dissertation on Parties’* 
and the “Idea of a Patriot King.” 

SAINT- JUST. ANTOINE, b. 1767, d. 
1794, an ardent French revolutionist, who 
peri-sbed on the scaffold along with his 
leader, Robespierre. 11 is early work for 
his party lay with the annies on the North- 
eastern frontier, where Ids zeal and fiery 
enthusiasm were of great value. He wai 
singularly beautiful and youthful ip 
appearance, but utterly relentless fn 
carrying out his pur poses . 

ST. LAWRENCE, THE, is the general 
name applied not only to the great river 
that issues from the great lakes of North 
America, but to the wat^er-way tlirough 
them. It rises with the Aflssissippi and 
the Red River, on theplateaii of Alinnesota, 
under tlie nair.e of the A'h Louis, and passes 
Into Lake Superior. Under the name of 
St. ATary’s river it passes to Lake Huron, 
which is connected by a wide water-way 
with Lake Alicliigan, the most southerly 
of tlie lakes. Tlienee by the river and lake 
of St. Clair and the Detroit river it rcachea 
Lake Erie, and leav(» that lake to puaa 
over tlio great Niagara Falls on Its way to 
Lake Ontario, the last of tiiese inland seas. 
Before it reaches the island city of Mon- 
treal it becomes entirely Canadian, and 
after it passes Quebec It begins to widen 
out into the Gulf of 8t. Lawrence. Eighty 
important canals have been constructed 
to obviate the obstmdes of falls and ra^ds, 
and of these the Welland Canal, wnioh 
avoids the Falls of Niagara, in the mcnl 
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fftmoas. Of the tributary rlrera, the 
Ottawa, which joins the main stream 
opposite to Montreal, is the moet im- 
portant. 

ST. LAWRENCE, GULF OF. the 

estuary of the St. Lawrence River is 
sheltered from the Atlautio by Newfound- 
land and Cape Breton Island. It also 
contains Anticosti and Prince Edward’s 
Islands, and many clusters of islets which 
render navi^?ation difiicult during the fogs 
that often prevail. The Gulf is impeded 
by ice from December to March, and 
Halifax in Nova Scotia is used during that 
period as a winter port for the Dominion. 

ST.LEGER. a famous annual hor^e-raco, 
founded in 1776, and named after Colonel 
St. lAJger. H is run on Doncaster race- 
course about the begiuning of i:cpU‘ml)er. 

ST. LOUIS, U.S.A., the jirlncipal city 
of the Mis.siH.sippi valley, stands on the 
right bank of the river, 20 jnilcs below the 
junction of the Mississipj)! and Alissouri. 
It extends along the river for a frontage of 
19 miles, and the river is crossed by two 
magnificent bridges of over St'O yards in 
length. It has a great grain and cotton 
trade, and is Uie Iciudng tobacco centre 
in tlio world. J’oi)ulatioii exceeds 600,000. j 
^te year VJ04 was rendered memorable! 
in the history of St. Louis by the great I 
World’.s Fair, held here during the spring 
and Bumm< i. 

ST. LUCIA, the largest of the Windward 
Group of the Lesser Aiitillc:-:. Itcoidain.s 
scenery of exceptional beauty , aiu.1 ])r(i(lucc*s 
sugar, cocoa, tobacco, and spices. Castries, 
the capital, ]u)sscsses onci of the finest 
harbours in the B’est Indies, and serves as 
the principal coaling station of the British 
West Indian licet. 

ST. MALO, a strongly fortified French 
seaport built oji a rocky islet communicat- 
ing with the mainland' b.v a causeway, at 
the mouth of the River Ranee, Brittany. 

BT. MARK’S, VENICE, originally tlie I 
ducal chapel, now the cathedral of Venice, 
^Yas erected 976-1071. The interior is | 
decorated with wall pictures executed in j 
mosaic on a background of gold. Over 
the main entrance are the four gilded 
bronze horses brouglit from (.'oustantinople 
in 1201, removed to Paris by Napoleon, 
and restored to Venice in 18ir». Ha 
celebrated campanile (bell-tower), 323 feet 
high, collapsed in 1902. 

ST. MICHAEL'S, the Iargp.st of the 
Azores, is about 40 miles in length, wiih 
a breadth varying from 5 to 10 miles. 
The bland is of volcanii* origin, exceedingly 
fertile, and produces the fine.st oranges in | 
the world. The exports also include | 
lemons and otlicr fruits, wine, wheat, and ! 
maize. 

£T. MICHAEL’S MOUNT, a conical 
mass of grauito rising to a height of 250 I 
feet, in the north-ea.st corner of Mount’s I 
Hay, Cornw’all. On the ojjposite side of 
the English Channel stands Mont St. 
Jlichel, in Brittany. 

ST. PAUL. on the Mississippi, 2,070 I 
miles from its mouth, is the capital of 
Minnesota, U.S.A. It is an important 
railw'ay cei\trc, and carries on an c.xtcnaivc 
distributing trade. In August, 1904, the 
city was visited by a destructive hurricane ; 
population exceeds 160,000. 

ST. PAUL’S CATHEDRAL stonds at 
the summit of Ludgato Hill, l.oudon. 
The present building was erected 1075- 
1710, by Sir Christopher Wren, ou the 
eite of the old cathedral which had been 
^tored by Inigo Jones, but which was 
destroyed in tlie Great Fire of 1600. The* 
cost was defrayed by levying a tax on 
"“0 most conspicuous feature b 
wie immense dome, surmounted by a 
cross, tlio latter 
'*♦ ground. Among its 

ttighty dead/* Nelson and WoUin^nl 


are intened close together ander the defeated the Persians under King Xerxes, 
centre of the d ome. 480 B.C., and secured their independence, 

ST. PETER’S at Rome ie considered SALFORD, a parliamentary borough of 
the finest cathedral in the w’orld. It Lancashire, now practically a suburb of 
Htancla on the legendary site of the martyr- Manchester, It manufactures cotton and 
dom of the Apostle and of many of the iron. (For popul.ition, etc., see. p. 902 .) 
early Clirlstians of Rome. The present SALIC LAW, the law that excluded 
building, which b the successor of the w’^omen from the throne of France. It 
basilica erected by Constantine the Great seems to have been derived from the code 
in 306, was begun in 1460 and completed of the Sabian Franks, among v. honi wonien 


in 1626. The dome, wliich is 44 feet higher 
than that of St. Paul’s, was the work of 
Michael Angelo. The cathedral is of 


were debarred from inheriting rertain Iannis 
known as iSaiic laiids. One of its fust 
applications to the crowm was when it ’tvaa 


immense size, but the details of the interior brought forward in or>position to tlie c'laim 
are so perfectly proportioned that this is of IbJward III. of J.ngland to the throne 
not at once apparent. of I'Yance. The law rcTnaincd in force 

ST. PETERSBURG, the capital of from tliat time to tlic clu^e of the French 
Ruiisia, on the Neva, w'as founded by Peter monarchy. 

the Great, in 1703. The site b low and SALISBURY, formerly culled New 
marshy and surrounded by dreary wastes, Sarum, the capital of W iitshire, is ffunous 
and the poor parts of the city are liable for its cathedral, begun in 1220 and 
to periodic inundations of the Neva. Its completed in 1258 ; population fibout 
palaces and government buildings are 17,000. f^ee Old N'cirim?. 
among the largest in the world. It is SALISBURY, MARQUIS OP (Tliird). 
tlie principal manufacturing centre of h. at Hatfield, 1830, d. 190.3, a celet ratea 
Russia, and is the commercial capital and English si/atonman and f-’ecrctary for 
chief port, taking more than half the Foreign Affairs. In early life he worked 
foreign trade of the countrvn The prin- hard as a jounialist, and ^\as a regular 
cipal exports arc corn, flax, liruwcd, contributor to the fraturday and Quarterly 
leather, and petroleum; population cxcttii.s Reviow.s. In JS6S, through the dcatli of 
millioiLS. his father and brother, i»c succeeded to 

SAINTSBURY, GEORGE EDWARD, the rnarqubate, and was at once recognised 
h. lKi;». is me of the leading literary as one of the greatest dehaters in the 
critiis of the d.'iy. liis industry is House of liOrds. In 1871 he was agr.in 
extraonlhniry. cud his work is luarked ' Secretary for India, this time, under 
by groat kiio\\lt;d</e and clear thought, j Di'-radi,' and in 1881 he bec-arnc Secretary 
lie has written ext en.sivcly on French and 1 for Foroigu xVlIairs. Hc; v.;i3 one of the 
English literature, and wa>' for .sonic time ! representatives of this country at the 
editor of Macmillan’s Magazine. Hc is j Berlin conference of 1878. On the death 
profcs.sor of Jlnglbh J.itevuturo at Edh;- 1 of L(»rd Beaconsfield, in 1881, he bec.^me 
burgh Euivorsily. and has now com- i loader of * he Conservative p.Trty. After 
pleled lib magvum ojms, “A History of i that date ho four times occupied the 
t’riti<*bin.” ' ! position of prime minister, on tho two last 


ST. VINCEI^T, CAPE, a lofty, rocky 
hcaiiland in the south-west of Ih rtugai. 
Oil this cape Admiral .Icrvis defeated 
a Spanish licet, 1797. Ho wa.s created 
Earl of St. Viiu.*eni. 

ST. VINCENT, EARL OF. Bee Jenn. 
SAKHALIN. Bee ifaaha'im, 

SALAAM, from an Arabic word 
meanhig “ peace.” b the form of 
salutation used by Mohammedans among 
lhem3clve.s. Saying ” I’eacc be with 


]>osition of prime minister, on tho two last 
occasions forming a coalition with the 
liibcral Enionish*. He retired from public 
life in July, 1902. lib chief relaxation 
from the cares of State was the study of 
chetni.-try and electricity. 

SALISBURY PLAIN, an elevated plain 
in Wilbhire, ncai S: lbbnry, now used as 
a military camp. It is famou.s for the 
remains of Uie Druidical temple oC 
Stonehenee. 

SALLEE, an Ati.'mtic seaport of lk'ro<‘co 


you.” the Mohammedan places his hand which, ns tho. home of piiatcs. cave ita 
on the head and in« line.s his bod.y name to the famous 6iiUn‘ li n'crx imniCT* 


forward, receiving usu.ally as 
” With yon be peace.” 


response i talized in " Robinson Eru^oe.” 

1 SALLUST (Caius S.dlukius Cri^'UO • 


SALADIN, ft. 11.37, d. 1193, by his Roinati iiistorian. ft. 86 d. .34 r..C*. 
military skill and daring made himself | Tie belonged to the political p.,rty of 
sultan of Lgy^it and hr yria. He atlemjited , ikT'SHr, whose fortimc.s he followed. He 
to expel the Chrisiiaiis from Palestine, i amassed great wealth and laid out the 
gaining a great victory over them on Uie i famous Qniriaal c.ardens. As an hbtorian 
Plain of Udberias, in 1187, and later in the , lie followed tin* brief and conci.'-c* istylo of 
same year taking Jerusalem. Th.cscovouis Uio tlreck historian Thucydid.w. Hii 
led to the Third Crusade, iu which Richard ' chief works are “ Catalin.i ” and ” .Tu"ur- 
Cocur-de-Lion recovered Acre and de-itha." * 

feated Saladin in two important battles. ; SALMON inhabit both frefii and .salt 
In 1192 a trace was concluded between ! water. Ht autumn the adult fish aitcend 
the two leaders, winch left tlie Christians the river from the sea for the purpose of 
m possesion of tho strip of coast between spawning. Tbe spawn Is d.e]>osited durir.g 
Jaffa and Tyre, while v. e rest of i'alestinc tiio months of October, November, and 


remained in the hands of Saladin. , December, iu sliallow groovc-s hollowed 

SALAMANCA, a Spanish city, about , out in the grave) iu tiio river bed by 
120 iiules north-wt'st of Madrid. Its the tail of the fcnvde fi.dn Rivcrscou- 
university IS one of the oldest in Europe, ' linuo to be tho lionm cf the tbh ue'd 
and at one time attracted M,000 btudents ‘ the s]ming Ilood.s, wlu-n thov return to th« 
from all parts of the continent. In the !sca. On both the sscon.lin'g ut.d ilcsccnd- 
ncighbourhooi,! W elUngtoii gained a grtaliing journey they ivinain for some d;svs 
victory m’cr the French, 1812. ; in the brackbl'. * w aurs of the t'St 

SALAMANDER, a species of aninni! ' and so gradually accustom tUejii-chcs to 
akin to the frog and the newt and similar the change of habit.u. 'i’hc yo'uig fish 
iu Bhape to a lizard. It is chiefly Interest- ! are hatched out Ita .\pi il or May. At first 
ing from tho ancient belief tljiat it could : tlu'v arc weak and timid, and confine 
live quite comfortably in lire. | thcinsolvcs to the immediate nei .-hbour- 

S ALAM IS, a mountiunoua bland of hood of their birtli-jfi.ice, slielterii.g under 
Greece, about 10 miles west of Athens, t >101103 and rocks in li^c in.it'tcr p.mte of 
In tlio narrow strait between it and the the stream. Iti t! 0 /'.irr \YhIch is 

mainland was fought tho famous battle attained in about twche montlis, their 
ia which the Greeks, uudor Tlteiuislocles, bodies are marked by dark transvecM 
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hands. At the org of about two years they 
becomo sniolts^ when the dark bands are ex* 
changed for a covering ol briglit, silvery 
t-calea, and tlie fish are able to pay their first 
visit to Balt water. At this stage they aver- 
age from C to 8 inches in length. A stay of 
from two to six months in the sea adds 
considerably to their weight, and they 
return 1 o tho river as grilse or salmon peel, 
weighing from 3 to 10 pounds. At this 
siago tlio fiah are first capable of depositing 
Tho salmon is extremely prolific. 
It has boon estimated that more than 
150 E^UioQS of salmon ova are annually 
deposited in tho Tay alone. Of tlicae, 
only about one-third reach the parr stage, 
and probably less than one in fifty of these 
becomes a perfect fish, 

SALONICA, the ancient Tliessalonica, 
is tlio cJucf port of Mneedonia, and stands 
ut the Jioud of the Gulf of Saionica whicli 
forms tho nortNwest corner of tho iligean 
fica. Its iim iont importance was duo to 
its po.;iition us n port ui)on the great Itoman 
road to Jtyzantiuni (’Constantinople). It 
lias many intcre.sting Greek, Itoman, and 
llyzautine remains, but since the great 
lire of 181)0 the business part of the city 
has been modernized. The chief exports 
arc ?n'aiii, wool, skins and tobacco. 

SALON, THE. galleries in Paris in which 
fcn e.\hibllion of pictures recently painted 
is J\eld auniialJy. 

>S;'.LOP, .sumo as Shrop.shire. 

SALT. (1) Common salt is a compound 
of soriiuru and chlorine. It fs wiclely 
difi’ui't.d throughout the world. Sea- water 
coniaiiis nearly 3 per cent, by weight, 
and tho waterii of certain salt lakes ana 
biino springs are even more fully impreg- 
nated. In tho form of rock-salt it is found 
in groat nbuiidance in Cheshire and 
I'v'oreci-'tershiro, and in various parts of tlie 
coutijicnfc of Europe, notably so in the 
{ h-east of Austria, where the galleries 
i'l ti c mines at Wieliczka, near Cracow, 

» xe( L'd CO nulos in length. Its uses as a 
■p': r\' i.Tvalivo, as a condiment, and in cook- 
ing ar« well known. It is extensively 
m-h'loysd in alkali works in the manufac- 
turv', of soda-ash or carbonate of soda. 
Cd' In the Bcicnce of chemh’try the term 
f'^h. 1 ' fipfihcd to any compound substance 
for'.^cd i.y the union of an acid with a 

luel:'] Ol- I'.'r'c, 

^ r< ALT LUKE CITY, the capital of Utah, 
U..‘ A,., Mid ihc head- quarters of Mormon- 
if?!). 'J’ho city, which stands at the foot 
III 111 ,' IVasalch Alountains, more than 
') feet above sea-level, was founded 
by Erighain Young in 1817, and contains 
tbt! Jllonnon temple and the university 
of Dcocret. 

SALT, SIR TITUS, &. near Leeds, 1803, 
d. U)7 H. a lUMuifacturer and philanthropist, 
Lear hu blrtli-placc he erected mills for 
the icamifacluro of alpaca, and for the 
beiu-ht of hL work-i)eople founded the 
model village of Haltuire. It is situated 
Ol' the Auo. miles from Pividford. 

SALTPETRE, or nitre, is nitrate of 
polasMiirn, a .substance used in the 
manufacture of gunpowder ("which seek 
SALT SEA. Fee Dead Sea. 

SALT, SPIRITS OF, muriatic or liydro- 
cliloric acid. 

SALUTATIONS, the various forma of 
greeting made use of at meeting or parting. 
The kiss, which is still employed by royal 
personages on ceremonious occasion.^, and 
which persists also in the custom of kissing 
the hand of a raonarcli, was the general 
form of Fiilutatiou in England until the 
time of Charles II., and continued so in 
country (iistricts until a much later period. 
The same custom existed among the 
Jews, Greeks, and Homans and was 
adopted by the early Christians as a sign 
of fellowship. Handshaking is now 
general in all civilised coiiBtriea. Other 


modes of greeting arc seen in tlie custom 
of rubbing no.sos in vogue in Lapland and 
among the Maoris, and in the stroking the 
face with the hand or foot of the person 
met, as jiraeliscd by the Polynesians. 
Bowing varic.^ in degree, from the slight 
inclination of tho head and body to com- 
plete prostration in tho dust. This last 
metliod of saluting a superior is met with 
in China and Biain. From very ancient 
times tho words made use of in sulutations 
consisted of various expressions of blessing, 
c.g., "God bo ^acious unto thee ’* (Gen. 
xliii. 24). A similur form is seen In the 
I'lnglish Good hge, " (iod bo wi’ ye,** and 
in the French Adicu^ “ To God.” 

SALUTE. There are several modes 
of saluting ; firing guns, dipping colours, 
flags and topsails, manning yard.s, pre- 
senting arms, Ac. A royal salute consists 
in the discharge of a great gun twenty-one 
times, in the lowering by olTicers of their 
sword -points, and in the dipping of their 
colours. 

SALVADOR. the smallest but most 
densely populated of the republics of 
Central America, has an area of 7,200 
square miles, and a population exceeding 
one million, about tliree-fourtlis of 
wiiom arc of mixed race, the remainder 
being Indians. Agriculture employs the 
majority of tho people, and the country 
produces coffee, indigo, sugar, rubber, and 
tobacco. Ban Salvador, the capital, 
population about 60,000, has eulicred 
frequently from earthquakes. 

SALVAGE. lU'fer to Index. 

SALVATION ARMY, tlie outgrowth of 
the Christian Mission founded by William 
Booth, a Methodist minister, in the East 
End of London in 1865. The society 
adopted its pn'sent name and semi-military 
organisation in 1878. It alms at reaching 
those wlio are too degraded or indilTerent 
to be influenced by other religious boiiics. 
Its " soldiers ” are divided into " con)S,” 
commanded by officers who assume 
military titles, captain, major, colonel, 
brigadier, cU%, tho whole being under tho 
supreme command of " General ” BootJi, 
assisted by bis chief of staff and commis- 
sioners. In addition to 15,000 officers sup- 
ported from the funds of the society, there 
is an army of 45,000 voluntary worker.^, 
each of whom undertakes a definite task. 
In addition to its religious work, tlie 
* ” seeks to aid the very poorest, and 

for this purpose has started in various parts 
of the world hundreds of shelters, rescue- 
homes, and labour-factories, and a farm 
colony at Uadleigh-on-Thames, Essex. In 
Seitteniher, 1901, the " General ” pro- 
pounded u scheme for providing shelters 
for tho homeless outcasts of London. 
Tho Army possesses training homes for 
officers, trading and pubUshing dcjiart- 
ments, and extensive printing works. 
The total circulation of its illu-strated 
magazines and newspapers exceeds 46 
millions annually (sec Jlooth. M illiam). 
SALVATOR ROSA. Boo Rosa, Salvator. 
SAMARCAND, a province of Hussian 
Turkestan. With the exception of an 
extremely fertile river valley tho land is 
mostly desert. The eajtital, Bamarcand, 

IS connected by railway with the Oaspian. 
It contains many reinains of beautiful 
arcliitecture, tlio finest mosque in Central 
Asia and the tomb of Tamerlane. 

SAMARIA (I) The central province of 
I’aleatinc in the time of our Lord, lying 
between Judea and Galileo. (2) The 
cajutal of Uio Kingdom of Israel, situated 
about 40 milc«6 N.N.W. of .ferusalem. 
The city w as built by Omri, about 925 B.C., 
and continued to be the metropolis of the 
Ten Tribes until they were carried into 
captivity by Shalmaneser, 720 li.c. 

SAMARITANS. a mixed race of people 
sent by Shalmaneser, King of Assyria, to 


occupy tho land vacated by the Israelitod 
whom he had transported to his own 
Iringdom. On the return of the Jews 
from Babylon, tlic offer of the Samaritans 
to assist in the re building of tho Temple 
was rejected, In consequence of which they 
hindered the work as much as possible. 
This gave rise to the hatred that ever 
afterw'ards existed between the two 
peoyiles. 

SAMOA, or Navigators' Islands, a group 
of fourteen volcanio islands surrounded 
by coral reels in the South Pacific. In 
1899 Britain relinquished her claim to these 
islands, and consented to an arrangement 
by wliich Germany took possession of the 
two largest and the United States the 
remaining ones, II. L. Stevenson is buried 
on tlie top of a Samoan mountain near 
his home of Vailima. where he spent the 
last five years of his life. The chief 
e.xports are copra and cocoa beans. 

SAMOS, an island 30 miles in length, in 
tho .dilgcan Boa. near tho coast of Asia 
Minor. Its highest point is 4,725 feet. 
Tlie island gives it^ name to the ancient 
red Samian ware so well known in the 
Homan sections of our niuseum.s. Tho 
inhabitants arc Greek in sentiment and are 
governed by a Greek prince, but pay 
tribute to Turkov. 

SAMPSON, WELUAM THOMAS, b, 

1840, d. 1902, an American naval oflicer, 
who in the war between the United States 
and Spain, commanded tlie fleet that 
destroyed the Spanish ships off Santiago, 
Cuba, 1898. 

SAMSON, an Israelite of the tribe of 
D.an, one of the *‘Judgo.s,’' and famoue 
for extraordinary strength wliicli lie used 
against (he I'hilistines. His exploits are 
related in the Book of Judges, chapters 
xiii.-xvi. 

SAMUEL, the last of the judees of 
Israel, was con.sctTated by liis motlicr to 
the service of God from liis birth. Ho 
aaslstevi Eli, and on liis death succeeded 
him as " J luige.” He revived the woiwhip 
of Jehovah, established schools of tho 
propiicts, and made a yearly circuit of 
the country to administer justice. He 
anointed Bnnl king, and in consequenoo 
of his disobedience to God’s commands in 
regard to Ainalek, anointed David os his 

KUCCCKSOr. 

SANBALLAT, a Moabite wlio was 
governor of Samaria under Artaxerxes. 
He opposed every measure brought forward 
by Nehemiah for the welfare of Jerusalem 
(N’t'h- vi.). He built a temple on Mount 
Oerizim, and appointed Manasseh, his 
Bon-in-luw and brother of the high priest 
at Jerusalem, to be its chief priest. 

SAN BENITO. Seo An to da /r. • 

SANCROFT, WILLIAM, &. in Suffolk, 
ICIG, d. 1G93, Archbishop of Canterbury, 
was Olio of tlio seven bishops committed 
to tho Tower for petitiorJng against the 
" Declaration of Indulgence ” of James II, 
On the accession of William and Mary be 
refused to take tlic oath of allegiance, was 
deprived of his archbishopric, and retired 
into private life. 

SANCTUARY, a privilege formerly 
attaclicd to certain buildings, in virtue of 
wliicli criminals talcing shelter therein 
were safe from arrest. ]Yom tlio begin- 
mug of the <llh century, in many countries, 
cert.'un clmrclies were set ayiart as asylums 
for fugitives from justice. In England 
these privileges were curtailed in the reign 
of Henry VI 11., and were finally abolished 
ui that of Jiimc‘3 I., though sanctuaries 
for debtors existed in and near London 
until 1097. 

SAND, an accumulation of water-worn 
particles derived from pre-existing rocks 
or other mineral substances such as shells 
volcanic debris, coral, etc. It is most 
commonly composed of quartz grains. 



SAir. 

'‘sA^QEORaE, b. 1804, i. 1870, the 
pseudonym of Aurore Dupin, an eminent 
French novelist. Her early novels depict 
the life of Foris at the tinm of writint?; 
those of a later date arc marked by 
political, plulosopliical, and rcligioiH 
speculations ; while those of tlie last period 
are beautiful studies of country life. 

“ Indiana,” “ Consuelo,” and ” La Petite 
Fadottc ” may "be mentioned as ty^jical of 
these various characteristics. 

SANDAL WOOD, the sweet-smelling 
wood of a tree growing chiefly on the 
Malabar coast of India, and in the islands 
of the East Indian Archipelago. It is 
used os a perfume, as a sedative, and is 
manufactured into light artich's of 
furniture. The Brahmans also make use 
of the products of the tree in various 
religious ceremonies. 

SANDHURST (1) A village in Bork.slure, 
famous for its Boyal ililitary Academy, at 
wliich candidates for (rommissions in the 
British CVavalr}”, Infantry, ami the West 
Indian Itcgiments receive a special military 
education, (fl) A flouriihing city, at first, 

: nd now again, known as Bendigo, about 
!()0 miles north of Melbourne, Victoria. 
H is the centre of a rich gold-bearing 
( istrict. 

SAN DOMINGO, capital of tlic republic 
<1 the same ii,ainc, is a fortilied yiurt on the 
I outh coast of lh(! island (d llayli. Its 
Hlth century cathedral contained the 
remains of CoUimbuH fitr nearly 2r>0 years, 
'i'he town was captured and i»ilhigcd by 
i)rake in loSO; population ‘Jo, 000. 

SANDOWN PARK, a wdl known rm c- 
I oiir.se at Esijcr, .'Surrey. Tlicrc are live 
i nportunt meciings held li(.*re during tin* 
llaf-r.icing si'a.'^on, and four .s(co].ilt‘ohas(' 
meetings. 

SANDRINGHAM, a parish atamt 7 
viilea north-east of J^ynn in Is(»rlolk. 
Hern in 1862, King Ihlw.ard. wlu'ii I’rince 
of Wales, I'urcliascd an c.statc, 7,0!id ncr.*s 
in extent, and here in 1^70 lie built 
ISanUringham lloua«, wliieh in a special 
:,enso is Tfis Majesty's home. 

SANDWICH, one of tin; ancient Cinque 
1 orbs, Kent, 11 miles north of Dover. 
U was once on the coast, but the receding 
hi the sea has left it about two miles inland ; 
population about 3,00('. 

SANDWICH ISLANDS. £ce Ila iraiian 
/ ilands. 

SANDY HOOK, a sandy penltisula of 
bew Jersey, about IS inilcs from Mow 
■.'< ork. At Sandy Hook Day take ]>Iacc 
the races for tlic Amcric.in Cui), 

SAN FRANCISCO, tlic largest tov.n in 
ralifonii'i, and the greatest commercial 
city on the Wc-si coast of America. It is 
the Terminus of two lines of railw.\v 
crossing tJie continent to the Atlantic 
coast, and is connected with Cliina, Japan, 
Australia, and the Hawaiian l';lands bv 
H'gular lines of steamers. Its rapid ri^e 
was duo to tho discovery of gold in the 
neighbourhood. 184S; population -luD in 
]847, and 380,000 in 1902. Here, i-i April, 
1000, a terrible earthquake oivurredi 
rc.sulting in a lire that dcstro\'C(l a large 
I»irt of the city, causing a lo-s 4 >f about 
IdOO lives and property worth at Ica.u 
000, 000. 

SANGREAL. Jree GraU. 

SANHEDRIM. the supreme, judicial 
council of the Jews from the lime of the 
maccjibocs to the destruc tion of Jerusalem, 
I consist.ftd of 70 tnembers, including the 
chief priests, elders, and scrilies, and was 
presided over by tho high priest. Its 
J .risdictiou extended to every Jewish 
►tUleinent. 

IMITATION. Befcr to Jndrr. 

A,5?J?KEY. IRA DAVID. 0. IS 10, an 

,^v^ngelist and XMdtcr of 

IiSsIstcrl .wars ho 

fw Moody in his work as an I 
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Sat. 265 

evanirelDt and bv means of hid hymns j became famous for its gallant defence when 
contrlbuted^^^^^^^ to their success, besieged by the French. It was obliged, 
Manv millions of his hymns and sacred capitulate after a prolonged 

™lcbraW team. “‘SARATOGA SPRIiraS, in Kew York 
resort in Switzerland situated near the .State, one of the most popular watcring- 
riverTnJJin the Upper Engadine. 1 daces in the United States on account of 

SAN MARINO, an independent republic I iU mineral springs. The scene of the 

in the “rtleast of Italy, and, next to s'orrender o General Burgojme and 
Monaco, the Bmallest state in Europe, j army of 6,000 inen n 1777, lies about 1- 
haviii" an area of only 33 square miles, i miles to the ea.st of the town. 

It comprises a town of the same name, j SARAWAK, m the north-western part 
and severrJ villages on the eastern slopes • of Borneo, proclaimed a Entihh protector- 


of tho .‘Vpcnnine.s. 

SANPO. See lirahtnapntra . 

, SANSCULOTTES, a name npplicd in ' 
contempt by the Court Party to the mob 
1 during the early days of the French Picvo- j 
' lution. Literally the term me.ans ” with- j 
out l.)recches.” but its application referred | - - t ^ a ~ '/-v/.,... . 

to tlifi r<M.Tli.m o£ knee breeches liy the I sume the flesh of tlie dcaii (.^araipjM7^ 
ilution of loose i meaning flesh-eating. ) Hence the 


ate in 1890. It was in 1X12 made over 
to an Englishman, Fir James Brooke, 
and for nearly 50 years administered by 
him and bv his tjephew. 

SARCOPH'AGUS. A species of lime- 
stone u.sed by tho Greeks for coftius, and 
c.alled because it was supposed to con- 


name came to be applied to a stone chest, 
more or less ornamented, for receiving a 
dead body. 

SARDINE, a flsh of the ben'ing family, 
closely resembling the pilchard in form. 


pcoide and the substitution 
trouser '5. The retention of knee breeches 
as a feature of court dress at the pre.sent 
flay has thus a curious bearing upon this 
question. 

1 SAN SEE ASTIAN. an important fortress, ; - - t , 

'a busy seaport, urn! a favourite watering- : smaller in size. Immense shoal; 

j i.lace on the north coast of Spain, n few . frequent tlic McJiten-aiiCau and the 
1 miles from the French frontier. The I^rittany coast, but the Lreton fis lenncn 
i town was be '.god and taken by Welling- ; have found, in recent years, a great fallmg 
'ton in 1 81 3. "" : off in the supply. Numbers are sold in the 

! SANSKRIT, tho lantmage in which the [ fresh state, but by far ttie larger quanti ties 

1 greater part of the ancieni Hindu sacred I cured and preserved by being boiled 

} literature was written, tliough it has not : then packed m hermetically 

! been u spoken lan.niage during the i , i. 

' (’liristian era. It belongs to tho Indo* ■ , SARDINIA, to .Sicily the largest 
' European family of languages. i-UDid in the Mediterranean. It hes to 

i SAN STEFANO, TREATY OF, the south c Corsica, from which it h 

preliminary treaty, signed at the village separated by the Strait of Bonifacio. It. 

’ of San Stefano, ufewruileswcstof Constan- i ^ow forms part of the Kingdom of Jtnh. 

I tinople, wlilch ended fiie llusso-Turki.di ; SARDOU VICTORIEN, ^. 1831, a 
I War, 1878. Many of its articles uore J i'l’ench dramatist of European reputation, 
j afterwards considerably modified in favour Among his earlier plnvs are “La 
of 'I'urki'y bv tlic Treaty of Berlin. 1 Ihiiullonc,” ” Nos Intiines.” " Lcs \ ieux 
; SANTA CLAUS, a contraction of Saint i Garmons.” and ” Odette.” written bc- 
; NU-holos, bishop of Mvra, Asia Jliiior, in i tween 1SG2 and 1S81. ITo then wrote 
jtliu 4th century, lie D the patron ! u serie.-i of dran, .4, beginning with 
I saint of children, and is fabled to bring j “ Dbdora,” to display the talents of 
, present.? to them on ChrDtmas Eve. .Sarah Bernhardt. Of ids later plays 

I SANTIAGO (1) Tlio capital of Chile, 1 the most notable is “ Madame Sana- 
Unds on a fertile tableland at the foot of I G<)ne.” Many of his filays have been 
'the Andes. Most of the hoiwes are of one i adapted for the English stage; among 
, etorev as a precaution against earth quakes; I them, '* A Scrap of Paper,” the English 
‘population \2) A se.-q.ort on ! rendering of his flrst successful comedy, 

i the south-east coaM of Cuba, e .rrying on ! ” Les Pattes de Mouchc.” 

, a considerable trade with Europe and [ SARGASSO SEA. See Atlantic Ocfan. 

I America. The ciiief c.\i>orts me sugar, : SARGENT, JOHN SINGER, R.A., por- 
tobacco, timber, and fruits. The town | trait painter, b. at Florence. 1856, of 
was captured from the Spaniards by j Aincricr.n parentage, wa.s educated in 
American troop.s in 1898, i Ituly and Germany, and .‘Studied art under 

SAONE, a tributary of the Eb.-me, rDos ! Caiolu.s Duran. As a portrait painter he 
in tho 
main 

2 SO luiUs, 


5 Vosges Mountains, and j.iins tho i has attr.actod groat attention by his 
stream at Lyons, alter a cour.se of i originniity of style and vivid portraiture, 
uiles. The river is nnxigabie for ! Among his best known portraits arc those 


j of Ellen ff’erry, Mr. Chamberlain, and 


I nearly 200 miles, and by iman.^ of canals j t f Ellen ff 

jit communicato.s with 'the J.oirc, Seine, ' WeriUeimer. Elected B. A. 189 
i and Bliinc. \ SARTO. ANDREA DEL, h. at Florence, 

I SAPPHIRE, a blue, transparent variety i 1488, d. 1530, a celebrated artist who 
■ of corundum. Tlio finoi. spocinieiis of i possessed a wonderful imitative skill, 
tho gem, which is cxceedi:c..dy hard, aro i Many of his works in oil or fresco are to ho 
I found in the of rivers and in alluvial j seen in the g!»llories of Florence, Paris, 
j dcposilH in Ceylon. ■ and Drer«iien and a celebrated portrait of 

i S^PHO, a Greek lyric poetess who . himself forms one of the treasures of our 
, flourished in tho 7th e. ntury. Ti.Ck Liitlo ' National Gallery, 
is known of her life, and of h^r works only i S ASK ATCH EWAN. A province carved 

.a few odt's and some fngv.vmts of hymiis ■ ont of tho North-West Terriioricj* of 
j ami elegies h;ivc com*' down to us. ' i Canada lying north of Manitoba and As- 
SARACENS, flic name ori;'inally of an ' siniboia. and cai4 of .llltcrto, liavin-j an 
; .Arab tribe that hara.ssed the frontiora of the j area exceeding 107,000 square nhU>s. Mo-n 
j llomaii Empir* , aud afterwards applied to | of the hand is included in tlic great prairie 
fall flic Arabian tribes wlio embraced j whe.at belt. Qdie pro vinfe i-i crossed from 
< ^^ohaullncdani.'^m, and who extended their j wc.-Jt to east by tlio river S kskaichewim, 

: <'onrpiest.s over Syria, Peivia, Egypt, ami j which rises in the Jtcx'ky .M(.)untaiu.s in two 
North Africa. To the (Yiisadens the term j great branclus known :.s the North aud 
was synonymous with iuiidel-:. South Forks, each abouf 800 miles in 

SARAGOSSA, a town on the Ebro, in .'length; 280 miles after the junction the 
Spain. It contains two cathedrals, a ) river on torn T.ahe Winnij'Cg. 
leaning clock-tower, aud many interesting SATELLITES, i.c., ” attendants,” are 
relics. During tlio I’cninaular War it ' the smaller bodies or moons that revolvu 
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round the planets. The Barth has one, 
Mars two, Jupiter four, Batum eight, 
Uranus four, and Neptune at least one. 

SATIN, a soft, closely woven, glossy 
silk. Owing to peculiarities in weaving, 
the weft is hidden beueath the warp. 
The latter prestjnU an even and smooth 
surface, which rcilecis light freely, and 
thus gives the lualerial its chararl eristic 
lustre. The cliief centres of iis manu- 
facture are Lyons, Ocuoa, and Florence. 


OENESAL INFOBMAOTOW. 


Bob. 


SAVINOS BARKS. Rater to 
SATORAROliA, GlBOUi'llO, ft. »t 

Ferrara, 1452, d. 1498, an Italian political 
and religious reformer, lie was educated 
for the medical profession, but became a 
Dominican monk- In FTorenee he headed 
the party that wa*? agitating for a more 
democratic form of government, and he 
preached eomtantly with xvonderful fervour 
against the immorality of the clergy and 
the vices that prevailed unrebukoil by the 


SATIN-WOOD, the timber obtained from ; Ohnreh. For a iinm he wjis practically 
Small tree growing in India and Feylon, | dictator of Florence. lint he incurred 


skin. Affected ^eep sfanold b« isolatod 
and dipped in an arsenical waah. 

SCAGLIOIA, a composition made to 
imitate marble and other omamenti^l 
stone-s. It is composed of finely powdered 
plaster of 1 ‘ari.s, mixed into a paste with 
iilnm and a tliin solution of glue. The 
veining or other colouring is usually 
produced by mc.ans of ot!hre 8 . Columns 
and other objects for interior decorations 
are maile of a framework of wood, and 
covered round with latlis tliat receive 
a coating of mortar, upon wtiich the 
scagUola is laid while still moist. Splinters 
(It. scagHole) of spar, marble, granite, etc., 
are pressed into it and made level with the 
surface. After it has set hard it is rubbed 
w ith pumice stone, and then poUslied. 

SCANDINAVIA. in its more restricted 
application, means tlio peninsula com- 
prising Norway and Sweden; in its more 
extended application, it includes also 
Denmark and the adjacent inlands. (See 
under Denmark, A'or/rnv, Sirctit'n.) 

SCAPE-GOAT. ScoVlM^r/. 

SCAPULAR, part of tlic dress of the 
monks oi certain yders, consisting of two 
woollen bands, one of whi<-h crosses Iho 
.slumliiors and tin' other the breast. 
SCARABAETUS, the s^aered beetle of the 
great 
done. 



and from a larger species which is a native j the enmity of roj>e Alexander VI., w 
of the West Indies. 'I’lie wo(h 1, w’hich i* i tried by a spiritual court., and, under 
suitable for all kinds of ornanientul work, j torture of the rat k, eonfos.sed tliat ho liad 
is hard, close-grained, of a light orange i falsely claimed supcniutnrni powers. Tlic 
colour, and capable of taking a bigii ’ sentence of the court, that he should bo 
polisln j strangled and then inirned, was carried out 

SATIRE, a species of literary compo.-ji- j in MUS, 
fion that exrmsVs, ridicules, .'ind emsures ! SAVOY CONFERENCE. A conference 
the vic(M and follies of tiio ligc. It origin- i of Fpiscopalians atul Freshytcri.ans held 
ated among tlie lloni.ins. iloracc and ; at tic' Savoy ]’ahu«, Loiukei, in DHU, for 
Juvenal c.xcclled in the art. Dryden, i the pun>o.su of revising tlic book of Coin- 
Pope, Swift, and JJyron m.'iy be mcnlioned , mon Fraycr. The two parlifs .separated 
as English writci-s who have, employed it ■ at t he end of fotir nioutlis witliont settling 
io thcLr worts. " i anv of the poUits in dispute, and feeling 

SATURN. ( 1 ) In Tioman mythology. ! more bittotly hostile towards each otlicr 
Saturn v. ;i.s the god of .agri'-ulture. Jfc. w ’ than before. 

Usually dopnit-d as <im old nuui, bent with i SAWDUST, the small fragments pro- 
age, ’ • ' 

from 

rotates _ . _ ^ 

revolves round tlie sun in. f lightly iesi? than I any and rosewood is emjdoyed in th'' j SCARBOROUGH, a popnl.tr wnterlrj; 
thirty years. The rno.sl reniurkabie thing j proce.ss of dro.s.-!iijgfur.s, while that produced j in Vt)rkshire, beautifully situnteci 

about Saturn is the scries of brigln. rings ; horn e(-d.ir and other SAveet-smelling v.oo< Is ' oii two sandy bays.'scparalcvl Ibv a rocky 

i promoidory. d ho harbour is niueb used 
a.s a shelter from easterly gales; popula- 
tion t'xcccds .‘hs,t)(l(). 

SCHAFPHAUSEN. FALLS OF, form 
one (if the llne-t ca.«eades in Europe. 
T!i»'y 0 ''*'ur on the bhiiu*, about 3 milo.s 
behnv tlie ^!\vi.ss toxMi of S('haflrhauson. 
The naU'rs of the rivtr. nldrh is hero about 
l‘J(^ yurd.s broad, ore precijiitated in three 
separate ea-;cad(‘.«, ov«‘r a ledge of roek 
more I nan 7b iecL in hcigld. 

, SCUAMYL, /n 1 ‘hT, </. 1S71, a riiriea.si,jr) 
.ajnnion >axon origin and are united by , vdio. from To Is'op, r(.sistcd 

f "..jiy lioud.'S. 'J he iTiriec (‘(/iJ^nrl n.;- i (Po ibi.-'s.si.an attempts to annex i .uicosin. 
i .‘■•i^cond son of the hu'Lse of Fa.y- ! j(,. inflicted many defejitH and hi.'.avy 

(’ob'.iig. but a .2 bi.‘5 ehler brother died >' lo-ses on his enoTuies. sometimes invading 
r liiloh'ss. tiiC .succession p}j.— cl to tlic : Itu-slan firritory. and retiring to hi.«» 
i'riueo C’oiKort’s second ion, the Duke mo’intain fastm-^^'-cs wlien hard i»roHsc( 1 . 
(/f ihiiiihuridj. (»n Ids de.alli tlu* Ihroof. j ir, js.'c.i, after loing nearly all hU followers, 
v.is oeciipi* I by hi^’ lajthew. Leopold, i lie w as compelled to surrender. He was 
• .1 I ,J Mike of .Mbany. .'.i- the 1 an hy coli^i.^^.- J st-at to .st. i*c‘tersburg, received u pension 

hirnsfli in wars ugain.s. trie Aininoruu*s, ; d*'tached portions tin re are two of 10,000 roubles, and was allotted the 

riuhstiru'.'*. .do.'dutffs, arid others but lu.s .),. ('ohurf. and (Jotija, ; tow ii of Kaluga as a residence. 

msobedi;':ico t-o tiic diyn o command led j SAXONS, a Teutonic race who Jivcil ; SCHIEDAM, ft town in the province of 

to the auoinung of David 11. liKS stead. the bunk.-, of the Eiljc, and on - South Holland, on the river Maa.s, nboc,t 

nmde several futile iittein; !- on t.ic de j the Islands ne.ar its mouth, early in ll.*' 4 ridies from Rotterdam, The atapio 
of hH rival. He .iTudiy end' d li;s own hfc j 2 jifi century. Tiiey were a wnriike and inaT.ufaeture is Hollands gin, for lha 
by falling on hw svvord alter h;.s f ureas liad I pcopp.. Jn tiic .‘'dli and blh production of wliich tiierc are iK'arly 

been aeicatecl by ihe 1 huisviiier). ! centuries they rr<iss('J to Britain in con- ifpu distilleries in tbc town andjta environs, 

8 AUMUR, a tow.i on the ri .er Loire. | siderable mnubers, and settled in tiie ‘ 
whicVpinanufaiyvircsliiicipleather, eriamel, Ifiouth of England, wdieie the narna-, 

(South 


that .Surround 

distant from it, and a.’ruost in ' ' c stiuc , n^’S-durd, (wood Jiardei-ed) w’idcfi h.m j 
plane a- :/•=■ r 'junior. It is thoiu hs th.-it ) the appearance of i»olit«hed ebony, and j 
the rings rej,>rc.-ciit a \ n.st aggregaiion of ; i,s u.seJ for tfjc manufactare of various] 
Biuall .s.'itcIIiteH. In addlion the planet i ornaments, i.** produced by ini\in.g the- 

lias at ic I -t oigh.t iMo c’F. ^ | sawdust of eiiony and ro-ewood with ; 

SATURNALIA, a fe.dival in ancient j blood, and cornprf''>.sirtg tlfC rri*.\ cure. j 

Romo in honour of. Saturn. All oi asses 1 SAXE-COBURG-GOTHA. <'ic‘ <»f a iTOuit ' 

g.-ive theiuseive^ uj' to nierrimci.t. No 1 of f‘»ur Sa.xon Duci.ii's, sovcrci.m states, in j 
public bu-'ines.- -.v tr •. .-aclod, the slaves ^ rfuitra! rit'rniaiiy. Snxe-Altei.biirg, Saxi'- j 
enjoyed ternpnr.irv f-' c.'oru, master and .Mr inir.gen. and Sa.Ke-Wr-imar are the! 
Bcrvants chringvd placc-s, and some ; ri-ter .si-itcs. The sovereign bou-es bo:u-,t i 
pri.soncrs were rt*le;iscd. 


i 


SATYRS, in Dreck inytiioiogv. .a race of 
woodland dcitie-: who ro.uined the bills in 
the time of luonv-^in • (P.accbu.s). Tney 
arc represented with leog oars. Hat no-^es. , 
a man’s body, and the legs and hoofs oi 
a goat. 

SAU^ of the tribe of Benjamin, v.a-v (] f 
first king of l.'-rael. He distingui-dg’d ; 


and gjoss. It has an important trade, in Middlesex (Middh' Faxons), .‘^u.ssex (1- 
sparkling winf*H. Until the revocation of ! Saxo:,. sj, and Wcs.'^ex (West Kax 
the Edict of Nantes it was a stronghold of j stjH bear w'itTie.s.s to thejr intlu 


the Huguenots. 


ixonsj. 
intluenco. 


I SAXONY, THE KINGDOM OP, ranks ! tl»o 


SCHILLER, FRIEDRICH VON, b. in 

WurtombcTpJ75y, //. aGcrmanpoct, 
dram.atist, and historian. “ William 
'IVll ” i« con.sitJcred the finest of him 
trageilies, and his liistorical works IncJudo 


SAUNDERSON, NICHOLAS, a blind 1 third among the, states of the tierman i the ** I 
mathemuticiuji. b. at 'i huiisl one, i Umpire, atid is ilio moat densely! SCHI 

Yorks., d. I7.'Uh He lo=^t his sight in i poinilab-d ; ].opiil;iiion about 41 millions. , f^epnn't 


c "History of the Netherlands *’ and 
e " History of tl»e T'hirty Years AVar.’” 


infancy, bur 
lectured on 
was appointed T.iicifsian rrob-.-sor of 
Matlicmatici. He [‘ubllshed an " Elemo.'it>< 
of Algebra " (2 vo!-’.) and a treatise on 
•* Fluxions." His knowledge of geometry, 
a Bcicnce that- would appear to demc.nd 
the sense of sight, w'as deep and accurate. 

SAVANNAH. (1) !nie ciiief seaport of 
the State of Georgia, and the second cotton 
port of the United States. In addition to 
cotton, tlie exT>orte» include timber, rice, 
jSonr, and tobacco. (2) A general name 
lor a prairie in the tropical parte of North 
America, 


, SCHISM, THE GREAT PAPAL, 

, sepandion in the Roman (Catholic Church 


r 'Was well educ d.'.'d- He I The caamlry is rich in couh silver, and cuuved 1 )}’ a diviaion in favour of rival 
Newton at (^ainbrid-'p, and j t,thc;r minerals. The manufactures <»<^ ! carnlidate.s tor the papal cjj.air. It began 


wool, cotton, msiclunery, and paper are 
very important, employing nearly two- 
third.s of the inli;ibitai»ls. Chief towns 
— Dresden, the capital, Loipzic, Chemnitz, 
and Freiberg. 

SAYCE, PROFESSOR, b. iRK;. a crle- 
bralcd nrchajologist, who ha.s m.ade great 
<*ontrii»utions to Biblie.al and Ancient 
Ili^to^y ; has spei/t much time in 
unearthing relics of Antirpiity in E.g.vpt. 
and in decij»hcring ancicjit monuments. 

SCAB is a dl.-oasc of sheep can-*cd ljy 
a parasitic mite which burrows in tke 


137«, when lTl)an VT. nnd Clement 
VIT. both cl'ilrned to bo Hope, and ended 
in 142‘J with tho abdication of Clement 
VIII. 

SCHLEIERMACHER, FRXEDRICBb b, nt 

Rroslnu, 1708, rf. 1831, a distinguished 
German theologian and philologist, Hi» 
study of riftto, Kant, and other philoso- 
phers led him to reject the teaching of 
tho Moraviiinn, among whom ho Lad 
been educated. Ho was opposed to- 
ali dogmatic formulas, contending Utat 
religion is based on tho feeling. 



SOH. 

MHUSWIO-BOLSTEni, t!i0 sonthern 
ponalon of the peniosola of Jutland, now 
forming a province of Prr^^ia, but previous 
to 1804 a part of the kingdom of Denmark, 
The treatment of the German inhabitants, 
wpeolally tlie compulsory use of the 
mulsh language in the state schools, led 
Friissia and AustrlatocorriTnencehastilitics, 
and the Danish king was compelled to 
renounce his rights to the t«irritory. A t 
first Schleswig was adnilnistofed by 
Prussia, and Holstein by Austria, but after 
her defeat at Sadowa, in 18G6, Austria 
relinquished the whole to Prussia. 

SOHNITZER, EDWARD, better knovm 
as Emin Vasha (’wliieh see). 

SCHOLASTICISM, tlie name given to 
the system of thought and education 
countenanced by the (imreh from about 
the Otli to llio lOLh century. The Ile- 
nal^ance was an intclkv'tual revolt 
against the naiTowness of .scholasticism, 
just as the Peformution was a revolt 
against religious abuses iu Europe 
during the Middle Ages. ! 

JWHOMBERG. FRIEDRICH VON, h.\ 
1619, was a distingui«Li(?fl soldier uho j 
became a marshal of France, but (juitted ' 
her service on the rovo<;anon of the Edict 
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of Scotland were formerly crowned in its 
abbey, while seated on the ** stone of 
destiny/* now In Westminster Abbey. 

SCORPION, an animal of the same class 
ns the spiders, but differing from them in 
possessing a long, segmented abdonten, 
followed by a post-abdomen, the la.<^t 
joint of which bears a sharp claw at its 
enrl, in which is the duct of a poison-rluml. 
With this claw the animal is able to iriGict 
painful and, in the case of delicate pernr^ns, 
dangerous w'ounda. Scorpions chicOy in- 
habit tropical Countries, liiding under 
stones and in dark place:i, and feeding 
on insects. 

SCOT AND LOT, arj ancient legal phrase 
denoting all parochial paymenw for the 
poor, church, wabdi, li.'.ht and cleaning. 
In m.any plaf-rs parliamentary vote.- wrr^ 
con lined to j)iiyer.s of SCOT aTid LOT. The 
teriit scot which nicans i)ayment, Of’<'urs 
in the phrases scot-free and “ J'ayiug 
one’s s/it)(/‘ 

SCOTCH FIR. See Pine. 

SCOTISTS, folloucrs of Duns Scolvs \ 
(which see). i 

SCOTLAND forms tlie northern portion ; 
of the i-land of Groat Britain. Much of! 
the surf^f’C co.^sists of nurged mountains, ' 


i V mil X , ; auriai'c co.isisrs oi riurgeu mouniains 

wjM! r Vv accompanied j Ijare muoru, and heath-covered hills 

wmiam of O-iMige to England, and in tiie j es]>eciullv in ■.« north and north-weid, a 
followljig yi’.r was sent to Ireland in part known as tijcltighland.s. Much of ib 

command of an army to — - . - - . * . . 

adherents of .Tamr:s U. He mucl 
at tljo battle of th(5 llovmc, July 1st, 
firtwnnr’wiG’itf ; 


oppose the scenery is famed for its piemresque beautv, 
killed i and it« mineral ’..!\!th cousuicrabfe. 
j 'rite west co.'».;t is buld and indented with ; 


i ' co.'i.;t is b..ld and indented with 

btttOOL3i£N, men versed in the nicetic.s j deeplv-ponctrating anna of tli sea, knov-n 
of the scholastic philosoi h}', such jis as lochs or firths, and is | rotccted by a 
Duns foootus, ^Jhomas A{inin'i3 and i <loubic(‘!iii”i of idan.ii uhh.' the ei-t i-mst 
Honnventnr.i Srr. AVA,.//, * iscoinparalivelv low and sliching, wilu i 

openings and islands, Tiie !.i-,'Iilands h.i 


iUjUil. 

Homivcnfuru. Sec ,^rh»hsiirisvK 
SCHOONER, a small, swift-.sailiiig vcscel 
with two or three ma.'.ts rigged ritlicr wilk 
fore-and-aft sails only on 'all the mn.sta, 
or with two square .sails, the top and top- 
gallant sails, on Uio foremast, and tfie 
remainder fore-and-aft sails. As tlii-i 


1 f • / . I u many luo'isauas are empioyea i 

particular rig w favourable to a high rate ■ tlie production of iron, cotton, woollen an 


of speed, it is the one m(.'st commonly 
employed for the larger class of vachta. 

SCHUBERT. FRANZ PETER, 6. at 


wilu lew ! 

nds h.ivc 

numerous lake'll. The chief commercial 
rivers are the Clyde and ine Forth. The 
lower course of the Clyde is throutrh a I-u'j ; 
mining and manufacturing district in ; 
which many thousands are employed in , 


silk good.s; and between (.Ila-sgow and 
Greenock the river pas-os a of 

Bhip-lMihling yards which arc cap ;1.le of 


Vienna, ]7lb, d. 18b’8, excelled as a ' turuing out the finest limrs or the iar 
musical composer of ballads and songs. . battle ship.'^, Edinburgh is the caTutal 
Jlw corapoKitious also include opcriw, j but the lar!Te.st town and chief nlauu 
m^scs, symphoniee, cantatas, and ejuar- i facturiugcoutre is Gla.sgov.-. 'J’lic prii.'-iji.a 

-gSCHTOIOT. ROBERT. 6. In Sajonj, ! 

loiu, a. 18, iff, a distinguished German | eluding the islands, has ,\n area of nearlv 
composer and musical critic, x,]wm his j .dO.OOO square miles. Tlie coutury whic! 
fellow-countrvmen rank with Beethoven, J is divided into thirtv-three counVies, i; 
and regard as tlie founder of a new .school represented in the British Parliament b's 
of musical composition. His best known sixteen representative peers and seveutv 

of Co.,n.o„V 


ph onies a nd songs. 

, SCOTE^URra, GEORGE AUGUST, 
ft. atlliga, 1836, a famous German traveller 
who explored a portion of the centre of 
Africa. His book, “ The Heart of Africa ” 
contoina an Bc'count of liis Journeys and 
of the Mid- African tribes. 
t ISLANDS, B group of .several 

planda and numerous clusters of ro’k.s 
south-west of Land's 
Igad, Cornwall. The liirgest is St. Mary’s. 
The climate is remarkably mild, and Uis 
tohabitante are chiefly eimiioyed in 
oulUvatlng early vegetables and growing 
flowers for the lAUidon market. 

8CINDE. See 

SOmO APRICANUS. b. about £5#, rf. 

illustricus 

of pTotit Opponent 

cinsulKn*'; arqioinfed pro- 

In expelling 
country, uj 
snrnamo of Afrlcanua after 
In Aftiol? »uoce0Bful campaign 


Tlie population Is about 4^ rniilioiiP. 
Refer to “Scotland ” in Jnd*'x. 

SCOTLAND YARD, In Whitehall, wa.s 
the head-quarters of the Metropolitan 
police previou.^ to 1 890. 1 1 Is said t o have 

derived its n.'ime from a ]valace. that 
formerly o<’cupied tlie spot, and in wlii.di 
the Scotti.sU umbxsaadons were lodgeii. 
New Scotland Yard is n the Th an.es 
Kinhankmcnt, near Woitiniasfer Bridge. 

SCOTS, a brave and w.iriike Celtic tribf 
from Ireland who were led to embrace 
Cliri.stiaxiity by tl\o pree.ching of Saint 
Patrick. Early in the eth century thej 
took posseasion of what is now tlie count j 
of Argyle, and rapiiily extonded l! eii 
conquests to the nortli. For tUnic con 
furies tliere were constant wars Ivotwei-i 
them and the Picb^. In 8l.3 KcnnctI 
Mac Alpla overthrew the last of the Bicti^l 
kings, and united the. kingdoms of th< 
Piets and Scots into Scotland. 

SCOTS GUARDS, a BritusU regiment o 
foot, one of the regiments of the llousciioit 
Brigade (See Ouardt). Tlie term is one o: 
great historical interest as denoting iJu 
body of Si'ottiali tr<K>ps who from MIS t< 
1830 served the French cromi, Iu 
Vuonttn Durward,'* Scott girw a vivid 
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picture of the life of the.se “ Bcottlsh 
Arrhera ” in their early days. They were 
appointed a royal bodyguard, ar.d though 
dUib.anded at the Rcvolutiou. they v,er^ 
again reinitiated in .all their priulegirs, 
only to uisripf'ruir witii the old French 

mOP'ir. l.y hi I'S.V). 

SCOTT, SIR GILBERT, t>. near T’.oc'King- 
' ham, 1811, d. 187 s, w,,, tlif mo. » em.inent 
1“ Gothic” an.-iditfl of Iih time, lie 
I built many chureiie^ and w.'i> •dvo t'ngaged 
I in the rc.Uorat on of m sov «d ti.e l.uglLsh 
! ca tl 1 ed rnl -i. i n - 1 u d in g . A i ' . m ’ - J B re f ord , 

1 Ely. Lichfield, Diirh im, aiid liiimn. Hia 
) other work** et>nij>ri.-cd ihe Olhee, 

! India Office Dm Midland Ihii.way Tonn- 
I Inus and liotel In London. Exeicr College 
I (.'Impel and tlie Martyr-:' Mem; rial at 
j O.rford, the new (.luiidraticle at John’s, 

I (Vimbridgo, .and the Albert Mcnu'.rial in 
; Ken-singf on Gardens, He becatne an K.A, 

; in and wa-< knichird in I ‘'72. 

! SCOTT, SIR WALTER, b. in Eanr mrgh, 

I 1771, d. 1832, the famous novcli.-t and 
I poet, \va.s educated for the bar. 

i nia earlicr.t attempts in literature were 
* trunshation.s from the (ierman and the 
collecting and ediiing of ol 1 Imlla D. HLs 
dr-t poem, “The Lay of th" La.d. 'liiistrel,” 
apixnired in IROj" '* W.tvtTlcy ” was 
publipl.i'd nnoriTuioasly in 1814, and 
jirovcd jsuch a great that other 

nove!.’^ followed iu rapid FucccrPio’". Ho 
is «Hid to ha'ie written the equivnl'-rit of 
Uiirry r"hitf:d p-iges every day. In lc;26, 
owing to the failure of two biwiric -'i housea, 
the authi.-r found himsolf pennii^.^^s and in 
debt to till.* amount of £117, Ob'*. lie at 
once undeito k tlie task of i»ayir,g ofT this 
mun and in the ik-.\t four years Lis 
creditors received £ 70 , 0 ^-). 'j’lds tremen* 
dons e^ort brought ou paraljvis. " Mar- 
uuon " t *I:o3 the first ^dacc among Lis 
poems, and among hi.s i.iest novels are 
” Guy Mannoriiig,” ” The Anliciuary.’* 
” Old Mort.iVity,” •• Rol.i lioy.” ”I\auhoe,” 
and I'm JU>urt of Midlothian.” 

SCREW PROPEL. JEt, a contrivance 
ernployi'd for p’-opcllir.g ptcam vc?.scl8. 
This imthod of iiropuEii-n was natonted 
by Mr. Eruuci.s .Smitli in lft.''«>. "Joe s^'rew 
consi>i.< of tw;j or three s;'i:-.,;iy isted 
luetui bK^dc^flx;■d ton .'Oi i I’c* olvijig 
benvath the v.-.tcr at the of tlie 

vcvcl. T:,e W'it<-r p'.uys :* ri:nil,»r p-art to 
the nut. in a siTcw-prcs.^, i!!,‘ revolv.ng of 
the sr'rew producing a tJ:rii.st on the sh.ift 
which is trnu-rnitted to ^.■,me well luliri- 
Ciued point within. In heavy or ir. 
a dctudy laden ^hip, the .screw prej idler 
has many advanUices «*,rr the older 
piiildio- wheel, si*',ce it is more const mtiy 
deeply subinergcd. and therefore pr.iducins; 
ellk'u'iit work. 1 or this rc-ason IhG mode 
of propulsion is inev uui\ (.rsahv emploved 
on ocean-going steamers, tiie'use o! the 
paddlo-v.hcel being limited to vcs.'scla 
enga-n'd in river work, or for passenger 
I'O'its making short coasting vova.g^s 
SCROGGS, SIR william; U\‘ime 
rim'f-Justicc of the King’s Ihnch in l-d.h 
and made him'-elf infamous by hi> i: - 
justice and corruption. He w u-: iii'peaci vd 
in IfiSd and dismi-sed from hi.- cilice, b it 
, rweived a pension from ( harh.. 11. HU 
death took place in ir.sit. 

SCROLL. (1) A r^'Ii o( pr.n*:’ or ] .-.r'h- 
tnent or a mamwTipt in f.. *-n; of a 
roll. (2) Iu arcisiuvture the i :;,i U 
applied to a common form of cm...: ;ent 
consi.siing of foritni or sptr;»l I .mc.s, in 
: the voiutes of the capitals of t ..Tudhtan 
; and Ionic co!unu».s. 

; SCRUB, a r..itne given i:; Uia to 
I extensive tr.xcts cf lun.i a. the i'U..rior, 

■ that art! co'. cred uitu a sp* . e- of bushy 
; eucalyptus, Itc.mng iutru j’rickiv io.avies, 
kind commonly known .as the ' tea-tree, 

! Tlie Lushas grow to a height of from 8 to 
i 10 feet, and oio so densely iuterwoveo 
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with climbing wl.ints as to he almost A merican snn’cyora hare recorded a ileplh The largest variety w known «8 the 
Impenetrable. of .10,000 fett otT Itio eastern sUorea of Elephant, A single adult male of this 

SCTJLLINQ if? the tmn upiilicd to the .Japan ; and a sounding exceeding 27,000 species has produced 70 gallons of oil. 
propulsion of a boat by a single rower, feet lias been obtained north of the Virgin Tlio seal skin of the furrier is obtained 
either iiy means of a pair of stiort o.ars. Islands in tlio West Indies. Ono of the from a species commonly called tho 8ea 
called sculls, working in roula. ks in the most striking charactcrLstica of sea-W'ater Bear, Next to the skin this animal has 
centre of the boat, or bv working a single is the quantity of salts, cliicfly common a covering of thick, soft wool, of a reddish 
oar from side to sulo with ft screw motion salt, held in solution, averaging about brown colour. In the proceiss of dressing, 
over the centre of the siern, without 1 A per cent, by weight. The proportion tills wool is left adhering to tho akin, W’hlie 
raising the blade from tho wi.tur. The varii's in difterent localities. It is highest the entire coating of long, greyish brown 
latter metho^i is usually practiced on the in the tropics, where tho evaporation is hairs is removed. Tlie principal flshoriw 
sea. the former on smooth water. greate.st. In tho.so land-locked sea.*} of are on the Islands and coasts of Beliring’s 

SCULPTURE i-^ that branc h of art \'.l I id. temperate regions tliat receive a largo Sea. The ira/r«.?, or .S'ra //or.?c, furnishes 
Is concerned in the reproduction of natui il volume of river-water, it is much below the Eskimos with almost every article in 
objects ill solid substances, by c '.rving or tiie average. The waters of the Baltic daily use amongst them. Tlie Common 
chasing in wood, ivorv, or stoiic, modelling are mere.iy brackish, containing less tlian Seal was formerly abundant on the British 
in clay, w.a.v. or other plastic substance, 1 per cent, of salt in solution. The waters coasts, and proved very de.stnictlve to 
or casting or herd in;,” out. in various mebils. of Uie ocean are in constant motion, tl’he the fisheries. 

The object may be represented either with inequalities of temperature, polar cold and SEALED ORDERS are delivered to the 
or without au accompanying background, tropical heat, assisted by the prevailing commanding otllcer of a ship or squadron. 
In the former ease it is said to be in high- winds, gives rise to a continuous flow of the destination and object of which it i.s 
relief, Glto-rlliei'o^ or low-relief, basso- surfat-e water from the I'quator towards desirable to keep secret. The covering 
rilievo, according a.s the repre'.^ent.ition the Poles, equilibrium being rc.stored by of the orders is to be removed only when 
BtandLs out boldly from the background, under-currents from the colder region.^, the ves-sel.s have proceeded a certain dis- 
oris only sliglitly removed from it, IVlien In this way are produced the Bquaforiitl j tance, or after they iiave been a certain 
the object stands alone without a back- Currents which arc felt in tlie throe great ! tbne at sea. » 

ground, it is technically described ns “in oce.ins. The direclitm of these Ls miyditlcd j SEALING-WAX is comjiosed chiefly of 
the round.” The art ha.s been practir-cd by the diurnal motion of the earth, aiid by | Venetian turpentine, shellac, and 

from very early times. Specimens of the contour of the land bordering tho | colouring matter. It Nvaa intro- 

Assyrian ba-s-reliefs may be seen in the oceans. The attractive force cxerte.l by i duceJ into Europe from India, and w.as 

British Museum, but the work of tlicancjiut thonioon.and toa ie.sser degree by thesun, , fonnorly in groat, reque.st for the purpose 

Greek scuip+or.^ excelled that of all others, gives ri’e to the tidal wave which flows ' fastening letters, but the introduction 
The Venus of Milo, the Apollo Belvedere, round Uie earth from ea.st to we.st, varying | of adhesive envelopes considerably re- 
the Elgin Lrart)les. and the D 3 -ing Gladia- in height from a few Inches in large open j duced the demand. 

tor are world-famous. The statue of e-Tpan.sc.s like the Eaclflc Ocean, t .a f>0. GO, j SEA-SERPENT. Many reports on the 

Zeus in the temple at Olympia attmctcii or even 70 feet in narrowing gulfs like the i appearance in the ocean, particularly in 

visitors from distant countries for m<»rc B.iyofEundy. Tho friction of currents of theiroph's, of gigantic. animals of serpentino 
than six centuries after its execution, and air on the surface of tlse water givc.s rue form have b(?en publi.shed by eye-witnesses 
the Colo."^u.s of BhodiiS was rnnsidered | to ordinary waves. The u.se of truwls, ; of repulo. Captain .M'Quhao reported 
one of the “ eleven Wonders of tho World." I dredges, and tow-nets has ahowu that i iuch an encounU-'r in iy-18, the animal 
Tho art of sculpture declined after tfie fall i animal life exists at all depths. 1‘hmt life i passing so close to Baedalus 

of the B(»nvui Empire, il’hcre wa.s o 4s more dependent on sunlight, and as that the captain stated it would have been 
rerival in the Ifth aiid luth cc.rtnries, i.siindght can penetrate only to a certain | easy to dl.stiiigui.sh the features of a man 
followed by a second decline in the ITih, , dfj'Ui, phint life is found only at or near j at tho .same distance. The animal was 

The modern revival datc*s from the end of i tht? surface. I travelling with Its head and neck raised 

the LSth rci/tury. j SEABURY, SAMUEL, l>. in ConnfK'li.'ut, above tho Hurfaco of tho water, and about 

SCUTAGE, liierally “ shiel !-rnoney," j IT:.'.*, d. l<Ud, .studiei medicine ut Iklin- i 60 fv'et of tho length of its body was vlHiblc. 
a money payment iri.^titut^d by II onry ir.. j t'urgli and returned to America n.s q j The oftlcors of H.M. yaeht Oiborne. 
as a coinpo.siiion fee by iinymeiit of which ! !nh'‘.siou..ry of the E. O. in i7S.1 ho j reported a lumllur appearance of! tho l^.illy 
a knigiit might foreco tlie neccj^ity of j wms elected bishop by his fellow clergy, j Islands, July 2rul, 1877, and numerousother 
performing his military dull -?. Tnis ' and p^me to London for consecration, i Biatances arc on record. Tho most satia- 
cnahie.j the king to levy nn reenury ! Tt»c timidity of the English bishops, who ' factory explanation of th<‘se appearances 
troop.^ abroad for a long term of '■•ervi.'e i were afraid to a..t without the sanction of ; would seem to be that the animal seen waa 
and hft the merchants end cli. rs of j the tlovc-mment. led to a delay of more ideally a gigantic cuttle fl-Jh, a creaturo 
knightlr rank t.i pursue t.hcir vocations j ti, an a year, and he was finalB" consecrated ' including its tentacle.s, attains a 

without inlerruption. | in a house in Aberdeen by three Scotth»Ii I length of 40 feet. In other Instances, the 

SCU'TARI. (1) A town in A^jialic bi-hops. Ho thus became the linst bishop ! «Ppearaiice was probably nothing more 
Turktty, on the <=>hf.rc5 of the BiMphorus, ( of the American Episcopal Church, ami ; a flock of sea-birda eklmmiug the 
oppo.sitc Constai.tinople, of wh'ch it Is . through him and tho Scottish Episcopacy' j •tirface of the w ater. 
considercil a suburb. The elM manu- 'the Araerl’an bLshopa claim apostolic I SEA-SICKNESS. Sco Mid. Diet. 

factarcH are cotton and riiik. a’lcj 1 erracks Rucee.-'^ion. j gEA-SNAK£S aro cximmon lu tho 

on the ouh^k.rhs wore use i a.s hc-.qiii.jls by { SEAL, a term applied to the engraved tropical parts of Uie racinc and in the 
Florence. Nightingale dviring tl'.o Crimean I stamp u.sed for making improeaioris on * Inuian Ocean, parU<Milarly arounj the 
War. (2) The name of a province, lake, : the wax used for closing h'tters, etc., or coauta of tho East Indi;in Archipelago, 
and seaport respectively, situated in the placed at the end of legal and other The animals rarely c.xcced b feot in length. 
north-w'”st of Turkey in Eiirop''. The (iocum<''nt6 to ratify theun j ond also to the They aro exceedingly venomous, possess 
tow'n posse.-^.:es shin-building yards, and substance tlun* impres.^o.l. Originally a fangs resembling tlio.se of the cobra, and 
manufactures cotton goods. The ev])orts seal on a document wa.s a subBtitute for prey on fish. 

Include wool, wax, hides, and tobaam. a signature, and showed the concurrence SEASONS, THE. TJiese are duo to the 

SCYLLA. See Charybdis. of th”” owner of the seal in the contents of inclination of the earth's axis to the plane 

SCYTHIANS, an ancient nomadic race the document. 'The employment of seals of the ecliptic. At ono position of the 
inhabiting tho steppes of IlUri.sia and is of very ancient date. Tho Brltifsh earth in its orbit tho northcni end of the 
Western Asia. They picked up .some of Museum contains specimens that bear the axis la inclined towards the eun, and tlie 
the arts of civilization from the Greeks, signature of Egyptian monarch.s. Various sun’s rays strike pori^endicularly upon the 
and the eastern tribes established them- materials have been employed for receiving Tropic of Cancer, and therefore more 
selves In' conquest in India. the impress: fine clay, bees-w’ax, lead, and directly and with greater power on all 

SEA covers three-fourths of the earth's other metallic substances. In England parts of tho northern hemisphere, the 
surface, or a total area of about 14& million three seals are oQicially used in the name greater length of daylight aiding in the 
square miles. This va.st area Ls divided of the sovereign : (1) Tho Signet is in tlie accumulation of heat. This position ta 
into five oceans; the Atlantic about 25 keeping of tho Home Secretary; (2) the known as the summer solstice. Six 
million square miles, the Pacific 90 million Frivy Seal, which is affixed to letters- months later the conditions are reversed, 
square miles, tlie Indian 23 million square patent, is in the keeping of the Lord Privy The South Pole is inclined to the sun, the 
mUes, the Arctic, and the Antarctic. The Seal; and the possession of tlio (Z) Oreat vertical rays fall on the Tropic of Oapricom, 
smalicr divisions of the ocean are known Seed confers hla powers upon tho Lord the southern hemisphere receives the 
as seas. The average depth of water is Chancellor. more direct rays, and enjoys its mid- 

about 12,000 feet. This is exceeded in SEAL, THE, the name commonly given to summer at the winter soUuce of the 
many places. The Challenger Expedition a family of aquatic, carnivorous mammals northern hemisphere. When the earth is 
reported a sounding slightly exceeding Inhabiting the;Bea-coast in all high latitudes, midway between these two positions In its 
27,000 feet, a little to the north of the The animals are bunted for tho sake of orbit, neither pole is inclined to the sun. 
raroiine Idands. in the Western Pacifle ; the oil they produce and for their skins. The rays are poipendloular to the equator* 
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ftna therefore equally inclined to placee 
In corresponding latitudes in the northern 
and lioutbem hemispheres. These poeU 
tions are the yemal and autumnal equi- 
noxes. 

SEA-WEj!J)S, a name given in common 
to all plants whose natural habitat is in 
Bca watex. Since tlie sun’s rays arc 
unable to penetrate beyond a certain 
depth, and sun-liglit is essential to the 
growth and development of plants, the 
nea-wceds are found only to a depth of 
from 60 to 100 fathoms. They differ 
cormiderably in form. Some are mere fila- 
ments, others are ribbon-shaped, others 
consist of tui>es, eitlier branching or 
unbrunching, wlule otliers closely resemble 
tlxo fronds of fenis. The prevailing tints 
are green, olive-brown, ami red. On many 
parts of the coast sea- wc oda are extensively 
used as manure, and are considered very 
valualde for potato crof)s. (See Alytr). 

SEBASTIAN, SAINT, was a captain of 
the pruitorian guard at Home in tlie 3rd 
century, who embraced Ciiristianity and 
Buffered martyrdom under Diocletian. 
He was first pierced with arrows, none of 
which however touched a mortal part, and 
WEUi afterwards beaten to death witli clubs. 
In art he is usually represented tied to 
a tree, and pierced by a number of aiTows. 

SEBASTOPOL or SEVASTOPOL, a 
Bussian fortified port and naval station, 
situated on a fine natural harbour in the 
south-west of the Crimea. During tlio 
Crimean War the town was de.-iLroTcd, 
and fell into the hands of tlie allies, after 
a siege la.sting from October, 1854, to 
September, 1S6.5. 

SECOND-SIGHT, a superstition formerly 
prevalent in tlie riighlaruls of .Scotland, 
but now practically extinct. It ascribed 
to certain individuals tlie gift of being able 
to look into the future and to foresee events 
as if tliey were actually papsing before 
their eyes. Q!'lio visions were sometimes 
involuntary, at other times were produced 
after the performance of certain prescribed 
rites. 

SECRETARY-BIRD, a South African 
bird of prey. It is of a slatv-groy colour, 
and averages about 3 foot in longtli. It 
receives its name from a peculiar band of 
feathers that projects from each side of tlie 
head, and that presents the apiicarance cf 
a bundle of pens stuck beliind the cars. 
Its food Consists principally of snakes, 
lizards, and otiier reptiles. The bird 
attacks snakes of tlie largest kind ; even 
the cobra falls a certain prey. Making 
use of its wings and feet as weapons. It 
rai.ses its victim and stuns it by dashing 
it to the ground. Tills liabit of destroying 
venomous reptiloa lias jilaced the bird 
under the protection of tiio law in Capo 
Colony. 

SECRETARY OP STATE. Ilcfer to 
Index. 

SECRETION. Pee 3/cJ. Did. 
SECRET-SERVICE MONEY. The 

British Government, in comn.on with 
those of other Btatca, finds it necessary to 
expend money on objocLs that po’licv 
demands should not bo made public. 
The minister is required to give 
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BeedB. Thus the yarious cereals are ih« 
seeds of highly-cultivated grasses. Peas, 
bea nfl, a nd nuts are equally familiHr. 

EEl^EY, SIR ROBERT, h. in London, 
1834, d. 1895, became i»rofessor of History 
at Cambridge Univers’ty in 1809. In 
addition to “ The Expansion of England ’* 
and other liistorical works, be w-rote 
" Ecco Homo" and “ Natural Religion.” 
two books that raised a great deal of 
hostile critiei.sm on a'-rount of the un- 
orthodox views exiire.-sed bv the am.iior. 

SEINE, an inqiortant French river, 
rise- in the tableland of Lancres, and after 
passing Troye.s, Laris, and Rouen Qow's 
into the English Chanticl. It- tributary, 
the Yonne, is connccterl with the .sa.' ne by 
a canal, and thus a waterway Is provirhd 
between the English Channel an 1 the 
Mediterranean Sea ; length 4h0 nnles. 

SEINE-NET. Fee J-'is/iiny. 

SELBORNE, (Roundell Lalrner), EARL 
OF, 5. 1812. d. 1895. was elmvated at 
Rngiiy, \VmcheS"'ter ar.d Trinity College, 
Oxford, where his career wa.s exi'cjdionally 
brilliant. Entering p'^rliament he became 
inturn Solicitor-Gcnerril.Attornfy-''iei!pra3, 
and Lord Chancellor. Difieritjg from 
G-lads=lone on his Irish policy he deedined 
in 1880 a third term of office fis Cti.sricellor. 
lie was an able writer on Kcf'Ie.-i:i>tieal 
(jae.stions. and a .strong defender of the 
K.suthlislicd Church. He was created ertrl 
in 1882. 

SELDEN, JOHN, b. near Wort^dng, 
ITiSL d. irj.'»L one of t.he tTC-atc.-t of 
English Pcholura and l.awyrr.-. He e.s- 


1st, 1870, a French army of 86,000 men, | 
under Macmabon, was defeated by the 
Germans, and, together with the emperor 
Napoleon III., Burrendered on the follow- 
ing day. 

SEDAN CHAIR denrea ite name from 
the town of Sedan, where it is said to have 
been invented. It consisted of a covered 
cliair, capable of carrying one person, and 
was borne on polos by a couple of bearers. 

It was introduced into England in 1C34. 

SEDATIVES. See Med. D\rt. 

SEDDON, RICHARD JOHN, h. near St. 

Helens, 1845, d. 1906, a famous impcnali.st 
stetesman of New Zealand. In 1853 lie 
left England for the goldfields of Australia, 
which he quitted for tlie gold-mines of 
New Zealand. His first stepping-stone to 
fame was his election to the Colonial 
Parliament in 1870. In 1893 he became 
Premier and held office as such to the end 
‘of ilia life. Ho was a socialist democrat 
and imperialist. In the Roer War lie 
rallied thousands to the liclp of tlie motlicr 
country. So predominant was his influence 
in New Zealand that ho was popularly 
styled ** King Dick.” On his death King 
Edw'urd spoke of the ** permanent place 
lie liad Bficured for his name among the 
statesmen ' lo have most zealously aided 
in fo'^tering the sentiment of kinship on 
which the unity of the Empire depends.” 

SEDGEMOOR, a district in Somerset- 
shire, between Taunton and Rridgew ater, 
the scene of the defeat o.‘ Monmouth's 
army by tiio troops ^f James II., 16S5. 

SEDIMENTARY ROCKS, a terr . used , _ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

in geology to denote formations that liave t.'tbll-.bcd u good prc.ctice in t. e Inner 
been depodted under water. Stratilica- ( Temple, but found leisure for stU'.y. He 
of rock, and wTote on An^do-Saxon and Rom m 


tion Is a mark of tiiis tjT® 
among surface markings it is not uncom- 
mon to find rain marks, ripidos. spoor.s. 
tracks and liurrows. the relics of a time 
wlicn the dcpo-ii was in n soft state I'j 
th.o margin of the water. Sandstone.s. 
conglomerates, sliales, clay.s and inudstoiies 
belong to the sedimentary class. 

SEDLITZ, or SEIDLITZ, a small town 
in ilavaria, famoms tor its mineral .springs, 
tl'.e waters tif whiih possess aperient 
properties. Ordinary FeidUtz j)owderi 
have a tlifferent conipo.^ition. 

SEEDS arc tlie principal agents by 
moans of which the various spa-cics of 
flowering plants are perpetuated. They 


law, 


Trial by Combat. History of Tithes. 'Title's 
of Honour, and a Icaraed work on the 
Syrian dcliios. He joined the Parliament 
against James T,. and afterwards helped 
to draw' iq 'he Petition of Right, for which 
he was impri-oued In the war between 
Charle.-i 1. and I’.'ir.emicnt he acted th.e p.art 
of peacemaker, the execution of th.e 
king, of which ho disapproved, he retired 
from public life. His tomb with ;i com- 
mernor.Htivc tablet Is in the Tenq'-leChurch ; 
his booivs Lo bequeathed to tic Lo.ih:iau 
Library. 

SELF-DENYING ORDINANCE, a resoln- 

^ , tion of tbo Long I’arllimcTT. p...«-ed in 

aro piroduced I'v the *feiii]i 2 Hlion of the ! 1C1.'>, the object of whi di v us to 
ovule upon the* plunt.s. Eacli seed con- i remove from tlicb- command crrt.an, (^fheera 
tains a young plant in tlie form of the ''Tio were suppo«ied to be half-hr :; m( o in 
embryo enclosed within the socd-coat. I the cause. It provided th'd no ineinbrr 
Seeds are disj'ersed by waUr, \vir.d, ; should Loll t.:her civ’I or 
animals, and mech.nnicul < t.nitrivances. j nulitary office. Exception v.;os made in 
Some are so minute that they are able to! Crom well and a few others, 

remain Bu.-pendcd in tbo air for quite at SELTZER-Vir ATER Is ol)t.n.r.ed from 
long time. In the case of many larger 1 near tlie vihuce of Nnder- 

and heavier varieties, the seed, or more -'♦'Iter?, in Hes.se.Nn5sau. The writ'^rs, the 

generally the fruit, develops a contrivance I principal constituents of which ere 

that as.siMs in the dhpersiun. This is well 1 Bcid, carbonate c f s jda. and 
seen in the winged fruit-s of the Bveartore. i common salt, are said to have a b' yeficlrl 
elm, and lime • the ppJn^ed fruit of the acilon on the kidneys and liver, I rom I'ii 

dandelion and thistle ; the accil of the ' ^ million bottles are er]>ortcd annually, 

cotton grass embedded in a macs cf silkv SF.LWYN. GEORGE ADGUSTUS. b. 
hairs; and lire plumc-like appendage j 1 ^'9, d. 1878, was the first his:'.<>p of New 
of the clematis or old man’s beard. In ■ Zc.ilaud. He actpiired a rcmarkaMe 

other ra.Hts the ela»ticlty cf the stem in | influence over the MaorU. an.i by hi- :il 

rci'ovcring its normal pt>sition after being ' ’^nd cnercy coiiin'.an.ir 1 the umicr^d 


an under 

taking that it Khali bo spent in .nccordancf . „ 

with tlio intentions of rarliumenf. fl’ho bent ashie by a passing animal or a sudden ; fern oi th.o r.n'.''l'.>-h Cv hi* -ts. His 
amount voted under thw head in 1903 j gust of wind, brings about a scattering of’ Llus<'opato in New Zcahir. i t twcuty- 

tho seeds. The sudden bursting of goivo > years. On L^s return to d. in 

pods gives a .suflicient impetus to the seed* i he became bishop of I ; ichld. 

to scatter them to some distai-.cc from the : ?e;wrn CoV.rv:o, cam bn i •*'. f. ]■ I in 
parent plant. C>t,hcr plants that produce • 1882, wa<; I uiii to ] ciqH‘(u:i’c h.< !.,< i;.ory. 

.. . . „ Ihc.'-e so-c.allcd 54*>J7 fnute are the AmencaB ’ SEMAPHORE, app.^r.’" < f- 

as such but imsistii only on the Btrict liaisaiu and lu.iuy 'pccies of geranium. ! veymg si. 2 :'.ah- ^ 

^11 beliefs before accepting j ITeshy fruits form tV.c food of birds, ar.d working on p 


W'tis £G6,000. 

SECULARISM. B system of philo.'^ophy 
and ethics of modern origin, the leading 
tenet of whicli iw freedom of tJiought. 
It is not opposed to any form of relitdon, 

n.a an/'K V.iO ^ . 


raem, and atwerts that a perHon’s actions 
chiefly by reason. 

5=A'rs«!L‘'?.^B 


In this way tlie seeds are disperstd. In 
numerous instances the fruit or stM'd is 
furnished with barbs or hooks, ni.d i.s ; 
thiw carried away by any animal bnishing 
against the plant. Many of our 
valuable food products are derived from 


^>t.- b.v^-d ;'.t l‘< 


t'-' o 
'■ t' P 


r.nr.s 
(f a 


m.asf. Vy tic c.wv.b;:, -.r.- n « f h cm* two 
anr.H it h- I' t*’ c. Tiv^y ji 'ty-eight 

d.i-titiri .‘ij.rn.ii**. h ’.V,; ■:* prwio'.'.^Iy 

.ictrrn>r’'-d il:** purticul.r CMndnnailon 
th.at vh-iU rf']'rc.-.ert each letter of tlie 
aiphiil ct and c:«' h div^t, it is poasibie to 
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telegraph any xncseoge from one station to SEPIA, a gonna of cuttle-fish common as the bead of the btireanoratlo party, 
another. A system of semaphores was on tho Mediterranean shores, and occasion- and assassinated by the re^oliitionlaiciK, 
employed by the French in 1803, and later ally met with on the south coast of 1905. 

a mmilar method of signalling bet ween EnViand. ^’hc animal secretes in a SERINGAPATAM, tbo former capital of 
London and Leal, I’ortsmoutii and JMy- .-pceially developed sac a brown inky the province of Mysore in southern India, 
mouth, was adopted by the ihitixh material w'hlch it pours out in large stands on an island In the river Oauverj. 
Admiralty. The semaphore is still en\- 4(nantitie3 when pursued, and thus covers The fortress was three times besieged by 
ployed in ships, especially in calm weatlier, flight. From tliia “ ink ” a fine brown the llritish, in 1791, 1792, and 1799. On 
when signalling by flags is likely to be pigment is prepared. Fossil cuttle-fish the last occasion it was carried by assault, 
Ineffective. liave boon found so well preserved that 'I’ippoo Sahib, ti.e Sultan of Mysore, 

SEMIRAMI3 and NINUS, her husband, the sepia in their ink-bag w'us u.sed in falling during the attack, 
were the mythical founders of tlic .\S'^yrian drawing t!iem. SERPENTS, or SNAKES, form an order 

Empire. The town of Nines or Ni-neveh SEPOY, a native soldier In the Rrltish of reptiles known as Op^h/ia. SeoiSnoArei. 
is supposed to have licen buiit by them Indian army. The Sepoys are trained SERUM. See Mrd. Dirt. 

about 2182 33.0. and disciplined after the manner of the SERVIA, a mountainous country occupy- 

SEMITES, or SHEMITES, a term used British army, and ai*e commanded by Ing a coiiimanding position in the Balkan 
to include the gronj) of peoples comprising British oflicers. Boninsula. Its area exceeds 18,000 square 

the Assyrians, Cl jaldeans, Syrian.s. Arabs, SEPOY MUTINY, Bee Indian Mutiny. u01ei3, and the population, mostly of 
Jews, Aby.ssinians, IMiccnicinns, and Oaitha- SEPTENNIAL ACT. an Act passed in Slavonic origin, is about 2J millions, 
ginians. These are repi.tcd to be all 171(5 for extending the duration of purlia- There are largo forests of oak, t ho acorns 

aescended from Shem. 'i'. cy hrxA c much mcJit. to seven years. The Act was from which serve as the food for 

in common, in the stnicture of their promptcil by the .lacobito Itcbcllion of immense herds of swine, which, together 
language, their habits of thought, social 1715, the fear of an inva.sion, and the Ijigh with fruits and agricultural produce, form 

organisation, religions, etc. degree of exasperation existing in the the principal exports. Belgrado, the 

SEMOLINA is tlie name given to a political parties in the countiy. c:ij>ital, was the scene of the assassination in 

coarse kind of flour prepared from the SLPTUAGiNT. the oldest arcck veiv-uon 1903 of King A lei^ander and Queen Draga 
harder varieties of wheat, .such as tho. c of of the Old Testament Scriptures. It is by otlicers of the fith Infantry Heg*moat, 
Naples and the south of .Spain. In the aLo known as the Version of the Seventy, SETON. See Mfd. 

process of milling, these, larger grains arc berau.-e the work was reputed to have been SETTLEMENT, ACT OP, pai^sod in 1701, 

retained In the boHing-maeliinc,' while the performed by seventy or sevej\ty-two limitc'd the aucceasion to tho English 
finer flour pa.xsi's tlirongh its meshes, transhitoi's, and in scvcnty-tv.o days, throne to tho Brincess Sophia of Hanover, 
Bemolina is a valuable ’ food product, More pn>bably tlio translation wiia made granddaughter of James 1., and licr heirs, 
passes.sing Liglily nourishing properties, for the use of the synagogue at Ale.\' am !ria, being I'roicstants. The Act also itrovided 
A cheap imitulion of semolina i.s irwnu- for wliich reason it i.. called (ho “ Alex- further security for the rights and libertica 
factured from millet and maize. undrine Version.” ilore tlnin 80 j»cr cent, of tlm subje-ot. 

SEMFACH, a small .Swks town, Mtualcd of the quotations from the tlld "J'estanicut SEVEN BISHOPS, THE, were Bancroft 
on X^ake Sempach. a few miles nortb-we.-t appearing in tho New are taken from the of Canterbury. Ken of i'.ath nrjil W'ella, 
of Lucerne. Jt was tltc scene of a battle ycidu.irnnt. Luke of Chichester, White of I’eterborough, 

in which the I'- wL^s routed u much larger ( SF.RAGLTO, the palace of tho Sultan 'I'nnier of Ely, Lloyd of S, Asaph, and 
force of Austriaiis, July, (.Scejin (.’onstantinopic, is not now his usual Trelawney of Bri.-do!. 'i'luiso petitioned 

iVini'^/ri^'d.) rcsidoT'.co, but is o<cnpied only on state .fume.H II. against his Injunction tlmt a 

SENATE, i.c., *' a council of ciders,” was I o<*‘*a-;un-i. Ite w a'Is pnclo-e several Lcvlaration of Indulgence (’favouring 
tho name l)estowe(] by tiie Boimins on j nK>."<iUfs, exien.dvc gardens, and buildings lioman Catholici?) should be read in all 
their su['tvrnc legislative a.'id adiuiriisira- , cap.tbic of accomnm iatiag persons, churcliC'f. Tiiey were accused of seditloua 

tive assembly. Its couduntion arid j tne \vl;olc prev-eutir-g a line appearance libel and acquitted, to the great joy of tho 

f )Owers varied in diiferent ages. At iir'i . when seen from th- S'-a, ua it occupies iiatiMn. 

t consisted of lb(' inembers. nfrerwards ' a splendid site on a tongue of lami between SEVEN CHAMPIONS OP CHRISTEN- 
increasodto 3dt0. It.- nowt rs. w hich ro.iched i the (iolden Horn and the S a of Marmora. DOM, THE. These were Saittt George 
their zenith dnri! g the repnd'h^. dt(.-]inc'd ; The {.rii.'-ipal entrain'C isc.dlcd the of Englaihl, Saint Andrew of Scotland, 

under the erru.ir rs. In mud' ’"it time.- ; Bcrfr. The term Bcr,..nio is Bo.nctinies Saint Patrick of irelund, Sahit David of 
the term is aj.ph'-d to the upper hou.se of . apjdied to the women’s (p.iarlors In the Walts, Sai:it Denis of France, Saint James 
the n.atioird leg;-!, \i, ire in mmiy conntrie? ; , pal i-’e of .m c.istern monarch. of rlpain, and Saint. Anthony of Italy, 

e.g., in France rod the Uuittd riat'-s o.f , SERF, one of .m his^ of .slavc.^ v.lio, under SEVEN DOLOURS OF IHE B.V.M. 
America, The gow.T, ing bo.ly of a , tlie muual sv>!i na, were attached to the 'riiey are (I ) Simeon’s propliecy; (’2) The 
university i.i also called a .'=eii.‘i,to, , latni tlsey tille j and transferred with it, flight into Kgyjd. : ('.'>) ’J'ho loss of Jc.su? 

SENECA Jd.fOut 5 li.b., d. 05 A.i)., ti th.mgh they might not be i:oid awny from in Jeru.stilcm''; (I) Jesu.s bearing the 
Stoic phiIos(>j liC”. who was apnoiiited j d. The serf wa- able to acquire hi.- Cross; (f)) Je.sus on tho Crc.-i-s ; (G) Ilia 
tutor to young LumiiMN, afterw.irds tlif ' f.'ce'.l'.c;, by purchase, by iidlitary ser\ ice, de.scc.ut from tt;a Cross; (7) liia cn- 
jEmperor" Nero. C;n Zs'evo’.s ace'e- doj;, or by rr-. i..ienve in a horuugu duniur a year ; toinbme.nt. 

Seneca did much for u time to rctdr.ijn auil a d.iy. Th-- cxUnctiun of serfdom in j SEVEN SAGES. Tlie name i, com- 
the vicious propensitUrs of h;>5 formtr , England and Scf.iiai.d w:i.s a gradual ; monly applied to seven piiiloson.hers of 
pupil, but his presence l.€!('ouun.g irksome pruce.^.H, but, cxcejit tiiat iniuiuK «erfs j Ancient Greece who flourished about 
to the young einper-.<r, liu lost hi.s iiiliueucc- ! exHted in Seotiund as late i,s the ISili | 500 years H.c., and were believed tube the 
and ret from cnuri. He w:i; afrer- j century, it had been compkie i before i a\itliors of short maxima iu whlcfl tlrey 
wards puppc'-teii o! sharing in u plot toUlio clo.jo ui the IGth century. In parh^: embodied tho main principloa of their 
dethrone iht! emperor, uj.'d orilered to take ! of 'Germany and in Italy the HysUuii had teaching. 'I hey were Jiias of .Briene, 
hls own life, ills fame re^h-’ on hi., i hecn abolL-l <- l earlier, but in Fram*e it whose maxim was ” Most men are evil ” ; 
tJumcroms writimv;, which are chiefly on-i did not entirely di.sa{>i)ear until the Cftilo of BpurUi, ” ConsidtfT Ihe end”; 
moral and p';h.t f)plih-al suii’cets, j Kevoluiic*-. Tho Ku;.«i:ui serfs received Clt’ohulus oi Liudos, “Seek the golden 

SENLAC, a hill about C mile,- nor(h-w{:-,t I their fiei-.h.rn by l.he nl:a.--c of Alexander meviu ” ; Pitlacon of Mityleiie, “Seize 
of Hastings, the scene of the vi( torv of II., puhlh iavl Mai-'h 17lh. 18‘U. time by the forelock”; lUriandfr of 

William tho Conqueror over Jlnnfld, lOGG, SERGEANTS, nMn'eon!mi.-,idoned officers Corinlli, ” N'otlung is linpoK.-?ible to 
and the site of the firnall town of Battle, in the iinuv ranking next in order above indmdry ” ; A’cfen of Athens, “Know 

SENNACHERIB, King of A-wyria, I cort'orals. E.ich company of infantry ha.s thyself ” ; and Thaltrs of fdilctua, He 

702-681 B.C. Ife greatly e.vtendcd* his three r-r.rge.ant-i a.i.i one colour-sergeant ; who h;it(>{.h Bun-tyship is sure.” 
dominion-^, nnd in C.=i9 captured and, for a and c.ieh troop of cavalry has three SEVEN SLEEPERS, THE, 7'he'^o wero 
time, ruined BmI-vIou. lie made Nineveli rergeants and one troop seiveant-major. seven Christian youths who, according to 
the cafiital of his kingdom, and restored '.riu; tcrm.s u.-a-d in the IJousehold Cavalry a legend recorded by Gregory of Toura, 
it to a position of 'meat eminence. His are cori»oral.-} of lu^r-o and troop cjorporal- took refuge in a cave ne.tr Ilpliesus from 
Kiege of Jeru";a!em failed on account of a major. Each b.ittery of horso artillery the luirseeutioTis of I'icciu.s. The cntxauca 
pestilence which ravaged his .army. Wiiilc h.ts si.x s<rrgoants .and a battery sergeant- was closed itjr orfl' i* of the cniperoi*. 
worahipjiing in a temple, he was murJere'J nmjor. A regimental ficrgcant-major is 'J’liey fell iido a deep sleep, from which they 
by two of his sons. a warrant ofliccr with general .supervising were awakened after the lapse of two 

SEOt^ on the river ITan, is the capital dutiew but no particul ir command, in centuries. ( ine of their number J^rooeeded 

of Korea, and the chief seat of the foreigrt ceneral. a seiuoMiit is responsible for ids into the city to obtain food, and was snr- 

trade of tJu'i country. The town, whicli nuuj In barr-'cl.s. prised to find tlie emblems of (’hristianity 

consists chiefly of mean houses, isconnected SERGEANT-AT-ARMS. Refer to Index. ever> w-liero. He waa taken before a judge 
by rail with the treaty port oX Chemulpo, SERGE, GRAND DUKE, non of and ' was afterwanis accompanied to the 
with Fusan in the Houth-eaat, and Wiju on Alexander II. of itussia, a determined cave by the emperor, the bishop, and the 
the Yslu ; poptilation about 200,000. opponent of political reform, regarded who found the sleepeil etil) 
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in the bloom of yoaih. Tliey repeated 
ttmir story, blessed the mulLitmle, and 
immediately expired. A similar legend 
is found in the lCon.a. 

SEVEN WEEKS WAR, tlje Kl>ort Imt. 
decisive struggle between rnissia uiul 
Austria that arose In the spring of 1 8(1(5 
out of the partition of Sehieswig- 
Holsteiu. The Prussians were every wl i ere 
rlctorious, and the w;ir praetir-idly ended 
with the cruslung defeat of the Austrians 
at Sadowa, 3rd July. As a result, J'russia 
became the head of the (lorman con- 
federation, from which Aastria was cx- 
cliKled. 

SEVEN WONDERS OF THE WORLD, 
the. They were the Pyramids of iigyiit, 
tiie Hanging (lardens of nal.»ylnn, the 
statue of Jui)iter ut Olympia executed by 
Phidia-s, the Mausoleum cre-dod b,\ 
Artemisia to the memory of her husband 
Maosolua, the Colossus of Khodas. tlie 
Pharos of Alexandria, and tJie Teinide 
of Diana at Ephesu.s. 

SEVEN YEARS WAR, the name pi\en 
bo the contest between Prus.sia and Austria 
for tlie possession of Silesia. The greater 
part of Kuropo Wiis involved in the struggle 
as the allies of the one or the otlicr. 'Uie 
war broke out in AugU',t, ITr,*’,. and was 
comdnded by tlie J’eace of llnbcrtsburg, 
17G3. i'russia retained pos-se/sion of 
Silesia an(i great.ly increased her influence 
In Europe. At the end of t)>e uar I'.rii-drijid 
found herself the leading power in North 
America, and had also laid tiie foundation 
of her Indian i:jnj)ire. 

SEVERN, THE, a river that rises on j 
the eastern slope's of Plinliminon, and, 
after a course of 210 miles enters tlio 
Bristol Channel by a wide estuary. It is 
navigable as far as Welshpool. Tf>e tide 
in the estuary rises higher than in any 
other European inlet, and the '* bore,” 
which ut time.s uscemis the river with a 
height of U feet, is felt for a cionsiderable j 
distance from its mouth. A canal, 
navigable by ve.sscls of 3‘)(i ton.s, connects 
Gloucester with the ednary, and other 
canals connect the iSevern with the 
Thames, Trent, and Mer.'-iey. 

SEVIGNE. MADAME, 6. If.JiS, d. ItitiG. 
tliemost delightful of Prencli letter- writer.-?, 
rler l.OOO letters, most of which w ere to her 
daughter Madame do (Irignan. are witty, 
'•'.ensible, aflectionate and deliglitful in their 
quaintness of detail. They form a. revela- 
tion of the inner history of her limes. Her 
.attachment to her family and frieml-', her 
tolerance, her bl.iTnelcs.s life, her personal 
beauty and charm of disposition have won 
for her a secure place in tlie affotaions of 
all who admire wduit is best in womanhood. 


SEVILLE, the capital of the r?i>rinish ' 
province of Andalusia, si, amis on the river 
Guadalquivir. Tlio city contains many 
beautiful Moorish buildings, tlie finest of 
which is the Alcazar, or .Moori.sh royal 
palac'e. The cuthednl, whji.-h dates troin 
the ISth century, is the largest in Spain, 
and contains paintings by Murillo and 
other inaster.s. Seville is tlie centre of t!;c 
Spanish sport of bull-fighting, the circus 
being capable of acoomuutdnting 
spectators. 


SEVRES, a small to\vn 10} miles south- 
west of Paris, famous for its rn.anuf.icture 
of porcelain ware. Ttio industry has 
carried on under Royal or Stete control 
wnee 175i). 


SEWAGE. 

SEWING-MACHINES. Simple rnachin 
for embroidery, quilt itig and loatlier-wor 
Were devised in England during the IS 
modci-n Hcwing-nmchlr 
orisflb- aud unit 
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former is the wcli-known needle with Uio 
eye near the point, the latter is the devh'c 
for gripping, urging forward, and passing 
on tlie iimterial operated upon. Howe 
patented hi.'-; machine in IfttC, and it Is 
Um b.i;d.^ of all subsequent lock-stitch 
m.ichine.s. In 18.02 t?inger patented his 
m.ichiiie and this has been so imjiroveJ 
from time to time os to l»cconie one of the 
be-'t in tlio market. Litigation bctw'een 
Various iiivcntor- terminated in 1854 in tiie 
agreement by all to adopt the Howe and 
tV'iNor, patents paying royalties to the 
inventor.s so long aus the patents held. 
'I']. ere scur7i.s no limit to the number of 
uses to which sewing-machines are put. 
Leather working, boot making, carpet 
sewing, bution .sewing, button holing, 
glovii htit/ljiug, f.incywork of all kinds ; 
indf'f-1 from the ilimsie.=?t gauze to the 
!i«;.ivh--t belling and harness all materials 
Ic-k^c their appropri.-ite nnichines. 
SEYCHELLES. Ih fcr k. /ndcr. 
SHAFTESBURY. EARL OF. See 

Con/irr, Ashh^i. 

SHAGREEN.’ (1) A kind of Icail.cr 
poise-viing a peculiar grain and used for 
covering cases, etc. It Is niinuf i- lured 
at .Nstr.ikhii'i and i.n Asia Minor, from tlic 
skins of wild a-se-?, hor.-^cs, and c.imels. 
.\fter tl - removal of the hair, while the 
skin Is still soft, it i.- - ttrlche I on a frame- 
work and covere I v. itls ., nninber of .small 
.seed- whicli are irod ieii irdo it. permitted 
to dry, and t]>‘-ji bc-itcn out, 'Iheleatlicr 
is ej.-siJy .^'tained in various colours. (‘Jj 
Th<' .‘skin of tlie .-luirk. 

SHAKERS, a pojmlar name . t plied to 
a .se'‘t. founded about IT.'i'l by Jana's 
Wanll'i'.v and ..ranc, his wife, timler the 
tiLle of '* 'i'iie Ihiitcd Society of i die vers 
in Olirisi’.s Second Appearing.” tnn Lee. 
a follower of Die Wanllaw.s. wint to 
Amerii'.a to escape persec'ution. ami 
founded a commuulstii.* .settlement there. 
1’here are now some tifteen .settJeinenUs in 
the States possessing (’ommon pro{)crty to 
' the amount of t<*!i millions. In manner of 
I hfo thijy r»>cmble strict C^>uakers. tlicy pay 
mucli attention to education, and make no 
I attempt to win converts. 

' SHAKESPEARE, h. at ?tratford-on- 
Avon, I5i/t,«/,l()l(>,wasj*eriiapstliegreatest 
poet and dramatist of ull countries and all 
ages, ilis mastery of language is shown 
in the extent of the vocabulary employed 
ill his works — a vtx'.ibulary containing 
‘Jl.btlti words as compared with the i.ubO 
of Milton or the 5,000 of sut'h a as 

Thackeray ; and in the number of phrases 
invented by him that now enter so largely 
into the daily speech of the country. 
Hamlet alone” sup; die;; more than thirty 
such phrases, including such well used 
examples as— Though last, not least.” 

As I rue? as steel.” ** Every inch a king.” 
and ” divinity that shapes our end.s.” 
To hi.s mastery of language must be added 
his inlim.it e knowledgv ami sympathelh' 
iiortrayal of human natiu'e in all its pha.scs, 
and the number of good acting plays that 
fell from Ins pen. Ilis works include u 
number of sounots and other poems. U'sides 
his pliys, whicli consist of coinedie.'’. 
tragedies, and IdsUn'ical plays. Ishake- 
•speare nveiicd bis education at the 
grammar .school of h'.s native town, 
burly in life l.e prtx'ceded to l,<»ndo;i :iiKi 
became attaclied to the (I’.o'.m 'Iberttre 
as an lU'tor, and as an adapter and a w r ter 
of plays. d'l»e prfvceds of his w,.rk, 
comtunevi witit the sncces.sful investimut 
of his savings, enabled him to n'tire a! lie 
age of forty-eight to a house be h.id bu.h 
for him.-iclf at Stratford-on-Avon, a few 
rears proviouslv. 

SHALE, rot'k th.'it has b<*en produce.! 
by Hit) coiuprcs.sio); of laja*ra of mud. It 
Xtcjisesaes a ujoro or lisjd lamina tod struc- 


ture by which it i.i distinguished from 
clay or marl. It ia usually found in the 
neighbourhood of co;d, and, In the case of 
largo deqio.dLs, petroleum m obtained 
from it. 

SHALMANESER became king of A.s.syrl.a 
about 730 n.C, He twice iuvailod tim 
territories of Hoshf'u I'l-.g of Lsracl, and 
oil tiie secoiid Off'ii-ion bf icgcd tho 
capital, Samaria, luiring the .<icg,^, which 
busted tljree years, l;e dn-d. tiargiir;. hia 
.son and 8ucc.e-<sor, took the liiy and 
completed the conc’.ie.^t of Hie country, 
SHAMO. DESERT OF. .same a.s Gobi. 
SHAMROCK, Ti thrr,e-l* Mve i f lant 
indigenou.s to Ireland and hel l iri honour 
as the national emblem of tliat c-.'untry. 
Tlie true shamrock, probably wood sorrel, 
is not accurately a-scertain.-thle and ti.e 
leaser yellow trefoil, of the clover I.;:'. Ired, 

Is cornmo.nly sold in Ircl.'.rJ on irt. 
Patrick’s Day. 

SHAI^TYL, a Mohammetian Mullah who 
led tJ'C* Caucasian revolts agai.u.-t Hie 
RuJv'ian.s from 1830 to 1S5-J. battling hi.4 
oy^ponents again and again, surprisitig 
them l)V ambi».-?cadcs. and keeping hia 
followers in a state of fanatical enthusiasm. 
On l.'is cayiturc be was pensioned hand- 
somely bv the Russians, and died at 
Mcdin'a. 1871. 

SHANGHAI, noar tlie mouth of the 
river Yaiig-ise-kiang, is the chief coin- 
men ud ritv of China. ’Ihe central and 
w illc i jiurt of tlie city cou-sOts of narrow 
and <brty streets; but a number of weil- 
t'uilt .-nruirb.s have grown up outside the 
vv tb.-i, those in Hie north forming the 
i residential 'lu.irtc’-? of the foreign popula- 
* lion. v.l:K‘i( li'iinbers upw^u'ds of 7,0(X), 
l.irgcly comj' 0 .-^"il of English and Trench, 
The principal e.vporrs arc tea, sill;, cotton, 
and rice ; i< j-uhition exceeds 000, (>00. 

SHANNON, the largast river of Ireland, 
ri.si-.s in County Cavan, and fit w'.s through 
Lougli.s .Lien. Ree, and Derg to Idmerick, 
w'hence it opeiis into a nmgniticent 
e.stuary. The river is 25-1 mile* in length, 
and navigable for 213 miles. 

SHANS, a people of Chinc.-^c origin, 
living in the upper valleys of Burma, 
Siam, and the Chinese territory adjacent. 
The !>Uari states of tturn-.;; were annexed 
after Hie tUir-.l Burmese tVar in lS85. aiui 
a branch railway now rims up Uie S^dwin 
valley i!>to the .Shan *'ountry. 

SHARK, the name iriven to a large 
family of fishes inhabiung rlmost every 
p.irt of tlie oco.'Ui, but rno.st ubuiid&nt in 
the tropiry. They vary in >ite from the 
dog-fish to spet'uncus li.uud in the Indian 
(')ccan and off tiie shores of Cape Colour, 
th.at attain a Icngtli exceeding (10 feet. 
The pointed snout ove’tiangs the mouth, 
which i.s u.su:>!ly furni.siied with rows of 
large, sl.arp-cutri'.sg teeth. Tlie skin ig 
to.*..:h and covered with small crilcified 
.Spines. Tilt' skeleton i.s cumpo.-ed wholly 
of gristle. Tlic lilut ^'nirk is fa.riy cornr.'>.in 
off iliocoiustor Ire'i, Old. arid in.-ummor \ i-ita 
the co.isi of Ci'vnwuli. wl'.ereu prey.- o,i tho 
.siioals of pilchards and lierriv.gs, •.li.g 
IV/aT Shark\ whu h Hbounds in w.-.rm m;,-.:-,, 
Is a mo.st fonuid.iblc creature, h aCT..iT.s 
a Ichgtli of from 2" to 3'' f.ct, ar.d in-? 
powerful jawj. .u’c c.,p..! ',t of I'.tiv,' a man 
in two. TUv? />.i>.ircy is , '';i: r. iv-s 

spe.-ic,-.,. It receiver ‘.t- r..’",e fr it.s 
Mat it of Ivin;; motic’.h" - o;- H-p -i‘*.n';iCo 
of the w.iter. A si v ' <•- known n.-. toe 
(!rt'f'i',4,)\d Sbitrk. ir.; .ib.i i'..’ (uc Arctic 
I'.'e.jTi. is .said to ait ck t .p w! '.d’, 

SHARON, a plain cv rc: from 
the co.tsi ef the .Meducrr.irie »ri to the hills 
of i^umi'-ia, m ral<"'Htu,'. and reaciiiug 
from i -i.irca to .b.gl'.i. 

SH.ARP. GRANVILLE, h. at Durham. 

1 73-1. ih P^IJ, ilcvoieii a largo portion of hia 
life to tliO emancipatiou oi the alaye. 
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H« wrote many pamphlets in Its favour, 
took a prominent part in tlie formation of 
toe Association for the Abolition of Negro 
fflaverv, and was one of the founders of 
toe Colony of Sierra Leone for the reception 
of liberated slaves. 

^^SHARP, JAMES* 6. at Banff Castle, 
1618, d. 1679, pleaded tlio cause of 
Presbyterianism before Cromwell, and in 
16G0 was sent to Breda to ])rocure from 
Charles II. tlie astabllshment of that form 
of Church government in Scotland. The 
next Scottish parliament restored Episco- 
pacy, and Sharp became Archbishop of 
St. Andrews. This and the part he took 
in tlie persecution of the Covenanters, 
roused the bitter liatred of his former 
friends, and lie was murdered b^' a party 
of nine men on ilagus Muir. 

SEWW, GEORGE BERNARD, &. in 
Dublin, ISOO, an original thinker and 
WTiter. His works consist of novels, 
articles on Socialism, and *' problem 
plays " of world-wide notoriety. 

SBQSBEEN, a term applied in Ireland 
and Scotland to an unlicensed house at 
which whisky may bo bought. 

Sj^CHINAH, the emblem of the 
Divine presence in tlie Taberriaclc of the 
Jews and in Solomon’s Teinjile. It 
rested ou tlie nicivy-sc.it as a bright 
cloudy 

SH^IELD. on (he n\ er Don, near it.'^ j 
junction with the? Sheaf in ^'orksliire, is 
the chief seat of the English cutlery trade, 
comprising every form of cutting tool. 
Its other (naniifHctures include the con- 
version of iron into st(*el, the production 
of armour-plates, rails, etc,, and tlie making 
of Britamiia-metal and cloctro-plated 
goods. Its chief magistrate D now ‘‘tyJed 
“Lord flavor,” and in 3 !hV) it received 
a charter for the C'-tabli-hment of a 
uni ver.-i?.y. Mary, Queen td Scots, was 
coiilined iii it.^ cattle (destroyed by order 
of Parliament in 1010) from 'l'»70 to 106i. 
(For population, etc., see j). l‘02.) i 

SHEKEL, the standard of weight 
among the Jev ecjuival'’nt to about j 
half-an-ounLi, a\ oinlupois, I’hc name; 
was also applied to a coin of gold or silver, j 
or to a certain vci.rld of money. 

SHELDONIAN THEATRE,' the Senate 
IJouso of Oxford T'divensity, was dc-i.'iied 
by (sir Ctiristcpher M'ren. and built at the 
expense of (iiibert Sheldon, archbishop 
of Canterhury, The Commoinoration of 
Founders, when lumorary df'groca are 
conferred, ic held liere in Juno. 

SHELL, a hollow prujeetilc fiiled vith 
a bur.'tii!)' charge of cordite or other 
cxjilo.-iive and littcd witii a iinie-fii.50 to 
explode it at a desired point, or with a 
porcussion-fuso to explode it on impact. 
Since tne introduction of rifling to the 
barrels of guns, shells, which were round 
previously, have been made of a conical 
bhai-e. Common shchri contain merely 
a bursting charge, and are employed 
agaimt buildings, earthworks, etc. Shrap- 
nell-shella are filled witii bullets and u 
«?mall bursting charge fired by means of 
a time-fuse. The Imllcts, after the burst- 
ing of the shell, fly onward in a .shower, 
with the velocity aerjuired from tlio moving 
projectile. Sltrapnell-.shell.s are etfcctivc 
against bodies of troops. 

SHELLEY, PERCY BYSSHE, h. in 
Sussex, 179li, d. IS'J’J, a lyric poet, W'ho 
wvas " possessed witti a passion for re- 
forming the world.” Expelled froni 
Oxford on account of his unorthodox 
views, which found expression in his 
pamphlet " The Ncccjsity of Atheism,” 
ho spent the remainder of his life abroad, 
and was drowned by tho upsetting of a 
boat in the Gulf of Leghorn. Ills greatest 
works are “ iTomethens Unbound,” a 
lyrical drama; “Adonals,” an elegy on 
his friend Keats; and a tragedy, “Coned,” 
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which showed that be might have become 
a great dramatist. 

SHEPPARD, JACE:, a criminal who 
made himself notorious in the early part 
of the 18th century, by hi.s daring robberies 
and escapes from Newgate l*ri«on. lie 
was executed at Tyburn, 1721. 

SHERBORNE, an ancient town in 
Dorset, formerly the {*eat of a’ bishopric 
founded by In.a in 705. Its noble minster 
contains the bones of the Saxon scholar 
Asser. and of two of tho brothers of King 
Alfred. It has an excellent public school 
founded in 1550, and (he boys took a 
prominent part In the interesting pageant 
held in 1905, to commemorate the 1200th 
anniversary of the foundation of the 
town and see. 

SHERBROOKE. LORD (Robert T.ow c), 
ft. 1811, d. 1892; was otlucaled at 
IVinchesfcr and Oxford. Here he became 
follow and tutor of Univer.-ity t'ullf'ge. 
He emigrated and established a large 
legal iiructicc in Sydney and luvanie a 
member of the Colonial parliament. On 
returning to England he gained a sent in 
tho House of Commons, and as Vice- 
President of the Education Dcpartiueiit he 
introduced tho harmful system ( f ” pay- 
ment t>y n'sults.” He was subsequent iy 
Chancellor of the Exchequer and Home 
Secretary under Gladstone, and in 18SU 
he went to (he UiTt-’t* Hou.-o as count 
Sherbrooke. 

SHERIDAN, RICHARD BRINSLEY, 


Shi. 

SHETLAND ISLANDS, a group of 

nearly 100 Islands and rocks lying N.N.E, 
of the mainland of Scotland, and forming 
with the Orkneys a Scottish county. Tlie 
largest islands are Mainland, Yell, and 
Unat, li^slting is the principal industry, 
but considerable numbers of cattle, sheep, 
and the well-known shaggy pony aro 
raised. Lerwick is tho capital ; popula- 
tion of the whole group about 28,000. 

SHIBBOLETH. When the Gileadites, 
under .lei)hthah. overcame the men of 
Ephraim they chose this word as a test 
at the ford of the Jordan. The Epliraim- 
ites being unable to pronounce the s/t were 
thus detected and i)Ut to death (Judges 
xii. 6). The word is now used to denote 
a test of opinions peculiar to any party, 
S HIEL DS. See I’yae. 

SHIITES. See Sunnites. 

SHILLIBEER, GEORGE, ft. 1797, d 
1S66 ; tho introducer of tlie modern 
omnilms, was for some time a midshipman 
in tlie Royal Navy. Then ho learnt 
conciimriking in Lornion anti ParLs, where 
ho got tho idea mf tho omtiihus. Coming 
fo Jaijiilon. he had two vchiclrs built to 
run from Padtiington to ti;e Bank. Tho 
first ^tarted in July, 1820. Tlio idea 
became popular at onco. but others gntned 
more from it than Shiilibeer, who finished 
his enrecr as an undertaker. 

SHILLING. Beforo the reign of Henry 
\TI. the siiilling represented a standard 
value in which the worth of pro]')erty w’OJ 


ft. at Dublin, 1751, d. 1S16, a drai. i. .list ^ reckoned, but without an equivalent coin, 
and political orator. His rno^t succcssiuJ i The mime was also ai>pli(‘d to a weighty 


plays were ” Tho Rivals,” “ The .'■^chool 
for Scandal,” and ” 'i'iiC Critic.” He 
entered pnrliumcnl in 1780, and became 
nnder-seerctary for forccu afi'tirs two 
years later, ifi-; grcinst j. ir’danumtary 
successes were his sprcch<s inipe.'p-hu.g 
Warren ll'i.4iir.% in 1787, and one in 
favour of tho Frfnt'h Revolution i.'i 1791. 
His last years were hi>eut ui abjict 
poverty. •: 

SHERIFF, tho chief ofllcer of the crown j 
in every county. 'J'hrco names for each | 
county are .“ubmiiteJ amnially by a ! 
meeting of tl.e judges and privy-council- 
iors, and from Dic-'O tho crown ts tisc , 
■herifl for the ve;ir. Hi.^ duties arc inui. 


vh'-.. the twentirth part of a pound. The 
tirst coin bearin ' tlie n.'ime was struck in 
15uj. J’rom that date the shilling ha-s 
d'‘croascd in wciglit. At tirq a pourui troy 
of ^ih^■r produced forty slnlungs. Since 
the rc'u'n of (h-oivc iif., .^ixty-six have 
l-••efl coined from tlu' same fjuaiitiiy. Tho 
coin i- - ompoM- 1 of an alloy of 925 paria 
-h\ cr to 75 ropoer. 

SHINTOISM.* Jbfer to /m/cr. 

SHIPS. From tlie year 1830, iron 
gr.oiu.illy sup(•!•.^^‘d(L^i wood as the material 
of V, hiel'i ships uiv constructed, and more 
re.vully, .-tcf'! Ir.is taken the place of iron. 
Till! rrent atfeution ci'. en to the .‘rimly of 
tho tiaorv of .stcbilitv has al-o led to 


He is rcspon.'iiblo for tim deioj.co of t.is , many liMprovements in form and coPsiruc- 
slilre against reliellion or foreign inv.i'.-i«)j!, tioii. M<j,im was tirst applied to ua\iga- 
and, for thi.s j urpose, may c.'dl to iu itinn early in the P.'th century. '.I tm 

assf>it,ince all adult m.<)'H. He -sr'-i fo the * ('lert}i ->nt. pl.'ce i on tl.e Hudson in 

collection of .all crown revenue.-, evvufis j an 1 the (’*. 0 !*/, which becan to ply on the 
the writs of tij€; superior court .'ittcnd" f'hi le in 1^12, wt.-iv the pioneers, of Rtenm 
tho iudires during liic ns i/e, aii.l is, j p i,-: .•ngcr s hif'S. '| he and tiie fVmif 

re-spotwii.’lo for ti:c cxemitiun of criminal-, \yrsffrn tro- ' I tlic Atlantic in 1.838, 

Most of th.esii functions are rsuw f'crformcj I '1 were all j.aslillc-boat.s. 'rhe. great 

by deputy, by tho midcj'-sherilY, I'ailith-, ii<ivunee that has bem made may l^p seen 
and other ar- istanto. In bcothuid UiC , in rompariiiK the Sirius, a wooden s-liip of 
sheriff is the ciiief judee of the « ounly. j -l.vi tons, with sus’h a nmcnificent as 

SHERIFFMUIR. » pi-'Bn in Perth diire, j the HaJUr. a steel vessel of 24,fiO(j tons 

a few miles norlii-cc t of Ftirliu;’, the J re rh-tev. launched in November, 191)3. 

scene of an indecisive battle between tho i In 18I,'J the (ircat Britain ocmipied nearly 

Jacobite force.s under the Earl of Mar and ! liftocn d.ays in cro^•.sing the Atlantic. 


an inferior number of royalists commanded 
by the Duke of Arg^dc, 1715. 

SHERRY, a .Spanish wuio of .an and air 
colour produced in the neigh bcurhood 
of Xcres and largely exiiorted from Cadi/. 

Perfection of flavour B said to be obtained 
only by keeping the wine in the wood for ' bo:it;q and are 
fifteen" or twenty years. 'Phat intended . going steamers. 


Tho Carnpatiia ha.? reached QueeriKtown 
from New York in 5 days, 9 hours, 18 
mmuteL The most recent advanro in 
ste .rn tiavigation has been the introduction 
of turbine-engines. 'J'he.se are in U)»c on 
r.il river-steamers and (Toss-riiannel 
now found on occan- 
Two out of every five 


for export is fortified with brandy. ! of tne mercantile ships of Uie world still 
SHERWOOD FOREST, formerly a roy«! ! depen-.l ou their saiU for profuilsion. Of 


forest, but now largely dLsaflore.dcd or 
ocxmplcd by gcutlemeti’.- .seats and noble 
park-s. Four railway liim.H converge on 
.Mansfield in t!ie centre of the old forest 
bounds, but iiumerou.a remains of the o!d 
/orftit .'.till give rc.ality to the legends of 
the outlaw Robin Hood. The forest, whicli 
lies between Nottingham and Work'^op, 
is about 25 miles from north to south, uud 
about 7 miles from east to west. 


t he l.arm'stBlightly exceeds 5,200 tons. 

SHIP-MONEY. »n impost first levied 
for Dm defence of the country against tlio 
Danorf. In IC.'’.-! Cbarks) I. imposed such 
a tax on London and tlie coast towns, 
and, in 1037, its incidence was extended to 
The inlatul tow'ns. Tlio refusal of John 
Hampden to pay Uie tax led to his trial 
before tho High Court. By a majority of 
seven to five the judges decided In favour 



Srz. 

of the king. Tho mdlct was highly 
unpopular, and was a contributory cause 
of the Civil War. The impost was 
declared to be illegal by the Long Tarlia- 
ment in 1641. 

SHIPTON. MOTHER, a mythical person- 
age who was long reputed to have pro- 
phesied the invention of horseless carriages, 
ttie electric telegraph, eh:. A book known 
as ** Shipton’s rrophecios " w;ia first 
printed in 1087. In 1802 Charles Ilindley 
introduced now matter into tho book and 
repuhlwhod it. Among other items he 
made the “ proplieto.ss '* say ** tho world 
to an end shall come in 1S81.’* 

SHODDY, a worsted yank produced by 
tearing into fibres old woollen garments, 
tailors’ cuttings, etc., by meaiis of slmrp 
spikes fixed to rapidly revolving cylinders. 
A little fresh wool is added to tiie fibres 
thus prepared, and tho wliole spuTi into 
▼am, which la rewovon into tho cheajier 
kinds of broadcloth, pilot-cloths, wdti'cys, 
blankets, etc. Lewsbury and Hatley in 
Yorkshire are the chief seats of the HritLsh 
■hoddy trade. It Is als<^eiteusi vely carried 
on in the United States and in Germany. 

SHOEBURYNESS. a small towm near 
Southend, in Essex. A sand bank extends 
for some miles along tho Ness, and thc^ is 
utilised by the government for artiiler.v 
practice ; population about 4,000. 

SHORE, JANE, b. 1-100, d. the 
wife of a l^ondon golJsmiUi, famed for her 
beauty and wit. Sho became the mistress 
of Edward IV., and afterw’ards of Lord 
Hastings. She was cliarged with sorcery 
by order of Richard III., and, that charge- 
failing, was tried by the spiritual court 
on a charge of adultery, and oondeinned 
to do penance at St. Paul's. She is said 
to have died in a ditch now occupied by 
the district known as Shoreditch. 

SHORTHAND is the name a]ip!ied to 
various methods of writing words by 
means of signs which can be more 
rapidly wTitton than the onlinary letters. 
Tho most popular method Is tliat first 
published by Isaac Pitman In 1837. In 
Groat Britain about 100 associatiou.s 
have been formed for tho practice 
and tho extension of Oio knowledge 
of tho systoin. The sounds of the con- 
sonants are Indicated by simple, geomctii- 
col Iine.s», straight or curved, and of the 
vowels by a dot or dash. Tho same line 
represents a diiTereut sound as it is tliin 
or thick, or wTitten vertically or horizon- 
tally, or inclined at an angle of 40®. It is 
claimed for tlie system that the principles 
may be acquired in a few weeks by a 
student who dev otes an hour a day to its 
practice. Additional sjieed in writing is 
obt&ined by abbreviations. Words of 
common occurrence are represented by 
the signs of one or two of its dominant 
letters. Tho expert writer Ls able to lake 
down a verbatim report of Uie epeeclics 
of tlie most rapid speakers, who utter 
about 180 words per minute. For the 
purposes of reporting det>atos, Uiklng 
down Uie evidence in law cases, and, in 
conjunction witli tho tpye-writor, in 
business, some form of sfiortbaud bus 
become absolutely indispensable. 

SHORTHOUSE, JOSEPH HENRY, b. 
at Birmingham, 18 :m, d. iy03, an EngllKli 
manufacturer who also made his name os 
a novelhst. His masterpiooe, “John lu- 
glesant,” took him many years to write, j 
and is considered to be one of the best 
historical novels ever written, liis ouier 
novels, though Interesting, are ot less 
importance. 

SHORT PARUAMENT. tlic fourth 
of Charles 1., met in Aprd, 
*640, and was dissolved In less than three 
because the members insisted on 
’ f?rievaac« of the uaUon 

•wore voting et^pliee. 
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SHOT for filling cartridges for sporting 
purposes Is composed of an alloy of lead 
and a small quantity of arsenic. The 
molten metal is dropped through variou.s 
sized holes in a special ves.scl jilaccd at the 
top of a shot-tower, the small, globular 
fiarticles being permitted to fall into a 
tank of water at tho base. Tho process 
Is completed by polisliing tlie shot in 
revolving boxes, containing a little plum- j 
bago. Case-shot or canwter, is u.->ed in j 
wai'fnre to ward off a sudden attack.^ It ^ 
consists of a cylindrical case of tin filled s 
with bullets and made to fit the barrel j 
of a gun. Cannon shot is made of iron or 
steel. Iron shot that is cast in cold iron 
moulds is extremely hard and possesses 
great penetrative power. Steel shot, how- 
ever, ia still more effective. Cannon shot, 
whether of iron or steel, has been to a 
large extent replaced by shell, on account 
of its greater destructive power. 

SHOTTERY, a village in \Varwick.shire, i 
about li miles from Strutford-on-Avon, ! 
the birth-place of Ann Hathaway, 1 
Hhukesp care's wife. The cottage in which j 
she was born is a place of pilgrimage for : 
visitors to Shakespeare’s conn tv. 1 

SHOVEL, SIR CLOUDESLEY, t. at| 
Clcy, in .N'orfoik, 1650, d. 1707, entered ; 
tlie navy as a cabin-boy, and by his l 
abiliticv nti'.ed hini.»elf to the command! 
of a shq , and finully l»ecauio an admiral, j 
lie was kui/hted for his share in the batiio ; 
of Bantry Bay. He afterwards as.si.sted ! 
in tho victory of the Hague, commanded ! 
tlio expedition agaiiu-.t Du.cllrk, 1G94, : 
and took a prominent part in the battle j 
of Malaga, 1704, and the capture of | 
Barcelona, 1705. He was wTCck< ’ on thC; 
Scillj Islands when retur.iing irom an! 
UDsucc8s.sful expedition against Toulon. ' 

SHREWSBURY, the county town of . 
Shropstiire, stands on the river Severn, j 
There are remains of the old city walls ' 
and of a Norman Castle. Its famous! 
school was loiuided by Edward VL, 1551. j 
Two parliaments have met at c^hrewsbury, 1 
1283 and 1327. The battle in wbich ; 
Henry IV. defeated Hotspur and Douglas ! 
wae fought in the vicinity, 1103 ; popida- ; 
tion exceeds 28.000. j 

SHROV&TUESDAY, the day preceding ! 
Ash Wednesday, rev'eived its name from j 
the custom of all persons going to cou-j 
f<»sion on that day. .\f:er being “shriven,” j 
they devoted the* remainder of tho day to i 
feasting and jollity. A favourite dUh wa*, ; 
pau-cakes, from which circumstance the 
day was afterwards called “ Pan-cake 
Tuesday.” 

SIAM, a kingdom occupying a portion 
of the Indo-Chinese peninsula, bet\ve(.*ii 
Burma and Annum. Tlio territory, which 
has dwindled in recent yeara owing to 
cessions to Prance, emt>raoe» the vs hole 
of the fertile basin of the Menam and a 
portion of the Mekong valley. Tho 
interior conslate of dense fore.sts and 
jungle. Gold, tin. rubiw, and sapphires 
are mined. Considerable progrc.ss has 
been made in the last hali century. Roads 
and railways have been constructed, and 
postal, telegraphic, and telephone systems 
have been Introduced. Bangkok,' popu- 
lation about 400.0tX>, ia liie •.'apiial. 
'Hie total population La estimated at six 
millions, and Includes tf-iamese, Chinese, 
and Malays, with a fair sprinkling of 
European tr aders a nd govermnmU servant 

SIAMESE TWINS, b. in Siam, «.‘f Chinese 
parents, 1811, d. 1874. Their bodies 
were united by a Cc.shy b.and extombng 
from breast/-bone to brea.si-t»one. Never- 
theless their early life w.as that of liie 
otlier ehihinm of the country, and tliey 
became export tiahein and switmnors. 
They were exhibited In Europe and Amer- 
ica, gained a small fortune, and settled 
in ths 44iiiUd whore they married. 
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They died within a few houre of each 
other. 

SIBERIA occupies the whole of 
northern Aaia, from the Ural Mountains 
to the Pacific Ocean, and ha.-i an area 
exceefiing 4J million square mUe.^. The 
country consmta chiefiy of an immeiif.a 
plain. Bioping from the highlands of the 
bouth to the north and north- wc.:,!, and 
drained by the Obi, Yun*^s(;i, Lena, and 
Amur. M'ighty fortjste, uhiefi shelter tho 
ermine, the sable, and other fur-bearing 
animals, e.xtend along the rivers ; thero 
arc pasture land.s of enormous e.xteiit, and 
the soil of the southern Btxijipos clot-.ely 
resembles that of the fertile " bla::k lands “ 
of the south-east of Russia. The mines 
produce gold, silver, copper, lead, zinc, 
and iron. The native population ia 
composed of various Mongolian and Tartar 
tribes. Russians, cojisisting of political 
exiles and their descendants, and an in- 
creasing number of voluutery immigrant, 
form more titan 80 per cent, of the people 
TT.e ccmptletion of the Trans-iitberirf 
Railway, tlie last aection of which, that 
round the south of Lake Baikal, wais 
opened in September, 1904, promises to 
open up the country in many ways. The 
chief towns are Tomsk, Irkutek, Omsk, 
Tobolsk, Yakutsk, and Vlaflivostock. 

SIBYL, a came aiJplieJ by an- lent 
RTilcra to ten women in all, v.ho were 
fabled to have received from tiie gois the 
gift of prophecy. Of tiiCs© the most 
famous was the Sibyl of Cumse. Sho is 
’aid to have written the Sibylline Bookp. 
Tliefeo wore a collection of prophecies 
written in Greek verse. Three of ti-o 
books were purchased by Tarquin for the 
price for which u e Sibyl had offered him 
the original nine. He twice refa-ed to buy 
on account of the extortionate price 
demanded. Each refusal was followed 
by Uie burn; tg of three of tho books, and 
the offer of the remainder at the price 
demanded for the whole. Tho three were 
commit i- 1 to the care of spociil prieete, 
and, together v'Mi twelve other books 
that wero added later, were consulted on 
all spe .;al occasions. They were burnt 
in the fire that consumed 'the temple of 
Jupiter, 83 B.C.. but a new collection was 
made by a comraLssiou that visited various 
cities for the pur{ o.'c. TiiC.-:-! wire burnt 

in the reign ol N’cni. 

SICIUAN VESPERS, a enph.-mi.uo 
name for a great ma.''-s.iore of the i'roncii 
in Sicily, where they l;aJ ec»mh::-hoi 
thcnuselves during the Kith century. The 
outrage bt*gau ui tlie stroke of the ve-por 
bell, in Palermo, on Easter Monday, It'S'if, 
and quick^N spread to the other towu*j. 
i Garibaldi attended the COOlh anniversary 
' of tlio event in Iri-'l’. 

I SICILY. Uic l.nvest kUvi most fertile of 
i tViO islands of the MeLierraneau, lies at 
; the extreme Bouth-westeru point of Italy, 
:from which it is eep.arated by the dtVp’ 
! narrow strait of Messina, 'liie i>Uind is 
! triangular in shape, mountainous m 
jciiaracter, and it contains the weP.-known 
; volcano Etna (which see). Tite soil ia 
j wouderluily rich, but the reckh's.s do- 
, struction of forest iaiuks is aiTtv-ting toUi 
laoil and chmaio. Tiie ishiud producca 
wheat, grapt^, and oramn^s, but the 
' metho.U of agriculture are pnimtjve. 
Sulphur ia the chief miiuTal pro.lisc*. aiid 
!tl.t'rc are important sardine and tunny 
fisheries. Commerce is i.n ti-e li.-mds of 
foreigners, but it sniTcrs freun the h<!ni*iesa 
of the roaiLs. Eimcation is .jettviise, 
are low. and taxation hign ; h.enco 
:\ vindictive spirit slili oncers among the 
peivsant.-' in the vendetta and mailia 
(svliK-h stM*'!. 'I'he po} .ihvtion is about 
3 milhcn.-; Falermo (270.0001, Messina 
(InO.O'KO, and Catania (1IU,(XK)) art Ui« 

I tftucf t >wua. 
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SIDDONS, SARAH, b. afc Brecon, 175 Great Britain In 1787 as an asylum for the SlKpiI, a amaU HImaloyon proTlnce 
d. 1831 ; the daughter of a provincial negroes whom tlie liberation movement of India under native rule and British 
theatre-manager ; made her debut as a had left destitute in various parts of the protection. Darjeeling, on the British 
tragic actress before a London audience at Britisli dominions. Its capital. Freetown, side of the southern border of Sikkim, was 
Drury Lane, in Garrick’s company. She has the best harbour of West Africa, and coded to Britain by the llajah of Sikkim 
afterw^ards joined her brother, John I'hilip is the seat of government. JIany in 18.15, and is the terminus of the railway 
Kemble, at Coverit Garden. It i.s probable languages are spoken owing to the manner from (,'alcutta. 
that no tragedienne has surpassed Mrs. of colonization. The inhabiiaiiis are cn- SILAGE. Sec Ensilage, 

Siddons in the complete mastery she dis- gaged rliiclly as intermediaries between SILCHESTER, a iTampsldre village 

played in every department of her art. tijo British merchants and the natives of 9 milc-s north of Ihusingstoke. Its chief 

toGWICK, HENRY, h. at Skipton, the interior. Falm-kerncis and koiu nuLs interest lies in the ruins of the old Roman- 
1838, d. I'JOO ; uu eminent professor of are tlio chief exports. In 189G a British British tov.n of (-ulleva. The w'alls and 
mental and moral science, on which his protectorate w’as procrlaimed over the the lines of the streets are easily traced, 
writings are particularly valuable. But tribal territories between Sierra Leone and and many hoaschold and decorative 
his name will go down to posterity as French Guinea. urtichvj have been found, as pottcffy, 

the champion of women’s education. Bo SIERRA NEVADA, or SNOWY MOUN- coins, and tools. 

had the largest share in the foundation TAINS, is the Bj>anish name applied to SILESIA, the most southerly of the 

of Newnham, and no small share in several lofty ranges in Spain and America, provinces of rriiB.sia, lh« on the north side 
founding Glrton. TTis best known works (1) In Granada, the Sierra Nevada is a of the Carpathian Mountains, and is 
are : *' Methods of Ethics ” and “ Princi- range running ea.st and west clo.so to tlic traversed from south-oist to north-w'est 
pies of Political Economy.” Mediterranean shore, and containing by the Oder. Coal is plentiful in the 

SIDNEY, ALGERNON, b. 1 G22, oxeented M ulhaceu (1 1 ,670 ft.), the lughest peak of soutli-oust, and zinc and lead are abundant. 
1C83 ; a grand-nephew' of Sir riiilip Sidney. Spain. (2) The Sien-a Nevada of Cali- Sheep-rearing is carried on extensively, 
He joined the Parliamentarians, was foruia runs north and south behind Ban but ne.arly half the population are en- 
wounded at Marston Moor, ami held I'Yancisco for 450 miles. Mount Whitney gaged in industrial pursuits. Breslau, the 
various appointments of importance under (15,000) is its chief peak, and the quartz capital, has a university, and its trade In 
the Commonwealth. Be resided in Franco formatioiLS yield the gold for which Cali- grain and wool is Tcry great; population 
for the first years of the Ile-storation, hut fornia is famous. about 4.200,000. 

was induced to return on a free pardon by SIGNALLING is the process of conveying SILHOUETTE, an tmtliue drawing of a 
OharltM II. lie was subsequently sum- information by sight or sound to a distant profile, filled in with a black or dark 
pected of political intrigues with FraTU'C, observer. An international code of signals colour, 'nie copy may be made by 
and after the Bye Douse i’lot wius executed ha.s been adopted by the cliiof maritime following the outline of a shadow from a 
along with Russell, E.ssex, and Bownrd, nations for use at sea. It was devi.^ed by slnglo light, or may be cut direct with 
after a nominal trial by Jofl’reys. Sidney Captain M arry at, thenovelid.. The code is scLssors by a skilful person. The name is 
drew u]) for William Penn the constitution based on theu.se of fiags arranged under one derived from Etienne de Hillmuette, a 
of Pennsylvania, and amongst its pro- another. ScTnaplioro signals, comsisfing French miniskT of finance, in 1759, w'hoso 
visions were tlie ballot, uni v er.«al siiHrage, of combinations and arrangements of tlic Rchcraes were ho uihsucccssful and short 
and the abolition of capital punishment, positions of tw'O arms under one another sighted Unit the ]4ira.so d /n -SiY/wuertr cam* 
save for murder and trfca.sou. are suitable for u.se either on sea or land, to denote ehcapn&s.s and triviality. 

SIDNEY, SIR PHILIP, b. 1554, d. 1.586, I VeascLs are bound to indicate their move- SILK. The cultivation of the .silk-worm 
a nephew’ of Queen Elizabeth’s favoiarite, I menta during fog or snow by sounding and tlio manufacture of silk from the fine 
the Earl of I^’icester, w’as a refined, cul- 1 bells or siren.s to prevent eo]lisiori.s. The thread of which its cocoon is formed was 
tured, and cliivalrousgentlemHiqwho.'^c life Moi-so system of signalling by long and practised in China for many centuries 
refleeted both the ardour of mcdimval short tla.shcs of light is u.sed in the Navy before tlio Christian Era. Daring the 
knighthood and the generou.s refinement during the night, with a secret cod<*. reign of Ju.stiuian (550 A.D.) tw'o I’ersian 
of the renaissance. Uc w’as the friend of Morse sy.slem, which is practicall.v the monks brought from China to Constanti- 
the ]ioct Spen.scr, and liimself was a true "dot and dash” system of ordinary nople a number of eggs 6e<TPted in a hollow 
poet, {is Ills soiiucis b(?ar witness. Bin telegraphy, is adapted for military cane. They had watched the operations 

” Astronhel and Stella” is a poetical purpcwe.s, certain movements of a flag of silk maldng in the East, and were abls 

account of his fruitless love for i’enelope denoting a * * dot ” and others a ** tia.sh.” to superintend the first silk weaving 
Devoreux, atid like all his writings. It SIGNET, THE, was one of the Beak industry in Constantinople, and so to 
finds an added c'l erM i)i its close relation formerly required to give validity to a introduce it Into the West. The silk- 
to llie poet’s own life. Ho was mortally royal grant. A w’airant first received th.e worm thrives best on the leaves of tlie 

woundn l in tin? attack on Zutphen in the signet seal, then the privy Real, and fin.'dly white mulberry, a tree which does not 

Netiieriauils, and his last chivalrous act the great seal. The civs of solicitors in sulTcr to any great e.'ttcnt from the loss of 
of giving to a wounded man his own Scotland knowm as ” Writers to the its loaves. These are j)lucked and placed 
draught of water reprc.senta tiuly the Bignet,” are so named because they were in bove.s for the worms. After some of 
beauty of bis character. formerly employed in the royal Bcrvico to the cocoons have been sele<’.tc.d for hatch- 

SIDON, an ancient .seaport town of prepare w-arrunts .and grants. ing, the rest are slightly roasted to destroy 

Phoenicia on the eastern coast of the SIGN-MANUAL, THE ROYAL, i.s the fhe worm. They are' then washed, and 
Mediterranean. In classical times it was signature of the sovereign applied to all the ends of the threads of several cocooni 
faiuou.s for its royal puiplo dyes, its glfAss, documents before they are scaled with the picked up by a brush and tw'i.sted into 
and its line linen. It dfx-lined in im- privy or the great seal. raw silk. The thread is joined up to other 

portance after the fall of Rome and the SIKHS, THE, originally a religious sect lengths, the natural gumminess provi^ng 
rise of Mohammedanism, but its former founded in the 15th century in the Punjab, a suflicient junction, and then wound on 
commercial greatnws may be gathered near Amritsar, which has since been the a circular frame. The fibre ia passed 
from its frequent mention in Old headquarters of iiicir religion. During through fine apertures to clean it and 
Testament hi.story along wdth its Bister the 18th century they organised them- make it unifonn in thickness. It Is now 
city of Tyre. selves as a military i)ower, and ultimately ready for asc, but its stoutness is often 

SIEMENS, SIR WILLIAM, b. in possessed an army of 120,000 men trained increased at this stage by doubling. 
Germany, 182;i, d. 1883 ; became a to arms by European methods under There is necc.s.sarily much w’a.sto silk, and 
British subject in 1859, and acted as French ofiicers. In 1846 they broke their this is now utilised to form silk yarn and 
manager of the firm of Siemens Brothers, treaty wdth the British by cros.sing the fancy threads. About 40 per cent, of the 
Buperintending himself the construction of river Sutlej. Sir Hugh Gough defeated whole supply of raw Bilk conics from 
marine and overland telegraphs. Ilis own them at Mudki, and stormed their camp China, and 80 f)cr cent, from Itely. 
researclies in mckillurgy led to the appli- at Firozeshah in company with Sir Henry Franco is the grea^t silk manufacturing 
catioD of his discoveries to the manu- Hardingc. Sir Henry Smith defeated a country, but the industry is carried on 
facture of steel. He superintended the second force of Sikhs at Aliwal, and Gough extensively in the English Midlands, 
construction of the 1‘ortruah Electric and Hardinge finally routed them at Leek, Staffordshire, is famous for it* silk 
Tramw’ay, thus first utilising electi'icity Sobraon. In the treaty signed at Lahore, dyeing, and especially for its peculiarly 
for locomotion in these islands. His much of the Punjab, as well as Caslimcro glossy, black silks. 

attention was by no means confined to and some of the hill country, wore ccfled SlLK-Cf^TTON, a silky fibre obtained 
electrical and metallurgical research, for to Britain. War broke out again in 1848, from the seed-pods of the Bonibax and 
among his other inventions are a water when, after the indecisive battle of other allied trees. It is too .short and 
meter, a bathometer for taking ocean Cliiliian walla, Gough effectually crushed soft to be spun into yarn, but its elasticity 
depths, and a process for electro-gilding, the Sikhs at Gujerat. The Punjab was makes it ciniiienlly suitiible for stuffing 
also a cheap method of gas manufacture annexed, and so completely did the Rikhs pillows, etc., for which it is largely used 
for heating purpo-ses, such as glass melting, settle down under British rule, that in the in Holland. 

SIERRA LEONE, one of tlie four British Indian Mutiny a few years later they SILVER, one of the precious metals, li 
Colonies in West Africa, was ceded to rendered great service in its suppression, obtained chiefiy from ores which also coo* 
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tidln loaci. In this form rich deposits arc i 
found In the Western States of North 
America, yielding an annnal ontiiut of j 
over twelve millions aterliug. The ores 
of Mexico, which yield almost os much 
silver as those of tr.« U.S., are a stilpliide 
of silver known as argentite. Norway, 
Saxony, and Austria produce over two 
million.^ annually, and an equal amount 
is obtained from A ustralian and Tasnianisin 
ores. ] o all oases the process of separation 
is commenced by beating the ore into a 
fine mud from which the metal is taken up 
by various chemical proces.ses. Tlie rapid 
increase in the output of Amcricaii mines 
during the last 25 years lias lov,'e.red the 
price of silver, tlic value of nn ounce 
falling from 3a. in 1893 to 2a. in 1 902. An 
alloy of silver and copper, corLsisting of 
thirty-seven parts of silver to three of 
copper, La employed for Uie llriti^b. coiria:.'e, 
and Uie same standard is used for hall- 
marked silver, f^ilver does not i)erish by 
exposiu '0 to the pure atmosphere, but it 
tarnishes readily owing to the existence of 
sulphur in the smoUe that taint? the air 
of a hou.so. * 

SIMEON, CHARLES, />. 17r.o. d. 18:50 : 
a devoted Evangelical rnini.ster ainl 
eminent prc.aclier. Educated at Cam- 
bridge, he was made a f ellow of King\s 
College in 1782, and in tlie year following 
presented to the living of Trinity Churcli, 
Oainhridge, which lie held till his 
de.'«.th. l.ut his inllncnce spread rdl ovf r 
England, an<i he took a h'nding part in 
founding the Church Mis.Monary Sofioty. 
His published serinon.s. which minilicr 
more than 2d()(>, liad immense in- 
fluence. 

SIMEON STYLI TES. d. 459 A.n., an 

ascetic Syrian monk wiio fur thirty years 
Jived on *a pillar to'r. stj/ios) near Antioch, 
practising rigid au.steritic.s aim iireacln'ng 
during tlie day to the crowd.? whom his 
fame alt riveted*. (Sec PHlar Sail Us.) 

SIMILE, a figure of sjieoch in which a 
description i.s made vivid by the intro- 
duction of a coiupari.'^ion or resembhmee ; 


e.g. 

“And every soul, it pa.s.sed me by, 
Like the whizz of my cross-lmw.*’ 
SIMLA, a station on the souttiern .•'loiic 
of the lliiual.iy.'is, 170 rtiilc.«4 north of 
Delhi, which fornw the hoa.!-()U:irtcrs of 
the Indian (iovcrnincnt in the hot season. 
It stand.s 700G feet aliovc the sea. amid 


magniticeiit forests of oak ami cvfircss. 

SIMNl^ LAMBERT, was a youth wlio 
was trained to impecsouate the young 
Earl of Warwick, a Yorki.st claimaut of 
the English tlirouo in the reign of llciu-y 
YII. Simnel was caf»tnro<l, and made 
a scullion in the royal kitchen, the true 
Earl ijeing show’n publicly to the people 
of I..ondon. 

SIMON MAGUS, or SIMON THE 
SORCERER, had a con.siderablo reputation 
as a magician in Bamaria during the early 
days of the Christian Church. When the 
apostles visited Samaria to confirm the 
csonverts of Philip, Simon endeavoured by 
bribery to persuaiie them to ennfer special 
gifts of miraculous power ujion him, a 
request which drew* down the condcni- 
iiation of St. I’eter. Hence the crime of 
buying and selling spiritual olVices or 
benefices for profit is called 

SIMOOM, the general name of all tliase 
suffocating winds that blow outward from 
tijc Sahara. In West Africa it is known 
as tile harmattan^ in Algeria and ilorocco 
as the shume^ and on crossing over to 
Spain it becomes tlie solano, while in 
ERypt It takes the name it Aamjun, “ fifty,” 
Mcause it usually blou-s at intervals 
aunng fifty days, from April to .June. 
Ahe wind is charged with small dust and 
ophthalmia, especially in 
iunla, where it goes by the name of sMp, 


In Italy the same wind is known as the 
sirocco^ but In its passage across the 
Miiditerranean it becomes damp, W’hiist 
retaining its heat and tine dust. 

SIMPLON, a much used pass from 
SwitzerliiMd to Italy, made famous by the 
remarkable road constructed over It 
(1800-6) by Napoleon. By cutting, 
tunnelling, and buttressing, the extreme 
gradient w:is reduced to 1 in 13. A rail- 
way tunnel, 12 miles in lengUi, W’as opened, 
February, 1905, after the occurrence 
of hot .‘?]irings in the boring had caused 
(November, 1901,) a temporary cessation 
of operations. 

SIMPSON, SIR JAMES, h. at Bathgate, 
1811, d. 1870, the son of a baker, entered 
the univer.-.ity of Edinburgh a.s a medical 
student and took ids M.I>. at the age of 
tweiity-o!»e. He was appointed to the 
chair of Midwifery in 1840, and in this 
position greatly advanced the scientific 
treatment of obstetric cases. His most 
rcTuarkable contribution to tlie advance- 
mciit of medical practice was his dis- 
covery of the value of chlorojorm as an 
aiirc.stliciic. 

SIMS, GEORGE ROBERT, 5. in T.ondon, 
1847, one of the most popular playwriters 
and journalisLs of the day ; found it a hard 
task to get a start in journ.'ilism. being 
iiampereil by a lucrative po.-ition in the 
f5ity. His < ontributions it) the Rrjcrre. 
under the name of ** Daconet,” uro well 
known. Among his plays are ** Crutcli 
and Tooth ‘‘ The Lights of London,” 

‘‘ In the Hunks.” 

SIN, is that in man wUieli estranges him 
from, or puta him at enuiity with God, 
Kctice arises the Christian idea * >" the 
necessity of a Redeemer who saves man 
from the cuilt and power of sin. Original 
sin Is dcliiicd a.s the corruption of man’s 
nature so that his will inclines naturally 
towards evil from his Inrth. Christian 
napti.sm Is a sacramental regeneration or 
now-birth from tl-Ls .state of original sin, 
to a state of grace. The Catholic practice 
of Confession led to the development of 
a minute classification of sins into sins of 
omission and of coiniuis.sion, voluntary 
and involuntary sins, sins of iuiirniity, 
mortal, and venial sin.s; and modicDval 
literature contains frequent allusions to 
the poven deadly sin.?, as in the i>rocession 
of tlie seven sins in '^penscr’.s Faery 
Queeiie, l*ook I,, Canto IV., where pride, 
vanity, idlcnes-s. gluttony, av.irice, envy, 
and wrat,l» arc portrayed. In so far as 
all religions appear to seek modes of 
avertincr the wrath of a higher power, 
either by sacrifice or by mysterious rites, ; 
it may be said that some idea of sin enters 
into all roU.gious. 

SINAI, is a peak in the mountainous 
peninsula of Final which lies between the 
two gulfs that fonu the northern extremity 
of the Red Fca. There are three peaks of 
over 6.000 feet in height, and each is 
claimed as Uie mountain on which tlie law 
wa.s delivered to Moses. Tradition has 
fixed on lilount Catherine (Jebcl Musa), 
however, at whose foot stands the , 
monastery of Ft. C atherine, and ut whose 
sumiuit is a little pilgrim chiurch. The 
many caves in this di.strict were formerly 
the .abode of anchorites or Uennits. 

SIND or SCINDl^ a province of India 
witliiii the Tresidency of Bombay, 
occupying the flat country about the 
lower course of the Indus. A belt of 
fertile laud t)ordcrs the river, whose floods 
so enrich it that it produces two Imrveste 
annually. To Uic cast stretchi's the Tlnir, 
a dc.-ert of moving sand. The capital is 
Karachi, a sea-port, which tlic government 
liurbour works have done much to im- 
prove. The Indus Valley Railway from 
Karachi has developed the commercial 
▼aloe of the proviuce. 


SIR-EATERS, men who attended 
funerals for the purpose of eating a pio<. e 
of bread and drinking a cup of ah- tlwt 
was placed on the bier. They tticu <it;- 
clarod that they had, by this action t .d.cn 
upon themselves the sins of the dn <“,i i < 1 . 
who would not, therefore, be r«ntir.( hi 1 
to wolk the eartli as a glioot. '.i'/ie 
cu.=stom \va.s once common in tl*c c jumics 
bordering on Wale?, 

SINECURE, on ofljee v.-itliout 
bllities but yielding rcvomie. A I oncticc- 
or living without any cure of l- Miown 
in Ecclesiastical Law as a sinei tin-, hut 
sinecure rectories were aboUsiu-l ..n'.i.g 
the first half of the IDth century. >' ■ . * r 
ment sinecure oliicc.? were f' . ; .^ rly 
numerous, end one. t!.a t -u 
Hundreds,” stilJ Lj 

their nominal stewanhhip a men.i'Lr < £ 
Parliament is able to Tsc.-\te liis t<- ii. 
Chiltern Hundreds.) 

SINGAPORE. Refer to /nr><r. 

SINON, in Greek legemJ, a coudn of 
Odysseus, whom he accompa'iic i to 
Troy. Having permitted l inim*!: lo ho 
taken prisoner, ho persuade:’, the I ms 
to admit the wooden hor-g, fuJi of hr. 'ey 
warrioi'S, into the citadel, li;* iy»mc U 
proverbial for a trcach&rous dc-crier 
from the enemy. 

SIPHON, a bent tu’oe h iving o: n arm 
.sliorter than the other, u'-;ed for drawing 
off liquid from one vesi^cl into am.uhcr. 
The tube Is tilled with liquid, the short ..vm 
is placed in the vc5.sel to bo emplic 1 , -ind 
a flow of liquid imnietliatoly cn^iic-^. if 
the tw'o arms were of the same Irnuth the 
presstme of Hjo atino.?phfro at the tw o (-tids 
of tijc tube would Lot only be cq’.ial. btit 
have the .same effect. 1 '.r.t the anus bcirg 
unequal in length, the pvc?.mrc of ibe 
atmosphere at the end cf tl.o Ion .- arm hus 
to support a longer coluniu of liquid than 
that at tlie bead cf the shonor .arm. 
Jlonco the pi'C'-surc nvailablc fur leap- 
ing the liqu.d iu the long erm i.-i Ic tiaui 
that available lot p isli'h'g the hhutid 
up the short arm and down r.hc long 
one. • 

SIR, "Ith the Chri'-thiTi mi!)..-' m I 
surname is now’ only used Lri spc.id: i f 
knight? and b.nroncta. It is a c outr ih.u 
of the French ” seigneur ” (L. and 

j was (orntcrly mmdi \ised in , -peat in.' of or 
to clergymen. ” FL**e.” an ol 1- r forns, 
was exchisively re.'Crved f.ir addrc-ui.tg 
royalty, but is now obrolclc. 

SIRDAR, a word signifying ” chief.'* 
used in .Mohammedan count riis for 
a commander-in-chief, and hence \jscd 
to designate the I’.ritLsh ofijc'er iu 
commami of the E jvptian armv. 

SIREN, an instrument which produces 
a music'al note by checking and lihc'r.ding 
alternately a strong current of air I'uou.rh 
a nozzle, by a revolving disc piev^ « d w iih 
holes. A.S each hole piuv-c? the noiv.di-. li.e 
air is liberated and tlion shut off inuh Ti e 
next hole pa.sscs. In most siit’s b.e 
bl!\st cau.se3 the revolution of I’.c 
and the height of the note in ^ro a-e- v irn 
the power of Hie bl.’st. IKi.cc t \ 
of the instrument in d.ctmninu'.g ;‘.c 
vibration n\imbrT of c;u'u note. 

SIRENS. THE, sca-nyntph.-: w:a. - '■(p 

alluringly us to cnricc to uc-::.. nil 
sailors who drew nc ir t’uir i.d.irid ii.o 
: .south-wc£,t point of Tt.i’.y. l i; - 
leaped their enticcnuTit by sic,;’ • t ,c 
ears of liis men wii'i wax utiJ 1 'I 
: ?oIf to the mast, th’phc’i ’, wuli i i .tc, 
j provided a more winTiing ^pl)l uu- the 
I .\rgoaaut? wdiom lie accompanit i ia I'u'ir 
quest of the Golden I'lnw, in i Jii« .'^uv 
chagrined ;it tiiis dcfVa.f, ca-t ihcmsidves 
Into the sc.i and were turned into rocks. 

SIROCCO or SCIROCCO. a scor hing 
wind from the African dcso ls, th.iti)low3 
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over tlie norUiern coastg of Africa, and 
is experienced at certain seasons in 
Italy. Kidly, and Malta. 

SISERA, the captain of the host ** of 
Jaliin, king of Canaan, from whose 
oppreM'^iona Israel was delivered by 
Dei'orali nnd Barak. Sisera was treacher- 
ously slain by Jael, a Kenite woman, while 
ash op in her tent after hla escape from the 
battle, f .Judges iv. and v.). 

SISTER DORA. See Pattison, Dorothy, 
SI3TINE CHAPEL. THE, one of the 
mo-st friinou.s of the chapels of the Vatican, 
y/as hi Jilt by Pope Sixtus IV. in 1473, and 
iti^ walls wen; adorned by Michael Angelo, 
who was assisted by other Florentine 
paiiiter.s. 11 is work on the celling of tiie 
rhapd is beyond description ; numbcrles.s 
groups and subjects, each a ma.sterpiece in 
itseit, disyilay the genius of their author in 
the trji.itmcnt of human subjects taken 
from s.'rii)t.ural or classical sources. 

SISYPHUS, In cla.ssical mythology, is 
said to Imvo been cruel to travellers and 
to have angered Jove. In the nether 
world lie was doomed to perform the 
omJlcss task of rolling up a hill a heavy 
fctoric, whii.'h as soon as it reached the top 
alwavs roiled down again, 

SIVA, or SHIVA, a Hindu deity who was 
orlgiiudiy regarded in Hinduism as the 
r)(;s trover, but to whom in the popular 
Hinduism of to-day Is ascribed creation 
t^nd ropToducUou as well as destruction. 
llrohina.') 

SIX ARTICLES, THE. a statute passed 
in tl.o reign of Henry VIXL, 1539, to 
sci'Uic ujilfonnity of doctrine In tlie 
J'lnLdisfj CJiurch. ' 'I'lie statute was an 
arhitrary inciisuro of the king’s, and was 
itdriideii to show his dislike of certain 
Luth'-ran doctrines. The six articles in- 
■ sisted uporj were ("I) Transuhstantiatiou, 
C'J ) t Lo V, ilhliolding of the Chalice from the 
hiily. (Z) ti.o celibacy of priests, (4) the 
satw: dy of religious vows, the necessity 
of nuncnlar confession, (G) the mainte- 
na’ico of private masses. 

SI35AR, “ a hcholar of a college In 
t'.iniluvlgc! who pays lower fees than a 
yjcavam/r or ordinary studei^i ” (Skent). 
Forni.-rly, sizars performed certain menial 
t’nifli as WMiting upon the Fellows 
at talilc; but su’li duties are no longer 
e.N.'o (''i! from them, 

SKALD, an old Noi’so name for a poet, 
Frui'tiH'iiis (}£ .^k.jldic jioetry arc preserved 
in Ilio saga.N and they treat chiefly of the 
Ijeroii’ deeds of the chieftains whose 
patronage thev rnjoved. 

SKEAT, WALTER WILLIAM, 6. 1858, 
had a l-rilliant career os a mathematician 
before he g.ave himseil up to the study of 
Burly Bnrli.sh. He was the first to hold 
the ])ost of Professor of Anglo-Saxon 
at C.ainbridge. His works on Early 
F.ngli,-h are of gresit value. He has done 
mui-h to ]) op 111 a rise his favourite study. 

SKERRYVORE, the most prominent 
part of a roof lying about 24 miles west of 
Iona. Previous to 1844 few years had 
pa^Jsed w'ithout one wreck at least on this 
reef, whif.-h is about 8 miles long. In 1844 
a lighthou.se, 140 feet higii, begun in 1838, 
wa.s finished by Alan Stevenson, and now 
send.s its light a distance of 20 miles over 
the sen, 

SKU]^, a small carnivorous quadruped 
of the size of a rabbit, found chiefly in the 
fur-hunting districts of Canada. It is 
valuable because of its fur, which is of a 
glossy black with lines of white. The 
sktink protects itself from attack by the 
sudden emission of a most foul-smelling 
fluid secreted in its anal glands, the effect 
of wiiich is disagreeable even at a distance I 
of several hundred yards. 

SKYE, the largest island of the Inner 
Hebrides, is separated from Inverness- 
■hire by a narrow and tortuous channel . ' 
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Loch Oorulsk, gloomy and impressive, and 
Glen eiigachan, tlie grandest of Scottish 
glens, are well-known to tourists In Skye. 
Tlie islanders arc poor and win their liveli- 
hood from the sea, or in sheep-farming. 
Portree, on the east, tJio chief village, 
is a place of call for the West Coast 
Steamers. 

SLANG, fa the name given to the use of 
words wliich are not to bo found in a 
standard dictionary. Almost all pro- 
fessions, trades, and daises use slang 
terms, and wdien these become sufficiently 
familiar to society in general, they tend to 
become standardised and arc ultimately 
atamjied with Oic mark of approval by 
inclusion in a dictionary. Some know- 
ledge of Stock Exchange slang is necessary 
to understand a financial newspaper. 
Kipling’s best stories abound In military, 
engineering, and naval slang. Gipsy 
dialects, Yiddish, and the slang of vaga- 
bonds and thieves are a source of ex- 1 
pressivo terms. The most prolific source | 
of slang, how’ever, Is America, where the 
amartne.sa and bustle of the Yankee find.s 
expression in Uie extravagant use he 
makes of exaggerations and striking 
terms. 

SLATE, Is a form of clay, lust as marble 
is a form of chalk. It is highly fissile, and 
may often be cleft Into ** slates ” of quite 
delicate thinness. The Korth Wales 
quarries yield the well-known blue slate 
used for roofing, and the Cumberland 
groon slate fa much sought after for its 
pleasing colour, although it is coarser and 
more expcn.slve than the Welsh sl.ate. 
A considerable supply of cheap roofing 
slate comes from America. Scdiool slates are 
made of WeLsh slate, which is also largely 
used for clock cases, and mantel-picccs. 
For this latter purpose it is polished to 
reseml)le marble. 

SLATE CLUB, a benefit club formed 
annually for support in sickness and for 
providing a “lump sum’’ at Christinas. 
Its name is due to the fact that each year 
end.s, as It W'ero. with a clean slate ; for 
the funds in hand at the end of the yejjr 
are “shared out’* among the members, 
and the club ceases to e.xist. 

SLAVERY. See Abolition of Slavery, 
SLAVS, a branch of the Indo-Kuropoan 
or Aryan family of people, like the Teutons, ! 
the Celts, and the Roman nations. They 
occupy the eastern part of Eurot>o under 
the national names of Ku.ssiuns, I'oles, 
Bohonuan.s or Czech.s, Serbs and Bul- 
garians. Their languages are more highly 
iuticcted than the kindred ones of the 
Teutons and the Latin races, and show less 
variation from the original Aryan language. 
It is estimated that there are about 
100,000,000 Slavs in Euroi»e. 

SLEEP and SLEEPING SICKNESS. See 
Med, Diet. 

SLOANE, SIR HANS. 6 . in Ulster 10(50, 
d. in Chelsea 1753 ; was a great student of 
natural hlstorv and an eminent doctor. 
He succeeded Sir Isaac Newton as 
President of the Royal Society, and his 
museum and library formed the nucleus 
for the commencement of the liritish 
Museum. His herbarium is now ex- 
hibited at the Natural History Museum, 
and the Botanical Gardens which he gave 
to the Society of Apothecaries ore still to 
bo seen on the Chelsea Embankment. 
Amonument to his memory is prominent 
feature in the enclosure of Onclsea old 
church. 

SLOTBL a tree-dwelling animal, native 
to Central America, wliich seldom comes 
to the ground, but lives entirely on Hie 
vegetation afl’orded by the trees. Its legs 
and claws are long, and it hangs on the | 
branches in a suspended posture, its body i 
being nnderneaHi. Its greenish colour, due 
to a Ueben parasitic on its fur enables it 


Bmi. 

to escape detection among the foliage of 
the trees, and its name significantly 
denotes its inactive disposition. 

SLOYD, is a Swedish name for a system 
of wood-work followed in the schools of 
Sweden and I'inland and now used with 
various modifications in very many 
schools in the towns of Grejit Britain, 
Besides the practical value of u knowledge 
of the use of tools, of the naiuro and uses 
of various kinds of timber, and of ineiboda 
of construction, there fa in SJoyd the 
educational value of manual work duly 
graded. Tliis value lies in tlie develop- 
ment of the active constructional instincts 
of the boy, which lie dormant in the old 
fashioned “ bookish ” system that con- 
tented Itself with schooling him in the 
three K’s. The Swedish word sloyd is 
cognate with the Knglisli siriijht, and 
denotes “ sleight ’’ or dexterity of hand. 

SLUYS, a town by the sea in the south 
of llollaiiii, near which w’as fought a 
famous sea-fight in 1340, when the 
English defeated the French. 

SMEATON, JOHN, h. 1721, near Leeds, 
d. 1792, a great eflgincer, wiiose name is 
rendered famous by the Eddystone Light- 
house, wliich he built in 175()-l>, and which 
stood for 120 years, until it was removed 
becau.s 0 its rock foundations w'cre being 
undermined. Among Smeaton's ether 
works were Ramsgate h:irb{>nr, the fold- 
stream bridge; over the ’J'weed, and the 
Forth and Clyde Cuniil. He was an 
authority on the inacliinery of mills and 
on engines, and was a J clUnv of the Koyoi 
Society. 

SMILES, SAMUEL, h. 1812 at Hadding- 
ton, d. ]!t04, was ciluciited as a medical 
practitioner, but. taking to literature, ho 
became editor of a L*‘ods nowspajicr. 

! Subsequently he was opj'ointed secretary 
of a yorksl.ire railway company, and in 
18.54 became secretary of Die South 
Eastern Kailwa)'. Having formed a 
friendship with (Tcurge. Stcjilienson in 
Yorkshire, he uiuh;rtook to write hfa life. 
Lnc’onraged by his mccesa he wrote hfa 
famous “ Self lloIf>,” and folk»w**d tiifa up 
by a large number of interesting l«io- 
gfaphical works on the lives of Jingineers 
and men of mark in the indubtrial world. 
All these works are written to illustrate 
the worth of Kclf-educatiou, intcgTity, and 
jicrsever.inco. 

SMITH, ADAM, b. at Kirkcaldy, 172.3, 
d. 1720, the fiiuioiis autlior of “'I lie 
WealUi of Nations,” established by this 
work the treatment of political ec'onomy 
as a separate brancli of knowledge. He 
was educated at (.ihtsgow I’niversity, and 
Balliol College, Oxford, and as a travelling 
tutor to the Duke of I’.uce'leuch he joined 
in the intellexAual life* of Biiris, HLs tiook 
la a fcarU«s exT’Osition of the economic 
soundness of I'reo ’irade. It contained 
too much dastructivo critiefam to be a 
systematic treatise on political economy, 
but, when the stress of the N aiiolconic Wars 
had passed, it found numberless admirers 
and did a great deal towards forming the 
body of OT»inion that csDihlfahed i'reo 
Trade in this country. 

SMITH, CAPTAIN* JOHN, 6. in Lincoln- 
shire, 1580, d. 10.31, an adventurer, 
student, and writer, who served in the Low 
Countries, fought os a pirate in the 
Mediterranean, escaped from slavery In 
Turkey, and fought against the Spaniards 
at sea. In 1005 lie joined an expedition 
to Virginia and helped to found James- 
town. He was saved from Indian 
treachery by Pocahontas, an Indi.sn 
princess, and became president of the 
colony. Ills literary work-s are autobio- 
graphical, and are extremely interesting. 

SMITH. GEORGE. 5. in London, 1840, 
d. 1876 ; a great authority on Assyrian 
antiquities. He began life as an engraver* 
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but tl)o extent of bi? studies nud know- 
ledge gained him a post at the British 
Museum. ITe did a great deal both in 
excavating Assyrian ruins and in de- 
ciphering the in.-;crii)txOns there found. 
Including the Ciinlda*an account of the 
Deluge. 

SMITH, JAMES AND HORACE. See 

Rejected Addresses. 

SMITH, JOSEPH. See Mormons. 

SMITH, SYDNEY, b. 1771, d. 1815, is 
now chiefly romoinhered as a wit, but was 
in Ilia day also a groat advocate of social 
redorma. Kdueated at Winchester and 
Oxford, he resided afterwards In Edin- 
burgh for six years, and was one of tiie 
h>undorj of Uio Edinburgh Rrvieic. I'or 
twenty years he was rector of the small 
Yorkshire parish of Koston, and here lie 
■ATote and worked In comparative se- 
clu.don. Subset picntly ho hecnino a canon 
of St. I'anI’s Cathedral, and ho took at 
once a prominent [lositlon among the 
iitorary men of ** the town ” as a lecturer, 
conversationalist, and occasional writer, 

SMITH. THE RIGHT HON. W. H.. b. In 
Condon, 1825, d. 18'.)1 ; was educated at 
Puvistock Scliool, and in lime took Ids 
lilutro in tlie llourishijig business (of 
vV. H. Smith & Sons) founded by hLs 
father in 17U2. To aucceas Iti bu:iirn’..sH he 
added success in j'oUtlcs, becoming a 
Oabinet Mircst-er tune years after entering 
.Parliament. He was made f irst Lord of 
'..ho Admiralty in 1877, and Icailor of t.ho 
Mouse of Coiumons in 1887, a position he 
icld till hi.s death, 

SMITH, WILLIAM, b. in Oxfords, hire, 
17150, d. ls;v.), one of the originators of the 
modern science of Geology in I'.nglaiiU, 

i. nd the author of the flri-'t Geological jMap 
■ •f England. Ho was h eur\c.vor and 

nglnccr, and took up the study of geology 
: s a hobby. 

SMITH, WILLIAM ROBERTSON, b. in 

."'coiUiiid in 181G, d. IHtM, a great oriental- 
ist and Old 'I’estanicnt critie, was educated 
at Aberdeen, aiul elected to the chair of 
Jlebrcw at tlsc i’rec Church College in that 
city, llis article on “ I’.ililo ” in the Eucy. 
Tlrit. provoked great alarm among the 
i'ree Churen As.sembly, at'd he was put on 
trial for hertisy, but acquiltcl. ifub- 
t'.jcpienily he was removed from l.ds chair 
because of a somcwdiat daring article on 
•.no “ Mebrew Language,” jfe tlicn 
;oined I’rof. liayiies us joint editor of the 

j. ’ncy. Dm., and after hi.s colleague’s death 
t )ok the eilitorship alone. Be held the 
Adam’s i>r.ifcssor,shi]) of Arabic nt 
Cambridge from 1SS9 until his death. 

SMITH, SIR WILLIAM SIDNEY, b. 

1 7(^4, (/. 1840, gained a commission in the 
Ti ivy for bravery at the battle of Cayie 
S’,. Vincent in 1*780, and rose rapidly in 
t le service. lie was one of the most 
a dive commanders cdl through the 
Napoleonic Wars, but his <.lntios lay chiefly 
it the Master!! Mediterranean. Li 1799 
ho captured the I'rcnch chips co-operaling 

N!ij)()l(?an’s attack on .Acre, and then 
Tiirew hiuisclf into the town, wliich he 
d 'fended so elloctively that Napoleon 
3 iscd the siege and abandoned his 

ins, 

SMITHFIELD. originally an open field 
mitaide the w.alls of London, ii.<ed for 
g tines, tills, and fairs. Here in the reign 
< ! Henry I. the Ho.spitul and Church of 
•0. Bartholonu'w were foumled, both of 


Inch exist, the former as one of tl 
‘ ading modern liospitala, the latter, tl 
most beautiful Norman buhding 
' .ondon. In L‘5tl’> Wallace, the Si*otti.> 
P itriot, wa.s belieadcd here, and mar 
‘ "otestanta and Homan Catholit's we 
‘urned at the sUtko in the 'J'udor day 
pfo^ the place of execution waa estal 
gkl.Ki.*^ t>biirn. At Smlthfleld are no 
'•.Ubltsbea the London Contral Mei 


Market and the Poultry and Provision 
Market. The meat and provisions are 
brought by an elaborate system of under- 
ground railways from the various main 
lino goods station.s. 

SMOLLETT, TOBIAS GEORGE, &. m 

Dumbiirtonshire, 1721, d. 1771, a novelist 
and historian, the author of part of Hume 
and Smollett’s History of England, 
(Smollett was responsible for the years 
1089-1700), and of the tlirec w’cll kno\vn 
novels, ** Koderick Ilandom,” “ I'oregrine 
Pickle,” and “ Humphrey Clinker." The 
novels are suggestive of his own ex- 
periences. He w’as of good birth, and well 
educated, but he was dangerously addicted 
to bitter sarcasm, and was of that un- 
certain temperament which has kept so 
many literary geniuses on the brink of 
poverty. 

SMUGGLING the act of defrauding 
tl!e State by evading the recognised custom 
duties. Smuggling is, of course, most 
prevalent when the duties are high. In 
the 18th and early part of the Jyth century 
smuggling w'us rife, and the smuggler was 
often regarded as a po]iulnr l.ero if not a 
public benefactor. Witli the establish- 
ment of Free Trade smuggling almost 
ceased to be practised, tobacco being 
almost the onlv article wortli the rlaks. 

SMYRNA, the chief port of Asia Minor, 
is situated ut the head of a gull of the sumo 
name, which forms an arm of the Augean 
Sea. The town is built on an amphi- 
theatre of bills rlMiig from the head of the 
Gulf. It ia partly Turkish and partly 
European, but neifher part of the town is 
cleanly. Two railways run into the in- 
terior,' and bring to Smyrna tis'* agri- 
cultural products and fruits of the inland 
districts. It is also an important depot 
for 'J'urkey carj'f'ts. Smyrna is the sr.at of 
a Homan, Greek, ai.d American Arch- 
bishopric, and also the head quarters 
of a Turkish pro\incial governor; popu- 
lation about 20' >,(;()(). 

SNAKES, a class of reptiles akin to the 
lizard, found in most continental and 
tropical areas, but seldom in quite isolated 
ishinds. The I’ytlions of India, and the 
Eoas uitd Tre(?-Biiak(‘s of Central America 
are tropical snakes, unusually large, but 
not venomous. The Cobra, the Indian 
Sea-snake, the .American llattlc-snake, 
and the English Viper are venomous 
snakes, which, though not large, are dis- 
tinctly' dangcrou.s. Snakes swallow their 
I)rey whole, and digest it in a state of 
dormancy ; they freipiently cast their 
” slough,” or scaly skin, and it is said that 
they depend on their eonse of smell more 
Uuin on that of sight or hearing, both of 
which arc dull. The fangs of venomous 
snakes arc a pair of sharp teeth in the 
ufipcr jaw, communicating by’ ducts with 
jioison glands beliind the eyes. Q'ho 
lidlcss ey'es of tlic snake have led to the 
idea that snakes hiscinate their prey, but, 
on the other hand, the snake-charmers of 
the ICast appear to poss««s the power of 
intlnencing thc«o reptiles l>y music and 
motion. Deaths from snake' bite in India 
occur as frccpirnUy as I in lO.dOO of the 
impulation annually. The effect of tlie 
bite Is a p.araly^is of tlie nerve centres, and 
the l.cst immediato treatment is sucking, 
tiglit binding, and often cauterizing or 
amputation of t.he atlected limb. The 
mongoose, a small, Indian quadruped, and 
the Kt'cretary-bird of South .Africa arc the 
natural enemies of these reptiles, which 
they fearles.sly attack, however venomous 
they may be. 

SNEEZE-WOOD, the wood of a large 
and useful tree found in Capo Colony. It 
grows to a height of over bm feet, and the 
wood ia very hard ami durable, being proof 
against both the w’hlte ant and the ship- 
worm, The gawdust from It is very 


irritating to the nasal pa.ssage.^— lienee its 
name. 

SNOW is not frozen rain, likehail orslcct, 
but is the effect of fro.“t upon the v.aicr- 
vapour in the atmospliere. '.lie will- 
known hexagonal crystalline llov.fis of 
snow are the forms assumi.'d by the frozen 
moisture wliich crystallizes around the 
nuclei of dust present in tlie air. ’J he 
snow-fall in Great Britain ia s!i;/ht in com- 
parison writh that of contiiicntfil of 

the same latitude, a fact wliich i- due to 
the influence of the warm witcr.-. of the 
Atlantic. Snow-drifts in s).*b.etc: out- 
tings sometimes impede ndlwtjy tnibo, 
however, and tlie snow-jtlouu'h i.-s famiii'ir 
in country districts. Ihe perpetual 
existence of snow above the altlbnit of iLo 
” snow'-llnc ” of moui;tain.s is the oju:.-c oi 
glaciers, and tlie origin of rno.st of the iTcat 
rivers of th e world. 

SNOWDON. a comspicuons mountain in 
North Wales 3,500 ft. in hei-ht. Hr 
ia rendered easy by a railway, l ut the 
crags on tbe south-east, end the r.r.t ille 
edge of Grib Goch, afford 
Buffleient for tlie most daring n.o u.tnii ' tr. 

SNOW-SHOES are flat frame's on-, (red 
with a close network of hide, ami i to 
the foot to prevent the v. ecror fmnii 
sinking into the snow. I’liey ndiidr of a 
rapid skating motion, and i.re found ex- 
tremely useful on the snow-co-. cn-d 
prairies of Canada. 

SNYDERS. FRANZ, b. at Amaw.-[.. 

ir>7U, d. 1057, a Flemish painter or .m;U 
I life and animals. His reru'tventarioic; of 
'animals fighting arc remarkable fur t.hdr 
life and vigour. 

1 SOANE, SIR JOHN, b. at 175,". 

d. 18.37 ; the leading architect of Li:i time ; 

1 received his training at tlie lloyniA‘-’:i Icrny, 
and afterwards travelled abrortd to ‘.tudy. 
He held many public appointrut-nt ^ su-'h 
as architect to the Bank of En;:!:ind. the 
Department of Woods and I iuTi ts. e^.c.. 
and he designed many country nuin'^ions. 
Ho bequoa' aed his houBC in LincolT:’.- Inn 
Fields. London, '-d the art tro\-urcs 
therein to the nation. These form the 
“ Soane Museum,” 

SOAP is produced from fats by tl.e 
action of alkalis (pcta.'di or p Eat is 
melted in a copiper will\ the i lk.ihnc f-ochi, 
the addition of salt afterwar-l.- h-ud., to lie 
separation of the water from the soap, :.nd 
then the by-i>roduct ifycfrine i.s rcnioi ed 
alor^ with the si>cnt alkali. A fre^h 
boiling of the soap with new ” lye ” (^oila) 
completes the process, and h-aves the 
ready for subsequent tre.atment os cur.l, 
mottled, or tran.'^parent, accordin,;^ to il e 
kind required. Soaps made from ^'or.la. as 
here described, are known as‘‘hnr.l so' p-’.” 
those made from potash are " sdt/ soi.p.-.” 

BOBIESKl, JOHN, h. IC'Ji. J. im.'c, ; 
the hero-king of Poland, saved hi - country 
first from the Cossacks and Tart n’'-’.. and 
afterwards from the Turk:^. He v 
elected King In 1R7-4. and i:', H ' .'. c i 
a celebrated victory over li'.tiui.i 'r .rl- 
who were besieging Vienna. lL--str<’; 
efforts to reform hi- count^-y vs'.rc f'., - 
trated by the nobles. 

SOCIALISM is at presort a 1 ; 

idealistic thcori*?s wh.icli ;»'.m c, -:, r - l: 
the evils of the c.xistin'.: rv-'Kun of n,.;-..- 
tri.al competition nnd^r i o” ; .o • of 
; capitalists. Capitalists -.‘rvr i bv v • t - 
|e.arners are to be rcpLu’c.l by • 

, of workmen, who t o opi r.»b . • ly •- - i 

I common bi>ly of employ.'!-- • c- ■ . . *. 

'' A man would thus .‘-erve ri.c i o. 'y • i-- ; • : t-* 
j of which he was a iiictu!'<T r.- • i - ; • . • : 
the ompIoyA of a onpitaii-i p. ins 

jure got from the work he prt' .Ois i..-’ i 
i his paid workmen. The .“m-n n- of .'-u. h 
! co-operation would dcpt iid c-u t!’*» 

I character of the workers. 

1 SOCIETY OF FRIENDS. Poe Q ' e 
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SOCINIANSf those who hold the {^infons sun, the plancte are Mercury, the nearest, ^noer and Capricorn i^p^tiTely, and 
tauj^ht by LacUus and Faustus Socinus, Venus, the Earth, Mars, Jupiter, Saturn, these positions mark the turning points of 
undo and nephew, two Italian tlieologians Uranus and Neptune ; and of these the sun wlien it has reached its extreme 
who lived in the IGth century. They Jupiter is the greatest in size. Mercury the limits north and south of the equator. The 
regarded our Lord oa divinely endowed, least. The period of Kcplune’s revolution former is our mid-summer day, and the 
but denied Ills divinity, and maintained round the sun is 164 of our years, whilst latter our mid-winter day, 
that liumun reason w’ns the criterion of the the year of Mercury is 88 of our days. SOLYMAN, THE MAGNIFICENT, h, 

trutlr of religious dogma. Sociidanlam Is SOLDERS, alloys readily fused, which about 1490, d. 1566, the greatest of the 
now repreiented by Unitaricnism and are used for joining metals. 3 ’lumbers sultans of the Ottoman Turks, equally 
Kalionalisia. Both unde and nephew use an alloy consisting of one of tin to two famous as a law giver, reformer, patron of 
were men ef unblemished character, but of lead for joining lead piping. Iron arts, and conqueror. His greatest victory 
thtjy had to endure much pereecution. is " cemented ” by a solder of brass. Tw'o was at Mohacs, in Hungary, in 1526, when 

SOCRATES Ca-tes), b. at Athens about of silver to one of brass makes an excellent ho annihilated the Hungarian army, sub- 
470, d. 399 a great Athenian solder for silver, and gold is soldered with sequently annexing a great part of tlie 

philoKojilier, iho famous teacher of Plato, an alloy of variable proportions of gold, country. His fleets scoured tiie Mediter- 
and th(5 originator of a distinct school of silver, and copper. The use of hard ranean, l)ut failed to oust the knights of 
ethical idiiloriopliy. His predecessors in soldci-s for brass or copper is called brazing. St. .1 ohn from Malta, 
philosophy .aimed at discovering the laws SOLE, a flat fish of high market value, SOMALILAND, the corner of land 
of the natural universe, Socrates applied j caught chiefly in the North Boa. It is between the Gulf of Aden and the Indian 

himself to the .stndv of man. “ Virtue is I usually about twelve inches long. Its Ocean, on the ea.st coast of Africa. The 

knoulodi'f. vice is ignorance," sums up his upper side is brow'uish yellow with dark country ia subject to Abyssinio, except for 

main ctoctiiiU’., and he spent much of his patches. The fewon has spots instead tlie small proiectorattu reserved by Hritain 

time qut stioniDg, In public places, men of of patches, and is much less e.Hecmed as and Italy. The coast from 8* North 
repute, in order to convinco them of tlieir an article of food. Latitude to a point on the Gulf of Aden 

real ignoraii! 0. He was accused of intro- SOLECISM, any blunder in grammar or j 49** East Longitude is Hritish, tiie 
dnoiii” uew’ divinities and of corrupting speech, or any breach of the rules of good j boundaries being settled by treaty with 
tlm yontliful citizen*!, and was condemned behaviour in social life. Tlie people of Abyssinia and Hilly. A Mohammedan 
to di:ailj. Hedrank a poisonous draught Soli spoke very nido Greek, and the rising under the " Mad Mullah " in 1908 
of hcmkK'k in ili<? presence of liis friends, cultured Athenians branded similar was met by regular military operations, 
but his meniorv v.as enshrined in the offences as “ Solecisms,” that is, mistakis whic'h led, however, to no decisive engage- 
beautifu! portraits wc have of him in such as the folk of Soli would make. ment, unless General Egerton’s victory at 

rink)’s “ riifcdo ” and " Apology." SOLENT, THE, Is the name given to the .Hdbiilli, 1904, should prove to be so. 
Xenophon, anotlier of bis young friends, western half of Uie channel which scp.ira tea SOMERSET, one of the south-western 

wrote an iic'-onnt of him in his the Isle of Wight from llampsiiire. It is counties of England. Historically in- 

Meinor.ibilin.’’ rendered difficult of navigation for amull tercsting a.s the scene of Alfred's refuge at 

SODA WATER, an afirnted water con- craft by rapid tides. Athclney, and of Monmouth’s defeat at 

tai'iinc a small qnan! ity of bi-carbonate of SOLFATA'RA is Uie Italian name for a Bodgenioor, the county contain.^ many 
soda ill solution, 'iiic aeration is caused soufriere or eemi-extinct volcano, which pro-historic relics, and is rich in Homan 
by ('ll, living wafer with* carbonic acid gas, continues to emit gases and steam. At , remains, particularly at Path and Ilclicster. 
which j.^ very schihlo in water under the time that Mount rcko destroyed tlie Glastonbury is interesting as the former 
pn s.>iirr. Tiie relcr..-.e ('f the pressure is town of Bt. I'ierre in the terrible eVuptiou i scat of a Buxon M('iKi.stcry. 
i’ollov c i by the esenpe of the gas. of April, 1902, the famous Bcmfricre on the SOMERSET, rRCTECTOE, b. about 

iiODOk.*' AKD GO'.''' ORR AH, two of neignbonriug island of Bt. Viiu’cnt awoke 1 150!), d. 1.^52, the brother of .luuc Bey inour, 
the "cities of ilie jihan ” mentioned in ‘ from its long quicscamt condition, and 1 Ibe third wife of ilc nry VHI.., and motlicr 
Gruesis whu.se inliabitants were do j 2,000 people were destroyed. of Edward \T. lie was raised to the 

6ir.y(.Hi for t’u ir v. Aeeoniing i SOLFERINO, a village 20 miles north- peerage by Henry VUI., and became Duke 

to Ua htion the remains ef the.ic t itic.s west of Mantua, in the plain of Lombardy, of Bomerset in the Jollowinc reign. He 

wen* subim'r -‘d bi neath tlie watens of ! where tlie French defeated the Austrians acted a.s Trotector duriiig tlic greater port 

tl'*? Head Be.n I n' '-'’uio, gists regard this '■ in 1850. of Edward’s reign, but the sweeping 

fLi iinpo-sihlf . j SOLOMON, the son of Davivl and Path- changes of the Peformation movement 

SODOR AHD KAN, the name ghen to j ahoha, succeeded David on the Uirone of | caused him to bo unpopular, and ho was 
the lustiopric wlionc area (jf jurisdiction in | Lrael. During his peaceful forty years’ j Kopplunted by the Enrl of M arwick, who 
media' val i.ijiics extended over the Brottish ! reign the country reached its greate.'-l suct'ceded him as I’rotector with Uie title 
Hebrides and 1.1 ic Isle of Man. The word j territorial limits and its highest pr(»;pcrity. j of Duke of Northumberland. Bomerset 
Sodor is dern<jd from a Norwegian word I He built the 'Icmple at .Jerusalem, and i.s waso.xecuted in 1552 on achargeof treason, 
meaning " sontlicrn,’’ for the Hebrides ! stiil honoured iu the mysteries of Free- SOMNAMBULISM. Bee i/rd. IHct. 
were co'isidcrcd and named " Southern i masonry. His reputation for wisdom v.us SONATA, an elaborate conipositiuii in 
Liland.s " by the N orwegians. i not confined to the Jews, but is recognised I three or four movements u.suai!y for one 

SOFIA, or SOPHIA, tlie capital of i throughout Mohammedan countries." The ! instrument. Vocal music predominated 
Bulgaria since the constitution of that Pook>. of " l’ro\erbs ’’ and ** EcclesiaiAes’’ j up to tiic I7lh century, both in sacred 
principality as an indcjiendeut state under are almost certainly not the work of I music and in part songs and madrigals. 
TurLi-h suzer.iintv in 1878. It stands in j Bolomon, although tradition lias a.'^signed | Bul)sc»pieiitly, instrumental music de- 
a valley of the Balkans on the, main road ' them to him ; and the ** Wisdom of ; veluped, ami tlio sonata became a recog- 
from Constantinople to Vienna. Its | .k)!(.>nKm " in the Apocrypha is of a much nized fonn of compo.sition. Bee Ulofscry 
b'.i.iiness is chiefly iu wlnxit, live stock, and i later date. o/ Musircl Terms. 

hides ; population 67,000. SOLON, h. about 638, d. 5r»9 it.r., one SONNET, a rhyming composition of 

SOHO. (1) A district in London south greatest law givers of the world, fourti-en lines, embodying a single tbeiuc 

of Oxford Btrcet. It contains a large to Athens its wonderful constitution, or idea. The Italian, or original, form 

coktny of Italian and French cooks, A poet, merchant, and traveller, his first contained either four or fit c rhymes, and 

restiiuraut proprietors, waiters, tailors, and great deed for hi.s city was to gain for it was clearly divided into an oi’tave ftJio 
Bcrvaiiks. (2) A manufacturing suburb of the neighbouring isle of "Sea-girt Salamis.’’ first eight lines), and a sestet (the last six 
Birmingham, where James Watt, in The lower classes in Athens were sun’ering lines). Shakespeare and the Elizabethan 
partiif3rs!up with Jdatthew lioulton, pro- from the oi»pre.ssions of the rich arl«tooruts, sonnct>ecrs made a fice use of the soTinet, 
duned his improved steam engines, 1775- aod Bolon, us chief magistrate, instituted arid broke through the rules of rhyin- 

1819. a democratic bjrm of constitution which ing ; but Milton, and his imituteir, 

SOKOTO, an island district of 200,000 retained tho " Areopagus,” or council of Wordsworth, reverted to the Italian form, 
square miles in the Niger basin, formerly the old nobles, but opened up many chan- which mc<»t modern Honneteers of the 19U» 
administered by the Iloyal Niger Company nels of influence for tlie low'cr clusBt« in the century, including Possetti, have followed, 
but included in 1903 iu tho British Pro- administration of justice, and in public SOPHIA, ST., tlie great Church of 
tcctorato of Northern Nigeria, which is offices. He divided Uie Atheniaris into Constantinople built in the 6th century by 
controlled by resident officials appointed four classes, according to their income, the Emperor Jastinian, and now used as 
by tlie Colonial Office. The contre of and gave both rights and responsibilities 
administration is Zungeru on a tributary to tlicse classes, lie forbade the acquire- 
of the Niger. Palm oil and kernels arc ment of much land, reformed the coinage, 
tiie cfiief exports, and the protectorate is and annulled all excessive penalities, 
in telegraphic comm unica tion with Lagos. SOLSTICE. Two days In tlie year mark 
SOLAR SYSTEM, ffHK, is the Byatem of Hje occurrence of solstices, the Bummer 
planets with their attendant satellites, Bolstico, on June 21st, and the Winter 
which revolve about the sun, one of the Solstice, on December 2lHt. On thes^e days 1 tliose wc have are musrerpiecea. “ A jax,*^ 
fixed stars. In order of distance from the the sun is vertically above the tropice of I " Antigone," and " Klectra,^ “ Oiolpoi 


a MuKlein Cathedral. Its dome and the 
graccfulnesH of its lines iu tho interior are 
striking, but its external appearance l» 
disaptiointing. 

SOPHOCLES, 6. 496, d. 406 U.C., an 
Athenian tras,'ic jmet. Less tlian one- 
tenth of the plays of Sophocles remain, but 



Son. 

Tyrannus” and “(Edipna at Colonua” are 
among hia great tragedies. “Most modern 
critics have agreed that the tragedies of 
Sophocles are tlie r .vist perfect that tlie 
world has ever seen.'* MahaQy, 
SORBONNE, THE, the first residential 
college of the University of I’aris, fouinled 
in the 131h century by Jtobrrt of Soi'bon. 
It became the greatest of all tiicolai/ical 
colleges, and was chiefly renowned for the 
ihetorical skill of its scholars. 1’ ailing to 
respond to the liberal tcinlencios of the 
Ilenaissanco, it lost its prestice and was 
abolished at the Jle\olution (1792). 
Napoleon re-established it os the home of 
the Acmlcmie. It hiis been entirely re- 
built (188r>-9f)). 

SOTHEBY'S, the principal book-mu lion 
room in the United Kingdom, ut. W'eliing- 
ton Street, Strand. The fnvit aU'‘t-ioii was 
held here in 3 744. <Jne of the most 
famous sales at SovUehy's was that the 
iiehburnham collection of book-- and 
mamiscriptsi, which realised more thaii 
£100,000. Though the sale of bo;d.s con- 
sUtutes the principal [girt of the bm iros, 

I irints, coins and antit[uities arc also 
lere brough t to t lio haniinor. 

SOUDAN, THE, “ Land of tlie IJlacks,” 
is a general term for a wido belt of territory 
•tretching across Africa, south of the 


OENERA.L INFORMATION. 

vestigation. Nava! charts are carefully 
constructed from reliable soundings, to 
show shoals and all sub-marine obstruc- 
tions. Deep sea soundings, such as were so 
largely carried out on tiie Challenger^ are 
performed with a wire or thick hempen 
rope, and a detachable heavy sinker. The 
sinker is liberated by contact with the 
bottom, and a tube, arranged to tal'O a 
sample of the bottom is all that is drawn 
up. If deiuh only is required, a thin 
twine is used and cut adrift when the 
bottom is r(‘at;hcd. 

SOUTH AFRICA, BRITISH. Refer to 

ImJex. 

SOUTHAMPTON, on a peninsula at the 
head of ^Southampton Water in Hamp- 
shire, 79 miles from London. It is a great 
>ic:i-port with excellent doc'k acoommoda- 
tlou. Itisajiortof dcjiartiircfor theUnion 
Castle Line to South Africa, and of the 
Koyal Mail Line to the West Indies and 
South America, and it is a port of call for 
Uic K orddeutschor Lloyd Idne. The head- 
quit rters of the Ordnance Survey are at 
Soutliam[)ton, and in Hartley University 
('(tllcge the town has an educational 
iui^titute of good standing. Much of tlje 
old town still remains to remind the 
visitor of the days when legeDd.H told of 
Jievis of J lamp ton, or wlien Henry V. 


Sahara, from the Atlantic to the western [ ernbarket' icr the camj'aign of Agincourt. 
borders of Abyssinia. ICast Soudan, a ! (For population, crc.. see [». 902.) 
region between J-lgjiit proper and Lriti.^^b t SOUTH AUSTRALIA, one of the 
East Africa, fonuH a joint protectorate of ; federated colonies of the Australian 
England and Egypt, w’ith Khartoum as j Commonwealth, extends in a belt from 
the seat of Government. Ccufral S-ntdan, i lb'- south coast a rc^s the continent to the 
ft region around Lake ('liiid, ia occupital t)v ; north coast between 129" and 141* Ka.st 
Negro !stab?s, sullicii nt! v large and : 1 unci ludo. Ilefcr u> “ Kouth At -‘ralia “ 
civilized to be called Kingdoir.s. ]!>.¥/ in Indrx. 


Soudan comjirLses the basin oI the Niger 
ftnd tlio ct)ast lands bet ween the delta of 
tliat river ami the ^enecal. 'I’liia rc. ion, 
with the cxcejdion of Liberia, Ims l>een 
parcelled out among the French, British, 
and Germans. 

SOUL. may bo denned aa the non- 
corjiorcal part of man. In its higher 
ftspccts, and ujiart from the body, it is 
sometimes tormeU rpirit, a dLstinction 
w'hichsoiuc theologians cnipha-iso, kcciiing 
the term “soul” to denote ' - 


SOUTHCOTE. JOANNA, h. 17r,0, d. 
ISM ; a roliinous monomaniac, wiio after 
l)«nng till midihe life a devout Metliodist, 
began, in about 1790. to proclaim herself 
a [>rophctes«. 5^he [trofersed to be. the 
woman ruentiv.ned in Lev. xii., and gained 
many converts. At last ahe gave out 
that she was about to give birth to the 
[iroinisc'l Pliiloh. but sov*n afu.T the time 
s!ic !i. \cd f or that event died of dropsy. 
SpUlHEY, ROBERT, 6. at P.ristol, 


, .... , - J ^t'note its lov.cr 1774, d. lSf3, w.as u writer of both i>rosc 

relationship with the body, fho .soul is ! ami poetry, lie became poet laureate in 
believed to be that casentiul part of a man I I SI 3, and is known as one ol the " Lake 
by Mrtue of which he feels, thinks, wiJl.s * i’oois,’' his home for many veans bei 
ftnd develops personality, and which h 


ftiinost universally believed to be 
mortal. 

SOULT, MARSHAL, h. ircP. d. mi, 
one of Napoleon’s ^rreatest geucral.s. Ho 
cuunn.audcd the French right at A usterlilz, 
ftnd was placed in command of operations 
•gainst England and Spain in the 
Pculiisular War, where, liow’cvcr, l.is 
brillianco was neutralised by Wellincton’s 
^rsistent patience and hard liuliting. 
He rc.[ire4iotited France at the coronation 
of Queen Victoria, and was riveived with 
enthusiasm. 

SOUND, a Konsation received through 
the organa of hearing. A musical sound, 
or tone, i» tlic rc-ult of a regular succi!s.sion 
of vibrations c<unmi:t'.icatcd te the car by 
the wave movement of Uic uir. Vibrations 
set up in a vacuum produce no sound 
bcoauKG tliey are not communicated to the 
Sir. Pho of 


niany yeans being at 
Greta Hall, Ki*swuk. His longer [locms 
are little read now, but his bahada and 
lyrics are p(>pular. His prose works 
include u '* Life oi Nelson,’’ historica of 
tlie I’eninsular War and of Brazil, and 
bic»graph;cs of Buuyan and Weslcv. 

SOUTHPORT, on the coast of Lan- 
cashire, halfway between Liver|>ool and 
Preston, ia fiust becoming a residenii.d 
district for thc.se towns and Manchester. 
It.s fme sands and mild climate attract 
also thousaniLs of more temimrnrv sojourn- 
er*, to whom many facilities for enjoyment 
arc olTcred. 

SOUTH SEA, tlie name given to the 
Paciiic by Balboa, its discoverer, 1513. 
I’rcviously to the 19Ui century the name 
was commonly applied to tjie tfouUi 
I’acific, and is still used iu that sense 
SOUTH SEA BUBBLE, a liuanclai 
project formed in 1710, to t:»ke over the 



the, a rfruit separating 
tlie «wC(lon, and leading from 

the tattegat into the ihdtic Sci 

ti.e 


It is 
port, 
iorti- 


jH-r cput., and also tlie monopv'lv ot tnc 
trade with ttie South Seas, Fun'hrr ^ d- 
were caPed for in li'in to buy 
uj» the romuimicr of tliC uatioiisl debt, and 
were .>f.ibsc,riLcd i.mny times o\ir. Tb.c 
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SO UTH SH IELDS. Kee under Tyne. 

^SOUTTOELL. a Bmall town near 
Newark, iii Nottinghamsiure, became the 
scat of a hi.sho[>ric in 18K1. tite diocese in- 
cluding the co\intie3 of Nottiucham and 
Derbyshire. At a hour^e in the lov. u 
Gharle.s 1. .surrendered him.self to Uic 
Scotti.sh rommis, sinners. Ifi40. 

SOUTHWELL, ROBERT, 5. lodO, d. 
1595 ; a Jouit martyr of Lii/abeth’s 
reign. After being ediuaied at Douai 
and Tournay. he w.r- 'cihattej a Jc.suit 
at Itome. *Hc Berv<jrl iu Kriglaud as 
chaplain to various tioMe Roman Catholic 
families, but wa*s at l.ir t Uikeu. tijrtured. 
and executed at Tyl ’u*n, tlie vic tim of 
a barbarou.^ etatute. Some of his rdigioua 
poems aro very beautiful. 

BP A, a popular Belgian watering place, 
is Hituateci about 20 miles sou(h-eu&t of 
Liege. Its medicinal fejtrings. the waters 
of which are consumed by visitors, and 
also exiiorted in c<in.si-i<'rabiO (pi'.intitie.-i. 
have be^n famoas from Homan limes. 
The name Spa, denotinar an irihviid 
watering place. Is derived from the-', 
one of the oldest of Enropeau hc.dih 
resorts. 

SPAIN occupies more than five-sixthg of 
the Iberian penin.sula in the bouih-west of 
Em‘opo, and ha.s an area of 19l,h^^h hginire 
miles, and a population exceeding 18^ 
millions. In the ItUh century it was the 
most po-xerful nation in the r.orld. 
.Agriculture employs more thuu 70 per 
cent, of the people. The various cf reals, 
the olive, and tiic vine arc cultivated, and 
millions of merino sheep are i'ri.sturecl. 
The minc’''i! wealth is enormous, but i.s not 
fully dcvrlopod. >’hc mines pro, luce iron, 
coal, copyter, lead, and quicl.>ilver. The 
manufactnrc.s are unimportant. A posi- 
tion fronting tiie Moaderranean and Uie 
Bay of Bisc..y, the po-^-^-ession of many 
fine natural liarbours, and the naturm 
resourvea of the country would be sufticient 
to place .,«pain in the forefront of com- 
mercial nations ’ ..t for the indolence ol 
the inhabitants. 

SPANISH -AMERICAN WAR, THE. 

arose out of the dcnuiud of the Vnited 
States Government, in iSbS, Uiat the 
Si-aniarda should evacuate ('uba, Mhich 
had been in a state of in<urrcciion since 
1895. The inirnediaft* cau.sc \ ua the 
Idowing np of the 1 nited States' ship 
Maine, d'iie pri.ncijal evouLs of the wax 
were tlie destruction of tioi vSp.iui.<h fleet, 
and Uie capture of S.anti'*t’o and the 
ca.stern pnrt of the island i-y American 
troopa. Conroquently, the S['iiinardsi 
agreed, 189'>, to reUnqu'.-^h Cuba, which 
lias since become a rtqmMic under the 
suzerainty of the United StaUaii. Spain 
also resigned to Am^Tica Porto Rico and 
tiio Phiiijjpino Island.H. 

SPANISH ARMADA. See Armada, 

SPANISH SUCCESSION. WAR OF THE. 

was uuvicriaken to prevt^M il.c po, -.l ie 
uniem of thi- rrcnch and - ii.sh i ro-'ns. 
The Grand .AlU.mve, incuriing hnchin-i, 
liolbaud, Aa?tria, G.-rnamv, and i'oiv.ccal 
I Pupiioncd the ch.u;>- of t !a-.rle.s the 

i second .'^cn of U-opa'd of Au-tria, .n -a;: .-t 
i tho-e of I'jiiiq' tf.e son of {;.e datij'hm 

France, to \ihcni the t;,rone h.id 

j been left by the v. .'d of the laic king. 

I The _war, vhich Usied. from 17o2 
j to 1713, wny ihitilv wio vd the 

i S[>am.^U N*:' cr..o.ds: The 

'■ events wero t; e ic'.'.gc- of ^hl' 
at bienheun. ii cnh.ns. . uh,c . 


fciw au.ircB rose to i i.nmi, at wbi, ;» y: , ^ 
the t ’luiirnian .and inanv Dii'ivtor -oi {i.'-* 
thoTeStCr of buhbv 1 an.; 

pwpOftes of L^iitlon for thourianda were ruined. ’.I .le cro«lit of ?!ie 

fcfttloD or ecicnthzc in - 1 couufery was Cuaily rwtored by Walpole. 


nm.'t. .m i t' . .-.M ■ 
l.\ l! : •i-.' ity cf Utn - 
.c't-novil, i.n d k.i; ■ <1 
XIV. Mf hv,c v .1 i- i n. 
supr -n tw !' c -g. ir-s. 

SiUUIROW. com nou 

U-’.'.i, •... lound tuicu-Lo’it Eurftpe andl ui 


} -..iCj M 

av'i .^un.:h 
' .g‘ ;c. end 
' ‘ . ,;-r.tlt;ir. 
rhdic w.ia 
luni l-ouifi 
ue :’U'.;.cr 
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GENERAL INEORMATION. 


SPECTROSCOPE, an 

analysing tlie liglit proceeding from any 
I aruinous body. Tbc simplest form is that 
known as tl.e “ direct-vision spectroscope 
It consists of three tubes wliicli arc joined 
tO‘'cther when the instrument w in use. 
At tJie end of the first tube is a narrow- 
slit tlirough which a pencil of the ligiit to 
bo evainined is admitted. Ihis passes 
into the scr-oud tube tlirough a convex 
lens so placed tJiat the narrow alit is 
pert; and cunning, the true of the i situated in its 

winged race. It is omnivorous, luit prefers sequcntly the rmergeut rays .re pu rail cl. j 
seeds and the larvie of insects. On the | The second tube conUuns a senot of prisms 


parts of Asia, and has been introduced 
into the United States, where it thrives at 
the expense of native birds. There are 
two species in England, the house-sparrow 
and the field or tree-sparrow. The so- 
called “ hedge-sparrow " is really the 
hedge-wariiler. The house-sparrow fre- 
quents even the busiest parts of our largest 
cities, building its nest in nooks of w alls and 
under the eaves of houae.s, and raising as 
many as three broods a year. It is lively. 


8pi. 

I SPENSER. EDMUND, h. in London. 

d. 1699, a celebrated English poet. 
The “ Shepherd’s Calendar ” appeared in 
1679, and was dedicated to his friend and 
patron, Sir Thilip Sidney. His greatest 
poem, tlie “ I’acrie yueene," was to have 
consisted of twelve books, but only six 
exist. (See Fai‘rie Queenc.) 


whole, it may be reckoned among useful 
birds. 

SPARTA, or LACEDiEMON. » olty of 
ancient (ireeco, the capital of Loconia in 
the Peloponnesus, famous for tiie warlike 
prowess of ita citizens. The laws or 
Lycurgus laid tlie foundation of iij'artas, 
greatness. The inhabitants were dis- 
tlnguisiied for tlie simplicity of ttieir hfe 
terseness of speecli, and conrairo ana 
dctcrini nation in battla. The males 
trained from the age of seven under the 
supervision of the State, ami afiart from 
their mothers. They were taught to 
endure hardsiiips niid to sulTer pain with- 
out coinplaiiuug. Both se-\es went 
through a rigorous course of gyiunastica 
with the object of producing a phy.-ically 
perfect race of citizens. the time of 
the Persian invasion in the 6th century 
B.O., the Spartari-s, with tiie consent of all 
the Greeks, obtained tlie chief command 
in the war. [^iib.soqucntly, Athens and j 
Sparta fought for supremacy in (Jreecc , 
with varving success, until the whole I 
country fell under the domination of : 
ilacedonia, about 3 Id B.C. Sparta passed 
146 n.C., under Homan rule. 

SPAVIN Is a vague term denoting 
Bometliing wTOiig with the hock of a hor.-c. 

It occurs in two forms: (I) B-''? Spavin, 
an acute synovitis common in young 
horses w-orked ton soon ; (‘d) Bone Spavin, 
a chronic ot the hock met with in 

old horses in wim n a chronic inflammation 
of tlie joint has resulted in the forniation 
of bone around it. In both ca.ses laui(!nos 
results, and rest Is essential The treat- 
ment should be left to a veterinani' surgeon. 

SPECIFIC GRAVIXy, the ratio of tlie 
weight of a given volume of any t>ub* 
stance to that of an equal volume of 
Boine particular substance taken as the 
standard. In the cases of gases, Hydrogen 
is taken as the standard of comparison, 
and water Jor liipiids and hoHcLs. 1’hus, 
taking water as unity, trie specific gravity 
of gold Is 19-3, that is, gold is IQ Z times 
as heavy as water, bulk for iiulk; or the 
densitif of gold is 19‘3 times that of w-ater, 
SPl^TACLES are needed in certain 
Cases of defective vision to assist the cyo 
in focussing the rays of liglit on to the 
retina. In " far-sightedness," a common 


SPERMACETI, an oily fluid obtained 
from two large cavities in the head of tlie 
Hperm-w'hale. It so)idifie.s on c,xpo.suro to 
the air. Afto-r being refined tlie substance 
is employed in the preparation of oint- 

. rnents, and also for the manufacture of 

of flint glass and crown glass arranged caudles. 


defect, of advancing age, the rays of light 
from near objects are not sufiVcicntly re- 
fracted by the ordinary organism of ttie 
eye, and tend to converge to a focus be- 
yond the retina. In such casf?s convex 
lenses of suitable curvature remedy tlic 
defect.' The eyes of short-sighted persons 
have too much convergent power, and 
naturally an Image of the object looked at 
is formed in front of the retina. Con- 
cave lenses enable the ej'e in such cases 
to focus the image on tlio retina 
SPECTATOR, TECS, a periodical founded 
by iliehard Steele and Joseph Addison, 
published daily from March, 1711, to 
December, 1712, and revived by Addison 
from Juno to December, 1714. Politics 
were excluded. The publication con- 
tained essays on literature, religion, 
manners, etc. Among the best were 
Addison’s essays on Milton, and the papers . 
which Introduced Sir Roger do Coverley. I 


alternately. Tho light, in passing tlmough 
fhoso, undergoes dispersion, and forms a 
Kj)eetrum (uhirh sec) which la viewed 
through a compound eye-piece in the third 
tube. 

! SPECTRUM, the name given to a band 
' of light whi<‘h has entered through a 
narrow slit, and been projected on a st'reen 
in a d.'irkcncd chamber, after undergoing 
JI^IierHion in p.a.ssing through a prism or 
f'rums placed in its path. In the cum? of 
white light, such as sunlight, the electric- 
light, or lime-light, tho spei-trum is com- 
posed of a series of coloured band.s 
arranged in the following order — red, 
orange, yellow, green, blue, indigo, and 
violet. Ued light gives a rod spectrum, 
green light a preen spciTrum, and so 
on. 

SPECTRUM ANALYSIS. ItLsfonnd tliat 
tlifi spectra produced by the hlght from 
glowing vapours or gases consist of briglit 
lines cros-sing a dark band. The.se lincH, 
culled from their eluciiator Kraunhofer 
linos, occujiy a definite position ndatively 
to the contiiiuons -nectrnrn of white light, 
and are difFerctit in colour and position for 
(lilTercnt substara-oa. Every g.i« in a 
St lie of incandescence produces its own 
eharactertstic lines or group of lines. 
.Moreover, if more than otic gas be present, 
the characterLstu' lii:e,H of all may be dis- 
nnguished in the resulting spc;ttrum ; so 
that, if it Is required to discover tl.e 
C'lementa of whi«'U a compound sub.-tanee 
is coinposcd, it is only necessary to reduce 
tho aubstanco to a con lltion of glowing 
vupo;ir by the application of heat, and 
examine the resulting siiectrum. The 
lines of tlie .spec'trurn wdll at once reveal 
tlie comriosltion of the substance. 

SPEKE, JOHN HANNING, b. in Pomer- 
sctslilre, LSI'.;, d. a celebrated 

African exidorcr. After serving with dis- 
tinction in tbc army of the Ea.st Indian 
Company ho joined Burton in an exploring 
expedilion into Pomalilund in 1H64, ai.d 
four year-, l itf-r tb.e two attcmplcd to trace 
tbo Nile to iJs source, and discovered tbc 
Victoria Nyanza. In 1S.69 1-prke under- 
took anotb.T expedition, tliis time with 
'Grant as bi.i comi>-iiiion, for the juirjiose! 
1 of verifying iii;^ supposition that tbia lake i 
w'is tho real source of the Nile. He pul>- 
lished tho results of his ob.-ervationH In a 
book entitled a “Journal of tbf Discovery 
of tbo Pourco of tbf Nile," 1863. 

SPENCER, HERBERT, b. at. Derby, 
IB'JO, (1. lt'i)3, an eminrnt solcnti- 1, and tbc 
greatest English philosopher of recent 
tirac.H. He began life as a civil engineer, 
but relinquDIicd that calling for journal- 
ism, and contributed regularly to the 
" Economist," the " Westminster Review," 
and tho ** Edinburgh." In 1860 he pub- 
lished the outlines of a now system of 
philo.sophy based on the doctrine of 
evolution. His “ I'irst I’rincipica of a 
system of Philosophy" followed In 1862, 
and tiio next twenty years were devoted 
to the “ Synthetic Phi]o.sophy," which w-as 
published In twelve volumes. Life, con- 
duct, society, ceremonial, political and 
ccclofti.'istical institutions are all treated 
from the standpoint of the evolutionist. 


SPEZIA, the principal naval Btation of 
Italy, atands at the head of a magniliceni 
harbour, about 60 mill's south-east oi 
Genoa. The town contains a naval 
ar.sp n.'il. gun foundrit's, nnd u dock-juird. 

SPHINX, THE, an imnieu.se ligure, ex- 
ceeding 170 feet in length and 100 feet in 
heignt, hown out of the roi*k in the 
vicinity of tlie group of pyrainiils at fJixeh, 
Egypt. Tho body and [taws are tliose of 
a lion, the face and oreast those of a 
woman. The faec Imprcssna by its caln.: 
dignity, and tlic wliole figure by Its 
sovereign power. The monument i« con- 
sidered one. of the mo.st ancient in Egypt. 
T’ho shitting sands of the surrounding 
desert are conshniitly covering it, and it i 
found nece.ssary to clear tiicm away a:, 
intervals. 

SPICE ISLANDS. Moluaas. 

SPICES, the name given to certain 
vegetable productions, such as p(‘j>per, 
cloves, cinnamon, nutmeg, etc., ail of 
which contain an csscTitnil oil that give*'-’ 
to the substance an aromatic odour, an ) 
a hot pungent flavour, ’i’hcy are fieri ve i 
from various parts of plants — the frui., 
tbo seed, the bark, and t.bc rfiot. ’rb ’ 
largest .supply is oidained from the Eat;. 
Indian Arcldpelago. 

SPIDERS are Muall animals (not insecti i 
in wliieh the lieaii and thorax are united 
into a single division, wiiich Ls joined to 
the aixiomen by a narrow stalk. Tin 
.spinnerets are situated near the binder vrvi 
of the abdomen. In tbo common bou.se- 
spider each spinneret conUiirua as many as 
400 hob« from each of wbicb Lssurs 
minute filament of tlie material of whic j 
the web is composed, the filainenb* formin;; 
strands which are pre.ssed togetlier by tl 
animal’s hind lcf»s to produce the tlireiu :^ 
of the web. Of the many species of s[iiile?;» 
the most remarkatde, perhaps, is the trap 
door spider, vviiich is common along U'O 
Mediterranean shores, and in Caliform.. 
and Junuiica, and which e.xcavates fi ; 
itself a home In tin* ground, ^le^^erly 
closed by a binged trap-door composed id 
layers of earth and web. 

SPIKENARD, or NARD, a pcrfuii m 
df'rivofl from a jdarit of tb«^ order r.i/crta? 
growing on the Him:d;tyas at a height < f 
from Ifi.bOO to IT.nqa’ feet. A Kimilc 
jdant is found bl;di up in the Alps, oi -* 
a.nd unguents jiorfuuied with Ki»ikenar t 
are sti*: popular i.u tbc Ea.sL, and are ver 
costly. 

SPINNING iH the art of reducing tD- 
fibres of silk, woo), cotton, or llax int 
fine threads of uniform si/.e ready for tl 
weaver. This was formerly uccunipllslu 
by hand, at first with the aid of Uie spind 
and distaff, and afU>rwards with tl 
help of tiie Rpinning-whetiil. With sui i 
jirimitivc apparatus the spinner wu) > 
able to produce orily a single yarn at ‘ 
time, but the inventions of Arkwriglit an ' 
Crompton changed all tlil.s, and gave >i 
tremendous irnpetas to the various tcxtl ? 
manufactures. 

SPINOZA, BARUCH, b. at. Amsterdai 
1632, d. 1677, was educated for tl" 
rabbinical office, but his sttidy of Doscaii* « 
and other philosophic wrltcm led him t- 
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* question portions of the Jewish faith, and 
he was excommunicated from the Jewish 
Church. At the Hacrue he gained a liveli- 
hood by polishing the leusea of o[)tical 
mstniments, and devoted his leisure to the 
study of philosoiihy. HU i)rinci{)al works 
after his death. In his 
Jiithica " he attemiited to dfivelop his 
views by geometrical methods, starting 
with certain definitions and axiom.s, and 
then firoceoding to state and demon- 
Btrate iiis proyiositions one by one. 

SPION KOP, a rugged hill on the left 
bank of the Tugcla, Niital. The hill was 
captured by (Jeneral Puller’s forces in 
their attempt to release Ladysmith, on 
tiic niglit of January i::trd, iDob. LviVing 
the next day the summit v\as oxpo.':cd to 
such a terrible fire from the iiocr guns that 
Colonel 'i'horneyeroft, in tlic evening, 
withdrew his men, and the firifislj re- 
crossed to the right t»ank of the Tugehi. 

SPIRES, or SPEYER, an ancient citv in 
Havana, on tlie left bank of the Hiiine. 
At a diet of the tlerman ftrirues, held here 
In ln29, the Act of i'o)'?ration, passed in 
152G, wa.s annulled. Tlic minority pre- 
pared a protest on tlie ground that tiie 
diet had overstepped its authority in thus 
annulling what hud been ununitnously 
pstssfd three years previously. This 
U the origin of the word ‘‘ Protes- 
tant ’* ns upjflied to a religious ])ody. 

SPIRITUALISM, in its nio.icrn form, 
originated in America, whidi is still the 
head-quarters of the cult, in 1,^4S, .'ind wa.'j 
introduced from thatcoiuitry into Liigl.irul 
in 1852. lus adlierents, who r ow nun. her 
many millions in all yiarUs of the woild, and 
liicJude many emirierii scientishs, profe,-*^ 
to be able to comnuini(*ate, througJ 
certain of their members, known a 
medium.*?, w-ith the spirits of tlic dea<i 
The latter are saiil to mai!ife.-,t thei 
presence by spirit-rnyiping, spirit writing 
drawing, and ydiotoi-Trapliy, and bv liftim 
and moving heavy bodies. Tlie “'Sodet' 
for Psychical Jlcsearch " was founded ii 
1882 “ for the purpose of making ni 
organised attempt to investiirate tha 
large group of dehatnblo phenomen; 
designated by such terms os me.smeric 
psychical, and spiriluali^tic.” 

SPITALH^DS u district in tlie enrt o 
London forming part of the l*orough of th 
Tower Hamlets. It took its name fi on 
the spita! or lio.-^idtal of tSt, Marv, fouiulet 
tliere in tlie 12th ctmtury. Afier the rc 
vocation of the lidict of jS'antes a mzmboi 
of Freridi Ilofugees sedtied in the dUtrici 
and introducoa the art of silk-weaving 
for which t'pitalfjohU wa.'^ long famous 
A faw looms are still at work on the out 
Bkirta, but tiie staple industry now is tli< 
manufacture of boot and sho(^. 

SPITHEAD, the eastern portion of the 
strait seymrating the L^le of Wight fron 
the maiulurid, receives it« name from th< 
Spit, a .sandbank which runs out for i 
distance of tlireo miles from the coa.st o 
Hampshire, t^yutlioaii form.s a shelterei: 
roadstead, and as such Is much u.sed bi 
the ahiyis of Uio I'.ritlsh navy. 

SPITZBERGEN, an urchiyielago of fiv( 
large and several smaller islands, situatiH 
In the Arctic Ocean, about 400 miles iiortl 
or ^ orway. During t)jo short summer th< 
islands are visited by Norwegian nne 
^ bun tom. 

^ LOUIS, b. in Hrun.vwick, 17S4 

<^olcbratod violinist and musics 
composer. He composed operas, oratorios 

m«nf '“'ourit* liwtri. 

ment. llis boat known oratorios are tU< 

•nd " ™ 

wffiSTSi ^ “i* skeleton, of ,n agRre- 
<^>n»l». Ilie 
01 the animal, which is usually 


of a cylindrical shape, becomes attached 
to a stone or rock, or to the horny reinainF 
of crustaceans. When a numVjcr of 
these animals grow closely yire-ssed to- 
gether their outer walls partly coalesce, 
but a number of spaces arc left into whit h 
the pores from each animal oyicn. In thi?^ 
way Is gradually liuilt up a system of tubes 
and smaller i>ore.3 freely cotninunicuting 
with one anotlicr, the framework of which 
Is composed of a horny, elastic tissue 
Kecrcted by the animals. Tlie princiyial 
sponce lislii'ries are in tl:e ea.‘5t<‘rn part of 
llie .Mctlitcrranean and round tiic West 
Indian Islamls. 

SPONTANEOUS GENERATION. Bee 

Abinyrt/rAix. 

SPORES are the first sriige in the life 
history of the lower plants — seaweed, 
fvmgi. int>sst‘s. and fern.s. Just as the ! 
llowering ydanls grow from seed.s, so do tie 
lower plants from sporrs. The masi-e.s of 
brown jiowder on the under side of the 
frond of a fern aro the most familiar 
oxanmlcH of .s})on*s, Spores are micro- 
Kcojiic in r.i/e, and am scattered when 
riyte eitlier by the wind or by wafer. 
Tlio H])on*s of some fungi and seaweeds 
arc cayiable of swimming actively in the 
water and thus ellecling their own 
disjKTsa'. This i^ one of tlie few cxuuijiles 
in the plant world of tl»e power of free 
movement, which is so common in the 
animal world ; hence sucli spore.s are 
termed zoo. pores. Mo-t spores present 
renc.rk.Hble vitality, will .landing boiling, 
free/.inc. or dc'-iccation. 

SPRINGS are dl-jclarges of wa»cr which 
h.i.s yc.'nnmlnted underground. Part of 
the water that has fallen as rain has pene- 
trated tlirougfi yiervious strata of rtxks 
I until it li.T-s met with an impervious 
.stratum. If this Is .slightly ira lined tlie 
water flow’s adong between the two strata 
to reayiyaejjr ^t length at the .surface, most 
prob.aldy on the side of a hhl. Sju’ings 
formed in lids way are doj>endent on the 
local rainfall, and cease to tlow in a sea.son 
of droug'ii. In other cases, Byring.s arc 
derived from I'.rge, deeyi-seiiteu u(‘oumu- 
latioiis of water, the gathering ground for 
\vhich L spread over an extensue area. 
ITom the s-ul'tcrranean rcservoins the 
water finds iy way to the .surface through 
cracks and t':.ssurc.s, and prodiua'S n spring 
of peroniii.d character, biich springs may 
be hot or cold. The waters of .some 
thrrnial .'^yiritigs, a •• in th.e ca.--o of theOey.-^ers 
of Iceland and the llocky MountHin.s', the 
hot .‘Springs of New Zealand, etc., arc at 
boiling point when they reach the surf.ice. 
The hot syyrings of Hath have a Icmj'rra- 
ture of I2v)" F., tliosc of P.axton cf 82" F. 
.All hot springs and many cold ones con- 
tain salhs in .solution, and, for this reason, 
many of them are of medicinal value. 
Harrogate waters are sulphurous, the 
Huxton rprings and those of Tunbridge 
Wells contain salta of iron, while the brine 
springs of Chc.diire auv. Wtircestershire are 
impregnated with common salt. 
SPURGEON, CHARLES HADDON. 5. at 

Kelvedofi, Rssex, 183 1, d. ,1 famous 

Nonctmfonnist preacher. In 1S.54 be was 
invited to become the pastor of a Laptii^t 
chapel in Southwark. II fame spread to 
such an extent that it was event iialiv found 
iuH?e.s.sary to eroi-t the MetropoUtau 
labcrnacle. a building capable of luvom- 
mociating r..0(H) persons. Here he preaohcii 
to thousands weekly, and ini’ lonccd 
thousanJa of otlicr? by printing lu.s 
sermon.s and circulating them ihrouclout 
the r.inpire. He founded the Pastors’ 

< oliegc, the Ftockwell Drphanage, and a 
number of other institutions. 

SPURS. MtKlcru spurs are not so for- 
midable as their predecessors, in fact, they 
have become UtUo more tlian ornnmemV 
to the horaeman's heel; for, thouijh i 


commonly worn by hunt-Tnen, jockovs, 
and cavalry soldier.?, thr-y ;irc n.'^r-d ‘as 
goads to the horses, only in ext reuse easea. 
To the skilled rider, hf>wever they .-iro 
of great value. a.s a .sligiit pre.-^ure' with 
the culf of the leg m.'tke> the hor-e 
respond promptly once he is aware- tliai 
his rider wears sjiur.-.. In the <l;.v.> of 
chivalry, the knight was distiTsc;,']..!.,.,] 
from his sqzii.’-e by wearing st-urs of gold 
or silver gilt. The sriu-.re v ho atzair.ed 
hi.? krii''hll:t)od hy hi-s c.-i:; ostrv .-aid 
to “ win hb si.nrfi.” and i.e v. j o .ii,-L'iaced 
his orier might he de./r.:-i.-d i v h.i'.iug 
his .sjiurs j'ublicly stnii k from ins l.eeh 

SPY. a person ,-ei;t -cs reii;. jt.tfi an 
enemy’s country or encarnpn.eii't to ..1 t iin 
information with re .’aril to t!:e -tnnjth 
ami distrit)i;t.ion of i.is for e.-. t- e ) o.- .non 
ami nature of the fort:!... atitm-, Hi;il the 
number an-i calibre of the g-ir.- etc. 
.Mthougls the ernpioymeiit of s-i,' b j rr-(zri.s 
hy hclligerentB i.s re<-o ’.' i'C 1 by i!.t 4 r- 
riationui law, wherj captured, t.l'e -pv i? 
liable by martial law to capita! ptir i-h- 
nzerit. In con.sequer.-f-p of tin* di-‘ otiotir 
[ that attaclu*s to the txcnj.ation. oa r / to 
the treachery tliat must re-e-.'-iiy te 
cxerci-ed, and also on account of the ri-.ka 
attending It, a cerier-d may r;ot compel 
.^ny of bis BubonJin.ites to‘act the p -rt. 
'I’he spy must vohziiteer for ilio work, and 
his services are usually procured ty the 
ofTer of large rewanl.s. ' 

SQUADRON. O) fho army, a squ id- 
ron is the princijial divi-ion of a regin’^-nt 
of cav;tlry, and con.d>t.- of tw’.-' troof.s, 
each of from GO to 1(K' men. fi’ > In U e 
mivy. a ..qimdrcn consL-ts of a j orrion of 
a fleet employed for .some »fiec;:.; service, 
or placed on a p-inicuhir station umJer the 
command of a flag oflicer. 

STAEL, r ADAME DE, 5. in Pari.^ ] TGG, 
d. 1817, a celc-f rated 1 ren -h authoress, 
8^iie first obtaine-.l public notice I'v her 
“ T-otte. on the Works ami Ci.ar.nder of 
Rousseau,” pn’ 'i-hed in ITS8. Ti oc.gii 
in symjuvihy with the Roval Famiiv slic 
conlii.iied to reside in Paris linrintr the 
period of the Revohition, e.xerteij i eivell 
on behalf of th.e victims of tlie P.Mcn o' 
Terror, and wrote a pt''^«?rful ajpoal ir 
favour of the Queen. 'Ihe views ci 
.Vap.'leon and his work expre-sed in l.ei 
writings led to licr p;,r.;^^ 

and after the uVlicat ^^5 -* Foru.ne." n 
1807. Plie was e.\pe)!e<i from Kr'.j.ce. ‘ne 
famou.s work on I'iermany wa- pt:bli-}>ct 
in Lomlon in 1S13. ■\fter ilic f.ili 0 
Napoleon slie returned to Paris atid th^^r 
wrote “Ton years of Kx\lo," an,? 
volumes of her “ Memoirs of tlie Levc 
llution,” n work that wa.s not complete 
at her death. 

I STAFFA, a smaU Island of the Tnn< 
j Hebrides, lying to the wr>st of >’u!l a?- 
j famous for its basaltic pill.ir? ai:d cavern 
■especially I'ing.il’s cave, th?' entrance ar 
jsi.dea of wh.ich are compose;! of ci-ani 
poutacomd and l.cxa..m.c,d ovilu! .■n.s." 

STAGGERS, a diseasi' in si >-i'p iU'.h.’atc 

by the avdniarsv rceluig m w.ilUir.g. * Jt 
duo to the preseuv'e in th.c * of t' 
immature embryo of a s{ 1 ,• cs of tm 
worm li'.nt, in ite< porbet ferm. iid 
fhe intestines of dou's. 'hi c (-.n-v of ti c 
tape-worms are swshcv'cd iv ti c >! i-t 
.\re partially developed in ihos'!<'i: a; 

from thence tind their w .1 v ii.to tj e N ' 
tissue. 'I'ho term Is aho pc; ul.ir'.\ at pl.t 
to several d'.searo of !.c;.'>(\s. c-pe. 1 

infiamniation of I'i.chr.vin. known i.- ’’icn 
or sleeping staggers,” and tc .n acute for 
of indu,'estion. conuroniy c.dlc 1 “ stoicac 
staggers,” 

STALACTITES are ccvicd i 

calcareous matter I.. - .■•.r, : from tiie roo 
Of liiju'stono cavfts. 'i’hey arc product 
by water, containing carbouo acid at 
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chalk in solution, which filters througrh 
the roof of the cavern ; on expoauro to 
the air, the carbonic acid cvaijorates. and 
the chalk is precipitated. The stalactite 
grows by the addition of fresh niateri.'d 
brought by the w.-iter trickling over it, 
and as tlie i'ase is much older than the 
apex, it ac(piirn8 a conical sl.'ape with tlir 
point downwards. The water dripping 
from the stalactite on to the floor c)f the 
cavern prodnce.s a similar clialky deposit 
there, whicli gradually rises as a cohinin 


the Albert Edward Nyan*a. 
greatest feat was tlie yoyago ho made 
througli the heart of Africa on the CoUpO, 
thus cle.aring up the mystery of its source 
and course, lS7fl-77. Ten years later he 
led the “Emin Kclicf Expedition, re- 
turning to Europe with Emin l’a.sha, the 
Ol.ject of his quest, in KS90. His various 
iournevs were des<‘ril>ed in his books, 

“T’lic ('ongt* and it.s l-’rco State,’’ and “ In 
J)iirke-t Africa.” and al.^o formed the 
subjects of a .series of lectures delivered 
known as a stalaamitc. lovcuTuidiy 1 1 ^' Idiu in Engim^^^ 

Btalactite and stalaglnite unite into a : STANNARIES, tin mines (U stanmm 
continuous pillar. ' j tin). The antiquity ot the tin mines of 

STAMBOUL, i.e., ** the city,” the name , (’ornwall, reaciung back to a period long 
given by European Turks to f’on8taiili- * !»efore duUus Cicsar. lias caused Cornush 
nople, and the name commonly given to : local customs and nj'hta to enjoy a 
the oldest part of the city. j continuance hard toequul in the world. In i 

STAMFORD BRIDGE, a village on the , tlie reign of Edward I. a charter was given 
Derwent, in Yorkshire, the scime of to tlie Cornish tinmen, punting them 
Harold’s victory over the invader.s led hy their own courts for all suits except those 
his brother Tostig and tlie king of Norway, relating to life, limb or land 3 hi.s was 

I tlie origin of the Stannary Parliament, 

STAMP ACT an not passed by the v.liich. though remodelled in 1836. ims 
English Parliament in 1 765 , which required stiil wide powers over the tin districts, 
that all legal docunienfs used in the STAR OF INDIA. Refer to IndeT, 

Colonics sho'uld bear government stanijis. ; STARCH is a white substance composed 

It was resisted by the American colonists of granules, each of which consists of a 
and was repealed in tlie follow ing year. i number of layers arranged around a central 
STAMPS. The credit of the invention ’ nucleus. It is widely diffused tlirougliont 
of liic ndi/ohive posta.ge stuinji h.a.s been tlie vegetable world, and is esjiociully 
claimed botli for !?ir Htnvlanil Hill and for abundant in potatoes, the various cereals, 

Jilr. James Chiilrners, a bookseller of arrow-root, etc. It forms one of the most 
Dundee. ,cir Rowland Hill recommended j valuable of the class of foods known as 
their use in a pamphlet on I'ost-oftlce earho-hydratea that are chiefly concerned 
reform, piiblHliod in Eobniarv, 1S37, and , in the production of animal lirat and 
s-oon nfter the “ J’enny I’osl ” was intro- ! energy. In the prcce.-s of dige.siiori the 
(iuerd, and the franking of letters abolished .starch in the food is rendered soluble by I o-’cupied with psychl-al re>eiirch, and 
adlKsire f-tai.ipp w> re adoj >1011 as part of the action of the saliva and of pancreutu- 1 '’h'inis to have proved tlie continued 
the .s 'hctne of reform. The first English ! juice, .^bircli for dome.stic purjtosc.s i.s e.':i>ter,ce of d*‘( eased friends, 
jio., la-re stamp was I, 'lack, and was intro- I prep.ircd chiefly from potatoes. j STEAM is the VHjmur obtained 

(luced in 1841. irir.ce that date there j STAR CHAMBER, a court that was heating water to the lujiling-point. It 
have been maiiy (flianges in de.-'ign and either created or remodelled bj' Henry I ‘^ry* transparent, and invLsiblc. The 
colour, fctamp colle 'iing, whicli is now VH,. received its name from the fad that I cloud or mist popularly known a.s .steam, 


Ste. 

composed of red and white hoHzotital 
stripes with a number of white stars let 
into a blue ground in the upper corner 
nearest the stafT. T'iiirteen stripes and 
tliirteen stars were taken to represent the 
thirteen original States ot tlie tJiiion, and 
a star has been added for each State 
admitted since. 

STATIONERS HALL, the hall of the 
'* Worshipful Company of Stationers,” 
situated in Avc Maria Lane, London. It 
is customary for the proprietors of any 
literary or artistic work to register hfs 
name os such at Stationers’ Hall. Such 
r^istraiion docs not now confer a copy- 
right — the proprietor is invested with 
that by the act of publication — but it 
empowers him to take proceedings against 
those who infringe ins copyright, for tlie 
w^rtified copy of the entry in the register 
is admitted as evidence of proprietorship. 

STAUNTON, HOWARD, h. 1810, d. 
1871, u celebrated chess player who be- 
came the chcs.s champion in 1848. His 
books, the “ ('iiess Tiaver’s Handbook,” 
“ Chess J’hiycr’g Companion,” and “ Chess 
Praxis ” did muci^to popularise the game. 
He was also famed a.s a Shakespearian 
scholar, and published an annotated 
edition of the poet’s works. 

STEAD, WILLIAM THOMAS, h. 1852, 
an enterprising journuli.‘it the first to 
introduce the interview- into tlm EnclLsh 
[ircss, thus founding what is colled “ the 
new journalism.” In IkW) he storted the 
” Kc'.icw tif Reviews.” aT.-l in 18U5 tlie 
'* .Masierpiece” I’enny l.ibrcry of poets, 
novels, and classics. He has since bmi 



inkre.sl.s'of coll.', ‘.!)r.s. i were able to intimidate the ordinary j ‘•■omiit ion steam ebsorb.-* a considerable 

STANDARD, BATTLE OF THE, '' as ' courts ; but in the reign of CliarUs 1. it quantity of heat, which is given up 

fought n- or Nonii.illcrtofj, Ycrki-birr*, i;up|>i>rted tiiat monarch in Ids uncon.sti- ; when condensation takes place. 

1138, an'-l received it.-i nnnift from the tunonul method:-!, and wa.s abolished by | is known as tlie latent heat of 

cireumstance that a Facred siunrhjrd. the Long I'ariiament in 1611 . i steam, and is C)f F^.rvii'o in rookery, the 

composed of the banners of three 8n.vori’ STARS, with the exceptions of the ; steam becoming condensed as It passes 

saints, w;^.^ orccird on the battk-lickl. ' ptaucts, arc di.-t.ant sum*, the dEtance of i ’hrough the subst-tnees cooking in the 

David of Scotl'iii l, who had invaded tl)e s.,mf of the nearest being more than ' Hkamcr. Put tiio property of steam 

north of Kngla.nd on beli.ilf of hi.s niece ouh.uOd ilrnm the lii.'^tancc of the earth ! renders it of greatest service to mnn 
Matilda, was defeated by the force.^ raised from the sun. According to Uu :r bright- | is it'* claHticity, tliat is, the resistance it 
by Tliurston, .Arrhbisho]) of ^'ork. ne-s they are cla.-rificd a.s bcin..' of the, ' offers b> coinjircssion. When prodiu'ed at 

STANDI3H, MILES, 6. in Lancashire. ’ fir^-t, ser«>nil, tiiir-i, <lo\vn to the. sixteenth ' *^1 tentr»cratiTrc of 312* !■'. this clastic force 
1581, </. jr.5:' ; one of t!ie ” Me vflower ” ! niaguiliiflc. fuflv tho-o of tlic first six is just sufficient to rc.sist .n pressure of one 
emigrants to Ma -.s.iciiusctt? in K'.-jo. As are vkible to the naked eye, and of ‘ atinosjdicre, or about 15 lbs. on the square 

long as he lived ho was the soi.l of tli'- tho'-.c there are al*out 3.h‘qt*. 'Powerful j im h ; I'Ut if the volume of the ga.s be 00 m- 
resistance to the Iridiuns, who often tried Uic-copes reveal more ilcin I'O million.^, i pressed to one-half, llie force is doubled; 
to rai-l the little colony. Hi.s court -Idji IS niilium.s of whicii go to R.rin the Milky ' »f to one-third, trebleni ; and so on. The 

of his second wife has been immortulh-ed i Way. f^omc arc while in colour, others ! iuiniense cnertyy of steam may be under- 
by Longfellow. i Yir'low or oraic'e. otliers red, and others ■ f*tood wlicn it is considere-l tliat a enhio 

STANLEY. ARTHUR PENRHYN. 5. at ^ ‘bluG or green, but the.se various tints are, i h"»t of wat*»r is convertible into 1,668 
Alderley, Cheshire, 1815, </. iss], was ; a.s a rule, ordv perceptible when the stars 
Dean of ^\estminstcr from 1S(13 till hi. ; are viewed through a tehs^coiie. The 
death. ^TJe was a leader of tlie “ broad ' stars h.avc been grouped into constcRa- 
Ohurcb party. ^ His publLshcd vyork.*! | tions, tt) e.K-h of which tlie ancient aslnmo- 
iiiclude “ Life 0 / Tir. Arnold,” " j^inai and ' rin rs gave some fanciful name, according 
J’alestine,” “ Historical Monuments of 1 to the object the group was .supposed to 
Westminster Abbey,” and various lectures , rejiresent. Of tlie:-.p, twelve are visible in 
on religious subjects. j i,oth tlie northern and southern hemi- 

STANLEY, HENRY MORTON, ! spheres, and are known as the Zodiacal 

ft, near DcnLi'.'!i, 1840, d. 1904, a famous j C'onstellatioiLs. The principal constella- 
African exjdorcr. Stanley is a con - 1 tiou.s in ti.e Mortlu ru Hemi.sphcre are the 
spicuous instance of a “self-made man.” Grout J:ear, tlie Lvre, tho l^ady’s Chau 
He was of obscure parentage, worked lii.'^ (Cassiopeia), and ' the Eagle. lu the 


way to America a.s cabin-boy, and in 
course of time became a ncwsjiapcr 
correspondent. In 1871, being sent by 
the proprietor of Hie New York Herald to 
“ find ” Livingstone, he met iiim at T.’jiji. 
pud accompanied him in one of his ex- 
ploring e.vpeditions. He exjilored the lake 
reg^ion of Equatorial Africa, and discovered 


iSoutljern Hemisphere the chief con- 
stellations are Orion and tho Southern 
Dross. Home stars are so intinintclv 
connected that each revulvc.s round tl.e 
otlicr. These arc known aa doiddc or 
muUipIfi .si. a IS. 

STARS AND STRIPJES, the national flag 
of tlie United Htates of America. It is 


cubic feet of steam. 

STEAM ENGINE, a machine that oon- 
vertH tlie enenry ilcrived from the rom- 
ba.stion of various kinds of fuel into 
mechanical work through the. agency of 
steam. There are two jirincipal tyfics, the 
condensing, or low-preasure engine, and 
the uon-condeasing, or higli- pressure 
engine. Tlie cotuffruiiug eiujine cont.iinH 
three e.-Nsential parts, tlie boiler, tlie 
cylinder, and the condenser. Tlic yteam 
is generated in tlie boiler, and is led at a 
high prwsure, by means of tho steam- 
jiipc, into a hox railed the valve-clu'st 
placed by tlie si-.e of llic cylinder. In the 
side of this cln^st there are' three openings, 
or ports, that are opened and closed 
alternately by means of n sllde-vnivo con- 
taining a hollow, fi'ho upper port 
communicates with the u[>per end of tho 
( 7 lindcr, the middle one with the 00 a- 
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be spoken of with bated breath, and at 
seventy-seven, to die nnnotiocd. As 
*' Head Centre ** of the Fenian movement, 
he showed much skill in organisation and 
In diroctins: the energies of a secret 
society. But when action was required, hi.s 
courage failed him, and he fled to Now 
York. He afterwards returned to Ireland, 
where he ended hia days in obscurity. 

STEPHENSON. GEORGE, &. at Wylam, I 

near Newcastle, 1781, d. 1848. the great U , i 

improver of the locomotive steam-engine, to taking holy ^dera. t ® ^ ^ 
WM one of six children whose fiitl, or earned'’"'" >“ “ “'""’I" ^ 

twelve shillings a week. In his early years 
George w’orked as tireman to a colliery- 
engine, and spent tiia evenings in learning 
to read, write, and calculate. Meanwhile 
he made a minute study of his engine. II is 
first great step in life was gaining, in 1812, 
the post of engineer at the Killingworth Col- 
liery. Ilis first engine, “ My Lord,” was 
used to draw the coal from that colliery 
to the sea. He was nc.xt appointed 
engineer on the Stockton and Darlington 
Railway, opened in 1825, the first 
to carry passengers ns well as goods 
by steam traction. He gained the pnzo 
offered by the dir< ctors of the Liver- j 
pool and AIanche.ster Bailwa^* for Hie 
best locomotive, his “ Rocket ” making 
the trial trip at the rate of 29 miles per 
hour. His life henceforward silent in ] 
advising on the numerous railw.ay .sclieinc.s 
which soon covered the country with a ' 
a netw ork. His " s.afely lamp ” the 


is practically the same, except Oiat the 
impression is taken with a pad <>f carefully* 
prepared papier-macluL It is the m t o. 
stereotyping that has rendered possible 
the production of newspapers at Hieir 
present rapid rate. 

STERNE, LAURENCE, h. at Clonmel, 
Ireland, 1719, d. 17(58, wa.s the son of a 
lieutenant in the ICnglish army. After 
being educated at Halifax Crammur 
School, he went to Cambridge with a view 
holy orders. From 1738 to 
1759 he worked as a simple country 
parson at Sutton, near York. In 17(50, 
the production of the first two volumes of 
'rristram Shandy” nuido him famous, 
and from that time till his death Jie re- 
velled in his OW'D popularity. In 1702 he 
published the first two volumes of tlie 
” Sentimental Journey through France 
and Spain.” His work is marked by 
exquisite humour and marred in parts by 
coarsenc.sa. 

STETHOSCOPE. Fee J/nl. Diet. 
STETTIN, an important port and manu- 
facturing town of Gernmny, on the Oder, 
about 30 miles from tbe l*..iltic Sea. One 
of the chief seaports of rrussia, its imports 
and exports together amount to about 
£14,000,000 per annum. 'I’he im]iorts 
include petroleum, dried fisli, wine and 
cotton ; the exports consist mainly of 
sugar, metals, timber, corn, Bi)irits ami 
flour ; fiopulation about 220,000. 
STEVENSON. ROBERT, b. at Glasgow, 


Geordie,” for mines, w hich some pre- 1 1772, <f. 1850, , an eminent Scottish engineer 


ferred to the” Davy lamp,” should also be 
mentioned. 

STEPHENSON, ROBERT, 6. at Willing- 
tou, near Newcastle, 1803, d. 1859, son of 
George t?tophen.son, was born in his father’s 
struggling days. That father, however, 
Bacriliccd much to give liis sou the educa- 
tion he felt the lack of so keenly himself. 
Robert aided hia fatlier in comstructiug 
tlie” Rocket,” and became chief engineer 
of the Lou'lon and Bimiingham Railway. 
His fame is bound up witli the viudiiet« and 
bridges ho con.slrueted for railways, the 
High Level bridge at, Newcastle, the 
Britantiia Tubulai 1 falge over the Menai 
Straits, ami the Victoria F-ridge at Mont- 
real, being striking examples. He re- 
presented Wliitby in Farliarnent from 
1847 till his death. He was buried in 
Westminster .\bl)ey beside Telford. 

STERE, the unit of cubic measuremont 
in the French, or decimal. •jj'stcin of Weigliis 
and Measures. It is a cubic metre, and 
equals .35'.32 cubic feet. 

STEREOSCOPE, an optical instrument 
for viewing photographs so a.s to give 
the appearance of solidity to the result- 
ing picture. Two photogiaj)hs arc taken 
instead of one from jtoinls distant fiom 
one another as far as the centre of one eye 
is from that of the other. T'he photo- 
graplis are then so arranged on a card 
behind a couple of lenses that each eye 
Bees exactly the picture it wmuld have seen 
from the original position of the lenses. 
It was i’rofessor Wheatstone who first 
suggested the possiibility of making ste- 
reoscopic picture.-). 

STEREOTYPING, the process of pro- 
ducing a solid cast of a page of ordinary 
type. Its utility lies in the fact tliat it 
saves the wear of the ordinary movable 
type, whilst the plates can be kept to pro- 
duce further copies if required. William 
Ged, of Edinburgh, invented in 1726 the 
older, or stucco process. Setting up the 
page of movable type, ho covered the 
surface with a thin layer of oil. He then 
poured over it stucco mixed to the consis- 
tency of thick cream, and allowed this to 
harden. The impression was then re- 
moved, and baked hard, after which it was 
ready to give casts in type-metal for print- 
ing. The present, or papier-mach^ process, I 


W'hose life was mainly pa-s-sed in tho (h-.-^ign 
iug and constructing of liglitlio.UfOs. Hi.-* 
great achievement was the coiij-truction of 
the Bell Rock L’ghthonso. off the coast ol 
Forfarshire, a task hitlicrtci dectued im- 
practicable. He invented the” li.jsliing ” 
and “ intcrrTiittcnt ” sysbiiu of I’.i’btii.g. 
Jlis works on engineering were highly 
thought of in their (hiv, 

STEVENSON, ROBERT LOUIS, h. at 
Edinburgh, 1850, d, at Hamoa, Is.*!, was 
one of the mo.st engaging \\ risers of the 
I9tb century. Grandson of the famm.s 
engineer, Robert 8 tevonson, he v\as tr.iined 
for the same p’rofes-sion, but his phy-i'Til 
sirengtli was not eipiul to the n('<-e>..-i.iry 
strain. He turned no!nin:iliy to th.c bar, 
but it was soon seen that authorshijt was 
his vocation. .After writing many essay- 
and articles of hi.rh merit, h.c sjiram* into 
the front ruTik of romance writers with his 
” d'rea.-ure Island,” whicli wa.s followed 
by many sl<»ries of almost eqiril charm, 
liis chief works include ” Mnunibui* 
I’uerisquc,” “Dr. Jckyll and Mr. Hyde,” 
“Kidnapped,” and ” Tiie AlasUr of 
Ballantrae.” His ” Child’s Garden of 
Verse ” also made a favourable lmj>re.-.sion 
wdien it appeared. 

STEV/ARD, LORD HIGH. Refer to 
Intir'jT. 

STILL, an apiparatus for distiilation, l.e. 
for converting a liquid into vapour, and 
tlien again condensing it. It consishs of a 
boiler, a nock, a ronden‘*er, and a receiver, 
and the size and material of tlio.'>e depend 
on the nature and quantity of the liquid to 
be operated on. It may be u.sed to sepu- 
raUj a liijuid, say water, from its imfmrilies, 
as we do in a chemical laboratory, or one 
liquid from another by taking advaiitage 
of their different boiling points, as in 
distillery, l.-ut in both cases the principle 
is the samn. 

STILTON, a small village in Ilnntingdon 
county, 0 miles from I’eb.Tboro’. It gives 
its name to a favoiinte English cheese, 
which Is, however, moitly made in 
Leicestershire. 

STIVER, an old Dutch coin equivalent 
to a penny, being the one-twentieth part 
of a guilder. A new sy.stem of Dutx?.h 
coinage came into force in 1876 (Refer to 

Coinage ” in Index), 


STIRLING, Is strikingly situated on the 
river J-’orth, about 30 miles from Edinburgh. 
The castle, standing on an eminence some 
300 feet ahovo the surrounding plain, is a 
landmark for miles around, and has been 
the .scene of many im{mrtant events in 
Scottish hislory ; while Buntnoukburn, 
Gainhus-Kc.iiiicth Abbey, and the Abbey 
Craig, on which stands tlie Wallace Monu- 
ment, are witliin easy distance ; popula- 
tion 18,000. 

STOCK EXCHANGE, a market for the 
purchase and sale of stocks and shares of 
every do.scription. lOvery commercial 
city of imporLance has now its stock e-x- 
cliaiige, and in tlie main their fcaturoja are 
alike. Tlie London Stock Exchange is a 
large building in Capel Court, near the 
Bank of England. Tlie present building 
dates from 1801; previous U) that busi- 
ne.ss was tr,jnsacted partly in a room of 
the Bank of England, and partly in the 
streets near it. Refer to “ block Ex- 
ciriiige ” in Index. 

STOCKHOLM, the cajiital and largest 
town of Swu'ilcn. stand.s on some i.dands, 
.and on bot.li side 3 bf the cr.annel liy wliich 
Lak(‘ Malar pour;', its waters into ttio Baltic. 

't he situation is one of tlie mo.'-'t pictur- 
(!Sfiuc in Europe, and it has also tlie 
!iil vantage of la-ing <?.tcccdingly healthy. 
Founded in It is mdy in recent 

times that Stockholm has ber-ii recogni.sed 
.as the capit.il of Sweden, but in size and 
inqtorr.'inct* it far sur[iasse.s all its com- 
petilor-i. Its poiuil'ition h.as increa.sed 
from 75,00') in LS"') to 3()i».0(M) at (he end 
of tl.e century. '1‘he e.xport.-, coii'-i.-ting 
chiclly of iron’ timl'cr, and copper, do not 
amount to £2,000, < m);) u ye.-ir, but the 
imports, rno-tly from Gcrm.'iny, though 
I.trg* Is from Lrit.iin, amount to nearly 

C.S.MIIO.OI )0. 

S’lOCKPORT, in Cla-idiirc, C milcxs south 
of Min dic.-tcr, Is a town of ancient date 
osvmg its present import.ince mainly U.» ita 
manufacture of ciuion, Tiiere are also 
Importc.nt foundries and inacliii.e woiks. 
(For ]iopulalion, etc., sec p. 902.) 

STOCKS, (11 A vertical fr.unework of 
tindsT with hides to recc-ivif the fi’Ct of 
olTctiders sentenced to this punishment. 
'I'l-ey .are numtioned .so early a.*. L'^.^O. and 
their use h.is only (iicd comph-tcly out 
during the last lilty ye.;r.s. blocks may 
be seen in many a village ami country 
towm. (2) Money lent to the (iovernment 
or to .’-omo public bo.ly, at a ccrlnin rate of 
iiifirc-t, or used in the estalihshment of 
:so!)ie industri.d concern. In all these 
the ai'tual incmev is not recoverable, 
tmt the investor can .sell his right to the 
inlfTc. t or dividmuls that ai’cnu! from tlie 
investment. Refer to “ btsx k ” in 
rnerci it l> irtiovury, 

STOCKTON-ON-TEES, a seaport of 
Durham, near the mouth of the 'J’ces. Ail 
kimls of iron end steel cou.-^trui lion, 
in<-luding shiyi building, are earned on; 
coal is exiiorted, and there are large pot- 
teries, The fust railw.iy for ji:i.')-'enger3 
wais oyn.'ncd from Stockton to Darlington 
in IS'J5 ; liojuilit ion, including that of 
South Sto kton, about 

STOICISM, the state of mind and the 
outward fiehaviour usually sujiposed to 
charaetcrize the Stoics. The latter were 
a acli(<o! of y)hilosoy)hers founded liy Zetio 
at Athens about .300 n.o. ’J ho gist of their 
moral teaching w.is that man can rise 
nearer and nearer to the div ine, in firopor- 
tioij as Ik; frees himself from the bondage 
of bodily p:i.-.;dons and human emotions, 
only allowing himself to be swayed by 
what hi.s reason apjirovcH. Among the 
Romans the Stoic system of iihilosoydiy 
was in grciat roymte, Cato, Cicero, Brutus, 
and Seneca, being among its upholders. 

STONEHENGE, a remarkable assem- 
blage of huge stones on Salisbury I’lain, in 
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Wiltshire, 7 miles north of Salisbury. 
When entire it consisted of two circles of 
stones, many of whicti are now lying on the 
^ound. Those reniainina: in y)osition 
show that the pene.al arrangCTrient was 
two upright atones joined by a third, which 
the\’ Kupportrd. The largest of the stones 
i5» 22 feet high, 7^ feet hroad. and 4 feet 
thick, and as tliey cannot h.ave been 
quarried in the neighbourhood, it is Tiot 
easy to understand how they were brought 
anil set up, '.rheir ereidaon is generally 
attributed to tbe T’.ronzo Age, and their 
use was probably both luonunaentul and 
religious. 

STONES, PRECIOUS. The greater 
number of jirei ious slone.s are of mineral 
origin, but pe-.iris, red coral, and an. her, 
are usually iie-ludod hi a list of tia-m. 
Classifying the sto.'ics in order of 

value, wo should name lirst the diamend, 
ruby, sapjilure, amethyst, and enu.rald ; 
next to tlie.se would come ilie top:)/, parnet. 
turquoise, opal, onyx, chalcedony, corne- 


prohably not equalled. In early life he 
assisted Nicholas Amati, whose designs 
ho iruproveci and perfeerted. A violin 
by Stradivari will fetch from £400 to 
£2000. lie made other instruments as 
well. 

STRAFFORD, (Thomas Wentworth). 
EARL OF, b. in London, luOS, d. 1611, was 
the sou of fir Richard Wcntw'orth, the 
roprcsenlative of one of the oldest fannlics 
in Yorkshire. Clever, rich, and vcll- 
eihicatod, ho was jn.-it the man to lead the 
Ooinmons of England in their resistance to 
the king’.'i encroachments, and this he did 
until the Petition of Right was passed, 
1628. 1 rum that time he devoted himself 

lo t!ie king’s interest, and was soon rc- 
wiirdfid by being made Baron, then Lord 
Wentworth, and linally Karl of StralTord. 
T!ic work he did for (’li.arlcs fully earned his 
elevation ; be made Charles more truly king 
iTi Ireland than any of his predecessors had 
been, liis policy" and character are best 
summed up in the word '* Thorough." 


lian, agate and jasjtcr ; while a bmp list of The find work of the famous Long Barlia- 

ofrtri.id) TTi.r.,, 1 r. 1.... 1 - j j - • .1 1 


stones very beautiful, but liurdly scarce 
enough to ho ehi.csod ua " precious ’* 
would include moonstone, lapis la/uli. 
malachite, and cairngorm. Many ena^^cnt 
BcicntiiitH have attempted to produce 
precious stones artilicially bub lutherto 
without success, 

STOOL 0? REPENTANCE, nn elevated 
and conspicuous seat. soi:iet ittn <‘.di.- | 
the ** cutti'-stoo],’’ in froid of tbe jmlnit 
In Scotti.'li churche.j, on nhi'h oncu,br~ 
against the moral law wme made to ^it 
during Divine tserA bn*. It \.* nt «)\;L of me 
towards the cud ci t!in l.^tb eentury. 

STORK, a penus of wading bir,i very 


ment was to impeach Strafford, but they 
.soon bad recourse to a bill of attainder. 
This wa.s soon pa.s.scd. and Charles broke 
hu plighted v.ord by allowing it to become 
law'. Strafford died on Tower Hill w^th 
the woril., " Put not your trust in princes " 
on bis lips 

STRAITS SETTLE^tlENTS. Eefer to 

In,!, 

STRASSBURG, an important fortified 
town, rapiral of the Gorman provitve of 
.‘vl'.tce- Lorr.. w.bi.di was re>ic*l by 
Pr.mce to t.i rr.any uftfr tin* war of 
71, Ji .t imi-. on the ri\ or Til near •' lon- 
iluenc'c wi'ui; lb : Rhine, aiivl it.-; strategic' 


common in some r'ontincnt;:! coiintric,-, j impoi-iancc i^ cnormtuts. rounded l-t ti.c 
as Holland and (jerm.iiiy, but ratiicr r;ire| lb-:;. *.)*-,, it .'-aw many a .s'rupf.'le between 
in Britain. They arc about 4 feet in i i bcni and tbe Oermans, Later, as " free 
height. They love to iiaimt m usby j town ” of (lerm.auy. it acquired great 
places, where they feed on small ed importance, ps a centre of trmie and of 
frogs, etc,, but thc\ ;d--o do grr-.it service ini b*.jr:iujg. it wa.s in the hands of the 
towns whore they are itroleidcd, by «':.ting' rn j.i ti from 16S1 to 'Fhe (bitliedrul 

up tlie offal and garbage, 'riioy are rciich! mav well b** e.nllcd one of tbe wonders cl 
attached to tlanr young. Tboy arc nii-rra- j Enrol. e, nnd the university i.-s an important 
tory bird.s, coming to Kuro{'e in t luin;',; one*. Vtr i-'Sbi.*-*' is n plai e of gre.it trade 
butspondiug the winter moniii,s in w.cmer! and varied lu.uiufaeturcs ; population 
conntric.s. j i.q.i.ooo. 

^^STOTHARD, THOMAS, h. in Lomion.' STRATEGY, tiic .art of generalship in its 
17r>5. d. 18.il; painter niul di.,'igiior. w.a-i , 1 % i Ic't reu'-e. As strategy ’’ D often 
hardly out of his te*‘ii.s when he foun.r .-onb/aaded with " tarticN*’ it wav be wet! 
hiinself full ol eri'Tiigement.s to pn. Itr- e ti. state that s'r.itigy is the conduct of 
designs for bools. He brcaiue, liowi*. <-r. I up. rat a.ns before, and leading up to, tlie 
a student at the Royal Aeaiieiny. ami in; bitti'*. wiul;- t l.•^l>s meaiis t):e conduct of 
time its librarian. Ills designs numbci 1 t .k* ' lattle itsi If, Thu.s it w. is the .strategy 
four or five thousand. !us picture>. about ' of Wi-tbngtun that alone wore out the 
one hundred, of which the " Cant/Tburv! i retM-a m Sp on by preparing siu’h a place 
Pilgrims ’’ and the " Plit.ch of B.acou of refu n* in the lines of Torres Vedras tl.at 
aro^tt biist known. j }„t yowld tilways chot»se his own time for 

STOW, JOHN, b. Ib25, rf. HhKj ; w.a.c ti.ddo.g. while his tactie.-^ in oppOMlig the 
Intended for tt tailor, but bis genuine Ion* -; t!,i:i rod line ’’ to Napolron’s column 
of knowledg'c led him to devutc 1 in’~\ !i ; fi,r ;ii.ition en.vbled him to win Waterloo, 
to surveying tlie past and relating it ns : the only brittle in which they met. 
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mounted infantry force of 600 men. 
These, know'n as " Strathcona’a Eorse," 
gained a great name. He and his cou'-in. 
Lord Mount-Stephen, have given L'lGO, <>00 
towards the erection and maintenance of 
a liosqiital at Montreal. :i?> a memorial of 
the Queen’s Jubilee (1887), and in 1303 
King Edw.ard’a i,.ondon Hospital Pund 
rcccive.-i from them an endow'meut of 
£10.000 per annum. 

STRATHFIELDSAYE, a village 7 miles 
north of P..a'ing*>toke, in Hampshire. 
Here is .situated the fi.ne estate of tiiat 
name bought in 1S17 for £L’(bb0t)0, and 
presented to the Duke of Wellington by 
Parliament. Near it is Sibhc.ster, where 
most interesting Roman remains Lave 
been found. 

STRATHMORE, a wide fertile valley or 
plain extending right across Pcotiard- 
from about Dumbarton, on the Clyde, to 
Stonehaven in Kincardinc,*5liirc. 

STRATHNAIRN. LORD. &oe Rose, Sir 
Ilvnh. 

STRATHSPEY, a kiml of dance that 
originated in the valley of the ^I'cy, in 
Scotland, whence its name. It is like the 
reel, but Is more irregular in motion. 
Many of Burns’s songs arc adapted to the 
music of the Strathspey 

STRAUSS. DAVID FREDERICK, b. in 
Wilrfeinbcrg. 18(i8. </. L87-1 ; w.is c*. located 
for a pa.dor. but became-! a profes.'^or at 
d ubiugen I'niversity. His " Lcben Jesu," 
or " Life of Je>us ‘Critically Exarnined ** 
(1S.’;.''>) opened a new era in Bible critici:?m, 
and tliv rest of hb* life was spent chiefly ia 
au^v.t-ring his ailvcrsaries. 

STRAUS^:, JOHANN, b. 1804. d. 1.8.19 ; 
the son of an innkeeper at Vienna, early 
showeii a musical talent that would not 
he denied. His success a.s a conductor 
.'it the ** Sperl ’’ in N ienna w.as followed by 
suceos.sful toura abroad. He composed 
dunce nul■'^ic of a high order. liis son 
Johann (1S*>5-1.S30) has beet: as siu'cessful 
a composer and condiK'tor as himself. 

STRAW-PLAIT, a plait or braid made 
nsmtlly of a special kind of wheat-straw'. 
Tlie bi-st straw for the purpo.se in England 
is that of the wheat grow n in P.ed.fordsblre 
.and the neighbouring counties. The 
wheat is pulled, not mown, and after the 
ears are removed, the straw is cut into 
lengths. I'or hat*^ the whole straw is used, 
but fur bonnets it i>< cut into four or more 
strips. The making of straw-plait used 
to give empluynient to thou.'junds of women 
and children in and around Luton and 
Dunstable, but most of tbe plait now used 
comes from Ohinu, the be.-;t, as formerly, 
from Leghorn in Italy. The straw-plait 
indu.stry .still flourished at Luton, but It 
consists chiefly in tiie sewing, p.artly by 
hand and partly by a special machine, 
the plaits to form bonnets and hats. 

STROM 'BOLL one of the Lipan Isl.ands, 
off the north coast of Sicily. The volcano 
on this isl.md, rising to a htight of o\er 


truly as he could. Ho tr.ivclied much, j STRATFOR.D DE REDCtiFFE, VIS- | 
examining and ('ollccting mariu,scri|)t,s nmlj COUNT. !'ec Cannintf, Straif,>rd. 
documents. He published " .^umm.-.ry of j STRATFORD-UPON-AVON, the birth- a.fHkt feet, i.s in an almost consmnt state of 
English ^^Chronule.s,” ** (.’hroi licit, s ofjiil'H'o of .'-hakespearc, is a pleasant little | eruption, sending up steam, and CK-ca.sion- 
Enghmd," and *• tSurvoy of Lomion and ‘town in Warwicksldre. 8 mih*s south-west i ally s>jOwi-rs of stones, which, however, 

Wo.stmirister.” of Warwick. 'The house in which the pt>et j usuallv fall into the crater again. The 

STOWE, MRS. HARRIET BEECHER,', wMs born still stunds ; it has t*een mude > island, witii an area of about 3 s lu.vre miles, 
0. 1811, d. 1836, the gifted Amcnenn , n.ttionul properly, and is used as a | supports a pot'ulation of over l.i.XX>, 
avithoroas of "Undo ’I'om'.s Cabin," and j .^Icikc'ipearc museum. The church con- 1 occupied in producing wine, wheat, cotton, 
other anti-slavery publications, i^hej t.iius the poet’s grave with tlie well-known 1 raisins, and currants. 


v. c poet’s grave V 

w**^*Jt celebrated preacher, bust and still more famous inserquion. 

man7 ^‘”*1 STRATHCONA (Donald Alexander 

many yeara at (Cincinnati, Ohio, wluTe! Smitii). B.'IRON, h. at Forres, in Si-olland- 
r tlie slaves who escaped j IS’20. entered early in life Uie service of 

HaVmfi 1 * P'Jb-;(ho IhuDon Bay Company, of which he 

bv followed it!b<*c;ime the ohiif executive officer 

-L on the. evils of shivery. 


nmch to stimulate 
public opinion in favour of tho aliolition 
fh tho United St.«to.a. 

.ANTONIO, 6. lOR), rf. 
iwll violin maker of Cremona. 


whoat work has 


never been turpauiised and 


tkinathi. lie h.id the ehief h.ind in the 
development of Manituha and in bringing 
to u succcj— ful w-ue the construction of 
ti'.o C’entral Bacifiv' K.'»il\vay. He wii.s , 
crcatcvl a peer in 1897. In the Boer War j 
he raised, equipped, and trau'.ported to 


STRONGBOW, RICHARD. See Clare, 

Rlihijri! ftV. 

STRUTT, JOSEPH. 17 (9. d. lSd2 ; 
artist and atitiqiiary, was an ertl!ii‘<'..ist 
in antiquarian piirMiit.s. HD pr.)fe>sion as 
engraver aided him to produce !'.u- \ .duahle 
works on l-higli.--!! cu-'tonis ;i: d manners, 
"The Hfgal and r.-vit'si.t.-tic.'i! Antiuuitu*a 
of r.mrlatid •' w.xs his lirst bt>ok ; " Si'orta 
tit.d rastinu’s’* his He died lu 

CO m m i r ! > t u e p o v er t v . 

STRYPli. JOHN, b. 1043, d. 1757 ; ao 


isouth Airica, at hli own exponae, a ' eocltauiMtic^ writer, wae educated et 



2S6 Sot. 

St. Paul’s School and at Cambridge. He 
wrote lives of the principal lleformation 
leaders, as Cranmer, Parker, and Whitgift ; 
also ** Eccic-MiasticaJ Memorials,” a history 
of church matter-s under Henry Vlll., 
Edward VI.. and Mary. 

STUBBS, WILLIAM, &. at Knarcs- 
borough, 1826, d. 1901, a great historian 
of the 19th century, and bishop of Oxford. 
After a brilliant career at Oxford he took 
Holy Orders, and was for sonic ye;i,rs 
rector of Navestock, in Essex. In 1800 
he became professor of nuxicrn hi:dory at 
Oxford, and held the po.st until, in 1884, 
he was made a bishop. Jlis work is 
diaracteri.sed by accuracy and hici<hty. 
The “ Con ditutional History ” is his best 
known work, but a large naniber of other 
valuable historical works uio tlie result of 
his labours and learning. 

STUD-BOOK, a book containing 11 ic 
pedigree of animals of fanioiis breeds, 
especially of horses. That for race-horses 
datc.s from 1808, and is tliO book kojit by 
Messrs. Vv’o.itlierby, the oiliv.-ial agents of 
the Jockey Club. 'J'iicre are akso stud- 
books for collie.s, St. Bernard dogs, and 
special breeds of cal tie. elc. 

STURDY, or THE GID, is a disease that 
affects young sheep and cattle. Tliey 
Bccin to lo'-.e control orer their motions, 
turn round and round, and cannot take 
their food properly. It is cansc<l by the 
presence of a bladder- worm in the bruin, 
which may be re.’uovcd with care and the 
animal may reco’. or. It is reniarkable 
that tlio disease is hardly known wJiere 
docs are sc.arcc. 

STURGEON, a large tksh of which there 
are two or tlirce distinct .species found in 
the SC. 1 S round Eurojic. The nio.'jt <-oin- 
mou, from C to 10 feet long, i? often caught 
In tiio Bca.s and 
espe<’mlly in the llrislol Channel. A 
BinaUer one, crillcd tlie sterlet, from 4 to 
6 feet long, l< found in the Black and 
Caspian Stvs, as well as a much larger one. 
reaching soinctinics a Icngtli of 20 feet, 
id the 
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winding entrance; wWlst the surrounding 
country is arid and bare. Many Moslem 
pilgrims embark here for Jeddah, the port 
of Mecca; population about ]0,(K)0. 

SUBLIMATION, the prot'css of turning 
solid substances into vapour by means of 
heat, and again solidifying them by cooling. 
'I’ho process Is easily seen by heating a 
little Iodine in a llask or test-tube. Many 
chemicals arc refined by this process, 
the impurities being left behind. 

SUBLIME PORTE, Porte, Sublime. 

SUBMARINE BOATS. Erom time to 
time, during the past 150 years, attempts 
have liecn made to construct a boat that 
could be navigated beneath the surface of 
tlie water, but no practical result was 
attained until 1887, when an American 
engineer experimented with a submarine 
boat on the Hudson Hiver, and demon- 
strated that it was possible to run the boat ■ 
on the surface of the water, to cause it to 
dive and ascend again at will, and to steer j 
it in aiiy desired course when submerged. i 


Sot. 

gasolene engines. Tlio submerged f^eed 
is about tw'o-thlrds of the surface speed, 
and the motive power is obtained frMU 
electric motors. Sufficient compressed aif 
i.9 carried to maintain the crew in comfort 
for six hours. Each boat is supplied with 
two torpedoes. When one te diachargec!, 
the delicate balance of the boat is main* 
tainod by admitting into a special tank aj* 
equal weight of w’atcr. 

SUBPG^A, a writ issued In the King’,s 
name to a witness directing him to appear 
under a penalty {nvh yaena), and atats 
what he kno>YS of the case in question. 
The witness must be allowed a reasonable 
time to provide for hLs absence from hisi 
own affairs, and his travelling c.xpenww 
must be paid beforehand. If the person 
.summoned wilfully faiks to ai>pear, he l.> 
liable to bo sued for damagc.H, or to b** 
imprisoned for contempt of court. 

SUCCESSION ACTS. The English Pai 
liament early claimed and exercised tin; 

- right to limit and direct the succcsmoo to 

Mr. Nordcnfeldt patented another, and ! the Crown. Tlie Revolution of 1C>88 pro 
constnictod several for use as torf^edo I ceeded on the nssYinption that James 13, 

had, by (Ict-ing the kingdom, alaJicateO: 
the throne, and therefore left it open t-- 
f 'arlianumt to choose and name his succes' 
sor. Finally, in 1 701, it was enacted that , 
if William ftv.d Anno left no heirs, the 
Crown should [v.ss to the imxt rrotestan: 
hcir.Sopfiia of iliinover.and her I’rotestant 
descendants, and Unit whoever came t; 
the Crown Ghoiild “join in communio ■ 
with tlie Ciiurcli of Ikigland an by 
e.‘^tabli-hc‘!l.” 

SUEZ, a small Egyritian town at th 
bead of Ihe western of the two bra!iche 
into which the Red Sea dividc.s at it' 
northern end. It pnsenfs a very ill-kcp 
apfmarance, and the buildings are niean ; 


b<nit.s. 'I’he latest type is tliat known in 
thf- Rriiish navy as the ” A ” class. The 
later i)oats arc an improven*ent on tlie lirst 
of ckvs.-.;, winch met with disaster when 
mat seen vring off the Isle of Wight, in 
February, 1904. They ure built of stcfl, 
somcv\hat in the shape of a tksh. When 
on the surface there is a .small, narrow 
dot k clear of tlie water, and above tlds 
ri^e a cylindrical conning tower, the 
periscope ttj.be, and a temporary bridge, 
which Ls slnick wlicn the boat is about to 
dive. .A dn;i.s.sion into the interior is 
obtained only through a small Latch in 
the top of ttie conning tower wiiich is 


Jo.scd by screws. When a boat is to be 

e.-<turirics of Hritain, I brougljt'into operation, U»e ffr.-t requisite j poimlation about 17,000. 

‘ ' i.? to liiid her “diving trim.” Tiiis is j SUEZ CANAL. I’h.at only 70 u.ilos of 
done by careful e^J>^•rimcnt %vl'ilc* tbe boat j hind should prevent 8hij>s sailing straight 
is stationary. Water is aduiittcd into i from the Mediterranean to the Red Bea 
the b.alluat tank.-, until Hm buoyancy i.s • bad always .seemed a deplorable fact. Tho 
so much reduced tluit thfj boat rcmraiis j Overland Route, o['ened in 1837, by W'a> 

invil hnv^^rintr «n n.r. xviHi n<.r I of yvift/., BOlvcd UlC lUflCUltV OS fat 


The sturgeon lidiery of the Volga and the j just hovering on the surface witli her deck 
Caspian Sea furnistie.^^ uuiteriai for the | awa.-.h. ErfesSiiro gaugc.3 iudierdo v.lu u 
pre[)aration of c.aviare .ind Isinglass. [the buoyancy has been KuHlcietitly 
STUTTGART, the cn])ltal of the kiii.g'loui | reduced, and a clinoineter shows wlmtljer 


of Wurtemborg. Though one of the oldest 
towns of Germany, u Ims few aiuietit 
buildings, but many harid.sonu! modern 
ones. Its art collections find its library are 
famous, while its academy of ruufio is of 
a very high class. Ftuttgart is an im- 
portant book-publishing town, and in 
various other iudustries, as tlie rnaking of 
raacliinery, chemicals, musical inslrumcnU 
and .sugar, it iiolds a high place. 

STYLE, OLD AND NEW. Tho. Old 
Stylo, a term used often in Tuentionirig 
date.s previous to 1752, means Hiat the 
number of tlic year i.s not altered so as to 
bring it into accordance with the present 
method of reckoning the years. The year 
1752 was ordered to begin on the Ist of 
January, whereas ilio year had jircviously 
begun on March 2r)th, so that tlie 20th of 
March preceding that of 1752 would be 
1750 or 1751 according as you rer^kon it 
by tlie Old or New Style. See Calendar. 

STYLITES. See Pillar-Saints. 

STYX, in classical mythology the chief 
river of the infernal region, nmnd wliich 
it flowed seven times. All shades had to 
cross this river, and Charon, tlie boatman 
who ferried them across, charged an obol 
for the service. Hence the necessity for 
placing this coin in the mouth of tlje dead. 

SUAKIM, a small towm on the west .side 
of the Red Sea, It is the chief port for 
Egyptian Soudan, and its trade is steadily 
Increasing. The British occupied it a.s a 
strategical point after tlie Malidi’s rising, 
and an Anglo- Eg 3 ''ptian garrison is still 
kept there. The harbour is the best in the | 
Bed Sea, but it is small and has a narroWi ‘ 


the boat is .sinking on an even keel. 
Any failure in the latti'r direction is 
rectified by admitting water to com- 
pen.-iulion 'tank.s i)hjced fore and aft. 
When the diving trim has been found, 
ttfe officer in charge notes the exact 
amount of water admitted into each tank, 
and Is thus in a i>osiLion to repeat the 
operation quickly should occasion arise. 
Tlie tanks arc then blown out b.v means of 
corapre-ssed air, and the boat ri' w again to 
the .surface, the operation serving as a test 
that the air-tubes and valves are in v ork- 
ing order. Diving takes place while the 
boat Ls in motion. Her buoyancy having 
b.’cn sufficiently re<luce<l as descriheil 
above, the movement of a liorizontal 
rudder inclines her 110.111 slightly down- 
wards. and .sh(? i>rocecdH on tliis line until 
a sufficient depth has been reached, when 
the rudder is restored to its normal position, 
and tlie boat tr.nvels on a liorizontal keel. 
Usually the depth attained is not greater 
than will permit the top of the periscope 
to remain above the surface. The reflector 
in this may be turned in any required 
direction, and any object to wliich it is 
directed is focussed on a camera-obscure 
table below the tube. When the periscope 
is submerged the crew are in darknc.s.s with 
regard to their surroundings, except that 
the shadow of any large object In the 
immediate vicinity, may bo seen through 
one of a number of gla.ss lights placed 
round the upper edge of tlie conning tower. 
When travelling at the surface, these boats 
are capable of attaining a speed of from 
12 to 15 knots, the screw being driven by 


passenger tr.iffic. was concerned, bu' 
merchandi.se could not be conveyed thai. 
way bccau.'se of the oxpen.^e. About 185(' 
M. de lA^seps. a French engineer, Imving 
convinced himself that the con.vlnictiOTi 
of a canal w’a.s fea.sihl(>, set about i»ersuad 
ing others, and with such success that by 
1800 he hud nii‘<cd the necessary capital, 
and begun the work. The C.inal waa 
opened in 1809, and soon began to revolu- 
tionise tim trade with India and the EftSt, 
The English had not mucli Bhnrc in tlm 
Canal at first, but in 1876, the Rhedivfli 
offered his bolding for sale, which tho 
Rritlsh Government bought up, and \iiu 
became owners of nearly half the Cans' 
stock. The Canal saves about 4,050 milesr 
in a journey to India and the East, but 
tlie heat encountered there and in the Red 
.Sea to some extent dLscounts the advan- 
tage. 

SUGAR, a crystalline substance obtain- 
able from the juice ol many plants, but 
especially from tlie sugar-cane, beetroot, 
and ("in Canada) maple-trre. Sugar l.s a 
compound of carbon, hydrogen, and 
oxygen, in varying proportions. Tlif. 
sugar-cane, a native probably of India, Lj 
now grown in most tropical and .sub 
tropical countries. It produces the best 
sugar, and was, in fact, practically its onl.v 
.source till Napoleon Ronaparto gave arj 
impetus to the uiamifacturc of beet-sugar, 
The United .States, West Indies, Br.v/Ji. 
Mauri tiu.3, and East Indies are our chhf 
sounMJH of cane-sugar ; France, Gennany, 
and Austria supply the bulk of the beet- 
sugar. 

SUICIDIS, the killing of oneself. In law . 
a person is counted a suicide (Jelo de se) ' t 
he dies through committing any fei(mion» 



Bcrii. 

•ot« tboagh it wu not lotendtd to brlM 
' aboat bis own death, li two agree to 
commit suicide and one svurvi've, the latter 
la accounted a murderer. In former uoys 
a suicide was interred at cross-roads, with 
a stake trough his breast, and lus personal 
property was forfeited to the Crown. The 
fatter penalty w^as abolished many years 
ago, and the former in 1823. Buicide 
statistics furnish some curious facts, one 
of the most remarkable being that more 
men commit suicide than women in the 
proportion of more than two to one. 

SULLIVAN, SIR ARTHUR, h. in l.oudon 
1842, d. 1900, was the son of I'homas 
Sullivan, bandmaster at Bundhurst, and 
afterwards at Kneller Hall. The boy was 
musical in every fibre of his beiug. Chor- 
ister at tiie Chapel Royal, student at the 
Royal Academy, and afterwaids at the 
Oonservatoiro of Lci]vii'», he absorbed the 
principles and practice of his art so 
thoroughly that at twenty ho Bucces.-fully 
produced his important musical work “ The 
Tempest." For the next ten years tic w as 
engaged in conducting and composing 
with increasing success ; and then, in 
1872, with "Trial by Jury," began tliat 
delightful string of operettas wliich made 
his name and that of W. B. (blbert, famous. 
" U.M.S. Pinafore,” " The llrates of 
Penzance," " lohinlho," " The Mikado," 
and many others, each in turn seemed per- 
fect and un j])proachablo in its kind. His 

Oohien U‘geud " testifies to his ability 
OB a serious composer. 

SULLY CAhiximiliun do Hethune), DUKE 
OF, b. IfitJO, <1. Kill ; one of those single- 
eyed personages ttiat flit tmt r.in iy across 
the pages of history. Throughout the 
reign of Henry IVh of France he was the 
king’s chief advisor. It was he who 
advised Henry to accept the CathcJic 
faith, and ho brought the country from 
bankru[)lcy to prosperity by Uls rigorous 
examination of accounts. 

SULPHUR, an elementary substance 
found both free and in combination in 
many parts of the world, generally in 
volcanic districte. The greater part of tlie 
iulphur used in Europe comes from Sicily. 
The various changes undergone by sult>hur 
py continuous heating are very iutert\st- 
Ing, and the experiment is easily made, 
only a test-tube being required. Tlic 
uses of sulphur and its compounds are 
many and important ; the match manu- 
facture and that of gunpowder being 
examples, ^’he fumea of burning sulphur 
form a powerful bleaching agent, much 
used to bleach straw, silk, wool, etc. 

SULPHURIC ACID, a compound of 
Bulphur, oxygen, and hydrogen, of the 
lorm* commonly known as Oil of 
Vitriol. Bo important is this acid from 
idle extent to which it Is used in the 
arts and manufactures, that we may 
astimate, it is said, the roiiunnrcial im- 
portance of a country from the amount 
of sulphuric acid it consumes. The 
alkali manufacture, the making of soap, 
glass, glue, and bleaching powtl'er, depend 
on sulphuric acid. The acid is of rare 
oocurrenco in nature, but sulphates are 
numerous and important. The manufac^ 
tore of sulphuric acid is a complicated 
process, starting with the combustion of 
sulphur. 

SUMATRA, a large island having an 
area of 170,000 square miles, lying soiitli- 
west of tlie Malay Peninsula, and separated 
1 Mttlticca Strait, Though 

.1,100 miles in length, its greatest breadth 
not exceed 250 miles. The mountains 
Whi<m run parallel to, and near the west 
attain a height of 11,000 teet, and 
volcanoes. The 
vegetable and animal 
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SUPERIOR. LAKE. the largest body 
of fresh water in the world, has an area 
of 31,200 square milea, etpial to that of 
Ireland. It lies between Canada and the 
United States at an elevation of GOO feet 
above the sea. Ita water is very i>ure and 

transparent, and it never freezes over, 

total populalion exceeds j It aboun^ls in fish, and the land round its 
I shores is rich in (•of>per. The navigation 
SUMPTOARY LAWS, law.s pa»sc-d at { is dongeromi owing to frcfiuent and sudden 
various time.':, and in various couidri??, i storms. Tiie boundary line between 
to prevent extravagant expenditure on i (Canada and the United Htates passes 
b.Aiuiufd.s, (iress, and other ff.rms of per- ' a through its centre, 
soual luxury. O he fact tiiat such lav - SUTTEE, the practice, once not uncom- 
were found u.sele.'^a among the Romans i mou among Hindoo widov\s, of Bacrilicing 
and (i recks did not lirevent the Engli.sh | themselves on the funeral pile of their 


tropical trees abound. Tlie population 
U mainly of Malay origin, but In varying 
degrees of civilizaiiou. Biwe 1C20. when 
tlie Dutxih East India Company began to 
settle here, they liave gradually extended 
their sway, until now they rule all 
the coAAt districts, and a good deal of 
the interior 
3,000,{)0O. 


Parliament from making them, and from 
Edw’ard Lt. to Henry VTII. they were 
repeatedly pas.^^ed, and aa constanLly 
evaded. M»jst of our eumptuary laws 
were repealed in the reign of .lames 1. 

SUN, THE, the t>ody from which we 
derive lieut and held, the direitor and 
controller of the earth in its annual course, 
i.s distant from us about 93.0' (U, POO miles. 
Its diameter i.s about SGl.oOu miles arnl 
its density about ^ Unit of the earth. It 
is a globe of matter confuting of clementB 
correspondiug to those wljich form the 
earth, but po hot as to bo in a gaseous 
state, covered with a sort of brilliant. 


deceased husbands. Up to the 

practice was allowed by the EnglL-h 
government, proviiled the act war- perfectly 
voluntary. It is now rarely aticmpted. 

SWABIA, an nneient duchy in south- 
west Germany, whiclj use<J to stretch from 
the Rhine on t!ie W. ai'd S. to ITanconia 
.and Tiavaria on the N. and E. 

SWALLOW, a widely distributed genua 
of migraUiry birds, divided i:jto about 
sixty species, of which three visit the 
British Islands. They have long wings, 
short legs and feet, and generally 
a forked tail. The Common Switilow 
bnihi-s its neat in chimneys, or similarly 


■loudy cnvehpe formed by these vapouns i ahcltercd situations; the Hou.se-MarLin 
condensing through radiation. At times, | under shelter of an overliangiug rock, or 
through an up-ru.sh of h..> ited ga.s from the cave.p of u house ; and the .Sand Slartin 
below, or a downfall of tlie coiuiensed | rn.akea fc^r itself a liHle cave in a bunk of 
particles, Una brilliant envelope, tlu.;5And. They all live on Cies and other 
phou/sphere, is broken, and we get a small insects, which they catch while on 
glimpse of the g.ea.'OU.H irii.vior, and .say . the wir.g. 'I’liey arrive in April, and 
t here arc " .sunspots " vi -tblc. Outside i deiiart about the midille of October, 
tlie photasphere ts a gascou.-J Inycr called SWAN, the most graceful of the Duck 
the chromosphere^ and outside tiiat -gain ; family, haa - nly one species, th? common 
ia the cerioia, best seen in cclip-c.-. The .^’vvan, that makes it« home in the British 
ra.‘is.s of the sun ia ribont 720 times that of. Isleg. but one or two otluT kinds visit our 
all the planets taken Uvether, so that the \ shorei for the winter, departing northward 
centre of gr.avity' of the solar at the opproach of suniiiier. The swan* 

must lie soine.wb.cro near its centre.” j on the Thames belong either to tlie Crown, 
SUNDAY, an old Anulo-Baxon word j or to some of tb.e City Conipc.uies, .ind the 
denoting that this, the. first day in tiie I ceremony of marking them each year 
week, was set apart for tlie worship of the j (sira7i-uppiti'j) is ol'served \vi*b great care, 
sun, one of their divinities. From very | The swannery n. .vbbotfbury, near 
early times, Chri.stir.n.s formed the habit j Weymouth, ia celebrated, some hundreds 
of meeting on this day for prayer, for i being kepc ibcrc. 

exhortation, and (or the "breaking of! SWAN, SIR JOSEPH WILSON, &. at 
bread," and from the beghming of the j Sunderland, 1828, invented the autotyi>e 
4th century ito ol>servnnce has been ! process in photography, bromide paper, 
enforced by law. The number of statutes ; and the incandescent elcctiic lamp, 187'J. 
dealing with what may, and what may not, ! He wa‘« knighted in 1904. 
be done on a Sunday is largo, and some of 1 SWANSEA, a large seaport and manu- 


them are very dilTicult to enforce. 

SUNDERBUNDS, a low-lying district 
in the lower part of the Delta of the Ganges 
formed by the alluvial deposit brought 
down by that river. It is a marshy, almo^jt i 
uninhabited district, abandoned mostly | 
to wild animals, among which the tiger 
and crocodile are conspicuous. The 
climate is dangerous to Europeans, but 
a few natives are found, CK'cupicd eitlier 
in rice-growing, or ia wood-cutting. 

SUNDERLAND, a prosperous seaport 
and manufacLuring town at the mouth of 
the Wear, in the county ^ Durham. In 
aliipbuilding, Bundcrland is running Glas- 


facturing U>\vn of ^ollth Wales. It is the 
mogt important copper-smcltinK centre 
in the world, much of the ore being im- 
ported ; it ha.s slso an important indui^try 
in the manufacture of tinplates, besides 
iron, chemical and lead works. The 
imports consist chiefly of various ores, 
timber, and provisions ; the exports of 
tinplates, coal, iron, copper, and other 
mctalg. Some of Uie old town still re- 
mains, notably a good part of the castle; 
po pulat ion 98,000. 

SWEATING SlCIvNESS. a violent and 
rafiid epidemic which broke out iu 
Ungland in 1485. It cou-i-^tel of an 


gow close, and it has numerous other | intense sensation of heat at tirgt. follow od 
manufacturc.s, such as chemical works, i by profuse sweating and iniolerable tlrust, 
glass-makiiu;, anchor and chain factories, I whila to drink nnvtliing cold w.as cenain 
and irou works. Its imports and exports death. It broke 'out ,ai;..;n .it intirvalg 
together total anmnUly £3,000,000. (For till lu.M, both in Kimk.nd and on the 
population, eU*., see p. 902,) Continent, whore it was called tho 

SUN- DIAL . Bee JHai, '* ihigli.-'h Sweat." 

SUNNITES, the orthodox Moharn- SWEATING SYSTEM, a system under 
medana, who believe in the Sumta as ! which a large nuimifactunT, say of clothes. 


well a.s the Koran. The 5tm«a is a boily 
of traditions relating to Mohammed and 
his teaching, and ia rejected by tiie Bhiit< s, 
the other great section of Mohammedans. 
The Mohammedans in Persia are Uio 
chief Shiites, the luhabitunts of most 


hoota, or furniture, glveg work out to be 
done for a fixed price without regard to 
v.liore it is done, who does it. or wliat pay 
the actual worker gi ts for his work. It 
is ditlicult to say where " ci-ioracting " 
ends and where "sweating" begins, but, 


otlier MoUammedaa oouatrics being Sun- si»caking broadly, when a person gives 
lutss. out work under the above conditions, he 
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is • gweater or on aider and abettor ol 16,000 eqoare miles. It is one of the few examination ; a table of contents. Tbs 
Bweating. countries that have no access to the sea, name is especially applied to a document 

SWEDEN, one of the largest countries having Germany, France, Italy, and issued by Pope Pius IX. in 1864, con- 
of Eurojic, forms with Norway the pcnin- Austria on its respective north, west, taiuing a list of errors to be avoided by 
Bultt of Rcandiiiaviu. Between 1814 and south, and east sides. The diversified Homan Catholics. 

1905 they w'ere united under one king, but nature of its sui'face, besides givinc variety SYLLOGISM, aseriesof three statements, 
the union is now dissolved. The land to its products, offcrssceneryvvhicli attracts the third of which depends on the other 
rises gradually from the Baltic westwards, the world and has for centuries proved two. Directly you admit the truth of 
until we (*oine to the highest ridge of the the source of freedom to its inhabitants, the first two, called premisses., tlie truth of 
Scandinavian Mountains, which forms the Since they expelled the Austrians at the the third, called the conclusion^ necessarily 
^mmon boundary of the two c.o\u\trlc8. beginning of 14th century, the Swiss follows : c.g., (1) All men are mortal, (a) 
The lakes are a feature of the country, have maintained their freedom, and it is Caisar is a man, (3) therefore, Ccosar ia 
Wener (‘2,014 square mile.s), Wetter, and now guaranteed by the great Powers, mortal. 

Miilar in the south-east being the lan^est. Having practically no coal or metals, SYLPHS, a term adopted by the fan- 
Btockholm, the capital, is on Lake Malar. Switzerland can never excel in great tastic followers of Paracelsus (1493-1641), 
Copper and iron are the chief minerals, manufactures, but the skill and ingenuity to denote a kind of beiug intermediate 
the coal beiug of a poor quality. The of its inhabitants in the lighter arts are between men and sx)irits. By Pope, who 
chief export of Sweden ia timber ; then admirable. The Swdsa, about 3,000,000 introdtices them into his “ Rape of the 
come iron and funu-produce. The im- in number, use German or French as Hieir Lock,” they were depicted as so gracehil 
porta are manufactured goods (cotton, native tongue, though most of the eclu- in figure that tlie name has ever since 
woollen, and iron), coffee, sugar, coal, and cated classes speak both. Bern, the denoted a girl of particularly graceful 
raw mab’ri q for her own growing manufac- capital (population 64,0t)0), stand.s on tlie form. 

turas. Next to Stockholm, the chief towns river Aar; Zurich (160,000), Geneva SYMBIOSIS (Qr. “living together’*), 
are Got henburg and Upsala. (106,000), and Basle (113,000), are the See Commensalism. 

SWEDENBORG, EMANUEL, b. at next most important towns. SYMONDS, JOHN ADDINGTON, b. in 

Stockholm, 1G88, d. in Loudon, 1772, SWORD, a weapon consisting of a blade London, 1840, at Borne, 1893 ; an 

a great scieiitiit khd writer on religious and handle, tlie former being now gener- eminent literary writer and critic, was 

''Babjects. Till 1743 he devoted his utten- ally adapted either for cutting or tlirusting, educated at Harrow and Oxford. He did 

tion almost wholly to science, in which he and the latter furnished wiUi a guard to much to further the study of the 

achieved notable results. But in the protect the wielder's hand. Tho use of Renaissance x>eriod, end his books on 

latter year a great change came over him. the sword goes fartlier back than the use “ Tho Renaissance Period in Italy *’ form 

He was in London, and he had, he says, of tlie pen; w© find representations of hLs most imiiortant jiroduction. IHs 

visions in which most remarkable trulJis them on tlie earliest Assyrian monuments, poetry sliows, perhaps, more polish than 

were revealed to him. Of his sincerity and actual bronze examples in some genius. 

tliero cau be no doubt, and tlie books in Etruscan tombs and at Mycenae. Sword- SYMPHONY. Refer to Glossary of 

which he makes know’n his doctrines are making used to be, and still i.s, a Cue art; Musical Terms. 

marked by a hi-'hly spiritual toue. tlie steel has to be so exactly tempered STOAGOGUE, the building in which the 

SWHT, JONATHAN, h. at Dublin, that the production of reliable swords by Jews met for worship and religioua 
1667, d. 1746, idenn of 6t. Patrick’s, machinery is impossible. instruction, or the congregation assembled 

Dublin, WM8 one of tho keenest satirists SWORD-FISH, owes its name to a for that purpose. The general order of 
the world has seen. liorn and educated prolongation of the upper jaw', sometimes the .serxdco was regulated by “ the rulers 
in Ireland, tliough of English parents, he 3 feet in length, and forming a weapon &o of the synagogue,” who calleil on fit persons 
was for some time secretary to Sir William formidable as to cn.ible it to attack to read and expound the law. The 
Temple, the gnvit statesman and diploma- whales with deadly efftet. So powerful “minister” was Hie attendant who had 
tist, during which time he published his indeed is ite stroke, that it has been charf'e of the sacred volumes. The 
“ Tale of a Tub," and the “ Battle of the known, in attacking vessels (mistaken no principal service was held each Sabbath 
Books,” tho former alone sufficient to doubt for large fish), to pierce through morning, and included jirayer, the reading 
ensure him undying fame. For many cop] ter sheathing and oak plank to a dc}>th of lessons from tlic law and the prox>hete, 
years after tliis he was ein])Ioyed in political of 10 inches. O’he part of the sword that and an address based on the passages read, 
writing, both by tlie Whigs and Tories, penetrates a ship’s side is usually broken Tho synagogue was chiefly regarded as 
but the comparative leisure of the Deanery off and remains in the timber. In the a school of popular instruction in the law, 
euabloil him also to produce his celebrated trofu'ea this fish is from 1‘2 to 15 feet in with whicli it was the duty of every Jew 
** Gulliver’s Travels. " The last few years length. In the Mediterranean, wliere the to bo well acquainted, 
of his life were saddened by brain cafiture of sword-fi.she.s, by harpoon or SYNDICATE, a body of men chosen to 

dis ease. net, is a regular industry, the nvi^age carry out some special business. Tlie 

SWINBURNE, ALGERNON CHARLES, weight is about one cwt. Their flesh is Senate at Cambridge University calls itB 
h. in London, 18.37. the uio.st striking and highly prized for Hie table. various committees “ Syndicates.” But 

original poet of tho la.st few decades, was SYBARIS, one of the numerous towms the word is more commonly understood 
the son of Admiral Charles Swinburne, founded by Greek colonists in Soutliern to mean a body of capitalists who hart 
Educated at Eton and Oxford, he early Italy. It was founded about 720 combined to carry out some operation too 

showed his jxictic genius. I’he novelty and soon rose to such a pitch of w’ealth great or too risky for an individual, 
of his versilkiition caused almost alarm and luxurious living as to become a by- SYNOD, a meeting or assembly. Tli* 
at first, but it did good work in freeing word ; and even now ” Sybarite ” denotes name is generally reserved for assemblieB 
poetry from the "iambic chains” that a man exclusively devoted to luxurious of ecclesiastics who have met to divicass 
had hold it so long. pleasure.^. It was destroyed in 610 B.C., Church buHiness. 

SWINDON, in the norUi of Wiltshire, py the people of Ooton. who captured it. SYNTHESIS, a putting together. It ia 
owes ilrt inmortiineo to the presence of tlie SYDNEY. (1) the capital of New 8outh tho opposite of analysis, wliich slgnifieg 
Great Westwo Eailway engineering works, Wales. Uie oldest city in Australia, Flatuls a taking apart, siditting up into ite con- 
in wVnoi) la.tiOP uiou find employ- \ on tho southern shore of Tort .lackson, stituent parte. In chemistTy, synthesis i» 

ment; impuiid'on 46,000. one of tiie finejit harbours in Hie world, making rapid strides, and substances art 

SWISS GUARDS, a body enrolled in the On January 2f>th, 1788, Captain Philip made now synthetically to such an 
17th century for the s])<H’,inl piotcction of landed liere tlie first load of convicts, and extent as to do away with the necessity 
the I’rerK’h kitii.'’s {wrson. Left without thus sbirted the colonization of the in some cases of producing them by 
directions when Louis |)laccd himself in continent. Tho city has now over natural means. The firoduction of indigo 
tlie hands of llio Notional Asi^cnilily, they 600,000 inhabitante. many of whom arc is a 'Striking illustration of thi^ fact. 
defended the Tnileric^ against the revohi- engaged in the various manufactures SYRIA, a part of the Turkish Empirt 
tionahes for Bonie time, and were then 1 fostered by the coal found in Hie colony, in Asia, generally understood to extend 
butc^lwred in detail ^ they retired in / (2) The chief town of Cape Breton Lslaod, from Mount Taurus on the north to thB 
ob edience t o the king's commanda. on a spacious harbour. It has productive Arabian Desert in tJie south, and from the 
SWlTMlN, SAHiTt Bishop of Winchester coal-fields and large iron-smelting and Levant cn the west to the Eufihrates and 
from 862 to 862, was a man of great piety steel works. It Is the eastern terminus of the Syrian desert, on the east. This region, 
and charity. Many stories of iiis kindness the Intercolonial Railway, wdilch links the some L'^.O.OOO square miles in area, IncludoB 
o/ heart are related. The story of the rain easteTD districte to Montreal, and so to Palestine and Plunnleia, and some of ih 9 
preventing tiis bones from being moved Western Canada ; population 10.000. most ancient cities of Hie world. DamoB- 
after his canonization, is an invention of SYLLABUB, a light dish consi'^ting of cus, the chief city (population ISO.OOOk 
later times, and we find similar beliefs whipped cream and sugar, or wdiite of egg ia mentioned in the time of Abraham, and 
about rainy saints' days in other countries, and sugar, and flavoured with wine, though situated near t he border of thB 
St. Swithin’s dav is July 16th. brandy, or lemon, according to teste. de'^ert lies amid gardens and orcliordB. 

SWITZERLAND, one of the email SYLLABUS, an abstract of a book, and still remaiuB the centre of b great 
Bountrlea of Europe, having an area of lecture, serieB of lectures, or subjects of caravan trade with Benin and the East* 
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A.leDPO IlcTTut and Jorosalem, all andent wit& the general condact of a campaigti TALBOT, WILLIAM FOX, 5. 1800, <1. 
eiti£ alao continue to flouriah. Tyre and and from the operations which precede the 1877, was one of the pioneers of the science 
Sld^ however have sunk Into obscurity, actual flghtirig, such as maaceuvring for of photography. The actual discovery of 
The inhabitants some 3t millions in position, etc. the process was made both by Talbot and 

number ore mostly Mohammedans, but TADttZOB. See Palmyra. Daguerre. He was also one of the first to 

there is 'in Palestine an increasing number TAGUS, the longest and most im- decipher cuneiform iascriptiona. 
of Jews, and on and around Mount Leba- portunt river of tlie Peninsula, rises TALC, one of the softest of all minerals, 
non a sect of Christians called Maronites on tlie central plateau and enters the is cheimcally, a hydrated silicate of 
TABARD (1) n tunic without sleeves Atlantic Ocean at Lisbon, after a course magnesium. Its colour varies from white 
which was an article of dress in England of about 5C0 miles, ^'here is a mag- to a greenish white, and it possesses the 
during the Plantagenet period, and which uificent harbour at its mouth, but property of being easily split into tliin 
still forms part of the dress of a hcralil. otherwise the river is of little commercial semi-transparent plates. It is u.<;ed in tlie 
(a) The name of an inn formerly situated importance. The principal tow ns on its manufacture of crayons and porcelain, and 
in Iligh Street, Southwark, rendered banks are Toledo and Madrid, the latter also for forming crucibles and lamp shades 
immortal by Chaucer, who makes his being situated on a small tributary. and chimneys. 

Canterbury Pilgrims start from it. TAHITI, the largest island of the Society TALENT, a weight or sura of money 

TABERNACLE, the tent in which the group, situated in the South Pacific Ocean, w'hich was in use amongst the ancieut 
ark of the covenant, the table of sliew- It has an area of about 600 square miles, Greeks nud Hebrew's. Amongst the Creeks 


bread, etc., were kept during the wsndcr- 
ings of the Israelites in the dc.scrt. It was 


Ai feet long, 15 feet wide, anti 16 feet high, of the Preuch ; population 11,000. 


and produces coi>ra, molas.ses, rum, and , three distinct talents were in use, the 
fruits. The island is under the protection w-eight of the least bein.g about Cfty^cven 


j pounds troy, and of the greatest about 


and w'as constructed of sluttim wood. In TAILOR BIRD, THE. a bird found in eigiity-t.vo. 

the rionian Catliolic Church, the name i.-. Southern Asia and the Malay Archii»elago, TALISMAN, a charm, cor;':.iUng usually 
ajiplicd to the vomscI in which the cotise- derives ita name from the fact tliat it of a figure engraved upon stone or cast in 
cr.iled ftlemonts of the Ihicharist are kept, constructs its nest by fastening together, metal. The luse of charms is closely con- 

TABllHA. Pee Dolmas. with pieces of vegetable fibre, wool, etc., neclcd with the science of astrology, and 

TABLEAUX VIVANTS, that is, “ living two or more hanging leaves. Ti»c nest is it was generally believed in the Middle 
pictures,” are represeiiljtions by living usually placed at the extremity of a Ages that the talisman protected its 
persons 'of groups of Ktatuarv, famous slender brauch, and is tlius protected from wearer from evil spirits. The belief th. at 
pictures, scenes in history, etc.* attack. such objcjcta may bring good fortune to 

TABLE BAY is situated in Cape Colony TAINE, HIPPOLYTE ADOLPHE. 6. their possessora is not entirely dead at Uxe 
on the west coast of Africa. The capital 1828, d. 1803, a celebrated I'rench phi- present day, though the term ” mascot ” 

of the Colony, C^ape Towm, stands upon losopher ai.d historian. One of his greatest is now more generally applied to them. 

itBsliores, and the bay is capable of holding w'orks is a history of English Literature, in TALLAGE, an arbitrary tax Ie\ied by 
the largest fleet. The anchorage has been four volumes, and amongst his other the Anglo-Norman Kings on cities, 
improved by the construction of special works, which are very numerous, may be boroughs, and the royal detrc.snes. It 
harbour works. mentioned Studies of Carlvle and John took the place of t>ie ancient Dane-geld, 

TABLE MOUNTAIN, situ:, ted a short Stuart Mill, and his masterpiece, ” Origines and continued to bo levied until early in 
distance to the .south of (Aspo Town, abo\ e dc la I'ranco Oontemporaine.” the 14th ceiitury. It was abolished (1310) 

the shore of Table Lav, is about 3,600 feet TAIPING REBELLION, tlie name given by the stat :to de Tnllagio.” 
high, and derives »h4*name from the fact , to an insurrection of a section of the TALLEYRAND, PERIGORD DE, b. at 
that it possesses a very flat top and pro- Chinase which originated in 18a0 and was 1754, d. 1838, a celebrated French 

cipitous sides. A cap of tnisf., wiiich not suppressed until 1861. The reb'cls 1 politician and a clever diplomatist. IJa 
often hangs on the summit, is called the i were under the leadership of a man who ■ educated for the Church, and became 


‘table-cloth,” do 

TABLE TALK, th* name sometimes to 


declared that ho was divinely appointed j liiBhop of Aiitiin, 1780, but even at thia 
to establish a universal peace, though bis j devoted nearly all Ids atten- 


given to collections of tvsaya, dcahn;' with 1 real ob’cct was to overthrow the Manchu- tion to po’Tics. For some time he sup- 
subjects of general interest. Among the 1 dynasty. The rebels were finally j ported tiie Republican party, but with- 


Englirfh writers, who have produced essays ! defeated, largely through the aasistauce of ; jrew his support o». tlicir poliry becoming 
under this title, sie Rogers, Uou])or, and 1 troops kd by ** I 'bmc:.e Gordon.” subversive of all authority but tlieir own. 

Coterid :©. } ARCHIBALD CAHrBELL, b. at , Hf, ^vas compelled to leave France, 1793, 

TABLE TURNING, table tiitinr, or table | Ecunl.nrgh, 1811, </ 1882, a celebrated j returned three years later and became 
lifting, arc names given to the moving of j Euglihli ju unite. He was euiicuted at | surtporlcr of Napoleon, until the 

Liblcs at spiritualistic seances. A number pjlasgow and Oxford. He succeeded j j.^^^^peror’s w aning success induced 
of believers place their hands in a circle bfr* Ai’uold :i3 head-ma-iter of Rugby ini 'p;^jj^.y]~mnJtocuterintoaReL-rctcorrespoud- 
upon the table, and being niicoriscious of j 1^42. Ho became I'ean of Carlisle in | puro with Lmiia XVTII.. whom hp 


puco With Louis XVTll., whom he 


exerting any force in a particular direction, | Thahop of r.ondon in 1856, and Arch- eventually saw seated upon the throne of 
they claiin tliat the movcnient produced ih j bishop of Canterbury in 1868. lie was a France. In 1830, on the outbreak of the 


they claim tliat the movement produced is 
due to spirit agency. However produced, 
the movement has never been aceounteu 
for to the entire .satisfaction of sceptic.s. 

TABOO, a wor.l in use among the in- 


.vever produced. I statesman as well as a liberal and revolution, Talleyrand again ap- 

bcen aceounteu I earnest Lhurcdiman. lie started ^hc p^^^red on the side of a successful party, 
on of scoptic.s. lu:»bop of London 8 I'und for the purpose Ujipportin,. Louis I'hilippo. His skill as 
among the in- of bumJjn.g and uplr'iug to support new j ^ diplomatLst was unrivalled, but, he seema 


hab^ants of the irouth 8ca Islands, when Churctie.? in the Metroi*oli.s. Tlis W'Titing.s ! h^ive owed his suf’ccss, in no smali 
speaking of any tiling which is either sacred include souio sermons and theological nieasure, to his want of moral principle, 
or acxjiirrted, and must not be touebeu. works of a critical nature. TALLIS, THOMAS, b. about 1515, d. 

The word is used as the name, both of the TAJ MAHAL, a famous and beautiful 1.585 ; the fatlier of English cathedrai 
thing consecrated and the act of con- mausoleum erected at Agra, India, by music, w'as organist of Waltham Abbey, 
secratiou. Thus the body of a chief is Shah Jehan for his favourite wife. It is till 1540, and afterwards a member of the 
taboo ; in otJier words, the tribesmen are of great size and is built of white Oh:. pel Royal choir. His compositions 
forbidden to touch it under any circum- marble, beautifully inlaid with precious are rcrnarkablo for solemnity and majesty, 

.X , *itoue3. TuoworkofbirJdiug was Bpread land Ills '‘YciuUi’' and oUu't canticles are 
TABOR, a mountiiin of Galilee, situated over twenty years, and over 20,000 men \sli\\ snng. 
in the Flain of Esdraclon, about 6 milcal were continuously employed upon it ', T AWN a \vVVvA\ v lurr vv'V 

tradition waa ^ \ 'jCii.K.U FORTS arc vatuaWd at the inout\i\\onv:’vtudn\a\\y Into tsvo pieces, one ol VilAcli 

flsarSn of “,^1 Trans- of Vci-Uo Uhot, and guard t\ie approach was kept bp the creditor, to otbet bp to 


or acxjiirrted, and must not be toucbca. 
The word is uacd as the name, both of the 


tradition waa ^ \ 'jCSRU FORTS arc vatuaWd at the inoutR\\onv:’vtudn\a\\y Into tsvo pieces, one ol VilAcli 

fi-urST; of rhrilt ^ ^ ® Trans- of Vci-lio UiNcr, and guard the approach was kept by the creditor, the otbex by tbs 
'’'PAnrrno i Tienbtm and Vekin.* debtor. The trans^actions wore recorded 

whrtstf ivn 4 b. about r»4, d. They were taken by tire combined Iotccb \by cutting nolcifos in Ibe tw o \>^cces, tbcaa 

I celebrated ot Great V.vvtaiu and Ytance. in av.d l.e\ng pVa -od v.de Vy aide lor vi.e vwT\^^ s*, 
IR* works Include , and again by the V.uropcan Iotcca und the acouravy ol the avcvmnt v.as 
^naVB, dea\\ug with the period 14 -hS \ encaged vusuppres^ng the Boxer telieiLlion. ensured Irc'in the fact that the nott.ht* 
„ Histones, C9-97 *' Ger- ■ 1900. ! invu^t coincide. Tallies wore prti-^crvecl 

mama, and ‘ Agricnla.” t>fO Inaf. namoil i tat AXTITOA . ' i,.. l.', isTitll IS.tJ uml it WAi 


„ Histones, C9-97 *' Ger- ■ 1900. ! mv\st coincide. Tallies wore prti-^crvecl 

1 u * *^‘0 last named TALAVERA, a small towm of Spain, isx 1 by the Exclicqv.cr until 1S.34, ami it wm 

Awm 1 » 'V . t^'irccr of Julius situated on Uie Tagus, about forty mlU'S owing to the o^ crhc:iting of a stove in 
^VAwine 4 ' Tacitus. oast of Toledo. Talavcra was Uie scene | which tlio old stiek.s were beiu^ de.'^troyed, 

soisnM * V t of military of a battle during tli© i’euinsular War, in I that the Houses of F;irUaxut'nt were burnt 



■;2W' 

laeats ttH rwordedU The pagrmcnto are 
xieuallx made ^mekly, and the goods most 
frexincntly obtained la this way are 
clothing and finery. Qlie systom is 
worked by pecllata who call from door to 
door, especially in country towns and 
villages. 

TAXJinn)* the w’orlc which contains the 
traditional lawii of the HcLrews. It is 
divided into** MLshnaU,” and*' Geniora *’ ; 
tiie former contains the law’s, etc., which 
govern almost every action of the Ilebrew, 
and the Qcmara contains the esposition 
and discussions upon these laws. The 
Qemara is merely a record of the oral 
teaching as carried on in the synagogue. 
According to its actual contents, the 
Talmud is also divided into IJaJacIia and 
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llagaaa. TT.,, lormcr of 1 


In that roBiiect Gibraltar itself. Tangier 
waa occupied by the English during the 
I7tb century, but abandoned on the score 
of expense; population about 26,000, of 
whom nearly 6,000 are Europeans. 

TAlfN'HATJSER, a celebrated legendarv 
German hero. According to the legend, 
Tannhauser, after living for some time 
in Venosberg amidst voluptuous pleasures, 
wjis induced by the Virgin Alary to lead 
a holy life. Ho travelled to Hoiue to 
obtain absolution, but Pope Prban de- 
clared himself unable to grant this, adding 
that he would not do it until the rod in his 
hand should 8])roat. Shortly after the 
departure of Tonnhausor, the rod actually 
began to sprout, but all ellorts to find tiio 
hero failed. The legendary Tannhiiuser 


instructions as to conduct, and tlie latter 
of the comments on parts of tlie Holy 
Scriptures. 'J’Jiere arc two distinct 
■S.’almuds in existence, known respectively 
as tlie .Terusalcm and the J Babylonian, tJiO 
former being the turiier and iihortcr of the 
two. 

TASIAttIND. a plant ]).'^^■ing two 


wandering 

niiiisirol of the same name who actually 
existed during the 13th century. Q’ho 
story forma tho subject of a well-known 
opera by Wagner. 

TANNIN, a chemical substance which is 
obuined from gall-nuts, and the bark and 
leaves of many trees, among w'hich may be 

_ , i mentioned tiie oak, larch, hemlock, spruce. 

xariCijcs, one found J ® and birch. Tannin is used to convert 

and Uio ptlier m the J M»t I; -I l-e ,ki,u and hides Into leather. 

'vooJ of trof? IS used in Lnuiumg, its . . j, 

bark serves as a tonic, and from its leaves TANNING, t^ name given to the process 
a dye is extracted. 'J he fniit is largely I coavertmg skins and hides Into leather, 
used in the making cf sauf'cs. I tanning, the_ slun m prevented from 

TAT-TERLAKE. .'■hnno i-s Tu}i?tr. I Putrefying, and is kept soft ami pliable. 

TAMIL, a name olh.n u^cd to denote I s-ins used are usually tliase of cattle, 
the people of SouLli India, gcjurally, but ; rroco3.sisas 

strictly btilongiiig onlv to tJiosc occupying follows; — ^Tbc.skin is washcu and si.'raped, 
tho south-ea.'BtfaTi p;.i t of tl.-e j^emns;dr» i and the outer surface and luurs removed by i 
:nd noillu'ra Cevhvn. Tlioy are very i hi hmc vs*ater. T he uctma tanmug ' 

frugal and eiite:!.’r£-iu;r, and tU Ir iujignai-e I be performed lu two way.-?. In the case 
..ad literature form a?i iutcresli.ng heavier shins, or Iiidc.s, as they are 

TAMMANY SOCIETY, a powerful politl- ahopate layers of b .rlc cs- ] hj.jrs 

■ill org.'xnisatioa which lias its head- ; *'* 

■ ~ - “ ' Hided ^ lighter slam? are placed in a Injuid 


.-rters at New York. It was founded 
in iniD ns a secret so(dal society, tlie .aims j 0 ;-‘hnucd by steeping 
lit first being of a charita’nlc nature; but ■ j no process in eitbci 


the bark in water, 
either ca«o U Komewhat 



notoriety ior i;( eulalhm.““lrr‘Toor"it / i i'yh?.g,'‘ and is mucii more rai id than 
received a nevero .«]ioc’k when the whole of , 

tJUfc •' reform ” candidates, who Imd advo- i TANTA.TXON CAoTLI^ in Ha*h-h'n:»fon- 
cated honesty in nijlitio.'il matters, were -hire, 'i miles ea.':t of North iBeruick, 
elected in tl:e New ioik looul eiuctions. i t hno ruin, once the stron.ghtil-i of the 
TANANAEIVO, or ANTANANARIVO. ' hc.utchty DougLi'^-e.s. It U W(.1I described 
the capital of Madaimscar, I*?, situated on * in cicott 's Alormion, and Nor dramatic 
a plateau about 4,5JU feet higl', some con- : cdcct the parting of Marmion aral Douglas 
-.iicrable diEtiuire frum tho sea. Its 'it ite gate.> is hardly surpas.^eJ. 
church spires, palaces, and red, pointed; TANTALUS, in clat-sical njythology, a 
.;able3 in tlie lluropean st^do arc con- ' son of Zcii’-. who be<'ame kiiig of l.ydia. 
^picuous for miles arou'.id. ;-di;ce IbOS idir some oilence, such as that of betrayin'; 
't has been occupied by the Ircnch the secrets of the nods, he was comle.nuicd 
popuhvthm about 100,000. ; tu a terrible puniaimieut in tho lower world. 

111*2. a ceh:hr?'.tcd , Alliicted with a ragiujj thirst and hunger, 
Mci.ian pruiLC or Noriunu tU ocut, a!\d ■ he was phaced in a pool of W’atcr which ' 
uno of the prontiuent leaders of the nr?t r;.ached his chin, but wbicli ever receded 
brusade. Ha wj:,.s present et tUe t.vl.ing la iio stooped io drink. Above l)i.s bead 
of Jenisalein, lO'.jO, and also at .\bcalon, ' hung luscious Iiiiita, wliich, like the water, ! 
the same year, when th.dfrcy, th':? newly- - receded as he stretched out his hand to 
idoctea h-ing of Jcrns.ilem, defeated them 

' TAPESTRY, the name given to wall 
leader, Qodfiej , arc depicted lu j o s j hangings which were in gcnirnl use amon>; 

1 as model kiugiits. ; the rich l>efore tho introduction of wail 
TANGAirai a long, mirrow l:,kc i paper. Tapestry w'aa either made of silk 
which is Bituated m ti?o eastern part of ! or wool, ami in it were woven designs 
*entrai Africa, at an ulliiudo of about j representing lusiorical .scenes, aui mala, Ac. 
2,700 foot. Its length i.? about 400 miles ; The Bayeux tapestry is an historical 


and Its arefv 13,600 .s;|u:iro miles. Tlie 
1 ike was discovered, 1858, by Burton, and 
.Speke, and has been explored by Living- 
.stone, Stanley, Cameron, and otliors. The 
sujfilas vratem of tho lake find their way 
hito an afUueut of the Congo, 

TANGIER^ the principal soa-port of 
Horucco, 10 Bituated on the Btraite of 
C i'uraltar. Its position is one of consider- 
cle strategic importanoe, almost rivalling 


Tho Bayeux tapestry 
rcjcord of the Norman conquest, and may 
.still bo seen at Bayeux (Normandy). 
Some of the most famous tapestry of tiic 
Alul.lle Ages wag jnoduced at An*as 
(Flaudcre). Modem tapestry is often of 
great beauty and much resembles ex- 
pensive carpeting. 

TAHOCA, a incal which is used as a 
foodstuff, and which is obtained from 11 ic 
tuber of a plant, grown io Brasil and other 


tropical countries. Tha tubenL wbiin 
eaten raw, are polsonoiis, tMit the harnilul 
constltoente are driven off by reducing 
tlie tuber to a meal and roastin;^ ii. X^ari 
tapioca is obtained from starch graimi. 
(See JHanioc.) 

TAB. a viscid black liquid, which Is ob- 
tained by distilling coal or wood in clot»er4 
vc.-?.?ols. It i.g one of tlie chief by-prod»c.tts 
in the manufacture of coal gas. Kaphtiia, 
benzol, x)itch, etc., are obfa^ned from tar, 
and from benzol and substances resombhuv; 
it, the valuable aniline dyes are obtained.. 

TARA, HILL OP, an eminence in County 
Meath. Ireland, 7 mile.'? south of Navau. 
Here tlio kings of Ireland are said to have 
been crowned ; here 6t. Patrick preuflic-b 
and the Danea were chfextod ; :md in ? v 
O’Connell lield his pivat ** nion«t'. r 
moctifig " on the Repeal of the Union. 

TARAN TULA, a species of spider w hiv V 
is found in Italy, United States, etc. r 
is usually about an Inch in lengtii, and i' -; 
bite is painful and venomous. TJte b?( 
waa formerly supposed to cause a ki.ud '>( 
dancing madnes0| somewhat rcscmhli' . ; 
St. Vitus' Dance, to which the nai.> 
“ Tarantism " wivs gi^'en. 

TARE AND TRET. See Comnurchi, 
DUlionarp. 

TARGET, n mark set up in .chooLii.-,’ 
contests. In ride practice un iic-n taruv t 
used, which is divided, by coi^- 
centric circles, into parts knowui as bull 
eye, inner, magpie, and outer, and tl e 
number of points scored depends upon U 
part struck. The taigcts used in big-gun 
practice are usually Uu'.it Btractiu:t’.s «n' 
lath and canvas, or a bariel wha*?e positioit 
is indicated by u flag. The word “ turg?;r, ' 
wa.*? formerly the name of a shield, 
TARGUM. the nan.e given to varloi : 
incomplete versions of the Old TVslameii' 
which are written in the Chalditian 
Innguiige. Tliey contain exfdanations cf 
the text in addition to the text itself, anc^ 
are reproductions of tlie ('ral teucliing sx 
given in tho synfigo-jue, M'licy were com 
piled either dtirlng tl.e Babylonia;- 
captis'Ity or on the returji of the Jews to 
Palestine, at tVie time when nmny of 11..- 
.lows bad forgotten liicir own lnn*p;ngc. 

TAEPEIAN ROCK, a prwipitous 'n't-'h 
v.liich is situated on tije Cnpitoliiic Hill. 
Boiuc. It obtained its iinmo from j. 

B u:nnn maiden, Tarpeia, who tvcucbcrtiufti; 
adniitteJ the Sabines into lh>rne. Ah tiu* ' 
entered they threw upon her their Hldcld 
finfl thus crushed her to jientii. She w:*.- 
buried near the ro?;k named attia* her 
The rcKJk afterwards bcciune tlio place o< 
execution of trjutors and cxiir.iniiis?, v.!k 
were llirowii over its edge. 

TAllRAGONA,a .-ea-portof Spain, whldi 
iii Bituated upon the Meiiitciranaaii coast. 
It is the capital of a j.rovinco o£ li.c .“an;c 
name, and exports w ine, oil, ar.d h iiil* . 
population o\t.r 20,0y(>. 

TARTAN, a kind of clo!!;. of 

wool, tho pattern couHl-iing (•£ iInv-<. 
niju'ing at right a;v_rh'S, cempo.'-' :l of 
brigl.'t. colours ingeniom-ly grade J, tho 
I.TOv ailing colour being generally f.’roen or 
red. A pliiid and kilt of tartan long 
tlie recognised dr^s of a llii^ldandcr, 
e.’ieli tribe having it.*? owji tartnu. After 
tlio .roeobito rising of 174?'), the l.iriiin v, .a3 
iutc.rdictcd for f?ora?' years. 

TAR'TARUS, in Greek mythology attec)) 
abyss ^.ituuted below 11 ad-.'.?, from which 
it W!is separated by bugo Katfr<4. It ia 
soinotim'^sH reg-irdcd by t lie ancient writers 
a.3 tlie placo of janashment, and somc- 
ti nio» was confused with lIade«(Uie abode 
of the dead). 

TARTARY, or TATARY, the name of 
a district of Central Asia. Tlie word is 
used in a very vogue gcn>ie, and ia cow 
implied to parts of the Chinesa Empire, 
Tarkestun, and Soutiiocn Tlie 



Tas. 

Ya Ura were a brancb of the Mongolianraw, 
who probablt’ occuinoa a T«art oi Man- 
churia about tho lOtb ceut^ir/, and tUe 
iiamo was given by Euro])cana to the 
^^llowcxB of (Icnghis Kliaiij 
i^oJdn and overran Central A..':ia tlunng the 
lliLb ooutury. The name v.as afterwards 
anpUed to uie membersj of •be ilongol 
hordes whleU appeared in \vevtern Amu 
an 1 Eastern Europe. The iiicorr.-ct 


GE2fEEAL IKFOESIATION^ 

TAUCHRITZ, (1) S:ftri, 1701, d. 18&6, 
a famous German printer who introduced 
Uio stereotyping process into liL? native 
country. (*i> Cluiiitian, h. 1810, d. 1895, 
tlie nephew of the above, published at 
Leipzig numeroas clieap translations of 
Cermun and ancient Clarsics, and editions 
of J-Jnglih works, whici», however, ho pub- 
lisliG's without l^H-S to the living writer. 
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which Is bard and durable, is used in 
shlp-bnilillng, carriage raakin::, etc. 

TEASEti, a plant which i:s found in the 
temperate dlKtrleis of the norrtiern hcriii- 
sphere. The “ burr" or pritkiy head of 
the plant is used in the mamifactiire of 
woollen goods, to ** tcaie ” the cloth and 
thus produce a nap. larious attempts 
have been made to con-straet suitabit 


TAXJDERAIY, the art of proserviug tlie L'^tecl teasels, bat without suece-.^, owing 


!s''>cUin" "Tartar" Is probaldy due to ; r kins of aniina’x, birJ.s, etc,, and aUo of i to the steel tearing the cloth. Teasels arc 
< c •* 'h . _ i» •» 'Purtarus.” i •iluiTing Mid mounting tlic.-o 5-kins, in siicli imported i 


confusing " Tatar i — , - ’ . r ..I " ,. . " ■ 

TAShJAN, fu d. 1W9, u cclc- ; a uay that Ih-jy eioieiy re.-emblc the Uving _ 

bralel L'ut-di esplnrof, who dl-covercd ' 

Tasuiu'.via, a-i l hew lie 

iilso explored a portion of tke eoiih 
of A UKt a. 

TAS5i,\li J'lEA, th.^ sen 1 ■(■tween -Nov. 
y.f.iland oil Vho ewt. :.ud Aii'-tr.-tl'.n .‘iud 
'J'ii.-;innn:n on the v.c-it. 


'^ TAY BRIDGE, :• rdlv.yy h.riaie, over 
h'.hPO feet i:i length. a<-ross the T:.y, sit 
• ! MinUec. The prei.cKt bridge was opened 
ior ]>ul>u? trullic in 1387. It takes the 
pi i' O of tliC fir.st biidyc, v.liicli in 1879 


1 in large (juantitics into i'crkslure. 

TECK, a simdl Cennan duchy, which is 
•‘ii.uateJ near W'urtenibrrg. lu ISGG tlie 
i)u.ke of Tcck niarrh d Prince':-: r'lury cf 
Cambridge, whone dauL/Jilcr mcviiwj' the 
heir to the Dritish Crown. 

TE DEUM, a liymn of pno^e, which 
obtains its name fj-orn tlu; fact that its 


Idly dc.-iroyed by a ;:ak* that left, a , opening words arc Te Ih um liruia-ms. 



tlio Australian Cominonwealtli. 
and fruit-groi 
wool and 
mania was 
by whom 


j. and, after the governor of llatavia. In! salmon. The priij.hijul towns upon the i cm tofnj abstention in lieu of moJenition. 
the early days of the 10th routury it j fiver arc ’’crin and iiumke (the laitcr oa ; 'I’t.e name arose from a decl.tr-itiou by 

formed part of the colony of Kew South ' the e<t!jary). : Hi l.ard Turner, in 1S23, in favour of 

Wales, and until ISaii was used as a penal i TAYLOR. JEREMY, ?*. at. Cambridi'C. i " tee-total abstinence,"— the " i " behn; 
se.tticmont. 'riieorigiinl inluibilauts, who I IGlIl, d. IGGl, a. fanreus divine and \m i n r j reduplicated, it is said. bccmT-c he used 
closely resembled thc-^llftra!ian.^l)(^|•;l invs. j on thi ulo'ry. 1 mrine tlie civil war, Taylor ; to .=l.a.Ji 

became c.vlinct, 1S7G. llci'e.r tu “ 'r..,-;- j et'tcd j.s i-h 'p! tin to c 'harlt-S T., and at ilie i TEH 

jn.uiiu" in /im’cj*. nehonilism was .'ipj ointed Jhshop of i ‘'ituatei 


TASSO, TORQUATO, h. ir.U, d. 
one of the greatest of the Italian poets. 
1 li'i greatest work, ** Jeriis'dcrii i'seUvered," 
«if’;ds with the rir-.‘t crusade, and I-) one of 
Uio line.st cjdc.s ever writi.-n. Sliortly 
after its completion, 1571, U’.i-'^o bci'amc 
subject to dehisions, und at I.riglli was 
conilned in a convent at I'errara for 
jueJIOiil treatment, lie never fully re- 
covered his Ue.alth and spirit-?. 

TATE AIsD BRADY. Nalin!’i T;dc was 
born in Dublin (10.>U) arul educated id 
Trinity College. Coming to Loudon he 
gained Drydea’s patroiuigo. and wa.-i irn-do 
poet-laureate after rtliadv^ell. lie was 
assuitcd by Kichohis l-r.uiy, alio of Irinh 
birtli, in 'the jiroduction of a ruetuc.il 
s-evrior, of Uie r^aiiu.?, f.clcctiorH fioiu 
whi 'h were snug in r.ll p-srKh chnrLhes 
until the introduction of hymn.-!, in the 
1.1 tier half of the T.bh century. The 
diction is smooth, and a few pieces a.s 
*‘ IVliile Bhopherds WMichod,” and " 
p-fus the Hart," arc still poT>ular. 

TATIAN, b. in Syria about 120 A.l). 


Down, and sniuc 3 ’f;trs Inter Vice-' .’nxicel- 1 Cu.spianSe''. ItDmucan-Iookingtown.bnt 
lor ol the Thil; erfity of 1 ).iblin. 1 ; is bt -r . its bazaars arc crarnaicti w irh 5'hk.«. Khawl.^, 
kno'.\ a v.vtrlo;' are < ntiiled “ Jioly Living," j satins, and carjiets ; population Jdt*,000. 
!iul " Holy JtyiTUT." ! TPIINDS, 'I'he Scotli.:sh name for tithes. 

TAYLOR, TC5*, 5. at Ih J.< p-V/ear- ; Fhe origin and history of " telmds " in 
mom b, 1317, (/. 1830; drama'ii-t ami r;ian j .reotland is ji.uch the s.anie a.s that of 
of IctWii,, b:xd a mo.st siic^e.s.-.ful c.nccr .at " tit he.s ” in Kngland CS'-c Tith'-h), 

CJI i.'igow ur.d (■-' imbrldge Dniver.-iti**';. lie! TELEGRAPHY, Sec k Tilcjraijh 
was aflcr.varda Trofe-ssor of Literature .at ; and hh></. y’< 

University College, liondon. Lut h ) goi i TEL-EL-KEBIE sd.uaicd r.ho'if. TiO 
more and more cir.'ro.-.-:c;i jii literary and ! miles r.orth-ca.st ol Cairo, was the scene of 
dr.aniutic work, being lirit on the stutr of ; a battle in which Sii* C.:iruct Wolseley 
" Punch." cud afterwards U.s editor ; and j defeated Axabi PuKsha, 18S2. The latter 
in luiditiou, producing numerous l l-ivs, \ Ivid org.anisod a relieilUm nrndust the 
•alu'.ost all KUCce.-.-ful. a.s " Our Americliin j Khedive, the object of which v :■:« lu put 
Cousin" (Lord Dundreary V " D.. -ks and - an cud to foroij'u interhrence in llgj’id’ian 
Paces." " Still VvTilers run ticon," etc. ' aiTair.-;. Since the battle, a Ihilbh force 

TAYLOR. ROWLAND, was one of the , ha ^ been inaint ;ined in Lgvpl, 
prominent martyrs duiing the reign of j TELE'MACHUS, (!) the sen ( f Uly'scs 
Qaocn Mary I. He acted fur i-ome lime 1 .vud Peiiclopc, vlio as-sisud i.l.i j illu-r on 
as cliaplaiu to Archbl rnuimer, and ih’i return homo after his wandci'ir]g.s lu 
at the time of liid death, was Vicar ! ^’laying the ffuitors of hi.s mother. CJ) 

of Tla'llci’-li. monk, who during r. gladlatoiial ocmbal 

at Lome, 40-1, rn.-h 


TEA, the prepared leaves of ;• abrub t>r at Lome, 40-1, rn.-hc-d iuto the arena to 

^ , tree which is grown in China, Assam, J sq^arate the comb .’tanU-, and was Btor.rd 

ccleljratcd Ibeologieal wider. He bcciucc 1 Ceylon, and Java. In Cliiuu, tlie leaves I by the pcvtple L-r doing so. Ills death 
a Ohrlstiun about L'>0 and wrote Lire obtained from a shrub wliich ot tains shocked the i. hiT.vJ.m pari; of tl .e conim’.:- 

" An Apology for Christiauit^V’ and " .i 1 a height of about It feet, v.hilst in As.-?um, 1 nitj-, and led to tlie .^uporc-oiou vl llie 
ILionony of the Cospelr.," cuHcJ the I a province of India, the 3 '^ are those of a J •‘ombat:-’.. 

Alter i 


Jji'alcssaron^ n work from which we Ic.un , tree, which is about 20 feet. high.. Alter 
tiiat about IGO A.D., our four gos['c!s b ic. , tho leaves have been pi- ’uod they ui\ 


idre.ady taJkeii a i>laco of bui-reuie im- 
po«'taiica in tho Church. 

TATTERSALL'S, a well-known hotse- 
inarket, whidi Is situated at Kiiigutsbridge 
Green, London. It was established, 1770, 
by Richard Tatteraall, and its business i.s 
l-.rgcly in connection with tho sale of 
'Jiorougbbreds. Tbo iiaiuo is also applied 
to one of the enclosures situated uiK>a 
racrcourBoa. 

TATTOOlNa, Hie operation ol prli:kitig 
t!)o human skin and stuiuing the puucLircs 
w iiii 80 iae colouring matter. The practice 
ts coraiaon among the ialmbitants of the 
■South Sea Islands and .Tap-in, and aruonggt 
Indian tribcM of America. 
-L'ae marica made are permanent, and. 
wlien skilfully performed, tlio operation 
, painful. Tattooing seems to 

iiS.I?>u 7 Sf 4 and practised by the 

vi! 


TELEOLOGY, that brac.ch of ik-tc 
V.liy!,ics. or Mental ridlu^iophy, which 
heated in sliallow^ pans i.ud thou rolled ■ <ieils will' " final cau;e::i," or the end which 
l>y hand. H the leaves c a'iowcd to fev- oac’n tiling in Kalc.vo is dc;-;gr,cd to 
ineul before he-Atiu-g they give, wh-.it i'. ’ '•ub:;OTve, and vlraws lo r.ce an m-.vtment 
known as black tea, ii not, green tea is , for the existence of a Creator. .N t .opkon. 
oblinned. Tea scenia to have been used ■ in his " Mcmorubili.t," rcprc-icrh.^ F-ofrig.'-s 
In China from tho earliest times. It wn.s ! .a? u.dng tho "argument fro::; lin.d causes" 
introduced into Europe during the loth i with coi'sideraMc ciTcot. 
century, but its price was for a long time | TELEP'ATEY, n.;nu' given to.-i ^upno-ca 
prohibitive to all but the very ricli. Tiio comuiuuication of Fctisations I'Otv.v 


bulk of the tea corisuuioii in Europe was 
otitniacd from Cl'.ina until nbovu. I ^10. 
Then A.ssam appeared :.s a cf*:.ij.cl;t« r, 
and some 30 years later, ii.s ci;hivi;t--n 
ua.s introduced into CeyK'n with Tint, -d 
siiccci^s. India and Ceybm ton n 


por.-ons, who m tV be a considcr.ih'o 
distance apart si. the time, bui h' tween 
wh.om there exbUs :i clo'-c pi nipatby. 

TELEPHONE, an irwlnirnc-it for onn- 
voyin-g sound.: to a I y me-ms of 

diic curivius. In l.'-Cl , Ihci- vucceoded 


niae-tcuths of tlcat iinported iuio the in tramiin'ttii'g inu-io.v! toiuv and other 
United Kingdom. ! to a iLtanc - ef wcr.;! miic.s, but 

TF.AIL name of a tree vhiili mi'Nra'ro.n V •!. in LUG, wna llie fiivt to 
grown throughout tho li;;-.t L.du s, so:i-l -niicub'te fp.^e.-h. Ilu urdmmcTit 
f^peciidly in DurniC. As.'-ain. .‘t'd the i coivd. L' of .. trail: . .iUfr and rf-cciver of 
Philippl’iO It-lond.?. T'h-a lar.p-.'.t trf*-.-? iire i, c .na tr-d by c. v.b'f-. 

■ibout S feet in dinrc'tor. ' Uhe t:m!-cr . m:-j ihc ir.o’siub.J cr 

' U 2 
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dUn metaJ plate to vibrate. These vibra- Its way to the aca between Mt. Olympus on (ns a syUTbo! of our Lord's death andt 
tiona are transmitted by meana of an t!ie north and Mt. Oasa on tlie south, burin!) is hidde n for a time near the altar, 
electric current to the corrcapondini? plate The poets made Teinpc a favourite haunt TENERIFFE, the largest of the Canary 
in ttie receiver, which vibrates in an of Apollo. It had rrotti sfratcrric value. Islands, has an area of over 700 square 
identical manner, and thus re-produre.s as being the only pa-s into Thessaly from miles. It coritains the famous volcanic- 
the sounds uttered by the speaker. For the nortli. Feak of Teneriffe, which rises to a height 

practical purposes, a modihed form of TEMPERAPdEirr. The word temper- of 12,000 feet. The exports include wine 
microphone is used as a transmitter, end ament ” originally .‘i.Tnihcd “ a mixture in and tobacco ; popnlalioii about 200 , 000 . 
a Bell teleidione as the receiver, ilcssagt s due proportioris," *' a condition rcsiilting TENIERS, DAVID (the younger), h. at 
havo been successfully sent to a dLdance froin mix lure.’* licnee tlic ancients made .^nlv.^■rp, KUO, rf. ICDO, inherited fro7n his* 
of 1.50 0 miles. ! man pos-cs.^ a clioleric, fatiifr. of the same name, tho artistic 

T^MCOP]^ an instrument employed ! nul.inclioly. or sanguine tcjr.perament. talent ho developial to Kuch a high degree, 
for tho purpose of viewing dh tan t ol'j<c(s. according as one (‘r other of tlie four Jle painted about 700 pictures, chiotly 
Tlicre aro two clashes of tho instrumcnl, “ humours ” was supposed to predominate sccrics of peasant life, a dozen of which 
the refracting and the reflecting. The in liis con.'-titution. In music tho terra are in tho National Gallery. London. IJe 
common astronomical refracting telescope n]iplied to a compromise by which a note took a great share in founding the Antwerp 
cotifelsts cs.sentiany of an objective and halfway betxveen. .cay C and I>, is made Academy. 

cyc-piece or ocular fitted into a tube, with to flo dr.ty for both'c sharp and D flat. TENNIEL, JOHN, h. in T.ondon, l.‘^20, 
some mechanical eon trivanec for .'idjusiing uJf hough according to strict harmonics, a famoas jvrtist, who made hi.s reputation 
tho distance between tho two. 'I Le ic is neither. as a cartoonist in the pages of “ Punch,” 

oijjcctivo is a double convex lens, lilie TEKI’LAIIS, KNIGHTS, a religious his work for many 3 ears including the pro- 
rays of light, jiroceeding from tlie disirnit onkr ol knighis, which was hainded 1118 duction of tho political cartoon, Ilo 
object to which tlie tcle.'icope is directed, ! a. 1>. The object of its membei-s W'.as to joined tlio staff of the paper in iSol, and 
are brought to a focus somewhere witliin prote.ct pilgrims to .Urusalcin, rnd the retired in 1001. 

tho tube, and an ijivcrted imago of the headquarters of the onhr were at that TENNYSON, ALFRED, b. at Pomersby, 
object is fonmid at that spot. Thi.s city until it foil into the h.ands of the Lincolnshire, 1800, <i. 1892, was one of (ho 
inverted image is magnified by the convex SafacenH, 1186, when they were removed greatest of the English poets of tho 10th 
lens of the ocular. 'J'o produce a bright to C.vprus. The Kniglits wore 0 mantle century. Ills life wa.s devoid of incident, 
and distinct imuge a large objective i.s bearing a red Maltf.ie cros. on the left ami tiiroughout hi.s career ho was noted 
ncce.ssnry, and in the (oleseope.s < tu]'!o 3’C(1 shoulder. A number of the monks settled for his hatred of public attention. Tcim 3 ’- 
in t>b.-ervatories this is often from 16 to in Loudon in the district still known ns son becarne poet laureate in 1850. and wn.s 
24 ineho^ in diameter, and the tube from 'pho Temple, and where their ehnrth raised to the peerage in 188-1. Among his 
20 to .‘10 feet in length. ''J'he isnersion of j ntill stands. Ihe order was siqiprcsccd princiji.al verks iuay bo included “In 
the imairo is no drawl'-ack when a cel<'...tia],! about the end of the KUh century. Meraorirm,” “The Idxlls of tl-.e King," 

body is ijeirtg ohscrveil. In tcrre:-trial TEBIFLE BAR, an arched gateway and “ 'J hr* l’i inc<‘ss.” 
telescopes this ia corrtrted by modiuca- w'liieh formerl.v stood in Fleet Ptreet, TENTERDEN, a niL.dl m.uhet town of 
tions in the ocular; eitlier two additional and separate.'! the Cd.v from IVestminster. Ncnt. 15 milc.s south-west from At^iJova. 
convex lenses of equal curvature arc It was reiaovcd in 1870, owing to tlie fact It is chiefly iiiterc.stitig for its church with 
introuiiced, or, as in tho Galilean instru- that it oi/structed the traCic, and now fine perpendicular lower, the tradiiii u;.' 
ment. the wul.ar rnnsi.shs of a double stand.s erected at !Ilicobakl’s Park, cause of Goodwin 8=amls. il'lu' abbot of 
conc.axe h-ii.s. Opera -ghii-ses and fleld- ( hc.slmnt. »St. Aiit'ustlne's. Cantcrbnrv. Is paid t-.» 

gla.sser, corj.v:.';t usually (.fa pair of Galilean j TEB'IPLE, FREDERICK, Arehbhhop of havm m^-d tl.e stone tli.it \hoidd h-ivc- 
telo:rop(s. The reflecting (('lescope is a | Oarderburj, fa 1821, d. 1H02 ; was educated repaired tho sea-wall of Elarl Godwiri’.-i 
huch more powerful in.^-tnimcrd. In , 'Piverton cVliooI and at Oxford, where estates to build the tower, and so dining 
this the ohjectise is roj.l.'ieccl by a concave lie pecame fellow and tutor of Ih.lliol. the next violent storm tJie said lands w i ro 
mirror usually of speeuliini rnelal. 'J'he ' in IS.OS ho beenrno hcad-ma--ter of liucby. inundated, and Goodwin Sands formed, 
reflector forms an inverted image of the ami jn 18G0 appeared “ K.'^saya and TERAPHIM, tlie name given, amon/M ho 
object under examination, and this is Jlcview.s,” containing an e.s.say by him, ancient Hebrews, to certain houseliOhJ 

vlewTtl throu'.’h a miwmfv'uig (.culnr, entitled, the “Education of the World.” deities corresponding to the Fenales of 

plo/ied in the sidr (4 the Lube in Newton s , (-jr^at opposition, necordingly, was mani- the. Itomans. 'J he idols which Foclud stole 
and Tlcrschers u*le,s(-i,pea, or in the end in j to his ap.pointment to the see of from Laban w(>.re ]irobaMy of this kind, 

the Gregorian. In the latter instrument ! jixetor, ISClh but the sinrerity, wisdom. TERENCE, h. at Carthage, 105, o’. 1.10 
the image is viewed through a central upor- j j. and high Ch-ristian cliar.'icter shown h.O., tho greatest of the Latin comic poet--, 
ttire in the m.ain refloct(<T, and a second ^ the stronuon.s discharge of his Episcopal He was brought us a plavc to Home, and 
.smaller reflector is introduced fHCiiig G-e j jjjg silenced all objectors, and he snbsccjuently given hia freechuu. b'i.v (f 
former, by means of which the. invor. iim ; I, ^ py.(.jaotcil with almost univers.nl ids comc'dies are extant, tlie best known 

Is corrwted. the second ‘niifvjd formed by 1 ju/iirobafiou to tlie sec of London, 188.5. being “ T'hormio ” and “ Ade-Iplii.” 
it being magnified by the lens of the ocular. 1 j,ad of Canterbury, 1806. He had the TERMITES, or white ants, are found in 
In the la rge.st reflecting t(‘iescop(?.s the 1 jn^aour of taking the leading piirt at 7nost troi>ical countrie.s. Uliey live In 
reflector has a diameter of from 6 to 7 feet, Ou(.,.n Yictoiia’a Thanksgiving r'erxice. large colonies and build mvts of cl.av which 

TELFORD, THOMAS, h. 17.57, d. IS.'ll, -g Sf. PpuLs, 1807. and at the Coronation I are often as much o3 10 feet in 'height, 

ono of the greatest civil (nginer.rs of the of King Hhvard. 1002 The whole of the membera of one colony 

e.’.rly part of the lOth century. Among TEMPLE, HENRY JOHN. See Pain, . r~ are dc.scendod from one king and queen, 
tho numerous works curried out liy him, sUm, Viscovrtt, 1 and tl;c various members are divided.ir.to 

were the constrm tion of the Calodonie.n TEMPLE, THE, was situated on DIount ' werkens and BoUiiers, which are blind ami 
and Grand Trunk Canals, of the Mcmai Moriah, in JiTUsalcm. It was built bv , wingless, and a third variety pos8Cs;-.ii!g 
8*uspension and Conway V.rid 'es, and of Solomon, and was 60 cubits long, 20 wide, eyes and wings. Termites arc vegetariiu s 
St. Catherim’s Dock,-. He ;d;-o super- and .‘lO Idgh, and was divided into two and are very destructive in foro.st di.^tricte. 
intended the w'ovk of Uruiuiug a large urea- chamber.^, the innermost bfcing known TERPSICH'ORE (o-re) “ (ielightlng in 
of tl'iO ]’'en ui-tra't. as the “Holy of Holh's,” in which wap li.e dance"; one of the nine Musc,=% 

TELL, WILLIAM, the national licro of placed the ark of the covenant. This iiivcntrers.s of dancing and. according to 
the Swiss, whose renown rc.sts upon his temple was dctlroycd by Nebuchadnez'/ar, some, of the ciUuira. Fho is rciirc.-'cnted 
patriotic endeavours to .secure tlie im '.open- but rebuilt by the Jew’s on their return as a virgin crowmed with laurel, and 
-donee of Switzerland. According to the from Halylou. Tlie temple was ag.'iin holding a n usirnl in.strmneut., 
legend he w'as compelled to shoot an apple rebuilt by Herod the Great, and was TERR A-CCTT A (“ rooked, i.c.. baked, 
from his son's head, as a. punishment for linally destroyed by the Bcinanp. 70 A. I), earth or clay tho Italian name for 
some offence committed against an Aus- TENCHEBRAI, a small town of Nor- pottery or earthenware, applied generally 
trian officer named Ge;-,.slcr. I'his he mandy, the scene, of a battio in whieh to finic]e.s not for domf;.Ptic nwi, as ormi- 
accompllshed 8ucce.ssful]y, but afterwards ll-.-nry I. of England defeated his elder mental brick.s. tiles, xase.s and statues or 
accidentally dlsclos(5cl a second arrow, brother, Robert,, Duke of Normandy, 1100. statuettas, Tie u.se of terra-cotta is very 
which he .said was to have been used in As a result of the victory, Normandy ancient, many e.vamplcs being found in (he 
kill Gesslcr, had any harm come to his remained for 100 years under the rule ruins of old cities in Greece and Asia 
child. IJe aftcrw'ards killed Gcs.sler, L‘107. of the King of England. .Minor. Jtsu.se w.-is revived in England 

and heilpod his countrymen to throw off TENEBRiE (L. darknrssX tlio name h;; Wedgwood and has been greatly ox- 
the Austrian yoke. A monument to I'ell given in the Roman Catholic Church to tended by Doulton and other makers for 
has been erected at Altorf to mark the a special service on Good Friday and the nrclutcctural purjioses. (Fee Tinwc>rlh, 
(Spot where he shot tho arrow. two preceding d.aya. Its peculiarity lies GcnrqrY 

XEMPE, VALE 0F« a lovely valley in in the fact that during the service all the TFRRCR, REIGN OP, the name given 
tho norUs-eiist of Thessaly. Greece, where lights in the church are gradually ex- to ih.-'.t i>erlod of the French llevolutlott 
tiie river r'eaeus (r.ovi fs.iiainvrin) forces tinguished til! only one remains, and this whic.h was marked by the execution of 
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of th® Frciii'h uol)»Iitv aud other t In whlcK th6 Ij^incustrianB under MarpMcti liro end manners without being Etruclc 

• .. \ » 1 V.WT I fliA nnorf a ri /I Aeim dixjf ar,*nm 


iprotoinozit per^'ions. It lasted about four- 1 of Anjou wore defeated by the Yorkistforces 
teen mouths during; the years 1793—4, and | of Edward IV., 1471. It baa a celebrated 
•was ended by the fall of liobespierre. * ' »» n.Aioii. AAr,f««r 

TERRY, ELLEN I*'- WrU'.loll). 

■b. ISliJ, the greatest E;.^lish actress of 
the l;v?t few decades, made her llrst 


eppcarance on the stapjo wlien eij^ht yciirs 
oM, and acted reuiulHrly from fifteen. 
Bhe belongs to a family of aotois, her 
father, brother, and two sisters being 
distinguished members of the theatrical 
profession. She bccarne a mcndier of 
Irving’s company in 1878, when he took 
the Lyceum, and shared with him the 
eucf'csacs which made that uainc a 1 jou.‘-c- 
iiold word. She sliarcd, too, in las 
American triamphs, visiting the Stales 
•with him in 1883 and t irious ycrirs 
’i-.equenUy. 


abbey church founded In Uio 1 2tLi century. 

TliACKERAY, WILLIAM MAKE- 
PEACE, 6. at OalcutU, 1811, d. 1863, a 
pclebrated English novelist and humorist,, 
ile contributed numerous articles to 
“■ Ihirieh,’* and became tlic Editor of “Corn- 
hill,” 1860. liis novels are geurrally weak 
ill ]>lot, but are distiuguished by their 
genial satire and keen insight into human 
nature. Ills principal works are “ Vanity 
Fair,” “ Penilennis,” “ The Newcomes,” 
“ Esmond,” ** English IJ umorlst.=« of the 
18th Century,” and The J-'our George.s.” 

THALES, (a-lcs) b. at Miletus, 610 
one of the seven wi.se men of Grcei.c, 
distinguished a.sa pbUosopher, astronomer, 
maUiem.aiician. 


with tlie zest and eamestuciss that enter 
into its obscrvaiu;c. 

THEBES. (1) An ancient capital oi 
Egypt, situated on lioth sides of the Nile, 
about SOO miles in a direct line from Cairo. 
Thebes was probably founded about 2500 
B.O., and reaoiied tlio height of its power 
during the years 1600-1100 u.c. ; it de- 
creased in importance as the delta regiou 
became more import.int, and finally the 
(*apih\l was translerred to Mempliis. The 
silo is now marked by the village of I^uror, 
in tliO iieiglibonrhood of which arc many 
magnificent ruins of temples, tombs, and 
obellsk.s. (2) 'hhe capital of J',ai<dia, one 
of the diu.-'iohs of ancient Greece, Is 
•situated some di:-ta:icp north of Atl.ens. 
It is said to have been fou-.nied about 1500 
H.'-h. liy the Phaniici.iiis. 

THEISM, <-hc belief in the exi.'^.tccico of 


j aud mathem.aiician. lie t-anuht th' 

TERTULLIAN, 5. about I V) a.D., < 7. 230, 1 sphericity of the earth and psj*laiiicd Ih. , 

a celebrated tJiCologic.al writer, lie was 1 causes of eclipsc-S, on account of which he ^ a iicr.-onal Deity, tlrati.-, the i-Xiu-tcpposite 
ihe .son of a Homan ccMturion, nii'i after 1 ivas accused of iinpiely to the god.s. j of “ A IheiMu.” 'l l;e icrni may thus be 
Lis eonversion wrote a “ Deieiico of j .Sentence of death wa.^ pronounced cgaini t : u.-c j to d= scribe the beliefs held by Ch.rist- 


Christianity.” He was remarkable for 
bis impasBioiKxl eloqucnofi. 

TESLA, NIKOLA, b. m Fervia, 1857, 
a celebrated electrician and physicist. 
Since 18iM ho has been livimr in the ilnited 
Bt'itc.s, w'hcre. for some t'me he v. corked with 
•B«iison. 

TEST ACT, on .^ct..«f P g-'hir.iect, pwrc-l 


the philoHopbcr and ail hi.s family, a j ians, Jews, and Moiiammedaus, and of 
sentence afterwar»ls commuted, (hro'ceh ; nil others who recognise tuc existence of 
the infiucnco of IVricle.s, to bar.i hmeiit. i one .Supreme Dcitv, 

THAMES, the cliief river of England, | THEaIIS'TOCLLS, fo-cles) 5. about 515, 
rises in the CotswoU Hills, and flows into j (7. 41‘.) n.i:., a fam'Cjs Alhcruan c jxmncndcT 
the North F-ea after a course of o-^cr 200 j and stat-esman. lie vvu.s l.irgely rt'sjjotisibie 
luih'.s. It posse.sstM an estuary 7*0 miles; for tJie cnisuiug defeat of ti:e Persian ficct 
in length, and tim tide ascends as far as i at Salamis, and sub.'ic(pi(.i,tly incveasca 


1673, which roquirovl a'd persons holding leddiu'd on, 20 mile.s aho’.c Loudon Bridge. ; considerably the power of Athens. IJa 
p'.il 'lie otlicCots* take then;’. tli of allogianco. •’ 'I'iio wuiiU of the Tfmaes at the latG’r iiig cveited the jciloiNV of eotiie of t 


to denounce the dtictrir.e c-f truusub- 
rdc'itiation, and to receive the .sycranient 
of Mje Lord’s Fniipcr, ocoordifig to tiic 
firs of the Oliurcii of England, ac len.-r 
« a year. This w.is done i.o prov»‘!)t 
b^gli llornan Catholics aud N'oui'un- 
C'C '.tiirts from holding IhC'-''? olbcis, 
‘i’he act was made inoper.itive by lui 

‘t '.f indemnity wliich was pas.se, 1 annu- 
fciiy, hut it way not ref'ouicd until ]828. 

TETS NOIR, a wcii kno--. n AJjiiiiC na.ss, 
fca.D irum the Kliom? v.i'l -y r.i .MarEgny 
to (Iharnotiix at the foot ol .’'hjut Jhauc ; 


height about 5,000 feet. j Suiithond. Ldow J.,o?i'lou-brid :c the 

TivTZEL. JOH/^N, 5. at Lf’ip'/yig, l-loo. j fiver Is p.ickcd with mercLinnt. titips froii 
d. a Dominican monk, wlio c.ivriod j ;g,i qiuirt*',rs of t'le world, 

,ou a profitable bu.siuess of soiling indul-j TJJANE, a cla-.s or rjin’s in Auglo-F.ixon 
^eacies, the money whicti he obtained I u.-.o.s answering a- noarlv jHv,fhhio to 
{■rh’g used to defray the cost of buihiing • our “landed ‘gentlem.i.n.’* Bdow’ the 
•Et. Peter’s at Homo. Ir wa.s the action of | n,,!.le (earl), and c Ihe working 
Teb.uil whieh CiULsed Luther to puhlirh his I (eeorl). he co:t< -ponded to fite 


the 

phicc is nbcMit S(*:> feet. Jmring its course . citizogs, f;*’ i'.a.s o- traeDcu’ and wrut to 
tiio river forms the bouudiu-y i>etw(‘cn : I*cr-i i to the court of Ariaxcrxcs, where 
nine counties, rind it is conne'dod by canals ■ he ihed. 

with all tlie inporiaut EngdDh' rivers. ! THEOCR.ICY, tlie name giicri to a 
its comnicrelal importance may bo c-ti- ^ sy-icm of : e.v( rnrr.eni by fc'v lc.ciar- 
m.t led from liir* size and wealth of T-ondon. ' tic.ll nudin’-itics, un i h**i.<‘n r€' ;.r(ied iu 
Ti'c principal trit)utari<\^ :»ro the Koii .' t, j piimltivc tiua ■; a.s gov t rumpi t by God 
W'ey, and .’vbilc on the rig'ht bank, and on | Himself. 'I’l'C J.-j'.udiP ; po-v-ic-ist'd Kuch 
me left tb.o Tluinie ami ijca. On its waj* ! a government from the Exo i’.is uritil tiie 
<0 the .sea. it passe.s Oxford, Abingdon. | api'ointmont of Kin.g S;;ul. 

Uca.lin», Eton ami Wimlsor, Kingston j THEODOLITE, an instrument u.s<xl in 
and Bichiuond; it flows through i.oution. nstrouoiuical work and in laud snrveyinf.’, 
!c'<i (>u it.s cstiiary^ Btan I Greenwich, j to measure angles in citlitr a horizontal 
Woob.vifh, Gn4ve.,C!id, Fheoruess and ! or vertical plane. It coii.s;st.s of a tck'scope, 

to wiiich is aLw'W’hed a graduated circle, 

whlcli rotates in a v ti al plane. The 
tcle.-icope is supported upon a graduated 
b-i'lc, which rotate*? in a horizorital yd.ine. 


pr dost, 1517, wliich primtically in, irks, 
the beginn'ng of the lleformatiou on tiic 
Don tin eat. 

TEUTONIC KKICvirrS, un ord.-r .s-mil.ir 
•fco I’le'J’emplai-sand thoknigUt.', of St. Joiiii. 
but rcsti’icted to Geniiuns. I'oundcd at 
Acre iu 1100, it soon became a powerful 
organlzntion, and when the object of the 
Oru.sades became liopclc.;.s, it d.evoted its 
Hl.tentioa to the Church’s cuenucs nc.xrcr 
home. From Marienbad, its he.ol- 
pjartcTS. to the Gulf of rinland its rule 
e.vtendod, and a long couteat with the 
>io-4tlien rrussians .and I-iiliiianians kept 
enthusiasm alive. Juit with the con- 
veivion of these, the onlnr decliucil, .and 
was suppresscHl by Napv>lcon in l.'r'dO. 

TEUTONS, tlie name given to a m.mbor 
of closely related tribes, who inhabited 
uarts of Central and Weatorn Europe. 
They received a crasliing defeat at the 
haud.s of Mariiw at Aquiv Fextia\ 102 B.C., 
but .some eculuries later swarmed into 
Fpain, Italy, ami the Balkan Peninsula, 
find destroyed tlie llomau Empire. At the 
prc-sent time the name is often restricted 
to the inhabitants of Germany, though, 
(.trietly spoakiug, the Briti.sh, Scandi- 
uayian, Danish, and Dutch nations are 
of the same stock. 

TEWKESBURY, a small town Bituated 
K Gloac^tershiro, at the junction of the 
Severn. It woa the scene of a 


riiO tcle.-'copo txvn tiius be turned towards 
..tiy point, ami tlie anudes through which it 
iuri..s r id od from the circles. 1 be in.'^iru- 
cM Jit is provided with a compass and 
-pu'u !< vcb lo in arranging it in 

THIiOI.CGY, I’m s -ienco w’.ikh treats 
..f the naliu'e of Ui>d, and tt.o relatdont 
•wliieli o.xi.4 boLween God and man. It is 
divided into t’.vo main divisions. Natural 
and Hevealiid Theology. The former is 
the rc.sult of observation and pure reason- 


Norm in knight. ’i’helilK* v..is heredir.irv. 

nd could be iu*(p!'» e>l bv iuiy wlio po.^s<--.-<.‘d 
i:»e biles of l;i;i;I or nu’.a llireo y**} ^.gi- 
le, Ills own ship. 

THANEX, ISLE OF, a district forming 
the norUi-e-isUTU corner oi Kent .about lb 
mile.s long and 5 iniies wide. In curly 
times it was .actu.iHy an i.-l.uid fornuMl by , 
the two mouths of the .Stour, one (lowing ! ing, th*; latter dc.vks with Holy ffVrlpture 
Tiorth to ileculver. the other .-oulh to | and revealed religion generally. Christian 

Theology deals with diU’erent aspects' 


wiattle fought durintj the Wur^i 


Ui'-hborough. H fonncil 11m tT.-,t retile- 
ment of the EngU.sh iu Euglan.l, and h.crc 
Augu-stine after l.mding at Ebbsficet, 
aw.iiteil Ethclbort’s I'cnniAsiou to come to 
Ills court. TIm 3 inhal*it:inus, numbering 
over 6b,b00, are chioily cobeeted in the 
jiopular waU'ririg-phiccs of M.arg.ito, 
Ivamsgaic. and Bro idstairs. Jfar/idc, 
ccIcbiMtcil for its fin?* ttracing air, is one of 
the nsorts most favoured by Lomioi.ers, 
h.aving about 100,000 visitors Ruriu.i'.iy. 
Ilamsqate^ looking over I'egwell Hay io 
Sandwich, is also a popuhu’ .^c.asido j'iace, 
with a con.sitlcrable coa.^liug trade. 
Jiroadslairs, with its firm .«a:id.s and 
shcltcrevl position, is au ido.U batlsing- 
place. 

THANKSGIVING DAY, a 


revealed relieion, o.-g. /{bgcriref tlieolocy 
treats of the history of religious thought ; 
doftw/:Uc theology deals 'wntli the ■=;. .-tem of 
reiigious doctrine and apotoijetic theology 
investigates the truth of the religion from 
the stand] loint of an adherent, defends it 
agairmt the attacks of unbelievers, and 
oilerB grounds for its acociitaucc. 

THERESA, ST., b. LH:*, <7. I7.S2. a 
.'Spanish s.aint and religious writer w'lio 
had a m.irvellous iiuluouct; boTi iu Iut 
lihniine and since. Ibr examp'e' r.ud 
o.vhortatiuus aciuoved the rourni.uiou «*f 
the Oiirmrlitc convent of which siic v >.• 
a member, and she wa.s pei*sua.’.ed to t.ike 
iu hand the other convents cf the orde-. 
Her writ ings h ivo a higii rceaiiaricn a;noiig 


day spceiiiily ■ I 

.set apart in t!ic I'nKe.l Fc.iles by | lai- : Homan (' 'Hiolico. 
olamation of the President as a d ly of THERl'aOMETER, TEE, is use.i ( >r 
gimer.il th.-inks-giving for tho harvest.' and Lmeujuring tcnipcraturi-S. il.« action de- 
other blessing.s of the year. It ia u.suaJly Tpeuds on the principle tliat iiquida cxiiaud 
the last Thuraday of November, ami ore, when heated and coutnet wl-cn ccoleiU 


of iliC Eocc!?, ! cannot read a novel dealic.g with A.Ricrij.uj ) The imstrumeut con=i5tjB cf & Gta.-w tube of 



Tatsi;:'' 


NgEKERAL, IOTOEMAtI0N> 


nsuTow bcre liavin^ a bulb at ono end. 
y!bU Is filled with xoereaxy, alcoliol, 
or oihw suitable liquid. tHien sufilcient 
of the liquid has boon Introduced, tJie air 
U| the remainder of tho tube is expelled 
and the open end sealed up, Tho ther- 
mometer is graduated by first fixing tlie 
freezing-point ond the boilinp-po”^^- 


THIRTY YEARS WAR. THE* This 
disastrous war, which devastated Germany 
from 1618 (o 1618 was tlio outcome of the 
rell'^ions and political differences arising 
from tho llofcrmation. O.'ho war was 
carried on between tho Trotestant States 
and the CVitholic supporters of t.hc 
German Kmperor, with varying success 
TOGO, when a great Trottrstant 


Tho former is found by noting tljc height j until lOuO, when a great Irotcstant 

of tho liquid in the tube after it ha^ been j 4*luiini':on apj-eared m the person of 
kept for some time in melting ice. and the CU«st.avuy Adolplms, king of fcwcdcn. He 
" i„lit to’ which it scored eucccFS after success, but die 


latter by observing Gio height to which 
ascends after it lias remained for some 
time surrounded by steam from boiling 
W'ater. The distance between theso two 
fixed points is divided into a number of 
equal spaces called degrees, IHO iri the 
case of the Fahrenheit seals, the one in 
common lue in England, and 100 in the 
case of tho Centigrade scale. Frerr-Uig- 
poiut is marked 32* or 0®, and boiiing- 
point 212® or 100® according to tlio sc;dc 
adopted. The graduation coniiniicd 
below the freczing-iioint, and the degrees 
arc numbered downwards Irr-in 33 to 0 
in rahrenhcU’s thermometer, v.hilo in 
tho centigrade instrument, femperafcnrftif 
bcloiv £rceeinT-poir;t are inuicated by 
prcilr.ing a minus si::n to tin* number, e.g., 

— 13 0. indicates 13 centi : :' ho degrees of 
frost, but-- 13 F. reprc-jcntf 13 dcgrcfs 
below 0®, or 41 J'alircuheit degrees cl 
fro ;t. 

THEPwClOPYITE, a famous pass, s:t- 
natc i in the i: -rth of Greece, ncro.-a which. 
lead> tlie on'y road fr.om ThccYaiy tc 
Foiithiru Grcccf*. It is h’jriOi.s for the 
Iirn-io i-tar.d made theio by Leonidas, et 
the h-'ad cf *'.00 Spartans l.'^O BdJ., egaiuct 
tdio whole IVr-iim ermy, in which every 
one of f]je defenders perished. 

THIERS, LOUIS ADOLPHE. &. at 
Marseilles, 1797, d. 1877, a fauious French 
Bt.iteoman and hi.itorijin. As a political 
wiitt;r ho hastened tiie expulsion of the 
Eourbons from France in 1830. Under 
lands I'hilippo he held various cabinet 
posts, and w.is once ijrcmlcr. He opposed [ turm^d to h’s 1 .uul of its own accord, ’and 
tho Franco-German war of 1870-3, and the belt v ’c.icli he wore was one of the 
Napoleon Ill.’s policy generally, Tiiicrs j sources oi l.U great .slroi gih. Be was the 
represented Franco in the peace negotia- i god of thunder; ond 'J’hiuFd.sy, i.e., UhorV 


died in 

the hour of victory at Liltzen, 1632. 
Oxenoliern, tho Swedish chancellor, held 
together tho 1‘rotcstant States till tlieir 
crushing defeat at KCrdlingeu, IGdl. 
The Swedes, how'ever, continued ihc war, 
aud, aided by the French, who by the 
advice of the astute lliclielieu had 
hitherto taken no acliro part in the 
contort, completely shattered the imperial 
power at the* second battle of Nordlingen, 
1613. F.y tho treaty of W’ertphulia, 1618, 
which closed th.o war. Franco aud Sweden 
were tlie chiof gainers. I'ho war left 
Germany in a pitiable condition of dis- 
t.rc5.s ; Spain, tho ally cf the Emperor, was 
poutiy rciiuocd in power ; and Franco, tak- 
ing h'fvr.iitage of tho general exbruistioii, 
became the chief n'iiiilary pcv. cr of iri;roi»e. 
THI83E. ir'CfC I'itrnyniis. 

TEOftlSOH, JAMES, b, in Konburrh- 
shire, 1700, d. 1748, u F.ritish pocl. llis 
best and longest poem is “ Th.o Seasons.’' 
The effectivcnr.s of his b«’st play, 
i“ Sophonisba,” was quite ruined on the 
' night of its production by tiie uncon- 
sciously grotesque line, '* O I Soplionisba, 
Sophonisba 0 1 " an apostrophe whicli 
eliciod from the critics the sad reply, “ O 1 
Jimmy TboinFon, Jimmv Ulioimson 0 I " 
THOKSOK, WILLI AM.\8ee Kelvin, Urd. 
THOR, ono of the feremest of the 
Scandln.-isian gotls, the son of Odin and 
Jerdh fciu-th). He v...s the friend and 
protector of niauLind. His powerful 
hammer, v.hen thrc%'.7i at an enemy, re- 



proved of great service to his impoTcri;*! 1 C d ; Jlis finest works are his “TVuccr,” L'8'G, 
country. He was small iu stature, l.uti*‘Tho ilowcr,” 1881, mid bis stalsu-. to 
his brilliant powers cf oratory covered nil General Gerdon, Cromwell, KLi.g AIi.t.:, 
pliVF’.cal defects. Hid works include, and Gl:<rl.-l 0 T.e. 

" Hhlory of the Consulate and cf the j THCRJiYCROFT, SIB JOHN ISAAC, b. 
Kinpirc,” and “History of the Fn'JicU at ilcruc, 1813, naval Grcliilrct ond 
Lcpubiic.” I c’lgincc-r. Hi.< .Irh/, ce-igned in 186:i, 

_T!II5;liWi|XL, CONNGP, fn at Stepm y, , tl‘e forerunner of the torpedo boot. 

bishop ci j?t. Inivif'.s , The high snec-J now attained at tea is 
and hustonan of Greece, was a st hclar ' greatly due to his engineering improvc- 
curly m life. At CaiiibriJge lie had nlmenia. Ho is now Inking a leading port 
brilhant caroor.^ After entering tliecjinrc h ' in the construction of motor vcidcUs. 
he retained Ins independence, speaking 1 THCRWALDSEN, ALBERT BERTEL, 
for the admission of dissenters to degrees, ; 1770, d. 1844, a HanL-h sculptor of great 
ilie admission of Jews to Parliament, and : excellence. From 1797 to his death he re- 
vho ciisc^tt^iulUilimont) of Ifio C/biii'cJi* j cii’cny Bt Jtoiric Ills bnS'*rdK‘f*' 

His “ History of Greece “ is .a momiment j and ststues rcpre.-enUng cla&ucal and 
learning and Pagncity, and l.is , religious chnract-crs arc much admired, 
tliuty-foim years work at 7>avid.s ; The Bt.iliviry rronp of “Christ and the 
a I'roof of his fauhful Ecrvice. j Twelve Aio. Pes” is, perhaps, lus bcbt 

TJHRTY-NINE ARTICLES, THE. These | work. Fd.o tpecimons of bis art tire 
arlielcs of religion contain statements on ' nresorvod at Coi-csihageu, and his** Lion ’’ 


cerMin points of doctrine on wiiicli 
differences of opinion were prevutent at 
tho time of tho Reformation. In tlm 
veifpi of Eclwpa'd VI. forty-two articles 
drawn up by Archbishop Cranmer wire 
promulgated by royal authority. In the 
reign of Elizabeth, Convocation reduced 
the number to thirty-nine, and pi.sscd 
them in the form in which they now 
appear at tho end of the Prayer’ Look. 
To those articles every clergyman of the 
Church ef England has given his solercii 
ASSCi^t. 


it Lucerne, eoinmem ora ting the heroism 
of the !8wiss Guards at Paris, has a world- 
wide eclebrit^q 

THREAD MANUFACTURE. Tlie 
princip.al varietic.s of thread manufactured 
are cotton, Jiui'in, and silk. In nil cases 
yarn from the .‘Spinning machines is taken, 
wound upon bokhins nud passed through 
a twisting fr.imo which unitc.^ two yarns 
inlo one ilircad. The process is repeated 
until tlie tiire.'id contains the number of 
“cords” required, Palsloy is tlie great 
centre of cotton-thread m'lnafiieture, while 


linen thread is dbiedy toade in 
The thread, when completed, is mnsdiy 
“ Bpooled,” i.e., wound upon reels. ^ 

IHREADNEEDLE STR£]^, in London, 
loads from Mansion House to Bls^oitgato 
Streot Within, having tho Bank of Er.s'lanfl 
on ono side and tho Royal Exchange on 
ihc other. ” The Old Lndy of Tlo-cad- 
necdle Street ” is a furmliur title for the 
Bank of England. 

THRESHING. In Biblical timeskihresh* 
ing was pciformed by driving oxen over 
the thrcshiiig-lloor, the tread of Uia 
ani mals Bhakin." the grain from the far.'s, . 
Sticks were frequently used, dovelcping 
later into tlie flail, v/hich consists of a stick 
with a Bhorter one fastened to it by 
leathern thongs. Tho lin:t Batisfaciory 
threshing machino w'as that invented by 
Ueiklc, a Scot.sman, in 1786. Ti'e 
mechanism consisted of nn arrangement: 
of revolving cylinders which dragged the 
corn to be threshed into the maohine, 
shook and beat out the grain without 
crushing, and finally passed out tho straw 
fit the other end, leaving tJie grain on the 
floor below the machinery, lloileru 
machines are the same in principle, but 
are much more coraplic.ated, tl:re.shing, 
winnowing, cleaning, weighing, and the 
sorting of the gnains being now accom- 
plished by the same mru hiric. 

THOROUGHBRED HORSE, f-c.- //cr.^c, 
Thorovahhred. 

THUCYD'IDES (i-dcs), h. 47], d. 401 iJ.o., 
a famouB Greek historian. His unfinished 
“ History of the I’cioi'onncsian "VVar '* 
contains many fine exnniulea of descriplivo 
stylo. His failure, a:^ the leader of nn 
Athenian expedition to relieve Amphipolis 
from tho ntt.acks of Lrasiilaa, led to bis 
ostracism from Athens for several yenjv. 

THUGS, a hcct in India w.hoao religion 
demanded tho s.acrifice of liuman victims 
to fippciirO tiifir obj'ct of worship, the 
goddess Kj.li. Thuggee, as this cult wua 
called, was very prevaieiit until vigorone 
inethodLs adopted by the Indian Govern- 
ment from 1830 ’to 1336 practically 
sbimpcd it out. Tliug - gcncrolly traveliecl 
about in bands (ljsi'uis'.ed rts tradcra or 
pilcTimr!, iugriitialcd tlinasclvcs with 
Lr.vvcliers on tlicroad, and,, when aFuitabU 
opportunity aroj-e, murdered them, upunUy 
by straur-idntion with a silk hfiiidkcrchief. 

TIARA, tlio triple crown of the I'ope. 
The three crowns rise one above the other 
and encircle a cylitidrical cup of ciutli 
wiiich rises to a peak ond is Burmoiuited 
by n mound ami cross of gold. The word 
Is also applied to any circul.nr ornament 
richly jewelled and worn on the head. 

TIBER, a river winch risca in tho 
Apennines, and after a cou):.->o of •about 
260 miles in a general southnly dircctioa 
fiOWs into the kleditcrrant.an .^ca. Boico 
stands on its banks, and v.ilhiu the city 
it is about 300 feet wide. 

TIBERIAS, a town in I'.'.lostino on the 
eastern shoix* of the 81 a of Galilee. It v a-* 
foumied by licrod Antipus in the 1 i 
century /V.D., was for a lorig period a c-cnl : o 
of Hebrew le.arning and, till its capture by 
bal.adin in 1187, one of the chief Btrot.;.- 
holdj of tho Crusaders. 

TIBERIUS, CLAUDIUS KSRO, f mf'cror 
of ilome. 11-37, A.li. Ho nuirncd Julia, 
d.'iiightcr of Augi.-^tu,-? Caesar, by wliom ho 
wa.=> nu.de heir to the inipcriai throni'. 

TIBET, a country of Ceutml Asia con- 
(iistiiig of a high plateau between the 
jrim.'daya and Kiicn-Lim Mountain.^, nud 
under llioKuzemiTity of Cliina. Lamalsm 
(a form of BuddbLsni) is the prevailiiig 
rcli'pon, and the government is in thfr 
hando of the Dalai-Lama ftho high-pricst). 

'I he valley of the Banpo, in which atandi^i 
Lhasa the capital, is tine only fertile dis- 
trict. The industries are mainly pastoral, 
yaks, go-ats, and sheep b<*ing rearod. A 
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f?ro»t objection to the intyoitioa ot 
foretoiiecs is a maiMi leatore o! the 
people. Failure, on the port Of the 
Tibetans, to fulOl the terxns of a treaty 
made rvTth the Indian Government in 
ISOO, combined with the inter^ptioa of 
accrot communications between Russia ana 
Lhtuia, led, in 1904, to ttxe dispatch of the 
miUtarv e:£ploror. Colonel Younguosoand, 
to Tibet, accompanied by an armed force 
of 2,f>0a troops. After much fighting with 
the bravo bat Ignorant natives, the force 
reached Lhasa, and after the signing of u 
new treaty with the Tibetan authorities, 
recrirssod the Himalayas before the end 
of t!)o year. 

TICHBORNE TRIAL, the loii::c-5t tri.il 
Iield la JhJogland. It arose from a cl.iiin 
made by a butciier from Au*itrali:i naoi .‘li 
Orton to the Tichbomc estates, wortli 
about £24,000 a year. On tl'.e death of 
Sir Alfred Tichborne in 1300, Orton caino 
forward us his elder brother, Roger, 
Buppoaed to have been lo^fc at sea, aiid 
Wild aclcnowledged by the dowager-lady 
Tichborne as her lo.-.t son. TUo trial 
began 11th May, 1871e and was not con- 
cluded until 6th March, 1872, the lO.jrd d..y 
o£ Dio trial, when tlie claimant was (h- 
eJared non-suited. Tho proceediiu^.i cost 
the estate at least £90,000, Orion was 
then put on his trial for perjury and 
forgery. In it k'ir Henry Hawkins (now 
Lord ilramplon) for the prosecution, arui 
J)r. Keuealy for the defence, greatly di. - 
tinguLsbed themsclvo'^. After a tri.-.i 
Listing 1S3 day.s, at a cost of iic irly 
£00,000, Orton was sentenced to 14 ycar.s 
)! 0 Ti-il Kcrvitude, 28t!i rebruarr, 1871. 
Bventnally hvj admitted Ids irupo.'?iur<; and j 
toward} the eud of ids liju got Ids liiirg I 
as a barmin. He died, LS98. 

TICKET O.P LEAVE. Refer to Lnh.r. 

TIDES, the periodic rise and f.Jl ot I .be I 
w.iLors of the ocean duo to the attraction 
oi tho sun and moon, by which a wr.ic 
moti<jn is seb up which travcr.se3 the 
oceans and causc-s tho level of the water at 
points on tho coast to vary. UVo tides, 
under ordinaiy condit'oiis, wcur daily, 
hut high w.atcr Is fifty minutes later each 
day. TliO sun, as 'u tidio producer, is 
much less clTcctive than the moon. 
At new moon and full moon the rclatiic 
poutiou of sun and moon is inorst favom-- 
ablo for united action. Cousctiuontiy, 
at thi so linioy occur the hi.ghest tiiK s, 
known as the iSpri/ig Tidcs^ uhcrcas 
at half-moon occur tho tide.s known us 
Neap TiJfS, which fail to reach tl-.e average 
height. Tiio height of the tidal wai c also 
varies with the area of the laaaa of wjitci 
in which it moves. In mid-x\tlantic it is 
about 12 feet high, in mid-Pacific from 
3 to 4 foot. In shallow seas and fiiiuicl- 
Rh.ipoil bays and estuaries in free cominurd- 
cation with the ocean tlio height cf the 
tidal wave ia often much higher. In the 
('.iBO of the Bay of Fundy, for instance, 
ftt the time of Fpriiur Tides, there is 
a uiiference of level of 70 feet between 
high and low water, l.and-lockcd seas, 
as tlie Baltic tmd Mediterranean, arc 
practically unatTectod by the tidal wave 
of the ocean, and liave nurfiy shght tides 
cf their o'vn. 


TISRRA DEL FUEGO, an nrc-Mpelar 
off the Bontliern e.xtrcmity oi Foul 
America, from which it U separated L 
the etraita of Magcllun. Thu ns in 
signifying *' The Land of Fire,” was giv< 
to it by Magellan, probalily fiom tl 
number of signal fires lighted by ti 
natives along the coa.st. ' The nati\< 
are in a degraded stiate of barbarbin, bi 
are cxtrcraely liardy, bearing tho intouj 
cold of winter with very little covering, 

ETAT, formerly the tliird eptai 
01 the realm of Francre, tho two otiie 


t»elhg tlie BoblUtyr and clergy. At the 
French Kovolntlon, 1789, deputh* of the 
down-trodden tiers Ctat assombled for the 
first time daring nearly 200 years, 
formed themsclve-s into the National 
A-aembly ajid took tl»e Government into 
their own haad3. 

nORIS, a river of Asiatic Turkey, 
which rises in tlie motintains of Armenia, 
and after a course, generally south-v. 
of 1,100 miles, joins tlie Eupliratcs at a 
point 100 miles from the I’ersinn Gulf, 
into which tho united streams flow. In 
ancient times, its waters were used to 
irrigate one of the ma?t fertile and densely- 
populated districts at the world. Bagdad 
and Mosul are on its banks. 

TILBURY FORT, in Rs-cx, on the 
j Thames, opposite Grav(; -cud. Ifcnry 
j VllL erected the first regular fortifivaticn 
I here in la.’lO. This was added to r.-y 
j Idi/.abcth, who reviewed her troops here 
j i.i ir)88 after tlio Arm.'td.s had hifu 
i sfvittercd. In 1GG7, and at interval - 
I .'jii",.?, add,i»ii*i,5 ha *10 hc.'-a uiatic unul 
TiUniry Fori is one of the fctronge.:,D in 
llncland. 

TILLOTSON. JOHN ROBERT, b. IGno, 

(I. p-i't, was faraoil for his eloquence 
as a jireachcr. In the reign of Charhi.s JI. 
he preached against tho Dcclarnti- n 
of Indulgence and in favour of th} 
M.vclusiou Bill. When the Revolution 
was accomplished he Lee..- me a great 
j favouiito with WiUi.uii Jli., and wa.. 

' m.ado Arcbbishoii of i 'Tbury na h'.iii- 
crc»! i rcfu.'-'ing to take tls- o .tb of allegiance. 

TILL^rr, a small town on the Nicmen, 
in Bast I'russia. Here, on a raft in raid- ^ 
stream, in 1807, took place tho famous j 
compact betv.ccn Napoleon Ctn 1 the ' 
Fiiipcror Alexander of Rn.-<ia, by wliich j 
i’russia was deprived of her Polbh 
provinces ajid pc.sscs^io:i3 east of tire Li be, ! 

[ forbidden to trade w;t!i Bnglar 1, and j 
reduced 1 o a second-rate power. The trade ! 
of Tilsit in grain and thnhcr is copsidcr.able. j 

TBIBER. The great drain made on 1 
Fngll-sh forests before the general appli- j 
cation of iron to sliip-builvihig and coal • 
to Etnclting purposes ha.s rendered 
FncluMi almost entirely d<!i)er.dent on 
for ’igu couutries for her tiTnt»er supply, 
the annual impertn in this respect amount- 
ing in value to over 2o million pound.s. 
Many variotivs of pine are imported in 
vast quantities ; red-wood from the Baltic 
I port.s and California, white-vrood from 
Uuasia, Dougins firs for ships’ masts from 
British Columbia, pitch pine from the 
Ihislern Viiitcd States, and Kauri pine ! 
from New Zealand. Of woods used in ' 
cabinet-making and docoiativc woodwork, j 
' walnut from tlio sniith of Burope, rose- 1 
wood from Brazil, mahogany from Centr;.! i 
America, suUn wood from tlio West Indies ' 
and Ceylon, and ebony from the Congo i 
forests and Cc-ylen arc largely imported. 1 
Tho hard, dnr.ii/.c teak, u-cd so iGneh in ; 
Hhipi- building, comes cldefiy from India, ' 
Burma, and Fiam, 

TIMBUKTU, a large ♦own in the French 
Sudan, about It) miles north of the Niger, 
chiefly iidial-.iUnl by negroes and Arrtbs. 
Its caravan tragic wilti Guic.oa and the 
northern coasts o? Africa in rrold, pn!n, 
and ivory is vi,ry ia:ge ; popul.itit.n about 
2t>.»Kli). 

Tii-IE, in itii pencrr-I sense, is iliv ivied 
i:ito days, montlis, and years, and is 
lucasurovl by the regular recurrence cf 
certain a.stronomical phe.noinei:a. In its 
nyrriv,ver seme, tho number of hours, 
riiinuLes, Ac., from some fixed point of 
time in er.ch day, it is mcasurcii chiefly by 
clocks and vvatehes. In computing the 
reiativo times of places differing in 
longitude, three facts must ho considered : 
(1) 1’he rotation of tlie earth ia from west 
to e.ist. (2) A complete revolution of the 


I earth on its axis takes 24 hours. (3) Noon 
I occurs at the same time at all places on 
' the same meridian. Hence (1) places 
i cast of a certain town have noon before 
{ it, and places west, after it. (2) The 
j difference of time is found by reckoning 
4 minutes for each degree of longitude 
j separating the places, irrespective of the 
1 latitude. If it be 0 p.m. Monday, at 
{Greenwich, at Melbourne 14r>* east, tho 
time will be 6.40 a.m. Tuesday, while at 
i New Orlean.®., 90* v esb, the time will b« 
3 p.m. Monday. For convenience all 
places in tho British keep Greenwich 
time, France takes the time from Baris, 
while Germany and Switzerland reckon 
according to ctmtral BiUropcan time, which 
is one boiir earlier than that at Green- 
wich. See ” Relative Times” iu Index. 

TIBIE IMMEMORIAL, or ** time out of 
mind.” In Rngiish law any right is con- 
sidered immemorial nnlcv-^ it can be proved 
1 to have arisen f ince the acce.'siotx of 
! Richard L, 1189. 

TIMES, THE. n newspaper of great 
j weight, founded in 17S3 under the name 
i of “The London Daily Universal Register,” 

' wijich title was chnnged to the present one 
: in 17SS. Under the direction of John 
: Walter, v.lio took it over in ISOS, It be- 
' came the leading London joumfU and 
gained a great reputation for the reliabllfty 
! of its news and the interest of its articles, 
a reputation v. Lich it l.-as c;cr since 
‘ maintained under tlio gnid'Hice of the 
' Wrdlcr fansiij. 

! TIMOTHY, the disciple end fellow 
I missiouary of St. Ban’, was bom in the 
province of LT»'aoriia in A.«ia Minor. He 
accompanied :^t. Baul to Phillpin, Athens, 
Corirrii. Ho was with the opostle 
liuring Ills fimt impr isonment at Rome, for 
ho is meiitioTiod by name in St. Paul’s 
Epistles to Philemon and the Phiiippians, 
written from that city. Two pastoral 
F.pistica were: ddressed to him by St. Paul, 
wiio had left him at Ephesus to bike charge 
of the Ghuvoh there. 

Til'IUR. b. 1:;G3, (1. licr>, a Tartar 
chieftain who in 1'70 becumc ruler of tl»e 
district round Samarkand, uud later 
conqucr..H.l almost the whole of Central 
Asia. His campaigns were marked by 
great cruelty and bloodshed, but bis cil- 
couragcrocut of loaniiug at his capital, 
Samarkand, proves him to have been not 
utterly devoid of civilized qualities. He 
conquered Persia, tlie greater part of 
India, defeated and took prisoner at 
Ancrora, in A.sia Minor, Bajezet I., Sultan 
v»f 'Purkey, jual at bis death bis territories 
cvteudcvi from Aloscow to the Great V/all 
of China. 

TIN, a Eoft white metal n?ed largely in 
tho making of alloys such as bronze, 
p-ewter, Britanuia-mctal, gun-mctal, etc, 
Tho principal ore from which it is ex- 
IravMod ia tin-ptonc, a compound oi tir. 
and oxygen. Tho Cornish tin mines, coco 
i well known, are now nearly exhausted. 

! tho Malay Peninsula being the chief 
' POUTv'c of Fndand’a supply. Large 
|qu intili?s are used in tho I'rvliuratlen of 
! tin- plate. 

! TINDER., a Bubstmeo which readily 
' smoulders when a spark is dropped on it. 
Before the invention of lucifor matcho.s 
1 cotton r!’'_s partially burnt were largely 
j used P .3 tinder, in England, for proruring 
; a li.ght. A eperk was produced with flint 
i ami stool and allowed to drop into » box 
, co'daiidn'.; the tinder, and a tliin slic'O oi 
i v.cod tipped with Svilpluir on bring applied 
! to the Biuculuerin^ tinder rcu-iily caught 
; lire. 

I TINNED »fEAT3. i^po Cannincr. 

TIN PLATE, specially prepared eheeta 
of steel plate, coated with tin and used for 
household utensils, cans for preserving 
fish, and many other purposes. The steel 
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{ >latea are dipped into melted tin, tlie 
attcr being oiatriboted evenly over the 
eorfoce, by passing tlie plate vphcn cool 
between pouahed steel rollers. Tin is 
very etowly oxidised, and tlms msUng is 
retarded. Llanelly, in South Wales, is a 
great centre of tin plate manufacture. 

^ .TINSEL, very thin pieces or strips of a 
glittering metal or an alloy — not often 

g old or silver — used on account of their 
rilliant effect in ornamentation. The 
name is also used for cloth in which the 
threads are interspersed with threads of 
glittering metal. Used metaphorically, it 
implies something showy and of little 
sterling wort,h. 

TINTA6EL, a parish in Cornwall, 
6 miles north-west of CamclforJ. On 
Tiiitagcl nead stands Uio ruin of that 
castle where King Artlmr is said to have 
held his conrt. It is first mentioned by 
Geoffr ey of Monmouth (k.d. 1150). 

TINTEBN ABBEY, a splendiJ ruin in 
the midst of beautiful scenery on the right 
bank of Uie Wyc, Monmouthshire. It wup 
founded in 1131 by a Cistercian broUicr- 
hood, and at Uio dissolution of the 
monasteries in 1539, fell to the Earl of 
Worcester. It was purcJiascd from the 
Luke of Beaufort in 1903 by the Crown. 

TINTORETTO, b. 1512, d. 1591, a famous 
Venetian painter. IJis real name was 
Jacopo RobusU, the name Tintoretto 
arising from the fact tliat his fatlicr was 
a dyer, lor some time he was a pupil of 
Titian, but his style is entirely original, j 
Of his numerous works — lie w’as a remark- 
ably rapid w'orkcr — “ The Crucifixicn," 
** The Marriage of Cana,” and “ The Last 
Sapper ” are, perhaps, tiie most admired. 

TINWORTH, GEORGE, b. in Loudon, 
1813, was in early life a wheelwright, lie 
took to wood-carving, and became a 
student at the Lambetlj 8cliool of Art, and 
later at the Loyal Academy. While study- 
ing at Lrimbeth his figures and grou]>s 
attnu'.ted the attention of Mr. Doultt)ii, 
wliose Art Lottery works ho soon 
cnterefl. His productions in terra-coUa 
and stone-ware are mucli esteemed. 

TIRAH CAMPAIGN, a esmpaign con- 
ducted in 1897, by Sir William Lockliart, 
against the Afridis, on the N.W. frontier 
of India. The capture of the l)ar;<ai 
Heights by the Gordon Higidanders is 
memorable. See Afridix, 

TITANIA. S<‘o 0!)cron. 

TITANS, in Greek mythology, are the 
six sons and six daughters of Uranus 
(Heaven) and Go (Earth). I/?d by 
Krone's (Saturn) they overthrew Uranus, 
but were in turn overthrown by Zeus 
UTupitcr), son of Kronos, and confined in 
'j’artarus. Keats’s fragment, “ Hyperion,” 
deals with the Titans after Uieir fall, 
TITHES, originally tlie tenth part of the 
aniHi il prodnee of an estate, jiayuble by 
the owner or tenant for the maintenance 
of religion. In England, the earliest ex- 
ample of the legal recognition of tithes is 
a decree of a synod in 78U. d'he earliest 
mention of Utlies in statute law is in 1286. 
The Tithe Commutation Act was pa.ssed 
in 1836, substituting a rent-ch.arge, varying 
with the price of corn, for Uie payment in 
kind. Owing to the difliciilties ex- 
perienced by the clergy in collecting tiic 
tithe dues, an Act w'as passed, in 1891, 
transferring the payment of tithes from 
the tenant to the landowner. liefer to 
** Titlics ” in Index. 

TITIAN VECELLIO, 6. 1477, d. 1576, 
one of tlie leading Italian painters. In 
landscapes, portraits, and groups of 
tigures he was equally successful, and all 
hfs works are marked by tlie most ex- 
quisite colouring. Included among bis I 
masterpieces are ” The Slcefung Venas,” I 
•* Christ in tlie Garden,” “ Sacred and 
Profane Love,” and ” The Last Supper.” I 


GENERAL INFORMATION, 

TITUS, a disciple and fellow-missionary 
of St. Paul, who in the last year of his 
life, C7 A.D., wrote his Epistle to Titus. 

TITUS FLAVIUS, b. 40, d. 81 a.d., a 
Roman emperor revered for his personal 
qualities and for his ability as a ruler. He 
served under Vespasian, his father, in the 
war against the Jews, and on Veepasian 
becoming Emperor, his son took command 
and captured Jcriisjilcm, 70 A.n. He was 
associated with his father in the govern- 
ment for a few years, and became sole 
Emperor, 79 A.D. 

TOBACCO, tlie prepared leaves of 
ceriain plants of the genus Nicotiana, 
wbojo narcotic efTects are duo to the 
prc ’,cnce of a poisonous alkaloid called 
niauine. The habit of tobacco smoking 
was introduced int-o England about 1586, 
on the return of Drake from Virginia, and 
thence sfwoad through Europe in spite of 
royal edicts and the dcnunciutions of the ^ 
L'liurch. Kcarly 4 million pou’.ids worth 
of raw tobacco, consi.'iting of whole leaves, 
packed in barrels, is imported annually 
into England, the average annual con- 
sumption for the past five years being 
30 ounces per head of tlie population. 
Virginia, Maryland, and Carolina are our 
principal sources of pipe and cigarette 
tobacco ; (’ub.a, the Lliilippinc Islands, nnd 
India sujiply cigars and iobiicco used in 
their manufacture ; the Turkish Empire 
grows excellent cigarette tobacco, much 
of the 'I’lirkusli tobacco being scut tf* 
Bgypt, there prei)ared, and exported as 
Egyptian produce ; France, Germany, and 
Holland grow tobacco on a large scale, but 
the quality, as a rule, i.s inferior and the 
tlavour unplefisant; Russian cigarotle 
tobacco Is of good quality and commands 
a ready sale in Germany. The ribs and 
stems of tobacco leaves sro largely used in 
the raamifairture of enulT. 

TOBACCO PIPES, in their simplest forng 
consist of a hollow bowl to contuln the 
tobacco, and a hollow stem by which the 
smoke is drawn through a hole in the 
bottom of the bowl. The moit itopular 
English pipe, the briar, is made teoni tlie 
knotty root of heather (Fr. brnj/cre) 
‘specially growm in the Pyrenees and Italy. 
Tobacco, w’heu burning, gives out a natural 
oil which contains nicotine, and the 
ab.sori)tion of this oil by the smoker is 
one of the most unpleasant features of the 
smoking habit. Howls made of clay cr 
meerschaum absorb the oil much better 
than briars, but Hie latter are more 
durable, il any ingeniou.s inventions, some 
theoretically perfect, have been made to 
overcome tW objection, but the simple, 
workable pipe that absorbs all moisture is 
yet to come. The stationary hookah, used 
largely in tlie East, has a vessel containing 
w ater between the bowl and tlio stem, and 
the passage of the smoke through tlie water 
removes most of the harmful impurities. 

TOBOGGANING, “coasting” down u 
snow-covered slope on u toboggan, a 
simple kind of sledge without runners, 
consisting of a tliin single length of wood 
(or two bor.rds joined togethijr). curved 
backwards in front, and guided in ils 
descent by the steersman’s foot, dragging 
behind, toe downwards. 

TODLEBEN, FRANZ EDWARD, h. 
1818, d. 1884, a Russian general witt) great 
engineering abilities, which had full play 
during the prolonged resistance he enabled 
the Russians to make at Sebastopol, in tlie 
Crimean War, 1854-6. He supervised tbe 
fortification of Kronstadt, which guards 
the water-way to St. Petersburg. In the 
Russo-Turkish war he conducted tlie siege 
of Plevn.a, 1877, and a year later was 
apjiointcd commander of inc Russian 
forces in Turkey. 

TOGO, ADMIRAL, b. 1857, the Nelson 
of Japan, came to England aa a cadet on 


Tom. 

the ” Worcester ” in 1373-74. and on hli 
return did niuch to create tbe Japanese 
Navy. As Rear-Admiral he did good 
service in the war witli Clhina, but his 
services in tJie war with Ru»da wore 
inestimable, ending with tlie annihilation 
of the Haltic I'lect (May 27-8. 1905). 

TOKAY, a small town in IJ ungnry on the 
Theiss, celebrated for tlie wine that beai-a 
its name, tlio volcanic soil in Uie vicinity 
licing favourable to the growth of the 
vine. 

TOKIO, the cn]»ital of Japan since 1809. 
lies in a low, fertile plain at the head of 
Uie Hay of Tokio. Oho city is intersected 
liy the river Eumida and many canols. 
It contains the Imperial Palace and a large 
university, and has all the appliances of 
Western civilization. The manufacture 
of silk goods, cotton goods, porcelain, 
matches, lacqucr-warc, and macliinery is 
carried on. Most of the foreign trade 
passes Uirough its port, Yokc^ma; 
population exceeds 1^ millions. 

TOLEDO, an ancient city of Ppain, built 
on sevcu hills overlooking Uie Tagus. It 
is still famous for Us swords. It contains 
a splendid 13th century cathedral and the 
remains of tbe Alcazar, Uic ancient pujnee 
of the Moorish kings. Hoth tlie VLsi-gtilhs 
aud the kings of Castile made it their 
cajiital, and under the kloorish rule it was 
tilo second city of the country ; population 
•jo 'no. 

TOLERATION. ACT OF, an art passed 
by the JOnglish I’arJiament soon after the 
Revolution of 168H, removing many of 
the disabilities under which Protestant 
Disscutt'Ts from the C'hurch of England 
had laboured. Thoi-e who took the catJjs 
of alJcgianco and auprcinat'y were, by this 
Act, allowed freedom of wordiip. 

TOLL, originally any kind of tax, but 
no'v ojipliej to a charge demanded for tho 
enjoyment of certain’ privileges, such ns 
landing at a pier, ijsiiig a market-place for 
tho sale of goods, crossing a bridge, etc. 
The hhdiw'ays of Englaml were formerly 
maintained in good coinlition by tolls levied 
upon travellers at various points, guarded 
by gates, alons^ each road, but since Uie 
beginning of tlie 19 Lh century this system 
1ms been almo.st entirely Buperseded by 
charging road-mairitenancc to thg local 
rato".. 

TOLSTOI, COUNT, b. 1828 , a Russian 
novelist and social refomner h*riily in 
terestud in the rcccneratiun of the world 
in general, and of ltus:^ia in particular. 
He wras educated at Kazan I’nivcraity, 
and was lucsent at the si'^ge cf f-'cbastopol 
in 1855. After the war, he renour.ccd the 
usual life led by wealUiy Rusoian nobles, 
aud settling down on hi.s estates has sinc« 
shared in the life and the work of «hc 
peasants there. “ War and I’oacc,” 
“ Anna Karf-nina,” ” Hesurvcction,” and 
“ The Kreut/.cr Sonata ” are works that 
testify to tho pas.siouftte carnes^^ucsi- of 
their author. 

TOMAHAWK, the light wur-uxe of the 
North- American Indians, formerly made 
with a stone head att.'uhcd to the handle 
!iy strips of hide. The Indiana hud great 
skill in throwing these weapons, liitting an 
object with the sharp edge at a comridcT- 
ahlo distance. Their usage lias supplieil 
us with the motajihor ” to bury tho 
Imlcluit.” meaning to “make peace.” 

TOMATO, a plant introduced into 
Euroiie from Sontli America early in tlio 
16th century. It« cultivation, for the 
sake of ita fruit, has greatly increased in 
England in recent years. 'J'omatoiw can be 
grown out of doors in the South of 
England, but for Uie most part they are 
produced in glass hoiLses. 

! TOMMY ATKINS, the f.amlliar name used 
for any private of the British annj, M 
“ Jack Tar ” is used lor a sailor. 
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TOHE, IBEOBAIC VTOLBE, b. 1703, 
d. 1708, an Iriph patriot and conspirator. 
In 179S ho helped to establish the “Society 
of United Irishmen/* and did much to 
prevail on the French to send troops 
to Ireland to aid the Iri.sh in gaining 
independence. He took part in a French 
CTcpcdiUon .sent to Invade Ireland in 
He was made prisoner and taken to Dublin, 
where he commiUcJ snifide. 

TONGEING, or TONKIN, a colonial 
possession oi Franco in Indo-Chiiia, 
acquired in 1884. llice, Bilk, and carda- 
moms are exported, and Rugar, coftee, 
cotton, and tobacco grown. klincralR, 
especially copper, are plentiful. Area, 
4Q 000 square miles ; population, over 
7,000,000, including 4,000 Europeans. 

TONNAGE. Ilie registered tonnage of 
a vessel la estimated by dividing the 
uambCT of cubic feet of space contained in 
tiie vcsrcl by 100. *J’he tonnage deter- 
irtiuos tlie amount payable by the vessd 
in dock dues, canal tolls, etc. By tlio 
Merchant Shipping Acta of 1854 and ISy i, 
careful iuatructious are given by which the 
Board of Trade oflicials ftre to measure the 
cubic capacity of vessels to be registerf d. 
A vessel whose capacity is 500,000 cubic 
feet would l)c B.OOO tons reu'isUT. 

TONNAGE AND POUNDAGE, duties on 
wdne and other nierchaiidi.se imported inf o 
tlio Kingdom. The amount was usually 
lis. on a tun of wine and Is. in the pound on 
Die value of other article.s. Tlie.se duUc.s 
vrere first granted to Henry V., and after- 
wards to Buoreediug kings. As tlu.rc 
t *.';es had always been granted to previous 
kin'T.s for life, Charles 1. wius indignant at 
their baiiig granted to him for one year 
cnly. Tlieso general cli.uvrs vioro dis- 
(•ontinufivl in ITHT, and a s])Cciuo dulj 
i.tiposed on each articlo i’.iiportcd. 

TONSURE, the removal, by shaving, of 
a circular patch of hair fro.m Uie toj) of 
the head ; the b.ire space i<.sel£ is s<»ruc- 
tiiiips colled the tonsure. I’ricKts of the | 
-Homan Catholic and Greek Churdiea arc. 
tonsured. 


W'hich the chlldrcu were burned alive. 
Is pure fable. The name “ Tophet ** is 
probably derived from tophleh, a pyre. 

TORIES. This dcsi^atiou for a 
political party arose during the struggle 
in 1681 over the Exclusion lUU. The 
Court party, supporters of Charles D. 
and in favour of the Buccesuon of tiic 
Duke of York, dubbed ihcir opponents 
Whigs, i.e., psalm singing Covfnantcr.i. 
T'lio V*Tiig.s rtlaliatcd by addrei:.jing their ^ 
opponents as Tories, i.e., thieving Irish ' 
moss troopers. The nam€.s were retained 
to designate the two parties in iTirliament, 
their contemptuous signification gradually 
being lost. The word Tory is still 
occa.sion:rlly used, but the term “ Con- 
servative,’* inlrodu'’eil daring the Kcforiu 
liill struggles in has almost entirely 
displaced it. 

TORONTO, the capital of the pro' hic(; 
of Ontario, on the i.orLh-wf->;t cca.st of 
I Jjiike Ontario, and, v.itii the Ciccpiion cl 
‘ Montreal, Iho lar,M-.-t t l y iu ('uhu-.'.jl. it 
* has a large outp.ut of iron, ar.d 

I machinery, and a coiiM icrahle Uvn?it 
I trade by rail and water; popuiaiiuii 
I exceeds 2«K'h000. 

TORPEDO, a .vUvl, cj''ar-‘h:ipe-i vf/-:<f l 
I charm'd with nn c.xplosivo, slid bUed v.iCn 
! means of iiropuhhm cnahaug it to nunc 
i tlirough tlic water tenvards the o!>ji ri 
against whi' h it i.s diru icd. 'iho Wintc- 
I head toritcc.o, of v.hTii tli .?.e u.sed in 
; the Hritish navy arc modiiic.'jtior.s. 

1 consists of ilirce cluuuhcis ; tl-e j>oihted 
! head contain.-’, a cisar-.c of cu:i-cotU»ii, 

I the mhJdk; chn/nher coiiLuin, ti.c machin- 
! cry which drives the prnjicllor of (he 
I torpcvlo, and UiC third chamher 
; com: tcil .oir to dji’. o t.;e n;.;cl.;..cry. ' 
i T he torpfvio is lirr.i from a rube fixed 1 
j ciLher abij\e or hciow fl.e line, j 

and as soon as the tor]-edo «>iUrs the! 

I water its propclhr begins moving. ’J'ho ! 
[torpedo ca7i be ajju„tod to I at any! 
reipiircd dlsian- e below i!ic suriace. ! 
Contrivance.:!, in uh’.eh the gyro.<c.>po j 
figures prominently, have been mti-.itcd lor j 


barometer is named the ** Xocricelliau 
vacuum.’* 

TORTOISE, an animal disUnguished by 
its horny shell supplied with boles through 
which the head and limbs project, and into 
which they can be drawn at will. TTie 
upper and more convex portion of the 
siiell, tlie carapace^ is in most cases covered 
v.ith horny plates, which provide the 
article of commerce known as “ tortoise- 
^hel) ’’ ; the lower portion is called the 
pla.itron. The tortooie proper is a land 
animal, seldom exceeding one foot in 
Ieu;_:th, and is native to the Ilastom 
countries of tlio ‘dediterranean. The 
turtie, a large f-peciis of tortoise which 
j sometiirx'S attains a weight of 200 lbs., is 
1 aquatic in its habits, though its eggs are 
! deposited on land. U he llesh of the Indian 
It'iitie is much esteeraeJ a.3 an ariide of 
! fuo-i. 

I TCTEVTo^T. r.cicr to 7,x-Vr. 

1 TOllCHSTOhE, a hard kmd of f:j:,ry 
! .-l.ite found iu A-i.i Mirior aTioioutly rc'u I 
' on, and usc-.l, for gi)ld. ""ne 

N'uity and liiienv of the gold i.-i cvliuiated 
; I y t;.-; ajipcarai.k'c of ti.*; .-treok it miJ.tis 
I ruld.cd on ttsi; .-fone. 

1 TOULON, a strongly foil’ fed naval 
i station on the south coast of I'rancc, It 
1 {losisett-es two goo*i road-teaclB and a fme 
: harbour, and js the hcad-cpiarters of the 
I J each .'iediliTrane.ui Jn ITl'a tiif* 

iloyahst'!, with the iulp of a fled, 

(ic-f'ended it uiwuocc. -iriu'ly aguin/t the 
Ju'juiblican.s, witn Vvlium Isapoleon 
I Buuapiiti'i ^. rvfd liS an artitiery vfheer; 

; popuhificu exceeds lOUJiOd. 
i TOULOUSE, an ancient city on tto 
Gnrc;.ru\ in soutii of J ruLfX). its 
Cuutral pomLj'.:! on 'he radway bf.twecn 
the Mcditerranc.i’j au.i the Jiay of idfcay, 
and ut t):e juncliou of two* iini>OJtarit 
canaD, mal:e.s iU ti trade, especially 
iu grain, hay, and v. ino, considerable. 
V/oollvn a.nd silk goods, leather, and 
braudy am manufactur*'.!. ]u*rt', in ISl-l, 
the I rouch v 're defouted by Wchingtou ; 
population 150.00b. 


TONTINE, a form of annuity named j 
from its inventor, l.orcnzo 'J'onti, an i 
Mali.'m bunker rc.si.lont iu Paris, in the 
llLli century. A number of ineml ers j 
♦‘uhscribc to a loan, tiie interest being j- .id j 
annually by tJtc borrower. As the numl>er 
of lenders decreases, through death, tlic ! 
i:itcrt*at paid to each survivor increases, ! 
the last survivor drawing the whole of tlie i 
interest on the sum originally lent. At 
the death of the last ruer.iber oi the tontine, 
the caintal hTlls to the borrower. 

TOOLE, jomi LAWRENCE, b. in 
I.n.'uion, IS.IL’, J. I'J KI, llio mo.st popular 
low comodian of Im day. lie made his 
hr.'t fippcarancc in London, at the llay- 
markci. Theatre, in 3854. Among his 
m(*ro noted ijnp'’rsoiiations were Mr. 
frpriggins, Caleb Pluiurncr, Joe llright, 
Jinj Dick Dolland. In 1879 he* bceanic 
lessee of Toole’s Thc.dre. London, wbcni 
for many years he coutrilmtevl iaigely to 
the mni’rimciit of cro'.vdcd hou='\s. 

TOPAZ, a silicate of aluminium in which ' 


Keeping the torpedo cn t . • c- .ir, c in- j TOURNAMENT, a favourite fport of 
teiulid. At piv.xnt, it i.« jiiMl.-ibly the ! l;ni ,'iits in (.he i.l::\s of < in\ airv. 'I he 
most dead)}' of the wvaioiis u.-td in ; Lournament pioper consisU-'d of a fi'iendly 
naval wcvfavc. I battle between I'vno ’paiUcs of uiouated 

TORQUAY, a ‘ o-i Tor • kuights, usuaby armed wiUi Uunied 

Lay in l)».vun-.iun?, noted f.u’ i<.' i.iild ^ lanc»-‘s only. ( !Cc.''.s;onniIy ll'C contest bud 
climate, its si.biropieal pl.iuts rr«-’.\l;'.g in ; all tiiv cl real warfare, in spite cf 

.sholverod places, its ph turosque .-i-ren. rv, ; vvclbdLline.l rules regulating the 0j)crt. 
and its faju.'.ble temj.eratmv. Jr. .s ■ Gontosts between single kui-rbLs wci'e 
accordingly a favourite v. inter )e-a>vt for j known as jfusts. Tournament- dotibt- 
invalhls and co; .sumptivc J -Uieuts ; i'C'i u- j le«.«ly kept alive tho military Ciarit, but 
lation cxcec/i-s J.'>,o0o. j witii the d.x.’ine of U.o l'cud..i bystem, 

TORQUE, a J'l.aec.let, ari.-iltt, or collar . ti icy lo.-t poimlarily, and dLat’pearcd 
of gold, usmTlly twislod into tho farm oi . during tl.e TGth century. fccotl’s 
a snak(% and worn by aneient rra'f Iv.arihne ’’ contains a tine description 
especially the ancient Celts and Gennans. ’ of a Itltii century tournament. 

They are occa'-ionally dug up i:i v.lr. Mi | TOURS, a v.ell-buht. city of ccuual 
Britain, Ireland, and other co mtrite vi : France, on the Loire. Aitrr the lUfonrsa- 
north-west Euro;»c. ; tlon it became a liourishing Huguenot 

TORQUEMA'DA, TOMAS DE, b. aboi" centre, but the revocation of tl'c biiiict of 
l-ilio, d. 1498, a Dominican prior who wa- 1 XaiiUs, iu 1085, did lasting injury to it.s 
the first to be appointed head of Die i.uvl'.isvries by forcing over hO.t^OO of ii.-i 
Spanish Inqui.sIUoii by x .Tdinanvl au.i ' iiihabiiauts to tloc to foreign countries. 
Isabella. Jlis career was marked bv cu d ' It^s trade is Ftill cond.lcrable, and eiik 


fiuoriuo is prc.scnt. Jt i.s harder than cruelty and oppression in his rexnilccL' goo is and carpets are m-.ni;:acUircd. 
quartz, and tliougli conip.iralivoly abunti- pur.suit of heretics. Aear ’i'ouws, the crust limr vlctf ry of 

uut is classed among precious stonea, TORRES VEDRAS, a pmall tovn 5 ?i , GlurUs Martel over the Soraccu.s, in Tr.f, 
F.ome being transparent and otiiers barely Portugal, 25 miles north-west of 1 i.-bou, eheetuuily sto’pp.cd the saNsueo if 

translucent. White, 3 ’ellovv, <^veon, and rendered Lauious by the double live of Mohammcdr.i.ism north of tne i uoes ; 

blue topazes of varying plunios occur, fortifications constructed by Weluncton popu’atiou about G'gOOO. 

Bciddes JlrazU, the Ural, Altai, iind JCrz- in 1810. Tiiese lines protecTed IJsbon, TOWER OF LONDON, THE. out* of the 
Cobirge mountaing arc the chief sourcea and gave Wolluigtou a sure refuge when beat preserved oi mcdui val ritadth, 

hard V'ro.sscd by Marshal Massona. stauiis on the nortli bank of the Thames. 

TOPHET. a name given to the gloomy TORRICELLI, EVANGELISTA, h. 1608, I It consists of several buildiivrs an.l towers, 
ravine of Hinnom or Gelienna, south of d. 1647, a famous scientht and , enclosed witii high t).vttlcMucuted walls, 

Jerosalera, where in tho rdgn of M:ir.a,s.scU mathematician, and a pupil of Galileo. , the whole bt iu.: surrounded by a moat. 

Irv kings the idolatrous The barometer was invented by h;m for Tho old.'st uuJ most imposing part, tho 

Baci-ifmcd their first-born to measuring tho pressure of Uie utinosphere, Wnito l ower, wiv- built to Wilihira L, and 
a ® "cro tlret slain and the phenomena of which pressure he was tin; remamirvr parts \vcre*t'r(tti\l at inter- 

cai£-ho^«fi V Btorv of the tho first to explain. IVoin tliis circuni- v.als uj) to the end of the I’.ith ccutrury, 

brazen image of Moloch, in stance the vacuum in the tube of a The entu e space covtred is abo-t 15 ocreB. 
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XIb ciioid essodEtttlou wHh En$rUid» Ixlstory 
inakM it a highly Intereetiag monument, 
and th^ museum, is particular, containing 
s|«acimci)B of mediaeval armour and 

weapons, is full of interest, and bo also ., r, ^ 

te tho room in which the regalia and j nearly 1,. *00 of tramway were 

Cronm iewcla aro kent. i in u )e in the Lmted Kingdom. 


replaced by the cl^trio Many 

niunidpal aiithoritica have, during the last 
decade, acquired control of the tramway 
system in towns, and, so far, have met 
\uth great success. At the beginning c£ 


ialid Biirrotiudii;”.-, by mean:-) oi ler ..un a 
ecozioniical subjects, coMCorts, piuI 
bs, is c-in'icd (Ui cliiefly ly you;,g 
ford and C’ambriJ-'’r cr:iijua:; >, rc^iwcnt 


Ctowm jewels aro kept. 

TOIWTON, a village in yorlrslilrc, about 
miuw'ay between* I^ceds and Vork, tiiC 
scene of Kdwnrd IV.’s victory, in 1-inl, 
over the Ijincastrians, by wL'u.-h he nnulc 
seonro his position on the thione. 

TOYKBEB HALL, an inslitution in 
Commercial Hoad, Whitcehaj el, J.ondon, 
built in 1885 to eomniciuorate azid cou- 
tLnue tlio W'ork of the practice! toi ial ! 
reformer, Arnold Toynbee, an 0\f<>rd 
graduate who dev«)ted the best part of his 
short life to tho poor of the Kast i'nd. 
The w orli of ititroducirifT a little intcljcci urd 
brightness into tlu: tlull dci’reasi/ig lives of 
the poor “ Ef’slr- finders, " unu'd their 
squalid Burrotiudii;”.-, by mean:-) of Icrturf s 

on e " ' 

Clubs, 

Oxford 

in the institution, wJ'O devote tho-r spare 
time to this iiobie 

TRACTS FOR TAK TIS7KS, a y.rica of 

90 tracts, wrilU'ii a;;d Ind J.etwccn 

and 1841 by .Nevvunui, Kt l'u.^ey. 
nnd other loadcis of tlie Uxierd .'iloveinent 
(vvUifli see). 

TRARii BARKS. to I/iJr.r. 

TRADsl ‘JMCl’.'S. Hehr to 

TRAI}5^ the name given to 

coftnia mo:e or h'ss permanent winds 
wiiicli blow resj i-'i lively 6ontli-wcst and 
norfii-west townVds ti:e equator from two 
high prca.stire belts lying about 30* north 
and 30* south. In the ojiftii ocean and in 
ilio level MaliJira tiie tr.a 'ic-wiuda are 
practically jternuinent, but the i<resenco of 
elevated land iutcrfcn'f with tlieir 

ot.hcrv,'i:i,3 n'.pdar eo::rs»‘, as in f'O ciifis of 
India nnd noitli-wcfct AustraUa. Ja 
eqaatori'd ro.rions, 11. e great beet of the 
sun, and the eom etpiC’il. prr -once of a bigb 
pevceiit«u:e of water T;t5;our in the air 
over the ocean, l unso the air tlicre to be 
comparutively light. A movement of air 
towards tbe low pre.^S(irc. be! tat the cep u; tor 
is set up, giving rise to tiio trade winds. 
The apparent horlii-v.is b:riy and soul li- 
wc?>tcr)y dircciiona of the trades h- tiue to 
Uie rotation of tho earl h from wot to cast. 

TRAFALGAR, BATTLE 0?, a naval 
battle fou:.::;t (Jetolxr I’lst, 1805, oG (’ape 
Traf ilg-'f, in the sonth-we.'t of S(:ain, *iu 
which Lord hielsou won a incniorab’.c 
victory over a combined I'rt-ncb and 
Spanish fleet. Tbe destructiou of hi.i fit cl 
led Napoleon to abandon liis project of 
invading England with the great annanio.t 
he had collected atTloiiloghe. See AV.'.wn. 

TRAJAN, a lUimau Emperor whr, 
succeed od Nevva in 98 A.i)., and died 
117 A.I). lie w;\a an enlighhmcd riner and 
a good administrator, Trajan’s ArcJi^ 
over the Appian Way, at Bonevento, Italy, 
is a beautiful uri;li of white marble, with 
BCuljitJires rejiresenting scenes from 
Trajan’s life and reign. Trajan’s Column 
is a marble column, in Home, on the shaft 
of wliich ore bas-reliefs asccndinir in a 
Bpirai and renresontinj Trajan’s wars and 
triumphs. 

TRAMWAYS, specially prepared traclr: 
laid down in streets and roods over which 
vehicles called trams ” may run with 
greater ease than over tho oruinary road. 
Parallel iron rails grooved to accommodate 
a corresponding ri^e on the wheels of the 
tram form tbe chief feature of tramways. 
They were first introduced into England 
about 1800 for passenger trafBc. Trams 
drawn by horses, others driven by steam, 
and others a^ain drawn by an endless . 
cable laid underground have been intro- 


thofi ih« AbdtoUn* and ^cf 

Roman OathoUcLsm. Th^ iMonlt thiif 
deliberations Is contained in the Cveed i»l . 
Pope Pius IV, 

TREPANR. See JS^rhf <?*? Sfer. 

TREVES, SIR PKBRERZCnBk, i. at 

Dorchester, 1853, a celebrated surgeon. 
In 1900 he went to South Africa as con- 
sulting surgeon to the British army, and 
two years later ho operated on King 
Edward for appendicitis, and thus gained 
a baronetcy. In 1905 he was elected 
Lord Hector of Aberdeen University. lie 
has written valuable works on anaton:y 
and surgery, 

TREVES, or TRIER, an ancient German 
1 city, on tho Moselle, in the Rhine Province, 

I Prussia. It cont:iin.s many relics of tlie 
j lloinau occupation, whlf'.h dates from tbo 
, , j • . xe -i-u , 1 . w I I of Augustus. Its old cattiedral cou- 

nread and v^nc together with the body j tains tho FI oly Coat of Treves, said to be tlie 
and b,.. oil of our Lord Jpus Christ; and | seamless Coat of Christ. In the Middle Ages 


THANSaUGRATIOiN OP SOULS. Rcffir 
to Jtnkr. 

TRAKSUBSTANTIATION. The doctrine 
of traasubstanUation is to Protestants tlie 
most distinotivo doctrine of the Roman 
(.-utlioUc Church, as is evidenced by tb« 
prominence given to it in many acts of 
religious intolerance passed in England 
after the Reformation. It is explained 
in the following canon drawn up at the 
Council of Trent : “ If any one ^all s.a j 
Unit in the moit holy sacrament of th'*’ 
Jhicliarist, tliere remains the substance c f 


sii.ill deny thal 


, , , . • , ( w.. In the Middle Ages 

wonderful and siiigu.ar , tiie archbishops of Troves had princely 


oonvrL.-)!ou of the whole substance of the j powers and took a prominent part in tlic 


broad into the body, and of tlie whole 
subiit incc of tlio wine into tlio blooii, 
tlie species of bread and wine ulcne 
rcmaiiiiny — wiiich conversion the Catliobc 
Churcli nio-t tittingly calls Transubstantia- 
tion — let him be anathema." SpecUs, in 
tills definition, meiuis appearance, being 
a wfrt il dv.'r. c'l from L. sptcio^ I sec. 

TRANdVAlL^ an extensive Inland 
territory in Eolith Africa, between the 
Vaiii uud Li.iipopo Rivers, and sir^ I be 
Iloer War fonniiig part of the RritKb 
Empire. 1 n build it is an elevated pla tenu 
witii nonutaiiious districts in tho senth 
and eouih-eftHt. ►rToc.'w rai.sing and gold 
mining arc the leading industries. I’rc- 
icria, tho ca]»ital, and JohannoLuig, tho 
gold minitig tentre, are connected by 
rail w ith Loi cnxoilarqucs, Cape Tow n, ami 
oilier t-’ca-porla. The climate is dry but 
healthy. Rcfi r to Transvaal " in Index. 

TRAPPISXS, a religious order marked 
by it.- extreme austerity of life. The order 
originated in tbo Cistercian Abbey of Ln 
Trai'ptf, ia Nonn.audy, witli tho intro- 
duction of its btern religu.m'^ system by 
De llancvq abbot of La Trappy, in the 
Diitidle of tlie 17th century. iNunierou.^ 
'J rap).isL ho:.; c.i cxi.'jt in vurioii.^ countries 
of tlie woriJ. 

TRAWLING. r-CG Fishing. 

TRLAD-5'TLL, a Jong, hollo.v cylinder 


politics of the Emjiire ; population 40,000. 

TRICOLOR, the flag of the French 
Republic, first adopted by tlie Nationai 
Assembly in 1789. It consista of tlirce 
vertical bands, the colours being red, 
white, a!id blue. The tricolor is said to 
have been invented by Afary Queen of 
Scots for tlie Swiss Gnards In France. 
The white was for I ranee, tlio blue lor 
Scotland, nnd tho red for Switzerland. 

TRIDENT, tiie tliree-pronged Bceptre 
borne L>y I’oseidon (Noptune) to synibolise 
his sovereignty of tlio rsea, with which idea 
it also tigincs in the representation of 
Hritannial 

TRIDENTINr: COUIiGn-. See Trent, 
Conned of. 

IRIEI^IAL ACT. an act passed by tho 
Long rarllamcnt in ICJl, liinitiir; tlic 
raasimum duration of rarUament to three 
years, and similarly tlie maximum interval 
between successive I’arliaments. Tnis Act 
was repealed In Charles ll.'s reign, but u 
second Triennial Act was passed in 1C94. 
Tim latter wa? reptviloJ hi 171(1, when w(i;> 
enacted the Septennird Acr,. ritiii in ioivc. 

TRIER. Bee Treves. 

TRIESTE, th.o diiof port of Austria nnd 
the lorcrnofat ui tlic Adri:'Aic porta. It h:u-; 
good harbour uccomriodatioa, and is tlic 
head quarter^ of tho Austrian Lloyd Bicfun 
Navigf.tion Company, which trades larg(*ly 


use as a me.ans of punisUincnt ia ]»omd 
cst:«bii«hmcnt3. The surface of tho trciul- 
mill is fitted with planks attached Jiorizcn- 
t..-l!y which serve as steps for the feet of 
the prisoners, vrho, gripping a horizontal 
bar fixel overhca i, keep tho tread-mill 
revolving by their weight. Ti:is involves 
the coinpuisory lifting of tlm feet from step 
to step as Ui8 mill turns round. 

TREASURE TROVE, treasure di.-;covcrcd 
hldde.ii in tttc ground or elscwlicrc, the 
owner of which cannot be traced. T’rea- 
sure, BO found, belongs by law to the 
Grown, and retention on tlio part of the 
finder is a piuushable olYcncc. A rewar-i, 
equivaicutin value to the treasure handed 
over, is usually paid by the Crown. 

TRENCH, RICHARD CHEVEMIX, h. 
1SU7. d. 188G, was educated at Ucirow 
and Cainbridgc. After being rrofessor of 
Tlicology at King’s College, London, and 
Dean of Westminster, he spent his last 
twenty years as Archbishop of Dublin. 
His theological works, especially those on 
tho ** Tarables " and ** Miracles ” aro of 
great value, and so arc lii.s writings on 
English, especially bis " English Past and 
Present,” and " Tho Study of Words.” 

TRENT, COUNCIL OF, a famous Council 
of Homan Catliolio bishops which met at 

„ Ti’ent, in the Tyrol, at intervals stretching 

dneed, but tiicso are being gradually ; over the period 1545 to 1568, and settled 


rcvolvin..: on a iiorizontiU axis, formeriy in j "Ith India, l-iost of the export and 


import trade oi AuBtria-lIuugary I'a.".' 
j through Tric-=tc; population 134,000. 

TRilllDAD. Rch r to Index. 

TRINITY COLLEGE. (1) llio largest 
college of Cambridge University, founded 
by Henry Vlll. in 1546. Bacon, Newton, 
Drydcn, Macaulay, and Tcnuj'aon rtijtlicd 
at this famous cofiego, (2) A college of 
Oxford Univeriitv, founded in 1554 on 
the site of an older institution, Durl: im 
College, v.hiiU v.i»? Euppresaed during lUo 
licforjurition. (3) A college at Dubiin, 
founded by Queen Elizabeth in 1591, 
the nudc'us of Dublin Uuivcmiiy. No 
additional colleges were afUTV.arJs 
founded, and consequently tho university 
consislB of but one colle;:;e. 

TRINITY HOUSE, a conmration vrilb 
considerable controliiag powers over tho 
mercantile marine of the Gnitcd Kingdom. 
EO cal cd from its hoad-quarterj being ut 
Trinity Iiou'jc, on Tower Hill. By a royui 
charter granted in 1514, it empowered 
to Eupcrvisc tiic protection of tho coasUi 
of Engl.'ind and Wales witJi lightboiiECS, 
light-Fliipa, and biioyi?, to grant lu euscs 
to piloti*, and to keep tho w'ater-w'oy-) 
roimd the coast clear of wreckage and 
other obetrudious. Tho corporation con* 
pists of ofiiexirj ehosexi from tho Navy^and 
tlic Mcniuuit ficrvicc, besides a coitfidcr- 
able number of men of high social pon^itiou^* 



Tel 


iSJEiiiiiBAL iNFOBMATION. 


!ISIPOS» the ados^tm!! at Oam> i and Kew Zealand contain many fine 

tirid^eUniveniily of dividing the snocestjful descriptive passages. Of bia novels, the 
cand{dstO'ifor‘*boiiouri*'attheexamlaa- most noteworthv, perhaps, ore '* Bar- 
Mon for the detrroe of Bachelor of ArL3. clioster 'I’owcra, * ** Dr. Tborue," and 


Into three classcia. In the inatijematic.'il 
tripos, •* WranRlers,** ’* f?cnlor Oidirnc^j,” 
and Junior Optimea*' are tiie terms used 
for fkv.tgnatiiyj the tlircc classea r<>=r3C- 
tlvrJy. 

TPJPxYCH roh=JO, » v.ord from U.c* 
Oro^k signliyins thrlcc-foldcd.- it i. 
applied to a set of tihlets or picture?^ t v. o 
of v;h:ch fold over iind rover the nudille 
ono. 'iViptycha are often u‘«fid for aJt.'u- 
pieces, tlie middle picture being complete, 
and the two side ones subsidiary. 

TRIREMU), a war- vessel used in ancient 
times, propelled by oars arranged in three 
banks or tiers. The prow was pped.ihy 
constnictod for ramming purposes, thou' h 
the Koxjians in tlioir war v.ith the Cartha- 
ginians, adopted and perfected grappling 
tactics. In ** Ben llm:,*' by I^ew Wallace, 
is a good description of an action in wLich 
tiiicJi vcfc'selfl tigiirc. 

TRISAGION (CIc. thrice holy ”), 


'llie last Chronicle of BarsetJ 
TROMP (ilartiii), ADMIRAL, 6. 1597, 
(?. lG5u, a Dutch commander who very 
nearly gained supremacy at tea for hw 
country. IJe had repeatedly worsted the 
Bpanisli fleet when fate opposed him to the 


Tn. 2»l>^ 

take its name from Troyes In IVnae*'. 
It is only naed by goldsmiilts and jew ellerT^ , 
in determining the v/clgbt of coins, o' ’ 
The pound troy contains 6,7(10 grai:. 
while the pound avoirdupois equals 7,00' -- 
TRUCE 0? ODD, a gasi>cn5ioti o; 
private feud^, observed on ccitain ciiurcl/ 
festivals and fusts, chiefly ia the iltl. 
and l‘2th ccntieries. t'ec God's Truce. 
TRUCK SySTElff, a system under which 


Ihiglish in Croinwell’s time. live times ; employers pay tlieir workmen a part c' 
in icr>2-63, he Diet the KnglLsh, and in the j their wages in goods instead of coin. Jr. 
last fight, against Monk, he was slain. | cases like the Austndian gold mines, 
TROOP, the ciglith part of a regiment of I lumber districts of Canada, etc., some 
c/ivalry, consisting of a caiitain, two j such arrangement is almost unavoidable, 
lientonauts, and tifty-sLv mounted j but in Ilnglaml it i.-i totally forbidden by 

ju-ivates .and non-commlr-ioned oiiircrs. i the Truck Acts of 1B31 und 1887. 


I 

Two trooT>.s innko a squadron, and the 
four squadrons. «i1U the superior ol :'•< : .s. 
and tiic unmounted men of c-.tch tioop 
make r.p a regiment of 034 men on a war 
footl.ng. 

TROPHy. Among .ancient peoples, 
especially the Greeks, it was castouinry 
to erect on the scene of a victory u stone 
pillar decorated with the spoils of the 


properly ii liyr.iu f'oi mirig part of I he , ciicmy, as a memorial ; this received the 
liturgy of the Ka-dem Church, so calh;d : name “ trophy” (Gr. frops, a turning), 
because the word “llr.ly” occurs three ; as a sign that there the enemy were 
times in each Tcr,;o. The name is often tnrnod” to flight. Nowadays, irophits 
rrroneou-Jy applied to the “TcrsancUH eoiiunentorj' ling victories in war are, 
(“Holy, Uoiy, Duly,”) of the Woatern i froijuentlv phaced in churches and 
Ijjchnristic servico. ! inut.ieipa'i halls. 

TRISMEGISTUS. See 71 err: -s. j TROPICS (Gr. trop^, a turning), two 

TRITON, in Greek mytho’f;:y, llic sou ; clrrlra of latitude on the lerrestrial globe 
of roL^cidon (Neptune) and Anijihritiilc. ' north and 231* south of the Equator 
nia descendants, kno-Am as “ tritoriH.” ! re.s’ncciivGv, the northern circle bein.; 


figured :.s atterulants on the greater 
lieitir.s and po.-^ossed oouqio.ntc both*'', 
t!io upper part being human, the lower 
part th.'it. of a iish. 

TRIUMPH, an honour gr.ar.ted 


known as' the Tropic of Cancer, the 
.''oijth*‘rn the TYopic of Capricorn, On 
I )<‘ccn’bcr 21st ail places on the Tropic of 
Capricorn receive vertical rays from the 
still at noon : from tli.at date up to .7uuc 


TRUFFLE, a genus of fungi, ccrtahi 
spedts of which .are higidy valued fc 
their edible fitialitios. TYuflles gniA 
beneath the st'U among the root.s of trc' ^ 
d'hey abound in certain ptir;< of Trainee, 
w'here both the bog uud the dog ar.? 
trained to iiunt them out. 

TRURO, an aucicrit city, and the 
most ii:i:jortf>nt in CovnwaU. .=tor:'h! e.t i-.*' 
Uc'd of Falmouih ilr.rboi.L", nine !• 
nortb of Taimouth. It is a bu.sy llUh: 
lown, c.'UTvin.'g on .an important Il.-Jicry. 
The old diocese of liruro xv.-.s revo?- 
I .“•tituted it} isTd with Benson, aftervari? 
Ar.:id L-hop of Canterbury, a.s ius r:.-'*:. 

TRYO?!, SIR GEORGE. \ T'3:. c7. IS; 
British Adnural, entered the !;arj f.t 
ci.\t(*en, and gradu.iUy rose in the sr-rvi. 
until in 1891. iu* wxs put ia conann-iii-; 
of the idediterr.incnu fleet. U'hii..t 
mriTKrnvring his ships, his flag-.sidp the 
Fi’r/on'a. by n mistaken order of his, 
collided with another sfnp and s.nnk with 
tlie Admiral and a gre.'it p.art of the crew, 
TSCHAIKO\"SKY, PETER ILITCS, 6. 
1840, d. 1893, a Bnssian mu-sical composer 


victorious generals by the llomnn .Seiint'^. j ‘jlst foliowiug, vertic4\l r»ys are received 

It consisted of a grand i-roccsrion of Ihr- ; ^.t noon by places succtissively fariher and , ^ , ^ 

general and his victorious array, jircrcdcd ' Larther north, until (he Tropic of Cancer i of creat powa‘. In 1866 he was appointed 

by the Senate, the spoils of war. and the I ia reached ; there the sun, so to speak, ' ' ^ -* 

captives, from one of the gates of the city ; turns (hence i’l.e derivation of the word 
to the Capitol, 'Where sacrifices wero oilcrcd i " tropics ”), and is again, on December 


to Jupiter. A general holiday was do- j 21st, giving vertical ray?, to places on the 
clared, and every tiling done to honour the ■ 'j'ropic of Capricorn ; tlie tropu's thus 
victor and foster military spirit. ; mark the northcni und sonthcni limits of 

TRIUMTIRATE, a uiiiftu or coir.bipa- : places on the earth that receive vertical 
tion of three men in olVico or authority. 1 ravs from the sun at noon. 

(JoinmB..-ions of throe (triumviri) were i ‘TROSSACHS, a nmuntain po?3 about 
quite common at Home for .such pt.rpo.sr;, ; a luilo in length in the west of I’ertlisbirc, 
as planting a colony, superintendirg ilio. iKjtwcen Loch Katrine, and Loch Ac.Uray. 
coinage, etc. But the miuic is siu'cialiy j Scott's glowing dcs.?riptious of the beauty 
reserved In history for the ccinmiSMcu ; of this p.j-s and ti;o stwroundiug districl 

comusting of Antony, Oclavius, and I hi liia “ L.'idy of tlie Lake” havo made it 

LepifJuK, appointed to restore order afur! a f.<n.ou 3 tonrist resurt. 

Ca's ix’s death. j TROY, a fc.mou.s city of legendary 

TRIVIUM, tTiC name api-lied iu the j Greek ULtory, situated ia tr.o Troad, tlie 
Middle Ago*4 to Grammar, llhetoric, and | name in ancient times of a district occupy- 
Logic, the first three of the seven subjects j ing the e.vtreiue north-west of Asia Minor, 
whose acquisition was considered nceca- i ArchaL'ologLisdiiVcr as to the exact locality 
sary to a comploto education. The re- } of the town, but tbo excavations of ^ 

maining four, Arithni.”tic,A.Iusic, Geometry j Schlicmann at tl»o modern llis-snilik, tlie tUrom 
Rtid Astronomy funned the gruadfrirfr/m. Uium of Greek history, have produced! 

TRCG.LODYTES, uncivilised races wlui strong evidence in favour of tliis being the i 
make their duellhigs in ciivej. Evidence long-sought eite. The ten yc irs siego of ' 
ia plentiful to prove that iu the remote ! Troy in the reign of T'riam, its bast and 
past almost every habitable part of the j greatest khig, by an nllianco of Greek 
uorld bad its caiyc-dwellt rs, but tlio tenn ! chieftains under Agamemnon, forms the 
‘‘troglodytes” is used spcciully by the j themo of llonior’a Iliad. The war was 

" i entered upon by llis Greeks on behalf of 

i Mcnelaus, King of Sparta, whose wife, 

Helen, had been abducted by his puost 
I Paris, son of ITiam. The city was finally 
taken by a niro Fuegested by Ulysses. 

Tb.o Grcclrs, os if in ucspjur, took to tlicir 
ship?, leaving behind a huge wooden 
horse, in Uie body of which Greek heroes 
were conceslcd. The Trojans dragged 
iho horse into the city, and at night the 
bidden men cnionred and opened tlie city 
gates to tlicir comrades, who had mean- 
while roiurncd under cover of darkimss. 

The city was set on fire and Priara killed. 

TROY-WEIGHT, a evotom of weights 
introduced in the lath century, said to 


profoRsor of music at tlie Con‘<crvatoire of 
81. 1'Dtersburg, and on his retirement fr om 
that oflico in 1878 ho devoted hlmscif 
entirely to com( ai g. Hr wrote several 
opems, but is chietly admi«*ci for bb; 
orchesual pieces. Ills ” Bathetic Sym- 
phony ■' ia a work cf gc-r>iia<, 

TSETSE, a Pmail, brovmLsh fly found ia 
the wanner parts of Hontli Africa, particu- 
larly the central i)3Tt of the Zninbc.I 
valley Its bite is fatal to mo?t domwli- 
c.'iteci animals, but harinlcis to wild Ijeasfr?, 
goats, and aasea. Its ravages amon{.>' 
catt’o, by minimising opi»ort!inlt.iea for 


j'Ticicnt Greeks for contcmp.rrcry r;i.*rr-' 
liwcUiiig on the confine? ol Gicocc su'.J 
Lor colon i‘*4, 

TROJAN WAR. fee Troy. 

TROLL, iu Scandinavian folk-lore, a 
tnountein dwarf of mhehievows iTopca- 
«itU«. In the curlicsst icgc.nd.', a trull is 
a giant. 

TROLLOPE, ANTECSY. h. in Loudon, 
1816, d. 1882, a prolific English novelist, 
lie Korvei for over thirty years ia the 
I'ostfjl Service, during wdikb time uLs 
in Ireland and abroad pro- 
dded materials for his nuiucroufi novels. 

travels in the 

weet Indies. South Africa, Australia. 


1 legitimate trade, may be said to hav 
encouraged the slave trade in the cUstriol.i 
infeatcd'by tlfis pest. It I? now known 
to dissorii.iato blr.eping skkiab:. amoi. g 
the natives. 

TUDOR DYNASTY, THE, a line of 
sovereigns tiiafc occupied tho EnglLiu 
from 1485 to 1C03. The Cir.a.t or 
the line, Uenry VII., was the irrnndsoa of 
Owen Tudor, and was desctcrvlod tV.roucs. 
his mother, the liady Margaret I’.canfo: ?, 
from John of Gaunt. Under this dyua-’t.. , 
England laid tb.e foundation of its mvvi 
supremacy, and rose to tho position of tue 
leading lYotestant country cf Europe. 

TUDOR. OWEN, a Welsh knigl'.rs who 
fought at Agincourt nnOcr Ilenry V., 
and married his widow, CaiheriKe oi 
Franco, lie was tilled at Mcrtimr; •• 
Cross in 1-161, fightiivg the Livncj;^- 
tmns. His son, Edmund Tu lor. married 
UiQ I.ady Marg.an't Beaufort, a ur.iy i 
which produced Itenry VII., the f.-t oi 
the Tudor Dynast V. 

TUGELA, a rivi-r in Niit-fi. v.iilrh w^iS 
three tixneti cro?!.;c'! md rerra-^’i l:y thv'! 
British under Gcr.cr.al Buikr in li s attenuj: 
to relieve Jjady-inith in tlie course of tho 
Boer War. 

TUILERIES, a royal palace of the 
French eovercigns In PtiiLs, begun by 



^00 Tum. 

Catherine de Medici in 1504, lo called 
,tt»e royal pottery works (Fr. tuiie, 
a tUe) which had stood on its site. It 
piflerra considerably from popular rLdnf^a 
in 1792, 1830, and 1848, and, with the 
‘excepticm of two pavllioas which con- 
nected it with tho Louvre, W’aa totally 
d estroy ed by the Communists In 1871. 

TUMULUS, a mound of earth raised, 
especially by men in early times, to mark 
Hie burial-place of the dead. The arms 
^nd^ ornaments of the dead w ere fi O(]uently 
iburied with them beneath tho tumuli, and 
much antiquarian information has been 
^gatlicrcd by the discovery and opening 
of such mounds. 

TUNBRIDGE WELLS, a pleasantly 
.eituated town of Kent, on the hordcr of 
Busses. Its chalyheato waters have made 
It a favourite health resort since tlieir 
^covery in 1600, and ihs jioi)ularity is 
■increfvsiug ; population 3 .j,^KJ0. 

TUNIS, a North African State which 
fomed port of Wio Ottoman Empire for 
the three centuries preceding 1881, in 
which year it was occupied by French 
teoops and declared a French i)rotectorute. 
The slopes of the Atlas Mountains and tlie 
valley of its only Imve river, tlie Meierda, 
yield wheat, bai ley," fruits, and tobacco. 
Under French iulluence, agrii'iilture and 
commerce ore inijiroving. Tunis, the 
capital, built largely of materials 
collected from tho ruins of ancient 
Oarthngo, a few miles north, Is now 
connected wiih the ^.leclitcrranean by a 
short Bhip-cajial. Kairwan has a largo 
<iaravau trade with fhe Soudan. Bfux 
is an important seaport. There is a great 
6i)Onge fishery oil' tlie oast coast of Tunis. 

TUNNELLING. or the construction of 
underground iiassage-ways, is resorted to 
especially in connection with railways 
and canals. In railway construction, 
tunnelling is often adoi>ted where surface 
elevations, such as hills and mountains, 
jirosent a declivity too steep to be elfmbed 
by ordinary locomotives. Railway tunnels 
tioneath rivers unsuited to bridging are 
frequently met with, wldlc in many large 
cities, underground railways constructed 
in iron tubes are rcmlcred necessary for 
a smooth-w'orking passenger traflio. Tlio 
Alps are now piened by the Mont Cenis, 
Bt. Qotliard, Semmeriug, and Simplon 
Tuimels, all of which ore triumphs of 
vcnginecring, and among the longest tunnels 
in the world. The Simplon Tunnel, com- 
pleted in ly05, is over 12 miles long. In 
the CAsc of canals such as the Leeds and 
Liverpool Canal, which join two towns 
separated by high hills, tunnels are abso- 
lutely necessary if rapidity of transit is 
required. U’r.nnolling is largely aflcctcd 
by the variety of strata to be v.’orked. 
Tuuncis in soft strata are lined with brick 
or stone-work, wiiile in the case of borings 
through the liiird rock, tho tunnels uro 
♦iimply hollowc<l to the required sliapc. 
The arch, mociilied in different strata, so 
ns to best resist eartli-thrust, is the fonn 
in which tunnels are conimojily hollowed 
•out. The ventilation of tunnels both 
during and after construction is otic of the 
fpreat problems engineers have to contend 
wdth, aud the rate of mortality from 
pulmonai^ diseases among workmen 
-ongaged m tunnelling at great altitudes 
is very high. Tho dropping of shafts at 
dntcrvals along the lijie of a proposed 
tunnel, and boring from the bottom of eacli 
.'bhaft in both directions, greatly facilitates 
the work, but in the case of deep lying 
tu nnels shaft sinking is often impossible. 

TUl^lNEL A xuoohanical contrivance 
for driving machinery by means of water 
•or steam escaping tlu-ough small orifices, the 
faction of the ai>paratus d^ending on the 
^impulse of the water, and net upon its 
'direct weight Turbines are much smaller 
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than ordinary water-wheels, but revolve 
at a much higher rate of speed, and are 
conveniently used where tho supply of 
water is insufficient or the fail is too great 
for driving the ordinary wheels. In 
outward-flow turbines the water enters 
at the centre, and is directed upon curved 
blades at the circumference of tlie wheel, 
by a series of ^ide blades curved in the 
opposite direction, and motion is caused 
by the pressure of the water as it glicifss 
over tho w'hoel-blades. In inward-flow 
turbines, or vortev-whccls, tlie currents of 
water pa-ss from the circumference inwards 
and e^taiie at the centre. 

TURBINE ENGINES. Tlie perfecting 
and applying of the principh'S of the 
turbine to the steam engine are tine to the 
lion. 0. I'arsons, whose turbine works at 
Wallsend cover 23 acres of ground. 
Ills turbine for marine engines consbts of 
a cylindrical case of varying diameter, 
fitted witli a number of rings of mwardly 
projecting blades. Witliin the case ie 
a spimilo, or shaft, upon which are 
mounted outwardly projecting blades, by 
nuMUS of which the shaft is rotated. 
There is an annular space between tli« 
shaft and the case, 'i’lie steam enters the 
case from a no/z/le at tho forward end, 
meets with a fixed gui-.ie blade, is deflected 
on to an adjolniug rij*g ol mo\ ing blades, 
at such an angle as lo exert a rotary 
impulse. It passes on to a second gnids 
blade, which deflects it on to the second 
ring of moving blades, and so on, until it 
has becu made to impinge on all the rotary 
blades of the spindle. The advantages 
claimed for turbine er.;:incs are, that they 
OiTcupy Itsss space ti»an cngiuc.s of the 
ordinary tj'pe, and tin's give increased 
cargo room, and that they give increased 
speed. Since the rotation of tiic shaft of 
the turbine takes place in one direction 
only, it is ne.ce.saary to provide a separate 
turbine and propeller for motion astern. 
Turbine engines arc also ustul for driving 
the dynamos in the g.teat electric power 
station of the London District Uailw ty. 

TURBOT, a variety of flat fish iuhsibiting 
British wat^s, and highly prized as a dish 
for tlie dinner-table. The finest attain 
a weight of 70 pound.s or even more. They 
are caught with the line or the trawl. 

TURGENIEFF, IVAN, h. 1818, d. 1883, 
a di-sthiguished Russian novelist, with a 
European reputation. Although holding 
a goverumeut povsition, he wrote against 
serfdom and buroaiuTacy, and was 
banished to his estates, where he wrote 
his “ Annals of a Sportsman,” a close and 
fearless study of Ru'^Kian peasant life, 

” Fathers and Sons,” ” Virgin Soil,” and 
** On the Eve,” are characteristic amon,’ 
his numerous works. 

TURIN, a fine, well-built city of Tiod- 
mont, Italy, in a fertile plain on the Icli 
bank of the To, aud on tlic main line of 
railway to Fraiu« through the Mont Oeuis 
tunnel. Its history dates back to Roman 
times, and it was the capital of tho modern 
kingdom of Italy for tlie first four yeatv 
(1801-0) of its e.xistcnce. Its silk, jewellery, 
leatlier, and general textile mana(aotare.s 
are important; poytuhilion 336,000. 

TURKEY, the name of a now d(M,'adcnt 
empire established by Uie Ottoman il'urks 
during the 14tli, lotli, and UUh centuries 
in Bonth-castern Europe, Western A.sia, 
and N orth Africa. Of the vast possessions 
once under the immediate control of tlie 
Sultan of Turkey, all that remain are a part 
of tlie Balkan Peninsula, Asia Minor, 
Armenia, Kurdistan, Syria, Afesopotninia, 
end portions of the coastal r^^gious of 
Arabia. Tlie inefficient rule of successive 
sultans, ofiticial venality, a pitiful neglect 
of education, and absence of a real national 
feeling are the chief reasons for the present 
deplorable condition of tho fmaoce , 
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commerce, and indastrles of the empire. 
Agricoltural and pastoral pursuits occupy 
tho bulk of tbo people. The exporte 
iuoludo: 0) Fruits — raisins, curranta, 
figs, oranges, and citrona. (2) Cereals — 
wheat, maize, and barley. (3) Raw 
materials — tobacco, cotton, silk, wool, 
coffee, and skins. (4) Manufactured 
articles — carpets, silk goods, aud leather. 
Minerals are plentiful but little worked, 
means of transport are very antiquated, 
aud railways undeveloped. Area over 

1.000. 000 square miles ; population about 

25.000. 000. Chief towns — Constantinople 
(popnhdion about 900,000), Adrionople, 
and P donii'a. 

TURKflY, the largest of BritirA domes- 
ticated birds, was introduced from North 
America, where it is still found wild, in tlio 
16th century. 'J’he erroneous idea that the 
bird was a native of Turkey, pave it the 
name wb.ich it aflcrwarda rtla;ue»l. It is 
dl.*!tinguishRd by its long ntick, the bright, 
fleshy wattles ou the head aud neck, and 
tho rich hue of Its feathers. The flesh is 
in large demand as tm article of food, and 
enormous numbers are bred in the eastern 
counties of England for the (ihristmas 
markete. 

TURKS, the general name for numerous 
and widely distributed races which include 
tho 'J'artare of Bitieria, tho Turcomans of 
the Caspian liasin, the Kirghiz, and the 
Usbecks of Russian Turkestan. For the 
most important branfdi, see Ottomania. 

TURNER. JOSEPH W. MALLORD, b. 
in London, 1775, 1851, a famous Brilish 

painter, ifo was the son of a halr-dres-;^er. 
For a short time be studied uuJct Sir 
Joshua Reynolds. In 1802 ho wa.s elected 
a Royal Academician and bc^yan liis (xmti- 
neotal wanderings by which ho gathered 
materials for his numerous oil-paintings. 
I'revions to 1802 he had pained fame 
Inimitable studies in water-colours. Ilia 
w’orks display great imagiualion and 
originality, and as a colourist he stands 
in the liig'hest rtitik nmong modern painters. 
Ruskiu’s uuriLinted praise of Turner 
helped largely to secure recognition of 
hi.s great merit. Ills pictures and sketches 
which he left to the nation occupy two 
rooms in tho National Gallery. ** Cdulde 
Harold's rilgrim ige,” *' 'I’lie Fighting 
TcmerairD." ” Utesscs Dcridia? Poly- 
phemus,” Dido building Carthage,” 
and ” Calais I'ier” are among the most 
admired of his paintings. 

TURPENTINE, a colourless, oily liquid, 
ol.'tained by tho distillation of tlie resins 
of various species of pine and fir. It Is 
a solvent for resins aud rubbers, and is 
used iu varnish manufacture. Larg^ 
quantities are impo'toJ into Britain from 
llu.s.sia. Tho name *' turpentine,” is also 
employed for tiie crude reuinoua oil 
obtained direct from pine and fir treea. 

TURPIN. DICK, a daring highwayman, 
who was captured and liaiigcd at York in 
1739, at the ago of thirty or thercul'out';. 
Many romantic legends were wTitten 
around hia name by the ballad- writers 
of the period, b it the ta e of the famous 
ride from I.ondon to York on the marc, 

Black Bess,” in sixteen hours, wms bor- 
rowed from the deeds of a h-oS famous 
roguo. 

TURTLE. Pec Tortoise. 

TUSCANY, one of the provinces of Italy, 
lies between tho Apenniricw and tho 
I'yn’hcniun Sea. Wheat, mnl/.e, the vine, 
olives, and fruit arc Bucceasfujly ^rrowii. 
Tho silk industry aiul straw-plaiting 
employ hwge numbers of the people. Pisa 
and Florence ate the chief inland towns 
and Leghorn the principal port, 

TUSSAUD. MADAME, b. 1760, d. 18S0, 
a Swiss lady who learnt modelling in W’ax 
at Paris, fled to England at tho time ol 
the Revolution, and, in 1802, exhibited 
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•t & Praall buildirg In Maryicbono Roau, 
London, a number of mode!.**, wbicih 
hare sincje grown into a world-famous 
collection. 

TWAIN, MARIL Clement, 

tweed a river of Scotland, part oi 
whoso lower conrao forms the boundary 
between England and Scotland. It rise-* 
in the LowtUcr UiUs, and enters the North 
Sea at Her wick, after a course of 07 miles. 
It figures largely in the tales of Bonier 
raids, and many of the scentja in Scott's 
novels are laid iu its vicinity. 

TWELFTH-DAYj tlie twelfth day after 
Christmas. On this day, the festival of 
the Epiphany Ls held in honour of the 
throe Magi, or wi-jc men from the east, 
who visited Christ at Bethlehem. Twelftii- 
niglit Is still cclcbrateil in some countries 
with mir‘h joviahty, being regarded ns 
the conclusion of the Clirktinas festivi- 


TYBURN, a turnpike, wliich once stood 
rear the present Marble Arch, London. 
Trevious to 1783 it was the sc'cno of the 
public ciccutioiLS of Me^ropolitin criminals 
r)ent.enced to death. The name is derived 
from that of a pinall brook or burn, the 
Tyburn, whicli once flowed by the jdact 
tov. ards the Thames. 

TYCHO BRAHE. Pee r.rah>\ Tycho, 

TYLER, WAT, the leader of the men of 
Knit in the Beasanta' Bcvolt of 1381. 
\Viih his followers he marched on lyondnn, 
and destroyed the houses of the hading 
opponents to reform. On receiving from 
the government iiromisea of Immediate 
redrcrVi of griCTanocs, the bulk of the insur- 
genl.s, wlio throughout had acted with 
great moderation, dLsp(?rscd to their homes. 
Tyler, who remained bi'liind, with (tie 
most dcb'rmined of his followers, was 
-tahtud to deatti at i^inithriehl l)y Wihi.Tm 
Walworth, mayor of I.oiulon, during an 
intrr\iew witli tfie king, in which Tyler’s 
uUit.ude had been very thrcaieuing and 


insolent. 

^NDALE, Wn.LIAM, h. in Cd on cost er- 
phire, Mat, d, lyllG, an Eu.glisli reformer 
and trandntor. Ho studied at Oxford 
and Oambridge, and was ordained a priest 
iu Ilis warm support of religious 

n'roriu led to his flight from England iu 
to avoid per.seciitiou. In Oorraany, 
he translated and bad printed the New 
Te.stament and the i’ejit iteucli. He was 
arrested by order of the I!mi»eror, Charles 
V., with the connivance of Heury VIII., 
and tried for heresy. Tie w'a.s first 
strangled and hi^ body afterwards burned 
at the stake in iho Netlierlarni-i. 


TYNDALL, JOHN, h. in Carlow, Ireland, 
lS2f), d. ISyr., a famous physicist. Ho 
was the son of a small trade.-.man, and after 
working for some years on the Ordnance 
Survey ho sjicnt three ye.ara Btudying 
science in Germany, at Marburg University 
and at Berlin. Ho wa.s elected Fellow of 
t!ie Iloyad Society iu 1852, and was 
f)rofo,ssor of physics at tlie Royal Institu- 
tion, London, from 185.3 to 18S7. He was 
a most KuccessCul lecturer, his illustrations 
and language being remarkable for their 
lucidity. He made Important discoveries 
in physics. “Heat, a Mode of Motion,” 
*• I'Tagmenta of Science*' and ” Mountain- 
eering ” are liL? best-fenowm xvorks. 


TYNE, THE, a river in tlio north 
England, the lower part o/ whose con 
eeparutes Northuml.erland from Durha 
Iw length is about 70 miles. Its ba: 
contains an important coal-feld, and 
has d^elopcd into one of the bnsicist 
1 ''.v constant dredgii 

rendered navigable for t 
Btearners from tlie sea to Nc 

bulldlS^ and shi 

and la giagg ^nd cliemii 


manufacture?. Joined to Newcastle by . 
tliree bridges is Gateshead ; population 
120,000. Near the moutli of tlie river 
is S, Bhield-s (population over 110,(K)0)the 
birthplace of the lifeboat; and on the 
opposite side is N. Bhields, which forms 
part of the borough of Tynemouth (popu- 
lation over 50,000). Three mde.s above S. 
rihh liis is the rising ship-bijiiding town of i 
yarrow, the home of the “ Venerable 
Bede.” 

TYPE, in printing, a small piece of 
metal or other suitable subshance, having 
on one of its sides a raised letter or symbol 
in rever?o. 'Eypes are classitied into 
bodies, according to the size of the charac- 
ters produced by them in printing. A 
proportionate quantity of each of the 
letters of the alphabet, with figures and 
oilier chtiractOTs, in any one body form a 
fmsn/ or /oni. There arc about 230 Fcpande 
characters in a fount and a proportionate 
number of caith character. The bodies 
in most general use for ordinary book- 
printing ore, in descending order of .size, a? 
follows : — (1) English. (2) Pica. (3; 
Small Pica. (4) Pong Primer. (5) Boar- 
s/eoia. (G) Brevier. (7) Minion. (8, 
Nonpareil, (9) Ruby. (10) Pearl. (11) 
Diamond. The type here aseJ is non- 

^ TYPE-WRITING, the name given to 
a species of printing on jiaper, 3 )roiucc'j 
by a machine specially contrived for that 
purpose and known .as a type-wTiter. The 
maebine is fitted with a kev-board, each 
key of which is marked with one of thc 
leti/Crs, figures, |)oints, or abbrevi.itions 
required in business corresponden or , 

other matter. Pressure on a key brings } 
into play the corresponding type within ' 
the machine. Each type movei auto- ' 
matically for printing to Hie s.aiue point I 
above the t>aper, which mcauwldie moves 
autoraatic.aliy into position to receive 
successive impreviorLS. In most machines 
the impression is made by the type striking 
an ink-saturated ribbon and pres-sim; it 
aguiu't the p.iper. A few machines print 
directly, the tvpe when not in iLsa resting 
on an ink-pad. In a full keyboard, one 
key to each type, tiie number of keys ia 
about 65, but this number Is reduced in 
many cases to below 30 by jin arrarigeinoat 
which allows the same key to print a 
capitid letter, a small letter, or a figure, 
at the will of the operator. In basLnes.s 
houses and amongst literary men, thia 
invention is of great utility, and In Hio 
hantis of a capable worker, greater rapidity 
and legibility are secured than by ordinary 
hand writing. The Remington, Yost. 
Bnrlock, 8;mUh Premier, Hammond, 
Empire, and Oliver are tho best known 
iTi.'i.ciiint\5. 

TYPHOON, the name commonly given 
in the Chlruiso Reas to those .storms else- 
where called huiricnnas and tornadoes. 
Tho slorin advances in a parabolic 
direction, and at the same time tlio wind 
within tlio storm are.;i rotates xvitli fright- 
ful energy, so that in tlie sn.nio storm the 
direction of the wind will be north at one 
place and south at another I'laoe 300 miles 
or so away. 

TYRE, one of the most famous cities of 


it to its present degraded condition. I*, 
was long famous for a dye, “Tyrian 
purple,” obtained from a shell-fish. 

TY^L, with Vorariberg, a province of 
Western Austria, which is extremely 
mountainous, being intersected by throe 
dihtinct chains of the Alps. The valleya 
of tho Inn and tlie Adige, its principal 
river-, yield most of its agricultural 
proiluct-\ wliich ineluJo cereals, the vine, 
tobacco, silk, hcinp, and flax. I^irgO' 
numbers c»f can iries arc bred for export. 
Timber — beech and fir — ia plentiful, and 
le.aJ, iron, coal, and rock-Balt arc w’orked. 
Pastoral pursuits occupy large numbers 
of the population. Tyrol b;vs formed part 
of Austria since 13G3, Its brilliant resist- 
ance to Napoleon in 1809 under the 
patriut, Andreas Hofor, iorms one of the 
most inl('rcstmcepisodc-« of Hie Napoleonic; 
Warn. Area about 11,000 square miles ; 
poj)u!ation 932.000, 

UGANDA, a territory in Africa betw'eon 
tl'.e 0>ago Free State and British East 
Africa, contaiaiag the northern half of 
Victoria Nyanza. Its height above sea- 
level renders the climare suitable to 
• t’.'iropeans, and ita soil ia romarkably 
I fertile, being particularly adapted to the 
. iTow’tii of cotton anvl codec. The nativra 
; are pe iccable and comuarativcly in- 
; telligent. Agriculture is at present con- 
i' finr-vi to the cultivation of wheat, m.ii/e, 
j millet, and ban in is. Tra'ia in ivory and 
I rub'DCT Ls corisidcral'lc. 'I’lio Uganda 
1 Ra-.l vay, from Victoria Xyiriza to Mom- 
' tfie port of Briri-b E i-t .Africa, h'.s 

; giver) a .sfcnmg iuip»-:u.5 to trade, and will 
insteii inlanl deve'cinment. Area about 
SG.O'n) firju.trc miici ; population about 
t,nnn/,cr). 

UHLANS, 0 kind of light cavalry in the 
Austrian, Ru.^sian, an:! Gorman armie.?. 
Tlio Uhlans of Hie Pru.-sian army gaiue i 
great fame for tUoLr part in the Franco- 
German War of 1870-1. 

UJin, a tovm on tho ca-itern shore of 
Tjake Tanganyika i.. ‘ Central Africa.*' 
It is an Important trillng station on the 
caravan route from Zanzibar inland, and 
i.s tho homo of nurnbe'*s of Arab traders. 
Here, Rtanloy funnd Livingstone in 1871. 

UKASE, the name L-iven iu Ru'^sia to 
an edict or order i-wur i liy the Cz jr, or, 
i 1 his naruo, by tiie frcuMt*'. It Ua.? all 
tho force of law. 

ULEMA. the name given in a Moham- 
medan country to tho wiiolc body of 
professional theologi.'us. who-e duty it 
Is to interpret the Koran u'.id l!' 0 . law 
derived therefrom. 

ULM, a Btrongly-forllficd city of 
I Wurlemburg, Germany, on the Danube, 
at tiiO point where that river beeonv-a 
navi::',\’ovc. It has a line 11th century 
cathedral, and manufactures woollen and 
linen goods, machinery, leather, and 
ornamehtal pipe-bowls. Here, in 1805, 
General Mack, with 28,000 Au.strinns, 
capitulated to Marslial Ney ; population 
43.000. 

ULSTER, tho most flourishing of the 
four provincca of Ireland, occupies the 
nortUem portion of tho country, and 
consists cf nine counties. Continual 
■ insurrections in tho rihgn of Eiiz.ibeth 


antiquity, is situated partly on the main- 
land and partly on a small peninsula olT 
the coast of Syria. It w'as the great port 
of Pheeuiciu from Hio lOtU century B.C., 
to its capture ia 332 B.C. by Alexander tho 
Great, w'ho succeeded in taking it after 
a long siege by constructing a mole from 
tho mainland to tlie Isl.snd on which tlie 
city then at^ood. .AccuniulaHona of sand 
and mud have since conx erted this cause- 
way into a broad isthmus. Tyro 
continued to bo an important trading 
centre for many ccnturicss, (ill its capture 
by tlie Turks in the 14tli century reduced 


and the early part of James l.’s reign, led 
to its appropriation by tho Crown and its 
allotment in 1G07 to Scotch and RnglLh 
settlers, to which circumstance raa^t be 
attributed its subsequent prosperity. 
The linen trade of Ulste- L very important, 
and the ship-building industry at Belfast 
Ls highly developed. Area about 8,600 
square miles ; population about 1,600,000« 
ULTRAMONTANE PARTY, that party 
in the Roman Catholic CrhurcJi that holds 
e.\treine views in favour of tlio Papal 
authority both in Church and State. 
Tho name originated with Uio OallicaD 
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Ob?TToh of Ffancc. and was apttllod to Uie 1003, one of tbese rcivuvc J tuo Welsh on the grandest scale. The great dtot 
bulh of ItalUm theologians ** beyond the dragon in the arms of England. preaslon between the AUegUanlea aod the 

ttioanteinB,** he. the Alps. UNlFORMITlf, ACT OF, an act passed Rooky Mountains is one of the leading 

ULYSSES. Seo Odysteun. by the English parliament in 10«2, agricultural districts in the world, wheat, 

\1MBBELLA. As a screen against the compoJHog all ministers to bo of episcopal maize, and cotton being produced there in 
livm, it was used in the East in vwy remote ordination, to ase the Book of Common amaring quantities. Virginia, Maryland, 
'times, and figures prominently in ^?Lssyrian r'rayor, and to publicly declare their assent and Kentucky produce more than hall the 
and Egyptian sculpture, where it appear.^ to nil its contonte, to renounce t’nc Solemn world’s supply of tol)acoo. Pigs are 
to be one of the insigiiia of royalty. As League and (.Covenant, and to take the reared in enormous nnnibers, and pork- 
a protection agalmst rain, the umbrella oath of non-resistance to royal authority, packijig is odd of tlio great iuduAtnoa of 
' was first used in England — Ijy women By this act, about 2,000 niinistci^ who Chicago. Fruit is growii on a large scale 
only — in Anne’s reign. Joseph nanway, refused to conform to its demands were in the Atlantic States and in Califomirv. 
of London, appears to be the first Ihiglish- removed from their livings. Aets of T he great prairie lainis west of tlie 
man to brave ridicule by its adoption in Uniformity had also been parked in the &l:.-=sjwippi aupporl. over 40 million oattio. 
1^50, and his example was very hirdily reign of Elizabctli. MmeraLs with the exception of tin, e.xist 

followed. Ribs of :• ted Buperseded whale- UNION, ACT OP. an act passed in 1 SOO, in abund.anco. TiUdnirg, on the great 
bone in tlie manufacture of frames about which secured the legislative union of Penjisvlvatiian co;d-fidd, bids fair to 
iS50. Great Britain and Ireland. By it the I become the groat ast iro?i and Btcel- 

UNCtAL LETTERS, Hlphabetlcal letters Iri^h parliament was abolished, and manufacturing town in the world. lYc- 
•ol a largo size, oiiginally as high as one Ireland empowered to send to the parlia- cioiia metals abound in the DOiiniainons 
inch (Lat. uncia. inch), employed by nrent of the United Kingdom, sitting at states of the wcrttern region, and thfr yield 
writers from the Dth to the Uth century in Westminster, 4 bislioxis. 28 lords- tejnnor d, of tlie oil-fields of Pcmiaylvania and Texas 
fopving Latin and Greek mamiscripis. and 100 commonci-s. In matUTS o; trade, is very largo. For the year ending June, 
Original Latin and Greek mnnuscriptB Ireland was put on the same fooum.t IjOI, the imports and exports reached 
Wv*Tro written entirclv in largo Kquarc England. n total of nearly 2,600 milliori riollurs, tho 

cfipitals. and uncial letters, being 0. com- UNION OF ENGLAND AND SCCTLAI^D. exports being 470 million doliara in 
r'Oimd of capitals and curved small lottej?, IVom the acce:^sion of Janies I., attempt-i advance of the imports. Tho exports to 
inark a step in the dcvelopmcut of written had been made to make tho two kingdoms the United Kingdom-— it.3 best customer — 
language. one, but Uie jealousy of the Scottish nobles, arnonated to 624 mUlion dollars, of whicli 

UNCLE SAM, a rjuriilinr rnmo for the \vho feared to lose tlieir importance, luni total, cereals, fiour, cotton, bacon, and 
UtiUed Governmert, derivod from rendered tliem uugatoi'y. In 1707, after hems churned 190 million dull.irs. L'ls- 

a luircorous interiirotatioii of the abbre- 1 niucU negotiation, the two parliaments tor;/. The principal landmarks in tho 
vlation U. S. ( fi^nited F.tates). I ratified an agreenient by which tho two hi tory of this nation sinco tho ockriow- 

UNCLE TOM'S CABIN, a patlic.tic tale i kifigdorns were to be one ns regards trade ledgmentof its independence by England 
dealing w ith the «^l!>vo <pKvt:on in the j and taxation, while ScoUuiui was to In 1783 are as follows. In 1303, LouLIana 
United" Slates, writleu by Harriet retain her old laws .and lior I'resbytcrian aud its dependnndcs were purchased fro;u 

Beecher Stowe, end pubiidiod in book form of religion, and to send 16 members Franco aud added to tho Union, a uauoual 
fomi in 1862. It cieated a deep sensation ! to (lie Upper, and 45 to the Lower Ifou^c event whoso centenary was rci^ciitly 
in all English-speaking coim trims, and did of J'arliame.nt, meeting in London. 'celebrated by tim St. Lojis Krini'itioa. 

much to strengthfii public opinion ia the UNIONISTS, tl:e name common to the '!"ue annexation of 'i'uxaa in ISt i rosulLed 
I.'ortheni States against slavery. Ckniaervativea and that branch of the in wmt with Mexico, and the further 

UNCTION, the anointing of the body, liberal party which Be'X'duU in 1886, | addition of Now Mexico and Upper 
cr an inanimate object, with oil. I'lio with the resolve to uphold at all costs the ; r^lifornia. The gre.at Civil War of 1861-5 

T'lactice is of extr^n’C tvnliqiiiry, and the Union of 1800. ; on the question of negro slavery, cudoJ in 

'minting of pnernd pillars of Btono was UNION JACK TEDS, t!;o name given to ' h’-wmr of tho Northern Stales, tho 

< hen resorted to by pu".'ui worshippoift of the national flag of the Umtod Kitr/dum. i oi poaonls of slavery, and eventually 
T 'imitive time?. ‘Among the liobrews, An examination of this flag p.hows the red j givaily co:*-:oUdalcd the union among the 
vric'ta wereaiioiritrd nt their consecrvlion, cross of St. George of England uppermost, i 8{al>2.-i. In 1393 a successful wav a'.Mln:>r. 
and later, at the electioii of Uebrew kings, 1 Below ia the red diagonal crotsS of Ft. -pain freed (kiba from the dombi.it Ion of 
ioiointing the head of tl'o rulor choson • Patrick of Ireland, covering, with the Llio Spaitiard^ and left the Utiil'' 1 F Lab’s 
was an important rile, l.hictiou Ls still i exception of the outer edges, tho white In poises.3ifm of I’orto Rico .oi i tbo 
j'.erfi.-rmed in many corctuoiiicd of the i diagonal cross of St. Andrew of Scotland. I’idUppiuo Inlands. Fopulation by iiio 
C.'itholii' Ghureh, Fxiremo uiic- i The Scottish national ling was worked into census of was 76.356,000. 
tion, the ariolnling of the eyes, iio.-o, ears, I the d<'^sign of the cro’s qf Sc. George UNREASON, ABBOT OF, or Lord of 
ivnnfli, haiui.^ and feet, is performed by at the union with Scotland in 1707, the .Mi-'rule, tlio person clioscn to Icid tho 
n t.i-'hop or pri' at on per.-ona at the point ; IrLh emblem being added in 1800. The fooHug commuii at Cliristrn.is time in the 
of ue.'ith, and symbolises purification from j term “ jack ” arLacs from the il rr being Mi ldlo xVire.f. Lveu the cliuivhes wero 
romTiiitteJ by the ixrte anointed, | once attached to a '• juck-sta!X'* fixed iiob sacrod froia their jests, but I,!ioy 
UNDINES, female wator-spirils, whose at the bow of a ves.^cl. j would load their follows in and go tl.'i'ough 

-rxl-tcnce was believed in by tlie eccentric UNITARIANS, » rcii-rio-u^ body which* i a mock service, drc.wcd in tho priigii’a 

bwi;-! alchemist, raiacG-urf (1493-1541), rejccid the doctrine of t'ae h'rinity, because robes, or with tlio rM of en rehear.=o 
I'.ixvrding to whom UTidincs were allowed they consider that it dostrors the unity of the journey of U'll.i.uu, tho Fii 'ht iutvo 
’:o nisrry with mortals, and on Uie birth of God, but they vary widely iu their Ugypt, or’ tlio Triumphal eal. y into 
a citiid received human touts. The estimate of our Lurdhs person — Jeni.'^alern. * * 

hu band of an undine h;id to exercise acknowledging Ilim as divine, otheis ITNXER DEN LINDEN, i.'^. *' under the 
exircnic rare when travilin-.^ on w’ater regarding ilim merely a-S man, althou;.:h lime ti'ce.-!.** the name of a broad fivcnue 
witii his wiiv, aq if irrilatcd, s-ho kwt her endowed in an extraordinary dej-Tec with, iu Berlin leading from the i:r.in li .ihtirg 
human houl and rciurnr'd to her oviglnai spiritual gifts, fi’hcy Cr.,t appeared as Gate to tho royal palace. It U a mnch 
olomcnt. La Idotte Fonepni's “ Undine '* a disUnct denominatiem in 1719, but as frequented tlioroirdifaro, and co'-.br.ua 
founded on t!)i3 nivth. early as the 4i;i ccuitury tlieir views found four rows of .splendid lime trees, 

UNDULATORY TliEORY, the name i an exponent in the celebrated Aadus. UNYORO, a fertile and healthy district 
given to one of trie theories elaborated to liefer to GuiLirians ” in of Equatonal Afric.i, betwe**;! Ihganda 

explain the phenomenon of light. Accord- UNITED STATES OP AMERICA, THE, and Albert !syair//i. F'iiico 18;)6 it lia^ 
bipM o this theory, a w ave motion is set up a great and flourishlDg republic, occupying formed part of the Ih iMsh I’foltjclorato 
sn (he .Oil pen'adiiig ether by molecular over three rulllion square miles of tho of Uganda. 

jcotioii ill the Boorro of liglit. The ccntri.1 portion of North America, and UPAS, the ntuno given to v.ario.i.4t.p/^x.;ic9 
eflect of the succc' . ;vc waves of ether j .stretehiag from the Atlantic to the FacLfic of trees found in Java and other iabin-lfl of 
0,0 tho retiiaa p.-cilucc,'. the sensation of (Jeean. It consists of fortj-fivo .‘■•tutc.s, the liasteni Archiiirlago. From them, 
iiSht. four territories, one dl-ftrlc-.t (Columbia), fiii.lier by inrision or inlnrally, oo::ea a 

UNICORN, a fsbulona, one-horned and the detached territory of Alaska. i/OMoaoui gum, n.;c'J[ formerly by tho 
anima*, w'ith tho tody of a horse, wbo.=ie Vast streichis of fertile soil, a wide range natives for tippi-i ' their airows.’ Tim 
vjristejQce at any pcriofl in the past has of climate, abund.-int w.ator-ways both t3.'e.s of tho deudl v c.Tcet of tluH tree on 
licver been rcrifled. The Hebrew natural and artificial, an elaborate rail w'ay plants mid auiinals iu its vicinity ara 

an animal whose name has been rendered system embracing nearly 200,000 miles of largely fictitious. 

iki the Authorised Version of the Bible as track, almost lUimitablo natural resources, URAL MOUNT ADIS a chain of hills 
“ anicom,*' has long boon believed to magnificent harbours, and an cniergctic and plateau.^ extending for nivoufc 1,6^ 
have oeca a double-bornod Bpcciea of wild and ambitious people, have all been factors from tho Arctic Ocean to. the 

t'X. For many years, two unicorns in the gigantic strides made by this com- Kirghiz Stcfipc,-!, and formi;ig part of Uia 
Babev.t figured in ike royal arms of Scot- paratively young imtivoa. Almost every boundary sm*.irating Europe iiom Asia* 
land, and on tho accesxiofi of James I. fn ‘ branch of industry is repressnted tiicre 'i he t*caU, ‘i’ollgos-lz, la 6,630 toa* 



UiRiL 

h?gU. Gold* pUttotmi, copper, iron, wd 
rr^iouB stoxSTZe I'lcotftol, and tbo 
iniainp industry, o! ’•» 
tiie centre, is well 

coal-field Dear Perm has greatly assisted 


mininf? in the TJralfl. 

URANIUU. Bee PUch-tdaM. 

URANUS, in Greek inyUiolw, Bon ^ 
Ge (l'iarth\ and by bf’r the lather ot the 
Titans. Kronos ?B«turn), tiie youngost of 
the Titans, waymivi and inutilatca hui 
father released his brothers and sisters 
imprisoned in Tartarus by Uranus, and 
reigned supremo till o\eitlirown by his 
oun BOD, Zeus (Jupiter). Tlie name is 
also fiven to one of the phmeta of the 
fcfohir System, sevcntli in order from the 
sun, dLsfiovcred b}* irir Wihljin lirr.?chd 
in 1781. 

URSA EfAJOIt (C rosier r.er.r), a con- 
etellatiou in the northern hoiuif-pLero, ro . 
eallcd from the fact that Clie uncienta saw | 
in tiio stam composing it a resemblance • 
to ttie outlines of a beaw It contains 
about eighteen stars visiMo to tlic naked 
eye, and the seven ljrlg¥itp.-jt form nhat is 
known «s ** Tiie Plongli ** or *' Cliarlcs’s 
tVain.** The two stars forming the fore 
part of the “riongli’' are called the 
pointers, shico tiin straight lino ioiuing 
them “points” tov.ards'thc I’olc Star. 

URSA MINOR (Lessor I'.car), a Bin all 
constellation of which the brh^litest Rtar, 
n star of the tliird mrigiiitudo, is Uio ncam't 
biicrht star to the celestial pole, and is ; 
iicnce called the “ I’ole Star.” The • 
Greeks named this grou}-) (.^ynosura, from ; 
ih? resemblance to a dog’s tail. ■ 

URSULA, SAR^T, a xirgin martyr, put I 
to death — according to an old and much- j 
disputed legend — by the nuns in tiio 4th 
or 6th century. A maiden companion, 
Undecimilia, suffered with her, and a 
misinterpretation of the name hc.H firo- 
hal'ly led to the iJicrodiblc ft cry that 
11,000 (I/at, iiirdcdnt rrnUia) \irgin com- 
panions died with Uruuia. 

URUGUAY, a South American republic 
on the Atlantic coast between lU izil sud 
the Uio do la Plata. Llost of the country 
eoiif.islB of rolling gross idains backed by 
high lands in the interior. The cultivation 
of wheat, maize, tobacco, and fruit is 
rapidly increasing, but nt present the bnlk 
of the exports is derived from the cattle 
and sheep-rearing industries. The firm 
of Liebig has its station at Fray Ucuto.^, 
and is the largest ranch owner of 11 le 
Ilcpublic. Dishonesty and corruption arc 
rampant among state-officials, and is Uie 
chief cau>;e of the backward condition of 
the country. Montevideo is the capital 
and .chief port. Paysaudu, on the La 
Plata, is an Important meat-prcscrvhig 
centre. Area about 72,000 square miles"; 
population 350.000. 

USSEER. JAMES, h. jr,SL d. ic.r.O, 
Arrb.blihop of Arnuv'h and Prijnidc of 
licltuid, one of the most Irarned men tb.e 
vhurch has produced. Uis chronology, , 
/)C<"opted at the time as infallible. Is now ! 
r«;jectnd, but his other works .show how ! 
v.ist w'.vs his learniijg. He was luiricd ! y i 
Croinwoll's orders. tl;ough a in i 

Wo.-t,minstcr Abbey. * j 

USURY, originally meant t’ne interest ' 
pajd by a borrower for the loan of money ; 1 
it is now applied to cxcci-i^ivc and uiifuir ‘ 
interest on money lent. Hy the Mom v 
Lendcra Act of 1900, borrowers are 
j'fotccted against fraud, mid monev- 
*endera suing for nou-pavmcnt of debt 
are liable to have unfair contracts annulled 
fudge by the prosidiug ; 

Westorn United states 

srr&sr*4'““””~ 


GENERAL iNFORJtfAtlON. 

»Dd other minerals, run Uircmgh It from 
north to south. Much of the country is 
arid, but the energy of the Mormons, who 
Orst settled there to 1847 . has converted it 
irito a fairly prosperous farming state. Ita 
inclusion into the Union to 189G has led to 
^f^ong mcnsar<^s being taken against the 
Memnon practice of polygamy, and hrw 
also encouraged an Influx of miners. 
?.alt Lake City Is a well-built and flourish- 
in: 'c^. 
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baiUeet, marked ont tliose deeiined to laii, 
and conducted tlieir soota to ValhAlU. 

VALLOMBROSA (“slrady valley”) a 
beautiful valley among the Apeonine 
Mountains, 15 miles east of Florence, 
't’hc magnifleent Dr-nedictne monasteiy, 
founded hero in lO.lS. and rebuilt in 
I'M?., is now suppressed. VaUombr^nsa is 
■I I t. oiirite resort of artists and tourists. 

VALPARAISO, the chief port of Otiile, 
i taiuL* on a safe atid spacious bay, and is 


UTILITAHIANISM, that theory of i connected by rail with f^imtlago, 90 miles 
Rtlucs which miiiniain?. that the indi- i inland. Tlie bulk oi Clillian trade pessos 
vidual's Ben.se of right and wrong is the ! threngh it, and considerable quantities 
outcome (unooundons it may he) of \ of wheat, barley, fniit, copper, guano, 
mankind's cxpcrienco art to rrsnlt | ;u; i nitrate of soda are cxpvjrted : c^ira- 
of a certain line of connui.t. The uti'l- j | Icioly v.tcvItcJ Ijy a terrible t.^rta i iaLe, 


tru ian, or iiplioidcr of this theory, rc^'ard-* 
iP.ility as of primary inipcrtance, giving 
but a subordinato place to consiilenitioris 
of beauty end eeuLinur-ut, in deUrmii'ing 
the right course of action. 

UTOPIA, the title of a work c? iTnmri.na- 
tion puVdishcd by Sir Tlionias iiore in 
1510. Viopia signifles “Nowhere.” and 
is tlio name that lie gives tt) an imaginary 
island, the inhai)i{.aritrt of v.hicU he 
dcacribc« aa having reac hed a liigh pitch 
of perfection in politics, government, 
and social institutions. The adjective 
“ Utopian ” has conie to mean, some- 
what unfairly, visionary and praclicaliy ! 
unalt.ainaMc. ' 

UTUECHT, an imporbnt railway and ‘ 
canal ccr.trc ol Ilolh.rid, near its eastern 
boundary. It ia Rirougly fortifled, ha« 
n j'OoJ luiivcr.sity, and be^idcrt an extensive 
trade in .grain, cattle, and dair>'-produce, 
it manufactures general woollCTi goods, 
linen goods, nndi tobacco on an exlonRive 
scale. Here, in 171.‘>, W'as signed a treaty 
between lia.ncc and Liii-land which 
clc.-ed tho War of the SpauL.l» Su\‘vVgMOU ; 
population 108,000. 

VACUUM, a rjiacn devoid of ?!ialter. 
According to pby.'cisis, an ah:-oUlto 
vacuum is inipossii lo, the mysterioiis 
medium, ctlicr, w ho.-e tixi-c cia-c. has been 
Invented to explain certain phonomcna, 
always being pre-'cni. The nearest 
apr»roach to a vac; run pro-hiced by 
mechanical mean^ is tr.c ':i\',n:‘'cUian 
Vacuum in a baroinelor tui.e, hut tven 
ti/is contains a little rn<*rcur\ v ;pour. 

VALENTINE AND ORSON. Usiu 
lirolhers in a faraou.s nnn. r.t'c ri ihc time 
oX Charlemagne, lirst primed in Mi'.h 
VALENTINE’S DAY, the Uth oi 


I'J-j.'h 

VATtlPIRE. (1) A. ghor,t po.->.efa;rci a 
b;Kn:?rt bedj', v. hicli utni' ;ht suclui ih.e blood 
of the living. According to this superstitlori, 
which WBS once very widespread but w 
now confined to tho mast i /norant of the 
riav races, wizards, witch^v., suicides, and 
ovcommunioaled persons became v .m.plrcs 
filter death. (2) A epecic.i of hloei- 
siicking blit. 

VAJJBR’JGH, SIR JOHN. Tn 3 . :i. d. 
17l' 0. archiroct ami (lr3m:;U.-t. He early 
u*u:id Biiccess tfoh'i in plaj’-WTitiug and in 
Inj'kling. Thi^ latter work will, however, 
I’otfrr bear inspection tiian his j^lays. for 
Mic-p, clc'vcr, witty, and oriehi.al. aro full 
of imlvcncy. Tl.e grandeur of Ihenheim 
w line to his gcr.ius as an 
an-lii* r-rd- 

VANCOUVER, a rapidly deveioi'lng 
port of Ih'iiLsh Colunujia, ojqxjsite 
Vancouver X.-'and, i;? the western tcr- 
Mintw of the Canadian Facilio llMilway. 
It has a deep and commodious harbour 
on Durrani Inlet, abundance of timber, 
j tnctals, aiui iood-'^'.tu Art oxL* tin the vicinity, 
Tiid altogether it has a moat promising 
popiihition ra])idly iiicrcfudng. 
VANCOin’^.R, GEORGE, 6. 1753, <1. 

I 7'.-S, H liritisli nav*'ilor who Bcvved ns 
rai lshipman under '..aptain Cook in iiis 
last two voyages to lUe I’acilic. He 
after wivrdrt so]q)lem('t:ted the work of th.at 
great sailor by evT'lonuT, iu 1791-5. 
various islands (>! the racific. In 1792 
he Burvuyod the shores of wl-at is no-v 
Drilish Columbia. Vanooavor Llatid is 
named after him. 

VANCOUVER ISLAND, a 1 irgo Iilmid 
off British Columbia. It is rmU in gold, 
mci'ciiry, and coil. At pre^ont, coal. 


JA-bruary, a day dedicated to Saint \ alen- 1 ^-ahnon', and aldiis are the chief exports, 
tine, who is reported to have .suilcred i but the ngrioulturval and pastoral prospects 
mart^dom in the 4th century A.i>. Tiic ; of llic bland arc bright. The ciuef towgix 
practice of young couples oa liarigiTig ! ar.. Victoria, the capital of British Coluia- 
love missives on this day was oucc very J Lii;v, Nanain 


s’anaimo, a coal-miuhi'.? centre, ami 
cuniinon, and has been nttribub*! to j MsqniDiault, a naval porto:i a magalCceat 
that on tiii.'i d.iv barbour. Area nearly rr.dcs ; 


a belief once current 
birds began pairing. 

VALETTA, the port of Malta and the 
home of the great bulk of tlio population 
cf that klutul, Bbiuds on rather broken 
irrouud between two goojl harbours. As 
the seat of a BriiLh fJovcTiuiiont dock- 
yard, and tho hcad-quartcfi! of the Lnglisb 
XIoditerranean Fleet, io lias been verv 
strongly fortified. It is a jioit of ciedl 
lor Bcvej'al Ftcam-ship lines, .and is also 
.an important ccallng-slation. Ihe iu- 
civ.asin^ dcmantls on its rcso'.jroos have 
nccestdtaled fgreat extensions of Uio 
dockyaiai and harbour .at Gibraltar. 

of i 


population exceeds 40,00(h 
VANDAXiS, a Teutonic race whir-h 
['laved a prominent part in tiio disrupiioa 
of tlio Roman Empire in the 5th century. 
They over-tan Gaul and f^pain, and 
crossing to Afric*.a established there, ia 
li’J, under Geuscric, their chief, r. kingdom 
which lastcl till 551. d’Uc w:r.iton 
dcntrucUou of urti-aio and Iir{ra’'y inoau- 
mciits during tlm nck of IL-’UC by 
Genscrlc vu 455 has ;’i\ou rim to the U?roa 
“ vandalism.” 

j VANDERBILT. CORNELIUS. ?. 

1 C 1S77. an Atu-Tiors limiuoior, ivho began 
VALHAUbA, in the mytiioloiry of j uis career as iv l o.itmiTi and died worth 
!S<'audinavia, was the abode of Odin and i 100 million dollars. For many yearn ho 
tJ»c goLs, and tho final resUng-pIaco of the j held controlling iideiv-hs in the shipping 
souls of heroes ahiin in b.attlc. Here, j and railroads or fh*’ Cnited bt des. The 
during the day, tho UcrocB enjoyed to ihc j Vaiulcrbilt T’mL . : hv of Vruoiivitie. 
full their lust of fighting, and spent j IVnncAW, was fo-.uivicd by him with a g ft 
tlio night fcustiirg and drinking viih ! of a luillion dollars. 

Odin as host aud the valkvrs as attend- VAN DIEMEN’S LAND, thg nauio given 
antrt. ' } by T:i?n:an, dirsjoverer oi Tasmania, to 

VALKYRS, beautiful xnamcn'i in tV.o i the island which afterw.arJs reo&ivod hh 
Norae mytholog'y who prtgided over I own uanio. Van Uiemoa was the Dafcdi 
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Governor of Java at the time of Tasman's 
dboover y (IGi S). 

VANDYKE, ANTHONY, h. at Antwerp^ 
1609, d, in London, leil, a Flemish 
|»aiater who excelled especially in por- 
traitB. He studied under llubeiia for 
four years, and from 1632 to his death 
made Enf*land hia home. He became 
Court painter to Charles I., and his 
paintings of the king, the members of Uio 
royal family, and the leading men of the 
time are not only interesting historically, 
but are ranked among the iinost examples 
of portraiture. 

VANE. SIR HENRY, 6. 1012, d. 1002. 
one of the mo.^t active and alile member.-; 
of tlie Parliamentary party, was educated 
at Wostmln.<ter and Oxford. Tie then 
spent much time abroad, imbibing tJic 
rigid views of the e.vtreme Puritans. He 
took a leading part in Laud's impoach- 
ment, and in promoting the “ Solemn 
TiCaguc a n d Go von ant.” Ho wa.^ c.vccu 1 1 * J 
on a charge of high treason, 1662. 

VAN EYCK. See L'yck, Van. 

VANILLA, a genua of climbing orchid 
native to Mexico, whore it is chiefly culti- 
vated. rt is grown very RucccasfuIIy in 
many islands of the Indian Ocean, 
esT»ecially Mauritius. Tlie fruit, in the 
fonn of a pod, yields an aromatic fluid — 
also called vanilla — used in flavouring 
chocolate and confectionery. 

VARNISH. (1) Spirit-varnish is made 
by dissolving resin or a resinous substance 
in a volatile lirpud such as alcohol or 
turpentine. When dry it leaves a hard 
coat of rc.sin. (2) Oil-rarnish is obtained 
by the ime of lin.socd oil and turpentine in 
place of the sf)irit. It forms a tough 
varnl.-;h useful for indoor purposes on 
woodwork. The bo.'t and hardest resin, 
known as copa'. is (ibtained in Zanzibar. 

VASCO DA GAHA. ^ce Gama, 
Tasa> da. 

VASELINE, a copyriolit name applied 
originally by o;;c llrm to a substance now 
cominonly kno.-. a \.y thi.s name. It is 
a yellow, transiucent product of petro- 
leum, much used as a lubricant, salve, 
and medicine. Of the consistency of 
grease, it Is preferable to animal fats, 
because it does not become raiiciti. 

VASHTI, the di.sobedicnt queen of 
King Aha.sueriis, who was divorced lest 
her e.vamrile shoiild loaii the wives of the 
noblea to be refractory. See Booh of 
Bsthr, cliay). i. Her successor in the royal 
favour was Queen Esther. 

VATICAN COUNCIL, THE. was the 
great council which mot in 1869, and 
proclaimed the Infallibility of the Pope. 
IHio f'tmrch of Homo regards it as the 
20tjh CEx’ume.nical (.hnuicil, or Council 
ropm^enting the whole Christi.an Church. 
The Greek Church re<-ognise3 only tlic 
first .seven councils as mcumcnical, and 
thfC English Church liardly so many. 

VATICAN PALACE, THE, the residence 
of the Popes in Rome, and the oflicial 
head-quarters of the Roman Catholic 
(Hiuroh. It occupieg a large part of the 
Vatican Hill to the north of .St. Potor’a, 
and ia made up of a mass of imposing 
buildings. Its chapels, libraries, and 
muRCuma contain priceless treasures of 
art and learning. Since the nationalisa- 
tion of Italy, and the occupation of Rome 
by the civil power, the I'opes have elected 
to remain virtual prisoners in their own 
palace, 

VAUBAJf, SEBASTIAN, h. 1C33, d. 1707, 
Marshal of the French army. He was 
a brilliant engineer, and found scojio for 
his ability in the campaigns of Louis .KJV. 
ogain-st the cities of the Netherlands. 
He conducted fifty succcfisful sieges, and 
eurrounded France with a wonderful 
cordon of fortifica lions. 


GEiSTERAL INFORMATION. 

VAUDEVILLE, originally a topical, 
humorous song, afterwards came to denote 
a light play interspersed with such songs 
and enlivened with dances. Val de Vire, 
a Normandy vale, gave its name to this 
ty ])0 of song and play, for it prodiu*cd 
Rassclin, a writer of the drinking-songs 
which fir.-.b boro the name. 

VAUDOIS. See Waldcr\srs. 

VEDA, THE. Refer to Index. 

VEDETTE, a mounted sentinel stationed 
at a prominent outpost to observe the 
emunv, and report liifonnation. 

VEGETARIANISM, the practice of 
abstaiuiug from animal food, and living 
eritinfly on products of the vegetable 
kingdom. Its adherents maintain that 
all the nutritive properties of flash are to 
be found in a higher degree in vegetarian 
dictiirias, whilst the need of butchering 
animals is obviated, and an ob.staclo to 
man’s higher development is removeci. 
The use of eggs and milk l»y some sects 
of the cult led to tlieir designation as 
vem.s," a word formed from the initial 
letters of veget ables, eggs, ami milfc. 

VEHMGERICHTE, or VEHME, a power- 
ful tribunal of mediawal Germany. The 
court was thoroughly representative of 
the most powerful interests, and its acts 
were usually just and well weighed. Its 
methods were quaint. The accused was 
summoned by a notice, fastened on his 
door, and, if found guilty, liangc.d on the 
nearest tree, lllio court was powerful in 
Westphalia, whore it la’<ted witl: dimini.sli- 
ing influence until its last oilicos were 
.abolished in 1311. 

VEILED PROPHET OF KHORASSAI^. 

Al-Mo!:anna, The Veiled,” the Fubi« < t 
of one of niomas Moore's l*eautiful !’;».?( cri; 
poems, gave himself out to be tlie im'ar- 
natlon of (roil, and pained many adherent-!. 
But the Caliph's forcc.s proved too .•Iron'! 
for him, and he took pol-on to avoid 
capture. 780 a.d. 

VELASQUEZ. DIEGO, h. at Seville, 
17)99, d. 1660, a se!f-tau.ght painter, n ho < 
began by painting still life, and became 
one of the great masters of portrait uiid 
subject painting. As court painter to 
Pliilip IV. of Spain, he depicted tlie king 
on many canvasas. His excellence of 
style may be judged from hi.^ nia.'sterpiece, 

” AdminU Pureja '* ami his ccicbrateil 
“ Venus,” in the National (rallery. 

VELVET is a fabric of silk Mith n thic k 
pile formed by weaving in additional 
warp thread.s, vihich are i)assed over wire? 
and afterward-; cut. True velvet is tdl 
silk, but cottoii-backcd velvet is much 
made. Velveteen, an all-cotton fabric, 
is a cheap substitute f(^r velvet. The 
mcdia val velvets of Tt.aly arc in great re- 
quest t)oth for altar front.als or ceremonial 
vestment.;, and for private collections. 

VENDEE LA, a province of France, on 
the Bay of Biscay, where the Royalist 
peasantry rose in revolt against the 
excesses of the Revolution of 1793, and 
particularly against the execution of 
Louis XVI. General KIef>er was sent to 
put down the revolt, but being tooleniciit 
was recalled and General Iloclie finished 
the war. Many pristjuors were publicly 
drowned in barges in the Loire. 

VENDETTA, a pyslera of private 
revenge for bloodshed, formerly much 
in vogue in Corsica, f=icily, and Southern 
Italy. The family of a murdered man 
made it a point of honour to avenge the 
wrong openly or by RtealUi, upon the 
members of the murderer's kindred. 
Such fouds often loisted for many goncra- 
tiong. l^umas* “Corsican Brothers ’’ 
shows vivi<l!y the last stages of a vendetta. 

VENEER, the name given to thin facings 
of valuable or fine-grained woods, Bucb 
a? mahogany or rosewood, which are glued 


Veb. 

to commoner timber. Veneera rareij 
G.TOccd Ath of an inch in thicknoaa i they 
arc cut by saw, and are fixed under scrow- 
pressuro, face downwards, on a heated 
table, which hastens the fixing of the glue* 
VENEZUELA, THE REPUBLIC OF» 
is a confederation of fifteen Slates in the 
north of South America, bordering upon 
the British colony of Guiana, with a 
population of 2^ millions. The people 
are Roman Catholics, education is free, 
and there are two universities. Caracas, 
tlic capital, has 80,000 inhabitants. 

VENICE, once the iicbc.-;t republic of 
the Mediterranean, is built on piles on 
numerous mud-bank-; and islets in a lagoon 
on the north-west of the Adriatic. The 
Grand Canal, Bivanned by the famous 
Rialto, is two miles long, and there aro 
countless by-ways of water, on which ply 
numerous gondolas. 'Xlie I'iazza of St. 
Mark, a magnificent square, surrounded 
by the cathedral, the Doge’s Palace, and 
other public buildings of great beauty, 
contains abo the famous lion columns. 
The exquisite inc^liieval campanile which 
.stood in tlie square, collapsed in 1002 and 
is in course of ro-construction. Buskin 's 
“Stones of Venice" has familiarised 
jn.'i uy with theboauty of the Doge’s Ikilace. 
The city Is still famous for its glass making 
and its fine fabrics, but it Is far from la ing 
the centre of that life which produced in 
one generation a Titian, a 'Tiutoretto, and 
a Veronr;-e. 

VENTILATION. Refer to Index. 

VENTRILOQUISM, litf rally, sjiraking 
in the stomach, is the art of speaking .so 
that the voice 8cera.s to come from a lufinc 
distant from tJje speaker. 'The lijis art; nf>t 
moved, a full breath is taken and retained 
under cfl’ort, the voice is skilfully a^ndud- 
lated to imitate required soumls, and above 
all, the atte!\tion ol the audienco is directed 
to t'le point from which the sound is 
3uppo.-ed to i-^suc. 

VENUE, UiO place or (listrict where 
•i caiLso of trial arises, and formerly wliero 
it must I’O tried. “ There is, hov.c;; er. 
now no ‘ local ve.nne ’ for the trial t>t 
any tn'llon ” (Stephen's Commentaries ^ 
And if on account of prejudice a t.iir 
t.ri.d cannot be e.vpoc.tcd locally, the High 
Court m.iy change the or place ol 

trhil. 

VENUS. (1) tlic Roman gotldess of 
love, identified with the Greek Ajihrodite, 
A.** the ideal of womanly grace and beauty 
she w’ag the subject of many fanmoa 
statues in antdent Greece and Rome, 
Of those now extant, the most famous are 
the Vcniis de Medici at Florence, and the 
Venus of Milo in the Louvre at Paris. 
The latter Is probably the moat admired 
of all ancient Btntues now existing (see 
AphrodiU). (2) Tho mast brilliant of the 
plaiieU. Itrt orbit lies between that cri 
the Earth and Mercury. It completes its 
revolution round the sun in 225 days. Tho 
transit of Venus acro.ss the sun’s disc has 
enabled astronomers to calculate rntwe 
accurately than in any other way the 
distance of the earth from the .sun. 

VERA CRU2II, the chief port of Mexico, 
has a good roadstead, but no harbour, 
and is unhealthy. Tlie town was founded 
by Cortes in 1520 ; population 25,000. 

VERDI, GIUSEPPE, b. 1813, d. 1901, 
the la:;t of the great Italian composers of 
opera, " Rigoletto," ** II Trovatorc,’* 
and “ La 'Iraviata ” represent his best 
work atid the best of Italian opera. Verdi 
rose by hard work from the obscurit;^ of 
a small organist to l)C the recognised 
leader of music In Italy, 

VERDIGRIS is the preen product that 
forms on copper which has been affected 
by vinegar or other acid. From it is 
made the green paint bo much used In 
Holland as a preservative oi wood. ItB 
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iormation on copper Vesscia nfieesaltfttcs 
^r«at cleanlineaa in culSnaiy work, of 
ver(31i?rift is a daugeroaa poison. 

a to^vn fortress on the 
north-east frontier of France, on tl»c river 
Mouse. It was lield by the Germans in 
1»71 till the last franc of the war 
indemnity w'as paid by France. ^ ince 
Meta w;is lost, it has become of tlic 
fiigrhcst importance as a BtratX!!?ic point, 
and U correspondingly well fortihed. lus 
importance dates b.ack to Gio early 
Middle Aitcs ; populnti^ 21,000. 

VERGIL, or VIRGIL, b. at Mantua, 
70 15 .C., d. 19 B.O., the prt*at<a-t of 
I^atin poets. Virgil was one of the poets 
“patronised'* by Miecenas, the “ jjrimo- 
minisier ” of Augustus, and Ins works w <;re 
famous in his own day. 'J'lie “ Jiclogues 
are ten pastoral poems, the “ Georgies ’* 
extols the art of fanning, and the “ itlneid*’ 
is a grand epic poem recounting tlu; 
a<l\p.jitures of .dlnoas, after the fall of 
Troy. 

VHIiJUICE, an arid liquid or vinegar, 
expressed froin sour gr^pts, crab-apples, 
and other fruits, and *;ruici‘ly used for 
cooking pur]) 06 W. 

VERMICELU. ?( 0 j['«i\roni. 

VERMILION, a colour forngrly obtained 
from liifj cocliiiieal insect. 'J'lic name is 
more cominoply applied now to a pigment 
<’oniposi-J < '■ sulphide of mercury, artili- 
ciolly made by heating sulphur, mercury, 
and poti-:U together as a jiasto. 'J'he 
colour is also ot»triiuo.l as cue of the 
eoal-t.ir dyos, but it lu'ks j'.ornv.ineucy 
io form if expired lo riin-livht. 

VEIL^dlN, harmtul or trouMo-c-uo wild 
animals, suoli as weasels and hauls, 
v.'hich arc burlful to g.inie ; pe .ts, such as 
mice, rate, fieas, bug>, and lice ; and other 
animals sueh as foxc’^ bail, r-'s, mid otters, 
which, tliough classed as venuhi, are 
Iroit'.e.l with rci-'pcot as proviuirig good 
i-.pur1 . 

V/'./viVTOUTH, a curdhyl consisting of 
ivhite wj.'ie flavoured with w( -no wood. 

■ mgelhia, and other aroniali.! siU;st;inces. 
■Lt is muidi u.sed in iVance and Itc.ly a? an 
“ appetiser." 

VERNE, JUT.es, b. at 
a we’d-knev, u and pridilki author of bov.,’ 
books, dealing cleverly with iuipos,sii,h‘ 
invention?., and marvellous methods of 
overcoming tho limitations that natiac 
has placed oji adveuturo in tin's wt<rld. 
“ Around the .".looii," " U'wenty Thou.siuid 
Leaguas under the i^ca," .and “ Around 
the World iu highly Day.--," .“show by thilr 
title the iuUuj'e of his v.orlc.-^. 

VERKILIl, PIERRE, h. d. K137. 
spent most of his days in the iNeliierlands 
in the service of SpaiTU llo in\cnted the 
3aochaiur.in of the aur.iliavy scale knov, ri 
i!.-} tile r<T7ihr, which enobley minute 
mctasm'cracnte in lines iind angles to b<' 
made. Micromctor-Korew.s, fTr.aduatcd ou 
the head, have now iar: ( ly talum UkC plr.ee 
of the linear verniers which slid along tho 
face of the p,rin<ai>al sente. 

VERONA, an old city, uneiy placed at. 
the foot of the Aliis, 72 inih-s west o; 
Venice. It has many interesting Homan 
remains, and is rich iu modiawal ait 
treasures. It track's witli Germany by 
tlie fJrenner I’a.sa and railway, and is tlic 
■'Gntre of a considerable industry in wine 
and oil : pnp,ui.ation C0,00a. 

VERONESE, PAOLO, &. in Yctot..!. 
whence he took his Rurmime, I d ti 1 
He waa Uio last of the great Venetian 
painters, and^ like them, was a great 
colourist. His “ Srunt Helena’s Visiem of 
fhe CJroas’* in the National Gallery, 
" xomplifiea bis boldness as a designer and 
colourist. 

VERONrCA. SARIT. a legendary suint., 
f women who 

l.(auwed our Lord to Calvary. She gave 


to Him her vefl to wipe Hid brow, and the 
Impr^on of Hia features remained ott it . 
Milan and Rome claim to possess the true 
veronica (as the veil is called), and Chaucer 
tells os that vemicles ** were sold by 
palmers in hia day. 

VERST, a Huasian measiurc of length, 
about t.\vo-tbir<l3 of nn Knrrii..5h mile. 

VERSAILLES, a city near Faris, with 
a famous palaeo, now used as a museum 
and picture gallery, and surrounded by 
handsome g.onlens. Louis XIV. niafle 
the palace and gardems us they are now. 
V’crsaillos has been tho scene of many 
historical events. Ucro woa signed the 
Treaty, in 1783, which concluded the 
American War of Independence. It wr.s 
iiere that the National Assembly met, in 
1789, and took tho government into their 
own hands. On the fall of the Bastilc, 
a mob from I’arLs overran the Palace and 
forced the king and qui en to acccmp.any 
them to Paris. In tho siege of Paris bj' 
the Germans, 1870-71, VcrsuillCH was the 
head-quarters of the German anuy, a7id 
in its I’alace the King of Prussia was 
solemnly proclaimed German Emperor. 

VERTE3RATA, a term of very wide 
application denoting all the mciubcrs of 
the animal kingdom pos-scKsing a backbone. 
It thus includes mammals, birds, reptilc.s, 
fishes, and ('".her sub-classes. Animals, i 
on tlie other hand, such as shell-fish, j 
worms, insects, and molhrscs, which have j 
no backbone, are claasihcd under the term ! 
“ invertebrata." i 

VERULAM, tho Homan name of .?t. ■ 
Albans (which see), Fran«’is Bacon, j 
LonI Vcrulain, te buried in St. MiebaeJ'.- < 
( Iiureh, St. Albans, where a well-ki ov\ii j 
e');.-v of the philoRoplier Is to be seen on i 
the north wall of the chancel. } 

VESPASIAN, S'it.us Flavius, Emperor 
of Pome from 70-79 A.T>., rose from tiiC! , 
ranks as a soldier to imperiHl power. In i 
hi.s reign .Jerasalem fell, tho t’olossonm 
W5'.s begun, and Britain was eiTecturdly i 
si'btlucd to the Honuiii jmwer by Julius 

" VESPITCCI, AMERIGO. S^’c Jmerigo. 

VESTA, a ^irt in goddev..? of tlie Bomaius, 
wlvo typiiicd tlie sanctity of “ hearth nnd 
home," arid the civic unity of c.ach city. 

A i hrine to her honour existed in every 
ho::m, and a sacred lire was ke(>t btirning 
j in the V'ealal temple of every city. Home, 

I ho centre of her worship, li.od rix VeslaJ 
vir gins to keep alight liic s.acro.i fii-e and 
perform the rile.s rf her worship. 

VESUVIUS, MOUNT, an active volcano, | 
-1.200 feet in height, situated sonth-v.est 
of Naples at a distance <',f 10 miles. Its- 
most destructive eruption (79 A.I>.) burled 
Pompeii in u deposit of mud and oshes, 
and Ilprculaneuin by a flow of lava, A 
great outburst occuncJ in 1871-2, Init 
owing to the fertilitj' of flic .soil, fhc (iistri<^t 
war; soon rcoccupicil nnd reidunred with j 
vinoyard.s, only to i»e again dcvasliitcd by j 
a mi :htier eruption in 1900. 1 

VETERraARY 8URGECN, <.no v-l ove! 
work is chiefly connected with the uiscaFcp 
of tho larger domestic animals— lK<r.- es, 
cows, sheep, etc. Dogs and cuts also 
come under hi-i care. Until ISSl, practi- 
c illy any ono could call him-sclf a Vf-teri- 
tiary jiurgeon. but in that yc.ar an Act W'as 
paired requiring certain qualifications to 
entitle a man to practise as a " Vet," 
r.ehr to ** Veterinary t^urgeon” in Inder. 

VIA DOLOROSA, " the dolorous way," 
the name given by Christ i,an8 to tb.e road 
from the Mount of Olives to Golgotha. 

VIA MEDIA, " tho middle way," the 
w’ay which at the Heformation was 
deliberately taken by the Church of Eng- 
land between Rome and Geneva, “it 
hath been her wisdom ever since tl.e first 
compiling of her Public Liturgy to keep 
the mean between, two extremes.** 


VIA13CIUM, ** proT Irion for a Journey,** 
is a term applied to the adxalnistration of 
tho Holy Communion to a person in 
immediate danger of death. 

VTCAB OF BRAY, tho parson of a 
village In Berks, named Simon Alleyi;', 
who, according to Fuller, was ** twice a 
j Papist and twice a Protestant*’ in tlte 
! reigns of Henry VIII. and his three 
I successors, lie is the bubjcct of a humor- 
ous old English ballad. 

VICHY, a hinall town al'.iio.st in tie 
middle of Franc-o, on the river .Miier. lt« 
liot alkaline Hpring.s are very vrdu.ible in 
disorders of the etoiuach itrui li'.or, and 
millions of bottles are unnucilly ovnorted. 
The town is handsome, and Uui surruund- 
ing.s beautiful ; population 20.000. 

VICTOR EMMANUEL II., 6. 1820, 
d. 1878, was tho first king of the ic-con- 
stituted union of Italian States, now 
known as Italy, iie succeeded lii.-J faUicr 
as King of SaVdinia in 18-19, ar.d, by the 
events of the time and under the guiding 
hand of his mineitcr, Cimrit Cavciu*. 
became King of Italy in 1870. His 
j hardihood and homfliness endeared him 
! to all hl-f snbi€' te. 

I VICTOR EMMANUEL IH., 1S69, 
j King of Italy, and prandsoji of tiio .above, 
succeeded to tiie throne in -\!i 

heir to the ^ng v.a.s bor-a in lOod, to the 
gre.at joy of all Italy. 

VICTORIA. QUEini, the only child of 
the Duke of Kent, lourth son of George 
III., was bom at Kensington i'.alace, 
May 21th, 1S19, un i died st Osborne, 
22r,‘(l January, lOol. Her mol her, a 
{>nncc.S'S of S ixc-Coburg, wa.s a .vLstcr of 
Ki.'xg Ixcopfiid of .] cl. dura. tVhen the 
little princG.ss was t-.i .;ht months old, her 
fuf^hcr died, but her education wa.s 
•idmirably cared for by h- r mother, 
Vin ount Mclbomr.e aiding in the political 
clucation of tU: future qvieca. She 
a-\c*nded the throne of England in 1837, 
but tlio ILv'ovci'ian kingdom passed, by 
tho Salic law, to her uncle, the Duke of 
Cumberland, .nnd hu tno connection of 
England end Hanover ceased, to tlie 
great relief of the nation. Oowued In 
1838, Queen Victoria married her consdii. 
Prince Albert of S.'.xe-Gobnrg, in 18-10, 
and tho royal household became r.n 
example of ail that is best in ICncli.-Ji 
homo life, fi lm queen had four sons and 
five d.au.ghter*. 'J’he ro)*al family re.-'iiicd 
chiefly at WiiuJsor, at Osborne in the I.-^le 
of Wight, and ut .Ualjn(»ral in the i'igl»- 
lauda. The queen h; alTrction for Ikilraoral 
is shown in the nn];n;toutii)Us liltie diav.h-s 
which she published in 1838 luvl ISSl, 
under the title of “ lx'a\cs from tiie 
lournrd of our Life in the Highlands,” 
and “ More Loaves';." The death of the 
I’rinoo Consort in 18GI caused ihe queen 
to withdraw from public fmit'tioiw for 
many yeari?. ?he personally supcrve'cd 
the " Life of the rriuec Cc»nsort.“ written 
by Sir Thco'loro M.'.rvin. The symp^ilby 
, of the queen with movements tU.u avou.-e i 
'.the spirit of iicr people .aUays 

j spontaneous, end ^he never f.iiievl t«> 
, R'-sooiatc hcr-clf v.ilh tli-om iu a la-iniior 
tliat bore fruit after tlic exoihnnent < f tln> 
time liad passed, d’hu.s, f!.(> i',-;[i:uf.d 
the Victoria Cros.s “ For VHlour," di.-ri: 
tho Grinican War ; she set her ;c d i.jkitj 
j the Volunteer Movement, atid tl;e f- rtsiu- 
1 lion of the Nalional Kiile .\.;"c.eiath-.n P,y 
I founding tb.e “ Queen’s rrl/.e," and the. 

1 Indian M\itiny t-rvji'nptcd her to c.dubll-h 
the order of “ "'he Star of lud;;^’* to 
reward nafivo loyahy. 

IVo jubilees were held, ono In lyfi? 
and tlie other in 1897, in ceh hraiien of 
the Queen’s and L'lnrious re.kTii. 

Tho love and luyaUy on lhcs4» 

occasions could b.ardly have been enr- 
passod. And the euthuriai^m evoked by 
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the Queen’s bravo and generous conduct VICTORY* THE, Nelson’s flag-sliip at ho was carried prisoner to Bnpfland. On 
during tho Boer War was unbounded. Trafalgar. Struck on the shoulder by his return to France he committed tiiiicide. 
’J.’hroughout hcir long reign Qneen Victoria a inusket'Shot which pierced his lungs, VILLIERS* OEORGEl* first Boko of 
was ever the centre of our national life, tho great admiral died in the cock-pit of Buckingham, b, 1092, d. 102S, the chief 
and the vital link between all parts of her the Victory ^ while tho battle was raging, favourite and adviser of Charles I. during 
world-wide empire. The purity of her TJie Teasel lies in rortsrnouth Harbour, the early part of his reign, as ho had bocti 
court, and her impartial dignity and and is open to public inspection. of James I. for tho la.st nitio years of lii* 

homely sympathy, commanded universal VICUNA, ft South American animal cot rule. His autocratic arrogauco was re- 
admiration and respect, and her death unlike a deer, but allied to tlie camel. It seated by tho people and tlio Parlinrneut, 
was regarded as a persomd bereavement has valuable wool used for weaving and he was assassinated at rortsmouth 
by every class of her numcrons subjects, vicuna cloth. Its fleetneas is great, and by John Felton, an officer who had served 
Her body w'as conveyed on tlio Albnht it haunts the hilly country of tlio Cordil- under him in France, 
under a white pall, acrof;s tlio Solent, loras, much as tho chamois docs the VINCENT DE PAUL. SAINT, b. ir.Ttl, 
throuG^h a solemn avenue of war-sliips. Alps. ^ d. HlCO, a Homan ('utholic baint wlio did 

It was borne in procession through London VIENNA, the enpiial of Austria, stands much mission-work in the prisons uiui 
on a gun eania'’e, foilowcd hv tho King near the Danube in Jx>wcr Austria, among the galley-slaves of France. Ho 
and tho flcnuan Emperor as cliicf Tho old boundaries of the inner city are founded the Sociely of the J.axarDl . 
monnu rs, and it. now rests by the side of marked by the I’.ingstrassc, a 8erk',>j of mission-prir.sts who aVsist I'ajochial clergy . 
tlio I’lineo (.‘ciisort’s in the rv.y.al mauso- wiile, liandsomc boulevards. Within this and also the Foundiitar Hospital of J’ari •, 
icum lit J'roginore, near Windsor. area arc the Jlofburg or royiiJ palace, and Ho founded, too, the b^i.stcrb.oovJ of ('Jiarit; . 

VICTORIA feolony), originally part of the cathedral of t?t. ir^tephen. Among and is commemorated hinisdf fts l‘a!rc’; 
Kew South Wales, w'aa constituted a the many parks the Frater is foremost, Saint of tho modern " S.ocicly of \incej,: 
tfcnarate colony in 1851. It lies south both in extent and intoreal. The uni r or- Jo Paul," a bridlurhood tlui’t the 

of* tJie Hurra V Iliver, cccupving the .sity of Menna has a iamons medical ride, poor. 

south-eastern corner of the continent, and tlu' hospitals arc well-known, iiusieal VUxCI, li^ONARDO DA. /rc.’r.n’ > 

It is tl’.c rieiu’^t gold-yielding slate in and scicutilic instruments, artistic goods, i da Vinci. 

Australia, over imving been and bent wood furniture, are among tbe j VINE, THE CP.ArF, a bi'di’y fultiv.'jte.i 

raised tliPie since IS-"'!. \s’ool, wheat, chief m.anufuctures of the city. The sT)C(‘ies of the wild vine which Is femnd in 
and ljutbr are the ehi-f e xports, and Danube is now rendered perinancnt'.y i'rr.sia and Southern Asi^. li cannot be 
W'ine is ft growing iiidiir.tr''\ i.b lb(!urne, j navigable to Vienna, and a great trade is raised from seed without the probabilitj. 
the chief city, is remarlaide for its Hue done in gram, cattle, an i wines ; popula- of a reversion to an inferior type. U i.c 
public builuiii.;:s, nuJ for the fact tho.t it tion l,S 0 (i.cC!;>. breucii and Hheni.-'h vine:', are kept c:;'.. 

eoutnins about lwo-1'flhs of the in'i'niation VIENNA, CGiiGEF.US OF, h<!il at l>ack to a lu b’bt of 'J or 4 feet , but italii'. . 
of tho whole colony, namely 5(>.'i,{)(J0 out Viciurr, heptemiMT, l^li-Juue, LSIT), to vines are alhoved more grt.wtb and 
of 1,250,000. Ballarat and DaiJi_a> .are the wdtie the. territories of the various trail. ed on lrel!i.-c^. OaJife-rnia, Viciori ., 
chief centres. Hefor to " \'iotoria ’’ Huropc.'in nnlioiia after the Napoleonic and South A u.-dralia are entering into kr^ n 

ia /’ .'iV.r. w.vrs. It was finally agreed that France, competition vviiii iairof.c aa wine-jiroJu, " 

VJCT0.T’rA (cjf_\ \ fl) the rai'ital of tlie .should Inive i!ic liiuits existing at the iug countries. In bji'daml, vine-cuhin >' 
provinco ct British Columb’a, has a outbre.ak of the l iruch Hevolution, that is almo.st cordliifd to hf‘M;cus(-;. 
po])uialiou of 22,1100. It is bc.nniifulgv Anr-trin shordd t.ilu! nortliern Italy, I’lat ' amo:),'? ntdab’.e xii.rs T': I'U nunii'O'-' , 

f-ii.uated at the eoutli-ra.st of \'aucouv(T i'n.’s-;iu should Imve .a part of Sa.votjy and ! tli'd .at Hampton <\ urL. 

I land ; (2) tJie caftifal of Hong Kong, the lihcnlsh I'nniiK-o, that I’oland .should } VINEGAR is a form of .acetic r>' i i i;. ' ' 
baa a population of 182,000. It lies form a kingdom umlcr the Czar of Hussin, j for cooking, prc.scrv iug, and picklhig. b 
along the northern shore of the island, i and that Britain should rct:dn_M.alta ami ' ilu'dand it is made from nra.lt 1; 
facing tJiG mainland, and overlooking < nc Holigolund, Ceylon arnl jlhauritiu.s, ( ape br- wing a we.ak wrvrt, which is tic.iti ■ 
of tiie linest li.'uboiir.s in the world. The Colony, and .a part <4 (Juiana ; wliil.a the } with v'^ast, and h»'.itcd in ii dro’. 
]>ort ]•) free. Is well fortilied, and has Sy. isr, Confedcniey^w ns recoi'.slituttd, the | room until fermentation Is comph i.- 
CLscvj’.h': t Jo'd': ao‘ i mmodation. kingdom of the BftherlutuD, incli;. !ir.}: ; Vinegar i-' m.oie in I'ninee. fr«tin w in' th:.',. 

VlCXOIlI-1 (.'hip\ the mime of Fir Holland and B<lgium, wa.s established. i a^'e sour, a: i from the f'.';:ne!j oh u v, 

(hpcr.-e "IVyoti’s ih.'g'-f-hip; a battlc-hh' | and tlie former (iynasii<‘.s in Spain. Kajih s. grape shi'.is, 

wiii'. h cohliiej vJtu iP.e Ca}i>;;fr(h>-,rn < d j Tmiear.y, .Modena, uTid Sardinia were VlIiLG AR KILL, iu Vi<. We* ford, 
Tripoli, wh.i'e mu’io-uvriug' undir tl-<- ! r^^-to^••^. ^ ^ Ireland, i-i u low u.!!, whh ii v.:.'-' i fer 

iidmiral’s orders, a;id want dov. u whh the ‘ VlEUXTIv'iPS, KENRI, b. in BcV'Inm, -.i month as a camis by Iri^^. re! > ! ir 171'', 
io. si 1 the acimhal and ilSy men, .June 22i. I, i l.'iLHld. Ih.'i], one of tin.- i-Tcmo^^t x iohiibts ' Here they v.(-r.‘ fitt,!.. ked by Ueuend. l.alo 
ly.dh i of ills dav, nnd tiu* c(.n:j)Os,er ol much | and uttefiy ro'jtc i. 

yiCICEIA FRIDGE, a tubular, iron ! wMI-known violin mu -it*. i VIOLA, THE, a xiohn inlcrT-U ',':;. le in 

bridge two mil! s ling, ! gilt acT<‘:- (]«■ VIGII/, the day and n'-.-ht immedi.-.tely j size and conip.iss between a ’ci ;io >c.;l 
St. Lawjoiice, at rioufr.'.d by Btd.crt ' preceding cert iiii feasts in the Boia.m and ! :i violin, lt:j lop .string Is A, the c-ri t .• 
vStcjihenson, I*.' Il has been r> 1 Arr.dii-uiu Cburchcs, to bo c»> {-rved us! bring D, G, nud C in turn beloxv. A', 

placed by the V ’<‘turla Jubilee Brid-.t-, | fa-sting day?,. \ i.pls are noted in the tig* strings arc of gi:t, but the G .and ri 
oi'cned in LVDS, Bonk of Common Prayer, but no sfiechd stving.s are covcrcil wirii silvered X'.ire. 

VICTORIA CRCh.". THE. Brier to service Is authorBcl. Orknnnlly the! VIOLIN, TEE, the most impoi tar. tri 
ludcr. Vigil wa s a p ublic xval<h-idgUt service. i the stringed in.-.trurncnls of nm.sio. Id; 

VICTORIA F.ILLS, TKF, or; the VIGNETTE, a small picture, enpT.aviru', ' the rh7«, it has four strings, tbo b.a:-:i ( 
/.amberi Bi'.cr, u a [joiiit ‘jOi'i iiiih-s from or «.k>sign, xNithout border, often j)lac(-il ' j string bein.g of gut covrj\‘d with irili * ;-. 
the sen, are as grcul, rind noble as Uio; e on the. tiile T>r*ge of a book. I’hu title j wire, the others, 1>, A. and K in re ceridi;. 
of Niagara. Th'.y were dricovered ami pages of tho “ G<»hien Treasury" pcrie? ' ordior, being of put. The boxv is r:iad._ 
named in ISrnd by living. ■Lone. The ' exemplify this iiso <4 vignettes, (trir'- hor.se-hair. I'lic gu eb.-t x iolii.s xw. ’ > 
rh'er, thrce-iiimricrs if a mile xxidc, falls j inally vi;'neite.s were .‘••mall, conveuUon.’tl ! those mady at ('remona dtiriug tl,.'! Irili 
by fixe F.trcamx sheer inln a ravine 400 de.Jgr.s of x^ijie leavi's and fruit. [ and 18th centuries, liy the Amati f.nnii; . 

feet deep, Irom which it emerges by a ViGO, a nav.al .‘-t'difui in .'pain. Off j and their hlr.idi , arius. TIjc 

re:aark.'il>io ciiC-walli'd, xxii.diug chamiel, the h iriiour, in 1702, an Ihigiish and kno-svn modern makers ar.* in FMris. 

Thy gorge, 700 xmrds liclow' tho Falls, is l>‘itch lle -i. defeated tho French. VIOLONCELLO, a hir: h instrument r' 

r'panned’by a r.dlxvay bridge, opened in VIK-IMGS, dxvellers in tiic rd..*- or creeks the xivdin class, held by tho perforr « 
1905, GdO ft. long anil 4a0 ft. above the i4 Scandinavia, xvere the Norsemen or between his knees. Its .4r:, -s arc ttuii ' 
lix’cr surface. Danco who rax^aged tlie coast.-i of England an ooUive beloxv thorc of ti c viol.a fx. hicu 

VIUrORIA NYANSA, a great lake in luul Northern France in the 9 Lh and 10th see). It bf’.s a (Jeep, s.vmpalljcUc toT ' , 
Central Africa, 4,0h0 feet above soa-level. erriturUs. and is wondc.rf.jlly elTccUve in orchcri’.a'. 

Tiic lake, wliicli is drained by the Nilfg VlLLAllS, KABSHAL, &. 1 G.j 3, (f. work. 

was x'isited by Sjicko and Burton in ISf/M, one of Ismu XIV.’s groat marshals, VIPER, tho Tintno gix'cn fn n genui! 

end proved by the former to be the .-jorved as a young man under ComK* and venomous .-iial.i s, of xxhich the co:m.u u 

source of the NTle, I8tl0-G.'l. Turenne. In the war of tho .Spanish adder is a spcciiv. Other o bourn: 

VICTORIA REGIA, a ilowering water- f S:u‘ces.sjoii. he pave IJarJltorough great in Africa and India. The adder, C'.’ 

plant found in the Amazon and other trouble, but xx'a.s dc.h .ited by him at Eii'^lish viper. Is seldom rmre than 2 fH'*' 
rivers in the north-east of .South America. Harnillies C170o), and Malplaquet ('17(>9)- Imcg ; it has a pair of diverj-Tent mark ' 
The leaves have a diameter of 5 to 6 feet, 'I'o the end of his lib* he renudnod the behind the eyes, and its hack ia coverm 
and re.serable our white water-lily; the military penuw of France. with diamond-plia]>C(l spots, the bell;* 

flowers, ft foot in diameter, are wliite and VILLENEUVE, PIERRE, b. 1703, d. being of a bluish colour. Tho bite of an 
ro.«ie~ceiitrcd, with a very fragrant scent. 1306, Nelson’s ankigonist at Trahdgar. adder is poisonou.s ami has Eomillmca 
The Victoria Regia is cultivated at Blew. HU ship, the Uiiccrtaurcj was taken, and proved fatixl. 



Via 

VIRCHOW, RUDOLF^ h. in Prussia, 
1821, a leading German anatomist, phy- 
siologist, pathologist, and anthropologist, 
who founded the branch of medical research 
known as cellulai pathology. His in- 
fluence on the improvement of asylums 
and hospitals has been moat beneficent. 
Ill October, 1901, Professor Virc9iow’s 
80th ^ birthday was celebrated by a 
meeting of representative scientists from 
ey^cry country, and the Professor addressed 
his audience lor two hours. 

VIRGIL. See Vergit, 

VIRGINIA WATER, an artincial lake in ; 
the Great 1‘ark of Windsor. It was liegun 
iu 1710 by the Duke of Cumberland, and I 
various features have been added from 
time to liuio until, wiih its waterfall, | 
ruin.:!, and cavern, it oUers many ntlrac - 1 
tions to tlie vtetor. ’ ] 

VIRGIN KARY, THE, the mother of I 
Jesus. The lloinau Catholic; doctrine of | 
her immaculate coiKcf)ii(i:i, and her 
consequent siulciwrics-!, was first recognised 
by n I'up.al Pul} in iHnt. 

VIRGINIA. (1 ) the daiK'dit cr of a iilcheian 
named \ irviuius, wuo sIcay her to save her 
from the lu.-t of one of tlie piitrii;iau 
decvuuiro, Ajipius Claudius, (i*) The 
first, of the .\iacrican colon'c.s, founded in 
1GU7 by a periuaucut seiUeiuent at 
Jamestown. 'J'ho name was given in 
honour of Jie Virgin Queen, liliizahelh, by 
hir Uaioa* Italeigh, who made three 
ur.sii* ecssful attempts to colonise it. Its 
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K''.i-!M.>ar.l U lar^-ol}- oc.c;.j.itil l.y Clic.-.i-l VLADIVOS 
I'ClkG nnd its intciic'r l.y the 

.S I'lvala •liitui iMountaius. llichino’ml i.s i ,, 


another year, has camied the name of the 
saint to be connected with a nervous 
disorder commonly called St. Vitus’s 
Dance. 

VnrANDIERE, a woman who accom- 
panies a Prench regiment as a seller of 
fruit, provisions, and liquor. I'ormorly 
such women had umTorm-s, and their 
vivacity and pluck won them a place of 
honour in work.s of fiction, as, for instance, 
in Donizetti’s opera, ** The Daughter of i 
the Itegimcnt.” I 

VIVIEN, a subtle encliantres:^, whose 
malicious influence di(i much to ruin the 
success of ilie Round Table. She became 
the mistrc.ss of Merlin, and, having gained 
from him his secret books, imi)risoncd him 
by his own spells under a thorn bush. 

VIVISECTION, tlic practice of experi- 
moniing with the knife upon living 
creatures, or, generally, of conducting 
experiments ujion live creatures. Anti- 
vivksectionisls maintain that no advance ; 
in knowledge has been derived from 
vivisection, which might not have been 
attained by more humane methods, but 
most scientists den? tiiis. 

VIZIER, an Arabic word signifying 
burden-bearer, and u.^i'd both in the 
J'en.ifin and Ottoin.an Jiinpircs to denote 
tlio chief minister of State. Under tlic 
Mogul ctt '. erors too. the title w’lm used in 
the same way, and Ktiwab Vizier wa.s the 
title of the rulers of t'udli till 1807. 


VLADIVOSTOCK, a naval port, at the 
‘Ntremity of the Russir.n Tran.s-Sil 


VOLT, the unit of clectro-motivc force 
universally adopted. It waa defined in 
1893 by an luternatlonal Electrka; 
Congress in terms of the olun and ampere. 
The name is derived from Volta, an 
Italian physicist, 

VOLTA, ALESSAKDRE, 6. at Como. 
1745, d. lb2C, an einii.ent physicid,, 
whoso discoveries in electricity have been 
commemorated by tho- adoption of tuo 
terms volt and voilaic. 

VOLTAIRE, b. in Paris, 1694, d, 1778. 
a poet, dramatist, philosopher, and 
theological critic, is ju-stly considered lo 
have been one of the. greatest of French 
writers. Educated in a Jt‘suit College, 
his earliest works were anti-<-Icrical, ami 
his subsequent lampoonB caused him to 
become an exile in England. He becarrm 
a great friend of Frederick the Great, 
and resided at bis Prassian c.oart. lie 
wim a keen and successful busincs- 
spcculutor, and bccuino in this way a man 
of great wealth. After a bauishment of 
thirty-four years, ho returned to I’uri-;, 
to be acclaimed as .a liero of libcrallsiu, 
and there ho died in his eighty-fifth year, 
llis chief works were the “ ITenriade,*” an 
cftic of the Protestant king, Henri IV.. 
“ Letkrs on the Ejigll.'ih,” "Candide,'’ 
and “ Irene," a tragedy widcii 
rajiturously received in l^aris in his hi.-i, 
years. He also wrote vohjminou.*^ hii-tmi- 


cal and philos(»phical works. 
VOLUNTARYISM, the system of Bit;- 
TTaus-^iberkn ^ institutions by voluntr.ry Rub^ 

,„ui u ■ , . r. - 

1 inrh' 'I'lulnm:;;.''.:;;;: I »'»"•> it' « o.u.«uu \u. ■ uio ! 

i "'voic'r‘L"'s,e p„,.„,cc.c, 

Iri. l Hindu n)i- c W of <‘!H*rd3 iu the j /‘<:pcndent on the 

\ i..: ;m, and til va t n tcM il- I emissiou of breath urmuica fiupport of the 

■ ’ ifrom the kings, ‘dhe variou.s caviiuYs oi 

t!.e head and cluut ect ws re.sonutim' f VOLUHTI.ER3. The voiuntivr movt- 
clmmbors inc.-e.i.dng the volume, and i 
determining the (iimlity of the voice. I 
I 'mnule voicc.s arc tcriucd snpr ino, 

Soprano, and contralto, accerdiug , 

range of the dominant notfs of the vuivf i • ^ ^ « 

• high, medium, or low. A .rindlar 

■ ' reviewed in Hyde Park, and m EdmUin^, 


ing and dcsi.roying lUitic.-i rcsficcl ivei.v. 

I’-nddlia was rrg;n\lcd by vuiiy ns one 
('f the ten riv'itcr.s, or luanifi.stiitiun.s in 
I'n* ih.-h, t.;f \ kliiui, <'ach avatar being 
inbai.h-.l to deliver inanhind from some 
U'ho Gauges Ls said to ksue from 
Vi-^hnu'fl foot. 

VISIGOTHS. f^€oa,n)s. . , - - 

VDaION of piers PI.OWMAN, the, ! ' ! 

»n {illcgorieal poem urn I ('ll in alliterative i term.-; alto, t.-ncr, nud b::;*.-. Ku^s’ | 
v 'lve by Dauglaud, a coutempurary of j 

t'lamce.r to siiow up the abwH-a of the VOLAPUK, the n.imo of what w.as 
f .ci( .j,.'sv,u!al orders and of the court, .nr J | intended by i's autlior, .foh.atm K^clilevcr 
.V**. 1 ^ '’.•erking or J a Icaclicr of ron.-:lar.i-e. in i-''vit7.criahd. lo 

V’Smii rn j 1 , - n’t-* ‘'i ui‘iversanangnagc. Tor ftonu? tiiu'-' 

; after its invention in 1.879 it nourished 
exceedingly, but then it languislied, njid 


If. vnif’i* iwiram us&y, when the nation w.a.-* 
) mezzo- I Uio mf'Tiacing attitude of U ;; 

’ ! rrench. Ko mowotnry a.ssistance wjn 
the voice ' b” the Government, nor waa any 


of Europe, wliicli ri.jc.^ iu the ( 'arp-athiuns, 
dowR through J'olaud, past Cracow and 
V.'-ir^avv, and, after a coniv.n of (J 50 milc.s 
enters the sea by a deh:i, <.u \-iiich stands 
the Icwai cf Danl'/l'. 

VITAL STATISTICS, .stati.stiea with 
ro -.ird to the p()[nii.iiiijn of a country as 
to iU itK re;««e or deenaso. and live causes 
t .-icl! have led, or are Ic.nvling to one or 
1.10 other. The two most’ important 
i-oini.s that vital statHtics re,vcal to u.s are 
;'l) tliut u deoroa-AC! of moit.ality ha.s 
'.c.'on.’panicd sanitary irn{>rovc.m<ent;^. and 
■J) that the hirth-r.'ite has much declined 
::'i tl'.n h)~t few years. 

VITRIOL, or sulphuric acid, is known 
n-J oil of vitriol when concentrated. The 
name is variously applied to the compounds 
</f gulphunc acid known im .suli)lmtc.s ; 
'-.ills, blue \ itriol is copper suliihate, uud 
white vitriol is zinc suli>hijte. 

^TTTORIA, the capital of a small Rasque 
grovmw! ill northern Spain, was th.e seme 
of the htst and preati'st of Wellington’s 
vn^tories, 1813. 


f.ainr vjf ' before the ahiine of 

jamt \itiw to cusurc good boalth for 


its jdace is now t aken by F^Apcianto. 
propo.Acd by Dr. Z.imcnhof, of War.-av., in 
1887 fsce IJsptronfo). 

VOLCANO, primarily, a conical hill, 
consisting of lava, ushes, and debris, 
emitted from a tubular duct wliicli com- 
municates with a centre of he.at acti\ity 
under the rru:-t of the earth. Tlic nunilb 
of the duct is called the crater, luid au 
outburst of activity is t micd au " crup- 
tj.iu." A volcano which Miows no 
discernible signs of further acti\ity is, 
said to be ** extinct." It is gciicrally 1 
considered that eruptions are (uuscvl by ' 
the sudden generation and explosion of 
steam near tin centre of heat, 

VOLGA, THE, the longest tiver in 
Europe, and the chief river of Uu.ssia, 
rises in the low Valdai hills, and, after 
a course of 2,400 miles enters the (.’aspinn 


•vvo gutheringa of volunteers to lie 
uunibcr of 80,000 men. Subscqaci.Wy, 
equipment and unjIorm.s wTre providcil. 
and in 1872 the first great voUinlcc-r forct 
et c.impetl and muuanivred on fc?alk;bary 
Plain, biuce then, annual camps an'd 
inanoeuYTC.s have been held all ever 
the country. Volunteer battalions arc 
ittached to the Unc-battaliona of rcguluxs, 
in their district, and are under the com- 
rnrind of the (.’oloncl commanding the 
rcguliu-s. Their motto is Dejaar^ tu-i 
Defimice. 

VORTIGF.ru, accord ir,g tn Redo. r. 
P.ritlsh prince who invited the ,Tut.; 
rovers, llcngist and Dor a, to a-Ajiist hiru 
to r-'pcl the Rirts. He is further said to 
have married Kowena, the dauglitex of 
liencist.. 

VULCAN, the Roman god of fire, and 
tUo fopre, to whom Uie characU'ristirs ct 
the Greek god, llephirstus, were nsciil<cd. 
Uis scat was fabled to be Mount JStiut, 
which therefore received tiie name 
volcano, a name afterwards extended to 
all similar mouutaius. 

VULCANITE, or ebonite, a dark brow r. 
or black form of india-rubber. Its hani- 
ncss is due to the presence of more sulphur 


Sc.a. It is connected by canals with Die •: I ban soft rubber contains, and to the fcicl: 


White, Baltic, and black Sens, and is of 
immeuse value as a moans of coi iinunica- 
tion. Its stiurgeoii fisheries are profitable, 
but the value of the river Is best estimated 
by considering the dependence of the 
Groat Fair of Kijni Novgorod, a town on 
its banka, upon the cou^eving power cf 
the river. 


that it ia "vulcanised" at ft higher 
tcm[>eraturc. It is u.scd for the mouth* 
pieces of pipes, for comh.-A, the black key-i 
in cheaper pianos, for screw'-stoppers in 
bottles, and largely ns an ir.sul.alor in 
electrical iii.^trumeuts. 

VULGATE. THE, the Latin version cf 
the ii. y t’cripturca accepted an the 
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AORlibQrNd asBjtsted In the foandation of the now is an toiporUot pea»t4tatl^ lotf 

<^iueiu It waa Qte work of Jerome, a famous theatre at Bayreuth, which was munlcatton with Ireland. MUford B^awan, ; 

leained doetor of the Western Church, opened in 3870, where Wairner saw at In Pembrokeabire, is one of the fttisit . ; 

Ht translated the Old Testament direct last his •• IllnR dea Kibeluasen*' per- harbours in tlie world. For Swansea and • :■ 

from the Hebrew, and the New Testament formed. His lust opera, “Parsifal,*' CardifE, see under these headings. The / 

from the Greek version of Oripen’s is perhaps his masterpiece. preat ma fori ty of the people, esp^iUy of 

Bexapla. Tlie work was completed 405 WAGRAH, a village a few miles north- the working-classes, are Nonconformists. - 

A.D. There was a still older Latin version, east of Vienna, where Napoleon severely WALES, PRINCE OP. Prom the time 
wbldi, in spite of its many errors, was not defeated the Austrians in 1809. ^’his of Edward I. the sovereign's oldest son 
•ntirejy superseded by Jerome’s version victorj, followed by tlic treaty of Seln'in- has always been styled Prince of Wales, 

until t he 9t h century. brurin, kei)t Bonaparte’s contincuUil Tlie title Is not hereditary, and is nsua'lj 

VULTURE, a species of carrion-fcodiug enemies quiet till his impolitic invasion of conferred by letters patent, llie title of 

bird found in both the New World and the lluasia pave them Uieir opiwtunity. X-^arl of Chester Is usually conferred at the 

Old, the vulture of the Andes being com- WAITS, a body of mimicians formerly same time, but that of Duke of Cornwall 

monly known as llie Condor. They are kept by some great person to omiounw belongs to the eldest son by inheritance, 

found in inacceasible Alpine heights, and on the hours of the night. Alany cities and ije also inherits various Scottiali titles, aa 

the deserts of Africa, whilst they also pick towns also had their regular “ iraits” and vvpll as that of Earl of Dublin. His 
np carrion or garbage in Eastern cities, from them tlie name was transferred to Majesty, Edward Vll., held tho title of 
Keen-eyed, with powerful beak, and long persons who perambulate the streets about iMnco of Wales longer than any before, 
powerful wines, these birds descry carrion Cliristmas-tiino singing ChrLitmas hynaiB in that capacity lie visited the Cnite<l 
from afar. They feed on tlio ground, and and carols. States and Canada in 1860, enii India iu 

are unable to caiVy off their prey by reason WAKETIELU, a handsome and flotmsh- 1875. Sen (Jeortjg, Prince of irafcjr. 

of theeoraparative weakness of their talons, ing Yorkshire town, on the river Calder, WALHALLA. Pee Valhalla. 

WADING BIRDS, an order of birds 9 south of Leeds. In 1S88 it be- WALK^ OEORG^ the valiant 

distinguished by their long legs, which came the seat of a bishopric, and it« hand- clergyman who roused tho people of 
enable them to stand in water and look some parish church, now the cathedral, Londonderry to defend theraaelvea ag:iitj(:.t 
for Ujeir prey. Their legs are not feathered, ^‘‘S afterwards restored and enlarged as the amiy of J'',me3 II., when deserted 
tlie taU is aliort, beak long and gene- a memorial to Bishop WaJsham How. by their governor, Lnnity, in ir.'-H, 'fhe 
rally somewhat flattened, wings fully Wakefield Is an important agricultural siege lasted 105 days. Walker ali the time 
developed. 'Ihcy haunt marshy ground market, and has many cloth mills and e.xliorting the citi.'.eiw in the cathedral, 
and shallow water, seeking small fish, other works. Here Bichard of York and leading them in tlio field, lie fell 

worms, and insects. The .“stork, l.qnving, '^*^8 defeated and slain by Marjarel of in the Battle of the Boyne, 1600. H» 

plover, bastard, crane, and heron are Anjou, 1460. qtatne stands ou the walls of ls)n Jon- 

well-known waders, but there .oe many WALCFIEREK, an bland of Holland J(•r^A^ 

others. ct the mouth of the ^oileldt, having an WALLACE, ALFRED RUSSEL, ». 

WADY BALFA. “Wady" is nu j area of about 80 square mllea. ('n it is at T'sk, 1822, wiu a co-disco vitvr with 
Arabic \vord sijruifyiog river bed. ravine. { l’lu^Iling (f^opulation 10.000). a seaport of Darwin of the “Origin of .Speeie.^ ’* and 
or valley. Wady Haifa is a small town considerable trade with England .anti other devoted his life to travel in pursuit of 
on the Nile just below the .second cataract, j count rics. The siege of 1- lashing proved } bobinic.d and zoolo/io tl knowle-lge. He 

and near the boundary line of Egyiit J Ihe do-struction of the Walchcreu evpedi- ! added mncli to c.ir know led 'e of tlie 

pn^ier and Nubia. For some years after ! tion of 1809, for bad Lord Chatham, the Amvzon Valley, and the interior cl the 
the “Gordon** disaster, it formed the j ccinmander. moved at once on Antweip, Mal.iy I'eninsul/i. *' 'J 'rave I.s on tlie 

southern limit of Evyptiun rule. From j -'id of sbiying to redin-H* Wah hrren, he Amazon,*' “The ifaJay Ar<‘hL{K]ago,** 

Jjcre Kitchener made a railway a<foss njL.ht have Liken that important town, and “ The Geographical Dislribuliou of 
Uio Nubian de,-;cTt lo Abu JTxixued, whence . iiud s.ived his men from tho ravai-jea of Aniinala,’* are lA'- chief w’ork.s. 
bo macle the great advance to Khartoum : , di'=ei.-e. j WALLACE, SIR RICHARD, 6. 3818, 

population about 3.500. i WALDEJfSES iVaudois), rrotcsbinia of d. lisn'' ; one of the keenc.'t art eonr.ois- 

WAFER, a srnull circular piece of un- , Frenee and Italy who were much per- ! sours of l.ito ycava, was born in Londoj), 
leavened bread ased l>j Homan Catiiolics : s'ceoted iu tlie l2tk and auex'eeding but passinl miiclj of l.ls life in Ihu'is. 
in celebrating liu; Eucharist. ' centuries. In 1170, Balph Waldo, a rich During the siege of i’arD. 1871, he spent 

WAGER, a comract between two, merchant of L.von.s, who had studied the vast sums in inini-tcring to tin* sick and 
persona that one shall pay the other an ■ ihb;e and luc curly Fathers, began ivoiinded. The .“4pli;!iilid colie< ‘j'in of 
HgreS-'d enin of money or somo statc-J . preivhing u siinplcr form of rfligion to hia pictures and “ ubjetH d’art,’* wulch l.u 
object, necording as a certain future Ov eni. u'-ighbours. lie a<»on had many followers, rf‘C4.ivf d from lu.s putative fallit r, tho 
h'hyli tuin cut. Generally ppeakiug, who tried to Lisbion their Uvea by tlie M.irquU of Hertford. wa.s kept inf .i. j ul'i.'r 
wa.gers are not now cnfoncablo by law, prox'epta of the Gosf»el, and separated from hi.? death, and hi-queuthed by h' < viduw 
whence arose llie current term “ debt ot hhe Boinan Catholic Church. I’craccution to the nation, [l or “ WulUu c Colh*! tis.ii “ 
’uoncur,” to denote money lost in purniLg hu'ovcd, and in time they were almost refer to /nr/"/,] 

or racing. The old “ v/agor of buttlt- ’’ c’litmninated in France, but in ILdy iLcir WALLACE SIR WILLIAM, *he 
v a.s, of coun-e, 3 mo.st illogical mode of : congregations continued to cvi..t. champion of Fcoit.bli ficcUim agaio t 

settling a dispute, as the aggrieved parly i WALES, where v.e may find the IMwanl L, was luot .ibly a son of Sir 
s^aked his life that victory would fall to i d(-.scendanl 3 oi the Britcus almost in their ! colrn Wallace, of IJdcr.-Uo, near ruDlcyl 
tt;<: right. It was formally uliolbLed ia ancient purity of race, ha.s aa Bre.v of ' In 1297 ho headed an i:!''urre'"lion ai^-aiec r 
1819. ' 7,30h .cquarc mile'. I u mountains formed the English, and v is lor some 

V7 AGES, money, or ctiior ennspen-^ation, • s,?i'uro re.fug© for the I'.riton.s wiieu the inarvelloviHly suc<"'cssful. He liefcated tl'e 

glvfn to a person in return for his labour. ! vlreaded Ssixoin took all the rest of their I'.n.dish ariav umler 8i:rr^*y and •- 

A-^rocment between the capitalist, or , land. 'J'bey took with them their Ian- hum near Stirling, a:id ufUT-wards mid <1 
IdrcT, Mid Ujc labourer, has always been gnage, their religion, and tlieir spirit of the north of Knglund. In 129H Edw;ud 
difficult tn obtain. Any sudden demand ! dwunion. For renturi“S aft-cr England headed a great nrm.v ugain.st him, t , ti-ainH: 
for labour, as after the great Chicago fire, i v.’a.s a united kingdom Wales wa.s split up him at Fulkirk. In intiri be v.as Ukcii 
naturally increases wages, while a con- , between petty rival chiefs, whom the pri-.oner, carried Lo London, and put txi 
tinned slackening of the demand as surely I English kings p’ayed one against the other death a.s a traitor. 

lowers them. In ignorance of tins, many j till U.e time came lo annex U*eli country WALLACHIA, the southern half of 

^aws were paased, from Edward ill. i to England. The mistaken policy of Roum'inia (which .seo). 

onwards, to regulate wages, but iu vain. Llewellyn, w-ho aided de Montfort against WALLER, EDMUND, 6. nt Coloshlll, 

As a rule, wagci? must be paid in money, Henry UL, perhaps .spurred on Edw'ard I. llerU., 1005, d. 1(187, one of U»c most 
and not at a public-1 lOUse ; Uiey are also ! to make greater clTorts than he would have grawdul of KuglL b poets. Ho waa a 
recoverable bcfoio other debts. made to subdue Wales, and from b.s time trusted member of the popular party In 

WAGNER, WILHELM RICHARD, t. the Engliftlj were masters, though the Welsh the Long Farliuneuf, and wju? detected 
1813, d. 1883, the gre.ut German composer oftem struggled against the yoke. He made In plotting for < h .rles. He wrote a fine 
and musical revolutionist, was bom in ills son (Edward IL), Prince of Wales, and panegyric on Cromwc!!, and aMother for 
Le*insic and educated at Dresden. His from that lime this title has always been Oharlo.s II. on his rast oration. His poenw. 
early musical career was not brilliaidly 1 held by the sovereign’s eldest son. Tlic cluefiy on tojilc’s of the .l:\y, are irmrkeci 
succcsHful, but after his “Bienzi" was h:lly surface and the humidity of tlic by smooihrm-is anti tUgauie. Pis verse:! 
produced in 1842. be had no diflicnlty in climate, render Wales more adapted for to “ Sm haris.sa ’* are hia njo?t character- 
gaining public attention. The ** Flying pasture than for agriculture. The mines istlc proiluetion. 

Dutchman ’* and the beautiful “ Tann- of Wales are highly important, coal iron, WALL OP CHINA. GREAT, a great 
hiiiu*er’' saw bini firmly established as lead, and slate being widely distributed, wall, broken at regular in lor vain by square 
a genins. King Ludwdg of Bavaria The woollen industry of North Wales has towers, and! etrelching along tho north- 
proved a steady friend, and with others its head quarters at Newtown. Holyhead western boundary of Giiina, from a point 



Was.. 

©JR the coast of tbo G ulf of Pe-cbl-ll to tli© 
Bortb-weafcern corner of the Kan-«a pro- 
Vince, a distance of nearly 1,500 miles. 
It varies considerably In liei.^ht and tUick- 
nesw and state of repair. Within easy 
reach of Peking it is a splendid wall, 40 
teet in height and wide enough at the top 
for two carriages to drive abreast. Hut 
in more remote parts it is a miserable 
mud wall, not 20 feet high, of no great 
breadth, and with gups here and there 
from a quarter to half a mile in width. 
The w’all was begun in 214 B.O., and w as 
intended as a protection to China from 
Moiigol invai^ion. 

WALLOONS, the inhabitants of the 1 
south-eastern part of Holgium, iwitliw.anl ! 
of a line from Dunkirk to Llaestricht.. ( 
They are almost pure descend.ints of tlie 
old llelgac, who licid their ground whMi j 
G-anl was ovornm by the Germans. 'J'tiey ! 
are 8lc.adily gaining on the other, or ! 
Flemish, part of the Hehtlm people. I 

WALLSEND, a snnH town near the 
mouth of tlio Tyne. Here the Hoimm ' 
wall constructed by Tiadrian had its ! 
eaaU^rn terniiiuilion. The famous Walls- 
end coal takes its name from the iilace ; 1 
population 12,000. | 

.WALL STREET, a street of New York : 
City, famous as a linanc.i il centre, and the I 
pceue of mair» vvild .'■'•peculations in moiiey ! 
matters. j 

WAL^eER CASTLE, in Kent, 2 inihsl 
Foolii of Deal, Wfis till rcuonlly the cilieial j 
residunce of the Lord Warden of the ! 
Cinque Ports. Thus many distinguished 
men h.ave resided here, including Pitt and 
the Duke of Wellington. The room in 
which WcllingtoJi died contains the hero’s 
furniture, and there /ire irniny other relie.-? 
to bt? seen by vi'.ltors. The V'.'citlo L now 
m;jdo over cntirelv to tlie public. 

WALNUT, a vahauble and hand--omc 
tree, native of Persia and India, but long 
domeatlealed in Europe*. The niiK wbcu 
fresh gathered, arc nutritious and dirosti- 
hk*, but they deteriorate with ki^epiti". 
The unripe nut makea exeellont pickles 
and a good ketchup. Walnut wood has j 
long been c.^t«ernc..l for il<^ beautiful mark- | 
ings, itd lightness, and i^s freedom from : 
liability to split or warp. It makes an i 
CSC" Heat veneer. i 

Vv/llPCLE. nor? ACT, h. in London, ! 
1717, il. l7‘.?7, thii'd son of llic great Sir j 
Kobert Walpole, was a voluminous, ratlicr j 
than a great writer. The Getliic villa he i 
constructed at Strawberry Hill, near 
1 ’wiokeiitiam, W’a.s long one of Uie sights of 
lioudon, and togcGier with its artistic 
contents, gives a clear ia.sight iiito the 
character of the ov.ner. His “ Letters” 
and ** Memoirs” are a valuable contribu- 
tion to the hi.-tory of his time. 

WALPOLE, (Sir Hobort.) EARL OF 
CRFCRD. 6. at Iloughtou, Norfolk, 1G76, 
d. 1745, a great English statesman, if we 
look only to results. Ediicat,cd at Eton 
and Cambridge, be entered Parlianicut 
at twenty-five, v:aa a minister before he 
w'BS tliirty, and in a year or two was ex- 
pelled the Hoviso of Commons ou an almost 
imaginary charge of corruption. WlUi the 
accession of George 1. his opportunity 
Ciime ofmin. 'J'he skill with whidi he drew 
the nation out of the ” ^outli tic. i Hubble ” 
disasters stamped him ns a genius in 
finance, anl his astute use of bribery 
gave him a twenty years* lease of i)ow*cr, 
Hte opposition to the War with fcipaln 
added to Uie unpopularity hD nsforms 
bad excited, and he retired in 1712. 

WAI^URGIS NIGHT, the eve of ihe 
let of May. Saint Wnlpirngis, or Wal- 
|>m|ra, ism English nun, went, in Uie middle 
8 tb <»ntury, as a missionary to 
8 he wa« very Buccessful. and 
^ great honour. The eve of her 
wmtMl was supposed to be a favourite 


xnooting-time of wllcbei and other worhew 
of evil, wlieiico the night of the SOtli April 
is known in German legend as Walpurgis 

^*WALRUS, an animal allied to the seal, 
and haunting the same region.**, the Arctic 
and Antarctic Scaa. They may attain a 
length of 10 or 12 feet, and have con- 
spicuous tusks, often a foot and a half m 
length. These ttiey use a.s weapons, and 
bj' them they hoist themselves out of the 
water on to tlie ice. Their food consists 
of fishes, shell -fi-h, etc. 'j he tusks wnord 
eTcellout ivory, and tlieekiu a very durable 
leather. 

WALSALL, a town of ancient ori-in in 
Stallcrdshire, 8 miles N.W. of 
luirn. Standing on the edge of tb.e Hlack 
Country it manufacture,-* a varied as.sort' 
ment of iron and br.ass utensils, beside.^ 
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WAKOTEIHG JEW, a Jow who, accord- 
ing to tradition, told Jesus to get on (osier 
when on hia way to Calvary, and w’as told 
in return to tarry on earth till Christ shoold 
come again. This story, so adapted to 
romantic developments, has been used by 
many writers, both in poetry and prose, 
and many instances have been gwveljr 
related of his appearance. 

WANDEWASH. Eee Coote, 

WANTAGE, a market-town of Berkshire 
in the celebrated White Horae Vale, 2S 
miles north-w'est of Beading. IJere Alfred 
the Great was born, and n hayuisome 
marble statue cominein crates him. Tlie 
firiit stcara-tramv.-ay in England wa.s 
made in 1875 to connect Wantage with 
iU railway station, miJt« away ; 
population about 3. 8^)0. 

WARBECK, PERKIN, an imposter 


various Uvithcr good.s. In the viduity are 1 tutored by the cpemias of Henry V 11. to 
nnmeroa-^f*o;.l-pItsaud limestone quarries. ! represent Kichard, Duke of \ork, who hud 
(For population, etc., sec p. 902.) j been murdered w tlie Tower. The 

WALSINGHAM, SIR FRANCIS, h. nt i Duchess of Burpndy and the King of 
Ghisdhur-t. Kent, 1530. d. 1590 ; one of ^ n,n. f., Fu, h *. 


France afifected to bedeve him to be the 
Duke. James IV. of Scotland receivcKt 
him, and gave him the hand of Kady 
Cathcriuc Gordon. He came to England 
and raised an army, but ran away on the 
eve of battle, to be taken prDouPsr and 
eventually beheaded, 1499. 

WARD, ARTElVrUS. Eee Proir^r, C. /*. 
WARD. EDWARD MATTHEW, b. in 
London, 1.S16, d, 1879 ; hi>tori£';d p.aintrr. 
studied at the Loyal Academy, at Rome, 
and at Munich. " II if* fir.?t sueoess tvs'* 
" Dr. Johnson peru.^ing the Alanuscript 
of the Vicar of Wakeilcld.’* in 
.'ab«ef;nontly he had u large share in 
ucf'or.jiing the Ilou-es of J'arliarnent. 
ITD " Charlotte Corda^ led to Exet'ulion,** 
‘•The Last Sleep of ’.Argyll,” and oth«r 
h.istorical pictures are much admired, 
lie died by his own liaiuJ. 

WARD. MRb. HUMPHRY O^iry 
Amm.-^ra Arnold), 6. in Tasiuaniii. 1851, 
granddaughter of the great Arnold of 
Uugby. inr.nied Jlr. Tiioma.s Humphry 
Ward in 187‘2. and In ORt irainodinlely 
became a well-known WTiter. ** Robert 
Klsmcrc,” which remaiTis her inaptcrpiece. 
appealed to u vridc* :,u-.Ucnec of thoushtful 
people. 

V7AR OF 1S12, a war beto'cen Great 
Britiiiu and the Cuifed States. The 
main cam'? of this war was the Briti-^'u 
claim to search all Tes.-'els on the high 
seas for deserters, and the fact that as 
a result many American Mihjects had been 
forced to serve on British inen-of-war. 
Moreover, the ‘‘Continental System” of 
Napoleon and the DriMsh counter 
measures vereniining AmerkNxn commerce. 
The inoidontrt of the war were few, and 
of Queen • uot of great importance. Tlie Amcricaus 
1 attempted an inviuion of CauavliV, which 


the grcate.Ht of Eliv.abeth’s great state ;- 
men. A zealous protostant, he travelled 
abroid during Mary's reign, and thus 
acapiircd an invaluable knowledge of 
continental politi'V. Ho Is .s.aiu to have 
done more than any other to bring about 
the execution •! *Iary. Queen of b'l'ots. 
riis adioinDtr.atiou of foreign affairs w'as 
marked bj' figa'-Itr, acutene.---, and 
diplomr.t ic dect-: *. ion. 

WALTER, JOHN, the name of the first 
three managers of the ”Tiu,,-s” news- 
paper. Tlio first John AVahor started, on 
January 1st, 1785, the " Universal D'ily 
Jlogi-^ter,” whieli in 178.S was rcn.i'ucd '..jc 
“ Times.” The second John Walter made 
tlie " Times ” the power it now is. Taking 
ui> Hie mauagement in 18t)3, till 1810 he 
WHS also editor, ills management, hisilng 
till 1847, saw the” 'limes” established as 
the greatest journal for news and cor- 
respondence in the world. 

WALTER, LUCY, the mother of James 
Duke of Monmouth, was saM by many to 
have bec-n married to Charles 11. while he 
%v;iR in exile in Holland. Cromwell 
undoubtedly acted as if lie believed her 
to be 80 , for on her coming to England in 
1056, ho pent her to the Tower, and 
afterwards bauish-^J her to France. 

WALTHAM ABCEY, or Waltham Holy 
Cross, Is a market town of Ess^ox, on the 
river l^ea, about 12 miles from London. 

It derives its important e from being the 
site of a exeat gunpov. dor factory, and its 
intcrc.st from the Abbey and the tYoi*s. 

Of the Abtiey, founded, or rather rebnilt 
by Harold only tlie nave remains. The 
cross is one of the oi i ’inal ones erected 
by Edward I. in memory 
F. lean or. 

WALTON. I2AAX. 5. at PtijCord, j was repelled, and the r.ngl'L.h were driven 
1593, d. IG83, broiUer-in-law of Bp. Ktn, ; back in an attuck on the Statea by way of 
wosaliacn-draiicrof Loadon,Vvlioama.ssevi i New ^ Vlcans, after they had Lskan tiie 
a modest fortune and retued early to i city of Washington and destroyed a great 
enjoy it in the society c' some of tlie ! part of it. Peace was made in 1814. 
most cultured men of his time. His i WARRANT-OFFICERS, the iiighest 
great book, the ** Complect A.ngler,** ig ! class of petty otliccrs in Uie r.avy. jnsd of 


not his only work, for Uis “lives” are 
admirable biographic.^. 

WALTZ^ 'rUirf graceful dance origi- 


nated in Bohemia, and was intro'iaccJ i Liverpool. Its uiaunfactures, varied an 
into En.ghiTKl in 1813. MusicjiUy, a walti j ilourisinug, include soap, Icatlicr, ai;. 
is a piece of music in triple time to accom- Iron. (For population, et/\. see p. 902.) 


non-coniTui-vsioTunl of-tcc-rs in the army. 

WARRLNGTON, an historic town of 
Lancashire on the Mer.-ey, IS milcw fror: 

and 

U 


pany the dance. The term waltz is also I 
applied to a cla.s.-lcjil form of coiup-osition 
in triple time. 

WALVISCH BAY. or WAIFISH BAY. 
a bay and adj.at'cnt Britisli torriiory \v U b an 
area of about 720 square miles, sitaah'J iu 
South Africa, about 4*20 miles north of the 
Orange River. It is a favourite place of 
call for whalers. 8urround«ftil by German 
territory, its commercial value can never 
be very great ; populatioa under 2,000. 


WAR, RUSSO-JAPANESE. Russia's 
failure to catr}" out. the Manchurian Con- 
vention, by wb.ich slie had as^rroe^i to 
evaou.ntc Manchuria in x\pri!, 1903, vraa 
comsidcred a breach of faith by the 
Japanese ; end the csti.tbhshrnent of 
military po^ts In Korea, ostensibly f<Br 
the prot(\ t:ijn of the timber concoasioaa 
along the river Yalu, granted ia 189S, 
together nith tlie growing inQueiiee 
exerted l y Russia in Kornau afbun» led 
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to lengtliy diplomatic negotiations between positions before MubJen, 21th Febniary, foined the king, hla brother, ttius giving 
the two powers. Failing to obtain 1906. Tlic battle of Mukden that fol- Inin the victory. Warwick was slain in 
satisfactory assurances, Japan broke off lowed i« considered the greatest in history, the battle. 

negotiations on February 6th, 1904, and when are taken into account the number WASH, THE, a large estuary on the 
at onco commenced hostilities. A torpedo of men engaged, the extent of the buttle- East Coast, between the counties of 
htteck was made on the Port Arthur fleet held, the havoo wrought in the ranks of Norfolk and lincoJn. It receives the 
tiuring the nights of tiie 8th and 9th, and the combatants, and the length of tiim* waters of four rivers, the William, Welland, 
Kevcral sliips w’ere badly damaged, and over w Inch the lighting cont inued. After Nen, and Creat Ouac. The greater part 
the following day two cruisers were sunk a struggle lasting eleven days t lie Bussians of its snTf;u*o is uncovered at low water, 
in Chemulpo Harbour. Port Artliur was began their retreat, and three days later, and one can cross it with care, but 
bombarded from the sea, and attempts March 10th, the victorious ./apancso I wo fairly deep channcLs remain, the 
v/cre made to “ bottle up” tlm fleet by entered Muicilcii, the capital of Man- I>ynn JJeeps, loading to Lynn .and WLs- 
sinking old vessels in the channol. In a churia. bcacli, and the Boston Deeps, leading to 

Bortie from the harbour on April 13th, tlse On 27th and 28th l^Fay tlie Ku.-srian Boston. It W’as in attempting to cross 
battleship ” Petrojiavlovsk,” was sunk by Admiral was attacked in the Straii- of the Wash allow title that King John lost 
a mine, the Russian admiral, Makarolf, Korea by Admiral Togo, who succetsded bis baggaco, including his crown and 
and Uio famous painter, \'ereatchagiii, iu taking or sinking nearly tlie W'hole sceptre, li'16. 

going dowTft with her. Russian fleet. This decisive blow' prepared WASHINGTON, the capHa! of the 

These 8UOcesBe.s gave Admiral Togo the way for peace, wliicli was practically Dnitod States, is situated in (he District 
Bullicient command of the sea to enable concluded 29th August, 1905, the ilussiaiis of Columbia, on the I'olornae River, on 
the Japanese to pour troops into Korea, agreeing to evacuate ilanchnria, to cede the cast coast of the StaUn. Marked out 
A portion of these under General Nogi the southern half of Saghalicn to the by Wa'-hingUni himself as the future scat 
occupied Kinoluiu, and, from tlie land Japanese, to leave Korea under their pro- ol gov 1*111111601, its development has been 
^itle, began the investment of Port Arthur, tcctiou and to leave them in possr-ssicu of J :ruidcd so as to leave ample open spac^ 
which was defended by Gom-ral Stocsscl. the Ijiao-tung peuin^iil u j "ithin tlie city. Alino-t in the centre is 

Success at sea continued wifli (lie Japanese. WARSAW, once the ca jdtal of the 1 the Capiiol, vvllhro t.'on;:retJS meett?, a 
Early in August tlie I’ort Arthur fleet kingdom of Boland, and now the chi*'! ' hainLsorao biiihiing of v.hito stone and 
made a sortie. In the en.«uing battle ! city of the llnsaiau proviuc<» of that name, i marble, crownctl with a noble dome 
Admiral Vitoft was killed, several ships ' It stands on the river Vistula, some ‘ supporting a bronze Pgure of Lilicrty. 
W’cre damrigcd and withdrew to the j 330 miles east of Berlin, having a popula- ; 'I'he While House, the oJlicivl nsideuee of 
protection of the guns from the forts, j lion exceeding 700,000. one-fhii-d of whom ■ l be ITt'sidcnt, nud other tioverarnent 
wliile otlicra, including tlie flagship, | are Jews. Although it ha3 many (Ine i I'uihlings arc also handsome, 
i^c^nrcvitch, were disjierst-'d to take 1 palaces and mau.siou.s, tlie eeiieral appear- 1 WASHINGTON, GEORGE, f?. 1732, d. 
shelter in neutral porta. Admiral Kami- ! Mice of the city by uo means corresjionds ! 7 799, the hero of Am'’riv*!in m h pvn Icncc, 
mura also inflicted u defeat ou the Vladi- ) to its importance. As a manufacturing | was of lOnclidi parentage, tl.o'igh b 'rii in 
> ostook squadron on ihe I4tli of tiio same I town, a railway centre, and a military i the .Now World. He gaimnl Ids knov. P- igc 
-utTOh. I centre, it stands easily lir.st in south- ; i>f war in campaigns against tin- l r<'noii 

•ilie main ornaics coucoritratcd in the; western Ru.s.sia. The various revolution- ' during the Sr yen Ycar-i War. 'Jims be 
viouh-west of Korea. first land ' nrv movetnonts in I’oland have usually 1 was quite eapal'lo of taking the U-.ul when 

cngfi'rcment took place at ring-y;ing, and ' had their head-quarters iu War.iaw. the States direhuv 1 their i:idcpeUi.h-noe in 

thfre was .serious fighting at the Vain. ; WARS OP TEffi ROSES. This struggle 1 775. When peace came, he did hii 
Admiral Alexieff had been appointed between tJic rival houses of York and ' '’oimtiw as good service 11 ^ he had done in 
ronirnauder-in-chicf of the Russian fort'cs Lancaster for the Engl;sh throne begun i war, and it is 1 trgidy to lus f<;re.«ight and 
by hiTid and sea, Gcnrral Kuropatkin ; v.ith the batrlc of Si..' .-Mban.s, 1455, and 1 pt'r.'cveram'o that Hie souridu-' of the 
taking coiamand of the main amiy. The ' ended in 3485 with the aeeejwion of ' Americ.aii corisl.ilution L l ie, H- -vastho 
.fupanese, under the f npreme command j Jienry VII. after Bosworth I h ld. The ! brst [‘resident, elected in 17’^9, an. I held 
of Alarshfil Oyama. wi di General Kuroki . Yorkid. cause had as adherents rno.st of. tlieoOieefor a second term, bnin;.' r- -elected 
iucommandof the right wing, and General | the mercantile and moueved cJ;).-. ps, U.r ' hi 1793. lie. 1<-B. no children. 

Oku of the left, steadily preitfcd back the Lancastrians moat of the 'nobles. As the ; WASP, a fjuiiW of iii-i>ctd eiabiae5*ig 
Hus.'i-iaiis. The latter fought v.ith great worthlessness of HMiard 11. had givmi a good nmiiy siiecu , having marke I 
courage and deU’rrnination, I'ut were the throne to Henry of Lancaster, bo liic cliaracterLsties, such as tlie p(>.».ie;N-.ion ct 
frccpifiiily out-genundl.-d and compelled fc. bk’UiiSd of Henry VI. gave it to Edward ’ a sting, the buildiu of a ne^t, and others 
to evacuate strong positions and retreat of Y'ork. That the rival claims were to ’ ltv.-« obvious, d'tm life bi.storv of wa.pi 
to previously prep.ared ciitrcncljcd and some extent united in Henry Tudor w..s ! much reioinbles that of bees, rx Um" 
fortified defences in the rear. 8ince the an ini'-timablc blessing to ICngland. Tim ; they do not store up food, and all die at 
Napoleonic Wars no battles have been , VorkLts gained the battles of St. Albn: • ; the approach of vinbT, except a few 
wdlnes-scd of such magnitude as those of (1st), H55, Northampton, 1460, Morn- fcnvilc,;, which !di»ornalo in a hole or* 
laao-Yang m Auu'iSl, and the Sha-ho mer’s Crosts, 14C1, Towton, 1461, Hcdgeley j under a Btone. As warm we itli- r 
in October. It Ls t.-timated that the Moor and Hexham, 1461, B-arnut, 1171,1 appruacheu, tlie female revives and coni 
troops engaged exf cr-dvd -10(),000 n;en, and Tewkesbury, 1171; and the Lany.as- i rijcnc*f« a in which she to 

and that the casualties in tlie Russian trians tho.se of WakcHeld, 1460, St. lay h-T e.'MS. So*ue of thns^boon lod.'n 
army alone in thr; latter battle numbered 1 Alb:vn.s BJnd). M6I, and Bosworth, liSr>. aiid d*nu*9>p, ’ ti; a tiiO met her-wa 

45, (KK), including more than 13,Wl0 killed. ; WARWICK, an interesting town on tiic h is a bar..! of wor ke.s to aiil ht;r in cu- 
Alexicfl was recalled, and General Kuro- ^ river Avon, county town of Warwickshire, barging the neat lor tiu; she contmuc.! 
patkin left in sole command. Both the Adjoining tlie town, and overlooking the to 1 :>*. 

.Japanese and Iluiv>ians now Bettled down Avon, Is tiu* utately castK of W.irwick. V/'A33ATL a fivn -.rite b.?vor,ige of B ' 
between Mukden and Liao-Y ang to await dating back to the 14th ceixtury. The Anglo-Saxons, niide from ale. re i :.-d 
reinforcemeuts, and prepare for anotlicr 1 present earldom was created in 1746 for lijqde.s. toast, ^ug.ir and .sjiici-;. It ]»l c c l 

l3a.ttlc. I j^ord Brooke, whose famiJy had possessed an important part at all th'*;” f- ; d.s. 

From tiiC first, t.ho .T.npane.^eTjad iire.=i-,e<l j the oastle Rinoe 160.5. Leicester Hospital, WASTE PRODUCTS, UTILISATIOII OF. 
forwai'd the investment of Boj't Arthur. ' nn aKylum for aged soldiers, Ls mo.'*t inter- Pi'O Du-ProUiirts. 

TliC forts were protected by mines nml 1 e.^ling, 0.3 is St. Mary'.s Chmch with ite WATC3. a tij.i^viecc wh ^i? rr.M*..ani.sin 
live electric wires, and Rlubbornly held, j beautiful Beauchamp chapd ; population Is actuated by .a .-.pr.n.g, un J ndi G small 
but feU one after tlic other. Wolf Hill 12,000, enough to bo carrh'd in tho pix'kct. Till 

was captured in July, the other outer WARWICK filiehard Nevil), EARL lately, every watch no^-te.'.ssd a sprin'j^ 

defences during Anguet, aud Metre Hill OF, the Kingmaker, 6. 1428, d. 1 171, was a hitrrel to contain it, and a ftisre to 

in December. In these assaults the the eldest son of the Earl of Kalisbiiry. counteract the irregularity of Uio ajiriug 

Japanese sacrificed whole regiments, Ho married Anne, daughter of the Earl action, but now tlie fu.Joe is of^i'n dL^pcnue l 
£5/K)0 men falling in tho attacks on of Warwick, and in her right succeeded to with and a much lorvmr rpfirig used. 
Metre Hill. After a siege of seven months, the Warwick title and estates. By Watehe.s were invented at Nuremberg 
General Stoessel Burrendered the fortress Warwick's aid, Edward IV. gained the some time before 1500, ami called 
cm New Year's Day, 1905, the Japanese tlirone, but he did not intend to be the ” Nuremlicr;.' eggs.” 
securing 25,000 prisoners of war, .59 puppet of his powerful subject. Slighted WATCH, a pfirio 1 of four hfnlv^ on 

permanent forte, and 5 JC guns, together and thwarted by the king, Wurwiefle made board ship, during whif-h tho saiiio w'.t of 

with a quantity of ammunition, and several friends with tho Lancastrlaas, and drove men are on duty, 'i’lie crew beiii» divided 
batUeahlps, cruisers, and gunboate which Edward out of the country for a time, into two or three sets, also ciiUcd watchet, 
had been sunk in tlie harbour. When the latter returned to do battle for take turn and turn about. But to prevent 

Strengthened by the victorious army, bis throne at Barnet Field, the Duke of tho same wab'h always falling to tlie same 
tinder General Nogi, from Port Arthur, Clarence, who had married Warwick's men, the period from 4 to 8 p.m. is sub- 
Oyoma began his attack on the Kosshtn daughter, forsook bis fatbe^-Jin•law and dirided into two dog-mUhes of two hoars 
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,«v . vxcxx was for 25 rears minister of | WAVRE, a town in Bc^-iurn, 15 mile* 
t*aon rark rresbrtcrian Churcli, Liver- j south-east of Brussels, the sueae of a batlla 
pool. Educatea at Glasgow University. ! betxveen the French and tl« 

‘ - • ^ ' Juno 18tb, 1815. Napoleon had defeated 

Bitjcher at Ligny on the lOlh, and on the 


and at ITibingen, in Germany, he 
as a minister in Scotland before being 
ciillwi to €xor<.*i.so his ministry at Liver- 
pool. 11b liU'-rality of view at one time 
involved him in controversy, llis best 
known works ore “ Be-^ide the J’onine 
Brier Bush,” and 
Lang Syne.” 


17th he scut Grouchy with 53,000 men to 
follow them while be attacked the English, 
ihit lilucher had already staric-l to join 
Wellington, and his rear-guard managed 
The* Days' of Auld 1 to keep Grouchy from rc tiiruing to aid 
* Napoleon ; population 8.000. 

WAX, a fatty sol ill derived both jio’t* 
’etfible.% It diner/, fre.n 


WATSON, WILLIAM, h. at Wharf c.lale, | WAX, a fatty so.al 
1858, but brought up in Liveri>ool, where | animals and vegetable 
hia father was a merchant, lie early , hit proper m contauun 


«adi, which arc taken in turn with the i Machiren, 
ctijcra, ‘ 

WATER. f?lee Med. Diet. 

WATERBURY, a tow^ in Connecticut, 

1 1 .S. A. It is celebrated for its bra^v^ works 
nearly £3,000,000 worth being turned out 
in Ihc yea.r. But it gave its iiruue to one 
cf the earliest forms of the choap modern 
watrli, whicii was here mumifactured ; 

} opulaUon 51,000. 

WATER-CLOCK. See Clevsydra. 

WATER COLOURS, pigments intended 

to be laid on ttiroiigh the medium of water, ) ao^o, u.iu mwiii-.ixt* .j....-., , . r. it 

and not oil. The quickncRS of drying is! hia father was a merchant, he ear:} , fat proper m coatauaiiji no gl>cL.L. . it 
ov.o groat advantage over oil. \Vater- | began to produce poetry, but li.uu.’j is insoluble in vvater, and O’.ly s. 
colour painting, though the more ancient | ebtaiued recognition till his ” Won .s- ; soluble in alcohol. Us chief u^s fx.e o 

of the two, was long prac.lbod ns an worth’s Grave” was publbhed with other | mate cand.os, to polu-.i uoors, lot mu..* .i- 

auxiliary to, or preparation for oil-paintiTi<’, | poems, in 1890. ” The Yc.ar of Shame’ ; mg, and toserve the Ciicrruatas ti/C loi:. 
h.it since Turner showed ilie po.s.>ibiUt!p.s ' and the '* Purple East” voicx?d iu h 9u • tion of many ointmcuoS. ..'C.iJxVj-u xX, la 
of vvc. ter colours, this brunch of art Ixus ! the feelings of those xvho felt the liorror : , 

of the Turkish proceedings. i WAYLALD SMIiH, a Ciuaracicr la 

WATT, JAMES, 6. at Greenock, 173C, I Scott’s ” IvcuihAorth.* He dwc.t in a 
d. 1819, w;t.s the originator of theicaxe among the hd’.s in Jicrkidiuc, and 
modem eteam-en .dnc, for hU invention j shod tnivcl},ira* hor.TCS for rixocnee. ^ T;.a 
of the scpar;tte condenser, together with cave U siill - hoxvu. no.ar the hue Hope. 
; eend.s h^*gc quanth’.cs of j other improvements, made an era in ih-. ; The original “Weland” wuis a inytmcal 
agricultural ])roduco to England, com- | hi dory, and ut once increased its etliciciicy ; horse smith who forged Beo'.vtr.i's arrn»)ur. 
pridug bacon, butter, cjg.-*, cattle, and j about four ftihh 111-; early training as j WEALD fthe saiuc* a « the German a a/d, 
pic.H ; population 28,000. i mathematical iii.strument maker to the j a forest), the name of a l.jrge fh.5trict 

Y/ATF.ULCO, BATTLE 07, fou 'ht on ' Vr.ivcivity of Glasgow stood him in good ^ between the North and f^outh Dow:i:-5, 
Juno tilth, 1815, pra; iic.gly ciuh'd the [ si rad when, perceiving the wrak jK/iul.s iu ; i-trciching from rarnl'am n;jd .I’ctciSih lil 
career of N"poh on. Wt Uiui'ton, d.otcr- | Nc wcomeu’s mirine, he set liitUMlf to on the* v.c;t to the sei on t iC It waa 

m'.nc.l to lu '-p the, French fiorr Ih-uv.aN. ' ir.ipro’ c it.. tVith LLs partner Boulton, i ouco a large forO'-U of which parta 
hid cho!4cn h'h ground and made sure ol he cunu-jd on a sinvi -sful business at the j here uud tliere, ami make t’.m v. cald f.ne of 

' .‘•choiron-woi’L'X. lurmiucliaifi. 

VyAT’iXAU, JEAN AKTvOIKE, l>. 1684, j 
d. 17L‘1, 1!.o p-aintcr of that imaginary 
rurd felicity r.-o populir with the court of 1 


grown more and more info recognition. 

WATERFORD, a tov.ii iu flic south of 
Ireland, county town of Waterford county. 
It I'.nt a fine sit\uiiiou at the i)oiut v. here 
The riTcr Fuir flows into Walcrjord 
-H'rhour. It eend.s 


v-L-tane-c from Bluchcr. 'Jho forcta ou 
oacii side were about (;:p.nl iu miml.-' r, ; 
the I’roncli numb(*ring 7:.’. fjji* ahh d • 
B.rltiih, Dutch, and tlennaiiS G7,(ib0, (>f , 
whom t'd.nOO were BrilL-h. 'J'hc battle ! 
coo ;i.stc.l of he.ivy charges ou the Briti.-li ! 
line?, preceded by severe caunonudin: 


' UiC w.ost pi(;tur''f:quo part-’ of England. 

' WEALTII or KATiOKS, a br.ok by 
Adam 8:mith i J 7t'.':-17t'd), a philo-cplu *’, 
professor, and Ic-ciurcr of Ghisg'i.v aui 


Lfc.’i.s XIV. ];uru of poor parents, bis j Edinburgh. In 1). Is uorlc, wliich hc.s Juvi 
lib; wa.s a f-'n-btic till the last few 'as.', a world- w ide ini! in .-icc, ' 


u his ivicribs rmini’d lum admis-- 


<'.onihle..L of receiving f'.u]iport some time | t:m I'risich .\c.i,li‘my. His pictiu:*.' 
or oth'"T from bluche.r, Widliii'.Mon bore it ! tilvcys he e.-tcemed for their l-ca 


I.OS.S 

;;i«y of 


, he poi.'its out tiiat 
.a to ; labour is tlu true v, '.'ihh of a nation, oud 
; V ill j iTo 'ceds to CNamiue v\hat arc the coii- 
jfiftd \ d'tioTiH under v.hivh l..-Lnur can i".: 
tU..-’', j profitably cmj'hv, « 1. The t' 0 ..-k had 
Sub- pas'c.ii through ini;' n.crable (ylihons. 
jeegs. , lYBASEL, a sn.-dd animal aiiied to tli« 

WATin, G'EDEEF. rPcDLETCtr, in . m:u len, polecat, mink, and stoat, commoa 
Lc'.; ion, l;;-'h (/. If*;: t, tm cniincic. p.j'utor j isi the U’r'’''"rat ( .and cold parts cf tl»d 
and Fculptnr, \vhi>.e work is cJiicfly rc- ; Northern Hc’iL-phrro. It Ls about 10 or 
markable fox* its .’eriou.s symbolic:;! leach- j 11 inches lou.', i.nvsn i:i coBmr with 
ing. E(5 e.,'.liibited at ib.e Academy in 1 white brc'''St. in extreme coll it becoinoa 
ls:i7, c.ud then hi.s nh* v.-.as one sternly i v.hito all over. It tecnls on ruU, irdeo, 

; VA'i'iSx. lie w:i.s,^a gre.it portrait painte.*. | iiiolcs, frogs, e*c., and occa. 3 ioually devours 
f)i d Ids v.ork iu ' arc. L i.v.rked by rabbits and bu’ds. 

au.i gr..co. iic *.■ a:- twice oficrc*! * VvTnAVER BIRD, a small bird cf which 

a beri-notcy. { tlicre arc many .sp* . ijs i.n xYIiica, A-ii.j, arej 

WATTS, ISAAC, ICTl. d. 1748, a Australi,., none iu Ihiropc or Amciuca. 
Noncouformi.-t mirducr. will best be , ”'hey derive- their uame from \v..:.vin;» 
rcmeiiibered for his Pymu.-, some of xvhich ! locetln'r llc.xible matcri.rls, such ns graas, 
arc among the be. t loved in the English * etc., to form a nest, :.nd tliey make tlw'so 
language, llks inlou.-c. devotion to study '■ materials adhere more closely with saliva. 

^ in e:irly life injured ids constitution, and I 'i iie Sociable \Ve;;\er-bird of South Africa 

1 mqilitlia and ; ho lived tlie la.st half of bis life in semi- | com truots a roof or shelter, uu-lor which 

dx coats hardly 1 retirement at Theobald's. ” .Ic.-us Khali ' hnridre.ls of nests may be fovc.d. 


paflently unLli tb.e I’russiaus eppeared. ' colouting and 
Thcii, having r ;.'.i1le.d Na])olooa's grand ; .1*... pite the 
III*.': ’. by the Old Guard, lie ordorea the 
£. 1 Mice, and Napoleon’s hojies were, 
cri; The allies hud 22,000 killed and 

wounded, the French ■15,000, 

WATERLOO BRIDGE, aorosa Ei'’* 
j'h joining Wellington SHev-'t to 

\V'aterloo Iluad, la one of Ilcnui- ’s m \ ;b i- 
pie.'cn. It is of grauile, ihr-h fe.u lorcr 
v.'ith tho appro.'k’he.s, it is level f'oio md 
to end, and cro.sses the river by i.ine 
arcb.‘«, each of 120 feet siuan. it v,.'js 
oj-ciiod June ISth, 1817. 

WATERPROOF. Tfie comm. 'nest and 
mc.a eireciivc wa.y of rchdcJiug clotii 
watcnu’oof is to cover it witli a ^olnt^on 
of indiinubbnr. 'Bins method vva;-: patciili'd 
by Charle.s M.acii.t.oah of Gla; gow. 'j'hc 
Kidiarubber is di -solved in 
lai'leon so thin tlial five or six 


amount to one hundredth of an iruh iu ; reign where’er the sun,” ” When 1 survey WEAVING, the art of producing doth 
tlucki'.csa. Other inetliods are to steep : the wondrous Cror>s,” and ” O God, our by the mter..ection of two sets of fibres 


Gift doth iu variou.s sulutiou.s whieli help in .ages past,” are by Wall 
ri.ii Jer it imp-crviou.s to water, but uot to | WAUGIT, EDWIN. 5. at BochdaI«\ 1817. 

' J. 1890; ihc Lancashire poet mil writer 


WATER-SPOUTS are d\ic bi vvhiilwiud.s ' of short sto a-.s .and sketebr.'., was < nlirdy 
which occur over the f.ea. '! liC nwuhiag i M'lf-educatcd, having to beciu work lil 
colmnn of water ks somi'timcs {’:<rried over ! twelve. iVftor working xU v..rious | laces 
the land, and there disx'h.uved, b.itu.suallv , as journeyman printer, bo svlth d down 
the eyptem disperses in a short time. ; in M inclic’lor. In 1SS.5 be publLbed 
■ ho rotary motion of the w'birlwind aciing : “ Skctclus of L.anc.ashirc Tdft.” and thc.^c- 
.. in cloud drawa it downward in the shape: after he had no di: 

■ n inverted cone, and at the same time • lu-aring. iUs songs 


< : ‘•■iw’s the water up from the sea. Ev en t u 


■ I ’ 


: w.x 


l/waMslure dialect arc higlily estci'uicd. i Tic. 

W AVERT EY, the f.rst of the f;imou.s mo' 
series ol novels written by 8^:r W.iUev 
8‘cott was proJv.ccvi in 1814. Th;^ secret of 
lbs fluthor.ship was well k. jd lor year>, 
and though many Lit sure that none but 
.Scott could be tlic author, i.ot till the via-h 

1 1 -o., i„; ■' ' VN' V io.il) his financial ailairs, 1829, was the 

1 < ^ ^ t anterbury, llochestcr, 1 authorship made public. The book gives 

wifelli picture of tlie hopes and fears that 

w&loON. JOHN. 6. nt Hfxanninrtrcc, : ftnimated parties in 1715. 


ai right angles to one another, those which 
go louvritudinally from cu.d to cv 1 bf-ing 
c.i’.lv*! the wari\ i.ud thuse at ri ;ht an df-a 
to liicse being calk-d t'ue well or wool. 
\\ea\ing has been )r ;e*.i-v.l hem ti.;® 
c.ul'icsd tinms but the aid of m-vchi:tc.ry 
dates only i7.%a, when .lol u K.: y, of 
Bury, invented iho tlv -sharulv', v.'r.ich 
j E-.tved the weaver touciiia.’ the sluittio 
ulty in g.iining a 1 with Ids iuuids. Tliou, in 178r*, E hu'.'.ud 
stories in the ; Carl wii,{ht Invcate.l tlm poe.vr-l. m.j. 


the column of water tluiv furuu'd 
i'U’.ks somelimca doing cmcsidtrablc 

aTLlNG STREET, a s-irvt in T-or.don 
from 6t Baur.s to (’uMr.o.j t-trect. 

great Boman roa i ' 
or ibat name which ran from Dover to 


relieved fbe w. ;-. or ho:u the t.’-k of 
the * . .t'i • b.\eh\\,.r is a..} for- 
■ 1 n.M.ie,’ the t’.r. ils up by 
t.e.-n-- 1 1 i s. “ In 1 •• 1. v!v.-"OpU 

.1 ac.i’, J, a I'rcuohr.ian, iav-utol a for.Ti 
id loom v\hi.-a lu .eh .‘•iinphhed the work 
of \vt»aviu..t the p itlorn 
WEBER, KARL, EAjRO:7 VO.V, ? . 178G, 
d. 1826, an eiui; ent GerLian musician, 
many of whose works arc still producoa 


Ksi’cv Afanninrtrcc, j ftnimatcJ parties in 17-15. iis at inVrvalii. LK r I'rtisohutz/* ** Kury- 

Bt kne bv Known to Uio world taken from Wavtilcy, TiC3»r llh.ihcad, in RiPb.V’ m l ” v'beron,” ret.a'm their 

at oy IU3 nom u-c pfKA'jc of Liu 'Surrey, * popular: ty. v.hhc w-auc of the music la 



.-sif " . W^|!;*i^l:f;;"'f ■’^; ■;afi]S^ 

^ Pseeljosa ** k verj beautiful. His piano 
Pieee, ** Conoortetadl^** is well knovm, and 
wa^^er compositions are numerous, 

WEBSTER, DANIEU b. in New 
Hampshire, U.S.A., 1782, d. 1852, a 
cekdbratcd statesman, orator, and jurist. 

Bdncated as a lawyer, he soon entered 
Congress, and won fame both at tlie bar 
and in the Assembly. Ho more than once 
averted war with Britain, and was mainly 
Snstnimental in no-'otiutiuj^ the famous 
AjJhburtou Treaty, "which made Canada 




military genius, well maiataloed the 
British predominance despite the efforts 
of the French and Tippoo Saib, Return- 
ing from India, he was twice made 
Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland. 

WELLHAUSEN, JUUUS, 6. 1844, a 
famous Oriental scholar and Old Testa- 
ment critic; was educated at Gottinjjon 
University. lie resigned the professor- 
ship of theology at Qreifswald from 
conscientious reasons, and became pro- 
fessor of Oriental languages at Ofittiiigcn. 


secure,. On the ^avery question he was j ITis criticisms and comments on the books 


unable to side with the Kcrthcrnci-s, 
fact which lessoned his influence. 

WEBSTER, NOAH, 6. at Hartford, 
Connecticut, 1758, d. 1813; the autlior 
of tlie well-known dictionary, was at 
different times a lawyer, a journahsr. .ami 
a schoolmaster. But his heart was in the 
study of English, and In.-: “ Orammati''>;l 
Institute " long enabled him to follow 


of the Old Testament, and especially their 
date and autiiorship, have given rise to 
m uch c ontrovers3n 

WELLINGTON, made from Its central 
situation the seat of government of New 
Zealand. It stands on I’ort Nicholson, 
tt branch of Cook Strait. It has a commo- 
dious harbour, capable of taking vessels 
of any si/c. Having regard to tlie 


bent. His great dictionary t-ccl: 1dm j frequent earthquakes, the town is mainly 
years to prepare, and it is irtill an authority | built of wood. Its importance is rapidly 
on the English tougu*-. j iv.crcasing, both as a mauufacturing town 

WEBSTER, RICHARD EVERARD. i and as a port; population 50,000. 

See AlvcrJdofir. 1 WELLINGTON, (Arthur Welle^Iev), 

WEDGWOOD. JOSIAH, 6. 1730, 0.1705, DUKE OF. l>. at Dublin, 1709, d. 1S52, 
the founder of art pottery in Unri-and, j tiiird sou of the Dari of Momington, 
was a native of Bur-loiQ, in Stafford-huT-. materially helped to save Europe 
His skill in moulding soon brought him , from Ficmch dominrition. As a 3 mth 
'Custom when he set up for himscii, and ho was net brilliant, but in the army 
tried to produce something better th.'m im soon asserted himself as a capable 
the coarse ware he saw made around him. I commander. From 1797 to 1805 he 

Before long he aimed at equalling the old j served in India, first under G encral IJarri-s, * 1735 he was a zc.d'nis inemb.T of the 
classical vases, and engaged capable and then in chief cornmaiul. In 1S08 Cliurch of England, but undcrhikir.;: a 
HTtiKts to produce designs. The Etruria he hended an expedition agaiust the rni-.-ion to Geop'ia in ti nt year, ho fell in 
pottery, near llurfilcm, was establLsIied by f i-rench in Portugal, but was soon super- with sonie Alor.ivi’ans, by wl»oso 
him, and here the bulk of the celebrated I .seded. lu 1809 he again took command, ho was captivatsd for a’ time. In 1738 
*' B’cd gwood ” ware has been produced, and never again left the Peninsula till ho he began his work a revivalist preacher. 

WiilDHORE, a village in Somersetshire, j cros.sed the Pyrenees in 1814, driving the i The rc^t of Ids life was taken up with 
8 miles from Wells. Here Alfred made, i^rench before him. The lines of Torres I tnivcl and preachin.,', intcr.'^perH’d with 

i'cdr.is, a scries of works stretching from literary work. 7’ho \Ve. h’V'in t'hurcii U 
a point on the river Tagus to the sea, a tcatimony 10 Ida in tr . ulovnj po-vers of 
am-sted the pro 'resH of the Fren- h, j orgar.isat'c’n. 


eomd to Engiaud, l>iit we aww iSiim 
almost all our foroiga mpply frostio- 
Norway; 

WENTWORTBi THOKAS. 6 m Stmf* 

fo rd, m arl of. 

WEREGIIiD, or WERGILD (A..S, 

man ” and gild compensation ** 
p.ayment cu.'stomary among An,glo-Saxo» 
and other Teutonie tribes in expiation of 
homicide or other serious offence against- 
tlie person. The amount varied with t ic 
condition of botli the aggressor and tim 
person injured, but once paid the offender 
W’as secure from further pcnaltv. 

WESLEY, CHARLES, b. 1708, d. 1788, 
brother of the great Jolin Wesley, did 
much good work as assistant to his brotlicr 
in the great “ revival." Not fitted physi- 
cally to undergo the uncea.siijg labours 
his brother undertook, Charles workc*i 
zealously ns fur as ids powers vent. Ai 
a poet and hymn writer .he excelled, 
" Jesu, Lover cf in}*^ soul," Kejoia^f 
the lA^rd is King," ere two of tlie most 
popular of the 5,0OO hymns from hl.» 
pen. 

WESLEY, JOHN, 6. KO.l, d. 1701, 
fouuucr of the great Woslcjmn Caiurch, 
was son of Samuel Wesley, rector ot, 
j'lpworLh, in Lincolnslilre. From Charter- 
house School he proceeded to Clirist 
Church, C)xford, where he soon attriictoc 


s notice by the extraordinary of 

-> ! hi-j life. From his ordination in 1725 until 


peace with Guthrum the Dane, on conJi- 
rioa that Guthrum should be baptize.! and 
should limit his rule to lii.ghjuci north and 
ea.-t 0? Watling Street. 

WEEK. Tlie existence of the wee!:, a?: 


and kept iil*! ba.io {-ecure at Li>b'on. 
Culled to command the allied armv 


we know it, ^ bound up vith the recur- 1 ngainst Napoleon after the return 
reuce of tlio rwt-da\, Suiiiay or Sabb.;t!i. ! frc^iru Elba, he concerted with Bliichcr 
It is, cf course, weh known that the infv of ! u plan of operations for their common 

and then prepared 
1 for hi.^ first and last battle with Napoh-oii 


t is, cf course, well known that tiie infv of i u plan of operations 
a cycle of sevou iiay.s, ending wlih a rc .G ! pafrty in any event, 
day, w:vs s-irictly observed among the ' ' ’ ' " ‘ *•...• 
Jews. It is eqmdiy clear tiiat the sfuiic 
praotice prevailed in Egypt, but v.hen the* 

Egyptians adopted it is uncertain. Tin; 
adoption by the Romans of this soven-day 
cycle, as recorded l>y Diou Cassius, 
providentially preee 1c a the Fpread of 
Clirlstiariity, and thus F.ived ChrL.tians 
from one bouvcc of trouble 


at V.'.atcrloo. His life subsequent to tliO 
Xa.uolcoiiic War is a long chapter of 
English history. For tbjrty-.«ix years ho 


Wr.SLTi:YANS. B f.b r t o 7/! drr. 

WE^EX, the ki:ig(ioni of the West 
Saxons, loan led early in i!»q CU» tentury, 
compri-el the counlic^ of Ilamprhitc, 
Dorset, WilUhire, and Pornenyt, with 
adiacent dislrwts. It liivl varying fortUTiO 
until the time of Ina U*ti8-72U,i, after 
whose days B'c.s.sex became more ai d 
more powerful until the reurn of EplKat, 
who in 827 wvis acknoxvledgcd overlord 


, v:n? one of the guiding bauds in Knglidt ! by Mercia and the uUur kiu.r'kuiLH. 
i ufFaiia, and Uioiigh he made some Tii'st.akes { Another century, how t-ver, b.a l to i ivafr 
i ho re deemed them by his honesty of i before a king of Wessex could truly Btyl« 
i purpoze. All Europe mourned hi? lo s , l.iiuself " King of Ktiglaud." 

I when he died, and his funer.al .at Pt, i'anl’.-^ , WEST, BENJAmN. b. at FpringOeld, 


WEI-HAI-WEI, a zrnrdl harbour, ’..’ith i was attended by rep.^t-sentaUves from | jvnt 
adjacent territory f-omf' lOO square miles j nearly every comitry. 
in extent, on the .southern shore of li e . Wl^UNGTON COLLEGE, 


strait of Fe-chi-li, t'ilen in Iv-asC by tu<' 
E nglish from China in IS.T'. 

WEIMAR, the capital of a small Gerra-an 
iudiy, is situated on river lirn, .50 inllez 
south-west of Ijcipsic. Its great inb ri;^ 
lies la Uie fact that Goethe lived here from 
1782 till hia death, in 18.32, and hrre 
produced the greater part of hw work.s. 
Ilcrc also Schiller pa.-;.se.i hui last few'yeari ; 
population about 30,000. 


j I i-utt.«vlvariia, KC.'l. d. iu laimlori, If<2G, 
an liidoriiral painier of some cminenr'c. 
4 miles from ; porn of jioor parents, he had pru'Mioullw 
Wokiiigham. in Dcrli.-Jlnre, was opened by I no leaching until, in 1700, aome gem lovui. 
Queen Victoria in 18.59. It was founrlcd friunds scut him to .study in Italy, 'i'hvnce' 
by public fiubsc’ripUon as a memoriil to ’ ho came to London, wh«*rc he soon mado 
the Great Duke, for the edu.ation of the j u reputation. Jib " I>eath of Geneial 
sons of oHicers in the army. 'Hjere are | Wolfe” attracted muchalUmtioii in hb day. 
uljout -100 pupils, 100 of whom bold j For twenty-eight yearn lie w-as rri;.si(lcnt 


scholarships and pay £10 a year, while 
the rc'^t pay fro.m £95 to £110. 

WELLS, a pleasant city in Som er.se t- 
shirc, 20 miles eouth-wr^st of Bath, at the 


WELBECK ABBEY, now tlicpe.it cf the 1 foot of the Mendip Hills. The cathedral 


Duke of Portland, is near Workson, iu 
Kofctlnghamshire. It is a bandaome build- 


ing, zauch enlarged, 18G0-7O, by the then figures, being unsurpas-sed. Tlie bi-thopric 
diike, who spent enormous suin.s on hb ha.s the dual title of " Bath 


tinde^ound picture-gallery, riding- 
school, and bnllroom. 

WELLESLEY. MARQUIS OF. b. 1703, 
tf. 1842, the pldor brother of the grtut. 
Doke of Wellington, was son of the Hurl 
of Mornington. Educated at Eton and 
Oxford, he entered the English Parliament 
At the age of tw’enty-four. lie gained 
the favour both of George III. and the 
miaistry, and in 1797 went out to India 
08 Governor-General, Hia talent for 
«diaiiiLi!tratioii, vrith hb bro2;hcr Arthur's 


will bear comparbon with any for beauty ; 
the celebrated west front, with its host of 


and W«lb," 

but Wells is the scat of uflice ; population 
4.900, 

WEL33ACH LIGHT, a light produced 
the elder brother of the grtut | hy gas burnt with air in a P-uiLScn burner, 

‘ the flame oi wldch impinges on a ( overing 

or " mantle ” tmule of incombastiblc 
substances (Fee Inamdescenl Lighi). 

WENHAM LAKE, a lake about a mile 
square, rie.ar Bo.iton, TJ.S..V, It is 
celebrated for tlie purity of its ice, the 
harvesting of whicii is a winter sight. 
A good deal of Woobaxu Lake ke used to 


of the Royal Academy. Ho lies In 
W estm inster Abb ey. 

WEST AUSTRALIA. the re:item por- 
tion of the Australian continent, luks ari 
oroa ot over 1,(»00,(>U0 square niilea, or 
about twenty times that of England. The 
eastern half of this Colony Is almost one 
great deewrfc, stinreely explored ; but tlm 
western anrl northern dldricts are parilaiiy 
settled. Gobi was found in the Kimberley 
district in 1882, but the gre.at nisb t’o 
WesJern Australia wiin in 1893, after thn 
discovery of tlic Coolgardle and neigi-- 
boiuing goldrichb, 'I’he aiipply of ik^cfnl 
timber iuthf; colony is immoado. Refer to 
" West Australia " iu Index. 

WESTCOTT. BROOKE FOSS, b. near 
Birmingham, 1825, d. 1901, a great 
scholar and tbeolo;rian, was educated at 
King Edw’ard’s School, Birmingham, and 
.at Gambridge, whero he had a moat dia* 



career. He was for sooie yeazt ! 
a master at Harrow School, afterwards 
professor of diviaity at Cambridge, then 
Hisbop of Durham. Trig lectures and 
works on the New Testament are much 
esteemed, and he took a leading part in 
the last revision of the Bible. 

WESTERN EMPIRE. TEDS, When the 
Emperor Tlieodosius died, in 396 A.D., 
the Roman Empire was divided between 
liis two sons, Honorius taking the western 
provinces, comprising Italy, Gaul, Britain, 
8pain, Africa, and Illyricum, and Areadius 
the eastern, with Constantinople as his 
capital. The new Western Empire was 
soon shaken by Alaric the Goth, and in 
less than 100 years it was dissolved, 

WEST INDIES. THE, a large and 
important ^oup of Islands lying between 
North and South America, and srparating 
the Gulf of Mexico and the Caribbean Sea 
from the Atlantic. The lai*gcst of the 
Islands are Ciiba and T’orto lUco, lately 
<;odcd to the United States ; ilayti, 
t'livided into two negro republics; and 
Jamaica, a British colony. Of the smaller 
islands, a good many ^re British, while 
others belong to France, EToUand, or 
Denmark. Nearly the whole archipelago 
lies within tlio tropica. I'he principal 
produclioas are sugar, tobacco, coffee, 
and banana.**. Befer to ‘-West Indian 
Fossession ” in Indrx. 

WESTMACOTT, SIR RICHARD, 1. ii 


WM disBolT^ (txA tte cattatitmsafc purt# | 
reverted to their prevlow own^ 

WEST POMT, the elte Of tlm United 
States MiUtary Academy, is situat^ about 
60 miles north of New York. Standing 
high above the Hudson, it commands a 
view of most picturesque scenery. 

WEYMAN. STANLEY JOHN, 
oal novelist, was bom in 1866. Educated 
at Shrewsbury School and Oxford Um- 
versitv, ho started life ns a barrister. In 
1889 he published “The House of the 
Wolf,** and followed it by others, until, in 
1893, ho achieved a great success with life 
“Gentleman of France.*’ “The Red 
Cockade,** “Under the lied Robe** and 
the “ Abbess of Vlayc,’’ among Ms other 
works, show his skill in v, riting Ixistorical 
ro man ce. 

WHALE. Bee Cetacea. 

WHALEBONE, or BALEEN, a horny 
substance found lianging in thin parallel 
plates from the roof of a whale’s mouth. 
Tiiero are about 200 or 400 all round tbe 
mouth, and Wben the v\halc clo.rtis iM 
mouth after liolding it epeu some time, 
the baleen plates .act as a sieve to retain 
the fishes and other food while the water 
strains out. 

WHATELY RICHARD, 6. in Lon Ion, 
1787, it. 18fi3, eon of a distiuguishtJ 
English Chu’"chmnn, bcoamo Archbishop 
of Dublin, and did great service to the 
Clmrch of ihiglapd and reli don generally 


London, 1776, d. 1850, an emiiicnt sculptor, 1 by liis dialectic shill and readin'‘s.s to meet 
received part of bis training in Dome ! s- cidios in argument. Ee bad a dis- 


from tlie great Canovu. Many of tbe 
monuments in We.stminstci* Abbey and 
St. Paul’s arc bv him, and uDo the 
“ Aeliilles*’ in Hyclo I’arl:. 

WESTMINSTER, a city now foiuiinc 
part of the great county of London, vMIe 
rotiiiuirig many important, priviicg - of 
ficlf-govcrnnietit, was once a separate 
city, whose l)Oundaries reaclud the city of 
London at d'empio Bar. Witliin it are 


tinguiohed career at ('ixford, where he wa.s 
some years tutor before bccomi.'.g Arch- 
bishop*. J ’.eddy's his theo!o;-n\*;‘l works 


treatises oa physical scleuce and 
philosophy. 

WHfQ^ the name given In derision to 
the adherents of the popular party in 
Stuart times, soon bc<iame tbe common 
title for those v/ho upheld the poptilar 
cause. It came from Scotland, being 
ii.scd there to denote the Covenai:tera who 
defied Uic law. It is now' supplanted by 
th e term ** Liberal.” 

WHIRLPOOL, a circular msli of water 
caused by two currenhs or tidts meeting, 
or by a strong wiu'i opposing a current. 
TTio Maelstrom and Caaryl>({i3 ovic;i.s'oa* 
ally present striking examples of thb 
efTect, but only under special circum- 
Rtance.'?. A.s a nile there is no danger in 
navigitinc near tliem in calm v.eatl.er. 

WHIRLWIND, a circuhir ruoli of air 
produced by two oppo.'ing wirvL- meeting. 
H rarely lasts long, a few Rccon li, or a 
minute at the outside, bat its e0e.ts are 
often nio.-it disastrous. It travels along 
with more or ic:.s rapi.iity, tearing up and 
carrying to a distance cp.iite 

heavy objects, such a~ roofs and iiayricks, 
and levelling trt'cs ;*r;d birn?. At sea 
whirlwinds often caust* wat*. rspo’c.ts. 

WHISKY, a RpI.rit obbdnfJ i v -iLtina* 
tion from bari-y and oti'^r gr.niS, and 
even from potatoes and other plaut.?. Tbo 
'(•.'•-t L: f'nat oidainci from lj:irl*‘y, and in 
t\ i- iTcdu-tion of tills frcot’and L> justly 
r.-ir;;uiLS. J'urc v.hisky is cuitc colouriesft 
a'ld transparent, the goMen colour being 
produced t'V varioii-s ac]iiitiu!i.s. Whiaky 
is iini'rovcJ bj being storM in wine 
t'cisb.'. those which ha-.-e ccnta.'ued shtrry 
fv.’ing the mo.st suiuMe. Elicit dis- 
is Riill carried on in remote 
.iUtriits in Ireland, tut is now rare in 
i 5:cot.land, and almost unknown in England. 
WHISTLER, JAS. ABBOTT McNEILU 


he wa.s f’ e s'di.or of treatlsi'a ul I^oric | liilition 
and illtesoiv.-, which went Uirou :h nuiuy 
cditloo-s. 

WHEAT, tlic ino.st importnnt vegetable 

product cf tci; ; Crete and Eub-L'‘opioal | 6. 1831. d. 1903, artist, was a native of 
regioTi.s, has b( en cnltiv.Ttcd from the " - -- . ... 

earliest ages of r)vili7.;ition. It is a har'.ly 
ar north as 


situated We.st)ninrttor Abbey, tlio Houses j ppuit, btit D no. so fa. 

of Parliament, Westminster Hall, and ' barley and rye. tiLstury cf wheat j Academy, id other galleries. His etch' 


Lowell, ila-ss., U.S.A. Coming to Paris 
and to London, he did much work in both 
j>laecs, exhibiting in the Salon, tlie 


most of the Government Officc.'j in jirilaiial 
bnihliugs. Near the Abbey is Wfst- 
miustcr School, whore many eminent 
Englishmen were educated. 

WESTMINSTER ABBEY the resting- 
place of many of England’s famous men, 
■;Land3 on what was the Llaiicl of Tlioniey, 
ill early times. I'hc early h'axon ('lu»rch 
was rebuilt by F.dv.ard the (’oufessor, 
and finished just in time for W illiam the 
Conqueror’s coronation. The present 
building dates from 12C9, and was finished 
in 1735. Thirteen kiiir';;, and many of 
our queens, are buried here, a.s well as 
numerous poets, state.smrn, and warriors. 
Nearly all our monarchs have been crowned 
ticrif, and hero is the ancient eoionatiou 
stone of Bootland. The De.m of West- 
minster holds a uni(pic position among 
etiurch dignitaries, the otliee conferring 
viany privilegc.s and allow inp con.'sidcrable 
iudependence of action and opinion. 

WESTMINSTER ASSEMBLY, an ns- 
' «mbly of learned and pious men called 
hi 1G43 to consider the question of Churcli 
doctrine and government. As t harh s I. 
I’Bd forbidden the holding of buc]» nn 
<fsseiul)ly, the Church of England was 
practically unrepresented, but the Proiby- 
torians drew up stalemeuta of doctrine 
and directions for worship that still IjoM 
rood in the Church of Bcotluud. *J’he 
cJilef results of their labours were the 
* Directory of Public Worship,’* thc“ron- 
i JSfilon of Faith,** oml the “{Shorter” 
sad ** Larger ** Catwdasms. 

vmmenujiK the einodoh of, 

Ji« lotmed by Kat>olwn in 1807 for lii, 

'rothcr Jernmn It tt... 


cultivation in Fnglav.d is interesting 
few people would beiicw that lei^s? tiuiu | 
year,! te/o tlie poor never tasted 
wher.teii bread. P.yc bread is still a 
common food of tha' working-elnsses on 
the coi lirrnt. The spread of wheat 
cultivntlou during ilio century has 
had mary important clTectT., one being 
that the indu.'try has mueb declmcd in 
England, and land vah.ies in consequence 
ha\ e decreased. We now only .crow about 
one- fourth of our supph', tbe rest comini* 
from tile I'nited State's, Caiiaia, Indio, 
Russia, ami ,\r;ien(in:i. 

WHEATSTONE, SIR CHARLES, 6. at 
Gloucester, 1S'*2, d. 1876, one of our 
greatest HcicijUsi?, and the pion<‘er in 


iu!.is arc probably ••u.surpa.iied, while aa 
a painter he excens in originality of 
colour cTect and in portraitui'c. IHs 
celc“t>rated ‘‘Gentle Art of MaUing 
Earnr.''s,” was a literary excursion that 
will ;)an>etiifite hi* stran|/o, qinirrelsome 
disposition. 

WIfiTBY, a seaport and waterir.g-placft 
in the nonh-east of Yorksbiro. &t,v.idlr.g 
amongj't the bold clifi'g U'^it mark tliia 
coast, it is fast becoming a popular placo 
of r(x:ort. *rhe jet tminufa'dure is decay- 
ing aTid tliat of alum almost extinct,, 
but fishin-g still CourDius. The ruins 
of the aiuTi 'ut abbey are well worth 
A'isitiii.g. 

WHITE, GILBERT, h. 1720, at Selbome, 


England of electric telegraphy. Ho wn.s 1 Hanm., d.’lT'.in, a dL^tin: uished naturalUi 
intended for businctis, but bis talent lor ' He had a brilliant career nt Oxford. HI? 
inventing scientific instruments brought taste, however, wo.s (or the quiet life of 
him to the notice of scientist?. lie nnuie \ a country parish; and in various places,, 
many original experiments in Pound and ’ but lastly at Pdbome, he mini-tered as 
Light u.s well as in KlectrUity. and received ; curate. His great work. Urn “Natural 
rei’ogniUon from moot of the European i History of Selbome,” appe.ircd in, 17S9, 

scientific bodie.s. ' * 

WHEEL, BREAKINO ON THE, a mo le 
of punb-iixnent fonnerly used in t'ontlncn 


Jerome, It consisted of 
r^nt Westphalia. wiUi pm le of He«so, 
Bmaswick, and Saxony. After 
0 Battle of ia 1813, the kingdom 


trd count ri(‘i?, and not unknow n in V.ritain. 
Tho criminRl w.as att«che<l to a large ‘ 
wheel, his legs and arms tied to tiie , 
spoke-, and the l ore's of bis kr.'^ and , 
arms were broken as the whoed turned 
round. 

WHEWELL, VTILLIAM, 6, nt Laiicaster, ' 
179J, th 18Cfl, a great inntkcuvitu I.ui. 
pcicntL«t, and teacltcr in the fir^t b.P.f of 
the 1 9tli century. \ Ic had a distiuguisJted 
career at Uaiabridge, where be became 
tho ! fellow, tutor, and finally Master ol 
Trinity Colleige. Ills tevt-booVs on mathc- 
matice aud physics had a great vogue in 
their day, aud he wrote b*!isiac6 m.at y 


four vciirs before his death 
WHITE, HENRY KIRKE, 6. 1785. 
18W, was the son of a butcher of 


Nottingham. A volume of promisi.ng 
povuxs puL'li.Yned by him in lSo3 gauicd 
ti.';; notice of Southey, who, with ctb.ers, 
aided him to go to rambriJi'c UiJiver: ily. 
Here his severe struiie.'?, j.cii’v’ on a hcl ic 
(wnstitution, undermined liLs health, a:.J 
he P.ied yvv.uic, 

WHITEBAXT. a smsll fish, probably 
the yo\mg of herrin.::’ or ppr *.:, c-'varht i» 
t!»e Thame.- ami a few otner pl.iccs in 
early summer, ll Is about ‘D to 4 inc^iee 
in len.th, and when cooked soon after 
l>ein;T cauclit, hjis a most delicate, and 
at tiic same time dLsunctivT, davour. 
The ” Micixtcrial WMtebait Dinner,** 



314 Whi. 

Qree&'wichf used to bo a feature of orery 
ce asiOD of Parliament. 

WEIXEBOYS, the name of one of the 
cumeroos secret aftsociations that floiu:- 
ishod in Ireland during tho first half of the 
l9th century, and even later. Knraged 
by their political and agrarian grievances, 
tfie Irish peasants committed many out- 
rages on tliose who were on the side of 
law and order, and tho authors could 
seldom bo detected. 


GENERAL INFOBJIATION, 

American War saw him spending all liia 
strength and energy in tending the 
w oiinded heroes of the North, after which 
he produced many volumes of verse. 
Ilia style, opinions, and choice of subjects 
have often gi% en oflcuce. 

WHITNEY, ELI, in Massachusetts, 
171 ) 0 , d. tJie inventor of the cotton- 
gin ;’was a teacher in Georgia when tho 
tiillicuhy of fci>aratiDg the cotton from 
the seeds «’auccd him to invent tlie s.aw- 


WHITEFIELD, GEORGE, ft. 1714, d. gin. which tloc.s the work rapidly. Ho 
1770, the contcn)porary, and, for sonic i made little money out of this invention, 
years, tlic co-w'orker with the Wesleys, j hut ho got a patent for manufacturing 
was tibe son of an inn-kerper of OIouc'csUt. ; xirearms, whicli Kfwcd pr^^ij‘bjc^ 
Obtaining a Bcrvitorsliip at IVmhrokc 
College, Oxford, he went there just w hen 
tho iletliodist movement was in its third 
3'oar. Ho joined heartily in it, auu 
trarcllcd about preaching 0“^ much as 
John Wealoy. Ejected from the Chun - 


WHITTIER. JOHII GREENLEAF, ft. 

1S07, d. 1892, an American potit, was us 
devoid of ordinary education as Wliitman. 
hut a natural love of poetry made him 
early master of all the best known poets, 

I and his own genius soon supplied him 

of England, Im had not even the con- j -^vith subjects for his jicn. 'Jlic subject 
polation of agrering in doctrine with j q{ Abolition then loomed hirge on the 
Wesh'y, from whom he seceded in ]<n, ' * 
to form what is commonly known as tho 
** Countess of Huntuigdori’s Connexion.” 

HLa teaching was distinctly Caliinistic. 


WHITEHAIiL, a district lying between 
Trafalgar h'luuro and the Houses of 
Parliament, in which are situated the 


American horizon, and Whittier devobd 
himself to helping it forward. ^J’lius it is 
that many of his poems, admirable in 
their day, are now out of dale and devt»id 
of interest. Hut enough ruuaiu to show 
that Whittier iiad the true I'oetic inspizai- 
tioQ, although less polished in 1 is expres- 


ITome Oihcc, tho Auiii'rahy, the new W ar ; than some othcr.s. Of his kmger 

Oflicc, tho Iforse Guarils, the C oloni t.. | jy the most pcpular, 

Office, and the India Olhce. It take.s its j ^vhlle “The Ekrn d Goodiu.!,-,” ” The 
name from llir old palace, which wai , Xwo AnccK” and “ Invoc..Uon,»’ arc 
the favourite residence of the .ludors and i nerhap.- the best of the 6l»oi*tor ones, 
bltuarts. /J hat palace which pru^^ WiinXiKGTON, SIR RICKARD, son 



the I idle 


\isO i!u 


'"WKiniirrAD, PCELT.T, ft. at EcHol, 
Lancrsl.irc, iNr’;;, li-i ft. e.ggincer r.nd 
inventor. II hr torju-u' o was J 

i'i ISfitJ. at Eiurnc, end < i- Invcnlif n w. 

. lofitcd by the Austrian Ooven.Jufo'. 
l^OS, and thrtc. ji .rs later by li.c lir.ii l. 
Admiralty. Il i" nov,' v.ilh x.nor-. 
.niOdificat ions in .'-’d ra v ie?;. See 7\ ; . < n *. 

WHITE ECUST, THE. r c ]!'•■ T. 

Cl'/i 

V/IiiiiJl SEA, TEa. a larr-. gnir in Vs r 
ricrtii of Pu'-sia, oieiiit!;:; into lia- Art).. 
Ocean. It hii.^ an an a ol nearly th.hi ' 
t'qnarc miles, tdnu).'! as large as ill.;.!. no 
without Walc.s. At its .‘.(/Jtli-f 
comer stands Arcliangc:, .at the T'.r/.ith ( f 
£;:e Dvrina, long I’m only t)ozl di Jlut-.- l. 


and through whkn tn de laanmci 
England in Elizabr {bV n i/n. 
I'Our is f/ozr-.ii c\fc sn.:.: SO) t 
Iday, find i.- not now 


llosidtal, ax.d until libs d'-atn, m M.'.b, 
!;g took a loading part in Loiu’oti ohair g . 
i ;.'i was knichtod by Henry V. lor hi.-^ | 
i: aiicial service-’, d be part of ];!• fti-ry : 
xm.iting to the ” Cot.” |ror- l-!y tr?e-k • ' 
urLin Ix’onj liLs ] a bhip *-1 | 

Lame. 

V/EiTrcirni. si.r jcsEpn, ft. f ? ' 

i:bx’Kf»oit, 1?>'.\), </. l.LC'?, one ot li.c 
cuinbining i'lvciitivc •n -dus wiiii bu.-ii.f .-s ' 
•apaciiy who h.ivc be<!i the m.akin.t of . 
J.i:/!.;nd as a i/ianuf.tcturing coin.lry. j 
i!i.s disev/very of (he ri.< (ho<d oi ftr't.nn ii.-g ' 
true phi.’!!..', and other tlevicfs for (.htaining ! 
- Ain tm in i.’iac'hii'cs and tcK.'h-.rcviilu* 
tienl. d ihe eiii'inetring indurUy. H*s ' 
e..pf rijuenta l.ircely I'uved the w .j Ur ; 
;nii ro’. nn ’ 1.-^ in iLe mchm I ’.ih'. !:>- '■ 

i liccaiiU' C-; » iuUv h.inou.s for his. hrutii- 


1 V. ith , ' ,'i', lit j.art of t;..'/ ' 

' ! enuriiiou ; fonunc h' am:;. .-:d v,uh hit . 

, U-r benevolent jmrjio e.nd nt.f.iU, 

; <;ibf),b00 of tl.i- V....- desoled t.. c.-tab- 

WHITE TCW-HP, THE, the h :rgr..r ni.'l ' :i..:}iin:r K-Jiolnrslup? f<*r \ou!;‘' {u.dmem. ; 
most important of the l.uildiDgs coni). iL-r.i VvHY; ■PER, EDWARD, ft. in l.oiidc-n. ' 
in tiie Towtr of I.omlcri. it was buiU. . imii, n {neat niouutuiu cUu.ber end ' 
r»botit lb78 for William I., sirtiigtbr ..» d j cx) iorf r. Jlis early trainin'.* in the ;iJ 
and added to by various sovereigns, and ; ol wood engraving baa aided him ::re.itly 
u:.ed both as a j'aluce and as a state 1-1 ibon j i,. i''>;. i;eh'ig the fascinating book.' t! ; I 
till tha later Stuart liniea. A inenagcii.* j l^.’u m’ u-cc.-uts and explorations, lie ' 
existed here fiom likift to 18:51, v. in n ; v as ihe Jir-t to climb the Matterhorn, a< 
th-e animal.^ w ere removed to the Zoologies 1 v. ell as .‘^.cvernl other Alpine summih-i. i! c ' 
Gardens. It contain., a line colkctiou cl. iias also contributed larmly to tl.e xx- 

1 ploratiou of Northern (irtcnlaml and o» 

WHITE LEAD, n caibonale of lead, ! i],e Andes. * S'-rarubUs !.i. (m* the 
known also as cermre, much used as a | A!p-,” and s-im.-i'/ chc Gic 


pigment and in glazes. It occurs 
naturally, but tiic greater i>art is made by 
a moftt interesting process from the incird. 
White load is often adulteivited with ehalis 
and othei' su Instances, wliicb diminisfi its 
brilliance but add to ita lasting qualities. 

WEITMAH, WALT. ft. 1819, d. 1892, 
the most diaraetcrisiic and original of 
American pcete, had little formal cduea- 
rioa. Ill] the publication of lus “ I>efive.s 
oi Gra'ai” in 1855, iic flitted from one 
employment to anotlic-r, not for the sake 
of £»ain. hut of kiiowledre. The "rt»al 


Andcii,*' are hw c'uhtf v. oiks. 

V/ICLIF. ?w;e U'yr/i/. 

WPJK, a busy little to\\n ;dui(i.;t in the 
rxlremo north-cast of Seollaud. It .-.tau<l.i 
on a convenient lit^ lo bay, from 
hundreds of boats go out to the hexTing 
fi.sUing, which is tho luaiii r.r.pport of its 
population of about 9,0U0. It 14 the 
comity town of Caithnefc. 

WIELICZE^ a Pnmll town in the 
AiLiti-iun jirovinec of Galicia. 8 mUe.-< fium 
Ciacow’. Here is c»ie of the mo.'ifc ixui’or- 
tant and Lzo.duetivft s-::T-nd;ie.s la tho 


WiL. 

w orld. For centuries tlio mines have been 
working, and a visit to its galleries is ono 
of tho eights comprised in a tour of 
Austria. Tho annual output of s.Hlt is 
about 50,000 tons ; population 6,000. 

WIESBADESM, a hundnomo town of 
Germany, 5 miles north of Mainz, and 20 
west of Frankfort. It is ono of the most, 
important watering-places in Furoi'C, 
many Uiousaiida going there annually io 
visit its hot springs, the largest of whidi 
has a temperaturo of nearly 100“ F,, a.u.i 
sends out enormous volumo..4 of vvr.tci-. 
Tho town has mudi to attract vk>uor', 
and tiicre are interesting Ibzmau ri iu.uus 
to be seen ; po{>ulaUoa 80,000. 

WIG. Tlie history of wigs Uxkc? t;3 
back to very ancient tiirie.x. Ttii'y were 
worn by tlxc Egy])tians and A.'vsyrians ua 
well jis by tlxc Greeks and Koman.4. In 
the loth century they became common 
uiiiong ladies of Europe, and in tbe 
next reign men began widely to fl'k,;.* 
them, headed by LuuLs X7I1. and 0.-. 
XIV. of IV.'ince. 'J'hcir tir.e bef.mxi to oe 
oat in the 19th cctatury, and now they nr < 
rarclv u^-ed fLveept by judg*':;, l:>W'ye;-.i, and 
the 8)ieril;cr of the 1 louse of f'ci n.otC', 

WIGHT, I&LE OF. b’ee LVr rf b 

WIGWAM, the name cix.'.!', ly tho 
.•\nierican ludiiins to thdr icnis cf 1 .trk 
<»r skins, {flukes are placed in a ciicle in 
the ground, and bent over so th it tlu-ir 
t'nds croFS nc.ir the top, ;it whicli polni 
they are f;i.-ucnc>l togellicr. TiiC l.arl-, or 
skin coverin..' i^ then laid on so to lc.no 
a hole at tht* top for snmkc to cvsc.i{-e. 

Wir-BEKFORCE, SAMUFE, ft. at ('lap- 
Ii. j:!. lS(jr>, li. 187:5, \\:is ;» son of Wilii-iiu 

i!f '■rr"rre. one of the U: idcrs in the 
:inii-sl.ive-l: ,ule inov' i.’/ id in Jh ■ la'id. 
15. .'Lolit U)' with JZiore lu i; d 

by a l inos tatlmr, lie didin:''ui.sheil tor.. * !f 
in hi.i college c-arecr at (hvford. Kiite? h.;.'’ 
til* Church, he r'> r to lie I'.i.‘!iO)t of Oxu id 
ii. t when the dhr.ct.Hie.-i sfinx'd up by I'.e 
'i r .i-tariaii iiiovi nietit. were at 11, ''-.i' 
i.' ii’ht. d'hc ex.-rni'le he wt a.M ji work:’ 
bi.'hop, and the i; SiUMice lie c.’.- ’tNi 5 l y 
! i.4 rloqueat tc'n.nu; had a f'on.t c Te:’t 
upon the men of his lime, x or tl.c l.,’t 
four yf.'irs o.f Id.; life 1;.. v, Ci-i-o-, c*' 
Winchf.ster. Ho wn.H killed on th.- ..pc: i y 
a fall from f.'s hor.-T. 

\VII.BEHFORCE, ’KILII/iM, ft. K 'N 

(J. Ifttio till* [.'ifit ih.iiui.iou ('•' liic 
^'•nt-trade ntOvmoniH vr..; H'c i-tyn vl 
ti wealthy rner.-hatd of Hull. I- Gy in hf.* 
be cori'eived ;x oh t-: i.d ion (>1 il.e 
tiade viih it;4 aitemi.Uit tm* 

1 ' 0 .^'es.sioii of a l.tr' n fortune en.-bd. .) ). i j 
to d'Wole I.i.s time Jiijd uut ' y t.' i'.: 
aholbio.'-!. I'hoina.s Clark.s<»r, Cra*.,i,;;c 
,-t ;irp, :n)il the t,ML’.kei » f(‘!ier,dly . gv. e 
ihm elVicient tts-i;-ta'u.e, and ifi i'-'o? h*- 
u.id Ibe R.'it-Hfaeiion of .a-eu.-.r a law { a .s, \ 
in Ktoi> the odious tratbe. He tcKiI- i o» ;> 
inlr-jz'd, in the aholition of slaury 
I.ut di< d juHt before Ujc J’.ill waa pa- • 

H e liej 4 in \Vistniin4er Abbey. 

WILD I'OAR, a speeie^ of pig widely 
; disIribuUid in the Old Worid, and once 
i '.’{iiiiiiu'n in Itrit.iin. It is a lan.;e lieivo 
: cn'.nLure, 4 or feet in h ngth, hauntr ': 
i tlie, rcc»vr-.(« of Ihe fi-rest ?, and damp pin* 

' . enri’idiy. It livu , on vre'ctahto \ riKluee, 

■ doing ,'Tf.at h.arm to IJm croj»s and youttg 
j t'.C' In India. 1 car-!', noting 
! .sfn-hi'i;' a fa .o'.ritn aniusetnf t:T with 
j the liui.;li.,h ollicers. 'J'l.e boar's head ns( 1 
; to bo a l.ivourito dir.h at ctTpriouhd 
! b;:”fjneLs. 

WILDF.RICEST. Fee a,iu, 
WILEELMINA, Omen of VuMr-.-V 5« 
the daughter of \Viili:im III. of Iloihit. h 
•*!;oxa she succeeded on the throne*. lief 
! hither, whose solo surviving child she v.un, 
j died in 1890. when she was but ten yeara 
of age. and til) 1898 the kinrdom W'aa 

' under lliG n''*e.n>'v fd Hm 
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and many InteresUn" stories are told of i 
the demotion and firmucaa she showed in 
that trying capacity. In 1901, Queen 
Wilhelmisa married Lenry, Duke of 
Mecklenburg. 

WILHELMSHAVEN, the second naval 
ptntiou o£ Germany, is on the Gulf culled 
il)e Jiiiide. just west of the moutli of the 
>\e3cr. Pounded by King William I. 
f whence its name), in 18C9, it has basins, 
ciCM'ks, and worliKhofKS, as well as nautical 
i'ttij engineering adionls, all constructed 
i\t vast cxi)ense, out of the indenuiity 
cx-ictcd from Prance, 1871 ; population 

L L' 000. 

WILKES, JOKK. h. 1727, d. 1797, 
a wriur end I'olilicinn, by whose resolute 
eoiidnct the freedom of the l’re.‘j.s was 
established. For an arlu'Ie in his paper, 
L. 0 “ Korth Briton,” rellnctiug on the 
'.^ovcxniiient, he was nrrested in 17fi.3 on 
H general warrant. But that 

:ic)i warrants were illcg.'d he refused to 
oUad, and Lord Chief Justice Pratt 
•. i'Tcd bis release, lie was afterwards 
MJiluwcd for ])rintiiigi an iiulccent poem, 
hcit his outlawry was subsequently 
re\ers.rd, and the resolutions that expelled 
him from the riouso of Commons rtiscinded. 
it Ls a pity that his private life docs him 
b.'ss credit than bis puldic services. 

WILKIE. SIR DAVID, 6. 1785. in 
' ifashiie, d. 18d 1, was the son of u Scottish 
yjjilstcr. He studied his art in Edinburgh, 
i, i;t .soon proc(?edLd to London, vviunx* he 


GBNEEAL INFORMATION. 

WaUAU Hng of Engtand 

(18:10-1837), the ” sailor kmg, was the 
third sou of George III. Me seized for 
some years in the navy, but after attaming 
the rank of captam was never again afloat. 
His reign saw some most important 
measures passed, tiic lleform Act in 1832, 
and the Acta for abolishing slavery in 
our colonifs (1833), for refonn of the 
Boor Laws (1834), nnd for Municipal 
Reform (1835). In his reign also was 
laid the foundation of our railway system, 
lie died at Windsor after having shown 
serious signs of lapsing into insanity. ^ 

WIUAAM L, Beveuth king of Prussia, 
and first German Kmporor, 5. 1797, d. 
1888. lie saw and took part in more 
stirring events than almost any man of 
hi.s time. He had an active share in the 
last campaigns against Bonaparte, and 
took a great part in (luelling the revolu- 
tionary movement of 1818-9 in Prussia. 1 
In 18t)l he became king of Prussia, and j 
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ary Society. Uc had great success among 
the natives of the Society Islands, in Uie 
South Pacific, not only imparting Christi- 
anity, but a genuine love of civilisation, 
lu 1834 he visited England, where the 
account he gave of his labours eitcited 
great interest. Returning to his labours, 
he was cruelly murdered by the natives 
of the New Hebrides. 

WILLOUGEBY, SIR HUGH, the lea Icr 
in an expedition whi< h ru^ulted i.T our 
first intercourse v.itii lUay-ia tlirongh the 
port of Archari-Tcl, ou the V. hitc Sea. Do 
was sent, in 1553, hy some Lotidon Mer- 
chants, on a voyage of dlicovery, but a 
slorm separated the ships, ai.d Wiilougliby 
and his men were c.ist a-il-ore in Lapland. 
Here they perLshod, but their remain-i were 
fournl, togfdher with \S'ilIoughby‘.-i journal. 

WILL-0* THE- WISP, I-nu 

Fafuus. which sec. 

WILLOW, a tree or shrub belor.gi."" to 
the order of catkin-bearing plant. 


namo of osiers^ are mucli u.?ed in ba-ket- 
rnuking, and vast quantities are rro'.n in 


king ot Prussia, ana j toe orucr oi caiKin-ocurui- 'Xajro 
immediately set himself to consolidate j are many species, r.nx t of them valuah.e 
his power. Dis succ(\<.scs against E'en- j for their tinil>er, their branches, or Uuur 
mark in 18Gi, Austria in ISGG, and in the i bark. U'he largest may attain a hcqrht 
great Franeo- Prussian War of 1870-71, of about 60 feet, l\ iliow.s, uodc-r the 
placed him ou a pinnacle of popularity Giat 

culminated in his being oll'ered, nnd _ 

accepting, the crown as German Emperor. IJolland for thi^ p’.iri>ose. 

Prince Bismarck, who had aided him in [ WILLS, WILLIilM JCHS, Ja 187), 
his Kchemes. .e«‘eivod ti»o fitting reward ! d. IMJl, Australian explc.cr, was trai.,r i 
of his Bervices, nnd conthnieil to be lus | for the nnaiical profe.:ai.")!i, but onugrateu 
prineipnl adviser until his death. in 1852 to Anstnilia. Here he becarae a 

^ ^ WILLIAM II., fa 1S59, ninth king of surveyor, and in 18G0 lock part in an 

•• orod a great success in ttie’ Academy j Prusoia, and tJiinl German Emperor, is eapefiition to cross the Continent Rani 

bxbibiticn of 180G with his ” Village | the son of the Emperor E-ederick am) j Melbou'-ne to the Culf cf Carpentiuda. 

J ’cliticiun.s,” 
that sueew'f 

“ C<?r<J ] , . , 

m;ude.rj)iw’e, tb.e ” Chchca J'eusioucra.” to rule as well as reign. The dismissal of j V/ihSON, JOHN y-’lirHlopher North), 
Gi.i latcT efl'ortH were of a more ambitious Bi.sm.irck was a sign of the new era. la 5. t/. vv-,s the eb‘.e-,t. .sun cf a 

■ ntd, but do r.ot add to Ids n-putation. everything he procluinH the cioetrine that wcelG.y manufacturer of Paishy. Edil- 

;ic died at sea, in i tlurning frmji a lour he is the embodiment of the Mate, a ;d as oati. d jit lEasgow and Oaford Univc.'‘.siliG3, 

.'1 I’aleslinn and the ICru-t. ; sticli bis ill mu.st be obeyed. E.h deter- j.*. y^as a grand example of tbc “mens 

WILLIAM L, Kin.; of England (lOGG-87) j rnina Lion to main Germany a naval power, U-.- a in corpore sauo,” so often pr.alsed, 

named the Gomiueror, was the son ol ’ -nd to promote colonial expansion uro vrell j I, iir t.oo SfMum set”.. The io.-s of his 

ihjbcrt HI. of Noriuaiuly ;ind a tanner’s known. Ue it a born vtihT of men, isi»b ; fortuim, ai'u.r he bad rnar.’-itd and eettlcd 

' . tughtcr. On the death of his father !,<• 1 gree.t i:. dural I'dts, incp' i.ng that of pnnv!», turned birr. • literature, and for 

; reeded to the diicby, and in lOGG oratory.^ insny yctu's be w.' ; the main support of 

vaded England, to seize tlic crown from ; WILTIAI*! IT.” uil.'lilliT, h. 1.533, d. f.)-.ck wood's H.i;/. ills ** Noetca 


.un.s,” From this time be produced ! brinccss Victoria of England. Comit'.g i With only three companions he rcacl.td 
icewsion of honu'ly pictures, the [ to the throne in 1HS8, jiftcr the short reign ■ tlic Gulf, but perNhed >>. li. n half the rct.::u 
Players,” etc., which h ad ijp to hie of his father, he soon showed hi.s intt ;.:ioii 1 journey was accoinplL-;!' -J. 



cd at )V e..U'..iiistci' on ClirL-tui;);> I nnowled.-e of thi 
b-.v, 106G. After putting down a serh’.s <if 
v. hellion?, be ruled I’.r.glitm] with gi'cai 
'.‘.'•'rmess and poliEcrd wi.- loni. 

WlLUm II.. of England (1087 LKHm, 
f . cnil sou C'f {!;e Gomiueror, bad no c.i.' V 

k to Bccnro the crown bH father lud , V7iLLlAM OF HALMESBURY, r-n 
t'^t. lum. lie liad to appeal to t’ne Lngh u ihudl-h hklorian who h\ed in tb.e lh>l 
ti-r help ere be could crush the resistance J of the I2ih century. Ills thi« f work, 
i. t the Konnan barons, who kiiOW' In.; | Dm “ i:c.sla Reguni Anchtrum,” is a 



, v.ilualilc aiaiiiiUt of Tlngli h uiTair? from 


tbe laudmg of the Saxon'- tole.s own ih'io, 1 imre ; the Roirian? improved it *, the v csi 
i;e wrote other :..'-torical and l'a..:vapldcal \ Sa'.rj;.- nrule it the capital of tbuir V.lin:- 
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II .d.ihr.ai. 

WILLIAMS. SIR CKORGE. 

l.i‘v>5; w.i- e..i:ea;ed ai j'i\ _i 


^oe 


;n.fi.-;tcrful character. William, with ail 
bis vices, was a bravo warrior, prompt 
:,nd rapid in action. He tomiuered 
'■’nniberland from the Ecobs, and made 
lord over a great part of W'n.les. 

He was accidentally e'eot dead wluJst 
i.’iiiiirig in ti;v New J\'r- -t, 

WILLIAM 11 !„ Jvi; ' of E n d uid 
(IGMJ-ri02), Prim-e of (U aiigo ia I loll. ml, 
was nejdiew end ^ondn-law of James IE, 
whom heriieceodt d. ,lle(Mm(?lo l.nglautl , Gbt.j'.'isyar.l. 1 
in 1()88, wiUi a force < ' to lieliver ! tv.en.tv. Ho (h 

England from the tyiui.uy of laT killer, i u> the reb:ious 
James jl. Inscribed on the il.-g cf ' ieUow-cnu'’. ' 

W'il’iam’ti t-lilps wore (lie words, '•The 
Prott'stant Religion and the Liberties of 
England.” On Uuj of J ami’s, the 

crown was oonforred on William and .M ;r • 
wife, jointly. After estublldueg hi-- 

Scotland and Ireland, be made j iK’iation. in ]<;M. he w*.^ k:'.: ’hto? 

WILLIAMS, JOHN, 5. IRnb d. 1839. 

A2 Wttrt at Uie age of i rji’vionary ami ir.arlyr, coiuinem’cd his 

■tiioR accicleut while ean-er of dexoCon at the age of iwentv 

■nowg to Hampton Court Park, 1702. I under the au.-x.Uc? of Lhe LoigJcn 


WIKCEEhTER, one cf The m..-L ir.ter- 
rsting to.viw iu tin- kinedem fro'u .an 
bi>torical point of xiew, stands on the 
I'o-hen, ubuut 1-t niiba north of South- 
ampton. ’■J'he P.riioiis iun.l a scttiCLiCnt 


’ dom. Tl\e l.>rautbui cn.tl-.edral l> an 
\ ei'hcnjc of early Englisb b.;.-t,'ry, corlaLa- 
; ii'vg the remau;.-^ of fmnv ^a\l'.h kia..-, of 
. 1^21. d. I, Williiun Paifu.-. and cf ri'.nv b.Hicvf-s u.nd 

■n .'rtiu.'ob ' Ot lebrated pen ons. ll.e i> a... 

i ’.nd outero.l tbc v.c'd-knov. a bu.-ii'.cn. cd witlj ila grand ball, .al.-.o ckt 
liiPh-’ock, Eo.ov*. A Go., 8t. I'aul's The college, foumbd ly 
at I' 1'^ a.-e it ; Wykeham, w.t- ;u*l 

t» .1 { f\c> ing t-oc.r- ! provides educat;.' 1 for -bV' i 

. 1 .-C' y.i'U.'it' cf bis . away l-s the hn.-i ,t.'d id v ■ ■■ 

< 'ut c't ti.i '.v n.cctii",; 

r.'.ig lie 
t.' ti. Ho 
•httr ui.d 
F it'. bcxTlv 
the 


1.'. ’.:u of 


A n; 


I for met.;. I 
i Yonn.’ Mm's ( hri.-iian 
married Mr. liiu bcivk'.s t'..,’. 

; tut imc a p.tnner in tb.o urm, ’ 
;d Wjlliam-.” At U.c Jnl i 


front Stet'bcn’& ijme. 

WINDMILL, A rnV b-: 

prcss'are of tite wmd ja- jc. *.H e i c. ic-r 
performing ineclmniral t'.-ck, s.:ch &*« 
!;riudir.g, ptunj'i;. .vni . .tv lu'..'. U be w bid 
rives a cirottiar tn .D'Vi to four van.ca 
radi.Dir.g from the ” wiud-slmi which, 
by bevelled co,’-w lu-i hs, tranafens Use 
rotary movemctit to a vortUxtl shaft In U»o 
tow ex of tlie mill. Tho "cAp” whicti 
carnefl the liiQd-Kimft ii ixc« to movo 



(3EJJERAt INFORMAlFUSlf. 

Of 70,000. With all the applittiioes of a 

” WTONIplb, LAKE, to tlw north of 
Winnipeg, has an iirtja of 8,600 eqnare 
miles, about the size of Wales. Bj the 
Red River, tlie Winnipeg, tlie Saskat- 
chewan, and otiier rivers, it collects a vast 
quantity of water, which it di/»chareres into 
Hudson liay by tlie Nelson River. 

WINNIPEG, RIVER has Its origin in 
tlie low hiJls nortii-west of Lalce Superior, 
and flows, under the iinmm of Seine aiiJ 
Rainy Itiver, westward to tlie Lake of tljo 
Woods, lienee it flows aa tlie River 
Winnipeg into tlie lake of that name. 


ircnmA ^ocfoontally eo that the sails may 
> wdnA, tl^ adjustment being 

Aiilomatically regulated by a secondary 
set of smaU vanes placed opposite and at 
tight angles to the sweep of the chief 
wugieB. By diecldng the revolution of the 
. eittiGl ranes by worm-screw’s, the ** cap *’ 
is made to veer to meet the wind. The 
sails are skew’cd so as to take a rotary 
motion oven from a face wind, and their 
irame-work is covered with canvas which 
has to be reefed according to tiie strength 
of the wind. In the Netherlands they 
are used for tlie ceaseless work of pumping 
and raising water, but in England they 
have been replaced by the steam-engine. 

It is probable tint they nn.v I-»e used 
extensively in the future for eltvtric 
accumulators. . l 

WINDS am atmospheric currents caused | 
by inequalities in the (h’lKity of the j 
air. They arc usually diu’ to tije How j 
of cold, dorse air towards hcriti l a 'Cafl. i 
Thus, sca-brcf:;€s blow towards the land 
during the day because, the laiid being j 
warmer than the sea, tlie land-air is less : 
dense than tliC s.oa-air. i\t r.icht the laiiti j 
cools quickly end a lamhbrft':e sets in i 
tow'ards tiio !:ea. The same action is peon ■ 
on a larger scale in the nonsuons which 

blow over Fouihern Asia from April to . q* ge.>.;j,i » y,,, 
Octolier as raui-bcarin^ foutli-wr.- t winds. | intervewng wires. To M. .Marconi 

" - * bclon;-rs liie credit of having been tlio Jirh 

to see how to ajiply LUc isolated disco verie,.- 
of, among others, such men os I’-aradny, 
Hertz. Trcece, and liO ive to the pcrftvtioa 
of “13' .! a system. 1'^ working depends 
the f<>i;in\i;ig priuc:{-i''S. Any sli.irp 






to send messages from 2,000 to 

miles. * - , 

WISEABT. GEORGE, a Soottlob ro* 
former and martyr of the Kith coututy. 
lie travelled a good deal on the Continent 
and in England, where he gained the 
fax’our of Henry VIII. Returning to 
i.-cothind in If)!-!, he rouse:! iho ungor of 
Cardin.'il r.eaton by liLs serTnouK against 
Rofuan rutholio corruption. Rut on hu 
trial for henvy, he was condemned and 
burnt at fit. Andrcw.vi. lalt]. 

WITCECR.\FT, the suopo-u l nrfc of 
prodiii.ing siipcruHtural eil'ceU c<f a 
niH/ignant n-.tiirc by the ngc.icy of nil 
a course much interrupted by cascades I spirit.s. Kdict in the rcc.hty of this powo»' 
and falls. !■» very nncierit and wiw’e-Kpreud. and 

WIRE, nu’b'ti into a tliroad. j .•'•till pnonlcnt anion t the iiuiorsmt. of 

Tl't* metal must be boih ductile ami ( r .o>t countrifjs. During Die Middle 
tenacious, which limits the number of ; it was considered a p'u rcd duty to rid the 
those availible. The mct.nl Is rolled into J 1 ind of v. ithes. It is computed (hit 
sheets, which are cut Into strips of f inch i b'ctwiTn 1 when innocent \ I Jl. iv ;m'.{ 
in W'idth, and then uraw’u through lioUr | his 1 u'l nulhoriHirvr the In(iui.sitio:i t.» 
of the reqoifo.l sise. The various sizes j p-unish flii.j crime, itfci I r.Sl’. no lov- t* iu 
are pencruliy denote:! by numbers, accord- : O K) woin.'ui ni!Te:cd dc.ith on the 

ing to tiio standjird of the Kinnin'rlmm | nvithirnt as wit' ISp:. .Ncr wiw Ercrlaiul 
wire gauge (R.W.t'J.k AV ice “ rones’’ ar. | free from this of wit. '■•T.iH. and 

now l.irgcly used where the strain is co:i- i the cnc ! treatment of sur.pectf .1 women. 


tiauoi's and serore. 

WIRIiXESS TELEGRAPHY, a riethn.i 


i.- in ire uortaera j .* 1 .;^. disdi.arge, as that of a Ley '.'.in 
. 'itii-casttny^ ^in the ^ p, indioa coil, tw*ts up rlei'tri ’ 

h it for oO north j ^vaves in the surroumllng media. '1'! 


Again, th'" J -ch tempernturr of the troph 
causes tho cou.'-'r'^r.t winds tno'.\n as tlie 
T;*.e Mow towari* the 
equator from t; roriii an i but 

the rotation of t'.-' c irtii Ir. iu v. c-t to 
east deflects the:.;, so ti. y o vur as 
north-e-'i.'i't.'^rly v 
bemisphoro 'and 
Bouihcrii. 1 i ty 
and south of tlie equator, and theh 
regularity in the Atlaiuio and Paoilic ' 
Oceans is of great assistance in the ' 
navigation of eoliiiig vcss':l>. The dry, ,■ 
ciif-res^ive easi^uind that visits tlc“C' ; 
ishiiidgs in Aipril tind .May Is p.trt cf a cold 
ci;r;cnt tliAT comes fr.'^in the frozen plains 
of Lortiern Kuropc- towards tlie warmer ; 
south, Kai.y winJ.s, such as the sinooniy i 
tirocrOy har,>'iiUau, sr.; local and depend , 
ou local coudu; A llgU hrtcie haa ; 
a vtloii'.y of abmit I."! niiles an Lour, i 
a witiJ of ‘JU miles would be tenned by 1 
sailors a stcadj bra:', 40 tniir? v.onld | 
constitute a galr, 60 hxilcs a s'orrn, and 
anything more severe than 80 miles would 
be an irre“i.“tihle hurririne. 

WINDSOR, a town in Dcikshirc, on the 
Thames, il miles west of Lorido.!. it 
derives its importance chiefly fiom tlic 


wave.^ travel to great diit;i:ii:cs and at ;gi 
enormoms si-cevl, and set up electric 


vicinity of the Cu.-i;:', which ha.y been i er.taLli- hmnnt, iu 1S'.‘S, of wireless 
a ro’, id reudchC'C uo.T, Norman times. ' oe j between tim North Fora- 

«aik3BUi~-Ji.aingu.(- castle are ^^.1 the Hast fiooiam LfchW.ip, 
lot the-..*- rauly, and have a collcctiyc ' follc«'i:« il.-ircl. me«iH,-ra 


Lar.'-'ii ;I'ire seem-’ to h ive l.ron one of the 
fivo'jcitc h.nmm of ir<. Ium, Ai:;.swor-(li's 
** Lnnc.i-' iiTt; Witcht.s ’’ gives a \Mid 
pL’tnrc of the. liol l they had on tlic popuiar 
j i;ariii..L •> 1 — l.iit civupii'i .“l/tivd 

i'i f jy !;.c supt'r.-t*: '.MS belief, .'lU'! ir ah 
'Mr.ic faiiidrc'D ivrc pir to deilh. mi**.:;/ 
in the I7th cont.irv. 'J'bt: I.i 1 tri;l tr 
rgi.rl.'tnd was that ol a woman < o: v; f u 
it Hcrcforvl, In I7l‘j!, but not cvc. atcti. 

WriEN^AGEMOT, th*' great cored of 
I’.'.’ in r’lison It ct,'.. i,- Le i 

t'f tic* km.* un<! the »:re:it !ud'!*.*s ia'. I 
< rirchnizn. d tie ctuiimon j.oupio w.ie 
Kllrwcd to bo, prc.iont, an-J to o;.p:(‘.!,-< 
■iisian •uncos in o-rer ooias upon vsnam ■ t-oproval or di.-:ijiprov;d of tlo; spec. ’ ■* 
they impinge, p"'-*'' hiiiig boslies are ! i, / t.hclr ei.ouis. 'I ho V* itun. or Wi^i-nr 
capable of vibratinr at the Siviuo ra‘c. ■ • i%.; t:, - r ; udvi:'*-*. but the -hici m.» 

Th" disturbances i»i thc^,e hcKlies may b« ; ; ,v w iih iui i. When Uic V ing ili**d, tl.. 
in.ci? evi lent to the scii'f'S by thc'cni- ; Ait.m c.io,-c his succe-H^ir witho'it 
ployuicnt of certain delicate instninienU:. I nccr,‘. irily h.ivi*-, • n* ' ird to heredP-iry 
TiiUa, in actual practic’C, the powerful *, dairres. 

eb. -trie dl«chargfsi from the ** Ti .nn- VvtTTf.N'LERri, a t v*T. of .*h'»\o:i7. on 
miJer ” set up electric v.a'.es that travel | the Ikui, oq mih . s.aitn-w:, t ol 
in all directions. In the ** Rec<iw''r " j it i- cl. ci'v inr ■ n** b '.ving I" 
a d^»licr.te piece cf appar.itus kriO‘''U as j Hr,' i)i:va-pia.'.‘ of li ^ 1 '.' forr.j't'oii oa • 
Ihc “ roiicrer ” betrays tho proHCJi -o of I Contiuent. ’i'he ('hm- ii when; c 
thcy.c waves by permitthi-i' to piuM tlirou'.h I naih-td )au fjinio is chal;.”i-'c on th" Lt. u 
it a current of electricity to the flow of ; wa-i rc.torc.l in l -'u:’, a".*! rc-opemed v im. 

.'h it oflered effci'tjxe re-lstauce m j riuich <\.rr!Ti .ny. 
long a- it was onaffected by the ' !• '’’ri'V'.l ( V/iXVv AToHSTlA^iD, a Mv ridg'* of 
disl-uid-aru GS. T'.u; Cr-t p.-'actic.tl i Lifls exutnlK)-- ul'uui Mib-i from < .-11 
application of the ilnrcoui syswm was j t-MVfMt., irt tho soubi-we^r. (*! the ' 1 . i 

TO !irc llif! fume. ’< goLi-hei .•••!.! a! th'» 
gcr.n end of the ibind is .loiirin/ic..')m"g. 
i}cn*im« of coM were fu.mJ lure iii 


area of on 11 DO srjuare mika. Acrotw the 
river is the celebrated Eton College, and 
6 miles south the teauliiul lake called 
Virginia Water. 

WINE. See. Ifcd Diet. 

WIKKELRIED, ARNOLD VON, one of 
Gie great heroes of the struggle for Swiss 
indq.)endcnce. At the decisive bottle of 
Sempach, near Lucerne, in 138G, the 
Aus^ams formed a dease ma.sH of etecl, 
which the utmost elTortc of tho Swiss 
mea to penetrate. At last Winkelried 
liudied forward, grasped as many of tiie 
Aostrian spears as he could, and boro 
raem to tlie ground by sheer weight, thus 
making a path for his comrades over LU 
pleroed body. 

WZNNIKQTON-INGRAM. Sec Ingrom, 

Winnington. 

WINNIPEG, the capital of Manitoba, 
n province of the Dominion of Canada, 
vtflmds at the confluence of the Assiniboino 
and the Red River. Its history begins 
only in 187^, but so rapid has been its 
growth that it liad, in 1S06, a popolation 


were e.xchajtge-l between Lnglan*! and 
France. Bince that date great advarc'cs 
have been ma-le. In IbOl the firnt 
wirelef-:.H messuve was sent a»'3\f'« ti.D 
Mlantic, from Pcldha, C'omw'ali, to Bt. 
John’s, I\V.vfouullau<l. The Mar.oui 
system has been a lop-ted by the iJrili.^h 
and Italian iiavicj, ;in.l instnlhitiona have 
been set u[* f>:t .n;! o.ir battleships and on 
mruiy cruisers. During the Ruriao-Japan- 
ese War tho Jap inc^a vcs.'-els employed it 
with great uvivar;tuge. It w fitted to 
many of Uie large 7\tlantic Uncra. Ky Its 
aid, such veaseLs are able to keep touch 
with one side or the other throughout, tiie 
voyage, and the large (Junardera l:«uc 
a daily newspaper. I’hc United States 
Navy Hoard have adopted the system 
invented by Dr. dc Forest, and are 
instrilliug it on all their battleships and 
cruisers. Many stations for working this 
system have been built along tho Atlantic 
coast and on tlie shores of Uio great Lakes, 
and the company Is erecting at Panama 
a mast that it ie estimated iriil bo able 


a’fi t'.ir- \va;i “ pr«K'i:i;m'' i ” 

a go'1-iicld in If'SG. 

WIZARD OF THE NORTH, THE. 

A n uiic given to .Sir WuLcr 

V/OAI), a kind of plant Lri{trudng fc. 
tliR ordf r cruciftra^. oiuv imn’h ctilfi ,iiU:d 
for liv.' l.'lue dye ohta ' m'*! from it/-- ’.c t-.f-.. 
The ext'Tided use cf i;; i:. o l» tri rndt; Di - 
plant CO almost out of culfivutcci. D 
«tlppf'.-cd to he the Vi‘r>r.i v itli wh rq. th-; 
Hritoim Ftairgyl tii^dr bo :.!.-.. iiC<v>rxhn,; to 
ax.-ctanit 

Y/Or.EN, or ODIN, in .Scsun-Uuaviin 
mythology, th?* ruler of h.cavcu and 
the por.rce of ail niovcmcnt ni* i aetb ity, 
and the hr-ntow.r of rc 'iirdA 1 poni'!.- 
monls. I'rom his piiLa'c go Cady Jil' tv.o 
black ravens Hitginn (Tuoudl) aai 
Aluniyiii (Meinorv*), to hrirn ulcit iji tMiv: 
in the world, and to his l ourl in VaihulU 
go llic spiritH of bravo mc;i dcuMi to 
revel in tho feaat and the tlgut for evex'* 
more. 

WOLCOT, JOHN O' litnr rindfir), Si. neat 
Kinjwbridgc, Dovon, 1733, d. 13H); »» 
Eagiish 6aliri<it. In early Uk Lo jwiftCtlaeG 
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«8 a pl^dan in Jamaica. On returning 
to Bngland bo was ordained in the Ohurch 
of England^ 1769, but resumed practice as 
a physician. About 1780 he settled in 
London, and became noted for his coarse 
but witty satires ou Gteoi^e III. 

WOliF, DELE, an animal akin to the do", 
widely spread In Europe, Asia, and North 
America. It ceased to exist in England 
in the 16th century, and in ScoUand and 
Ireland about a century later. This 
animal is still common in Russia, and in 
ccrtfiin districts of Germany and Hungary. 
In Nortti Americta it ranges from Green- 
land to Mexiex), but is not found in South 
America. Its appearance varies con- 
siderably in dilTcrent countries, but 
«\'cry'»'tier<* its habits are the same, every- 
where it u. known for its havoc among 
flocks of sheep. In winter, wolves gdthcr 
in large packs, and dare to attack horses' 
an.] men. In Russia, as many as i:00 
deaths in a year are set tiown to theJr 
«‘./'ount, and the damage to live stock 
»J»}>I 0 .l(^^les one million sterling annually. 

_ WOLFE, JAS^ES, h. at Westorham, 
Kent, 1727, d. 176?* commanded thc- 
.I'.jigiish at the taking of Quebec. Joining 
Gn* army at tiie age of fifteen, he served at 
the battle of Deltingen, in 1743. Jie took 
j'tvrt in mrwtof the operations of succeeding 
yeurs, and his merit was soon brought to 
vhc notice of i'itt wlien he was looking out 
for SMc'c* one to take coiumitad aguim-t 
\\:e ]■'. r.clt in Nt-vlh Arnciic-a. In com- 
nmnd of about m. u, he was sc!it to 
tcin* bt c, hni Uio \ ijiiaiice of Moutcaha I 
icug foiled all his ciiorto. At le:j,,'th the 
nngnvrded path Ici'lhiir Lorn the ri'verV 
bank up to tiio Tlaitis of Abr.iham was 
revealed to hi:n, unJ Ici sncccdr-d one 
nifrlit in petting his uwn up nnaolicvod 
by the i'rerich, I’lio tie\t morning saw 
tl;o dt'Vbsive hat tie foiight, the two 
f'cner.ils killed, and tlie cause of France 
in Camilla licpcIescJy lost, Wolfa’s bo b 
wa''» iiitci jcd i'> Gna'i) iv.ch Cluir b, an 1 j 
a monumciit erected to his mciucry in i 
West J, tin, '•{e.r Al'bey. 

WOLF. PRAIRiE. Coyote, a i 
ki. d of wolf found in Mc;dco uml T'-vas. j 
It is extremely cunning and can only be , 
destroyed by poisoiied bait. Its fsir is i 
heavy, it feeds on any bind of a im .1 j 
oITaJ, liiid it howls moat annoy njgly , 
bt tn ;bt. ' . 

W^CLLASTON, WILLIAM HYDE, o. at 
Ea.-t iXTcham, Norfolk. 17f)»J, d. i82i<, 
one of Knglaiul’s meat scientists, was 
educated for the nuidical profession, but 
relimpiished it for the paths of soicntitic 
invodi'gutUm. lie made poir.e most 
ijn 7 >ort-uiii discoverie.^, the chief beimr Ids 
pr«<'es« for obtidning platinum fr,om the 
natix'e ore. H(? also discovered two new 
metals, palladium and rhodium, and 
added to the existin'.' knowledge in almost 
every t>niT,cU of s- unce. 

WOLSELEY (G.iract Jo epb), V13- 
fJOXJNT, b. at b'ublin, ISoJ. entncil 
the umi^ in lKr.2, and potm saw avViNe 
fiorviee In lUirma, and served thro-.gh 
the t>iritcan War, the Indian ilutinv, 
and tlip China War of 1S60 The 


general. iFbat be toiled to tweao Qordoa 
from Kbortoum wa« not bis fault, and 
the Government rec<H?nise^ thui by 
making him a Viscount for his sorvic^ In 
the expedition. Hla serriccs as military 
adviser and reforms* have been great, 
WOLSEY, THOMAS, b. at Ipswich, 
1471, d. 1530, took his degree of H.A. at 
the age of fifteen at Magdalen College, 
Oxford, became a Fellow of his College, 
and in 1506 became chaplain and eocretary 
to Fox, Bishop of Winchester. He visited 
the Low Countries on a diplomatic errand 
in 1508, and was rewarded witli the 
deanery of Lincoln. He became ttie chief 
adviser of Henry VIII.. and in 1514 was 
n.ado Archbishop of York. In 1515 1)0 
v.iis appointed Chancellor and made 
('ardinal. It is said that be aimed at tlie 
Papacy, and that he missed it narrowly 
on two occasions. His foreign policy 
pave England a high place in European 
affairs ; at home he fostered a royal 
despotism. Ho dissolved the smaller 
monasteries, but founded Christ Church, 
Oxford, as a seat of the “ new learning.** 
Ills reluctance to further the king’s designs 
to ]*rooure a divorce from Catharine of 
A rugori, led to his lo.ss of the roy ai favour. 
IJe Wiis stripped of his po.sses.sions, and 
ordered lo retire to his northern diocci-e. 
Tlicre he was arrested on a charge of trea- 
son, biP died at J^cicester on his way to 
T.ondon, 1530. 

V/OLVERHAtuPTON, the chief toun 
of (he Rlack (k.>un<ry,’* is on the ?outb 
^t.uToriLhire ctal-iaJd, 13 miles N.W. of 
{iirminph.'im. :i;ul small iron-ware 

P')f)Us. thi-pldo. ni.'l piping arc the chief 
inuiinf irT,nrc3 ; popul.iUon 1)8,000. 

WOLVERINE, TEE, or imerican 
glutton, is a fur-bearing animal lound iu 
Uie mountainous and northern parts of 
North America. It is gluttonous, fierce, 
and cunning, and interferes with the 
ordinary snares of the wrappers, without 
bciri'g trapped itself. It i-« from 2 to 3 feeb 
in I'neth, ar i has a valuable pelt. 

WOOD (Field-Marshal), SIR EVELYN. 

1838. at Cre'>sing. K.ssev, joined the 
niny at fouri-eon. and .-erved witVi di.<- 
tlficiion in Die Naval brigade in the 
(diMica. Ho tlien joined the army, and 
' -I'lw mucli service during tiie Indian 
Muriny. gaining the V.O. He did good 
work in the A.sli.anti War, 1871, the 
y.iilu War of 187'J, and the 'J'ransvaal 
War of 1S80-S). Fince then lie hao held 
liLdi commatid in F.f'v)'! and at home. 

WOOD, MRS. HENRY, 5. at Worcester, 
1"U, d. 1887, a popular novelist, among 
vvtiose numerous works “ Ea.st Lyiiue,’* i 
“ 'J’he Chauniugs,” and “ Oswald Cray,” i 
are perhaps the best known. She lived 
for many years in France, with lier 
I husband,” a shipping merchant, and com- 
menced to write in London after hi* death, 
licr books never fail to be lovumonplucc 
and sensntion'al, . but they afford real 
cniovnient to a large class of rcrnlers. 

WOODCOCK, a l>ird aUied to ilic sniy^'S, 
belonging lo the group of wa-iing birds, 
j In the daytime it bid's in the br oh wood, 
and at night feeds in the marshes. 


6r<t>piiiited boolci, and formed an !nte$pra1 
part of the blocks of type before movolde 
type wae introduocl. Diirer advanced 
the art of engraving in the !Gth century, 
and the genius of Bewiok at the beginning 
of the 19th ceutnry gave it a great impetus, 

WOODS AND FORESTS, EIS 
MAJESTY^S. '.I'iic land.s reserved to ttio 
crown at the Conquest had for a long 
time to provide for ail tlie ordinary 
expenditure of the Government. But a.s 
Parliament assumed more and more 
responsibility for tlie expen«e.H of ad- 
ministration, it w;i3 hit t i;it it should 
fully control all revenue. Hence, in 1810, 
the crown surrendered all control of the 
remaining crown profierty in return for 
a fixed income, and Uicse estates wero 
placed in tiie mariHgement of a board of 
Commissioners. The annual revenue from 
this .source is about £470.000. 

WOODSTOCI^ a small town near 
Oxford, adjoining lilciiheiin Park, the 
seat of the Duke of Marlborougti. The 
Blenheim estate was granted, in 1705, to 
the first Duke, as a reward for Lis services 
to the nation, and to commemorate his 
victory at Blenheim, 1704. Tiie title of 
Scott’s Cavalier romance of “ Woodstock ’* 
l3 taken from this town. 

WOODVILLE, ELIZABETH, h. 1437 
d. 1492, daugliter of Sir Richard Woodvillo. 
Left a widow by Sir John Grey, she was 
peoretly married to Edward IV., and 
became t he mother of ttic ** Two Princes ** 
til at perished in the To;\ er, and of Eliza- 
beih, who was married to Henry VII. 
it was Edward's marriaee with Elizabeth 
\Von,ivilicihatc>ui.sed the Karl of Wcirvviet, 

" 'riie King-Maker,** to make war upon 
Ills .‘•'over-'ign. 

WOOL, the m'.> t valuable of clothing 
niHtcri.ils for use in cold or temperate 
cli mates, is not from the Qccce of the 
sheep. It differs from hair or fur in the 
possession of rough, surface scales which 
give it its "felting” or binding property. 
The lustre of ccrtiiiu wools, such as mohair 
and alp; a, is due to the comparativo 
smoothness of tb fibre. The Anstraliaa 
lU'Tiuos, anil the wools of New ZK?alaiid 
and G 2 Cape, supply most of the raw 
material for the good " woollens’* manu- 
LicTurcd in Yorkshire. English wools, 
on the other hand, are used for ST'oeird 
purpo.'t‘3 : Southdown for flannel, Lincoln 
and I.f'icester for dressy cloth.H of smooth 
tc.xtnre, and Cheviot for the stoat" Chev- 
iot” cloth. Minujv and shoddy iiro wool 
substitnU .3 obtairicd by grimliag up 
clip]»ing3, old cloth, old stockings, and 
blajiketa. Tiicy arc ased lo mix witli new 
wool to chciguni the material, 
i WOOLSACK, the seat of the Lord 
1 v’hancellor of Eu'..d\nd in thCjHouae of 
1 r.ords, is a kind of red, wooi^sUionod 
'oTtoiann, whl.h is placed ii**oro U»o 
. lhvc.no. Tt'.e Lc.rd ('V.anceUor, seated o.x 
I th.! V, ooLuck, uchj a;4 speaker to tha 

! "'^.'OCLYOCvI, a towv.Anp 9 miles below 
; Lomlon I'-n.V't', Is now a snla’.rb of London. 
.The chief port of the boro'ic'n is on the 
: i >oin.h bank of the ri\eT, but Noith Wool- 


next ten yearn saw him in r.T;.uId i m-ds on the ground in the woo-is and is j wich on the F.-sev is : ro ' iuc rapidly, 
whore hts orgHnizatioii of tiio Red River ! known to e;irry its young lo tb** in -r^bc-. /Ihe imporuoiee of ihe town due princi- 
CxpcdlHon brmnrbt him credit, i'nt the ' to fee-.l at ni‘:hl. and lo I ring ba.k p.vlly to the Kov;d .XweTid. a Ibn-ernnient 

Ashanti expedition of 1873 set the -eal on i Ik f we davlig'd. , cuto factory, v. hivh u< i dly enn loys over 

his fame, for the clockwork prmriou of | WOOD-ENGRAVING, the nrt of craving i Ik'.oo.) men. Th" pubhc are a-.nU'ied to 
the movements that enabled him lo land j “bdo.'k-*” of Iiox->vck)1 so as to (onu dies • the Ord.n c. ee l\i< tories an 1 t'.-dnanoo 
his men on Uie Gold Coast, march inland 1 for the reproduction of pictures, Tb.e , rhc.rc Dep.M. on t^vc> <i.iys in the voek, by 

to Kuiuasi, beat the fo«*, and again embark I rcijuired drawing is done upon the bUx k, j ordurs winch m.iy lio ohhunc i from iLo 

within tbo short time avail.ible, was i Hud the wood Is cut aw.iy .'O as to leave : Wiir cff'.ice, 'i h. ;e are sho o.viensivo 

marvellous. His brilliant operHi)on.s in j all the lines of the drawitig in roUef, 1 or ; 1 .wrack.- for tlii; Ihr.-.d .Srull'rv and the 

I5gyi)t against Arabl Pasha in 1882. i a large engraving, sever..! Mc' ks arc u.^cd j A rniy Service ( t rps. Wooluich Is ona 

ending in the famous moonlight charge au^i afterwards joiiunl. The utmod skill of the ehiif cci.he- !nh;:iiry e.iucatioii. 
».nd battle of Tel-el-kebir, added rUII and artistic ability jireshown in the n.>l.uive ■ Here .tie Mt i. ited the t>r i'.. iru'e College 
mrther to his fame, fie was now xnade ! delicacy an<i boidni'ss of the linos. Gor- ; un i F " Ro\;'J MLlitnry A.m leiny. 

Barcm Wolsclev. bosidea receiv-ng tlic | man v\i>od cugra\ing.H of tiio L5ih cmur.ry j WORCESTER, a nlh.'clral city and 
t&aajBi of rttrllameut and the roiik of ' frequently accc»mp.;nicd Use to.xto cf Uie comtj ioau. its hlstono and 
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a!%}li9Qolo^Ed interest) it is a town of 
commercial importance) beinj? the scat 
of the royal porcelain workst, Dent’s 
jpJore factory, and Lea and rerrin’s 
Worcester Sauce fnetorv . Iforo Cromwell 
defeated Clnrlcs IL, Birriiinchan 

and a pciuilous district around it wcie 
withdrawn, in 1901, from the .'-re of 
Worcc.stci\ and formed into a separate 
dicne.'ze. 

WORCESTER. MARQUIS OF. h. about 


GENERAL INFORMATION. 


Xeb. 


ICOO, (/. 1(367, a royalwt tiobl-eman, dem oted founders of tlie Loyal 
to the service of Charles 1. in his w.'ir wiLt j'ropared plans for the 
rarliaiDtrnfc. All hi.s leisure time wa^ “ohl St. I*.aurs,” bub t 


dcTOterl to B'eientifiC and meclianieal 
invention, and his “ (Century of Inven- 
tions'* (1C55), cont.'dns uinoii';' other 
thiru'S a drs..''ri}>tion of an f‘n''inc worked 
by Eitc.im an 1 npiiliod lo the coadnielion 
of foiiutaiiH. \Voret'd<’r’s .S(c un-'-n-ine 
was proitahly the thvt. ever invent- d. 

WORDSWOKTH, CHBISTOrHER, ^tj ic 
youngest brcd-lier of the poet, b. 
d. 1816. IJ is Jm'cIc.u L-;tieal Liorrnjphr 
is still read with profit and interest. Ilis 
two soip, Oiijirlos and ('hrLstophor, were 
remarl.'ribic for their sHiolarsljip. Charles, 
tlio author of a well-known (-reck Cram- 
mer, beeamo .Misiu>[> of Arulrew’s; 
Ciiristoj.h'.T v.a.''' made Jlisliop of Lincoln, 
and led i him ni.u'-y learned tlam- 

loLdcal wori s. 

WORDS'?. ORTIT, "WlLLIArrT, b. 1770, .at 
Cockcrjuou:!!, d. l.'-oU, om; of the KreatesL 
of Ivnelidi I'C.d.i. ilo vas educated n,t 
Hawk head, iir ir Conistrn, ami at Jolin’s, 
Cambrid' e. !'e in Iranco r.t the 
onlhreu; of the ].'e\ okilion, and w.a3 
in full svnip-.Shy v. ilh the spirit and aims 
of the jnoJerab* re;>nt>li(’an.s — the (Jimn- 
dicls. If is c.iriie.-iL ju.em.s were writ ion 
ill eollahor.'tion with (';»l"rid an 1 
publi.'^hed uir.I-T th-v Lile “J.yri-alj 


who 'have rp.sciied the vessel or ita cargo. 
n'reeA-iW;?, the iniqnitoieJ prfwtico of re- 
moving beacons and misplacing warning 
li-dite ”wa.s at one time common on the 
( iorni.sh coast . ?hip3 w ere in this way led 
to follow false li'jrtiks wrecked upon 
the rocky (‘oa^-d, and then plundered. 

WREN. SIR CHRISTOPHER, h. In 
"Wilts., JG.’hJ, </. 1723, the architect of 
St. Paul’s Cathedral, was also a Professor 
of Astronomy .at Oxford, and one of the 
'loyal So(‘iety. Wren 
“ p restoration of 
tlic lire of 1C66 
rendered a nc.v building absolutely 
ncce.ss.uy. This lio di*signcd after the 
stylo of the cathcdml of St. I’otcr’s at 
Lome. He also presented plans for a 
(complete rc-buikiing of the city which had 
boon wrecked by the lire, but lus work in 
that direction was confined to tlie building 
of tlio i Loyal E.xckan'TG and of some fifty 
cliurchcs. * Among his other notable works 
arc the jroimm'mt, (Iroenwich Ob.scrva- 
tory, aTid Chd.-ei Ilospitul. He v. as 
bu.rit'd in St. I’aiil’s, and lus tomb is 
marked by the iusialption, “ Si moau- 
monf.um requins, elrcumsMice.” (H you 
would find his inon- r»\e’d, look around). 

WRITERS TO THE SIGNET, t:<e 
principal class of solicitors in Scotland. 
'Jdie.y were so called because .anciently it 
w.'is their bnsiue'.s to prepare clmrter', 
warranH c-tc.. for the Rin'’’s sign-t. 
'I’hey have lost some of their ciclucive ! 
privileges lately. | 

WRITINC-, Tiic ol le.-t foi of v, riling i 
of v.JiU’h \vc b ive any examph s jvre j 
Babylonian an 1 llgyptiau. Tbe former j 
is cuaeifonu. lliat i-;. the c'mra ■(•'rs are . 
wedge -slv } -e i ; tfn-y wire written on 
.‘lay, af'd the cLiy thus iii-cTihed, on b'-in;.’ ! 

tru'd permanent ■ 



WORItS, one 0 ^ t’u* mo-t anchjut. ''hlea i hnov.-n as t.io fii(rafic^ ii simpk-r form of j 


of Ocrnm)V,'i^ sifuateJ m Harm- i the dyphm. About Cm >car 2!K) k.o. i 

a t':e left baiJc of the ILliiric. It ! supply of pup 


stadt, on 

M-'is one of tL.> ic ideuces of Cliarlemrc 
nud IV.agner Ii is juaiic ii tlie scene of the 
Kibelnngcnlie.f. Hero, in Lr^l, Luther 
defsTtded Its tIu.M'Iogica! pusltiou at a 
fon;:feys of Os-rman i’riiicCa ki.ov.ii as the 
Diet of Wcviiis. 

WORTuS, EARTH. See Earth-worms. 

WORTH, a \ilkice in AlHa'?c-LoiT.amG, 
where tl,ie Hermans defeated the French 
fit thcopt;.ii:jj of the great I'rancu-C erinan 
War, 1870. 

WOUVERhIANS, PHILIP, f-. r.tn.mrlem, 
1613, d. 1C03, a Dutch painter wlio CAcelled 
in cavalry and Jiuiiting subjects. 

WRANGLER, literally Ji disimbinl in 
tlie sdiocls (.;( (’arnbrid y). Is a ti;rm now 
applied to a man who attains a place in 
the first-class in the mathematical tiipoa 
at Cambridge. Tlie b.ead wrangler used 
to be known as the “senior wrangler,” 
but that distinction is at an end as 
the n.'Hues are no longer arranged in the 
order of merit. 

WRECKS, are ships or cargoes cost 
nslioro by the sea. .^il action wdlh regard 
to WTCcks in the United Kingdom rests 
with the Hoard of Trade, who appoint 
receivers to take evidence as to ownership 
and report to the Hoard. If no owner or 
other claimant comes forward the i)roceeds 
of the sale of tlie wreck go to the National 
Kxchoqner after a year. Salvage may be 
claimed as recompense by private persons 


. upyrus from Egypt to 
i<ire(ce was .stopped, and parchment, a j 
co-tly material made from skins, began to ' 
j take its place. (Jeuerally speaking, i>arch- 
I ment writing is more c.areful than papyrus | 
' writing because of the value of the mat.»"rji:), ' 
and mediievul manuscriptfi show n re- | 
nnirkablo dcvckquucnt in the beauty of j 
even iadivkluHl letters, i’rintirig followed j 
in the wake of the introduciion of paper, 
and the eurreut sciiut hand owes iti 1 
development lo tlie use of this material. i 
It is interesting to note thfit our Ihvrlish j 
letters arran‘j:e tliein selves in three ilistiuet j 
class'cs : thus “A” is a chisel letter 
originally hiscrilK-.d on Btone, “ a ” is a 
parclimeut letter, and “ a ” is a paper 
or script form. Among Aryan nations, 
the usual direction of v/riting is from left 
to right, as in EugUsh. Hebrew, .Arable, 
and Semitic writing generally take the 
oppoaile direction. (Jhincse is writlen ia 
vertical columns, which folkiw one anotlicr 
from right to left. 

WURTEillRERG, a Idng.'loin of 
Germany, bounded by Lake Oonstiince 
on the south, Baden and the Hlack Forest 
on the. west, and Bavaria on Uic cast. 
IVithin ite territory lies tho state of 
Hohen/.ollorn. Stuttgart is the capiUd, 
and Tubingen is a university town. 
Kdiication tlicro Lsof a high stfiadard, even 
for Germany. The valleys arc fertile and 
produce excellent wdne and fruit. Indus- 


tri(», Including metal work of all kind#, 
and the making of scientific and mnsie^d 
instruments, occupy nearly half the popu- 
lation : population 2,000,000. 

WTATT. SIR THOMAS, b. 1520, d. 1554, 
was one of the adlieronta of lAdy .lane 
Grey, on whose behalf ho headed a 
rebellion in 1554, and, being taken prisoucr, 
was cxeciiteil. 

WYCLIF, JOBdl. 6. near Richmond, 
Yorkshire, about 1324, d. at Lutterw’orth, 
1384. He bocrarae master of Halliol ia 
13G0, and subsequently rector of Lutte.’- 
worth. lie is generally regarded ns the 
leading precimsor of the English Reforma- 
tion. Having translated tlie Bible into 
English, ho organised a body of iiroachcns, 
knowm as ” poor priests,” to spread ins 
tc'aching. He comh.vtcd tlie evils of 
enforced confession and tho doctrine of 
transuhstautiation. Ills followers, wliu 
were called Lollards, combined loy^ty to 
his teaching with soetaltstic sympalhie-i 
with tho labour movement that followed 
the Black De.sth. V/yclif died in 1381, 
bat his wrilings comhunnc.l at th' 
Council of Oonstance, and his bouos Wei 's 
oxluimed and burned as a m:’^^ of the 
Cliurch’s condemnat ion of his teach: rig. 

WYKEHATU. WILLIAM OF. b. a' 
Wykeliam, Ibint':., 1.324, d. 1101. became 
Bishop of Winchester in l.'U'J, and i 
justly bonourod as tho founder of VVita-Ic'.- 
ter (.'olleyo, tlic ino'.t uriciont of ou; 

“ J’nblic i8'‘hnols,” and of Nmv Collc-g 
Oxford. He was a fu’cat architect, n ' 
one of tho iiuoutors of tho pcrpcn'Lcul 
FtjdR. Ho pc'i'-'ona'.Iy supervised tia 
rt.*st oration of A\ iurhestor catli^dral, ae. ’ 
carried out excellent rcforias at tie. 
Hospital of St. Cross, near W inch''slcr. 
His motto, '* r.s ma! vt.’i m in,” w 

sHIl the motto of \V'iiul;cst,r (.’<iao,’c. 

WYVE/tN, n ^■■"rpeht or vin-T,' T, • 
word Is only nnoiher form of viner wit, 

H act i Jcnt.uly ad led. d'lic wont inosdy 
o.viir.s in heraldry, where it incan-’, 
cJ~'in\ thfit is, ii figure of .a real o: 
im icinary animal d- pictoJ on a oooi-o - 
M'lu-!. It. Is a l:iiu.l of dragon with wine •, 
onlv two and a Herpent-likc tail. 

XANTHIPPE, tho wife of Socrates, ir.'i 
Groi'k philo.sophiT, nots.rio’H as a scold. 

XAVIER, ST. FRANCIS, b. 1500, d. 15.52. 
asairttod lA)yol‘a in founding tl.e Jr.ai.c 
Society. In 1.511 he dcparlt^d to tlifi 
L’ortiiguese East Indies and labouro«l tlwyo 
among both Enroi'cauB and natives witlt 
u'oudcrful success. Ho jrreaclied i.n lu'Vi i 
and Ceylon, and even in .lapan, and many 
wirne-^scs attc.^ted to his rniraciiloua fur-ver 
of torig(ie.i. Ho died wlidc arra.'gjifjg an 
e.xtorision of the work of the .sccio(y to 
d’aina. 

XEwOPKON, &. about 430, d, 355 icc., a 
‘Teat Greek bistoriaii and military k c’n. 

In 401 IJ.O. he joiuovl a body of 10,000 Gi i-t ’. 
nicrecnarkrB under ('yruH, who fujiieil nr 
\i nirpiug the tlirone of I'er.-ia. Cyi’UP \v:i ^ 
-l.'du, and it devolved tjpon Xc»io[»hon t.s 
Ic.ad back tho Greeks over tho ruounialriJ 
of Armoni.a, through a hostile anil rn r. i 
country to tho Black Sea, a feat wliic.j hg 
achieved successfully. Suh.-CHiucnUy he 
,‘ittiichcd himself to Agesihuis, King of 
r'parta,a hero whom he greatly ad!.'i;red. 
and the l.'ist years of his life were H;K:at iu 
recording his experiences in tho ” Anaba- 
sis,” a narrative of the Retreat of tlie Ton 
'J’housand; the “ AgosiUus,” a memoir of 
the Spartan king ; tho ” Memorabilia,” 
or memorials of ids old nnistor, 8ocralC3 ; 
and tho ” Gyrop;o<lia,” or the edac..'\tion 
of Cyru.s. The ** licllf^'ilca,” his best 
liistoric il work, cov(*rs iorty-ninc year» of 
Greek history. 

XERXES I., king of reraia (185-4C5 
P.G. led a v.ast e.xpoditlon tt{?alast 
Greece. He crosHcsl tlio Hellespont br 
a bridge of boats, and cut a tmnal ttirouga 
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TARStOiriH, GEEAT, a seaport and 

an important herring fishery station, on 
a peninsula of sand on tho coast of Norfolk, 
between Lowestoft and Cromer. Its 
m-^rnificent stretch of sands and bracing 
eUraate attnu^t many summer visitors. 
Tho quays, with tlicir quaint Klizabethan 
houses and their innumerable ** rows 
or alleys, are a feature of interest. The 
parish chui'ch is a magnificent 15th centJiry 
building ; population 52,000. Gorleston, 
a suburb 2 miles south of Yarmouth, is a 
favourite summer resort.. 

YARRA-YARRA. a river of Victoria, 

I Australia, ou which stands Melbourne. 

1 it (lows into i’ort Philip after a com^ of 
150 iiiiles. 

YEAR, tiio period in which the earth 
.womplishes its jow.' ucy round tt.esiin and 
t'.ikoa np tho .same position again in relation 
to the tain. Thic. is llie solar year, consisting 
of :{05 days, 5 hours, 48 minutes, 4D .seconds. 
O'hc sidrral year, or period it takes for 
tho earth to come into the same position 
I'.guin with reg -.rd to the sun and a fixed 
star boluud it. Ls about 20 minutes longer. 

YEDDO, now called Tokio (wtu'ch see). 

YELLOWPLUSH PAPERS, THE, 
wTiT-ten for Pr.iser's Magazine in 1837 i)y 
Ttijuikcr.ay, and published in book form 


Yao. 

Mount Atho3. Xjeonidaa, ting of Sparta, 
and bis immortal 300, bold the J^rsian host 
at the narrow pass of Thermopylae until 
every man of the Spartans was slain. The 
Persian fleet was destroyed at Salamis 
tmforo tlic eyes of Xerxes, who looked on 
from a lofty mound, and he returned 
dismayed at the loss of his great fleet, 
after destroying Athens. Xerxes v.as 
murdered by Artabanus, and succeeded 
by his son. 

YACHT. It differs from a sailing-boat 
in being decked and fitted for the accom- 
modation of u cniising party ; it may be 
either a sailing or a steam vessel. *Tho 
dcvolopmout of tlio modern yacht dates 
from the eoramcnccinent of the 10(h 
century, and the establishment of “ I'he 
Yacht Club'* at Cowes. This club now 
holds the leading position in Great Pritain, 
under tho title of tlie J loyal Yacht Squad- 
ron. The Kevv York Club holds a similar 
posilion in America. The America^ an 
American schooner, visited Cowes in 1851, 
and e.-isily carried off the ll.Y'.S. cup. 

'I'his cup w.as set apart by the will of the 
winner as an international prize. Many I 
attempts h.ave in^on iriadf* by Canada and ' 
the mother country to recover tlio “ Amer- 
ica (7u[),” but ncifJicr the three Valkyries, , — 

built by Lord J 'nnraven, nor the thn'oi j,i 1811 under the title of “ Comic Talcs 
AVrfgrttroc/r.y, built by f^ir Thomas I. ipUm, ! und Sketches.” They form a playful 
eucccedcd in brin^pn'' back the 1 c-p/in* upo:. IhirikcybJm, whether it bo the 
trophy, 'i lie rides for riu-arureTnents and [ of tiio woaltiiy or tliat of their 

■•‘io’.vancc : in yacht-raciu r uTvI drawn iq) ' s'’.r\aid ’.. 


by the 'Yacht Uaciiig Association, a body 
which Is looked upon as th.e final authority 
in yachting fpicstions. Y^acliting ia en- 
couraged and honoured by tho AdminalLy 
in varioias ways, but espwially in the per- 
mission granted to various dubs to fly 
tl'.o wjiite. bil l', or red ensign. King 
J'idivard \'tr. and the (lenc.an r.mi>cror 
jire ardent patrons of yachting. 

YAHOOS, a race of dib.c.v'd human 
b’Uii;:;-?, \\!io ere described in ‘JnllivtT’.s 
'rrav'i : as lid!'.," iufi rior to tlx ir neighbours, 
the Mouhyidu.'ms, a r;uv of cnliglilcued 
In..'-'. 'U 

THE, or SMlndan ox, lives in 
the hijrh altitudes of the mountaiu.s 


YluLLOVT SEA, THE, or Hvmn piiai, is 
a wide inlet of the Paciitc Civan, bouinled 
on tho north by the is.tlnnu- of Korea, and 
terminating in tiie Gulf of Pcehili. The 
command of fhe Vclfow rfea l>y the .Tajein- 
e;o and their Moclzade of I'ort thur, 
whii'h commands the entrance to the Gulf 


Yob. 319 

and the regiment must tom out for te&ln- 
Ing once a year, besides holding driiii. 
The yeomanry may bo called out to ai 1 
the civil power in quelling riote and other 
serious disorders in tho State* 

YEW, one of the mo:-fc charactcrLiti.a 
evergreen tree.s of Britaiii, atUins a great 
age, and yields an exceedingly hard timber. 
It is commonly found in country ctnirch- 
yards, and its occurrence along the old 
Pilgrim’s w-ay through Surrey and Kent 
to Canterbury is a feature of etrikiog 
curiosity. Yew was the favourite wood 
for the old English long-bow, and its 
extreme hardne.s.s renders it suitoble for 
ca’oinet work, axle-trees, and tiie like, 
where strength and durability are required. 

YIDDISH, a dialect comporcd of coniri^t 
Hebrew and provincial German, and 
spoken a good deal iu the East End of 
London, owing to tho large number of 
.Jewish immigrants, many of whom can 
sneak nothing ebo. 

YOKOHAMA, the chief port of .Japan. 
17 miles south of Tokio, was a mere fioiung 
village before 1.S50. The bay, an or>cu 
roadstead, afford.? good anclioroge, and is 
strikingly beautiful. Jlrirbonr works, in- 
cluding the erection of two piers, miles 
in length, have prevented tho danger of 
siii.ing. The town has a con.sideraMc 
foreign community, aul nany Pritisb. 
merchants have their iu:ad-qul;rler^ ii’cr? ; 
population 200,000. 

Y. M. C. A., (Young Men’s Christ ian 
Association), was founded in ISJ 1, “ as 
a society for improving tho sririlu.d 
cou'lition of young men engaged m th ' 
drapery and other tr.idc.s.'* Cknirsea cf 
lectures were begun, suitable quarte'»'t 
were sccur d in /VbJersgate Street, and, in 
1881, the growth oi tho movement led to 


, llus o-.Iap;uu'.'e War of IhOt 5. 

, YIXLOWSTONE NATIONAL PARK, in 
; the uorth-west corner of Wyoming, is 
I a wonderful region of canona, cataracts, 
hol-sj>riugs, peyKcrs, and mud volcanoes. 

! 'J'iie Vellowsloiie Jliver pris:c.s tlirougli 
I the Grand Cufjon (20 miiea), ouu near it, 
bet, V, here it is domesticated by tiio \ towards the south of the Lark, r.tauds a 
glve.-n Its heavy coat of silky hair gives : ('a\can.ous mass of terrace i with warm, 
i( an appearance of great size ; it is an m;n\y-c«acurrd pods. Known as the WTitc 


envllcnt L- cst of burden, and it yields • Mountain. The ceysers of tlio rurk, the 
ric.h mdk. Yaks wore used extensively j fincbt in tlie world,' arc f 


of li chili, were the cuief e\e :t3 of tlie j the purehiv;o of Exeter iTall in the Straud. 
naval stnr.'i’lc during the firi. year oi the i Tlvere are brmuhe? in over 1,(X)0 district? 

or towns in I’nglaud, and the work 
carried on iu every pait of the worl i. 
GyiiUiasiunia, rcataiu-ards. rctuling-room*^, 
Ubrarien, Ifible-iiatres, ch'votional nieet- 
in'--s, Hud apartment regLTration aro the 
leading feature.? v. ;c work of the. (liffcrei*t 
branches. Uim society is undenomina- 
tional, and is greatly supported by tb* 
KvangfcUcal or Low (Jhurch seoAion of Hi . 
English Church. A similar and excelicn.t 


for ti'an^’port work during tho EritiMi 
jhvpodition to Lljiis.n i’lJlHH, and they dit! 
thf'Ir work cxcoiJontly excejit in ttie valleys, 
where ih»'y suffered from tiie comj)ar.'itive 
Lea*''. 

YAKUTS, peoi>le of Peml-TnrkLsh origin 
who dwell in tho dreary plain of tlie liCna 
in Jgiberia. 

YAKUTSK, tT»c chief to'.vn of a province . 
of Jlusoiau ibibcria, situated near the i;ivv;r * 


tlie lut^ t rcinark- 
!d>le feature of thl? wonderful area. 
Congress set ajiart tliis district in 1872 .a, 


work is carried on by the. Young Women’s 
CUrkdian Ai?L-;ociutio'n. In London alone 
tj'.cre \'"G over 50 establishments wh.cr^ 
:lrlj find their various wants cared for. 


a National Park, and a body of cavalry is j and where the cost of the various j-rivilcgr? 

eiuployed to prevent the destruction of tlio is rein irkably low. 

forests, wild animals, and natural features. - YONGE, CHARLOTTE MARY, 5. at, 
The result of this foresight is that nuiner- ] Olterbounie, 182:1, d. lUOl, a novelist 
ous species of wild animals have found \ writer of considerable aV>iiity and wide 
refuge licrc, which have clsewUcro been ; range. Resides '* The Tleiv of Rcdclille,” 
exterminated. j " The Daisy Chain.” and ” Ti.e Dove i^ 

YEOMAN, a small farmer or country- | the Eagle’s Ni'st,” she wrote a History 


Lena. It ha.? a po)iul:ition of over 5,00(\ ' mail above the standing of a Labourer, | Erance, a Life of I’.hhop Patte.^ioa, an: 


a:ul trades m fun;, hides, and ivory. j but below that of a frankliii or gentleman 
1 AM, THE, grows j)len(iful!y iu the j farmer. A corps known as J'eo.vfrw of i 
1.1-1/ and AVest Indies. Its long tubers ' tfte Guard w.as formed by TTcnry VII., j 
yvh. a sweet inealy food, but, altliough ! and they still wear the uniform of the 
rlio plant will Ihrivai in England, the j 'rudor period. They consist of about 
Kiimnu r herd, is insuil.cicnt to develop 110 officers and men, and tliey are cm- 
LiO tubers. Tho pl.iufs are propag.ated ' ployed on state occasions ns a royal body- 
.. , I " BeeLeaters” of the Tower, 

x^ii-rbE-IvIANQ, the longest aud I w ho wear a similar uniform, are a different 

cor{)S, founded la the reign of Edward VI. 

l^OMANRY, a body of volunteers 
formed during the Napoleonic period, 
and orgninised according to counties, the 
Lord-Lieutenant of each county being in 
chief command. Each yeoman provides 
his own horse, and In retnin rct'-cives a 
grant from Government. Among the 
ycomnnry cori>s raised tor service in Uie 
?oath African War, the Scottish Horse 
and I.ovat’s Sixinte are still retained as 
distinct yeomanry regiments, although 
they do not come under a county qualifica- 
tion. The Government provides arms, 


the Ion ^est aud 

moat important of the rivers of China. 
ri.?c,? in the inountain.s of Tibet, aud, after 
3,200 iuile.=?, flows into the 
t liina Sea by an estuary on which stands 
the port of Shanghai. Its basin include. 
tuo greater part of China proper, and ita 
commercial importance is euoimons. 

YANKEE, a word that in England 
means a native of the United States, but 
In Amertca means simply a native of one 
of tiie New England or Easteni States. 
t «!5 derived from the 

E?S?" 


Ihography of llaanah More. I- 
9 Idilion to translations and her e';.b.orii, 
wtr'r in the *' Monthly T'.vkct,” sh** 
publLued over 110 volumes.. Her work- 
arc spirited, of high iiiorul tone, a.r; 
interest lug. 

YORK, the county town of YrrkbM. '. 
Is a cathedral city and the seat, of an 
Archbishop. In the time of the 
occiipatiou of Britain, York (tlien callc i 
Eboracum) was the capital of the norti., 
.a position wiiicU it confinne.l to hold in 
the Atiddle Ages. The minster, one of 
the finest cathodr.als iu Engl.m.d, is of 
noldo proportions. It? beautiful casr, 
window preserves its inedia'val ghiSSs and 
is unrivalled in nchneis of effect. Ti'.o 
city still has its walls and several of its old 
gates or ” bars.” It Is iincicr the juris- 
iliction of a Lord iftayor ; populition 
vSO.txia. 

YORK. DUKE OF. (1) PJcIi.irJ, loader 
of tho I'orkBt party iu ttie War of chsr. 
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w«ft Miala At Wakefield, lidO, 
(2) Bichard, e^ond son of Edward IV., 
tnixrderM in the Tower, probably at 
the instigation of Richard 111. (S) 
SVedoick, second son of Georpo III., 
on incapable leader, failed in an attempt 
to aid the Austrians acjahist the French 
In 1703. He was similarly nitfucccssful 
in 1790. A handsome column, sur- 
mounted by a statue, in a prominent 
pt«ltion, near the Fall Mall cu<l of 
[Rejrcut Ftreet, London, was raised to 
his inrrnorv, 

YCRK, HOUSE OF. a branch of the 
English royal family dc.^-cmiod fr(>m 
Lionel, Duke of Clarcticc, and niclK-ird, 
Duke of Cambrid-o, the third aiulfuth 
eons of Edward ILF. H’he claim of t.ie 
Yorkist princes \v.,h tlu'rcforc superior to 
that of the l^ancjustrian j'rinccH. wlio were 
descended from .loh.ti of (’Jaunt, l.tiward s 
fourth son. The hinra of the House of 
York v^vro Eduard IV., Eduard V., and 
itichnrd 111. . r. t- , 

YOEKSninU. bir!,'Crt EU'^TUrih 

•county, if’> divKi«'>i imo tlTcc parts called 
Ridings i c., or thmis. The 

Korth and Ridings are chiefly 

ft'gricultural, the \V<vt is (!>o scat of tiie 
woollen iudin-try, and a mining district. 
The countv is drained Khno-st wholly by 
The Oiiso and it^ irdnilaries the Swale, 
I'rc, Nidd. Wliarfc, Aifc, Don, and 
Denvent. Wen-^leydrde, tiie valley of the 
Ure, is famonn for its beautiful villncrcs, 
but the oilc-r vail-ys are almost equally 
Juter^sthig. The^c valleys contain the 
mins of more than lifty monasteries, 
formerly of great importauee and wealth 
3 ij the davs v. hen the nsterciaius fed thoir 
flocks of’ sheep on their ricli pastures. 
The ricveliind Dills in the riorth-ea.st of 
the county, yield the hemutite iron-ore, 
whicli is Jiirielted at Middhaborough and 
Stockton. York, the county town, etands 
on Ihe Ou9o in tlie centre of the York- 
shire Flain ; but tlK great manufacturing 
towna -*-I/('cds, Eradfurd, Slveflicld, Ilother- 
hain. lTalil:.v, iind I^uddcrr-.!!* hi — are on 
the south Yov h'-. corjl-flc! J; UuU is the 
chic: sea-port. 

YOUKTO\v>J, f-n the river York, ; 
Vuviuta. vs- ;; V f' ?c‘ !,e of tlie, surrender 
of T.ord t'orii-.vn'ii-- to Wasluneinn in 17H1, 
during tlie 'A'ar of Ainericnn Independence. 

YORUBA, a district in the hinterland 
of Layos in West Africa, It occupies the 
eastern half of the blave coast, between 
Benin and Dahomey, and extends to the 
uortb-ca<;t as far as the Niger. It Is now 
included in the Rritisli 6i)here of influen -e. 

YCSEMITE VAIJuEY, a wonderful 
gorge formed by the river Merced in the 
Flerra Nevada, CalLfoniia, It Ls 6 miles in 
length, and from ^ to 2 miles in width, with ! 
perpendicular clifia of an average height 
of 4,000 feet. The whole valley is a scene 
of Eufclime grandeur, and will be preserved 
for all time as a National Tark. One ct 
its most striking features Is the Yosemite 
FalU. I’rora a narrow ledge the river 
'leaps in IhiYP great fa -Is, making u descent 
of S.hOO feet. 

YOUNG. miGnm, b. isoi, d, 1377, 

a loader of a religious t’cet in America, 
'known as UiC Mormons, lie founded 
Salt Lake City, in Utah, a« a Moruion 
colony, and devoted his cnen/ies to 
furtbering it^s commercial prosperity , 
He was appointed Govenior by the 
Preeident of the United States 0351\ 
but subsequently had to resign much of 
hi? power when the States, in 1869, deter- 
mined to put down fiolygamy, which 
formed a leading feature of the Mormon 
relhri'on. He left a fortune of £600.000 
to his seventeen wives and numerous 
olTspring. 

YOUNG, EDWARD, b, 1C81, d. 1765, 
the author of Night Thoughts,*' spent 


the first forty-five years of his life to 
literary work and to attend&nee upon the 
.Marquis of Wharton. He then took holy 
orders, and held the living of M'clwyn, in 
Uertfordslilre. His ** Night Thoughts** 
commemorates tlie loss of his wife and 
daughter, and is still read for its occa- 
fedorial cxcoUenccs and ita evident sin- 
cerity. 

YOUNG, JAMES, h. in Glasgow, 1811, 
d, 188.‘{ ; may bo called the discoverer of 
paraflin. While ntauager of a chemical 
u’orks in Manchester, his attention vra.s 
called to a dark oily liquid fonnd in a coal 
mine in Derbyshire, from W'hiidi Cjuai 
afterwards from Scotch cannel coal) he 
obtained parafiln by distillation. 

YUKON, the chief river of Alaska, flow? 
into the Beliring Sea after a course of 
2,000 miles. It gives its name to one of 
the four distrusts into which the north- 
west territories are divided. Tlie Klon- 
dyke, which flows into the Yukon, at 
Dawson, Is celebrated for tlie gold mir.cs 
in its vicinity. The dkeovery of gold in 
the beds of the streams of tlio Klondyke 
basin led to a memorable rush there in 
1897. 

ZADKITL, the p.'.0!:doriym of r.ich-.ud 
Jaii.CH MorrDon. b. 1795, d. 1874; 
a Lieutenant in tlie Royal Navy. On his 
relireinent he i.^^ue(i Ins \'clehr:.t< d 
Hlrnauac.. thoijsnnils of which sold annually. 
Tlie cry.stal globe, whence lie drew hi-^ 
predictions, is said to have hdoucutl to 
Dtvtor Dee. a nolorioua charlat. n of tl.i- 
IGth century. 

ZAMBESI, THE. rDc.-^ ;:i the -.-.ulh-vM.-st 
of the Congo Free State, and flows in an 
easterly direction to tlie la<iian Ocean, 
which it reache-s after a course of nearly 
1,<U'0 miles. Most of it*? course lies in 
British territory, bat its estuary and low er 
waters ure Fortuguese. NaVi .'ation li i 
impeded at intervaD by caturat'ts, notrd.ly 
by the Victoi'ia Falls (which .see), I'bO ndha j 
from the, sr-a. i 

ZANCWILL, ISRAEL, 5 " ..-.Jon, 

18(11. was educaiod ^ 4 , tne Jews’ tree 
s.cho(»I hi {?pit.airn;,|,4^ where ho tau-:ht 
while .studyin*’ London Ut-lv- r-ii y 

ho produced “Childrin 
of the Ghct - •» ^vhicli at oiif 0 nia:)c )ui:> 
a man of m’ j» — -w..- — i - uj;*. 1 

niimeron.'s. mostly dvriling with phrii. oi 
Jewish life. 

ZANZIBAR, ar, hland ofT the east co.nT 
of .Africa, witli uu important p('rt of the 
same nun'', has t>ccn undrr I’uiJlsij 
pr.iteciion ric.ro 1890, when a portion of 
the mainland, known a.s the Zai-iiibar 
iTutectoratc, was also ceded to Great 
Britain. Th»' port of Zair/.ibar lias an 
excellent iiarhour, and is Uie largest city 
of Ilaat Africa. It cx])ort8 ivory, cloves, 
copra, rnbher, and pum-coj al, and ita 
trade arriounte to annually. 

It \va.s fonnerly the hfiol-ipi-irUra of a 
gre.'it c.vport trade in slaves. 

ZEALAND, (1) the largest and most 
important bland of the kingdom of 
1 tenmark, lies between the Cattegat and the 
F.altic, and is separated from Sweden by 
the Sound. CopenhtM’on, the capital of 
Denmark, and Elsinore, ure tlie chief 
towniB. (2) A Flemk-h province of the 
Netherlands, coimisting chiefly of ilie low- 
lying islands at the delta of the Scheldt. 
Idushing, on Walcheren Lsland. is the 
chief fiort, and M iddelherg. on the same 
island, the chief inland tovwa. 

ZEBRA, THE. an animal akin to the 
horse and ass, but more closely resembling 
the latter in several chttraeteri.sti(s, 
notably in the fulness of its ears. J L i» of 
a wliite colour with striking stripes of 
black, vertical on the body and horizontal 
on the limlis. It U found only in Africa, 
wIhtc it inhabite the more rugged and 
remote moimtain ranges of Abyssinia and 
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central AjErioa. H fe of nnoertato tempeik 
and. even thoogb trained from ite tatueel 
days, it Is difficult to domesticate. 

ZEBU. THE. or Brahmin Ox. is doeelj ’ 
allied to the common ox. from which it la 
distln^irfied by a fatty hump upon its 
shoulderfl, and by the slimness of its legs. ' 
It is found tliroughoat Southern Ai^ 
and in Madaga.scar. In India, the Zebu 
is u.sed both as a beast of draught and of 
burdeih 

ZEh'HNDARS, oniciala in India who. 
under the Mogul emperors, had to collect 
tlie reveniie from a certain district, com- 
prising so many villaps. Under IJiS 
British the zemindurs have, been dcfilt 
with as tlie actual land-owners, and huv< 
practically become so. 

ZEMSl^O, an assembly of representa- 
tivos of certain provinces and districts 
in Russia. European Ku.s.-4a is dividetf^ 
into fifty provinces, and each provinci' 
into ton to twelve districts. C)f fheso 
provinces, thirty-four have tlie instil id io? 
of the Zemstvo. This means that in tliei^ 
provinces each district has an atemmbly 
elected by all iiie inhabitants for th* 
menagernent of local maltcrR, rtkI tho; 
the district as.semhHt'Vi nontirinte a Frd 
vinc.ial Assembly for admi: lister ing tlj? 
aflair.-iof Die proviiii'C. 

Zl'KANA, pm-t of a house in Tudi* 
re.-erved for the v^omrn, rorrcspondisi 
vviDi the hrircni in U’urkcy. Jn 
Zenana n;is.-ioi\s wc-ro slartiJ to ui.lii 
tJiO vonuin of Jn'Ji i, 

ZEND-AVESTA, Dicancii-it s'lcred loft 
of the Faisr.es, roiii.ii Urt,;. ’i.kc ihe Bibl-J 
of a collection of sa^.TC'J wi.mc.',.! t.f vMHij 
pcriod.s ami variotw characu i. 
ZE7FGHIZ-KHAN. bee r.hm 

ZENO, a Greek pliilo-opia'i-, •'■. in ( 

112 n.('., who, »fU‘r a Io’m eonr.a* (,f V'.u.lf 
ii! tlie various R*-hools (»f Gn '-ft (‘hil<.-;o:'liv| 
fvv.imlcil the great fchcM.'i of Iho Bioic.sJI 
about r.W M.b. (SCO \ 

ZENOBIA. See Puhtojr.i. , 

ZERMATT, u gre it lou: i aful clnul.unj|' 
centre in Si\ itzerlaiid near the liead of j 
the VIsp valley, a laloni! vu'.Uy from the ' 
left bank of U/c Rhone. ‘I'lie .’'bitlcrliom, 
rrcillioni, and Monte Fa:a are cairuL'cd 
from ’/cmnlt. 

'^'2110, the numbef 0. o-nn'inlly in 
tt.-hnicai Ho-iii-o as a BtiU’tnig in 

i-ii*M.-inriia.’ 'Ic'-n-fi uj'ou a w aic, such 
.raihint'-J .Sc-:dc ot a tlmjgm.a.n.rt;. eg 
haroi-K'Dr. 

ZEKU23AI?FI<. one of ihe leaders of 
the .Jews, v.ho ll: 1 returned from Ihibylou 
under the proi’kimiition of Gym.'*. 1 1 o’v. us ^ 

;ip]tointe/l guv'cnior of Judea by Cyrus, I 
and fo' biiort time took a Ifvuiiu; ]virr. I 
in the i*r-bnildiug of the ’rcmi»Ie aji^i in | 
liic rcstenition of public worship, (bee 
the. Fiook of /hru.) 

ZEUS, in Greek mythology, the chief 
of the gods. (Fee Jujnur.) 

ZEUXIS, a celebrated Greek painter, 
who e.vccllcd in the portrayal of women. 
He had a liigli opinion of his own exedleu.-a 
as a painter, but not without ju.stiric^itiou. 

Ho flourLihod during the laiit half of tha 
Dth century n.r'. 

ZINC, a bluihli-v.hite metal, wtdeli ticca 
not perish on e.xposure t.o the atmosphere, 
hut- a.ssumca a thin «nrfa<*e film, whicli 
protects the metal beneath. The metal 
is mined in V/}ile8, but more extemsivciy 
in Southern Germany, and in the United 
Flatcs. It u u>ed for zinc roofing, and for 
plating iron goods, such os coal scultlfjs 
and washing tins. The process is com- 
monly known «s galvanising. It Is aVa> 
used as a suiistitute for bronze in clieap 
art goods. Its chief use, however, is as 
a galvanizing metal to prevent Iron from 
msting. 

ZIONISTS. Jews who aim at the re- 
establishment of tlieir nation in Palestino* 
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i’or centuries only a dream, this Idea has 
since the late outbreak of Anti- 
to take practical form, and an 
>')Sociation has l^n formed to help 
orward tlie moyement. 

ZION, MOUOT, a lull on which once 
stood a citadel of the Jcbuaitoa, which 
David captured, and where he built hia 
‘ City of Zion,*’ or .lerusalem. 

ZODIAC, an imaginary band or stone 
of the celestial sphore aulhciently wide to 
include the apparent movement among 
rhe fixed atars of the sun and the five 
planets wluch were known to the ancients. 
n»e Bodiac was divided into twelve equal 
parts or '* signs,” each of which took its 
Dame from a characteristic constellation 
of fixed stars within the division. These 
signs were the the Bull, the Twins, 

the Crab, tlic Lion, the Virgin, the Scales, 
the Scorpion, the Archer, the Goat, Uio 
Water-carrier and the Pishes. The central 
ine of the Zodiac is called the “ Kcliplic,” 
because the moon must be on tlus line for 
Au eclipse to take place- 

ZOLA, EMILE, b. 1B40, d. 1902, the 
most prominent Prench novelist of tlie 
latter half of the 19th century, was the 
loader of the realistic school and did not 
^crtjple to narrate the most dis'justing 
details of life in devotion to his cult. Of 
his many works. ” La Deb&cle,” dealing 
e.ith the dlsast^r^ of 1870, and the trilogy, 
•Lourdes,” “Home,” and “Paris,” nre 
iliaracteristic of his strict but undcsirtible 
adherence to the unpleasant side of the 
truth. 


ZOLLVEREIN, a customs-union of the 
various German States, founded in 1819, 
to enable all the States to act as 
one in the arrangement of couiinercuU 
relations with foreign countries, and to 
■iccure free trade among themscive.s. 

ZOOLOGY Is the study of the animal 
kingdom. Mucli of our zoological know- 
ledge is due to the labour of the Greeks, 
hut tho microscope in modern times ha.s 
Mven us a grasp of the subject not pre- 
' lously possible. In the lowest forms of 
riiinal life, as in the microscopic AmadKa, 
v e find the body composed of a spe< k of 
ring matter, of gelatinous consistency 
•jclosiug one specialised part, the nuclciisi 
liich controls the activity of the whole, 
•jch a unit of living matter is t-ermed a 
ell ; Amoeba Is composed of a single cell, 
^r^d yet it eats, breathc.s, moves and has 
being like any other animal ; it tlius 
-rms no link whatever between living and 
i m-liviug matter. Its mode of reproduc- 
lOn IS peculiar j as it gets old, instead of 
J/mg, first the nucleus and then the 
' mfYnder of tho cell divides into two 
M.ual parts, and in place of one Ammba 
.0 have two new ones; thus Amoeba only 
' 3S naturally, by giving birth to two ofT- 
rmg. Ihc higher animals, the microscope 
• 0 W 8 , begm their life as a single cell, 


which goon divides into two. Just as 
Amoeba does, but these two remain side 
by side, and dividing again and again pro- 
duce a colony of cells which toge^er form 
tlie body of the animal. Amseba, we note, 
has to be a Jack of all trades, one cell 
has to cat, breathe, move, and so on ; but 
in the colony of cells which forms the 
body of a higher animal, division of labour 
occurs; the cells tliat form the muscles, 
for instance, are cajiable of movement, 
but tiiey are not concerned with digestion, 
wliilst tho cells forming tho digestive 
system are concerned with some special 
part of tlie digestive process, but have 
notlung else to do. 'Jlie animal kingdom 
thus falls naturally into the following 
groups 1. Unicellular Animals (like 
Amoeba), known also as Vrotozna; and 
2. Multicellular Animals, known also as 
Mdazoa. The Metazoa are divided further 
into two great groups <1) Coelentcrata 
or Zoophytes, tho bodies of which are 
composed of only two layers of cells, viz., | 
an outer, sensory and protective, and au 
inner digestive layer ; and (2) the Calomala, \ 
tlie bodies of which are composed of three 
or more, usually mauy more, layers of j 
cells. Tho CfTlenierata are divided into j 
the sponges, the anemones, and the jelly 
fish. The Cfflnmata are divided into (a) 
the worms, (6) eclunodcrms or starfish, 
(c) molluscs, id) .irlluropod.s, animals with 
jointed appendages, e.g. crustaceous in- 
sects and spiders, ami (c) vertebrates. 
I'ho study of tho zoology of past ages, 
known as pala*onto!o"'y, has igiincd in 
interest since Darwin publiauod hia 
“Origin of Species” in 1859. Wo now 
know that fish were the first vertebrat * 

Co appear on the earth, and that they were 
succeeded by amphibia before the primary 
geological period had terminated ; in tho 
secondary geological period reptiles and 
the lower mammals made tlicLr appearance, 
and towards the close, binls also; the 
higher mammals ha-v e only been in exist- 
ence since the tertiary period began, whilst 
man Is of com paratively recent origin. 

ZOOPHYTE; An animal of the sea- 
anenione cbis.s. Sec Zoology. 

^ROASTER, the founder of the 
religion of the Parsces, who flourished, 
according to Persian tradition, in the 
Oth ccutury ii.c. He seems to have been 
a leader ainong an agricult imal people, 
whom he wished to establish in virtue, 
thrift, and industry. The Zend-avesta is 
in part attributed to his authorship. 

ZOUAVES, a body of troops in the 
Prcrich army, consisting of picked infantry 
sohliers of fine physique and tried courage, 
whoso uniform is a picturesque Algerian ! 
dress. Zouaves were originally a mixed 
Aigorian and PYench body, the name being 
derived from that of a tribe of mercenaries 
whom the P'rench employed in 1530, 
when tliey took over Algiers. 
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ZULUS. THE, a SouUi African native 
people, whoae territory formerly included 
Natal, but is now confined to a district of 
10,460 square miles, with a sea-board of 
210 miles, lying to the north of Natal. 
The Zulus are physically a flue race, and 
though prone to fighting, they are not 
resentful. They govern themselves on 
democratic lines, and are intelligent and 
libenil-minded. The Zulus, under Chief 
Tsliaka, gained complete ascendency over 
the tribes from tlie Zambesi to Capo 
Colony in tlie early part of the 19th 
century. King Cetewayo succeeded to 
) tills kingdom in 1871, and the English 
declared war on him because hia power 
menaced Natal. After a terrible reverse 
at Lsandlana (1879), and the heroic defence 
of Ilorke’s Drift, the DritLsh columns 
retired to the Tugela River, but Lord 
Chelmsford’s victory at I’lundi, 1879, 
brought the war to an end. .Since tlien, 
Zululand has been inroniorated partly 
with the Transvaal and partly with Natal. 

ZURICIH, a b''autifiil lake of Northern 
Switzerland, drained by the Idmmat, a 
tributary of the llhiue. The lake is long 
and narrow, and at its lower end stands 
file town of Zurich, the capital of tlie 
canton, llie town is quaint and interest- 
ing and of great commercial importance. 
The population, 150,000, has been trebled 
during t he la st 30 yeans. 

ZUTPHEN, a Dutch town in the pro- 
vince of Queldcrland, about 20 miles 
N.N. B. of Arnhem. Zutphen Is of interest 
in Kuglish history as the scene of the 
battle in wLiich Sir I’liUip Sidney wae 
killed, 1586. (Bee Sidney., Sir Philip). 

ZUYDER ZEE, a wide, shallow gulf of 
the North Sea, penetrat'ng 60 miles into 
Holland, and formed in 1282 by an inroad 
of tho sea which broke down tlie prot>ecting 
sand-dunes. A chain of islands, tlie 
principal of which is Te.xel, marks the 
former coastrline. A great drainage 
scheme is proposed, to reclaim a large 
par t of the Zee, 

ZWlHQER, a col cb- tel museum at 
Dresden, with a picture gallery containing 
tho Sistine M ..donna and numerous other 
famous jtictures. 

ZWINGLI, ULRICH, &. 1484, d. 1531, 
a great Bwiss Protestant Reformer. He 
converted Zurich to his views w hile serving 
in the cathc^lral as a preacher, and soon 
the chief towns of Northern Switzerland 
joined him. The Catl olic Cantons, how- 
ever, fonned a league acaiu^t the Protee- 
tarits, and Zwingli was killed In a sudden 
attack made upon Zurich. ZwiugU wae 
more broad-minded and cenprous than 
his contemporaries, Luther and Calvin, 
and he laboured as a patriot to establish 
a broad Christian union of the Swise 
people. Although hi? view? almost coin- 
cided with those of Luther, there was no 
hearty co-operation between them. 
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A MEDICAL DICTIONARY 

FOR USB IN 

THE FAIVOLY ORCLE 


INTRODDCnON. 

We Tentiire cfTcr a few remarks to serve aa a finger-post in directing the reader to the right ns© of 
this Dictionary of Medicino, which is not intended to su|>crftede the doctor, out to indicate when no fihoidd 
be called in, and to act as a guide in emergencies w'hcn he is not immediately available, or in simple eases 
w^hen his aid is not needed. Still more important than a knowledge of the means ©f recovering health, 
is that of preserving it The writer has, accordingly, aimed at making this Dictionary a Quidt to Healthf 
by stating not merely the treatment to be followed in the various diseases, but by explaining their causes, 
and the way to avoid their incidence, especially by that most effective of all preventive measures, the 
maintenance of the general health. 

Instead of the Science of Medicine occupying ground forbidden to the laity (that is, the general public), 
it should, in oiir opinion, form part of everyone’s education. Ignorance of its principles is one of the chief 
causes of disease and the mainstay of the quack. It cannot be too clearly understood, however, that in 
the case of Medicine, knowledge must he carefully and cautiously applied, or wo shall soon discover to 
our cost that sometimes “ a little learning is a dangerous thing.” But rightly applied, a little knowledge 
is highly valuable, and the purpose of this Dictionary is to supply such knowledge in a way tliat may prove 
useful in the home circle. Accordingly, we have described the symptoms of onset of the common infectiouB 
diseases, and given full directions as to the management of common ailments and the course to pursue 
in emergencies. 

We would especially recommend any person wdio refers to this Dictionary without any definite object 
in view, to read first those articles which bear on the subject of Ilygkney and which will bo found mentionei) 
under that heading ,* and, then, those articles that deal with the question of personal health, such, (or 
instance, as relate to the care of the skin, the use and abuse of alcohol, tea, tobacco, and the different articles 
of diet, the prevention of constipation, the use and abuse of exercise and physical training, the valu^'of 
sleep, and the treatment of insomnia, as well os tho causes and prevention of Insanity, all of which ore 
treated under their respective headings. And it is certainly highly desirable, if not absolutely a matter of 
duty, that everyone should be prepared to render ofRcicnt aid in the event of any sudden emergency. 
To qualify oneself for such a duty can only be satisfactorily aebieved by a course of practical training in 
Fvffi Aid, but failing such training, the article under this heading will prove of material service if mastoted 
before the time of action has come. Next in importance, perhaps, is the subject of Nursing, In ir^st 
caises, the progress of tho invalid towards recovery depends much upon tho care of tho nurse and her stoict 
attention to the directions of the doctor. In most households the mother or daughter is sure to bo coiled 
upon, sooner or later, to act as nurse to some member of the family In the article on the fi'icfc' room, »sho 
will find some hints that are sure to prove uf?eful, and she may bo glad of a few recipes for tho common 
articles of invalid dietary given under Cookery. 

May we here give a word of warning on the question of Drugs f Their sparing use is more and ^mor& 
insisted on by the medical profession, and certainly their constant use in unprofessional hands is to be 
strongly deprecated. Tliroughout the following pages we have given drugs a subordinate place, since we 
regard them as extremely liable to misuse. The layman 'would do well in the treatment of disease to secure 
for the patient in whom he is interested, careful nursing, rest, fresh air, and suitable food, leaving drugs, 
as a rule, to the physician. At the same time all householders, especially those living in tho country, and 
remote from a doctor’s residence, would find a few medicines, kept under lock and key, of great service' 
in casp^ requiring prompt attention. (See Medicine Chest,) 

In the treatment of disease. Alcohol should be regarded as a drug, and therefor© to bo avoided if possible. 
Muob of the cheap ” invalid port ” used by the public as a tonic, turns out on analysis to be crude spirit 
cdoured with elder wine ; and also much of the cheap spirit on the market is baneful from its immature 
condition, or from the impurities it contains. But even when the wine or spirit is pure, the risk of establish- 
ing a craving for alcohol has always to be borne in mind by those who first rc.sort to it to relieve some 
symptom which is likely to recur. This danger appears to be more serious iu women than men. The same 
objection applies to many other drugs, and is one great reason for leaving them in the hands of the physician. 
Unfortunately, drug habits are too often met with at the present day ; morphia, cocaine, nerve tonics, 
sieeping draughts, and even strong aperients play their pernicious part in tho lives of their unhappy slaves. 
A w^ of warning must also be most emphatically given in regard to many soothing 83nrup8 ** and “ teeth- 
ing powders ** now on the market^ which contain opium, a drug often fatal to infants. We can ouly 
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expten regret that any preparation containing this powerful drug can still be sold without the nature 
of its contents being stated on the label. 

We must also enter our protest against the reckless way in which infants are fed, and which is responsible 
for the very high infantile mortality that is a disgrace to our civilisation. The number of Infant Foods 
advertised is very large. The law permits any one to put anything into a “ tin,” and sell that as a “ perfect 
baby food ” ; and this is permitted, whilst a good food like margarine con on no pretence whatever (and 
quite rightly), be sold under a false name. The contrast between the laxity on the one hand and tho 
stringency on the other, would be ludicrous were it not so disastrous in its results to health and life, 
and BO fraught with suffering to many thousands of helpless infants. In the first book that comes to hand 
wo find among the advertisements ten referring to baby foods, eight of which imply, or definitely state, 
that they are suitable for infants of all ages. As a matter of fact, these eight foods are widely different 
in composition, and certainly at times harmful when employed in the indiscriminate manner that their 
claim to be “ suitable to all ages ” would seem to justify. The physicians of our Children’s Hospitals 
have devoted much attention to tliis subject, and the outcome of their investigations is clearly tho 
best guide that can be obtained. And this wc have given in the table under Infancy, in which the more 
valuable of these foods are tabulated according to tho latest results of medical research. In the article 
on Food we have referred also to many other pTe]>a rat ions, often useful in invalid dietary. 

On calling in a doctor to see a member of the family who shows signs of “ sickening for something,” 
do not expect him ^ say right off whal the disease will turn out to be. As a rule, it is impossible to tell 
at the monumt ; few experts could tell until time had been given for further symptoms to develop. This 
fact cannot be too clearly apj»rehend(‘fl, as people often unreasonably demand a diagnosis from their doctor, 
at the first visit, which it is impossible to give. Many illnesses begin in t)io same way ; thus a bad cold in 
a child may bo tho beginning of measlf .s or whoopir.g-cougb, or be nothing more than a nasal catarrh. 
Moreover, the same disease may have many differe..t modes of onset. We find, for instance, amongst 
cases of pneumonia that have been under our care, that, on the first day of illness — according to notes 
made at the time — the symptoms were of seven different varieties : — 

(1) ahivcTing, (2) fthivering with pain in the eide, (3) pain in the side with vomiting, (4) vomiting and diarrheea, 

(5) diarrhera and pain in the limbs, («) vomiting followed by delirinm, (7) sudden loss of consciousness. 

Again, wc find no less than eleven different modes of onset in such a "mall number as twenty-five con- 
secutive cases of German measles, occurring in the spring of the same year. The symptoms before the 
ipi>carance of the rash were : — 

(1) none whatever, (2) a small lump noticed behind ono ear dtin to an enlarged gland (3) large lumps complained 

of at the back of the m‘ck on both sides, also due to enlarged glands, (4) headache, (5) headach© and sore throat,.. 

(6) Ijeadacbc, cough, and malaise, (7) shivering, vomiting, and buekachc, (8) severe backache, (9) aching in the limbs and 
I enlargement of the glands in the neck, (10) nausea and guldii>ess, (11) malaise for a week without other 83 rmpton». 

I In many of these cases there was no reason to suspect German measles until tlic appeal a.nce of the rash ; 
lind even then Knglish measles w’as closely simulated by some of theiii, and scarlet fever by otbeivS, though 
the subsequent course of each east*, and tho occurrence of others of more typical character in the same house, 
left no doubt as to their nature. Such examples could bo multiplied indefinitely, but enough has been said 
to show the folly of expecting to know the nature of an illness in its earliest stege. Meanwhile what 
*18 to l>e done ? The answer will be found under Sickening for an Illness, 

• .In conclusion, we wish to emphasise the fact that, even in the present imperfect state of knowledge, 
most forms of illness are preventable. Any person who studies the rules of health, and steadily carries 
them out, has a fair prospect of a long and healthy life ; and even wdicn visited by sickness, nature’s power 
of repair is so great that recovery, in the majority of cases, may be confidently expected if only Uio disease 
be promptly treated. To ignore the danger-signals at the onset of an illness, is to commit an offence nature 
rarely pardons. Too often the value of health is only realised when it is lost. Simonides, it is worthy of 
j put health first, beauty second, and wealth third, in their relative value to man ; and Bacon tells 
IS that “ a healthy body is the tabernacle, but a sickly one the prison of the soul.” Though importance 
)f obedience to the laws of health is obvious, yet unfortunately, in consequence of our defective knowdedge^. 
|he most rigid observance of those laws will not ensure exemption from some diseases of the utmost 
jSravity, such as cancer. This fact can only Ixi accounted for in one way, namely, our ignorance of some, 
nature’s laws concerning lu'allh. 

jr To aid research work is thus a pressing duty. The rate at which discovery can proceed depends primarily. 
01 doubt, on the genius and industry of the research-workers tlicinFclvcs, and on the advance of knowledge 
.rd allied fields of science, but it depends as much and possibly nuwe on the attitude of the general public, 
'here is no lack of men anxious to engage in research, but want of private ineajis forces the majority into 
ther callings. It is for the public themselves to supply the necessary funds. It is within their power 
0 create an army of research- workers that shall discover tho secret of tho problems now awaiting solution. 
’Urely the home of Jenner, Lister, Hunter, and Harvey must not fall behind her continental neighbours, 
or must all the triumphs of bacteriology be left to Japan. When we note the advances of modern 
argery since the introduction of anesthetics and antiseptics, luid also win n w’e see those great barrier.^ 
5 colonial expansion — malaria, yellow fever, and sleeping-sickness — nt last in a fair way of being 
ucceasfully coped with, w© can look forward with confidence to the con () nest of such foes as cancer, 
ansumjaion, and insanity, with which wo are still face to face. In Medicine, Uic unknown is not 
nknowahle, as it may be in some othco* branches of human enquiry, and hence no sacrifice in timo or 
uent, whether of gold or mental gifts, can b© looked UT)on as w'asted, if spent in the cause of medical 
isearoh 
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ABDOMEN. Tho abdoiuon or belly is the lar^^cst caviiy 
of the boclY. It is bonxulecl above by tho thorax or chest 
and below* by tho two pelvic bones which meet in front. 
From the caviiy of tlio thorax it is separated by the groat 
muscle of re-spiration— the midriff or diaphragm. Later- 
ally and in front it is enclosed by the lower ribs and abdom- 
inal muscles, IJchiud, it is supported by the spinal column. 
The organs contained within tho abdominal cavity arc tho 
liver, which lies under the right ribs and extends across to 
the left of tbe “ pit of tlio stomach ” or eiiigastrium ; the 
gall-bladder and gull-ducts lying beneath the right lobo of j 
tho liver ; the stomach lying under the left rib.s and extend- j 
ing across to the right, and having its smaller end situated I 
in tho cpigiustrium ; the intestines occupying chiefly tho ! 
central portions of the abdominal cavity ;*the pancreas or | 
sweetbread lying behind the stomach; the spleen or milt ; 
situated to the loft of, and in contact with the large end of ! 
the atonnich; the kidneys, placed one on each side of the . 
spinal column and under the last two ribs of either side; j 
the bladder, which lies at tho bottom of tho pelvis; the i 
feinalo organs of generation con-sisting of tlie uterus or i 
womb, tho Fallopian tube.s, broad ligament and ovaries. ; 
'I’hcse organs are wliolly, or in part, covered by a membrane 
known as the peritoneum, which when inflamed gives rise _ 
to tho disease termed “ peiitonitis.” Tho diagiio.sj3 of ■ 
disease situ ded within the abdomen is often more dil&cult ; 
than that of .ha sc situated in other parts of the body, | 
and non-prof es.si'jri.il investigation will he of very little use. < 
The means at the disposal of the physician in the invest iga- i 
tion of abdominal discuses are more limited in their i 
application than is the case with diseases in other parta of j 
f he body, and clinical experience is to a greater extent drav. I 
upon. Alteration in the form and size of the abdomen ; j 
pain, with or without a rise of kunperuture, and especially ! 
if tho pain he of a severe, acute, or sickening character, or j 
of sudden onset, ought always to suggest the necessity of ■ 
[irompt medical assistance. j 

Protrusion of some part.s of the abdominal contents j 
through the abdominal walls gives rise to tho condition ! 
known as rupture or licruia. Accidental wounds of the j 
abdominal walls with resulting protnesion of the intestines ; 
should be dealt with by the application of a yxcrfoctly clean 
soft towel rung out of hot water, which should be kept in 
position until the arrival of tho doctor. On no account 
should any atiempt be made to replace the intestines before 
they have been examined for punctures or other injury by 
the medical attendant. 

ABORTION. See Miscarriage. 

ABRASION. See Wounds. 

ABSCESS. A collection of purulent matter as the result 
of inflammation. Inflammation of a tissue may result in 
the rapid breaking dowm of the substance of the tissue and 
the formation of pus or matter, or it may take place slowly. 
In the former case we observe what is termed an acute 
abscess ; in the latter a chronic or cold abscess. Tho 
breaking down of tho tiasiic substance is elTected by micro- 
organisms of which tho matter is full Abscesses may 
occur in almost any tissue of tho body, and may discharge 
either internally or on the surface. If seated near the 
surface, the usual signs of inflammation will be observed, 
via., redness, heat, pain, and swelling. If deeply seated, 

( xtcrnal manifestations are usually absent, pain of a deep. 


dull, throbbing ebaracter often being the chief symptom. 
The pain is due chiefly to the tension and pressure of tho 
abscess-content.s, relief being obtained as soon as tbe abscpe.s 
Is opened and the pus evacuated. Aeuty ab.^eciwes if not 
opened by the surgeon very soon discharge through an 
opening in the skin produced by uleeration ; but when 
deeply seated, or situated beneath dense structures, they 
may “ difluse ” th(;ir contents aloiig tho patlis of lexist 
resistance, and often by so doing bring about con.sidorablc 
damage. As soon as it is certain that matter has formed, 
the absces.s should be opened by the scalpel of tho surgeon, 
Waiting until tlie abscess ‘‘breaks” Is, as a rule, the cause 
of prolonged pain, and greater disintegration of tissue and 
constitxitional disturbance. Until the absee8.s is fit to be 
lanced, the part should bo put at rest, fomiTitations, or the 
moist heat of a bread or linseed meal jKUiUiee applied and 
some mild aperient saline taken. Chronic alAScesses usually 
betoken some constitutional fault or failure of health, and 
require, besides local treatment, general or constitutioual 
treatment. After an abscess has burst, or hn.s been opened 
by the surgeon, the walls of tho abscess fall together and 
healing takes place with rapidity. In some cases, however, 
healing is not comjilote, and a small track or sinus persDjts 
leading from the site of tho original absci'ss to tho skin- 
oponing. In .such eases the aid of flic surgeon is required 
60 (hat this little canal may be efTectively closed. 

ABSINTHE is an aleohuiic drink eon‘uiining w'ormwood. 
It is largely used on tlio Continent, where it is re.sponsilde 
lor much perTiianent d.un;tge to the nervous system ot its 
dcvotee.s. 

ABSTINENCE. See AlcoJu>l. 

ACCLIMATISATION. Sec Climate. 

ACETIC ACID in its strongest form is known as glacial 
acetic acid. In this form it acts a.s a caintie and is used 
to burn out wart.s. Under tlie name dil'itc acetic acul 
a watery solution Is sold which may be used as a refreshing, 
lotion to apply to tho skin in ca-s.-s of headache or fever. I 

ACIDITY. This Is a form of indige.stion, which is due t<| 
an excessive formation of aeiti in tho stomach. Thtr 
symptoms are heartburn and a rising of wind and of Wtk. 
alomoch contents into tho mouth. Uelief w obtained b;' 
taking a teaspoonful of bieorbonato of soda in a tumble 
of water. 

ACIDS are cbemicals which combine with alkalids 
and metals to form salts ; they all have a sour aiAd 
turn red litmus paper blue. Sec separate headings — Accjfic 
Acid, Phosphoric Acid, &c. 

ACNEk This is tho name of tho skin diseoso whichl is 
BO common in youth. The symptoms are pimpios on ilie 
face and back, which have black points in their centres 
known as “ black-heads.” If tho pimple squecze^d, 
a little maggot-liko body esenpes from tho black point, 
which is made up of fatty material derived from the oil 
glands of tho skin. The treatment consi.sts in tho free uso 
of hot water and soap, followed by rubbing in sulphur 
ointniont and zinc ointment in equal parts, twice daily. 
Tho skin may be sprayed with a “vaporiser.” The bowew 
should also receive attention. jSoe also Opsonin.] 

ACNE ROSACEA is tho flushing of tho face and nose so 
often scon in those suffering from chronic indigestion or 
alcoholic intemporanoe. 

ACONITE, a ^ug only safe in medical bands. See Drugs* 
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AOROMEOALT. a rare disease, the chief symptoms of 
whioh are gradual enlargement of the face, jaws, hands, 
and feet. It is due to disease of the pituitary body, 
a gland at the base of the brain. 

AOUPRESSURE is a mode of arresting haemorrhage by 
passing a ntHjdle beneath the bleeding point and then out 
through the skin, sons to compress the blood vessel betvreen 
i-he skin above and the needle below. (Acus^^ a needle.) 

ACUPUNCTURE is a mode of counU’r-irritation applied 
by iiwerting needles deeply into the painful part. It is used 
in sciatica. 

ADDISON’S DISEASE is a rare disease named after its 
discoverer. Dr. Addison. The cause is disease of the supra- 
renal capsules. The symptoms are weakness of the heart, 
auiomm and bronzing of the skin. 

ADENOIDS is the term applied to an overgrowth of the 
third tonsil which is situated at the back of the nose. This 
is common in childhood. The mjmptoms are nasal obstruc- 
tion, which compels the cliiM to breathe with the mouth 
open ; the no.^trila are not used and fail to develop, whilst 
the bridge of the nose is abnormally wide, thus separating 
the eyes more than is usual ; the mental vigour is impaired 
and the child u baekwiird and inattentive at school. The 
tonsils are usually enlarged also. This condition runs in 
families. The. treatment is rdnoval of the adenoids by 
operation ; the tonsils can be ( ut at the same time. 

ADIFOCERE is a wax-li!v'o Mihs,tance formed in the corpse 
during decay. 

ADULTERATION ol food and drink is wide!}’ practised. 
The term inoludt's admixture of ;:onie other body by way of 
fraud, and .sometimes for tlie pf<‘.scrvaiion or the imy)rovc- 
ment of the flavour of the rriginal arlicle. For instance, 
pure malt whiskey is Uirg'‘ly blended, that is adulf.crat(d 
with crude sj)irit, in order to jiroduce an article which the 
public lih«^. The public arc protected l.y the “.Sale of 
FockI and Drugs A> f." 

AEjRATED WATERS r.rc j>n p.'ir('d by pum.] iug carbonic 
acld/gns into w'at<'r iuid(T ])re.*.s'.ire. When the water 
peym-ed out the pressure is relievt'd and an e;-> npe of gr.s 
rcysults, which ]>rod\icca cflervcsccnce. Seltzer a!id“Sod.» 

“ arc example.s. 

I iGE. In most animals the average age attained is five 
ea the length of time occupied in full development. If 
reg.'xrd man as grown u]) ])y twenty, this makes a hundred 
rs the natural age for death to occur. Rartdy fis tliis is 
uuod, there seems no reason for regarding it as abnormal 
'.er favourable conditions. It is eoiindently hoped that 
^eased knowh'dge of tlie hiws of health, inerea.sed self- 
trol and geiuTal pro-spenty will gre.'itly prolong life. 

> is a most iinj'ortant factor in determining susceptibility 
to different forms of disease. Scarlet fever, measles, 
w hooping cough are in the main di.s(;ases of childhood ; 
p ithisis of young adult life ; pout, apoplexy, cancer, of 
ui idtlle life ; and chronic bronchitis of old age. The chance 
0 recovery from most diseases is less in the v<‘ry young and 1 
tl e very old than in the ages between the.se limits. j 

^AGRAPHIA is inability to express one's tt\oughls in I 
w *itin<i. j 

.AGUE. or malaria, or intermittent fever, is a fever I 
>1 mmon in marshy <listTiets in various parts of the wi-vld. 
jLe the fen.s have been drained it ba.s become exlinet in 
.Jtland, though commonly met with in tlio.se who have 
|.«rned from the trollies. T/m cause, which has been 
uiacovered recently, is a microscojiic parasite livitig in the 
bl«lxKi. Infection is spread by a ce rtain sjiecies of masquito, 
the Anopheles, which sucks the b.lood of a man suffering 
from malaria, and in doing so takes in the par;w«ite also, 
the parasite lives and multiplier in the bo«ly of the mosquito 
and prepuces spores, whicli pars into the salivary gland.s. 

bitns it discharges saliva to make the 
ood flow, and in so doing injects the spores of the malaria 
parasite into the person bitten, who then becomes a victim 
So far as is known infection is only spread by 
uo Anopheles, the grub of wdiich lives in marshes and it 
from this fact th.at marshy districts are malarious, and 
uot, as formerly thought, because the marshes give off 
poisonous gas which causes malaria. The prevention of 


malaria is eMential, if Africa is ever to be a white man's 
country. Organisod attempts to destroy the Anopheles 
ore now being mode in many places. They consist in the 
draining of all small pools near the towns and in pouring oil 
on the surface of the larger ponds to kill the Anopheles in its 
grub stage. The inhabitants also protect their w'indows 
with fine netting to keep the mosquito out, and they avoid 
being out after sunset as much as possible, because the 
Anopheles only feeds by night. The ireatmerU of malaria 
has long been known ; quinine is the drug used, it acts by 
killing the parasite in the blood, lly returning to a temjwr- 
ate climate re-iiifcetion with frc.sh 8n;.plic.s of paratsitas is 
avoided and the original onc.s gradually die off or are killed 
j by quinine. 

! AIR is essential to life. If withheld deatlj results within 
' three miiiuit s. Pure air is o-ssential to health, and imitten- 
i tion to tlii.s elementary fact is resj onsible for more disease 
■ than anj’ ot her C‘au=*e. 7'he air is compo.-cd of a mixture of 
gases, of which oxygen, nitre;., n, carbonic acid gas or (as it 
i.s now called) carbon dioxide, and w’atcr vapour ore the 
chief. Animals in br' -fhinc .’.hsovb oxygen ar.d give out 
carbon dioxide and wat<T, and aDo certain organic impuri- 
; ties. It is to the In'-t of th<'.-:.c that the odour of a Ptuffy 
I room is due, not to the carbonic acid,w iiicii isconiparatively 
harmless. Plants in a small degree breathe like animals, 

• taking oxygen in and p,ivi:ig carbonic acid out, but when the 
sun .shinc.s their gro. n leaves do just the oppodte, they take 
in tin* carbon dioxide and lircak it up iTito oxygen, which is 
S'-t free, and carh' .u, which is rct.'iincd and built up into 
Ltaich. ])y tJiis interaction of plants and animals the 
composition of th'' air is kept twentially the same in all 
p.'irt.s of tlic world r.nd from one 3 (ar to the next. I’he air 
of tlie mountains and of the sea-shore is rich in another 
ingredient, mone, whieli is liighly Btimulating. and it is 
largely to tliD Jiat mountain Ui.d sea . we their value ns 
la abb ro-storers. Ozone is prothiccd everywhere during 
a thun:hT.storm, the beneficial results of which aic 
np[)rcciated b^’ all. Tlie air of towns i.s often eorstaminatod 
1 - 3 ' street dust, coinprtsed of dried uorse-dung, by smoke, 
atid h\' (he acid oinanationa from cortam factoiies. TImjec 
arc sources of danger to the p' bllc health. Tlie air of 
workshops is of great import aiiee to *he licalth of the 
Y. orkcr.-^, especially in regard to the amount of dust it 
contiiiiLs, as inhaling du.st for liours every day induces lung 
disecuse. Much good can be done by wise factory laws in 
coiiiK'ction with this matter. [Refer also to Fc/ififo/ionl. 

ALBUKEN WATER is imule bv dissolving the whites 
of two eggs in a pint of water. Tins is a useful substitute 
for milk in the hand feeding of infants when they are 
suffering from diarrham. 

ALBUMIN is the principal ingredient of inusele ami 
blood. Man}^ varieties are recognised by cbemists, one of 
them forming the whites of eggs is known as albumen. 

ALBUMINURIA. Refer to Bright's Disease. 

ALCOHOL is a «lrng potcut for good or evil according to 
the wa 3 * it is used. As a food its value is vci*y inferior to 
the sugar from which it is prepared, but as a stimulant it« 
value it? great. There are times when a stimulant of some 
kind i.s essential to life. There is no evidence that the 
daily n. e of alcohol with the meals in moderate qinuitity 
I is h"*rmful. t)u tlio other hand there is amj.*.* )irooi that 
I it is umieecssar 3 \ Whilst the excessive use of tea or 
I coffe'c i.s injurious to health, the evil ( of ak oholiC 
i cxee.s:^ are incomparably greiter. Mor.‘<ivcr, it niu-st 
j ic. ver be forgoUcii that alcohol often b-'g. ts su> li a crav- 
1 iug Lsr itsedf as to deprive its victims ot all n. If-eontrr.l. 

; Its use as a beverage, therefoix*, is alwaj-s more or I.m 
! daug'^roua and nujiiirt's the greatest w aft h! uluc'S.s. In 
1 sliort, wc regard alcohol as an excellent .‘it iniulant, hut, we 
! hold a stimulant sliould be used either scldoui, or, it cou- 
i .stautU’, onh’ in very moderate doses. 

i The abuse of alcohol consists in using it (!) too coneen- 
I trated ; (2) in too hu’ge amounts ; (3) Indw* cn meals ; 

1 (4) os a substitute for a Jiieul ; (5) to “ keej) out the cold.” 
i Instead of keeping out the cold it inci'eases the loss of heat 
i by bringing the blood to the surface, Nansen w.a.s aware of 
! tills ami in liis I’olar explorations ai’oweti his men no 
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vitiii .MDcelleot CMulte. As m subatitute for food* 
aotaiutt oottld be worse* it aot only does not feed to any 
oppreemble extent* but by stimulating exlmusta the 
elegies* and by its corroeiv'e aotion on an empty stomach 
leaves the appetite worse than before. 

Am a medicine it has this great danger — that it can always 
be obtained and taken wthout a medical prescription ; 
hence in the case of a symptom like neuralgia, that is apt 
to roour* the prompt resort to alcohol in evor-inereasing 
doses is apt to result from its use on the first occ^iion. 

We give a few of the chief alcoholic liquors wi^ 
the percentage of alcohol tliey usually contain : whisky 
and brandy from 40 to 50 per cent. ; gin about 40 ; port 
and shorty about 20 ; claret about 13 ; cider and strong 
ale about 6 ; and small beer about 2. 

ALCOHOLISM is the cJIeot produced by an overdose of 
nlcohoL Acute alcoholism or di unkenness is produced by 
«u overdose recently taken. Chronic alcoholism by 
repeated overdoses in the past. In women tliis condition 
is often acquired by secret diiuldng before it is found out, 
the grocer's licence being largely re.sponsil»lo for this. Ihe 
symptoms are loss of memory, deterioration of character, 
especially in regard to the love of truth, carelessness in the 
personal appearance, hoarse voice, chronic cough, tiomor 
of the hand on waking, morning sickness, diluted veins 
on tho cheekbones and nose, finally delirium tremens 
or pnoumotua, gout or llright's disease n\ay occur. The 
ircaiment of aoute alcoholism is easy; of chronic, very 
difiicult. In acute alcoholism the stomach should be 
emptied by an emetic and a dose of Epsom salts given. 
In the morning, two drops of tincture of ca})sicuiu in two 
tablcspoonfuls of water followed by some soda water vviii 
bo welcomed. 

In ohronio alcoholism a habit has bc'cn formed far bej'ond 
the power of the victim to break unaided. Tho best course, 
consequently, is to voluntarily enter a Retreat for inebriates 
and to uiulergo treatment there for a year or more. 
Travelling with a mc<lical attendant who is a total abstainer 
is also recommended. Hypnotism 'a oitm useful but the 
results arc uncertain. Raisins have been stated to relieve 
tho craving for alcohol. S^ijchiiino and other tonics arc 
sometimes A large number of patent remedies arc 

on the market, but as an analysis of fifty of these has shown 
alcohol to be often present in amounts ranging fiom 
6 to 47 per cent., they are likely to do luoru harm than good. 

ALIMENTARY CANAL is a general name for the whole 
food canal from mouth to anus. It is divided into the 
mouth, tho pharynx or throat, the a'30f>hagus or gullet, 
tho stomach, the small intestine, the large intestine or colon, 
and lastly the terminal portion or rectum. The opening of 
the oesophagus into the stoinach is the cardiac orifice, imd 
that of the stomach into the iuteetine is the pylorus. Where 
the small intestine opens into the largo intestine there is n 
valve — tho ileo-cfiecal valve guarding the orifice which only j 
permits fluid to pass onward tov/ards the anus. The large 
intestine presents an outgi'owth juat below the ilco>ca;cal | 
valve called tho csocum, which tenuinates in a worm-Ukc 
blind extremity known as tho vermiform appendix. [Refer 
to Abdomeiit Digestiont Appendkitia.] 

ALLOPATHY is a 8j'.siem of treatment in which romedifis 
are given to counteract the morbid condition present. 
Thus constipation is treated by .'iporii*iits, heart failure by 
stimulants, and so on. This method U t’r.c oiu: in ordinary 
uso and is intended to produce in the body a ( ondition 
contrary to that of tlio disease ; whereas Homfeopathy is 
a mode of treatment in which tho remedies used would 
produce in health the same symptoms as those of tho 
disoMO they are intended to cure. [Refer to Ho7na:opaihy.] 
ALMOND. There are two varieties— the sweet and the 
bitter almond. The former is edible, tho latter poisonous, 
oiving to the prussic acid it contains. 

ALOES is a resinous substance obtained from tho leaves 
of certain species of aloe tree. Tho majority of the patent 
pills contain aloes, but it is an undesirable aperient to 
use habituntty, especially in tho case of those suffering 
from piles. 

ALTEBATIYB is a medical term becoming obsolete, 
really used to cover ignorance. It was applied to those 
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drags whioh* while possessicig no defii^te netioii* wara yet 
supposed to possM the power of ** improving the ooniti* 
tution.’* 

ALUM is a powerful astringent* better not gtren 
internally, but is useful as a gargle in relaxed tnrpat 
(two teaspoonfuls of the powdered alum with a little 
honey to tho pint of hot water). Powdered alum may be 
used to apply to a. bleeding part to chock ksemorrhage. 

AMAUROSIS, blindness due to nervoas causes. 

AMBULANCE. See Ftrst Aid. 

AMMONIA, or spirits of hartshorn, applied externally 
in strong solution produces redness of the skin. It is used 
as a counter-irritant in certain liniments, e.g., oompoond 
camphor liniment. In diluto solution ammonia is soothing 
to the skin and is useful for insect stings. When inhaled 
it stimulates the heart, but it is irritating to tlic air passages. 
Hence smelling salts, wduch consist mainly of ammocua, 
must not bo applied to the nose of an unconscious patient 
for long. Taken internally in the form of so/ volatile, the 
heart and stomach aie stimulated. It is thus useful for 
a fainting fit or to diaperao wind. Tho dose of sal volatile 
is half a teatpoonful in water for an adult. [Refer to 
Fokons.] 

ANiEMIA, literally without blood,” means poverty of 
tho blood. One form, common in young girls, is named 
chlorosis, from the yellowish-green comidexion it cjiusos. 
The cause may bo lack of fresh air and exeroise, unsuitable 
i diet and constipation or the presence of some constitutional 
I disease such as phthisis, rheumatism, etc. The symptoms 
i are pallor of the face, lips, and gums, lack of energy, 
shortness of breath, faintness, want of appetite, and often 
indigestion. The trcaimetit consists in determining whether 
any oonstitutioual disease ii the cause, and if so treating 
I this; if not, iziuch can be done by rest, fresh air, attention 
I to the bowels, and by a course of iron. Iron is best 
■ taken freely dilutinl by adfling forty diops of the tincture 
' of perohloride of non to a pint of lemonade, di'unk 
during the day after meals. Tho absence of the monthly 
loss should not be treated, as this will become nortnal 
when tho general health has improved. 

ANiEElSTIIETICS arc dru"a whic h }>roduce insensibility Jo 
pain. General amesthctics are those which pr(Auft> 
insensibility of the patient, local aiucHthetics are tho 
which when applicnl to any one part produce inseiisibili y 
to pain in t hat ])art without atiecting the consciousness * d 
tho patient. The chief general anaesthetics chloi^ >* 
form, ether and nitrous oxide or laughing gns. Qu|fo 
recently a fourth general nneesthetio has come mlo vogm"', 
vir.., ethyl chloride. Tho danger of a general aii;; i*th<i»o 
is much reduced when it is administered by a spccialjiB^. 
Two medical men or one medical man and a dentist rthoul.A 
always be present. Tho giving of gas by a dentist in tlAo 
absence of a medical man is unsafe, and should never Iftc 
submitted to. Gas is the safest, chloroform the least saf^, 
of the anzesthetics. Ether is the most unpleasant, but tliC^ 
unpleasantness can bo much reduced by taking gas, folVowo/d 
by ether, before the effects of the former have passed qj t. 
After gas a patient Is soon ready to walk home, which* in 
not so after either chloroform or ether. The Iwal anaes- 
thetics include ice and salt, or the ethyl chloride sjira f, 
whioh produce numbness by freezing the part, and coca', 
or eucaine, or novocjain, which when injected under 
skin temporarily paralyse the sensory nerves of the p : . 
These are useful for mirir.r operations of short durotiePv 
Cocaine h.as been inj.icted into the spinal eunni, 
extensive abdominal wperatiojis have then been carri^ ol ? 
without causing pain, or abolishing consciousness, but tlK! ‘‘ 
method must be regardtxl as still in tho experimental sta$ . 

ANASARCA. See Dropsy. 

ANCHYLOSIS is the adhesion of the two bones, which 
form a joint. The adhesion may bo of a bony or a fibrous 
nature. In tho former case movement of the joint u 
impossible, in tho latter it is impaired and can bo inozessod 
by massage and hot-air baths. 

ANEURYSM OR ANEURISM ia a tumour consisting si 
an artery that has yielded to tho blood pressure within it 
and dilated. Aneurysms contain blood and pii^ato witb 
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m mmeim Irom goiit»,ft|!Bldiif or intempermo. Hme it 
|i oomi?apaia inSddle«ag^ noTYiet, soldiera and sailort, and 
raro io women. It may also be caused by a wound ol the 
artecy, and many aneorysma have been thus caused by 
bullet wounds in the South Atrioaa war. Tht tfjeda of an 
aneurysm aro prossure on the surrounding parts, which 
may cause much pain, and finally the artery may burst and 
eanse sudden death from, loss of blood. Q'he*^ treatment 
should be in medical bands. 

ANGIHA PECTOBU is neuralgia of the heart It is 
most often seen in middle-aged men. Tht aymptoma are a 
sudden seizure characterised by intenao pain in Che chest 
and down the left arm and by a fear of immediate death. 
The attack ceases as suddenly as it began. Tht treatment 
must bo begun before the doctor arrives. Home hot brandy 
and water and sal volatile should be at> once administcreo. 
If handy, the most effective is a glass capsule of amyl 
nitrite broken in a handkerchief, and inhaled. Sufferers 
from this disease carry these capsules in their pocket. 
Many great men, including John ilunter, have died during 
an attack. 

ANIMAL MAGNETISM. See Hypnotinm. 

ANISEED. Two pr(J^)arations are in use : anisocjd water ; 
dosCt two to four tablcs]>oonfuLs ; and oil of aniseed; dosf, 
one to h*ar drops on Ani-U'cd is used to relievo 

iiatuhuico. 

ANKLES, WEAK. This is duo to lack of tone in the 
muscles of the leg. 'J'he treatment is to develop the calf 
by walking upstairs on t iptoe, by skipping, and by other 
ezerctsos combined with the avoidance ot long standing 
and of such artificial supports as high- laced boots. 

ANODYNE is a remedy that relieves pain, e.g., opium, 
hyoscyamus, or belladonna. 

ANTIDOTES. Refer to Poiaorts. 

ANTI: MONT is contained in antimojiy wine, tartar 
cmotic, JofmV powder and Plummer’s piU. The drug is 
mu^’a less u-jcd than formerly, owing chiefly to it.^ depress- 
in ?5 effect on tUo heart. It is not safe except in nu'dical 
bloods. [Refer to Poisons.] 

ANTIPYRETICS are means for lowering the temyK^rature. 

; dold sponging and bathing do this much more safely than 
drugs do. The drugs which act in this way are antipjTine, 
mtiCebrin, phenooetin, quinine and alcohol. 

ANTXPYRINK, known also as phenazone. Is a colourless, 
lotublc powder used in doses of three to twenty grains 
o relieve pain in neuralgia or to reduce liigh tcmpeiaturf. 
['aenacctin is a safer propfiratiou for goneral u^c. 

ANTISEPTICS me ehenucaka which check the grovrtV. of 
;erms and so protect a wound from infection. [Refer to 
OUin/friion. ^ 

{ ANTISEPTIC SURGERY consists in the use of antiseptics 
i(u the treatment of wounds. This method, introduced by 
l^ord Lister, has enabled surgeons to do much that was 
‘pofore impossible. It is now being superseded by Asejdic 
i ■>«rflFrrf/, in which on attempt is made to sterilise everything 
[ >cfoce the operation, so that no anti.<;cpt;cs ciro required for 
i he wound tn'causc no germs reach it. 

ANTITOXIN is the natural antidote to the poisons 
I ToJuccd by disease germs. Tliese poisons are known as 
i> >xins. In the process of recovery the blood becomes 
larged witA antitoxins produced by the tissues. In 
ct vt»a cases, notably in diphtheria, this fact has l>eeD mado 
u ^ of in the treatment of disease. Horses are dosed with 
d [phtheri.v toxin in steadily inoraasiiig doses until their 
iilood becomes highly charged with diphtheria antitoxin. 
Hhmo of tbo blood is then withdrawn, and from this tho 
somm containing all tho antitoxin is obtained. This serum 
la then tnjeotod into a patient suffering from diphtheria as 
** possible after the disease has bm recognised. By 
this mcai^ the patient is provided with antitoxin before bo 
has had tiiao to produce it for himsotf, and thus much time 
w gamed which often makes tho differenoo between life and 
Tho mode of termination of the veiy mild and of 
wvere cases is not alterod, it is in the oases iutcr- 
n'owatd in soverity between these that the valae of 
antitosia ii $o great. 


AMRi OR4rt»MMBNT is the outlet from the Wwer and 
of Mie;boiwol^ Tide b kept dosed except during an aetbn 
of tho bewds by n ting of mnsde known as tlm sphincter. 
The ntnis is the seat of many troublesome affeotions, ag., 
itohmg, piles, fissure, fistula and {)rolap3o. These are 
treats under their respective heads. Rarely a child is 
bom with the anus blocked by a membrane; this is 
imperforate anas. A surgeon has tlien to break through 
the membrane, or death from stoppage of the bowels must 
result. This point should be examined shortly after birth. 

AORTA is the largest artery in the body. The outlet 
into it from the heart is guarded by valve^i, which in middle 
life are prone to become impregnate^I with lime salts and in 
consequence to l>a too rigid to act. Much extra work is 
thus thruw'n on tho heart. This disease is known as dorftc 
Uegurgitaium. 

APERIENTS, Refer to Constipation. 

APHASIA is loss of speech. The most common ca^iae is 
a hemorrhage into the brain on tho left side. This injures 
the speech centre and cameos paralysis of the right side of 
the body. 

APHONIA is Ic^ of voice due to sooudhing WTong with 
the larynx or to hysteria. [Refer to Laryn nlis.] 
i APHTHA. SiHJ TAri/^;<. 

I APOPLEXY, OR STROKE, is caused by a blood-vessel in 
the brain breaking and allow ing the blood to eecax)e into, 

! and to destroy, the surrounding brain substance. This 
I accident is only likely in tlie case of those with arteries that 
I are brittle from chalky material deposited in their walls 
; and with sufficiently strong Lorirts to burst an artery thus 
i made brittle. Hence, it is most common in rniddlc-a^cd 
i men who ore gouty or intcniperato and who le^cl active 
I lives. The stroke most often happens after a full meal of 
j during some fit of passion. The symptoms : a sudden loss 

• of consciousness from which the patient cannot be roused ; 
j the breathing is noisy ; the motions or urine are often 
j passed ; the limbs may be convulsed down one side and aro 
, usuall}^ limn on one aide and stiff on the ether. If recovery 
I follows the rncntul pow'cr is regained in whole or part, but 
I one side of the body is {>artially paralysed, the Ic^ recovering 
j before the arm, and the arm before the hand. The skilled 
i movements of the fingers, acquixed special training, are 
! th.' last to bo regained, if over. 

In strokes down the right side tlie speech is affected. 

I Tho eyes still act together after a stroke and the power over 
: the biadder is retained, sensation also is retained even on 
^ the paralysed side. In two months’ time, in most cases, 

; the invalid is able to walk with the aid of a stick. The 
; in atna^nt during tho attack consists in loosening the clothing 
j round tho neck and propping up the head and shoulders, 
j Hot bottlos may be applied to the feet, but they must be 
, well protected by flannel for burns easily result. By turning 
! the patient on his side the noisy breathing is often improved 
i No fitimulant must be given; this ndstakc is commonlv 
j made. Fire grains of calomel should be placed on tho bacK 
j of the tongue. 

j The prevention of apoplexy can be effected bv restriction 
of the diet and alcohol during middle age, together with the 
1 avoidance of such forms of exerebe as involve sadden 
j strains or great excitement, and by attention to the bowels. 

• [Refer to Cerehred Thrombosis,] 

I APPENDICITIS is inflammation of the vermiform 
1 appendix. The disease was formerly called “ ixeri-typhlitis.” 
{ There is a pocket-like protrusion from the large bowel ; 
tho first part of this protrusion is largo and called the 
cascum, the terminal ]>ortion is narrow and round like a 
worm, blind at the far end, white in colour, thiw inches 
long, and containing a cavity that w'ill only admit a stout 
bristle. This terminal portion is the vermiform appendix. 
(Veririfc«:m means worm-like). By placing the hand in tho 
upper part of the right trouser pocket the fingrsrs are a^ut 
over it- Tho cavity of the appendix secretes mucus or slime. 
If tho outlet into the cjecum gets blocked, the mucus is 
pent up in tho appendix and dries, to form a body formerly 
mistaken for a cherry -stoJio. It is cleai' that a cheny- 
stiono oannot make its w^ay mto tho appcoailix, bccauso it 
only admitji a stout bristle. In addition to tho formatioB 
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ft lUme firom the dried maoos^ i]]Aftiiimati<ni in the 
ftppen^ itself is set np at the same time. !|jlus may qniot 
down in a few days or it may bo on to abscess formation. 
This abscess is apt to burst into the general peritoneal 
oaTity and set up a fatal peritonitis. The at the 

onset are vomiting, pain at the navel, shivering and a rise 
of temperature. There ha.s generally been constipation 
off and on for some time. The disease may occur in later 
life, our king, for instance, had it in the year of his corona- 
tion, but it is much more common in youth. The treatment 
is to go to bed and send for a doctor ; and directly an abscess 
forma a surgeon will be required also. If the attack pas^ 
off without an abscess occurring, the advisability of having 
the appendix removed subsequently will have to be con- 
sidered in order to prevent recurrence. 

The disease is not new, but the advances of surgery 
have greatly increased our knowledge of it. The majority 
of cases of “ peritonitis due to chill ” in the past have been 
cases of non-rccognised appendicitis which have gone on to 
general peritonitis. It is this that the surgeon can now 
prevent. 

APPETITE, in health, is the best guide to the quality and 
to the quantity of food eaten, provided that this be taken 
slowly. In disorders of the digestive system the appetite 
is impaired. During the convalescence from fevers, and in 
those suffering from tape- worm or diabetes, the appetite is 
often increased. In anamiia, pregnancy, and some forms 
of insanity, the appetite is often depraved or perverted, 
that is to say there is a craving for unwholesome articles, 
like slate pt'uoils or chalk. This depraved appetite is also 
found amongst certain savage tribes. The love of sugar, 
so common in childhood, should be encouraged, and the 
loathing for fat tolerated, as both are results of a normal 
appetite, but sugar shouhl be alloucd only at meals. 

APPLE WATJER is made by pouring a pint of boiling 
water over a couple of roasted nj)p!es and allowing the 
same to stand in a warm place for three hours ; it is then 
strained and sweetened to t<ustc. This is a pleasant 
beverage for tlie sick room. Baked apples, cortd, and 
peeled, ai'e also u.scful. 

AQUA FORITS is fuming nitrli: acid. See Poisfms. j 
ARNICA is not used internally. Half a tcaspoonful of 
the tincture to luiif a pint of cold wafer ia a popular lotion 
for relieving spraiim and bruise.-*. Any virtue this lotion 
may possess is due to the wa{<T and spirit it contains, 
and not to the arnica, the latter having no effect. 

AROMATICS are vegetable products of the spice group, 
which owe their propvities to a volatile oil. Mustard, 
j>ep})errnint and doves are examples. They stimulate 
digestion. 

ARROWROOT co!i>i.d.s of pure staieh, and therefore 
must never be used to feed infants before they are six 
months old. It is often u.'sed in convalescence from illness, 
especially in cases of diarrhoea. It is generally served in 
the form of gruel which may be pr<'pared as follows: — a 
tcaspoonful is made into a paste with a little milk, and is 
tlien slowly stirred into half a pint of boiling milk and kept 
stirred for five niiuutc.s. 

ARSENIC in the form of “ Fowler’s Solution” is largely 
t>Bed in the treatment of anienna and many nervous 
disorders. It is not safe in non-professional hands. [Refi r 
to Poisons.] 

ARTERY is a blood-vessel that carries blood from the 
heart. It is only in arteries that the ])ulse can be felt. 
The name is due to a former belief that they carried air. 
This error arose from the fact that after death the arteries 
are found empty. And this is due to the fact that they 
empty tlumisclvos by their own elasticity into the veins. 
ARTHRITIS means infiammation of a joint. 

ARTIFICIAL RESPIRATION. [See First Aid.] 
ASAFCBTIDA is a drug of nauseous taste, chiefly u.sed in 
the form of pills for the relief of flatulence. It is contained 
in the compound galbannm pill and the aloes and asafoctida 
pill of the Pharmaeopa;ia. 

ASCITES. See Dropsy, 

ASEPSIS is the absence of germs. The germs present 
on the skin and in dust render a wound likely to foster. 


Hence ftrooe the antiseptio treatment, in which the aurgeof^ 
when operating, washed the wound with chemicals, termed 
antiseptics, to kill tho germs that gained entrance. As 
an improvement it is now proposed to secure asepsis by 
destroying all germs that can possibly come in contact 
with tho wound before operating ; thus the skin of tho 
patient is wrapped in antiseptic dressings tho night before 
operation, the dressings to bo applied arc previously 
sterilised by heat, the instruments are boiled, and tho 
surgeon’s hands are enclosed in sterilised rubber gloves. 
During the operation there is then no need to use antiseptic 
lotions, sterilised water being alone used, and the wound 
thus escapes the irritation wliich antisi'pties eaiiso, and so 
[ heals more quickly, [Refer to Bacteria^ Antiseptics.] 
ASEPTIC SURGERY. See Antiseptic Surgery. 
ASPHYXIA, literally without pulse, is th(^ name of tho 
condition caused by want of air. In a (‘n‘;e t!ip oxygen 
W'hich tho blood contains is rapidly usc-d up, leaving tho 
blood of a dark colour. IJent e the suffen r rapidly turns 
blue and then ‘‘ black in tlio face.” During this stage 
violent efforts to breathe arc made, and tho heart beat.s 
violently ; soon exhaustion sots in, the heart fails and 
blueness gives place to an a.shy pallor, iin( onsciou.snes^ 
cemes on, convulsions if llu'v have occurred cease, aiul 
death results in less than five minutes, unless the obstruo- 
tion to respiration can be removed, f Hcfcr to First 

ASTHMA is a disease characterised by p.iroxysmal 
attacks of difficult breathing. T’hc disease rn.ty begin in 
childhood, but more often develops later in litV, and is 
frequently associated with other diseases, e.g., chronic 
bronchitis, Bright’s disease, or heart di^efwe. Wlicn no 
other disease is present there is geiu-rally a history ( t 
nervous disorders in' the family. The synijffiuns that 
precede an attack are vaiiuhie, but oflen arc like tho.-ie of 
a bilious attack. The attack itself mo‘<t often occurs at 
night ; tho sufferer awakes with a di.slres.sing sense tif want 
of breath, the respirator}’ movements become violent, niiti 
in a few minutes the attack is at its height ; in M})ite of Dm 
most strenuous efforts very little air enters the lungs nn\l 
still less leaves them. Rospi: at ion is prolong* d and wlieezy ; \ 
signs of insufficient oxygenation of th'‘ hhio<l supci\t*i!i‘, 
the face becomes livid and bedewed with sw'cat, tho pul.-f 
small, the extrernith'S cold. Finally, i]nj>rovernent gred- 
ually occurs and with a fit of coughing reliid is obt:iin(>f. 
and the patient sinks exhausted to sleep. The <iuration of 
an attack varies from a few minutes to a few hours, ami 
several attacks may occur in the same night. Death 
during a paroxysm is almost unknown. The trcatmi uf , 
during the attack is very vari( d, some iemedi*-.s acting }iK«» 
a chaj'm in some cases but not in all. A dose of sal volatile, I 
the inhalation of tho fumes of burning mtro paper, or oil 
nitre mixed with stramonium powder, either Imrnt on a J 
plate or made up into cigarettes, mid the inhalation (f| 
amyl nitrite, arc remedies widely ih« d. Morphia relie\esl 
most attacks but should l>e avoided, lobelia is too depressing ft 
to be recommended. The previntion of asthmatic att.av;ks I 
consists in avoiding those particular causes which individ* I 
ual experience proves to excite an attack. These eniu-r#^ 
are most varied and peculiar, ’riu-y irselude a h<a\y| 
supper, constijiation, anxiety or mental excitement. 

ASTIGMATISM w a defect in vlsimi clue to the front ol 
tho eye not being of the right shn|)e. A point must l>€ 
focu8.sed as such on the back of the eye to be set^i i>rt)perly, 

In order that this may occur the eurvatun' of the eye in tie 
horizontal plane must be the same as tJmt in tho vertir a i 
plane. When the two curvatures ar(‘ I'lu'qual a.«f igraatism 
is present. Points ore then seen os liiu’s unles.s the inteniai 
muscular mechanism of the eye is eaj*ahl(' of eorreciing Hwrf 
error. Such correotion commonly occurs, but it involves i 
muscular strain that often induces headaebf'S and bilious 
attacks, and when the health is run down tlu‘ corrtTtion is 
incomplete and the sight blurred. The treatment consists 
in measuring the difference between the two curvatures ami 
then in ordering special glasses so madi; as to compen6.nte 
for the error. All muscular strain w'ithin the eye is thu* 
relicvcxl, though tho glasses may have to be W'orn a few 
days before the eye loses tho habit of straining, hence at flifd 
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the patient can often see better without the glaaeee, and the 
impreuion ia given that the glasses are unsuitable. It will 
be seen that trying on various spectacles at a shop is useless 
for the above defect, and that the eyes require an accurate 
examination by an eye specialist, [liefer to Eye.] 

ASTRINGENTS are remedies which produce coiitractien 
of the tissues with which they are brought in contact. Cold, 
alum, tannin, and U^ad salts are examples. They are used 
to check hfismorrhage and excessive secretion. 

ATAXY means ])artial loss of control over the muscles, 
which renders movements irregular and unsteady. The 
symptom is well acen in the reeling gait of a drunken 
man and in certain diseases of the nervous system. See 
Loeonuytor Ataxy. 

ATROPHY means diminished nutrition, which causes 
wasting. All organs tend to atrophy if they are not 
sufficiently used, (.r if their connection with the nervous 
system is interfered with from any cause. 

AUTOPLASTY is the method of repairing one part of 
the body with tissue obtained from another part., as in 
grafting skin from the arm on to a wound in the face. 

AUTOPSY is an exan^inatiou of the body after death. 
See Post-mortem. • 

BACILLUS is a germ sliaped like a long thin rod. See 
Bacteria. 

BACTERIA, or germs, are microscopic fungi. The 
number of species already known is so great that there are 
probably as many speci('H in nature as there are different 
kinds of flowering plants. Just as in flowering plants we 
find sontc adapted to the water, the mountain, the valley, 
the equator or the poles, so amongst bacteria we find the 
same range of habitat, the same variety of usefulness or 
harmfulnesa to man, the same wide range from extreme 
vitality to comparative delioaoy. Air, earth and water, 
our akin, our clothes, and our mouths are all tenanted by 
bactei'la of this s])ecies or that. Fortiinat/C indeed is it 
that^ mast of them are harmless, for the few sj»ecially 
adfj^pte<i for preying on man cause more suffering and jire- 
.lature death than almost anything else. Foils, gangrene, 
[isteriiig wounds, erysii)elav^, lockjaw, consumption, and 
he various infectious fevers arc each enust'd by the ravages 
i a particular species of germ. Indeed so great a danger 
i only kept in check by a nmst elaborate system of defence ; 
ho germs os they gain entrance to the IkkIv arc attacked 
^>y the white corpuscles, and their poisons are neutralised 
jy the formatiou within the bo<ly of antidotes specially 
idnpte.d to each. TiiLs means of defence extends far down 
he animal scale, l)e( oining simpler and less eflicient as the 
)\ver forms of animal life, are reached. Plants enjoy a 
(pjuparativo inimunity from the attack of bacteria, but 
inly to fall a ready prey to numlxTloss parasitic moulds, 
i’bo production of disease, however, is the work of only a 
mall section of the bacteria, of in fact a few’ aberrant foims 
pccialiseil to a parasitic life. The chief work of bacteria is 
o cause putrefaction, without which lite would soon be 

5 (npo.s.Mible, lus we should be buried beneath the dead leaves 
nd the decul animals of a former age. Another group 
elp to make soil by fixing the nitrogen of the atmosphere 
nd changing it to nitrates, which are a valuable manure, 
his kind live attfuhrd to the roots of clover and other 
juminous plants, a fact wliich the farmer now turns to 
Icount in the rotation of croi)S. Others again tan leather, 
ake vinegar and ripen cheese, though others turn milk 
mr and butter raneitl, w bil.'*t yet others live in our intestines 
id aid in the digc'stion of food and in the removal of any 
OOB8 that may bo taken. In short, bacteria are good 
irvant-s but bad masters, f liefer to Disinfection.] 

Every hair Ls being constant Iv formed in 
salth from a papilla placed at the bottom of'a pit in the 
m known a.s the hair follicle. The various organs of the 
y age at different rates, and the hair follicle is one of 
I « v,hich ages first ; it then ceases to develop 
sufficient follicles are in this condition, 
health of the hair follicle is often 
*H“h('alth of the bcnly, and in such casra 
wther temporarily or permancntlv, as after 
*•40 fevers ; again the health of the hair follicle depends 


on that of the rarroundin^ skin, and in those who suffer 
from dandruff; unless this be treated, baldness follows. 

treatment of baldness is preventive ; once the follicles 
have atrophied nothing can be hoped for from any remedy. 
Dandruff must be treated by strict cleanliness of the brush, 
comb and hair. The brush and comb should be washed 
daily in a strong solution of washing soda ; the hair should 
be washed every night with a one in five hundred solution 
of perchloride of mercury in alcohol and water (equal parts). 
The hair should also be thoroughly dried after the morning 
bath. The bowels and the general health should be attended 
to, and heavy head-gear and exposure to a hot gas flame just 
over the desk avoided. When the hair has already become 
thin, growth may l>e stimulated by increasing the blood 
supply to the scalp with Tincture of Cantharides, one ounce, 
vinegar and rose-water, each three and a half ounces, 
rubbed in night and morning ; or by Tincture of Canthar- 
ides, one drachm, ether, camphor and vaseline of each three 
drachms, rubbed in as an ointment at night. If soreness of 
the scalp occurs the remedy should ho omitted for a night 
or two. Most of tlic patent remedies contain cantharides 
or camphor. 

Bald Patches in children are u*“uallv due to ring-worm. 

BANDAGES. See First Aid. 

BANDY LEGS means the Ixruling outward of the bones, 
both of the thighs and legs, in contradistinction to “ bowed 
legs,’* which is the btmding of the leg bones only. The 
deformity is due to rickets making the bones soft, and to 
allowing the weight of the body to be supported by these 
soft bones. [Refer to KicDis.] 

BANTING is a method of treating corpulency by a sjiecial 
diet consisting of an excess of nitrogenous food and a great 
restriction of the carbohydrates, that is, meat, eggs and 
cheese arc ' aten in excess and bread, potatws, sugar, beer, 
champagne and cocoa are taken in llie smallest possible 
quantity. In many cases good results, but in otkers the 
work thrown on the kidneys is too much for them, and 
serious haim ensues. The treatment should therefore bo 
in medical hands. The name is derived from that of 
a man who treated himself for corpulency with success by 
means of the above method. 

BARBADOES LEG is a for » of elephantiasis, 
characterised by a chronic enlargement of the leg. Sco 
Elephantiasis. 

BARE is the popular name for the cinchona bark, from 
wliich quinine is prepared. See (Quinine. 

BARLEY WATER. (1) Clear. Two ounces of pearl 
barley are to be well woshi il and then blanched by placing 
in a saucepan of cold water, bringing to the boil and 
straining. The blanched barley is then placed in a jug 
and a pint of boiling water poured on it ; when cold the 
mixture is strained, flavoured with vanilla or lemon 
and sugar, and used as a refreshing drink. {2) Thick. Two 
good teaspoonfiils of blanched barley arc boiled for twenty 
minutes in a pint of water in an enamelled 'saiH’Cpon and 
then strained. The fluid thus obtained is the barley water 
used for diluting milk in the artificial feeding of ii^anta. 

BARRENNESS may often be remedied, and the doctor 
should therefore be en-v'ultod. 

BATHS for domestic ];urposes may he made either of 
metal or earthenware; earthenware presents the dis- 
advantages that it absorbs a great deal of heat and that it 
is very slippery. Cold baths have a tonic effect, hot ones 
a soothing influence; hence a ci*ld br.th in tlie morning 
and a hot one at bedtime is the natural arrangcincut. For 
many people, however, the coM bath is found too severe, 
ns they do not obtain the warm invigorating after-glow 
that is normal, but are chilled for some hours. In such 
cases the better method is to sit in a warm bath and wit.h 
a large sponge douche the head and back with cold water 
for A few minutes, and to follow this by a brisk rub down. 
In all children this method is found better than the simple 
cold bath. The hip bath used warm is useful at the monthly 
periods, when the cold bath for the time sliould be discon- 
tinued. A salt bath, wliich is more invigorating than fresh 
water, may l)o mad© by adding four pounds of salt to 
every sixteen gallons of *. atcr used ; sea-salt is od the 
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nfiT^flg }||i» fonnt <i5 bathe «re nri4«^f ABOEOliH ^^PLUJIOU ^ . 

A IwElh n cold below 70® 3r.,*l)ept(i between 85® and 82® Fi, BSD-80R8 i« due to the death of the ^obi 

wfCBi^Mtween 02® and 08®, and hot between 08® and liO®. expoeed to prolonged pressure durinff confinement to bedL 

In bathing helpless patients they may bo lowered into the The pressure, by hindering the blood supply, redwees 

bath, which has been prepared at the temperature ordered ; nutrition at this spot and normally reltewes itself by 

for this purpose a blanket is much safer than a sheet as the oausing a change of postiu^, but in the paralysed or in those 

latter may tear. After the bath they should be dried with exhausted by a long illness it does not do so, and the skin 

towids previously warmed, wrapped in warm blankets and becomes first starved and then killed. Jled*sores are pre» 

pat back to a bed containing hot !)ottIes. Hot baths ore ventable by skilled nursing. The bed roust bo kept smooth 

generally need to promote perspiration, for which purpose and free from crumbs. The patient’s skin must be kept 

the l^t may be applied os hot air, steam, or hot water, and dry and clean, and all parts exposed to pressure or to soOing 

their efficiency stands in this order. To give AhAaw hath, with discharges, must be washed freouently with oatmeal 

the bed is prepared bv covering' the mattress with a water- water, well dried, rubbed with methylated spirit and then 

proof sheet and a blanket, and the patient by stripping him dustixl with a powder mode of zinc oxide and starch in 

and rolling him in a blanket. A long bed cradle is then equal parts. In very frequent diarrhoea or incontinence of 

placed over the patient, and is used to support more blankete urine the skin should be protected by zinc ointment. The 

so as to leave an air space between them and bim. The air appearance of the bed-sore is preceded by that of a ret! 

space is riiut off fx om the exterior except at the foot of the pressure spot ; this should bo constantly watched for and as 

bed, where the end of a funnel, heated over a special lamp, soon os it is detected a water bed or a water ring pillow is 
is placed. The funnel thus conveys the air heated by the required so as to relieve the pressure, and at tbc same time 

lamp into the bed. The temperature is taken by a thcr- the spot should bo painted wnth collodion. After the sore 

monieter placed in the bed and the heating continued until has formed, it should be dressed with an ointment composed 

the temperature ordered has been reached, it is then kept of zinc ointment and castor oil iu equal parts, and all 

at this level for the time diiectcd unless the patient becomes pressure taken off it by means of a ring pillow. If the 

faiut, when the lamp is withdrawn and a stimularit admin- sore Ixecomes gangrenous the sejxaration of the dead part 

istered. The tcmfjcraturo commonly used is 150*^ F. ; it will should be aided by boraoic fomentations applied four-hourly, 
bo fouud the bedclothes begin to scorch about 180® F. To BED-WETTING. See Bladder. 

give a vapour hath, the same preparations are made, except BEEF TEA. Remove all fat and skin from a pound of 

that the funnel is replaced by a steam kettle. The tem- sliin of beef ; put it in a jar with a pint of cold water and a 

perature that can be borne is ir.uch lower, 110® to 116® being quarter teaspoonful of salt. Then place in a moderate 

about the limit. Tiie time these batlis are used is generally oven and allow it to simmer only for throe hours ; strain 

twenty minutes, after which the patient is rapidly rubbed and skim off all fat with paper and serve hot. A hot and 

dry and clad iu warm fiixnuel. Modifications of the vapour palatable fluid is thus obtained which is stimulating but 

bath are the hot and the wet pack. To give a hot pack the not really nourishing. During convalescence the addition 

bed is prepared as above, and the patient fii-st stripped and of celery, carrots and other vegetables to the meat is 

then rolled in a blanket wrung out of boiling water, covered rocommended. Somatosc, or Brand’s essence, may be 

with a mackintosh sheet and one or more blankets and left added, nourishment being thereby given as well as a 

tor twenty minutes. In other words, a fomentation is stimulant. The addition of the juice of one green e.o<l 

applit^d to his whole body, and the perspiration thus caused rather sour grape to a bowl of beef tea alters the fiavoui^ 

is often great. A tvet pack is given by wringing out a sheet pleasantly when the patient tires of the ordixiary form. j 

in cold water and wrapping the patient in this, and again BEER is nominally prepared from malt by fermentation; 
covering wdtb a mackintosh and blankets. In this methcxl and by the addition of a solution of hops, but in realityi 

the initial chill is followed by reaction and perspiration. much of the beer on the market consists of alcohol prepareSj 

The hot pack is most often used in disease of the from sugar, which is manufactured from rags or sawdust! 

kidney, and the wet pack to calm the nervous system and and to which various cheap bitters have been added. If 

secure sleep in St. Vitus’s Dance. Cold Botha are used in was in the sulphuric acid used in the manufacture of sugsf 

lowering the temperature in certain fevers, notably typhoid. that the arsenic was accidentally introduced, which oaus^ 
The patient is lowered in a blanket into a bath at UO® F., the outbreak of arsenical poisoning in the Midlands durinl* 

tmd the temperature of the water then reduced te 70® F. by 1901. Much of the chemical beer is wholesome enough 

the addition of cold water. [Kefor to Typhoid.'] Cold is but it seems only fair that the public should know wher* 

also applied b^' tepid sponging, and by the cold pack, which they buy it. Beer, w'hen light is a wholesome dinner drink 

is given by wrapping the patient in a sheet wrung out of because the bitter it contains stimulates the stomach, and 

tepid or cold rrator, leaving him without further covering, the alcohol is in weak solution, 2 to 4 per cent ; the stigai ‘ 

and either chan^^ng the sheet for a fresh cold one every few it contains, however, is not only fattening but disagrees wit) ^ 

minutes or chilling it by sprinkling it with cold w ater from the digestion of many people, while the hops promote s)ecuj» 

the rose of a garden watering-pot. The length of time this which makes beer unsuitable for lunch in many cajeJl 

treatment w continued ia usually governed by the effect on Imager beer contains less alcohol and Is ofN n homo when th 

the patient’s temjKjraturc, wlMch is taken at frequent heavier beers are not, but the gouty and (hose liable t« > 

intervals; if the tem peratnre has fallen two degrees itmay be gravel should avoid boor entirely. 'Die stronger alcji 

expected to full at least two more after the pack is discou- contain about 6 per cent, of alcohol, 
tinued. iledioafed Buf/rs, which consist of water with some BELLADONNA is a drug, containing the alkaloil l 
chemical added, are often used. . Those most often ordered atropine, derived from the deadly nightshade. Rcllndonflia 
are a mustard hath of a strength of twelve ounces of mustard plastm or glycerine may bo applied externally for tlx 

to sixteen galions of water ; bran baths, for eczema, made relief of pain, or to check the secretion of nlilk, Th * 

by placing four to eight large handfuls of bran in a muslin internal, administration ef the diug should bo left 1{ > 

bag and suspending in a hot bath ; if the bran be not the doctor only. [Refer to Poisona.] 

enclosed in a bag, the waste pipe will be blocked ; oatmeal BELL’S P AB ALTSIS is a j)araly8is of the facial nervo . 
baths are prepared in the same way; alkaline baths by named after Sir Charles Bell, who investigated the function ? 
adding two ounces of washing soda or throe of borax to the of this nerve. 

bath; sulphur batlis by admng three ounces of sulphur BELTS to support the abdomen are valuable in preg( 
and three of sulphide of calcium to the bath. Mud baths nancy, corpulency and in rupture of the nuveh ludigostiiti 
can now be obtained at Brighton ss well as at Marienbad. and oonstipation are at times relieved by their use. 

7'iakish Baths are often useful, but as a substitute for should be made of suitable material, perforated for ventfia- 

exeroiae in the fresh air they are bad and some complaints feion, and provided with lacing rather than elastic, 
are ofuoited to them, so that they are fiot recommended BEBI-BEBl is a disease oharactorised by progressive 
uiddss taken by medical advice. paralysis. Acoording to Professor Osier it is kQowu 
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to^ 9 ooiirt«d m the Eomaa army in 34 b.o.» attd 
t|ie Ohmeae allnded to it in the tecond century, a.]>. 
E|<demiee oooinr from time to time in ships, gaols 
asylams, and these places are then capable of 
infee t ing healthy persons, although direct infection from 
the rick to the healthy scarcely ever ooours. lliough most 
common m the Malay Archipelago, serious outbreaks have 
ocomred in the Japanese navy, in the fishing fleets off New- 
foondland, and in the Richmond Asylum of Dublin. The 
cause is unknown, but bad hygiene, especially the pro- 
longed use of bad rico and ot fitb, scoii.s an imi>ortant 
factor. 


BILE is pi'oduced by the liver, stored till reMjuitcd in the 
bladder, and poured into the small intestine during 
d^sestion by being forced down the bile duct by the con- 
traotioQ of the gf^ bladder. About two and a half pints 
arc formed daily. Bile in carnivorous animals is generally 
golden and in herbivorous animals green in colour, whilst in 
man it is either yellow, brown, or green. It is alkaline, and 
its chief function depends on this property, for it neutralises 
the acidity of the stomach contents when these are passed 
into the small intestine, and thereby enables the pancreatic 
juice to act. Its oolourwg mat ter is derived fi om the blood, 
and is in part discharged in the faeces, and in port reab- 
sorbed and discharged in the urine. The normal colour of 
urine and faeces is derived chiefly from the bile. If the bile 
duct be blocked the bilo cannot, escape and is reabsorbed 
iuto the circulation and carried to adl parts of tliu body, 
causing jaundice. When the bilo is too thick and the 
bile passages chronically inflained, the bile may solidify 
nud produce stones known as gall-stones or biliary calcuu. 
[Refer to Coiic, Jaundice^ Ltuer.] 
BlUOUSATTACKisapopularnameform^afric. Migraine 
is not really dependent on disorder of tljc liver. The 
symptorytj are headache, defective vision and vomiting of 
a fev^ hours* duration only. The causes arc eye-strain 
con^ mod with excessive mental w ork and lack of exercise, 
lu j^'dmiting the stomach cor.ttuits are expelled first, and 
tiyen if vomiting is repeated, the contents of tho smoll 
stino arc brought up and as these are bile stained, 

( liver was regarded as the cause of the symptoms. In 
lity it is a distiubed circulation in the brain which 
tho headache, defective vision and vomiting. Tho 
kncKf should be to go to bed in the dark and sip some 
tea, and after the vomiting is over to sleep. If attacks 
Sequent, the eyes should bo tested and suitable spectacles 
im if any defect is detected, plenty of fresh aii', exercise, 
f^plain diet should bo secured, and reading in a bud 
*^.or in a railway train avoided. The term is also used 
“ pkote an attack of indigestion, due to disordered liver, 
ail, headache, pale motions, and high coloured urine 
chief symptoms. The treatment is a free purge 
* followed by more exercise and fresh air. 

“ Childbirth and Infancy, 

[•MARK or nssvus, is a patch of dilated veins and 
s in the skin, which produces a port winc-like 
As they can be d[e8troyed by the surgeon and are 
i sproad if loft, advice should be sought early. 
IMUTH is a valuable remedy in certain oases of 
^paia. In the form of the carbonate or subuitrate, it 
1 heavy, white, insoluble powder, largely used in the 
atmeat of dyspepsia, specially when due to gastritis or 
^ itrio ulcor. The oxide and the aubnitrat^ arc alo 
deployed as dusting powders in the treatment of ec/.t ma 
amd similar conditions of the skin. The aubnilrato of 
bilsmuth may be snuffed up the nose to relievo a cold in 
tme head. 

^BITBS of insects should bo treated by the applicatiou of 
diitute ammonia, failing this, a strong solution of washing 
soda or the blue bag should be used ; dog-bites are best 
tooohM mth sUvev nitrate or caustic {mtash and then 
•rjjwd^ith boracio ointment. [Refer to NiiaJbs-Btte.] 

^ BITTERS stimulate the flow of gastric juioe and so 
increase the digestive power at the time, but their continued 
we may result in diminished digestive power. Some 
Mttere also act after their absorption into the cironlatioii, 
but they then act in way* peculiar tm each, tho* hop* 


promote sleep and stryohniiie wakefulness, llie common 
bitter* are h^, quassia, calumba and gentian. 

BLAOX OUBRANT WATER. Allow two tablcspoonfuls 
of black durrant jam in a quart of water to simmer for half 
an hour, and then strain; when cold it forms a most 
refreshing drink. 

BLACK DEATH. See Plague, 

BLACK DRAUGHT is composed of Epsom salts, senna, 
i liquorice wad cardamoms. The dose is 1 — 2 fluid ounces 
for an adult. It is a useful aperient, taken before break- 
fast, but it is nauseous. 

BLACK DROP. See Opium, 

BLACK ETE is due to rupture of the small blood-vessels 
of the eyelids and to the escape of blood into the surroundiiig 
tissues. The escaped blood undergoes chemical changes 
which alter its colour and in time it is absorbed. Ibe 
process may bo hastened by applying hot fomentations. 

! For the first few hours, cold should be applied to check 
tho escape of more blo^. The beef steak so often used 
only acts by virtue of its coldness, and a handkerchief 
applied to the eye and kept moist with cold water acts 
just as welL 

BLACK HEADS Sec Atm. 

BLACK VOMIT is due to a broken blooJ-veriscl in the 
stomach. The patient should be placed on a sofa or the 
floor and kept as still as possible, while a doctor is sent for ; 
all tight clothing round the body should be loosened an 1 
i a Lag of ice may be placc^l over the stoniacli iinlessi 
j the patient is oollai>«>(l. A little ice may bo allowed to 
I suck. 

j BLADDER CALL, i.« a Kinall bag attached to the bib 
‘ duct to receive bile and to store it until required. 

BLADDER, URINARY, is a bag with iniiscuJar walls, 
j situated deeply within the pelvis and having three openings, 
j two above, which give entrance to the two ureters or tubes 
j connecting the kidneys and the bladder, and one below, 
which gives exit to tho urine by opening into the urethra. 
The function of the bladder is to retain the urine that it 
receives from tho kidneys continuously, and to discharge 
the same at intervals. The exit from the bladder is guards 
by a sphincter or muscular ring, whicl by contracting keeps 
the urine pent up in the bladder. When water is passed 
the blatldcr contracts and the sphincter rclaxf's. The 
bladder is under the control of tho will to some extent, but 
1 when suQloiontly dist<*nded, involuntary pansage of urine 
I normally occurs, though in many adults the urine can be 
! held longer than b good for tho bladder. Any quantity 
I above a pint overdlstencb the bUvdder and does harm. 
In nursing unconscious or delirious patients the bladder 
must bo constantly remembered. If urine is not passed 
four-hourly, tho doctor should be summoned, and the 
bladder relieved by ai tificial moans. Again, if the urine 
trickle away continuously medical aid b abo required, as 
thb symptom b often due to an overdbtended bladder 
rcUeving its(4f imperfectly ; too often m such a cose tihe 
doctor b told that the patient b passing water freely, and 
b sent away wdth tho impression that all b well. 

Bladder^ Irritable^ causes inability to hold the water for 
the normtd length of tiiuo, especially at night. The causes 
ar<^ numerous : the urine may be too acid, a stone may bu 
present in tho bladder, worms or polypi in the bowel may be 
the cause, circumebion may be required, or the nerveus 
system may be at fault from over-preastire at school, fear, 
or at times from epileptio fits occurring at night. Parents 
should bear these facts in mind, as many of the coses finally 
brought to the doctor give a hbtory of repeated punbhmcnt 
for wetting the bed, an act over which tho wretched child 
I had no control whatever. 

Bladder, ruptured, b a rare accident generally duo to a 
blow on the abdonion when tho bladder b full, and at times 
due to retention of urine. The chance of recovery b sli^t. 

Slime im bladder causes pain just after the hbddor *as 
been emptied and when the body b jolted : blood and ^me 
in the orine; frequent passage of water, and at tunes 
stoppage of the water owing to the stone getting over the 
outlet and plugging it. The treatment b surgioaL 

Sloppagt of the Vfcder b a serious accident requiring pronpl 
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tr^tmeiit. In childhood it is most often duo to stone, in 
middle age to stricture ; and in advanced Hfe to an enlarged 
prostate. Before the doctor conies, the patient should be 
given a soap and water enema and be placed in a hot bath, 
when he may either pass water in the bath or when the 
bowels act. In the subjects of stricture or of enlarged 
prostate this accident is best prevented by avoiding alcoholic 
excess and chill. [Refer to Stricture and ProstcUe.] 

BLANC-MANGE. It is useful during convalescence. : 
To make it take cornflour two ounces, milk a pint, 
sugar one ounce. Mix the cornflour into a paste 
with a little cold milk and when the rest of the milk boils, 
stir in the cornflour and boil until the original quantity has 
been reduced by two-thirds ; add the sugar and pour into 
a mould and allow to set. 

BLAUD'S PILLS contain carbonate of iron, and are 
used in the lieatnunt of amernia. The dose is one to four 
after each meal. 'J’liey disagree with many people, causing 
hcadiuihe and eon.stipalion, and thus should only bo taken 
by medical oiderfl. Aloreovcr, the majority of the ready- ’ 
made Bland’s pills on the market are valueless, as the 1 
carbonate of iron ra[)idly degenerates into insoluble rust, 
and the pills nund, tlierefore, bo freshly preparetl to have 
any medicinal value. Some makers colour the pills green, 
so that however long they are kept they still look on 
section to contain the green carbonate of iron, which in 
reality has long t-inee changed to useless rust. 

BLEACHING POWDER, or chlorinated lime, is used as 
a disinfectant for drains. It owes its value to the chlorine 
which it gives off. See DU injection. 

BLEEDING is now rarely performed, but is useful in 
cases of heart fiulurc with blueness. [To arrest bleeding 
see First Aid.] 

BLINDNESS is caused by injury or disease of the eye, or 
of the optic nerve which puts the eye in communication 
with the brain, or of that part of tho brain concerned in 
vision. The cliief cause amongst diseases of the eye is 
cataract, whilst tlie chief ainoDgst disorder or disease of the 
brain are migraine, hysteria and cerebral tumour. Of these 
blindness due to migraine or hysteria are only teraporar 3 % j 
Colour-blindness is due to a defect of the nervous structures l 
of the eye, which cause's inabilitj’ to distingiiish certain | 
colours. Tho (commonest form is that in which red and ! 
green are confused. fKcfcr to Cataract.^ > 

BUSTER is a collertion of fluid under the superficial j 
skin. Its causes, Avhich are numerous, include pressure, i 
beat, chemical irritants and certain diseases, e.g., chicken j 
pox and shingles. To raise a blister canthaiides is used • 
either in the foim of a plaster or fluid. I'iio skin should | 
first be wttshctl, and if fluid is to be u.scd the surrounding ’ 
skin should be protected by ointment. Tho fluid is then 
painted on and covered by cotton wool secured by strapping. 

If a plaster be used this is loosely strapped on. After an 
hour the blistering plaster or fluid should be removed and 
a poultice applied if tho blister has not risen. After a 
blwter has risen, whether its origin be duo to accident or 
design, it should be snipped with clean scissors, the fluid 
dried by cotton wool and boracic ointment applied on linen. 
Blisters should not be a[»plicd over bony prominences or 
acutely inflamed skin, and are not used as often as formerly, 
except in the treatment of chronic inflammation of tho 
joints. Flying blisters are those in which the plasters are 
removed as soon as redness has been produced. 

BLOOD contains all the bodies required by tho tissues as 
food and all the waste products which the tissues throw off. 

It consists of a fluid basis, the plasma or liquor sanguinis, 
in which float small microscopic bodies of two kinds, the 
red corpuscles and t bo white corpuscles. The rod corpuscles 
are disc shaped and owe their colour to the po.sscs8ion of 
bsemoglobin, a chemical body containing ii on, the function 
of which is to combine with oxygen in tho lungs and to 
carry this to all parts of the body. The colour of oxy- 
hssmoglobin is scarlet, that of haemoglobin deprived of its 
oxygen is bluish-purple, so that blood just left the lungs is 
scarlet, while blood returned from circulating in the body 
elsewhere is purple. The white corpuscles contain no 
fajemoglobin and their function is different ; their use is to 


attack, to enclose ond to destroy by digestion all foreign 
bodies in the blood, especially disease germs. They possess 
the power of independent motion and can leave the blood- 
vessels and attack germs situated in the surrounding tissues 
[Refer to Inflammaiion]. The blood is always alkaline, 
though in some diseases less so than in normal blood, thus 
the term acidity of the blood has no foundation in foot. 
Tho amount the human body is estimated to hold is five 
quarts, one half of which can be lost before death is inevit- 
able. On exposure to the air or to any rough surface, blood 
solidifies to a jelly with a liquid residue, just as milk when 
curdled turns to curds and whey. This solidification^ 
which is known as clotting or coagulation, is the natural 
process of stojiping loss of blood from a wounded surface. 
Certain people suffer from a lack of this power and are 
known as “ bleeders or hiomophilics ” because the slightest • 
wound gives rise to most prolonged bleeding. This defect 
is hereditary, being passed on from mother to son, the 
mothers presenting no symptoms and yet transmitting 
to their sons, who suffer from the disorder all their lives. 
The danger of blood clotting is that when a blood-vessel 
becomes rough in its interior a clot is npt to form and so to 
block the blood supply to the area t applied by this vessel ; 
many strokes and also gangrene in old people ore thus 
caused. 

BLOOD, LOSS OF. See First Aid. 

BLOOD, POVERTY OF. See Anmnia. 

BLOOD POISONING is a general term for any of thre-- 
conditions, viz., saprceniia, pyiemia, and septicsemia. In 
tho first the blood is poisoned by the absorption of tli*' 
poisons produced by germs that have not entered the 
circulation ; in the second by germs that ore carried ^ o 
some distant organ and there deposited, producing 
abscess in this organ, which is usually a joint, the hing or 
the liver; in the third by germs that have invaded tl\o 
blood and are actively multijflying therein. In alf thiv;: 
cases the source of infection is some septic? focus, buc^j^ 
a festering wound or a suppurating tonsil. Tho grai' ty 
of tho affection is in tho order stat^. 1'he treaimeni is \ 
support the patient’s strength with stimulants and easi 
digestible foexj, to remove the septic focus, to promote ti 
discharge of tho poison by keeping the bowels loose and 
attempt to destroy the germs by the injc'-ction of an( 
streptococcic scrum. Such treatment rcquirc's medic 
sujier vision. 

BLOOD-VESSELS are of three kinds, (1) those wliu 
carry blood from the heart, wdiich are named artericA ' 
(2) those which carry blood back to tho heart, which af/ 
named veins; and (.3) thin walled and microscopic vessel ^ 
oonnoctiog arteries and veins, which are called capiliaric \ ; 
In the capillaries the fluid part of the blood leaks int o an| ^ 
nourishes the surrounding tissues. !. 

BLOWS over the stomach oft(*n pro<luce shock, whic 
should be treated by rest, warmth and a Htimulant. lilov ' 
on the liead often produce a cut in tho scalp so rloan-ns • 
straight as to resemble a knife cut. If severe, a blow nia 
only stun or may cause a fracture of tho skull os well. J 
the latter cose the symptoms are tho;<o of a man dea ! 
drunk, and a mistaken diagnosis of this nature is oftc 
made. From this condition of stuiior tho palicfit rnu 
rally or ho may sink and die. If ho rallies he will 
vomit, then groan, and gradually regain consciousness, an d 
will bo very irritable for a few days, whilst his memor 
may bo disturbed for months. The treatment is to put t ' 
bod and stimulate gently at first, and aftiT tho patien 
rallies to chock the subsequent reaction by calomel, a mil 
diet and strict quiet. A long holiday before resuming wor 
will be requisite. 

BLUE OINTMENT is composed of metallic mercui'i • 
lard, and suet. When spread on flannel and worn nttj ' 
tho skin, the mercury is absorbed. Mercury is ofte! 
administered in this way. It is also usc.-d to jirornote 
absorption of inflammatory swellings situatixl near th 
surface. 

BLUB PILL owes its value to the metallio mercury « 
contains. The dose is 4~8 grains for an adult. It t 
a strong aperient, to bo ased with caution. Calomel i 
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' more frequently used at the present day. Either remedy 
should be taken at night and followed by a saline aperient 
before breakfast. 

BLUSHING is one of the modes by which emotions are 
expressed. Joy and shame are most commonly attended 
by it, anger usually causing pallor. The blush is due to 
i\ temporary relaxation of the muscular coats of the blood 
vessels in the skin of the hujc, neck, and chest, Avherchy the 
vessels are dilated and flushed with extra blood. A similar 
relaxation of the vessels may be produced by many causes, 
c.g. exposure to the sun, dyspepsia, alcohol, amyl nitrito, 
and many drugs, the condition then being termed flushing. 

BOILS are abscesses in the skin. They contain a central 
core formed of a fragment of dead skin. The cause is j 
<lebility combined with some local cause, such os the 
chafing of a collar. They are beat treated by lancing and 
touching the iubTior with pure carbolic and not by the 
application of a linseed poultice, as this is apt to induce 
a crop of boils in the surrounding area. The general health 
should also receive attention, especially in regard to diet, 
fresh air and regularity of the bowels. I'he popular belief 
that boils throw off impurities fioin the blood has no 
foundation in fact, also Op.'onifi.] 

BONES are adapted to form a framework capable of 
transmitting weight, of giving attachment to powerful 
muscles without bending, and in certain cases of protecting 
the org.ans they enclose, e.g. the brain or the heart and 
lungs. They develop cither from gristle or from mem- 
brane, and some bones, e.g. the coll:u -bone from both ; 
and differ from other organs of the body chiefly in the high 
percentage of mineral matter they contain. They consi'^t 
of about two-thirds mineral matter, whieh i.** mainly chalk 
and i>lAoaphato of calcium, but in iw.iviuiced life; the percen- 
tage of mineral matter is higher and the bones in con- 
sequene , more brittle at this time. In certain cases the 
boncs^^ lightened by contuining cuivitie.s full of air, thus 
fho-^por jaw is hollow and communicates with the nose, 
this arrangement is present in nearly all the bones. 

^ long bones, e.g., tlnxso of t he arm or leg, contain marrrw 
littes. Thc.so contain in the child a red nmrrow that is 
ned in the making of blood, but after growth is over 
nd marrow is largely replaced by yellow marrow, 
[ipoeeu merely of fat. [liefer to JJroh n lione.] 

GNF DISEASE may bo acute or chronic. In acxUe bone 
\8€ tho membrane which covers them, knowm as the 
»teum, becomes infected by a virulent germ and acutely 
tned, and at times this infection spreads through to tho 
TOW within, when a condition known as ostoo-myelitis 
, i<|»rosent. The symptoms produced are those of an'acutc 
^eyer and of intense pain and tendernoss in the affected bone. 

I patient is usually a child. 'I'he treatment must bo 

I I prompt resort to surgery, or death from blood-poisoning 

JwUl loU ow. Whtm death of a bone as a whole occurs, 
‘^neorosis ” is said to occur, but when an expased bone dies 
,,m Bxe surface only “ Caries ” is tho term msed. Chronic 
I, is most often due to the tubercle bocill as; this in- 

' certain bones, ospceially those of t he spine, ankle, knee 

dissolvta away the mineral matter and causes the 
to be replactni by a spongy tissue which soon breaks 
(l(Bn into a cold abscess. The bone then crumbles and the 
( (flp abscess gradually makes its way to tho surface ; in the 
the deformity that results is the familiar hunch-back. 
(I®*’ treatment refer to S pined UiseoM.^ 

I BOOTS should have low heels, plenty of room at the toes, 
k flexible solo and no elastic sides. Boots nctnl not Ik* made 
Vvith square toes in order to give tho toes room, but tho 
ilnner border should be as nearly straight os possible. 
jBunions, corns, hamnuT-loo asui tint-foot are mainly 
fcaused by unsuitable boots. 

BORAX is chiefly uswl as a mild antiseptic. Tho 
preparation known as honey of borax is a useful application 
to the mouth and gums in thrush and al]io<.I conditions, 
(dycerino of borax also makes a good mouth wash, if it 
be diluted with water seven times and ten drops of tincture 
nf myrrh are added to each ounce of tho mixture. An 
ounce- of borax dissolved in half a pint of water makes 
a lotion that often relieves itching of tho skin. 


BORIC ACID is a mild antiseptic. A saturated solution 
of the acid in water may be used for washing wounds, 
whilst a teaspoonful of the acid to the pint of warm water 
forms an eye lotion useful in all cases of inflammation of 
the cye-lids. 

BOWELS. See Diarrhata ; Constipation ; Stoppage t / 
the Bowels and Inflammation of tho Bowels. 

BRAIN 1 .S enclosed by the skull, !>etwcon which and the 
brain are three membranes and a layer of fluid, so that the 
brain lies in a water bed, which protects it from concussion. 
TTie weight of the brain is about 49 ounces in tho nmle and 
rather less in tho female, this disparity b<‘ing duo to tho 
weight of the average female being less than that of tho 
average male. The relation of brain weight to Ixxly weight 
is in fish 1 toff ,000, birds 1 to 220, lower mammals 1 to 180, 
in apes 1 to 120, in man 1 to ffO. ITie brain weight of dis- 
tinguished men is on the 'whole higher than that of others, 
whilst that of Europeans is above that of savages ; but 
there arc many exceptions, quality being of more value 
than quantity. The brain of the lunatic can often not be 
distinguished" from that of the normal man, nor can that of 
a criminal be recognisf‘d such. Of the ultimate connec- 
tion between brain and mind we are ignorant, but much 
knowledge has been gained during the la^t thirty years of 
the exact parts of the brain that arc eoneerned in particular 
processes. Certain parts are now knowni to be concerned 
in the movement of the various part.s of the body, and it is 
noteworthy that the right side of the body is controlled by 
the left side of the brain : ether part.s are concerned in 
vision, hearing and th*) otlier sensr:‘3 ; if is thought, but it is 
not yf't known for certain, that the fiontiil portion is con- 
cern<*d with inentai j)roeesses alone. The bold claims of 
idirenology, which lihc ls alirnv'.t every spot in the skull with 
the name of ti virtue or a lice, have ik> foundation in real 
science. 

Tho diseases to which the brain is liable are numerous. 
Inflammation of its membranes is meningitis. This is 
commonly associated with water on the brain, because tha 
brain is hollow and contains fluid, w’hich normally is con- 
stantly overflowing through C reo minute pores into the 
space between the brain and its me b’-anes, and when 
inflammation occurs the pores become blocked and fluid, 
which is being coastaiilly formed witliiu tho brain, is locked 
up there. Brain-fever is a vague te-rm in popular use to 
denote any condition accompanied by deliiium, especially 
meningitis. Rupture of a blood-ve.s.s<.fl within the brain 
causes apoplexy; clotting in a blooti- vessel cerelnal throm- 
bosis. Softening of the Brain denotes the normal mental 
decay of ativancod life, which may occur prematurely in 
certain cases. Abscesses and tumours also occur, in tho 
treatment of which surgery has mode great strides of late. 
[For Concussion refer to Blows. Meningitis, Apoplexy, 
and Cerebral Thrornhosis ore treated under their respective 
headings.] 

BRANDT, Cognac and the best kinds are distilled fr<Mn 
wine ; the cheaper forms aie prepared from molt. It 
contains 40 to 50 per cent, of alcohol and many ethers 
peculiar to itself. It b the best stimulant for medical 
purposes when a strong stimulant b required. When 
ab'^sed it b said to cause delirium tremens m(»*e often than 
any other form of alcohol. 

BREAD consbts of starch, gluten and salts chiefly, 
i The finest flour consbts of little more than starch, so that 
i “ seconds ” flour b preferable for bread niaking. If more 
I bran than that in seconds flour b usud the bread b indi- 
I gcstible. In order that bread may readily bo digested it 
must bo thoroughly mixed with saliva. It b on this 
account that dough b made to rise in bread-making, either 
by the action of yeast or chemicals, or, as in “ aerated 
broad,” by pumping into the dough an at'rated water. 
Bread made from such dough b porous and thus gives 
the saliva cosy access to all its substance. Again, bread 
one day old b much more digestible than new bread, 
because being drier it soaks up more saliva, whibt toast or 
rusk b more digestible still, being still drier and abo more 
brittle and therefore more cosily masticated. Freook 
toast-, on the other hand, made by sojiking bread in molted 
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, il iad^teetible baoaiim tli6 fat praveiita the aaliTS 
Mefaing the bread. As bread depeDos on salrva 
lolyaly for diction, a baby cannot digest it before six 
months after birth, os the saliva does not come till then. 
£a diabetes bread is need, made from door washed free of 
itarch, which is known as gluten bread. 

BREAST. Hard nodules in the breast in middle-aged 
women require immediate attention, as they may be cancer. 
[See ChOd^h,] 

BREAST-PANG. See Angina PeOorla, 

BREATHING. See RtspircUion. 

BREATH, OFFENSIVE, may hs caused by an unhealthy 
state of the teeth, throat, or stomach, and in children may 
be doe to a piece of slate pencil or other foreign body that 
hoB been passed into the nose and not removed. If the 
tatth, gums or throat be at fault, a month wash such as the 
foRowtng will be useful -Tincture of myrrh twenty drops, 
glyoerine of borax one drachm, and water to the ounce. 

BRIGHT'S DISEASE, named after the physician who 
first dewsribed it, includes all forms of inflammation of 
the kidneys. The two chief forma are acute and chronic 
Bright's disease. The aciUe form is caused by chill or by 
certain poisons, e.g. alcohol or that of one of the fevers, 
especially scarlet fever. The symptoms are dropsy, scanty 
nrane containing blood, vomiting and a rise of temperature. 
Ibe treatment should be rest in bod and rest of the kidneys 
by throwing their work on to the skin and bowels, which 
when stimulated are capable of doing much normally 
performed by the kidneys. The patient should be clad in 
flannd and the bod be stripped of the sheets, blankets alone 
being oi^d. The skin is made to act by copious draughts 
of water followed by hot packs daily (see baths), and the 
bowels are stimulated b;y the free use of Epsom salts. 
Poultices may also be applied to the loins. Gin is a popular 
remedy, which irritates the kidneys and does much harm. 
The diet should be milk and bread and butter. The 
Tronic form may result from the acute form but more often 
appears without obvious cause in middle age. It is very 
common in the gouty and those whose habits lead to gout. 
The symptoms are ohen for years confined to the presence 
of albumin in the urine, which may be only detect^ when 
the sufferer tries to insnre his life. In time, however, the 
general health suffers, the mental power is not so good, 
headaches, attacks of vomiting and slight puffiness <3 the 
eyelids supervene, the arteries become hard and brittle and 
apoplexy may result. The treatment is to regulate the 
didly habits so as to reduce the work the kidneys have to 
do as much as possible. This is done by taking meat only 
once daily, by abstaining from alcohol and by making 
the skin and the bowels act freely. A doily sweat should 
be obtained and a daily bath taken ; cliill carefully avoided. 
Epsom salts and an occasional dose of calomel taken, 
flannel worn next the skin, and plenty of water drunk. 
The best climate is an equable cme. No drugs will cure the 
damaged kidney. 

BROKEN BONES. Simple fractures are those in which 
the skin is intact, compound fractures those in which the 
skin is broken as well as the bone, impacted fractures are 
those in which one fragment is embedded in the other. 
They heal by throwing out much temporary tissue, known 
as ocdlus, to act as scaffc^ding to hold the two ends of the 
botto tofi^her. The less perfectly the affected Kmb m kept 
atiest the greater the oallos formation. In setting a broken 
bone no attempt is mode to fit the fragments into each 
othw, as all the sharp ends are absorbed in the process of 
repair, but the bones must be brought as near t^ether as 
possible and the joint both above and below prevented from 
moving by suitable splints. A great change hoe come in 
the treatment of fractures. Up till quite latefy the most 
riM pretention of movement was secured for many weeks, 
noth , the result that while the bone healed the mnsoke 
iMMted and the joints became immovable. Now the limb 
•i M whole » eonsidered, massage and passive movement 
are begim esriy end splints toon discarded. The X ravs 
sad free use of anmslhetiei have done mooh for the 
tisafessent of freetures. ' An aansthetio is not merely to 
w Ms vi peso. It is to relax the mosoks which are preveotiDg 


the bones frdm beiiig bmght tmtheri [Refer to JFUrii 

Aid.] 

BBOmDB of potassium, sodium, or ammonia. Is used 
in the treatment of epilep^ and insomnia. It shOold 
only be taken by medical orders. 

BRONCHI are the two air tubes which put the wind- 
pipe into commnnication with the lungs. They are Bable 
to inflammation, a condition termed bronchitis. 

BRONCHITIS may be acute or ohronto, and either an 
independent affection or due to some other disease, espeoialk/ 
certain fevers. The disease consists of inflammation of 
the lining membrane of the bronchi, which are the tubes 
into which the windpipo opens. Tlio symptoms of an acute 
attack are a feeling of rawness at the top of the chest, 
hoarsoncs^ and cough which is at first diy and hacking, 
and later in the attack loose ; the expectoration b at first 
scanty, then more copious and mcKro frothy, and later 
beoomes yellow and again scanty; the temperature ia 
usually not much raised. The treatment should be 
confinement to bed, in a room the air of which is moiiit- 
ened by a steam kettle and kept at an even temperature, 
of 60® in winter and 65® in summer. Special care is 
required between two and four in the morning not tu let the 
temperature of the room faU. The diet should be light and 
plenty of barley water and imperial drink allowed. CooDier 
irritation over the upper end of the chest is at times useful, 
which is effected by the application of mustard leaves or 
of turjxmtine liniment. Hl^icine is required to make the 
skin act and to check the nseless cough in the early stage, 
and the best for this purpose for an adult is probably ten 
grains of Dover's Powder at bed-tiroo. When the ooogh 
loosens, medicine to aid expectoration is required, suc*h 
as sal volatile half a drachm, spirits of oliloroform ten drops 
and infusion of senega to the ounce ; to be t>aken every four 
hours. In severe attacks of bronchitis the inflammAtion 
may spread to the lung, or the strain of coughing may 
dilate the heart and cause increased shortness of breath and 
blueness of the face; brandy and other heart stimnlalDts 
will then be requisite. Except in very mild oases tl|e 
treatment should be in medical hands from the outset. 
Chronic bronchUis is common in thoso of advanced yean« 
who have been much exposed to all weathers in their work'- 
The treatment should be flannel garments next the sAinl 
especial eare being taken to keep tbe upper part of thi^ 
chest covered, avoidance of inclemency of the weathcri, 
and of dusty or stu.ffy rooms and the use of certain medioine!:( 
when the cough is tight to “ cut the phlegm ” ; for tt?» ♦ 
purpose syrup of squills is recommended in Lu^f-teaspooma 1 
doses in a small quantity of either water or linseed t»s 
The cough should not be suppressed by opium, especial. ^ 
at night, as this is dangerous, ” Ji a word of csAitka 1 ^ 
necesBMT because many pateni ^ugh cures contain opim > 
Chronic bronchitis in youth sh &ld receive prixnpt atteotirb 
as it may be the onset of consumption. t 

BROW AGUE is a form of neuralgia. [See Nsmalfiia*] 
BRUISE is of the same nature and requires the same 
treatment as a black eye. [8ce Black Eye.] 

BUBO is inflammation of a lymphatic gland. The 
lymphatic glands strain the lymph passing through thmlR, 
and if germs bo present stop them. The germs then canto 
inflammation in tbe gland instead of reaching the blood 
and poisoning it. All the Ijtnph from the hand and aiu> 
drains through the glands of the arm pit, hence a sore on 
finger may cause a bubo in the arm pit ; again the lymph 
the foot, leg, and thi^h passes to the glands of the| 
groin, and a1^bo here is a common result of a sore hed; 
whilst a sore throat may cause a bubo at the angle of tho 
jaw. The treatment should be rest and the local appllea- 
tion of fomentations; if on abscess forms this'i^otiid be 
lanced. A light diet and a purge should aftM» bo 
taken. 

BUNION is caused by the prolonged use of pointed toed 
boots. By such boots the big toe is thrust towards the 
centre line of the foot and the base of the too exposed to 
pressure unduly. The freouent repetition of prqisiifo 
slways excites the growth of thA part pressed ' CB', heneo 
the base of the big toe enlarges mi the Htirsa or urstar 
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vulliioii betwoAik bono and the ddn alflO eiUa^ei. The 
•wattUig thttf oasMd ii knoirn as a bnntoii. It is very apt 
to boeonie inflamed. The treatment should be preventive, 
bnl when the bunion is present further pressure should be 
dvnided special boots, and in severe cases a surgical 
operation may be resorted ta 
BURNETTES FLUID is a useful disinfectant for drains. 
The chief ingredient is chloride of sine, and it is, therefore, 
poisonous. It is best used undiluted if a thorough 
disinfectant is required. 

BUBHS AHD 8CALD8 are dongoroos when severe. The 
depth to which a burn penetrates is of less importance than 
the area it involves ; there is always hope of recovery if 
less than onc-third of the whole skin is destroyed. Tl^ 
dangers of bums are at first shock to the nervous system ; 
later blood poisoning, pneumonia, or exhaustion, and 
finally deformity may result from contraction of the scars. 
(1) T^tment when severe. Wrap the child in a blanket and 
pat it to bed at once without removal of the burnt clothes. 
Apply hot bottles, wrapped in flannel, to the feet and place 
one on each side of the child. Give it brandy and hot 
water, the right dose^of which Ls a teaspoonful of brandy 
if under two years of age and half a teaspoonful more for 
each year that the child is over two, until a dose of three 
teaspoonfuls has been reached. The brandy should be 
given in two tablcspoonfuls of hot water. Any part of 
the btwnt surface which is exposed to the air should bo at 
once protect<>d by clean rag or unstarched muslin, spread 
with vaseline or soaked in olive at corron oil, and failing 
this by flour shaken from a dredger. Nothing further 
should be attempted till the doctor comes. Plenty of hot 
water should be ready, as it may he decided to place the 
cliild iift a hot hath, when the doctw arrives, in order to 
combat^ shook and soak oil the btirnt clothing. (2) Treat- 
ment slight. While remedies are being prepared the 
should be plunged into cold water. Cotton 
a bandage should bo applied, or failing this a 
I (rf whitening and vinegar, or flour or oil ou rag miay 
. Next day boric or eucalyptus ointment spread on 
( linen should be applied, and if the burnt surface is 
1 with flour, a bread poultice should be applied first, 

> will leave the surface clean. Any blisters that form 
r, be pricked. (3) Treatment of scalds of mouth and 

This accident results from children drinking from 
bttlo. The doctor should be sent for and tracheotomy 
f become ne<;ossaiy owing to the subsequent 8weliiii;i 
throat obstructing breathing. No attempt should 
de to ;reiit the burnt mouth before the doctor arrives, 
be child should be wrapped in a shawl and nursed by 
.l;fre . 

. HS^RSA is a natural water cushion for relieving procure. 

in response to pressure, hence many are normally 
"^^t at points where tendons pass over bones. Tlie 
^ers of many occupations present 8|wcial bursas formed 

> result of their work ; of these trades bursae as they 
Ued, the housemaid's knee is (M'obably the best known. 

I are apt to become inflamed, a condition known as 
‘ . The treatment then required is rest of the 

I limb, and if an abscess forms free incision. 

IIACHET consists of two discs of wafer paper enclosing 
^ug between them. The cachet is swallowed whole, 

1 the tasto of the drug is thus avoided. Many nauseous 
gs are administered bv this means. 

CACHEXIA, kterally ‘^bad condition," is a term used 
I ;o denote the exhausted state produced by such a grave 
liseaae as oanoer when it has existed for some time. 

CAiOUM is a short pi^ of bowel, attached to the 
1 rormiform .Appendix at its lower end, opening into the 
TV ** Appendicitis.] 

8BOTIOII oonsists in opening the abdomen 
^hen in removing the child with the 
Tbaoperation is resorted to when other meens 
dansm are ineffeetuaLr The name is due to the legend 
tMilttliae OMar was brought into the worW in this way. 

fa tile alkaloid contained in tea and coffee, 
dtrate ki a white powddr, devoid of smell, but 
poMiriiig iig,- dflghtiy add tasta. ' A flve grain dote'tnay 
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be iaken to relieve a sick hoadaohe, and repeated twice, 
if dedred, within the next four hoars, but not more often. 
Phenaoetin (dose: grains, five to ten) is nsoally more 
effieadoos, but both may bo often taken with advantage 
at th e sam e time. 

CAJUPUT OIL has a warm aromatic taste and a strong 
odour resembling camphor. One to throe drops may I c 
taken on sugar to relieve flatulence, or ten drops of spirits 
of cajuput may bo taken in a tablespoonful of water. 

CALCULUS is a stone formed within the body. It is 
met with most often in the biliary or the urinary passages. 
[Refer to Bladder, Gall-stones.] 

CALOMEL, or subehloride of mercury, is an iiisolubk'. 
tasteless powder. A dose of two grains taken at night 
acts on the bowels freely next morning. It is well to 
follow it by a SeidHtz powder before breakfast, otherwiKo 
it may act repeatedly throughout the following dny. 
Calomel is too strong a purge to use frequently, and 
best taken by medical advice only. It is not suited far 
administration to children. 

CAMOMILE. See Clnmomile. 

CAMPHOR, when applied externally, produces redne*^!* 
of the skin, and acta as a mild counter-irritant. For tl i^ 
purpose camphorated oil or com]K>und camphor linimcnr 
should be used. When taken internally, camphor relieves 
flatulence and a^.ts as a heart stimulant. It should be 
taken in the fonn of spiriia of camphor (dose, ten drops) 
in milk or on sugar, but not in water. In larse do6#’s 
camphor is poisonous. Though so often U5?<*d in toc>th 
powders, it probably does harm by making the enamel 
of the teeth crack. 

CANCER is a malignant growth, having the property of 
giving riso to secondary growths exactly like itself in distant 
r.rgans. The tumour grows faster than the new blood- 
vessels required to nourish it, with the result that in time 
the tamoor mortifies, the skin over it breaks down, and 
a foul ulcerating wound is produced which gradually wears 
out the sufferer. The disease seems on the inoreasa The 
ezufc of cancer in spite of much research is not yet dis- 
covered. Certain facts are, however, known. Heredity 
plays some part, though the bealthi it may be attacked ; 
age also influences the liability to attack. Ono form of 
cancer, knowm as sarcoma, attacks specially the very young 
and the very old ; whilst the other form of oanoer, car- 
cinoma, is rare before thirty and cmly common botwern 
forty and sixty. (Many of the higher animals are liabi*‘ 
to the disease). The disease is most common in wooded 
districts and along the banks of rivers, like the Thames, 
which flow through a clay district and flood their banks 
often. Many examples are now on record of houses, in 
which one tenant after another has died of oanoer, a« 
though the houses were inft'cted ; and recently a group of 
cases, in which all alike had frequented the same bar of 
a villogo inn, has been reported. Again, a cancer, at times, 
gives rise to a second oancer m skin that rubs constantly 
against it, as in the case of o paralysed arm that lay on o 
cancer of the breast; so that there is evidence for the 
infectivi^ of cancer ; and this suegesta a para,“ite as tho 
cause. This view is ^so supported by the fact that canc< r 
is apt to develop at points that have long Ix'cn exposed tf> 
injury, such as the friction of a broken tooth against tl.t' 
tongue or of the constant pressure of the shoemakers 
aganxst his stomach. Many observers have found bodies 
that look like parasites in cancer, but no one has yet isolated 
the parasite and with it caused undoubted oancer in 
! animals. If not due to a parasite, cancer may be doe to 
tissue that has remained latent since birth, and which in 
response to injury or other cause, late in life takes on an 
abnormal activity of growth. The symptoms of caoocr 
vary with the organ attacked. In women the breast ami 
' the womb and in men the tongue, stornsch and bowel 
are the chief organs attacked, [yreacnco of any wart 
or of hard himps under the skin or on the tongue, iHDd 
any offensive or blood-stained discharge at any tone 
of life, should receive prompt attenttoo, because wl^ 
probably etarniluiticm will prove it due to nothing aerkiuiii^ 
yet II May be oancer, and delay prove fataL If only cadb i i 
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bB reooeniged snffioiently toon and the surgeon be sofEloien^ 
tboroo^, ocuscer may be and often is completely eradioat^ 
The freotmenf of cancer by caustics, by radium and by 
•rarioos serums has so far failed, though in the closely allied 
rodent ulcer the X rays and the Finsen Light treatment 
haye been of some service. [Refer to Rodent Ulcer.] 

CANCRUM ORIS. See Noma. 

OANTHARIDES is a drug doriVed from a beetle. 
Though occasionally given in medicine, it is mainly used 
externally to raise bUsters, or to promote the growth or 
the hair. [See Blister^ Baldness.] , . 

OAFILLARY is a bloodvessel, microscopic m size, which 
connects an artery to a v(‘in. A network of capillaries ia 
presMit in all parts of the body except the hair, the nails, 
the surface of the skin, the gristle, and the transparent 
part of the eye-ball. Capillaries were first dcmonstratcil 
by Malpighi in 1601. The name is derived from eapilla, 
a hair, though capillaries are really of much smaher 
diameter. , j , 

CAPSICUM, when dried and powdered, is known as red 
pepper or cayenne. I’lirco drops of tincture of capsicum 
in a tablespoouful of water may be taken to relieve 
datulcnce. 

CAPSULE is made of gelatine, and contains a dose of 
some drug, the taste of which it is desirable to avoid. 
Capsules are taken like pills. 

CARBOLIC ACID. Sec Disinfection, Toothache. 

CARBUNCLE is like a large boil, but ia more deeply 
situated and it disch.arges through several openings in the 
skin instead of one. The commonest site is at the back 
of the neck. Carbuncles occur most often in men who are 
gouty, alcoholic or diab<'tic. The efTcct on the general 
health is always great and may be fatal. The treatment 
ca to make two incisions freely into the carbuncle at right 
angles to each other and then to apply boric fomentations 
every three hours until the wound is clean and healthy ; 
<ho general health requires ample support by stimulants 
and nourishing food ; the bowels also should be attended to. 
CARCINOMA. .See Cancer. 

CARIES. See Teeth and Bone Disease. 

CARMINATIVES are remedies which relievo flatulence. 
Most of them owe their value to an essential oil ; pepper- 
mint, ginger, cloves, cardamoms and cajuput are examples. 
CAROTID IS the main artery of the neck. 

CARRON OIL is composed of lime water and linseed oil 
in equal parts. It is a useful application for burns. 

CARTILAGE is the technical name for gristle, a tissue 
adapted to act as elastic padding. Hence wo find a pad 
of cartilage between each of the vertebra) in the spine, 
and a lining of cartilage in the joints. In the knee joint I 
there are, in addition, two semicircular j)ads of cartilage, ! 
one of which is apt to become displac'd, an accident 
common on the football field. The majority of the bones 
exist first in ths fortn of gristle, changing to bone gradually ; 
in old age much of the cartilage becomes impregnated with 
chalky material, and thus loses its elasticity. 

CASCARA is a drug of bitter taste and aperient action. 
Tablets containing two grains of the dry extract of cascara 
Corm a safe and uscbil laxative in cases of chronic 
constipation. They should be taken at night. The dose 
is from two to eight grains, but two grains usually are 
sufficient ; if not, it may be followed by a dose of salts 
before breakfast. The liquid extract (dose, a half to one 
teaspoonfui) is a rather more active aperient, but has 
a nauseous ta.ste that can be only partially disguised by 
the addition of liquorice or sal volatile. 

CASEIN is the nitrogenous part of the curd of milk. It 
is now prepared on the large scale, and used to increase 
the nutritive value of other foods, e.g., soups, chocolate, 
etc. [Refer to Food.] 

CASTOR OIL is one of the safest aperients, but it requires 
disguising not to be nauseous. Many wajs have been 
recommended; of these giving castor oil m tea, coffee, 
soup and yolk of egg we do not advise; as subsequent 
distaste for these articles may result. We recommend that 
the oO, the medicine glass and the milk used to dilute the 
oil be all wed wormed, and the glass then wetted round the 
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imu'gin, some warm milk placed in the glass, then the oil and 
then some more milk ; the dose should then be administered 
without shaking the glass. The sense of taste may be 
blunted beforehand by a pinch of salt on the tongue; 
after the dose, eating a raisin cleans the mouth very well. 
Instead of giving the oil in milk it may be given to adults 
in hot brandy and water. 

CATALEPSY is a disease of the nervous system in which 
consciousness is modified or absent, power of motion and 
sensation lost, and the limbs remain in whatever position 
they are placed. The daily proas is always refeiTing to 
some one or other alleged to have been buried alive while 
in a cataleptic state, but in reality catale^isy is infinitely 
rare. 

CATARACT is an opacity in the leas of the eye. The 
public think it is on the surface of the eye, whereas it is 
really deeply placed. Certain kinds of cataract occur in 
childhood, but the most common form is a disease of 
advanced life. The symptoms are gradual failing of vision, 
not at first so marked in a dim light. I'ho treatment is 
to wear dark glasses if these are found of service, and 
to wait until the cataract is ri {)0 and then have it removed, 
afterwards the place of the lens in Vision will bo taken by 
a suitable spectacle glass. 

CATARRH, literally “ flowing down,” indicates an 
inflammation of a mucous inen\bran<', accomj^anied b 5 ’^ an 
incroaserl discharge of mucus. A cold in the head is 
the most familiar example of a catarrh. 

CATHETER is an instnirnont for drawing off water from 
the bladder. The material of which tlu'y are made is either 
metal, gum elastic, or rubber. Catheters for the female are 
alsomadeof glass, but these are not rc'commended. In mrtnin 
cases the frequent passage of a catheter may be necessary 
for years, and the sufferer may have to do this himself. Let 
him bear in mind the following points : — only soft catheters 
are safe in his hands ; the catheter used must present no 
flaws or rough surfaces, and it must bo sterilised oefore and 
after use. The gum elastic kind are best sterilised hj 
keeping them in glycerine which contaitLs perchloride />f 
mercury of a strength of one in two thousand ; the rubbt’** 
catheter should be boiled before and after use. 

CAUSTICS are substances which destroy the tissues by 
their chemical action. They are useil to remove warts, to 
touch dog-bites and to stimulate ulcers, which heal slowl’’* 
Caustics have done much h.arm in cancer by partially 
destroying it and stimulating it to renewed nctivity, but .a 
the form of secret remedies for cancer they are still in u»>* 
The chief caustics in use are fuming nitric acid, glacij^l 
acetic acid, silver nitrate or lunar caustic, caustic potasP* 
pure carbolic acid, and arsenic. 

CAUTERY is a means of destroying tissue by heat. It 
may take the form of a w'hite hot iron heated in the fir^ 
or more often at the present day of an electric-cautery i^' 
which the heat is prixiuced by the electric current. Th« 
electric cautery is of especial value in oporati(*ns in the hoiipt 
as it can be passed cold and only made white hot by tunMg 
on the current when the exact spot to be burnt is in oont||it 
with it. Another form of cautery in wide use is pe 
Taquoliu’s benzoline cautery, in which the cauU^ry is 
hot by a jet of benzoline vapour. 

CAYENNE. See Cnpnicum. | 

CELL is the term used to denote the elements of whibk 
the body is built. All living matter ia composed of cells ; 
in the lowest forms of plant and animal life, tJie organiszh 
consists of one coll only, in the higher forms of more tbaii 
one cell, except at the beginning of life. The beginning of 
each individual ia an ovum or egg, which is a single cell|; 
but directly the egg begins to develop, it divides so thak 
the one cell becomes two, and the two four, and so on, until 
a mass of cells results which differentiate into the varioos 
organs of the future animal In certain cases the oslis 
secrete material in which they lie imbedded ; for instance 
in bone, which consists of few cells and much intercellular 
chalky material In other cases the cells remain in contact 
with one another with a minimum of intercellular material ; 
in fact, only just enough to cement the cells firmly toother, 
■kin ia an example of this form. In yet a third varWf of 
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tiitttd, the oeUs leotete fluid eud produce a tissue composed 
of fluid with cells floati^ in it ; for example, blood. The 
oelis, together with the intercellular material they produce* 
form a tissue." Cells always arise by the division into 
two of a pre-existing cell, and hence tumours always arise 
by the abnormal activity of the ceUs at the site of the future 
tumour, a fact of great import only realised comparatively 
recently and first expressed by Virchow in the classic 
phrase, ** Omnis cellula e oellula." 

CELLULAR TISSUE is a Utiii used to d<‘iiotc the loose 
connective tissue the meshes of which form spaces that 
contain lymph. 

CELLULITIS is inflammation of the cellular tissue, and 
most often occurs in the cellular tissue beneath the skin. 
The symptoms are high fever and great swelling, heat, pain 
and redness of the skin of the affected part with a marked 
tendency to spread up the limb. The tension caused often 
leads, if unrelieved, to the death of much tissue and sub- 
sequent abscess formation ; general blood-poisoning is to 
be feared. The treatment is to make free incisions into the 
inflamed area and then to apply boracic fomentations and 
to place the limb in a b^acic bath for an hour or two a day ; 
the general condition requires free stimulation and nourish- 
ing diet. A doctor is of course essential. 

CEREBRAL THROMBOSIS is a clotting of a blood-vessel 
in the brain. By this accident the part of the brain 
supplied by the blood-vessel is cut off from the circulation 
and its functions abolished. The causes are a sluggish 
circulation combined with arteries that are roughtiied in 
their interior. Such a condition most often occurs in old 
peoide with Bright’s disease or gout, and as the circulation 
IS fecblcist during sleep, cerebral thrombosis most often 
occurs at night. When the patient wolics he finds himself 
unable to^^t out of bed because ho has had a stroke down 
one sid^ wd if this be on the right side, the speech is often 
affcct^also. As a rule some recovery takes place, but often 
a s^Ad stroke occurs due to the clot spreading or forming 
ov^ie other side of the brain. The leg recovers before the 
sitt and the arm before the hand ; in tw o months, if any 
rcMvery is to be ex()ccted, signs of improvement should be 
pifieat. The treatment should be such as to stimulate the 
ciBudotion and thus hinder further clotting. The paralysed 
JiMEa should be gently massaged and the joints moved 
tvKo daily to prevent contracture developing. [Compare ' 
wBMpopfcxj/.] ! 

flpAFING is best avoided by keeping the parts dry and | 
ellK Oatmeid water should be used for washing the | 
a}l|5yled part, and after drying by dabbing with a sott towel, | 
a jousting powder of zinc oxide and starch in equal ports j 
sh ould be applied. i 

CHALK, in the form of prepared or precipitated chalk, I 
m iy bo used to check mild diarrhwa. The dose is ten to ; 
si iy grains every two hours till the diarrha'a is controlled. 

A more convenient form of this drug is chalk mixture 
((! EW^t one to two tablespoonfuls). It may bo given to j 
'h ililren. Precipitated chalk may be used as a dusting 
|H) *'der for moist eczema or as a tooth powder. 

pH ALK STONE is adeposit of urate of soda, which occurs in 
th • ears or fingers of the subjects of gout. [Refer to Oo%uJ\ 

( IHALYBEATE. Though chalybeate waters contain 
mu :h iron in solution, they arc seldom the best means of 
udi linistering iron. 

( IHAHOMILE. An infusion of tea prepared from the 
Ih) wer heads of this plant is an old-fashioned remedy for 
tla Uilcnce (dose, two to six tablespoonfuls). In larger 
do 08 it often causes vomiting. Poultices prepart'd from 
( ha momile have no special advantage over an ordinary 
hm eed poultice. To make chamomile tea, pour a pint 
of boiling water on nn ounce of the dried flower heads, 
an< I after allowing to stand for a quarter of on hour, 
8tri|m througli murlin. 

CkAMPAGNE contains only twelve {)er cent, of alcohol, 
but ^bon effervescing is veiy stimulating. It is much u.seti 
^ oases of obstinate vomiting and in pneumonia. 

fVfiANGS OP LIFE* or the climacteric or menopaust', is 
tns name of th© time of life at which menstruation 
aormaJly ceases. The symptoms most often met with at 
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the olimaoterio are at the outset ittegulatities in rnenstm* 
ation, a change of weight, which is generally a gain but 
may be a marked loss ; troublesome flashings often followed 
by sweating; emotional disturbance passing into insanity 
in certain cases. The age is usually forty-five to fifty, and 
the duration of the change of life often extends to two years. 
The only treatment required is to avoid worrv as much as 
possible and to live a quiet, healthy life. The symptom 
described, having not been experienced before, often give rise 
to the belief that they indicate some grave disease, which 
is best combated by impressing on the mind that these 
symptoms are normal and will pass away in time. 

CHAPS on the hands are best avoided by washing in 
cold water and by the use of equal parts of glycerine and 
lotio rubra just before the hands are dried. When presrot 
chaps are best treated by rubbing in glycerine or glycola, 
and wearing clean cotton gloves all night. Dce|> cracks 
mav be stimulated to heal touching with lunar caustio. 
Cracked lips are best treated with cold cream. Ltof 
Chapped nipple sec Child BirthJ] . 

CHARCOAL has little or no action, and is not 
recommended either as a poultice or for internal use. It 
may bo used as a tooth powder, but there arc many 
powders which are better. 

I CHEESE. See Food, 

I CHEST is bounded above by the root of the neck, below 
j by the diapliragm, in front by the sternum or brewt bone, 
i behind by the backbone, and on each side by the ribs. 1 he 
; chest contains the heart with its great vessels enclosed in a 
j bag — the pericardium — which is attached below to the 
; diaphragm ; the lower end of th© wind-pipe dividing into 

the two bronchi, to each of which a lung is attached. Each 

, lung la covered by a membrane— —the pleurar— which passes 
from the root of the lung over the pericardium to the breast 
j bone, and thence over the inn*T surface of the chest wall 
! t o the backbone, and from there back to the root of the l^g. 

The space between the lung and th© chest wall is thus lined 
i with pleura, and Is known as the pleural cavity, which is 
normally very small, because the lung remains in contact 
' with the cht«t wralL The pleural cavity contains a littls 
I fluid, and when the pleura is inflamed this fluid is often 
much increased, the lung is compressed, Md the pleural 
cavity enlarged. Lastly, passing down in front of the 
backbone behind the heart r.re the gullet, the descending 
aorta, the two sympathetic and vagus nerves and the 
thoracic duct. 

CHICKEN POX is a highly infectious disease due to a 
germ, which is not yet discovered. Lsiially there is only 
a slight feeling of illness and little or no fever. The rash 
is often the first symptom, and this appears as red spots, 
which rapidly change to blisters, and some of these to 
mattery heads. The spots usually dry to scabs, which 
separate in a few days, leaving at times deep scars. Infeo* 
tiousness is at an end when all the scabs have fallen off. 
The treatment should be strict isolation till all the scabs ara 
off ; confinement to bed will only be necessary for a day 
or two while the child is feverish; scratcliing should ^ 
discouraged and if necessary prevented by cutting the nails 
short and placing the hands in gloves without fingers. 
Worm baths or© rec^ora mended as aids to the sepau'atiou of 
the scabs. No medicine is required and no complications 
need bo dreaded, but the toys and clothing used by the 
invalid should lie disinfectedL [Refer to Fevers i Sick 
! Room ; Small Poz,] 

! CHILBLAIN is duo to the paralysis, by cold, of the blood- 
1 vessels in the affected part. The fingers, toes, ears and 
1 more rarely the tip of the nos© ore most often attacked, and 
certain people with a sluggish circulation are more prone 
to chilblains than others ; many children grow out of 
them. In the first stage of a chjlblain the part is white 
and cold; in the stx'ond stage congested, hot, red and 
itching. The treatment should bo preventive; m 
cold weather loose woolien gloves should bo worn 
tight boots avoided, exercise encouraged, and the skia 
kept clean and dry. When a chilblain has formed it should 
be painted with collodion or anointed w'ith 10 per 
ichthyol in lanolin, or dinttHi with starch and WTappod 

Z 
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io ootton wool Care should be taken that the skin docs 
0 ^ break ; but if this happens the sore should be treated 
Hdth boraoio ointuiont. 

OBIlD-BIBTH. About a fortnight before deliYery 
more ease in breathing, combined with greater difficulty 
with the bowels, occurs. This symptom is a sign of 
approaching labour, but the actual onset of labour is 
inaioated by recurrent abdominal pains. It is tlio 
ooourronce of pains regularly every quarter of an hour 
which indicates the time to send for the doctor. The 
preparations necessary for labour comprise the preparation 
both of the labour room and of the patient. The room 
should be clean ; the bed narrow u'ith a hair mattress, 
which should be covered by a mackintosh, a blanket, a sheet, 
and by a second mackintosh and sheet, so that after the 
labour the top sheet and mackintosh can be removed and the 
bed left ready without further manipulation. As the life of 
the patient depends chiefly on the hands of the attendants 
being clean, a nail brush, soap and water must bo provwled 
and a bowl of strong Condy’s fluid. The haiidH having been 
washed thoroughly are soaked m the Condy’a fluid, whilst 
one hundred is counted, and are then dried on clean towels ; 
furniture, ilreirons, etc., should bo hold also in a clean towel 
and not by the naked hand. The following articles arc 
reqai.site : — night table, bed pan, douche can, enema 05 rringe, 
female catheter, medicine glass, sal volatile, glycerine, 
oarboUsed vaseliiie, smelling salts, a fan, plenty of clean 
towels and diapers, the binder and safety pins, needle and 
cotton, the materials for washing and clothing the child 
and treating the cord ; and a good fire with a large 
kettle of hot water. The patient should beprepared by being 
suitably clothed and by the administration of an aperient. 
A dressing-gown, night dress, flannel petticoat, stockings 
and slippers are recommended os the most suitable 
clothing. In the management of labour, the golden rules 
are to be patient, clean, and prompt in detecting anything 
abnormal Only one attendant should bo present in the 
room whilst another should be within call. 

The mother should remain in bed ten days and only 
get op on a sofa for the next four or five days. '.Che temper- 
ature should be taken night and morning, and whenever 
above 100^ F. the doctor at or.co informed. The diet 
should be a spoon one until the bowels act ; the latter 
require to be moved by an aperient ns a rule, given 
on the second night. I'lio milk does not come freely 
till the third day, when the breasts become fuU and 
tender and the tcmpcTaturo often reaches 100 ^ F. 
If the baby fails to relieve this fulness, the milk should 
be drawn off by a breast pump, otherwi.so an abscess may 
form. The nipples must be carefully dried every time 
they have been used, or they will crack. Such cracks may 
cause an abscess of the breast and are best treated by 
touching them with lunar oaa^tic. Flat or badly formed 
nipples may require the use of a nipple shield to enable 
the baby to suck. Should the baby be stillborn, the 
milk may be dried up by applying belladonna plasters to 
each breast, a central hole allowing the nipple to protrude, 
the diet taken should at the same time be dry and rather 
Boanty and a dose of Ep.‘ 3 om salts be taken. The chief 
dangoi’s are puerperal fever, v/hich most often sets in with 
a rigor on the third or tlie tenth day ; and rarely an 
acute form of insanity occurs. 

CHILDHOOD. Infancy, or the first two years of life, is 
dealt with under that heading. After this age the diet 
should be varied, and much the same as that of the parents. 
Blilk should bo u.sed freely, plenty of water allowed, tea and 
coffee used moderately and no food or sweets between 
meals permitted; highly spiced and all smoked foods 
except bacon are unsuitable ; fat is best given in the form 
of good butter and of milk, sugar in puddings, etc., is good 
food ; buns, new bread, pastry and cheese are unsuitablo ; 
the last meal should be light. The clothing should be 
flannel next the skin unless the skin is irritable, when silk or 
fine calico has to be used and flannel worn over this ; the 
top of the chest and the legs, the feet and the hands are the 
parts that require keeping warm ; all tight belts, hats and 
garters are harmful Neither coddling cor hardening 


methods are recommended* but the some ocanmciii teoss 
should be used in the daily habits ol the child as theparenta . 
employ for themselves. Sleep should be ample and regular* 
the bedtime should be early, the bed should have a hair 
mattress, the covering should bo light and on no account • 
sliould the child be allowed to sleep with the head under the 
clothe.s ; the bedroom window should be open at the top ; 
(ho best night-dr(‘s.s Is flannel combinations, as most children 
kick off the bcd-clothcs during sleep ; a fire in the bedroom 
is not recommended. Restless slwp is probably due to 
indigestion. BTouth breathing and snoring during sleep 
may be duo to adenoids, and should be reported to the 
family doctor. In the day time the minimum of restraint 
is the object to be aimed at. To laugh, romp, make weird 
noises and to get spotted with dirt are essential to health 
and to normal growth both of body and mind. A child 
should be taken for a run in the country just as a dog is 
taken — not on the chain — he should be kept in sight and 
encouraged to poke about and find for himself objects of 
amusement; the ball should bo used early, os the best 
introduction to sports, the skipping rope is also valuable s 
all toys will be introduced into the mouth, and on this 
account must not be coloured with poisonous paints. 

A child should be taught self-control from an early ago. 
Implicit obedience should be insisted on, eo that this becomes 
habitual before the child is three. It should be clean in its 
habits by the time it is two, and if not so by this age either 
the parents are to blame or the child is weak-minded. Bock- 
Icarning should not be pressed till the clvild is seven or 
eight, but much mental training can be acquired before this 
age from the surroundings in th.o home, the street and the 
country, and the natural inquisitiveness of the chile* f mincl 
should be encourngml. This i.s best done not by telhng (ho 
child not to ask foolish questions but when necessary fhe 
frank statement that the que.'stion cannot be a.'^wered. 
To deceive a child is to lose his confidence and to (eal'h him 
to bo untruthful. [Refer to Oron't/j.] 

CHLORODYNB. Soe Opium. > 

CHLOROFORM. See AnesMics. CHLOROSIS. Sr*® 

Anfgmia. 

CHOCOLATE. Sec Cocoa. 

CHOKING is best treated, if any treatment be requirefU 
by a smart slap between the shoulders. Fish bones sonu " 
times become fixed in the tliroat. They arc best dislodged 
by copious draughts of water or by eating some bread and 
butter. Rarely a doctor may be required. 

CHOLERA is an infeed ious disease caused by a germ, tho'^ 
is Bjiread in water, and characterised by profuse diarrho*(*» 
rapid loss of strength and by a fatal ending in most of tj‘® 
cases. Cholera nostras or British cholera is the name of tP® 


epidemic diarrhoea that breaks out often in the siimm-*^ 
months. The symptoms are similar but less severe. 

CIDER made from apples, as well as perry from pe^vi* 
contains over 6 per cent, of alcohol, and both or*' thebe' 
stronger than small beer. T’^ey are slightly af ' f 

CIGARETTE. See iSlmokin^\^ 

CIRCULATION is the pass\^- of tho blocj^^ i*»® 
heart to all parts of the body an«i^^ 0 »Bck t o the 
blood is now kno^vn to pass from ®*do of i. 5 

all parts of the body except the ftnd tl:4aoe | 5^® 

right side of the heart, w'hich it back to 

left side of the heart by passing it through the 
where it is purified. Tho passage of the blood from 
heart to lert heart through tho lungs was discovered PY 
Servetus in 1653, but the completion of the circuit was orty 
demonstrated as recently os 1628 by Harvey. The re^^^ 
of this discovery was to prevent any patient consultf**ff 
Harvey for ten years, so absurd were his views consider?*^* 


The actual passage of the blood through the capillaries 
first seen by Malpighi in 1661 with the aid of a lens. I^P 
till Harvey's time tho chief arteries were thought to 
air and not blood. [See Blood-vessels; Heart.] ^ 

CITRIC ACID is a colourless powder of acid ta'®^» 
readily soluble in water. Two ounces to the pint of 
make a solution rather stronger than lemon juice. 
dose of citric acid is five to twenty grains. It is ofte^ 
u 3 C 5 d to produce an effervescing draught, a saltspoon^ 
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tti citric acid dissolved in a tablespoonful of cold water 
mty be mixed with a similar solution of bicarbonate of 
toda, or potash, and the draught taken whilst it is 
effervescing. Such a draught forms a refreshing summer 
dnnk. and has a slighcly diuretic action. Although not 
80 effective as lemon juice, citric acid helps to ward off 
scurvy when fresh food cannot be obtained. 

^ CITRINE OINTMENT contains nitrate of mercury. It 
18 used to destroy the various animal and vegetable 
parasites which infest the skin, and to relievo itching. It 
should at first be applied to only a small part of the skin 
as it may prove too strong for some people. 

CLARET contains 16 per cent, of alcohol. Its slightly 
acid quality makes it very acceptable when the mouth is 
parched, but like all red wines it is more astringent than 
white wines like Hook. 

CLEFT PALATE is due to an inipcrfeot development 
of the palate. The defect can bo reniodied by the surgeon 
most easily whilst the pcaticnt is still an infant. ° 

CLERGYMAN’S SORE THROAT is a chronic inflam- 
mation of the throat due to over-use of tho voice. An 
astringent gargle, suA as .ilum, five drachma to the pint, 
should be used, tho voice rested, and the general health 
toned up. 

CLIMACTERIC is the change of life. [See this heading.] 

CLIMATE. Various races of man live in widely difierent 
climates and maintain their health, nevertheless climate has 
a bearing on the prevalence of certain diseases. In Great 
Britain tiiose river valleys which run south-west and aorth- 
east or© ventilated freely by the prevailing winds, and are 
comparatively free from rheumatic fever and heart disease. 
Cancer is most prevalent along those rivers which frequently 
flood tl'eir banks, whilst consumption is least prevale nt in 
those i^lcys and most prevalent in dry and exposed districts 
wherc/ijancer is not common. During convalescence certain 
hea^'di resorts arc much more suitable than others. FSoo 
Hesorta,] 

ijf CLINICAL MEDICINE is tho study of medicine at tho bed- 

!! ^the examination and observuf ion of individual cases. 
THING. See Childfiood ; Infancy. 

VES One to thrc'o drops of oil of cloves mav bo 
on sugar to relieve flatulence. Cotton wool soaked 
oil may bo phu ed in tho cavity of a decayed tooth 
:ve toothache. 

B-POOT is a inal-position of the foot either dating 
rth or from some form of paralysis, especially infantile 
»w. Tho deformity is caused by the paralysis of 
muscles and the over-action of others, which 
^iJOrmalJy antagonise tho action of tliose that are paralysed, 
club-foot dating from birth it is probable that abnormal 
of tho child in tho womb is the cause. Much can 
done by splints, and if necessary by operation to remedy 
we condition, more especially if treatment bo begun 
M soon after birth as possible. It is a great mistake to go 
jpirect to an instrument maker, as a surgeon generally 
y^s much simpler and cheaper appliances, 

I CLYSTER. See Enema. 

i COCAINE is an alkaloid much used in surgery to numb 
the part on which the operation is to be performed. Coca 
leaves are chewed by tho natives of Peru in order to deaden 
Jhe pangs of hunger during long journeys without food, 
fn this country there are, unfortunatelv, many slaves to 
the baneful habit of taking cocaine, a habit often combined 
with alcoholism. For this reason cocaine should never be 
obedience to medical orders. 

nutritious than tea or coffee and is like 
simulating properties are due to 
Pliumn that of tea end ooSoe are duo to caffeine. 

“ Mr®”? "'"'•e nitrogenous food, vi*. 

Choeolats^i. ’u palatable to some people. 

up together, and is 

children suitable (or a walking tour and for 

“W^hiig and AgSwe! “ 

tafe^ li?w? ,** °“® digeatiblo forms of 

« tasto may be covered by giving it as cod-liver oU 


and extract of malt mixture. A troacle-like mixture is 
thus formed which cliildren take readily. Cod-liver oil is 
also advantageoasly given as an emulsion. Another way of 
giving cod-liver oil is by pouring away the oil from a tin of 
sardines and substituting cod-liver oil. After a few days tho 
sardines will have soaked up the oil and be ready for use. Tho 
dose is from one to four tcospoonfuls twice daily after 
food. 

COFFEE is a wholesome stimulant, v.hicli the stomach 
tolerates better than tea. The active ingredient is caffeine. 
Adulteration with chicory is widely practised, which is not 
deleterious though often fraudulent. 

COLD IN THE HEAD is usually a disease in itself, but 
may be tho onset of measles or influenza. The svmjitom.s 
are too familiar to need description. The old saying, 
“ three days coming, three at its height, and three going ” 
is an accurate description, and should it last much longer 
medical advice should be sought, as neglected colds may bo 
the onset of consumption. The prevention of colds may be 
effected with some success by an open-air life, cold baths in 
the mornings, plain diet, ond by suitable clothing and 
sound boots ; tho stuffy room is the place in which the cold 
is caught. An attack should bo treated by inhaling menthol 
or eucalyptus, or steam, by an aperient and by the use of 
cold cream locally. 

COLD ON THE CHEST. See Bronchitis. 

COLIC is a severe abdominal pain duo to the iiregular 
muscular contraction of some abdominal organ. There are 
three chief forms (1) intestinal, (2) renal and (3) biliary colic. 
The first form results from irritation of an obstruction within 
the bowel ; tho second is caused by the passage of a stone 
from the kidney to the bladder ; the third is caused by the 
pa.s3age of a gall stone from the gall bladder to the intekine. 
Thsj Symptoms are similar in all three forms. Intense 
abdominal pain of sudden outset is combined with sweating, 
coldness ol fho extremities and vomiting. The pain mi^ 
double the sufferer up or ho may roll on the floor in agony 
and unlike the pain of peritonitis it is relieved by pressure. 
The treatment should always be in medical bands, moro 
cvpecially m a small rupture mny have become nipped by 
the abdominal wall through which it passes and bo the real 
Cfiiiae of the colic, for in such a case every hour of delay 
diniinishes the chance of recovery. Before the doctor’s 
rarival an olive oil enema at a temp.Taturo of 102^ F. and 
al'out a pint in quantity may bcinjected and linseed poultices 
applied to the abdomen. A special form of intestinal colio 
occurs in painters and other lead workers due to the 
irritation of a daily dose of lead over long periods. Tho 
malady can be largely prevented by carefully cleansing tho 
linncls before meals and by avoiding the production cf an 
atmosphere laden in dried paint, [•‘■^co Lead Poisoniny,^ 
The freafment of an attack is a good do.se of castor oil con- 
taining ten drops of laudanum, an olive oil enema and 
poultices to the abdomen. 

COLLODION is made by dissolving gun cotton in ether 
and alcohol. Though not explosive, it is infiammable, and 
^onld be kept in glass bottles with good glass stoppers. 
Collodion is useful for clean cuts, chilblains, and corns. 
[.See Separate Heads.] 

COLON is tho large intestine, from it.-! origin at the 
ilco-coocal valve to the sigmoid flexure, which is situated 
near the Termination of the intestine. Inflammation of 
tho Colon is Colitis, one form of which is dysentery. 

COMA is a state of uncon.soiousness, eo deep that tlie 
patient cannot be roused. The breathing is usually slow 
and the pulse also slow and easily felt, thus differing from 
the pulse of a fainting fit, in whicli the pul.^e is w'eak atid 
difficult to feel. The causes fall under two groups, (1) 
injury to and (2) poisoning of tho brain. Injury may be duo 
to fraetpre of the skull or to rupture of a blood-vessel within 
tho brain (that i.s apoplexy) ; poison nm v have been 
swallowed or injected under the skin, e.g., opium or carbolic 
acid or great excess of alcohol, or it may be produced within 
tho body by constitutional disorders, c.g., BrigJit’a disease 
and diabetes. Medical aid should be. obtained, the head 
and shoulders meanwhilo kept raised, no stipiulants given 
and if neces.sary aitificial rospiration perfonned. Any 
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luspioioua looking drinking Teasel or powder that may 
auggeat poison should be carefully preserved. 

COMMINUTED FRACTURE denotes a bone splintered 
into fragments. Many people wrongly call such an accident 
simply a fracture, using the term broken bone to denote 
a bone broken in two cleanly. Properly speaking, however, 
any form of broken bone is a fracture. [Refer to First 
Aid.^ 

COMPLEXION varies with diflFcrent races and in cUfferent 
phases of health. A good complexion is best obtained by 
living a healthy life. A yellow skin with marked wliitcness 
of the eyes is due to a form of ansomia, but a yellow skin with 
yellow eyes is due to jaundice ; a muddy complexion is 
common with indigestion, worry and overwork ; a pasty 
complexion results from an excess of starchy foods with a 
deficiency of open air exercise ; a bright flush on the cheeks 
with prominent veins on the temples and a thin wasted form 
is common in consunj})tion ; dilated veins over the cheek 
bones with a sallow complexion and slightly jaundiced eye 
are common in sufferers from disease of the liver due to 
chronic alcoholism ; an engorgement of all the vessels of the 
face, nose and eye with bluish ears is seen in those liable to 
apoplexy ; blueness of the lips and at times of the face also 
occurs in defective circulation due to heart disease or other 
cause ; pimples most often indicate constipation ; freckles 
occur in the thin skinned. The face may be protected from 
sunburn by a blue-green veil, and in the Himalayas the 
natives a[)f)ly a protective powder with good results ; pro- 
bably calamine lotion would answer the purpose. Freckles 
are b(‘st not treated. Bathing the skin in lemon juice has 
been widely recommended and probably does no harm, 
though only curing by giving the freckle time to fade. 
More active measures are not advised, as the freckle is deep 
in the skin. Freckles may be prevented in the same way 
as sunburn. [Refer to Acne and Acne Rosacea.] 

CONCUSSION. SeeRlou'S. 

CONDY’S FLUID is a safe and useful antiseptic for 
domestic use. Sufficient should be added to water to 
make the mixture a bright pink. 

CONFECTION is a powdered drug made into a paste 
with syrup ; e.g. confection of senna (dose, half a teaspoon- 
ful), which forms a useful aperient that should be taken 
at bedtime. 

CONFECTIONERY may be wholesome if properly made. 
Pastry made with good butter often agrees, when if the 
butter bo replaced by fat or bad butter it disagrees. Sweets 
should only bo allowed at meals, and they should be coloured 
with harmless material. The danger from poisonous 
colouring matter is far less than formerly, owing to the 
increased uses of the aniline dyes ; carmine, cochineal and 
the juico of various fruits, e.g., cherry, currant, etc., are 
harmless; so also are indigo, saffron, spinach juice and 
Chinese ink. The dangerous colouring matters include 
load chromate, Prussian blue, Schcele’s green, vermilion 
made of oxide of mercury and white lead. The flavour of 
oil of bitter almonds used in almond paste, etc., is poisonous, 
and except in small quantities food flavoured with it is not 
wholesome. 

CONGESTION denotes an excess of blood in any given 
area. The condition may bo due to some obstruction to 
the circulation in the large veins that carry off the blood 
from the part. This variety of congestion is passive 
congestion. It occurs from heart disease, varicose veins, 
etc. On the other hand the congestion may be duo to an 
increased supply of blood to the part. This variety is 
active congestion. It occurs usually as the first stage of 
inflammation, and is due to the presence of some irritant, 
e.g., a chemical, like turpentine, or a germ. [Refer to 
In/lammation.] 

CONJUNCTIVA is the membrane which connects the eye 
to the eye-lids. Inflammation of the membrane is known 
as conjunctivitis. [Refer to Rye.] 

CONSTIPATION, or Costiveness, is present when the 
bowels are not relieved thoroughly once a day. 

The symptoms this causes vary. In certain cases, 
especially in women, no bad eflfects appear to result ; in the 
majority, however, veiy definite symptoms result, such as 
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j bad taste in the mouth, coated tongue, headache, pimples 
I on the face. Worse than these symptoms are the mental 
effects; good temper, a happy disposition, or a keen 
intellect are rarely possessed by those who are constipated. 
The peevish chila, the nagging woman, the irritable mam 
the morbidly religious and the would-be suicide have this 
one fact in common, they are all constipated. A dose of 
castor oil is, in fact, very often the wisest form of corporal 
punishment for a child. 

The treatment of constipation may be summed up in one 
word — prevention. Whereas the popular method is to 
allow violent purging to alternate with several days of 
constipation, or to produce chronic dilatation of the large 
bowel by frequent copious enemata. 

To have to resort to a pill is in itself a confession of failure. 
First then acquire a regular habit of obtaining relief for the 
bowels at the same time each day. This should always be 
after a meal, because the taking of a meal is a natural 
stimulus. This stimulus may be increased by the use of 
tobacco after the meal in the majority of men. The best 
time is after breakfast, but for the city man who must catch 
his train, it is often wise to substitute* for this the time after 
Ids evening meal. Otherwise he is tempted to omit obtain- 
ing relief whenever a little late ; it is thus that much trouble 
begins. Regular exercise must be taken without profuse 
sweating; of the suitable forms, horse exercise is far the 
best, but cycling and walking are also good. Fresh air 
must bo obtained os much as possible to improve the 
general muscular tone. It will be found, however, that the 
sudden change from a stuffy dwelling to the cliffs of the sea 
shore will cause constipation at first. This is only temporary, 
and demands a mild aperient. It is not true that the air 
is too strong, as is commonly said. A cold bath in the 
morning and massage of the abdomen are of*ei:*-^ful. 
The diet should contain sufficient laxative materiair such 
as honey, prunes, wholemeal bread and fruits that contain 
seeds. In obstinate constipation, however, to continue the 
use of much fruit rich in seeds is a mistake, os it aggravatei^ 
the condition. It is when the use of these avoids th4 
necessity for medicine that they do good. When the above 
methods fail, medicine will bo required. This medicine 
must bo as little irritating os possible ; castor oil, Epsom 
salts and senna ore safe but nasty. Coscora in tabloid 
form is a little more irritating but is good and widely used J 
Three to six grains of extract of cascara at night, followed 
by two ounces of white mixture in the morning, is good. 
[White mixture is made by adding sixty grains of Epsom 
salts to one quarter this amount of carbonate of magnesitl' 
and shaking up in an ounce of peppermint water.] ^ 

This treatment should not bo applied once oidv except* 
in the case of very occasional constipation. If there is a- 
marked tendency to constipation, it should be applied every 
day until a regular habit has been formed. As soon as the 
bowels are regular on this treatment the cascara is omiUr<j|' 
and the white mixture alone used. After another week 
this can generally be omitted also, provided that it || 
resumed if the bowels do not act regularly without it. A 
pleasant substitute for white mixture is Hunyadi Janos. lit 
the event of cascara and white mixture being ineffectual, the 
addition of nux vomica, belUvdonna or aloes to the coscan^ 
may be necessary. Of those aloes is to be avoided if possible, 
especially if piles ore present. The majority of the patent 
jiills contain aloes. All strong aperients must be avoided 
as much os possible and left off as soon as possible. For 
convenience of reference the following list may be of 
service : 

laxatives ; syrup of figs, syrup of senna, sulphur, fluid 
m^nosia, castor oil in small closes, honey, treacle, and 
raisins or prunes. Aperienis; liquorice powder, Epsom 
salts, cascara, senna or castor oil in largf^r doses, bella- 
donna, hyoscyamus, nux vomica, aloes, rhubarb, 
blue pill, grey powder, calomel, and seidlitz powders. 
Drastic Purgatives ; colocynth, jalap, scammony, 
asafeetida, gamboge, and croton oil. These drugs art 
not to be given without medical orders. 

For the approximate composition of the chief patent 
piUs see the ** Lancet” for Nov. 28, 1903, Analysis by Dr. 
B. Hutchison. In this connection we may remember to 
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ad^anta^e the epitaph quoted by Dr. W. B. Cheadle, 
namely : 

‘*If I had stuck to Epsom Salts 
I shouldn’t be lying in these here vaults.” 

**Tho best tonic is three drachms of Epsom Salts,” 
wrote Dr. Hare in “Good Remedies out of Fashion.” 

Enemata arc injections into the lower bowel. These should 
not be used without medical advice. In the same way the 
introduction of the tallow candle or the conical piece of soap 
so commonly practised by nursemaids on the infanta under 
their charge is not recommended, whilst t he introduction 
of paper is to be strongly condemned. The treatment of 
constipation in childhood consists in establishing regular 
habits, aided by masaage, bathing, exercise and a mixed 
diet. If a drug is required, select one from the heading 
” laxatives in the above list. Great ])ains must bo taken 
to establish regular habits as early in life as possible, and to 
avoid the necessit)^ for a resort to drugs. 

CONSUMPTION, phthisis or pulmonary tulxTCulosis, is 
a disease of the lungs duo to the attack of the tubenrlc 
bacillus discovered by Koch in 1882. I’lui cau/ies which 
enable the germ to successfully inva<lc the body are various ; 
an inherited tendenc^, dusty trades, ind(»or work, over- 
crow’ded dwellings, alcoholic excess, insuft'uucnt food, 
rapid child-bearing and prolonged suckling arc the chief 
'causes, and generally two or more of these are at work^^ 
thus a dusty trade is generally combined with alcoholism 
and insufficient food with an ovcr-crow'd< d dwelling. The 
tendency to consumption is not inherited by all the members 
of a family necessarily ; for instance then? was a nurse at 
the Brompton Hospital for nearly thirty years, who retired 
quite well and who had lost all the other members of her 
family from consumption, though none of them had been 
exposed to infection as much as herself. The ago most 
liable i» youth, but oil ages arc susceptibh?, indeed many 
of oiy aged paupers with thronic coughs have consumption 
of a slowly progressive kind. TIio mode of infection is 
nearly always by means of infected air or food ; it is very 
y/irely by direct transmission of the germ from mother to 
ekild during pregnancy. Con8umf)tives infect the air 
'•'routld them only slightly by talking and coughing, but they 
i'ifect it seriously if the expectoration is allowed to dry and 
iJoikt in the air as dust, hence spitting in train or tram cars 
idii public danger. The oth«'r cdiief source of infection is 
I'lfOpled milk ; cows suffer from tuberculosis of the udder, 
r.ijid their milk then contains the germ ; such milk is unfit 
f 'fe human food unless thoroughly boiled. Koch has denied 
infection can occur in this way, but the work of sub- 
^Im&ent observers both in his own country and in ours 
pd^ts to his being wTong. The mode of onset varies, tho 
r.^ief forms are : — { 1 ) a cold on the chest which does not get 
wdB, (2) a gradual loss of energy wdth indigestion, anicmia 
and some loss of weight, (3) the sudden expectoration of 
1/ood may be tho first symptom, and (4) it may follow 
tuflvcnr.a or pleurisy, measles or w'hooping-cough, Tho 
symptoms are cough, w^asting, night sweats, and a nocturnal 
rise of temperature. Tho illness may last months or many 
years, and it may end in recovery if taken in time, but moro 
often temporary improvement alternates with relapses 
<. vjcr a series of years ; the mode of death is usually from 
ex.hanstion, or is sudden owing to a fatal haimorrhago from 
th(© lungs. Tho prospect of recovery depends mainly on 
irly treatment. The ireatment should be preventive, and 
AM one-tenth of the total death rate is due to phthisis public 
money will be well spent on prevention [S(!e FcrYr.sj. Those 
with a consumptive family history should feed well, take 
little alcohol, if any, and live mucli in the open air as well 
sleep in well ventilated bedrooms; their phiee of residence 
sliould bo such as to give tho maximum of out-of-tloor life 
and their occupation also selected from the same point of 
vmw ; it is notew’orthy that sailors are prone to phthisis, 
that the sea is not recommended as a calling. Tl’he 
roatment of consumption has made a great advance by 
^ ic introduetion of tho open-air method combined W’ith rest, 
in food, no alcohol and no drugs. Tlie fat, 

of tKtt # given as milk and butter, four pints 

ormer and a quarter of a pound nf the latter being 


given daily in addition to a full moat diet. As tho patient 
becomes convalescent he is allowed exercise ; which 
is gradually increased as his condition permits. Cases 
are now also treated by Dr. Wright’s method. (Seo 
Opsonin). Tho treatment should be begun at one of the 
Sanatoria, but when tho right habits have been formed 
there the treatment can be easily carried out at borne, even 
though this be in a large town ; tho use of a night cap in 
sleeping out is warmly recommended, as it both keeps tho 
ears warm and shuts out tho noise of the early morning 
street traffic. The material coughed up should never bo 
swallowed, and it should be received into rag, instead of 
handkerchiefs, and at once burnt or else into a spittoon 
containing chinosol, sanitas or other disinfectant ; the 
rooms occupied should be dusted with damp cloths daily ; 
the invalid should sleep in a room alone ; the consumptive 
mother should not suckle her tihild. If these precautions bo 
adopted, other members of tho family can mix wdth the 
invalid without risk, and their doing so will aid recovery. 
District visitors and all workers amongst the poor might do 
much good by diffusing these simple rules. [For treat- 
ment of Haemorrhage from the Lunga^ See First .lu/.] 
CONTAGION. wSce Disinfection. 

CONTUSION is a bruise. See Black-eye. 
CONVALESCENT INSTITUTIONS are given in fuff in 
the Medical Directory. 

CONVULSIONS is "the term used to denote an attack of 
involuntary muscular action, in which a stage of rigidity is 
followed by one of alternate contraction and relaxation. 

‘ In these attacks consciousness is often lost. The poor use 
I tho terra ” internal convulsions ” to denote gripes. The 
j cause of convulsions is some irritation of tho nervous system, 

. which may be conveyed to the brain from the skin or bowel, 
j or be due'to the blood supply to the brain containing some 
impurity, or be due to disease or injury of the brain itself. 
Thus teething, indigestible food or w'orms or a pin in the 
clothing may induce convulsions, or tho blood may bo 
poison^ by the onset of pneumonia, measles or other fever, 
or the nervous system injured by an attack of infantile 
paralysis. The treatment is to detect and if possible remove 
the cause. The child should be stripped, and then placed in 
a hot bath containing mustard and kc^ - in until the arms 
of the nurse lx*gin to tingle. Medical aid should meanwhile 
he obtained, but if not obtainable an enema should be given 
next and a dose of grey powder placed on the tongue. 

COOKERY. Recipes for the common articles of invalid 
cookery such as certain beverages, meat extracts, prepara- 
tions of milk and farinaceous food and jelly are given under 
the following heads : — 

Alburaeu water j Arrowroot Gruel 

•Appl® M Blancmange 

Barley „ 1 Cornflour 

Black Currant water 

Tamarind water Jelly 

Toast „ Milk, including junket. 

Rice „ whey, etc. 

Imperial drink 

Ijcmonade Beef tea 

Linseed Tea Baw meat juice 

— Mutton broth 

Custard Veal broth 

Eggs 

CORN is an overgrowth of the horny layer of the skin 
caused by repeated pressure, such as that due to a tight boot 
worn daily. Between the toes, where perspiration is often 
copious, the soft variety develops. The treatment should 
be preventive by seeing that the boots fit and that the feet 
are kept dry. When present a corn should be destroveii 
by painting it night and morning w ith a saturated solution 
of salicylic acid in collodion, and by protecting it, if between 
the toes, by a perforated felt, phvstcr having the corn in the 
centre. Many other remedies have been tried for corn.s, 
such as soaking the feet in hot water and cutting wdth 
razors, the use of a file, and the application of galbanum 
plaster, but we recommend the salicylic collodion. 

CORNFLOUR may bo prepared as follows :—a table- 
spoonful of cornflour is w’orked into a pa.sto with a little 
water ; a quarter pint of milk is then mixed w ith a quarter 
pint of water and heated in a saucepan without boiling ; 
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the oor&hoor paste le then stin’ed in and the stirring is 
centintted for tlii*ee and a half minutes after the mixture 
has thickened, when it is ready to serve. If it is desired to 
pancreatiM cornflour, the mixture should be allowed to cool 
to 99® F, and then a toaspoonful of liquor pancreaticus and 
enough bicarbonate of soda to cover a threepenny piece is 
added; the saucepan lid is then put on and the whole allowed 
to stand in a warm place for twenty minutes and then is 
ready. It will bo found much thinned by the j)a:icrcalisa- 
tion. [liefer to Blanc Mange.] 

CORPULENCE. See Obeddj. 

CORYZA is a cohl in the head. See ('rll. 

COSMETICS should never bo u:<ed ; many of them ore 
poisonous, and most of them if used repeatedly sjmil the 
complexion permanently, 'i'he only real cosmetics are 
the laws of health. 

COUGH is a symptom of irritation which is generally 
situated in some part of the respiratory tract, such as the 
throat, bronchi ov lung substance but may bo due to irrita- 
tion of some distant organ, e.g., tlie heart and stomach, or 
to disturbance of the I lain, ns in hysterical cough. The 
folly of attempting to apply a cough cure for all coughs alike 
is thus apjairent. In the old ami young, suppressing a 
cough Avith some soothing syrup ( ontaining opium is veiy 
easy and ver3' dangerous ; a cough should not be supiwesscd 
but treated 1)3^ removal of its cause, and if there bo sotjio 
tenacious aerretion in tlic bronchi, the secretion requires 
thinning l)y i]»ccacuanlia Aviu*', sweet spirits of nitre, and 
falines; the e(auih will then loof cn mul relief be obtuiiicth 
If on the other luind the sourta- of irritation is in the throat, 
the use every tin;" hours of astringent gargles, such ns alum 
of a strength of iialf an ounce to the pint, followed by a dose 
of gl3’’cerin(j and lemon juice, may give relief. Unless the 
ee-ugii shows signs of era.^lng AA iiliin a fvw daA's, medical 
atlvic(^ is requisite. [Ast/ima ; liroiichiiis ; Consumption ; 
Bore Throat ; Whooping Cough.] 

COUNTER-IREITATION is a mode of treatment con* 
listing in the ap))lication of an irritant to the skin over .sotne 
deo])er organ nifccted by disease. The congestion in the 
skin thus procluccd is often accompanied by relief of 
congestion in the deep organ, vh.ilst pain is also much 
r'dieved. ^’he eounter-irritatiun is ap])]icd cither as a 
chemical iiritaiit or as a burn by cautcr3L The three 
chemicals u :ed n e cantharides, mUfdard and turpentine. 
The mustard leaf or the mustard and linse.c<l poultice are 
familiar remedic'S. In chronic joint disease touclung the 
skin over it with the actual cautery is often most cflicacious, 
tliongh not safe in non-professional hands, [liefer to 
Lilshr.] 

CRADLE is b^ U'T n i^hout rockers. 

CRAr.iF is n paiijfiil .^‘pasm of the voluntary mu-.'clcs most 
commonly occurring in tliy calves. The condition may 
result fj om cold, as in bathing, or l)c due to irritation of the 
stomach or intestines, as isi severe diarrhrea or arsenical 
poisoning. ^ Cramps of the back and the abdominal muscles 
. jdso occur in lockjaw and strychnine poisoning. Cramp in 
the hand is generally due to strain of certain muscles over- 
worked in the course of the daily work, as in wTiter’s cramp 
and ether forms of trade cramp. For simple crump in the 
calves (ho best treatment is to push forward the heel and 
draw back flic toes, or brisk friction with the hands or with 
compound camjihor liniment also. Other forms of cramp 
require medical aid. So-called “SAvimmer’s Cramp” is 
a spasm of the arteries by Avhich the circulation is .seriously 
obstructed and heart failure induced. The treatment Is 
warmth and stimulants. Colic corresponds to cramp, but 
littacke the involuntary muscles instead of the voluntary. 

CREAM OF TARTAR, or acid tartrate of potash, is 
a gj’itty poAvdor, fairly solubh? in wat(’r, and of a pleasant 
acid taste. In doses of twenty to sixty gruins, dissolved 
in Avater, it acts as a cooling drink and ii tliurotic, but in 
doses of a quarten* to one ounce it is an aperient, Avhich 
acts within two or three hours of being taken. 

CREOLIN is prepared from coal tar. It is a valuable 
disinfectant, and if added to a bath of warm water till 
the water is just milky it is u.«cful for relieving itching 
in nettlerasb and allied conditions. 


CREOSOTE if a yellowish liquid with a stroog odUmr 
and burning taste. Cotton-wool soaked in creosote may 
bo placed in a hollow tooth to relieve toothache, but some 
dry wool should be placed over it to protect the tongue, 
for it is a caustic. It is administered internally in 
certain chest diseases. 

CRETIN. The thjToid gland in the neck pours into the 
blood a secretion which influences nutrition and growth. 
Eniargomont of the ilijToid gland produces the well knOAVU 
goitre or Derbyshire neck ; absence of the thy roid secretion 
produces cretinism. The secretion may be absent bccanso 
Ihc thyroid is absent from birth, or because later in life the 
thjToid wastes aAA'ay, or whilst enlarging and producing 
a goitre it yet fails to produce its secretion. The symptoms 
arc most marked in those with no thyroid from birth, they 
ore stunted growth, the height rarely exceeding five feet, 
prominent abdomen, coarse features, diy skin, a slow pulse, 
sub-normal temperature, placid temper and defective 
intellect. In cn^tinism developing later in life — or myxoe- 
dema a.' it is called — the groAvth Wving been completed is 
(1 course unaflccted, but the skin and mental changes ore 
ju ominent. The treatment is to replace the secretion by 
liiyroul extract obtained from the sheep, which fortunately 
is not destroyed by digestion and so can bo given by the 
mouth instead of urid.T the skin as was done at first. The 
(‘ilecb of this treatment iu remarkable, the growth is stimu- 
lated, the exccsiiive weight lost, the temperature rises and 
tlio mind improves— a stunted idiot being thus changed 
into a comparatively normal being. The treatment to be 
r.afcly carried out should be in medical hands. This treat- 
ment is one of the contributions to practical medicine which 
experimental phy.-iiology has furnished during recent j^ears. 

CRISIS denotes the sudden termination of a fover. 
M.'iiiy fevers terminato in this way, fhe temperature 
failing fiA’^o or more degree.^ \Aithia a few hours, the fall 
ill the temperature being usually uceoinpanied b}'’ sweating 
and more or less collapse. If this stage is passed iWifOUgh 
in safety the patient is usually out of danger. The tc.na 
is also used to denote sudden parexj-ms of pain occurrijig 
in the courre of locouiotor ata.xy and other chroi.nc 
cli ; 'use-;. 

CRCTON OIL is an oil expre.^sod from the seeds of the 
croton oil plant. The oil is a powerful irritant, blistcrijng 
the skin if applied to it, and producing violent purging 
if sAvalloAved. Aiia’ dose greater than one drop is poisonojis. 
It is seldom uswl medicinally. [ 

CROUP is a ppaain in the larA'ii.x or voice box duo \to 
inflammation. The commonest cause is diphtheria, butjat 
times the inflammation is only of a temporary charac^r 
and due to a cold or the onset of measles. The Bt/mptoh^ 
of an attack arc described under diphtheria. The /rea/m}a/ 
of simple croup is to appl}’^ a hot sponge or fomentations i'to 
the throat and to inhale steam. The use of ipccacuon'na 
Avine es an emetic is recommendwl by high authorities, I 
as (his is dangerous in diphtheritic croup, and as thq t/w'O 
forms of croup cannot bo distinguishod except by anjfVX- 
pi^rieiieed ej’O, w'o advise this treatment to be wostponeflf ill 
i;f(:T the doctor’s arrival. S<u;k medical aid at oncM; 

CROWING, or Spasmodic Croup, is duo to a spasm ilirUhe 
larynx of nervous origin without any inflammation looaUy. 
I’hc affection is common in rickety children at teething tiAae. 
Tim ciiild on being annoyed or on waking is unable towitdb 
its breath for some seconds, until the spasm rclax?s,and v ith 
a long drawn inspiration or croAv, air is drawn into the longs 
and relief is obtained. Between the attacks the voie'j is 
normal and the breathing easy, Avhich is not the case Anith 
inflammatory croup. The treatment should l>e that df 
rickets ; the spasms are rarely fatal though frequent. ‘ 

CUMULATIVE ACTION denotes the sudden occurrence 
of symptoms of poisoning after certain drugs have been 
taken without harm for some time. Some drugs are '00» 
excreted as fast as they are taken, and thus accumulat*' 
within the body till they poison it. This effect it on 
amongst many which renders it wise to leave drugs th 
physician. 

CUSTARD. Beat up the yolks of four eggs with an onndc 
of castor sugar and three quarters of a pint of mUk ; fKJur 
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into It jug uui heat in a sauoopan of water, stimng all the 
time so that the custard thickens without boiling. Serre 
cold in wineglasses with nutmeg grated over the surface or 
flavour with a little orange flower water. Baktd Custard 
may be f)reparod by pouring the above mixture into a pie 
dish instead of a jug and baking in a moderate oven for 
twenty minutes. Savoury Custard is made by substituting 
chopped meat, pepper and salt for sugar in the above. 

CYANOSIS, literally “blueness,’" is the blue colour 
presented by the skin when the respiration or circulatiou 
is embarrassed. 


CYCLING is a mo.st healthy excrci«('. The nature of tho 
saddle is important to women, and the handle-bars are often 
too low in the men’s cycles, so that a cyclist’s stoop is 
developed, the chest cramped and tho heart strained. 
Much harm may be done to the lieart by abuse of cycling, 
the strain of cycling uidiill and against tho wind is very 
great, and there is much truth in the. renmrk that the notice 
boards of “dangerous to cyclists" would often bo more 
truly placed at the bottom of the hill instead of the top. 
Much breathlessness, palpitation and faintness are danger 
signals that no one should ignore. 

CYST, literally a bladder, is any tumour tb-.t ciuttaius 
fluid. The sebaceous cyst, or wen, is tho most eomuion. 
This cyst arises from tb'. mouth of an oil-gland in the 
skin becoming blocked. The gland continues to ]»roduce 
oil, which can no longer escape. The gland thus becomes 
distended with retained oil and forms a cyst in th^' skin. 
It can readily be removed under cocaine by the family 
doctor, without chloroform or other guneral anaesthetic 
being necessary. [Tlefcr to Hydatid Cyst.] 

DAMPNESS should be avoided as much as ^)o^!^ib!e, both 
in the choice of a site for a residence and still more in tho 
dwelling itself, llhcuniatic, catarrhal and ntairalgic 
affections arc common in damp situations, and catarrhal 
affections of the re.^piratory tract may lead to consumption. 

DANDELION TEA is of some value in slimulatiiig 
dige.stion, and it has also a diurclic actio.n. It may be 
prepanjcl ns follow.s : — Clean the dandelitm roots and cut 
them into thin slices ; place two ounces of the sliced roof , 
with a quarter of an ounce of orange pod, in a jug and 
pour in a pint of boiling water ; stand tho jug under 
a tea-eosy in a warm place for an hour, and then strain. 
Tho dose is a cupful before meals three times a day. 
iVrsonally, wo think liiis a very poor substitute for 
proper niedieino. 

DANDRUFF is tht^ formation of greasy white scales formed 
prirtly of dead skin and partly of the secretion of the oil 
glands cf the hair. The condition is most common on the 
scalp. It is common in infancy, and is often due to the head 
being kept too w'ann. In later life it is often associated with 
indigestion and with exposure to tho heat from a gas lamp 
just over the head for many hours a day. In infancy tho 
crusts that form may bo removed by applying rag.s soaked 
in olive oil, and zinc ointment should be then ap{died, and 
tho ho^ in future clothed more lightly. In later life the 
condition should be attended to, or baldness may occur 
prenmturcly. The general health should receive attention ; 
the hair brushes and combs should be wosln'd daily in 
washing soda and hot water ; the hair should In* washed 
daily with soap and W'atcr and afterwards wdtli an alcoholic 
solution of pcrchlorido of mercury, one grain to tho ounce 
and then thoroughly diied; this lotion must be kept 
iwked up and be in a proper poison bottle, labelled poison, 
[liefer to Baldness.] 


dangerous TRADES include a large number c 
occup^ions, which can bo rendered safer by an increase c 
toowledgo of the causes and their jirevcntion amongst ih 
employed and by wise factory regulatiom 
already, but there is much to bo don 
yet, and the folly of the workmen themselves, who often wi 
not take the least trouble to protect themselves, is one < 
k tfc- ‘o progress. The second chief obstacl 
employer that preoautionar 
Stfa °f‘?“>nT0lve.and which hniidicajHi the capital 
■ N tt wh S ^M competition with those on the oonti 
. Where the feotory regulations are of tho slightoet o 
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are non-existent, lilany trades invcilve exposure to dtui 
which may be motaliio, as in knife grinding, gritty as in 
quarrying, carbonaceous as in coal mining or oW)ney 
sweeping, or be of a variety of other forms from which 
miilei‘8 and workers in cotton, hau*, hemp, and many other 
materials suffer. The harder the form of dust inhaled the 
worse for the lungs. Tlie thiee forms first mentioned are 
tho moat unhealt%^, as they cause a chronic fibrosis of Uie 
lungs which gradually destroys them, and all the dusty 
occupations predisj)Ose to consumption. By the intro- 
duction of wet grinding and special respirators the mortality 
amongst knife grindfjrs has been much reduced. By 
in.sisting on the men not rushing in directly after blasting 
(a time when tho air is laden with gritty du.st), much might 
be done to lower the mortality at present very high amongst 
the diamond miners. Various methods for reducing the 
dust in tho air tho worker breathes are always followed by a 
reduced mortality ; thus tho improved ventilation of mines 
has done much for the coal miner. Many trades involve 
exposure to poisons. Thus hat making, bleaching, fur 
dyeing and otricr trades cause exposure to irritating fumes, 
and in many trades some poisonous material has to be used 
which id liable to be absorbed and to accumulate in tho 
sy.stem of the woik(*r. Of these lead is the chief. The 
workers in lead materials include house painters, plumbers, 
fitters, accumulator %vorkers, iron plate enamcllers, white 
lead makers, chronic workers, japanners and glaziers, file 
cutters, compo.sitois and tho cappers of bottles. The 
mode of absorption varies, and is cither by contamination 
of the food, by inhalation of fine lead dust, or by absorption 
through tlie skin, ns the acid sweat dissolves lead dust. 
The burning of paint olT doors instead of scraping it off os 
formerly, has done much to remove one cause of lead 
poisoning amongst painters, bill the mixing of the paints still 
causes some to be inhaled, anti carelessness in not washing 
before meals accounts for much of the poisoning. Coach 
painters, who work all tho year round suffer more than 
hoaso paint'^rs, who work only about half tho year. Tho 
symptoms produced are painter’s colic, and paralysis which 
causes loss of the power to grip or to use tho wrist, and is 
termed “dropped wrist.’’ Tlie sensory nerves are not 
affected. Another disease that lead causes is Bright’s 
disoaso with gout. One- third of tho hospital cases of gout 
are lu painter:?. Tho inti od notion of glaze free from lead 
for pottery making is much to bo desired. 

The best treatment to avoid lead poisoning is a daily bath, 
eli'ansing the hands before meals, if soiled by lead com- 
peunds, with turpentine, and the use of Epwoni salts to 
keep tho bow'els freely open. Arsenical poisoning occurs in 
worliers in arsenic, making emerald-green, aitificial flowers 
and bii’d -stuffing. By the use of improved veniilation and 
of tho *‘wct method," tho health of the ar;soiiic makers has 
been much improved. Tho symptoms produced urc 
anaemia, lassitude and paralysis, and in certain trades sores 
on the skin due to the caustio action of arsenical dust. 
Mucury may be absorbed by bi-eatb.ing it, or by the skin or 
by the mouth. In baiometer making, bronzing, skin and 
fur dressing, mercury or its salts are us^ Formerly gilding 
and miiTor making caused much mercurial poisoning, but 
recently electro- plating has replaced the old methods and 
mcT'curialism thus avoided. The symptoms are tremor of 
the limbs, diarrhoea and wasting, i’he treatment is plenty 
of milk, the use of sulphur baths and of sulphur internal’ v, 
attention to the cleanliness of tho mouth and good ventila- 
tion of the workshop. Bisulphide of Carbon is used in 
vulcanising india-rubber, and tl:c vapour is prone to fill 
the work.sliop. Tbo fumes .'ire most iujuiious; headache, 
defective sight, faintness, fits, ptmalysis in wrist and ankle, 
niadness, sterility and miscairiage may occur. Abundant 
air space and Bijeciall3" good ventilation are imperative and 
it is to be hoped that some k ss dcudlv chemical will bo 
discovered that ctui rejdace carbon bisulphide. When 
Bj'mptoms have begun, tho only treatmeut is ccmpleta 
removal of the victim to healthy surroundings. Pitosphorus 
formcrl^^ caused much suffi'ring by producing necrosis of the 
Jaw, or ** phossy jaw,” and other grave symptoms, but the 
introduotiou ox safety matches, iu uhich hartnlctt 
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phosphorus is used mstead of the dangerous yellow 
phosphorus, has done much to minimise this evil. Anthrax 
or wool sorters' disease attacks those who sort wool, when it 
takes the form of a fatal pneumonia, and also attacks those 
who carry raw hides, when it takes the form of a malignant 
pustule or sore, which causes a fatal blood-poisoning if not 
rapidly treated. The disease is due to a germ which attacks 
sheep and cattle, and their infected wool or hides conveys the 
disease to man. Small-Pox is not very prone to attack 
attendants on the sick, ambulance drivers, etc., u re- 
vaccination is efficiently carried out, as is well shown m the 
Asylum Board Reports for 1903. Ti/phus, on the other hand, 
causes a heavy death rate among the attendants. Another 
group of dangerous trades are those involving severe 
muscular strain, e.g. the army and na-yy ; in these rupture 
and aneurism are common. The military style of riding 
causes rupture in a great number of men. Exposure to 
all weathers promotes bronchitis and alcoholism as in 
cab-drivers, etc. Exposure to extremes of temperature, as 
in bakers and stoktsrs, also promotes bronchitis and other 
chest affections. Attitude, as in cobblcra, may be a cause of 
disease. In this trade pressure is applied to the lower end 
of the che^t for hours together, with the result that the chest 
is often deformed and indigestion and cancer of the stomach 
are common. The frequent repetition of one movement 
causes the different craft palsies, e.g. writer’s cramp, the 
trcadler's cramp of the weaver, telegraphists' cramp, etc. 
In these affections the sufferer first becomes rapidly tired, 
and later loses tlic power altogether of carrying on the skilled 
movements of his trade. Sedentary Occupations cause 
dyspepsia, nervous irritability and gout. Lastly, many 
occupations promote alcoholism, not only public house 
work but many business pursuits. 

DEAD, DISPOSAL OF THE. Burial is the almost 
universal custom in civilised countries. By this method 
decomposition occurs inevitably, and all attempts to delay 
the process are inadvisable, e.g, heavy wood or metal coffins 
and deep graves. Decomposition is much more rapid 
within a few feet of the surface; because the soil here contains 
sufficient air to enable many active bacteria to live which 
are absent deeper down ; it is much more rapid if a wicker 
coffin be used instead of a wooden one, and if placed in a 
gravel soil instead of clay. Burial in quicklime gives the 
most rapid decomposition of all, a fact used in the burial of 
those who have succumbed to certain infectious diseases. 
Cremation is undoubtedly the most sanitary method and is 
growing in public favour ; the method is, however, expen- 
sive, and it destroys the evidence of death from poison which 
burial often does not, so that the cause of death has to bo 
certifitni by two medical men, one of whom must hold certain 
qualifications, before cremation is permitted. The law 

S ermits a bo<iy, that has died of an infectious disease, e.g. 

iphthoria or scarlet fever, to be sent abroad provided it be 
sealed up in a metal shell and a customs house official be 
present when the shell is sealed. The law docs not permit 
a body to bo removed from a fever hospital to a private 
house in England ; it only permits removal to a public 
mortuary, such as that of the cemetery. But little is done 
at present, however, to remedy the evil occasioned by the 
presence of a corpse in the slums, wdiere several people 
have to sleep in the same room. On the Continent the 
corpse is removed to a public mortuary within a few 
hours in such cases. 

DEAFNESS may bo due to many causes. The car is a 
complicated piece of mechanism, and defect of any part is 
prone to throw the whole out of gear and cause deafness. 
Wo may, however, recognise four chief forma; (1) con- 
genital deafness of both cars duo to nerve defect, (2) throat 
deafness, often also attacking both ears, due in childbed very 
commonly to adenoids, (3) wax in the car usually causing 
deafness more on one side than the other and more frequent 
in the elderly than in the young. (4) rupture of the ^um 
membrane from injury or purulent discharge. Among 
the minor cases, certain drugs such as salicylate and 
quinine are worthy of note. 

If deafness ooonr it is always safe to cyringe out the ears, 
provided this be done as follows :^warm olive oil should be 


poured into the car at night and a small plug of cotton wool 
placed in it ; in the morning some water should be boiled 
and allowed to cool until it is comfortably warm and a 
teaspoonful of salt added to each pint; a swinge is then 
filled so that all air is excluded from it, a towel is placed over 
the shoulders of the patient and a bowl pressed firmly 
against the head just below the ear ; the ear is then drawn 
upwards and backwards with the left hand, whilst the syringe 
is manipulated with the right. This treatment may t>e 
repeated for tlirce or four days, and several syringefuls may 
be injec^ each time, care being taken that the nozzle of the 
syringe is not passed far into the ear. In throat-deafness 
any cold in the nose or sore throat should bo attended to 
and relief may often be obtained in mild cases by the 
following plan : — close the mouth, compress the nostrili 
with the finger and thumb and make an effort to blow hard, 
and then swallow. Bv this plan air is often forced from th»!i 
back of the nose into the ear through a passage known as the 
Eustachian tube. This tube is blocked from swelling due to 
! inflammation that has spread from the nose or throat, and 
i so has cut off the air in the throat from that inside the ear. 

I As soon as the tube is opened up again either by the above, 

I method or with the passage of an instrument by the surgeon, 
the hearing returns. The a bove methods are the only ones wu 
can safely recommend. Ear trumpets and other artificial aids 
to hearing should never bo bought without medical advice, 
as the cause of the deafm'ss may be capable of removal. 
For deaf-mutes much may bo done by lip-reading, taught in 
institutions devoted to the subject. [RcftT to Ear and 
Ear-ache.^ 

DEATH of the body as a whole occurs when tlic heart 
ceases to beat, but the individual organs of the body live on 
for varying lengths of time, ranging from a few moments to 
a few hours after the heart has ceased ; thus the arteries 
empty themselves into the veins, the intestines continue to 
work, and the muscles can be thrown into action by an 
electric shock. In the lower animals the life of the individual 
organa is oven less dependent on the life of the body os a 
whole; thus the heart of a tortoise removed after the 
tortoise has been killed by decapitation, w ill continue to beat 
for a day or two, and if cut into strips, each strip will go on 
working. Death generally begins with failure of (1) the 
circulation, (2) the respiration, or (3) the nervous system 
which keeps the two fornuT functions working normally. 
Death from syncope, asphyxia or coma is said to occur 
according as (1), (2) or (3) is the mode of onset. The signA 
of death are cessation of the heart’s action, cessation of the 
breathing, the gradual cooh'ngof the body down to that of tho 
room, the onset of rigiaity or rigor mortis in the jaw and 
limbs, the formation of a film on the surface of the eyes, the 
pupil no longer contracting on exposure to bright light, the 
formation of dark patches, like bruises, on the skin of the 
under surface of the body due to blood gravitatin’^'^h^j > 
and finally the onset cf decomposition. The 
the pulse at the wrist only proves that the heot^ 
beating sufficiently strongly to make itself felt thei^lio 
the heart is beating, bv placing the hand just bolowso^je 
ni]:)plo it can usually be felt, and by placing the eaP^to ttw 
same spot, heard. By placing a mirror over the mouth andl 
nose tne presence of breathing can be determined by tha 
formation or not of a film of moisture. This is one of the 
best tests for the layman, as it combines simplicity with 
reliability. Placing a glass brimfull of water on the chest 
or upper part of the abdomen is also used to test breathing, 
as the slightest movement will spill the water, even though 
no movement appears definitely present. The other signs 
of death mentioned above require certain comments. The 
temperature of the body rises after death in certain cases 
for a few hours before the ^adual cooling down to that 61 
the surrounding objects begins. The onset of rigiditv may 
be instantaneous, as in the cose of certain soldiers shot on 
the battlefield, who have been found rigid in the act of 
waving a sword or taking aim w ith a musket or even retain- 
ing a firm seat on a galloping horse ; on the other hand, in ■ 
the aged and those exhausted by a long illness the onset of 
rigiditjr is delayed, ill-marked and of short duration. Ths 
usual time of onset is three hours after death, and ths nsual 
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dnratioii if from one to two days. The formation of a film 
on the eur^e of the eyei is delayed in death from apoplexy, 
asphyxia and pmssio acid. Death is simtdated by cata- 
lepsy or trance, oy asphyxia, and to a less extent by fainting. 
The appropriate treatment should be applied for some time 
without waiting to determine whether life is extinct, or the 
golden moment may be let slip. Catalepsy is infinitely 
rare and readily recognised by the pupil reacting to light 
and by the body retaining its warmth, so that the dread of 
being buried alive from vdiich so many suffer is due chiefly 
to a sensational press and not to any essential difficulty in 
determining when life is extinct. 

DEATH-RATE is the number of deaths per 1000 living 
that would occur in the course of a year were the death-rate 
of the week quoted to remain uniform during the year. 
The death-rate is published weekly by the Registrar-General, 
compiled bv him from the death certificates. The returns 
•how a fall in the death-rate of consumption, diphtheria, 
typhoid and many of the infectious diseases during recent 
▼ears, but a rise in that from cancer and lunacy, whilst 
infantile mortality is still disgracefully high. The death- 
rate is higher in overcrowded ffistriots than elsewhere. The 
high infantile mortality is due largelv to ignorance of the 
way to roar a baby, but also to over-la 3 dng and to the free 
use of soothing syrups, many of which are readily obtained 
by the poor, thougn opium is the chief ingredient. In 
Germany over-laying is a criminal offence. There can be 
little doubt that many a death from over-laying and from 
soothing syrup is deliberate murder, a crime incited by the 
disgraceful system of child-insurance, which is still legal. 
The comparative mortality of different occupations shows 
that clergy and farm labourers have the lowest death-rate, 
that doctors have a higher death-rate than most occupations, 
higher even than coal miners, that the dusty trades, like 
knife grinders and swoops, have a high death-rate, and 
that the highest is that found amongst costers, general 
labourers in large towns and public-house fervants. 


DEBILITY has many causes which fall into three main 
groups (1) overloading the system with more nutriment 
than can be made use of, (2) lack of nutrition, the result 
of defective teeth or disordered digestion, unsuitable diet, 
lack of fresh air, or mental strain, and often to most or all of 
these causes combined, (3) the presence of organic disease, 
•.g., typhoid, consumption, etc. The common mistake 
made is to forget group (1) entirely and to assume that 
want of energy demands extra nourishment, port wine, 
tonics, cod liver oil, etc., when more often than not a spare 
fliet, a free purge and more exercise in the open air are 
'irgently needed. “Talk of champagne,” said Byron in 
one of his letters, “ there is nothing which cheers your 
spirits up like a dose of Epsom salts.” Group (1) is 
the common cause of debility amongst the middle- 
aged city men and also, be it noted, amongst the 
children of the upper classes. Group (2) is more 
common amongst the shop-assistants and female clerks. 
In debility wo shall be fairly safe in recommending 
more fresh air and sunlight, and unless ansomia be marked 
or the temperature raised more exercise also. In ansemia 
fresh air without exertion, such as can be obtained on an 
electric tram, is what is wanted. Again, in most cases of 
debility the bowels are irregular and require attention. 
The diet should consist of regular meals, easily digestible, 
eaten slowly with nothing between meals. In group (2) it 
wffl generally be found that tea, butter and buns form the 
mid-day meal ; this should be exchanged for a hot dinner of 
meat and two vegetables, followed by a little stowed fruit. 
In group (1) amongst adults a heavy lunch is followed by 
a heavier dinner in the evening, so that two substantial meals 
a day are eaten and exercise is limited to one afternoon 
a wwk or 1 ms. ^ The prolonged use of tonic drugs without 
medicm advice is not recommended, os congenial surround- 
tngs, simp, exercise, cold baths, fresh air and sunlight are 
tonics beside which alcohol, strychnine and other poisons 
worth little ind<^d, and when debility fails to react to 
fte natwai tonics just mentioned, the cause is likely to 
w group (3) and medical examination bo urgently 
[Refer to An«m{a,‘ Alcohol; ConsHpaHon; Ooui.] 


DEOAT. See Teeth and Change of Dt/e. 

DEOLINE. See Consumption, 

DEFORKITT. See Bandy>leg$ ; Club-foot; Flat-foot; 
Sicketa; Spine; Wryneck, 

DELIRIUM is mental wandering. The symptom is a 
common one in the febrile disorders of childhood, and may 
occur in any illness in which the brain is fed by impure 
blooiL There are two chief forms, active delirium and low 
muttering delirium. In the former there is excitement 
end often violent struggling if resistance has to be offered ; 
in the latter the patient picks at the bed clothes and mutters 
incessantly, but, being exhausted, offers little resistance. 
In the adult the condition is graver than in the child. In 
either case the patient must never be left, and if passible two 
people should always be present. The treatment will 
necessarily be left to medical hands. 

DELIRIUM TREMENS is a special form of delirium due 
to chronic alcoholism. It is apt to occur when pneumonia 
or a broken leg confines the patient to bed, and also follows 
a specially severe drinking bout. Distaste for drink is 
often an early symptom, which has given rise to the erron- 
eous belief that witholding alcohol induces delirium tremens. 
The chief symptoms are fear, tremor and restlessness ; the 
patient always asks for his trousers to get up and do some 
imaginary business round the corner, or will if not restrained 
go out without troubling to dress and may take the shortest 
route, vix., tlirough the window ; he is in fact always trying 
to get away from himself. Next the appearance o! imagiii- 
ar\* objects, usually black and crawling, occurs, which inspire 
further fear. These objects vary with the patient's occupa- 
tion : the miner just home from the Cape picks up diamonds 
all day, the soldier back from the war sees Boers and shouts 
for help, the potman incessantly polishes imaginary glasses, 
the cabdriver sees horses on the ceiling, which he directs in 
stentorian tones, wliilst two men, who both saw imaginary 
rats, and who were confined in the same ward, spent all night 
looking for the man who had put the rats there, and finally 
picked their mattresses to pieces to see if he was inside. 
For from one to four days the patient is incessantly moving, 
talking freely, refusing food and showing no sign of sleep, 
nor do sleeping draughts have t mch effect unless danger- 
ously powerful. Finally tlio sufferer Inl'.s exhausted to 
sleep and wakt^s up after many hours sane, but he may die 
of exhaustion before this sleep comes on. The treatment is 
to avoid mechanical restraint as much as possible, and the 
best of all is to turn the patient loose in a padded room, 
kept well warmed and allow him to wander round and round 
until he sleeps. Such a padded room is to be obtained at 
the nearest poor-law infirmary. Failing this, sufficient 
nurses must be always present to prevent him from coming 
to harm. An enema should be given early in the attack, as 
it quiets the patient more than any sleeping draught. A 
little beef tea and somatose is the best nourishment, which 
can often be administered by coaxing judiciously. The 
patient is rarely dangerous to others, 

DELIVERY. See Child Birth, 

DEMULCENTS are remedies which give the upper part 
of the digestive canal a protective coating. They include 
barley water and linseed tea, gelatine and isinglass, marsh 
mallow, liquorice, gum, and ravr white of egg, honey and 
glycr»-inc. They are safe remedies in sore throat, irritable 
stomach and after irritant poisons. [See Firsl Aid for 
Poisons.] 

DENTIFRICE. Sec Teeth, 

DEODORANTS should never be used to disguise an 
offensive odour if this can possibly be removed by free 
ventilation, but at times, as for instance in cases of a patient 
dying of spreading gangrene, deodorants as well as free 
ventilation may bo required; iodoform is then used in 
dressing the gangrene. The use of traj-s of charcoal, etc., 
about a room do hltle or no good. [Refer to Disinfectants ; 
Bad Breath.] 

DERBYSHIRE NECK, See Oottre. 

DIABETES is a disorder in which sugar is not used up in 
the body as it should be, but accumulates in the blood and 
is discharged in the urine. The causes are various. Ovor- 
workf overeating and lack of exercise combined seen an 
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importont catuM in maiqr oases ; in othera heredity, or 
disease of the pworeas (or sweet>bread) is the cause. The 
lost oause is ol interest as being diseorered comparatively 
recently. Physiologists have shown us by expcrimenttu 
lemoVM of the pancreas in animals that one function of the 
pancreas is to pour into the blood a secretion which regulates 
the nutrition of the body, the absence of which causes the 
Bi^ar to be discharged in the urine. Attention was thus 
directed to the pancreas in diabetes v/ith the result that a 
certain variety of this disease was found associated with 
pancreatic disease. The symptoms are thirst, the passage 
of an excess of urine, a voracious appetite, and either loss 
of flesh or obesity. The chief complications are carbanclo, 
consumption, and nervous symptoms, especially mental 
depression. The course of the disease varies ; in childhood it 
is often rapidly fatal, but in middle ago it may last for years. 
In the cases due to over*eating the chance of recovery is good. 
The treatment is chiefly dietetic. All sugar and farinaceous 
food requires reduction, and the amount of fluid drunk 
should equal the amount of urine passed and no more. 
Animal food, except oysters and liver, all sharp fruits like 
lemons, all vegetables that grow above ground, except peas 
and beans, are suitable. Thick soups, which are thickened 
with flour, are not allowable. Flour consists of starchy 
and gluten, the former is not allowable but the latt-er is 
usefin, hence as a substitute for bread, flour from which the 
etarch has been removed is used and made iiilo a bread 
known aa gluten bread and almond bread. (It may bo 
obtained at Callard’s, of Rcgint Street. I’be Protene 
Company also make a bread free of starch, which they 
prepare from milk and egg. ) If an}- oi dinary bread is allowed, 
it is osuallj’ given in the form of toast. Aa substitutes 
for sugar, glycerine and saccharine are used. 

DIACHYLOlf PLASTER. See Pladcr. 

DIAGNOSIS is the recognition of tlic cause of any ill-hcalth. | 
Correct diagnosis must precede rational treatment, and until 
it has been made treatment should be of a simple and 
cautious nature. It is for this reason more than any other 
that medical aid is so valuable and in the future will be of 
more and more value according to the progress made in the 
perfection of diagnostic meth<^8 {cf the value of the steth- 
oscope, therm orneter, or X rays). Disease should be dealt 
with by the detection of the cause and then by methods 
directed to the removal of that cause. A (bagnosis is made 
in the following w.ay. The symptoms for w hich the patient 
seeks advice arc first enquired for ; next the account of the 
illness given by the relatives is ofUm taken, this is often 
useful, as in the description of a fit for instance, and then the 
patient is carefully examined, beginning with the organ 
wliich from the history of the case, is apparently at fault ; 
for instance the patient has a cough, night sweats and loss 
of weight, the chest is then sounded in the expectation of 
finding signs of consumption ; or paralyai.^ when the 
nervous system would be taken first, but all the organs 
receive attention, for it is important to know whether these 
arc sound or not in addition to knowing the state of the 
organ principally affected. Questions relating to family 
history, and to personal habitat in regard to food, work, 
tobacco, alcohol, regularity of the bowels, monthly loss and 
the like have then often to be asked or are asked at tlic 
beginning, and it is of great importance that sucli questions 
should be answered fully and honestly. Diagnosis at home 
is necessarily limited, because the layman cannot sound 
a chest or ^t the urine, etc., and the parent should be 
prompt to distinguish ill-hcalth from laziness or temper 
amongst his chil^h'en rather than attempt to decide what 
illness his child has. No one should spend lime in 
attempting to diagnose his own condition, to do so by 
eonoentrating attention on a symptom is to exaggerate it 
tad do harm. Moreover, the possible causes of any one 
symptom are so great that diagnosis cannot be made except 
by a broad view of the patient, his habits, his past history 
and his inherited tendencies. Tlicro are at kiast tw^enty 
(Ustinot groups of causes of headache, each of which arc sub- 
divided furtto. There are quite half as many possible 
causes of pain in the back, ranging from a strain to an 
•iieurisin am so on. Hence the habit of buying so and eo’s 
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tincture, pills, pastilles or what not because you aee breath* 
loss on exertion, have a bad taste in the mouth on wakings 
or suffer from pain in the back, etc., is a custom only worthy 
of the middle ages, if that, and is as different from the usoM 
way of doing business as it is possible to imanne. In 
detecting illness from health amongst children the following 
points deserve attention. A good tempered child that 
becomes irritable or a mischievous child that is suddenly 
quiet is probably ill ; a child, which not only does not want 
to go to school but also docs not want to play is almost 
always ill. Loss of appetite, headache, vomiting, diarrha'a 
and sore throat should receive prompt attention, and a rash 
in such cases should be looked for as any of these symptoms 
may be the onset of one of the fevers, and if the temperature 
is found raised, isolation for a day or two is wise. The 
I attitude of a healthy child asleep is with the cheek in contact 
with the pillow and often with the back up and the abdomen 
in contact with the bed. If the child be on its side with its 
head drawn back and the neck rigid, meningitis has to be 
feared ; if it lies on its back with its legs drawn up and its 
abdomen distended and hard it probably has colic due to 
wind or something wrong in tlie abdomen ; if it pre.sse8 its 
forehead into the pillow persisteolly, it may be because 
the light is painful owing to conjunctivitis or the onset ol 
measles. The movements during sleep are normally absent, 
hence tw'iiching or rolling of the head from side to side are 
signs of illness, the latter symptom may be due to earache. 
The expression b a valuable sign, especially to the parent 
who knows the usual expression so well. The cry is altered 
in illness. It is lost when the child is very short of breath, 
as in bronchopneumonia, and in extreme weakness, when 
the features look aa though the child were crying, but no 
sound is produced ; it is often paroxysmal in colic and 
incessant with earache; a shrill scream at intervals with 
drow'sincss between whiles occurs at the onset of meningitis. 
Shortness of breath occurs at the onset of bronchopneumonia 
and other chest affections, to detect this the margin of tho 
nostril should be watched, os this does not dilate with each 
breath, except during shortness of breath ; the breathing 
w ill he at the same time noticed to be hurried. The pulse 
in an infant is too ftiat to count, and the slightest excitement 
sends up tho pulse rate to 180 even in an older child; 
irregularity in tho pulse is common in a healthy child. 
Tho gap betwcfsn the bones of the toj) of tho skull which does 
not close till the end of the second year, should be felt instead 
of the pulse at the wrist. If the scalp here is found sunk iu 
or bulged out the infant is ill. The temperature is raised by 
trifling causes and need not cause the alarm that correspond- 
ing rises of temperature would cause in tho adult. [Refer 
to Infants and the separate heading of the dbease 
suspected.] 

DIAPHORETICS are renKHlics which produce jierspiration. 
They include hot baths and packs, copious draughts of hot 
w ater or tea, sweet spirits of nitre, citrate, tai'tratc, and 
acetate of potash, and pilocarpine. ^ 

DIAPHRAGM, or midriff, is the mombr.inous jiartition 
which separates tho chest from the ab« lomen. It is coroposc<l 
of musolo and tendon, and its action is to move downw ards 
when a breath is taken and upwards when tho breath is 
expired. By these movements the chest is first enlarged 
downwards, and so air is sucked in and then diminished so 
that air is driven out. Spasm of the diuplu’agm causes 
hiccough ; paralysis of the diaphragm is one of the serious 
com plications of diphtheria. 

DIARRHCEA has many causes. These belong to one or 
other of the following groups ; (1) irritation of the bowel by 
its contents being abnornmi ; (2) irritation of the nervous 
system ; (3) irritation of the skin by a chill. Group ( 1 ) 
includes the causes of most importance to os: they are 
errors in diet, intestinal worms, hard faecal lumps due to 
previous constipation, and certain poisons. Group (2) 
includes fright or other painful emotion. Group (3) exp'aina 
itself. In liddition to those, diarrhoea may result from 
dipeaso of tho bow’cl, o.g. cancer or tuberculosis in it 
or from^ some general disease, lil;e typhoid-fever or 
blood-poisoning. Three forms of diorrheea deasm 
mention: — 
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(1) If babios are led in tbe wrong way and ore kept under 
filthy oonditions a ciirouio diaiThis>a is common which the 

S ' noraat call consumption of the bowels.” This is nearly 
ways not tuberooleus ulceration but a condition brought 
cn by carelessness which can be prevented. 

(2) The diarrhoea of teething is the result of unsuitable 
food, together with the irritation to the nervous system 
which teething causes. The ignorant regard it as a safety 
valve, whereas it is a condition which must bo treated at once. 

(3) Epidemio diarrhoea carries oil large numbers of 
infants every summer. It is probably due to a germ, which 
exists in filth and which becomes virulent whenever the 
gi'ound is warm. It roaches the intoistinos with the food and 
attacks those infants who have indigestion at the time. 
It produces poisons, which cause vomiting, diarrhoea, fever, 
exnaustion and death. 

The prevention of diarrhoaa is of groat importance, 
especially in the rearing of infants. Froin a study of tho 
causes given above it is clear that a suital)le diet, a regular 
action of the bowels, a pure water supply free from the eggs 
of worms and other parasites, an avoidance of fright and of 
chill, especially of chill to the abdomen, are tlio objects we 
have to attain. [See**/lr/t/Ectfli Feeding of Infants.] In 
addition, a few words of advice in relation to epidemic 
diarrbma may bo useful. This disease does not attack the 
breast-fed, hence in weaning avoid August and September 
as months to begin doing so. It is most prevalent in 
crowded cities, especially in the jiarts where unjvived courts 
and badly swept roads arc common ; therefore if you have 
an infant recently weaned take it if possible out of town at 
this time of year. As the germ is introduced with the food, 
boil the millc directly before use ; avoid sour milk altogether, 
condensed milk freely diluted is far better. [See Infants.] 
The germ attacks specially tliose with indigestion already, 
(hereforo call in the doctor for tho least indigestion at 
this season. 

The first tiling to do in tho treat ment of diarrheea 
is to tako tho Uinpiruture, and if this is either 
above or below normal, whatever the ago of tho 
sufferer, a doctor is required at once. Or if blood be 
present in the motions a doctor is required also. If the 
diarrhma is duo to some poison having been swallowed, 
refer to the Article on Poisons. In cases of diarrhoea with 
a normal temperaturo treatment for a few hours can be 
safely attempted. First consider the cause. Is there (1) an 
irritant to cause it, such as those given above ; or (2) has 
there been a fright; or (3) a chill very recently. If the 
answer is, (1) the removal of the irritant is to be attempted, 
nature is already doing so by diarrhoea, wc must aid nature 
by a suitable purge. This must not be of an irritating 
character, as there is some irritation already. The safest is 
castor oil. If vomiting is present the best is grey powder 
for a child, or half grain doses of calomel given hourly for 
lour to six hours for an adult. If there is much griping, in 
the 3ase of adults it will be safe to add to the castor oil ten 
miniins of laudanum. The application of fomentations to 
the abdomen will also be grateful. An enema of half a pint 
of warm olive oil may be tried. The diet in infancy b to bo 
not milk but the whites of four eggs beaten up in a pint of 
water, given every two hours in quantities proportionate to 
ago. In later life the diet should be spare, c.g., soda water, 
toast, arrowroot and jelly. It is wise to put the patient to 
^d. If diarrhoea is thought due to cause (2), if the child 
bo put to bed it w ill soon be well. If on the other hand 
cause (3) is regarded os responsible, the sufferer should go to 
bed with hot bottles, hot fomentations or bran poultices 
turpentine stupes to tho abdomen. Ho should have a 
ipare diet and sonic brandy. If in the course of a few 
pours improvement in these eases i < not occurring, a do^*(or 
IB required. If ho is not obtainable, two to four bbniutli 
lozeiigos are to be given tlurt'c-liourly, and if in^ccasary 
b starch enema [See Enema.] If collan.He occurs brandv 
m required. ^ 

i DIATHESIS is tho constitution, citlur inherifod or 
squired, which renders tho subject liable to certain 

Etfc ® diathesis oio liable to 

nnc. [bee Heredity.] 


DIET. Set Food, 

DIGESTION consists in rendering tho food eaten 
soluble and capable of absorption into the circulatioii. 

1 he means by which this is cffccttMl are in part mechanical 
and in part chemical. Food having been rendered digestible 
by cooking is taken into the mouth, when it is thoroughly 
crushed by the teeth and thoroughly mixed with sahva. 
Saliva is the product of salivary glands which are 
placed behind and below the jaw. The saliva changes 
starch to sugar. If the teeth are deficient or the food is 
bolted this first stage of dige.<?tion is prevented and harm 
results. The food is next rolled into a ball by tho tongue 
and swallowed. It thus reaches tho stomach which secretes 
from its walls an acid juice called the gastric juice, which 
dissolves the meat part of the food and puts an end 
to the action of saliva. From the stomach the food 
p.asscs into the small intestine. 

Here three juices act on it, vi/.., the bile, the 
pancreatic juice and the inte.stinal juice. All three arc 
alkaline, and thus neutralise the acidity produced by the 
gastric juice and stop its further action. In the small intes- 
tine the digestion of the starchy foods, like bread and rice, 
which was begun in the mouth, is completed. This digestion 
consists in changing the insoluble starch into a sugar, which 
is fiohiblc. The digestion of meat is also completed here. 
Fiit is changed into minute drops of oil that arc capable of 
absorption. Tho bile Is produced by the liver, the pan- 
creatic juice by the pancreas, or sw’eet bread, and the 
intesl inal juice b}' the intestinal wall. In the small intestine 
the meat and starch wh<>n digested arc absorbed into the 
circulation, the fat on the* other hand docs not pass directly 
into the blood but into the lymphatic circulation and from 
this into the blood by the thoracic duct, which opens into 
the veins of the neck. Tho residue passes from the small 
int-estine into the large mtestinc. Here it is dried so that 
the undigested residue is solid by the time it reaches the 
end of the digestive canal. The external opening is known 
as the anus and the solid residue as the f.Tces. 

Tho whole digestive tube from mouth t o anirs is called the 
alimentary canal, the word aliment meaning food. Thefood if 
propelled through the alimentary cana' by the movement 
the walls of the canaL These are muscular for this purpoM ; 
their movement is termed peristalsis. If peristal^ too 
act ive the food will pass tlirough before absorption is complete 
and frequent fluid motions must result; that is, diarrhoea, li 
too sluggish, tho motions will be too dry and will be delayed, 
that is, constipation will bo present. When one remembers 
that seven quarts of gastric juice and upwards of one quart 
of bile are produced normally in twenty-four hours and that 
this production is under the influence of the nervous system 
and is secreted from the blood, it is clear that ahcalthy nervooa 
system and a pure blood supply are essential to a good 
digestion. Emotional disturbances and withdrawal ol 
blood from tbc digestive organs after a meal by imprudent 
exertion are potent causes of indigestion. In addition to 
the digestive agents mentioned above the intestine is full of 
b.mteria or germs. Tho different species of these occupy 
different parts of the alimentary canal, tbc smallest nurabet 
being in tho stomach ; indeed one use of the gastric juice if 
to kill germs introduced in the food. The germs normally 
present in tho intestine aid in digestion ; their functions are 
not yet fully determined, but they are responsible for the 
formation ot gas, a certain amount of which is norniaL In 
disease this gas formation may be carried to excess. [See 
Indigestion; Flatulence; Lymph.] 

piLL-WATER is useful for relie\ing gripitur, t'jipeeia lly 
in infants. The dose is Uvo to eight toaspooufulsi, accord- 
ing to the age of the patient. 

DENNER PIIXS are pills t-aken regularly after each meal. 
Their use is chiefly confined to flic treatment of chronic 
coustipatioii. They should coit^ist of a groin each of 
euonymin and cascara, made into pill-form with soap. A 
quarter grain of extract of mix vomica may l>e added if the 
former is not strong enough, and a!(x*s should bo avoided M 
much as possible. Tho use of dinner pills before meals to 
stimulate the appetite is not recommended. [Refer to 
Constipation , } 
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DIPHTHERIA is a disease named from the Greek for a 
membrane, that is a skin-like substance. The cause is 
a bacillus or germ which attacks the throat, nose or wind- 
pipe and multiplies therein. It produces there a white 
or grey membrane from which poison is absorbed into 
the blood and carried to all parts of the body. The 
bacillus itself does not enter the blood. The predisposing 
causes are those which render the body a suitable soil for 
the diphtheria bacillus to grow on. They are exposure to 
sewer gas from bad drains in the house, or to foggy or 
damp weather. Infection is conveyed either directly 
from a case of diphtheria or indirectly by means of infected 
clothing, books, dust, milk or such domestic pets as cats. 

The aymptoma at the onset are slight ; they arc pain in 
swallowing, a feeling of languor, a quickened pulse, a rise of 
temperature and often vomiting. In infancy the 8ymj)toms 
are different and are described later. W ithin a few hours 
of the onset patches of grey membrane appear on one or 
both tonsils. To see this it is essential to have a good light 
and an assistant to hold the head and hands of the child. 
If now the child says “ Ah 1 ” whilst the observer presses 
down the tongue with the handle of a spoon or tooth brush 
a good view of the throat is obtained. To disregard these 
rules is sure to result in frightening the child without seeing 
its throat at all. 

In mild coses the membrane does not spread much ; it 
separates within the week and comes away piecemeal ; it is 
either coughed out or swallowed, llecovery in these cases 
is rapid, the temperature falls, the appetite returns and the 
patient is convalescent in a week. In severe cases on the 
other hand the membrane spreads, extending to the na°e, 
and often to the windjiipe. This causes totor, discharge 
from the nose, swelling of the neck, great prostration. In 
the worst cases the blood is so badly poisoned that the 
blood-vessels rupture and ha?morrhage occurs under the 
skin or from the stomach or throat. Such cases terminate 
in death within the week, vomiting and gradual exhaustion 
preceding this. The convalescence of the severe cases, and 
less often of the mild also, is apt to be interrupted by certain 
forms of paralysis. Paralysis of the heart, of the palate, of 
the eyes, of the lips, of the diaphragm may occur in this order 
of precedence in time. The ttrst is to be feared, specially at 
the ninth day, the last at the thirty-sixth dajL The first 
and last are highly dangerous, the others are transient. 
Paralysis of the palate causes fluids to return through the 
nose during the act of swallowing. Jelly and semi-solids 
of this kind are then swallowed more easily than fluids. 
Paralysis of the eyes may cause either inability to read or 
else a squint. 

In children under three diphtheria is prone to attack the 
windpipe, either by spreading down from the throat or by 
beginning in the windpipe. This condition is known as 
membranous croup, because it is only recently that this 
has been proved to be a form of diphtheria. The symptoms 
arc hoarseness and cough, both often having a metallic ring 
in their sound, laboured breathing and restlcsncss. 

Such an illness is often mistaken for bronchitis until it is 
too late. As the attack progresses paroxsyms occur in 
which the child springs up and fights for breath. In such 
attacks the colour of the child changes to a dusky blue, the 
eyes start nearly out of the head, the hands clutch at the 
rails of the cot, until air is drawn into the lungs w'ith a long 
hissing inspiration and the child sinks down relieved 
temporarily but exhausted. The frequent occurrence of 
such attacks rapidly exhaust a child and make tracheotomy 
necessary. This operation consists in inserting a tube into 
the windpipe below the obstruction. The relief this affords 
is immediate and complete. It is well w orth having it done, 
even though the attack of diphtheria is avowedly too severe 
for recovery to occur. 

Treatment, In a suspected case of diphtheria carry the 
ehild to a bedroom at the top of the house. It is unsafe to 
allow it to walk upstairs. Put it to bed, isolated from the 
others, and keep the child lying flat. The great danger of 
diphtheria is sudden failure of the heart, which any sudden 
exertion may induce. Let the child never be left on this 
account. Send at once for the doctor, without waiting to 


see how the child is in the morning, because every hour is ol 
importance. In the event of your suspicions being con- 
firmed, a hospital nurse will probably be required in action 
to the mother. Failing this the advisability of sending 
the child to a fever hospital will have to be faced. The life 
of the child must be your only consideration ; the grief of 
partii^ with it for a time must be bravely borne. It is 
surprising how soon young children settle down to hospital 
life. If nursed at home the room must bo prepared as 
directed in the article on scarlet fever. [Read also the 
articles on Fevers, on the Sick Room and on Antitoxin.'] 
Except in tlie very mildest cases antitoxin must be given 
at onco. On the promptness with w hich this can be done 
the chance of recovery largely depends. The diet is that 
for scarlet fever (which see). When fluids are returned 
through the nose, milk thickened with arrowroot should 
be given. Syringing out the throat will probably bo 
ordered ; this requires a trained nurse, the mother 
may bo required to help; the child is sure to struggle 
for the first few times at least from fright at this new 
I experience ; this is not the fault of the nurse. In the 
I event of the tliroat being blocked and swallowing not 
j possible, the child is fed through u soft iiidiarubber tube 
i passed through the nostrils and down into the throat, 
j This again requires a nurse aided by the mother ; it is wise 
! to pour down a little water first to make sure the tube is not 
; in the windpipe before anything thicker, like milk, is added. 
The child may cough membrane into the face of the mother 
while she is engaged in the above duties. This should be 
avoided if possible, but if it does occur there is reason for 
prompt action, none for panic, os this accident is common in 
fever hospital life. The treatment in such a case is to wash 
the face at once in plain soap and water. If the membrane 
be coughed into the eye, lot the nurse syringe this out foryou 
at once with warm boric lotion. Emphasis must be laid on 
a few other points in nursing this disease. The value of fresh 
air cannot bo grasped too thoroughly, both for the sake of the 
patient and the nurses. The health of the nurse must be 
cared for by two hours daily spent out of the house ; the 
dress must be changed first ; a ride on the top of an electric 
tram is better than a walk ; any soreness of the throat must 
be reported to the doctor at once; the dress is to be of 
cotton ; over this an apron and sleeves are to be worn ; 
those are to be clean daily and must always be taken off 
before meals ; cracks in the hands must be protected by 
llcxiio collodium ; these cracks are to bo avoided by not 
Ufdng disinfectant lotions ; plain soap and water is all 
Kuflicient. The ordinary cose is confined to bed for two or 
three wocks and sent to the seaside in six weeks. 

Disinfection of the house is then undertaken by the 
8<anitary authority. The room must be repapered and the 
ceiling lime washed. The drains should be tested and 
defects corrected. 

DIPSOMANIA is a form of alcohoUsm in which temperance 
alternates with intense craving for alcohol. The cruving 
may occur only annually, or at even longer intervals, but 
when present is so strong that confinement in a home for 
inebriates is generally essential, if the temptation is to be 
resisted. [Refer to Alcoholism.] 

DISINFECTION means the destruction of the infection 
which spreads disease. The infection consists of a living 
germ. These germs are low forms of plant life allied to 
moulds. Wo know how a damp dark cellar with little or no 
ventilation is thebest place for any object to become mouldy. 
It is clear that sunlight and fresh air destroy moulds and it 
is not surprising that they are found experimentally to 
destroy germs also. This is Nature’s method. Thii 
method has been supplemented by two artificial methods ; 
(1) heat, (2) chemicals. Heat is the chief method for 
sterilising instruments, dressings, bedding and clothing. 
Fur and leather are much damaged by heat and are better 
disinfected by chemicals (formalin). Heat can be 
applied in the form of hot, dry air or os steam. The latter 
is far more efficient, because the steam when it con- 
denses gives out so much heat. To prevent excessive 
condensation, with the resulting saturation of the goods to 
! be disinfected, the steam is applied under pressure in § 
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Ljon apparatus. By this means also a bulky object like 
m mattress is penetrated more quickly. The pressure most 
not be too great to prevent some condensation of the steam, 
or disinfection will not be nearly so thorough. Hardware 
is best sterilised by boiling. ClumicaU are required to 
sterilise those objects to wUch heat cannot be applied. 

A chemical may not be sufficiently powerful to kill the 
germs, but it may retard their growth ; when this is so the 
chemical is not a disinfectant but an antiseptic. A chemical 
may neither kill nor retard the growth of germs, but may 
deodorise their products, in such cases the chemical is a 
deodorant merely. To use a deodorant or an antiseptio 
under the belief that it is a disinfectant is a serious mistake 
commonly made by the public. Ignorance in this matter 
is turned to account by quack vendors. We mention as 
eztfmples of sham disinfection the wearing of camphor, and 
the placing of a tray of disinfectant in a room in which a 
patient is being nursed in the hope of purifying the air. 
Disinfection hiw to be much more thorough than this; 
such imperfect methods are not equal to the natural method 
of free ventilation and abundant light. Chemicals for 
disinfection are applied in either the liquid or the gaseous 
state. The solution must be of sufficient strength, when it 
falls below this standard it is not disinfectant but only 
antiseptic. The following table may bo of service. 


Chemical. 

Strength necessary 
for the sohitiun to 
be disinfectant. 

Strength suitable for 
use as an autisoptic. 

Carbolic Acid 

1 in 20 

1 in 60 

Percldoride of 
Mercury 

1 in 1000 

1 In 2000 

Biuiodide of Mer- 

1 in 1000 

1 in 4000 

cury 

Zinc Chloride 

1 in 250 

1 in 500 

Chloride of Lime 

1 in 100 

1 in 200 

Creolin 

Burning Sulphur 

1 in 60 

3 lbs. for each 1000 
cubic feet of air 
space 

1 in 160 


Izal (1 in 200) and Chinosol (1 in 1000) are useful as 
they are active, without being poisonous to Man. .Sanitaa, 
though less powerful, is also non-poisonous. Jeyes’ fluid, 
like Creolin, contains one of the higher phenols and is 
a strong disinfectant. 

Iodoform is of only doubtful value, permanganate of 
potash in the presence of much organic matter also is of less 
use than commonly thought. Borio acid in saturated 
solution is a ^ood antiseptic, but not powerful enough to bo 
disinfectant if allowed only a reasonable time to act. As 
an antiseptic, permanganate of potash should be added to 
water until the latter is a bright pink and lysol be used in 
a strength of four teaspoonfuls to the pint of water. It w'ill 
be seen from the above that a momentary dip into an 
antiseptio solution does not sterilise the hands, and that 
pouring a little disinfectant down a large drain is likewise 
tutile ; abundant flushing with plain water is far more 
useful. To sterilise the hands they should be thoroughly 
scrubbed with nail brush and soap and then soaked, whilst 
one hundred is counted, in one in a thousand biniodide of 
mercury in alcoholic solution. But even then di.sinfcction 
is not perfect, and many surgeons now avoid this difficulty 
by operating in sterilised gutta percha gloves. 

Disinfection of a house after a case of fever is usually 
undertaken by the Sanitary Authority, if not the following 
rules we to be carried out ; — Either roll sulphur or formalin 
must be priwured to use as a disinfectant. The latter can 
bo used in liquid form by means of a special lamp sold for 
the purp(»e, or in the solid form known as paraform, 
which IS the handiest for a small room. (Two tablets to 
oj air.) First disinfect all metal 
work with carbolic lotion, and remove from tlio room 
*»aving been disinfected 
tt^ay be protected by vaseline, as the fumes of sulphur corrode 
with m^al tray or tub of water place a tripod 

n pan. On this place the sulphur ; allow three 


poundB of sulphur for each thousand cubic feet of space. 
Then close the window and close all cracks with paper 
pasted on ; close the chimney. Now light the sulphur by 
placing a shovelful of red hot coal on it ; leave the room, 
paste paper round the cracks of the door quickly. The 
room is left for a day. After this the room is freely venti- 
lated till all the fumes have been swept out It is best to 
destroy the bedding, as the fumes do not well penetrate it. 
The room should now be ropapered, the ceiling lime washed, 
and the floor thoroughly scrubbed. The lost traces of the 
odour of formalin may bo removed by ammonia, if necessary. 

DISLOCATION. See First Aid. 

DIUBETICS are remedies which promote the action of the 
kidneys. They include water, nitre, spirits of sweet nitre, 
citrate, tartrate and acetate of potash, alcohol, squill, 
digitalis, turpentine, broom and oil of juniper ; gin, which 
is com[) 03 ed of alcohol and oil of juniper, is largely used by 
the public. Diuretics are in lay hands dangerous remedies, 
because many of the diuretics, like turpentine and gin, are 
irritating to the kidneys and are the worst treatment 
possible when inflammation is present, and a slight conges- 
tion or inflammation is thus often changed into an acute one. 
The diuretics above mentioned before alcohol are the only 
ones that can be called safe in lay hands, whilst the tendency 
in modern medical practice is to use these almost entirely. 

DOCTOR. In the medical profession there are four classes 
of practitioners, the family doctors or general practitioners, 
consulting physicians, consulting surgeons and specialists 
on the eye, tln oat, etc., who, like dentists, conflne themselves 
to one part of the body. Each household should have one 
good family doctor, whom they always consult when ill, and 
one dentist to whom they pay at least an annual visit. The 
family doctor should decide when a consulting physician 
or surgeon is n'quired, and also whom to call in, though the 
pativ*nt or his friends may if they desire a second opinion 
tell the family doctor so, and may also say whom they prefer. 
It is much better, however, to leave this to the doctor, as 
the fashionable physician of the day is not always the beat 
man, but merely the one wdiom at" endance on some celebrity 
has brought into note. The family dc to*, on the other 
hand, has usually two or three consultants, whoso opinion 
ho values highly and whom he knows to be good. It is 
important that no doctor be consulted during the attend- 
ance of the family doctor without his knowledge, as to do 
so is to commit a breach of confldcnco for which there is no 
excuse. In the event of the doctor not giving satisfaction, 
ho may l)e told that Ids services are no longer required, and 
the patient is then free to call in any other doctor he choases. 
The hours of consultation for a family doctor at his house 
are usually up till eleven in the morning and again in the 
evening, wliilst consultants may bo seen by appointment 
usually in the mornings only. The rest of the day is occunied 
by going his rounds in the case of the doctor, and by wotk at 
the hospitals and learned societies in the case of the con- 
sultant. Consultants do not usually visit patients at their 
own houses except in consultation with the family doctor. 
The fees of the family doctor range from half a crown to 
half a guinea a visit, according to the house rent of the 
patient, and night visits are usually charged double. The 
foe for consultation at the doctor’s house is usually less, and 
where two or more invalids are present in the same house 
a reduction is made. Vaccination is from five shillings 
upwards, and midwifery from one guinea upwards, two or 
three guineas being the common fee. The consultant’s fee 
is usually arranged by the family doctor ; at his cmi- 
suiting rooms it is usually two guineas for the first visit and 
a guinea afterwards ; for operations the fee ranges from 
ton to a hundred guineas, according to the nature of the 
ojwration and the exfierience of the surgeon. The con- 
sultant is p:ud at the end of the consultation, the doctor 
usually half yearly or yearly. For those who cannot afford 
medical advice or who cannot afford the unexpected expenso 
of an operation, the hospitals are open and entrance on the 
recommendation of the family doctor is readily obtained, 
but the public as well as the doctor ought to see that this 
charity is not abused. The choice of a family doctor should be 
made chiefly by the recommendation of friends. Failing this 
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tlia Hedioal Directory ahould be ooninlted, in which are 
recorded the examinations that the doctor has passed and 
the posts he has held. If he has boon house-surgeon, house- 
physician or resident obstetric oflicer to his own hospital, 
he is fairly certain to bo a good man, as these posts ore 
awarded to the more successful students of the year when they 
are qualified. The examinations passed are of less import- 
ance; the diploma of the Royal College of Surgeons of 
England and of the Royal College of Physicians of London, 
indicated by the letters M.K.C.S., L.R.dP., respectively, is 
the usual diploma of the family doctor, and is quite as good 
as many of the provincial, Scotch, or Irish degrees of M.D., 
though from at least an academic point of view is not equal 
to the M.D. of London, Canibridgo or Oxford. 

DOSE of medicine according to age can be roughly calcu- 
lated by the following fraction. At one year give 1^2 the 
adult dose, and for each year above the first odd the number 
to the top and to the bottom of the fraction so that for two 
years of age give or 1, for four years of age or I, and so 
on up to fifteen years of age. Childi'en, however, take 
purgatives and belladonna in relatively much larger doses 
than adults, whilst they are poisoned by doses of opium 
much smaller than the above fraction indicates. 

DOVEB^’S POWDER contains opium and ipecacuanha 
and is given in doses of from five to fifteen grains to an adult. 
Ten grains is the common dose. It is largely used in colds 
in the head, and in youth for the early stages of colds on the 
chest, and in many other cases. 

DOWSING SYSTEM of treatment is applied to joints 
that are stiffened by rheumatism, or other cause, and often 
^elds very satisfactory results. The .ckiu over the affected 
Joint is first wrapped in lint rendered fireproof by a 
previous immersion in a solution of tungstate of soda, 
and the joint is then enclosed in a box fitted with electric 
lamps, prepared so as to emit more heat than light when 
the current is passed. A high temperature, up to 400'^ F., 
can bo borne for twenty minutes at a time. 

DRACHM is one-cighth of a fluid ounce, and is composed 
of sixty minims or drops. A teaspoonful is about a drachm. 
The term is also used to denote a weight equal to that of 
sixty grains. 

DRAINAGE TUBES (F^urgical), made of indiarubber, 
silver or bone, are i:i.sertcd into deep wounds to drain 
them of pus, and thus promote their healing. Care mu.?t 
be taken to keep the discharging end covered with anti- 
septic dressing. 

DRAINS must be in good order if the house and the town 
are to be healthy. The chief point.s in good drains are that 
they are (1) water tight, (2) veil ventilated, (3) without 
direct connection between those carrying sewage and those 
carrying waste from baths, washbasins and the like, (4) well 
flushed. (1) In order to be water-tight the drain pipes 
should be made of iron, but owing to the expense this 
involves they ore generally mado of earthenware. The 
jeonts between the earthenware pipes wore formerly filled 
only with clay, but as this was proved to cause leakage in 
■t very short time, they have recently been generally filled 
with cement, which is much better, but wliich is apt to 
expand and produce leaks by bursting the joint ; long irru 
pipes with lead joints is the most water-tight system in- 
vented BO far. TUoxt the bed in which the pipes are laid must 
not be liable to sink or the joints will give, even though 
fimly cemented. For this purpose care is taken not to sink 
the original trenches deeper than necessary, as any filling in 
with f^h earth promotes subsequent sagging. At times 
drains are laid in beds of concrete, though this is not as 
efficient as at first hoped, owing to cracking often taldng 
place. (2) The ventilation of the drains must bo very 
thorough, or sewer gas will find its way into the house in 
■pite of the most careful traps to prevent it. (3) The waste 
jnpes from baths, etc., should never open directly into the 
•ewer, even though the connection is guarded by a trap. 
They should pour their w'ater into an open receiver or gully 
placed outside the house, and the gully should be connected 
with the sewer. Then if any sewer gas escapes from the 

S illy it will pa» off in the open air without being conducted 
to the house. In tlic same way the water used to flush 


water-closet should not come direct A^om the oAlet 
Diatom, but from a special small cistern, the water of whi^ 
is never used for drinking purposes. By this arrangement 
if sewer gas pass into the small oistern, it will be absorbed 
by the water in it without passing on to the chief drinking 
water cistern. (4) In order that a drain may be well flushed 
not only must an ample supply of water pass down it, but 
the drain must bo laid at such an incline thi t the flow is 
sufficiently rapid, and must be fairly narrow ai d as straigtit 
as passible for the same reason ; and again, fr/ :;tion must be 
reduced by making the internal surface smoc .h. By thejfo 
means the accumulation of filth is reduced to a minimum. 
Testing the drains is best done by plugging the outlet of the 
Biupected drain at the nearest maii-liole and then filling it 
with water from the water-closet. If a leak is present, the 
water soon sinks, and if many leaks are present it may^not 
be possible to fill the drain at all. Suspected leaks may 
also be tested by pouring down strong oil of peppermint or 
osafeetida in hot water, whilst a second person in the room 
below determines whether the odour escapes or not, but 
tills method is not so thorough as the former test, though 
more easily performed by the householder. [Refer to 
Typhoid Fever, Diphtheria, Water Closets — Sewage Disposal ] 

DREAMING is mental action during sleen. It is only 
present in the lighter forms of sleep, which form inter- 
mediate steps between the sleeping and the waking states. 
The chief characteristic of mental action of this kind is 
the absolute faith possessed at the moment, the sense oi 
probability being in abeyance, whilst the imagination seems 
remarkably active, so that every mental picture is, to the 
dreamer, reality. Dreaming is induced by all causes that 
disturb sleep ; the chief of which are unsuitable food befora 
retiring to rest, unsuitable bed-clothing, an impure blood- 
supply to the brain due to heart disease, excessive use of 
tobacco, kidney disease or constipation, or it may bo mental 
strain arising from anxiety or study pursued till bed-time. 
The treatment is the removal of the cause. Night-mare w 
common in nervous children, and is generally duo to 
indigestion and to mental causes combined ; school work, 
ghost stories, a visit to the Zoological gardens or to the 
l>antomime will on enquiry be often found to be the imme- 
diate cause of an attack. A dose of castor oil, fresh air and 
mental rest, is the treatment that should he adopted. 

DRESSINGS for wounds should be clean and simple. 
The Messing is not intended to heal the wound but to keep 
out the dirt and to prevent friction which would delay the 
healing process. For cuts dry dressing is the best, made of 
a piece of clean linen or lint, the smooth side of which goes 
next the v/ound ; tlus should be covered with a layer of 
I cotton wool secured with a bandage. D17 gauze soaked 
in collodion and applied in several layers one at a time is 
also a good dressing for clean cuts. Friar’s balsam and 
lint is also used. If a cut festers, fomentations are required, 
which are mado by wringing out Unt or linen rag in boiling 
water containing as much boric acid as it will dissolve.'^ The 
wringing should be done thoroughly by placing the lint iq 
a clean towel, and if possible two people should wring, one 
at each end of the towel. The lint is then covered by oiled 
silk cut larger than the Unt, and this in turn is covered by 
wool and secured with a bandage. The fomentations 
should bo apphed every throe hours. For burnt surfaces 
and vicers ointment spread on lint is usually the beat 
dressing. In such cases the patch of ointment should be 
no larger than the wound. The best ointment is boraoio, 
vaseline, or eucalyptus ointment, and when a more 
stimulating ointment is needed, as in dealing with 
chronic ulcers, yellow oxide of mercury, seven grains to 
the ounce of vaseline, is useful. 

DRINK. See Cookery, Alcoholism, 

DRIPPING is an excellent substitute for butter, best given 
on hot to^t with salt. Beef dripping is the best It must 
be borne in mind that dripping dissolves the glaze of newly 
glazed earthenware vessels, and can thus cause lead poison* 
ing. It also absorbs copper from copper vessels and pro* 
duces copper poisoning. 

DROPPED WRIST. See Lead Poisoning in Dangerous 
Trades. 
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BB09SY is the aeoamnlation of lymph at any one part i 
of the body. When the abdomen presents dropsy, the term | 
** ascites *’ is used, but when the dropsy is beneath the skin 
the term “ anasarca ” is used. The causea of dropsy are 
either obstruction to the circulation or certain changes in 
the quality of the blood, the latter being produced moat 
often by Bright's disease or anaemia. When due to 
mechanical obstruction, the heart or the liver is usually at 
fault, and the dropsy in these cases appears first in the 
abdomen and the legs. When due to impurity of the blooiJ, 
pufiiness of the face on waking is the commonest form for 
the dropsy to take. It will be thus seen that drop.sy is a 
symptom and not a disease in itself. The trealmerU varies 
with the cause, and should be in medical hands. The 
indiscriminate use of gin as a cure for dropsy can only be 
strongly condemned. Care should be taken to keep the 
legs and feet, if dropsical, well clothed in loose stockings, 
garters should be avoided, and all chafing prevented. 

DROWNING. Sec First Aid. 

DRUGS may be classified according to their effects on 
the different organs of the body, though many drugs, 
which act on more thanpOne organ, have to be mentioned 
more than once. " I 


'L Blood. 

To increase the 
formation of 
blood : — 

To remove impurities 
from blood: — 

To anest blecduu: : — 
(Uicmojtatics). 

Arsenic 

Iron 

Totassium iO‘2ido 
Aperients 

Diuretics 

Adrenalin 

Ergot 

Astringents 

2. IlEAnT. 
SUmulants: — 

Digitalis 

etropbanlima 

Squill 

Convallnria 

Caffeine 

Ammonia 

Alcohol 

Ether 
Strychnine 
Amyl nitrile 

Depressants : — 
(whicli wenhea the 
heart). 

Over doses of the 
stimulants 
Antimony 

Aconite 

Apomorphhie ( 

Chloral 

Hem lock 

JCmetlcs 

^ To relieve pain in 
the heart ; — 

Amyl uiirite 

Ether . 

Atropine 

5. Lungs. 

To loosen 
cough ; — 
(Liquefying 
expectorants). 

To strengthen 
cough ; — (Stimulating 
expectorants). 

To dupprc'^s cough 

Ipecacuanha 
oT notash 
and soaa, the 
sulphates ex- 
«?eptod 

Ammonia 

Rqullla 

Etlier 

Senega 

Opium 

Codeine 

Heroin 

Adds 

To deodorise 
die phlegm : — 

To strervgthen respi- ! 
ration : — ] 

To relax spasm In 
astlima, etc. : — 

rrcalyptui- 
< T loeoto 
i’blsam of Tolii 
litiazoio 

Ammonia 

Strychnine 

Ether 

Ati'opino 

Belladonna 

Stnunoulum 

Opium 

Nitre 

J STOMACH. 

To relieve 
Acidity : — 

To aid Digestion : — 

To counteract. 
Idatulencc; — 

Alter food) 

H;i ftrbouafe of 
oda 

Hi vnath 

Wcufneala 

tnonia 

( hef ore i 
food) 
Bittera 
Alkolifis 
Hot WAt«r 

(After 

food) 

Pepsin 

llydro- 

ehlorii* 

•cid 

(By (iis- 
ptrsing) 
Peppor- 
1 mint j 
! Oinuer j 
Asafeetida, 
etc. 

(By pro- 
venting) 
Creosote 
C-arbolic 

Q Napli- 
thol 


To relieve 
pain: — 

Bismuth 

Alkalies 

I'rusHic acid 
Morphine 

To canse vomiting 
(Emetics). 

Mustard 

Warm water 

1 Salt 

Alum 

1 White vitriol 

Carbonate of 
j ammonia 

Tartar emetic 

lj>ecacuanha 

Apomorphine 

To stop vomiting 

Bismuth 

Weak alkalies 

Soda water 
Cocaine 

Prussic acid 

Chloral 

Bromide 

5. Liver. 

j 

Drugs bad for the 

To increase Die ! 

To expel more bile In 

bUe 

1 the motions : — 

liver:— 

(Oholagogiie^). 

(Choi agog uci). 


Podophyllin 

Mercury 

Opium 

Ruonymus 

Aloes 

Jalap 

Nitro hydro- 
clilorio acid 
Colocynth 

Iridin 

Salts of soda 

Calomcd 

Lead 


6. KIIjKRYP. 

To incrca::o Die 
urine : — 
(Diuretics). 

Draqs Diat diminisli 
the urine : — 

, 

To disinfect the 
urine : — 

Alkalies, except 
ammonia 

W ater 

Juniper 

Caffeine 

Alcohol 

Broom 

Buchu 

Opium 

Fairly largo flo'.e3 of 
alcohol, tunientiue 
and CHiitharidos 

Benzoic acid 
Sandal wood 
Urotropiu 

Copaiba 

Cubebs 

To make urine 
more acid ; — 

To make urine Icsa 
acid ; — 

To relieve spasm 

Benzoic arid 
Salicylic acid 

AJkalie.a. except 
ammonia 

Hyoscyamus 

Opium 

7. Skin. 

To cause s^veaiV 
ing 

(Diaphoretics). 

To check sweating : — 

To lower the 
temperature 
(AiiDpyretics)* 

v^ahoraudl 

Opium 

Many diuretics 

Belladonna 

Picrotoxin 

Zinc o.xide 

Antefebriu 

Antipyrin 

Quinine 

Antimony 

Aconite 

AlcoUc^ 

8. Nkrvous 
System. 
SDmiilanti; — ! 

Strychiuno 

Ammonia 

Valerian 

Ojiium 

Indian Hemp 
Alcoiiol 

Ether 

Ciiloroform 

Cocaine 

Bdladouna 

Depressants : — 

Stimulants in larger 
doses 

C'hloral 

Bromide 

I'ntasic Acid 
Sniphonal 

Trional 

Carbolic Acid 

Depress vnts that are 
uaelui as sleeping 
draughts: — 
(HypnoticsX 

Bromide 

Chloral 

Chioraiamide 

V'erouai 

Opium 

Trional 

Sulpiicjsal 

I’aralilehyde 

I !y oleine 

9. Etks. 

To dilate the 
pupil : — 

To constriv’t the 
pupil ; — 

10 Ears. 

Drug- that canso 
deafness 

Belladonna j 
Atropine 
Cocaine j 

rhy.^OMtitrminc 

Esrrino 

Opium 1 

Quinine 

Salicylic acid 
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[For drugs acting on the inteBtines refer to Constipation, 
Diarrhcea and Worms. See also Anassthetics, CoutUer^ 
trritanU, Disinfectants.^ It will be noted from the above 
table how many different uses certain drugs can be put to: 
for instance, opium. It is also noteworthy that many 
drugs in large doses have an action just the opposite to 
that which they exert in small doses. , having 

similar actions are commonly given combined in a 
mixture. Drugs are also combined to neutralise the bad 
effects of one of them, whilst its useful effect is left 
unchanged. Thus opium and belladonna are often given 
together, for opium will then relieve pain, whilst its 
depressing action on the heart and respiration, its tendency 
to constipate and to produce sweating, are counter- 
balanced by the belladonna. Drugs which mutually 
decompose each other by their chemical action are termed 
** incompatibles,*’ c.g., chalk and an acid, and these com- 
binations are carefully avoided in writing a prescription. 
The rapidity with which a drug acts after being swallowed 
varies greatly with its solubility, and this fact is always 
taken into account. When immediate action is required, 
the drug must be injected in soluble form under the skin. 
The dose has to bo adapted to the age of the patient [See 
Dose]. It has also to bo adapted to the particular 
individual, os tolerance to different drugs varies widely 
in different people, and also varies with the previous 
amount taken ; thus, the amount of opium or arsenic that 
can 1^ taken by those addicted to their use would be 
fatal to a healthy man. 

DRUM. See Ear. 

duct is a tube that acts as a canal for the passage of 
a fluid. Thus the bile duct, and lachrymal duct, convey 
bile and tears respectively. 

DUMBNESS is almost always due to deafness, which 
dates either from birth or began before speech was acquired. 
Speaking and lip-reading are now taught with much success 
in institutions devoted to the purpose. 

DUST is a potent cause of disease. All the dusty trades 
have a high death rate, especially from consumption and 
other diseases of the lungs. Street dust is composed largely 
of dried horse-dung, and this settling on milk is one of the 
chief causes of the epidemic diarrhoea, so fatal to infants 
every summer. In the workshops the dust is largely 
determined by the nature of the trade, and the more gritty 
the nature of the dust the worse, hence knife-grinding and 
stone-dressing are particularly deadly. In the country the 
pollen of the grosses every spring forms a considerable 
fraction of the total dost, and it is the irritation of this 
pollen which is the cause of hay-fever. It is to be noted 
that the nose is the natural filter for stopping dust, and 
breathing through the mouth is thus unhealthy. But even 
when breathing through the nose is habitual, the lungs of 
the town-dwoller receive suificient smoko and other forms 
of dust to change them from pink to blackish grey in the 
course of a lifetime. The microscope shows this discolour- 
ation to be due solely to particles of dust deposited in the lung 
substance. It is much to be desired that each house should 
consume its own smoke, and that the motor car should be 
the means of reducing the amount of horse-dung on our 
streets, in the near future. 

DUSTING POWDERS are best made of starch, combined 
with some other body, such as boric acid or zinc oxide. 
Starch 20, boric acid 3, zinc oxide 2 parts in 25 of dusting 
powder, is an excellent preparation. Fuller’s earth is also 
used. Dusting Powders are used to secure thorough 
dryness of the skin, and are valuable in caring for the 
delicate skin of babies, and for placing inside the socks and 
between the toes in those who are liable to blistered feet or 
to corns. [Refer to Infants.] 

DTSENTERT is the name of a group of diseases, not yet 
tally understood, which present inflammation and ulccra- 
tion of the large bowel with diarrhoea ; and in which blood 
and slime are passed frequently and much painful straining 
is induced. The disease is most common in the Tropics, 
but a form of dysentery, known as ** Asylum dysentery,” 
occurs in Europe from time to time, when over-crowd!^ 
and other forms of bad hygiene exist in institutions. 


DICTIONARY. Ear. 

Tropical dysentery is apt to be followed by tropical absoest 
of the liver. The treatment formerly adopted was the free 
use of ipecacuanha, but recently repeated doses of Epsom 
salts have been given, and it is said with benefit, but the 
whole subject is still sub fudice. Some forms of dysentery 
are due to an amoeba or animal parasite, but other forms 
are due to a bacillus or germ. Against the latter form 
of dysentciy the Jenner Institute has recently obtained au 
anti-toxin. 

DYSPEPSIA. See Indigestion. 

EAR is di vided into three ]>ortions, the external ear or visible 

E ortion, the middle ear or drum, and the internal ear ee 
ibyrinth. Fish have the internal ear only, but that they 
hear is clear from the possibility to teach carp to come and 
be fed when a bell is rung. Birds and reptiles have the 
middle and internal ear. What in them and in mammals 
is the middle ear corresponds to the first gill cleft in fish. 
As they do not breathe by gills, the gill-clefts, which all 
appear in the embryo, close again with the exception of the 
first one, which becomes the middle ear and is thus adapted 
to a different function. Mammalsjhavo the external ear in 
addition, the purpose of which is to collect sound and focus 
it on the drum. It will be noted that in aquatic mammals 
e.g., seal, whale, etc., the external ear is small or absent, 
whilst in many mammals, especially those much liable to the 
attack of carnivora, the ears are very large and movable (cf., 
of rabbit, deer), and that in man the ear is intermediate in 
size between these limits and can be moved but little, if at 
all, though three rudimentary ear -muscles still exist. The 
value of a large external ear os an aid to hearing is turned to 
account in deafness by the use of the ear trumpet. The 
ear-hole leads into the outer passage or external auditory 
meatus, a tube composed of gristle in the outer part and 
bone in the inner portion. The passage is liniKl by hairs 
and wax. The latter is secreted from special glands which 
replace the sweat glands of the skin. The purpose served 
by hair and wax in this case is the same as when they are 
found in plants, namely, protection against the entrance of 
insects and moisture. The wax gradually passes out of the 
ear, and it should not be forcibly removed by instruments, 
as this is not safe. The end of the outer passage is blocked 
by the membrane of the drum or tympanic membrane. 
The middle ear or drum is a cavity in the bony wall of the 
skull, shut off from the exterior by the membrane of the 
drum, but communicating with the external air by means of 
a passage that opens into the back of the nose, known as 
the Eustachian tube. So long as the Eustachian tube is 
open, the atmospheric pressure on the outside of the drum 
menibrnno will equal that on the inside, and unless this 
equality is maintained the membrane is sucked in or forced 
out and deafness is caused. Extending across the drum 
from the membrane on the outer side to the internal ear on 
the inner side is a chain of small bones. Vibration, set up 
in the air by ringing a bell or by other source of sound, is 
thus conveyed to *^he external ear and focussed on the drum 
membrane, which is thrown into vibration ; the membrane 
sets in vibration the chain of small bones, which in turn 
stimulate the internal ear from which impulses are carried 
by the auditory nerve to that part of the brain concerned 
with hearing. By this series of steps the ringing of the 
bell is heard. When the passage is blocked, the drum 
membrane disabled, or the cnaiti of bones damaged, hearing 
can still occur by conduction of the vibration by the bones 
of the skull to the internal ear. Such a mode of conduction 
w the only one possible in fish, but in man it is a poor 
substitute for the normal mechanism, unless the source of . 
sound be in actual contact with the skull. However, by 
holding a sound collector of some kind between the teeth, 
sufficient vibration may bo collecte<I to produce hearing, 
and fan-shaped and other instruments are mode for this 
purpose. The internal cor, besides being on organ of bearing, 
also contains the three semicircular canals, the function ol 
which is to give information about the position of the body. 
Hence disease of the internal ear causes giddiness as well 
as deafness, a condition known as “ Meniere’s diMase.'* 
EAR- ACHE mav be due to a wisdom tooth [See Teeth], or 
to inflammation of the middle or outer ear. If examination 
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d tha teeth showe nothing wrong, warm olive oil containing 
nn eighth part of landannm may be dropped into the ear 
or poured in from a teaspoon, and a fomentation applied 
dir^tly afterwards every four hours. If relief is not soon 
obtained, or if though the pain ceases ear discharge begins, 
medical aid is necessary. Chronic discharge from the ears 
always requires medical attention. If from one ear only, 
it may be duo to a foreign body in the ear that has been 
neglected. A foreign body in the ear should receive 
immediate attention. Should a bead or other such body be 
introduced, the head should be turned on one side with the 
affected ear downwards and a smart tap given to the head 
on the opposite side. This treatment may shake it out but 
will probably fail. Syringing should bo tried next, directions 
far which will be found under deafness,” and if this fails 
nothing more must be done till the doctor comes, as anv 
attempt to remove it by a hair pin or other instrument will 
almost certainly drive it in against the drum and do much 
harm. When a seed like a pea has been introduced, syring* 
ing must not bo attempted till the doctor comes, because it 
makes the pea swell and great pain is thus caused if the pea 
is not dislodged. Whqn a cockroach or other iasect has 
entered the ear it cannot of course go further in than the 
membrane of the drum, but by kicking against this great 
pain is caused. As insects breathe air they arc readily 
drow'ned, and the ear therefore should be filled with warm 
olive oil and laudanum, and wool placed in the outlet. An hour 
later 83rringing should be practised to wash the dead insect 
out, and if this fails a doctor is required. Ringing in the 
ears may bo due to some medicine which is acting on the 
auditory nerve, e.g., quinine and salicylates. If no medicine 
is being taken a doctor should be consulted. In lunatics 
ringing in the cars is often interpreted wrongly and changed 
in their minds to the voices of some familiar friend or enemy, 
or to that of some good or evil spirit. [Refer to Diafneaa!\ 
EARTH-CLOSETS See Sewagt, 


ECZEMA is an inflammation of the skin accompanied by 
the discharge of a serous fluid that stiffens linen, and by 
itching. The term is popularly used for any inflammation 
of the akin. The causes of eczema probably vary in different 
cases, for as many as eighty different germs have been 
isolated from the akin in cases of eczema, and it has not 
been determined which of them is the act ual cause. Anuingst 
the causes that promote the occurrence of eczema are ( 1 ) 
irritants applied to the skin, e.g., friction, heat, dried sweat, 
and carbolic, washing soda, soap and other chemicals ; 
( 2 ) poisons pre.sent in the blood supplied to the skin such as 
TOcur in the subjects of gout, indigestion or nervous exhaus- 
tion ; ( 3 ) deficient circulation in the skin duo to varicose 
veins, garters, etc. The treatment is the removal of the 
cause and the application to the affected skin of remedies 
which vary with the stage the eczema is in. The 
problem is too involved to be dealt wdth by any one but tho 
doctor. The patient need have no fear that curing the 
eczenia will injure his health. There is a prevalent myth 
that a weeping eczema is a safety valve bv which impurities 
are discharged from the system. This 'idea, though very 
consoling to both doctor and patient when a chronic eczema 
defies all treatment, is none the less without foundation in 
fact. Another point wo would emphasise is that the 
eczematous skin should be washed in bran or barley water 
•nd never in soap and water. [Refer to Baths,^ 
EDUCATION in relation to health. See Childhood, 


jg bubbling of a liquid owing { 
Ihe rapid evolution of a gas within it. The usual way ( 
Obtaining effervescing medicine is to have two powders < 
solution, one of which contains oitrio or tartaric acid, ai 
ibe other bicarbonate of potash or soda, A still bett 
frpsh lemon juice. On mixing the two, oa 
j end causes the offorvescence. Effe 

thA ^ ® chiefly beoause they clean i 

tednf throat so w^ell ; the carbonic acid is nlj 
^omaoh, and after absorption into tl 

the dose of action of the skin and kidnevs. 

W to the be sufficient it is also purguti\( 

^ the famiUar SeidHtz powder. Insoluble powdefs ma 


be taken to suspension in effervescing mixtures; thus 
quinine, which is only soluble in a strongly acid medium, 
and magnesia and caffeine arc often taken in this way. In 
mixing the bicarbonate with the acid, the former should be 
in slight excess, twenty grains of the former to fifteen of the 
latter is a suitable dose. 

EFFUSION is the pouring out of fluid into any part of 
tho body from some morbid cause ; for example, pleuritic 
effusion, and water on the knee. 

EGGS. Like milk, eggs contain all the food that the 
young animal requires to live on, and as they are also very 
digestible when properly served, they form an important 
food for the sick. They are most digestilile when beaten 
up raw ond least digestible when boiled hard. Hard boiled 
eggs are too indigestible for invalid purposes. fresh 

hen’s egg is the most suitable. They may be served as 
custard, plain boiled, scrambled, poached or fried. The 
yolks of eggs are used to form an emulsion with cantor oil 
and other oils that have to be administered. The raw 
whites of eggs beaten up in water is a useful food inch an hcca. 
[Refer to Custard, Albumen uater.] 

ELBOW-JOINT is a hinge joint, that is, one that permits 
motion in one direction only. Dislcxiation and fractures 
in its immediate neighbourhood are both common and often 
associated, so that in cases of injury here examination by 
the X rays is well worth the extra expense involved. 

ELECTRICITY is still in its infancy in relation to physi- 
ology a:id medicine, as indeed probably to most branches of 
knowledge. Like all powerful agents of which little is 
known, it serves the purpose of the ignorant impostor in 
his dealings with the mystery-loving public only too well, 
but in medicine proper its use as a curative agent is still 
very limited. When Galvani found that the legs of a 
decapitated frog could be made to kick by a galvanic 
current, he hoped ho had grasped the secret of life itself j 
but subsequent research has forced a far more modest view 
on the scientific vorld. We now know that living matter 
reacts to many stimuli, which include injury, heat, light, 
chemical irritants, and also electricity. Further, we have 
learnt that chemical activity is o^vays accompanied by 
electrical activity, and that living matter presents a con- 
tinuous scries of chemical changes, and thereforo of electrical 
changes also. Kach beat of the heart, each movement of 
8 muscle or transmiosion of a nerve impulse, and even the 
falling of light on a green leaf or on the back of the eye, has 
been sluiwii to be accompanied by the production of an 
electric current. Tho direction of these currents has been 
determined, and it has been dcmoii-strated that the most 
active portion of tho organ under observation corresponds 
to the zinc plat-e of the galvanic cell. I'he electric currents 
thus produced are too weak to be felt, and yet only one- 
tonth part of tho current produced is permitted to flow 
through tho a}>paratu 8 used to detect it, so delicate is the 
instrument used. The strength of the currents profluced 
during vital activity has not been measured with absolute 
accuracy, but it is clear that the greater the activity the 
greater the current ; thus fatigue, the action of ausssthetios 
or tho approach of death, ore all accompanied by marked 
diminution in the electric activity of the organ under 
observ'’tion. In the medical practice of to-day all these 
minute electric changes are ignored; but will this always 
be BO or will they form a valuable guide to the detection and 
treatment of morbid conditions in the futun' T At present 
electricity is used to stimulate organs over which the patient 
has lost control, and to soothe nerves suffering from 
neoralgia. In many affections of the nerves or tlic ejunal 
cord, temporary paralysis of the miiscK>s supplied oec ui:;, 
and if these muscles are not exercised they waste away. 
To prevent such wasting the muscles should be thrown iuto 
action for ten to twenty minutes daily by clectiical stimu- 
lation, and they should be massaged also. Such trcatine.nt 
to bo effective and safe must be in medical h;mds, a know- 
ledge of anatomy as well as of electricity being requisite. 
For neuralgia tho passage of a contimiou.s current along thf 
affected nerve for twenty minutes or so is often tried, but 
tho results ore not very succof‘jful. For hysterical patients 
and for malingering tlic sudden application of an clectris 
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thock often works wonders. Tkts is not duo to anv hidden 
▼ii’tuo in tho eloctricity but to the suddenness, novelty and 
unknown nature of the remedy applied. The writer has 
seen cases of hysterical paralysis, blindnciss, dumbness and 
tho like, relieved instantly but such coses have often relapsed 
by the time they reached home, and although again repcat- 
t dJy relieved, the tendency has been, when the novelty of 
the treatment wore off, for its efficacy to diminish greatly. 
The grave calamity of submitting a genuine case of blindness 
or other serious condition to the painful ordeal of severe 
elect rio shocks, under tho impression that the patient is 
hysterical or shannuing, is one that haa not inu*equcntly 
occuiTcd and will again occur so long as tho publio allow 
thcruselvos to bo taken in by quacks. [For Animal Mag- 
nelisirit See Hypnotism^ Refer to Dowsing Systtm and 
X rays.] 

ELEPHANTIASIS is a tropical disease caused by a 
worm, nan'.ed the Filaria nocturna, Tlie disease is 
prevalent in paits of Africa and tho East Indies. 
Tho embryo worm b introduced into tho blood 
by the bite of a mosquito. Tho embryo passes into 
the lymphatic system and grows into an aduit in that 
situation, feeding on the lymph with which it is bathed. 
The female worm normally dbeharges embryo worms and 
not eggs. Tlie embryo worms make their way into the 
blood and arc removed by the bite of the mosquito and 
transferred to another host. It is of interest that the 
embryoea are only found in the blood at night, and that 
tho species of mosquito — the Anopheles — wliich spreads 
tho disease only bites by night, which is a good example of 
the njinuto adfiptation so ofieu to be found in parasites. 
No great harm results so long as the profiess is norinal. 
When, however, the adult worm b injure;!, it discharges its 
e^gs before they are hatched, and those block the lym* 
phatic circulation. The region from which thb lymph comes 
IB thus awolUm and inflammation often follows. Such a 
condition frequently repeated results in a permanent 
enlargement of tlie affected organ, which may reach truly 
gigantic proportions. 'Vhe legs and scrotum arc most often 
attacked. ** Elephantiasb Graacorum” is an obsoloto name 
for leprosy. 

EMACIATION or loss of flesh to a serious extent b a 
condition that requires attention. Tlie causers fail into 
tliree groups ; (1) the food taken b iasufficient, as in star- 
vation and in hysterical loss of a|>petite; (2) the food taken, 
though suffleient, is not absorbed into the circulation owing 
to indigestion or to the presence of a tape worm, which 
abiorbs the food it^vdf ; (3) the food taken b sufficient for 
ordiiiiu-v purposes and b absorbed, but the due nutrition 
of the body is prevented by pobons in the blood owing to 
consuTnption, cancer, matter pent up in a deep organ or j 
some other pcrioiis condition. Tho treat.Ticnt b the | 
removal of the cause, | 

EMBOLUS b any body which has got loose in the 
circulation and been carried into a blood vessel too narrow 
to allow it to pass , the blood ves.scl i.s thus plugged, and 
the area siip[)lie<l by it is cut off from tho circulation. 
EMBROCATION. Sec Liniment. 

EMERGENCIES. Heo First Aid. 

EMETICS arc remedies for the production of vomiting. 
They include hot w’ater and mustard, salt and water, or 
copious draughts of tepid water, sulphate of Kino, aud 
tickling the tliroat with a feather or putting the finger down 
tho throat. These act by irritating tho throat or stomach. 
Tho second group act after their absorption into tho blood 
by irritation of the vomiting centre in the brain, and there- 
fore take longer to act than the remedies in the first group, 
though they are less unpleasant. They include ipecac- 
aanha in Jargedoses (20 grains of the root)aporaorphine, anti- 
mony or tartar emetic. Forpoisons, the bestemetic forbouso- 
hold purposes b a tablespoonful of mustard in a tumbler of 
water. For unloading tho stomach after an indigestible meal, 
twenty grains of the powdered root of ipecacuanha or a 
iablespoonfu] of ipecacuanha wine will produce vomiting 
in twenty minutes. [Refer to Poisons, Croup.] 

EMOLLIENTS are substances which soften the skin, 
C.Q. oil, ointmeui^ or hot fomentatioois. 


DICTIONARY. "ekk.“ 

^ EMOTION has a remarkable effect on digcAtioo# 
circulation, and tho 8001*01100 of the various body fluids, 
especially on milk, sweat and saliva. Anxiety often ftrresta 
or prevents digestion, intense joy or fear may cause fainting 
or even a fatm stoppage of the heart. Infants have often 
been poboned by the milk from the bi’east of a mother who 
has just been enraged. St. Vitus’s Dance often dates from 
a flight. 

EMPHYSEMA b a term applied to two condition^ (1> 
surgical emplu'^sema or bubbles of air under the akin, a 
condition which often follows tracheotomy, and (2) a dilate 1 
state of tho air-celLs in the lungs. Such a condition is very 
common in elderly men who ore tho subjects of chronic 
bronohitb. The lung substance loses its clasticit 5 , 
which b tho chief agent by which the breath b expelled, 
hence the subject of emphysema suffers from an accumula- 
tion of air witliin the lung.s, which he has great difficulty bi 
getting rid of. The lungs are distended and the chest eo 
changes in shape as to have tho maximum capacity, that b it 
bocoines more spherical than normal; the breath is short, and 
tho blood being deficiently aerated,^ imparts a blubb hue to 
the lips and ears. The over-dbtention of the lungs obstructs 
the circulation through them, which throws more work on 
the heart; a heart moreover no longer young, and symptoms 
of circulatory failure usually ensue. The disease b very 
common in the natives of the mountains and in those 
exposed to all weathers and irrtigular habits, c.g., cabdrivers. 
The treatment is to avoid the causes of chionio broiichitb 
and to live a temperate, even life. [Refer to Bronchitis.] 

EMPYEMA is matter in the pleural cavity. [See Pleurisy.] 

EMULSION is a mixture in which oil b suspended evenly 
throughout in the form of microscopic drops. Milk b the 
natural eniul ion. In such a form the oily fooling in tho 
mouth is abolished and the digestibility much increased as 
the digestive fluids can act on each drop separately. Oil b 
emubified by yolli of egg, soap, gum and other boilics. 
Cod-liver oil is commonly administered as an emubion. 

ENAMEL. See Teeth. 

ENEMA or clyster is an injection into tho lower bowel. 
Such an injection cannot piuss further than tho junction of 
tho large and small intestine because the ileo-csocal valve 
prevents this. Tho purpoie (or which encinata aie given 
varies. They may bo classified thus; — 


i 

Purpose. j 

Composition. 

Mode of 
Administration. 

1. To open tbo 
boweb. 

1 

! («) Yellow soap and 
one pint of water. 

(b) Glycerine, two 
tcaspoonfuto. 

(c) Gruel or barley 
water, starch muci- 
luge or olive oil one 
pint. 

1 

Injected at blood- 
heat with a IJig- 
ginson's syringe or 
douche-cau. 

Injected cold w'ith a 
small glacis sjrLng®. 

As in 1 (a), * 

2. To lock up the 
bov.C'b. 

Laudanum one tea- 
spoonful in Btardi 
mucilage, four or 
fivetablespoonfub. 

Injected at blocKl- 
i lieat with a glass 
j eyringo. 

3. To expel wind. 

Oil of turpentine two 
tablespoonfuLs in 
gruel or starch 
miidluge, half a 
pint. 

As in 1 (a). 

4. To quench 
thirst when 
water Is not 
allowed by tho 
mouth. To be 
given twice 
daily. 

TVatcr one pint, 
l.ihle salt one tea- 
spoonful. 

As In 1 (a)* 

, 
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Purpose. 

C(ShposliIo&. 

Mode of 
Administration. 

i. To feed the 
patient when 
food is not 
given by the 
mouth. (Those 
arc nutrient 
enemata usual- 
ly given every 
tom hour.-;). 

Peptonized milk or 
beef - tea eight 

tablespoonfuls, or 
beef-tea and pep- 
tonized milk, of 
each four tablo- 
spoonfuls. The 

above to bo thick- 
ened by the addition 
of the yolk of an 
eih?. 

I'oef-tea eight table- ' 
spoonfuls and soma- 
tose ohe half tea- 
spoonful dissolved 
in it is another 
recipe. Ateaspoou- 
ful of grape sugar 
and of brandy la 
often added also. 

'.rho bowel is first 
washed out and 
the nutrient then 
allowed io. run in 
slowly from a glass 
syringe, to which a 
piece of soft india- 
rubber tubing ia 
attached. The 

tubing should be 
lubricated at the 
tip with vaseline, 
not Rlyoerine. The 
fluid ^ould run in 
by its own weight ; 
tho piston of the 
syringe should be 
removed. The 

tempcralnro i? 

blood-heat. 

15. To stimulate 
a patient who is 
too unconscious 
to swallow. 

1 — 

Prandy tu’o table- 
spoonfuls, in coffee 
F.lx tablespoonfuls. 

Allowed to run in at 
blood-heat as in 6. 

7. To kill thread 
worms. 

Infusion of quassia 
chips, or a strong 
solution of salt in 
water. I'or a child 
half a pint. 

As In 1 (a). 


To administer an enema. The enema u first prepared 
and the temperature taken with a bath thermometer. The I 
enema is injected at 99° F., and therefore should be about | 
105® in the jug to allow for cooling, the smaller the bulk of i 
fluid the more important this is. The bed is prepared by 
placing a mackintosh and clean towel beneath the buttocks 
of the patient. The patient is placed on the left side and 
the buttocks brought to the edge of tli*^ bed. Stimulants 
should be handy a.s occasionally the patient faints, though 
this is very rare. The syringe is then filled till all air is 
excluded, as it is important not to inject air. In the case 
of the Higginson’s syringe this is best done by placing both 
nub in tho fluid and squeezing the ball until no more 
bubbles appear. The nozzle is then softened in hot water, 
lubricated with vaseline, and gently inserted. Tho fluid 
to be injected is generally put into a bowl and cither tho 
right amount only put in or the numbt'f of squeezes of the 
ball of the 8;^inge counted. Each squeeze may be con- 
sidered to inject two iablespoonfuls, and a pint contains 
forty tablespoonfuls. A douche can, raised two feet from 
tho bed, may be used instead of a lligginson, and for self- 
administration is better. If on enema' is to bo retained it 
must bo given more slowly than when it is not, but in any 
case there should be a slight pause between each squeeze of 
the syringe. By pressing the buttocks together with a 
cloth and by letting the patient lie still with a low pillow 
or none so that the buttocks are rather above the level of 
the head, enemata can often bo retained which arc otherwise 
rejected. 


^ With regard to the preparation of tho enemata theinselvoa 
directions for peptonising milk are given under milk, whibt 
io make stoich mucilage tho following directions may be 
useful :--Work up two teaspoonfuls of starch into r)P8te wit! 
a little cold water and then add half a pint of boiling watei 
and sto. Next, to judge the quantity of an aperient enerai 
iuitablo for different ages, a rough guide is to allow Iwt 
tablespoonfuls for each year of life up to twenty years 
J«utrient enemata should, however, not exceed eigh 
tablespoonfuls, or rejection generally follows. Sujvpr.si 
made of gelatine or cacao butter, which melts & 
contain nutiient material or drugs 


EKTEBIO rEVBB. See Tyfhoid I'eter. 

BRTEBITIS. See Diarrhasa. 

EPIDEMIC DISEASES are such as attack a large pro- 
portion of the population at about the same time. Such 
diseases are generally due to a germ. The causes at work 
to render so many people susceptible, who at other times 
are not so, are various. Climatic conditions are the chief 
of these causes, as is shown by most of the common fevers 
being prevalent at a particular time of year. Though 
whether the changes of the season exalt tho vii^enoe of the 

§ erm or depress tho resistance of the population is not yet 
etermined. The effect of season on epidemics is w^ 
shown in scarlet fever, the prevalence oi which steadily 
rises from October to the end of December and then 
suddenly diminishes, although tho olimatio conditions of 
the end of December and the beginning of January cannot 
be said to be strikingly different. Again, the closely allied 
German measles is dormant all the autumn whilst scarlet fever 
is common, and fully active from April to the end of June, 
when scarlet fever is comparatively rare. English measla 
again is common iu the spring and autumn and compara- 
tively rare between whiles. Most epidemics are more 
common in tho tropics than in the colder regions, but scarlet 
fever is very rare in India and never reaches ^idemio form, 
though on the same latitude in the Western Hemisphere it 
is generally epidemic. disease w'hich is epidemic in 
certain months or in certain years is prevented from dying 
out by the occurrence between whiles of a few isolat^ cases 
here and there. The disease during this time is said to bo 
** endemic.” When, on the other hand, the epidemic is so 
great thrt practically no one escapes, ns in certain outbreaks 
of influenza, tho disease is said to be “ pandemic.” ^ Epi- 
demics not due to a germ may be due to some poison in tne 
food suppl3% like the outbreak of arsenical poisoning duo to 
bad beer that occurred in 1901. Again, epidemics of 
nei vniis disorder break out from time to time as tho result of 
hysb'rical mimkry. Tho classical example of this is tha 
pandemic chorea of the middle ages, when epidemics charac- 
terised by great excitement, gesticulation and dancing, 
broke out several times under the influenco of religious 
fervour. Tho fainting of nearly fifty your .. girls in a oollcgo 
c}!.q>el, the ventilation of which was no different from that 
on any other day, is an exanq)lo of hysterical mimicry that 
occurred in the experience of the writer. [Refer to Fevers.} 
EPIGASTRIUM is the central part of the upper pwtion 
of the abdomen, [See Ahdomcn.} 

EPIGLOTTIS is the lid of gristle that guards the entrance 
to tho larynx or upper end of the wind- pipe. In swallowing 
tlx' larynx is drawn forwards and upwards and the epiglottU 
shut down over the glottis or aperture that the lanmx 
presents; food is thus directed backwards into tlie gullet 
and is prevented from falling into the wind-pipe. 

EPILEPSY is a dkordcr choracteri.'ied by fits in which the 
sufferer is unconscious and may also be convulsed. In 
minor epilepsy or ” petit raal,” there is a lapse of conscious- 
ness for a few minutes, in which unconscious acts may bd 
performed but in which the sufferer does not usuaUy fall, 
in major epilepsy or ” ^rand mal,” the unconsciousness is 
aeconipani^ by convxdsions and by falling, hence the name, 
falHnj^ sickness. Jacksonian Epilepsy is a disease in the 
motor area of the bruin which produces convulsions without 
loss of consciousness, and is distinct from true epilepsy in 
which no disease of the brain con be detecto<l after death 
with any of our present methods of examination. The 
causes of epilepsy arc heredity, chronic alcoholism in the 
parents. sypliilU, alcohol, or blows on the head. The agt* of 
onset is usually under fifteen, but mav bo delayed to sixty. 
The syvii^oms of a fit differ in the eJifferent stages. A fit 
j may bo divided into the onset, tho rigid stage, the convul- 
sive stage, and the stage of recovery. At the onset there 
is in many cases a warning sensation, the durat ion of which 
is often long enough to enable the p»tient to lie down, but in 
other cases the patient is struck down unconscious without 
the least warning and may fall in the tire or drown in his bath. 
The nature of the eensation is mast frequently giddiness or 
an unpleasant sensation in th-^ stomach, but noises in the 
ears, flashes of light and other halluciniilions occur, and the 
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patient may throw np an arm and ory out, or nm baokwarda, 
or apin round. The ri^d stage begins by the patient falling 
with every muscle strained, hence breathing is impeded ana 
the face turns blue. This stage which lasts only a few 
seconds passes into the convulsive stage, in which the joints 
are alternately bent and straightened, and the tongue thrust 
out and in, whilst the mouth is alternately opened and shut, 
with the result that the tongue is often bitten. The water 
and less often the motions also are passed in this stage. 
The convulsion rarely lasts more than two minutes. When 
it ceases the stage of recovery begins, in which the return of 
consciousness occurs gradually and only after some time ; 
not infrequently a second fit follows the first before recovery 
has occurred, and a series of fits may occur which ultimately 
endanger life. After the fit, and also instead of a fit, the 
patient may be seized with tcmxjorary insanity, in which ho 
commit a crime. 

The treatment during the fit is to prevent the convulsion 
injuring the patient. There is no fear at this stage of his 
injuring other people. The clothing should be loosened, the 
head, arms and legs pressed fii*mly against the ground, and a 
Cork, tooth brush handle or pebble wrapped in a handkerchief 
be placed between the teeth to guard the tongue. Between 
the fits, treatment is directed to the reduction of their 
frequency. Cure, unfortunately, is practically out of the 
question. Attention to the bowels, abstinence from alcohol, 
a quiet life out of doors such as the occupation of gardener 
affords, is the treatment required. Lack of self-control 
being a prominent feature in epileptics, the discipline should 
be strict from an early age, and attendance at a well- 
disciplined school is desirable, though, of course, competitive 
examinations are unsuitable. Groat care must be taken 
that the epileptic does not ascend heights, bend over a fire, 
or otherwise expose himself to a sudden fall in a dangerous 
place, and he should always have companions round him. 
The frequency of the fits can generally be reduced by 
bromide given in sufficient doses under medical supervision, 
but this treatment often reduces the patient to a drowsy 
state with defective memory, and produces a skin eruption 
on the face, so that if the fits oceur only once in six months, 
it is better to have the disease than the remedy. For the 
imbecility, which often accompanies epilepsy, little can bo 
done except perhaps in institutions devoted to the purpose. 
Mental power is not always afTected, and in certain cases 
amounts to genius, thus both Julius Caesar and Napoleon 
were epileptics. 

EPSOM SALTS. See Constipation. 

ERUCTATIONS are small quantities of stomach contents, 
either fluid or gaseous, that rise into the mouth. [See 
IndigesilonJ] 

ERYSIPELAS, or “ St. Anthony’s Fire,” is a spreedirg 
inflammation of the skin due to a germ, the streptococcus 
erysipelaiis. This germ lives outside the body in dirt and 
gains entrance through a wound or even a mere scratch, if 
contaminated by dirt. The disease also spreads readily by 
Mtual contact with infected clothes or patients. The 
incubation period is one to four days. The symptoms ore 
a sudden rise of temperature to 104® with shivering and often 
vomiting, and shortly afterwards the redness of the skin is 
visible. The region attacked is most often around a wound 
or on the face. The red area is remarkable for its w'cll 
defined margin and raised edge. Blisters frequently fonn 
on It and there is usually sufficient swelling on the face to 
prevent the eye being opened, and if the throat be attacked, 
suffocation may occur from the swelling. The temperature 
r^aiM high four or five days and then falls suddenly. 
The redn^ of the skin fades in the course of a week or two 
and 18 followed by peeling. If the inflammation spread 
to the d^per tissues, matter forms. In spite of the short- 
neu of the illness, the effect on the generiul health is severe 
and delirium is common. The treatment is to isolate the 
patient and give a purge followed by quinine and iron three 
tmes a day. The diet should be Ught and nourishing and 
given every two hours by day. For the thirst, water but 
not milk mav be allowed between whiles. Brandy will be 
paired in the severer cases. The inflamed skin should be 
dusted with flour or borio acid powder and be covered with 


cotton wool If matter forms, prompt surgical treatment 
is required. The case should bo in medical hands from the 
onset if possible. 

ERYTHEMA is any abnormal redness of the skin which 
disappears on pressure. It is due to dilatation of the 
capillary blood-vessels from one of many causes, e.g., 
irritation by heat, cold, light, chemical irritants, blows, and 
the presence in the blood that supplies the skin of some 
poison such as that of scarlet fever, rheumatic fever, etc. 
Sunburn and scarlet fever have been confused at times. 
[See Scarlet Fever, Sun Burn,] 

ETHER. See Anassthetics, 

ETHYL CHLORIDE is a colourless liquid which 
evaporates so rapidly when sprayed on the skin that it 
freezes it. It has been used to numb the skin before 
minor surgical operations for a long time. Recently it 
has been administered like chloroform to produce general 
anaesthesia with very good results. Consciousness is lost 
very rapidly, without any preliminary struggling, and the 
after effects are so soon over that the patient can walk 
homo a short time after taking it. 

EUCALYPTUS OIL is useful for inhalation in catarrh of 
the nose or bronchi. It is mildly antiseptic, and as an 
ointment is largely used in treating burns. It has bcco 
widely recommended os a “ cure ” for scarlet fever and for 
influenza, but experience has shown this to bo false. 

EUSTACHIAN TUBE. See Deafness, Ear. 

Ex5rETI 0N is the process of separation from the blood 
and the expulsion of waste products from the body. In 
secretion, on the other hand, the substance formed is used up 
within the body. The chief excretions are urine, sweat, and 
carbon dioxide, which are discharged by the kiilney.skin, and 
lungs resj)ectively. The excretions also include the colouring 
matter of the bile, which is formed from worn-out blood 
corpuscles and is discharged in the motions and also in the 
urine. Deficient excretion is a serious matter. Death 
results within ten days if urine cannot escape from either 
kidney; and bad health ending in gout, skin eruptions and 
defective mental power results from chronic defects in 
excretion. The skin and bowels should be kept active if 
the maximum health is to bo maintained. Excretion is 
promoted by dia])horetioB, diuretics and purgatives. If the 
skin is active, the kidneys usually excrete less, and I’tcs 
versa, whilst by promoting wateiy motions from the bowel 
some excretion can be obtained so as to reheve if necessary 
the work thrown on skin and kidneys. Tlie term 
” excreta” is popularly used to include the ffcces. The 
normal fseccs, however, are not a waste product dis- 
charged from the blood, but ore merely those jiortions of 
the food which have not been absorbed. They are 
j coloured, however, by bile pigment, which is the only 
' portion of the fieces that is a true excretion. 

EXERCISE is essential to the full vigour of mind and 
body. It promotes the circulation, stimulates digestion, 
ensures healthy sleep, and by making the skin active relieves 
the kidneys from overwoi'k. Exercise of the mind and 
body together in the open air is the best form obtainable ; 
that is to say, horse-exercise, foot-ball, and the like are 
better than dancing, and dancing better than dumb-bells 
and Indian clubs. Exercise as tar as possible should be 
taken daily ; too often in business life no exercise for five 
or six days alternates with a football match or long cycle 
ride, whereas a walk or cycle ride should form part of each 
day’s work, either in going to or coming from the office, 
whilst the ^mnasium, swimming bath and riding school 
should be borne in mind of an evening. In childhood, 
exercise should be of short duration and freoucntly repeated. 
In later boyhood, training for sports must be wateb^ with 
care, as rapid growth often makes great calls on the 
strength at this time. In middle age the more active 
sports and gymnastic feats of youth should give place to 
tnose forms of exercise like golf, or country walks, in which 
there is little call for sudden spurts. This is owing to the 
fact that the strain thrown on the heart and Mteries during 
any sudden exertion is great, and in middle life the arteries 
are often older than the muscles and unequal to the strain the 
latter cs^n cause them. In convalescence exeroise should 
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be resumed gradually, sitting up in bed must precede sitting 
in a chair, and carriage exercise is often necessary before 
much walking can be undertaken. 

EXHAUSTION demands rest, especially sleep, and not 
alcohol or other stimulants nor a large meaL At the end of 
a long day on the mountains it is mu^ better to take a little 
soup and to turn in early and eat a hearty breakfast next 
morning than to eat a big dinner, which the stomach is too 
exhausted to deal with and to awake next morning, if not 
before, with a bad attack of indigestion. 

EXPECTORANTS are remedies which promote the 
secretion of the air passages and aid its expulsion. Expecto- 
rants fall into two j^oups, (1) those which loosen a cough by 
liquefying the secretion and (2) those which do not alter the 
character of the secretion but which stimulate cough. At 
the onset of bronchitis the secretion is scanty and tenacious, 
and though the irritable state of the bronchi causes frequent 
cough, there is really very little material to ^ expeUed. 
If then, an expectorant belonging to group (2) is given, the 
painful useless cough will be increased, but if one from 
group (I) is given the secretion will bo liquefied, cough made 
easy and much relief obtained. Later in the attack of 
bronchitis the sccre/lon becomes copious, and further 
increase is undesirable, whilst remedn^s which stimulate 
cough and promote expectoration do good. Hence group 
(2) is used at this stage. Group (1) includes ipecacuanha, 
spirits of sweet nitre, citrate, and acetate of potash ; group 
(2) includes ammonia, ether, and senega. 

EXTRACTS are mode by steeping the raw material in 
water, spirit, ether or other solvent until the active principle 
has been dissolved out and then in filtering and evai)orating 
down the fluid thus obtained. In some cases the evaporation 
is continued until a solid residue is obtained, in others a 
liquid extract of known strength is produced. 

EXTRAVASATION is the escape of a fluid from the 
vessels which naturally contain it into the surrounding 
tissuc.s. When a blow is given with a blunt instrument, 
the smaller blood vessels beneath the skin arc ruptured, 
and blood is then extravasated into the surrounding 
parts, hence the colour of a bruise or black eye. Rupture 
of the bladder cau.^es extravasation of urine.. 

ETE is the organ of vision placed in a socket in the skull 
known as the orbit. Between the orbit and the eye is a 
padding of fat and certain muscles for the movement of the 
eye and the raising of the eycUd- The eye communicates 
with the brain by the optic nerve which passes through an 
aperture in the bony wall of the orbit behind the eye. The 
blood supply to the eye consists of the ophthalmic artery 
and veins. These vessels also pass from within the skuU 
through apertures in the bony wall of the orbit to the eye. 
The eye consists of a transparent coat in front known as 
the cornea and of a tough opaque coat behind, the white 
of the eye or sclerotic. Dividing the eye into an anterior 
and a posterior chamber and attached just at the junction 
of Ao cornea and sclerotic is the crystalline lens, which 
is a transparent double convex lens, that focusses light on 
to the back of the eye. Within the sclerotic ore two inner 
coats, kno^ respectively as the choroid and the retina. 
The choroid contains hlood-vossols and is black so that 
•*^7 li^t that reaches it is not reflected. The retina con- 
tains the sensory organs which communicate with the optic 
nerve. The space between the lens and the cornea, known 
as the anterior chamber, contains a watery fluid, the aqueous 
tho space between the lens and the retina is 
filled with a transparent jelly known as the vitreous, which 
pves the eye its shape and elastic oonsistenoy. In 
front of the lens is a circular muscular membrane — the 
ins or coloured part of the eye—presenting in its centre 
a circular hole — the pupil — which looks black because the 
mtenor of the eye is visible through it. To keep the 
*>®5oming opaque by dust settling on it, it is 
cw^ually washed by the tears and by the eyelids, which 
few seconds and thus polish the cornea, 
vision IS effected by the following series of stops ; 

lhe'aaL!S,J2‘^??®A ^ passing through the cornea, 
crystallino lens and tlie vitreous, 
m anally is thrown on the retina, where it forms an 


Inverted picture of the object from which it came. Tbs 
retina is stimulated by the light, and its different parts 
sre stimulated differently by the different parts of the 
picture which is focussed on it. Such differences are 
transferred, not as light, but as nerve impulses along the 
optic nerve to that part of the brain which is concerned 
with vision, and although the picture on the retina is 
inverted, the mental impression produced is erect. 

In focussing lig^t the cornea is the most powerful agent. 
I'ho use of the lens is to enable objects at different distances 
to be accurately focussed. Such focussing in the camera 
is done by altering the distance between the lens and the 

C late without changing the lens. In the eye the distance 
etween the lens and wie plate (retina) is constant and the 
lens is altered in shape instead. The nearer an object 
the more convex the lens has to be. Such alteration is 
effected by a ring of little muscles placed round the edge 
of the lens, and the process is termed “ accommodation.” 
Accommodation for objects nearer to the eye than ten 
inchos is effected with difficulty. The iris or coloured 
part of the eye regulates the size of the hole in its centre 
through which light is admitted, and corresponds to the 
diaphragm of optical instruments. In strong^ light the 
iris contracts the pupil and shuts off hght and vice versa in 
faint light; and in looking at a near object it also shuts off 
all light except that near the centre of the pupil, the 
purpose of which is to produce a more sharply focussed 
image on the retina. It is thus clear that the eye is an 
optical instrument very similar in principle to optical 
instruments of human invention, though infinitely more 
perfect in its power of rapid adaptation. The health of 
the eye is ofUm maintained when the general health is 
much disturbed; there are, however, many abnomol 
conditions of the eye, the chief of which we will now briefly 
describe. 

Any foreign bodg in the eye is best dealt with by closix^ 
both eyes and rubbing the normal one, a flow of tears is 
thus induced, which often dislodges the foreign body. 
If this fails, the lower lid should be drawn down, and if the 
body can bo seen, it should be touched with the tip of a 
clean handkerchief or piece of blotting paper. Eversion 
of the upper lid, that is turning it up to expose the inner 
surface, requires practice and is ik.*u not attempted. 
Splinters of iron, grit, etc., embedded in the cornea, should 
not be touched till a doctor is obtained, but a drop of 
castor oil should be applied to the inside of the lower eyelid 
drawn down for the purpose, and the affected eye should 
be bandaged up to prevent the sufferer doing damage by 
rubbing it, and in children ihe hands should be secured 
also. Lime in the eye is best treated by dropping in castor 
oil or weak vinegar and water. Water alone is had treat- 
ment. Ulcer of the cornea is common, due either to injury 
or to constitutional causes. In healing, ulcers leave an 
opacity on the cornea, which often takes years to clear up. 
By perseverance, however, much can be done. Special 
spectacles are generally required. The treatment from 
tne first must be in medical hands. 

The membrane which lines the inner side of the eye-lids 
and connects them with the eye is the conjunctiva, inflam- 
mation of which is conjunctivitis. Of this there are mnuy 
forms, e.g. (1) simple, (2) purulent, and (3) gran^ar. 
(1) The simple form is set up by many causes, such as a 
foreign body in the eye, a chill, etc. The S 3 rmptoms pro- 
duced arc smarting in the eye as though something was in 
it, pain on looking at the light, discharge which gums the 
lids together during the night, whilst the eye itself is blood- 
shot. The treatment is to syringe the eye twice daily with 
warm boric lotion and to smear the margin of the licw with 
cold oroam, the eyes should be protected from strong light, 
and in the severer cases small pads of lint or linen sotSLed 
in iced water should be applied freaucntly, whilst ail rubbing 
with the finprs should be carefully avoided. (2) “Puru- 
lent ophthalmia,*’ or the ophthalmia of the new-born 
infant, causes many oases of blindness amon^t the poor. 
In such oases conjunctivitis begins within five da;|^ of 
birth. The symptoms are great swelling of the eyeuda, a 
mattery discharge and burning pain ; the cornea may bo 
destroyed by ulceration and blindnets result. Until tho 
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1 be that for simple con- 
r die svrmglng should be hourly and 
neater oar* to bum all linen soiled by the discharge. 
(S) Granular Ophthalmia, or conjunctivitis, is the eye- 
trouble that is so apt to break out in epidemic form" in 
institutions, especially in such as are Crowded with the 
onildren of the working-classes. The affection is very 
chronic. It may be recognised on drawing down the 
lower lid, when instead of the normaL smooth surface 
a number of little raised bodies the sire of a pin's head are 
seen. These bodies scratch the cornea and produce ulcera- 
tion and much irritation in it. The discharge from the 
eye8> like that in gonorrhoeal ophthalmia, is high ly contagious. 

treatment is strict isolation and protection from the 
light until the doctor's arrival. 

Iritis is inflammation of the iris or coloured part of tho 
we. Tho chief causes are rheumatism and syphilis. 
There is pain, dimness of vision, the iris becomes mud- 
coloured and the eye blood-shot. The affection can thus 
be readily mistaken for conjunctivitis if tho iris itself be not 
carefully looked at. Tho tieatment is to protect Iho eyes 
from the light and send for a doctor. Optic neuritis or 
inflammation of the optic nerve, retinitis or inflammation 
of the retina and choroiditis or iriilainmation of choroid 
also occur and produce blindness, pai tially or wholly, either 
for the time or permanently. [Cataract, Squint, Blindness, 
Astigmatism are discussed under their respective heads, 
and long and short sight under Svjht.l 

EYE-LIDS are folds of skin for protecting tlio eye. 
They are lined with a vascular membrane, tho conjunctiva, 
inflammation of which is conjunctivitis [see the last article.] 
An abscess round the root of an eyo-lash is a stye. This 
is best treated by bathing it with hot water till it bursts 
and by attention to the gonernl health. The eyelid contains 
a gland which secretes a lubricating fltiid. If the mouth 
of the gland becomes blocked the secretion which is still 
produced cannot escape and being pent up forma a cyst 
or swelling containing fluid, known os a meibomian cyst. 

A stye is most common in the upper lid and a meibo- { 
mian cyst in the lower lid. The cyst requires an incision i 
by a surgeon. A wart at the inner corner of tho eye may ; 
be the beginning of rodent ulcer. [Refer to RoderU Ulcer, > 
Tears.] 

FACE-ACHE. See Teeth. 


FACE-BURNINQ, A symptom of indigestion, which | 
if allowed to continue for fioir.o time may give rise to ] 
acne rosacea. [See Indigestion and Acne Rosacea.] j 

FiECES are tho evacuations from tho bowel. [See ; 
3Jotio7is.] j 

FAINGHNG is duo to a deficient bl(<o<l sn| ply to the j 
brain usually caused by a temporary weakness of the j 
heart’s action. The causes are sudden emotion, impure j 
air, want of food, loss of blood, disease of the heart, the | 
early stages of pregnancy and tho time of qnickening. ! 
The symptoms are too well known to need description. 
The duration of tho attack is usually short, but it may 
last longer and in rare cases end in death. The treatmetU 
foe a faint should bo loosening the clothing, giving fresh air, 
putting the head down and the feet up, and applying 
smelling salts and wet handkerchiefs or eau de Cologne 
to the face ; stimulants are rarely necessary. 

FAITH in a remedy often has a remarkable effect. 

A hypodermio injection of water will frequently induce 
sleep if the patient thh\ks morphia is being given oven 
when the patient is by no means hystoricaL Bread pills 
have also been often known to prmuce purging. Many 
other examples are on record. Tho phenomenon is allied ! 
most likely to hypnotism. It is probably one factor in 
success of homcDOpatbic remedies in which the doses 
of the drugs given are infinitesimally small. 

FABOY. Sec Glanders. 


FASTXH0 in the literal sense of total abstinence from 
lo^ is rax^y wise. Regularity in the time and amount 
dt oar meals is always to bo aimed at. Tlie occasional 
exclusion of butcher’s moat or other article of diet is no 
doubt harmless, and positively beneficial to those who 
habitually over-eat or shirk exercise. On the whole, 


however, in youth plenty of food and plepty of exercise 
are much better than little exercise w'ith correspondingly 
little food. In middle life, when the exercise taken* is ofum 
reduced, tho diet is unforiuhatel^ often inoreosed, and it 
is at this time that partial fasting is likely to bo wise. 
Total fasting, even with a free supply of water, usually 
proves fatal in twenty days, though the time may bs 
prolonged in certain cases to forty days. 

FAT. See Food. FATNESS. See Ohesity. 

FATIGUE. See Exercise, Exhaustion, Debility. 

FAVUS or Scaldheod Is a disease of tho scalp rare in 
England but common in Scotland and Normandy. Yellow 
cup-shapod mosses form on tho scalp and tho hair falls out. 
A mousy odour is usually present The cause is the 
Achorion Schonicinii, a fungus. Tho treatment is removal 
cf tho crusts with a linseed poultice tho surface of which 
is smeared with oliva oil, shaving tho scalp or cutting all 
the hair short and the repeated application of white pre- 
cipitate and sulphur ointment mixed together in equal 
parts. 

FEAR produces well marked effects on the body aa 
];j»!lor, tremor, swcatiiig and diarrhiva testify. In those 
V. ith unstable nervous systems a fright may induce St. 
Vitus’ Dance or epilepsy or hyKtcria. lu the inaiiagement 
of the nursery and the schoolroom those facts require to 
be borne in mind. 

I FEBRICULA denotes a fcvcridi atlaek of shoit duration 
I and unknown cause. The patient should be confined to 
bod on a light diet wlulst the temperature is raised, and 
' tho case watched to see if further symptoms will develop. 
FEBRIFUGE is a remedy for relieving fever. Some 
febrifuges act by incrensing tho heat lost by the body, e.g. 
cold baths ; others, known ns antipyretics, act by 
diminishing tho amount of beat produced, c.g. quinine and 
antir>yrine. [Refer to Fever, Fever Drinks, ana*/>rtfy«.] 
FEEDING BOTTLES should bo boat-shaped and without 
india-rubber tubing, as it is essential that they should be 
kept scrupulously clean. [See Infants.] 

FEES. Sco Doctor. 

FEET, CARE OP. I’he feet nr^ often (roublcsome, 
owiug to ill-fitting boots. Corns, bunions, hammer toe, 
and many other morbid conditions ii.ro the result. A boot 
need not bo square toed, but the inner border should bo 
straight. The boot in common u.se thrusts the big toe 
towards the centre of the foot, which tends to produce 
bunion at the root of the big toe, and hammer toe in tho 
one next it. In the same way the pressure to which tho 
other toe.s are subjected produces a hard corn on the little 
toe and soft corns between tho other toes. The boot 
should be long enough to enable tho toes to lie flrxt, and the 
heel should not be so high that the weight is thrown on 
to the front of tho foot. The present fashion of allowing 
children to wear sandals is doubtless good, but it must 
bo followed up by suitable boots, or by the time ntiddlo 
ago is reached, when the increa.sing weight of the body 
demands good feet, it will be found, when it is too late, 
that the feet arc hopelessly crippled. 

Sweating feet aic a frequent source of trouble. In such 
a case the feet should be w^ashod in soap and water evci^ 
ni"ht and then soaked in a saturated solution of horio 
acid. In tho daytime boric acid should bo sprinkled 
inside tho stockings, and a cork sock placed inside the 
boot. The cork should bo cleansed with bt>ric acid solution 
every few days. 

Sora feet niay be duo to sweating or to stockings that 
nro darned. Tor a walking tour good stockings are as 
important ns good hoots. Sore feet should be treated 
every night witli boric ointment or benzoated lard, to 
citlier of wdiich ten graims of salie 3 'lic acid to tho ounce 
may be added. 

Cold feet require thi''k stockings and boots that are not 
tight ; tho general health should receive attention. Equal 
parts of camphor liniment and eoap liniment may be 
rubbed into tho feet night and morning. If cold feet 
cause sleeplessness, bod socks should be worn. [Refer to 
Blister, Bunion, Chilblain, Corn, Flat foot, Hoomer 
Toe.] 
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VKSKBHTATIOR b ohcmloal action induced by the » 
presence of a ferment The ferment is a body which 
remains intact and apparently unchanged yet capable of 
producing eheznioal action in a suitamo medium for an 
indefinite period* provided the temperature be suitable 
and the products of the chemical action be removed. The 
ferments are divided into organised and unorganised 
ferments. The former are living plants like yeast or certain 
bacteria* the latter are chemical bodies. The distinction 
Is* however* artificial, as the yeast and other organised 
ferments only act by producing a chemical or unorganised 
ferment. The more important varielies of fermen- 
tation include the change of sugar into alcohol and carbon j 
dioxide under the infiuenoe of the ferment yeast ; the forma- 
tion of vinegar from alcohol under the influence of the 
baoterinm aoeti; the formation of lactic acid from milk 
sugar bv the bacterium lactis, a process that occurs when- 
ever milk turns sour either before or after being swallowed 
All natural decomposition is the work of ferments, most 
of them being produced by various kinds of bacteria. 
The eating of food already decomp<wing or sour is a common 
cause of indigestion and diarrhrra, whilst in many fonns of 
indigestion food is fermented during its passage through I 
the stomach and intsetinrs and the gas and acids thus ! 
produced cause flatulence, heartburn, and other symptoms. | 
Fermentation is chocked by raiding or lowering the tempera- ; 
tore from that at which the process proceeds most actively ’ 
and can be prevented by boiling, a fact made use of in rtialiing ! 
jam. It is also checked by allowing the protliicts of f'*.-:Meu- j 
tation to accumulate, hence it is that alcohol and vinegar 
are preservatives. In wine for instance, sufiici»*nt sugar 
to make it taste sweet is only permanent if the percentage ; 
of alcohol be sufliciently high, and spirit is added to most 
of th<* sweet wines for this purpose. Fermentation is 
choc ked by oil antiseptics, e.g. carbolic, and the less poisem- 
ous of thf‘se are used in treating (Ia( uh nt d^'spepsia. llic y 
include creosote, 0 naphthol, sulpho-carbolates and bismuth 
salicylate. 

FERMENTED liquors. See JlrohoUnd Brer, jrinr,(tc. 

FETOR. See Disinfection, Breath Bad. j 


thio longest possible tune for incubation has elapsed. A day 
or two over this time is commonly taken as the c^uarantiue 
period. Thu qmraniirA period is the time during which 
on© exposed to infection must bo isolated before he can be 
said to be free of all risk of having the (Useose. For 
convenience of reference wo append a table of these times. 


Disease. 

Agemost likely 
to catch it. 

Incubation 

I^enod. 

Quarantine 

Peiiod. 

Chicken-Pox . . 

Childhood • . 

12-19 days . 

20 days 

Diphtheria . . 

2-15 years . . 

1-7 days, 
usually 2 . 

8 „ 

Influenza . . . 

All ages . . . 

2-6 dayn 

7 „ 

Measles . , . 

Childhood . . 

10-14 day.-* . 

10 „ 

Oerman Meafsles 

Youth . . . 

11-18 day.-i . 

-1 « 

Mumps. . . . 

Childhood . . j 

14-23 days . 

2i 

^mal! Pox . . 

All ages ... 

12 days . . 

16 „ 

iScarlct Fever 

6-10 years . . 

1-7 days, 




usually 3 . 

10 „ 

'lyphoid or 




Kuteric Fever 

Youne Adalto . 

5-21 days . 

— 

WLooping Cough 

j Childhood . . 

5-18 days . 

21 


'llic chief advances made in our knowledge of fever tlurii.g 
rci'L-L* times consist in the discover}' of (1) the actual g<Tma 
which cause them, (2) the way to treat them, (3) the p:»rt 
played by insects in the spread of infection. 

Wi!b regard to (1) we must admit mrr'h remuins to 
be done. to (2), we have loamt to feed foven* Instead 
of starving them. Formerly the patient was rftorved, 
bled, and purged with the object of leaving the fov»n- no 
tood to feed on. Now the patient’s strength is supported 
far as pop.'?iblo, to enable him to produce tlie natural 
antidutc.-i to the pois^jus fo ?ned by tlie germs attacking 
hl:a. Moreover we have obt.iined for one fever at least, 
cijditheria, an antitoxin Uiut has eonsidembly reducedl 
the pereontnr^ of f.Uul ca-cs. (S^e AKiito.riri) to (Jl) 
we wouM mention the rnlition of the mostjnito to the 
ppvcad of inui.iria and of eh‘piiantia.sifi, the part played by 
Gies in spn'adinci enteric fever in the PouLli .\frlcan 'A ar. 
an J the t.'Ct.-c fly in producing the “sleeping sickTies-a.*' 


FEVER is a term used to descriljc a group of symptoms 
of which a rise of the temperature above norm.al always 
one. The other symptoms most often present are a rise 
of the pulse rate, a rise of the respiration rate, loss of 
appetite with coated tongue and diminish(»d tiigeslivo 
power* scantiness of the urine wiiich is often aI.-»o high 
coloured, languor, lieadnche and ticliriiim. 

Tlie cause of fever is the invjision of the body by grrm. 
This multiplies and produces poi.'^ons known as toxin.s. 
These toxins are different for different germs. Hence 
each germ produces minor variations in the symptoms 
above mentioned. In addition* certain symptoms are also 
produced which arc peculiar to each. Of the^ee the different 
varieties of rash are a good example. By means of the 
symptoms peculiar to each germ, we ar^ oble to recognise 
the different species of fever. Tliose sptfcies always breed 
true ; a case of small pox gives rise to other cases of 
small pox but never to moa‘'des or chicken pox. At the 
present day so far as is known they never arise dr nmv, 
but always from a pre-exir,ting c:usc of tlie dis«‘aso* although 
the connection may be difiieult to trace. 'Ibis h* due to 
the fact that iufce.tion cun be carried in the case of most 
fevers by clothing, air, water or milk. By infection we 
niean the germs in nn active state. If these have the power 
of living outside the body infection can be can ie<l to a great 
dMt>auce ; if not then actual contact of the healthy with 
the sick is necessary to spread the disease. In the former 
case the foyer used to Iw called infectious, in the batter 
case contagious* but this distinction Ls dying out. 

Germs do not cause symptoms dii'pctly the body is 
attacked, because it is the f o,\ins, not the germs themselvoe, 
which produce the symptoms. To form a «uftici«‘nt dose 
of toxin takes time. This time during which tlie di?»'ase 
aevclops bcfoi-e the onset of symptoms is tlie 

r The length of tAis period varies within certain 
BnoJi 1 fevor. Exposure to infeotion tlius leaves it 
Wertam whether the fever been oc ught or not, until 


The prevention of fever still remaiei one of the trr*‘at 
problrma of the day. We have two courses open • eiibcr 
to render the germ extinct, or to so alter the const net ’.on 
i of those exposetl to attack that the germ is hariules- to t hem. 
j VVh<‘ther to adopt the former or the latter method, or a 
I combination of the two, dejK-nds on the fever iftitli which 
! wc have to deal. We attempt to banish the germ (li by 
! the Isolation of infected casi>3, (2) by the di'^infeetion of 
infected bouses and clothing. In cert.'iin ccase** isolation 
may servo the purpose; thtw rabies has be«»n stamped 
, out in England by muzzling all dogs for two year.- and 
quarantining all imported ones. In other ca^es isolation 
j comes too late to he effective ; in whooping-ccmjjh. foi 
! instance, a case is infectious a fortnight beforf' it can be 
recognised and isolated. In such cases our tnily ch incc 
of sui'cesa is to «o alter the con.’^titution of tho.«:e exposed thal 
the germ lieconica innocuous. 

Tills can be attempted in two ways: (1) by spanic;» m 
effort to improve the genei al health ; (2) by imlucini: a mil< 
or modified form of the fever. Ilic adult of to-day i 
robrnst health Is infected with great difijruTy by mos 
germs. On the other hand, the less healthy indi'’ulna 
I be his resistauee low'cred by drink, poverty, overwork c 
; what not, is infected far more n'adiiy. If then wc ca 
: si'cure for the nuiRsos temperance, aamf;iry dwcllinsrs. wi^ 
factory regulations and a knowledge of the laws of in ‘Prl 
we .shall go far to stamp out many of the fever *. Ah .ui 
, in England pligue, cholera, and typhus have : typh'>i 
. is going. Phthisis .still stand.s out defiant. To .i:t‘ r.;t't r 
annihilate this by isolation in .'Sanatoria of the inf(Tte 
ca-scK, and bv the disinfection of iTifc-'t'Nl houses is pitit 
: Hundreds of cases will escape dettretion uijt!l tl’.e !stc 
i stage.s, and these must alwavs keep the infivtiou nmongs 
I 09. It must be attacked cJiicfly by Hanitarv dw;>II;ngi 
I with u:oro space and air, bv more wh.olcsoir.o fo.xl and los 
i “tlidiik.” 

• There are certain fevers, however, whioh ih- hc.althics 
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at the present day cannot resist if they are exposed to 
infection. Influenza and Small Pox are two such fevers. 
Against the former we have no means of protection ; against 
the latter we have in vaccination an effective weapon. 
We want inoculations, corresponding to vaccination, in 
the case of certain other fevers. Inoculation against 
typhoid was a failure in the late war, but improved methods 
may yet succeed. Inoculation against cholera and snake- 
bite are both practised in India. For protection against 
inflnenza this method can never be useful because an attack 
inflnenza provides immunity for so brief a time. It 
can only be usefol in such dweases os small pox or typhoid, 
in which one attack is rarely followed by a second, even 
in the course of a long life with frequent exposure to 
infeotion. [Refer to Disinfection, Sick Boom, and the in- 
dividual fevers.] 

FEVER DRINKS. Suitable drinks are described under 
the following heads: — Aerated Waters, Apple Water, Black 
Currant Water, Claret, Imperial Drink, Lemonade, Tama- 
rind Water and Toast Water. 

FILTERS in domestic use are not so useful as the public 
think and are often actually causes of disease. Many of 
those in use do not stop the passage of germs although 
they may stop the eg^s of intestinaT worms. Many stop 
some of the germs, which then flourish in the substance of 
the Alter and infect all subsequent water that passes througli. 
Hence purifleation^of the water by boiling, although more 
expensive, is a much safer method. Among the more 
reliable filters are the Pastcur-Chambcrland and the 
Berkefcld. In the Pasteur-Chamberland filter the water 
passes through a thick wailed unglazod earthenware tube, 
which stops germs. It baa been recommended to clean this 
by brushing the outside with a stiff brush ; as, however, the 
germs are not only outside but probably also distributed 
through the substance of the porcelain, to be thoroughly 
cleansed it should bo boiled or a new tube substituted. 
FINGERS. DEAD. B ti/nauds Disease. 

FIRST AID. Under this heading we propose to give 
A few directions for the manngem(mt of the commoner . 
emergencies. In this subject a few practical lessons are j 
worfh much theory, but a few wonls for purposes of \ 
reference may nevertheless be of service. The subjects i 
to which we shall refer are : — Ambulances, bandaging, 
removal of clothing from injured limbs, fractures, dis- 
lo(\ation3, sprains, fits, drowning, suffocation, and bleeding. 
Burns, poisons, sunstroke and injuries to the eye or 
ear will be found under their respective heads. 

AM BULANCES have often to bo obtained or improvised 
for the removal of the injured- In the large towns the 
pf)l ice undertake this duty in the case of accidents, and the 
Metropolitan Asylums Board supply ambulances both 
w'ithin and without the metrof)olitan area for the removal 
of fever cases at a moderate charge. Hand ambulances may 
also be obtained from the St. John’s Ambulance Association, 
St. John’s Gate, ClcrkenwclJ. Occasions, however, must 
often arise when an ambulance has to be coastructed on the 
spot. A hurdle or shutter can be used as a stretcher and 
a coat(T’8 barrow is also convenient. Two poles and two 
coats may be used as a stretcher by turning the sleeves of 
the coats inside out and running a pole through the two 
sleeves on one side when the two coats are placed wdth the \ 
lower margin of each in contact. The pole will then tra- j 
verse the left sleeve of one coat and the right sleeve of the 
other. The two sleeves on the other side receive the other 
pole in the same way and the coats are then buttoned up, 
the row of buttons coming in a straight line, midway 
between and parallel to the two poles. Another method 
is to make a lattice work of rope or belts between the two 
poles. Whatever method is used it is essential befoie 
placing the patient on the litter to test it first to make sure 
it will stand the necessary weight. In carrying the stretcher 
the two bearers should keep step but start with opposite 
feet, and the patient should travel feet foremost except in 
going upstairs or up a steep hilL 

BANDAGING. To loam to bandage, a few simple i 
Tactical lessons are requisite, such as the classes of the St. 1 
olm’s Ambulance Association afford. The two chief ! 


forms of bandage in use ore the trian|pilar bandage and i\i$ 
roller bandage. A large handkerchief with two oppo8it4» 
corners in contact forms a triangular bandage, whiob 
may be used in its triangular form as in making a slings 
or rolled up like a scarf to form a bandage for fixing a splint 
or covering a wound. 

To band^o an eye roll a handkerchief like a scarf, place 
the centre of the bandage over the eye, pass one end below 
the ear of the same side, pass the other end over the most 
prominent part of the forehead of the opposite side and tie 
the two enas firmly at the back of the bead. 

To bandage the scalp bring two opposite corners 
of a very large handkerchief in contact so as to make a 
triangle, place the triangle on the scalp with the apex 
behind, bring the other two angles round the forehead 
just above the brow till they meet behind, low down and 
covering the apex, tie them firmly and secure the apex to 
them with a pin. The triangular bandage recommended 
by the St. John’s Ambulance Association has a base four 
feet long and two sides of two feet ten inches each and on 
it are printed figures showing the way it may be applied. 
The roller bandage is the one chiefly used by medical men. 
It must be applied evenly and fimijiy without being tights 
or serious consequences may ensue. 

REMOVAL OF CLOTHING from injured Umba. 
Always slip out the sound arm first in taking off the coat, 
as it is then easy to slip the coivt off the injured arm. 
Trousers may often be drawn straight down after unbutton- 
in" as much as possible, but if a leg be broken or seriously 
injured it is much better to slit the trouser up along the 
seam. In putting clothing on, the injured limb is clothed 
first. 

FRAUFURES may be simple or compound. In the 
former the bone only is broken ; in the latter case the skin 
is broken, so that germs can reach the broken bone. Com- 
pound fractures must be fir**! treated os wounds (See 
Wounds), and then as in simple fractures temporary splint* 
ajiplied to prevent movement until the doctor oomns. 
In fractures of the thigh or leg, after the trousers and boot 
have been removed bv cutting them, the best splint to use 
is the sound leg. After placing a folded handkerchief 
between the knees and anotht^r bt‘tween the ankhss, the 
lijnbs may bo tied together by one handkerchief applied 
above and a second just l)elow the knees whilst a third is 
applied above the ankles. 

N.B. — A bandage must never be applied over the fracture 
itsHf, unless the skin is broken at this spot. 

Fracture at the middle of the upper arm is best treated 
by three slips of wood or stout cardboard scc.urwl above 
and below by handkerchiefs. The arm must then be placed 
in a sling with the hand well raist^d, anfl the patient will 
then de well to walk rather than ride to the doctor. Frao- 
ture at the ivrist requires a splint that passes from the root 
of the fingers to the elbow. The fingers can then l)ond 
comfortably over the edge of the splint, A second splint 
on the back of the hand and forearm is also desii^able. 

A piece of wood pa^ided with wool or flannel or several 
layers of stout cardboard may bo uwmJ and the splint* 
should bo secured by three handkerchiefs phveed round tha 
hand, just above the wrist and below the elbow. Th« 
arm is then placed in a sling. Fracture of one of the bone* 
in tho hand is best treated by placing a small door-handle, 
tennis or billiard ball in tho palm of the hand and bandaging 
the fingers over it. 

Fracture of tho collar hone is best treated by passing on* 
end of a duster or large handkerchief over the shoulder 
and under the arm and securing this end to the rest of the 
handkerchief with safety pins. A loop is thus formed, 
which encloses the shoultior. The other shoulder is treated 
■iroilarly. Each handkerchief thus presents a free end and 
these are now firmly knotted tog« t'lur over a third hand- 
kerchief which is foldcHl and placed in the small of the hook. 
Tho shoulders are thus drawn back os far os possible, and 
the arm of the injured side is then supported in a sling. 
Fracture of the faw requires two handkerchiefs, one passing 
from below tho chin to tho top of the head, where it i* 
firmly tied, and tho other from just above the obin to low 
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dbwn at the back of the head where it is tied and the two 
handkerohiohi should then be tied together. 

DISLOCATION is the displaoement ot one of the bones 
that forms a joint, a condition which involves the tearing of 
one or m(»ro of the ligaments that keep the bones in position. 
Pain, deformity and impaired movement result and con* 
tinae as a rule until the dislocation is reduced, though rarely 
the displaced bone has been known to hollow out for itseu 
a new socket and produce a joint in its new situation, 
▼he joints most liable to dislocation are the jaw, finger and 
snoulder ; the knee, be it noted, is very rarely dislocated, 
and when popularly said to be *' put out '* either the joint 
is damaged internally or the knee cap is broken. The 
jaw is often dislocate in yawning too widely, when the 
sufferer finds he cannot close his mouth. Dislocation 
generally occurs on one side only. The treatment, after 
protecting the ofMtrator’s thumbs by wrapping them up well 
tn handkerchiefs, is to pn^ss on the bac k teeth of each side 
firmly with the thumbs whilst the fingers arc placed outside 
the mouth, and below the jaw, and the chin pressed well 
upwards by them. The finger when dislocated may be 
treated by a steady pull so mode as to tend to straighten 
the finger. • 

N.B. — Dislocation of the thumb, shoulder and other joints 
should not be treated beyond placing the aflccted limb in 
a sling until the doctor comes. 

SPRAINS are the ill effects pre.scnted by tendons and 
I’gamenrs, which have unde? gone a strain. The best 
I eatment is almoluto rest at first and cold. The latter is 
usually applied by bandages (-oakfsi in some evaporating 
lotion such as plain waUT, eau dc Cologne, or methylat<‘d 
spirit and liquor ammonii acetatw of each an ounce, and 
water six ounces, so that the whole makc.s eight ounces. 

FITS, using the t<inn in the broad sense to include loss 
of (•o?j*<(MousMrNs frnFii any altnnmj-tl c.tu.so. n'quin* “first 
•id.” The first point to observe is wh(!ther there are 
convulsions or not. If conviilsions are present, loosen the 
clothing, hold the f>atient firmly down by pressing on the 
limbs and forehead, and not on the clicst or stomach, and 
place some hard b<dy between the teeth to guard tha 
tongue from being l itten. In childhood, repeated con* 
vulsions may be relieved by an enema, by some grey 
powilcr on the tongue and by a mustard or a simple hot bath, 
if cuiivul.sioii> are ahseiil, the loss of consciousness may 
l>o due to fainting, to apoplexy, to alcohol or other poison, or 
to fracture of the skull. The circumstances of the case 
and the odour of the breath may help in d(»ciding if poison i 
or drink is the cause ; examination may show breeding 
from the nose, mouth or ear, which would point to fractured 
skull ; in apoplexy the patient is usually a middle-aged, 
w'cll-aourished man, the face is usually flushed, the uncon- 
sciousness prolonged, the breathing snoring in choracjtcr, 
and the onset sudden ; in fainting the patient is usually 
a young girl, the face is pale, the breathing quiet and 
shallow, and consciousness is usually soon regained. 

Having ascertained the above pointa, if the oaae be 
regarded aa a fainting fit, make sure that loss of blood is 
cot the cause, os a burst varicose vein in the leg is not rare, I 
and^ much bleeding may occur under a skirt btdore it is 
noticed. The treatment for a faint should be loosening 
the clothing, giving fresh air, putting the head down and 
the feet up and apjplyiiig smelling salts and wet handker- 
chiefs or eau de CoiogiK* to the face; stimulants are rarely 
necessary. In fainting due to loss of blood, the latter 
Jthould be treated first! In apujjlcxy and fractured shdi, 
ft ia very important to withhold all stimulants, which 
unfortunately are usually immediately given ; the head 
■should be wcll^ raised, and the patient turned on the side 
M breathing is then leas laboured. In unconsciousness 
due to poisoning by alcohol or otherwise tln» patient should 
be roused if possible and an emt*tio then given, hot water 
And mustard being the besL Artificial respiration may 
*Hould bo taken to keep the patient 

cause death after two minotee' 
iim* ^ retained for a much longer 

one apparently drowned may be clutched from 
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the jaws of death by persevering iroatment of the right 
kind. The Royal Humane Society have issued 
valuable instructions which may often be seen at nverside 
resorte. The instructions may be summed up by saving, 
first, clear the air passages; secondly, perform artifioi^ 
respiration ; thirdly, restore the warmth of the body whilst 
medical aid, blankets, and dry clothes are sent for. 

The air passages are best cleared by turning the patient 
over on hu face with one arm under his forehead and 
compressing the lower part of the cheat- The patient 
should then bo turned on his back, a rolled-up coat placed 
under his shoulders and the tongue drawn well forward, 
and if necessary held in a handkerchief by an assi.stant. 
The braces or stays are then loosened and aitificial 
respiration begun. The method usually adopted is that 
of Sylvester. 

The operator stands at the head of his patient, graspa 
both arms just below the elbow and draws them up above 
the head, when he pulls on them, aa this often stimulates 
inspiration. Tl«e arms are kept in this position while one, 
two are counted. The arms are next grasped just below 
the elbow, and tiien carried d avm against the sides of tht 
chest and flnnly pressed togetlier. The chest is thus com- 
pressed and the air cxyielled. One, two is again counted 
and air then drawn into the lungs, by drawing the arms 
op over the head as btforc. 

The method is a simple but fatiguing one, and it may 
' be necessary to continue it without interruption for two 
hours. Meanwhile, if assistance can obtained, the 
' circulation should be stimulated by briskly rubbing the 
legs. As soon as natural brt'athing begins it may be 
discontinued, and treatment then directed to promoting 
warmth. Hot blankets, dry clothes and hot lx>ttles or 
bricks wrapped in flannel to the feet are required, hot 
; coffee or brandy are given as soon as the patient can swallow 
, or, if he e.annol, these should be given /.s an enema. Later 
j on injuries due to the patient having struck i^ainst piles 
or rocks may require attention, and pneumouia has to b« 
feared. 

SHFFOC.ITION, from various causes, may require the 
same method of artificial respiration, followed by warmth 
and stimulants, as in the case of Drmcning (which see). 

H.-FM0RRH.A(1E OR LOSS OF BI ^OD may be from 
an artery, a vein or a capillary. In arteries the blood 
flow.s from the heart and e^scapes from a wound in a bright 
scarlet intermittent stream ; in veins the blood flows to 
the heart and escaptrs in a dark continuous stream ; in 
capillaries the blood is flowing from arteries to veins and 
e8caj)es as a steady oozing. Owing to these facts it is 
widely taught that arterial haemorrhage should be arrested 
by compression of the wounded artery at a spot nearer 
the heart, whilst venous haemorrhage should bo treated 
by pressure over the vein further from the heart than tho 
wound. The writer has seen so many amateur attempts 
at this method sent to the casualtv room, which have 
been complete failures, that he rwommends pressure in all 
oases to be applied to the wound itself whenever f> 088 ible. 
The limb should always be raised, and all tight clothing, 
garters, bandages and the like between the wound and the 
body removed. A firm pad can always be improvised 
by placing a smooth pebble or cork in a clean handkerchiel 
and 'olding it up. The {>ad may then be secured in poeitioo 
by a second handkerchief folded like a scart While the 
pad is being prepared, the bleeding may be eontroUoil by 
pressure with the fingers. If pressure on the wound 
itself fails to arrest hermorrhage, as happens at times, 
additional pressure may bo applied — nearer to the heart 
i than the womui for arterial h:rmorrhag»\ and furth^'r from 
the heart for venous hamiorrhage. Wounds in the palm 
ore liest treated by placing the poil in the closed fist, then 
binding up the fist firmly, and finally bending the elbow 
and securing the hand to the npfH'r arm. 

When tho wound is t<x> extensive tc apply pres.sure to 
■ it, and arterial ha'morrhage is prest'nt, a Unirniquei impro* 
j vised os follows should lie applieii higher up the limb. A 
; pod mode as above is plaooii over the main artery and 
i secured in position by a handkerchief folded into a scarf and 
i firmly tied. The size of this pad should be abont that of holt 
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ft teanis ball aad the round side b© next tho skin- A stick 
is tbcii^ inacrtcd beneath the handkerchief on the opposite 
side to the pad, or it may be included in the knot of the 
bandage. By twisting the stick round and round the 
biuadage is steadily tightened until hscraorrhage is arrested, 
wtien the stick must be prevented from unwinding by 
a bandage at each end. 

In capillary oozing, the application of nn astringent as 
well as ot pressure ia useful. The best is HUjuan ual extract 
or adrenalin, or hamainolis, sold also under the name 
baseline; perchloride of iron and alum should be avoided, 
if possible, as they make tho wound very slow in healing. 
Warm applications promote hremorrhage, but ice or very 
hot applications check it and may be of soi vice. Cobwchs 
check capillary oozing, but are a bad application because 
of the dirt and germs they introduce. 

Bleeding may occur from a site to which pressure cannot 
be applied, e.g., the nose, lungs, stomach, rectum, bladder, 
or womb. The treatment for these must be considered 
separately : — 

Nose Bleeding. Do not lt:in forv/arJ with t’.o hea l 
over a basin, but snuff up coli water and then lean 
back. The collar should be lotxMjnsd and cohl may be 
applied to the back of tlic neck, as in the old fa diioned 
method of putting a large key down the back. In severe 
cases a doctor will be required, to plug the nose witli gau^e 
soaked in hamamelis or adrenalin. 

Blood SprrriNa may be profuse in consumption and 
other conditions. The treatment ia complete rest in 
bed, talking in a wliinpcr only, a litUo ice Uj suck and a 
sponge bag conmining ice may l>c placed over the heart. 
Coughing should be checli;cd as much as possible, and when 
the doctor comes, he will probably inject morijbia for this 
reason. No stimulants slioulJ l>e given, 

VOMITING BU)OD may be duo to blood that has come 
from the nose or the lungs, and been swallowed, tuit 
1/ not it is due to bleeding from tlic stomacli and may be 
very severe. The patient sliould then IfC kept lying still, 
a little ice, but very little, should bo given him to suck, 
and CO medicine given by the moutli, as anything which , 
may cause vomiting will increase the bleeding. The doctor j 
will probably inject adrenalin under the skin, as this will ' 
circulate in the blo«>d and contract up the moutlis of the 
bleeding ve!?scls in the stomach. ; 

Stomach, Bectcji, etc. lu ca.sea of bleeding frotn.the : 
etcmach, rc'’iuni, bladder, or womb, the patient rffould ! 
be kept lying fu/vp. until the doctor arrives. ; 

FISH. See I’o'.:/. ^ ^ ■ 

FISSURE of the anus is a crack in it, difficult to heal, i 
generally caused by piles. Tlic syniptoms caused are l 
great pain on passing a motion and for an hour afterwards. 1 
The treatment is best in metlical hands. ; 

FISTULA, literally a pipe or flute, in a canal with rigid ’ 
walls, opening at one end into a l)o!I(»w visens, whilht the ’ 
other end is either blind or ojums < n to the snrfaco of ■ 
the body; it is caused by disease and diucharges slime 'T ; 
matter. Such a condition is nio:t often found near the \ 
anus or in the lower bowel The trrotmeut Is surgical | 
FITS. See Ajpflexy^ CcmvulaionSf Ejnkpsy^ Fainting, | 
First Aid, Hysteria, 

FLAT FOOT or Splay Foot is duo to tho normal arch ! 
of the foot giving way so that the inner bf>rdcr of the toot ’ 
cornea in contact wnth the ground and much pain with | 
ft clumsy gait results. In the normal foot, the weight is j 
borne by the heel, the outer border of the foot, and the toes • 
and ball of the big too, whilst the inner border is not in * 
contact with the ground and bears no pre:xsurc. The : 
normal condition of the nrehea of the foot is maintained j 
by the muscles of tho calf, and tho muscles and ligamente i 
oi the foot. All conditions, which debilitate these, pre- , 
dispose to flat foot. The chief of these is prolonged stand- j 
iog. Hence policemen, shop assistants and laundry women | 
are specially prone to suffer. Other causes of flat foot j 
inoluae those, which displace the normal position of the 
foot, saeb as high-heeled boots and knock-knee. In tl o | 
lattOT the feet are separated, and tho soles turned outwards, j 
•nd the weight thrust on to the inner border of the foot 
instead ci too outer border. Tho treatment in most coses 
is to wear low-heeled, broad-toed boots, to reduce the 
•mount of standing, and to increase tho amouiit of ozerciss 
suited to strengthen the calf muscles. Qolog upstairs on 


tip-toe, dancing, sklppiog, ancl cycling are such exeraisaa. 
If this fails, rest in bed for a week should be tiled, and 
above treatment resumed, and if accessary special 
boots or an operation may be resorted to under medical 
advice. 

FLATULENCE is due to an excessive formation of gas 
in the stomach and intestines. It is mainly produced by 
yeasts and bacteria, which either live normally in the 
intestine or have been introduced in the food, but is partly 
due to swallowed air. As a certain amount of gas formation 
is a nonnaJ port of digestion, it is not surprising that 
indigestion is often accompanied by an excessive production 
of gas. The chief causes are constipation and certain articles 
of diet, e.g. new bread, pastry, an excess of sugar, thick 
foup and p.artiallv fermented alcoholic liquors, but in the 
course of typhoid fever, peritonitis and certain forms of 
hysteria, nn acute flatulent distension sometimes occurs, 
which cannot be thus explained. The treatment in most 
cases consists in taking a purge combined with one of tho 
carminatives recommended below, and in restricting tho 
dint bj’ excluding the articles named above. Carmina- 
lives are remedies which expel wind, the most nncful of 
I '.vliich are peppermint water, spirits of eami»hor, sal volatile 
j and cajnput oil, and in severe coset of flatulent distention 
j the best is a turf>ent-ino enema, [liefer to Enemata,] 
i FOSIENTATIOS is best made as follows. Lint or clean 
I flannel ia soaked in boric lotion (a saturated solution of 
i boric acid in water), or in carbolic lotion (I in 40), either of 
I which are boiling. Tho lint is then wrung out ouite dry, 
i This can only be none by placing the lint folded u}> in a 
• wringer — a clean towel serves very well — and then forcibly 
wringing the towel and tho enclosed lint until no more fluid 
can bo expre^ssed. As this should bo done quickly, before tie 
liut has time to get cold, it is desirable for two pe(q)le to 
w')rk tog4*ther, one nf each end of {be towel Ine lint is 
rlien applied to the afleeted part and immcdiutely covered 
by oiDkin or mackinta-h ro cut tluit it overlaps tho lint 
completely. It is a common mistake to cut the oilskin 
too small, and this spoils the fomentation, as it is our purpose 
to shut in the warmth and moisture of the lint completely, 
or evaporation will occur and cold instead of warmth 
result. The oilskin Is then covered with a pod of w ool nr 
tow and a bandage applied lightly. Instead of the anti- 
septic fomentation above mentiom d, which is the customary 
treatment for a suppurating wound or whitlow, fomenta- 
tions are often uses! instead of poulticcstoapply to unbroken 
skin, and may have belladonna, laudanum, or turpentino 
sprinkled on them just before they are wrung dry. Tho 
two former net as pain soothers, the last ns a counter-irritant. 
The term fomentation always refers to a h(4 application. 
It is, then-fore, a mistake to talk of “hot fomentations’* 
ns though they had to be dlstinpiished from cold ones. 

FOOD is compose* I of five clas-vrs of food stuff, viz., 
proteid, fat, carbohvflrate, water and salts. The proteid 
class includes lean meat, tho gluten of brcwl, the legumin 
of peas, and v/hite of egg; tho fats include batter, 
cream and oil ; the carbohydrates include sugar and starch 
(tho latl-er is the chief ingredient of bread, notatoes and 
rice); salts include in addition to tol4e salt or sodium 
chloride, phosj.hates and er.rbonate«H, but not 8u!f)hatc8. 
Submitted to ultimate nnalysis protcid ia found to consist 
of carbon, hydrogen, oxygen, nitrogen, siflphur, and lo 
some coses of phosphoru-j; bd nud i arl.oliydrnlt s to co/i- 
sist in diil'Tent proportions of caf}>on, hydrogen and 
oxygen only. Hence proteirls are tlic only nitrogenous 
foo<£i. It was formerly taught that nitrogenous fooils 
were flesh formers and the fat.s and carbohy<lrat4»« wens 
heat producers, but this view is obsolete. In round number 
it is found that fi.OOO grains of ccirbon and ^mns of 
nitrogen are required per diem, to maintain the nealth of 
a man of Rrerag<^ weight doing aver ;go work. 

These amoiintH are obtainable by a great variety of 
different diets, but unicy.s a certain quantity of bwid rich io 
protcid be taken, a great excoes of carbon mast be taken 
to obtain tho rcqninite nitrogen. For in.staiice, two {>oonds 
cf bread and thif equarters of a pound of lean mo»t provide 
the necessary amount of carbon and mtro;5rn, whuroaa n 
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ditttttiy of bread alone neceseltale^ four pounds of bread 
adaj being eaten. This gives the 300 grains of nitrogen 
Wit an excess of carbon to the extent of 4,000 grains. A 
dietuy in the same way. limited to lean meat necessitates 
SIX pounds being eaten daay. This gives the carbon 
neoessary with an excess of nitrogen amounting to 1,000 
prai^ It is oW then a mixed meat and vegetable diet 
u TOe mttt suitable. This is so not only because the 
molasioD ID the dietary of an excess of nitre^en or carbon 
** 7*!^**^^ this excess has to be got rid of, 

ana the body may fail to do this. TIjo excess of nitrogen 
cause gout, and an excess of carbon may l>e stored as fat. 

A GOOD DIET. In selecting a diet we have to consider 
n^ best to combi no palatability, efficiency and ecoumny. 
With reaard to economy, the cost of the nitrogenous foods'is 
much higher thim the fats or carbohydrates. Nitrogen 
is much cheaper in the form of dritxi peas or beans, and of 
eggs and checac, than in the form of hsU. hesh or fowl 
The cost of vegetable oils is far less tlian of animal fats. 
With regard to efficiency, the cheaper foods above mentioned 
are equal to the dcai-er, provided they can be digested. 
Unfortunately, peas, cheese and olive-oil are not eo easily 
digested as good meat and good butter. IJcnce thosi: 
engaged in sodeniory rXscupations do wisely to rely on 
meat and butter, and to leave chocao and* peas in any 
quantity for the use of the labouring man, erv^aged in 
healthy outdoor work. Muscular work r(H.iuiree much 
more food than mental work, and fortunately carries with 
it an inorcawKi appetite and greater digestive power. The 
popular belief that I'lsh b good for the brain b merely an 
expression of the need for ea.«tily digested food in Uie case 
of the brain worker. The diet should include raw fruit, 
the vegetable acids of which arc good for the health. 
Greens nro also dchimbl because the grtM n colouring 
matter contains iron, wliicli is required to make bloo,b 
whilst the remainder forms an indigestible residue that 
prevents constipation by stimulating the mteatiual move- 
ments. 

In childhood the (hfsire fur p<ig:ir and the loat’jing for 
fat is to be respevO’d, but (i'.y t>r..;ar y.lici;!;! be eaten at 
meals, and never between tiiciii. U'ho colouring used 
must be of a harmless material. [See .<’oj?/ccti-iier .«]. 

INVALID DIETARY includes especially the following 
articles on which detailed infonnation may bo required: — 
meat extracts, meat juices, milk, cjisciii, gelatine, eges, 
peptoniaed foods, mnlt and farinaceous food, cjwily digei,tcd 
lonus of fat and refreshing beverages. 

(1) dSeat Juices and Extracts. Wo must carefully 
distinguish the ** meat extract,” like l.tcef tea, from the 
“ meat juice,” like raw meat juice, 'i lie iormer stimulates 
the appetite but contains far less uourisJinicnt than its 
appearance suggests. The meat juico cu the other hand 
contauiB much nourishment in au uneoagulated and there- 
fore digestible state. Whenever possible both beef tea 
and raw meat juice should bo homo mode and prepared 
only a few hours before use. The i-ceipos wiU bo found 
imdcr Ihe separate heads. But when such preparation 
ts not ptwsiblo, the tinned extracts and jaicc ,3 will be found 
most valuable, provided care be taktm in the choice of a 
brand, os adulteration with blood and other undeeirable 
bodies bos been detected in certain cases. The reliable 
cxtrwte include Liebig, Bovril, Armour’s Extract 
and Brand s Essence amongst ethers. The meat juices 
are prepared by forcing out the juice from inside th^ 
moat libres m great presses and tlion couccutrating this bv 
evaporating do\ui in vacuo at a low temjicrature so as to 
avoid the coagulation that heat would cause. Examples 
^cntfaeT^^ F<pareU l.y lirunj. Armour Imd 

‘’-f ■>«> well boras, but 

woairJfn mvaluablo m invalid dkt^ though it often 
clijTi^tiblo. The subjci't is 
^*osiSu” ingredients, 

a aolnku 7 ®xlir^ted on Ui© largo scido and sold as 

• «>liiMo oono^tratwl looj. whloh it oetteinl, V Twl 
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may be used to advantage to enrich a fluid diet. Casotn 
is prepared in different ways by various makers and sold 
unto such names os Casumen, Eucasin, Protene, Flasmon. 
With the addition of e^, protene is also made op into 
material like bread, whicn is used as a starch-free substitute 
tar bread in diabetes and obesity. Casein combined with 
glyccro-phospbateA is a valuable uouriahment, sold under 
the name sav.atojcn. 

(3) Odatine, though not itself nourishing, makes the 
other food taken more so, and is of undoubted value 
iu the sick room, as a ^eat variety of jellies can be made 
and many forms of food may be given in it. [See Jelly.] 

(4) Eggs beaten up raw are readily digest^ and most 
nourishing. Lightly cooked th^ ore suitable to con- 
valescence in most cases. The white of the egg dissolved in 
water is al^ largely usoiL [See Albumen fl'oler.] 

(6) Peptonis^ Foods are foods digested artificially, 
and used to reduce the work of the digestive or|ptns. They 
are often of great use for short periods, but their prolonged 
use results in the loss of digestive power from lack of 
exercise. Of the many forms on the market Somatoae is 
the one chiefly used at present. This consists of albumoses 
and is in the form of a powder that dissolves in water, 
milk, ete., and may be adaed to liquid food or to nutrient 
cnornata, [To peptonise milk or other food see Peptonised 
Toed.] 

(G) JfaJt and Farinaceous Foods. [See Infants.] Fari- 
nHc;e'.>*i3 5 )addings axe often uj -d too fnvly in sivk cocking ; 
l ive, un}(‘.‘-s neii cooke<l, cornflour, arrowroot and thf‘ like 
.ore not very digfcstil>!e and ofU*n cause flatulence, Kupk;*, 
to;isl, or othcT material of a hard, dry, and brittle 
nature is often better, as thorough roast ication tb<m 
brings the saliva into pi. vy. Malt extracts provide sugar 
in a p.irtialjy digested form that is often useful Honey 
also provides pr^ig'v^ted sugar lli.'it been digestH by 
the bees, but this with many invalids, though 

it should bo borne in mind during convalescence. 

(7) Fat i> b.'st given as milk. frr.<]i cream and good butter. 
Amonpit tbc other ways in whi' b i d may be given, cod 
liver oil is the chief, and this may bo emulsified to advantage 
or given with malt extract. T' - use of the mineraJ oils 
has bf'cn tried, but it has been proved *hat they are not 
absorbed into the system. 

(5) Refreshing Uevernges are rf much importanoe; 
lemonade, imperial drink, neratevi water, and block currant 
water are the chief. [Refer to Cookery.] 

The following tables ma^* be of service, though the dietary 
for fiui h disciiec^ as require .special care will bo found under 
the names of each. 


Suited to Invalids. 1 

1 

Suited to the Healthy only. 

Whiling. 

Oily e.g.. 

TjirboU 

Kdn;. 

Sole. 

Mackerel, 

I’lalctt. 

Herring, 

( tvJ. 

Eel. 

r.'ttsh HadJiKk. 

Preserved I’Lsh, e.g. smoked 

I- lounder. 

haddock. 

are more dige-UMe 

Pbh caUiu whole, e.g,, while 

when boiled lhau v.hcii tried. 

bait. 

Oy>tcra, 

Cr.;V), lL.l..-;tcr and .diril fic-h. 


1 other than oysters. 

Fowl (wing and breast cnlv). 

i rc'r!|:'g. 

rueasant (not high). 


Tigeon. 

j 


Mutton, 

Beef. 

, Lamb. 

I Fried bacon, 

I Stewed Tiipe. 


Tork. 

Veal. 

Vcnlfioa. 
l‘rf-Hcrvc.1 incit, 
SuuAigo. 
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Baited to Invalids. 

Suited to the Healthy only. 

Junket. 

Cheese. 

Grapes tree from akin and 
pips. 

Bananas. 

The juice only of oniuge, 
lemon and currants. 

Baked apples without core or 
peel. 

Rhubarb. 

Cucumber. 

Melon. 

Stone Fruit. 

Gooseberry and Strawberry. 
Figs. 

Preserved Fruits. 

Nuts. 

1 

Boiled flourv potato. 

Spinach. 

Mashed, fried, baked, or new 
potato, greens other than 

1 B[>iiiach. 

Roots, e.g., carrot, tuniip, 
etc. 

1 

Beef-tea or Broth. 

Thin Soups, not highly spiced. 
Jelly. 

Well cooked farinaceous 
puddings. 

Custard. 

Raw or lightly cooked eggs. 

Highly eplced and Uiick 

1 soups. 

Sauces made with moltcJ 
blitter. 

Heavy puddings. 

i’astry. 

l‘>itters. 

Hard boiled eggs. 

FORENSIC MEDICINE is mcdii'inc in relation to law. 


It deals with such niatters as the detection of the cause 
of death in cases of alleged murder or suicide ; the duties 
of a medical witness, and the like. 

FRACTURE. See Broken Bones, First Aid, 

FRECKLES. See Complexion. 

FRIAR’S BALSAM, or compound tincture of benzoin, 
is a useful application to cute w hen clean, but ehould not 
be used when there is dirt in the wound. A teaspoonful 
of it to the pint of boiling water makes a useful inhalation 
for cold in the hc vl or on the chest 

FRICTION* Sec Massa'je. 

FRIEDRICHSHALL water contains sulphato and 
chloride of soda, and forms a useful, mild aperient ; 
a wineclTssful should bo taken before breakfast. 

FROST-BITE Even though the part appears lifeless, 
recovery can often <x;cur provided the temperature bo 
raised very gradually. The patient must not enter a warm 
room, and the affected part should be rubbe4, preferably 
with snow. When the part comes to life, inflammation 
should be expected, which may be treated with fomentations 
or by wrapping up the inflamed organ in wool. Tho 
avoidance of alcohol or hot drinks in tho early stage is 
also important. 

FRUIT. See Food. 

FUNCTIONAL DISEASE iiK-lmb s all disorders which are 
not accompanied by any cljang^* in the aiTected organ that 
can be detected either by the naked eye or the microscope. 
Of these diseases hysteria is the most comiiion. 

FURUNCLE is a boil [which see]. 

GALL BLADDER, a small bag attached to tho under 
surface of the h'ver and communicating with the bile ducts. 
It receives the bile and stores it until the digestive processes 
require it, when its muscular walls contract and clischargo 
the bilo into the small intestine. Though pr(J8ent in 
most vertebrates from fish upwards, it is absent in tho 
horse and the dc^cr. 

GALL STONES aro stones developed within tho gall 
bladder or the bile duets. There are two kind.s, red and 
white. The former arise from the bile, the latter from the 
walls of the gall bladder and ducts. The size varies from 
that of fine grit to that of a hen’s egg. S'o long as the stones 
remain In the gall bladder no symptoms may occur, us 
poat-mortems are constantly showing, but if a stone is 
forced down the bile duet acute pain, followed next day 
by jauodioe, results. pRefor to Cdic,^ 


GALVANISM. Soo EkdtricUy, 

GANGLION in physiology means a oollootion of nerm 
cells, but in surgciy it denotes a swelling due to the sheath 
of a tendon having been forced out into a little pouch. 
It is most often met with on the back of the wrist, 
where it forms a little swelling like a marble under the 
skin but elastic to the touch. Before surgery had become 
aseptic these were treated by smashing them with a blow 
from a book, but such treatment is now replaced by pricking 
them under strict aseptic conditions. Before this treat* 
ment is resorted tn wearing a disc of lead over them sewn 
into a wrist-band may be tried if desired. 

GANGRENE is the death of part of the body from any 
cau.se. Obstruction to the circulation or very severe 
infiammation are tho chief causes. If the obstruction bo 
arterial the limb is dry and shrivels into a mummified con- 
dition known as dry gangrene, but if the obstruction be in 
the veins, tho limb w engorged and active deoomp<x»ition 
results ; this is moist gangrene. The treatment adopted 
is usually amputation for above the gangrenous part, but 
at times the patient is not considered capable of standing 
such an operation. The gangrci^pus portion is then dried 
up as much as possible with zinc oxide and starch powder, 
and if there is much fa*tor ioiloform is used alsa The 
part is kept in wool. Nature at times succeeds in separat- 
ing the dead portion, but as a rule if the surgeon does not 
do tills, death occurs, though often not for two or threa 
months, especially in the dry form of gangrene. 

GARGLE is commonly thought to cleanse tho throait 
but in reality does not in most people got further back than 
the tonsils unless it is swallowed. Ino following may bo 
useful : — 

To clranse the tonsils : — 'nicarbonnto of soda, chlorate 
of pota-sli, borax of each half an ounce, white sii«?ar oao 
ounce. A teaspoonful of the powiler to be added to a 
tumbler of warm water ; or, Bicarbonate of soda a drachm 
and sixteen drachms of a solution of carbolic add of 
a strength of 1 tn 20, to be put in a pint measure and 
water added to the pint. 

To ad as an astrinffent : — .Mum half an ounce, watar 
one pint, or port wine or stewed tea. 

GASTRALGIA means neuralgia of tho stomach. Tb« 
treatment should be in medical hands. 

GASTRIC FEVER. Sim) Typhoid Fever. 

GASTRIC JUICE id tiic secretion of the glands in the 
stomach wall. It Is acid in reaction owing to the presencjo 
of hydrochloric acid and contains two ferments, pepsin 
and rennet, which act on lean meat and on milk respectively. 
The juice i-s germicidal and i.s only poured out when fo^ 
is tasted, smelt, eaten, or is introduf*ed into the stomach. 
Anxiety and other nerve disturbances prevent its formatiuu. 
Normally as much as seven quarts are secrctod daily. 

GAS POISONING kills by a.Hphyxia. Unconsciousno'>s 
i.s rapidly produced. [See Toisons.] 

GASTRITIS. See Stomach, Inflammatinn of. 

GELATINE, a useful ingredionb in sick diet. [Sec Foc t 
and Jidly.] 

GENTIAN is tho best of tho bitter drugs. Tho dose ( f 
tho compound infusion for the adult is one ounce. Takeu 
shortly before meals it stimulates digestion. 

GERMAN MEASLES. A disease distinct from English 
measles and affording no protection to an attac'k of Engli.-^h 
measles. Although tho symptoms ara very similar, 
tho attack is mildor. Young adults suffer from it more 
commonly than children. The patient himself is free c? 
infection three wcjcks from tho onset. There are no con»* 
plications ; recovery is certain ; tho after efftKrt on the 
general health is trifling. Treatment is tho samo as for 
a mild case of measles. [Refer to Fei^rs.] 

GERMS. See Bacteria. 

GESTATION. See Pregnancy, 

GIDDINESS. Dizziness, vertigo, are names for the sams 
symptoms which has many possible causes. Looking 
down from great heights and many other causes are 
familiar to all, but it must be borno in mind that gidcUDOtf 
may be a symptom of indisostion, antemia, Memt^re'* 
disease, or opilej^y (to all of ^ich refer). 
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on if a whisky to which oil of juniper if added. It 
ooatains 46 per cent, of alcohol The juniper makof it 
a diuretic. It is largely used by the public whenever any 
trouble with the urine occurs. This is a serious mistake, 
because juniper is irritating to the kidneys and so is alcohol. 
Diluted and sweetened it is known as ** Old Tom.** No 
improvement occurs by keeping. 

GINGER may be taken to relieve flatulence and 
ftimulate digestion. Doses : — powdered ginger, ten to 
twenty grains ; tincture of ginger, a half to one tcaspoon- 
£ul ; syrup of ginger, a half to one tcaspoonful. They 
should be taken in a little water. 

GLAND. The term is applied to two distinct groups of 
bodies — lymphatic glands and secreting glands. The 
glands in the neck so often enlarged in tuberculous childnm 
are the lymphatic glands. Lymphatic glands act as (liters 
to the Ivmph which passes through them by arresting the 
foreign botiies, including gonna, which tht^ lymph contuius. 
Normally the gland destroys any germs it arrests, but 
abnormally the latter succeed in destroying the gland. 

Secreting glamls, c.g., the liver or kidney, produce some 
fluid of a characttTwtic mature like bile, called the secretion, 
which is made use of elsewhere, or else an excretion, like 
urine and sweat, which is expelled without being used in 
the Ixxiy. Secretions are subdivided into external ones 
that are poured on to the surface <jf the skin or mucous 
membrane, c.g., oil of hair glands, or saliva, and 
internal ones that are absorbed into the circulatHni and 
used to alter the character of the blood, e.g., the thyroid 
secretion from the thyroid glnml in the neck. It has b**en 
shown of recent veal's that many glands formerly thought 
to pro^luce an cxWrnal secretion only f)r<sluee an internal 
secretion also. Thus the pancreas prtKluees an internal 
secretion the absence of which cau3e.s diabetes, the kidney 
one that effects nutrition, and the absence' of which cau.scs 
rapid wasting ; and it is possible that all glands may be i 
roved to have intermU secretions. Professor Starling 
as recently sluiwn that the intestinal juice besides cim- 
taining the body that digest-s cane sugar has a second body, 
entcrokinaso, wdiich is absorbed by the blood and on 


wash. In diabetes, where fugar is not allowed, glyoerinf 
is often used as a sweetening agent, but in taking j^ycerine, 
for a throat cough for instance, it is well to acidulate it with 
a little lemon juice or other acid to reduce the inten-se 
sweetness. As an aperient, glycerine given by the mouth 
has but little effect, but given as an enema, a couple of 
drachma excites an action of the bowels almost directlv. 

GODFREY'S CORDIAL. Sec Opium. 

GOITRE, or Derbyshire neck, so called from its frequent 
occurrence in Derbyshire, is a tumour of the 
caused by an overgrowth of the thyroid gland. In the 
common form no symptoms are produced other than 
jiressure effects due to the pressure of the tumour, but in 
exophthalmic goitre the secretion wdiieh the thyroid pours 
into the blood is of an abnorma' chara<^ter and protlucea 
! rapid pulse, prominence of the eye-balls, tremor and 
i nervoas excitability. Recovery occurs in the exophthal- 
■ mic form in the course of some months, but a quiet life 
I and medical supervision are refjuisite. [Refer to 

j Cretin.] 

1 GOLDEN OINTMENT contains two per cent, of yellow 
’ oxide of mercury in vaseline. It may be applied to 
indolent ulcers. 

GOULARD'S WATER, or lead lotion, is a soothing and 
astringent lotion, which may be applied to bruise.* or to 
wc-eping eczema. 

GOUT is a disorder in which the blood is laden with the 
soda salts of uric acid. The consequence is that deposita 
of urate of scsia are nf»t to occur wlierever the circuiation 
is feeble, anri iiifirimination is often stt up around these 
dcp<i?,its. The cai'srs of gout are over-eating, over-drinking, 
lead poi>oijiug and hereditary tendency. The disease is 
r.-vre before thirty and O'ceurs at an earlier age in the 
sufferers from le.^ }>oi.*oaing tljan in other coses. The 
symptoms of acute gout u.*ually begin in tlie night a.s intense 
pain in the big toe, which feels as though it w'erc in the grip 
of a vice. Ntxt morning the toe is hot, red, shining and 
very te.nder, whilst the whole foot is swollen. Other 
joints are often atUw-ked next day, CHpecially the lingers, 
wrists Rn<l knees, whilst the clb w is more often atlack^'d 


reaching the panerea.s stimulates it to ac,ti\ity. Eat<TO- 
kinase may thus be regarded as the internal secretion of 
the iutostinn! glands. The subject has a great practical 
bearing, jiartly becaiwo the defective action of one gland 
may be entirely due to the failure of a far distant one, to 
which treatment should be directed, and partly because 
these internal secretions can be L-ohited and iiH(‘d in the 
treatment of thu.se ca.se.s in which they are known to be 
defleient. 

GLANDERS OR FARCY, a dLsea.se of horses, often 
attacking also the grooms. The disease produces serious 
ulceration in the skin, uase, and jaws with a profuse yellow 
fetid disehargo. It is often fatal. 

GLAUBER^S SALTS are sulphate of soda, a useful 
aperielit, similar in action to Epsom salts, but less 
nauseous. The dose is a quarter to half an ounce dissolved 
in half a tumbler of water or peppermint w ater ; it should 
be taken before breakfast. 

GLAUCOMA is a serious disca.so of the eye, in wbidi 
there is an accumulation of fluid within thc Vyc-ball. the 
pressure of which produces blindness. It may b.ave 
a gradual or nn acute onset. In tue acute form the earlier 
symptoms of headache and vomiting often cause it to be 
mistaken for a bilious attack at fust. Medical aid is of 
the utmost importance. 

GLUTEN, the albumin of bread. [.S\‘o Bread.] 
GLYCERINE, obtained in the manufacture of soap, is 
used both externally and internally. It protects the skin 


for the relief of pain by applioation fo the skin m 
^ontationa w otherwise. InUrnally Rlyeerino is used 
f throat in the form of glycerine and lemon 

aoid * astringent is required os glycerine and tannic 

and a borax diluted seven times with water 

tlo tincture of myrria adde^ is a good mouth- 


in gout than in rhcurnati.mi. The ur .e either contains 
gravel or depo.sit.s a brick dust sediment when it gets cold. 
The attack u.sually la.st.9 ten day.s aixl n lapses arc common, 
but pain can bo relieved w ithin forty-eight hours by suitable 
treatment. After an attat'k the general health is often 
much improved. Before the attack a condition known 
os suppressed gout often exbt-, in which the system suffers 
from being fed by blocnl la<ien with uric acid and symptoms 
result, e.g., nervous depression or irritability, dyspepsia, 
p.ilpir.dions, bionchitis, and eczema. Suppressed gout 
al.*o is common in the girls of a family who come of a gouty 
KtfK'k, the sons more often presenting gout in the jointa. 
Repeated attacks of acute gout at steadily diminishing 
intervals often produce chrortic gnut in which the jointa 
are permanently defonm.ai and d**posits of urate of soda 
known popuhuiy os chalk stones, jtx'.rsist both round the 
jointa and in the ears. A sallow complexion, rigid arteries 
and impaire<l digestion usually accompany chronic gout, 
though the mental power may remain unimpairt'd. Apo- 
plexy is a common complication in these cases. 

The trcitment : — Those who come of a gouty stock can 
often ward off the disease by avoidance ot alcohol and of 
excessive meat eating and by leading an open air life with 
plenty of exv rcise. Men engagtal in the many trades 
entaiiing rxpiwure to lea I poisoning, must all l>e liable to 
gout so long lu this evil is not rtunedied. Thw-e who are 
suhjcv'ts of gout should eat buteher*s meat only once 
daily, and should take plenty of gre<‘n fooil ; potassium 
chloride may take the ]>lace in the aaltet lhu v>f the usual 
table salt, or soklium chloride. Such persoti.s should avoid 
rhubarb, lusparagus. pickles, smokfxl focvl*, port. -h-Try, 
and l)eer. If any alcohol is taken, whisky, claret and hock 
are the leaat harmful. .An attack of acute gout <ieti.ands 
absolute reat, .a milk did. loc.il applic.nlion.s to the affected 
joints and sjwcial gout riuxli' ine. The In'.st U>cal treatment 
is either hot .st»da baths or fot;e*ntations wrung out in strong 
Siilntioo of washing soda, but Indladonna and clycerini^ 
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opium, iodine iuid many other remedici are need. l*he 
best medicine in most oases is 

Two or three grains of calomel, followed by a black 
draught or seidlitz jiowder next morning, whilst citrato of 
potash one drachm, colchicum wine twenty drops, and 
chloroform water seven drachms, should be taken every 
iiour for six doses, and then every foinr liourj. 

On this treatment patients usually obtain sleep on tho 
second night, and obtain relief from acute pain by tho 
following day. Chronic gout may be improved by hot 
air baths applied to the affected joints followed by massage ; 
such a coarse of treatment is boat obtained at Bath or 
Buxton, though the Dowsing radient heat treatment, often 
obtainable near home, may be of great service. 

GRAFTING consists in supplying small pieces of skin 
from a healthy part and placing them on the surface of 
an open wound. Tho w'ound is then covered with a 
protective dressing, and in a few days some of the grafts 
grow and help to cover the raw surface with new skin. 

GRANULATIONS arc the new tUsnes formed on Iho 
surface of a wound prior to the ijkiu growing over it. [See 
Wounds.] 

GRAPE CURE is a mode of treatment now obsolete, 
in which grapes formed the chief article of diet, as much 
as eight pounds being taken daily. 'I’he teeth and digestion 
were often injured, but obesity and other dLsordeis arc 
■aid to have been improved by it. 

GRAVEL present in the urine when passed demands 
treatment, but if only present wlion the urine cools, and if 
it dissolves again on warming, the symptom is not serious. 
A cayenne pepper-like deposit of uiic acid is ct'ten passed 
in gout. Phosphates may be passed and make tho urino 
milky, a condition often popularly confused with sperma- 
torrhoea. Oxalat(‘s are also present at times as crystals 
in the urine. For these symptoms medical advice should 
be sought, or stone in the bladder or kidnty may result. 

GRAVES’ DISEASE or Exophtbahr* io Goitre. See 
Gostre. 

GREEN SICKNESS. See Aneemia. 

GREGORY’S POWDER is a most nauseous preparation 
ot rhubarb that should never be given now that so many 
more palatable and equally efBcaoious aperients for children 
arc obtainable. fPvcfer to Cons/tpat»'Vi.J 

GREY POWDER, chalk and mercury. A most valuah! * 
aperient especially for infants. Do-jc ; — One half to two 
grains, according to the age of the pnli< nt. 

GRIPES, See Cr^ic. 

GRIPPE is the French name for Influenza. 

GROWTH. The height of .an infant at birth is asually 
from 18 to 19 inches. At the end of the first year the aver- 
age height is 27 inches ; of the 8t*cond year, 30 inche«i ; 
of the third year 34 inches ; and at the end of the fourth 
year, twice the height at birth. After this an annual 
addition of rather more than two inches is normal until the 
age of fourteen when, in the case of boys, the growth 
becomes more rapid. Between sixteen and eighteen 
the rate of growth usually diminishes, and as a rule at 
eightesen the full stature is reached. In girls the increase 
in height after fourteen years is generally much less than 
in boys. 

An infant weighs aa a rule about 7 pounds at birth. By 
the end of the first week it ha.s recovered the weight IcFt 
during the fir.st three days of life. During tlic next five 
months it should gain on an average an ounce a day. Its 
weight at tho end of the first year is normally about 20 
fiounds, and at the end of the second year about 27 pounds. 
During tho next seven years the child usually gains only 
four pounds annually, but after ton years of ago the 
moreaso rises to eight pounds annually. 

In rickets the weight is often excessive and tho height 
below the average. In commencing phthisis there is often 
an arrest of growth and in fever a sudden increase of height. 
Bad sanitary conditions, want of light or food, indigestion, 
overwork and tobacco smoking all tend to stunt gfo^rth. 
GRUEL. See Arrowroot, 

GUAIAOUM is a drug now being largely used in the 
treivtuicqt of cltronic |oiot disposes. 


HAt 

GUARANA is a drug formcitrly thwoli Used to 
sick headache, but it has now been supplaifted by cltruKto 
of caffeine. 

GUINEA- WORM is prevalent on the West coast of Afrtoil« 
The adult worm lives beneath tho skin of the legs onrl feet 
of human beings, and gives rise to ulcers. The worisi 
discharges its eggs through the ulcer whenever it is brou^t 
in contact w'lth water, as it often is when its human host 
fords a stream or bathes. The eggs hatch and the young 
worms attack small watcr-fleas (Cyclops) in whiob they 
pass part of their life history. It is probable that the 
dir-case is conveyed to man by drinking water coutoiaing 
watcr-fleas or infected by them. Tho natives are clever at 
extracting the worms through the ulcer by winding up a few 
inches a day on a stick witliout breaking tho worm. Any 
attempt to pull the w’orm right out in the courao of a Urt 
I momenta fails, as tho worm breaks, and much irritaticn Jo 
I tho surrounding tissue results. Hence the native fashion 
I of extracting a few inches a day until all is removed. 

I GULLET is the food canal connecting tho throat to th« 

1 stomach. It has musoular walls which force tho food 
j tow.ards tho stomach ; hence swallowing is possible with 
! til.'' head below the stomach, ns in the case of a horse grazing. 

I The length of the gullet is nine inches and the distance from 
\ tho front teeth to the stomach fourteen inches. Obstruo* 

1 tion in the gullet may arise from the loi^lging of a fish-bemss, 
spasm due to hysttiia, or stricture duo to cauecr, ot 
aneurism of the aorta. 

GUMBOIL. An abscess between the gum .and tho jaw 
flue to a decayed tooth. It should be encouraged to burst 
intornaily by holding hot water in tho mouth and shouM 
bo lanced as soon as matter has formed. 

GUM, SPONGY, may be due to scurvy. The local treat- 
tm :it required is an astringent mouth wash such n.s tincftird 
of myrrh, half a drachm, in an ounce of wati'r, cr alum 
gargle. 

qUN-SHOT W0TJND3. See Wounds. 

GYMNASTICS. See 

HABIT-SPASM is a couJifion often mistaken for Nt* 
V'itiia’s Dance. The caiLs*^ i.s unknown, though npparentiy 
the frequent repetition of .some trick ends in its ix rformam.io 
involuntarily in many cases. 'I he .symptoms are rapid, 
involuntary* movement ; the samo movement is repeat^si 
often every few minutc.s. Jerking of tho he.sd or raising 
tho eye-brows are common forms. Rest, tonics and freeh 
air, gymnastics and avoidance of worry do goexi. 

HiEMOPHILIA. a condition in which there U a tendency 
to excessive bleeding from trilling injuries. Tho cause 
is a defective power of blood clotting, ha-morrhage 
fieing normally checked by clotting. The disease is 
hereditary, the sons of a family suffering, whilst the 
d.aughters, though prerinuting no symptoms, transmit th^i 
disease more often than the sons do. Chloride of calciiltn 
has been recommended. ^ 

HiEMORBHAGE. Foe First Aid. 

HAIR grows from a popilla at. the bottom of a pit in th< 
skin known as the hair follichv When the hair has rcacbcj 
a certain length it is Ctwt off and replaced by a new one 
fornipfl from the same papilla. Should the papilla atrophy, 
no more hairs can grow in that follicle. With advancing 
yo.irs or nrem.aturcly aa the result of inflammation sucli 
atrophy docs occur in a largo numlier of follicles and 
bahlness ro.suIt8 [See Baldness], Each hair is oiled by two 
oil glands w hich pour their secretion into the follicle ; hence 
pomatum and the like is uncalled for and the ooniplote 
removal of .'ll! grease by shampoo powders, containing 
caustic alkalis, is .also unnatural, and does harm if frooocntlf 
repeated, as it renders the hair brittle. Sponging tne haur 
daily with water only and then nibbing it thoroughly dry 
is firobably the best plan, and in the case of short hair does 
not take nn inconvenient time. The colouring matter of 
tho hair ia removed in advanced life by wandering cells 
which make their w.iy in from the skin, and the hsdr also 
contains some bubbles of air at this time. The two causes 
together produce the whiteness of tho hair. This change 
of colour may occur os the result of emotion within a fesr 
tours. Natural curling of thf half ii 4ilo to tjie follfolf 
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iuring a ivpiral form# ArtiBcial iiicthods are all mere or leas 
iiiiTroiul, aa they either dry the hair too much or drag on its 
rooto. .Singeing is of tfb real q6o whatever, [flefcr to 
Saldnesst Dandruff.] 

HAIR- DYES to turn grey hair dark are, as a rule, 
objectionable. They contain the salt of a metal, e.g. 
Iflad, silver, or bismuth, tlu*. sulphide of which is black. 
The necessary sulphur is either supplied by tho skin itself 
or is contained in the mixture. The dii^advant/ige is that 
the metal is apt to irritate tho skin, and may b(j absorbed i 
and poison the syaUmi. Cased of i'*ad poii'.uaing have i 
occurred in this way. ill.onuth is safer than other metals. 
To dye dark hair a goUlen coUmr p*. i oxide of bydi’Ogcn 
is tho chief d 3 ’e us( J. 

HALLUCINATION ia a mental im v.hivh haa no i 
corresponding object to cause it. Ualiu* iuaiioua occur 
in many mental conditions of which dciinum tremens is 
the best known. In this condition, rats, coins, and other | 
fancied objects are visible to the Hulbn r, who may oven 
pick up an imaginary coin, luind it to a - cr.ad per .m and 
receive it bock again without doubt ing tho loality of the 
object for a moment. Uailucinations are not absent from 
the healthy mind; for iivita.riec, a clock may appear to 
distinctly strike thirteen, tho lust stroke being then an 
Oallueination. 

HAMAMELIS is the witdi l.azcl of America. The 
tincture ol humamelis may be a]tpli<*<l <'n lint to a blceiiing 
surface to stop bh cJing. Ilamani-. li'. (.intment ia useful 
Tor chajiped hands or pih'S. Th«‘ drug sold al.*;o under 
t,ho name of hazcline. 

Ui^MMEE TOE is a deformity afTecting, a«« a ml*', the 
Rccoiid toe, which becomes fixetl in a bent up |'''•^ition, 
oausing a corn to form at tlv’ tftp of tl.c K nd. It may 
usually bo prevented by avoi'iini: pointed! !>oota. When 
pres'Uit »t m.ay ucchI an operation, and nt t:m .s amoutatien. 

HARE* LIP is often associated witli (deft palate. The 
two conditions arise from a common cauie , vix., arrested 
development before birf li. At the eight h week of pregnancy 
hare lip and cleft palate is present in the noi.-nal tu'tua, bnt 
Jong before birth the two halves of the lip and palate 
normally grow together and uuwt in the mid line. Frulurc 
to do so is the cause of hare lif) and cl''ft p date. Maternal 
hnpressions, e.g,, neeiug a rabbit, etc., shirtlv before the 
birth of the child are thui seen to have no connection with 
the defect, as thi.s iirist-.s from some can.^e unknown, before 
the third month. The surgeon can r.uut‘'.lv the condition. 


life which should bo regular in regard to meals, bowel action* 
sleep and OTcercUo, but sufficiently varied in regard to work 
and recreation to prevent monotony. A hobby, that 
promotes out of door occupation, is always good and the 
work should be interesting if po 3 .iiblc. An annual holiday 
U moat desirable, and no effort should be spared to secure 
II complete change of air and scene by it, though it is often 
wise to have a few daj'S near home first in or-ler to get fit 
before going al»road. [Refer to Childhood, Dangrrout 
Trades, Death tiale. Exercise, Infants, Sciraye Disposal, 
VentUalion.] 

HEALTH RESORTS may be divided into open sea, sea- 
shore, nsouni.'du, <Iv.‘.>(‘rt ;»nd woodland. The open sea in 
tho form of a long sea V 03 age ia not so often recommended 
a-j formerly, as the chance of prolonged sea-sickness, stuffy 
and monotony outweigh many of the advantages, 
especially in tho treatment of early phthisis. The more 
liracing nea-side. resorts are suitable for scrofula and aiuemia, 
i indeed children with consumptive family histories are 
i best sent to school by the sea, especially to Margate. The 
i less bracing sea-side places are suitable for convalescence 
I fiom acute illness, for advanced phthisis and bronchitis 
i in the elderly ; whih.t cases of neuralgia, slccples-sness and 
1 nervous irritability are be.tter away from the sea. The 
I mountains are bracing, more so in Switzerland than in 
I England, and are useful for anscmi.a, dyspepsia, mental 
ovtTwork, earl\' pldhiiis, and bronchitis in the young. 
Th'*y are bad for chronic bronchitis or emphysema 
iri the cldcrh', for heart or kidney disease and for old age. 

'I he* dry, even, and sunny climate of the desert and of dry 
pi .ins suir.*4 gout, rheumatism, old age, dwciise of the kidney 
and such eanc.i of broneliitls as suffer from excessive 
expect oration, ’i'he give sh'dter from winds, 

a moUt !i.tjr.<wph'''r»?, evt n t 'rn](ei<iture and worm nights, 
uIrI are suited to early convalc.c’once, before the more 
l.r.'ii'ing si.'a or ir.raintain is tl.'>ujht divsirablc ; also to the 
rib rly, lo n'Tvous irntc.lulity, sleeple.sikness, and bronchitis 

• r.^ee.mp.xnicd by dry haelang cough. Plateaus suit heart 
' c.v.'( x\\?y give b'vel wi! ,:'. bracing air, and a cool 

lerv.periiturc. of iKUnd, e.g., .‘'‘h'^ns, Rome, etc., 

ur«» cftcri invaluable for uervoas breakdown, melancholia, 
a;. I the iil.e. 

• ihere are many health re.^orts which owe their value tc 
; th.' presence of minvrui w 'iters tliat may be ii«;ed either as 
i b.itlH or t.aken ir;ten..d.’y. Sm h health rc .%"ts or Spas may 
I subdivided thua : — 


HARTSHORN. See .'Iwmoma. 

HARVEST BUQ. Th*’ bitc.s are host, treated by dilute 
ammonia, or by a strong solution of washing soda or b\’ the 
blue bag. 

HAY FEVER is an affection of the nose, duo to (ho 
iiTitation of tho pollen of grasses. It attacks certain people 
only and runs in families. The symptoms resemble a com- 
mon aold ; asthma may bo present as a complication, 
Tho treatment should bo tho avoiJ.inco of the hay-fields 
when the gras.s w ripe, and tho use of tonics and soothing 
applications to the nose such os : — 

IMar's IXalsam a drachm to the pint of btiiling water ; 
Inhale the steam; or Creosote ten drops lo the pint of 
boiling water ; Inhale Uic st«xam. 

B A ZELIN E. Se(» II n mam d is. 


HEAD- ACRE may be duo to tho brain being fed by poor 
cr poisoned blood, or duo to congestion of the circulation 
in the brain or to influinnmtion or to tumour within 4ho 
skull. A very large number of possible causes are thus 
grouped together. Tho blood may bo poisoiiwl by con- 
stipation, by an abscess, scarlet fever, or chronic Bright’s 
disease, etc., eto. In short, headache must bo regarded 
that should bo considered in connection 
witfl the others present. 

ijot tea, sippcvl slowly, a wet hsndkorchiel on 
tae forehead, rest In a quiet almJy iiirhicd room and 
rT> / Rmins of pheuacetin may always be tried. 

iKefer to Bilious 

on aanitary surroundings, «.g. a 
tnilk good ventilation, a pore water and 

, , „ * etc. U ftl^o depends oa the habit* of the 


Simple U’a/rT.t, eftCi.' hot, as in i’>.'!h and Buxton, 
iv-ifful in the Irf aimt-at of Rout, rixcamaiL-m, and con>lipji- 

iiCo.V WfUerx, as at DrtK'vioh, Woodliall, Harroirate, 
Ki-'i-.;in:en. N;iulu:im, Wir .! aden, and Baurn-Baden. 
v.biL-h are n.<?cd chieJly as burJ.'i. boinc: more bracing than 
simple water. C!k Itenham would come in thLs group were 
it not Ui.at tlie watej's there coutaia sulphate of soda, as 
well a'* s.iU. whilst Eins contains alkalies as well a.s salt. 

A/A'iu’i/:e ira/ers. as at Vichy and Mont Dore, TTiey 
arc used in tho trcatmcr.t of chronic catarrh of the respira- 
tory and digestive organs, and in gout. giUl stones, and 
acidity. 

Sulphatfd Waters, containing Ei>som or glftuber salts 
and other suiphatf-ia'iat HunyaulJanopand Prit-drichsh.all. 
They ere u-ed for obesity and piles when only a short 
couTve of treatment ('an bo tak»’:i. 

MkaJine .'^ulphntrJ WaitTs. oontainh'g a mixture of 
sulphates and alkalies, are miMcr than tiie former group 
and are used when tlic patient-^ are tionT'icr or a longer 
course of treatment is taken. They are U'Od in the treat- 
ment of gont. gravel, constipation, and obesity. CorL-ibad 
and Maricnb.id are cxaip.f‘’es. 

Sdphvr Waters, containing sulphides of hx'drogea, 
calcium and oUier bodies, occur si ll.irr.‘'.;:;te. irtr’.tbpeffor, 
and at Alx-la-Chapclle. They are used in tiie treatment 
of syphilia and many skin dlsoaacs. 

Iran Waters, as in certain IlarTOi:.xte sprinirw, and at 
Tunlwidge Wells and i^t. '-‘oritr., are not so mudi used In 
the treatment of anu'nda as formeriy. TtionMB prone to 
coiwtipation ai-e in.idv' ’x or.se i y thcj;.e unless suitable 

aperients are also taken. 

Of the f^pas open the winter, Ait-la-ChapoliO, 
Aix-lcs-liaius, Biicu-Bah'.n, tv-i Wicfibad«n «» ^ 
cidut 
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HEART is a hollow muscular organ divided a partition 
into the right side and the left side. Each side is composed 
of an upper chamber, the auricle, and a lower chamber, 
the ventricle, which communicate with each other by an 
opening guarded by a valve. The valve permits the blood 
to flow in one direction only, namely from auricle to ventricle. 
The right auricle receives the blood from the veins and poui's 
it into the right ventricle. The ventricle then drives the 
blood to the lungs, whence it passes to the left auricle. 
The left auricle empties into the left ventricle, which drives 
the blood to all parts of the body except the lungs. Valves 
guard the outlet from each ventricle in order to prevent 
blood being sucked back when the ventricle dilates. Disease 
of the heart is either a defect in one of the valves, which 
then permits blood to flow in the uTong direction, or is 
a disease of the heart wall, which may become fatty or 
fibrous, and so lose its muscular power. Such defects often 
result in dilatation of the heart, which causes dropsy, 
shortness of breath, blueness of the face, lack of sleep and of 
digestive power. The treatment is to give rest and to effect 
the relief of congestion. 

HEART'BUKN is a symptom due to acidity in the 
stomach and not to anything wrong with the heart itself. 
The treatment is a tenspoonful of bicarbonate of soda in 
half a tumbler of water, w’hich usually gives immediate 
relief for the time. The diet, however, requires regulating, 
new bread, farinaceous and sweet food being the commonest 
causes of this disorder. 

HECTIC FEVER is an intermittent fever, corning on 
usually every night and accompanied bv flushing, sweating, 
and prostration. It o<*curs most oKen when a deep* 
seated abscess is present, or in the more acute stag(>3 of 
consiuTiption. 

HEMIPLEGIA is paralysis of one side of the body. 
[Refer to Apf>plexy.] 

HEMP, or CANNABIS INDICA, is a drug used in the 
East to produce a for/n of intoxication. Many beccune 
the slaves of this drug, j\ist as the Cbiiicse do of opium, 
with dististrous effects on the health. 

HENBANE or HYOSCYAMUS. Si‘e Drugs, Poisons, 
HEREDITY plays an impoitant role in the causation 
and the preventu/.i of disease. In most cases the disease 
itself is not inherited, but the tendency to it is. A 
constitution witli only a low resisting power to the 
invasion of certain germs is often transmitted, and the 
offspring, when exposed to infection later in life, then 
take the disease. Similarly a constitution with a high 
resisting power may be transmitted to the offspring, who 
then escape the disease though often exposed to infection. 
Hence wo have some families prone to consumption, others 
to cancer, and again some races prone to a di.seasc, whilst 
other races living at the same spot eacajic. For instance, 
plague attacks the blacks far more frequently than the 
whites. Just as wo have certain constitutions that offer i 
a suitable soil for certain disease germs, so we have Inherited 
constitutions liable to become deranged in one particular | 
way ; for instance, gout, diabetes, and insanity frequently 
run in families. In these cases it is the tendency and not 
the disease which is inhcritc<l, and strict attention to 
the laws of health harm may be avoided as a rule. The 
unstable nervous system of thase with insanity in the 
family break dowTi under the stress of many causes, e.g. 
overwork, anxiety, alcohol, acute bodily disease, or 
child'birth, and insanity or hysteria result. Hence the 
regulation of the life by medical guidance in such cases is 
most desirable. 

HERNIA. See Rupture. 

HERPES is commonly known as Shingles, which see. 
HICCOUGH is caused by spasm of the diaphragm, due 
generally to irritation of the stomach, dipping cold water 
and also holding the breath may relieve it. If these 
methods fail a tcospoonful of bicarbonate of soda in a half 
tumbler of water should be taken. Obstinate hiccup in 
the course of a serious illness requires medical care. 

HIP is the joint formed by the head of the thigh bone 
fitting into a cup-shaped socket in the hip bone. The 
Joint belong to the ball and socket class and permits 
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considerable range of movement though not so mooli M 
the shoulder does. On the other hand the yp is dislooatid 
far less easily than the shoulder. 

HIP- DISEASE is another example of the ravages d 
the bacillus of tuberculosis. Consumption of the boos 
and lining membrane within the joint occurs, the diseased 
portions break down into a yellow material like matter, 
the thigh is shortened, the muscles wastt* and finally 
the matter makes its way to the surface, and the thigh 
becomes fixed, often in a faulty position with the knee 
drawn up. Subsequently infection of the lunn may 
follow and phthisis develop. It is thus clear that the 
recognition of the early symptoms is of muoh importance, 
for if taken in time recovery may bo effected. The disease 
is common in childhood ; a family history of consumption 
is frequent ; the pain is often referred to the knee cap at 
first and only later to the hip itself; the attitude is impor* 
tant, the knee of the affected side is bent and the weight 
is thrown on to the sound leg ; the gait should be noted 
as a sliglit limp may be detected early ; the flesh round 
the hips should be inspected and slight wasting looked 
for on the affected side. Medicsi.' aid should be called in 
if any of the above sj'mptoins are dctecU^d. The treat* 
ment is to give the inflamed joint rest and the patient 
food and fresh air. If matter forms an opeiation will ba 
required. 

HOARSENESS. See Laryngitis. 

HOMOEOPATHY is a system of treatment baaed on the 
empirical stabuneut that “ like cures like.” Thus vomiting 
should be tr(‘at(d, according to this plan, by on emetic* 
The svstoin was elaborated by IlHhncrnann, who taught 
that the Pinuller tlio dose the better. As most case* of 
’ illness tend to get well with suitable food, rest and fresh 
i air, there can bo little doubt that the addition of micro 
j fccopic doses of this drug or that may moio often than not 
I be followed by recovery, and is certainly preferable to the 
overdrugging, free bleeding, and the like, which a centuiy 
' ago was so much in vogue. 

HONEY is a mild laxative, and is thus a mseful articki 
of diet in distiicts in which the water is hard. It may 
also be used in sort' throat, to relieve cough, and aid 
swallowing ; for this purp(xso it is be st combined with 
a little acetic acid and water or lemon juice. (Uarifled 
homy eight parts, aeotic acid one part, water one part, 
sold under the name of oxymcl (dose, one to two te.aspoon* 
fuls), is the beat pref>aratioa if honey bo used for sora 
throat. Honey and borax a|>itlied to the mouth and 
gums is a useful rciiio<iv for thrush. 

HOOPING COUGH. ’ See U'hwfping Cough. 
HORSERADISH root contains the same ingredient an 
mu-:tard, and may be used a.s a condiment to stimulate 
digestion. 

HOSPITALS are given in full in the ** Medical Directory.’*' 
Of the general hospitals those with a medical school attached 
are the best, and such liospitals have well equipped special 
departments for the eye, throat, car, skin, etc, rever 
Hospitals in London arc under the care of the Metropolitan 
I Asylums* Board, with certain exceptions, of which the 
I London Fever Hospital and the South Minima Smallpox 
j Ilo'ipital are two, and these receive paying patienta. 
j Paying patients arc also received at : — 

(tuy'H, St. Tljomas. the (ierrnan (Dalston), Qrosvenor 
for Women and Children (Vincent Square), the ClieiMa 
Hospital, tlie Soho Sipiare Ho«:pitai and the New Hospital 
for Women (Marylebone), Queen Charlotte's Lyiiuf-la 
ITospiUl (Marylebone). Queen’s Square Ilonpital for th^ 
I’ariilyscd and Epileptic, Hoyal Westininster and the 
Western Eye Hospitals, National Orthopoptdic for Defonu- 
Ities (Great Portland Street). Gordon Hospital toe Fistula. 
Central London Throat and Ear Hospital London Tl»n»t 
Hospital, Golden Square Tliroat Hospital St. Peter's* 
(Covent Garden) for Stone, St. John's (ixiicester Square) 
and Stamford Street ( I'.laekfrlars) for Skin ntaaaiui. 

In addition to the above are many nursing home# tha< 
receive paying patients only. [See lAinatie AtylufM*} 
HOUSE should be selected with reference to aspect, 
**011, site, drainage, ventilation, and lighting. A boose 
with windows on the East and West hns the beft aspeotf 
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tli« wtly moming uid late eyeiUQ|; son is thus oauglit 
and the intense snn of midday avoided. A gravel soil 
or chalk above the water level is the best. The nearness 
to neighbouring houses, stables, ponds or a stream likely 
to overflow its banks should be considered, as ample light, 
ventilation and absence of damp are important to health. 
Trees ^e desirable if not too near the house, as they aid 
in drying the soil ; certain trees, e.g. eucalyptus, plane 
and poplar being specially usefuL The drains are the 
oommonest weak point and should bo basted by the water 
test before they are considered beyond suspicion. The 
ventilation should bo so arranged that every room ventilates 
into the outside air and not into a postage. [liefer to 
Drains, VentU<Uion.] 

HOUSE* Si AID’S KNEE is duo to pressure and may bo 
avoided by using a cushion to kneel on instead of the bare 
Soor. [Refer to Buma.] 

HU'fOHBACK. See Spinal Disease. 

EUNOER. Appetite. 

HUNT ADI- JANOS IS a natural mineral water containing 
the sulphates of soda and magnesia and oth(^r salts. It 
l§ a valuable aporionfll less naust^ous than Kpsom salt<», 
vhotigh similar in action. The dose fur an adult is a wine* 
hf^forc breakfast. 

HYDATIDS a'O cysts or bags of fluid caused by a para-^itic 
wor'ii. the rK'nis chinococcus. The adult form of this 
worMi lives in the intestine of the dog. If the eggs, which 
pass out with the fseces contaminate watercress or other 
irticle of human food, they gain entrance to the body un i 
U.i.ch I h mb thus set free arc carried in the blo<»!l 
^trvun to the liver and at times to other parts and produce 
cysts in the organs attaicked. Inflammation may be set 
up arouiiil these and symptoms may also be caused by 
the pressure they exert. In Iceland and Aimtralia, where 
men and dogs live much together, thodiscaae is very common 
rbouuh rare in England. 

HYDROCEPHALUS is water on the brain, a common 
complication of meningitis. When sudden in onset it is 
usually fatal ; but if tlie flui<l accumulates only slowly 
within the brain, the skull and brain may be gradually 
expanded to accommodate it, and the patient tuay then 
live for some years and display (air intelligence. In one 
owe the sknlj became so thin, owing to the pressure 
within it, that in strong sunlight it was transparent. The 
condition can 8om<'tiin(*s be relieved bv the surgeon. 

HYDROCYANIC ACID or PRUSSIC* ACID, See 1/rugs, 
Paieons, 

HYDROPATHY is the treatment of discos* by water 
used either internally or externally, or both. Many of 
the mineral waters owe their value largely to the water 
rather than to the nsinc;ral they contain, though the public 
are slow to take a course of exclusive water drinking unless 
the water is in a more or less offensive condition. Water 
increaees the flow of sweat, urine, and bile, and thus prom ot<‘a 
the removal of waste bodies, many of wliich if retained are 
poisonous. Under medical guidance for certain ailments 
hydropathy may he of value. esy>ecially in gout, kidney 
disease and sluggish liver, [See Bathe, Health Resorts,] 

^ HYDROPHOBIA, a disease transmitted to man by the 
bite of dogs suffering from rabies. Rabies has l)een 
•tamped olit by the Muzzling Act, coupled with quarantine 
of all import^ dogs. Hydrophobia is thus extremely 
fare in England. Treatment can be obtained if ncceasorv 
at the Pasteur Institute of Paris. 

HYGIENE, a science which treats of the laws of health. 
[See Air, Climate, Dead, Drains, Exercise, Fevers, /ood. 

Ventilation, Water, ^ 

HYPERTROPHY denotes the enlargement of an organ 
beyond the normal Nmits. Hypertrophy is usually 
protMtiT# m lU effect ; thus if one kidnev be deatrovwi 
j kidney frequently undercooa 
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»re remediee whioU induce ilcop. IKefer to 
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be learnt, and which occurs in animals os well as men. It 
was shown as long ago as 1646, that if a hen is placed with 
its beak to the ground and a chalk line drawn from it, the 
hen remains motionless for a considerable time^ though 
the slightest thing will disturb it. Many other examples 
of hypnotism have been discovered since, and the phenome- 
non of fascination by snakes is one of these. To produce 
the hypnotic state in man, the attention of the patient must 
be removed from all external objects and concentrated 
on the statements and wi.she8 of the operator. So great 
may this concentration become that the patient only feels 
what the operator permits and only believes what the ope- 
rator states. As a rule, however, hypnotism cannot be 
efiected so thoroughly except by a long course of treatment. 
Such credulity isinreality only an exaggeration of thenormal 
tendency to believe what one is told. Statistics point 
to the majority of mankind being susceptible to hypnotism ; 
tlie moat difficult to hypnotiso being those who cannot 
concentrate their attention, viz., the imbecile, hysterical, 
and many of the insane. The time required varies from 
a few minutes to a few hours. The value of hypnotism in 
the treatment of disease is still uncertain. It is used by 
Bome physicians in treating dipsomania and morplpnomania, 
hysteria, insanity, obstinate insomnia, neuralgia and 
epilepsy, but the results are often none too good. The 
danger of the treatment, however, is stated by many 
authorities to be nothing whatever, though it is allegetl by 
others that the self-control may be weakened and such 
a condition as di[)8omania thus made worse. 

HYPOCHONDRIASIS, literally below the ribs,*' refers 
to a stale of melancholia, etiU'^ed by some fancied bodily 
ailment. The .sufferer himself is termed a hypochondriac.” 
[Ref.*r to I near. Ay.] 

HYPODERMIC SYRINGE is used to administer certain 
drugs under the skin, in order that by entering the circula- 
tion more quickly they may set sooner and kUo to prevent 
them from upsetting the dig(*«tioii. Morphia, strychnine, 
eocainc, and ergotin are the most often given in this way, 
A slight mistake may give fatal results, hence self-adminis- 
tration or administration by any one but a doctor or 
hospital nurse acting under his order b to be condejnnod. 

HYSTERIA is a condition in which ideas react on the 
bo<liIy functions to their detriment. Y oung girls at pulverty 
are most often nttackwi, but after a serious accident such 
as a railway collision it may attack adult men. The l.,atiQ 
races arc iiion* susceptible than .•\nglo-Saxon. The 
condition is essentially on© in which the emotional part 
of the mind is allowed to overbalance the will and the 
ju lgm«’nt. The effect on the botiy is often most curjous ; 
for iiutance, fits, paralysis, spasms, pain, hiccough, loss 
of voice, frequent cough, refusal of food, flatulence, scanty 
urine, symptoms of joiut disease, rises of temperature, and 
very rapid or very slow pulse rate may each be due to hyst-eria. 
The affection may be guarded against by bringing up 
children healthily and projxirly, giving them abundant 
fresh air and food, avoiding overwork and teaching them 
self-control from infancy. The recognition of the above 
symptoms os hysterical and their proper treatment require 
medical skill, and so closely are real diseases often simn- 
latod that great discrimination is necessary. 

ICE is frequently used a.s a moons of applying cold for 
the relief of pain or the reduction of inflammation or the 
arrest of haemorrhage. It may be broken into fragments 
by means of a nee^e and a hammer, and it lasts much 
longer if not allowed to stand in its own w.ater. Ice bags 
may be extemporised by UBtng mackinta<^h sponge bags. 
In applying them care must be taken th.at they arc secured 
in the position the doctor orders. Ice should be used 
internally with great moderation or indigestion and depres- 
sion of the heart result. 

IDIOCY is defective development of the mmd dating 
from birth. It varies in extent from an inability to attend 
even to the calls of nature, to mental deficiency sufficient 
to prevent speech being acquired. In the majority, 
prolonged tre.atment in institutions devoted to the purpose 
improves the condition. Bodily as well as mental defeet 
is generally prc.tcjDt, 
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mOfmmASt, Ht^y peculiar constitution,*’ 

" deuolest^exoeptiona] ausoeptibilityor immunitypresented 
by curtain indmduals to various ^ugs, foods, or mental 
Impressions. Thus the presence of a cat in the room 
Induces an attack of asthma in some people, the sight of 
blood induces fainting, and in some cases even the sight 
of beetroot has a similar effect. Amongst foods, shell 
iish invariably cause nettle-rash in some people, and 
mushrooms completely upset the digestion of others. In 
administering medicine, the dose has often to be much 
altered to suit the idiosyncrasy of tlio patient; thus most 
ciiildren can take large doses of bclliulonna, but often not 
even the smallest dose of opium ; many adults cannot take 
quinine without unpleasant symptoms arising, and so 
' on, “ One man’s meat being another man’s poison.” 

IMITATION or mimicry is a mode of Icnruing, which is 
unconsciously but extensively employed, especially in early 
life. Hence the imjiortaneo of the mother being as far 
as possible in close touch with her children, and of the 
nursemaids and others being carefully chosen. Certain 
epidemics of nervous disorder have arisen from time to 
time by mimicry and many cases of fits, hysteria, and 8t. 
Vitus’s* Dance are said to date from the sight of a Bunilar 
case. [See Epidemics,] 

IMMUNITY from infectious disease is cither inherited 
or acquired. The man, who is in good health, inherits 
immunity from many but not all of the infectious diseases. 
From those to which ho is susceptible he miij^ acquire 
immunity by Iviving the disease once, or by having it 
in a modified form tlirough vaccination, or by the injection 
of a suitable antitoxin. [Refer to Fiver^ Opsonin, ArM^ 
toxin, Vijccinaiior:.] 

IMPERIAL DRINK. This is an excellent driuk in fever 
and in diseases of the kidney. To make it : — 

Add an ounce of cream of tartar to a quart of boiling i 
water. Flavour with the juiec of four anri the peel of j 
two lemons from which all the white has b«?en removed, i 
The mixture is then sweetened to taf^tc. Allow to stand ! 
till cold and then strain. 

INCONTINENCE of Urine. See Bladder, 

INCUBATION. See Fever. 

INDIGESTION or DYSPEPSIA is readily inducr.'d by 
unsuitable food, irregular or hurried meals, imperfect 
mastication or mental worry, over-eating or over-drinking. 
The symptoms vary in different cases, and include loss of 
appetite, nau«‘/a, vomiting, a feeling of w'cight after eating 
and pain, 1’ tin is felt, in front, in th'* low'er part of the 
chest ; or at the back, in the bdt shoulder blade ; and it 
is usually increa:*'d by food. There is often flatulence 
and the food “repeats,” causing a bitter t:;.dc* in the 
mouth, soio throat and cough. The mental effects of 
chronic dyspepsia are even worse: the mind is gloomy 
and apt to concentrate attention on the bo«iily symptoms, 
thus aggravating the condition. Tlie treatment should 
be mainly preventive. Let the food be simply cooked 
and well served, varied and palatable; let the meals 
be eaten slowly and, if possible, amid pleasant com- 
panions. After the chief meal of the day, rest amid 
pleasant surroiiiuiings is highly beneficial ; breakfast 
should be a substantial meal and eaten slowly, even though 
it may be necessarv to rise somewhat earlier; luncheon 
for most busy people should bo light. Betw'ccn meals it 
is unwise to eat or drink, as the stomach requires rest like 
every other organ. The teeth must be seen to, regular 
exercise in the open air taken, worry avoided, the bowels 
kept rcOTlar. No fixed rules can be laid down in regard 
to the kind of food to be eaten. ” One man’s meat is 
another man’s poison ” ; experience is the best guide. 
X!he articles most commonly found indigestible are pastry, 
ark, new potatoes, new brea^ sauces made of melt<^ 
uttw, very hot or very cold dishes or drinks, and malted 
liquors. An occasional attack of indigestion requires a 
po]^, a spare diet for a few days, and comparative rest. 

A special caution against alcohol must bo given. The 
sinking feeling which dyspepsia often causes is responsible for 
the condition of many a hopeless drunkard, esp^ially among 
women. They have seldom plunged into this condition, 
but have drined Into thocouneolyearsy by steadily in- 


creasing dcMS of aloobol at gradually deoreasiug iutsmli 
[Se^ Digesitm, Flattdente, OoHsiifmomp tHar^ 

INEBBIETT. See dlcoAcfism. 

INFANCY. The period which extends over tbe Rrsl 
^o years of life. Upon the wise management of the 
infant depends its future health and well-being. 

1. The bath. Before the first bath the infant should 
be anointed with vaseline and then lathered all over with 
curd soap, applied with a soft flannel The vaseline wilt 
not be requii^ after the first bath. In placing the child 
in the bath support it with the left hand and arm and keep 
the head well out. The bath must be comfortably warm. 
It is now to be sponged with a soft sponp, beginning with 
the head. It is next to be thoroughly dried with a warm 
soft towel; this is to be done by dabbing rather than 
rubbing. All parts likely to chafe ore then dusted with 
violet powder. The nurse should wear a flannel apron 
whilst engaged in the above duties. After the first month 
the best nurse is the mother herself. The above mode d 
bathing slumld bo repeated every night from the first 
day onwards without fail. 

The navel-string should be dressed directly after the 
bath, every day until it drops off, which usually occurs 
from five to fourteen days after birth. A dusting powder 
is to be used consisting of starch powder 10 parts, boric 
powder 1^ parts and zinc oxide 1 part This Is better than 
the Fuller’s earth so often used. The navel-string is first 
dried thoroughly with a soft towel, then dusted with the 
dusting powder and finally wrapi^ up in a square of 
clean muslin or linen rag with a hole in the centre. The 
navel-string is then turned up towards the child’s head 
and secured there by a flannel binder. Burnt rag is not 
recommended and lint is to be avoided for this purpose 
because the nap sticks and causes trouble. If when the 
navel string comes away, the navel is sore, this requires 
dr«»sing with zinc ointment spread on clean linen. Bleeding 
from the navel may occur shortly after birth. This requires 
the navel-string to bo re-lied at once, a little nearer tha 
body than the first Ug.ature. 

2. Clothing;. The flannel binder, put on after the first 
bath, should be used for three months. If after this time 
a congh occurs or the navel is prominent, the binder muat 
be resumed. The diapers used must \ye washed at horn# 
in the following wav. They should be washed in primrose 

I soap and well boiled ; next they miij>t be thoroughly rinsed, 

[ dricii if possible in the open air, and then well mangled 
bat not ironed. If to a laundry they run the risk 

I of being soaked in soda, which renders them irritating to a 
ba’oy’s skin. In clothing children the legs and the stomach 
require well wrapping up. but the head should be clatl lightly. 
The reckless exposure of the legs is one of the fashionable 
errors of the d:« v. No pins should be used. A child should 
be ” sborU'iifHi ” at two months ok! in summer and three 

; month-) in winter. 

3. Ftediwf. This shotilrl bo always carried out on ths 
breast if possible. The whole mental and bodily vigour 
of the future may be sacrificed by neglect to breast-feed 
the infaut. The only exception to the mother undertaking 
this duly is when she is pliydcally unfit from conHumptiem 
or other cause stated by her thxitor. When this is s«\ 
a wet nurse is much b€?tter than a feeding bottle. Th'^ 
infant should be put to the breast about three hours aft4 : 

j birth, and two or threo times a day until the milk 
begins to come fioely. It is to be fed every two hoar« 
and on the breast alone, until it cuts some front teeth. 
This is to be expected about the sixth mouth. If the child 
Is thriving it may continue to be mainly breast-fed ontd 
the end of the eighth month, after which it should be wcaneiV 

! This must bo done grarjually in the course of a month 
August and Sept cm her should be avoided for fear of diairha* » 
and the child should bo fairly well when the weaning isbf^i'- 
In the event of the mother not having sufficient mil* 
suckle the child completely she should supplement her own 
with cow’s milk and barley water. The breasts sbouki 
he need alternately; and after each feed both the nipple ami 
the mouth of the child aro to be oarofuUy wined. If tkix* 
w neglected the nipple will crack and the cbila gil throaU. 
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XI bvonflibt 9p hy iMftd, H» diet should consist o! oow^s 
«ii)k diluted intii bar% w&ter for the first six months. 
Ko patent food, bread, biscuit, or other material whatever 
is to be allowe^ Until the teeth are cut and the saliva 
apnears, the child is incapable of digesting an 3 rthing but 
inuk. The dilution required varies from one tablespoonful 
of water to one of milk, to three of water to one of milk. 
The addition of a teaspoonful of fresh cream to each feed 
is desirable. The cream sold in brown jugs is unsuited to 
this purpose. The bottle used should be boat-sha^d; those 
containing india*rubber tubes are to be shunned. It must be 
thoroughly cleaned between each feed by boiling. If soda 
water is used in cleaning it, care must be taken that no 
trace of this remains when the milk is added. The cow*a 
milk used should be boiled or sterilised by heating to 180** F. 
for twenty minutes. The slightest suspicion of sourness of 
the milk renders it unfit for a baby's food. In such a case it 
is well to fall back on condensed milk, using a toaspoonful 
diluted with six tablespoon fuls of water. Regularity is 
just as important to the infant as the adult, to feed it every 
time it criM is to bribe it to cry, and not only that, but to 
upset its digestion and cause endless trouble. If crying, 
between the feeds, is persistent, give a little water, as thirst 
is at times the cause of the frctfulness. The appended 
table may be found usriul. 


Age. 

Interval 
between 
meals by 
day. 

Number of 
meals. 

Average 
qn.'intiiy of 
fluid given. 

Ist week 

i 

2 honra 

lly 

day. 

C 

i I’y 

1 night. 

4 

2 tablespootis 

Sad week to 

S hours 

6 

2 

1 3 to 4 table- 

2n(i (non til 
Snd mouth to 

2 to 3 hours 

4 

2 

spoons 

C to 8 table- 

4tli moDth 
fith month 

3 boors 

4 

2 

1 " i 

ppoons 

12 tablospooaa 


many hrandi, of cane sugar as a preserrative. In tooM 
brands skimm<^ milk is used. All condensed milk is 
prepared with water for use, and the resulting mixture is 
often de0cient in cream, especially when skimmed milk 
has been used, or when much cane sugar has been added, 
as greater dilution is then required to make it palatable. 
The cost of condensed milk is double that of fresh, and 
vet 600,000 cwt. are imported annually. Condensed 
milk has the advantage of greater digeatibility in many 
cases. Desiccated Milks are condensed milks evaporat^ 
down still further. They arc, as a rule, more deficient in 
cream, and in some brands starch has been added. The 
condensed unsweetened whole milk is thus the best form of 
preserved milk at present obtainable. 

IXrAKTS' FOOD. 


It is a mistake to dilute milk with lime-wator in order 
to moke bone, for there is less lime in lime-water than 
milk. Barley water forms tho best diluent as a rule, 
though lime-water may be used if dinrrha*a is present. 
The food must be given at blood heat, and the child should 
bo encouraged to suck slowly and steadily; it is on no 
aocount to be left to suck an eraptv bottle, as the air thus 
swallowed will cause indigestion, ff the child sucks badly 
it may be because it has thrush, is tongue-tied or has a cleft 
palate ; but it may arise from the holes in the teat of tho 
bottle not being large enough; this should always receive 
attention first. After tho teeth begin to appear in tho 
sixth OT seventh month it is time to add storchv food to 
tlia diet, although milk is still the chief food. It is wcU 
to begin by adding one of tho partially digested starchy 
foods, marked B in the table below, to the milk, and when 
this is well bcume to pass on to rusks, biscuits, or one of tho 
foods marked 0. It is well to add these foo<is to alternate 
feeds and in only small quantities at a time. After the 
tenth month the child may take potatoes and gravy and 
U is ready for meat when the double tooth are cut about 
the eighteenth month. In the classified list of patent foods 
It will be seen that only group A ought to be diluted with 
water, as both B and 0 consist of starchy food and therefore 
must be dilated with milk if the necessary fat and protcivl 
•fo to be given. Much harm is caused by ignorance in 
tins matter. Many buy some food or other consisting 
miunly of starch, and by shaking this up with water they 
Obtain a white mixture not unlike milk in appearance, 
ti^ugli in reality only water and starch. On this they 
teea or rather starve their infant, perhaps only a few weeks 
» 4 ? impression that the food is desiccated milk, 

^information ^ven below on the chief patent 
^ ^ !>*•• R. Hutchison's book 
SUi’iS? iw. Dietotiot" Ooaienni 

— “ nw oowa milk boiled down, with the addition, in 


A. Preserved Mfik 
(used diluted with water). 


Condensed. 

1. Whole milk 
nnsweetened, e.g. 
Ideal, First Swiss, { 
Viking, &Hollandia ; 

' brands. I 

’ 2. Whole milk 

; sweetened with | 
: cane-sugar, e.g., 1 
i KestltS Ro^, Milk- j 
maid. Full weight i 
' and Auglo-SvvLas ’ 
; brands. ^ 

i 3. Skimmodmilk ' 
i not to be roccin- 1 
j mc.-r.lcd. i 


Desiccated. 

1. Withoutstarch 
and with the ciccs.^ 
of ca.seiD removed, 
e.g. AllenburyNo. 1. 

2. With the addi- 
tion of starch or 
malt, e.g. Allcnbury 
No. 2, Horlick's 
Malted Milk, Cam- 
riiik's Soluble Pooil, 
and Nestles Milk 
Food. 


B, Flour partt 
ally digested arti- 
ficiallj (used with 
milkx e^r- MeUin’t, 
Beugcr'a, Savory 
and Moore's, Allen 
burj' No. 8. 


C. Floor not di- 
ge^tled though often 
baked (used with 
milk), e.g. Ridge's, 
N ea ve’s. Chapman's 
\v hols Flour, Frame 
Food. 


Ill the case of fnvofr'd infants hum.anised milk may 
be required, that Li, milk so altered in composition as to 
exactly resemble the human romposition. This can be 
obtained direct from the Aylesbury Pairy Company and 
W'diord's. Ass's milk is more like human milk than 
any other, but it costs six shillings a day to feed an 
infant on it. A most valuable food is whey and ersasu 
i Curds and whey are made with milk and rennet in too 
j ordinary way, and to the whey is added a tcaspoonfnl 
j of fresh cream for every two ounces of whey. Infanta 
! thrive on this mixture dmdng the first six months, oven 
. when millc and barley water causes vomiting, 
j 4. Teething often causes irritation of the guma. This 
I may be reduced by allowing some hard body to ba oaed, 
t such as the india-rubber teeming rings or the thumb. Tha 
latter is tho natural teething ring. If sucking tho UiQinb 
develops into a habit, this can readily be broken later by 
painting the thumb with aloes and water. If a gum is spoiuy 
and the tooth can be felt it may be wise to relieve tension^ 
lancing the gum at this spot. “ Teething Powders ** often 
contain opium and other dangerous drugs, and must never be 
given without a doctor's orders. Tlie results of careless feed* 
ing or dirty bottles cannot be explained away by the ma^^al 
word ** teething." It is probable that the well known 
red gum rash popularly attributed to teething is doe to 
indigestion and lack of cleanliness. 

5. Qenera! Managevnent, In the mana^ment ol an 
infant, a mother cannot attach too much importanoe to 
fresh air, exercise, and sleep. After the first few days 
tho child should be taken out when the weather b fine* 
It b well to place the child on a thick rug on tlie fio<Nr daily 
and allow it to kick freely. It may abo he danced up and 
down gontlv with advantage. Care must be taken not to 
lat tho ohila support its whole weight on its legs too sooou 
Sleep should bo encouraged as much as pavsibls, but not 
allowed while feeding. The fcoiwfs need special attention. 
The first few motions are dark olive g^eu, afterwaerdt 
they should become a bright orange yellow. The presenoa 
of a green oolour, of curd*), of slime* or of blood b a ti«i 
of soroethiiig wrong. Aft^ an action of the boweb, um 
diaper ahoiud be (£anged without delay, oatoieal witor» 
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ttol eoap* hwkfi uaed for oleansing the child. Sore buttookB 
m beet avoided bj attention to these details. When 
promt, a mixture of vaseline and Fuller’s earth should be 
lulled. Skin eruptions are best avoided by the daily 
oath. Mpes and wind require a simple aperient, e.g. 
Oastor*oi) or fluid magnesia, and a restriction of the diet. 
A baby weighs from six to eight pounds at birth. For the 
first three davs it loses weight, but regains this by the end 
of a week. After this it should gain about an ounce a day 
for the first five months. As a rule it is ready for vaccinaiion 
between the age of four and six weeks. [Refer also to 
fTA nisA, Rupture, Rickets, Night Terrors, Conv dsions.^ 
imSOnON. See Bacteria, Disinfection, Fevers. 
IHFLAMMATION is the name of a series of changes set 
op by an irritant acting on living matter. The purpose 
served these changes is the removal of the irritant and 
the repair of the injury. In the lowest and simplest forms 
of life the irritant is attacked by the whole organism, but 
in the higher forms certain portions of the organism are 
specialised for the duty of defence, and these alone take 
pjjwt in the process. The chief agents of defence in the 
higher animals are the leucocytes, or white blood corpuscles 
which are present in both blood and lymph. When any 
irritant attacks any spot of the body, the neighbouring 
leucocytes are attracted and surround the irritant. Tliey 
thao pour out fluid, which kills the in'itant if living, and 
may even enclose and digest the irritant. In animals 
without highly organised circulation, the defence falls 
mainly on the leucocytes in the immediate neighbourhood, 
but in those with elaborate circulatory organs the blood 
supply to the irritated spot is at once increased ; hence 
the part becomes hot, red, and swollen, and the leucocytes, 
thus brought, leave the blood-vessels and attack the irritant. 
If they succeed in removing the irritant the leucocytes pass 
away in the lymph, the outpouring of fresh leucocytes 
ceases, and the blood supply to the part is reduced to the 
normal. The inflammation is then said to quiet down, 
the redness, heat, swelling and the pain, which the swelling 
causes, disappear, and the normal condition is resumed, 
tf, on the other hand, the leucocytes are themselves 
destroyed by the irritant, more leucocytes are brought to 
the spot, which add their members to those already present. 
Just in the same way as reserves are ordered up when, during 
a battle, there is risk of defeat. The dead leucocytes are 
the pus or matter, which continues to a(;cumulate until 
the Uving leucocytes, continually brought to the spot, 
succeed in destroying the irritant. Inflammation is most 
likely to be accompanied by the formation of matter when 
the irritant is a livmg body capable of rapid multiplication. 
Such is the case when bacteria or germs are the irritant. 
The treatment is to give the inflamed part rest, and to 
support the general health by nourishing diet, by attention 
to the bowels, and by securing sleep. When inflammation 
is slight and unlikely to end in the formation of matter, 
the application of cold to the ailected spot is good treatment. 
Cold may be applied by the use of evaporating lotions on 
a bandage or by an icebag. When the formation of matter 
threatens, heat is much better than cold, applied as fomen- 
tations, poultices, or as Japanese muff- warmers. When 
matter has formed it should be let out at once by the 
surgeon’s knife, even though it be deeply placed, when an 
anwsthetic may be required. Chronic inflammation is 
best treated by rest and a counter irritant over the affected 
part, applied as a blister or with the cautery. The application 
of continued slight pressure by strapping suits some coses 
and massage others. 

INFLUENZA is an infectious fever due to a germ — the 
haoiBw influenzat. Infection is conveyed in the air and 
abo by direct contact between the sick and the healthy. 
The incubation period is two or three days. The symptoms 
b^n suddenly with a rise of temperature to 103° or more, 
prostration, and pain in the back and head. After the onset 
symptoms (uffer in different epidemics. In some the 
chief symptoms are bronchitis, with nmning at the eyes 
and nose, in others vomiting and diarrhosa, and in yet others 
severe headache, sleeplessness, and delirium. The duration 
•f the attack is short unless complications occur, of which 
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pneumonia is the most serious. Owing to the severe pros* 
tration, oonvalescence takes longer than in most fevers, 
and otW diseases are apt to begin at this time, especially 
consumption. As to the treatment required ; The patient 
should be isolated and put to bed. The diet, which should 
be nourishing and easily digestible, is best given every 
two hours by day and every four hours by night. If 
vomiting is severe, peptonised food may be necessary. 
Until the temperature is normal the patient should be 
confined to bed. This point is of more importance than 
is popularly thought, many of the serious after-effects of 
influenza being due to neglect of this simple precaution. 
The medicine used should be a mixture of acetate of 
ammonia, citrate of potash and similar drugs that promote 
the gentle action of the skin and kidneys ; and after the 
fever is over a tonic is required. A go^ seaside holiday 
before work is resumed is strongly recommended 

INFUSION is made by pouring boiling water over some 
body and allowing it to stand and then straining. Tea 
is an infusion. The Pharmacopoeia contains twenty-one 
infusions. They do not keep wolL 

INGROWING TOE-NAIL is the Injury of the flesh by 
the edges of the nail. It is caused by the pressure of 
ili-iitting boots and by the habitual cutting of the nails 
in the wrong way. Nails should be cut square, the sides 
should not be pared, or the cut edges may sink into the 
flesh and start ingrowing toe-nail. When this occurs 
a surgeon should be consulted. 

INHALATIONS are remedies administered in the form 
of vapour. They are chiefly used to act on the air passages. 
Some relief for a cold in the head, or for laryngitis, rnnv 
I be obtained if half an ounce of Friar's balsam with half 
a teaspoonful of oil of eucalyptus are added to a quart of 
boiling water and the steam inhaled for twenty minutes 
every three hours. 

INHERITANCE. Sec Heredity. INJECTION. Sea 
Enema. 

INOCULATION is tlm introduction of contagious matter 
by applying it to scratches made in the skin. Before the 
days of vaccination small pox was frequently inoculated 
in order to induce a mild attack of this disease, and thus 
provide immunity for the rest of the patient’s life. The 
practice has been prohibited by law because it frequently 
gave rise to serious epidemics of small pox in the 
neighbourhood. 

INSANITY is connected with sanity by many forms of 
mind lacking in balance. For practical purposes a man 
is usually regarded as insane only when the unsoundness 
of his mind prevents him from managing himself or his 
affairs, or causes him to be a source of danger to others. 
The test applied is thus one of conduct, not of beliefs, 
however much the latter may differ from those usually 
held. Abnormal conduct, however, may be due to vice 
or crime and not to insanity. By vice is meant self-jndul- 
gence at the cost of harm to self. By crime self-indulgence 
at the c(»t of harm to others. According to Mercier. 
insane conduct differs from vice or crime amongst the sane 
in the relationship of the self-gratification obtained to the 
punishment incurred. In insanity, self-indulgence it 
[ carried to such an extent that the present is everythin^;, 

1 the future, even the morrow, is nothing. Whereas m 
vice or crime amongst the sane the gratification at the 
moment bears some proportion to the risk of punishment 
I incurred, and especially to the remoteness or proximity 
[ of the punishment. The sane will incur severe punishment, 

I if sufficiently remote, in order to obtain self-gratification 
for the moment, but a slight punishment, if certain and 
immediate, has a deterrent effect, which it has not on the 
insane. Thus theft carefully performed so as to avoid 
detection points to sanity, but theft immediately under 
a policeman’s eye, with no effort at concealment, points 
to insanity. Occasional drunkenness is vice without 
suggesting insanity, but drunkenness to the extent of 
deliberatelv drinking to death in a few weeks, points to 
insanity ; for the punishment follows the self-gratificatioD 
so quickly, and is also so heavy, that there is no rational 
relation between them. 
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Different forme of uneotmdneee of mind are recognised. 
Defective mental development from birth gives rise to the 
* idioi, if speech is not acquired, or to the imbecile if it is. 
Many imbeciles are highly intellectual in one narrow sphere 
of knowledge and quite lacking in the simplest matters 
outside these limits. Lunacy, or Insanity proper, is 
onsoundness of mind occurring in one whose mind has 
fully developed before becoming disordered. 

Of the different varieties the chief arc : — 

1. Mania, exaltation with derangement of the 
reasoning power. 

2. Monomania, disturbance of the mental balance !n 
one direction only, of whicJii kleptomania, dipsomania, and 
many other forms are recognised. 

3. Melancholia, or despondency, which has 

two chief subdivisions — despondency due to some fancied 
trouble In connection witii money, love, or religious matters; 
and despondency due to some fancied bodily ailment (the 
latter variety is termed “ hypochondriasis”). 

4. Dementia, or Progressive loss of mind, which 
comes on either independently or more oflen follows (1) 
or (3). Such a condition when advanced closely resembles 
that of the idiot or imbecile. The onset is usually with 
loss of memory, proper names being forgotten before 
common nouns, nouns before adjectives, verljs and inter- 
jections being the last to be retained. Next reasoning 
power, then abdity to comprehend, and lastly the will is 
affected until finally hunger, cold, and the calls of nature 
excite but little if any attention. 

Not infrequently mania and melancholia alternate. 
The two conditions are in many ways the exact opposite. 
The maniac is keenly alive to every passing event, which 
directs his thoughts this way and that, and renders the train 
of thought very similar to a series of nightmares. The 
melancholic is so concentrated on his owm misery that 
he can t hink of not hing else. He is oblivious to his surround- 
ings, and may sit in one attitude for hours apparently 
hearing and seeing nothing and refu.sing fo^ Such 
a condition has been mistaken for a trance. 

Many lunatics suffer from hallucinations, illusions and 
delusions. An hallucination is a mental image perceived 
as an object which has no real exist once in space. Kxamples , 
are the hearing of imaginary voices and the seeing of j 
imaginary rats. Illusions are erroneous perceptions j 
derived from real objects. An cxamnlo is seeing a stranger ! 
and mistaking him for a near relative. Delusions are 
false beliefs which arise either from reasoning correctly 
from hallucinations or illusions, or more rarely arise by 
correct perceptions but false reasoning. A lunatic, for 
instance, every night hoars an imaginary voice telling him 
that he is commanded to sacrifieo his children. For some 
time he probably resists and doubts if the voice is not the 
result of fancy ; gradually its nightly recurrence, with 
increasing distinctne-ss, convince.s him it is an angers voice ; 
and a delusion thus arises, which may bo the cause of 
homicide or of suicide to escape the command. Or a 
melancholic, astonished at his owm misery, sets to work 
to consider why he is so miserable and builds up various 
theoAes to explain it, e.g., he is being secretly attacked 
by enemies undermining his health with wireless telegraphy, 
mesmerism or some other oocult agent, u.sually the one 
, most spoken of at the time. Or ho concludes that his 
misery is due to religious causes, that perchance be has | 
committed the unpardonable sin. The point we wish to i 
emphasise is that the lunatic has not lost his reason, but 
on the contrary often uses it to excess, beginning with 
errors of perception or abnormal feelings, and from them 
building up delusions, which no argument shakes. As 
dementia develops, the hallucinations and delusions 
gradually fade and much anguish is thus relieved. 

The detection of insanity is much more difllcult than is 
commonly thought, tho mono-maniacs being probably 
the most difficult.^ In this class the dipsomaniac, who 
at intervals is afflicted by a morbid craving for alcohol 
f’ or some drug, but who is otherwise sane, is wcU known ; 
but the variety known as moral insanity is less familiar. 
■I n th is condition the intelleot and the lower emotions are 
Horuial, but the sense of right and wrong is undeveloped, 
SSi***! suoooods in developing it. From child- 

nano, lying, theft, and purposeless cruelty are frequently 


committed, and in adult life mnrda' ur other grave erima 
brings the perpetrator to the dock. It has then to be 
determined whether the man is a criminal or whether 
his case is one of moral insanity. The past histoiT is the 
chief evidence used in determining this point. The mur- 
derer of Terriss the actor was diagnosed as a case of moral 
insanity, and it has to be consider^ whether many habitual 
criminals are not, at least in part, cases of moral insanity, 
that is to say, with moral faculties dwarfed, if not absent. 
If so, prolong^ treatment in the criminal asylum is required 
instead of repeated short terms of punishment in jnrison. 
At present, however, only the most obvious cases of moral 
insanity are diagnosed as such, those affected by the 
slighter forms of tho malady being treated as sane and 
wholly responsible for their actions. 

Causes of Insanity: Disease of the brain, so far as 

f ^rcsent-day methods of examination can go, is not alwa]^ 
ound at the post-mortem examination, though oertaia 
forms of hinacy, like “ general paralysis of the insane,** are 
always associated with it. It is found that insanity 
increases as civilisation advances, and such an increase 
is going on now in England, though probably not to such 
i an alarming extent as the statistics suggest. Heredity 
I of tho tendency to become insane is present in about one* 
i third of the cases. Chronic blood-poisoning is responsible 
! for a largo number ; the chief poisons being alcohol and 
I syphilis. Mental strain from overwork, worry, or sudden 
j loss of fortune, reputation or a near relative, is a potent 
cause. Injury to the brain by blows on the head, or by 
; repeated epileptic fits, causes a minority of the cases. 

' Insanity is prone to show itself at certain periods of life 
’ e.g., puberty, pregnancy, childbirth, change of life, and 
old age. The prospect of recovery is least hopeful when 
insanity begins in youth ; it is moat hopeful when the attack 
has arisen fi om childbirth, or the change of life, or as the 
result of a fever. The treatment is best in the hands of 
trained attendants such as the asylums provide. The 
relatives will be wise to remember that a lunatic should 
never bo deceived, for the power to control him will be 
thereby much weakened. 

The Lunacy Law permits any person, over twentv-one, 
having an interest in the case, but preferably a near relative, 
to sign an order for the admission of a lunatic to an 
asylum, such person being liable to damages if there prove 
to have been no sufficient ground for the order. Such an 
order must be accompanied by one medical certificate, 
which states that the alleged lunatic is insane and requires 
immediate removal. This order is known as the “ Urgency 
Order,” and must be replaced within seven days by e 
” Reception Order.” The poor will find the relieving officer 
their best friend in the circumstances, for he will arrange 
the necessary formalities. When there is no need for 
immediate removal, a petition from a near relative, accom- 
panied by two medical certificates, has to be sent to n 
magistrate of the district, who may grant the petition 
either with or without an interview with the alleged lunatic. 
The patient is then removed on a ” Reception Order,’* 
which has to be renewed if detention is still required, aft^ 
a year and a day. A lunatic under cert-ain conations 
can make a valid wnll. He must be able to recall the nature 
and extent of his property, and also the persons who have 
claims on his bounty, and his wishes must not be influenced 
at the time by any person or by an insane delusion. A 
doctor should bo engaged to examine and certify to hie 
ability to make a will, and the will should he made in the 
presence of tho doctor and some disinterested persem. 
INSOMNIA. See Sleeplessness. 

INTEMPERANCE. See AUoholism, 

INTER-MARRIAGE tends to perpetuate any pcculiant;* 
whether advantageous or the reverse, that either pare^ 
possesses. Hence marriage between cousins is unwise if 
either of them has inherit a tendency to oonsumption, 
insanity, or other disease. 

INTERMITTENT FEVER. See Ague. 

INTESTINE. See AUmentary Canal. 

INUNCTION is the intrcxluction of drugs or food by 
rubbing them into the skin. Tho unbroken skin hm 
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4 i%lit power. Wasted mfasts, who oumot 

Ici6d rdowtu tjre at times kepi aliTO by rubbing cod 
Sirer 08 into the akin thrice daily, and by wrapping them 
III flannel soaked in oiL Mercury also is sometimes 
adthimstered by inunction. 

IO 0 INB is u^ externally as a counter-irritant in the 
, form of tincture of iodine, but it is not to be reconnncnded 
for domestic use. If swallowed, it acts as un irritant 
poison, and must, therefore, always be kept in a proper 
prison bottle and under lock and key. loflino stains the 
iddn brown and stains starch blue. * It is thus useful to 
detect starch when present as an adulteration in bread 
tot diabetics, and other preparations supposed to be free 
of starch. 

IPECACUANHA is a drug much used to loo?cn a tight 
OOngh. Dover’s powder is a preparation often used, 
Oontainiug opium as well as ipecacuanha. The dose of 
this now dor for an adult is ten grains, and one dose may 
be tiJken at night at the onset of a cold in iiu> head or 
on the chest, but must never bo given to children. 
Ipecacuanha wine contains no opium, and may be given 
At any age. The usual dose for an adult is ten drops in 
a little water every four hours ; and for an infant three 
drops in a tcaspoonful of water every tliree hours. One 
tablespoonful of the wine for a child and two for an 
adult is an emetic which acts about twenty minutes after 
it is taken, and is thus not sufficiently prompt in cases 
of poisoning, though u»t-*fii] to empty an overloaded stomach 
after an indigestible meal. 

IBIS, the coloured part of the eye. Sec Ei/e, 

IRON is the most valuable drug wo possct.w for tlio 
treatment of ana?niia, but it rcquii'cs considerable skill to 
so administer this drug that the anaemia is cured without 
the production of dyspepsia, headache, and other un- 
pleasant effects. Iron should, therefoj'c, always be taken 
under medical supervision. As iron blackens the teeth, 
fluid preparations of iron are best taken tlirough a quill. 
Though perchlorido of iron stops bleeding when applied 
to a wound, it is an undesirable apiiiieaticn, ns it makes 
the wound slow in healing, and leaves a considerable 
scar. 

IRRITABILITY is a synj])toni of defect ivo self-control, 
and may be expected in those convalo^icent from an acute 
illness, or the victims of an exhausting chronic one, a.«< well 
as in tho.'se mentally defective or liable to fits. Persons in 
health, as fatigue develops, find the temper becomes 
shorter from the same deficiency of control. Pain, lack 
of sleep, worry, or chronic blood-poisoning arising from 
lack o f exercise, over-eating, constipation, gout, JJright’s 
disease, with other causes besides, are all likely to 
produce irritability. The treatment is the removal of 
the cause, if possible, and in any r;a«o the reduction of 
all sources of annoyance. 

IRRITANT POISONS. See Poisons. 

ISINGLASS is gelatine prc]»arcd from the air bladders 
of certain fish. Though more expensive than cuives’ foot 
gelatine, it is doubtful if it is of greater nutritive \aluo. 

ISOLATION. See Sick Room, Fevers. 

ISSUE is a sore artificially produced and prevented from 
healing. Though formerly much in vogue as a means of 
applying counter-irritation over an inilumcd oigaii, an 
issue is now very seldom employed. 

ITOB, or Scabies, is a contagious disease duo to a parasite, 
A spider or mite, the female of which burrows in tlic skin 
Ana OAUses great irritation. Tho female selects the thinnest 
sida obtainable to burrow in. In the adult, tliis is between 
tho fingers and toes, at tho wrists and round tho navel ; 
but in the infant tho skin is everywhere suilicienlly thin, 
tnd -the above distribution is not present. Marks due to 
Bcratehlng are usually wide-spread, most of the eruption 
beiilg due to this cause rather than to the buiTOwing of 
bho pArasite. The treatment consists in the destruction 
it the parasite both in the skin and the clothing. The 
dothing re(][uiro8 baking. The patient is treated by 
lOniblflDg with soft soap and nail brush so as to open up 
iho burrows And expose the parasite. Sulphur soap is 
osed trosfy* Fttfllog tow to and fro between the 


closed fingers is also A go^ ^ <mnliig t^ 

Aiiot the bath the patient puts on disiiileited iMpoii 
and he repots tho treatment eveiyr other ii%ht lor tbiee 
times. £(e is then free of the parasites, unless he becomes 
reinfected from other members of his family, all of whom 
should be treated at the same time. Instead of sulphur 
soap, a sulphur bath (see Baths) may be given, and sulphur 
ointment rubliod in afterwards. He should not continue 
the sulphur treatment too long, or irritation of tho skin 
will be caused, which he is apt to mistake for proof that 
tho parasite is not yet destroyed. Indeed, calamine lotion 
is often required to soothe the skin after a short course of 
sulphur treatment. Loss irritating, though more expensive 
than sulphur ointment, is naphtnol, a drachm of which 
should made up with an ounce of laid and about a 
drachm of precipitated chalk. 

ITCHING is technically colled pruritvs. It may occur 
on tho skin or at tho anus. Itching of the anus may result 
from constipation, piles, or gout. It is best treated by 
removing the cause and by tho local application of zinc 
ointment or hazoiino cream. Confection of pepper by the 
mouth may be tried also. Itching of the skin results frofli 
many causes, such as rough flannel ncltt the skin, sweat, dirt, 

E arosites, eczema and other skin diseases. The cause must 
o detected and removed. The skin can be soothed by lead 
lotion and by a drachm of creolin to tho pint of water 
applied os a lotion. Scratching must be avoided as much 
as possible. Pressure applied to the skin relieves irritation 
quite as well and docs no harm. The nails should bo cut 
short and the bands enclosed in fingf^rlcss gloves or socks 
at night, to prevent scratching during sleep. 

IZAL is one of the rnoclein disinfectaiits. A folution 
of one in tw‘o hundred of w'uter is a [)Owcrful and safe 
preparation. 

JALAP is a drai^tlc purgative, too strong for domestic 
use. 

JAUNDICS, or staining of the skin bv bile, is a symptom 
of obstruction in cither the main bile duct or Its finer 
branches. The effect of such obstruc tion is to prevent or 
hinder the outflow of bile from the liver, and this pent-up 
bile is then removed by absorption into the circulation. 
From the blood the bile is discharged in the urino, saliva 
and sweat, and it is also deposited in the skin and other 
parts of the body. The whiles of tho eyes are tinged early 
in the attack, thotigh the interior of tho eye is affected very 
late, if ever. Putting on one side many rare cases ol 
jaundice, we may say that jaundice is common shoitly 
after birth, and clc.irs up in a few days without treatment ; 
that in youth jaundice is duo to uidigoGtion, which causes 
swelling, and therefore obstruction at tho mouth of the bile 
duct, where it opens into the small intestine; that io 
middle age, especially in women who suffer from corpu- 
lence, jaun^cc is most often due to gall stones ; and that 
in old a^e, especially when accompanied by wasting and 
dropsy. Jaundice is usually duo to cancer of tho paoeroat 
or Uver. Tho effect of bile oircuhiting in the blo^ is not 
often very great, though tho skin usually itches and the 
spirits oro dc.prcs->cd. The treatment of jaundice in vouih 
is a light diet, a course of laxatives, avoidance of chill, and 
mental rest. The attack usually lasts from a fortnight 
to six w'eeks. Jaundice duo to gall stones requires similar 
trc.'itment, but gall-stone colic, so often present in these 
coses, reejuires the treatment given under Colic. Removal 
of tho 8tonc*8 by operation may be advisable when the 
jaundice is prolonged for some months or is fronuently 
recurring with attacks of colic. Itching of the skin may 
bo relieved by lead lotion, creolin lotion one dsochm to 
the pint, or bicazbouate of soda solution, one drachm to 
the pint. 

JAW, dislocated or fractured. See First Aid. 

JELLY is often required for sick cookery. Isinglass 
is a sfiocially pure form, but dried gelatine, e.g. CoX*s, or 
“ Calves-foot jelly ” may be used if necessary. Milk, ag& 
lemon and wino jellies are all used. Grape Jelly is much 
aj>preciated and may be made ss follows 

1| lbs. of rather sour but Juicy white grapes art 
pounded in a mortar or maahsd with the aid of aiTOodso 







iklkA^itoel l^rkt and istt^alued, and tbo }(ilco t>oiled to 
A i ot. of Cos^a or Nelaton's gelatino* previonalT 

AdaM for two or throe hoars in enough water to cover it, 
to then added, and the whole is tlien strained through 
muslin previously soaked in hot water, and allowed to stand. 
In warm weather I oz. of gelatine will be retiuired to make 
tteet. 

JELLY FISH STIHGS may be received while bathing. 
The application of dilute ammonia is the best treatment. 

JEYES’ FLUID is a strong disinfectant containing 
a chemical allied to carbolic a<'.i(l. 

JIGGER WORM ia a burrowing flea found in the West 
Indies and South America. It most often attacks the feet, 
and the natives acquire skill in extracting it with a needle. 
The best preventive is anointing the feet with eucalyptus 
oil and keejiing them covered, 

JOINTS are the junctions of two or n\ore bones. In 
•omo the junction is effected by the one bono litling immov- 
ably into the other, as in the skull. In others a layer of 
gristle intervenes, as in the joint between one vertebra 
and the next. In yet others free movement is permitted, 
the bones being only united by ligaments and iiinscles. 
The ball and socket jdlnt like the shouMer, the hinge joint 
like the knee, and the pivot joint like that of the atlas on 
the axis, are examples of joints permitting free movement 
in one or more directions. Tho friction such movement 


JUGtlLAB YlBN. There are two vei.ns, the internal 
or and important vein, and the external or small vein 
just beneath the skim Hence, when it is stated that in an 
attempted suicide the jugular vein was severed, often only 
the external jugular was in reality wounded. Both veins 
return blood from the head to the great veins at iha root 
of the neck. 

JUNIPER contains an ingredient which has a powerful 


diuretic action. Oin, which is prepared with juniper 
berries, contains this ingrodirnt. Either ppirits of juniper 
or gin are frequently taken by tho public when they 
imagine their renal organs are deranged. If renal mischief 
is rSilly present, however, juniper and gin make matters 
worse. 

JUNKET. See ifiZk. 

KETTLE. A steam kettle is piovi lotj with a long 
spout so as to dii»charge tho steam well iiito tlie room. In 
cases of bronchitis or cold on tho chest, a 8t#*am kettle 
will be found valuable in the sick room. If the kettle be 
placed near the bod and 'heated by a spirit lamp it acts 
with greater effect, bnt rare is of course requirf?d to prevent 
scalding, especially in the case of children, who are often 
restless when suffering from bronchitis, and are apt to sit 
up suddenh'. 

IHDNETS, THE. Each kidney is placed in the loin close 
to the back-bone. Above, it ia in contact with tho dia^ 


causes is reduced by the secretion within the joint of a 
•nccial lubricating fluid known a^i the synovial fluid, and 
also by the ends of the bones being covered with smooth 
gristle or cartilage ; whilst in certain places special extra 
pads of gristle are so placed as to form buffers between 
the bones and thus Ic.-^scn conciiis.don. These pads at 
times may become detached, and being then loose in the 
joint they become nipped between (ho bones. Such an 
accident causes great pain with defective movement of the 
joint. It is most common in tho knee-joint, ond forma tbo 
most common accident on the football field. 

The oliicf diseases from which joints suffer are inflam- 
mation caused by injury, gout, rheumatism, rheumatoid 
arthritis, dysentery, gononhoea and tuberculosis. Inflam- 
mation ia accompanied by swelling due largely to an excess 
of synovial fluid, but after a w ound the swelling may be due 
to matter. 

The chronic inflammation of the jtiint caused by tuber- 
oulusis produces “ white swelling,” owing to the di^organ- 
ieatioD of the interior of the joiiit by the growth of now 
tissue. Later, this tissue, which is deficient in blood-vessels, 
breaks down into dead liquid material like matter. 

The treatment of joint disease varies with tho cause. 
An acute injury or inflammation requires absolute roat, 
but gentle movement must not be delayed too long or 
stiffness results. Chronic joint trouble may require pro- 
longed rest, as in tuberculosis, but more often hot bath 
treatment, followed by massago, such as Bath, Buxton, 
Droitwich and many of the Continental Spas provide, aco 
the most suitable. The local application of heat may also 
be effected by bags of sand or salt heated in the oven, and 
of recent years the “ Dowsing System ” has come to the 
front. In this mode of treatment the joint is enclosed in 
a metal cose containing a large number of electric lamps, 
the heat and bght from which act on the joint. Stiffness 
of the joints, owing to the formation of adhesions within 
them, is a common result of chronic inflammation. If 
movement cannot be regained by hot baths and massage, 
it may he necessary forcibly to bond the joint under ao 
ancesthetio and to apply movement and massage sutoie- 
quently. In tuberculosis arrest of the disease, with a stiff 
joint, is often the best result that can be hoped Iot ; hence 
the indiscriminate bending of all stiff joints is fraught with 
danger. The “ bone-setter ” is in the haliit of stating that 
wl joints shown to him are “out,” and ho then treats them 
by forcible and sudden bending. Adhesions are thus 

t broken <kawn and movement re-established. By breaking 
<^utchcs he insures the movement being continued. 
o er^n cases he thus achieves a great reputation, at the 
bumte harm to those in whom such violent treat- 
Wm to the exact opposite of that which is requir^ 


phragm ; on tho outer side, it is crossed bv the two lowest 
ribs which protect it ; and its lower border is just above 
the navel. Behind, it is separated from the aiSn by the 
muecles of the back, and it is further protected by lying 
in a mass of fat and a fibrous capsule. To tho inner border 
the urei-cr, tho renal artery, renal vein and nerves are 
attached. The ureter, a kind of pipe, drains off the urine^ 
which the kidiicy produces, and jtours it into the bladder. 
The kidney serves a double purpose : — (1) to remove waste 
matter from tho blood and dischatTge tliis in the form of 
urine, and (2) to pour into tbo blood a secretion, wdiioh 
regulates nutrition, and in default of which rapid wasting 
occurs. The latter function has been discovered recently 
by Koso Bradford. At times the two kidneys are fused 
into one horseshoe shaped kidnty, and at times only ooo 
kidney is present from birth. 

Normally the kidney is eo fired that only a slight ascent 
and descent occurs with each breath ; but often the fibrous 
capsule, enclosing both the kidney and the Cat round it 
and anchoring the kidney to the back-bone, bc^conies slack, 
and then the kidney falls by its own weight until checked at 
the cost of severe pain, by the blood-vessels and nerves con- 
nected with it. Such a condition is termed movahU kidney 
and may be brought on by tight lacing or child-birth. 
The symptoms caused are in sli^t coses unobserved, but 
in more severe cases they are pain in the loin with dyspepsia; 
and at times, when the ureter becomes kinked, pain, vomiting, 
fever and collause occur. The flow of water to then oheckM 
until the attack ends by the pa8sa||e of an unusual amount 
due to the ureter becoming unlunked. A suitable belt 
should be worn, and if this fails, an attempt to sew the 
kidne'y to the abdominal wall to the treatment usually 
adopted. The dboasc to not uncommon in women. 

Inflammation of the kidney to treated under “ BrighVs 
disease.” Stone may form in the substance of the kidney, 
uric acid or oxalate being the most common form. If ths 
steme docs not move it may canse no symptoma, but move- 
ment causes severe pain in the back, usually on the same 
side, and blood in the urine. If the stone enters the ureter, 
unless very small, it will only pass with difikulty, and its 
passage will t»e accompanied by renal colic. Senul cdic to 
sudden in its onset, usuallv lasts some hours, and ends as 
suddenly as it began, '(he symptoms are paioxysmal 
pain sbooUng dmvn into tho groin and thigh, frc(|OC&t 
passage of a few drops of bloc^-KtniTUHl urine, vomiting, 
sweating, coldness of tlic oxtromitios and shivering. 
The treatment of renal colic should be warm drinks and 
a hot bath, and if orderc<l by the dixtor, a bypodennio 
injection of tncrphiiv. .. 

Kidney tumours may due to ob^truetion ^ the 
ureter and the consequmt retention of the uriae in ibn 
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kidney* Bueh a tnmonr is termed a hydronephrosis. 
Inflammation of the peWlo or^ns after childbirth is a 
oomnton cause of this malady. Tumours may also be due 
to tuberculosis or to cancer. Eupittre of the kidney occurs 
in railway-buffer accidents, but seldom in other aocideuta. 
Complete rest till medical aid is obtained is the only treat- 
ment. Disease of both kidneys, whatever its nature, if 
sufScient to prevent the waste products in the blood from 
being remov^, produces a form of blood-poisoning knoiira 
as ttreemia. The patient passes into a drowsy state in 
which often occurs some delirium with cramps or convul- 
sions. The face is sallow, the pupils contracted ; vomiting 
and headache are common ; the tongue is dry and brown, 
the breathing is often irregular and attended with hissing. 
The drowsiness deepens and death as a rule supervenes. 
The treatment is to promote the removal of the poisons by 
the skin and the bowels. Copious draughts of warm drinks, 
hot baths and hot packs, and free purging are recom- 
mended. [See Baths], [Refer also to Bright' s^ Colict Qravd, 
Vrine,] 

KING’S EVIL is an old name for Scrofula; a form of 
tuberculosis, which it was supposed a king could euro with 
a touch. 

KNEE, a hinge joint, permitting flexion and extension 
with very slight rotation. Dislocation is very rare, but 
displacement of the internal semilunar fibro-cartilage is 
a common accident on the foot-ball field. The cartilage 
is a pad of gristle placed at the margin of the joint to lessen 
concussion. When torn from its attachments it lies loose 
in the joint, and then is apt to be nipped between the bones, 
thus limiting movement and giving rise to severe sudden 
pain. The knee is fixed in a bent position. It should be 
bent up stilJ more and then suddenly straightened, whilst 
the patient either holds the limb as loosely as possible or 
has his attention diverted. In the act of straightening, j 
the cartilage is forced back into its normal position. The 
joint maysub.sequently swell, a condition termed synovitis or 
water on the knee being set up, and will in any case require 
rest. A special knee splint is sold that permits the normal 
flexion and extension, but prevents any rotation and thus 
guards against a recurrence of the accident. The knee 
may be attacked by rheumatism, rheumatoid arthritis or 
gout, and in childhood is liable to tuberculosis, a chronic 
disease character i":'d by pain, limitation of movement, and 
swelling without redness of the skin. Hence the condition 
is known as “ white swelling.” Medical aid should be 
Bought early. [Refer to House-maid' s Knee.] 

KNEE-CAP or PatoUa^ is the di.se of bone placed in front 
of the knee-joint. Above it is attached to the muscles of 
the front of the thigh, and below by a tendon to the upper 
end of the shin-bone. Normally it moves over the joint 
whenever the muscles of the thigh by pulling on it move 
the shin-bone and so straighten the leg. Abnormally it may 
snap across owing to the muscular pull from above, and to 
the leg being so fixed that it cannot straighten. Such a con- 
dition is termed fractured patella, and is one of the accidents 
popularly called “ putting the knee out.” It is very rare 
for the knee-cap to be broken by blows applied directly to 
it. The fracture is readily recognised, for the upper frag- 
ment is diawn up and a gap left between it and the lower 
one. Tlie joint is rapidly distended with blood. A piece 
of bowd should be fixed to the back of the limb by hand- 
kerchiefs, placed at the ankle, just above and just below 
the knee and near the top of the thigh. The two lower 
limbs should then be fastened together, and the patient 
taken home, a bag of ice, if possible, being placed over the 
Bwollcn knee, A doctor of course should be immediately 
Bent for. 

KOUMISS is fermented milk. It was first made in Tar- 
tary from mare’s milk. It Is now supplied, made from 
cow’s milk, by the “ Aylesbury Dairy Company,” “ Wei- 
ford’s Dairy Company,” and others. It is at times better 
borne by the stomach than any other form of milk-food 
and is therefore of value in the treatment of obstinate 
vomiting. 

LABURNUM. The seeds are poisonous to children. 
Treatment is that for Belladonna. [Refer to Poisons.] 


DICTIONARY. Lma- p 

LACTIC ACID is a cdlotii'less liquid of acid property 
It is produced when milk turns sour, and also when 
food ferments in the stomach, in oases of flatulent 
dyspepsia, giving rise by its irritating properties to heart- 
burn. Hence the value of a dose of bicarbonate of soda 
in heart-burn, for it neutralises the lactic acid. 

LAMELLA is a small disc composed of gelatine and 
glycerine, and containing a dose of some drug, which it is 
intended to insert between the lower eyelid and the eve. 
The Cocaine lamellas of the British Pharmricopceia are 
valuable for relieving pain when splinters of emery or 
I steel have become embedded in the eyeball. Such an 
I accident is only too common in many factories, and it is 
a good plan to insert one of the lamellae, together with 
a drop of castor oil, into the eye before sending the sufferer 
to a doctor. 

LANGUOR. See Debility. 

LANOLINE is composed of pure wool fat and water. 

It is one of the best ointments that can bo used for softening 
rough dry skin, such as that of chapped hands. 

LARYNGITIS is inflammation of the larynx. The chief 
causes are catarrh due to cold, diphtheria, tuberculosis and 
syphilis. The symptoms are huskmess or loss of voice, 
dry cough and some difficult in breathing, which may 
at* intervals be very great. The treatment is to give the 
inflamed organ rest by avoiding speaking above a whisper- 
The air breathed should be moist and warm, and hot 
flannels should be applied to the throat. When the 
laryngitis is part of a general disease, e.g. diphtheria, the 
treatment will be din^cted mainly to the latter. 

LARYNGOSCOPE is the apparatus used for looking at 
the lor^Tix. A light is placed by the patient's ear, a mirror 
is fixed to the doctor’s forehead, and the light is reflected 
into the patient’s mouth, whence a small mirror on a Ions 
handle directs it to the larynx, which is situated behind 
and below the tongue. 

LARYNX is the upper end of the wind-pipe, specially 
adapted to act as aguard tothe entrance and also to produce 
the voice. On each side is a fold like a watch pocket, in 
the free border of which is an elastic cord termed the 
vocal cord. The two vocal cords can be brought in contact 
so as to close the wind-pipe, or can be widely separated to 
as to admit air freely. With each breath the cords are 
separated, and they arc allowed to come together partially 
between each breath. In speaking or singing the cords 
are brought close together and made to vibrato by the 
stream of air forced on to them from below. In coughing 
the cords are brought firmly together and the wind-pipe 
closed until the pre.«sure within the chest has bera 
sufficiently raised to overcome the resistance that the 
cords offer. The cords are then forced apart, and the air in 
escaping produces the noise of coughing. The walls of the 
larynx are composed of two rings of gristle, similar to those 
of the windpipe, but much larger. Whilst the lower of 
the two is complete, all the other rinj^s of the wind- pipe 
arc open at the back. A lid or epiglottis guardt the 
entrance to the larjmx from above. 

LAUDANUM is Tincture of Opium ; Dose for an 
adult is 5-15 minims for repcatea administration and 
15-30 minims for a single dose. [Refer to Opium.] 
LAUGHING GAS is nitrous oxide, a valuHbit* ansesthetio 
for minor operations of short duration. The* name is due 
to the hysterical symptoms formerly often produced bv 
its administration. When given properly, however, such 
symptoms are rare. 

LAXATIVE. See Constipation. 

LEAD POISONING is of frequent occurrence amongst 
workers in white or red lead and also in metallic lead 
[see Dangerous Trades]. Lead has been known to con- 
taminate drinking water, aerated waters, food wrapped 
in tin foil, and cider or beer that has been allowed to stand 
in lead pipes. Lead salts have caused poisons by their 
presence in drinking water (owing to red lead used in 
)ointing the pipes), as also in hair dye, confectionery (lend 
chromate being used instead of saffron), dripping preserved 
in leadqilazed vessels, and even in lead-glazea lining in 
hats. The treatment of acute lead-poisoning is given nndif 
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tad o( obronie MUpoifoning under Dangerow 

Tradu, 

LBBOHBS are often need ae an alternatiTe to bleeding 
from a rein. A jeech withdraws from one to two drachms 
of blood only, bnt by fomenting the wound after the leech 
has dropped off, nearly an ounce of blood is usually with- 
drawn before bleeding ceases. The application of six to 
eight leeches in heart disease and congested liver is often 
most useful. Care should be taken that they are applied 
over some bone if possible, in order that pressure can be 
readily applied to the bite it necessary. Loose tissue like 
that round the eye should be avoided and the nearest bony 
point, which in this case is the temple, chosen instead. 
Nor should a leech ever be placed over a vein. leeches 
are best applied in a test tube, which is pressed on the spot 
chosen, or they are apt to wander from the spot and bite 
elsewhere. To get them to bite is often a matter of time. 
The patient*8 skin should be quite clean, and scented soaps 
avoided in cleansing it ; if the leech still refuses to bite, 
the application of a little milk should be tried. To remove 
a leech a pinch of salt should bo applied to it. If they are 
pulled off their teeth will be left in the wound and cause 
trouble. To stop bleeding from a leech bite a few strands 
of cotton-wool shouldTbe applied, and then a pad of wool 
and a bandage so as to secure some pressure. If necessary, 
the bites may be touched with haniamelis (sold also 
under the name of har.eline), and if this fails, recourse 
•boiild be had to lunar caustic. 

LEO. SWOLLEN. When both legs are swollen the cause 
may be tight garters, anaemia, pregnancy, or dropsy in the 
abdomen, or b<‘art disease. When only one is swollen the 
cause m.av be varicose veins, clotting in the chief veins of 
the leg, or pressure on them from some swelling in the groin. 
After childbirth, if slight inflammation occurs in the womb, 
it is not uncommon for the veins of the womb to clot, and 
for the clot to spread to the great veins of the thigh. First 
one leg, and a few days later the other leg swells, usually 
a fortnight or so after childbirth. This condition is termeii 
white leg. The treatment for swollen leg is the removal of 
its cause, and meanwhile the teet should be kept off the 
ground. In the more severe coses they should be wrapped 
ID wool or fomentations of belladonna and glycerine 
applied. A case of ** white leg usually takes from six 
to twelve weeks to recover. 

LEMONADE. To make this usefal drink for the sick- 
room — 

T^o lemons, an ounce of loaf sugar, and a pint of 
Ooiline water are required. The top and botUun of the 
lemons as well as the white and the pips, fall of which are 
hitter t should first be removed. The lemons arc then 
«tin»*e7,e»l in a lemon squeezer the peel cut fine, the sucar 
Afidett and lastly the boiling water. The whole is allowed 
to stand till cold. 

LEMON JUICE, in the form of lemonade, is a useful 
{Umuner drink, though if taken too freely it mny cause 
Jv««pepsiH Lemon juice is a valuable remedy for scurvy, 
fher^ is little doubt that lemonade made from lemons 
IS far better than that prepared from citric acid. Lemon 
juice and wat^r in equal parts is used as a lotion in the 
treatment of freckles, though seldom with much effect. 

LEMON, SALTS OF, is potassium oxalate, a dangerous 
poison 

LENS, Bge. 

LEPROSY is a chronic disease caused by a bacillus or 
germ, and eharacterist-d by the presence of uvular swellings 
»n the skin and mucous membrane-s, or in the nerves. The 
disease is at present chiefly one of the hot countries, though 
in the Middle Ages it prevailed in Kurojie, including Eng- 
land, as many of our churches testify ; for they present the 

squint ho!o.s ’ through which lejiers were permitted to 
we the mass without being permitted to enter the church. 
At the present day leprosy is rare in Euro|>e, except in 
wwway and some parts of Russia. That the disease dates 
hrom remote antiquity is clear from the Old Testament. 
I He cause m a S]^ial bacillus conveyed from the dtseaxed 
w m- healthy by contact. It is not highly contagious ; 
ww l^ofMsor Osier says, ** Not one of the Sisters of 
; who have for more than forty years so feithfuDy 


nnised the lepers at Traeadie has eontraoted the disease.** 
Mr . Jonathan Hutchinson has of late strongly urged his 
** fish theory ** as the cause of the disease. According to 
this theory, the infection is either conveyed m rotten fish, 
or else only succeeds in establishing itself in those who 
frequently eat it. Except in South Africa, the dis- 
tribution of leprosy and of the habit of eating fish 
imperfectly cured, or avowedly high, roughly correspond. 
On the other hand, it is not yet by any means certain 
that this is the only way in which leprosy can be caught 
Nevertheless, the evidence is sufficient to make it 
desirable to withdraw the Indian tax on salt in order to 
promote the more thorough curing of fish. 

LESION is a morbid change in any organ produced by 
injury or disease. 

LETBABGT. See DebilUy. 

LEUCOCYTE is the technical name of the white corpuscle 
found in the blood in large numbers. Its function is to 
attack and destroy all disease germs which gain entrance 
to the blood. The germs, in turn, secrete poisons to 
destroy the leucocytes. Matter, or pus, is com poiied mainly 
of dead leucocytes, killed in their tight with the germs. 

LICE lay eggs or nits, that are attached to the hairs by 
a ring of cement, which makes them very difficult to remove. 
The affection is by no means confined to the children of 
the poor. The best treatment, short of removal of the 
hair, is the application of some lotion, which dissolves the 
cement, followed by the thorough use of a fine-toothed 
comb. In many hospitals, a lotion of vinegar and 
methylated spirit in equal parts is used. The hair ie 
thoroughly soaked in this lotion and then rags steeped in 
it are placed on the hair, and the whole is enclosed in a 
mackintosh bathing-cap for the night. Carbolic lotion 
(of a strength of 1 in 20) is also used in the same way, but 
though eflicacious. it has the draw'back that4hc absorption 
of some of the carbolic causes the urine to be green 
next morning. This, however, is not serious, for once or 
twice, in a child otbcrwTse healthy. Care should b# 
taken to keep the lotion out of the eyes. “ Izal.” which 
is non-poiaonous, is a good substitute for carbolic. If the 
odour can be tolerated, thorough^ soaking the hair in 
petroleum will destroy the lice ana loosen the nits. Sore* 
in the scalp should be treated with white precipitate 
ointment. In bad coses with numerous crusts, after cuttins 
off the hair, a linseed poultice smeared with olive oil should 
be applied. This will remove the. crusts, and white pre- 
cipitate ointment may be, then applii^d. 

LIFE. See Death'Rate, 

LIFTING is the cauae of many accidents when improperly 
performed. The trick termed “ seeing London," in which 
the child's heeui is grasped by the hands placed on each aide 
of the head and the child then lifted, ha.s caused death by 
dislocation of the spine. Again, the common mistake 
of pulling a child by one arm or even lifting it thus, often 
produces a dislocation of one of the hones of the fore-arm. 
No growing limb should ever be forcibly pulled. It should 
be remembered that a bone develops in three pieces— a shaft 
and a cap at each end. The latter is readily detached by 
a sharp pull, an accivlent which usually results in that 
limb being shorter than its fellow for life. For liftinff 
helpless patients, see Room. 

LIGHT is of great value to health. It kills germa, 
stimulates growth, and promotes a cheery frame of fi.ind. 
To keep the blinds always down in order to protect the 
carm't from fading is not the l>est pvihev in the long run 
Light is used in the tn'atment of certain diseasi^. l-in'*en 
of Copenhagen, demonstrated that sun-hcht passe*! throncb 
green scretms, to remove most of its he,at. and foi-us isl on 
skin affeoteil with lupus had a curative «‘ff*x't. The tri-at- 
ment is now widely practisi'd, its intnvhietion mto this 
country being large! v due to Queen Mexandra Instead 
of sunlight electric tight is utilised, 'sun-baths* are ilso 
used for many conditions. They consist of bask ins in the 
sun whilst lightly olad. It is doubtful if the sun bath merits 
all that is clainiKl for it. (Refer to /.wjiwM.j 

LIGHTNING may kill by burning or b\ -hock. Not 
mfrequently, though the hoTM is killed, the t^er la stuumid- 





^ 0t$«»;e4M « man'il was fnaed aod burnt 

iibe ft^b, yet the mao himself was not burnt, 
fUBO Aictor niaay weeks of imconsciousnoss mode a perfect 
. tMovery* His horso was killed and the saddle torn to 
vibboos. Recovery is often only partial, paralysis of some 
kind being permanent. The treatment is warmth, stimu- 
lants. and artificial respiration, if necessary. 

1JM£ in the eye. See Eye, 

LIME-WATER is often useful in diarrhoea. It contains 
less lime than milk does. By using the eacc haratod lime- 
water a much more concentrated solution is obtained, 
lime solutions do not keep. 

LINIMEKTS ore fluids to be rubbed or painted cn the 
akin. The Pliarmacopoe'a contains fifteen. They are used 
either to soften the skin and act as a lubricant in massage, 
e.g., soap liniment; to scot ha the sensory nerves, c.g., 
aconite and belladonna linimont ; or most often to act ns 
a counter-irritant, e.g., compound camphor liniment, 
turpentine liniment, or iodine linijnciit. 

LINSEED TEA is gocxl for sore-tiiroat. To make it : — 

An ounce of lin.-^eod t<' the pint of boiling water is 
allowed to stund in a coA cred vest'd in o warm place for 
four hours ; it is tlien straitud and may bo flavoured to 
taste witli lemon juice. 

LINT ia a dressini; for woimcls prepared from flax. It 
presents a rough and a smooth side, the latter being tho 
one to place next the wound. As a dressing shcuhl 
contain some anti-epUc, Loracie lint fonns a better 
dressing than plain lint. 

LIP. Soiv-'s or worts on the lips, capcciany after middle 
age, should rcc(>i\e proni]jt attention, as they may, if 
neglected, become cancer. Cigarettes and broken clay 
pi|)es aro common causes of such sores. Cracked Lipa 
should be treated with cold cream every night. If they 
do not heal, flexile collodion should bo painted on nighTt ! 
and morning. IJerpea or Sliin^ea on the lip consist of J 
a patch of small blUters on an inflamed base. They cause j 
much burning and pricking. Tlie flp>j)licafion of zinc j 
ointment is the best treatment. They do not last many I 
days. [Refer to flare-lip.] 

LIQUORICE is useful in the form of a solid extract, sold 
in sticks, for sore tliroat. Lion mice Powder owes its 
aperient action chiefly to the sulpiiur and at-nna it contains. 
LISP. See Speech. 

LITHiEKlA, iil'Ta’ly “ stone in the Vdood,” denotes tho 
gouty state, a condition in which tlic blood is laden with 
salts of uric acid ready to crvatallise out in the form of 
chalk stones in the joints, cars, and elsewhere. fSeo 
Oovt.] ^ 

LIVER is the largest gland in the body situated under 
cover of trie ribs, on the right side, but extending almost 
across to the ribs of the opposite side. Its average weight 
is fifty ounces. Tho blood supply is remarkable, as oil the 
blood from the stomach, intestines, and spleen has to pass 
through the liver to reach the heart. The liver has many 
functions, the chief of which are these : (1) the secretion 
of bile ; (2) the storage of the sugm- derived from dig^tion, 
imtil the musedes require it ; (3) the production of a body 
easily removed by tho kidneys, named urea, from the 
waste products in the blood ; (4) the separation of any 
pouon from the blood and the discharge of this in the bile. 
Failure in function (1) causes dyspepsia and constipation ; 
failure in (2) causes one form of diabetes; failure in (.3) 
causes gout ; and failure in (4) exposes the body to many 
poisons pr^uced in the intestines by indigestion or to 
poisons accidentally swallowed. Tlie liver tha* acts as a 
•e&tinol guarding the entrance from the stomach and 
Ititestines into the general circulation. 

Sktggiah Liver is a common ailment in those engaged in 
•sdootory occupations. The bile is produced at a mxich 
lower pressure than is tho secretion from most glands, 
•ad in order to reach the intestine it has to pass through 
• oomplex network of duets, the friction caused by which 
ii oonsiderable. With each breath the diaphragm descends 
«nd kneads the liver between the bowels below and tho 
diaphriMpn abore. It is in this way that tho bile is mainly 
expelled. Hence all exorcise promotes the flow of bile. 


ei^peoially horse exeid^ the ^ptonMi of 
are izregnlaritj of the bowels, the motiooi bOinA oot dif 
dark and scanty and the next pole and oopious ; a saEow 
complexion, slight jaundice in tho white of the eyo} a 
feeling of weight after meals and lowness of spirits* The 
treatment is suitable exercise, a course of mild aperients, 
avoidance of alcohol and rich food, and a tonio composed 
of hydrochloric acid and gentian. 

Cifrhosis of tho liver is a disease duo to tbere{)eated prosenoe 
in the blood supplying the liver of some poison, the most 
usual being alcohol. Tho liver, at first, irritated by tho 
poisoned blood, becomes congested, and, later, the fibrous 
framework of the liver otows at the expense of the more 
I important and more dmicate portions. Hence the liver 
I cimnges to a fibrous moss containing but little of the 
I original liver substance. Two rcssultB follow: (1) the 
functions of the liver must be most inadequately jwrformed, 
(2) the fibrous tissue contracts as it grows and hinders the 
circulation through the liver, and congestion of the 
stomach, spleen, and intestines is thus caused. Such 
patients suffer from morning sicknoss, loss of appetite, 
piles and finally dropsy os tho result of tho congeetion, 
and from wasting and feeble health as the result of a 
lethargic liver. Tho disease is also known “ gin drinker's 
liver,*' or “ hob-nailed liver/’ although there are other 
poisons besides alcohol capable of producing it. The 
treatment is the relief of congestion by blue pill and Epsom 
salts, the removal of drojjsy when neceasary by tapping, 
and if there is much waiting, the use of peptonised 
foods. 

Abscess of the Liver is rare i vcept as a complic.stion of 
d 3 ’ 8 entery. It causes pain, swelling of the liver and fever, 
and is treated b},’ a surgical operation. Cancer is of frequent 
occurrence, generally secondary to cancer of the bowel. 
It is most fz^uent between the ages of 40 and 00. The 
symptoms are pain and enlargement of the liver (the 
weight may rise from 50 ounces to 20 pounds) with dropsy, 
great wiotting and often jaumlicc. Death is to bo expects 
within two years. Hydatid Cyst, duo to a parasitic worm, 
more often occurs in the liver than in any other organ. 

Drugs acting on the liver include mineral acids, podophy- 
Uin, rhubarb, euonymus, and salts of soda, e.g., tnewe 
in Vichy and Carlsbad water. These drugs stimulate the 
flow of bile. Calomel and blue pill promote the expulsion 
of bile that has entered the intestine, before it hsa* time to 
be ro-absorbed, and thus indirectly stimulate the formation 
of fresh bile. It is a serious mistake to substitute pills for 
the regular exercise that is the natural way of promoting 
bile flow. [Refer to Gall StoneSf Hydatid, Jaundice, Con* 
etipation, Ezerciee, Food.] 

LOCK-JAW, or Tetanus, is an infectious disease in which 
spasm of certain muscles is tho chief symptom and which 
is caused by a bacillus or germ, that lives m garden mould 
and manure, and gains entrance as a rule tlirough a soratob 
in the skin. The old belief tliat a out on the thumb causes 
lock-jaw is simply an expression of the fact that wounds 
of the hands, from their exposed position, are apt to become 
infected with dirt. Gardeners, stable-hanos, and the 
bare- footed children of the poor are more often attacked 
than others. The poison produced by tho tetanus g«rm 
has been isolated and shown to be about one hundred and 
fifty times os poisonous as strychnine. The incubation 
period is less than a week in tho worst cases, but longer 
than tills in the milder ones. The symptoms are at first 
difficulty in biting, with stiffness of the neck, and later 
tho abdominal ivaJi becomes hard and board like. Any 
irritation, e.g. a sudden noise, brings on a most painful 
spasm of tho whole body, in which tho breathing may be 
arrested. The temperature rises in tho wesrst coses. The 
treatment consists in cauterizing the wound, putting the 
patient to bed in a (jtiict, dimly-lighted room, injecting 
tetanus antito.xin, or failing this giving chlcsra) and bromide^ 
of each ten grains, every three hours, and feeding the patient 
through the nose, or by tho bowel, if it cannot be done 
through tho mouth. The Greeks taught that snob easst 
as survived four days recovered^ and Frofessor Osier heldf 
thb to be true at tho present time. The longer the Inottbif* 
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«ArUar oodtoatlii w giYf»|i tbe more effectual it will prore. 

' XiOCK)IIOTO& ATAXY* or Tabes Dorsalitf is a chronio 
and incurable diseoio.of the spinal cord, usually caused by 
^hilis contracted many years before. That part of the 
ooBd ii attacked which carries the sensory impulses from 
the limbs to the brain. Hcnco there is no lock of power, 
but as the position of the limbs is unlcnowxi unless they are 
Men, the normal control over them is absent, and the 
have to bo looked at whenever the patient walks. If it 
la dark or the eyes aliut the can no lougor be guided 
corroolly. As the disease progresses more and more 
careful nursing Is required. No known treatment cures 
the disease, though temporary improvementa are common. 
The patients often live twenty or thirty years. 

LOGWOOD contains haematoxylin, an astringent body 
of nausMus taste, used to check diarrheea. The chiif 
preparation is the decoction, a dose being two to four 
tablospoonfuls for an adult every three hours fill the 
diarrha’ft is checked. It may be combiii'd with chalk 
(which see). It colours the urine dark red, and ^,tains any 
clothing on which it ia %spilt. 

LOSS OF BLOOD. See First Aid 
LOTION is a solution of sonie ,] bnthhu! the 

akin, eye or other pari. A liniDicut dilftra from a lo<:<;u 
in being rubbed in. 

Antiseptic L^tV'ns (or bulidtig b^lude l.oravic 

lotion (naturaUrd solutioi)), rarhoiir lotion (1 in iU); for 
bathing an eye, boracie lotiou (a dr.ichm to aiCbiut. u.-«,d 
at blood heat). 

Cooling Lvli>.‘ns iriclavie methylated spirit aud liquor 
amrnonit acetatis of each tuo ouncca, and water to tliC pint, 
and vinegar lotion (water and vinegar in equal parts). 

ISootfiing Ijotions Include calamine lotion (caiamir j 
an ounce, sine oxide an ouuce, gb'oerino nn ounce, nia-ic 
up to UiO pint with water) ; lead lotion (loud at'ctate twenty 
grains, glycerine an ounce, made up to the pint with water;. 

Astringent Lotions, red lotion (sulphate of zinc a drachn, 
glycerine three ounces, lavender water to the pint) ; alum 
lotion (two drachii'.a of alum to the piiil). 

LOZENGES are widely used as a convenirnt method of 
carrying and administering medicine. The rhamiacopoeia 
contains wventecu. Messrs. Burroughs and Wellcome 
have ^ utilised the lozenge extensively in preparing 
medicine for the tropica and Colonies, and have invented 
a special mode, of mop.'iration which produces what they 
term a “ tabloid.’ Medicine in tabloid form, each of 
known dose, is by for the inosit suitable for the domestic 
use of the colonist and others distant from home. For 
treating the throat, lozenges slowly sucked aic often used, 
M m^t frequently gargles do not reach the back of the 
throat Lozenges are termed trochischi in the Phaima- 
oopoeia, thus : — 

Trwh. ftcidi taniiid or treeh. kraiuerla* et cocain.'e are 
useful for relaxed throat; troch. ipecac, et morphina; 

P<’t- elder, for 8o)-e Uiroat cr 
tonsiUlhs; and tro^. bismuthi ro. isadieap and convenient 
biHinuth, which is difficult to prepare 
eatisfacturily as a mixture. 

LUMBAGO is an affection characterised by severe pain 
la the muscles of the loins. The p.ain is of sudden onset, 
ana sx^icicntly severe as a rule to coniine the sufferer to 
djml It 13 recognised by nn increase of pain on stoopinr. 

cause is usually chill. It is uncertain ivhother it b of 
rheumatic origin or not. Labouring men suffer most from 
ihe treatment is rest, combinod with poultices to t.he 
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j — t’WHiuinoo wKh poultices to t’le 

camphor liniment well rubbed in four 

See InsanUg, 

CAUSTIC is silver nitrate. It is u.'sed for 

PckSriL*!. . ““'oM iodide o£ 

** apphod promptly. 

SiA ..li? fwo. The main stalk becomes 


file loiM are dasUo, lo thiMi they tend to empty themselm 
when are inflated. They are richly supplied with 
blood, which is brought into contact with the ^ lying in 
spaces between the blood-vessels. By this means the blood 
is enabled t^o take in oxygen, and give out water-vapmur and 
carbon-dioxide. The air passages are lined with or 
ffne hairs, that keep up an ince-ssant movement directing 
dust towards the mouth. Sufficient dust, however, is 
absorbed in a lifetime to change the colour from pish to 
grey, and if the air breathed be specially dusty, disease is 
oaus^ (see Dangerous Trades). The air passages are 
moistened by the secrctiou of slime or mucus. 

If the bronchi become inflamed — a condition termed 
“ bronchitis ” — the mucus is produced in excess, and is 
coughed up as phlegm. Inflammation of the lung substance 
is “ pneumonia.” Loss of elasticity is apt to occur with 
advancing age, which makes it difficult to expel the air 
from the lungs — a condition termed “emphysema.” 
j Sudden spasm of the air passages combined with swelling 
of their lining membrane greatly impedes the passage of air 
. and gives rise to “ asthma.” Tuberculosis of the lung is 
I “consumption.” (kneer of the lung is very rare. [For 
, an account of the diseases mentioned, see undw tlu ir 
respective headings ; see also Breathing and C-Aesf.] 

1 LUPUS VULGARIS is tuberculosis of the skin. Tim 
I same germ wliich causes consumption when it attacks 
j the lung produces lupus when it invades the skin. The 
I disease nearly always begins before the age of twenty. 

. The disease at first resembles a wart deep in the skin of the 
j Up or chick. The skin around becomes red and ulceration 
1 with spreading altemateg with scarring and attempts at 
re pair for a great number of years. Until recently scraping, 
j burning and caustic ointments were in v(^ae; but Pinsen, 
of Copenhagon, showed that concentrated sunUght, filtered 
j through green glass to remove sonic of its heat, has a curative 
’ effect by killing the tubercle bacilli, which are sufficiently 
I near the surface in this disease to l>e reached by the rays, 
i The treatment is painless, but tedious, repeated sittinn 
j being indispens.! hie. The treatment is now wide-sprcM, 
eltMjtric light being used instead of sunlight. Queca 
I Alexandra was one of the fii'st to introduce the treatment 
j in London. The X rays are also used the same purpose. 

1 Oood results have l:»eon obtained recently, by Wright and 
j others, by the injection of suitable doses of tubercular 
. vaccine. 

I LYMPH, though qui^ os important as blood, is but 
Hi tie known to the public, probably because it is colourless. 
The fluid part- of the blood, containing much nourisliment, 
leaks thi ough the walls of the finer blood-vessels and baOies 
the siOTounding tissues, which it nourishes. This escaped 
fliud is “ lymph.” The excess of lymph is collected into 
lymphatic vessels, which ramify evcryw'here, and conveiws 
on larger vessels that finally unite to'form the right or loft 
thoracic duct. The thoracic ducte open into the sub* 
davion vein, cf their own side, at the root of the neck. 
The escape of blood from the vein backwards into tho 
lymphatics is prevented by valves. Filters aro situated 
at tr^uent intervals along the course of the lymphatie 
v^els in order to purify the lymph from germs, etc. The 
filters are termed “lymphatic glanda” Obstructioo to 
th^ circulation causes swelling due to the accumulation of 
lymph, wid due to the same cause is dropay in (he abdomen 
or chwt. The fluid contained in a blister u lymph. Henos 
yniph, in the public mind, means matoiul for va^'cinaticni, 
because the contents of a roccinatiou blister are used for 
the purpose. 

LYSOL is n disinfectant often iifje;l fur ecruLbing 
macintosh sheets and the like. The best strength is 
four tcnspooufuls to the juut of water. 

MADNESS. See Insanity. 

MAGNESIA. The axuU is insoluble and so less ploasant 
to take than cither the carbonate, in the form of fluid 
magnesia, or the citrate, whioh efftrresers when misted 
cHrate in dost*® id one to four tea* 
spoonful, accordiim to age, is useful for dysp>ep6la apd 
c<Hi5tipstiou w'ith dryneea cd the mouth. It is, noweyiTf 
too mild an aperient for most people. T'ho taste Is hu^ 
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povtd hy tbe addition of lemon>juice. The fluid magnesia 
m doses of one to two fluid ounces is a good aperient tor 
children* The oxide in ten gram doses is used to correct 
aoidity» though bicarbonate of soda is perhaps better for 
this purpose. As an antidote to poisoning by a 
* acid, oxide of magnesia is the best we have. It should 
then be given in large doses in a little milk or egg and 
water. Stdphaie of magnesia is the same as Epsom salts, 
a valuable purgative, [liefer to Constijtaiion.] 

MALARIA. See Ague. 

MALT EXTRACT is a troaclc-likc substance prepared 
from malt which has considerable nutritive value. Extract 
of malt, combined with cod-liver oil (dose, two teaspoon- 
fuls after each meal for a child), is useful in the treatment 
of wasted, tuberculoiis, or debilitated children. 

MALTA FEVER, till recently so prevalent amongst our 
troops at Malta, has hern stamperd out since the discovery 
that the germ is conve\’ed to man in goat s milk. Hence 
at Malta avoid goat’s liiilk and use tinned milk instead. 

MANIA is a form of insanity, characterised by excite- 
nient, the lunatic Iiimself being then a maniac. See also 
Monomania. 

MANNA. A I'if'co the size of a lump of sugar maybe 
added to the biibv's bottle wlu’ii a mild laxative is desired. 

MARASMUS. See \Vnsiir\(}. 

MARRIAGE. See Heredity. 

MASSAGE is skilled rubbing. The purpose to be served 
is to promote the circulation in the part massaged. It is 
of great service in sprains that are slow in improving, in 
chronic joint troubles, in the later stages of the treatment 
of fractures, and for its efTect on the nervous system. 
A more general massage is used in the treatment of insomnia, 
norvouxs exhaustion, and constipation. The movements 
used in massage aro divisible into stroking, kneading, 
rubbing and striking. Stroking should be always up a limb, 
bony joints being avoided, and the friction is usually lessened 
by the use of boric powder or soap liniment. Kneading 
requires more skill. The hand of the operator with the 
skiji of the patient should move together over the muscles 
beneath, to which the kneading is applied. Rubbing is 
performed in small circles, the finger tips and the ball of 
the thumb and the little finger being alone used. Striking 
is performed chiefly with the edge of the hand. Those 
unskilled in Duwsage should confine themselves to stroking 
and rubbing. 

MATERIA KEDICA, that brancli of the science of 
Medicine which treats of drugs and curative agents, their 
properties, uses, and cffecls upon the human system. 

MEASLES, English^ is an infectious fever due to a germ 
which has not been discovered up to the present. Infection 
is conveyed by direct contact of the sick with the healthy, 
especially during the early part of the illness before the 
rash appears. More rarely, the infection is carried in 
infected clothing or toys. The season at which the affection 
is most prevalent is the spring and autumn. The age most 
liable to attack is childho^. Although one attack protects 
from subsequent ones in mewt cases, second and even third 
att^ks may occur. [For incubation and quarantine 
periods see Fevers.] 

The symiptoma arc gradual in their onset. They consist 
at first in running at the eyes and nose, sneezing, coughing, 
and pmn on exposure to bright light. A faint rash may 
be visible behind the ears or at the margin of the hair 
during the first three days, but the real rash comes out on 
the fourth day. This rash is recoffnised by the presence 
of dull, red, slightly raised blotchea and pimples which 
appear first on the face, especially around the mouth, and 
next day on the trunk and limbs. The blotches enlarge 
and unite with neighbouring ones, so that crescent-shaped 
patebes are formed. In a week the rash fades, leaving 
staining in the skin for another week. The temperature 
rises at the onset of the cold in the head to 102® or 103® F. 
On the second day the temperature may fall and the child 
is thought to be getting over its cold." On the third day, 
however, the temperature rises again and remains high 
until the rash is fully out, which occurs on the fifth day. 
Within thirty-six boors the temperature then falls to 
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normal and the patient feels very much better. If 
temperature is not normal by the eighth day, some oom« 
plication is present and a doctor is necessary. 

The complications include, broncho-pneumonia, diarrhmA ^ 
and convulsions, and in badly nourished children disoharfm 
from the eyes or ears is common. During convalesoenoe 
tuberculosis of the lungs or the glands of the neck may 
occur. Broncho-pneumonia arises from the inflammation 
which in an attack of measles is always present in the mouth 
and nose extending to the bronchi and lungs. It should be 
suspected when the margins of the nostrils dilate with 
each breath, and the breathing is hurried and the voice 
weak. The condition is serious and a doctor urgently 
needed. 

The treatment of an uncomplicated attack of measles hi 
to isolate the patient in a room in which the atmosphere 
is warm but not stuffy. Much harm may be done by over- 
heating, a mistake often made. The child should bo 
confined to bed while the temperature is high and for two 
daj’s afterwards. The clothing used should be flannel 
combinations, os nearly all children kick off the bed-clothj'« 
during sleep, and a chill in measles may start a fatal attack 
of broncho-pneumonia. The diet should consist of milk, 
barley-water, farinaceous food, and raw eggs beaten up. 
Owing to the tendency to dianrba*a, fruit, lemonade and 
beef tea should be used only moderately. For the same 
reason aperient medicine should be given with great caution. 
The medicine required is a cough mixture, c.g., carbonate 
of ammonia a drachm and a half, ipecacuanha wine one 
ounce, glycerine four ounces, water to twelve ounces ; 
j the dose for a child und(^r two ^'enrs is one tcaspoonful, 
over two years two to three teaspoonfuls, given every four 
hours. The child should be guarded from strong light. 
The room should be darkened and care shotild be taken 
not to bring a candle near the child's eyes at night. A 
warm bath may be given it the fever is high. During 
convalescence, which begins when the temperature w 
normal, the child should have plenty ot sunlight and fresh 
air, and a 8ca-si»le holiday, if possible, before returning to 
school. Some cod liver oil and malt, hypophosphites, 
or other tonic ia commonly given. [Refer to (Inman 
Measles.] 

MEASLY MEAT is me.at infested by the tajv^-worm i * 
on immature stage, which ct>v(‘rs it with small bladder > 
about the size of a currant. If such meat is imfK'rfoctly 
cooked, the bladder wall is digested by the stomach, aiul 
the young worn» being then set free attjiches itself to the 
intestinal wall and grows into the adult form. Both pork 
and beef are liable to be thus attacked, 

MEASURE GLASSES should always he used in th« 
sick room. Two sires should be obtained — a minim glass 
and an ounce mea.surc. It must be borne in mind that 60 
minims or drops ” make a fluid drachm, 8 drachnts i*- 
fluid ounce, and 20 fluid ounces one pint. A drop, then, in 
medical work means the sixtieth part of a drachm ant^ 
should always be measured. The m»nim glass is graduatec^ 
for 120 minims. The ounce measure is graduated in drachmsv 
and often at the four-drachm mark the word tablespoonfu? 
is inserted. Error may hence arise, for one ounce is two 
tablespoonfuls. Roughly speaking, one fluid drachm is 
a teaspoonful. For measuring urine, porringers can b# 
obtained with the half pint and pint levels marked on thC' 
inner surface. 

MEAT AND MEAT EXTRACT. See Food. 

MEDICINE. AdministreUion of. Accuracy in the doeC' 
and time of administration is important. The vessel in 
which the medicine is given should l>e scrupulously clean 
and thin-lipped, a medicine or >vino gloss being preferable 
to a thick china spoon. If any sediment is present, the 
bottle should be well shaken. Food should seldom bo 
used to administer medicine in, for unpleasant aasooi*'’ 
ations are thus induced. Pills should be taken with 
the head upright or a little forward, and a little water 
should be used to aid in swallowing them. Powdera are 
best placed on the bock of the tongue, and a UttU water 
then taken. It is the rule in prescribing to order a drug 
at snob a time that it maj aid nature as mnoh as posslbli | 
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Ihiu ftperimti are lo ordered that they would act after 
breakfast, sleeping draughts so that they will induce sleep 
at the natural time. Hence such aperients as castor oil or 
calomel, which take some time to act, should be given at 
bed* time, and those, like scidlitz powders and Epsom salts, 
which act c^uickly, are best given before breakfast. Moat 
of the sleeping draughts should be given about two hours 
before the usual hour of sleep, though trional dissolved in 
bot brandy acts in an hour. Drugfa that irritate the stomach 
•re given freely diluted after a full meal ; and those that 
damage the teeth, e.g., iron and acids, are best given in pill 
form or taken through a quill, or the teeth should be 
cleaned directly afterwards. Nauseous inedioinea are best 
taken in capsules or wnth the nostrils 6rmly pinched, and 
% little salt may be placed on the tongue drst. A raisin 
It one of the best things to eat afterwards, especially after 
•n oily medicine. When it is important that a drug should 
act as soon as possible, it is injected under the skin with a 
hypodermic syringe. When a patient is unable to swallow, 
medicine may be given by the bowel, injected with a small 
glass syringe, or by a Higginson’s or a douche can. 

MEDICINE CHEST. *A small store of drugs and medical 
appliances are highly desirable in any home, and indispens* 
able when medical aid is not easily procurable. The 
remedies to be kept handy, which we think desirable in 
any case, are given drat, and afterwards a list of more 
powerful remedies to which recourse should be had only 
when no doctor is obtainable within twenty-four hours. In 
all coses, it is wise to have two medicine chests or cupboards 
—'One for outward applications, and the other for remedies 
lo be taken by the mouth. 


Apeiiiknts. — Castor oil, Epsom sal is or a natural 
Water containing it, e.g. Hunyadi Janos, cascara in pill 
form, effervescing citrate of magnesia in a well-stoppered 
bottle, and other aperients, if desired, provided they are of 
a mild nature (see Cotutipatum). 

Antiseptics. — B oric acid powder, and a stronger 
disinfectant, e.g. .Teye«* fluid, Izal, etc. (see Duiniedion). 

DKES8lNG8.-~flee Wounds. 

Invalid foods. — A tin of condensed milk, a tin of 
paruully digested starchy food, e.g. lienger’s, and a tin 
of meat extract, e.g. Liebig or Bovril. 

Materials for rocLTiCKS.— Linseed meal, bran, 
flannel, and olive oil. 

Apparatus. — (1) Measure glames, two In number, 
one for minims, and one for fluid ounces. (2) An ear- 
syringe. (3) Thermometer for taking the invalid’s tem- 
perature. 

Ointments. — Vaseline, cold creuni, zinc ointment. 

Useful Additions -Sal volatile, cognac brandy, 
smelling salts, bicarbonate of soda citric acid, 
essence of peppermint, dill water, glycerine, chlorate 
of potash lozenges, sticks of liquorice, pbeuacetin in tire 
grain tablets ; and for outward application only, the dilute 
solution of ammonia, lead lotion, camphoriiteil oil ; and 
for inhalation at the onset of a cold, eucalyptus oil. 

^ In addition to the above, for homes for from medical 
Aid, some more potent dnin are requisite ; — 

In tlie form of laudanum, Dover’s powder and 
the tincture of chloroform and morj>hia ; bromide of 
potassium, quinine in powder or tablets, ipecacuanha wine, 
•yrup of squills, salicylate of soda, calomel, c^dw’vnUi and 
byoecyaous pills ; aud for outward application, belladonna 
Riyewne, Prior’s balsam tincture of Immumelis or 
hazehne, and a little pure carbolic acid for application to 
the cavity of an aching tooth. [Hefcr also to H'cwmfi]. 

In the CMC of solid drugs, the more potent should be in 
tne form of tablets of known weight each, so that no error 
thS ** to the dose taken; and for the same reason, 

preparation should be 
plainly stated on the label in ail cases. 

provided in tabloid form by 
tvn MMj.' ^rrougha, Wellcome, and Co, of great service 

BUiou, AU<u:k. 

^ of msanity characterised by 
IttMOWvll , pee InsanUy.] ^ 

▼wietions. It is diminished 
TAries iSdU!crenf?»i general health. It 

times of life, thus memory for discouuectcd 


facts, especially in the form of rhymes, is greater in child- 
hood than at any other time. In old age recent events are 
remembered badly and past events are recalled with 
unusual clearness, hence the form of dotage aptly doscribed 
as ** aneo-dotago.*' In infancy the memory is very 
mdimentary, th^e second birthday being with most peopia 
the earliest event that can be recalled, and it is only after 
this date that the power of learning the mother-tonguo 
becomes active. Memory depends mainly on the im(nres- 
Sion made on the mind at the time of the occurrence ; it ii 
thus an advantage in lem*ning to call into play two or more 
sense-organs concurrently, and if practicable some muscular 
movement besides. Hence note-taking helps to impress 
a lecture, and a skilled movement, e.g., cycling, once 
acquired Ls rarely forgotten. After an injury to the brain, 
a fever, or prolonged bout of intemperance, loss of meroo^ 
is common. Abnormal acuteness of memory occiu*s in 
the course of drowning, &c., and in certain stages of intox- 
ication with alcohol, opium, cocaine and other dru^ 

It is from this fact that many a ^nius has become the 
helpless victim of a drug habit. Remarkable power of 
memory for a certain class of facta to the exclusion of ail 
others is met with in certain idiots ; thus, one inmate of 
a largo idiot home knew the exact number of articles sent 
to the wash each week for years past, with perfect accuracy, 
but knew nothing else. The chief perversion of memory is 
that in which an event unconnected with oneself is remem- 
bered as if one was closely concerned with it. Such a 
condition is most often met with in insanity of alcohoUo 
origin, and is often the starting-point ot elaborate delusions. 

MENIERE’S DISEASE is characterised by giddiness 
with deafness, and is due to disease of part of the internal 
ear. [See Ear.] 

MENINGITIS is inflammation of the membranea that 
surround the brain. It is the commonest form of firam 
Fever, a vague term in wide popular use. The condition 
is usually due to tuberculosis or to inflammation that 
spreads from disease of the ear. The chief symptoms at 
i the onset are hciwiache, vomiting, fever, constipation, 

1 convulsions and a shrill cry ' . which the child put* its 
{ hand to its head as though in pain. The child Ues curled 
1 up in a drowsy state, but is sufticiently conscious to resent 
the bed-clothes being drawn down. The head is often 
! drawn back. The outlook is always grave, and the cose 
1 should be in medical hands from the outset. [Refc^ to 
I iirain.] 

j MENSTRUATION. The time of onset is from thirteen 
; to seventeen years of age in temperate climates, and 
j before this in the tropics, especially amongst the natives, 
j The duration of each period i.** about five days, though it 
: varies from one to ten days in women apparently healthy. 

; The period recurs every twenty-eight days with occasional 
j exceptions, for about thirty years from its onset, though 
! near the commencement and conclusion of this tima 
j irregularities arc common. Menstruation is accompanied 
by certain effects on the general health, e g. headeu^he, 
: backache, and languor. Abnormally it may be sufflci- 
; ently painful to necessitate retiring to rest. Painful 
; menstruation is best treateti by hip baths, avoidance ol 
; chill, and re.st. Alcohol, morphia, and other drugs, in an 
I affection of this kind apt to recur, should not be employed, 
I for a drug habit is formed much more quickly than'tha 
) beginner imagines. Absence of menstruation" occurs in 
I aniemia, wasting diseases and nervous diseases. It will 
right itself as soon as the disea,so is cured. Irregulax 
meiistruation, should be jiromptly reported to the family 
doctor. 

MENTHOL is a crrstulline material, allied to camphor 
with the odour and taste of jH'ppcrmint. insoluble in 
water, but readily soluble in olive oil. It should be kept 
in air-tight tins. Solid menthol, when applied to the skin, 
causes numbue&s, and is thus useful in relieving neuralgia 
or headache. It may also bo applied in the form of 
menthol plaster. 

MERCURY is the active ingredient in blue pill and grey 

S owder. The compounds of mercury include calom^ 
oao grams, a valuable purgative; pcrchloride ol 
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AutSs^tifi ; yellow oidde of mcrcnry 
Iroii; * stimulating ointment is prepared* [Bcfer 
to BfltOgsf^ont TradUt PMsotUs} 

XfiSMSRlSM* See Hypnotim. 

VIOBOBB is a disease germ — a parasitic plant bflon::;ing 
to the class of fungi, fl^fer to JJactcrin,] 

MIDRIFF. See Diaphragm. 

MILK consists of water, protcid, carbohydrate, fat and 
salts. It thus contains the five essentials to make a com* 
plete food. It is, however, not eufficiently digestible to 
the adult to constitute a solo diet during active work, 
though two to three pints a day will often .satisfy an inyahd 
at rest in bed. The stomach of the ir\f^ant is specially 
adapted for its digestion, and it should constitute the only • 
diet of the infant for the first six months of life. The ! 
composition of milk varies slightly in different animals ; 
that of the ass most resembles the human product. The 
proteid in milk is in the form of albumin and of caseiuogen ; 
the carbohydrate is a t.'vstcless sugar— named lactose or milk 
sugar — and the fat is the cream, which is evenly distributed 
through the milk in microscopic drops, so os to constitute 
a natural emulsion. The salts include all the material 
necessary for the mineral part ol bone, and as tl.cre is more 
lime in milk than in lime water, there is no need to attempt 
to improve on nature by adding lime water in order to 
“ prevent rickets.” 

When swallowed, the rennet of the stomach juice chances 
the soluble caseinogen into insoluble shieds of casein, which 
form a spongc-liko meshwork that entangles the cream 
in its meshes. The resulting mass is the curd. Rennet 
prepared from the stomach of the pig or calf is used to make 
curds and whey — a process exactly the same as the first 
stage of the digestion of milk. The cord is slowly dissolved 
by the stomach juice subsequently. It is owing to this | 
fact that human milk is so much more digestible than cow'S* | 
milk. Cows’ milk contains a great deal more casein than f 
human milk, and the result is the infant is usually unequal j 
to the task of dissolving the masses of curd that form in its j 
stomach after a rnoal of pure cow’s milk. Such undigested 
curds turn sour, if not vomited, and poison the child. 
For infant feeding, cow’s milk should be diluted with two 
or tliree times its bulk of harlev-water, for a lighter and 
smaller curd is thus obtained [roc Infancy']. For invalid 
diet, similarly, milk should be diluted, but soda water in 
that case is the best diluent. It eliould, moreover, be 
regarded os food and given at regular intervals only, 
thirst being relieved between whiles by water, lemonade, 
etc., but not by milk. hen dilution iloes not render the 
milk sufficiently digestible, it may be peptonlsed, or tlio 
curd may be removed in by making curds and whey, 
and using, instead of milk, whey with the addition of cream ; 
we then givo all the ingredients ot milk without the casein. 
Appended are the recipes for the above methods 

To pej)tonise milk. Take a pint of milk, add a quarter 
of a pint of water, and boil half of It ; add this to the cold 
milk. Tl\e resulting mixture is roughly at blood heat. 
Add 20 grains of bicarbonate of soda fa saltapoonful), 
and two tcaspoonfuls of liquor pancreaticna, and put aside 
in a w’arm place for twenty minutes. Then arrest the 
peptonisation by boiling or by stan<ling on ioc, otherwise 
the milk becomes too bitter. It sliould be kept in a cool 
place and made fresh every twelve hours. J’ancreatising 
powders are also used instead of liquor pancreaticus, 
Faircliild and Benger are two reliable makers. If Fkimmcd 
milk be used and cream added after peptonisation the 
peptonised milk is rather more palatable. 

To make uihoj. Take half a pint of muk, boil lialf, 
and mix tlie hot and cold portions together. Add two 
teaspoonfuJs of rennet, e.g., Benger's, and allow to stand 
in a warm place. The curd forms, end after some time 
it contracts and squeezes out the whey. Decant. One tea- 
spoonfuf of cream to four tablc-spoonfuls of whey is the 
right proportion for infant feeding. 

To Humanize Milk. Make whey as above; boil it, 
and stir in 110 grains of milk sugar for each tliird of a pint 
of whey. Allow to cool, and add twice as much new milk. 
For each pint of this mixture of whey and milk add two 
tcaspoonfuls of cream and stir. The cream should bo 
fresh os preserved cream usually contains boric acid or 
other preservative that is harmml. Tlie food should be 
made iteOi every twelye hours, kept standing in a cool 


place, preferably on. fee, -ottd warmed itt«eqtdried: 
fails to agree with the exiAal pacta of wM 

should be tried, and flnaUy whey and cream omy* > 

To Pasteurise Milk. Ibid is to sterilise milk witbo^ ^ 
boiling it. The milk is placed in a double boiler atm ^ 
steamed for twenty minutes. It is tlien free of all 
ctunmon disease germs liable to contaminate it and at ^e 
same time retains the taste and properties of raw milk,* 
Instead of a double boiler, a bottle of milk mie^ be stoo^l 
on a drainer in a large sam epan, water added below tb# 
level of the drainer, the saucepan lid nut on. and tliil 
whole placed on the liro so tliat the milk Is steamed. 

Milk made rour with lactic acid bacilli ia now being useful 
in the treat mo!it of mauv forms of dyspepsia, as thoso 
bacilli destroy the harmful ones. Lactic acid bacilli can 
be obtained from Parke, Davis k Co., and from Roberts, 

76 New Bond Street, London, with directions as to use. 

MINERAL WATERS in common use lu-e thoso which 
contain carbon dioxide gas dissolved under pressure, e.g., 
soda or seltzer water. The term also includes the medicinal 
waters of the Spas. [Refer to Health Hesorta.] 

MISCARRIAGE, or Abortion. Whenever a woman haa 
reason to believe that she is threatened by abortion, 
the should at once go to bed anjl remain there quietly, 
avoiding all movement until medical iissistancc is «ei‘ured. 
Abortion is not the trivial trouble so often imegined by 
women ; it is alwav.s a possibly serious condition. Loss of 
blood may bo rapidly fatril, or if not fatal, it may lay the 
foundation of a eubscqiuTit condition of weakness, local 
and general, which may recjuire years to set right. 

In any case it is desirable that she should bo careful 
to re;jt in bed for some few cla3’S afttw all hjemorrhnge and 
pain have ceased. The food must be light .and cosy of 
dige.stion, and pront clcauliness observed. (hUing about 
too soon after an n}<orlion is the cause of many of the 
ailments from which women so frequently siiff'T. The loss 
of bloofl must be made good by nourishing fo( d and fre-^h 
air. 

As means of pTcvcntion^ all sudden exertion of the 
body, such as jumping, lifting heavy weightJi, riding on 
horseback or in a jolting carriage, or agitation of the mind 
must l>e avoided ; strong purgatives should not be taken, 
and endeavour should he made to live an unexciting 
and quiet healthful life, which should include a moderate 
amount of exerci.se in the open air. After one abortion, 
great care must be observed, as a ” habit ” of aborting 
may very easily be set up. 

MOLE on the skin ia a patch of skin coloured brow'ii and 
often hairy that dat(>s from birth. The best treatment, if 
any is adopted, is destruction by the electrio cautery. 

The hairy brown patch is then replaood by a scar, which 
is Je.s3 conspicuous. 

The term is also used to denote any semi-solid body 
discharged from the body, e.g. a blocKl clot, etc. 

MONKSHOOD or ACONITE, known also as blue rocket 
and wolfsbane, is a common poisonous plant. [Refer to 
Poisonous Plants.] * 

MONOMANIA— madness on one point only. [5h>e 
Insanity.] 

MORPHIA— the alkaloid which is the chief ingredient 
of opium. [See Opium,] 

MORPHINE is the active ingredient in opium. 

MOBPHINOMANIA. Sec Opium^catinj. 

MORTIFICATION— local death. [See Cangrene.] 

MOTIONS — the foeres^ or diacharge from the boveh 
The following variations occur. The quantity is increased 
by a vegetable diet, by previous constipation, by deficient 
digestion, as in jaundice, and in many forma of diarrhiiea* 

The colour is lighter on a milk diet, browner on a meat one ; 
iron and bismuth blacken the motions, and rhubarb and 
senna otain them yellow. Oreen “ stools ” point to 
ferincutation in the mtestino ; very light drab stoola t-o 
deficiency of bile, very dark brown stoola to exceasiva 
discharge of bile, and W*like stools to the admixture of 
blood at some distance from the anus, whilst bri^t ^ 
blood on the motions points to some source of meeding 
near the anus. A slightly sour edour is nermo^ ^ ab inleiit 
on the breast, but any odour strikingly ofltensite 
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^ Indigeitioiiu Iii t^kdid Idrer dad in difleasoi of thd 
tkd ifcooli mo offoiisiTn. Lianid stools ooonr la 
Oie VorioQS forms of diarrhoBa. In the srorat forme, e.g. 
iha^ of cholera or arseDiital poisoning, the motions are like 
rater. In typhoid fever they have the oomiatency of 
pea^eoop. very hard and dry motions point to constipation, 
svea thou^ liquid motions alternate with them, as the 
latter are then probably caused by the irritation due to the 
former. The passage of motions,' os narrow aa a pipe-stem, 
may m caused by stricture of the rectum. Abnormal 
ingredients include undigested curds, slime, matter, blood, 
rorma. fRefcr to W'orwia.] 

MUCOUS MKMBRAHB is the lining of all internal 
passages that communicate with the exterior, e.g. 
itomooh, windpipe, or blaildcr. ® 

MUMPS is an infectious disease due to a germ which 
oas not been discovered at present. Infection occurs by 
direct contact of the sick with the healthy, but not by 
means of infected clothing. For the age most liable to 
attack, the inoubatioo and quarantine periods, refer to the 
Table under Fewer. The aymptoma begin with fever, 
followed in a short time by inflammatory swelling of the 
salivary gland, known A the “ parotid ” which is situated 
m front of the ear and just behind the jaw. As a rule only 
one side is attacked. In opening the mouth pain is caused 
by the pressure of the jaw on the inflamed gland. The 
attack^ lasts about a week and recovery occurs without 
exception. The only complication of importanc“ is 
Inflammation of the testicle in boys and of the breiist in 
pprla. This complication is rare but demands attention 
if it occurs. The ireaimtnt is isolation from all under 
twenty years of age, with confinement to bed while the 
temjierature h* rais^. The swollen face should be uTapped 
in cotton-wool or flannel. A chlorate of potash gargle 
should be used eve^ few hours, but no other nicdieine is 
needed. The diet is necMsarily a spoon one, owing to the 
pain of mastication. The coin['lication above mentioned 
ihould bo watched for, and when present at once reported 
to the doctor. 

MUSCLES are of two kinds. Those under control of the 
•rill, or voluntary muscles, and those not under the control 
of the will, or involuntary. Musi les posse^ss the power of 
“ contracting,” that is of shortening and at the same time 
widening. They contract in response to a stimulus, which j 
normally is a nerve impulse transmitted along the mrves ; 
from the brain and spinal cord. The force with which a i 
muscle contracts varies with its bulk in cross section but i 
not with its length. It also varies with training and «tn(o j 
of health, and is widely different in different people and i 
in different animals. Thus insect muscle, bulb for bulk, > 
is much stronger than that of most animah. Mu«elc 3 : 

may bo attached to bone at each end. When they cent ract i 

the two bones are drawn toget her. Vsuallv one lone oulv 
moves, the other being fixed ; for instance, the biceps 
bends ^e elbow joint by raising the forearm to the upper 
arm. Those muscles which are not thus attached to bone 
ore usually circi^ar, and by contracting na.'-row the organ 
they encircle. Thus the charnlH'rs of the heart are sur- 
rounded by muscle, which by their contraction em,)tT the 
; «gnin, tile intcrtiius are i 

Jw “^S*.**^ mi^alar walls which propel the (o<xi alens; 
them. fRofer to Traintny.] ^ 

‘^rown on the under side, the I 

STiS -! “ pleasant. Tuisonous i 

often mistaken for them. ^ ncus j 

ure^pSL'*” very indigestible, and if not qnilo fresh j 

exSnudlv JhftlLif ®o«nter*irritant when applinl j 

M their sitinshliSliJ^'^-i** **' *ke case of children, 

poulticeor mustard 

ffivei relief. 

^ • W ann& . between it and the akin. 

^ ‘5^.**'® atomach. to the left 

A«a»»t*rdpoultio* 
HiA way desoribsKi under Povliitu, 


Keb, Z%S 

A iniiitard batli (twelve cninoee of muitard to sixteen 
galloiie of water) may be used in the treatment of common 
colds, either the feet only or the wh<de body being immersed 
for ten minutes if it can be borne, and the patient then 
dried rapidly, wrapped in flannel, and put to bed. Taken 
internally, mustard is a useful emetic, the best dose for 
this purpose being a tablespooaful of mustard in a tumbler 
of tepid water. 

HUTTOS BROTH, often useful as an alternative to beet 
te<a. is made as follows : — 

Ingredients required — one pound scrag end of mutton, 
one quart of water, one dee^ert-spoonlul of pearl barl^ 
or sago, one tcaspoonful of chopped parsley, salt to taste. 
Cut up the meat and remove the fat. put in a sauc^sn 
with the water and warm up slowly till it bolls. Ihen 
skim and add the barley or sago and allow to simmer for 
three hours, again skim, and add the parsley. For invalid 
purposes the skimming must be thorough. The addition 
of airrota, turnips, celery and other vegetables to thn 
meat is often desirable. 

MYOPIA is short sight. See Sight, 

MYXCBDEMA. See Cretin, 

NflBVUS is a birth-mark, wliich see. 

RAILS arc formed from the horny layer of the skin. A% 
the root of the nail the skin is folded back on itself so that 
two layers are facing each other with the nail between them. 
At this point the nail grows by the addition of hOTny matter 
from above, below, and behind, and it continues to receive 
additions on ite under surface until the nail projects beyond 
the finger. The nails should be cleansed by the nail brush 
and soap only. Toe-nails should be cut square, finger- 
nails with the corners slightly rounded. If the nxdU be 
cut to any extent down the sides, ingrowing toe-nail results. 
Tho nails are curved in consumption and heart disease. 
They are fissured throughout their length in gout, 
furrowed acroejs after fevc-r, and dry, lustreless, discoloured* 
and fissured when attacked by ring-worm. [Refer to 
Ingrowing Toe-nail,] 

NARCOTICS are drugs which depress the nervous systeni 
as a whole. Hypnotics, on the other hand, produce sleep 
without affecting tho nervous mechanism of respiration* 
circulation and digestion, and are consequently last 
dangerous. Chloral, opium, hyoscine are examples 
of narcotics. They aro used, under medical advice only, 
to secure sleep, when the hypnotics, e.g. luoniide, fail. 
[Refer to Fomoms.] 

NASAL-DOUCHE is a mode of wa.shing out the nose. 
A Etronm of fluid is injected into one noi»tril, w'hilst the 
mouth is held open, and the fluid returns, after a little 
practice, through the opposite nostriL The fluid may be 
injected by a syriiige or from a douche can held alvout the 
level of the patient’s eyos. Much force should be avoidccL 
The fluid must be at blood heat. The best douche to 
use as a rule is made by adding a teaspoon ful of salt to tho 
pint of water, or by using tho following powder : — 

r.icarbonate of soda, borax, aivi s,a\t, of each out 
draohm, whiU* su^rar two drachms. One Ica^ipoonhil in 
half a tumbler of warm water. If an antiseptic requir^ 
boric lotion should alone be used. 

NAUSEA is the feeding which precedes vomiting, which 
sec. 

RECK. See Stiff AVcI, ITry A'rcfc. 

NECROSIS. Death of bone. [See Bone 

NEPHRITIS, tlve general term for various forms of 
inflammation of tlu^ kidney. 

NERVOUS^ DISEASE inchidf’e many discjwes which fall 
into two main groups: (1) those due to alteration in the 
structure of the nervous 9>*atom ; (2) those due to alteration 
in the mode of action of the nervous system without any 
change in structure. The prospoet of recovery in the firait 
group is noccssorily bad, though often the functions of tho 
disoaysed part can ultimately be undertaken, partially at 
least, by other parts of the nervous enrsfem. The prospect 
of recovery in the second group is much l>ettcr. Group 
(1) includes general paralysis of the insane, many formi 
of idiocy, strokes, locomotor ataxy, infantile paralysii^ 
progressive moscnlar atrophv, tumours of the brain, ete. 
Group (2) includes St. Vitus’s Dance, habit spasm, hysteria* 
writer's cramp, many forms of tremer, many forms ot 
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inMuiUv and epilepsy. Nerroua diaeaae ia alwaya in- 
creased by civilisation. Roughly speaking, we may 
•ay that tne chief cause of group ( 1 ) is intemperance, usmg 
that term in its broadest possible sense ; and of group 
(2) is heredity. [Refer to Brain, Insanity, and the 
separate headi^s,] . , , 

NERVOUS EXHAUSTIONa or Neurastlicnxa, is debility 
in which lack of vigour in the nervous system is the cause. 
Nervousness is one of the chief symptoms. [Refer to 
Debility.] ^ j • i j 

NERVOUS SYSTEM consists of a bram and spinal cord 
from which br.tnches or nerves are given off that supply 
all parts of the body. The brain and spinal cord form the 
central nervous system, and the nerves the peripheral 
nervous svstem. The central nervous system is protected 
by a bonV sheath, the skull and backbone, and further 
within this by a fibrous sheath and a water bed. The 
peripheral nervous system is only protected by the fibrous 
■heath, though the larger nerves are so situated as to be 
as little exposed to injury as possible. The nerves are 
composed of nerve fibres, which either transmit motor 
impulses from the brain and spinal cord to the muscles, and 
thus effect movement, or they transnut sensory impulses 
from the skin and organs towards the brain and spinal cord 
and give rise to sensation. Thus nerves are distinguished 
as motor nerves and sensory nerves. Moat nerves contain 
both kinds of fibre, and are thus “ mixed nerves.” [Refer 
to Brain.] 

NERVOUSNESS is a s^ptom of weakness. In this 
condition external stimuli produce more effect on the 
emotional side of the mind than ia normal The causes 
are numerous. A highly strung nervous temperament 
is often inherited and, so long as the general health is well 
maintained, is an advantage, for such people are usually 
clever. Over work, excitement, luck of sleep, indulgence, 
especially in “ the three domestic poisons ” — tea, tobacco, 
and alcohol ; want of fresh air and constipation are all 
causes of nervousness. The treatment is the detection and 
removal of the cause. Tonics may be required, orsenio 
being often beneficial, but alcohol should be avoided. 

NETTLE RASH, or Urticaria — from uriica, a nettle — is 
an eruption consisting of weals that come and go, accom* 
panied by itching and burning and often swelling : in 
appearance it resembles the rash caused by the stinging* 
nettle. The caust is a disturbance of the nervous control 
of th(' blood-vessels in the skin. Many people inherit 
a tendency to the condition on the slightest irritation. 
The irritation of flannel garments, sweat, or of aflea-bitemay 
prfKluce a wide-spread eruption. More often an attack ia 
induced by irritation in the stomach and intestines, brought 
on b\ constipation, and the consumption of certain 
articles of diet. shell-fish and strawberries. 

In t'hildluKKl papular urticaria is common. The weals 
in such -MseK are scanty and easily overlooked, and the 
rash 'on-*ist8 mainly of red, hard pimples. The disease, 
however, is really the same. The treatment ia to detect 
and remove the chief cause of irritation. Mental worry, 
eto". M*h ^rouble, and clothing should receive special 
att itioii Instead of flannel being worn next the skin, 
it should be worn over silk or cotton. A daily bath also 
will prove beneficial 

fJroj powder for a child, and some mild aperient for an 
older person, should be taken and dietetic indiscretions 
avoided The it/ching caused by the rash should be relieved 
by lead lotion, or by creolin (a teaspoonful to the pint of 
water). The use of a flesh brush will also be useful, scratch* 
but should be avoided, and pressure with the finger-tips 
•ttbstituted for it. 

NEURALGIA, literally pain in a nerve, is a symptom 
of some disturbance, at present unknown, to which sensory 
nerves are liable. The nerves most commonly attacked 
are those of the face, the ribs, the loins, and the back of 
the thigh. The pain is of a most intense character ; it 
comes and goes, often without apparent cause, affecting 
only one side at a time, and is not aocompani^ by any 
rise of temperature. 

The cause may be disease of the bone through which s 


I nerve passes ; the pain in such a case is not felt at the bona, 
I but at the extremities of the branohes of the nerve. Disease 
of the baok*boae should thus be borne in mind as a possible 
cause. In facial neuralgia, the ear, the eye-sight, the 
teeth, and, especially the w'isdom tooth, require careful 
examinatiou, though many cases have occurred in which 
tooth after tooth has been removed by a dentist without 
relief having been obtained. It is therefore wise to consult 
a doctor before submitting to the removal of sound teeth. 
Exposure to cold and damp often determine an attack. 
Neuralgia is also common in the course of certain diseases, 
e.g., malaria, Bright’s and diabetes. 

The treatment should be the improvement of the general 
health. Regular habits and a course of tonics, e.g., iron, 
arsenic, quinine and the hypophosphites all do good in 
certain casai. A country holiday is still better; the 
seaside, however, is not recommended. Remedies for the 
relief of the pain itself include gelsemium, butyl chloral 
hydrate, anti pyrin, phenacetin, valerian, ether. Morphia 
and alcohol are dangerous. A liniment may be rubbed 
or painted on the painful area ^.g., the liniment of aconite, 
belladonna and chloroform in equial parts often termed 
the a, b, o liniment; menthol and cocaine, menthol and 
chloral, chWal and camphor are also used as liniments. 
Fomentations sprinkled with laudanum or belladonna 
glycerine may be tried, or a ginger poultice or blistei nia^ 
bo applied. Galvanism has a temporary soothing effect. 
Finally, removal of the roots of the nerve attacked may be 
submitted to under an aesthetic, or hypnotism may be 
resorted to if the above methods have failed. 

NEURASTHENIA, or Nervous Exhaustion. Sec 
Debility. 

NEURITIS is inflammation of a nerve or nerves. It ma} 
be due to one of many causes, e.g. chill, injury, poinons, 
or germs. The diagnosis and treatment make a doctor 
essential. 

NEUROSIS is a nervous disorder due to a disturbance 
in the normal working of the nervous system, but not to 
any morbid change of its structure, so far as present 
methods of research can discover. Neuralgia, hysteria, 
and some forms of insanity are example.**. 

NICOTINE is the most i)owcrful ingreilient in tobacco 
In its pure form nicotine is a poison. |R<*for to Sun kmu 
and Poisons.] 

NIGHT-DRESS. It is best made of a mixture' ot wool 
and cotton. It is important to clothe young chiidrtn, 
most of whom kick off the bed-olotbos at night, in '' ('om 
bination sleeping suits.’' 

NIGHT-MARE and NIGHT-TERRORS. See 

NIGHT-SHADE The common shrub of the hciiee.ron 
is not the deadly night-shade, but the woody night .Mhode, 
and the berries, though poisonous, are much less >*0 than 
are those of the rarer species. [See under Poistms, BeUa- 
donna.] 

NIPPLE-SHIELDS may be used when the flatness of the 
nipple prevents the child from grasping it. They must 
be kept scrupulously clean. 

NITROUS OXIDE. See AnoMthetice. 

NODE is a small tumour due to inflammation of the 
periosteum or membrane that lines a bone. The shin is 
the common position. Syphilis or tuberculosis are the 
chief causes. The treatment should be in medical 
hands. 

NOMA. Gangrene of the cheek or privates, seen in 
the. steu'ved children of the slums after measles. 

NOSE is a cavity bounded below by the palate, above 
by the base of the skull, in front bv the nasal bones and 
cartilages, whilst behind it opens into the upper part of 
the pharynx or throat. The cavity is lined by a mucous 
membrane, which secretes mucus and thus keeps tho 
membrane moist. The nose is divided into a right and 
a left half by a partition, the “ nasal septum.” Each half is 
occupied by the three turbinal bones, which run horixontaily 
from front to back, each being rolled up like a sorolL 
Below each bone is a space, which gives passage to the air. 
The purpose served by the turbinal bones is to increase the 
surface of mucous membrane to which the air is exposed ia 
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^ jrdttf tliM it mAy hs filttrad. moistenod, and warmed 
More reaching the longs. The two upper turbinals are 
•applied wth the nerve of smell, hence in order to smell, 
« aught sniff is given to tow the air into the upper portion 
, of the noK. When the lining membrane is swollen during 
^ a cold, the sense of smell is impaired, because the air 
doM not then readily gam eutrance to the upper part of 
the nose. The lachrymal duet oarrios the tears from the 
eye to the nose, and certain air-spaces in the skull and 
^per jaw, termed the accessory sinuses, also open into it. 
Hence a **oold** may spread to those and cause watering 
of ^e eye, pain over the brow or in the upper jaw. 

In the case of any foreign body in the nose, as so commonly 
imppens wi^ children, the irtatmerU is as follows :-~Blow 
the nose with the nostril on the unaffected side firmly 
olosra. ^ If this fails, sneezing may be induced by the 
application of snuff to the nostril of the unaffected aide. 
If these simple methods fail it is advisable to consult the 
doctor. If none is obtainable, warm water containing 
a teaspoonful of salt to the pint, should bo snuffed up the 
nose, or it may be injected from a syringe into the nostril 
of the uuaffeot^ si^, whilst the mouth is held open. 
Fmal^, a hairpin wiw the round end foremost may be 
p^ed into the nose beyond the body, and the two may 
then be withdrawn togetW. In unskilled hands, however, 
this manrouvre usually results in pushing the body further 
or in making the nose ble.cd and thus ribstrueting the 
field of view. The patient should be seated, facing a good 
iight, with the head well back, resting on the back of the 
chair, and preferably kept in position by an assistant. 
It must be borne in mind that the direction of the air 
passages in the nose is towards the ear, and not upwards, 
as commonly thought. If neglected, a foreign body may 
cause a fetid discharge from one of the nostrils. Broken 
Aoae is not a rare accident in boxing or Kugby football. 
The symptoms are change in the shape of the nose and 
nose bleeding. The treatment is best in medical hands. 

1 he deformi^ may be corrected in part by the intr^uction 
of a pen-holder, padded with part of a clean handkerchief, 
and the elevation of the depressed bone by this instrument, 
aided by the fingers used externally. 

Diseases of the noae include overgrowth of the turbinal 
bones, the growth of spurs from the septum, ulceration due 
to eyphilu or lupus, the formation of polypi or stalked 
tumours in the nose, and atrophy of the lining membrane, 
a condition termed atrophic rhinitis. Spurs in the septum’ 
■••ad enlarged turbinals block the air passage and promote 
mouth bieathing. Those defects can bo remedied by 
surgical means. [Refer to Colds, Hay Fever, Nasal 
DoucM and to Nose-Bletding under First Aid.] 

NURSE. A hospital-irained nurse is often invaluable, 
AH there are many details of sick room management which 
require a practised hand. The reluctance of the publie 
to call in a trained nurse is remarkable, but once the pro- 
Jodicchas been overcome, there will be but little hesitation 

S The mmlMy nurss 

should bo a certificated midwife, preferably one who is a 
Ijoenti^e of Obstetrical Society,” indicated by the 
wttera Li.U^. A wet nww dioald alwava bo chosen bv th. 
k JSf’ tJ*** ‘be nuno'ihould bo in sound 

****^*1^?“^^..^^* suckling. The woman chosen 
^ * healthy child a little older than the baby 

the IS to nurse. She should rise early, have a walk daily, 
housework. Her diet should be plain and 
taking of 

*JiouId be discouraged. There is a wide-spfead 

k ^ "*“*"> ’'■‘beet resort 

‘‘P* ^ the mUk. The 

•Srt the " fits of passion 

milk sononsl,. ’tRelor to Sic* JSoom, CAj-Bi,**. 

■JMWO. SooSietRoow. 

"Medlo™DiritS^’“°”‘ * “ P^^en in tbs 

in cooking. SpmU of nutmeg, the doee of which i 


is from a half to one teaspoonful, is used to treat flatulence 
In large doses nutmeg is poisonous. 

HUTS contain either starch or vegetable oil. They are 
nourishing if they can be digested. 

NUZ VOMICA is the bean from which the alkaloid 
strychnine is obtained. [See Faisons.] 

OATMEAL is to many people indigestible, though very 
nourishing if it can be digested 
OATMEAL WATER is mode by placing a handful of 
oatmeal in a muslin bag and allowing it to soak in a gallon 
of water for an hour and then boiling for twenty 
minutes. The upper portion is then poured off gently. 
Oatmeal water is useful for cleansing the skin in eczema of 
infancy. 

OBESITY, literally ” on account of eating ” — is the term 
used to denote an undue aocumulation of fat in the body 
The canscs of obesity vary : heredity is responsible in 
some cases, but unsuitable diet in most cases. Thus the 
ricki'ty child fed on a tinned food instead of on the breast 
is often very fat, and often wins the prize at a baby’s show, 
as Dr. Gheadle has pointed out. The anaemic shop-girl, 
whose mid-day meal is tea and buns instead of meat, is often 
fat. The heavy beer drinker is usually fat. Many other 
examples of the relation of unsuitable diet to obesity will 
occur to the reader. Mental inactivity promotes it, as is 
seen in many idiots. On the other hand, great mental 
activity, as in acute mania, or even in business worries, is 
attc-inle-d hy loss uf flesli. 

To those approaching middle age who incline to bo stout, 
our advice is take it in time, and, wdtbout resorting to any 
violent treatment for reducing w’cight, so alter the daily 
habits that gain in weight is kept w'ell in check. However 
good Shakesj) 0 {ire's advice may he to have men about on© 
that are fat, it i:» well to be oneself lean, for ” obesity is not 
only a disease in itself but the harbinger of others,” as 
Hippocrates taught long ago. The action of the heart and 
lungs become embarrassed, and the difficulty of taking 
the exercise necessary to health is great, if 'vrith advancing 
years, as the muscular power declines, tbo weight steadily 
increases. The golden rules are : — 

(1) Drink little; forego aLohol, especially beer and 
port, and avoid cocoa. Take a little hot water hali-an- 
hour before meals, and but little fluid at meals. (2) Kat 
less, avoiding especially the starches and sugars which ara 
more fattening Uian fat IteelL Such articlss of diet as 
peas, potatoes, pastry, new bread, puddings, and 
should be given up ; and greens, toast, maka , bisouite, and 
fruit BubsUtuted. Pish, flesh, and fowl, and batter in 
moderate quantities may be taken, but not duck, goose, 
herring, sardines, or thick soups. (3) Improve the general 
health by fresh air, more exorcise, cold baths with hriak 
friction afterwards, and attention to the bowels. Turkisli 
baths, though useful In some cases, should be taken by 
medical advice only. (4) Avoid all dings, vinegar indudel 
Severe measures, such as banting, the Salisbury treatment 
and other modes of reducing fat are only safe under medical 
supervision, and arc best carried out at a Spa, e.g.. Oarlsbad, 
llaricnbad, or Homburg, at which regular courses of treat* 
ment are given, often with much benefit. 

(EDEMA is the technical name for dropsy beneath the 
skin. 

(ESOPHAGUS is the gullet, which see. 

OIL prewnts many varieties with very different effects 
on the b^y. They are divided into the fixed or non* 
volatile oils, and the volatile or essential oils. The fixed 
Oils include animal, vegetable and mineral oils, of which the 
two former, with few exceptions, act as food, being stored 
m the b^y as fat and us^ up when requireti to produce 
heat; whilst the last or mineral oil, e.g., petroleum, baa no 
such action. God-liver and olive oils are examples of the 
former class. As a rule the animal oils are digested more 
ewily than the vegetable oils. In the course of digesticu 
they are broken up into minute droplets, that is, they are 
emulsifi^. Hone© artitloially emulsified cod-liver oil is 
more suitable to those of fwT)!© digestion than the natural 
oiL Several oils cont.ain additional ingredients, whi(^ 
possess actions of their own. Thus castor oil and croton 
•il contain purgative agents. Castor oil is one of the beat 
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»|»eri^t8 w^ h&ve ; croton oil, on iho otbcr Land, is the most 
Violent end is only used on raro occasions by medical 
orders* 


The tfciatile oils include a large number which give rise 
to 'the oharocteristio odours of flowers, spices, pinewoods, 
etc. ''They do not act as food, but are readily absorbed into 
the circulation and are as readily cxj»oIlcd by the kidneys 
and the lungs. Hence they may be used either for their 
action on the digestive orgar.s, or for their action, after 
absorption, upon the lungs or kiilin j’s. Those used for their 
action on digestion include oil of p»^ppermint, cloves, 
cinnamon and oajuput. The pure oil would burn the 
tongue, so that they are eith(!r ustd dissolved in spirit or 
are taken on sugar. Their chief use is to aid digestion and 
to dispel flatulence. The volatile oils employed to disinfect 
the urine include oil of sandal wood and cubebs, and those 
that increase the blood supply to the kidney and promote 
the formation of urine are juniper, turpentine, and can- 
tharides. Unfortunately these oils irritate the kidneys, 
and are thus not a wise remedy in kidney disease. Juniper 
in the form of gin is widely used and does much harm. 
The oils used to disinfect and diminish the amount of 
phlegm produced in the lungs and air passages include 
turpentine, tercbene and ol. um pini. O'rtain oils are 
sufficiently ii-ritating to produce redness and blistering of 
the skin, and arc usi^ as counter-irritants to be applied over 
deeply-seated inflnmrnvation ; for example, tui pentine, 
mustard, and cantharides. 

The volatile oils readily oxidise to form a resin. The 
eolation of a rosin in a volatile oil is an oloo-resin. The oils 
are frequently prepared from olco-resins by distillation, 
when the oil distils over, and a' I'osidue consisting mainly of 
resin is loft. Thus crude fiirpentino is the oleo-rcsin from 
which oil of turpentine and common rosin are prepared by 
distillation. 

OINThiENT is a mixture of an active Eubste.noc with a 
fatty basi^. It is important that tlie fat should not turn 
rancid, as it is then irritating and offensive. 8onie anti- 
eeptic, especially benzoic acid, is combined with the fat for 
this reason. Thus benzoatod lard is very commonly used. 
Vaseline, which keeps fresh without a preservative, i.s al’O 
widely used. Lnooline, a purified fat obtained from wool, 
is another useful one, tliough irritating to some skins, 
whilst recently a cocoa-imt fat sold under the name 
alhev /2 has been inti txluced. Spermaceti, a fat derived from 
the whale, is not so nvach used as forniorly, though a com- \ 
biaation of beof.vvax, spermaceti, a)m<^r.d oil and rosewater 
forms the well-knowm “ cold cream.” 


Ointment is bmi for healthy .skins, ns it binders perspira- 
tion, and it should, on this account, be applied strh tly to 
the affetded region only. The purfiose served by the fat is 
that it softens and penetrate.s into the skin, carrying in also 
the ingredients that are mixed with it. Ointn:ent may bo 
applied by ruM-ing it in or by spreafling it on cloth or lint, 
and binding this on. It may be iraed w lien : — 


(1) The rkin is too dry, e.s k 
in chaps - - - - i 

(?) Tno skin is abraded or 1 
jaw - - ... 1 

(S^i A chronic ulcer 1- j 
present - - . - - f 

(4) Tbfc skin Is inflamed 

(5) Mattery bead* arc pro- j 

sent ^ 

(6) There are parasUc.^. in ■ 

the skin, e.g., iu h or ! 
ring^vorm - - - - 1 

(7) There Is a scaly rash - 

(8) There is itehing of tho / 

ekin j 


Bor.neic ointu’cet tubbed in. 

Zinc ointment or vaseline on 
lint. 

Yellow oxide of mcrcui-y 
ointment. 

Cold croarut without ary b.'iiul- 
age or lint). 

V.liitc precipitate ointment. 

Sulphur ointment. 

T:ir ointment. 

Carbolic ointment or lead 
ointment diluted with zinc 
oiritment In eqjial parts. 


In acutely inflamed oonditions of the skin, lotions os a rule 
act bettor than ointments. Cold cream is then belter 
borne than most ointments. When the erujition is ac- 
companied by much “ weeping ” of the skin, a paste is 
better than a pure ointment. Pastes are made by adding 
t-o the ointment flour, starch, or other powder that can 
absorb moisture. Thus a paste is made of zino ojnde, starch, 


I 


lanoUno and vaaelino in ^qual parts. In th« dl 

clean onls, clean linen rag is b^tcr than ointment* 

OLIVE OIL, known also as salad or sweet oil, forms a iumk 
ful lubricant in massage. It is used to .smear the surface o! 
a linseed poultice to prevent it sticking, also to apply to 
burns to keep out the air, and to drop into the ear to 
soften hardened wax. It is not much given by the mouth, 
but forms a valuable enema in cases of ffleoal impaction. 

OmTHALMIA. Inflammation of tho inner surface of 
the eyelids. [Sim? L'ye.] 

OPHTHALMOSCOPE is an optical instrument used to 
inspect tho interior of the eye. 

OPIUM is the dried juice of tho white poppy. It contains 
morphine, codeine, resin, and other boflies. The drug is 
contained in a great number of preparations, suvh as ; — 


rP.RPATlATION. 

DO«iC FOn AN ADULT 
WITH NOllMAL 

LIVER AND E.1JINEVR. 

Pov. uered Or.hirn 

grains. 

Laudanum or Tincture of Opium 

6-i r> minims. 

Battley's Solution or Liquor Opii 
Sedativus. 

&-10 minima.. 

Dover’s Powder 

6-15 pr&iTiX 

Paregoric 

J-1 dra<*lim. 

Kepeuthe 

6-15 minims. 

Lead and Opium PiU 

2-4 grains. 

Compound Soap Piil 

2-4 grains. 


Blorphine or morphia, which is the hotly to which the 
value of opium iwS mainly due, is isolated from the other 
ingredientu and used in the following w'oll-kuowa 


preparationa : — 


l>o:iE roH AW 4iuM;r 

I'Hffr* RATION. 

WITH N'OUMAL 


LTVRR AND UniNLTM. 


Coinpouud TijicUire of Diloj oforin 
and MorpUa 
Chlorodyno 
Li(iuor Morphiuie 
Injectio Morjibina? Hypodermit'i 
Mon>hia and ipecaouaiiliii 
Lmenpes 

Mon^bia Suppository 


2-15 ndnims. 


2-15 mfnlui'i. 
10-60 minims. 
2-5 minims. 

I !oz.cnjTe. 

1 ^■uppo■>itory. 


From opium codtine is isolateti end, in do*!C£ of I-L* prui,tS, 
is used in the treatment of diabetes, llcmin has been 


prepared recently and is of some service in checking a dry 
cough. In addition to the above well-known prepaiotiona 
of opium, most of the syrups for “soothing” infants 
contain a certain amount of opium, and should therefore 
be guarded against. It cannot be too clc.arly understood 
that no preparation of opium .should be given to a child 
except by medical orders. Infants are readily poisortVd by 
minute doses of this drug. It U much to l^ regretted 
that many of tbe preparations of opium are sold without 
the nature of their contents being nlainly stated cm the 
label. Such preparations are largely used by people of 
tho working class to keep the baby quiet whilst tbe 
mother goes out to work. “ There Is no doubt that 
great numbers of infants perish every year in this 
country through the improper use of quack remedies con- 
taining opium,” says the writer in Quain’s Dictionary of 
Medicine. And again, “ More than half the deaths by 
poison which occur in England and Waltm are due to 
opium and its preparations . . . which are much given 
to infants and young children,” write Guy and Ferrier in 
** Principles of Forensic Medicine.” 

The (icti(m of opium. It relieves pain slightly when 
applied to the skin. On entering the stomach it relieves 
pain there, but afterwards promotes nausea and vondting* 
In the intestine it relieves colic and diarrhoea, but if thera 
bo no tendency to diarrbma it causes constipation. Henoa 
the effect of opium on tbe normal digestion is to disturb it, 
and it is for tnii roaaon that morphia is so often adiniBli* 





*( 

SlJlNwid Iqr hypodermic mjeotion. Some of the prcparati^ 

\ ^ opium am morphine, e.g.,ncpe&the,bave a leasdistorbrng 
' affect on the digestion than most of them. After absorption 
: Into the circulation, opium produces a marked edoot on the 
nerrous system. It is at first a soother of pain and a stimu- 
lant, causing a feeling of well being and a brilliancy of 
imagination, which is the cause of the vice of opium eating. 
.'The stimulant effect soon passes off and is succeeded by 
•leep, which may deepen if the dose is sufficient, into a 
condition of stupor. In stupor, the patient cannot be 
aroused, the breathing is slow, the extremities cold, and the 
pupils very small. Death may result from failure of res- 
piration. The sleep produced by opium is rarely a natural 
one, and on waking unpleasant after effects, c.g., oansea 
and headache, are frequent. However, when lack of sleep 
is caused by pain, opium, in medical hands, is of great 
service. By soothing the nervous system, opium b also 
useful in checking a dry, hacking cough. It should not be 
used when the cough is loose, or the cough will be checked, 
and the phlegm accumulate in the air passages to a danger- 
ous extent; but for a dry cough it is invaluable. Opium 
also acts on the skin, promoting perspiration, and b tlma 
useful in the form of Dover’s Powder at the onset ot a cold. 
The action of opium is due mainly to the morphia it con- 
tains. Codeine relieves cough and pain to a less extent 
than morphia, but it checks the exoeasive formation of 
sugar that occurs in diabetes, and b used for this pu’ ;.cse, 
Mor[)hia is often given conibined with atropine, as the latter 
combats many of the ill effects of the former without 
reducing its power to relieve pain. 

N.B. — Old people staiivl opium well, but the victims of 
liver or kidiicy disease are easily poboned by small dtjEw. 
and. like young children, shouln never be given opium or 
morphia without mediral orders [Refer to Voisons}. 

OPIUM EATINO and morpliinomariia is a vico more 
prevalent than is generally know'n. Tho craving for this 
drug, though it is often indulged for some time before the 
health is seriously affected, sooner or later ends in mentnl, 
moral, and physical degeneration. The amount of the 
drug taken is steadily increased till as much a.s a pint of 
laudanum has been known to be taken daily. At present 
the hypodermic injection of morphia is a common way 
of taking the drug. Tho danger of acquiring a craving 
for the drug must be borne in mind by all who resort to 
It for the relief of pain or sle<“plessncss, and if a dwtor can 
possibly bo obtained, it should never be taken except by 
medical orders. Victims of the habit can be cured if they 
will put themselves under medical care in a suitable 
nursing homo, but they can seldom be treated successfully 
in their own home. 

OPSONIN is a new term introduced by Dr. Wright, who 
has demonstrated that certain chemicals are formeii by the 
blood which so enfeeble any microbes present that they 
fall an easy prey to the subsequent attack of the w’hito 
blood corpu.scles. These chemicals he has named OpsoninSf 
literally “ that which cooks or prepares a feast ” for the 
white corpuscles. It is now possible to measure the 
amoant of opsonin that tho blood is producing at any 
given time, and thus ono can say when there is the least 
possible risk of an ojieration being followed by blood- 
poisoning. Some surgeons olread^v have turned this fact 
to account in their practice. When the opoonins are not 
present in the normal amount, they can bo increased bv 
doses of suitable vaccines. This method is now being 
given an extensive trial in the treatment of tuberculosis 
and many other diseases. 

OTORRHiGA is a mattery discharge from tho 
a condition which it is dangerous to negl«?ct. 

OXTMEL is composed of clariftovl honev eight parts, 
acetic acid and water of each one part. The dose is ono 
to two teaspoonfuls. It is used to relieve sorenoas of the 
♦■•nrmit. 

P AOK. Roe Bftthi. 

When the sensation of pain is 
itAinifio *2”' l>ody, by division of the nerves 


pab. m 


free ftom pain, is no long^ guarded from injury dna to 
pressure, {notion and the like, and ulceration reaolta- In 
the same way uloers lonn on the c^e, if this ia incapable ot 
appreciating the presence of dust, and btindness is the 
result. Again, in inflammation, the first essential to 
recovery is rest of the inflamed part. There eouki hardly 
bo a more certain method of securing rest than the prcKm 
by which movement of an inflame organ causes pain. 
The chief symptom that draws the sufferer’s attention to tho 
fact that something is wrong and which compels him to ae^ 
treatment is, as a rule, pain. As so often happens in nature, 
however, the great benefit the majority of the race receives 
is ootiplod with disastrous consequences to a minority. 
Pain that is ceaseless, that prevent s sleep, destroys appetite 
and renders life a continuous burden, is in itself a dUtinct 
menace to life, and calls for energetic measures to suppress 
it, when its cause cannot be removed. As a rule, on the other 
hand, the cause of the pain should removed, and not the 
pain suppressed whilst tho cause is ignored. The treat- 
ment for pain then varies widely with the cause, and no 
universal panacea can be hero recommended. The drugs 
used for suppressing pain are termed anodynes, of these 
morphia is the most potent, and ia invaluable in the treat- 
ment of those dying of a painful and incurable disease, but 
it is obviously not a drug for dorvjstic use. [Refer to 
Anodynes t ColiC', Headache , Lumbago^ Neuralgia, Tteih 
etc.] 

PAINTER’S COLIC. See Cdie, 

PALATE, CLEFT. Sea Harelip. 

PALPITATION of the beart ia present when the beating 
of tho heart makes itself felt. The chief causes are sudden 
emotion and indigestion, especially acidity with flatulence# 
The symptom/* arc either attacks of frequent and irregular 
action of tho hv'axt with a feeling of fluttering in the chest, 
or a more forcible action in which the whole chest may feel 
shaken. These symptoms are accompanied by giddiness, 
anxiety, pain in the chest, and other symptoms. They are 
apt to come on at night and awnko the sufferer from his 
first sleep. The ircatmerU during an attack should be a doM 
of bicarbonate of soda, one to two saltspoonfuls taken in 
some hot peppermint water, or a ten3p'>on{ul of sal volatile 
in half a tumbler of water. Between tho attat'ks the 
causes of indigestion should be avoided, especially heavy 
and late suppers, tea, tobacco, rich and sweet food, cwi- 
Etipation, etc. There is no ground for feari ig the heart is 
diseased, it ia tho stomach that is out of order. 

PALSY. See Paralysis. 

PANCREAS, or Sweetbread, is a digestive gland, situated 
behind the stomach, which pours its secretion, or pancreatic 
juice, into the small intestine. The juice acts on nteat, fat. 
and farinaceous food, and is a most important digestive 
agent. The active ingredient has been extracted and 
adniinistered in those cases of indigestion in which bread 
and farinaceous foods disagree. Fmr this purpose the 
pancreatin must be protected from the stomach juioea by 
administration in capsules coated with keratin. The keratin 
docs not dissolve until the small intestine ia reached. In 
j the opinion of most anthoritiee, however, it is better in such 
oases to predigest the food by the use of liquor panercaUcua. 
Liquor pancreaticus is a liquid containing the active ingre- 
dients of the fresh pancreas of the pig, and a small quantity 
mixed with milk, gruel or soup and kept at blo^ heet 
renders the food much more easily digested. This method 
fa termed peptonfaation or pancreatfaation [For deteifa see 
PeptonUed Fof>d], But little is vet known of the symptoms 
of pancreatic disease, though knowledge is being gained 
daily. The pancreas may be the site of cancer and of the 
formation of tumours that are known as f>ancreatic cysts. 
In a^lditioo to tho formation of pancreatic juice, the piuicitsas 
pours into the blotid a fluid that regulates the consumptiem 
of sugar by the muscles. If tlie pancreas fail in this duty, 
one form of diaVvctca ia the results 

PARALYSIS may attack the power of motion or sensa- 
tion, or both. The causes include hysteria, certain fioisons 
{e.g., alcohol, lead, and the poisons of certain fevers), and 
revionl Ti»V« J-Vi ^ **** I or Injury of tho brain, the spinal cord, or the nerves, 

<iue to tho fact that th»^ skin, thus r''ndwreil 5 and more rarclv the muscles. Of these, the first two eausoa 

rt r ® 


car. 


eoining from it, noros i 
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are tlia moat likely to oauso only temporary paralysM. 
Hio treatment adopted ie to prevent the paralj^Bea mtuolee 
frmn wasting as much as possible, whilst the injured part 
of the nervous system is recovering. The methods in 
vogue for effecting this purpose are electricity and massage. 
A paralysed limb must be kept warm and scrupulously 
olean. Gare is necessary that it is not injured by the pres- 
sure of a boot or other article of clothing, and that it is not 
burnt by a hot bottle, as any sore that is produced will heal 
slowly, if at all. [Refer to the separate headings of the 
il^srve Diseases.] 

FABSGOBIO. See Opium, 

patella. The knee cap. See this Heading, 

PATENT MEDICINE has to pay duty to the Government, 
and bears the Government stamp to show that the duty baa 
been paid. The public often mistake this stamp for a 
guarantee from the Government that the virtues claimed 
by the Patent medicine are genuine. In reality it has no 
reference whatever to the nature of the medicine. Many 
of the Patent medicines applied in suitable oases are good 
remedies, others are pure frauds. A valuable pamphlet by 
Dr. R. Hutchison, on ** Patent Medicines and Patent 
Foods,*' has been recently published, giving the composition 
of all the better known patent rem^ea, and we heartily 
recommend it to any one interested in this subject. 

PATHOLOGY is the science that treats of the changes 
which occur within the body aa the result of disease. In 
other words it is the Physiology of morbid processes. It 
is the rational basis for scientific treatment. 

PEPPER Powdered black pepper may bo used to 
relieve flatulence and the itching caused by piles. For 
this purpose the dose is flve to twenty grains. It may 
also be taken in the form of confection of pepper (dose, 
one to two teaspoonfuls). The confection is prepared 
from powdered pepper two parts, caraway parts, 

olarifi^ honey sixteen parts, the three ingredient a hdng 
rubbed up together. Cayenne pepper is also used to 
relieve flatulence, being most conveniently taken in the 
form of tincture of capsicum (dose, three drops). 

PEPPERMINT is largely used to disguise the taste of 
other drugs and to relieve flatulent dyspepsia. There are 
several preparations of this drug : — oil of peppermint, 
dose, one to four drops on sugar ; peppermint water, dose, 
two to four tablespoonfuls; essence of peppermint, do.so 
ten to twenty drops in water ; and spirits of peppermint, 
dose, one quarter to half a teaspoon ful in water. 

PEPSIN is the active ingredient of the stomach juiee, 
which digests meat. It is obtained from the stomach of 
the recently killed pig or calf as a glycerine extract. This 
extract it administer^ as an aid to digestion in many forms 
of indigestion, esp^ially those associated with dilatation 
of the ^mach. Tbe dose used is one to two teaspoonfuls 
of the glycerine extract. Pepsin lozenges are aljo used. 

PEPTONE is the body produced by the digestion of meat 
and other proteids. 


PEPT0NI8ED FOODS are those which have been par- 
tially changed to peptone by artificial means before they are 
a^n* This change renders them more easily and quickly 
^|;e8ted,and is of great service in many forms of indigestion; 
it IS also of great use in the preparation of nutrient enemata, 
as the lower bowel has a very feeble digestive power of its 
awn. The active ingr^ent of the digestive juice of the 
stomach —or pepsin — is rarely used for this purpose, as it 
only acts on acid food, and most food is alkaline. The 
active ingredient of the pancreas— panereofin or liquor 
panereatieus^ucta only on alkaline food, and is thus the 
one used, especially as this acts on all kinds of food stuffs. 
To peptonise food 


The food must be rather above blood heat. In the case 
of milk, by boiling half and then adding the cold half the 
desired temperature may be obtained. To peptonise com- 
flonr or beef tea, after they are cooked allow them to cool 
lUl they can just be tolerated in the mouth ; a salt spoonful 
of bicarbonate of soda and two teaspoonfuls of Benger’s 
Uqncr Fancreatieas is added to each pint of food. Tlie 
vdiole is then well stirred, covered with a teanBosy, and put 
edde in a warm place for twenty minutea. At t^ end of 
lliia time it is bofred, and is then ready for use. It should 


I be kept in a cool place, prefrrablj on ice. as it goes soot 

I readily, and must be made fresh every few noun. Instead 

of Liquor Pancreaf iciis and bicarbonate of soda, pancreatio* 
ing powders, e.g., Fairchild’s, may be used ; one powdor is 
required for each pint of food. 

PERICARDITIS is inflammation of the pericardium or 
membrane round the heart. The chief causes are 
rheumatic fever and Bright's disease. The diagnosis and 
treatment require a doctor. 

PERISTALSIS is the alternate contraction and relaxation 
of the walls of the alimentary canal by which the food is 
kept moving onwards. 

PERITONITIS is inflammation of the peritoneum, a 
membrane lining the abdominal cavity. Chill was formerly 
thought to be Uie chief cause of this grave disorder, bat 
it is now well known that chronic peritonitis is mainly 
due to tuberculosis or cancer, and acute peritonitis to 
perforation of one of the abdominal viscera, e.g. the 
vormiform appendix, the stomach, or the duodenum. 
ITonco the treatment of acute peritonitis is operation 
without a moment’s unnecessary delay. By adopting this 
line of treatment the mortality has boon greatly reduced. 
Formerly it was the custom to give opium and hope for 
the best, and oiply to operate os a last resort, that is to 
say, when it wal^too late to save the patient's life. The 
mortality was then exceedingly high. Peritonitis, like 
many le-ss serious affections, usually begins with vomiting 
and severe abdominal pains. Hence such symptoms, 
though probably only duo to some trifling cause, should ht> 
at onoe reported to the family doctor, for if due to peritonitis 
delav raav prove fatal. 

PERMANGANATE OF POTaSH is less useful as a 
disinfei^tant than is popularly thought, unless a very strong 
solution is used, the more recently introduced disiiifcc- 
tants, e.g., Izal, chinosol, and others being better. [See 
Viein/eefants.] 

PERSPIRATION. See Surai. PETHISXP See Ca»- 

gumplion. 

PHARMACOLOGY. See TJierapeutia, 

PH ARM ACOPCEI A is an official list of the drugs and thefr 
preparations and doses. The chemist is lej^ally bound to 
dispense prescriptions in accordance with the Pbar- 
macopceia. Each civilised country publishes its own 
Pharmac opoeia. The British Pharmacopoeia first ap{>cared 
in 1618, and many editions have since appeared in order 
to keep it op to date. At first most of the formulae were 
of Greek or Arabian invention, and many worthless 
remedies were inoluded; the formulae were rtmiarkablj 
complex, thus one contained 1 31 ingredients, and 30 to 60 
ingredients wero common. The tendency has been in ths 
editions after 1788 to greatly reduce the nuinU'r of drugs 
and to simplify the preparations made from them. 
Digitalis first ap^iears in 1677, ipecaouaoha in 1721, 
quassia in 1760, out morphia, quinine and ftiy'clmine do 
not appear till after 1820. * 

PHENACETIN is an insoluble crystalline powder. It is 
most useful in relieving headache, and to a less extent 
neuralgia. Five grains may be taken in tlio form of 
powder or tablet every hour for four doses, if necessary, 
out not more frequently. Thirty grains in any one day 
should be regarded iia a maximum. 

PHLEBITIS is inflammation of a vein. The blood in the 
vein clots and the bmb swells. Rest is essential and 
a doctor requisite. 

PHOSPHORUS exists in two formA the red variety and 
the yellow; the latter is highly poisonous, the former 
inert. By the use of red phosphorus instea<l of yellow in 
iucifer match making, the necrosis of the jaw, which 
formerly attacked the workmen, has now been prMtically 
abolished. In the form of phosphate of soda, iron, or 
calcium, phosphorus is largely us^ as a tonic. Of these 
drug A syrup of phosphate of iron is one of the best : the 
dose is a half to one teaspoonful in a little water throe times 
a day after food. Children take it readily in full doMA 
Recently the glycerophosphates have bm introdooed, 
and are proving useful. Tliey are taken as a ^rrup in tha 
tame dose as tne above. In the form of hypophosj^tA 
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•bo, pboaphoroi Mti m • toi^ though i{ is of less tsIoo 
Ibus the phosphates. 

PHTHISIS. See Corn^umption. 

PICKLES are at times coloured with copper compounds. 


These, which are poisonous, may be detected by inserting 
)1 knitting needle into the pickle jar fluid. If 

BSent it wiil ha danmiitafl nnnn fha naarlla. 


a bright stool K.uibtm($ noeuiv lui/o bne picaio jar uuia. 
•opper is present it will be deposited upon the needle. 

PILES OR HHSH0RRH0ID8 are yaricose yeins at the 
lower end of the lower bowel. They form small tumours 
projecting into the bowel, and may gradually pass through 
the anus and appear on the exterior. The cause is chronic 
obstruction to the circulation in this region. The more 
important causes of this are constipation, congestion of the 
liyer, and pregnancy. Another cause of importance is the 
abuse of aperient medicines, especially such as contain 
aloes, which many of the patent pills do. The symptoms 
to which piles give rise may bo very slight. On the other 
hand, they may cause troublesome itching ; they may 
bleed freely ; or they may become inflamed. Iiiflamma* 
tion of piles is popularly known as “ an attack of the piles.** 
This causes much i)ain and irritation, and lays the sufferer 
up for some days. The treatment should be preventive. 
This consists in properly treating a tendency to chronic 
constipation. When present, constipation and the reckless 
use of strong aperients is to be avoidcKi ; all straining at 
•tool must be avoided, especially after the motion has been 
passed; there is risk of this, because the ])ilca act like a 
foreign body and excite nn effort to exjfcl them. If piles 
are extruded, they must bo washeii and replaced by steady 
press^e applied with the aid of a clean rag smeared with 
vaseline on one side. When inflammation occurs, bed, 
spare diet, and a course of Epsoia salts arc indicated; 
fomentations, spread with belladonna and glycerine, should 
be applied locally three hourly. If piles bleeil, this can be 
chocked by astringent inpxitions or by hareline ointment 
applied well inside. It is unwi.'jc to check this without 
m^ioal advice. For itching, confection of pepper is 
recommended by the mouth daily. If piles are largo and 
troublesome, a surgeon can remove them. 

PILLS are made of some drug which is combined with 
a suitable basis. The ba-sis most often used is either syrup 
i)f glucose, soap, confection of rosea, or extract of liquorice. 
The whole is thoroughly mixed and then divided into equal 
portions, each of which is rolled into a pill and coated. 
Pill- making is now almost entirely in the hands of the 
manufacturing chemist, who uses special machinery for the 
purpose. The Pharmacopoeia contains nineteen different 
pills. Of the aperient piils the Plummer’s pill containing 
calomel, blue pill, colocynth and hyosevamus pill, and 
©ompound rhubarb pill, the two latter containing aloes, are 
most often used [Refer to Constipation, however]. In 
diarrhoea the lea<l and opium pill is often useful, whilst the 
compound soap pill also, be it noted, contains opium. In 
encemia the Biaud’s pill and the aloes and iron pill, both 
contMning iron sulphate, are largely used. Out of the very 
large number of pills offered for sale by different makers, 
the above have, at any rate, stood the test of time. To 
sttattowa piU do not throw the bead too far back. A little 
Water should be taken before and afterwards. 

PIMPLES are most ofton due to acnc, though at times 
due to other causes, e.g. measles or typhoid fever IRcfer 
to Acne and ifkin.) 

PINS aro ofton swallowetl owing to the foolish habit of 
holding them m the mouth. A bowl of gruel should be 
»aken, and an emetic avoided. In the vast majority of 
cases no harm results. 

PLAQUE is an infectious fever caused by a germ— the 
1 M?'* w.a8discoverod by Kitosato, s Japan- 

Sl’iILuu spread by contact of the sick with 

olothine. and by rat.. 
^ conditioned mrofliciont food faciUUto tho 

'«• «u»<>cptible 

sroduatly di.. 

Earopo rinM then. The eymntoms ve 
p«ln in bKk, deKrinm; Ibuboet or 
guilds appear m groins and armpits two or 


three days later ; hsmorrhagei under the skin, eommoo in 
tho severe epidemics, have ^ven the name qS black-death. 

In severe oases death may occqr in a few fioors. In the 
mildest oases, slight swelling of the glands in the groin, 
preceded by malaise, are the only symptoms, and such cases, 
occurring amongst dock labourers and the like, have often 
been mistaken for venereal disease, and an epidemic has 
thus taken origin. 

PLASMON is an albuminous food extracted from milk. 
Sco Food. 

PLASTER is a preparation that adheres when applied 
to the skin. Plaatcrs are made of an active ingredient 
combined wdth a suitable basis, e.g., lead soap, oil or resin, 
which is spread on linen or other materiaL Of the twelve 
which the Pharmacopoeia contains, diachylon or lead 
plaster, belladonna plaster and soap plaster are the most 
often used. Sticking plaster is prepared from lead, reein 
and soap. It is much better not to put sticking plaster 
directly over a cut, but to first put on some simple dicing, 
e.g., clean linen or boric lint, which may then be secured in 
position by a strip or two of sticking plaster. This is 
because plaster is irritating and impedes the healing process, 
its only value being to keep out the dirt and to draw the 
edges of the wound together. Moreover, if the cut should 
be in the least dirtv, the plaster shuts it in and mischief 
will result. Com plasters are prepared with salicylic acid. 
Blistering plasters are oompcMed of cantharides. [Refer 
to B/isters.] 

PLETHORA is a condition in which the blood-vessels sre 
over-full. The term is from the Greek “ to fill.” Subjects 
of plethora are usually middle aged, bull necked, florid, 
heavy, strong, active, and free livers. They are liable to 
apoplexy and to kidney tronble. They should moderate 
their diet, avoid constipation, alcohol, and sudden mnsciilar 
strains. 

PLEURA is the membrane that lines the rarface of the 
lung, and also the inner surface of the chest-walL The 
layer covering tho lung is in contact with that covering 
the chest-wall. [See Chest.'} 

PLEURIST is inflammation of the pleura. There are 
two forms, the dry and the moist. In tne latter form fluid 
is poured out by the inflamed pleura, and accumulates 
between the chest wall and the lungs, the latter being 
compressed. The fluid may be either a clear serous fluia 
or matter. In the latter case an “ empyema ” is said to be 
present. The cause of empyema is usually pneumonia or 
some fever. The cause of the other forms of pleurisy it 
chill or tuberculosis or rheumatic fever. It must be 
remembered that a large proportion of coses of pleurisy aro 
due to tuberculosis, and are often the first symptom of 
a consumptive tendency, which, taken in time, "is generally 
curable (in at least two- thirds, according to Osier). The 
symptoms of pleurisy are of sudden onset ; acute pain in the 
side with each breath, a rise of temperature, and a ooogb. 
If fluid accumulates in the chest, the inflamed snrfacea of 
pleura are ^parated by it and the pain thus relieved, hot 
the lung being compressed shortness of breath is increaaed. 
The fluid, if not matter, will be reabsorbed, usuallv within 
a fortnight, though if sufficient in amount to dis|^aoe the 
heart it may have to be drawn of! by the doctor before 
thus. If matter forms it must be let out by a small opera- 
tion as it is rarely absorbed spontaneously, and if neglected 
it causes blood-poisoning. The treotmeiti shouki be rwt ta 
bed, a spoon diet, a slight puiige, •nd the application of 
either heat or cold to the painful part. Heat U beat applied 
with a bran or linseed poultice, cold is applied with an ice- 
bag. The former is the most usual, though many author- 
ities advocate tho latter. Mustard, tuf^otine, and blisters 
are not recommended except by medical orders. A belk^ 
donna fdaster or belladonna fomentations may be applied. 
All sudden movement is dangerous if much fluid be present, 
and until medical advice is obtained it is wise to act as 
though such fluid was present. Cases of sudden death duo 
to getting out of bed to pass water have been recorded by 
Cbeadle and others. 

PNEUMONIA is a disease caused by a germ-^e ptmi* 
mococotts— which attacks the lungs those whoso rmbati 
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luttoe in towcurad by a atooho!, typhoid fever, or other 
owiiao. An aoate infiammatioo of the lungs is set up, 
having for its purpose the imjprisonment of the germ in the 
Hung in order to prevent infection being carriwl in the blood 
to i^her parts of the body. In certain cases such infection 
does occur, and inflammation of the pleura, membranes 
of the brain, joints, etc., then follows. In many of the 
lower animals, the lungs invariably fail to stop the entrance 
of the germs, with the result that a fatal blood-poisoning 
occurs mstead of the inflammation of the lunga, that we ^e 
familiar with in man. The gytnplomit begin abruptly with 
an attack of shivering followed by a rapid rise of tempor- 
afnre, and a troublesome dry cough. The face is flushed, 
the breathing hurried. The pulse, tliougli quickened, is 
not so much increased in rate as tlie breathing. The 
l^tient remains in this condition for five, seven, or muo 
days, when the fever terminates by a sudden fall or crisis, 
accompanied by sweating ; the difficult breathing is relieved 
shortly afterwanis. The chief danger ia death from exhaus- 
tion on the day preceding what would normally be the 
crisis. In the later part of the attack expectoration of a 
typical rusty colour occurs. Lack of sleep is common, and 
doliriura is of frequent occurrence. The treatment is to put 
, the patient to bed ; give a spoon diet at regular intervals 
of two hours ; allow the thirst to be quenchM between 
whiles by w'ator or lemonade ; have the room well venti- 
lated ; apply neither poultice nor icc-bag to the chest unless 
pain 1^ severe, as any extra weiglit of this kind h.'unpers 
the breathing, which is already much cmhairasscd, and 
also because no attempt to “ draw out the inflammation ** 
by such means will succeed. As the pulse shows signs of 
failing (by its rapidity or irregularity) brandy will be 
required in half-ounco doses given every one, two, or three 
hours, as the case demands. Besides alcohol, drugs that 
stimulate the heart are also used. The case should, of 
course, be in medical hands, if possible, from the outset. 
The chance of recovery is very good in those under thirty, 
and becomes progressively less as age advances. The risk 
of relapse, onco the crisis is over, is practically absent. 
Pneumonia does not protect, like most fevers do, against 
a subsequent attack. [Refer to Sici A’oom.j 

PODAGRA is a name for gout, 

POISONS are divisible hito two main groups (1) those 
in which an emetic ia on no account to be given ; (2) those 
in which an emetic should be given as soon as possible. 
Group (1) includes the corrosive ftoisons^ which from their 
caustic action eat into the stomach wall and may perforate 
it. The corrosive poisons are the strong mineral acids, 
and the caustic alkalies, e.g., caustic soda, ammonia, and 
quick-limo. Although so diffcrciit in mo.-t of their chemical 
reactions, mineral acids and alkalies, unless freely diluted, 
produce the same corrosive effect on living tissue. If 
vomiting is induced in such cases, the stomach is apt to 
burst at one or more of the wenk spots that the poison has 
moduced. Such an accident is almost invariably fatal, 
to all other cases of poisoning, in which the poison has b**cn 
swallowed, an emetic should l>o given, unless the patient 
is unconscious. 


artlflcUl rospiratioh, as dstcribed oadsr First sliotttt 
bo resorted to at one's. 

(c) Unless a corrosive poison has been taken, or the 
patient is unconscious, an emetic should be admJnisteredl 
promptly, even tliough tlie exact nature of the poison v 
unknown. The best emetic is a tablespoonful of mustard 
iu a tumbler of tepid water, though copious draughts d 
tepid water or salt and water may be used U necessary. 
Tlie action of the ^etic should be aided by the Introduo 
lion of tlie Angers or a featiier well down into the throat. 

(d) In .'ll! cases of poisoning, if the patient can swallow, 
it is good tixatment to give milk, or beaten up eggs, or strong 
tea or cofCec, or salad oil. Tliis m^ be done both before 
and after an emetic has acted. These remedies net as 
antidotes to many common poisons, and some of them also 
ealvc the Urltated lining of the stomach. 

(e) Lastly, treat the shook, winch many poisons catise. 
with warmth and stimulants, and do not let the patient 
go to sleep until the doctor has arrived. 

For convenience of reference, these rules are best 
expressed in tabular form : — 

CORROSIVE POISONS. 

Never give in emetic. 

Poison. a , TuisATmfNT. 

Vitriol or Sulphuric Acid. I Magnesia, Washing Soda, 
Aqua Fortis or Nitric Acid. \ Chalk, cr Whiting to be ^veo 
Fpirits of Salt or Hydro- ( in milk, in small iiuantities. 
chloric Acid. I frequently repcatca. After- 

Burnett's Fluid. J wards salad oil and a little ice. 


Lime water ; then milk 
Carbolic Acid. or sahd oil ; later on 

, Glauber or CarNbad salts. 


Salts of Sorrel or Oxalic 
A rid. (This is the only crj'.-tal- 
Une powder that is a corrofcivs 
poison). 


Clialk or Whiting in milk or 
waIvT. (The planter t>ehind 
the wolJ-pr*per will do. II 
criHhc.J and given in water). 
Afterwards give brandy and 
warmth. ITompt action is 
essential 


Ammt'iila or Si>irit3 of 
?jart’*horn. 

CauKtic Soda or Potajdx. 
Qiiick-limo. 

Soap Lees. 


I/emonade or vinegar in 
I irge in pleafy of water. 
I .•.fterwards ice lo suck and 

I (aUidoU. 


NON-CORROSr;^E POKOSS. 

(Tliis group includes any not mertiotjed above). 

Always give an emetic, trnless the is unconscious. 

If breathing is failing, resort toartilicial r^hjiiration. After 
the emetic HdininisUar the antidotes .,'ivcn bcloa*. 

ArrnfK>T». 

Brandy; Warmth; Castor 
Oil 


FOIKON. 

Aconite. 


AicoLol i Ifot coffee ; Epsom salta. 


A.ntic;onT contained in \ 

tartar emetic and Jam'^’ V Tea or coOm or red wins, 
powder. ) 


HOW TO ACT IN A CASE OP POISCNINa 

(1) Send at once for a doctor. (2) Pre serve any jioison 
bottle, medicine, food or vomit just as it is till the doctor 
arrives, otherwise the most essential evidonoe will be de- 
atroyed. Look qnicklv for a label on any poison bottle 
found, and note the odour of the cont/cnts; prussic acid, 
Oarbolio, a fuming mineral acid, ammonia, etc., may often 
bo thus recognised. (3) If the nature of the poison is 
known, it is possible to apply treatment specially adapted 
to it, as shown in the table below. (4) If there ia no clue 
to tlie nature of the poison, follow these dirrx'tions : — 

(n) Note If tlie lips or clothing are burnt. If they are, the 
poison is a corrosive one, and an emetic mu.nt not be given. 

fA) If the patient is unconscions, an emetic must not bo 
given. The patient should be aroused either by speaking 
to him, shaking him, or flicking him with a w'et towel, but 
not by holding smeiling salts to bis nose, as these mav do 
iuuin to the lur posso^ before the patient is arouseci by 
&Da. If he is unconscioos and the breathing is \reik. 


Benadonna. Deadly Nhrht- 'I 
shade berries. Eye lot ions that I 
dilate the pupil LinirnenUs of ( 
a treacle-like apjKjaranoe. J 


Coiiium or Hemlock. 


Frandy ; Hot coffee; 
licmons to suck. (Delirtum 
may occurk 


Brandy, castor oil Keep 
patient awake. 


llFTALLro I’orFo.N'a, e.g., 
ar.^onic. copper, lead, mercury, 
sine, etc., and their com- 
pounds. red or white precipi- 
tate. corrosiro .«cublirnate 
emerald green, blue vitriol, 
&ol loele's green, chrome yellow , 
Simpson's rat paste, etc. 


Egg and Milk ; Brandy, 
\i>'armti) to the abdonis^n 


Salta, 


i Salt i&d Water, followed 

1 bv WAimth tA iha abdomecu 



fm. 


POISOK. 

j!TlCOTmB. (Xo obildrtin 
due Eit times to asinq au 
old pipe to I'iow hoap bubblca 


A m 

Ajnnxna, 

StixQulanUu 


OJ'UTm or T'u’itj 

h rontwiried in : — Battlry’s 
Solution Black Drop, Cliil- 
c!jTtt’<i QuictncK.^ Clilorodync, 
DHlby'‘< rur/tiinaLive, Dover's 
I’owiiar Godfrey’^ Cordisd 
LHUdanunt. Nei>cinthe Pare- 
t'orif*. Ponoll's BaDam of 
AIll^’Cp(l. Syrup of Poppies, 
Wiiiiflow’s Soothiug Syron, 


lialf-a-pint of water toada 
brir'bt red with Condy's Fluid 
/>r Permanganate of Potash ; 
Hot Coffee. Keep patient 
k.u ;tke, and to do tbissucress- 
fuily it may be necessary to 
sf]uirt cold watei' in the face, 
or to Dick with u met towel, 

C'LO. 


PnospBomis; coublned 
must rat pastes. 


Pruadc Acid and 
Cyanide of Potasahum. 


f Condy’s riuid in water. 
, I F.'tr)cirnt to make a bright 
-v iiirik mixr.u»-e; or Manilas, a 
I t.'il)kv.p(;oiifiil In water; then, 
V i' gg and Milk. 


Apj.ly SinclHiig Salts; 
Ariiib'ial Respiration. 


StuycHNIN’K ; contained in 
Nnx Vomi 
and many 
e lUttle a, Butler’s and 
Gibson’s. 


17 Vcnifin 'killer-' I n-! ;ikeiie(lroom. Ar.ysn.Jcifa 
♦L i. j or light may in - ace a 


pairivd 


light may : 
L-ranip. 


Toad.'^toolrt and ctijer fjingi. 


P>K’’;dy; Waitulh; Castor 


oil. 


POISONOUS PLANTS. The iiuiiiUr of poisonous plr.iits 
growins; in Circat Britain is snia)]. At the flame time it ia 
wise to Kiinrd childrerj from catinq any fungus and any 
wayside berry except the black beiry, raej)bcrry, and 
billicrry. The berries of the yew, bryony and cuekoo-piut 
or anirn, and the seeds of the laburnum are poisonous, eo 
also are the berries of the deadly, and the woody, night* 
shaclo. The treatment in these cases should be that (or 
Bolladjiina [see Pot’ww*]. The common nightehado of the 
hedge row is not the deadly nightshade, us is usually 
thought, but the woody nightshade, A'dZccauw didonwera, 
the bTries of which though poisonous, ai'o far less deadly. 
As the name “ dulcamara ” indicates, the taste of the berry 
is a sweet-bitter, and this is sufficiently nuusoous t<i children 
to present a poi-sonons quantity of the berries being taken. 
The deadly nightshade, Atropa belladonna^ on the other 
hand, has luscious sweet black berries us large as cherries, 
which cliildreo eat greedily. Fortunately the deadly 
nightshade is a rare plant. The treatment required, if any 
of the above berries have been eaten, is that given under 
Belladonna in the article on Poisons. Tlie hemlock tribe 
inoludes a great number of harmless plants, e.g., wild 
cuiTo|, fool’s parsley, etc., the leaves of which are at times 
eaten by children in mistake for true iiarsley. Parents are 
often much alarmed as they fear hemlock, Coniwm nuicu^ 
latum^ which is highly poisonous, has been eaten. The 
distinguishing features of this comparatively rare plant 
aro given below. For treatment see Conium in the article 
on poisons. The root of monkshood, Arowjfuw najMrUuSt 
is at times eaten by ndstakc for horse- rail ish. Both plants 
are commonly grown in cottage gardens. As the monks- 
hood contains a deadly poison, the distinguishing pointa 
given below are w'orthy of attention. Monkshood is a 
pretty blue flower not nnlike lark.spur ; it is known also 
M wolfsbane and blue rocket. For treatment see Aro?iite 
10 the article on Poisons. The saj) of a few other plauta is 
poisonous, 6.g., that of henbane, the leaveis and flowers of 
the pot^o, the thorn apple, foxglove, memloiv me and 
javin. These plants, however, present no part likely to 
TO eaten by mistake. A hot-houso plant, the Primula 
produces a rash on the hands and face of those 
who handle it. Ilie fungi that somewhat rescmblw 
nmshrooms are the plants that moat comnionlv cause 
^takos. The distinguishing foafures are given 
wArmiu ttftuitmcnt should be an emetic, followed by 
wwrmth and stimulants. 


SHjrtONARV. 

ro3. ssl 


Deadly Nightidtade. 

Woody NlUhtahado* 

Berrica 

1 Large ; arras. ged 

elngly; taste-sv.cet. 

SmHll ; arranged in 
rluuers, taste sweet 
at tii'.'t tlicn bitter 

Flowers 

! 

! 

[ AiTttiiged 5i)u;ly ; ■ 

: bcil-?haf»cd; pun-lc ; 
ixt the border. i 

1 1 

Arranged in eiu,. 
icra ; star-shape' i; 
vivUt wiTfc rellow 

'.■ciiire. 

1 

i 

1 

j Eemlock. 

Haimlesfl Plants 
allied to Oeiulock. 

Stern j 

i BmootUandppotic.l 
with red. on tec 

1 larger fltciTsa 

R'juch and not 
i <puucti. 

Flowcr-Lc&d | 

1 Without bracts 

: (bracts are little 
j ieavtis like a calyx) 

1 at the base of the 
tlowcr-h&ad. 

With bracts. 


Monkshood. 

■ EofEe-radish. 

Root 

.^■hort, tapers to a 
pc:>at; with n'>any 
linie roots branching 
it. 

Long, tapers but 
hr tie and e-ida 

r.’ -uptly; with few 
h'.lle roots hran' hing 
frcTU it. 

Wiioa s>crapeJ 

1 Boon tuma pink. 

i llemains white. 

Taste 

j I'r.ngcnt at fired, 

1 tit»n numbing. 

) 

’ I'tingcnt oidy. 

i 


Odour 

'i’llSlO 

Burfuce 


Colour 


Wiicre growing 


Polscnons Fungi* 

Often unpleasant. 
Often acrid, 
tdten moirtt did 
Ftircly peels easily. 

Often or 

iuten5.«j wi.ite. 


rsually in damp 
pl.accs, on or under 
treoiv 


Mushroom. 

ricisaut, 

!*?casant. 

A 1 *vay 3 dry and 
the upper surfaco 
peels readily. 

\Vbiti>b above, 
d, 'cp brown below In 
the larger >>peci£neria, 
and a luhter brown 
I in the ■smaller ones. 

1 C>n dry open pa#* 
1 turea. 


N.B.— ISiuo-Unths of the of luneus poirvining are due 

to the. Death Cup, ..tf7arjfU4i pKuUoidts. Tiiie lungjjs grows in 
wo*'-*; it id of a pate yellow colour on the upper side and 
white oa the under side; its stem pre-^eute a loose wliits collar 
near the top, aud a b>)se oup-like rfieath at U»e base. 

POLYPUS is a growth, shaped like a cherry, s])ringing 
from a mucous membniue. It is most comioon iu the 
interior of the nose. The diagnosis and trv>atmeat requim 
a doctor, 

POMATUH is not recommended. When used, some 
materijvl which docs not turn rancid is retjuirad, e.g., 
.aseliue or c.ustor oil scented. [Uefer to Hair.] 

PORK See Fool. 

PORT WINE, though largely used at the rrerciit day 
for invalid purpose*, is not rccom mondial, unless selrclt^ 
with spt'iial care, os so much that is on tV. * market is port 
only in n.ame. Cognac brandy is the* best u]. ''hoHe stima- 
hint for the sick retun. As a tonic the u-io oi wme, except 
; under mc<lieal njperv.‘!*tii, is veiy iruvise nn l as a rule 
j quite uncalk‘<i for. 

j POST KOSTEM ex r. mi nations can he riindc wit Is out 
I leaving any tracer. They arc irsv.'.hi.'ihle to rre ljchie as 
i a whole, and r.Ko to each indiviliMl d<Jcfor who nsake# 

* th'. IQ. Feri:;is.,io»5 To pt i torm one shou!-! .'.lwsy« l;o CTanted. 
Tliere i.s nothini; whkh makes the ot < t ?h.e eoi.^iuhant 
worth more than th;\t of the creiuTcd [.riaditioner much aa 
the fact that he haa ti-oquesst opportunitvin hi.s ht^spitalwork 
■ oi vcifying Uii die. jT'io 's jOSf \vh T-eas tno fnmBy 

; dox lor lartlv bus. It i; not a que.stion mei'cly of acemg il 
I th" patient dio.l of suds and. such a discASo, say cohtmmp* 
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tion, of that there if often no doubt whatercr, the question 
iff does the mental picture of the state of the lungs formed 
during life correspond with that actually found at the post- 
mortem T It is by a series of such lessons over many years 
that the really accurate physician is made. Again, in 
public institutions, e.g., asylums and workhouse infirmaries, 
where the number of patients is very largo in proportion 
to the number of doctors, there is nothing which keeps each 
member of the staff up to the mark so much as the fact that 
his diagnosis is liable to be verified or the reverse, in the 
presenoe of his colleagues in the post-mortem room. In 
the silent reproach of that cold corpse when a condition 
comes to light which a prompt resort to surgery might have 
relieved, there is a force that no human criticism can ever 
hope to attain. The Board of an Institution by doing all 
it can to encourage a post-mortem being performed on 
every cose of death, especially if apparently of no interest, 
will do more to promote efficiency than by almost any other 
moasuro. Such post-mortems are, of course, private. 
Wo mention this because we find relatives confuse a post- 
mortem with an inquest, and they often decline permission 
at first solely on tWs account. 

POTASH is used in many forms. Caustic potash, in the 
form of solid sticks, is used as a cnustic. Citrate of 
potash, dose, twenty to sixty grains, is largely used in 
gout to clear the blood of the uric acid salts with which 
It is hidcD ; bicarbonate of potash is used to form an 
effervescing draught when mixed with citric acid ; twenty 
grains of the former, dissolved in water, nentraliaes fourteen 
grains of the Jatter dissolved in water, forming citrate of 
potash, and setting free carbonic acid gas, which escapes, 
producing effervescence. Potash water is very like fitnlH 
water, and is composed of water containing a small amount 
of potash and a large amount of carbonic acid in solution. 
Bitartrate of potash, or cream of tartar, in doses of twenty 
to sixty grains in water, is a cooling summer drink, but 
in doses of a quarter to one ounce it is an aperient, which 
acts soon after it is taken. 

POULTICE is an application which is both soft and 
moist. It is at the present day nearly always used hot, 
though an ice poultice is occasionally used for applying 
cold. An ice-bag is, however, much more convenient. 
Poultices are not nowadays applied to wounds or boils, 
fomentations being used instead, as they are antiseptic. 
But to apply heat to the unbroken skin the poultice is 
the better, as it retains its heat longer than the fomen- 
tation docs. The linseed j)Oultice is the one wc 
recommend, as the bread poultice soon turns sour. 

To MAKE A Linseed poultice,— G et ready two basins, 
two metal plates or old soup plates, a large w'ooden spoon, 
a clean cloth, some linseed, preferably the crushed variety, 
olive or salad oil, and a kettle of boiling water. Put the 
two metal plates In the oven. Heat the bowl by standing 
boiling water In it, and warm the spoon and linseed by the 
fire. When all is warmed put fresh boiling water In the 
bowl, using less than the beginner is Inclined to, and stir 
the linseed in a little at a time until the rrdxture la suffici- 
ently stiff to enable the spoon to stand upright when tlirusfc 
into it. Now si>read an even layer on the cloth ; smear 
the surface with olive oil, then place the poultice between 
the two hot plates and carry it to the bed.Mde. 

The linseed poultice is useful for a whitlow before it comes 
to a head, and for pleurisy, pneumonia, stomach-ache and 
many conditions of deep-seated inflammation, though in 
pneumonia it is becoming obsolete. Poultices are also 
used as counter-irritants in bronchitis, lumbago, etc. For 
this purpose the mustard poultice or the mustard leaf is 
the best- 

TO MAKE A Mustard Poui.tice.— M ake the same prepara- 
tions requisite for preparing a linseed poultice, with the 
mustard in addition. Tlie poultice is then prepared in the 
same way, except that equal parts of mustard and linseed 
are nscTd. When required for children one part of mustard 
to three of linseed meal should be used. 

The mustard pooltioe should only be left on the skin for 
A sufficient length of time to produce redness. As a rule, this 
is only so long as the patient can bear it, but with those 
Aooustomed to its application and with school-boys it is 
often home long enon^ to produce blisters or even serious 
damage to the sldn. Hence its effects shoald be watched. 


DICTIONARY* Pad. 

The mustard leaf dipped in hot water and applied if mort 
oonvenient and quite as efficacious as the mustard poultice. 
Of the many other poultices formerly in vogue, we reoom* 
mend none; especially worthy of oondenmation is the 
charcoal poultice, formerly supposed to have a healing 
effect on poisoned wounds. 

POWDERS are useful for children before they are old 
enough to take a pill. The most useful is grey powder, 
a mixture of mercu^ and chalk, the dose of which is a half 
to one grain for a child. F or indigestion, wind, or disturbed 
bowels, it is of great value in the treatment of infants, and 
is recommended in preference to the “ teething powders ” 
that are sold, many of which contain opium and other 
unsuitable ingredients. Oregory'a powder is a nauseous 
preparation of rhubarb which should never be given now 
that so many less disagreeable aperients are obtainable. 
A mixtime of grey powder one grain, with carbonate of soda 
two grains, and powdered ginger three grams, makes a good 
stomaohio mixture for occasional use for an infant. For 
adults liquorice powder, compound jalap powder, and 
seidlitz powders are familiar aperients; Dover’s powder 
in ten grain doses contains one grainjof opium and is useful 
at the onset of a cold. Antimony powders, a substitute 
for the James’ powder, once much in vogue, is now 
seldom employed. 

PREONANCY, MANAGEMENT OP. The ordinary daily 
duties should be carried on os usual. Some exercise in the 
open air should be taken daily, as good muscular tono 
greatly aids childbirth. All strains and jolting should be 
avoided, as they promote miscarriage. The skin should be 
kept active by a daily bath and the bowels regulated by 
mild aperients. Internal douches are, os a rule, unwiso^. 
The mind should bo kept pleasantly occupied, and all anxiety 
and fright avoided as much os possible. Tlie dress should 
be such as to avoid pressure, garters and tight stays being 
unsuitable, though an abdominal belt may be useful if the 
abdomen is lax and prominent. I'ho nipples must be 
guarded from pressure, and should be hardened towards 
the end of pregnancy by bathing in weak spirit. Maternal 
impressions have no effect on the infant, the sight of a negro 
or a cripple, for instance, need cause no alarm. 

(1) Vomiting requires rest in bed daily until the usual 
time for its occurrence is passed; care in the diet and 
attention to the bowels. 

(2) Severe itching requires tlie application of a solu- 
tion of borax, three drachms to the pint, or lead lotion, and 
cohl cream should be applied afterward*. 

(3) Swelling of the feet and of varicose veins should bt 
met by resting with the feet up as much as possible. 

(4) Swelling of Uio face should be reported promptly bi 
the family doctor. 

(5) Cramr« In the calves are best rcllcrod by friction 
with the hanii.s. 

(8) riles may be troublesome, and abould be treated an 
dinx'ted under tout heading. 

(7) Melancholia is not rare during the earlier part of Ui>' 
pregnancy. It will cease as the pregnancy advances. 

(8) Ttu^tened abortion, stoppu^ of the water, or 
Convulsions rciiuire prompt medical aid. 

PRESBYOPIA, the long eight of advanced life. [See 

Sigh:.} 

PRICKLY HEAT. A condition of the skin caused liv 
the formation of sweat faster than it can escape from tb 
pores. It is best treated by creolin, ouo toMpoonfu 
dissolved in a pint of waUsr, the lotion, thus formeoi, to b ‘ 
dablied on frequently. I>ead lotion, or a lotion nuMie c* 
ono part of pure oarbolio acid, dissolved in eighty parte f ■ 
water, may also be used. IJght clothing, a daily 6ath and a 
free action of the bowels should also be secured. 

PROLAPSE is the descent of an internal part so that It 
appears externally. The two organa liable to this mal 
position are the uterus and the lower bowel The latter 
is most often affected in this wav in childhood. The caor 
is prolonged straining at stool ^om constipation, or othe*' 
source of bowel irritation, or from straining to past, watc 
duo to a need for circumcision or from stone in th<* bladder 
Henoe a careful medical examination is indicated to detec ' 
and remove the cause. The prolapsed bowel should be st 
once washed and then gently squeezed back bv grasping' 
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H with an oiled rag. This is best attempted with the 
patient lying on the side and with the buttocks raised. 
After the replaoement of the bowel has been accomplished, 
a diaper should be folded and passed between the legs ; 
this should then be secured in front and behind to a waist 
belt. In future the child should pass its motions lying 
down, all strong aperients must be avoided, and any pro- 
lapse corrected directly after the motion. 

PROPHYLACTICS, literally “ guarding beforehand,” are 
measures taken to prevent illness. Thus a dentist by 
•topping carious teeth prevents toothache; a youth 
with consumption in his family may guard himself from 
being a victim by an open air life and temperate habits ; 
the spread of epidemics may be checked by disinfection 
and the prompt isolation of patients suffering from the 
complaint, and so on. 

PROSTATE is a gland which surrounds the neck of the 
bladder in males just at the spot that the bladder opens 
into the urethra. In later middle age it often enlarges, 
and then may cause difficulty in passing water, and from 
time to time attacks of acute congestion, commonly known 
as ” an attack of the^prostate,” may occur. In such an 
attack there is retention of the urine, with local discomfort 
and often slight fever. Such cases require prompt medical 
aid. These attacks may be guarded against by avoiding 
chill and alcohol, especially the more acid wines. It is 
often while waiting for a banaoni on a cold night, in evening 
dress, th«.t the chill to the bladder and proBtate is caught. \ 

PROUD FLESH is the popular name for the feebly \ 
growing new tissue that forms on the surface of a wound 1 
that is not healing properly. It should be touched with ] 
lunar caustic. [Refer to H'ounds.] 

PRUSSIC ACID. See Poisons. 


PSORIASIS is a common skin disease, apt to recur in the 
•pring and autumn for years. It is recognised by the 
Hatches of silvery scales present usually on the elbows and 
Knees and the bocks of the forearms. The scales are dry ; 
there is nothing greasy about them. If removed, the skin 
beneath is seen to be red. Some soaliness is often present 
on the head also. Itching is often troublesome. Solution 
of coal-tar half a drachm, white precipitate ten giains, oil of 
cade a drachm, worked up with an ounce of vaseline is 
an efficient remedy if applied night and morning. Hot 
baths with soft soap and pumice stone should be used 
frequently till the scales are off. If the skin becomes 
inflamed, zinc or calamine ointment should be applied for 
a few days and the above ointment then resumed. Medi- 
cines do little good. If the head is scaly it should be treated 
M for baldness [which see]. 

PUBERTY is the transition stage from childhood to 
manhood or womanhood. Associatexi with the development 
of the sexual organs and instincts are certain physical 
ohanj^, such as the breaking of the voice, the appesj-ance 
of hay* on the face in the boy, and the development of the 
breasts and the establishment of menstruation in the girh 
M no time in later lUe has the body to undergo such marked 
changes. The strain on the constitution is considerable. 
It is a time of life which, in the delicate especially, requires 
cj^, plenty of fresh air and good food, and absence of worry. 
The mind is often unstoble and is more emotional than 
before. Unfortunately it is a time of life in which school 
examinations frequently occur, and when the entrance 
^amination for the future professional career has often to 
be prepared for. It is not surprising, therefore, that 
HOTons bwiakdo^ is common at this time, especially in 
tnoso with inherited tendency to it. Such cases require 
special care. All, at this time, are the better for a few 
words of adnoe from their guardians. 

health, or ifi^ventive Medicine, is concerned 
jntn ^e prevention of disease, wherever possible. Wise 
honestly carried out^ can do for more in this matter 
P0P«»jrlv rappoeed. This involves, however, 
5 subject, and an increase 

of 51 1 *“ *^**?*i present administration 

Sbonnd^o ^ ™ of public healtli the StaU 

to tolMwdvIt. InrMiotioo preTMt 


their pollution by factory refuM or sewage; buildings, 
their site and construotion, sewage and soavengmg ; water 
supply ; food, its purity and the sanitary oonmtion of the 
buildings in which the food is prepared, e.g., dairies, bake- 
houses, and slaughter-houses, factories and woskshops, 
especially in relation to light and ventilation ; the regula- 
tion of the liquor traffic ; the disposal of the dead ; the 
eontrol of iiuoctious disease by vaccination, isolation 
horoitols, disinfection and compulsory notification. 

l^ese matters, since 1876, when the Public Health Act 
was first passed, have been under the control of one central 
authority, the Local Government Board. Acting under 
this centra) authority are Boards for each district, the 
Local Sanitary Authorities, who are aided by permanent 
officials, the Medical Officers of Health and their assistants. 
The matters of pressing public importance at present 
include the housing problem, river pollution, the smoke 
nuisance, the disposal of the dead before burial where 
several people occupy the same room, the prevention of 
consumption, and the more efficient supervision of the 
preparation and storage of food, especially sausage and 
ice cream making, and last ly the greatest jproblem perhaps 
of all, the drink question, the reduction m the number of 
licensed houses, and the establishment of thoroughly well- 
ventilated and cleanly buildings, in which the sale of food 
and of temperance drinks is encouraged, whilst the alcoholic 
liquor aold is pure and good ol vta kind, would vtv t\va 
o\>imoT\ ol many couBtltute a moat vaVuabVo reiorm. Hut 
the whole question is too complex to be dealt with here. 

It is worthy o! remark, however, that the boarded ftixw 
covered in sawdust, ao commonly to be found in tbe public 
I house of the day, is a potent moans of spreading consump- 
I tion, as the sawdust encourages promiscuous expectora- 
tion. and r. large proportion of bar-loafers are ennsumptiveu 
[Refer to Air, Dead, Disposal of. Drains, Fevers, Houet 
Sewage, V ciUilation, Water.] 

PUERPERAL FEVER is the entirely preventable fover 
due to br^d hygiene, or lack of antiseptic precautions, in 
the management of child-birth. The most deadly form 
usually sets in within three days of child-birth, and beg^ 
with an attack of shivering, drying up of the milk, high 
fever, and often deUrium. A 1 severe form mote 
commonly begins about tbe tenth day. The treatment 
must bo in medical hands. [Refer to ChiUDbirth.] 

PUERPERAL INSANITY is a form of insanity, usually 
temporary, that occiurs at times after child-birth. The 
onset is often sudden, the patient becomes wild and restless, 
and may do injury to herself or her child unless she is 
carefully watchfd. 

PULSE is a throbbing in a blood-vessel, limited as a rule 
to the arteries and caused by the injection of some four 
ounces of blood at each heart -beat into a system of blood- 
vessels already distended with blood. This sudden addition 
to the contents of an arterial system, already full, gives 
rise to a pressure wave, which passes rapidly from the main 
artery at the outlet from the heart to the artcriee in all 
ports of the body. The rate at which the wave travels ti 
about 30 ft. per second. Hence with one hand on the 
heart and the other feeling the pulse at the wrist, the heart- 
beat and the pulse appear to be simultaneous. That this 
Id not so we know by accurate measurement with apparatna 
devised for the purpose, which shows the minute interval 
of time really present between them. It is a popular emw 
to think the puls© is only to be felt at the wrist. It may bs 
felt in any superficial artery, e.g., at the temple, in the neck, 
front of the thigh or behind the ankle on the inner side. 
The wrist is the most eonvenient. The spot to feel is just 
above the ball of the thumb, on the outer side of a tendon 
that is readily felt there. The miUe-rate in the new-born 
is 130 tu 140 per minute, in childhood about 100, in th© 
^ult 70 to 76, in old age 80. Tlie rate is slightly higher 
in the female than the male. In health it is increased 
by exertion ; there should be five beats differeue© per 
minute between lying and sitting, and five raort 
betweeo utting and standing, whilst a short ran upstatn 
raises it to 120. After an acute illneas, tbe pulse bmimt 
rapid in raspoose to any exsrtioo, that to hsaltb hst Iwl 
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Ktt^ eff«oi. Bonoe it is unwl^ to be in too much hurry 
to (lit up during convalescence, a difEererjce only of ten 
beats per minute in the pulse rate means about 10,<X)0 beats 
|Mttr week, and the rest to the heart Riven by aiiotlicr week 
W bed is thus apparent. In illhealth the puliso rate is 
increased with few exceptions. In fever it riaea ten beats 
for each degrt)e the temperature is above normal, except 
in scarlet fever, in which theriso of pulac-rato is st ill greater. 
In exhaustion and after severe loss of blood the pulse*rat© 
is increased even though the temperature fallen to 
below normal. Nervousness and many emotional states 
raise the pulse>rute remarkably, and may give rise to an 
erroneous belief that something is wrong. Except during 
the convalescoiico from fevers the j)ulse-rate is seldom 
diminished, though in some j)co{jle it is always low, thus 
Napoleon had a pulse-rate of foi’ty. More important than 
the rate is the regularity of the pulse. An irregular pulse 
may indicate serious heart mischit'f, but may bo merely 
due to dyspepsia or execssivc consumption of tobacco. 
It should be borne in mind that the pulse is often irregular 
in early life, especially during sleep, without anything being 
amiss. Another point from which the doctor gains much 
information is the “ feel ” of the pulse. From this he 
learns whether the pn^ssuro within the blood-vessels is 
high or low’, whether they are full or empty between the 
beats, and whether the wall of the artery is normal or not. 
From these facts inferiuicos can bo drawn concerning the 
state of tlie circulation, the kidneys and other important 
organs. It is f 1ms clear that the prominent place given to the 
pulse in a medical examination is justified by its importance. 
It is also, wc trust, eiiually clear that amateur attempts to 
I'Xaminc a pulse and draw inferences from it arc sure to be 
futile. To count a pulse accurately is soc-n learnt, but to 
/mI it requires an expert. 

PURGATIVES. See Const! potion. 

PURPURA, known also as the “ Purples,” is the name of 
a rash caused by the rupture of small blood-vessels and the 
escape of blood beneath the skin. Purple patches are llius 
caused which do not disappear on the application of pres- 
sure, and which vary in size from that of a flea-bite to that 
of a half-crow'u or more. The cause is cither ( 1 ) some change 
in the blood, W’hiA* makes the walls of the smaller veescls 
no longer capable of w’ithstanding the pressure within them, 
or (2) rupture of vessels from strain, c.g., whooping cough 
or from absorption of the f,at which normally supports them, 
as in the hands of old people, or (3) is due to strong ner\’ous 
disturbance, as in the stigmata of the martyrs, some cases 
of hysteria, neuralgia, etc. Group (1) includes many grave 
conditions, e.g., tlie worst forms of the infectious fevers, 
(h’oup (2) is not serious. In all cases, however, send for the 
doctor. 

PUS is “ matter.'’ See I n/t (inunction. 

PUSTULE is a pimple that has eornc to a head. A sat- 
urated solution of boric acid may ho i*sed u’i a lotion applied 
frequently. Malignant Pustule is the first Hyni})tom of 
a maligimnt fever termed “Anthrax” or Woolsortcr’s 
Biscase (which see). 

PUTREFACTION. Sec BucUria^ Jjeadf Ftrmenlation. 

PYiBMIA, literally pus in the blood. iSec Blood-poison- 

ing. 

PYREXIA is a condition in which the ternperaturo is 
above normal. [See Fercr«.] 

PYROSIS, literally to burn, is the tccliniral name for 
Water Brash (which seel. 

QUACK is one who lays claim to powers or knowledge 
that he docs not possess. The tendency to ])elitve what 
mio is told is sufTieient to enable quacks to make a thriving 
living. Many claim to be qualified doctors, who have been 
struck off the rolls, because they have refused to divulco 
the nature of some “ wonderful remedy ” that they have 
diseorered. Others claim to have been born with a heal- 
ing povrer, which required no medical training to develop. 
Quacks are not absent from the ranks of the medical 
profession. The surgeon who operates without cause, and 
t)>e doctor who gives an opinion which is not based on 
careful examination of the patient and his history, are 
really, if not legally, quacks. 


QUARANTINE is the time during which tibosis oxphaed 
to infection on a given date must wait without further 
exposure to infection, before it is known whether they havo 
taken the disease or not. The time varies with each infec* 
tious disease [Refer to Fevers.] 

QUARTAN FEVER is one form of ague. 

QUININE, the active principle of Peruvian Bark or 
Cinchona, is invaluable in the treatment of malaria or ague, 
as it possesses the power of destroying the parasite of 
malaria, which lives in the blood. Large doscvs are used for 
this purpose, e.g., 6 to 20 grains four times a day. People in 
malarious districts often do harm by overdosing themselves. 
Given during the lutight of the attack it often increases the 
headache and does harm. In smaller doses, 6.g., 1 to 2 
grains, quinine is largely used as a tonio. It is often com- 
bined with perchloride of iron, as the acid perchloride 
dissolves the quinine. Quinine may also bo token in pills 
or tablets so os to avoid its bitter taste. It should not be 
taken if the stomach is out of order, or if there is a tendency 
to deafness. Repeated doses are prone to upset the diges- 
tion, to cause ringing in the ears, and to produce a dull 
hcafiachc. It is used in the treatment of neuralgia, blood- 
poisoning. rheumatism, and to reduce high temperature. , 
Owing to its intense bitterness, children do not take it well. 

QUINSY, strictly spcakitig is an abscess in one tonsil, 
but other forms of sore-throat are often included in the 
term when used popularly. [Refer t o Sore-tArout ] 

RABIES, literally madness, is the disease in dogs which, 
when transmitted to man by the bite of a mad dog, causes 
hydrophobia. The disease has been stamped out in Eng- 
land by the Muzzling Act. [See llydrophohia.] 

RADIUM acts as a caustic, and is used to destroy rodent 
ulcer and cancer. It ako remo\'e3 “ port wine ” stain from 
the skin. 

RAILWAY SPINE is a condition that often follows 
a railway accident. Some time after the accident, symp- 
toms of spinal complaint develop, e.g., weakness or sti^iess 
cf tlie legs, tenderness over the spine, etc. Some of these 
cases arc due to concussion, others to hysteria. The 
prospect of recovery varies greatly in different cases. 

RASH is a breaking out on tli© skin, usually compara- 
tively sudden in origin. N«'.ttle rash and the rashes of the 
infectious fevcjs are examples. Each fovor has a rash 
characteristic of itself, though in certain cases they sininlut© 
one another closely, thus German measles rash may bo 
almost indistinguishable from that of 8t?arlet fever. [Refer 
to Fevers and to the separate article on each.] 

RAW MEAT JUICE is the beat form of concentrated 
meat food. It should bo prepared fresh every twelve hours, 
according to the following recipe : — 

llcinovc all skin and fat from raw siiin of beef ; mince 
the lean and place it in a bowl. Add a pinch of salt and 
' just enoiic'h water to cover it. Allow to stand for some hours 
in a cool place, preferably on ioe. Tlien strain through 
muslin and forcibly squeeze the residue in a lemon squeexer 
until the last drop of juice has been expelled. The object 
aimed at is to rupture the Qbres of the meat and obtain the 
juice that they contain within them. Tlie first straining, 
together with the Juice oVdaine-l from the lemon squeezer, 
together constitute raw meat juu'o. 

It is far more nourishing than bee! tea, and most easily 
digested, provided it is not heated. An infant can take 
n quarter of a pint in tho course of tho day. The juice 
not very appetising, however, and children, curiously 
enough, often take it much better if a dash of port wine w 
added, though to tho adult palate this addition is not an 
improvement. It may also be disguised by giving a little 
ifl.alt extract with it. In order to dissolve the cement 
wiiich binds the meat fibres together, tho addition of a few 
drops of hydrochloric acifl or spirits of salt is often mode 
to file salt and water with which tho niinco-rncat is covered. 
Raw-meat-juii-,e is used in practically all hospitals for giving 
nourishment in cases of severe prostration, and in tho 
treatment of rickets. Although a little more troulilesomO, 
wc strongly recommend it in preference to the tinned 
meat-juiccs, excellent though pom© of these are, 
RAYNAUD’S DISEASE a disorder affecting Ihh 
circulation in tho fingers and toes, which in pbpultf 
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lADguage go deadf** or become white aud numbed 
owing to the temporary lock of circulation in them* The 
white stage is at times followed by a blue stage* in which 
the finger is swollen with stagnant blood. The disease is 
not dangerous* nor need heart disease, paralysis* or other 
grave condition be feared* as Raynaud’s cliBcaae is not 
a sign of any of those. Dtuing an attack, warmth and 
friction should bo applied. Between the attacks* loose 
warm gloves and socks should be worn* and contact with 
cold objects, as far as possible, avoided, whilst the general 
health should receive attention. 

RECTUM is the last eight inches of the intestinal canal. 
Diseases of the rectum include (1) absence of any opening 
from birth* (2) fistula* (3) cancer* (4) piles* (5) prolapse, 
(6) stricture. [Refer to these headings.] 

RED-GUM RASH* techuically known as papular urtica- 
ria* is a common skin disease of childhood. The rash is 
a form of nettle-rash* and consists in red itching spiots 
scattered over the body* which oomc and go often for years. 
The disease appears during the first few months of life* 
and is often wrongly attributed to vaccination, owing to 
this being performed atf a time of life at which the disease 
usually begins. It has also been attributed to irritation 
of the gums from the onset of teething. The irealniRnt 
should bo attention to all sources of irritation* both within 
and without; errors of diet, indigestion* constipation* 
worms* and lack of cleanliness, rough or dyfxi flannel next 
the akin* a flea or a badly placed pin, are all prone to 
determine an outbreak of the rash in those born with sensi* 
live skins. The attacks are apt to recur again and again ; 
each time, often enough, a new doctor is consulted* but the 
nature of the complaint is such that nothing is to be gained 
thereby. Soothing lotions such as lead lotion sliould be 
dabbed on* and weak oreolin liaths may be tried, in which 
only sufficient crcolin is added to make the bath water 
slightly milky. Scratching should bo checked as much as 
possible* as it aggravati^s the complaint. At night a sock 
may bo slipped over each hand and secured round the 
wrist to prevent scratching dmiiig sleep. 

RED LOTION is a useful application to chapped 
hands. It consists of sulphate of zinc two grains, tincture 
of lavender ten drops, and water one ounce 

REFLEX ACTION is movement produced in response 
to a stimulus* without the aid of the will. By a stimulus is 
meant anything capable of stirring a sensory nerve to action, 
e.g., a prick, pinch or burn, or a dash of cold water on the 
skin* or a sudden noise* or flash of light, or snuff in the 
nostril. The impression thus made in the nerve endings 
is conveyed by the nerve to the spinal cord* or certain 
parts of the brain* whence a nerve impulse is sent or reflected 
to the muscles* and ** reflex movement” is the result. 
A sneeze, a cough* or the involuntary passage of water 
ore familiar examples. The power of restraining a reflex 
act is usually present to some degree* a sneeze* for instance, 
or a cry of pain. This power is less in childhood in sleep, 
in fatigue* in old age, in exhausting illnesses* and especially 
in many nervous disorders, I’ho comparatively slight 
control of the will over the bladder in childhood should 
be borne in mind. Disease of one organ will often disturb 
another hy reflex irritation. Thus pain may disturb the 
heart sufficiently to cause fainting; teething may cause 
convulsions* pregnancy vomiting, etc, 

REFRIGERANTS are remedies for reducing fever. 
Cold water applied both externallv nnd internally, and 
acid drinks* are examples. [Refer to Baths, Cuokcry, 
Fever,} 

RELAXED THROAT. The treatment is the same as for 
elongated uvula* which is described under *SV>re Throat. 

REMITTENT FEVER is one name for ague, 

RENAL DISEASE, See Kidney. 

RENNET is the active ingredient of the digestive juice 
eoncomed in curdling milk. R<jnnet is extracted from 
the stomach wall of tho pig or calf, and used for making 
curds and whoy. Portions of the Btoinach itself can 
w preserved and are used, but a glyeerino exlraet is 
w t'cnnot is a relialle brand. [Refer 


BE^XBATION is the oct of breathing. By its means 
oxygen is taken in and is subsequently mven out again in 
the form of carbon dioxide, a gas formerly termed carbonie 
acid. This exchange of gases or breathing is going on 
wherever living tissue is to be fumid* both in animal and 
plant life* with the possible exception of certain bacteria. 
In some animals (o.g., insects), the ^ passages ramify all 
over the body, thus cording air to every part. But 
ill tho higher animals the air passages do not extend beyond 
the lungs. Exchange of gases in these coses occurs bo* 
tween the air and the blood in the lungs. The blood then 
carries tho oxygen to all parts of the body, and serves oul 
oxygen to any tissue requiring it, receiving carbon dioxide 
in exchange. Hence breatliing, in the popular mind, hw 
come to mean tho movemente of the chest by which sdr is 
sucked in and forced out of the lungs. These movem^ts 
are effected by a nerve centre in the base of the brain just 
at its junction with the spinal cord* and though they can 
be altered at will, they are in the main c«^ed out uncoa* 
Bciously. Respiration must be thorough if health is to be 
maintained. Everything should be done to aid it ; tight 
clothing* faulty attitudes* e.g., stooping oyer a desk or 
a bicycle, a mumbling voice, enlarged tonsils and nasal 
obstruction should all receive prompt attention. Healthy 
sports compel deep breathing ; singing* drill and gymnastics 
encourage it. Special breathing exercises may also be 
practised daily. Habitual breathing through the mouth 
should never be allowed ; when this is present in children, 
obstruction in tho nose and throat is usnally present, and 
tho family doctor should be consulted. In cases of sue- 
pendi^d respiration, artificial respiration must be resorted 
to at oiico. This is described under First Aid. [Refer to 
VentUation.] 

RESPIRATORS are now obsolete. 

RETENTION OF URINE. See Bladder. 

RHEUMATIC GOUT. Soc Wieumatoid Arthritis. 

RHEUMATISM presents two chief forms* the acute and 
the chronic. ACUTE RHEUMATISM, or rheumatic 
fever, most often attacks young adults and children over 
ten years. The cause is probably a germ — the diplococcua 
of rheumatic fever — but this is not accepU^d by all author- 
ities. Cold* damp and inherited tendi ucy are factors in 
the production of the disease. The disease "is not infectious* 
The symptoms ore fever* profuse sweats* sore throat, 
inflammation of several joints* and in those under twenty 
years of age the heart is very commonly attacked. Indeed 
rheumatic fever is the principal cause of heart disease in 
the young. St. Vitus’s Dai:ico is common in rheumatio 
subjects, and is regarded as a symptom of rheumatism by 
most of the authorities of the day. The treatment is above 
all to secure rest, in fact* quite contrary to popular ideas, 
to regard rheumatic fever as first and foremost an inflamma- 
tion of the heart* and to spare no effort to rest the heart 
until all inflammation has completely subsided. TTie pain 
is relieved by the use of salicylate of soda (20 grain doeCt 
every three hours) or of aspirin (dose rather less), and by 
anodynes and warmth applied to tho affected joints. The 
treatment has to be continued for some time after symptoms 
have subbidod, or relapses, \ihich arc very common* will 
occur. The diet should be at first a spoon one* and later 
on fiidi and farinaceous food. Tho clothing should bs 
flannel, and the sheets are best removed from the bed, os 
the profuse sweating is apt othcrw'ise to cause chill. [Refer 
to FomerMUions^ Poultices. Fick Room.] 

CHRONIC RHISUM.ATl'SM may follow rheumatic fever, 
but more often comes on gradually in rridclle-aped people 
of previous gootl health. The symptotns are stiffness and 
pain without redness in many joints, especially tho knees 
snd shouldeiw. Tlie general benith U often impaired. 
Tho chanoo of recovery is bad, but tlio risk to life is very 
small. The treatment shouUl be oliicfly apf'liod din'ctly 
to the affc'cted joints. The salicylates, so useful in rheu- 
matiu fever, is of but little servKc in chronic f heumatism* 
Tl'.o treatment of tho joints th * 01 selves consists in the 
.xjif.licalion of counter irritanta, e.g., iodine and blisters, 
or of nnodyiios, e.g.* lautkv.’uuTi or iKlIadonna ; iu warmtii 
apjjlicd by poult kes, fouien^itiona, wrapping the joint lb 
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wool, or by hot bags of dry salt or sand ; in the combina- 
tion of hot wator and massage used at many of the Spw. 
o.g., Bath, Buxton, Droitwich, etc. [See Utalih Res^sJ'* 
and perhaps, bert of all, by the Dowsing System of treat- 
mentl 

The DOWSINa SYSTEM is of comparatively recent 
introdoction. The affected joint is enclosed in a metal 
ease, which is lined by electric lamps. The skin is protec^ 
by a pece of lint rendered fire-proof by previous mimcrsion 
in tungstate of soda. The lamps are then made to glow by | 
taming on the current, which raises the tein}M?rature maide 
the case to 400^ F. The enclosed joint is thus exposed to 
a high temperature for as long as it is thought ^visablc. 
The treatment is repeated daily. The 'ivholo h(My, with 
the exception of the head, is often treated instead of each 
joint separately. The effect of this treatment is to reduce 
the stiffness in the joint and to relieve pain. The treatment 
is suitable for stiff joints from other causes. It is to-day 
easily obtained in almost any town, and thus saves the need 
for a journey to a Spa. 

RHEUMATOID ARTHEmS, or Arthritis deformans, 
is a chronio disease of the joints distinct from both rheu- 
matism «-nd gout, though formerly termed rheumatic gout. 
Under the name “rheumatic gout” the public include 
any chronio joint disease, the majority of the cases being , 
rheumatoid arthritis, and the remainder chiefly chronic 
gout or rheumatism. In rheumatoid arthritis the gristle, 
covering the ends of the bones, wears away and new bone 
is formed at the margins of the joints. The joints are thus 
fixed and distorted. The skin over them is not rod or 
inflamed. No chalk stone.s develop, as tlicy ore peculiar 
to gout. There are tlirce chief forms of the disease : — 

(1) One large joint, like the hip, ia alone attacked ; (2) a 
great number of joints are attacked so that the patient is 
a hopeless cripple, limbs, back, and jaws being all involved ; 
(3) the lingers are alone attacked. 

The disease is most frequent at the change of life, but it 
may begin in young women who are suckling. A rare 
form also attacks cl.ildrcn. The cause is unknown. The 
disease is incurable. The treatment is the same as for i 
chronio rheumatism. Fortunately the pain, which is 
often severe at first, usually censos, and the effect on the 
general health is little or nothing. [Refer to Rheumu^ 
tism.] 

RHUBARB is not prepared from garden rhubarb, but 
from the root of an allied plant,, a native of Tartnry. The 
powdered root in doses of 1-5 grains is used for indigestiou, 
and in doses of 10 20 grains it is an aperient The aperient 
action is succeeded by a costive action. The compound 
rhubarb pill of the l^harmacopoeia is a useful aperient in 
eases of indigestion with diurrhoca due to some error of 
diet. Gregory’s powder is a nauseous mixture of rhubarb 
and magnesia, which is going out of fashion. For infanta, 
a mixture of powdered rhubarb, one grain, bicarbonate of 
soda two grains, and powdered ^nger three grains is a 
better preparation. For older children two to four times 
this dose should be given. Or it may be given as a mixture 
thus : — bicarbonate of soda two grains, tincture of rhubarb 
five minims, syrup of ginger twenty minims, peppermint 
water one tcaspoonful. To be given thrice daily in cases 
of indigestion, in infancy, until a free action of the bowels 
has been produced. For older children, double or treble 
the dose. Rhubarb stains the urine and motions yellow. 
Rhubarb taken during suckling is apt to alter the milk and 
upset the infant. 

RHUBARB, GARDEN, is a useful article of diet, except 
to those liable to gout or gravel. 

RIBS, BROKEN, Tbis injury may result from a direct 
blow, or a crush. The symptoms caupcd are sliallow 
breathing, with pain on drawing a deep breath. Rarely 
the broken rib punctures the lung ; bright red frothy blood 
li then coughed up. The treatment should be to tighten 
the clothing so as to ^ve the ribs support. This may be 
effected in a man by pinning up the back of the waistcoat. 
The arm of the affects side should then be placed in a sling, 
and the patient sent to the doctor. If he is coughing np 
blood, the treatment must be different, pressure will than 
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I aggravate the injury. The patient should then Ik down 
' till the doctor comes, or if neoes.sary be carried to him in 
a stretcher or coster’s barrow. 

RICE WATER is a form of broth that may be used in 

invalid dietary. 

Take an ounce of rice, an ounce of sugar, and a pint of 
cold water. Having washed the rice put it in ttie sancepatt 
with the sugar and allow it to boil gently for one boor, then 
strain and serve cold. 

RICKETS is a disease due to unsuitable food. It is with 
few exceptions a disease of infancy. The name is derived 
from the Anglo-Saxon, irrikkftn, to twist awry, and refers 
to the deformities rickets cause. Although only recognised 
in the 17th century, when it was regarded as a new disease, 
rickety skeletons dating from the stone age have been found 
of late. All young animals are liable to rickets if they are 
improperly fed, and especially if they are also badly boused. 
The disease in its more severe forms is most prevalent in 
the slums, but slighter forms of rickets are only too pre- 
valent in the niirserios of the well-to-do. " The fact that 
it is abundantly found amongst children of the well- 
to-do is a grave reflection upon those responsible for their 
nurture,’’ writes a groat authority, .Dr. Cncadlc. In short, 
rickets is wholly preventable. Two main causes produce 
it at the present day. (1) The rich do not bring up their 
babies on the breast. Patent foods, supposed to superior 
to Nature, are substituted. (2) The poor, under the mis- 
taken notion that suckling prevents pregnancy, keep their 
infants at the broa.st for months after they should be 
weaned. The milk in such cases is watery and the need 
for other food is great, especially when, as often happens, 
the mother is pregnant whilst suckling. The poor, also, 
have adopted the patent food craee to some extent. They 
buy tinn^ farinaceous foods, shake these up with water, 
and pro^Juce an opaque white mixture not unlike milk to 
the naked eve and very much cheaper. This mixture, 
almost wholly indigestible to a young infant, is given 
instead of milk, whilst the mother is out at work. 
Aiding and abetting this factor in the causation of ricket# 
are squalor and deficient light. It is not surprising 
that “ Physicai Deterioration ’* ia a serious natiousd 
que.dion. 

SYMl’TOMS OF R1CKF:TS :~The age of onset is 
usually between five and nine, months. The pkin becomes 
tender, tho child is fretful when handled, it kicks off the 
clothes at night, it loses its energy and puts on pale, pasty 
fat. Its gain in weight often gives the parents much 
satisfiu;tion, and convinces them they are feeding it pro- 
perly. Indeed, the prize winners at “ baby shows ’’ ere 
often coses of early rickets, as Dr. Cheodle has shown. 
Soon after the above symptoms, sweating becomes promi- 
nent, specially on tho head during sleep, so that the pillow 
may be soak^ with perspiration in the morning ; and the 
hair at the back of the head is worn away partly from being 
continually wet with perspiration, and partly from a habit 
the rickety infant acquires of rolling the heaa from 
side to side whilst lying on its back. If these symptoms 
attract no attention, and no treatment is adopted, tbs 
disease develops apace. The legs are no longer kicked 
vigorously about, but are drawn up tailor fashion, and lie 
there unmoved. Errors of growth next become apparent, 
the abdomen and the head enlarge, whilst the chest and 
the limbs arc remarkably small. Thus in a marked case 
the infant, as Trousseau pointed out long ago, assumes a 
figure of eight shape. The large head is associated with 
a small face, and tho stunted limbs with largo, loose joints. 
The wrists usually are affected first. The large abdomen 
is caused mainly by chronic distension with wind duo to the 
improper food. ITie small chest is due to the softened 
ribs being unable to resist the pressure of the atmosphere. 
All the bones are lacking in mineral matter, and thus bend 
readily. Tho back is often curved, tho arms jdeid to the 
weight put on them when the infant crawls, and the legs 
also, if the child is put on its feet ; thus bowed legs or 
knock-knee develop. The child is fortunately backward 
in looming to walk, thus giving the legs time to reoovor i 
the anxious parents, however, find thew n^hbour’s ohiM 
in advance of their own, and imist oo standing ^ ohflfi 
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Qp, mnoh to ita detriment. The teeth are out late and 
decay early. The risk of diorrhcoa, inflammation of the 
lungs and convulsions if* great, and death is often due to 
one of these three causes. If the child escapes these com- 
plications, the rickets usually passes off in a couple of years, 
the bones harden, the digestion improves, and health is 
regained, though permanent deformity, e.g., bowed logs, 
pigeon- breasts, deformed hips, stunted growth and defective 
teeth are only too common. 

TREATMENT OP RICKETS. The treatment is 
two-fold — preventive and curative. 1. PreveTUion con- 
sists in feeding an infant properly and giving it its fair 
share of sunlight and fresh air. There is much need of 
instruction of the masses in this elementary matter. But 
little good^can be done when once a woman has become 
a mother ; it must be done in school. “ Know how to feed 
a baby ! Haven’t I buried eight,” was the retort of an 
out-patient to a well-known physician. And this remark 
is in the writer’s experience typical of motherhood in a 
certain stratum of society. 

2. Curativt treatment is in the main a substitution of 


correct dietary for the one that has been used. Two 
special articles of diet are also requisite, (a) raw meat juice, 
and (6) some form of easily digest tid fat, e.g., fried bacon fat, 
cream or ced-livor oil. Healthy surroundings are also 
most desirable. The nursery must bo airy and well lighted, 
the house dry, and the climate, if possible, sunny, l^uor- 
Law guardians and others will thus do well to send cases of 
rickets to such surroundings. The disease takers time to 
pass off, even under the most favourable conditions. 
Pruga do little for the cure of the diaexise. 

The aruemia may be treated by steel wine ; thus half a 
teaspoonful of steel wine may be given with the same 
quantity of cod-liver oil and one-eiglith of a grain of bicar- 
bonate of potash to an infant of one year and twice or 
thrice this dose for older children, according to ago. 
I^arrisb’s food, *' ChemicuJ food,” syrup of ioditle of iron, 
syrup of lacto-phosphate of iron and lirao are also used. 
Lime water itself is useless for making bone, in spite of 
popular belief to the contrary. 

Rubbing the back and limbs with sweet oil for ten 
minutes daily is useful. Morning baths do good, and 
a handful of table or sea salt may be added to the water 
with advantjige. The child should sit in a warm bath and 
tepid or cold water be sponged over the back tor a few 
seconds. The child should thou be placed on the hearth- 
rug and dried before the firo with brisk friction with 
warmed towels. At night it should sleej) on a hair mattress 
and bo clad in a combination sleeping suit; the latter 
prevents it catching cold when it kicks off the bed clothes, 
fis it is sure to do constantly. It must be kept off its legs 
until the rickets is over or deformity will result. If it 
insists on trying to walk, which older children do at times, 
a piece of light lath should be bandaged to each leg and 
made to project six inches below the foot. By this moans 
standing on the feet is prevented. Irons and aU heavy 
ajdints or any remedy designed to forcibly straighten the bent 
hones are very bad. If the bones have bent they tend to 
grow straight of Ihomsolves os soon as the child is kept 
strictly of! its feet. If, however, this precaution is neg- 
lected, surgical operation or permanent deformity has 
to be feared in the future. [Refer to Infant Feeding, 
Itaw Meat Juic^, Scurvy-Ilickcls.] 

RIGOR MORTIS. The stiff ues-s that sets in after death. 
[See Death.] 


remove a ring which is firmly fixe 
on the n^er, the latter must be made smaller bv expellir 
the blood it contains. This may be done first tv shakic 
the hand above the head as high as can be reached, an 
then by bandaging the finger as tightly as possible froi 
e nail upwards. By repeating this manceuvre sever 
wmiM in rapid succoasion. the ring can often bo slipped o 
with a screw-hke motion. If not, some stout packin 
thread should be wound around the finger from the oa 
upwards until the ring is reached, one end of the threo 
it TK under the ring and brought out throug 

tti** around the finger is now unwound by usin 

•na that is through the ring ; by this action the ring i 


slipped steadily towards the neiL If this method fails, the 
file IS the onl/ resort. 

RINGWORM is a disease due to a fungus that grows in 
the hair or skin. The scalp is usually attacked. From 
five to fifteen years is the common age of onset, and fair 
hair is more prone to attack than dark hair. The disease 
often requires months and even years to cure, though at 
puberty it nearly always heals spontaneously. It is 
highly contagious to children, and their attendance at school 
is thus interfered with, so much so that the London Poor- 
Law authorities have special schools for pauper chiMren 
suffering from ringworm. Domestic animals are very 
liable to attack and often spread the disease. Ringworm 
begins as a small, red scurfy spot, which itches. It spreads 
from the centre and thus produces a ring shaped patch, 
which has given rise to the name. The affected hairs fall 
out and temporary baldness results. As to treating : — 
Most authorities shave the head for some distance 
round the patch, and rub in for ten minutes twice daily 
ointments to kill the fungus, e.g., sulphur wd oarbolm 
ointment in equal parts, or white precipitate ointment and 
vaseline in equal parts. Stronger remediw, e.g., chry- 
sarobin, formalin, or lunar caustic are also in use, but the 
inflammation they often cause renders them unsafe, except 
when tlit;ir effects aro under close nied.ical examination. 
X rays cure more quickly than any other remedy, but they 
produce complete baldness for a time. 

The domeMie remedies that have been used are innumer- 
able ; salt, vinegar, ink, etc., etc. Many of these exert 
wirne action in checking tlie growth of the fungus. Hypo- 
of boda a drachm to the ounce of water, applied 
tluee times a day may be tried. There can be no ques'tion, 
however, that medical supervision is much to be desired, 
even thou;::h tlic treatment has often to last for two yearn. 

Precautions. The heads of school children should be 
examined periodically, and any suspicious spot at once 
reported to the doctor. A child affected with ringworm 
should wear a skull cap day and night, which should be 
replaced by a clean one frequently. He must be cautioned 
not to scratch the affected spot, for by scratching he will 
convey the contagion to other i irts of his body, and start 
a fresh place. AU hats, furs, and the ’^ke which the child 
has been wearing shortly before the ringworm was detected 
are infected and are best destroyed, the lining of the hate 
at any rate must be burnt. Brushes and combs should be 
soaked in strong soda water. The child should never use 
any brush or comb, towel or pillow, but its own, and these 
should be washed frequently. The disease often spreads 
round a family from neglect of this simple precaution. It 
is, by the way, a good rule to insist on each member of 
a family having bis own brush and comb for the same 
reason. The finger used to rub the ointment into the 
ringworm should be protected by the finger of a clean 
leather glove, or infection may occur. 

Ringworm on the body should bo treated in the same 
way. It con be cured easily, usually in a fortnight. 

RODENT ULCER is a growth in the skin allied to cancer, 
occurring in the elderly. It begins Uke a pimple, and later 
becomes a ra^ed wound or ulcer with a thick edge. The 
ulcer is usually seen near the eye or ear. It may remain 
staiionary for years, but it is liable at any time to spread 
rapidly, eating deeply into the tissues beneath. Such 
a result may arise from the application of caustic ointments. 
The X rays have been utilised with some success to promote 
healing, but complete removal by the surgeon is usually 
the best treatment-. 

RONTGEN RAYS. See X rays. 

RUBBING. See Massage. 

RUPTURE is the escape of an abdominal organ from 
the abdominal cavity. It is the commonest form of Hernia. 
Hernia is the escape of any org;ui from the cavity which 
normally contains it. The moat frequent form of ruptura 
is the escaj^e of a piece of gut. This may be forced through 
a weak spot in the abdominal wall either at the navel cnt 
tho groin. No age is exempt from this accident. When 
this occurs, a sweUing of rounded form makes its appear* 
ance at the navel or g! oin. The swelling disappears when 
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^ ^t$«(it Heft ftttd returnfi when he sits op ; the 
•ne the eweUing b inoreaeed by coughing or crying. 
Tkob pnveniitm of rupture oonsiste in avoiding causes 
el etraiii. Any atroin raises tiie pressure within the 
abdomen, and so tends to expel a loop of gut through any 
weak spot. The commonest strains in early childhood 
ire straining at stool fiom constipation ; straining to pass 
water because a condition requiring circumcision has been 
neglected ; and straining by violent coughing, as in whoop, 
ioj^ cough. The recent scar tissue of which the navel at 
this age otmsists is a weak spot, which readily permits the 
formation of a rupture, hence it is here that the rupture of 
infancy is most frequent. In adult life to these strains 
are added the strain due to the nature of the work, like 
CoaUheaving, or of athletics, like riding or rowing. In 
advanced life a chronic bronchitis is responsible for many 
a rupture. In the adult, the navel is not such a weak 
spot as in the infant, and groin rupture is more frequent 
in consequence. The treatment of rupture consists in 
returning the gut to the abdomen and of keeping it there by 
a suitable truss. This must be seen to fit by the doctor. It 
is unwise to rely on the surgical mstrutneut salesman alone. 

^ The Truss must be worn whenever the erect position 
Is assumed. In the event of this being irksome, an attempt 
at a radical euro can be made by the surgeon in suitable 
cases. The truss, however, is 8<ion worn, like the clothes, 
without knowing it. A second truss should always be kept 
handy, so that when one breaks a second can replace it. 
This is of special importance on a holiday or voyage. In 
childhood the truss should be of a simpler deaeription. 
For a navel rupture a flannel binder is put on, a cork bung 
or a disc of lead sewn into it to be placed over the navel. 
At the same time the cause must be detected and removed. 
For a groin rupture in infancy a clean skein of wool put 
round the thigh and then the hips in a figure of eight 
fashion is used. 

Strangulated Hernia. The danger of rupture, if I 
oeglecte-d, is not only that it g(;ts steadily larger but that 
the hole through which it has come may contract, and by 
nipping the gut prevent its return. This is the conditioij 
known as “ Strangulated Hernia.” The symptoms are 
vomiting, pain, prostration, stoppage of the bowels ; the 
rupture is found iio longer to return to the abdomen when 
the patient lies down, nor does a cough now increase the 
size of the rupture. When tliia occurs, put the patient 
into a hot bath and send for a doctor. No aperient is to bo 
given, and no attempt is to be made to force the gut back, 
as this may, in unskilled hands, end in the rupture of the 
gut and the death of the patient. The treatment when 
the doctor arrives will consist in an attempt to return the 
gut; and if the attempt fails, an operation will be 
necessary. If neglected, the condition is fataU 

ST. ANTHONY’S FIRE. See Erytipelaa. 

ST. VITUS’S DANCE, or Chorea, is a disease of the 
nervous system, characterised by : — (1) midden purposeless 
movements which the will has little if any power to prevent; 
(2) muscular weakness; (3) a blunting of the intellect 
combined with a lessened control over the omotions. The 
name ehoreo is from the Greek “ to dance.” The name St. 
Vitua’a Dance aroae from a large number of cases in the 
year 1418 being sent to the shrine of Saint Vitus to bo 
cured. In the disease of to-day, however, we can recognise 
no svmptom that resembles the rhythmio movements of 
a dance, the movements are of the exactly opposite nature, 
irrHgutar to a degree. The disease is brought on by eye 
strain, worry and over-work, such ns competitive exami- 
n >tions too often involve. The time of life most liable to 
itt'ick is between five and fifteen years. Girls are more 
att.aeked than boys, poor more often than rich, 
white's more often than coloured races. Rheumatism 
plavs its part in the causation of the disease ; very often 
tlu' child has rheumatic fever either previously or subsc- 
pu>nMv, and there is often rheumatism in the family, 
hi there is evidence, as Dr. Poynton has shown, that 
-ihorea is rheumatism attacking the nervous system. Girls, 
oho are keen at their bookw'ork, and who come of a rheu- 
matio strain, are the most liable to become ohoreio, a fact 


the parents should bear in mind. A Budden fright AnaSy, 
determines the onset of an attack in many the SMea* 

The symptoms of onset demand special attentitin both 
from the parent and the schoolmaster. At home the ohlld 
often gets into trouble for behaving badly at table. It 
spills food on its bib, drops its cup without apparent oanss^ 
and often insists on swinging one leg. At school it often 
gets into trouble for making faces, for inattentiem, for 
bad writing, or for a slouchy gait. Amongst its play- 
mates it gets into trouble for its altered disposition, it 
becomes morose, anxious to be left alone and abnormally 
emotional when interfered with or chaffed. Ridicule or 
correction make matters much w'orse ; prompt detection 
of the real state of afiaiis is essential if the condition is to be 
nipped in the bud. 

Treatment : — The child should be put to bed by itself for 
a few days, the sides of tlio cot should be protected with 
pillows, all books removed, sleep and plenty of plain food 
encouraged, and the irregular movements ignored. Many 
oases thus treated recover in a few days. A fortnight’s 
holiday is then required, adtb plenty of fresh air and sur- 
shiue, but without excitamont. Afterwards the child must> 
not be pressed at school or the conebtion will relapse. In 
more marked cases, not only the doctor, but a nurse is 
requisite, and for the poor the hospital is the be^t 
place to send the patient. When this is not possible, thfl 
use of some enamelled iron enps and plates is desirable ; 
a parson’s wife, of the writer’s acquaintance, kecfis such a set 
for use in the parish. This little point may be worth boar* 
ing in minil. 

SALICYLIC ACID, in the form of salicylato of soda, 
largely used in the treatment of rheumatism. It must b > 
taken under medical supervision. 

SALINE APERIENTS include Seidlitz powder, Epsor/i 
and Glauber’s salts. [Rcjfer to Const ijmtion.] 

SALIVA, or spittle, is a fluid sccretenj bv three pairs of 
salivary glands situafod below the chin an'l in front of th.s 
car. Saliva consists of w'uter, salts, and an active ingrediei t 
which changes the starch in bread, potatoes, etc., to sugar. 
Saliva is essential both for swallowing and speaking, owdrg 
to its lubricating It is alkaline in reaction. The 

salts wo prone to be depoaitetl on the teeth in the form of 
tartar. The quantity of saliva secreted varies. The sight 
or odour of savoury food makes the mouth “ water ” ; 
and the presence of food in the mouth causes a similar 
inoreased flow. Acids increase the flow. Hence lemonade 
or an acid-drop relieve a parched throat. All pungent sub- 
stances, e.g., mustard, ginger and tobacco increase the flow. 
Certain drugs continued over long periods may cau^e 
troublesome salivation, especially mercury. Irritants iu 
the mouth act in the same way ; the baby that is teethirsg 
i is a familiar case. Hence, those taking mercury shouM 
I pay special attention to the teeth and abstain from strong 
I tobacco, so as to avoid two possible stimulants to salivation. 

I The flow of saliva is checked by alkaline gargles, byJbelN 
donna, and by removal of all sources of irritation frm.) 
mouth and stomach. It may also bo checked by fe;!r. 
In the East a thief is at times said to be detected by makir’g 
all the suspected men eat a mouthful of rice. The th td 
is supposed to be unable to swallow from lack of saliva. 

SALT. Tabic salt or sodium chloride is essential to ii ^ 
[See Food.] 

SALT MEAT. Seo Food. 

SAL VOLATILE, or aromatic spirit of ammonia, conta'i 
liquid ammonia, carbonate of ammonia, spirit, oil of 
meg, oil of lemon and water. The dose for an adult is h i' 
to one teespoonful taken in a little water. It is a use s’ 
remedy for faintness and for flatulence, but the alco; - .' 
it contains should be beme in mind if it is proposed to u®" 
it fr<yjuently. 

SANATORIUM is a home for the preservation of heaJ^^- 
The term is used at the present time chiefly in connect on 
with the open-air treatment of consumption, the building* 
used being termed open-air or consumption sanatoria. 
The inclusive terms at these institutions range Iron* two 
to five guineas a week, though a few charities take patient# 
for lew. A list of them may be obtained in a little pampide^ 
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:Aiii^t|i[ihed by Polman, •ntitW “ Tb« Doctor*® Haody 
ftoiorenoe Lut/* or by refairetico to the Medical I^ireotory 
c®* current medical journals. Arrangements should bo 
made for a stay of not less than three months. 

SANITAS is a disinfectant prepared by the oxidation of 
turpentine. Being non-poison ous, it is well suited to 
domestic uf;o. 

SANITATION. See Public Health, Drains, Sewage 
Ditposal, 

SARSAPARILLA is a drug largely used by quacks, but 
CO far as is kno^vn it has no action whatever. 

SCABIES. See Itch, 

SCALD HEAD. See Favus, 

SCALDS. See Bums, 

SCALP. See Baldness, 

SOAR. See Wounds. 

SCARLET FEVER is an infectious diacase due to a perm 
that has not been discovered at present. Infection arises 
from contact with, or proximity to, a case of scarlet 
lover. It is retained in infected clothing for months 
but it is not conveyed by the air to any great dis- 
tance. Hence, scarlet- fever may be nursed at home 
quite safely, provided the top floor of a house can be re- 
served for the purpose. The age most liable to attack, 
the incubation and the quarantine period are given in 
a table under Fevers, The time of year at which the fever 
{s most prevalent is late aiituiun. The gcographi'^al 
distribution is curious, as scarlet fever is never epidemic 
in Indiflk, though on the same latitude in the Western 
Hemisphere it is rampant. The cause of this is an enigma. 

Sijmj)toms. At the onsQt, one or all of three symptoms 
are nearly always pre.'sent, viz., sore throat, headache, and 
vomiting. This group of symptoms in a child justifies 
isolation for a day or two to see if any rash appears. The 
rash usually appears on the second day of illness, and is 
first visible at the root of the neck and upper part of the 
chcist. It consists of bright red dots placed close to each 
other. It spreads in a few hours to the v hole body, and is 
often well marked near the arm-pits and groins. The face 
is usually flushed with well-marked pallor round the mouth. 
There is rarely any rash on the palms or soles. The tongue 
is coated witli w'hite fur. At the tip of the tongue little 
red points the size of a pin’s head stand out through the 
fur. The pulse is very rapid and the temperature raised. 
Such symptoms demand strict isolation until the doctor 
can bo obtained. Occasionally indigestion with nettle rash 
in a child, or German measles is mistaken for scarlet fever 
by the layman, but in all doubtful cases no harm can bo 
done by isolation until the dor!t<»r’s arrival. 

Period of Infection. The rash and temperature both 
subside in five or six days, and peeling of the skin tlicu 
begins at th<3 root of the mx^k and on the cars, and spreads 
slowly to the rest of the body. Peeling is completed in 
about liix to seven weeks, the palms and soles taking the 
longest time. It is customary to regard the case os infec- 
tious until the peeling is completed. There Is evidence 
against this. There is also evidence that cases with dia- 
c^rge from the nose or cars are infectious so long as the 
discharge continues. I’he responsibility of stating a case 
is no longer infectious can thus only be token by a doctor. 
A mild case of scarlet fever properly nursed causes but littlo 
suffering and the risk to life is slight. Severe cases, 
however, are apt to l>e followed by troublesome complica- 
tions, of which ulceration of th;* throat, discharge from tho 
ews, infiamed glands In tho neck and inflammation of 
the kidneys are the chief. 

The treatment should in all eases be in m»xlical hands, 
hospital nurse for the first three weeks at least, 
besides the mother, ore required to n.anage the case 
satisfactorily. If this cannot' be afforded, the ho^’.pital 
is the best place to send the patient. The mother or 
whoever takes her place as assistant nurse will find in- 
•™^»on8 for her guidance in the nrtiele on the Sick ftoom. 

When no ratxiica! or nursing aid i.s obtainabI(% the tt»llow- 
Ing points should receive attention in addition to those 
givsn in tho article just mentioned * 


(1) Fresh air Is tho chief disinleeUnt and tho ebi^ 
medicine required. (2) Confine the patient to bed whilt 
Uie temperature is np, making ose of the bed pan when 
necessary. After the temperature has fallen allow the 
patient up to attend to the calls of nature and to have the 
bed made, but keep liim in bed between whiles for ten days 
from the onset of the illness. ($) Every two hours by day 
and evo^ four by night give milk and soda water in equal 
ports. Between whiles allow the thirst to be quenched 
with water, lemonade, or other beverage mentioned under 
Cookery, as often as Ute patient likes, but never give milk 
between Uie stated intervals, and o^y give alcohol as a 
last resort. Alter die temperature ts normal the diet 
should be Increased by the addition of eggs, bread and 
butter, and milk puddings, and a few days later by fish, 
and then meat. Oranges and grapes are oaefol. (4) If the 
patient has a house and garden to Iximsclf he will be ready 
lo go out in the sunshine after three weeks indoors, but if 
he is isolated at the top of the house from people llviiig 
beneadi he must remain there until ail peeling has ceased. 
(6) After the temperature has been normal two days a warm 
bath may be given on alternate nighta. It aids peeling and 
soothes the skin. Care must be taken that chill is not 
caught after It. When the temperature Is above 104* the 
patient should be bathed with t^id water for ten minutes 
every four hours. (6) In severe cases mop out the throat 
every tw’o hours with a little wool securely fixed to a pen- 
holder, and dipped in glycerine and water In equal parts. 
Use a fr^ piece of wool each time, and bum the tsoiied 
piece at once. (7) If the neck swells wrap It up in a large 
pad of wool that reaches from one ear to tiie other and 
passes beneath the ciiln. Tie this on with a handkerchief. 
(8) If ear-ache occurs pour into the ear a few drops of a 
mixture of warm olive oil 7 parts and landanum 1 part. 
Do this every four hours and keep the ears wrapped up 
between whiles. When the ear discharges the pain te 
relieved. A pad of wool should be kept over it. changed 
twW daily so long as discharge continues. It should be 
sy rinsed twice daily with warm water containing a tea- 
ej'oonful of salt to the pint. This ear discharge usually 
lasts some veeUs. Tho deafU'Ss that often accompanies 
it is rarely permanent. 

S]^^ial Precaution. The onset of inflammation of the 
kidneys must be watched for even in the mild cases. 
During the third and fourth weeks is tho common time. 
Tho water should be poured into a gla8.s and held up to the 
light daily. A rust-red deposit that has been aptly com- 
pared to the drcsg.s of beef t^a is on early symptom. In 
more serious cases the urine may be baioay or port wine 
coloured. If such symptoms oco/ur the patient must be 
put to bed at once, clad in flannel, and must remain there 
until the urine has been normal for at least three days. 
The dit't in the mild coses should be ample, accompanied 
by an increased amount of water to drink, and the exclusion 
of alcohol. In tho severe coses, namely, with scanty port 
wine coloured urine, the diet should be chiefly milk, wnth 
plenty of water to drink ; and linseed poultices should be 
applied to tho loins every four hours. Other symptoms 
to watch for that may indicate the same condition are 
pallor, vomiting, puffincss about the face, ankles or privates, 
and sudden rises and falls of the temperature. They 
demand the same treatment. If they are ignored, death 
from convulsions, heart failure or suppression of the urina 
is likely to result. In conclusion, permit us to insist that 
the chief preventive of tho complications of scarlet fever 
is fresh air and plenty of it. [Refer to Disinfectants, 
Fever, Sick 

8C1ATIC NERVE is tho stoutest nerve in the body. It 
runs from th'* lower end of the backbone through the pelvis 
to the buttock, and thence down the back of the thiirh, 
where it divides into bn uches that supply most of the skin 
end muscles of the leg and foot. At ii« ujiper end it is 
80 strong that it can support the weight of tlie whols 
body. 

SCIATICA is neuralgia of the sciatic nerve and its 
branches it occurs chiefly in middle-ogiHl men. If is 
caused by exposure to cold or wet. or to pressure, a** in 
sitting on a hard seat. It is also often due to constitutional 
disorder, e.g., gout, rheumatism, debility or ague. As the 
lower how'ol i,s in proximity to the nerve at one point, 
oomstipation may cause si'intica bv the pressure of tht 
overloadixi bowel on the nerve. 1’he symptoms are pain, 
which is made worse by any act that pots the nerve on Uie 
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ftretoh, tuoh m bending down to tie up the shoe, end also 
bj an action of the bowela. The pain comes and goM, 
being often present even when the limb is at rest. It is dia- 
Iribated over the branches of the sciatic nerve; usually it is 
felt at the back of the thigh, but occasionally in the calf, 
ankle, or even in the peat toe. The skin may 1^ numbed 
in places and tender ekewhere. It is always limit^ to one 
tide. It has to be distinguished from muscular pains, from 
which it differs in being present when the muscles are at 
rest. In childhood, symptoms like sciatica are nearly 
always due to hip disease, and require immediate medical 
care. Pain resembling sciatica at any age when present 
on both sides is generally due to some serious condition 
in the bladder, rectum, or spinal coi'd, and also requires 
medical care. The CrecUmerU for sciatica should be rest, 
a free purge, and counter-irritation over the painful region. 

Counter-irritation may be applied by rubbing in cam- 
phorated oil, compound camphor liniment, or turpentine 
Unim ant, or by tiio application of mustard loaves, or by a 
row of small blisters which siiould be removed as soon as 
redness of the skin has been produced, and repeated every 
few days. 

Another treatment is to apply several folds of brown 
paper, and then iron the thigh with a laundress' iron applied 
as hot as it can be borne. If the patient is gouty, rheu- 
matic or the subject of ague, the medicine recommended 
for these may be tried also. The condition often requires 
some weeks of treatment, and should be in medical hands, 
if possible, as more powerful modes of treatment can then 
be resorted to. 

6CIRRHUS is a hard cancer. 

SCOTT’S OINTMENT is composed of mercurial ointment 
with camphor oil and wax ; it is applied over organs which 
are the seat of chronic inflammation, such as enlarged 
glands in the neck, to hast-en their recovery. 

SCROFULA is an old-fashioned name for the hereditary 
tendency to tuberculous glands in the neck. Until the 
discovery of the tubercle bacillus in 1882, it was not known 
that consumption and chronic enlarged glands in the nock 
were duo to tlie same cause. Hence some people were said 
to be consumptive and others scrofulous, whereas both are 
alike the victims of tuberculosis [which see]. 

SCURF. See Dandruff, 

SCURVY is a disease due to a defective dietary, charae- 
tizod by haemorrhage, swollen gums, affection of the bones, 
anaemia and exhau.stion, with absence of fever. Lack of 
fresh animal and vegetable food is the cause. Malarias, 
dysentery, overcrowing, and mental depression aid in 
causing the disease. The disease is now prevented on 
long voyagea by the administration of lime juice, and the 
use of fruit and fresh vegetables whenever possible ; failing 
oranges and green stuff, the onion and the potato are 
specially valuable for this purpose. Dried peas and beans 
are useless. 

SCURVY RICKETS, or infantile scurvy, is scurvy 
attacking infants who have been fwi on tinned foods only 
or on boiled milk. These articles of diet lack the ingredient 
which prevents scurvy in those fed on the breast or on fresh 
milk. As the name implies, rickets is often present 
also, but the disease is essentially scurvy. The same 
earthy complexion, with absence of fever, spongy gums, 
haemorrhages from the mouth, under the skin, and on the 
surface of the bones occurs. A bone affected in this way 
is intensely tender, the child screams when it is touched, 
and the limb is held as still as if it were paralyzed. The 
disease mav be prevented by feeding the infant properly. 
Humanized milk should not be used over long periods. 
Milk should be Pasteurised to sterilise it instead of boiling 
it thoroughly. A teaspoonful of orange juice may be 
given occasionally. After the ninth month a teaspoonful 
of well-cooked ffouiy potato passed through a sieve may 
oe added to one or two fe^ daily. The disease is 
most often met with amongst the children of the rich. 
The recognition and treatment of the disease is a matter 
for the family doctor. [Refer to Infant Feeding,] 

8SA SIOUBSS, or mal de mer, is a temporary disturb- 
00 of the bodily functions caused by the motion of 


a ship. Those made siok easily by other causes aos tho': 
most prone to suffer. As a rule, women suffer more thaa « 
meu, whilst the very young and very old often escape. ^ 
The duration of the attack ranges from three to five daysa ' 
though in exceptional oases it may persist for weeks. Tho '{ 
eymptoma consist at first in pallor, coldness of the extremi- 
ties, an indisposition to be disturbed, and uneasiness at 
the pit of the stomach ; those symptoms are soon followed 
by headache and generally by vomiting. The vomiting 
often gives temporary relief, but it may recur sufficiently 
often to cause exhaustion. The risks of sea sickness are not 
great. Those with heart disease are not specially eu- ^ 
dangered but people who are ruptured and those of a 
bodily habit suggesting the risk of apoplexy, should think 
twice before ex^iosing themselves to the effects of prolonged 
vomiting. 

The treatment. For a few days beforehand attention 
should be paid to the general health ; the diet should be 
spare and the bowels freely open. Three hours before 
going on board, a plain but substantial meal should be 
taken, at which some alcohol is also taken. On going on 
board, a deck chair should be secured, placed as near 
the centre of the ship as possibler In this the traveller 
should recline, with the extremities well wrapped up, 
and with the eyes closed. He should breathe deeply. 

As soon as nausea is experienced, a lemon may be 
sucked or a dry biscuit or cloves may be eaten slowly. 

If nausea persists without vomiting, relief may be obtain^ 
by a dose of brandy, a cup of tea or a drink of sea water, 
which aot alike as emetics in this condition, and often 
bring the desired relief. If vomiting persists, ice^ to suck, 
sips of champagne, or small quantities of lemon juice and 
soda water may be tried. In short tripSt beyond nibbling 
a biscuit, it is well to abstain from food. In long voyages, 
hovf tea, jolly and barley water should be tried, and will 
often he retained ; and determined attempts to get used to 
the ship’s motion by walking about on deck, shouting, 
singing and the like, should be made. Of the drugs 
recommended, few are of much use, and the traveller is 
best without them. In vary severe cases the ship's doctor 
niay have to resort to cocaine or opium, but this should be 
left to him. On landing, many people feel the motion of 
the ship for some time. Rost and food should be first tried, 
and then if the sensation persists, a couple of compound 
rhubarb pills will be found an efficient remedy. 

SEASIDE, DANGERS OF. In taking a holiday by the 
sea in a crowded holiday resort, certain dangers ore incurred. 
Families often crowd into lodgings far smaller than those they 
are accustomed to at home, and if the weather is wet, they 
live in an atmosphere by no means conducive to health. 
Tho sanitary arrangements are often primitive or out of 
order. The food is often prepared in insanitary surround- 
ings. The lodgings have often just been ocoupif^ by people 
convalescent from measles or other infectious fever, often 
without the knowledge of the landlady. Such people are 
also often present in the shelters on the sea front. The 
beds are often imperfectly aired and the bedroom may 
have been shut up for some time. Watercress and 
shell fish are often partaken of more freely than at 
home. Both articles of diet are apt to be contaminated 
with the germs of typhoid fever. The sea air promotes 
constipation, and this, coupled with the increaiMKi food 
eaten, often upsets the digestion, if suitable aperients are 
not taken. Children are often allowed to paddle bare- 
headed under a fierce sun, quite contrary to their custom 
at home. 

Much illness can bo avoided by the exercibt< of more care 
and common sense in the choice of lodgings. Instead of 
merely finding out whether they have a sea view, would it 
not be as well to ascertain if the water is pure, to see if the 
cistern has a lid, and to inspect the lavatory ? Is the 
house free from damp and well ventilated ? Or are the 
window-sashes fixed to save the curtains, and the chimney 
register shut to protect the decorations of the fire-place t 
It is desirable, if practicable, to inspect the kitchen 
larder to see that the food is prepared and kept 
sanitary conditions. Lastly, it should be remember*® 
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Vihat harm is often done by a sudden eliange in tho daily 
' Aabits ; long walks and large meals at unaccustomed hours 
Inot unnaturally do more harm than good. [Uefer to 
I Health liesorts.^ 

^ SEASON at which each fever is most prevalent is stated 
ander euch. 

SEA VOYAGE. See Health Resorts. 

SEBACEOUS CYST, or wen, is due to tho mouth of a 
•obaceous gland becoming blocked. [Refer to C’l/st-l 

SEBACEOUS GLAND i^ an oil-gland, two of winch are 
connected with tho socket of each hair. [Refer to Acnc, 
Hair, Skin.] 

SECRETION. See Oland. 

SEDATIVES are romc.dics w'bic-h reduce tho activity 
of any organ. [See Baths, Drugs.] 

SEDENTARY HABITS i>romol«j constipation, torpid liver, 
piles, gout, obesity, irritability of temper and Blceplessncss. 

SEIDLITZ POWDER. The blue paper contains car- 
bonate of soda mixed with Rochelle salt, which is a double 
tartrate of potash and soda. Tho white paper contains 
tartaric acid. On mixing the contf'iits of tlm two pnjicrs 
in water effervescence occurs. The powder pliould bo 
taken before breakfasf, as its apori*‘nt effect is soon pro- 
duced. [Ri'fcr to Constipation.] 

SENDING FOR THE DOCTOR. Always send, if 
possible, before the doctor has stiirted on his rour.d. 
Otherwise he may pass your door, and on leeching h no 
find ho has to retrace his steps. Except in inidwiitry 
cases, the fee for a night cull is doiilile that for a \lay cull. 
In tho case of rashes, the sooner a doctor sms them tl.e 
better, though a dcliaite o])inion murt not be oxiedcd 
until the rush is fully out and hus been seen in da; light. 
In cases of uecident send a writtin nnss.'ig ', slating its 
nature. The d(wt or will then bring t ho iiece.‘n-ary dres'ong-v, 
etc., with him, and much valuable time will Ih‘ thus saved. 
In all oases send a written message with tho name and 
address written iu full. It i.s quite conunon for n child to 
come and ask the doctor to call at “mother's,’’ without 
being able to give any further information. [Refer to 
Doctor.] 

SENNA is a drug with an aporic'iit action and nau.^'.cous 
taste. The chief jweparations me syrup of senna, d:.-;:*, 
one half to two teaspoonfuls; coiib'etion of senna, half to 
one toaspoonful ; black draught, tv. o to four tablcs’x'on- 
fuls ; and senna tea, tw o to four talde.sjioonfuls. The 
last may be prcqiarcd by pouring a pint of boiling water 
on tw'o ounces of senna and a teaspoonful of ginger, and, 
after allowing to stand in a warm place for half an hour, 
straining. 

SEROUS MEMBRANE is a membrano that secretes a 
watery fluid resembling serum. Tho purjiosc served by 
this fluid is to lubiicato tho surfaces of organs which glide 
over each other. Thus the inside of the abdominal wall 
and the outside of the stomach and intestines are lined 
with a«8erous membrane — the peritoneum. 

SERUM is a clear straw-coloured fluid, not unlike 
whey, which is produced by the clotting of blood. Blood 
when shod turns to a solid portion or clot, and a liquid 
portion or serum. Tlic serum of animals tliat have been 
rendered immune to diphtheria contains antidotes to 
diphtheria poison know^n as antitoxin. It is this scrum, 
known as antidipbth(Titic scrum, or more briefly ns anti- 
toxin, which is injected under the skin of patients suffering 
with dij>htheria, in order to cut short tho attack. Tho 
same mode of treatment is capable of application to many 
other diseases ns soon as research has overcome certain 
difficulties in the technique. [See Antitoxin.] 

SETON is a bundle of .silk threads passed through the 
skin and left in so ns to produce a festerinc sore. It is an 
obsolete method of applying counte. -irritation over an 
inflamed or painful region. 

SEWAGE, DISPOSAL OP. In towns a system of sowers 
w off the soiled water from bath-rooms and 

kitchens is necessary, licnee the excreta can readily bo 
wmoved by tho same sewers, and in towns there is littlo 
d^bt that a water-lxMiie system of sewage disposal is the 
best. Other methods, however, have been tried and arc 


still in use ; of those tho pai’ system is tho chief in England. 
Bv this system the excreta are allowed to collect in pails, 
w'hich aro removed at re; ular intervals by the Sanitary 
Authority. In most vari( t.ea of this system some powder 
is added to the pail, in order to soak up the urine ; of these 
powders the liouae ashes are a convenient one, though they 
have tho disadvantage that thev destroy the value of the 
contents for manure. In rural districts tho disposal of 
excreta is in many places still very bad. The worst plan 
consists in digging two boles in the cottage gard(‘n, one of 
which is tho well, from which the house draws all its water, 
and the other is the ccsr^-peol. Yet this plan is still wide- 
spread, tliou/rb obviously dangerous. Probably the best 
nlaii is a pail system, in v, hich dry earth is us-cd in the pails, 
.and each 0 (*tt'gcr empties tho pail and buries its content-a 
in his garden at internals of not more than three or four 
weeks. It is difficult, how'cver, to secure that this is done 
regularly. 

When a water-borno system is adopted tlio disposal of 
the sewage becomes an important problem, for if the crude 
sewage is run into the nearest river, serious pollution occurs. 
Hence many inctliods for treating tlie sewage iiave been 
suggested so that the effluent shall be rendered harrnl^. 
One method i-. the (ii'-tribiition of the eewagf’ by irrigation 
works ovtr farm land— the sewage r/.iiM method. The 
farm area m-ccr.iary, however, to receive tho scwMgc of a 
large town is very grc.it, and the vnlue of tho irrigation to 
tho land fi<-i'i a farmer's point of view falls very much 
below the e( st involved. Hence for large towns this 
motliod is t «)0 expensive. ( hemical Brecipiiation is another 
method. H' re tho fluid cfiliu'iit disf-barged into the river 
is rendered harml»s3 by preci})it.'iting the offensive mati rial 
with lime, iron salts, etc. TIk* difiiculty then is to get rid 
of the preei})n. tm Lastly, the Liquefaction or Sr.vno 
Tank proce-ss has been introduced. In this method tho 
0 ov.';'ge is first koyit for twenty-four hours in a closed tank, 

1 nm.d U’.e aejilie taiik, in wdiich .active b.'itteri.a live, that 
w’ould bo dcstro^’cd by air or light The action of these 
bacteria is to liquefy the solid parts of the scw.age. Tho 
liquid scw.age then passrs over laviTs of c^'ko, iu which it is 
freely exposed to the air. Hero otb' r kinds of bacteria 
live, which oxidise the organic mr-ti-. : iii Bolutioii and 
produce from it harmless bodi es. Tlic sewage is tlicn free 
of odour and harmless to fish, and may be discharged into 
the neartst stream. Tho drawl, »ack to this method is that 
although <lead organic matter is rendered innocuous, yet 
many living bacteria, e.g., those of typhoid, if present in the 
original sewage, will pass thrcuigh alive and active and thus 
pollute the etream end any shell fish that may be living in 
it. Tho septic tank, then, though a great advance on 
former methods, Icavcij much to be desired. 

SHELL FISH. See Food, Public Health, Typhoid Fever, 

SHINGLES, or HERPES ZOSTER, is a disease of tho 
skin characterised by a row of blisters limited to ono 
sido of the body, in the area of distribution of a nerve. 
Around the waist or chest is tho usual position. Tho 
•kin beneath the blisters is red and burning ; neuralgic 
pain usually precedes tho appearance of the rash ; tho rash 
itself lads from three to un days. The blisters burst or 
dry up to form scabs, and the skin recovers. The cause is 
uiikuown. Tho treatment should bo the ai)plication of 
zinc ointment spread on clean linen and fastened on, Tho 
popular belief that if shingles encircle the waist death 
results, is mertdy another way of saying that shingles always 
affect one side only. Recovery Is certain. Medicine is not 
required. Herj>es on the lips or inside the moutl) is a dis- 
tinct disease; it occurs on both .‘'idea of tho midlino ns 
a p.'itch of blisters on an inflamed base. This condition 
is common at tlio onset of many fevers, e.g., pneumonia. 
The treatment, so f.nr ns the herpes is concerned, is the 
application of zinc ointment. Recovery is more rapid 
than in her pa zoster. 

SHIVERING is due to irritation of the nervous system by 
many different causes, some of which are trivial, others 
serious. The causes fall into three croup : — 

(1) mental, e.g., fear : (‘J) irritation of tlie skin or mucous 
membranes, as in exposux ^ to cold, or the passage of watw 
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•^wbicb Injnany healthy people is accoiiipanied by a slight 
ehiver-Mir the passage of a gall stone ; (3) poison in tlio 
blood, as In the presence of matter pentnp within the body, 

• or at the onset or in the course of many fevers, especially 
pneumonia and ague. 

The duration of shivering varies from a few seconds to 
a couple of hours, and is often succeeded by sweating and 
flushing. ^ The ternporature of the body as a whole is usually 
rising during a shivering attack, although the {)atient feels 
cold, and it is falling during the flushed, sweating etago, 
although the patient then fools hot. In children the more 
serious causes which produce shivering in the adult often 
cause convulsions. The treaiment during the shivering 
should bo hot blankets, hot bottles, hot di-inks, and during 
the subsequent hot stage in wdiieh the patient is sweating, 
the skin should be sponged w ith tepid water, and plenty of 
cooling drinks allowed. I’ho suhsrqucnt treatment will 
depend on the cause of the slavering. Death never occurs 
during a shivering attack. 

SHOCK is a disturbance of the nervous system, caused 
by painful impressions on the body or the mind, which 
aflect specially tho heart and circulation. The symptoms 
and treatment are similar to those of fainting given under 
First Aid. 

SHORT SIGHT. Sec Sight. 

SICKENING FOR AN ILLNESS, the nature of which has 
not yet declared itself, is a condition which every parent 
is sure to encounter. The tieatrnent in such cases cannot 
be guided by the nature of the illness, atid we have to adopt, 
therefore, a coiir.'^e of procedure suited to all illnesses, and 
one which can in any case do no harm. Wo recommend | 
the following ; — 

(1) Always in.spect the throat in the way described 
under Sore-throat, even though the patient does not call 
attention to it. If anything is soon that raises a suspicion 
of diphtheria, not a mojneat must bo lost in consulting 
the doctor. 

(2) Take the temperature, and it if be found above 
normal, put the fjatient to bed at once, though there is no 
ne«d for alarm at a temperature of three figures in a child, 
as the least ailment may present this symptoin. When 
the temperature is not raised, there is no harm in confining 
the patient to hod, but keeping to oiio room is, as a rule. 
Buffi iont. The ruino evening the tenij)eratnre should bo 
tak< n «s7ain, ks it may be raised at this time, although not 
above normal in tho morning. [See Temperature.] 

(3) In the ease of children, secuio the isolation of tbo 
invalid until the illness is known not to bo catching, 

(4) Do everything to secure rest ; rest is the great healer. 
Eni'ourage sleep, put tho mind at ease by quiet, though 
cheery surrouadings, and discourage much reading. Adopt 
a spare diet for tho samo reason ; the digestion is sure to be 
disturbed and require.? a day’s rest to recover. 

Two pints of milk and one of beef tea, witli a little bread 
and butter, or toa'it, is all that an adult requires for a day 
or two, and children may be given the pnino diet in rather 
Bmaller quantities. The milk should be diluted with 
barley water or aerated water, and food must be given every 
four hours during the day with notiiing between mcali 
cxc.ept water to quench thirst. 


It is a comnion mistake to give milk whenever the patient 
is thirsty, with the result, as a rule, that any indigestion 
already present is much inoreasffd. On the other hand, 
there 13 a strong popular prejudice against tho free use of 
cold water, whenever a child is feveri.sh. A feverish child 
IS all the better for frequent draughts of cold water in smaU 
quantities at a tnno ; a two ounce medicine glius.« 5 , holding 
four tablespoonfula. forms a convenient drinkinf» cup, 
which the child may be allowed to drain each time.'" Arid 
drinks, such us lemonado, black currant water, etc (see 
Beverages), are also often grateful to the patu.nt, but they 
cannot bo alJowed with tho same freedom. 

(6) Give Uttle medicine, if any. If there » constipation, 
a mild laxative should be given ; castor oil is tho safest 
but the aperient to which the patient is accustomed may 
usually be administered. (See Oonstipaiio/i.) While the 
temperature is raised, an effervescing draught may be 
given every four hoqrs with some benefit, though it is not 


esoential ; such a drau^t may be made of a saltepoonfal 
of bicarbonate of soda mssolvcd in a little water stirred up 
with tho same quantity of citric aoid, also previously 
dissolved in a little water. Within thirty-six to mriy-eij^t 
hours of this treatment, the temperature will fall and con- 
valescence begin in the great majority of cases, and the 
attack will prove to be a false alarm. The diet should then 
be increased by tho addition of lightly-cooked eggs and of 
fish, and if no further symptoms occur tho patient may 
get up on the following day. If, on the other hand, there is 
eitlser no improvement, or fresh symptoms, e.g. a rash, a 
cough, etc., make their appearance, medical aid should be 
obtained. 

SICKNESS. See Sea Sickness, Vomiting. 

SICK ROOM. MANAGEMENT OF. The room selected 
for most illnesses should bo wl*1I lighted, tho sunny side of 
the house being tho be.st except in very hot weather. In 
certain cfiBoa of brain injury or excitement, and in many 

I eye troubles, the room will have to bo darkened, but in prac- 
tically all other forms of illness tho cheering effect of light 
should never bo forgotten. The room should also be quiet, 
a fact which may necessitate one afi tho back of the house 
being chosen. 1 n many illnesses a room next door for tho 
nurse is required, and the proximity of a lavatory is another 
point to bo considered in choo.sing the room. For infectious 
disease tho whole toj) floor is nearly always reserved for tho 
patient and nurses, whilst for c.'yses of prolonged illness, e.g., 
heart disease, in which a turn in tho garden may bo allowed 
daily, but in which mounting stairs is dangerous, one of the 
ground floor rooms will have to be converted into a bed- 
room. The wall paper should bo of a subdued pattern, 

I tho furniture scanty, and all unnecessary curtains, bed 
hanging.*!, and other du.st traps removed. Fresh flowers 
without too pronounced a scent are better than pictures 
for decorative purposes. Excejit in infectious and certain 
surgical cases, the removal of tlie carpets is unnecessary. 

1. THE BEDRf>OM APrUANCES necessary for 
nursing tho sick must ho obtained. The bed chosen should, 
if pos.-<ibIe, bo iLarrow, so that the patient can be easily 
tjached and lifted ; the mattress is bc..st a hair one, lying on 
a wire-spring frame, and in any cose a feather-bed should 
never be used, an the patient can be moved on this only 
with diflictilty, and it is apt to cause bed-sores. The sheets 
should not be linen , a.s this is too chilling. Ilio hair-mat t ress 
should be eoveri'd by m bliUikct and sheet, and a draw sheet 
placed across the bed with, if necessary, a oi 

mackintosh beneath it, kept in position by a •’*.'<*ty pin at 
ca<-h corner. 

A draw .sheet Is made by folding o ftiieot till it Is three feet 
wide, and jdaeiii" this wtom tl> ' bed. so Uiat one end jn.'.t 
comes to the riglit hand edge oT the bod, whilst the majoriiy 
of the Blicet lies on the floor jn the left side. This tr^ end 
is folded up and tucked ir beneath the mattreas. tlio 
sheet becomes soiled it is drawn across the bed toward.? the 
right and the soiled part tucked in on the right side, 'idiis 
manceuvro is repeated each time the slieet is soUivl, until 
all the sheet has been draivn acrfias the bed to the right sitle. 

A new slieet Ls then substituted, having again tiie ypare 
portion at first on the left side. 

In addition to tho bwl and bwlding, hot- water bottles 
wrapped in flannel, a bed -rest and a bed -cradle, are often re- 
quired. Bed-rests are usually made with an adjustable back, 
sotbat the patient in ay recline .it any angle he likes. A pastry 
bo/ird covered by a pillow may servo ns an extemporary 
bed-rest. A plank on four leg.?, about eight inches high, is 
useful to place in front of tho patient for meals, toys, ( t '. 
Bed-cradles arc u-'^cd to take the weight of the bod clotln ^* off 
tho feet or some injured p.art, and are usually made of Iioopa 
of metal or wicker work iixed in a frame, and can bo easily 
made by any one at all handy at carpentry, or migld b** 
made of still cardboard bent into a half circle. Bed-paeSf 
night table, and a glass urinal with a wide mouth so as I o 
bo c.'usily cleaned should bo provided. A thermometer 
should bo hung over tho head of the bod, and a clinical 
thermometer for taking the patient’s temperature will bo 
required. Medicine glasses, feeding cup*!*, a small spint 
lamp and kettle, waidiing materials, ftod an enema syTing® 
should also be handy. \Vhcn poi&onous lotiofMi ftro being 
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ttsed OB well as medicine, it is much safer to keep the former 
locked up in quite a different place to the medicine, os 
ruiMtakos are made more easily than the beginner thinks. 

A mu book and pencil should bo provided in which to keep 
ac«;urate notes put down at tno time and not from 
memory. 

2. THE NURSE must be clean and neat ; she must have 
no rustling skirt, croaking shoes, or rattling bangles. She 
must be bright, cheery, punctual in giving meals and 
medicines, and capable by tact and quiet firmness of seeing 
that these are taken properly. Anxiety must not be allow'cd 
to cause fussiness. vSho must carry out the doctor’s 
inatructioiia faithfully, and if she docs not understand them 
she must say so at the time, and sl»e will be wise to write 
them down at once, as in the strain and anxiety of nursing 
a near relative, the moinory is r.'irely reliable. She must 
keep notes of the pulse rate, tlui temperature and the 
breathing rate, if desired, and should also note when the 
' patient sleeps, how he takes his nourishment, how often 
the bowels and bladder act, and any 8ymj)tom such as pain, 
cough, vomiting, or rash. A small portion of the vomit, 
expectoration, urine, q^jd motions should be reserved for 
Ihe doctor's inspection, and should be kept in a cool place 
Oiitsido the sick room. 

The nurse is responsible for the ventilation and warming 
of the sick room. Ventilation must always bo into the 
outside air, and is best effected by a bright fire and by 
a window open at the top. The wall thermometer must be 
the guide as to the amount of fire used. To keep the 
tompci’jituro uj> to the right level by diininishing the 
Vrsntilation is bad nursing. The usual temperature for the 
aiek room is 0^)° in winter and 05® in suninuM* ; but in nursing 
bronchitis the tein])eraturc may bo a little higher, and in 
surgical cases often a little lower than the uveroge. In 
illness involving the emission of sickly odours the room 
must bo kept sweet by more abundant ventilation, and 
not by disguising the feetor by other and stronger scents. 
This point is essential to the welfare both of nurse and 
patient. The fear of draughts, which took so prominent 
a place in the mind both of relatives and doctors of the last 
generation, is now largely a thing of the past, except in 
the treatment of bronchitis and some discMses of the 
kidneys. The open-air treatment, so beneficial in con- 
sumption, is extending to illness in general. The fire 
should be poked with a stick and coal put on by hand 
to avoid noise ; a pair of gloves are usually kept for this 
purpose. 

Bed-making has often to be done without removing the 
patient from the bed. The bed-linen may bo changed in the 
lollowing way ; — 

The patient is turned on his side and brought to the edge | 
of tlio bed, and tlie part of ihe under sheet and drnwslieet 
thus exposed is rolled up lengthwise till it lies against the 
patient. The clean sheet and draw'shect are also rolled 
lengthwise for half their width, and the open half is then 
spread over th.at part of the bed from which the old 
sheet lias just been removed. 1’ho rolled portion of the 
new sheet b then in contact with the rolled part of the oM 
sheet, and the patient is now lif U‘d on to the unrolled portion 
of tlie clean sheet. The old sheet is then removed and Uie 
remainder of the new one unndled. 

In removing body linen it is well to draw it over the 
head, taking the arms o\it last : but in putting on fresh 
linen it is better to put the arms in first and then to slip 
the shirt over the head and down the back. The ]>reveiitiou 
of bed sores wdll depend largely on the skill with which the 
bed is made, and the bed and body linen kept dry. Crumbs 
must on no account bo permitted in the bed. f Refer to 
.oed-aorcs.] 

lifting patients is best done in a blanket, but in lifting 
them further up the bed the best metho<l is for two people 
to p^8 thrur hands from opposite sides of the bed unuer 
blades and buttocks and to lift simult-nnoously, 
he * i-hird assistant, if necessary, supports the patient’s 

Management of the ercrc/a. Care must be taken that 
tnorou|th dryness be secured, which is best done by using 
a austmg pow'dcr, such as starch and wno oxide in ecfuiu 
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parts. The excreta should be at once removed from the 
sick roomv'wnd not hidden under the bed or emptied into 
a slop-pail. In certedn fevers the e-xcreta rc(jui:<; di: in- 
fection before emptying, but as a rule they may bo emptied 
at the w'ater-closct at once, a small sample being reserved 
for the doctor’s insi)ection. The ex peel oration iu e^u- 
sumption or pneumonia should be received in a vej^.wl con- 
taining some disinfectant, such as sanitas or chinosol, and 
the lips wiped wdlh a soft rag, that is Huhvsequeritly burnt. 
Any blood or offensive odour in the expectoration slmuld 
bo noted. [Refer also to Baths, BlUUrs, Cai'icter, ('noke.ry, 
Dreaainga, Enemata, Food, Infancy, Let'-hes, Poidtir^s.] 

3. SPECIAL CASES. (1) In nursing a ease of fractured 
leg or thigh the bed is prepared by placing boards the 

bed beneath the mattress to prevent any nt 

sagging. The limb having been set, subsequent lirg 
may cau.se the bandages to become too tight ; it will 
then be proper to give relief by making a sliglit f-nip with 
scissors into the edge of the bandage. Later in the illiu “s 
pain at the heel or elsewhere may indicate tlie neep sity to 
readjust the splints ; this symptom, then, should alv.ay be 
reported to the doctor. Some ocliing in t he limb-', how*. •• 
must bo expected, owing to the necessity of lyiii;; if- i.-ne 
attitude. The use of the bed pan and the preveiiticfi of 
bed-sores require special skill in these cases. 

(2) In nursing a case that presents mental syruf toms 
special care is required. Two attendants should ahva\ k be 
present, and if the patient be strong, more than this mimbcr 
may be required. Razors, knives, forks, glass, fire, and 
I even bell ropes aro all sources of danger. In holding tho 

E aticut when struggling his skin should be prof i j. ted by 
olaiug him in a blanket. [Refer to Ddirium 7'rcmeus.] 

(3) In nursing a case of infectious illnc,-:>! tlie top floor 
should be selected lor the purpose, and on this floor patient 
and nurses must live isolated from the re^t of iIjc fiimily. 
j Homestio pots must be excluded. The room should be 
stripped of 'ill pictures, carpets, and other faniiluro except 
■ the barest ncocsearies, wliich should be of euch a nature as 
to hold the dust as little as possible. A soaked in 

some antiseptic, such as pcrcl^oride of mercury, 1 in 2,000, 
should bo nailed over the doorway n-d allowed to hang 
down outside it. This antiseptic, though more expensive, 
is preferable to carbolic, because it is odourless. A gown 
should bo kept for the use of tho doctor on his visits. Tho 
dress of the nurse should bo washable. Vt-ntilalion .should 
bo thorough, but this must not be aided by opening thw 
door : tho windows and chimney should alone be u?ed. All 
attempts to disinfect the air of the room by trays of carbi'Uo 
or other chemical aro futile, and only give the room an 
unpleasant and unhealthy odour. Ciockery must bo 
washed by tho nurses themselves, and no letters pOi,ted. 
Soiled linen must be soaked in a sli'ong disinfectant beioTo 
being sent to the laundry. Food must not be allowed to 
stand in the sick room, and whem once it has been taken 
into tho sick room, if not used, it must bo bursit. The 
nur-se’s meals should be taken outside the sick room, ond 
the hands should be carefully cleansed first, though the iv e 
of medicated soaps is not recommended. Arraugenunts 
should be made, if possible, for each nurse to have at least 
an hour a day in the open uir, tho clothes being conqiletv ly 
changed before going out. In iUness of this land, a.-^ in ;' il 
serious illness, the aid of at least one h nsrifiU mir >? i 
great value. The other monibors of the hlu^Lhoui fliouhl 
try to work amicably with her, and to t.'^ke her advu v hi 
all cases of doubt when the doctor ah.'^cnt. When 
friction arises it is usually the well-intended but hirhly 
unnecessary fussiness of the relative:? that is «t f ult. 
[Refer to lyisinfection, Tt/phoid, Scarlet Fever. <*V.] 

SIDE, PiUNIN. If die to pleurisy, this pain, is 
by tu,king a deep breath. If due to indigestion, it i.s not 
affected by breathing, but is worse after ino:i!.n It is abo 
due at times to muscular rheumatism. (IhiVr to tluse 
separate bonds.] 

SIGHT. Normally we are nhle to foru'? for no.*ir or 
distant objects with equal facility Uidil middle r, ^ is 
reached, when most people requmo jppectaclcs to enable 
them to see eloarlv small objects at a short distance. 8uoh 
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people are said to be long.siglitod, as any distant object is 
seen as well as ever. The time to take to spectacles is 
indicated by the i>o3ition in which a newspaper has to be 
held to read it. As long sight develops the paper has to be 
held further and further from the eye, till it is held at arm’s 
length. Spectacles should be obtained before long sight 
has advanced so for. Short-sighted people, on the other 
hand, can see near objects but not distant ones distinctly. 
Short-sight may date from birth, but is more often produced 
by too close an application to reading, embroidery, or other 
work that involves eye strain. It is very rare in savages. 
The defective sight is easily remedied by suitable glasses, 
which cannot be worn too young, as the short sight will 
otherwise increase. The commonest error of vision is not 
short sight, but astigmatism, which is treated under a 
separate heading. [Refer to Astigmatismt Blindness, Eye, 
Sgiiint.] 

SINKING SENSATION at the pit of the stomach is due 
to indigestion. It is not a sign that stimulants are req uired. 
It Ls largely used as an excuse for alcoholic indulgence, which 
by increasing the indigestion makes the symptom recur with 
increased frequency. [For treatment see Indigestion.] 

SINUS is a passage, produced by disease, blind at one end 
and opening on to the surface of the body at the other. 
Disease of a bone is the most common cause ; the matter 
makes its wviy to the surface, leaving a track, through 
w'hich discharge continues until the diseased bone has been 
removed. The treatment is surgical. 

SKIN forms a protective coating over the whole body. 
It is popularly thought to consist of three layers, but really 
only consists of tw o : — the cuticle, scarf-skin, or epidermis 
above, anti tlio true skin or dermis beneath. The epidermis 
is devoid of nerves and blood-vessels, so that it stands wear 
and t{‘Mr witliout blooding or causing pain. In order to 
vrith.' tand the conslant wear to which it is exposed, it is 
formed of several layers of scales, which are renewed be- 
neath as fust as they are rubbed off at the surface. The 
greater Hjo friction the greater the scale formation ; hcnco 
arise tlio “ horny hand of toil,” corns, etc. The dermis or 
true skin is richly supplied with blood-vessels u?k 1 nerves. 
To 1.1)0 latter the sense of touch is due. Deep in the dermis 
are llio sweat glands, which pour the sweat into canals or 
tiinds that open on the surface of the skin; the openings 
of «he-;c duels . re tho pores of the skin, which are visible 
thi-ough a strong magnifying glass. The chief purpose 
served by the, sweat gland is to aid in regulating the 
tem])erature, of the body. As the body becomes heated 
the formation of sweat is much increased, and this in 
the course of cvaTJorution cliills the skin and the blood 
llov ing throi;;]rh it. The skin contains hairs. These trrow 
in little piis in the skin called h(fir-follirl(s. As soon as a 
hair has altuiecd a certain length, which varies -with the 
iii.lividtiul, it ju ea^t off and replaced by a young hair that 
grov/s )jp hcncudi it. From disease or advancing ngc the 
loiiict s may cease to produce new hairs, and baldness 
IT alt u Oj.cniug into the. follicle are two oil glands, the 
B 'haefajin glands, the purpose of W'hich is to oil the hair , 
c’vl Die i.url’ace of the skin. Attached to each fnllicle ! 
is •!. 'uiiali mu.selc, whieh, under the influence of cold or 
flic at, m.akes the Imir stand on end. The condition 
tenrm i f,*oo>'o-tic.d) is thus produced. If dirt is allowed to 
erill-vt on Dm surf\co, the mouth of the sweat glands and 
the s .buecous gluiicls become blocked, and their secretions 
r.i o pent up. 

1. CAR-H Oh THE SKIN is of much importance to 
heulDi. ’I’he rkin must bo kept clean, but harm can bo 
done by over-washing. It will bo noted from the- above 
thil flic skin is provided with oil glands to keep the skin 
lubwi- utcd, aiid while this oil must not be allowed to 
acc'it unlit to and turn rancid, it must, on the other hand, 
not be removed so frequently that the skin is kept drj^ and 
brif lie. M.aiiy of the soaps used contain free alkali, which 
(i()e.;i harm in thi.-; way. In raw weather many people wdth 
dclicati’ ;:kin;;, wdio have to go out directly after breakfast, 
do u'oll to v, c -h the face at night but not in tljo morning. 
Duripcr the night a protective coaling of natural oil collects, 
wl.i h prctcels the skin from being chapped. In such caFPs 


also the use of a super-fatted soap is worthy of a trial ; that 
is, a soap that contains an excess of fat. Such soaps, if kept 
a long time in warm weather arc, however, apt to turn 
rancid, and arc then very irritating. Most skins stand the 
morning cold bath without soap very well, but they will 
not all withstand the vigorous rub down aft<>rwarda with 
hard, rough towels. To cleanse very dirty, coarse, thick 
skin the use of soft soap, turpentine, and methylated spirit 
will be found effective. In cold weather those who have 
to wash the hands frequently require care in order to avoid 
chaps. 

These are best avoided by (1) w'ashiug In cold water 
Instead of hot, (2) by well rinsing thorn free from soap, (3) 
by nibbing in, just before drying the hands, a mixture oif 
equal parta of glycerine and red lotion (compo.sod of zinc 
sulphate two grains, tincture of lavender ten drops, and 
water an ounce), (4) by thorough drying, making use if 
necessary of a drying powder, e.g., violet i)Owdor, sanitary 
rose powder, or common starch or Hour. When chaps 
have occurred the glycerine and rcil lotion mixture or 
hazeline cream should be rubbed in at bed-time, and clean 
woollen gloves worn all night. The use of oatmeal water 
Instead of boui> and water is also desirable, q’he be.st towels 
to use arc washed at homo without chemicals, and are 
mangled but not ironed. • 

In youth the skin of the face and back is often the scat 
of black-heads. Theso are due to the seen t ion of the oil 
glands being pent up. In those cases also the use of hot 
water and soft soap at night is useful. (Soft soap is pre- 
pared wdth potash in.stcad of the soda of ordiii.Tiy so;ip.) 
The clothing -worn next the skin is a mutter the importune® 
of w'hich is often forgotten. Many skiu.s cannot stand 
rough flannel next them. This intoloraiio(- is duo partly to 
the mechanical irritation of the rough flannel and partly 
to the perspiration often induced. 'J’hc result is tif-ublc- 
sonit* itching and th(‘ appearance' of a rash. In such ease's if 
soft cotton or silk inate'ri.il he substilutt'd and flanned worn 
over it good results are obtairu'd. 7'he* skin must be* kept 
dry; urine and sweat are both highly irrifuting if allowed 
to remain in contact with the skin, especially in parts 
exposed to friction. In hejt weather the undcrelolhing 
re'quires more frt'quent changing, ami in infancy the diapers 
should be change'd din.'ctly they urej Boitexl uiid the skin 
cleanseel with oalme.'al wate r. 

2. HKALTIT OT THE fSKIX. A Imaltliy D;in covers 
a healthy body. The statei eif the general lirnlth has an 
important influence on the welfare of the' skin. All nr® 
familiar with the staring coat ” of a horse thut is cut of 
sorts. In nmn gouty eczema, and Die ra-lies of the 
infectious fevers are examples of the tfftet of the general 
health on the skin. It is (lie digestion, how(v< r, wliieh 
is specially important. Those v. ho df'sire a g<'od row- 
plcrion and suffere.'rB from m tlle-nndi or “ b:c;tkings out ” 
should attend to the bowels ami ^^ <t^i^t the djf't to easily 
digestible food ; fatty and sweet food arc specially harmful. 

The skin may bo injured by unfair v. ar atul tear. An 
ill-fitting boot is the cause of a corn ; the u»(r (d cpsm» tics 
of a ruined complexion ; the rcjierded exposure of tho 
hands to strong cl»emi''al,', as in laundr}'’ and other tradfs, 
may cause eczema, and old piojile who sit mucii in fjnnt 
of the flre often have a sdnalar eczema of the skin over the 
shins. 

Tho skin is liable to a great nunibv'r of dir^ordns. This 
is duo to its exposure to changes of temperature, injury, 
germs, and other parasites, and also to its complex structure. 

Germs arc re-Bpoustble for boils, carbuncles, er'zema ami 
liipUF: fungi for ringworm ami ivahlhead ; animal puradlcs 
for itch, and pcdicuiosis, whii h is clue to lice. Disorder of 
the nervous system is the oause of ncttle-nish, red gum rash, 
shinglcH, dead fingers, and tlte it-ching without aiiparent 
cause so cc'mmon in the elderly. Disorder of the sweat 
glands causes profuse sweating or serious flelicieni y, or an 
altered eliaracter of the sw-cat, retention of the sweat causes 
prickly heat. Disorder of the oil glands causes baldness, 
black heads, sebai’cous cysts or wens, and often gives rise 
to eczema. Disorder of the hlood-vcwols eausi's bir tli-mark 
and puiqmra. I.astly, overgrowth of the epicie.rmla may 
cau?.e conns, warts or Vanecr. 

[Refer to Acne or Blackheads, Baldness, Birth 'mark. Boils, 
Cancer, Carbuncle, Chilblain, Corn, Cyst, Dandruff, Eczemat 
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Hair, ItcJh, Itching, Lice, lupua, NaQa, NeUleraah, Paoriaaia, 
Ringworm, Rodent Ulcer, 8hinglea, Sweat, Warta,} 

SKULL, FRACTURED. See Blowa. 

SLEEP. A baby should sleep twenty hours out of the 
twenty-four ; at fifteen years of age nine to ten hours 
Bullieo ; at fifteen to twenty-five years eight hours, and 
after this age six to seven hours until old age is reached, 
when more is required. The amount of sleep required, 
however, varies greatly in the case of different individuals, 
as well as in that of the same individual at different ages. 
People should have their slotjp right out as much as possible, 
but once fully awake it is well to rise at once. In order 
that sUiop may be as refreshing as possible the surroundings 
must bo suita))le. The bedroom should be quiet, darkened, 
cool, and well ventilated. Ventilation ia best effected by 
a window open at the tep and by the chimney register being 
never closed. The bed should have a hair mattress, not 
feathers. The foot of the bed should have extra covering 
over it. The pillow should bo low in childhood and higher 
as age advances. In childliood a sleep in the forenoon 
fiaily is moat beneficial. Children should go to bed not 
later than seven o’clot^k, and they should have a good 
romp ” for half-an-hour or so before bed-time. Babies 
should sleep in cradles without rockers. To bo rocked to 
sleep is an acquired habit that is quite unnecessary, if not 
harmful, as hospital experience has abundantly proved. 
SLEEP, DISTURBED. See Dreams, SUe p-walking ■ 
SLEEPLFfiSNESS may arise from many causes that may 
l.'O sumumri-od thus: — (1) Pain and other sources of 
Kritation, c.g., indigcsticu, avh'tioid,-!, itching, etc.; (2) 
poisons in the bhjod which irritate the brain ; these may 
arisf. from the abu^^c of coffee, tobacco, opium, or other drug, 
or from some bodily disoid(?r, e.g., gout, Bright’s disease, 
etc.; (3) inontMl disturbajicc by worry, exeitomeiits, or 
^t^a!lgo surroundings, or by in3anit3^ 'riio treatment is 
largely a matter of t he d<‘fection and removal of the cause, 
'iaougii certain aids to sleep may often bo adopted with 
benefit. There are two chief varieties of sleeplessness, 
(a) difficulty in going to sleep at the beginning of the 
Jright's rest, (6) a liabit of waking in the small hours, with 
ditilculty in dropjiing off to fP'ep again. Sufferers from 
variety (a) should pay attention to the points referred to 
rnder Sleep. The hour of retiring should be the same each 
night. The mind and body should both b - healthily tired, 
without being overfatigued. Hence Iho.-io engaged in 
Rodoritary occupations often sleep b(dt('r for a short 
evening walk each night. Study p\irsiicd till bedtime or 
an exciting novel may causo a sleepless night. Heavy 
f'tippera or strong coffee lato nt niglit promote insom.nia. 
Pruit late at iiigdit iu also said to be a cause. Soothing 
rM)|)lications to tlio skin are often of groat service, e.g., 
faction with a flesh brurdi or a warm hath. Warmth to 
iho f(‘ct may be required in the form of extra covering or 
a liot brittle. Tlic position of the bead should be high in 
full-blooded people, in heart disease or astlima, and low in 
ciiildhood ami nriEomia. Monotonous mental impressions 
promote sleep ; thus thinking of a familiar rhyme over and 
over again, counting, reading a dull book, or, still better, 
having it read to one in a monotonous voice, picturing a 
fl ick of sheep coming through a gap in a wall one by one 
are familiar examples that have their use. The use of 
fdcohol as a night cap before n tiring to bed is a habit that 
cannot bo recoin mended. Sufferers from variety of in- 
somnia (6) who wake in the small hours should take a little 
food, preferably warmed, o.g., milk or beef tea. A spirit 
lamp or special burner in coiineetion with the gas of the 
imdroorn should be at hand for tho purpose. Any 
tendency to flatuleuoo or constipation should receive 
appropriate treatment. Drugs used to procure sleep are 
given under Drugs ; they are only safe in medical hands. 
SLEEPING SICKNESS. THE. This disease, known in 
eat Africa for a century, has now made its appearance 
m the Congo Protectorate and Uganda. The skvp at first 
18 often put down to laziness, but tho face becomes dull and 
bloated. The victim lies sleeping in his tent, and can 
scarcely be roused to take food. By degrees he wastes to 
ft skeleton, and within eight months dies. The cause of 
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this disease has recently been discovered by Dr. Bruce, who 
has proved that it is doe to an animal parasite called 
Trypanosoma, which is found os a parasite in the bo.iy uf 
tho tsetse fly, and transmitted by the fly to the man or 
animal it has bitten. The prevention and treatment are 
problems calling for solution. 

SLEEP-WALKING, or SOMNAMBULISM, has been 
described as a dream that is acted. At times skilled 
muscular feats are accomplished, e.g., climbing over roof:-’, 
and more rarely skilled mental acts, c.g., solving a mathe- 
matical problem. The somnambulist on waking In.s no 
recollection of his acts. Slee])- walking gcncr>illy o. cmN in 
high-strung school children who are over-worke I at a.h'.ok 
The treatment should be in medical hanffs, and xiv.-mv'. hi’'', 
the windows and doors must be guarded and the child not 
left to sleep in a room by itself. 

SLING. See First Aid. 

SLOUGH id a piece of dead and tberefoie, 

sooner or later separated from the botlv and thrrr.sn of!. 

SMALL-POX is due to a germ not yet disrovered. In- 
fection is spread both by contact with infected persons or 
clothing, and by the air. Few diseases spread t’n?ir 
infection by means of the air wdth such 8U'v.\:e:.s. H> n'-e 
small-pox cannot be safely treated cither at home or in the 
ordinary fever hospital; special hosjjitals far fro.n town arc 
required. Th:> ago most liable to attr.ck in the nnv.icci- 
nnted is under ten years. In the vaccinrited t.k ' 
if it occurs at all, is after that age, with fevr i xt e; fioin ; 
this id owing to tho immunity conferred by su • 't.d-rul 
vaccination lasting for ten years in most ca-.'':'’.. I'liQ 
disoaso is most prevalent in tho winter. [The i: 
and qiiar.'intino period wdll bo found in a t. b]" m. i(‘r 
Fmrd.] On'' attack, wdth few exceptions, rcniici tlie 
Bubj‘*c,t immune to future attacks, dhe , at the 
onset consist of shivering, vomiting, pain in tbe keck, and 
a Rudd<-n rise of temperature to 103°. TIu' patient tvi Is ill 
for three day", wdion tho true r.asb of siv.a !;-}>' x ap;^' .^rs in 
tho form of red spots, sholty to the fc'cl, si^ii:bd moit 
often at the margin of tho hair and on the wri t 3 ho 
appearance of the rash is coi .monly cccompanicd by a 
feeling of relief, and by a fall in tin fc up ‘raturc. Tlie 
spots subsequently undergo changes similar to tho>c of 
vacoination pocks, and they leave more or less sinning, 
which may be very slight. Tho patient is fuo of inf-vt iotj 
when all tlic scabs arc c*ff, usually in three wrecks from the 
onset. In tbe worst cases the rash is genorr. I, and the rpots 
join each other, the fever is high, delirium and death 
common. Such cases form the “ confluent form " of .'.miall- 
pox. By previous vaccination the svnu'fomd are eften 
much reduced. Hence a few shotty pimjtles j at 

the wrist or forehead, with or without a feeliiig <»f iilucss, 
vomiting or fever, should always arouse suspicion if small- jiox 
is about. The disease is often confused with chicln ii-pox, 
measles, and influenza. The treatment should be strict 
isolation in all suspected cases till the dcx'lor arrives, and 
tho contents of tho rooms last occupi d should bo h ft 
untouched with tho doors locked. The Molropoiit ;in 
Asylums’ Board send suspected cases to tho Wharf Hr-pital 
for observation, and on^ after the disease has diN ijnsi 
itsoB are the cases sent to the small-pox hospital prur:r. 
The ambulances are disinfected before a new c;-s.- ff t. hovl. 
Those who desire a private hospital can obtain it at tho 
South Mimms Small-pox Hospital, not far from B ina t. 
[Refer to I’v'xcrfmfftVm.] 

SMELLING SALTS are prepared with anirn.-inium 
carbonate or “ lump ammonia,” whit h is moisfetie ! \. ith 
lavender water. Other scents are also added ut tinu 

SMOKE NUISANCE. The fact that each house i.>, . n -t 
consume its own smoko is only too obvious. The riff', t ef 
fogs laden with suoh smoke is disivstrous to sufTerors from 
consumption or bronchitis. It is niivii to be desired that 
some remedy for this danger to public health may bo 
found. 

SMOKING in moderation is harmless to the adult. It 
is used as a nerve sedative and as a stimulus to the bowels. 
The best time is after meals : os it diminishes hunger it 
should not be indulged in shortly before meals. Juvenile 
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smoking stunts gSowtb. In excess, tobacco disturbs the 
action of the heart and may injure the sight. The in- 
halation of cigarette smoko is bad for the air passages. 
The use of very strong tobacco is proved to cause chronic 
sore throat and dulling of the sense of taste. Broken clay 
pipes used over a long period may determine the onset of 
cancer of the tongue or lip. 

SNAKE BITE kills by paralysis of the nervous system. 
Much swelling may occur around the wound. A ligature 
should be firmly tied around the limb between the bite and 
the heart, and close to the former. The wound may be 
sucked, though with some risk, especially if the lips are 
criickod ; the saliva must be spat out at once, and the mouth 
should then be well rinsed. The wound should then be 
bathed with dilute ammonia. The patient must be kept 
warm and given stimulants freely. The sooner a doctor 
can be procured the bettor, as the wound requires cauter- 
izing. Calmette has succeeded in obtaining a curative scrum 
known as anti-snake venom from the blood of animals 
rendered immune to snake venom. The serum retains its 
healing power for a year, and is of great service in India 
and elsewhere. In England the viper is the only poisonous 
snake, and its biU rarely kills. The faintness it often 
causes is frequently due not to poison but to fright. 

SNEEZING occurs in liay-aslhma and ordinary colds; 
it may bo an early symptom of measles or influenza. The 
symptom may often be allayed by inhaling steam from a 
jug of boiling water, or from a pint of boiling water to wliicb 
a tf'RSjxjonful of Friar’i balsam has been added. The 
inbaJatioii of creosote, eucalyptus, or oamplior may also be 
tried, or Ferrier’s snufT may prove effective. At times 
repeated siisczing is a symptom of stomach disorder; an 
(jmotio ( hsn gives prompt relief. 

SNORING is due to breathing with the mouth onen 
during sk'sp. In childhood it is often due to **adcnoias.” 
In later life snoring maybe checked by lying on thesiJo or 
by ki^t'piug the mouth elosed with a bandage underthe chin. 
"soap. See <SKn, Cart of. 

SODA and its Tarious eompounds art very similar to 
pnt.i.di, Ikough not se readily absorbed into the circulation, 
hi !irl;f)>iale of stda, in hau teaspoonful doses, in a little 
w-iti r, often relieves heart-burn; two ounces of washing 
KO'ia to a focIbaUi of hot writer is useful in allajdng the 
pj:j!i of gout in the foot; tartrate of soda, in the form of 
a .St'idiiiz powdsf. is a Useful aperient. 

SOIL. l?5cc llovse. 

SO.'^IKAMBULIST. See Sleep-walking. 

SORS THROAT. QUINSY, TONSILLITIS, are ti rms in 
[ opiilur U30 to ch.-note many forms of throat affection, 
in Mcdiciir arc recognised as separate conditions. 
Wlii ii the tliroal becomes sore it may be a symptom of 
till' oiiHi t of some fever, which is most likely to be the case 
in childliood. licnee a child with a sore throat should be 
isolated in a bodroorn at tho top of the house. The throat 
should 1)0 examined in a good light in the way described 
under diy)hlheria, and if anything can be seen that makes one 
that discp.si;, no time must bo lost in summoning 
th ; doe< or. If the throat h=:u? been distinctly seen in a good 
light and no white i)atcbe3 are present on tho tonsils or 
elsewhere, it will bo lesi necessary to consult a doctor at 
onee, but the Rpy'cp.rance of a rash next day should be 
looked for on the cheat, ns Hcarlot fever has to be thought 
of, and the joints should bo examined, as rheumatic fever 
may develop. Iileanwhile, a light diet of milk a.nd barley 
water, egg and milk, blancmange, jolly, and plenty of 
eoothing clrinks, o.g. linseed tea or imperial drink, should 
be allowed, and a mild aperient given at night. In adults, 
sDccially in domestic servants, with bad teeth or with a 
plate of false teeth worn over festering stumps, as is only 
too often done at tho present day, sore throats are very 
common. These take tho form of either tonaillitia, known 
as ulcerated throat, or of quinsy^ that is an abscess in one 
tonsil. The tongue becomes coated, swallowing difilcult 
th© temperature rises to 102® F., the limbs and head achel 
The attack lasts about a week ; if an abscess foi-ms it may i 
burst, but time and suffering is saved by having it lanced. 
The possibility of the attack being the onset of a fever has 


to be borne in mind. The same mode of isolation and 
dieting should be employed as that given above. 

A chlorate of potash gargle, some port wine, and a quinine 
mixture sliould be employed ; the false teeth should not be 
worn dnring the illness ; the neck should be wrapped up in 
wool. 

1. CHRONIO SORE THROAT may bo due to over- 
strain of the voice, as in tho “ clergyman’s sore-throat,” or 
to indigestion, to the abuse of tobacco or alcohol, or to 
disease of tho nose. Tho treatment should be the removal 
of the cause, aided by suitable applications to the throat. 

The *‘ gargle to’ cleanse the tonsils,” mentioned under 
*' gargle,” should bo used tliriee daily, and the throat should 
be sprayed or preferably painted with a large camel’s hair 
bnish dipped in a solution of menthol, In paroleinc, or olive 
oil, in tlie proportion of 1 to 7. If these give no relief after 
a week’s treatment, tho throat should be painted with 
glycerine of tannic acid, and an alum gargle should be used. 
The use of black currant jelly, liquorice, or a tcaspoonful of 
glycerine, honey, or syrup ol lemon will be found to case 
the throat and improve tlie voice temporarily. 

Clergyman’s sore throat usually indicates the need for 
some lessons in elocution. 

2. ELONGATED UVULA is a common complication 
of chronic sore throat. Tho enlarged uvula excites a 
constant tickling in tho throat which may be very trouble- 
somo. The treatment should be that for chronic aoro 
throat. If necessary, tho uvula can bo treated surgically, 
and with the aid of cocaine this can be done without much 
pain, and without chloroform being required. 

To see one*s own uvula all that need be done is to stand 
in front of the gloss iu a good light and say " Ah,” when the 
uvula is seen as a fli.-shy projection hanging down from the 
edge of the palate in tho mul-line. At the word ” Ah ” it 
is drawn up. When elongated it hangs low enough to come 
in contact w’ith tho back of the tongue, and it rises imper- 
fectly at the word “Ah.” 

SOUP. See Food. 

SPANISH FLY. ISeo Canlharides. 

SPASM is an involuntary' contraction of a muscle due to 
some abncrn\ul cause. The possible causes are numerous. 
Tho spasm itself is usually painful, and may cause serious 
results ; thus spasm of the muscles around the top of the 
wdndpipe causes suffocation by olo.suro of tho windpipe. 
Spa?m of the bronchi causes the symptoms of an attack 
of asthma, and so on. Spasms may bo cither continuous, 
as in lock-jaw, or of short duration, but frequently repeated, 
as in an epileptic fit. Spasm of the muscles of tho ab- 
dominal viscera is known as colic. Hot applications help 
to relievo spasm ; and the drugs, which also act in this 
w ay, known as antispasmodics, are given under the heading 
Drugs. 

SPECTACLES. See Sight, Squint. 

SPEECH is effected by a complex mechanism. Vowel 
sounds are produced in the larynx, or voice-box, situated 
at the top of the wind-pi])e ; consonants aie jjroducod by 
tho modification of these primitive vowel sounds by the 
lips, tongue, and palate. The nerve centre in the brain 
concerned with the production of tho necessary movements 
is situated on tho left side only. It is intimately connected 
with the brain centre of hearing, of sight, and of writing. 
If any part of tho above mechanism ia out of gear, spoo^ 
is imperfect. The most common injury to the bruin which 
disturbs tho speech in adult life is an apo])lectic stroke down 
the right side of tho body. Such a stroke is duo to the 
rupture of a blood-vessel on the left side of the brain, 
which damages tho speech centre. The speech is also 
affected in general paralysis of <he ins.-inc, in idiocy, 
and a few other diseasos of the nervous system. Tem- 
porarily it is often much disturbed in St. Vitus’s Dance, and 
during alcoholic intoxication. Speech Is not abolished by 
removal of the tongue. 

1. LEARNING TO SPEAK. Speech is acquired, as a 
rule, towards tho end of tho second year of life, but at 
times it is delayed until the end of tho fourth year. Speech 
is learnt by hearing a lani^uagc spoken and by learning to 
associate objects and actions with words. A child born 
stone deaf or one who becomes so early in life, is thus 
necessarily dumb. Such children can be taught to speak 
by tho aid of the eye itiBtea4 of the car, oe in the now well- 
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known ** lip rending method adopted in schools devoted 
to the Bubjeot. A child picks up readily the dialwt of 
those amongst whom it lives, hence care in the choice of 
a nursemaid is of srreat importance* When first beginning 
to talk a child talks “ baby talk.” Many well-intending 
parents make the mistake of talking to children in this 
same ” baby talk,” os though they could not understand 
plain English. It is a great mistake, for the “ baby talk ’ 
is simply the first defective attempt to talk good JEnglish. 
Surely to help the child to talk, the worst thing possible is 
to talk to it in its own imperfect language ; every error is 
thus encouraged and the task made greater. 

2. LISPING. Defective spoech in the form of a lisp 
not uncommonly peraists to adult life, and is from some 
strange whim r(‘garde.d as good stylo by some people. A 
lisp is the rule in ” baby talk ” ; / is substituted for the th 
sound, and to for r, because tlieso are easier sounds to 
produce. In rarer cases this substitution of easy con- 
sonants for difficult ones is carried to such a pass, that the 
child appears to ho talking a fovi'ign language. Thus 
Dr. Colman describes a case of his in “ Allbutt’s System of 
Medicine,” in which the Lord's Prayer was rcpc/ited thus : 

“ Ouii Tahde na ah iif odile, anno do Di iia, 1 tidde tuh,” 
etc. In this case /, d, or n were substituted for iho?o 
consonants that the child found diiliciilt. In cases of this 
condition, and in ordinary lisping, (here may be defects 
in the air passages, e.g. tongue-tie, liigli or cl(*ft pilate, 
enlarged tonsils or adenoids, etc. Such defect', should 
be detected and removed, and the child then made to talk 
properly by firmness and patience. 

3. STAMMERING, or stuttering, is another flj)eccli 

defect commonly met with. In this condition there is an 
occasional difficulty to produce certain J^ounds in the course 
of conversation, though scarcely ever in the cour.-o of 
singing. The condition occurs in nervous children; it 
begins in ehildhood, and usually otf with advancing 

years. The cfTorts to produce tlie desired sound are often 
BO great that the suficrer looks on tlir. vt*rgo of a fit. Hidiculo 
makes matters much worse. Tlic stutterer Hhould speak 
glowly, and when about to stamiiior he should raiso ins 
voice and ooiicentrato his effort on Iho vowel portion of 
the consonant ; thus in b, really he must say e and let 
the b go. Perseverance is essential. 

SPHINCTER ii» a muscle in the form of a ring. Whin 
the muscle is contracted the ring is closed ; when rela.\ed 
it is open. Sphincters guard the outlet from the bladder, 
intestine, and elsewhere. 

SPIDER’S WEB is a bad applicaticn for cuts on account 
of the dirt it eont Mins. 

SPINA BIFIDA is a condition in wliich the lower end of 
the spine fails to develop properly before birth. A tumour 
is then present at birth, composed of the distended spinal 
marrow and its sheath, which bulge through the pap in the 
spine. Death nearly always occurs within a few weeks, 

SPINACH is the most digestible of the green stuffs. 
See Food. 

SPINE, baclvbono, spinal or vertebral column, consists 
of a series of separate bones or vertebra;, whii.b are jointed 
into one another, and are also united by pads of gristle 
placed between each of them, and by powerful muscles 
and ligaments. Each vertebra is ring-yhapod. lienee tho 
vertebral column as a whole contains a cavity, the spinal 
canal. This canal is connected to tho cavity of the skull 
by moans of an aperture in tho latter termed the foramen 
magnum. It contains the spinal cord. 

SPINAL CORD is part of tho central nervous system. 
It is really a continuation of the brain downwards. It 
extends from the upper end of tho spine to the middle of 
the loins. It lies within the spinal canal, enclosed in a 
protecting sheath of membrane. Between each of the 
•vertobraa it gives off a pair of spinal nerves that leave the 
apine and supply the various parts of the trunk and limbs. 
The nerve centdres, which control tho bladder and anus, are 
eituated at ite lower end, hence pressure on the cord above 
■this level will cause paralysis of these organa, in addition 
iio that of the legs. Of tho diseases to which the spinal 
'^ord is liable, Locomotor Ataxy Lb tho chief [which see]. 


SPINAL CURVATURE. The spine is normally curved 
from before backwards, but not hrom side to side. The 
spine should be curved forwards in tho neck, backwards in 
the back, forwards in the loins, and backwards below’ this 
level. To these normal curves the term epinal cun^atare 
does not apply. The most common abnormal curvature is 
one from side to side, lateral curvature. The first sy-mp- 
toms of tliis deformity, wdiich h: common in school girls, 
are the grow'ing out of the right shoulder and hip. If 
neglected the condition increases and b# comes permanent 
after the age of eighteen, when the active growth of the 
spine ceases. The affection is wholly preventable with few 
exceptions. It is caused by the hobitual assumption of 
faulty attitudes. Growing girls with weak muscular 
development arc easily tired if ina<lo to sit on a stool or to 
stand for any length of time. Hence they eeck relief by 
change of posture, and assume attitudes which deflect the 
spine from tho upright. Such postures, when adopted 
habitually, produce permanent changes in the spine. 
School girls should always be provided with chairs with 
backs, and they should so sit on them that the whole back, 
not only the shoulders, is rested against them. G.vmnaatic8 
should be encouraged, especially swinging from a hon- 
zontal bar. Writing should be performed wu* th the i-houldfcrs 
square with the desk. Standing should be of short dura- 
tion onlv, and all lolling with one knee bent should be 
prohibited. No mechanical supports foi the spine should 
bo employed. When lateral curvature has developed the 
doctor should always bo consulted, as it may be due to 
ono leg being shoi'tcr than the other, or to one eye being 
stronger than the other, and these errors may need correc- 
tic:i, although most cases are due to neglect of those 
matters of Echool-room management nientioiiiHl above. 

Two oGi''*r forms of spinal curvature deserve mention : — 
(1) The Mlow bark, which is line to an exagjjcration of 
the normal curves. This should be treated by gymnastics 
and attention to the general health. (2tTbefuU7id baekf 
which is due, like lateral curvature to a faulty attitude. 
Dsuallv stooning over a book or otlier W'ork is the cause, 
Fnoh stooping mar be the result of short sight, and may 
thus demand suita'ble eiieetacJes, or it may be clue to a 
softened state of tlie bones, the result of rickets?. 

SPINAL DISEASE in the cause of the common deformity 
known aa hunch back. It is aho known as angular 
curvature. It is due to tho bones of the spine being attacked 
by the tubercle bacillus; in other words, it is consumption 
of the back bone. This is a most serious disease, which 
demands prompt and prolonged treatment. So long aa 
active mischi -f is going on in the spine, so long must tho 
sulferer bo kept lying down, for the spine w'il) not heal 
unlcs.^. completely rested. Do not be surprised, therefore, 
if your doctor orders the patient to be kept lying down for 
a couple of years. Children soon grow accustomed to this 
position, and aie quite happy, especially when they see 
what relief from pain it gives them. Spinal jackets of 
plaster of Paris or poro-plastio are a poor substitute for 
the complete rest obtained by lying down. A portable 
box, known as Phelp’s box, is used for young children, 
which can be carried about so that the child may be brought 
down into the garden. The symptoms of onset of spinal 
disease aro as follows (1) The child no longer cares to 
piay as it did, but mopes about by itself ; (2) it comes down- 
Btairs with groat care; (3) it is* constantly supporting its 
head with its hands, with its elbows on the table. These 
symptoms aro due to the fact that any suiklen jar to the 
spine causes pain. (4) Pain is often felt along tho course 
of the spinal nerves. Thus pain may be referred to the 
stomach or limbs, and ivustakea may thus arise ; stomach 
ache, or ” growing iiains,” may indicate disease of th© 
spine. Such symptoms demand prompt medical md. If 
iieglecteil, hunch back or cold ahsccas may develop, and 
the tuberculous disease may spread to other jtarts of the 
body anil prove fatal. 

SPIRITS, LOW, usually result from constipation f which 
see]. . . 

SPITTING BLOOD, though it always arouses suspicion 
of consumption, may be due to less serious causes. Heu(^ 
tho symptom need not cause unnecessary alarm, though it 
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should bo reported promptly to the family doctor. [For 
tareatment see First Ai^. 

SPLEEN, or MILT, is an abdominal organ, the function 
of which is to manufacture new blood and to remove the 
old blood. In malaria it is liable to undergo great enlarge- 
ment, forming the so-called ague-cake, 

SPLINT. See First Aid. 

SPORADIC cases of disease arc those which occur here 
and there from time to time, n term thus tlie oppnrite of 
epidemic, which denotes a large niiinh. r of cases occurring 
at the same time close togetht r. 

SPOTTED FEVER, or Eiudaiilo Cerebro-Spiniil 
Meningitis, is a di>.f‘a.se of y*aing persons, usually in 
isolated cases, but at times in epid- inie.s. The g^rm is 
found in the discharge from tlie nose oi patienl.s suflering 
from the disease, and soiled handlorcluefs are thus n possible 
source of infection. Horses, uhhdi s uflcr from a .similar 
fever, may possibly lx* sometimes the cause of the epidemic. 
A patient with spotted lever very rarely, if ever, infects 
other patients in the siime ward. The symjiorns resemble 
those of iiifliK'nza at the ons('t, ptis.«:ing on rapidly to 
delirium, d<‘afnes3, and p iinful spa un of tin* muscles of the 
back, which cause the h.^ad to be drawn b:icln,vards. The 
skin becomes tend r and hamiorrhage occurii.’!" here and 
there beneath it produces the jmrplc spots whieh give the 
disease its name. Poi>t mortun, tlie membrane-. lining the 
brain and spinal cord arc foinul acutely intle.mcd and 
contain tiu* germ. 

SPRAIN, «ee Fird Aid. 

SPRAY. Applications may ho m,\dc to tlie throat in the 
form of a spray, but they have the drawl,>;.ick of alw'oys 
feeling cold, even when the fluid used is nearly boiling. An 
ether or ethyl chloride spray is nio.st useful for freezing tlie 
skill before performing sonic minor operation, c.g. Ojiening 
an abscess. The pain is thus almost nboli.»hed, though 
•OHIO pain is felt afterwards when the shin thaws. 

SQUILL is a drug used to aid cough in the later stages of 
bronchitis. It should never be given until the cough loo.sens. 

SQUINT is present when both eyes do not look at the 
same point. The effect produced is “ sf’cing double.” 
When, however, the squint develops early in Life, the 
patient learns to look with one eye only, ignoring the 
squinting eye sc that by becoming blind in this cj’O he 
docs not see doul.de. In early life th»' development of tho 
slightest squint indicates tho need of suitable spectacles, 
which will cure the squint without the aid of an opei ation. 

If a slight squint is ignored, it will get worse, and a condition 
becomes established which only an operation can remedy. 
In later life the development of a squint is u.sually due to 
paralysis of one of the muscles that move the eye. This 
may bo only temporary, as in alcoholic intoxication, or 
more permanent, as in tumour on the bruin. Suitable 
medicine may relieve the condition, end, meanwhile, a 
shade must be worn over one eye, or a suitable prism eye- 
glass worn to prevent seeing double.” [Refer to Eye.] 
STAMMERING. See Speech. 

STARCH. See DiyestioUj Dusting PoinJcry Food. 
STARVATION. or the absence of food, usually proves 
fatal within twenty days if plenty of water is obtained. 
Absence of water kills within a very few day.s. The cause 
of death in starvation is usually a gradually deepening 
stupor, due mainly to a steady fall in the temperature of 
the body. The treatment should bo warmth, stimulants, 
and small quantities of easily digested nourishment. Pro- 
digested food, e.g. peptonised foods or somatoso are 
specially suitable. A largo meal after a prolonged fast may 
prove fatal. [Refer to Food^ Fasting.] 

STEEL WINE. See Iron. 

STETHOSCOPE is an instrument u.sod to listen to the 
sounds of the heart and the lungs. Tho one now msed 
consists of two tubes, one for each car, uniting below into 
a single tube, which is applied to tho chest. 

STIFF NECK is commonly due to a chill, but it may be 
a symptom of spinal disease. Ordinary stiff neck should 
be treated by rubbing in stimulating liniments, such as 
compound camphor liniment, and by wrapping op tho 
Deck in wool or flannel. If spinal disease is present, light 
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pressure applied to the top of the hood when tho patient 
is standing or sitting up causes pain in the nock. In 
ordinary stiff neck this is not so. [Refer to Wry Neck.] 

STIMULANTS are remedies which promote the activity 
of any organ. Those w'liich act on tho heart and the 
nervous system are the most important. They include 
warmth, hot food, tea, coffee, alcohol, stryclinine, ammonia, 
sal volatile, etc. [Refer to Alcohol^ Drugs.] 

STINGS. See Bites. 

STITCH is a sharp pain in the side. A stitch of only 
short duration may bo caused by running, specially soon 
after a meal. It may be prevented by training, and 
requiro.s no treatment. Persistent stitch, made worse by 
taking a breath, may bo duo to pleurisy or pneumonia 
[w’hich see]. 

STOMACH is situated in the upper part of tho abdomen 
on tho left side, partially jirotcctecl by the ribs. It is lined 
! by a mucous meinl)rane, whicli secretes a digestive juice, 
the ga.stric juice, and slime, or as it is technically called, 
mucus. The secretion of gastric juice is under f he inffuenoe 
of the nervous system, and is stimulated by the jircsenoc 
of food in the stomach. Hence indigestion may arise froin< 
disturbance of the nervous system, from the unsuitable 
nature of the food eaten. Indigestion, especially if due to 
the abuse of alcohol or tea, is prone to lead to chronic 
inflammation, or as it is termed, chronic gastritis, in w'hich 
imich mucus and but little gastric juice is produced, and 
(ho food not being digested turns sour. Gastritis requires 
rest ; tlio diet must bo altered. Diluted milk in small 
quantilics at a time should be taken ; a glass of liot water 
should be taken before meals, and two to four of the 
bismuth lozenges of tlio Phnnnacopaua should bo taken 
after each meal. If ncglci fcd, gastritis may lead on tc* 
ulcer of the stomach. An ulcer is a wound in the stomaeb, 
and is, necessarily, difficult to heal, ow'iiig to its being 
constantly irritated by tho gastiic juice and by food. It 
causes most severe pain in the pit of tho stomach in front 
or near llie angle of tho shoulder blade at tho back. This 
pain is usually felt twenty minutes after foi'd. Vomiting 
blood, if it occurs, is proof of the presence of an ulcer. It 
is most common in domestic servants. The treatment 
should be in medical hands. Tho stomach may becoino 
dilated, either as tlic result of clironic gastritis, or from 
constriction of the pylorus, that is its point of outkd into 
the intestine. A dilated stornacdi may retain food for 
several days, and then it may (inpty itself by vomiting 
eevcral quarts of fermeril ing food. This condition is treated 
by washing out the stomach daily, a proi.’cdurc not nearly 
so unpleasant as it sounds. The stomach is liable to 
cancer. This occurs chiefly in the middle-aged. It causet 
symptoms very similar to those of chronic indigestion or of 
dilated stomach. Much may be done to give relief in such 
eases. [Refer to Abdomeny Digestiony Indigestioriy Gastric 
Juice, Drugs.] 

STONE. See Bladdery Gall Stone, Kidney. 

STOOLS. See Motions. 

STOUTNESS. Sec Obesitij. 

STRANGULATION is due, partly, to tho suffocation 
induced by pressure on tho w’ind-pipe, and partly to tho 
interference with the circulation through the brain, due to 
pressure on the blood vessels of tho in^ck. Tho constricting 
cord should be removed, and artificial respiration, warmth, 
and stimulants at once enqdoycd. [Sec First Aid.] 
STRANGULATED HERNIA. Sec Rupture. 

STRAPPING. See Plaster. 

STRICTURE is a contraction of any natural passage 
or orifice. Thus wo may have stricture of the gullet duo 
to cancer, or to the pressure of an aneurism, or stricture 
of the pylorus, wdiich is tho passagt* from tho stomach to 
the intestuae, and so on. A stricture is usually caused by 
ulceration or cancer. 

STROKE. Sec Apojjlexy, Sunstroke. 

STRYCHNINE is the active ingredient in nux vomica. 
It is a powerful drug, much used as a nerve tonic, but of 
course only by medical prescription, as it is highly poisonoua 
except in minute doses. [Refer to Poisons.] 

STUPOR. See Coma, 
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STUTTERING. See SpewL 

STYE is a miniature abscess round the root of an eye- 
Iwh. It should be bathed with hot water till it bursts, and 
the general health should be toned up. 

STYPTICS are remedies which arrest bleeding. See 
First Aid. ^ 

SUCKLING. See Infant Feeding. 

SUDDEN DEATH may be duo to faity degeneration of 
the heart, disease of the valves at the l oot of the aorta, 
or to rupture of the heart ; to a clot becoming dis- 
lodged and obstructing some vital part of tiio circu- 
lation ; to the rupture of a blood vessel in the brain, 
lungs, or abdomen; to rur)ture of the bladder or 
other abdominal viseus ; to shock due cither to great 
mental emotion, to severe pain, (tr to the sudden 
application of cold to the stomach, na ill eating a largo 
quantity of ice cream, or drinking copiously of iced water 
on a hot tlay ; to food or other material becoming lodged 
in the wind- pipe ; to spasm of the vocal cords, as in croup. 
Sudden death is very rare during an epileptic fit, an attack 
of asthma, a fainting fit, or the various forms of heart 
disease not mentionediMLbove. 

SUDORIFICS are rcmedi<^s to promote sweating. The 
term diaphoretics is more often iniv;d, wliicli sec. 

SUFFOCATION is obstruction to respiration caused by 
any means except the application of pressure to the neck. 
When the latU'r mode of obstruct ion occurs, the term 
^‘strangulation” is used. Suffocation is a coinuiou cause 
of death amongst the infants of the poor, owhig to the 
practice of parents and infant sharing the same b(sl. This 
•is illegal in Germany. Tiu* effect of the ]>raft.iee is to 
'•xposo the infant to being suffoi'ated by tin* pm cuts, wlio, 
turning in their sleep, may lie on tlx'ir child. Many of 
’these cases aro deliberate murder. [Tor treatment see 
.First Aid.] 

SUGAR. See Food. 

SUICIDE. It has been said ^ith no little truth that no 
•man ever committed suicide directly aft< r a full m^-al. a 
eound night’s sleep, or a free action of tliO howels. In the 
treatment of the M'ould-bc-.suicido these three points 
flhould receive vspccial attention. 

SULPHATE OF SODA. Sec (UanheFs Saifs. 

SULPHUR, or brimstone, taken internally i? a mild 
laxative, the dose of flowers of sulphur luing twenty to 
sixty grains ; of confection of sulplun one to two teaapoon- 
fuls ; and of suljjhur lozenges, one to six. In the form of 
aulphu” ointment it is a useful remedy for ringw’orm, 
flcabics, and other parasitic affections of (lie skin, (hough 
it is wise to dilute it with an eijiml quantity of /inc oint- 
ment, well mixed with it, as sulphur is very irritating to 
Borne skins. 


SUNSTROKE exists in two forms : (1) Heat Exhaustion, 
(2) Thermic Fever. Heat exhaustion may result from 
exposilre to heat of any kind. The symptoms are collapse 
pallor, sweating, rapid feeble pulse, hurried breathing, and 
Bubnormal tempci-aturo. Death may oceur from heart 
failure, though complet-o recovery is the rule. I'ho treat 
merU should be plenty of fresh air and stimulants. Thkr 
mo FEVKK rarely occurs except from exposure to the clireci 
rays of tho sun. Fatigue, tight clothing, and alcoho 
increase tho tendency to it. Tho symptoms are loss o 
consciousness, whicli may become verv deep. This loss o 
consciousness may bo the first symptom, the victim fallini 
AS thougl) struck down, but usually dizziness and nausci 
TOOur for a short time previously ; the face is flushed, jus 
the opposite to the pallor of heat exhaustion; the temper 
•ture rises an<i may reach 11 0^^ F. Tho case inav sooi 
terminate m death, or recovery may oimir, tho onset o 
which 18 indicated by a return of consciousness and a fal 
ot the temperature. The after cfTeots may inoludc impair 
ment of memory and intolcranco of even the ordinan 
summer heat. Tho treatmerU should be the loosening of ai 
gnt olothmg and tho application of cold to tho whoh 
' n ** applied by 8])onging (’very few minutoi 

or bettor by the application of ico. A 
ponge bag full of ico should be secured to tho head. 


SUPPOSITORY IS a cono-shaped solid preparation con- 
taining food or drugs for introduction into the lower bowel. 
They are usually prepared of cacao butter, beeswax, or 
gelatine, in order that they may molt at the temj^oraturo 
of the body. As a rule their action is k'ss certain than 
that of onemata. 

SUPPURATION, or the formation of matter, occurs 
when a pimple comes to a head, or when an abscess forms. 

^ [See Ahacess, Inflammation.] 

SUPRARENAL BODIES are two small glands, one of 
which rests on the upper end of each kidney, hence their 
name. When diseased, Addison’s disease results, the chief 
feature of which is great debility, both of the muscular and 
the circulatory systems. The function of the suprarenals 
was not demonstratod till D'95, when Schafer and 
Oliver obtained an extract from them which they proved 
had the pow'cr of stimulating muscular action, especially 
the muscmlar coat of the blood-vessels. This fact, coupled 
with the symptoms of Addison’s disease, point to thoir 
function being tho secrotior of a material, which tlu'V add 
to the blood passing through them, and which improves the 
tone of all tlic muscles in the body. The extract known as 
“suprarenal extract,” or adrenalin ^ is now widely usf d by 
the medical prof(?ssion to chc^ck haiinorrhage, for when 
ajjplied to a bleeding surface it closes the mouths of tha 
cut vessels, by stimulating their muscular coats to con- 
tract. 

SURGEON. See Doctor. 

SUSPENDED ANIMATION. See Drowning in the 
article, on First Aid, 

‘’‘UTURE is a stitch. Horse luiir, catgut, silkworm gut, 
silk, and silver wire are u-td in surgery. In anatomy tho 
term dciu-i-x^ the lino of jun* ^ion of two bones of the skull. 

SWALLOWING is an act efi'ecttxl by the muscular action 
of the throat and gullet. The food doCvS not fall down into 
the stomach, it is forced down. H(‘uco an animal grazing 
is able to swallow without raising the head. Difficulty in 
swallowing may be duo to hysteria, to stricture of the gullet 
from cancer, or to ])ressure on it by aneurism or other 
tumour within the chest. 

[ SWEAT is alvays bcdiig poured oui from the pores of the 
skin. As a rule, it dries as fast as it appear.'^, and so we aro 
unconscious of it. Perspiration of this kind has been called 
“ insen.sible perspiration,” as oppo^^cd to “ sensible per- 
spiration,” or sweating that is sufficient to be visible. 
Kormally, perspiration is only sufficient to he vir^il!le when 
the body is heated. The sweat in dryinc chiils the i/ody 
and thus checks tho rise of temperature that would other- 
wise occur. Sweat is composed mainly of water, but it 
contains some waste products and fatty 'matter that readily 
turn sour. When the kidneys aro out of order or over- 
worked, the waste products are discharged in the sweat 
to an increased extent. Absence of the sweat glamhs is 
mot with in some people from bittb. Such pt;oplo find 
a hot room unbearable, and are unfit for life in the tropics. 
Wide variations occur in different individuals, co;nputil)lo 
with health, in tho amount of sweat dis:‘bArt:cd under 
similar conditions; but in diabetes and nuiny Uvers iho 
amount is insufficient. More common is exciissivh 
PLispiRATiON. \Ve are all liable to broi^k into a cold 
sweat und(w the influence of strong emotion, but cp.ses are 
common in which abnormal sweating of the hand!*, feet, 
and other parts of the bcnly occur, i^uch ca.'scrs ranee in 
severity from a clammy, moist hand to conditions in vhich 
the sweat pours off, making tho. skin sodden, and rendering 
work of various kinds almost impo‘<sib!e. Addul to this 
annoyance is the difficulty of prcvcMitine the sweat turriing 
soiir and becoming offensive. The trritmcjit sliould be 
strict attention to cleanliness, tho use inside tlie soi ks of 
a dusting powder, e.g., boric acid or borax, or these mixed 
with zinc oxide, and improvement of the general health. 
As a rule the fingers are bluish and cold, which points to 
a sluggish circulation. In such cast's fre.sh air, fovxl, 
exercise, tonics, and cold b.iths should bo tried. In others 
the nerves aro overwrought, and a lioliday with more sleep 
is roquiaite. Special mediciaes for checking sw'oating OTf 
available, but of these the only one for domeetio use is a 
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lore! teaspoonful of sulphur in milk twice a day. If this 
purges too much, it must be taken less often. It is often 
very effoctivc. In stout people sweating at the folds of 
the armpit is often troublesome. This may be chocked for 
some hours by applying a spongo wrung out of very hot 
water for some minutes and afterwords bathing the part 
with eau de Cologne. In rickets and consumption sweating 
is common during sleep. [Refer to Rickds, Conaumvtiont 
Drugs^ Skin.] 

SWEETBREAD. The nock sweetbread of the butcher is 
the thymus gland. The belly sweetbread is the pancreas, 
* digestive gland that pours its secretion, the pancreatic 
Juice, into the small intcsl ine. Pancreas of the sheep or calf 
is well suited to invalid dietary. 

SWEETMEAT. See Confeciionery. 

SWELLING may be due to dropsy, to inflaromatiou, or 
to a growth. 

SWISS MILK. See Infant Feeding, 

SWOON. Sec Fainting. 

SYNCOPE. See Fainting. 

SYNOVIAL FLUID is the lubricating fluid poured into 
the interior of joints by the synovial membrane, which lines 

them. 

SYNOVITIS is inflammation of the membrane lining 
a joint. The disease maj^ be acute or chronic, and due to 
one of many causes, injury being tlic most common. Tlio 
knee is the joint most often aflected. The inflamed joint 
requires r<*sl. 

SYRINGE. See Ear. 

SYRUP is a saturated solution of sugar in water. Hence 
in cold w’oather the sugar is apt to crystallise out, ar»d in 
the hot wcaf h<T to fovuient. S3.tuj)s kcoj) be.st when rn.ado 
from refined sugar, and kept in an even temperature in 
wcJl-stoppered bottles. The Pliarmaeopoeia contains 
twenty-two sjTups made by adding clifTcrent drugs to the 
simple syruj) just mentioned. They are speci.ally useful 
for .administration to children. 

"rhe. syrup of the iodide of iron or of the pliosphntcof iron 
and ha.ston's syrup arc useful tonics ; syrup of orancr#'. of 
pini’er, of lemon and of Vin.'iniaii prune are ustnl as flavour- 
ing agents; sjTup of glucose is used for pil! making; syrup 
of red popi^Ics and syrii{) of roses are ur-cd for colouring 
medicine u pleasant red ; syrup of squills and syrup of 
toll! are used to loosen a hard dry cout,’h ; syrup of rhubarb 
find of senna are aperients. Tlic dose of tlie above syrups 
is one tcaspoonful for an adult. 

Golden syrup is a useful article of nursery diet. Quack 
medicines sold as soothing syrups to quieUm the baby arc 
to be avoided; .some of them contain opium, and arc re- 
sponsible, according to high authorities, for many deaths 
annually. [.Se»’ Opium.] 

TABES, literally, a consum]dion — is a term used to 
denote one of two diseases, viz., tabes dorsalis, or locomotor 
ataxy; and tabes me.scnttTica, or coiummption of tbo bowels. 
[See Loernuotor Ataxy, Tubd’culosia]. 

TAMARIND WATER is a refre.shing beverage that may 
be given in any case of fever. It may be prepared thus ; — 
Tv.'o ounces of dried tamcrindri are obtained from the 
^ocor and arc boiled in three jjints of water for an hour ; 
the mixture is then strained and served when quite cold. 

^ TANNIN, or tannic acid, is an organic acid that is wddcly 
distributed in the vegetable kingdom. It has tlie penver 
of coagulating albumin. Oak-bark owes its value to the 
tanner for the tannin it contains. The PharmjK-.opoeia con- 
tains oak-galls, logwood, kino, catechu amongst others 
which owe thoir value to the jucsence of tannin. Tannin 
is an astringent; by congulating the albumin with which 1 
It comes in contact, it cheeks bleeding and diarrlia-a. 
Clean linen rags dipped in a strong solution of tannin 
freshly prepared may be applied to abrasions to cheek 
iiKmorrhage. Its internal administration is best in nsedical 
hands, as there are many other drugs that check diarrheea 
which upset the stomach less. Tea which bos been infuficd 
for longer than three minutes beomes rich in tannin and 
is a frequent cause of indigestion. This risk may be avoided 
by pouring the tea into an empty teapot at theend of three 
minutes ; the tea may then stand under a cosy for any length 
of time without harm. Tea is not a wise beverage to take 
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with a meat meal, as any tannin present turns the ineat 
eaten to a leather-like substance. Tannio acid glyofirine 
and tannio acid lozenges are useful for relaxed throats. 
Port wine is used as a gargle for the same reason, as all 
red wines contain tannin. Hence white wine is better 
than red in dyspeptic conditions or if there is a tendency 
to constipation. Tannin is an antidote to many poisons. 
[See HoiVms]. 

TAPE-WORM. See iron/w. 

TAR is now rarely used internally, but as an ingredient 
in various ointments it is valuable for all chronio and 
scaly conditions of the skin. The tar ointment of the 
Pharmacopaua is rather hard and strong and may be diluted 
to advantage with almond oil in equal parts. Still more 
useful is the preparation known as Liquor picia earbonis, 
or Solution of Coal Tar, in the proportion of half a drachm 
to an ounce of vaseline. A proprietary preparation known 
as Liquor carbnnis deiergena has a very similar action. 
From coal tar creolin, another proprietary preparation, has 
been prepared, and is now sold by the origim;! makers under 
the name Cyllin. This body is an antiseptic, but its chief 
value is its use in baths or lotions for allaying itching. For 
a bath, half a tcaspoonful to ten i^allons should bo used. 
For a lotion, a teaspoonful to a pint may bo used. 

TARTAR forms on the teeth a rough surf.ace to whifh 
the germs of decay readily adhere. Heneo the tooth- 
brush should be in regular use. [See Teeth, Care of.] 

TARTAR EMETIC is a tart rate of antimony. It i» 
contained in antimony wine. [See Antimony.] 

TARTARIC ACID. Sec Pnfa.'ih and Soda. 

TASTE is due partly to the tongue, partly to the nose. 
Hence a cold in tlie nose deprives us of much of our sense 
of taste, though the perception of sweet, acid, salt and 
bitter remains, for tliese are due to the tongue alone- 
Holding the nose is tfius useful when taking nauseous 
medicine ; and a pimdi of salt or slice of h*mon on tlie tongus 
ju.st before tlic dose is taken may disguise the taste also. 
The palate does not play as largo a part in taste as is com- 
monly thought. A body must be in solution to be tasted, 
hence tlie use of pi' is and powders. A bad taste in the* 
mouth between meals is usually due to constipation and 
indigestion. Loss of taste may be induced by heavy 
smoking. 

TEA is a useful stimulant, which is due partly to the hot 
water and partly to the cafleine it contains. Tea infused 
longer than three minutes takes up tannin, which causes 
indigestion. Tea should, therefore, be poured oil the leaves 
into an tJinply teajjot if it has to be kept warm for any 
length of time. Piaamon-tva is nil attcmjit to remove the 
tannin hy the addition of plasinon, a preparation of milk. 
The u.^e of milk with tea mmst net in much the same way 
and is de‘<irable, tliough not easrntial, if the tea is properly 
made and poured out at once. For migraine, hot stroug 
tea without sugar, slowly sipped, is a useful remedy. 

TEARS are Bocreted by a gland situated on thq outer 
side of the eye. The tears arc smeared over the surface of 
the eye by the eye-lids, and the eye is thus cleansed. The 
tciirs then escape through two pores in the eye-lids at the 
inner corner of the eye, and pass down the lachrymal duct 
into the nose. If the duct is bloc'ked tears overflow con- 
tinually, a condition the surgeon can remedy. 

TEETH are made of a bony material, tlie dentine, and 
covered by a modified skin w liich bos been so impregnated 
with lime salts as to form a protective shell of extreme 
hardness known as enamel. Tlie teeth receive nerves and 
blood-vessels, which break up into minute branches in a 
cavity in the centre of the tooth, called the pulp cavity, 
corresponding to the marrow cavity of other nones. The 
pulp cavity is highly ecn.Hitive, whilst the other parts of 
the tooth are not ; hcnce3 has arisen tho popular custom 
of calling the pulp cavity the nerve of the tooth. The roots 
of a tooth ore the fangs ; the part of the tooth above the 
gum is tho crown ; the junction of these is the neck of the 
tooth. 

The firat act, or milk teeth, consist of twenty. In health* 
the first teeth cut are tho central lower front ones ; these 
are cut at tho sixth month. At twelve months there should 
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be twelve teeth, at twenty months twenty teeth. The 
child is ready for farinaceous food when the teeth begin to 
bo out, and is ready for meat when the doablo teeth arc 
cut, about the eighieenth month. The second set, or perma- 
nent teeth, have three large dou)>lo tooth or molara, m each 
lialf jaw in addition to those that replace the twenty milk 
teeth. Hence there are thirty*two permanent teeth. 
They begin to be cut at the sixth j'oar. The first to ap];>oar 
is the first molar or large double tooth. This does not 
displace a milk tooth but comes up behind it. It gent rally 
begins to decay very soon, and is often neglected because 
it is mistaken for a first tooth, no first tooth having been 
shed when it appeared. The l.Vot, t<v.‘th cut arc the third 
molars or wisdom teeth, usually at the twenty-fifth year, 
but often they fail to cut the gum either entirely or partially. 

TEETH, CARE OP. The permanent teeth develop at 
the roots of the first set during the first year of life, before 
the first set have cut the gum. 'J’ho health of the infant at 
this time has an important effect on the subsequent welfare 
of the teeth. Later in life, also, attention to the general 
health tends to preserve the teeth ; whilst the care of the 
teeth will amply be repaid by their effect on the general 
health. The mouth ^nd t(?eth must bo kept cle.an. They 
should bo cleaned at night as well as in the morning by the 
thorough U30 of a tooth-brush with sonic tooth powder. 
The tooth powder should be antisrptic and not too hard ; 
Calvert’s Carbolic tooth powder is a gooil ex vinpl*'. Soap 
and water and salt and water arc also recommended ; 
precipitated chalk is good, but cMinphorated chalk and 
other preparations of camphor .nro bml, bc'^au/ie they ivhitcn 
the teeth at the expense of making the enamel crack. xMl 
acid mouth washes are bad ; and all inedu iucs that damage 
the teeth, like iron, should be taken in piii form orthroi:gh 
a quill. Tooth picks should be of quill or wood, not metal. 
During suckling, phosphates should bo tak'^n as nicdieiiie 
to make up for those lost in the, milk, otherwise the teeth 
suffer for want of tliis ingredient. Tim (lefiti.‘<t, should 
examine the mouth periodically and stop all teeth that 
require attention. I’lates of artificial teeth should not be 
worn over stumps. Tho above remarks apply just as much 
to tho first set as the second sot. The child should be I .aught 
to use a tooth brush, and periodical visits to tho dentist 
should be begun long before the second teeth appear. By 
this means much of the toothache, indigcstioni and tuber- 
culous glands in the neck, so common in childhood— (^an 
be prevented, and the maximum growth secured. fSeo 
Tootfuzche]. 


TEIiilFERATirRE of tho skin in different parts of the 
body varies widely, but tho temperature of tho deeper 
organs remains remarkably constant. This constancy 
maintained by tho nervous system w'hieh regulates the 
process of heat formation and of heat loss. A rise of 
temperature is generally due to less heat being lost and 
not, as one would expect, to .an increase in the amount of 
heat«produccd. A reduction both in the quantify of blood 
supplied to tho skin and in the amount of perspi-'af ion, 
^eck the loss of heat and thus cause a rise of temperature. 
Tho normal temperature of the mouth or armpit is, on the 
average, 98*6° F. In the rectum it is h.^lf a degree higher 
There is a d.aily variation of temperature ; it is lowest ir 
morning, highest in the evening ; it ranges betw'een 
97-5 P. and 99*5° F. These variations of temperature 
are often mistaken for sign.? of illness. In illness the dnih 
variation IS usually greater, and i<i present even in high 
fever. Illness more often sends the temperature up thar 
down. In nervous people and children, trilling causes 
disturbance or emotion, send it up much more 
readily than in tho average man. Inflammation causes 
it U so intense that the patient 
Ibii? ^ith a temperature 

18 at or below normal The infectious fevers, with r.irc 
temperature; diphtheria ia 
^ temperature more often than 

y ® infwtious disease. A teniperaturo above 105® 
w dangerous to life and requires active 

treatment. [Seo Baths, CoUap.^el 
To take the temperature requires care. A clinical ther- 


mometer is required ; the mercury must bo shaken down 
till it is well below 98® F. before the tempcratiu’o is taken. 
Tho thermometer should be left in position rather longer 
than tho time it is supposed to require ; a quarter minute 
thermometer should be left half a minute, and a three 
minute one five minutes. If the temperature is taken in 
the armpit, the skin must first bo dried, and after the 
thenuometer has been placed undfT tho arm, the elbow 
should bo drawn well across the chcnt and kept there. 
If tho teraj»eratnro is taken in the month, the thermometer 
must be placed under the tongue and be hold by the lij's, 
BO that no air can pass to and fro through the mouth. In 
children it is unwu'se to take the temperature in the moutl» ; 
the groin is ivith them the most convenient, the thigh being 
bent well up on to the abdomen. The most accurate 
results are obtained in the rectum, and in most sanatoria 
for consumptives the temperature is tnken in this way. 
After the temperature has been taken it should be written 
dow-n at onco and tho thermometer should then bo washed 
in cold water and placed in a disinfectant for a few minutes. 
Malingerers rub tho thermometer between the blankets 
or expose it to tho fire ; boys in boarditjg-sehools and 
hysterical w^onien also are apt to dc this if not watched. 
'tender feet. .See Feet, Care of. 

TENDON, or leader, is the string by which a muscle » 
connected to the bono, on which it pulls. Thus the musclea 
of the forearm move the fingers by reason of their attach- 
ment by tendons to the bones of the fingers. Most tendons 
are surrounded by synovial sheaths that secrete a lubricat- 
ing fluid ; rupture of a tendon in the leg is the cause of 
Cricketer's leg. 

TERTIAN FEVER is a form of 

TETANUS is Lock-Jaic [which s.7e]. 

THERAPEUTICS is the- S'-ionco which treats of the use 
of drugs in the cure of diHea^'Cs. Pharmacology, on the 
olhcr hand, is the scicncci whirh treats of the action of 
drugs on the variou.i organs of the body when administered 
during luMltli. 

THERMOldETER. See Tanperature. 

THIRST occurs whoneve, much fluid is lost from the 
system, hence profuse sweding, vomiting, diarrhoea, 
haunorrhage, o.nd frequent passage of water, as in diabetes, 
all cause thirst. In febrile conditions water is always 
craved for and should be freely given. In indigestion 
a dry mouth with thirst is common, llclief is best given 
by gargling, sipping hot water, or sucking a slice of lemon, 
as copious drafts of fiuid will make the 6y»>ptoaia worse. 
When fluid cannot be given by the mouth' or when it is at 
onco vomited, thirst is lelievod by an enema of a pint ol 
water containing a teaspoonful of salt, which should be 
given tv,ic3 daily at blood heat. 

THORAX is the Chest [which seel. 

THREAD WORMS. See Worms. 

THROAT. Sec Sort” Throat. 

THRUSH is an affection of the mouth due to the growth 
of a parasitic yeast which forms white pab hea on the gum?, 
cheeks and throat. Tho yeast may excite considerable 
inflammation of the mouth, though usually it does not do so. 
The condition is most common in hand- fed infants, cause^l 
bv dirty bottles, by dummy teats, and gcn^'ral bad manage- 
ment. Such infante usually have diarrluv‘a and sore 
buttock?, which the moUiers explain awav by saying it is 
the thrush going through the baby. Reallv'it is anotlier 
result of the boa management which caused the thrush in 
the mouth. Tho freatewrnt should be an improvement in 
the general management of the baby, and the application 
to tho white patches of a mild antiseptic ; honey aiul borax 
is the popular remedy and is good, though vreVv ommend 
glyociine of boric acid applied gently with a camel’s hair 
brush or swab of clean wool Thrush occurs in the adult 
ill the course of wasting illno.ssos, and also from wearing 
plates of false teeth over festering stuuqts, as is so commonly 
done by domestic serv.’uds at the prc‘U'r;t day. In such 
oases tlic servant usually gets scut to a fever hospital as a 
case of alleged diphtheria. 

THYROID is a gkitid s-fuated around tho wiovl pipe in 
tho lower pare of tho neck. It sccretos a fluid wiUcli i» 
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absorbed by the blood and regulates the nutrition of tlio 
body. When enlarged, the thyroid forms a tumor known 
as goitre. 

XIC-DOULOUREUX. See Neuralgia. 

TI6HT-LAC1N0 is now well recognised as injurioiia. 
By this malpractice the lower ribs are forced inw ards, and 
the liver and spleen, w hich these riba cover, are compressed 
and their functions embarrassed ; moreover the colon is 
included in the area of pressure, and dyspepsia, constipation 
and appendicitis thus invited ; whilst the imjiortant 
organs of the chest, viz., the heart and the lungs, are forced 
upwards and their action impeded. The effect on the 
general health likely to result from interference with so 
many vital organs can bo readily imagined. 

TINCTURES are solutions of the active ingredients of 
drugs in rectified spirit. The Pharmacopoeia contains 
over 60. They are much stronger than infusions, the dose 
being either 6-16 drops or a half to one drachm, according 
to the drug. 

TOAST WATER may bo used freely in febrile conditions. 

It is prepared by placing two slices of bread, well 
toasted, in a jug ai/d pouring on a pint of boiling w atrr. 
The wliole is allowed to stand till cold, and the touvt 
water is then poured gently off. 

TOBACCO. See Smoking. 

TOE. See Bunion^ Corn^ Ingrowing toe-nail. 

TONGUE is liable to a great number of disorders. The 
little band of raucous membrane that passes from the floor 
of the mouth to the undcr-surface of the tongue may be too 
tight from birth. The condition is termed tonguc-fie, and 
is easily remedied by a srjip of the doctor’s scissors. It is 
not present as often as the anxious mother imagines. The 
tongue becomes roofed in many affections, e.g., imligcstion, 
liver disorder, constipation, toothache, tonsillitis, gout, rlieu- 
matio fever and the infectious fevers. It is usually a bad 
sign when in the course of a severe illness a tongue, previously 
coated with wltite fur becomes dry and brown. A tongue 
that is coated and clammy on waking every morning 
usually indicates gastric disorder, often from the use of 
spirits before going to bed. Dryness of the tongue on 
waking in people otherwise healthy may be due to sleeping 
with tlic moutii open. .4 ftahhy tongue^ dinted at the margin 
by the teeth, suggests debility with dilated stomach. 
Soreness of the tongiuj may be due to tobacco smoking, 
spirit drinking, or the friction of a broken curioun tooth. 
Such a condition should never be i^moied ; if neglected, 
cancer of the tongue may possibly develop. Tre?nor of the 
tongue when it is put out is common in debility, especially 
when due to alcoholism. Difficidty in 'putting oni the tongue 
is common in St. Vitus’s Dance, and in certain diseases of 
the nervous system. 

For cleansing the mouth and tongue, the u?c of an 
aerated water, e.g., soda water, is valualilo. It m,iy bo 
used as a gargle, or a swab of w’ool wound round a glass 
rod or stick, may be dii)pcd in soda water and u^ed to 
wipe the mouth with. The use ot glycerine of borax one 
drachm, tincture of raynh twenty minims and water one 
fluid ounce, is also a most useful mouth wash, both for 
cleansing the mouth and for stimulating a sore tongue to 
heal. Honey and borax is also good. Such remedies must 
not be used as a substitute for treatment directed to 
remove the cause of the unhealthy state of the tongue. The 
abuse of tobacco or alcohol, the presence of carious teeth, 
constipation, etc., must receive the attention tliey 
deserve. 

TONIC is a remedy for debility of either the body as a 
whole or of any one organ. Thus we can have general 
tonics, e.g., fresh air, or a ga.stric tonic, e.g., gentian, a 
nerve tonic, e.g., arsenic and so on. A tonic differs from 
a stimulant ; the former promotes the recovery of the nor- 
mal strength, the latter whips up a flagging organ and 
makes it work well for the time at the cost of greater weak- 
ness afterwards. The best tonics are not drugs, but frtjsh 
air, sunlight, cold baths, exercise, sleep, regularity of the 
bowels, and suitable food. The much- vaunted port wdno 
is, be it noted, not included among the best tonics. There 
is a great deal of unnecessary quinine and iron and otlier 
material consumed at the present time in an attempt to 
ubstitute drugs for regular habits; an attempt which 
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fails in the long run. A free purge, a good sweat, and some 
form of regular and healthy exercise in the open air is 
usually the treatment required by those who resort to 
Ionics. [See Debility t Drtigs,] 

TONSILLITIS is inflammation of the tonsil. [See Sort 
Throat.} 

TONSILS are rounded bodies situated one on each side 
at (he entrance to the throat. Their function is not 
certainly knowm, but they probably aid in protecting ti)e 
body from infection. Tonsilliti.s, or inflammation of the 
tonsils, is a common complaint described under >Sorc 'Throat, 
Chronic enlargement of the tonsils is common in children, 
and often requires surgical aid. 

TOOTH* ACHE should, as far as possible, bo pn‘ vented 
by following the advice given under “ Care of the Teeth.” 
When present, it should be treated in tlio following way. 
An aperient should be taken, the face kept w\‘trm by cotton 
wool or bran poultices, and a spoon diet alone used. If 
this does not procure relief, a minute piece of cotton wool 
soaked in pure (‘arholic may be inserted into t he cavity of 
the tooth, and then covered with a secoml smnli piece of 
wool so.iked in I'Viar's balsiiin. I'liis juust b(5 inserted 
lightly, and must be smnller than one wonki judge, because 
the tongue exaggerates the size of a cavity. 

The pain of tooth-ache is often referred to the wrong 
tooth. This is due to the fact that the s.mie lUTve supjdies 
by one branch part of the ear, by another part of tht^ socket 
of the eye, by a tliird bmncli the teeth of the upper jaw', 
and by u fourth those of the hnver jaw. It is a law in the 
phyi^iology of nerves tliat irrilation at any })Mrt of a nei\o 
may be felt in tin* nrea supplied l\v any of its braiy’hes. 
Hence, not only may inoth-uehc he lelL iji the wroiig tcu'th, 
but ear-aehc may be due to a wicilom toidh or n.c'uralgia 
of t)ie eye to n dec ayed louth. Should pain be suftif lent to 
prevent sleep, it is much wiser, if tlic above measures fail, 
to secure relief promjitly by consulliug a dentist. 

TOURNIQUET is an appliance for checking liannorrhage. 
[See llmmnrrhage under First Aid.] 

TOXICOLOGY is tlte ^‘cie^ict^ of poisons — their effects, 
antidotes, and detection within the body or in su:qiected 
foo'l. 

TRACHEA is the w’ind-pi]U'. 

TRACHEOTOMY Is the operation in which the witul-yiij>e 
or trachea is opened. Tlte wind-pipe h'uijig lu en ojx ned, 
a tube made for the purpose is inst-ited ami thr<,)ugh this 
th'' patient bia'uthes. 'i'iic. operation is required wla-never 
olntnietion in the upper air passages is sufficient to prevent 
Hatisfactory re.spirution, a condition neist r*i‘»n met with 
in the diphtheria of infaney. [See Dipluhtria], 

TRADES. iSee Death- Dnt>', Dangerous 'Trades. 

TRAINING is good for tho healthy youth. Before 
beginning a course of strict training, a mediiral examination 
is requi.site. The training should be gradual. Th« 
muscular w’ork pcrformi d at first should be well within th« 
powers of the future, filblete. The point to aim at is not 
to strengthen the must les ho mueh a.s to strengthen tho 
heart. Most peojilo have muscular power out of propor- 
tion to th*'ir bfart. Hence, when exerting their niuselea 
to the full, they put a strain on the lieart w'hich is unequal 
to it and dilated heart results, a condition that may require 
a long time of enforced re.^’t to remedy. ** Hood wind ” 
means a heart equal to the strain throwm on it; “short 
wind” a heart that i.s not equal to it. Hence tho great 
aim of the wdso trainer is “ to lengthen the wind.” All 
causes tliat embarrass the heart must be avoided, specially 
during exertion, e.g., tight clotliing, a full stomach or a 
stomach distended by llatidonce, a cold on tlie chest, 
shallow breatiiing, or muscular effort wdth the breath held. 
Elaborate sy.stc'ins of dietary are obsolete. All that i.s 
really required is a dit;t easy to digest, so as to prevent 
flatulenco mal eoiisit jpation, fattening articles of dietary 
being cut down though not excluded. Tea, tobacco, and 
alcohol, “ tho three domestic poisonH,” must be excluded 
or strictly limited, chii fly for the Hake of the heart. Tho 
skin should receive extra care, as much work is thrown on 
the swtrat gl finds. The limitation of the amount of water 
consumed is often uunecosBarily severe, though fluid should 
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certainly not bo taken between meals. Harm often results 
from the commiKsion of a series of dietetic and other 
indiscretions directly the training is over. 

TRANCE. See Catnlepstj. 

TRANSFUSION is the name of tlic operation by which 
blood was traiisfcrrod from the arm (*f a healthy 
individual to that of a patient. This operation is now 
hardly ever performed, for it litis been found by experience 
that tho injection of water at blood heat, containing a 
teaspoonful of salt to the jiint, acts just as well. The term 
is now used to indicate the latter <i}>era{ion. Transfusion is 
often res’orti'd to during an operation if the patient is in 
a state ot collapse. The nearest approach to it obtainable 
by (ho layman, is to give th<.’ same .,ait and hot water in (ho 
forjii oi an eiumia. Froin one to two pints n»!iy be given 
after a severe heemorrhage, or is any condition of collapse, 
the warm fluid thus given bc'ing soon absorbed into tho 
circulation. 

TRAPS are (b'viccs to prevent tho escape of sewer gas 
from the drain into the house. Many cf the older traps 
had the drawback that they allowed filth to aecmmilatc in 
tliem. Such traps as tho IV.ll Trap have b^*en discarded 
oti this account. AJLJ or S shaj'fd trap is tlic one now 
childly used. IJy I'.aving tlio diain pijie of this fhepe, 
whenever the drain is llasluil some water is retained in the 
bent part or trap, which llvn prevents the pa^«sago of gas 
through this yiortion of the pipe. Sui'h a trap is liable to 
certain drawbacks: — 

1. When two closets one ahu.c tho other di-chir:^e 
into Ihn -urae -(’.il pipe, flu .liine: Ih" luv.er e may -u. k 
the water out of tiu* trail of ihc upper one. Thi ■ is avoid* ■! 

Ly pattiia; the jiijm Ix'tween the tra]) and the soil pijie 
in eomrnuuical-ion with the oiit-itle air in’ iiaan' oi a 
KUiall \eritilating pipe Kriowu as the anti-sji.hi.-naye pipe. 

If Die .-ewii ' are tiut. u<‘ll vei.' ilatei), .“cv.cr ea- will 
collect in tlii'in until it is undfriuf;. iiM't when 

it will force the W’ater out of ilie trap a. si t aipo into the 
ho'i.so. 

S. If the trap is not flushed reynlarly tho tvatcr it 
contains will dry up aici tl.us un-'cal liie trap. 

•1. hvery trap iii!”od'jced into a urninago eysteru 
impedes th" flow of tiso •*.uva::e. 

Tnip.s ulumld be placed inuiualiat fly umler the pan of the 
water-closet, and at the point of «-ntran<’e of tho soil pino 
into the mtiiii tlrain. 'Ih'iv slioull be no Imp ]*etv.-e*n 
these Inyo points. 'L'mpi shonl I also Im- placed i»uinedi:»tc\v 
beneath tiie gratiiig of all -■inh'<, I'a.-uns an<l baths, in rpito 
of the f.iet tlnif thc-.c pip' s di -harge over a gclly without 
any direct eonrirclion with tlc' soil pip'. Hy fl'.is me, •ins 
bad O'lcursdue to the m'eumiilnt inn ol i-iih nlihin <h<- pipc.s 
is c.xeluded, and any sewer gas from the gully, ^^hieh may 
be sucked into the >Ya;do piim by rej-iani el ilic v, .iiinth oi the 
house, is excluded al-o. 

TRAUMA means an iiijury. | 

TREACLE soothes a sore throat and is sliyhtlv laxative 
TREMOR or TREMBLING is common in emotional 
states^ in nei-vous d* bility, in okl age, in poi.soiiing by 
merenry or aieoliol or tobacco, in exophih.ilmic goitre, ami 
corta,in diseases of the nervoms sy.stciu, c.g., the rhaking 
pabsy. In ino.st eaM-s (he hnnd.s sulTer ino\t and the tremor 
18 mo.st noticeable during the performnu -e of any act with 
the. hands, tlioiigli in tli - la.-, t -mentioned di.-'ase the trenur 
18 cliecke*! by movement and oeeurs dining re.st. Tionior 
in all ease.s cea.se.s during sleep. Tim treatment is tho 
removal of tho can.'.o, and wlnn this i.s imim.ssihle, ,somo 
improvenient may be obtained by a quiet, regular life with 
freedom from worry or excitement. 

TRICHINIASIS 18 a disease due to the invasion of the 
body by worms belonging to the species known a.s 7Vj>7./nt» 
epiralis. Tho symptoms re.smiible lliose (d typlK.id fever. 
The w'orms gain entrance to the body in (he n’leat obtained 
from infected pigs. ‘The di.sca.se is most common in 
Germany. The disease may be prevented by thoroughly 
cooking tho food. [See lih.'rwsj. 

TROPICAL DISEASES ineludo many win* h are rare in 
move iemporatti climes. Recently a ‘School of Tropical 
f M been instil uted, largely owing to ( he enterprise 

of Mr. Chamberlain. At this school research is carried on, 
atiQ colonial surgeons and medical missionaries receive 
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instruction in tho discasjes peculiar to the tropics. The 
occupation of tho tropics by Europeans is in many cases 
awaiting the solution of the problems of the prevention 
and treatment of certain tropical diseases, so that tho 
matter is one of pressing public importance. Among 
tropical diseases we may mention more particularly ague, 
beri-beri, cholera, dysentery, elephant ia.sis, Guinea-worm, 
liver abaceys, sleeping sickness, and yellow fever. Informa- 
tion respecting these diseases will be found under their 
respective headings. 

TRUSS is a nicchanical 8Up}»ort- used by those who are 
ruptureil, to prevent the escape of any portion of the 
abdominal contents Irom the abdominal cavity. [See Aup- 

TUBERCULOSIS is di::casG due to the tulierelo bacillus. 
AltlKimrh the organa in man that are most frequently 
attacked are the lungs other j.arta of the body are not 
immune. Tubcrculo.sis of (ho lungs is popularly known 
as consumption, and wa.s named by Hippocrates phthisi:^, 

I a term that means litcrallv wasting. The other organs 
most liable to attack are (1) the lymphatic glands of the 
neck, (2) the intestines, (3) the joints, (4) the bonef,, (.>) the 
lining meinbram* of the brain, (6) the genito-urinary org.ans. 

It is thus seen tliat the same germ In’ attacking dmerent 
parts of the body may produce very different .symptoms. 

VVlu'n (1) the lymphatic glands are the scat of disease, 
lump.-i ap.pear in cliains up the sides cf the neck — a con- 
dil ion formerly term'-‘d scrofula. These lumps are enlarged 
' ghm-is. They -hoiild not be painted with iodine, but cod- 
' liver oil and fre'-h air, preferably Margate air, should be 
: tri<-<i for fome nioriths, and if they do not disappear they 
' slmuld be removed by (lie siirg-eon whilst they arc still hiurd. 

If ii«‘gl'‘et* {i they will break down into cold ab.socsses and 
I bur.-'t, l-.aving disebarging wound,s that iical very slowly. 

I Wh'.m (2) <!ic iiitc.-tin«*s ere attacked, consumption of 
I the bu!-th re.sidt.s, though this lerm en, braces many other 
j forms of infantile diarilnea and wasting. In these cases 
I the germ lias been sw;illowed. In infancy the germ may 
j b‘* introducei’ by the habit of .‘tucking the fingers, which 
j have often iirevioubly j)ii>ked u}) du.st from the floor, more 
i e-’ii'-eially in hoiis**s inhabited by a sufferer from con.sump- 
tion : but the germ is more riftf introduced in tho milk, as 
a lar:'e rumiber of Englhh cows are tid erculous. The 
latt' T ri-k may be avoided by sterilising the milk (see Milk), 
C'''n='umpti()n of the bowi'ls is a common complieation of 
}>hihi-i.^ owing to ihc phlegm being swallowed instead of 
l..•ehlg expectorated into a suitable r''ceivcr as it should be. 
It has be-*n proved (hat the stomach has no power to kill 
living tubereh? bacilli which reach it. 

Wluri (:*>) the joints are att.icked, usually the hip or 
knee, wn.-t or ankle suffer. Hip discji'c or White SircJling 
of (he Knee is the result. (1) Tuhcrculoyis of the bones 
mo-t often occurs in tlie s]ui:e, the familiar hunch-back 
being the d*'formity apt to result. 

(tf the oiher forms of tuberculoM's, that of tho skin causing 
lup7ts and that of the supra-rcnal capsules causing Addison" a 
disease are worthy of mention. Moreover, a general 
tuba Cidosi occurs among.-t children who are debilitated by 
au acute illness or who Inive, been starved. In this con- 
dition the germ** attack many parts of the b«>iiy at once and 
produce an acute fever not unlike tyfdioid in its symptoms ; 
su'di cases end ffitally in a few weeks. 

R*‘t\veen the years bSSl-lSOO, one-ninth of (he total 
death rate in England and Wales was line to tubereulo.sis, 
(M these cases, luhereulosis of the lungs wets f.ir and away 
the chief can le. In 14*2 cop.>eeut ive I'o'^t -mort.'m examina- 
tions made by the writer at a Workhon-;.* Inlirmary, 42 of 
the deaths, or nearly one-third, were demon-it rated to be 
due to tuberouhisis of (he lungs. In this class o( society, 
then, the ravages of the tubercle bacillus seepi to be ev'jn 
gre.iter that) i:i society as .a whole. d'hi* prevention and 
treatment of the different forms of tuhi'reulosis is thus one 
of the chief medical problems of the day. ’I'lie subject is 
dealt with more fully under Con.-'niui4io}x, {Refer also to 
Fevers, Hip Disease, Oiand, iS pi tud Disiasc, Lupus, rtcJ] 

TUMOUR, literally a swelling, may be due to a great 
number of causes, it may consist of fat, fluid, cancer, cto. 
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No treatment ehould be adopted till after a thorongh 
medical examination. 

TURPENTraE. ComnioD turpentine or “ turjw,’' when 
distilled, breaks up into a distillate named oil of turpentine 
and a residue known as resin. Oil of turpentine is used as 
a stimulating liniment in the form of either turpentine 
liniment or acetic turpentine liniment. Both are useful; 
turpentine and soap liniments in equal par ts are also good. 
They are used as counter-irritants in pleurisy, neuralgia, 
and joint affections. Intel nally a turjientine enema dispels 
flatus. It should not be given by the mouth except by 
medical orders. 

TYMPANITES means severe flatulent distention. A 
turpentine enema is usually required. 

TYMPANUM, the <lriim of tlie ear. [See Ear.] 
TYPHLITIS is tlL.' old n.arne for appcn< licit i.s. which see. 
TYPHOID STATE is characterised by prostration, low 
muttering delirium, and pieking at the bedclothes. It is 
caused by many diseases, but always indicates a cntic.al 
condition. The name is due to the resemblance of the 
symptoms to a severe ease of tyjdioid fever in the third or 
fourth week of illness. 

TYPHOID or ENTERIC FEVER was formerly often 
called gastric or low fever. Having been confused with 
typhus fever, vhich is really altog<‘ther different, it received 
the name of typhoid {aid meaning “ like ”). but is now more 
eommonly called enteric. Th<j rouse is a gt rm which .swims 
actively and lives in water a long time. It is known as the 
typhoid bMcillri.s. The germs gain entrance to the body in 
water or milk that has been contaminated with sewage, or 
in shell fish, ccpecially oysters and cockles, which have 
grown in water (hu.s contaminated. In the South African 
war flies and flust carried the infection more frequently 
than happens at house. 

Tins fever is wlioiiy preveniaUe. Improved drainage is 
alway.s followed by a reduction in the f.'rovaloncc of ty}>hoid. 
In London, the drainage and the water supply are now so 
good that the ty})b(»id has been greatly reduced. The 
cases that still occur are traceable to the con-siimption of 
shell fish, infected by having been grown in water con- 
taminated by «»ew;;gc, or to milk that has been diluted 
wifh polluted wuier. The dii-case is niost prevalent iti 
the autumn. 

The symptoms con.'ust of the following : — For a w’cek, 
the temperaiiire each night is a degree higher th.au the night 
before ; there i.s languor, headache, loss of appetite, disorder 
of the bowels. During the second week the t-emperature 
remains continuously about 103^ F. The ra.sh appears 
during thLs week ; it consists of rosy pimples on the trunk, 
which come out in rrof)s, last a few days only and fa<le. 
The abdomen becomes distended ; the tongue coated with 
a rod tip ; the motions as.sumc a liquid yellow character ; 
the mind becomes dull. In the third week improvement 
occurs in the milder ca.sc8, but in the severe cases the third 
and fourth weeks arc an e.vaggcrnt<'<l picture of the second 
week. The pati('iit w.astcs, and .<inks into a low muttering 
delirium hi which he picks at tlio. hcd-ciotlu s ; his tongue 
becomes dry and cracked; his tcc-th coated with a tartar 
that reforms as fast as it is removed. Death from ex- 
haustion usually foll(>ws. 

The nature of the disease may be thu.s summed up : — 
germs of typhoid pass unharmed < hrough th'* Htomaeh and 
take root along the small intestine. Here they multiply 
and cause ulcers. From these ulcers the germs are al).-;orbecl 
into the blood stream and circulate in it. The blood is 
poisoned , fever, wasting, and delirium rc.sult. The g'-rma 
are discharged in the motions, the urine, and tho sweat. 
AIJ three therefore are highly infectious. The treatment 
requires a doctor and a houpitul nurse. If delirium is 
a marked feature, a second nurse will be rcajuired. T'lie 
room must be prepared in tlio way suitable for an infectious 
ease. [See Sick Room], 

Certain special points require emphasis. The bowel.s 
are ulcerated and at these points are as thin as paper ; if 
the bowel gives way, death is almost certain. The ulcers 
are not healed till ten days after the temperature is normal. 
Therefore, from the onset to the end of this time fluid diet 


alone is given. During the ten days after the temperatnra 
has reached hormal, the craving for solid food b mtenso ; 
tho temptation to a fond relative to gratify this craving is 
great; but such temptation will bo resisted by anyone 
who bears in mind tJiat perforation of the bowel, in the 
condition of the invalid, is as easy as it is fatal. The 
death rate has been mucli lowered of late by the cold-water 
treatment, which is carried out by lowering the patient, 
in a blanket, into a hath of cold water at tho bedside. 
Relatives often resent this, hut it is foolish to do so, as this 
treatnu'nt calms delirium, secures sleep, reduces the fever, 
and preserves the strength. Shivering is often caused, but 
this is not serious. In regard to the bow'cls, give no aperient 
unless specially ordered, hut use cnemata only. If tho 
tomporature drop.s Middenly or bleeding oeeurs from tho 
bowel, keep tho patient very (juiet, avoid brandy, apply 
cold to the abdomen, let him pass hi.s motions into a draw 
shcft fio as not to disturb him, and send for the doctor at 
once. 

In helping to miiso these cases lied sores are to be 
dreaded and to be guarded against by the strictest 
cleanliness and thorough drjdng after cneh action of the 
bowels. T here is considerable j’iNk of contagion being carried 
by the fingers to the mouth of the nurscis. 3’his accident is 
to bo most carefully prevented in the following way. 
Before attending to the patient st^rateh a piece of soap; 
you will thus plug each nail with soap and prevent infec- 
tion getting under the naits. After you have attended to 
the patient immediately w ash the hands thoroughly and 
then immerse them in water coutairiing pcrehloridc of 
mercury (one part in 2.000). Ixjave them in this while 
you count a hundred ; Uiis takes much longer than yon 
think. 3 lic motion.^ and urine are botl» to bo received 
into vessels that contain some disinferdaut. .Ml soil^ 
linen must be soaked in .“ome disinfectant, c.g., c.arbolic 
lotion (one part in it*) for some hours before going to tho 
laundry. Tliu i>atiorit must be kept lying down at 
all times viifiont any rrctjaion whatever. 

After recovery, a long holiday i.s requisite, the conva- 
lescent may bccori'o very fat, but this condition rectifies 
itself in about a yee.r. 

TYPHUS FEVER has now been practically stamped out 
in Great Britain by improved sanitation. 

ULCER ix a discharging sore. It i» most commonly met 
with on the leg. it hi rare in youth, but common in middle 
age amongst those whose trades involve much etanding, 
c.g., laundry work. Bjid circulation usually j^roduced by 
varicose veins is the chief cause. Our workhouse infirm- 
aries contain a great number of intractable cases, us tho 
ulcers heal with rest in bed and oftt'u break down again 
directly the patient resumes work. The treatment ehould 
be rcdt in the horizontal |>o.ution, and suitable antiseptic 
trc.atinont of the .sore [:^(‘e Wounds.] When the sore is clean 
it may he stimulated to heal wdth yellow' oxide of mercury 
ointment apjjlicd to tho sore only and not to tho healthy 
skin. [For ulcer of tho cornea, see Eye.] 

UNCONSCIOUSNESS. Seo Fits under FlRiST Aid.. 
URiEMlA is blood poisoning due to deficiency of kidney 
action. [Sec Kidney.] 

URETER is the tube that puts the kidney in communica- 
tion with ti»e blndd( r. It ia the passage of a stone down 
this tube which causes renal colic. There is a soparato 
ureter for each kidne y. 

URETHRA is tho’ canal by which tho bladd^^ com- 
municat«*H w'ith tho exterior. 

URINE consists of wmter, salts, nitrogenous waste pro- 
ducts and colouring matter. Normal urine ia acid in 
rcju’tion, that is to say it turns blue litmus rod. In ahnof* 
in;d conditions tho urine differs from tine normal in many 
w ays, Bomo of which are obvious at a glance, whil!?! olln ’s 
are only dcleeted h}^ careful analysis. The quantity d 
IS much incre.'LSf^d by nervous excitement, hysteria, diabet' 
and chronic Bright’s disease ; it is diminished by diarrlnea, 
vomiting, fever, and acute Bright's disease. Tho cdouf 
i.s higher the more concentrated the urine is; it beconics f- 
rn.xliogany brown in jaundice, green in c.afbolio acid poison 
iiig, smoky when it contains blood from the kidiny'^- 
blood red when it contains blood from tho bladder 
urethra ; a deep orange or gamboge y-cllow nuiy bo produce 
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by takiiig certain drngs, notably rhubarb and senna. The 
omMtf 18 altered by certain druca, ©eg** turpentine and cer- 
tain artiolca of diet, e.g., garlic, but these are of little 
moment ; when, however, the urine is oflensivo when first 
pass^, inflammation of the bladder is present. The 
tMciion may be made alkaline by taking soda or potash 
tolt.s, but not by taking ammonia. It is also alkaline in 
inflammation of the bladder. The presence of a aedimtnt 
18 always worthy of notice. In cold weather or in very hot 
weather the urine, after standing some time, is apt to form 
a precipitate, which has a brick-duat colour and is soluble 
in hot water, buoli a sediment need give rise to no alarm, 
but whenever a sediment is present iu urine directly it is 
passed, the fact should be reported to the doctor, f Refer 
to Bladder, Gravd, Qout, Prostate.] 

URTICARIA. See Nettle-Rash. 

UVULA is the fleshy appendage of the soft palate that 
bangs down in the mid-line and is raised in the act of 
eayiiig “ Ah.” [See Nore Throat.] 

VACCINATION. This method of protection against 
imafl.pox was iidroducod by Dr. jenner, an Englishman, 
in the year 1798. Be^ro thts date Lady Montagu intro- 
duced the practice or inoculation from Turkey. This 
con«i.-;te<I in the inoculation of sinall-pox matter during 
robust health. By tliia means .'in at tael; of fnnall-ijox' Wivs 
induced, which was usually mild and gave protection from 
subsequent attacks. The danger of this method was that 
not only might the attack ho severe, but it often started :*n 
epidemic of small-pox. Vaccination, on the other hand, 
never produces an attack of small-pox nor starts an epi- 
demic. 'llie lymph with which vaccination i.^ performed 
is obtained from calves suffering from the disea.^o known 
as vaccinia or cow-pox. .Icimer oliscrvrd that the milk- 
maids escaped in many epidemics of small-pox, and found 
that in these cases the cows had cow-pox. Thus in milking 
them the milkers had vaccinated themselves. Since this 
discovery inoculation baa been prohibited bv law, and 
vaccination enforced. So great has been the aucccss of this 
method that in nearly all the countries of the civilised 
world the disease has be<.!n almost forgotten, instead of 
being a source of daily terror. The result Ls the product ion 
of anti.vaccinator.s. These in various countri(\s and at 
various timc:.s diminish the thoroughnes.s with which the 
law 1.S enforced. For a few years all goes well, then follows 
a terrible epidemic, and the anti -vaccinators and every 
one else arc vaccinaU*d. After this outbreak the. law is 
enforced more rigidly for a time, but gradually the 
pressure of public opinion slackens into indiderenoe, and 
hintory repeats itself, us it always will under the same 
oonditions. 

„ Act of 189S ia on it, t. ini and will 

probably require modification, but it has certainly effected 
one much-nceded reform, for it abolished arm-to-irm 
T^iuation, (vnd pcrmittcl the public vaccinators to u.se 

tWaif r.Vn the risk of contapion, as 

the calf 3 killed and proved to be healthy by post-mortem 

permitted to leave the laboratory. Another imDrovemf.nf 
.ff«ted by the Act of 181)8 is nl 

actions, the medical officer being by tho Act required to 
attend each case at its borne. Epidemics of^men-sles 

rtation, arr.),®" »» vmVinatioa 

stations are tlius no longer produced in this way. 

inf.nt i"’™* suitable age far mcrination in the facalthv 
months 'hnuBh the law permits any time up t'o 

<w 1 " ^ secination should be- performed in four 

inorea8ed''Stho6ff^t““'^il'' "'® afforded thus 

•howrbut it u^diffi"”)? '’® '"R. so that the sears do not 

dean and dry an^'ii il® "" always 

probaffil^e ® ^ *" “‘‘"h, if this site is elioaen, the 

oorne in mind *'''*?? ""‘‘h'e t o wolk for a few days should l.o 
ohild bBcomoaVr«.'/\®^i™®f’.5®*'‘”' performed, the 

•’“y- Ahont the ninth 
•7 wie .km around tb« VMomation spot, bwomoa ted and 
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swollen, and remains so for a few days. The glands in 
the arm-pit may swell. Tho scabs fall off between tho 
fourteenth and the twentieth days, leaving red pitted scars 
which become pale only after some time. 

Tho danger of vaccination with calf-lymph is practically 
limited to the risk of the vaccination sores becoming 
poisoned ow'ing to carelessness after the operation. It is 
usual to protect the arm with a jiiecc of lint secured by 
strapping. Tbi,s must bo left undiBturbcd and kept dry ; 
the child should have it.s daily bath as iinual, but the 
vaccinated arm must bo kept out. When the arm swells 
tho strapping may become too tight and may require a 
slight snip with a pair of scissors, so as to slacken it without 
cutting it right across. The arm should be guarded from 
accidental knocks. The diet should be tho same as 
nsurd. 

In working amongst the poor, district visitors and cthei's 
mn.st expect to hear of an endioiss clmpter of accidents 
attributed to, and dating from, v.iccination. The ignorant, 
like many well-informed people, fail to distinguish the 
“ post hoc ” fj nm the “ propter hoc ” ; and thus skin 
j eruptions, due to neglect or to vermin in the scalp, are 
j commonly laid at tho door of vaccination. 

: RE-VACCINATIOX. The protection given by vaccina- 

j lion gr.idu jily dimini-ihes as time goes on. Experience 
I shows that after ten years it is time to be vaccinated again, 
j In Gorniaiiy this i.s compulsory, in England it is not, but 
I it i.s none the less a wise precaution to have re- vaccination 
! performed before leaving school. During an epidemic of 
I amall-pox and be.Iarc going abroad it is also wise to be 
j v.accinalcd again. The effect on the arm is usually much 
j luildcr th^n after vaccination for the first time ; but if 
J no react'oa occurs at all, it is unwise to at once assume that 
small-pox need not be feared, as there arc brands of lymph 
on the market, espec ially diiriim a sin. ll-pox epidemic, 
whu li are not always rclialde. In such ca.scs, voccinatios 
should be again performed with another brand of lymph, 
and only after two or three attempts should tho assumption 
bo made that tho vaccination will not take. The publto 
vaccinator.*!, who alone can u-sc (.Jovemment lymph, return 
a very much mnnller nunib'T of c. os as immune to vaccina- 


tion than the private practitioners do, hewing that the 
qualiiy of the lymph tj=ed of much importance. 

'ho *-- hitcrcs^cd in the subjen of 
i-\ acvinatioii will find an .nrtiole in t 


impor 

Tho-.-- interested in the s^ubjen of vaccination and 
anti-\ acymation will find an .nrtiole in the Kncyclopjcdla 
luii.aur.ioa iriTing evidence for anti-vaccination, and an 
artK'le in Cli-iford Allbutt's Bjstem of Medicine. Vol. II,, 
p. 6.>7. gi\aig abundant evidence for the utility of vaedns- 
uon; the Annual P.eport of the Meti'opolitan Asvhinis' 
Board for is a valuable contribution to the subject, 
M it gives an analvhi.-! of the cases treated during the 
isondon enidcniio of that year. The analyrtb is drawn np 
BO as to show the relation of severitv of attack, not only 
to the prc-^ncc or absence of vat‘dnation marks, but also 
to the size and number of such marks when present, and 
to the time since vaccination had been performed. 
VAPOUR BATH. See Baths. 

VARICELLA. See Chicken- j.ox. 

VARICOSE VEINS aro veins which, having been unequal 
to bear the pros<mre of tho blood within them, have become 
clilatod and tortuous in consequence. Their valves no 
loiigc.r act. 'Ihc condition is most common in the legs 
especially of tall people who have much sending. It is 
also produced by olistruetion to the circulation in the legs 
or abdomen, e.g. by tight garters, pregnanev, congestion 
of the hyer, etc. The tendency to the condition is greatest 
m raidalc age, and women are mure li.ab)r to it than men. 

produced arc pc.in, numbness or .‘*riffne.s ?3 in 
tho affected part. The nutrition of the skin often .suffers 
and BwolllTlg^ eczema or ulcer of the log arc (hen likclv to 
develop. The treatment should take the form of r.mn© 
support; either r.n elastic stocking or an elastic baiulago 
may bo worn. It is important that the pressure these 
oxert should be grcatciit at (he foot and Io;ist at (he knee; 
hent^ the stocking presents an a<iv intage over the bandages 
as the latter, which is applied from the nnklo upwai^s 
when put on by the. patient himself, tends to be tighter with 
©aeh turn, and so to bs loo?o a* th*. ankle, tight at the 
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’ pioloD^ cougUng, an irritating poison or indigestible 
meal, me pressure on the stomach due to ti.i'Ut lacing, ulcer 
ot the stomach, constipation, worms, uiTctidkitis, or 
strangulated hernia, etc. 

Vomiting is thus seen to bo a symptom often present, 
the cause of which may be trifling or very serious. When 
due to a poison or to indigestion, it may be a natural 
remedy of value, but as a rule it i.s a 8ym]>toin that may 
be checked to advantage provided its cause has been first 
detected. Vomiting accompanied by a rise of tcmpcnituro 
is a common mode of onset of one of the fevers, whilst 
vomiting accompanied by constii)ation may be caused 
by intoatinal obstruction. In both cases medical aid is 
essential. In infancy^ vomiting is especially common, 
and is then most often due to over-feeding or to unsuitable 
food (see InfarUs), In childhood!, it is commonly duo to 
over-eating, or to a fall on the back of the head. In such 
cases rest, quiet, and some water to drink are advisable, 
and a dose of grey powder or the soda and rhubarb mixture 
recommended under Rhubarb should be given. The child 
should be kept under observation, and if any other symp- 
toms develop, the doctor should be informed. Repeated 
attacks of vomiting may be due to worms, but when 
.accompanied by headache — the so-called “ bilious attacks” 
— the symptom is usually duo to congestion of the brain 
r(..8ulting from eye-strain, and the remedy is to be sought 
in the use of suitable spectacles (see Bilious AU-aclc), 
Vomiting in the adult is not induced by such slight causes 
as in early life, and unless definitely connect(‘d with an 
indiscretion in diet, it is v.ise to regard it as a sympto m 
demanding medical attention. The remedies to cheek 
obstinate vomiting to which the layman may safely resort, 
wJ:en no medical aid is at hand, include : — 

(1) Sips of very hot wah r ; (2) small quantities of aerated 
water or chamviygne, prefeniMy iced ; (.'ll coo minim of 
ipecacuanha wine in a te.vpoof;fnl of hot w dr-r every half | 
hour whibt Uie vomiting l)er.-^L-,ta ; (1) bismuth loxcnpcs, ; 
1 to 6 CA’cry tiircc hours.' j 

[Sta-siclcness b treated separately under lliat heading, i 
Iveier to Emeiioi, Dni^js, Po<.?ow.s.] • 

WALKING is one of the l) 0 .st forms of exercise. f.Sto 
Kicrcisc^. 

WALLS should be dry and clean. Cleanliness is pro- 
moted by smoothness of surfa(!e, and by material which 
can be cleansed with a damp du.ster. In hospitals glazed 
brick 13 largol}’^ used on this account, and smooth plaster 
i-i also used instead of paper. Wall papers sho^d be 
f-inooth, coloured with aniline or other harnile?s dyes, 
ur.-eiiic and lead being eschewed, and they should bo fixed 
to the wall wdth material that dors i:ot turn sour ; bad size 
uiicd for this purpo.^e is particularly noxious. The practice 
of pasting tho new paper over the oM one is to he strongly 
condemn^, and is one cause of tlie insanitary nature of 
.many n poor man’s dwelling. 

WARMING should be considered in relation to ventila- 
tion. The old-fashioned open grate consumes a large 
quantity of fuel for the heat it yields, as ir.o.it of the heat 
goes up the chimney, but it makes the chimney a valuable 
ventilation slu-.ft, which many more economical grates 
and stoves do not. Slow conjlm.3tion grab .3 are, however, 
desirable if ventilation can be efleeted in other ways ; 
thus the CTatea devised by Pf idgin Teale and Lionel Teale 
respectivdy may bo found useful. fJas stoves should 
never discharge their fumes into the room ; such stoves 
described as self-consuming are on the market and should 
bo eschewed ; nor should the gas stove be placed in front 
of the fireplace and discharge its fumes through a small 
pipe, whilst the remainder of the chimney Is blocked 
up, as a valuable aid to ventilation is thereby lost ; the 
gas stove should be placed in the grate itself and the 
chimney be just as open as for a coal fire ; when arranged 
in this way gas makes a healthy and convenient fornr of 
fucL Clos^ stoves greatly economise fuel at the expense 
of ventilation. Tb.e^ often give. the room a stufiy odour, 
probably from organic matter in the air being charred by 
contact with the stove, and also from the fact that hot 
iron b porous and permits the escape of some of the gaseous 
products of cQinbusticm through it. Trays of water on or 
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around the stove prevent the unpleasant drying of 
air that stoves and hot-water pipes often cauas. 44 b 
economical method for large rooms b the use of steftm 
or hot-water pipes. Another method is to warm the |ur 
before it enters the room by the use of a Qalton grate or 
other means. Probably the healthiest method Is to nfe 
open fireplaces and also to warm the incoming air slightly 
in cold weather [see Vcf 2 tilation]. 

WARTS arc outgrowths from the skin, due to a cause 
not yet known. They occur at all ages. In youth they 
ore exuberant, in old age flattened. They may occur in 
crops or singly. When occurring in crops they not infre- 
I quently come out suddenly and dbappear as suddenly, 

I as though dependent on some nervous or other constitu- 
tional cause. It is owing to this fact that charms have 
been used so mucli in the past to euro them. Single warts 
usually last much long«*r, and in later life they may become 
the scat of cancer. Warts are not limitea to tho skin, 
os they occur in the throat, bladder, and elsewhere. The 
treatment should be attendance to cleanliness and to the 
general health. Tho warts, unless present on the face or 
in large numbers, should be destroyed by some caustic. 
Glacial acetic acid painted on every night till tho wart b 
destroyed completely is an cfiScient remedy. Tho skin 
aroaml tho wart should first bo protected with vaseline, 
and the acid should then bo applied on the end of a wooden 
match. A sore is often left, which soon heab if it b pro- 
tcx.t4id from the air with a little boracio ointment spread 
on linen. A saturated solution of salicylic acid in collodion 
painted on every night is also a good remedy. Tlie most 
rapid in their action arc caustic potash or fuming nitric 
acid, but these remedies arc not so safe in l.'iy hands. 
Whatever chemical is used, the treatment muct bo thorough 
or the wart will only bo stimulated to grow. Warts on 
the face should not )>e touched except by nu.i[jeai orders, 
as scarring will result if tlio caustic b not apphc{{^l!kU,ilfuliy, 
and also because in elderly people a conditiqT\,.-:.'ljru (o 
('ancer, viz., rodent ulcer, begins in a growt’»e xiily mb- 
taken for an ordinary wart. 

WASHING, fiee Dmnfcction, Infancy, Soap, 

WASTING may affect tv part of tho body only, as in 
a limb that is partilyscd, or it inny affect the body as a 
v.hclo, producing a general wasting. A rapid loss of flesh 
should always arouse attention, though some loss of weight 
is normal at puberty, and often occurs also in advanced 
i'fe. The cause of wasting nny be starvation, indigestion, 

• ho loss of nutriment tlirc»ugh abnormal channels, or the 
pre.«cnce of poison in tho circiilafion. In st.-irvation, of 
course, suflleicnt food is not t tilcen. In indigestion, thoagli 
.sufficient u takiui, it is not dl ab.sorbfd, hence the 
body suffcr.3 from hack of nourishment. 

Lo.sfl of noFiri.shn}ent by abnormal channeb occurs in — 
(1) diaheles, in which the fooil turns to Ruear and is 
expelled in the urine, (2) RrighCs disease, in whicdi albumin 
is discharged in the urine, (3) Sinuses, which by aontlnu- 
ally discharging matter waste nutriment, (4) Tape-vsorm, 
which consumes the food before it can be absorbed. 
Kxamples of poison circulating in the blood may be found 
in the majority of acute and chronic dbeascs, notable 
amongst whicli are consumption, typhoid, and cancer. 
Nature's power of repair is well illustrated by wasting. 
The less important organs waste more rapidly than the 
others. Tlicy are used as food to support tno vital organs, 
for a starving animal feeds on its own flesh ; indeed many 
aniinab that hibernate put on fat before the winter sleep, 
and live on this throughout tho winter. Analysb has 
shown that in starvation the fat and muscle w*astc rapidly, 
whilst tho brain and heart waste very slowly. In disease 
certain variations in tho type of wasting may occur ; thus 
in consumption the chest and limbs show more change than 
the face, whereas in cancer in the abdomen the face 
wastes as much as the rest of the body. 

The most common causes of severe wasting are : — in 
infancy, indigestion due to unsuitable food or to cbill ; in 
yemth, phthbis; in middle age, cancer or chronic iO' 
digestion. 

WATER ranks next to air in ministering to life, for it 
forme the chic^ ingredient in all living tissues and animal 
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kices. The amount cooeumod dxdly by the adult should 
be on an average throe pints, though allowance has to be 
mode for variation in the amount of water lost in perspira- 
tion and other ways. The amount required in childhood 
w proportionately greater than in adult life; hence one 
should be slow to limit the quantity consumed by a child. 
In addition to its value as a beverage, water is invaluable 
in promoting cleanliness and so in checking the outbreak 
of infectious diseases. Practical sanitarians find that not 
l«\sa than 17 gallons per head should be delivered to each 
house, and that 10 more sliould be allowed for trade and 
municipal purposes. The quantity supplied in London 
greatly exceeds this. 

^ The dangtr$ of water are duo to its impurities, which 
include : — 

(1) Germs, especially of typhoid, dysentery, cholera, and 
Fome varieties of diarrhoBs. 

(2) Rgga of certain parasitic worms. 

(S) Mineral matter in excess, which in the course of time 
promotes tiie formation of Roitre, gall-stones, and gravel. 

(4) Lead, which may cause Icad-poisoming. 

As to the origin of ^impurities in water, it is clear that 
those marked (1) and (2) arise from pollution with sewage, 
that (3) is duo to the rocks, especially limestone and chalk, 
through which the water percolates*; whilst (4) is caused 
by the lead pipes through which the water passes or the 
lead cistern in which it stands. Hard water— which ow ea 
its hardness to the mineral matter it contains— is not 
nearly so easily tainted by lead as nofb water. The water 
most seriously infected in its passage through lead is soft 
water from a peat district, such water being rich in vege- 
table acids that dissolve the lead rapidly. 

In the management of the water supply of a town the 
engiucer is guided by the facts above st atod. The excessive 
hardness of water is diminished by chemical means, and 
when the water is of such a nature as to make lead- poisoning 
a danger, it is treated by filtration through beds of fiint 
and oimlk, by which it acquires the necessary hardness. 
When the water is derived from a river into which sewage 
has been discharged higher up the stream, it i.s drawn ofi os 
far as possible from the source of pollution, and filtered 
and aerated under scientific supervision. In all cases, 
care has to be taken that the water does not become polluted 
after leaving the reservoir. Two sources of danger have to 
be guarded against: (1) aqueducts and sewers arc apt to 
communicate through slight leaks if they are laid side by 
side; (2) cisterns are liable to become filthy through 
i^glect, or to bo left uncovered, wifli the result 
that a bird or some animal finds in it a watery grave. 
Happily, the continuous supply system renders cisterns 
unnecessary. 

Water derived from tceUs is bv no means safe from 
pollution ; if a weU is shallow, the risk of sewage con- 
tamiTAtion is often considerable. A well should bo deep, 
and have its sides protected by some waterproof material 
to prevent the surface water from entering it. The best 
wells are those driven right through the first impervious 
stratum, so os to tap the one lying below. The water thus 
obtained has travelled a considerable distance in the earth, 
and has thus been thoroughly filtered. In London, for 
instance, by boring through the London clay into the 
Chalk beneath, water is reached which has ptncolatcd 
through the chalk of the Surrey downs. 

The further puri/ieation of water drawn from the tap 
“ y*ineceasary, and is not recommended ; 
md^ many ^ the filters in domestic use are actual sources 
however, the only water obtainable 
unknown or from a suspicious source, some 
desirable, as the prevalence 
oLwW African War. and 

remedies exist:— (1) filtration, 
chtmicnli The only filter that we recoil 
Pnsteur-Chnmberland principle (wo 

oSf it take. «> long7ot the 

man this method it 
tp aueneb bS prepared, as the wise traveller often is, 

% ’ «*>«» trfth tea. The addition of 


bos been largely tried. Alcohol has obvious diawbacl:.) 
of its own, and many of the other chemicals that kill gttrms, 
cither make the w'aier poisonous or nauseous ; thus Cotviy’s 
fiuid has been tried in the army, but such water was not 
popular, as can bo readily understood. The best device 
up to the present is one recently patented by Mr. Nesfu ll, 
a surgeon of the Indian Medical Service. 

It consists of a small tablet made in two helves, one of 
which is coated with gelatine so tliat its contents are not 
dissolved by the wat^ until the gelatine has been first 
absorbed. On dropping the tablet into water one half at 
once dissolves and sets free chlorine that kills the germs ; 
within a few miuutea the gelatine coating of the oUicr half 
is dissolved, and this half tiien acta on the chlorine and 
changes it to a baxxnlese chloride. The result is tliut 
within ten minutes the germs have been destroyed, the 
chlorine removed, and the water kept safe and palatable. 
The soldier or traveller can thus protect himself if, whenever 
he rcplenislies his water-bottle at the wayside, he ad<is one 
oi these tablets at the same time. 

Water as a curative agent is largely used both internally 
and externally. Externally, it Is chiefly useful as a means 
of applying heat or cold (see Baths). Internally, pure water 
i.s a valuable stimulant t/O the process of excretion ; it is 
f; e safest diuretic we posses.s, and ia thus largely u^rcd in 
the treatment of gout and of renal disease. The efiect 
of water on the various parts of the body differs according 
to tho time of day it is taken; thus(l) taken on rising, a 
glass of cold water acts as a laxative; (2) sipped befero 
meals it stimulates digestion, especially if taken hot, and 
is thus useful in many cases of dyspepsia ; (d) taken 
copiously with meals, however, it retard digestion by 
diluting the gastric juice. Aerated water is more palatable 
than pure water to many peoj)le, and may be used in the 
same way. Medicinal waters are largely used in the 
treatment of disease, in some of which the water itself 
is tlic mo.st valuable part of the treatment; they are beat 
taken at the .Spas im..! r medical supervision [see lleedth 
ll 50ri5j. 

WATER-BED and Water Cushions are alike valuable 
to relievo pres“<m*e when there is risk of bed-sores forming. 
A water-bed must bo placed tho bed empty, and then 
filled with warm water, a task whie’ requires an hour’a 
hard work and many gallons of hot water to accomplish. 
The bed should be filled three-quarters full of W'aier and 
a little air should be pumped in with a bicycle pump. 
Caro mu.=;t bo taken that the edges of the wator-bed do 
not {»ress on the back or the heels of the patient, and that 
.sjfcty pins arc not inserted into it, which is apt to happen 
when dn ssinps are being changed. If such an ac'cidcnt 
baa hajjpened, the “ repair outfit ’* for punctures of a 
bicycle tyro will be found useful. The water-bed should 
in all cases bo covered by the usual blanket, sheet, 
.and draw’-sheot ; it must not come in contact with tha 
skin. 

WATER-BRASH, or PYROSIS, is tho term applied to 
the bringing up of clear fluid into the mouth. Such fiuid 
may bo acid, bitter, or tasteless, and is a symptom of 
indigestion. A saltspoouful of bicarbonate of soda in 
half a tumbler of water may be taken, and the oause of 
the indigestion, which is often an excess of sw'eet or starchy 
food, should be avoided in future. 

WATER ON THE BRAIN. See Brain. 
WATER-CLOSET must be of such a pattern that it is 
(1) always cl^n, (2) efBcientl3’ trapp d, (3) without dinxt 
connection with drinking water cistern, and (4) tlnshcd 
by a sjwcial cistern of its own, which should hold from two 
to three gallons. The wash-out *’ closet and the “ valvo ’* 
closet ore two of the best patterns in use nt presmt ; a 
I* hopper ’* closet is commonly used, and it is «atiif.u tory 
if a short hopper is used ; the long hopper is to ! e con- 
demned from ita lack of cleanliness. The “ pan " closet 
is another variety that should be condemned. Tlio traps 
must be furnish^ with anti-s^iplionnge pipes to prevent 
them becoming unsealed [Refer to Traps^ Drains]. 

WAX IN EAR. See D^afnesSt Ear, 

WEAKNESS. See DebUity. 

WEASINC?. See Infarxy. 
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WEIGHTS AND HBASUBBS. The avoirdupoM Bystem 
ia employed in the most recent edition of thePharmaoopoaia, 
publi^ed in 1898. 

437 grains = 1 ounce. 

16 ounces «= 1 lb. 

7,000 grains 1 lb. 

Comparing the avoirdupois with the metric system we 

find 

1 gramme= 15.4 grains. 

1 grain =: .065 grammes. 

1 ounce — 28.85 grammes. 

1 pound = 453.6 grammes. 

Formerly the scruple and fiie drachm were recognised 
weSghts weighing 20 and 60 grains respectively, but they 
are excluded in the present PharmacopoBia. 

The volume of an ounce of distilled water at 62* F. is the 
standard measure, and is termed a fluid ounce. 

60 Tninima (or drops) = 1 fluid drachm (a teaapoonful). 

480 minims or 8 fluid drachma — 1 fluid ounce (2 table- 
spoonfuls). 

20 fluid ounces = 1 imperial pint. 

It is often convenient to regard 5 grains dissolved in a 
fluid ounce as a one per cent, solution. 

Comparing the measures of the Pharmacopoeia with the 
metric system ; — 

1 minim s= .059 cubic centimetres. 

1 fluid drachm — 3.55 cubic centimetres. 

1 fluid ounce = 2S.4 cubic centimetres. 

Boughlj speaking, a htre, which is 1,000 cubic centi- 
metres, is 1} pints. 

WEIR-MITCHELL TREATMENT is a system of treat- 
ment named after an American doctor who introduced it. 
The patient is put to bod, isolated from all friends, 
thoroughly massaged twice daily, and given from tliree 
to flve pints of milk daily in addition to three good meals 
of other food. The treatment is usually persevered in for i 
at least a month, and is useful in cases of hysteria, neinrous 
prostration, insomnia, and similar conditions, especially 
when accompanied by loss of weight. 

WELLS. See Water, 

WEN. See Sebaceous Cyst, 
wet-pack:. See Baths. 

WETTING THE BED. See Bladder. 

WHET. See Milk. 

WHISKY is a form of spirit, containing about 60 per 
cent, of alcohol. It should be prepared from malt by 
distillation, and coloured by storing it in barrels that have 
contained sherry. At the present day a great deal of 
** whisky ” is prepared from grain w hich lias not been 
first malted, and is put on the market without this fact 
being in any way indicated on the bottle. Such whisky, 
often sold as blended whisky, lack.s many of the ingredients 
present in trne malt whisky and contains others which 
are harmful. New whisky always contains fusel oil, 
an impurity which is harmful and highly intoxicating. 

In the process of maturing this disappears. Whisky, if 
of a good brand, is one of the best forms of alcohol we have, 
though taken neat or on an empty stomach it is of course 
bad, and will in time give rise to a hdb-nailed liver ; it is 
far less prone to cause gout than beer or port wine, and 
it also less often causes delirium tremens than brandy 
does, thus showing it is less poisonous to the nervous 
system. 

WHITE-SWELLING is a term used to indicate tuber- 
culosis of a joint (see TuberculosiSt Joints], 

WHITLOW is an abscess or gathering in a finger or 
thnmb. The danger of this condition lies in the risk that 
the matter may travel up the finger to the wrist, hence 
the doctor should be called in promptly, and the matter 
let out as soon as it has formed ; the severe pain is thus 
promptly relieved. Until the abscess is opened, it should 
be poulticed with a linseed poultice, which retains the heat 
longer than a fomentation, and which shonld be renewed 
as soon as it is cold. The poultice should be covered in 
oil-silk and some wool and a bandage. The hand should 
then be slung np on to the opposite shoulder, as in this 
osition there is less throbbing. The diet should bo light 
ut nourishing, and any tendency to constipation that 
m ay b e present should receive attention. 

^raOOPING COUGH is an infectious disease usually 
attacking childhood, and characterised a distinctive 
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cough. The symptoms for the first ten days consist of 
a feverish cold which presents nothing distinctive; the 
ease is highly infectious, unfortunately, during this stage. 
After ton days to a fortnight the cough assumes its typical 
character, which consists of a series of short coughs without 
any breath being taken between them, until finaUy air 
is drawn into the lungs with a “ whooping ** sound, fre- 
quently vomiting then follows. At the onset the child is 
often frightened and runs to its nurse, clutching hold of 
her dross, and during the attack the face often turns blue, 
the eyes start, and the child looks suffocating. The 
oomplioations are convulsions, broncho-pneumonia, and 
wasting from the frequent vomitings. The after-effects 
include the risk of tuberculosis. The duration of the attack 
varies, but six weeks is an average time. Infection con- 
tinues until the whoop ceases. The treatment should be 
oonfiucmeiit to bed, in the early stages, in a well- ventilated 
room, and strict isolation from all children. The diet 
should be light, and later, when vomiting is frequent, food 
should be given directly after it is vomited. No medicine 
should be given, except by medical orders ; no drug is 
known that has an undoubted beaeficial effect, though 
numbers of patent ones are on the market. During 
convalescence, a seaside holiday is very desirable [For 
the incubation and quarantine periods, see the table given 
under Fevers], 

WINDPIPE, or TRACHEA, j>uts the throat in com- 
munication with the bronchi. [See 2'racheotomy, 
Lung], 

WINE is the fermented juice of the grape. In rod wines 
the skin has been allowed to remain in the juice while 
I fermenting. This gives not only the red colour, but it 
adds tannin, which is astringent. White wine is free from 
both the colour and the tannin, and is in consequence lest 
likely to upset digestion. Wines in which all the sugar 
has been changed to alcohol before bottling are dry w'ines, 
those in which the fermentation proceeds after bottling 
are effervescing wines, like champagne. Sweet wines 
which are not effervescing have been doctored, that is, 
the fermentation has been stopped by adding raw spirits. 
The bouquet or aroma of a wine is caused by the compound 
ethers the wine contains. It is these which develop as 
the wine matures, and it is these far more than the alcohol 
which cause gout. Hence the gouty often do well, if 
they drink wine at all, to use a claret or hock that is uot 
too old. 

Wines may be classified thus, according to Sir 
A. Garrod: — 

(1) Spirituous wines, rich in alcohol and sugar. Those 
are port, sherry, madeira, marsala, containing about 
15 per cent, of alcohol. 

(2) Liqueur wines, rich in sugar, alcohol between 10 and 
15 per cent. These include Tokay and Malaga. 

(3) Acid wines, rich in acid tartrate of potash ; alcohol 
about 10 per cent. The red wines, with tannin, indude 
Olaret, Bordeaux, and Burgundy. The white wines, with- 
out tannin, include Hock, Moselle, and Cliablis. 

(4) Sparkling wines, rich in sugar and carbonic acid, 
include Champagne and sparkling Hock. 

Much of the port and sherry on the market is sham 
wine made of crude spirit coloured and sweetened. For 
invalid purposes we urge the use of the light white wines, 
and when a strong stimulant is required, the use of good 
brandy or whisky rather than port. 

WOOLSORTEB’S DISEASE is a form of Anthrax. [See 
Dangerous Trades], 

WORMS. A great number of sj^ies in this group of 
animals lead a parasitic life, that is to say, they live in 
the body of some other animal, usually a vertebrate, 
which is technically known as the ** host.** Forty-seven 
species are known to infest man, though, fortunately, the 
majority of these are rare. Those worms which in structure 
are specially adapted to a parasitic existence often pass 
their life in two hosts, the earlier stages of development 
being passed in one host whilst the mature worm lives in 
another of an entirely different species. For instance, 
the pork tape worm in its immatore condition lives in the 
muscles of tbe pig, and only develops into tbn |natW9 
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Woit, 

Wotili when the pig’s flesh, in aii imperfectly cooked state, 
is consumed by a human being. The mature tape worm 
does not attack the muscles of its human host, but attaches 
itself to the intestinal wall by moans of four suckers with 
which its head is provided, and the worm then remains 
stationary within the small intestine, absorbing the 
nourishment with which it is bathed, and discharging 
eggs in countless thousands. The eggs do not develop 
unless, after their expulsion from the intestine of their 
human host, they contaminate the food of a pig, and so 
gain aocess to its stomach, within which they hatch ; the 
young worms thus set free bore their way into the stomach 
wall and finally reach the muscles where they remain quies* 
cent until consumed by man. In another species, the 
Tania uhinococcw, the adult worm lives in the intestine 
of the dog, and the immature worm infests the liver, lungs, 
or other ports of the body of the ox, sheep, pig, and occasion- 
ally of man, giving rise to the tumours known os “ hydatid 
cysts ’* (see Hydatid), It is thus seen that man acts as 
a host to the adult worm in the former species, but to the 
immature worm in the latter, and the symptoms produced 
are naturally very different in the two cases. In other 
epecies, one host is a vertebrate and the other on inver- 
tebrate, as in the Guinea-worm, the adult of which attacks 
man, whilst the embryo lives in the water- Ilea, gaining 
entrance to the human being in drinking-water. 

The chief points concerning the three common parasitic 
worms met. with in Britain may bo summarised thus: — 


Thread-worm. 

Round-worm. 

Tape-worm. 

ArPR-VUANCE. 

Appearanct.. 

Appearance. 

Not unlike a 
of wet cotton, halX- 
an-iuch long. 

Not unlike the 
earth- woTin in size 
and shape, but of 
a dirty white 
colour and devoid 
of rings. 

C-12 feet long, 
flat, and segment- 
ed, \ inch broad, 
tapering towards 
the head, which is 
rather larger than 
a pin’s be.Hd and is 
armed with four 
suckers. 

Habits. 

Habits. 

HAum. 

In large intestine 
In large numbers. 

In small intes- 
tine, in compara- 
tively small num- 
bers. 

In small intes- 
tine, rarely more 
than one. 

Active. 

Active. 

Passive. 

At night often 
escapes from anus. 

• 

Mav escape from 
mouth or nose. 

Fixed by head 
to intesiin^ wall ; 
fragments often 
expelled per anum. 

lilFB-HlSTORT. 

Life-History. 

LlFK-HiaTORT. 

Only one boat — 
man. Eggs are dis- 
charged in the 
motions, and some 
of them may find 
their way Into the 
human body hr 
polluted drinking- 
water or water- 
cress. 

Only one boat 
— man. Life his- 
tory, as in the 
thread-worm. 

Two hosts — (1) 
Man, (2) either ox 
or pig, according to 
the spedos of tape- 
worm. The term- 
inal segments of the 
adult worm, con- 
taining ripe eggs, 
break off and are 
discharged per 

anum. Those are 
harmless to human 
beings, but develop 
if swallowed by the 
ox or pig, the flesh 
of which is then 
liable to convey the 
worm to the human 
intestine. 


Thread-worm. 

Bound-worm. 

Tape-worm. 

PRECAUnOKS. 

PRECAUTIONS. 

Precautions. 

Water from sn 
unreliable source 
i^ould be filtered 
or boiled; water- 
cress is be» avoid- 
ed. When worms 
are present fresh 
crops of them are 
frequently induced 
by carelessness in 
regard to the finger- 
nails. 

Treat water as 
for the eggs of 
thread-worm. 

Meat infested 
with tape-v.orm, 
viz,, measly meat, 
must not be eaten, 
as even if cooked, 
all the worms are 
not killed. Oxen 
and swine must be 

BO fed as to avoid 
Infection. 

Symptoms. 

SYMPTOMS. 

Symptoms. 

Often slight. 

Local irritation, in- 
continence of urine, 
diarrheea, disturbed 
sleep, and at times 
convulsions. Gt is 
a popular error to 
put every childish 
ailment down to 
“worms,” and be 
It noted that irrita- 
tion about the nose 
is usually due to 
some other cause). 

Usually none. 
Rarely a worm 
may make its way 
into the nose, 
or bile duct, and 
produce symptoms 
accordingly. 

j Generally severe. 

1 Hunger and emaci- 
ation due to the 
nutriment absorbed 
by the parasite. 

i 

Diagnosis. 

DUGNO?!?. 

Diagnosis. 

Only to made 
if worms are found 
in the bed or tlie 
motions. 

Only made when 
the worm is dis 
charged. 

Made by the 
appearance of frag- 
ments of the worm, 
per anum. 

Treatment. 

Treatment. 

Treatment. 

(1) Avoid patent 
“ worm powders.” 

(2 ) Prevent pcratch- 
i!:g during sleeping, 
enclosing each hand 
in a sock that is tied 
around the wrist. 

(3) Smear the skin 
around the anus 
with white precipi- 
tate ointment. (4) 
Give enemata of salt 
water or quassia 
daily for ten days. 
(See Enemata), 

S.vnto' *n, given 
under medic”! 

•^uper virion. 

Pumpkin seeds 
three ounces, crush- 
ed and soaked in 
water for twelve 
hours, should be 
taken on an empty 
stomach and a 
purge an hour later. 
Unless Uie bead 
comes away tiia 
parasite will grow 
again. Under 

medical supervision 
male fern ia often 
efficient. 


Cktrtain other worms are worthy of mention. The 
Trichina spiralis gives rise to a disease in man termed 
Irichiniosfs, the symptoms of which resemble those of 
typhoid fever. The immature worm livoe in the muscloe 
of the pig. When pork, infested in this way, is eaten 
without having been very thoroughly cooked, the worms 
grow, and within a week each produces hundreds of young, 
which bore through the wall of the intestines and* make 
their way into all parts of the body. This miration is 
accompanied by fever, diarrhoea, and pains in the limbs, 
which last till the migration is over, usually for a month 
or so. When the worms have settled down in the muscles 
they cause no further symntoms. The worms survive 
in swine flesh for a considerable time after the pig is slaugh- 
tered, and the^ even withstand the process of smoking 
by which ham is made. Raw ham is thus liable to spread 
the disease, and, as a matter of fact, the disease is prevalent 
only in districts where sausages made of raw ham art 
largely eaten, aa in North Germany and in the German 
quarters of American towns. The Germans have largely 
reduced the prevalence of the disease by a thorough sy^m 
of meat insi^tion, and by attention to the wav in which 
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Bwiijc are housed and fed, ^ The ucrmal Kfe history of fbo 
worm is to use the pig and the rat as a host altcraateJjr, 
infection o! man being only an accidontal ocourrenee. 

The tannol worm, Anch/lostomtim Ktcs in 

the small intestine in lai^ge numbers and feeds on bh»o(| 
sucked from the intestinal The symptoms prodU‘;ctt 

are a seTcjce amumia known as STiner's Anoemia or 
Chlorasif., The diaeaso is jjirevidont amongat tninera at.J 
others, especially in Egypt and Brfizii. It c^Aoacd 
coiise<|ueao6s to many of tl^e mJ?ti tngaped 
Goihard tunnel, and if. hr-s appeari^d re<^‘iitly ainongst the 
Cornish mitiers. Tlic v.orn’ entraace io the Doay 
in drinking water conU%min:(.ted aitii sjnv^i>‘. , . 

haernttlohia is ct.minon hi ^.ijypt ana at the 
Cape, It cause l Bcrions iliJuv-ri lu N.ipoleon s Lgvptlan 
esrapuigu, but the cause waa K'-? then recognised. It 
atiorteii the male popiiiati*. m'^oh more often than the 
femaSe, and in tVic is remarkably prevalent 

amongst the lh;< *f>. 

WOUND is pojiuiuj’v u- iderstood to mean a breach in 
Ijhe skin, with or withr. t injury to the underlying tissues, 
produeod b 3 ^ v)f>lon< ^ . In Law, a wound is a wider term; 
thns a mar\ who Ifi L'aks another’s leg “ wounds ” him even 
though the lV,.;u is not broken. In Medicine, wound is 
u«!ed in iP' p opular sense. Five varieties are recognised, 
viz., inci'ii.d, punctured, stab, lacerated, and contused 
wound-*:. An meised wound is one made by a cutting 
instrument ; a punctured wound is one made by the thrust 
of a point^ instrument devoid of cutting edges, e.g. a j 
nail; a stub is produced by a pointed instrument with 
cutting edges, e.g. a dagger, and the wound thus produced 
is really a combination of a punctured and an incised 
wound ; a lacerated wound is one produced by tearing — 
a common result of macliinery accidents ; a contused 
wound is one in which the tissues have been smashed by 
a blow', as in a fall or tlin blow of a hammer. 

The HEALTXO OF WOUNDS is favoured by attention to 
the folloiving five rules: — (1) Arrest bleeding, (2) cleanse 
tins wound, (3) bring the cut edges together when this can 
1)0 done with safety, (4) provide for the escape of discharges, 
(5) keep the injured j)art at rest. 

The first of these rules is discussed under Uoftnorrhags (see 
First Aid). The cloansing mentioned in the second rule 
is necessary, because germs are the chief cause of wounds 
not healing. It should be carried out by syringing the 
wound or immersing it in a mild antiseptic lotion. (The 
choice of an antiseptic is di-j.oussed under Disinfection.) 
With respect to the third rule, the question whether to 
bring the cut edges together or not is often difficult to 
answ'er. When in doubt, it is better to leave the wound 
open. In punctures, closure of the wound is certainly 
the worst treatment possible, and in lacerated and con- 
tused wounds, it had better never be attempted by the 
layman. In clean cuts, however, the edges should be 
brought together, preferably by the stitches of the surgeon, 
but failing a surgeon, resort must be made to collodion. 
Friar’s balsam, or strapping; it is doubtful, however, if 
the use of collodion or Friar’s balsam is safe in lay hands, 
ns it is essential tljat only cuts that are entirely cleansed 
from germs should bo treated with either of these 
remedies. 

(1) CollodUm is best applied cn cyanide ganze, in the 
following way. Several luyera of gauze should be cut, 
rather larger than the woun^^ IDie cut having been 
cleansed and all bleeding arrested, the surrounding skin 
must be thoroughly dried or tfife collodion will not adhere 
to it. The gauze should then be dipped In the coRodioa 
and applied to the wound, layer by layer, as any attempt 
to apply several layers at once viill not prove satisfactory. 

In drying, the collodion contracts and draws the edges of 
the cut together, and at the same time forms a protective 
coating over it Thl9 method is welt adapted to small, 
cleanouts. •' 

(2) Friar's Balsam is not so good, though It may bcApplied 
if necessary eitli^ in the same way as collodion or b^' simply 
pouring it oyer the cut, provided the cut is thoroughly 
cleansed first and then dried. 

(S) Strapping may be used to draw tlic edges of a longer 
out togetlicr, though it is rery inferior to sui^cal stitches. 
The best material is «ther rubber-swapping or 
Leslie’s hospital strapping. A dry dressing Inst wide 
enough to cover ttie cct should be applied first, and 
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strips of sirappisg rimuld be applied In 
each pair making a cross, the centre of which la 
over tlio wound. The strapping must first be heated by 
wrapping it round a metal Jug of hot water with the sticky 
side outwards. The lowest comer of the wound Should not 
bo covered by strapping, so as to enable any discharge that 
may form to escape. Over the strapping a pad of wool is 
placed, which is secured by a bandage, and the dressing is 
then complete. 

When it is decided not to bring the edges of the wound 
together, a dry dressing should be applied, unless there is 
a Targe raw surface, as in the case of many burns, when 
vaseline or eucalyptus ointment spread on lint or clean 
linen is preferable. The dry dressing should be im- 
pregnated with antiseptics; borio lint or cyanide gauze 
arc two of the best preparations, but when these are not 
obtainable, clean linen rag may be used and the anti- 
septic provided by dusting the wound with borio powder. 
A pad of sterilized absorbent wool should be placed over 
the dry dressing, and the whole enclosed with a bandage. 
Rest must then bo secured for the injured part by the use 
of splints, filings, or by confinement to bed. 

The After-treatment. Clean cuts should be left 
alone after the first dressing for ^ fortnight, when the 
dressing should be removed, and the wound be found to 
have healed. Wounds, the edges of which have not been 
brought together, should bo dressed daily ; the wound 
should bo syringed with a mild antiseptic at blood heat, 
and then baiidugod up as before. The bandage and wool, 
if not soiled, may be used again, but the dressing in contact 
with the wound should be ieiiewe<l daily. 

The indications for departure from the above procedure 
are : — 

(1) The appearance of blood or discharge on the bandage, 
which demands immediate removal of the dressing and 
an ins])ection of the wound. If bleeding is going on it must 
be arrested (Sec First Aid) ; If tlie discljar^ is copious the 
dressing must be renewed each time it soaks through, 
without delay. 

(2) The occurrtmee of pain or throbbing, accompanied by 
a rise of temperature. These symptoms are likely to occur 
on tlio tliird day, If the wound has not bceir properly 
treated or was much bniiscd in the first place. They 
indicate that the wound is poisoned by the invasion of 
germs, which have caused tlie formation of matter, or as 
it is termed, pus. If the gcrm.:> Iiad been e.\cludod, pus 
would not hare formed, and if Uie pns is not allowed tree 
means of escape it will cause blood-poisoning. In tliis 
case tlie dressings must bo removed, when the wound will 
be seen to be " angry,” that is, inflamed. Any strapping 
present should be removed and the wound should be opened 
op at its lower corner, and after being tlioroughly l)nUicd 
in a mild, warm antiseptic it should be treated with boraclc 
fomentations every few hours until the inflammation has 
subsided, when the dry dressing may be resumed. [See 
Fomeniafion.'] 

N.B. — WTicn the wound consists of a large raw surface 
and makes but little progrees, stimulating ointments may 
bo applied as directed under Ulcer. 

The Treatment of Speciaf. Ca.se.s : (1) Wour^ds of 
mucous membrane^ e.g. a w’ound in the mouth, should be 
treated, after the blowing is chocked, with mild antiseptics 
used as a gargle or spray. For this purpose Condy’e fluid 
answers well, and such wounds usually heal readily. (2) 
Wounds due to a foreign body imbedded in the flesh, fuch 
os gunshot wounds or needles in the hand, should be 
bandaged up and a doctor sent for. When there fa no chance 
of medical aid, the wound should be fomented until it 
h^als or the foreign body is di,schargo<l, and meanwhile 
the wounded part must be kept at rest, which fa b*** 
eocured in the cose of a limb by the use of a splint. 

A fish-hook may need extraction. This is best aocom- 
pli^cd bv cutting off the dressing, so as to leave the shank 
bare, amt pushing the hook steadily onward through the 
flesh till the point appears and can be seized with pincers. 
The book is tlien readily withdrawn If the shank be flrst 
snipped off close to the skin ; or it may be pushed on till 
the barb appeans, which fa then cut off and tlie book with- 
drawn. 

The wound should bo^leans^ and the ?aps replaced, m 
the probability fa that the latter vrill live. ( 4 ) Woondf 
caused by hUts. (Soc Bitts and Bnake-bUs*) material 




PREFACE, 


rilO this section of the book we must give a prefatory word as to its object and scope. 
JL It consists of four distinct parts. Tho first part, on ** Parliament and Administrative 
Government** will wo hope prove interesting to every Briton who values the political 
institutions of his country. The second part, on “Local Govoriimont ** will provide the 
public-spirited citizen, who wishes to render service as a Coimty or Borough Councillor, or 
in some similar capacity, with the legal knowledge that is essential to him as a guide in 
performance of his public duties. The third part, on tho “ General Principles and 
Practice of English Law,*’ will not only serve for occasional reforcnco on the part of 
the general reader, but will at the same iiino serve as a guide to any one who desires to 
study the broad lines of English law. Tho fourth part, on “Commercial Law,” will 
supply information that is quite indispensable to tho merchant, tradesman and others 
engaged in commercial business. 

Whilst venturing to hope that tho brief account of tho of England here given 
will servo a useful purpose as a general guide in th^' ordinary run of business ami 
practical life in which law enters as an important motor, wo do not protend that it will 
enable any one to dispense with the servicers of a lawyer, when it is thought expedient 
to bring the matter in dispute into « law court. It may, however, help to discourage 
a hasty recourse to litigation by givdng a man a just view of the rights and liabilities 
of each party in the dispute, and by impressing him with the existence of the many hidden 
pit-falls into which tliO unwise litigant is in danger of falling. In fact, this little treatise on 
the law aims not at helping a man through the law courts without professional assistance, 
but rather at keeping him outside altogether when his case is of doubtful issue. Thougli 
it would bo unwise for a man to presume upon his slight knowledge of tho law to judge for 
himself whether or not his case is strong enough to bring into court, and still more unwise, 
if brought there, for him to dispense with professional aid in conducting his case, yet he 
might find his “ little learning,” instead of being “ a dangerous thing,” of great service in 
helping him rightly to appreciate the argument of his lawyer and the soimdncss of hie 
advice when consulted about the expediency of “going to law.” 

The arrangement aimed at is one that will make reference easy, and present on each 
important subject the main points in one view. The attempt to attain the latter object 
has entailed a certain amount of repetition, but in this way has been avoided tho necessity 
of much cross reference. Many subjects, however, have been treated in different ' 
oomioctions, and in various aspects, and therefore in different parts of the book. When# 
then, further information on a subject is desired reference should bo made to that subject 
in the Index, whore will bo found tho different places in which it occurs. 
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Jt is olRri i' vi‘ r..-' i'<'vj'rnnj4.‘:i*; of tlit.’ country i 

i$ A . v." o" * li;’. t tSu? J:iruj>h OfitiiMi i.v mlctl }\y | 

a sovi^rrjinn viV, p ' vi^Ta- Thi.-* por’il’„r rr*lion i'i i 

inc-O.TOOt 1 ■ i '« ■ aO t Ia' a ';ov»'r;.».'::n 

Parlinjaent, v;or tlio.'o f.'itot'dopfn.lm'v p.''iri^ - 

GVovti, ?ii» Lord-. ..'kI io*.; Gr.'onn-Uis. From a d-rr’ pv^iul. 
of viAv,\ ■< Lo‘,<u ’i .j* n M*’mb<?r(?a, Parlinni^^iit in dod'.'- \ 
tho aa "'fi 'V'' '•*!'’ : 

'O. > ;;i.' 'na, i ul i*< ' '•■"’%■ i-;v, '.’‘O-.: . 

b'xiy . i. • oM"ri,7!u. io w\i>: Kv 

fray’ law wl.ntv lari .ic (jer^^on or bcxiy r-f io 

tlfia courrry li!i< ;. ii;L»r S.- jver-ir.io or f a set iiiidc or tc 
disputo v'lli (iii/ <>1 lav.s u;adc by L.vr.Mameut. lu thi* 
rmitcci I'aniirurot diti.Td from oear’v evory other kcris- 
JattiiO on thv taco of tho earth. Yet 'trlnm ifc i<» «aid that 
a .sorcrei',')! I;:w-nns!;ing f! 0 <ly, and lir*« p:s\vi 
to make *>r ’iiiiuakc ar e lay it thb taunt, not hr 

fakon rn vn ‘:!v: 5 ..r.-- not any uhnHations on tl; * 
fiiuthoriry ,>f rarli '.'jien'-. Wha4. ia moaiit i? tl'at th«-re arc 
n»> irgal iinniatiou? on the pewt-r of f‘,.i'h,f.nicpT, fiat laero 
i» i;.o law auJ no per -on car. *•'>!' ir> '<ut -.ioii ^h.; au- 

thority or thp ' ali ll' . I'l uf Larda'JicuL >*v.c^ L 
there a’’? reel In.jli.ifioni to it - pon'(;r. JlL'.ir]ij,a}er*. mo t 
Ifg'slato ir hjnu v»'ii,]i th<* wishcn the opinions vi 
the ))*ac;.'h;. 0 0 Irv .1 *. ,• I'- :» ii.vr»cnt couiu 1 \- 

enfc'oe.l if R ooi; '/c*d F e ■ • •f-i-* ; v.»^ -cen-’'. ot tlio 

raaJoiJty of th*: p.-orde i 1 {hL cj<‘u*:y. If I’ariianscn* 
■H’ln'O to pa-'.,? ?, t.i.'a, thcT^*. v. .r;'4 V; a ’..‘.•.■'he: G-'’ '.'.''.- ;» 

P.'trliamenf. iiy. :sr verr-'gr., ^ ;i tha t’u- 

pOiitical ^.r’cr'-icoi, luid of tl >•.- .'v. r ."’v-h ... •non n !.:•*. t)r :• 
can bo TKi uciiht. 

A.s will he v.cri lah.'V, tlv Tv'o/ }r<- • ert-'d-.! nidtt.i, novrcr.y 
and prcrr-guliv.-.-j w'hinh fiiab!** hif.» to do C'*.rL*i;i thny:- 
wHhoat t)>e concur rmce o: tho Lo:*tli and t -lunioii .. 
UTtMO rights are the survival ct a li.uo vhon Engl vn-t 
was nader the role o.' an nS.'-dutn r.’c.iai‘"hv a.ad n«-i. ' i 
» »c*vc>reicn Parn;!.!ncnL Tut* con .tifntioa hui iev! 
gradually during tdc last ^eren centur: and :n the cour-n 
of it« devdopmeni jerta’n prerogative? ha/e Ijcuo v/ir-vdy 
ieft to the Grown, pre.-n rr^iv^-s that could now b”. . on- 
eUtntiauuIy ahiOgiu.ed svifhout the hi.ig’.. coua-uu 

Althoa^rh the powers inherriit in EajHarr.cat iu JuJ-. not 
<KiW the iegislativc hr.t u'so iho rr. I odmiu .-. 

trati^e fumdion.^ i.! govornment, il ruji.< foiuid 

ootivenicut in practir^ to de)cgu.t/e tu<. execuavo .,nd 
aihainisti ativo j.^ovcriMruMt o: the country oU*or bodif *. 
(e.g., thij. -Departmerita of State, arni the CcnrJs of i..aw« 
^yfctch ar« all ftiibordinate to, and Ujt the most pari deme 
tbeir aythority from, tho sovereign PaLtiament. In the 
{^agocc that folii; w it is pop-Dsed to deal with the legislative, 
eteontive, and administretire mrx’ihincry of gorerro'cnf, 
and more particularly with the peraonuei of the rarioc* 
iapartm^oLs. 

THE Ca^OWN. 

ntlTj TO tEE lasoss. in Early Eosflish Itirtory 
tac o*:oupfeat of the throoe vms dootisd by tk« Witonagemot, 


a council of the chi'-r of tho OradrirJly, 

i.owi-vor, the tit!:) by ci.icu was suppia»(i.od by that or 
iuhtuitanco. duo regard being paid to the rules of prime- 
gotuturc. iiut often, m in tho ca io of many of the iHirkiH.’ 
a: f LiiT:ca<;ti u>n king^. the right. (.6 tho tin'-ono was tutrely 
a right gained by miirht nrid conrjuout : and sometimes, ar 
it; me ense of U'illiarn III. and Miuy, the sorer' igu wa* 
chosen by tin. rc])rv*.jcniatives of itie peepta in radirtjuccit 
*• >eiiibletl. Nov., !::*wv .cr, the t»*lo of the sovervign to 
I'lcrht'ouu 'j.t, ter. a ti;?.' Act of Si-ttlemeut. l/t*], vt’ch 
prcri.lod th; t ui< ihe tlc-uth of Vvi!ii;i»n III, and 
A-rmc without i^-w, the iicrit in the order of ?urcc. i- j 
, j i.onld he Soph la i lie Eic.'i \ >^<1 of Hanover (gf und * 0 .'. ighi t 

I of James f.) and hr he; j 0 '“ iu r bvHiy, b( Irg 

I O'.i tho dcith of Q i:jcn Atnic, C’lwurgo L, Uic m of ilic 
’ :Ch*ctrcss of Tlnni'fr, su-unrlcvi ft. tho j.nd hu 

' haw Mate icj.tinurd to occupy if. Tho 

) 'rf.-<:npnut ‘>1 the tbraric .uiu.rt bo a rroto:?tnnt, and may be 
! f.; h»‘r a luulo or a fcuiu!.’, t hough amon*,' bi other-! aj’.d f»I.'ters 
! of ‘.ho roy'j-l fiin-.vfy cruh brotl.vr’s «o the crown is 
j b.hi superur t'. iJ any ^l«ter. la fact, lb.' heir to 
I t.'jc trrt.ae *:ncccod i ciur.h in Ih- same wav an ofdi.»i>.. y 

h-.'.: except tern de-! <!o not .m'.!) tho lb!*) in 

coparociNiry. (lo'ier to "Lop^rc ty” lu /ftirg). 

ACCESSIOff. Ly veiiou>< .starutc*! ,l ha.** br»',fj onUit'o^l 
(h'.t i>4j ofhee nn'lt-.r l?i»' ‘rove ^htiU I'.coTnc vac^uit t/ 
T ' lHun of -a dcini.'jO ol tb ' Ci'cw’i ; but Ihat the hohb.rft of 
uiTc**- ;ii'r L: <. .m in their (intio? 'o'* .Go,>au:'< 

' ..nieMS btiki t’n-.l t?n> ; 'iny have i^een coufirruxl In^ nr 

; r».nov. «i f:--'.:, t’.-ir r »4 T'ointn.wit j. Wlr n 

\ a s<iv.:rtiga ih-'-i it eu. tori.ar;, on to'i foU<;v.i'!> day for 

' niv oni'ier.!.) in \r Iv prrx .uiiind In .1 ]'u/jlar:iaiiou 

1 isuK-d by the G,»rcL Spirit uai aud I’rn?po:ul, .'os-iottod to, 

1 Jiicnibors oi the Ib ivv C'o’iUri!, rnouiUrr!? iif VS<.v .i 
} f-aniiiy, (ho 'f..>',-d *doyor nah At.Scri5*t*ji ot l.,o!»dui to.J 
i oLtv'T uupo'taot p Tfc''r*agrs. Xio) iiew' sovereign then 
4. t.kc:-. fti)] sub.ieribf,' tire oath rolatiny to tin ecO»W'ity of 
! the Chur-, h of Scovbuvd wb.ich is required by ths Act of 
j UmoD, Ho tbca uwally isbvics a p.-'x lamation conlirM>in-..' 

I tivt) ljo?d‘'rsi of oh'u-o« in their appointniouts. Stua ^ 

I procUunalion v.it? ir.sncd ty Kin,; Ldw^vnl VI i., bal 
{ utur* it will prohaldy ?*c dip-t ,i,r*yl with o> ng to .Ue 
i pcovL.una of the iJeninv.) ilw Crovnx Aet, HK'd, Aboi.L 

! H year afba*wwas wheu lUn (k.iirt hiwi emerged frnt i 
j moonL:;/ i ho coronation j.I.v n, * 

i COrCONATICiN. This ts a errcrnwiy which. o\ 

I the du>.< wdicn kings w’ore elwniO. shcrw'cd tbu r-l 

; the C'hufcb to (l.e ctioicc i.f the Witcn-igentot, Th^ 
j coinnaliou also confirms tho sovoreigo in bis position or 
j ouprome head of the Churoh of Knglttuti and jjofoader 1 1 
j th. Notion^*! Faith. Thes ceretnony is tnll of syiiliboIi‘»‘’n 
I and tak'-.'i pln-f in Weitudnstor Ablray in tho pit«!"Wice cl 
( th-- Vf^:rs und p<nson.s of distinction. The prl4c!p;.i 
j pwirtiona of the servUe .consist in 

j (E> The rt'-cnffnitLKt whereby the new •overeigu !■' 

I pvM't-ly prc.f'uWi to iiic. people. 

1 <2j Xbe wbiyy pt he protdsps to govern ‘tf’cci Hug 

I to too «Uiute«, i«Wi? and oiuitmne of too oouufcry and to 
i zAAlntoln toe <»itfiblito»dl relsgion. 
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(8) The AnoMing wHti oU wUiltit seated ia the chair 
Tt-liicb is said to bate b^n used in tlio coronatioa of 
Ed\^^ard the Confessor. 

(4) The iMcstiture^ tvhorcby ho is inT<s«tcd fith a 
royal robe, a rbig, an oi‘b and other symbolical appoint- 
ments. 

(o) The CoroncUmi or the crowning of the King by tho 
Arcliblshc^ of Canterbury, 

(G) The Homage v/liercby the Peers of tho realm swear 
fealty. 

THE5 CIVIL LIST. Onginally tho expenses of our 
lovoroigns were jiaid from what wore called tho “ Here- 
ditary llovenues of the Crowm,” which consisted of tho 
rents of Crown lands supplemented by certain taxes and 
excise duties voted by Parliament for that purpose. Now, 
however, it has become the custom for each successive 
sovereign to surrender hia hereditary revenues to the 
Commons in exchange for a Civil List paid from tlie 
ordinary taxation of tho nation. In accordance with this 
custom Hia Majesty King Edward VII. phvoed unreservedly 
his hereditary revenues at tlie disposed of the Commons, 
who by tho Civil List Act, 1901, directed thorn to be paid 
into the Exechequer and made part of tho Consolidated 
Fund. In return tho (^ommons directed tliat the King’s 
Civil List should be £470,000 annually ; and that in 
addition annuities should bo granted of £20,000 to tho 
Prince of Wales, £10,000 to the Princess of Wales, and 
£18,000 to Trustees for the three daughters of his Majerdy. 
The Duko of Connaught receives an annuity of £2/>,o6o 
and His Majesty’s sisters receive £0000 a year each. 
(Hefcr to ** Duchy of Liincastcr” and “Duchy of 
Cornwall ” in Index). 

Tho King’s Civil List of £170,000 is ma h' u]) as follow^- 

C 

0) 'riicir Maje>itic.s’ Privy I’nr-e .. .. Ih'/.j i.j 


(-‘) 

Salaries of IIU Majesty's and 

retired allow’anccs 


P) 

Expenses of llis Majostv’-o ilou-c^old .. 


f4) 

Works .. .. ' 

•AV»' K> 

0) 

Royal bounty, alms and '-'ia'rial .scrvi/’ i 


00 

Uniqiiiropriatcd 

Total 

b,od.j 

£170.000 


THE ROYAL FAMILY. Tho family of a sovrr igii h:iv 
no f'laee strivdly speaking in our Constitution, neither do 
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its members take any part in the political government o 
'•he country. When a Queen Regnant marries, lier censor 
I 'kos no part in tho government of the ytate but th 
oi spring of tho marriage are nevertheless eonsidered t 
b« ncmbers of his House or Patnily ; sv> th.at ovir pi V'-eu 
sow 'Qi^n belongs to the House of Coburg. 

Th ' present Royal Family comasts of the desceiidan} 
and hrst cousins of Queen VTetoria and their rcspectiv 
consorts. By tho Royal Marriages Act, 1 772, no des; en 
dant^ of George II. other than tho issue of princessc 
married into foreign families may marry without th 
proviouf consent of the sovereign ; and if they marr 
without such consent the marriage will be void, exceji 
whore the descendant, being over twenty-five years c 
age, has given twelve months’ notice to the I’rivy Counc 
of his intention to marry wdthout the sovereign’s conseni 
If during tho twelve months both Houses of PurliamcK 
have not expressly declared their disa]»probatioa of th 
intended marriage, it may take place and will be pcrfcctl 
valid, save that the sovereign is not bound to accord an 
rank, precedence, or roy:d recognition on a person wh 
has thus married a member of the Royal Family. 

Members of the Royal Family are addressed as His (< 
Her) Royal Highness. Tho male members on attuiiiin 
years of discretion arc usually made dukes, but they d 
not, of course, thereupon cease to be Princes, by Avhie 
title they were previously stylovl. Tho Consort of a Kin 
bears the title of Queen and has her own Household, thoug 
sue takes no part in the government of the country. Sh 
howovOT, 18 crowned by tho Archbishop of York at th 
^watiox^ wid usually accompanies tho King at fh 
of ^rhament and other functions. But th 
» Queen Regnant is not called King. Queei 
Victoria conferred upon her husband Prince Albert tb 


title of Prince Consort with precedenoe next to the Queen 
by Letters Patent in the exercise of her Eoval Prerogattvo. 
The eldest son of the sovereign is always Duke of 
Cornwall and usually has the additional titles of Prince of 
Wales and Duke of Chester, or Duke of York, conferred 
upon him by Letters Patent. Tho eldest daugliter of 
a sovereign is styled the Princess RoyaL 


HOVAL PRBROQATlVBSx 

1. MAKINQ TREATIES. The right of making treaties 
with Foreign Sovereigns and States is a prerogative of the 
Crown. Being a rc 3 'nl prerogative it is not necessary for 
any treaty made in this country to be submitted to and con- 
firmed by the Upper and Lower Houses of Parliament. 
In this respect Great Britain differs from the United 
States of America and some other countries. In practice, 
however, the King never makes any treaty except on tlie 
advice of his ministers, and as the latter are subject to 
l^arliamentary control, the country’s interests are fully 
safeguarded against any abuse of this jirerogative. 

2. DECLARATION OP WAR. The Crown has also 
the prerogative right of making war on Foreign States. 
Hero ngain, however, the Crown does not now act except 
through the instrumentality of its ministers, who are 
responsible to Parliament, and who may be impeached if 

give wrong advice. And as tho pursx'-strings arc in 
tliM hands of “ His Majesty’s faithful Commons,” there is 
no danger whatever of any war ever being undertaken 
without Parliarnentary sanction and control. 

3. TITLES AND HONOURS. The Crown as the 

ronutain of Honour” luis the prerogative light of 

creating peert? and reculating the order of precedence. 

! It (onft'rs the order of knighthood and tho various other 
I ot'lors and titles upon its distinguisi^ed servants. So also 
; it appoints the Judges who administer our law, and grants 
, eommi.^sions to officer-: in His xMaJesly’s forces. The Crow « 
j also, in ePect, appoints the bishojis ; for on a vacancy 
i occurring tho King grants to tlio Dean and Chapter a 
• conjc fZ* t-Urc, winch is a licence under the Great ^ol to 
elect a person namc^d in c .rtai'i k I tors missive wliich 
accompany tho licence. Tho D<. . i and Chapter arc- 
pi actically bound to elect the Crow n’s nominee. 

Although the King’s right to confer honours and oi-ders 
i ii an absolute prerogative, in practice the ap]>ointmeuts 
' aro usually made aher consultation with his ministers; 

, Fo that peerages, knighthoods, companionages and other 
; titles of honour arc conferred not only on those who have 
performed some conspicuous service of importance to tlie 
nation, but freqirently on those who have merely done good 
service in the interests of tho political party w hich hapt>ena 
to be in power at the time. 

4. OWNERSHIP OF LAND. In the eye of the law 
the King is the ultimate owner of all land in the country. 
Or, as it is said, all laud is held mediately or immediately 
from the Crown.” So when the owners of land die intestate 
and without heirs, the CVown succeeds to tJje property. 
The Crown as ultimate owmer of the soil has also a preroga- 
tive right to gold, silver, or other treasure trove found 
therein, the true owner whereof is unknown and eamvtd 
be discovered. 

6 . THE PREROGATIVE OF PARDON. Tho Crown 
as “ Fountain of Justice and Morey ” has the right ol 
pardoning persons convicted of crimes — a right, however, 
1 tiuit is only exercised upon the advice of the Homo 
Secret ary. A pardon may U' granted before or after trh.! 
; and sentence. A free pardon from the Crown was, until 
i file pasdng of the (’riminal Appeal Act, 1907 (-re p. 482). 
I (he only way known to the law of releasing an innocent 
tvrson from prison after a miscairiage of justice. Any 
compensation granted in sii«.h a e.ose is according to our 
laws, an act of grace, and iMimot be denvr.d-d a? of liglif. 
When a scmt-cncc of death commuted to pcu.al ser\ it ude 
for life, it is in form a pardon. A pardon canaot be 

S leadcKl to an impeachment nor granted to one who 
etidus a subject outside the realm. 
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6. **THB xma CAN DO NO WRONG/’ This oft- 
quoted phrase requires some explanation. If a wrongful 
act be committed in the name of the King it is assumed 
that he is not responsible for the deed but his ministers. 
As the ** Fountain of Justice/’ it is also assumed that 
no injustice can be laid to his charge. So it is impossible 
to take any proceedings in our Courts against the King for 
any crime or tort. If, therefore, property has come into 
the possession of the Crown which rightly belongs to 
a subject, the latter can only proceed by way of petition. 
The person aggrieved draws up a petition which is left 
at the Home Office for His Majesty’s fiat (i.o., permission 
to proceed). In due course, the fiat having been g^rautod, 
the petition is heard in the High Court of Justice and 
judgment given upon it in much the same manner as in 
the case of actions between subject and subject. 

THE ROYAL HOUSEHOLD. 

The King and the Queen Consort have each a separate 
household, some of the officials whereof are honorary 
whilst others are paid out of the Civil List. Most of the 
minor officials are permanent, but it is a peculiarity of 
our constitution with regard to the greater officials of 
the Household, that they go out of office with every change 
of government and that they are chosen from persons of 
high rank among the pohtical party which happens at 
the moment to be in power. This is done to avoid friction 
between the King and his ministers, the latter of w’hoin 
might otherwise think that he was wrongly influenced by 
the persons unfriendly to the ministry in his entourage, 

PRINCIPAL OFFICIALS OF TUB COURT. 

1. THE LORD STEWARD. He is the chief officer of 
the royal household. He is a member of the Ooverninont 
and almost invariably a peer of the realm. He presides 
at the Board of Oreen Cloth, a sort of court which originally 
had some jurisdiction for the keeping of the peace in the 
king's palaces and which still deals with* all the accounts 
of the Koyal Household. He has the selection and control 
of all the officers and servants of the household, except 
those belonging to the Chapel, the Chamber, and the 
Stable ; he also appoints the royal tradesmen. Under 
him are the Treasurer and the Comptroller of the House- 
hold, who also are members of the ministry. 

2. THE LORD CHAMBERLAIN. The next great officer 
of the Household and a member of the ministry is the 
Lord Chamberlain. He appoints the sovereign’s private 
attendants and manages the ceremonial functions of the 
Court. It is his duty to see that none but fit and proper 
persons are permitted to attend these functions or be 
presented at Court. He has also many other duties not 
immediately connected with the household. Thus ho has 
to examine and license plays before they can be publicly 
produced for hire in this country. He is assisted in his 
household functions by the Vice-Chamberlain. 

8. MASTER OF THE HORSE, the third great officer 
of the Court, who has the superintendence of the royal 
stables, with authority over all equerries and grooms, an<l 
the appointment of all saddlers and farriers, Ac., in (ho 
royal service. The office is held in high honour, and its 
holder rides next to the sovereign on all state occasions. 

4. OTHER OFFICIALS. There are besides certain 
other officials who go out of office with the Government, 
namely, the respective Captains of the Gcntlemcn-at-Arms 
and the Yeomen of the Guard, and the Lords-in-Waiting, 
whose number is limited to seven, and whose functions 
are ceremonial, not administrative. 

Appended are the salaries of these officials : — 

The Lord Steward £-(>00 per annum. 

Treasurer of the Household . . £i)()0 „ „ 

Comptroller of the Household . . £900 „ „ 

The Lord Chamberlain . . . . £2000 „ „ 

Vice>Chamber]ain £0O0 „ „ 

Master of the Horse £2500 „ „ 

Lords in Waiting, each . . . . £700 „ „ 

Captain of the Qentlcmen-at-Anns . . £1200 „ „ 

Captain of the Yeomen of the Guard £1200 „ „ 


5. PERSONAL APPOtNTttmS. Besides th4 mihhh 
terial appointments mentioned above, are certain personal 
appointments made by the King himself, the most 
important of which are the Master of the Household, the 
Keeper of the Privy Purse, an<l the King’s Private Seoretaiy. 

6. THE POET LAUREATE^ an official attached to 
the King’s household, was originally called the ** King’s 
Versifier.” The honour is usually conferred on a poet 
of some distinction and is held for life. He has no com- 
pulsory duties to perform, but ho is expected to compoee 
an ode of honour on special state occasions. 

ORB AT CEREMONIAL OFFICERS. 

1. THE LORD GREAT CHAMBERLAIN. This official 
must not bo confounded with the Lord Chamberlain 
mentioned above. His office is hereditary and is claimed 
by the two families of Cholmondeloy and Willoughby do 
Ercsby, it being usual for a member of each family to hold 
it in turn. He attends the Sovereign at his Coronation 
and at the opening of Parliament and other similar functions, 
and it is his duty to see that Westminster Hall and the 
Houses of Parliament are properly furnished and decorated 
on great occasions of state. 

2. THE LORD HIGH STEWARD OF ENGLAND. 

This oflicial again is not to be confounded with the Lord 
Steward of the Household. There is no permanent High 
Steward but the ollice is revived when occasion requires. 

He has ceremonial duties to perform at Coronations ; but- 
his principal duty is to preside at the trial of Peers. Whet 
the proceedings are ended the High Steward snaps his 
wand of ollice. 

3. THE LORD HIGH CONSTABLE OF ENGLAND. 

This is an official appointed only occasionally for the 
purpose of assisting at coionations and other like cere- 
monies. 

4. THE EARL MARSHAL. This groat officer of 
state is head of the College of Arms which grants coats of 
arms and crests to those entitled to bear them. The 
office is hereilitary and is held by the Duke of Norfolk. 
Under him are the three kings of Arms— Garter, 
Clarencieux, and Norroy — the six heralds of Arms, and 
the four pursuivants of Arms. 

— — i 

PARLIAMENT- 

ORIGIN OF PARLIAMENT. The Great Council of the 
n:it)on from the time of the Norman Conquest had usually 
Ijeen composed only of barons, bishops, and greater abbot , 
although on two or three occasions in the 13th centurv, 
the smaller vassals of the crown had been represented I 
two knights from each shire. But in 1266 Simon <le» 
Montfort, who at the time was the real ruler of Englan d 
though Henry III, was nominally king, not only sur 
moned to his Parliament two knight»8 from each shire bi t 
also two burgesses from each chief city and borough. 

He was thus the first to summon representatives of tb*; 
towns, and to form a parliament composed, as to-day, of 
peers, county members, and borough members. 

It was not, however, until thirty years later that the 
practice thus begun was repeated. It was not till 1295 
that Edward I. summoned a full parliament, consisting 
of barons, bishops, knights of the shire, and burgesses 
(or representatives of the towns), ” it being meet,” said 
the king, ” that wdiat touches all should be approved by 
all.” This complete form of parliament met with general 
approval, and from that time parliament assumed its 
permanent shape. Though the admission of the burgesst.s 
and knights of the shire to the assembly of 1296 complete<i 
the fabric of our representative constitution, it was only 
by degrees that the Commons (as the knights and burgossr s 
were styled) established the right not only to take part in 
matters of taxation — for which they were originally 
called — but in the work of legislation, and the control of 
government. 
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VOTABLB DATB8 IN PABLIAMENTABY HISTORY. 

1265. First Parliament to which were sunmionod reprc- 
tatives of tiie chief towns. 

1295. The Model Parliament, being the first parliament 
Biimmoned by royal authority in which the three 
estates of the realm — the clergy, the nobles, and 
tlio commonalty — were represented. All parlia- 
ments from tliis date were composed oi these 
three orders. 

1322. Commons obtained recognition of their right to 
share in all the deliberations of parliament. 

1341. Commons sat apart from the Lords, the knights 
and burgesses sitting as one body. lYoni this 
date, probably, parliament met as two Houses. 

1376. The Good Parliament attacked the king’s ministers 
by impcaching them before the House of liOrds. 

1430. Parliamentary elections first regulated by statute, 
tlie franchise being secured to all ficeholders, 
whose lands were worth 40s. a year. 

1509. Acts of Parliament printed from this lirnc. 

1536. AS’alcs, Cheshire, a)id Moinnoutlisliire now first 
represented in parliament. 

1542. Members protected from arrest for debt. 

1614. The Addled Parliament, so ctdlej because disr.ohrd 
in anger Ify James I. without passing a sitigle 
measure. 

1640. The iShort Parliament met in April and was dissolved 
in tluroc weeks for discussing grio,vancos instead 
of voting supplies. 

1640. The Long Parliament met in November and made 
war on the king, Charles I. 

1648. The Rump Parliament composed wholly of indepen- 

dents who put King Charles on his trial, all the 
other members luuing beeti e.vclnded by the a -t 
of violence known as " Pride’s I’lir-rc.” j 

1649. Iloiiso of Peers abo'ished but roinsiatcd at the 1 

Itestorutiori, 1660. j 

1C53. Cromwell fon-ibly dlsjriisseJ the Hump I’arlia- 
meut. 


ICGO. 


1678. 

1069. 


1691. 

1697. 

1707. 

1716. 

177t 

1801. 


1801. 

1829. 

1832. 

1833. 

1834. 

1835. 


1840. 

1840. 

1847. 

1862. 

1858. 

18Q7. 


A Convention Parliament (that Is, one not summoned 
by royal authority), voted tlie restoration of 
Charles II. 

Roman Catholics were excluded from parliament. 

A Convention Parliament olTcred tlie crown to 
^VilIiam and Jlary on corsdition of tlicir accept- 
ance of tlie Hill of Higlits. From this date 
Parliament, not the King, the paramount 
power. 

Triennial Act which limiUid the duration of parlia- 
ment to three years, security having been already 
taken for the annual meeting of parliament by 
making votes of supply for one year only a't 
a time. 

Each vote of supply now limited to the service for 
which it w’as granted. 

First parliament of Great Britain. 

[By tlie Act of Union betw'een England and 
Sc^otland it was agreed tliat the two countries 
should have a single parliament, Scotland being 
represented by 16 peers and 45 commoners.] 

Septennial Act which extemled the maximum 
duration of parliament from three to seven years. 

Reporting the debates in the House of Commons 
practically permitted, but no ** Reporters’ 
Gallery ” before 18.15. 

First Parliament of the Unitod Kingdom of Great 
Britain and Ireland. 

[By Uie Act of Union between Great Britain 
and Ireland it was arranged that Ireland should 
send to the Imperial Parliament 32 peers and 
at least 100 commoners.] 

aergyraen prohibited from becoming members of 
the House of Commons. 

Roman Catholics admitted to parliament. 

First Parliamentary Heform BUI passed. 

First Quaker admitted as M.P. on his affirmation 
simply. 

Houses of Parliament destroyed by fire. 

Separate accommodation for reporters first pro- 
vided. Previously rci>orlers sat in tlie Strangers* 
Gallery. 

M.P.’s relinquish the privilege of franking letters 
(that is, of sending them post free). 

The new ** Palace of Westminster," as the Houses 
of Parliament are called, now begun. 

^e ^rds took possesion of toeir new chamber. 

Tbe Commoners met In their new chamber. 

First Jew admitted as M.P. 

Secqijd Reform Bill passed. 


1808. Voting by proxy in the House of Lords discontinued 
from this date, though under certain conditions 
it might be revived. 

1872. Ballot Act passed, by which all voting at Parlia- 
mentary Elections has since been secret and by 
ballot. 

1880. Members in certain cases allowed to affirm instead 

of taking an oath. 

1882. The Closure (the power of closing a debate by a vote 
of the House) adopted. 

1881. Third Reform Bill passed. 

1901. Eleven Irish Nationalists forcibly removed by the 
Police. 

1906. A new party formed of " Labour Members." 

PARLIAMENTARY REFORM. This has been effected 
by three Reform Bilh, each of wliich has lowered the 
franchise and redistributed the scats in Parliament, thus 
giving the franchise, or right of voting, to a larger number 
of people, and assigning a larger number of members to 
the more populous places. 

First Reform Bill, 1832. Tlie franchise was made 
uniform in all boroughs instead of depending, as formerly, 
on custom, which varied witli the locality. Now, in all 
borouglis, the franchise was given to tliose who occupied 
premises worth £10 annually. In counties to all free- 
holders of land worth at least 408. per annum, to tJje holders 
of leases for sixty years to the annual value of £10, and to 
all farmers and others who paid at least £50 a year as rent. 
It disfranchised fifty-six boroughs, each of which had less 
than 2000 inhabitants, and it took one member from each 
of thirty borouglis more that had less than 4000 iuhribitant-. 
This gave 143 scats for distribution among tiie more 
populous districts. 

Second Reform Bill, 1867. Hic franchise in boroughs 
wxH given to householders occupying houses rated at 
£5 at least, and to lodgers paying £10 a year. In the 
counties the franchise was lowered to £12 annual rent. 
At the same time thirty-five seats were taken away, partly 
from corrupt boroughs, partly trom tlie less populous, 
and given to Loudon and other populous places. 

Third Reform BtU, 1884-5. This bill extended to the 
counties the household and lodger suffrage conferred by 
the previous Refonn Bill on the boroughs. All boroughs 
liaving less than 15,000 inhabitants were to cease as such, 
and to form jiart of tlie county in which situated ; and 
those having les? than 50, '"00 inhabitants were to lose one 
member if previously entitled to t o. ICO seats obtained 
in this way were divided among counties ana boroughs 
with a large population. The total number of member? 
was also raised from 652 to 670. 

SUMMONING OF PARLIAMENT. Parliament is sum- 
moned by the Sovereign, and its summoning or otherw’iso 
was once an absolute Royal Prerogative; but it U now 
to a certain extent regulated by Acts of Parliament and 
tlio nece.s 3 itio.s of public business. By the unrepealed 
sections of the Triennial Act, 1694, it is provided that 
“ a parliament shall be holden once in throe years at the 
least,” BO that after one parliament has come to an end, 
it is legally incumbent on the sovereign to summon another 
within three years. But owing to th» fact that taxes 
are voted annually and that the Army Act which authorises 
the existence of the standing army has to be passed every 
year, it will be seen that it is now a practical impossibility 
for the government of the country to go on for more than 
a year without the assistance of parliament. Parliament 
is summoned bv Royal Writ. The King with the advice 
oi the Privy (Council by proclamation (usually in the 
proclamation whereby a former Parliament is dissolved) 
directs the Lord Chancellors of Great Britain and Ireland 
to cause writs for a now parliament to be issued returnable 
within thirty-five days and addressed to the Spiritual 
and Temporal Peers, to the Judges of the lligb Court 
and the l^aw Officers of the Crown, and to the Returning 
Officers of the const itueneies. 

OPENING OP PARUAMENT. On the day appointed 
in the Proclamation, 1‘arliament assembles in the two 
Houses at Westminster. The Commons are colled to the 
bcur of the Upper House and directed to elect a Speaker. 
They then return to their own House and having elected 
their Speaker proceed to take the oath (see later under 
Houst of Commons), A day or two afterwards the King 
accompanied by his Consort attends in state at the House 
of I.ords. and Block Rod i.'Ce Tuder House of Lords) is 
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aoat to sammon'^tlie Speaker and the Commons to the bar 
of the House of Lords. The King then reads his speech 
from the throne, a speech which in reality is drawn up by 
the cabinet, and which comprises a review of the inter- 
national situation and a sumrnaiy of the legislation 
intended to be introduced by the ministry during the session. 
Those parts of the King's Speech v hich refer exclusively 
to finance and taxation aro addressed to the members of 
the House of Commons. If the sovereign is unable to 
attend in person, a Royal Commission o])ens parliament 
in his place and the speech is read by the Chan- 

cellor. 

The Commons on returning to their own House usually 
exercise their privilege of reading a Bill for the first time 
to demonstrate the fact that they are not bound to coJifine 
thmr attention exclusively to matters dealt with in the 
speech from the throne. The speech is subsequently 
read again in both Houses by the Lord Chancellor and tlio 
Speaker respectively, and an Address iii reply, consisting 
practically in a repetition of tlie text of the speech itself, 
IS moved and seconded in ea^ h licuse bv two junior mcmbei s 
of the party in i)owcr attired in uniform or court tiros'*. 
The Opposition usually moves certain amendments to the 
Address and thus early in the session has an opportunity 
of attacking and criticising the policy of the Government. 
When the Address has been agreed to, it is duly presented 
to the sovereign. 

DURATION OP PARLIAMENTS. By the Septennial 
Act, 1716, it was enacted that parliaments may continue 
for seven years and no longer from tlie day appointed by 
the writs for their as'-icinbling. But in practice this limit 
has never been reached. Tlie King can disi-olvc parlia- 
ment at any time, and he usually does so on the advice of 
the Prime Minister and the cabinet when the ministry find, 
either that they cannot command a mc.jority in the Com- 
mons or that for party and clectionerring reasons a dis- 
solution is desirable. 

There are three ways of suspending tlio sittings of 
Pailiamcnt — dissolution, prorogation, and adjournment: — 

(1) JDUiolution, The King dissohes piirliamcnt by 
means of a rroclamalion under the Great iSeal : and, 
we have seen, the same proclamation usually pro\idc.' f. r 
summoning the next riarliarnent, 

(2) Pn>ro^nthn, This w a device, first adapted in ti.n 
reign of Henry Till, for prolonging llio life of parliana nt 
from one session to another, railiamcnt fc? said to I - 
prorogued when, by an act of the Own its sittings me 
suspended either indcQnitely or until a certain fixed day. 
This not only occurs at the end of a parliamentarj’ session, 
but also as preliminary to a dissolution. 

C3) Adjournment, Tliis is a temporary suspension of 
parliamentary business for a certain time in the course of 
a session. It takes place in either House independently 
of the other and by an act of the House itself without the 
concurrence of Uio Crown. After an adjournment business 
goes on from the point at which it left off ; but after a proro- 
gation or dissolution, any lUll that has not i-assiod Uirough 
all its stag&s and receive J the royr.l a^’sc‘:a ir.iwt be rc- 
iutroduced and treated as a i.ew IJill. 


PARLIAMENTARY ELECTIONS. 

We shall state first of all who enjoy the franchiso or the 
right to vote for a Member of Parfiameiit ; secondly, who 
may be a candidate for election ; thirdly, how tho election 
is to be conducted ; fourthly, the method of voting ; and, 
lastly, tho modes of disputing the results of an 
eiection. 

t. REGISTRATION OF VOTERS. No one may vote 
at any Parliamentary Election unless his name has been 
registered on the list of voters of the particular county or 
b<»oagh for which he is entitled to vote. 

l>is<)pAUncATi053. Certain persons are absolutely 
disqualified firom being registered.' They include (1) 
Wometk (21 Infants, i.e. persons under twenty- one ^ears 
of Me. fS) Aliens who have not become British subjects. 
(4) Convicted felons, nntll they hare nei red thoir sentences 


or been pardoned. (6) Lunatics and Idiots. (6) Peers el 
tho realm. (7) Corporations. (8) Persons pMd to do work a|' 
elections, o.g. election agents, (d) Persons convicted of 
“ corrupt praotioes,** for seven years after their conviotioBi^ 
(10) Persons convicted of “ illegal praotioes,** for five years 
after their conviction. (11) Persons in receipt of parochial 
relief, if they have received the relief within twelve njonths 
before the Ifith July of tho year of registration; but 
receipt of the benefits of the Vaccination Acts and certain 
other kinds of medical relief do not disqualify the 
recipient. 

Qualifications. If a person desires to have bis name 
entered on the Register as a Parliamentary voter, not 
only must he have none of the above disqualifications 
but he must also be possessed of a Property, Occupation, 
nesidontial or Lodger's qualification. 

(a) Property Qualification. lo England, the property 
qualification, which applies only in the case of county 
coastiluenoies, is one of the foliou'ing; — 

(I) The beneficial ownership of freehold heritable 
property of tixe clear yearly value of forty shillings. (2) 
The benendal ownership of a lifef estate of Uie clear yearly 
value of £5. (3) The ownership in copyhold of an estate for 
life, or any greater estate of the clear yearly value of £S. 
(4), The ownership of leasehold property held originally 
for a term of sixty years or more, of tho clear yearly 
value of £5. (5) The‘o\vnersiiip of a leasebdd of tlie clear 
yearly vrlue of £D0, h'ehl oriirin.nlly for a term of twenty 
yc.'irs o>' more. 

(2») The Occupation Qualification, which applies to both 
county and borough constituencies, entitles a person to bo 
; registered, if he is tho occupier of land or tencmenta of tho 
clear yearly value of £10, provided that he has occupied 
it for tho wliolo of tho twelve months preceding the Ifitb 
July of the year of registration. No one can be registered 
with tho occupation qualification unless tho rates hav) 
been paid on the property. In the ca.se of boroughs if 
tho occupier is not a resident in the property (bo it chambers, 
office, shop or warehouse) in respect of which he claims 
the occupation qualification, it is necessary for him to have 
redded, during tho half year preceding the said 15th July, 
within flcven miles, or in tho c.osc of tho city of London, 
i within 25 miles, of the boundaries of the borough. 

(c) The residential qualification, which applies to both 
county and borough constituencies, enables the inbabitaot 
occupier of a dwelling house or of any part of a house 
occupied as a separate dwelling (o.g. a flat) to be registered, 
provided the rates have been paid and he has resided 'm 
rho property for the whole of the twelve months prece»4”'‘? 

i l!ie 15th July of the year of registration. If the 
j wlio occupies the dwelling, docs so by virtue of oflicr, 

! s^Tvice, or emi)loyment, and his employer docs resido 
f herein, then ho and not the einploy'cr is 
franchise even though the rates, rent and taxes - 

by tho employer. But tho fact that the servant!"^ 
the occupation qualification docs not exclude hk® 
from claiming some other qualification, c.g., the yrccholi 
qualification, in respect of the same property. ^ 

(d) The lodger’s qualification enables lodgers who liuv * 
claimed the lodger’s franchise and occupied lodgings i.» 
tho same house for the said tw'clve months, of the clri.i 
yc.arly value (unfurnished) of £10, to bo registered. 'Ili^ 
lodgings need not have been lot unfurnished ; but if 1( v 
furnished the unfurnished value alone is taken into coi ' 
aidcration by tho revising barrister. 

N.B. — Lodgers, unlike ordinary electors, have to rcric v 
their claims every year. 

R THE REGISTER. It is tho duty of the Overseet ^ 
to prepare lists of tho electors in their constituencies. Tl *' 
lists, as prepared by the overseers, arc posted up on chur; « 
doors on the 1st August every year. If a qualified vot( " 
finds his name omitted from tho list he should send ;; 
particulars of his claim, before the 20th August^ to il 
overseers. All political parties in tho constituencies bnv 
agents and other officials who are always ready and willi*' 
to assist qualified voters of their party with informafio 
necessary for making their claims. Tho statutory fori^ 
of claim consists of four columns, thus:--** 
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Name of 
Olaimant at 
full length, the 
surname bcin ' 
first. 

Place of 
Abode. 

Nature of 
QoaliflcKiion. 

Description 

Qualifying 

Property. 

Brown, John 

1 

Rose Cottage, 
union 

Rcsldcntlul. 

rc-ive resided 
at present 
address 
since 1 Aug., 
1LW)J. and paid 
all rates 



• • As the qualifi(’alion in this case is a residential one 
this division would bo left blank ; but if it were a property 
qualilication. the nature of the property would have to 
be {j:iven. (.'^'cc Properly Quatificatinn above). 

Any qualified voter may object to the mclu.sion of a 
person on tho list of voters, and should send in his objection 
before the 20th August. Tho persons w'ho usually make the 
objections are tho parliamentary agents of the rival parties. 
On tho 25th August tho Overseers publish lists of claimants 
and objectors. Between tho 8th September and the 
I'itli October a Revising Barrister, who must be of not h-ss 
than seven years* standing at the b.ar, holds a court and 
decides on tho validity of the claims and objections. The 
lists so revised are then sent to tho Clerk of the County 
Council or Town Clerk (as tho ease may be) and are print»‘d 
and form tho official register of electors. 

8. THB CANDIDATES. There are a great number of 
cases in which persons arc disqualified from being oaiidi- 
datos for election. The following list includes the principal 
portions disqu \lifiod ; — 

(1) W^mon. (2) Infants (persons under twenty-one 
rears of age). (3) Lunatics and idiots. (4) Aliens who 
have not become naturalised British subjects. (5) Peers 
of the Realm ; but aucli IiHah peers as are not reprcs^ienta- 
tive peers may be elected as membm of ibo House of 
Commons, but only for constituencies outside Ireland. 
(6) Clergy of tlie churches of England, Scotland, and 
Rome. (7) The holders of oliices under tlie Crown, 
which have been created since 1705, are generally dis- 
qualified. (8) Bankrupts, until five years after their 
discliarge, unless the bankruptcy is annulled within six 
months, or unless it was duo entirely to misfortune, and 
not ag^avated by misconduct. (9) lletuming officers 
for the elections at which tliey officiate. (10) (^nvlcted 
felons, until tliey have served their sentences, or received 
a free pardon. (11) Judges of the High Court and 
County Court Judges. (12) Persons convicted of ** cor- 
rupt practices," for over with regard to tho constituency 
at which tliese practices took place, and for seven years 
with n^ard to other constituencies. 

Candidates must be nominated in writing (except in 
University Elections), and their nomination papers must 
be subscribed by ten registered electors of the constituency, 
two of whom must respectively a(5t os proposer and 
Bcoondor. 

A THB WRITS FOR ELECTION. Before a general 
election can be hold the King issues a proclamation order- 
ing the Lord Chancellor to cause writs to be issued to the 
sherifls of the counties and to the returning officers of tho 
boroughs. The writs command these officials to hold an 
election in their respective districts for the purpo.se of 
choosing members to serve in Parliament. In the case of 
a by*olootioa the writ is issued by the Speaker of the 
House of Commons to the Sheriff or returning offieor of the 
distnet. 


6. THE ELECTION.^ The nomination papers must be 
during the time appointed for the election, to 
the Ucturning (ifficer by the oandidato himself or his 
seconder. ^ If at the expiration of one hour 
after the time appointed for the election no more coudidates 
lu i no*n*natM than there are vacancies to bo filled, 
*1 * f^^***?^*'^* doclarea tho nominated candidate 

e^t^ Bat if there are more candidatos than vacancies, 
Officer adjourns tho election. He then 

SIm. ,“** ““ «>• b® 

teSou. Mi ot th« oandiebtos tor el<;cti(;n. 


I Constituencies, especially county constituencies, are 
I large, and were only one place of polling fixed for each con- 
stituency, it would bo impossible for the bulk of the 
electors to record their votes. Cons^oently constituencies 
are sub-divided into poUing districts, and each polling 
district has one or more pomng stations or poUing booths 
allotted to it. The polling stations are opened at 8 g.m. 
and closed at 8 p.m. on the da^ of election. 

At each polling station there is a presiding officer, whose 
duty it is to preserve order, he is appointed % the Return- 
tng Officer and assisted by polling clerks. Each candidate 
may be represented at each polling station by one f^son- 
ation agent appointed by hU election agent. The principal 
duty of the polling agent is to watch the electors so as to 
gee that no one votes more than once, and that no one 
personates another elector. 

At the close of the poll the ballot boxes are sealed bj 
the presiding officer, and abo by the candidates* agents if 
they wish it. As soon as possible after the poll, the Return- 
ing Officer makes arrangements for the counting. Each 
candidate may appoint an agent to attend the counting; 
the candidates themselves may abo be present at the 
counting. Ballot papers which are not properly filled up 
are rejected. Questions as to the vaUdity of any voting 
paper are decided by the Returning Officer ; but his 
decision may be reversed on the hearing of an election 
pt lition. When the votes have been counted, the Re- 
turning Officer publicly declares the result of the election 
and the number of votes each candidate has received. 

8. METHOD OP VOTING AT THB POLIi. At Uni- 
versity elections, the voting may take place by “ show of 
hanHs," unless a poll is demanded ; but in all other cases of 
contested parliamentary elections the voting is by ballot, 
and regulated by the provisions of the Ballot Act, 1872. 
Before tho day of polling, the Returning Officer |iTes 
public notice of tUo situation of the various polling stations, 
and setting forth the description of the voters who may 
vote at each st.ition. No one, except a policeman on 
duty, may vote in any other than the station allotted 
to him. 

The voter goes to his station an«i receives a ballot paper 
showing tho names and description of the candidates. 
Each ballot paper has a number printed on the back, and 
has attached a counterfoil with the same number printed 
on the face. Tlie ballot paper is marked at the time of 
voting with an official mark on both sides, and the counter- 
foil is officially marked rrith the registered number of the 
voter. Having received his ballot paper the voter proceeds 
to one of the compartments of the polling station, where bo 
can mark it unseen. With the pencil provided in the com- 
partment he places a cross on the right-hand side opposite 
tho name of the candidate for whom be votes. He most 
then fold up the ballot paper and in the presence of the 
presiding officer put it in the ballot box, and forthwith quit 
the polling station. 

j If the voter inadvertently spoils a ballot paper, he can 
I return it to the officer, who will, if satisfied of such inad- 
vertence, give him another paper. If tho voter votes for 
more candidates than be is entitled to vote for, or If be 
places any mark on the paper by which ho may be after- 
wa. Is identified, his ballot paper will bo void. 

DISPUTING TUB RESULT OP THB BLBCTtON. 

1. ELECTION PETITIONS. The House of Coiwoos 
has the right of deciding whether or not the peirsons elected 
as members arc legally disqualified from sitting or voting^ 
and of declaring the scat vacant if it decides that the 
elected person is disqualified. The only other way io 
j which an election can be questioned is by Petition. Tha 
law governing election petitions now depends on tha 
I Parliamentary Elections Act, 1868, and its amen^ng Acts, 
i and on the Parliamentary Election Petition Bales. Th« 
trial of election petitions takes place before two Jadm 
of the Kin^*B Bench Division of the High (^urt of Jnsu^ 
The following are some of the principia grounds on whii^ 
an election petition mav be founded, ^ougb sn^ % 
petition may bo proseotca in every case where the matteri 
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alleged would be •uffioientf if prored, to Toid the 
•leotion:— 

(1) Tbe commission of **comipt practices*' by a 
candidate or his agents. ( 2 ) The commission of ** illegal 
practices ** by the same persons. ^3) The disqualification 
of a candidate. (4) The fact that the person declared 
elected did not in reality receive the majority of valid 
votes. 

Where the result of an election is that one of the candi- 
dates is returned by a very small majority, a petition is 
frequently made asking for a recount or a scrutiny. In a 
recount the ballot papers are meredy counted again, but 
in the case of a scrutiny the ballot papers are examined, 
the secrecy of the ballot disappears, and it is possible to 
object to a vote on the ground that the elector though on 
the register was yet not qualified to vote. 

2. PARTIES TO THE PETITION. The petition may be 
presented either by a candidate at the disputed election, 
or by any person who voted or who had a nght to vote at 
the election. The person who presents the petition is 
ealled the Petitioner, and the person against whom it is 

re ted is the Respondent. Generally the respondent 
person whose election is disputed, but in certain 
oases the Returning Officer may be made a respondent if 
he has been guilty of wilful misconduct in the discharge 
of his duties. If the petitioner in a petition dies, any person 
who might have been a petitioner may apply to the Court, 
within a month of the death, to be substituted as a 
petitioner. Again, if before the trial of the petition the 
respondent ^‘es, or if he does not intend to oppose the 
petition, notice of the fact must be given in the place where 
the election took place, and any one else who would have 
been qualified to be a petitioner may ai^ply to the Court 
lor permission to oppose the petition. 

2 . PRESENTATION OF THE PETITION. The petition 
must generally be presented within twenty-one da 3 ’s after 
the return of the person whose election is disput^ ; but 
if the petition is based on the payment by the respondent 
or bis agents, of some reward in furtherance of some corrujd 
practice, which reward has been paid since the election, 
then the petition may be presented within twenty-eight 
days of the payment. The presentation of the petition is 
made by leaving it at the office of the Master of the King's 
Bench IHvision, who is nominated for the purpose. The 
petition must state the right of the petitioner to petition, 
and must be divided into numbered paragraphs, stating 
the grounds of the petition, and it must conclude with 
a prayer asking for the election to be declared void, or for 
■och other relief as the petitioner may think himself 
entitled to. All the petitioners must sign tbe petition. The 
petitioner must give security for the respondent’s costs. 

4 . TjEtlAL OF THE PETITION. Before the actual trial of 
the petition, tbe preliminary applications, called ** inter- 
locutory applications,” are generally heard by a judge, 
who may allow a petition to be amended in form, but he 
will not allow fresh charges to be introduced into it. The 
Judge may order the petitioner to give particulars of the 
aUegations he has made. If the only allegation is a mis- 
oonnt, the judge may order a re-count to take place before 
the trial An election petition once presented cannot be 
withdrawn without the consent of the two election judges. 
The trial takes place before the two election judges of the 
King’s Bench Division, and it is generally held in the 
ooEumtuenoy in which the disputed election has taken 

^ At the conclusion of the trial, the judges deliver 
lent and decide whether or not the election is void, 
or whether the respondent or any other person has been 
duly elected. If the respondent has been charged with 
eorropt or illegal practices, the jndges must report to the 
Speaker of the House of Commons their finding os to 
whether such practices have been proved and, if so, 
whether they have taken place with the knowledge of 
the oondidate, and whether the corrupt practices have 
been extensive or not. The report, together with the 
evidence on which it is based, is subsequently laid beforo 
the Attorney General with a view to his instituting 
a prosecution against the goilty parties, should he think 
tpf evideocs sufficient to warrant a sqooessful prosecution. 


6. CORRUPT AND XLliEOAL PRA0T1CI8. Whal 

constitutes the difference between such prootioes, and 
what punishments they render an offender liable to, ore 
fully stated in the chapter on Local Elections. (Refer to 
“Corrupt Practices” in Index), 


THE HOUSE OF LORDS. 

CONSTITUTIONAL ASPECT. The position occupied by 
the House of Lords in our constitution has never been 
more admirably summarised than by the great Lord 
Lj'ud hurst in a debate in the House of Lords in 1868. 

“ Our legislature is a species of progressive machine ; 
it consists of three independent powers ; and If each power 
adhere rigidly to its own opinion the machinery of Icgis- 
Intion would on many occ^ons come to a standstill ; it 
is by mutual forbearance and concession tlmt tbe machine 
practically works out tlio great objects of the constitutiozi, 
.... And with respect to the particular position and' 
duty of the House of Lords, it is part of our duty to 
originuto legislation ; but it is al^ a most important part 
of our duty to chec‘k the inconsiderate, rash, hasty and 
undigested legislation of the other House ; to give time 
for consideration ; and for consulting and perhaps modify- 
ing the opinions of the constituencies ; but I never under- 
stood, nor could such a principle be acted upon, that we 
were to make a firm, determined, and persevering stand 
against the opinion of the other House of I’arliamcnt, 
w hen that oi)inion is backed by the opinion of the people." 

When the Lords reject a Bill of great national importance 
which has been passed by the Commons, it is usual for the 
IVimc Minister to advise the Crown to dissolve parliament. 
If after tho general election the new House of Commons is 
still in favour of jmsMing the Bill, it is customary for the 
Lords to withdraw their opposition ; but if they refuse to 
do this tho Prime ^Minister can always advise the King to 
create a sufficient number of new peers to secure n majority 
in the Lords. 

COMPOSITION. Tho House of Lords, or the Upper 
House of Parliament, consists of the Lords Spiritual and 
Temporal, two of the three Estates of the Realm. 

Q’iic oxprtssiou ” thrcje estates of the realm ’’ is some- 
times orruuctmsly applied to the King, the Lords, and tlic 
(.'ominon'' ; and the Press, a very potent factor in modern 
j»olitieul life, is not infrequenUy styled " the fourth estate." 
Tho number of jjcers who sit in the House of Lords is not 
fixed. At present there arc about six hundred. Heredi- 
tary peerages are continually becoming extinct through 
the death without heirs of the holders. But this continual 
and gradual decrease in their number is more than made 
up again by the creation of new peers. As these new peers 
generally consist of successful fjoliticians, diplomatists, 
soldiers,* lawyers, bankers, brewers, manufacturers, land- 
owners, and inerchnnts, the Upper House is gradually 
becoming more and more democratic in tone and^feeliiu? 
and less liabh^ to resist the strongly expressed opinioru 
of tho Lower House. 

SPIRITUAL PEERS. Tho Cliurch of England is th» 
Plstablishod Church, and as such is represented in the House 
of Lords by certain of its bishops. The spiritual peers, 
consisting of the Archbishops of Canterbury and York, 
and twenty-four English Bishops, are not horeditar; 
peers and their wives are not peeresses. By the Bishoprics) 
Act, 1878, it is provided that the number of Lords spiritual 
sitting and voting as Lords in parliament is not to be in- 
crease by the foundation of any new bishopric. Of 
twenty-six seats in the House of Lords assigned to spiritua* 
peers, five are always held by the two archbishops and tha 
bishops of London, Durham and Winchester. The remain 
ing twenty-one scats are given according to seniority, that i». 
to those who have longest held the appointment of bishop t > 
an English see. Formerly certain Irish bishopii had the right 
of sitting in the House of I^ords, but now the right is limited 
to the “diooesan bishops” (not suffragan bishops) oj 
England and Wales, exclusive of the bishop of Sodor ano 
Man. When a bishop resigns his see ha peases to be s 
Bpiritqol pesf. 
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In ordinary matters spiritual peers vote as do the 
temporal peers ; but unlike temporal peers they would not 
be tried by their peers, if charged with any crime, but in 
the ordinary courts. 


TBMPORAL PEERS* 


1. HEREDITARY PEERS. All English dukes, mar- 
quisoa, earls, viscounts and barons who have' attained their 
majority are entitled to bo summoned to tho House of 
Lords They may not sit as members of tho House of 
tyommons, or even take part in parliamentary elections. 

Many members of the House of Commons are styled 
“ Lord " ; but tbese are either Irbih Peers who have not 
been summoned to tho T. jjjx'r Ilou.se, or eLse they arc the 
sous of English Peers, fre(]uciitly bearing as courtesy 
titles the secondary titles of tluiir parents. Thus tlie son of 
the lato Marc]ues.s of Salisbury before becoming himself a 
peer sat in the Commons as Viscount Cranborne, this being 
one of his father’s titles. 

Jt need hardly bo said that pccreases;, even peeresses in 
their own right, are never members of tho House of Lords, 
^lornbcrs of both Houses of Parliament on taking their 
floats in every parliauiesit are required to take the oath of 
ulkgiance, which is in tho following form : — 

" I, , do sw'Cur that 1 will be faithful and bear 

true allegiance to His Majesty King Edward, his heirs and 
successors, according to law, so help me God.” 

Tn tho House of Lords it is made and suV>scribcd by 
f eery member at the table in tho middle of tho House. 

X ‘ any mciiibcr of tho House of 1 V<t 8 sits or votes as a peer 
,i:iring any debate without having made and subscribed 
MvO appointed oidh ho is liable to a {•cnalty of £500 
lor each oflcnco, under the Parliamonturv Oaths Act, 
im. 

IRISH PEERS. By the Act of Union with Ireland, 
5800, twenty. eight of tiio Lords Tcmfforal of Ireland, 
« ] Ksted for life by the iVers of Ireland, is the number 
appointrod to represent Ireland in the House of Ixjrds. 
.Any Irish peer may be elected a member of tho House of 
^.'ommons unless previously elected and summoned to sit 
in tho Upper House. Tlio Act of Union also provides for 
a gradual reduction in tho number of Irish peerages by 
enacting that only one new one is to be create for every 
<h"ee that become vacant, until the total number has been 
ted.ucod to ono hundred ; after which the total is to be 
keot at about that number. 

Tho Irish Lords of Parliament have tho same privileges 
a j the Lords of Great Britain ; save that, whether among 
ti.ti twenty -eight or not, they take precedence after peers 
■oi like rank in Great Britain whose peerages date from 
a timo prior to tho union. But Irish peerages created 
alter the union have rank and precedency with peerages 
oi tho United Kingdom according to the dates of their 
creation. 


$. SCOTTISH PEERS. Those Scottish peers who ar< 
elected Wy their fellow peers to servo parliament in th< 
House of Lords are not like the Irish peers elected for life 
bat only for the space of one parliament; though thoj 
may bo, and generally are, re-elected. The Act of Unioi 
between England and Scotland, 1706, provides that th( 
[atler country is to be represented in tho House of Lordi 
by sixteen representative Scottish peers. Scottish peen 
have precedence after English peers of the same rank, 
t>nt before British peers created subsequently to the union. 
U 18 not the practice to create now Scottish peerages. 
Scotsmen who are now raised to the peerage are granted 
Unlike Irish leeie, feottUh 
to serve among tho representative peers 
the I^wot^Hous^*^** right to ait as members ol 

PEERS. Wehavealready noticed the spiritual 
j Scottish and Irish peers. A further 

AmmiVf T Lif® Peerages was made bv the 

1876 and 1887. The fiouse 
iudiftili* «^dition to being a legislative body has also 
Lrinnt^ ^wootions. Besides trying peers who commit 
ultimate court of appeal from 
IttOtmtnts oi the ooorto of Eoglend. Sootlend e^ Ireland. 


The Lord Chancellor always, tho Lord Chief Justice of 
England generally, and sometimes other great lawyers, 
are created hereditary peers of tho realm ; but in order to 
still further strengthen the legal and judicial element in 
tho Upi>er Houiii:; the Appellate Jurisdiction Acts enable 
tho Grown to appoint persons who have held high judicial 
office as Lords of Appi^al in Ordinary with life peerages 
and tho rank of Barons. The children of thc.se life peers 
nro entitled to tho courtesy ajipcUation of “ tho 
Honourable.** 


OFFICERS OF THE HOUSE. 

1. THE LORD CHANCELLOR. Tho position of 
Speaker or Prolocutor of the House of Lords is held by 
the Lord Chancellor. It is not essential by law that be 
should be a peer, but it has become the established custom 
for him on attaining the position of “ Lord High Chancellor 
of Great Britain ” to bo created a peer, usually a baron, 
but sometimes viscount or earl. In the absence of the 
Lord Chancellor, the peer occupying the position of 
Chairman of Committees usually act.s as his deputy in tho 
office of Speaker, though not in his other functions. The 
Lord Chancellor whilst acting as Speaker sits on the 
Woolsack^ an ottoman couch stuffed with w'ool to repre.sent 
tb.c commodity which was at one time England's staple 
export. Technically tho woolsack is not now regarded as 
being within tho House, perhaps because the Lord Chan- 
cellor is not by law- bound to bo a peer ; so that when a peer 
does not desire to vote on any question he stands behind 
the woolsack, on tho question being put, and then he is 
regarded as not present at the time. The Lord Chancellor 
being now always a peer, he can address the House as such, 
if ho wishes to do so, he advances three steps forward into 
the Mouse. 

Apparently the 'WooUack was at one time in the middle 
of the Parluiinent Cbarnber, lor by the Statute .’ll Henry 
\ IIL, c. 10, it is provided that the Ix)rd Chancellor and 
other great officers of state, if under the degree of baron, 
Eltould *' S'.tt and be placed at the uppermost parte of tho 
Fukkes in Uic middes ol the ^aide I’urUament Chamber.** 

Besides being Speaker of the House of Lords, the Lord 
Cliancellor is custodian of the Great S :vl which may never 
leave the realm. So that whilst in office he cannot, without 
infringing tho constitution, take a holiday abroad. He is 
also the keeper of the Kill’s Conscience, and so must 
bo a membfjr of the Established Church. He has besides 
many judicial and other functions. (Refer to “Lord 
Chancellor” in Index.) 

2. BLACK ROD. An office which most people who read 
the newspapers arc familiar with is that of the “ Gentleman 
Usher of the Black Rod.” He is an officer of the House of 
Lords and also of the Order of the Garter, and is appointed 
by tho Crown, the office usually being conferred on some 
retired naval or military officer. The black rod from which 
ho derives his title is a black staff surmounted with a golden 
lion, which ho carries as a symbol of office. One of his 
principal duties is that of carrjung communications between 
the Lords and the Commons. Thus when the King opens 
Parliament, Black Rod is sent to summon the Commons to 
attend at tho bar of the House of Lords to hear the King’s 
Speech. 

3. OTHER OFFICERS. In the service of tho House ol 
Lords is a largo staff of clerks, messengers, doorkeepers, 
etc., who take records and minutes of the proceedings to 
be published in the Journals of the House, and who fulfil 
many other important and necessary functions. 

Among these officials may be mentioned the Yeoman 
Usher of the Black Rod, who assists the gentleman usher 
mentioned above ; the S^eant-at-Arms who has to guard 
the approaches to tlie House, and arrest any person when 
60 ordered by the House ; also Uie Deputy Sergeant-alh 
Arms, Uie Clerk of the Parliaments, the Reading aerk. 
the aerk of I'ublic Bffls, the Clerk for Standing Orde^ 
Examiners for Standing orders, the aerk of the Jouma£ 
the Principal Clerk and Taxing Officer of the JudiSl 
Department, the I^incipal Clerk for IMvate Bills, and tte 
Librarian of tlie IToufc. 

DIFFERENCES OF PROCEDURE IN THE !rWO 
HOUSES, It may be interesting to mark certain diSbt* 
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w foee dw fo the two Houses, each 
Upw^ of ooiirBei, tHKimg its ofwn roles t— 

Yl) When « peer speaks in debate he does not address 
. Jlii .remarks to the Iiord Chancellor, but to the peer.9 
.. MHeotiTely, beginning with the words “ My Lords,” and 
referring to the Hots^ in tlio course of hia speech as ” Tour 
wheareas the Commons always address tlic 
Chair, as it is termed, and begin with the words ** Mr. 


(2) The tipper House may transact business when only 
three members are present, nor is it necessary tliat the 
XiOrd Ghoncellnr should be one of them. In the Lower 
House no business may be done a’hen less than forty 
members are present should one of the members call 
the attention of Wie Speaker to tlio fact. In other words, 
three members in one Ilouse constitute a quorum, and in 
the other House, forty. 

f3) Again, when the question Is pul to the House, tlie 
peers reply •‘Content,’* or "Not Content,” whereas the 
Commons reply ” Aye,” or ” No,” 

(4) Peers who strongly object to the resolution carried 
by ^e majority are entitled to enter their proteH in the 
Journals of the House ; not so tiie Commons. The Lords 
also formerly allowed voting by proxy^ an absent peer 
being able to authorise another to vote for liim, but this 


objectionable practice has been discontinued since 1868. 

(6) In 1882 the Commons introduced the ” Closure” 
fsee nnder Howe of Commons)^ but the Lords have not 
found it necessary to adopt this method of bringing a 
debate to a close. 


THE HOUSE OF COMMONS. 

OOJrsHTUXIORAL aspect. Of the throe portiona of 
our Sovereign Parliament, the so-called Lower House is 
undoubtedly constitution^Iy the moat important. The 
Commons alone have the right to originate bills imposing 
tAX&iion on the country and to vote supplies of money. 
The Lords have no right to modify a money bill, and 
the legal right to reject one is practically obsolete. 
It is now established beyond question that the Commons 
have the exclusive right to the management of the 
national finance. Moreover, the Commons are an elected 
body, and since the electors are drawn from practically 
every class of the community, the political opinions 
of the House of Commons fairly represent, as a rule, tho 
opinions of the majority of tho nation. In fact it may be 
•aid that the representatives of the people in the House of 
Oommom rule the country subject to the power of the Crown 
and the House of Lords to check hasty and ill-considered 
action. 

COMPOSITION. Tho Houso of Commons consists of 
670 members. ITbie number representing each division of 
the United Kingdom is shown in the following table : — 


[ouses, each tlio Labour vAepresentatkni' 

Unions and other sooi^oB frequently p.roiirid$'^.'mmiiSmi 
I not address with a small salary* 

T groatoet privilege perhaps a member of parUaatj^A^ 

ifas** Tour possesses is that of freedom of speech. He may not, p 
adiirees tlic course, offend against the standing rules and orders of 
words •* Mr. House ; thus, his remarks must be relevant to the matiu 
in question before the House, be must not make perscKCtoi 
^ when only charges against any member, and he must not make^use^ 
iiy tliat tho treasonable, seditious, or ** unparliamentary ** expressiems, 
^ than fortv privilege of freedom of speech enjoyed by membtini 

lembers call parliament means that no member can be h^d 

Dther words, sponsible in a court of law for any statement, whether true 
rum, and in or untrue, libellous or otherwise, which he may hare 
made in the course of a debate in tho House. Anothet 
! House, the privilege is that of freedom from arrest on civil process 
f^nereas tne during tho sittings and for forty days preceding end 
ition carried succeeding each session, though, as a rule, the House will 
ro/eet in the interfere if a member is committed to prison for coa- 

The Lords tempt of court. Members are not privileged from arreet 
absent peer for crime. 

TB® OATH. Tho first duty of members after the 
^ we” c^l^^ction of their Speaker is to take the oath of aUef^bmcc. 

Is have not Members who object to be sworn, either on the ground 
bringing a l^^^e no religious belief, or that the taking of an 

oath is contrary to their religious belief, may make u 
solemn affirmation instead. The form of afifirmation 
■ similar to tho oath, save that the words “ so help me Ood 

are omitted, and tho words “ solemnly, sincerely, end 
DNS* declare and affirm*’ are substituted for the word 

* ** swear.” Moreover, members desiring to be sworn WjjTii 

portions of uplifted hand in tho Scottish mammr insteod of kissmg 

r House Is the New Testament, ore permitted to do so. By the 

bant. Ihie Parliamentary Oaths Act, 1866, if any member of the 

3 imposing House of Commons votes or sits during any debate, afk'r 
of money. the Speaker has been chosen, without having made and 
bill, and subscribed the oath of allegiance, he is liable to a penalty 
obsolete. of £500 for every offence, and in addition be forfei*> 
Commons bis seat. 

it of tho the mace. Students of English history will remember 
9in elated that during tho Commonwealth Cromwell, in expelliiitr' 
practically the Rump of the Long Parliament in 1653, pointed to 
opinions Mace in use at that date and said, ” Take away that 
A rule, tho bauble.” The mace is a lymbol of authority and whf » 
it may bo the Speaker leaves or enters the House, it is borne before 

> House of him by the Sergeant-at-Arms. Prior to the election of 


Countries. 

County 

Members. 

Borough 

Members. 

University 

Members. 

Total. 

England . 

231 

226 

5 

4C5 

Wales . . 

19 

U 

- 

30 

Scotland . 

39 

SI 

2 

72 

Ireland . . 

85 

16 

2 

103 


Whereas in England and Wales there are neai ly 70,000 
people to one member, and in Scotland 65,000, in Ireland 
9»ere aro only 43,000. Thus in proportion to popula- 
lion, Ireland has considerably more members tlian any of 
like ctiier iXMttions of the United Kingdom. This is due 
to the fact that the Act of Union with Ireland provided 
^ at least one hundred Irish members of the House of 
fbmmons, no tm antipipatiiig at the time that the popula- 
jloil of Ireland would oeoreaao. 

. ntXmBGIB Of JOEMBBRS. Ordinary members of 
pariiainent receive no remuneration from the State for their 
ksevioeB, This would tender it impossible ior poenr though 
men to enter podliainiBi ware it not lor the laet tw 


nun by the eergeant-at-Arms. rnor to the election oi 
a Speaker it is placed under the tabic, a position which it 
also occupies when the Houso goes into Oommitloe. But 
whilst the House is sitting with the Speaker in the eba^r, 
the mace lies on the table. 

SEATING OF MEMBERS. Tlio first bench on the rig! it 
hand side of tho Speaker’s chair is called tho “ Treaeu:' 
Bench,” and is occupied by members of the mioistr; '; 
the front bench on tho opposite side being usually occupi * 
by the leading members of the opposition, and esj^ia ; 
by'those among them who have nold high offioo, JBehi:: i 
the Treasury Bench the supportors of the Govenune 4 
range themselves, and on the opposite sides members 
the opposite parties. Members nave a great difficulty ^ 
seexuing seats on account of the inadequate accommod • 
tion of the Chamber. Whilst there arc 670 mombr' 
each entitled to a seat, there arc only 306 seats on the f}o< 
and 124 in the side galleries, from which, however, . ' 
member may address toe House. According to the 
ing Orders of tho House, no member’s name may bo affix* ’ 
to any scat in the House before the hour of prayers (whi' ^ 
aro read each day immediately after the entiy of 
Speaker), but any member baying thus secured a seat 
entitled to retain it until the rising of the House. 

ATTENBAVCl Of MBMBSBS. By ancient statuf 
which are still unropcuile^ members ore boimd to attci^ 
the House on all occasions when It is sitting. If a werobY 
of a committee on an opposed private bill absents bimse 
without leave (which is usually granted *<m the ground ; > 
illness, domestic besreavement, etc.), he is reported to 
House. Attendance on pubHo business thongh not eofore< ^ 
by the Hofis^ Js not Mt mUttif to each member’s 
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kad mirexSiMat party ftpp<dnt8 ana or 

2»m ol its number tb lool^. after tbe attendance of its 
professed supporters. It is the duty of the “ Whip,” as 
one of these officers is styled, to remind members of the 
occasions when their attendance is particularly required 
m the interests of their party, to admonish those who are 
frequently absent, and to arrange for “ pairs.” 

When a member of either party desires to be absent 
from a division he, or the party whips, seek out a member 
,of an opposing party who also desires to be absent. The 
two agree that neither will attend, and are said to bo 
paired ; the balance of the parties remaining as before. 
7BB OHILTBRM HUNDREDS. No provision is made 
In our constitutional system for a member of parliament 
. tosign Ills scat. But as a member who accepts office 
under the Crown is required to present himself to his con- 
stituents for ro-eloction before ho is entitled to resume his 
seat in parliament, an easy way of legally vacating his 
*?eat has been devised. There is an office known as the 
.''towardship of the Ghiltem Hundreds ” to which neither 
' ides nor emoluments are attached. When therefore a 
/ 'lumber, whether on account of age, infirmity, or other 
■ason, is dcsirous,of resigning his membership of the House 
fd Commons, it is usual for him to apply for this post. 
i }i 5 application is always granted. Ho ceases to bo a 
‘ t imber of parliament, and as he does not offer himself for 
f' sleotion the seat is declared vacant and a new member 


< Iccted. Shortly afterwards he resigns his stewardship, so 
thfkt any o^her member may apply for it. Thus in fact, 
though no' in theory, it is quite easy for a member to 
rei^ign his seat. 

SITTINOS OP THE HOUSE. The Houso arranges its 
own sittings and can always alter the arrangement. Tho 
I'ours and times for the sittings of the House are contained 
;in the Standing Orders, and it is always within the oompe- 
teucy of a minister of the crown (though apparently not 
cl a private member) to move amendments to the Standing 
Orders, By tho Standing Orders passed in 1906, tho House 
meets at 2.45 f.m. on Mondays, Tuesdays, Wednesdays 
arid Thursdays. Tho old dinner interval was abolished, 
and 11.30 P.M. fixed as the time for the adjournment of 
the business of ordinary sittings. Tho hour for terminating 
opposed business is 11 o’clock. On Fridays tho House 
nn^ets at noon for private business and continues to sit 
6.30 P.M. unless previously adjourned; but after the 
business under consideratiem at 5 p.m. has been disposed of 
no further opposed business may he taken. When the 
hour for terminating a sitting has arrived, if the Speaker 
bo in the chair, ho declares that tho proceedings stand 
ad toumed ; and if the House bo in committee, the chair- 
man leaves the chair and reports to the House. If on 
account of tho importance of the business under discussion 
it is desired to “suspend the eleven o’clock rule,” it is 
usual for i^minister of the crown at the oommonoement of 
public business to bring forward a motion, which is decided 
without amendment or debate, to the effect that the 
proceedings on certain specified business, if under dis- 
cussion at eleven o’clock, be not interrupted then, but 
continue until the House, at its pleasure, adjourns. 


THE BALLOT FOB PRIVATE BILLS. On tho opening 
of a parliamentary session there is always a large number 
of members who wish to introduce bills. Not very much 
of the time of parliament is devoted to these private 
members’ bills, so that unless such a bill is introduced 
early in the session it has but a small chance of becoming 
law. The priority of private members* bills over each 
other is determined in the first instance by ballot. 

QUESTIONS. Members desiring to ask questions of 
xdembers of the Government must give written notice of 
^eir mtenfcion to do so to the clerk at tho table. If the 
desires an oral answer to his question he must 
!«?*? j A* asterisk, otherwise tho answer will be only 
Quesfions are taken on Mondays, 'l^esdays, 
Wodi^ays, and ^^ursdays after private business has 
oL and as a general rule between 3 and 3.46. 
^ member who has 

fw nif name down on Uio question paper. Thore are 




many rules regarding the questions that may be put. 
C^ef among them is the rule that the questioner must 
make hims^f personally responsible for Hie ooouracy of 
any statement contain^ in the question. 

THE CLOSURE. Debates are sometimes carried mi to 
an inordinate length, chiefly owing to the fact that certain 
members, generiuly representing a minority, make un- 
necessary speeches with the deliberate intention of hamper- 
ing tho business of the house in the hope of preventing the 
passing of the bill in its present form. To check this 
abuse, an expedient known as the “ closure ” was adopted 
in 1882. It gave power to the Speaker or Chairman of 
committees, when it appeared that “ the evident sense of 
the House” was in favour of an immediate division, 
forthwith to put the question of closing the debate. In 
1887 power was given to any member, private or official, 
to move the closure, leaving, however, to the Speaker or 
Chairman’s discretion tho question of putting or not putting 
the motion from tho choir. At the same time it was enacted 
that a bare majority should suffice to carry tho closure, 
if it was found that not less than 100 members voted 
in support of the motion. On the closure being carried, 
tho question in debate was ordered to be forthwith put. 
This is done in tho manner following : — 

The Speaker having risen recites the original motion and 
tho proposed amendment, and then, according to an 
established formula, lie continues, “ The question 1 have 
to put is that the words to be left out stand part of the 
question,” or “ that those words be there inserted.” The 
Speaker adds, ” As many as arc of that <^inicn say 
*Aye.'” Immediately a certain number of members 
shout ** Aye.” The Speaker then says '* As many as 
ere of the contrary opinion say * No,* ” which is accord- 
ingly done. The Speaker, judging from the volume of 
sound says, ** I think the Ayes have it,” or ” I think 
the Noes haxe it,” as the case may be. If challenged 
this announcoroent is followed! by a ** Division,** that is, 
by the members separating into two parties to rocord 
their votes in favour of ” Aye ” or ” No.'* 

DIVISIONS. When a division is to take place, tho 
Speaker says “ Clear tho lobb^.” Tho Clerk at the table 
immediately turns a two-minute sand-glass and the 
division bells aro set ringing, os a signal to members in 
the library and other parts of the House. After the lapse 
of two minutes, as measured by tho sand-glass, the 
Speaker again puts the question, and, if again challenged, 
names tho tellers, two for tho “Ayes” and two for the 
“ Noes.” The members then divide into two parties, the 
“A 3 ’^cs’* going into one lobby and the “Noes” into the 
other. In each lobby are three clerks to record on printed 
lists of names, arranged alphabetically, the votes as the 
members pass their desks. To return to the House the 
“Ayes ” and “ Noes” must pass through different doorways, 
at which respectively stand the tellers, who count aloud as 
each member passes by. The tellers then give in their 
numbers to the assistant-clerk at the table, who hands the 
paper on which he has written the result to the chief 
teller of the side that has won. The numbers aro then 
announced, first by the teller, and then by the 8x>eakcr (or 
Chairman of Committees). If the votes on a division are 
equal, the Speaker (or Chnirmau) has a casting-vote. 

QUORUM. A quorum of the Upper House, as already 
stated, consists of throe members only, but in the lA>wGr 
House of forty. Consequently, no business can be com- 
menced in the House of Commons until forty members at 
least aro present, and no business enn be continued when 
a less number is present should any member draw the 
attention of the Spe^iker or Cliairman to the fact. 

Shortly before the time for beginning business, prayeta 
are read by the Speaker’s Chaplain, the Speaker occupy- 
ing meanwhile the Clerk’s place at the table. Nor does he 
take tho chair until forty members are present. To seetira 
a quorum as soon os pos.^iblo no member is permitted to 
leave the chamber until tho required number is pareaent 
to make a House.” If by a cert ain hour, named in Hin 
Standing Orders, less than forty aro present, the Spealror 
declares that there is “ No Hi.>uso,” and the House standi 
adjourned until the next day. This is, of cours^n liSti 
oocurrente. As soon as forty aro present the ^eidnsr 
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A LEGAL GUIDE. 


tAk«i the oliair and busmess begins. Haying begun, it 
may continue although nearly all withdraw and leave the 
member speaking to address empty benches. But if a 
member should ctJl the attention of the Speaker to the 
scanty attendance, business is suspended, the sand-glass 
is turned, the doors thrown open and the bolls sot ringing. 
When the siind has run out, the Speaker rises and counts 
those present. If forty, including tho Speaker, arc present 
business is resumed ; if not, he leaves the chair and the 
House adjourns until the next day appointed for a sitting. 

STRANGSRS. Persons other than nieinhcrs are allowed 
to be present during tho sitting of the House if furnished 
with an order signed by a inenibcr. A few visitors are 
permitted to sit under the galleries behind the bar. Jlost, 
however, are seated in the galleries, one of which is 
reserved for tho press, another for the peers and another 
for ambassadors and other distinguished persons. There 
is also a “ Ladies' Gallery ” with a brass “ grille ” in front 
to serve as a screen. But at any time a member who 
objects to tho presence of strangers may say that ho spies 
strangers in the galleries. Whereupon a division is taken 
and if the motion is carried, the galleries are cleared. 

OFFICERS OF THE HOUSE, 

1. THE SPEAKER. Tho debates and most of the 
I'roccedings of the House of Ccanmons are presided over 
by a Speaker. Ho is a member of parliament, and is 
chosen on the assembling of a new jjavliament. When 
the last Speaker docs hot seek re-election, it is usu.d to 
elect some member of tho party in f)ower at tho time, 
8[)ocia] caro being taken to select ono who is courteous and 
fair, nnd at tho sam^ ( fine firm and dignified, and thoroughly’ 
conversant with all the rules and usages of tho House. 

If, however, an ex-Speaker is etil! available it is usual for 
him to be ro-oleeted even though his political opponents 
are in j>ower. Tiu' Speaker receives a salary of i'UjOOO per 
annum under an A(!t of 1834. He is also provided with 
a residence attacho l to the House of Commons. Moreover 
on state occasions ho has an escort of Life Guards, and is 
generally preceded by tho Sergeant-at-Arms bearing the 
mace. One of his most important duties is to see that 
debates are conducted in an orderly manner. He is, 
therefore, empowered to determine tho order in which 
members ile^irous of addressing tho House shall speak, to 
chock irrelevancy, and to call members to order who use 
unparliamentary language or in any other way tramsgress 
tho rules of the House. He may order any member w hoso 
conduct is disorderly to withdraw from the House ; or if 
ho deems such punishment inadequate ho may name ” 
the oiTending member, that is, call upon the House to pa.ss 
judgment on his conduct. Members of parliament whilst 
speaking address their remarks to the Speaker, and not, 
as in the Lords, to tho House generally. 

When a member speaks of another member ho may not 
refer to him by name. If tho member referred to is a Privy 
Councillor, he Ls mentioned as “ tho right honourable the 

member for or “ the right honourable the 

Chancellor of the Exchequer,” or other Minister os tlie 
case may be. If lie be a lawyer he is referred to as *' the 

honourable and learned meraber for ," or if a soldier 

as^ “ tho honourable and gallant member for 

Whereas if he has no oflice or distinctive profession ho will 
be ‘ the hotionrable member for .” 

Tho Speaker’s duties are too manifold to bo dealt with 
in detail hero ; but it should bo mentioned that whenever 
a scat in the Commons falLs vacant it is tho Speaker who 
issues the writ for a new election. In tho Speaker are 
symbohcally embodied all the rights, duties and privileges 
of tho House of Commons. 

2. THE CHAIRMAN OF COMMITTEES. When tho 
House goes into Committee of supply for tho first time 
after a General Election, it elects a Chairman in much tho 
game manner as tho Speaker is elected. Ho is called the 
** Chairman of Committees.” and it is his duty to profddo 
wlicn the Houso sits in committee. Ho is also autlioriscd 
to act as Deputy -Speaker in tho Speaker’s absence. As I 
remiineration he receives a salary of £2,600 per annum. 1 
At the commencement of every session the Speaker nomi- j 


natM a panel of about five members, any of «^om the 
Chairman of Comnuttoos can call upon to act as his depnty, 
Tho Deputy-Chairman may also in the absence of both 
the Speaker and the Chairman of Committees act as Deputy* 
Speaker. 

3. THE SERGEANT-AT-ARMS. This official is ap- 
{iointed by the Crown by letters patent under the great seal. 
\Vhen parliament is not sitting he is in attendance on the 
King; but during a session it is hia duty to attend on the 
Speaker, and to act generally in tho service of the Houso 
of Commons. On the Speaker’s order ho takes disorderly 
members into custody ; sees that the doors are opened to 
h^t members in for a division and closed again during tho 
division ; and bears tho mace before the Speaker on occa- 
sions of state. 

4. THE CLERK OP THE HOUSE. This is a very 
important official, who attends the sittings whilst tho 
Speaker ia in the chair. On the first day of a new parlia- 
ment ho receives from tho clerk of tho Crown Office a book 
containing the names of tho members returned. The 
Oiitlia or affirmations of allegiance made by the members 
are administered by the clerk. Up also turns the sand-glass 
when the house “divides.” He is assisted in his duties by 
two Clerks Assistant, appointed by tho Crown on tho 
recommendation of the Speaker. Tho salaries of tho officers 
of tho House are regulated by commissioners acting under 
the House of Commons (Offices) Act, 1812. Those 
commissioners consist of tho Speaker, tho Secretaries of 
State, the Chancellor of the Exchequer, and tho Attorney 
.and Soheitor Generals. At present tho salary of tho clerk 
of the House is £2,000 per annum. 

5. OTHER OFFICERS. As in tho case of the Houso 
of Lords so in the House of Commons there arc many other 
officials of varying rank. 

q’heso include the Prineipj.1 Clerk of Committees, the 
Clerk of the Journals, tho Princip.il Clerk of the Publie 
Bill Office, tho I’rincipal Clerk of tiie Private Bill Office, 
the Librarian, tho Deputy Scrgeant-at-Arms, Gio 
Aasistant Sergeant, the Chaplain, and the Counsel to the 
Speaker. 3'here arc also several clerks, mess^engcra, door- 
keepers, constables and otlicr necessary functionaries. 


LEGISLATION. 

It must be borne in mind that in tho making of tho laws, 
t!i 0 threo great elements constituting Parliament — the 
King, the Lords, nnd tho Commons — must all concur. 
Before a measure receives the assent of the three constituent 
elements of Parliament, it is called a Bill, and after having 
received the a.sscut of all three, it becomes an Act of Parlia- 
ment, and forms a part of the law of the land. 

In describing the process by which bills become Acta of 
Parliament, it will be well to ^stinguish between tho three 
great classes of bills, viz., Public Bills, Private^Bills, and 
Money Bills. A Public Bill may be described as a bill 
which affects the King’s subjects generally, a bill the object 
of which ia to further the interests of the nation at lar^e, 
or to alter or to modify tho general law of the land, familiar 
examples of which would bo the Married Women’s Property 
Acts, the Workmen’s Compensation Act, before these 
measures became law. A Private BiU, on the other hand, 
afiocts the interest of an individual or a group of individoals 
only ; or the people living in a particular locality, the best 
examples of which are bills promoted by munioipaUtiee for 
town improvements, railway bills, and the like. A Money 
BiU is a bill the object of which is to provide money for 
tho public services, or a bill authorising the levying of 
taxes, and the like. 

Each of these different classes of bills is characterised by 
peculiar differences in the manner in which it is introduced 
into Parliament, and the stages through which it must pass 
before it becomes an Act of Parliament. It may be stated 
that any bill, save a Money Bill, may originate in cither 
House, and that each House may amend bills passed by 
the other with this exception, that the Lords cannot amend 
a Money Bill, aJOl that the Upper House can do is to accept 
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or to r^eet it. Eyerr bill mutt be read and passed three 
times by each House before it can receive the royal assent. 

PUBLIC BILLS. 

L INTRODUCTION AND FIRST READING. In tlio 
House of Commons, a member desiring to introduce a public 
measure must bring in a motion for leave to introduce tbo 
bill. On such leave being granted, the House orders that 
the bill be prepared and brought in by the mover and any 
other members named by him. The introducer of the bill 
then advances to the bar of the House, and on the Speaker 
calling him by name, he replies, “ a bill. Sir.” The 
Speaker then commands him to bring it up. The bill is 
X hen brought to the table and delivered to the Olork of the 
House, who reads out the title of the bill. Two questions 
are now put to the House, viz., that the bill “ be now 
read a first time,” and that it be printed. These are carried 
without discussion, aa the first reading is a purely formal 
affair, and an order is then made by the House that the 
bill be read a second time on an appointc/d day. 

2. THE SECOND READING. Tills is the crucial stage 
in the progress of the Hill, and includes throe distinct steps. 
(1) Debate on the prinel^fies of the bill ; (2) The Committee 
Stage; (3) The Report Stage. 

(а) Debate. On the arrival of the appointed day, 
a motion is put that the bill ‘‘ be now read a second time.” 
Tho putting of this motion is the signal for dis-msaion, 
and it is now that the principles and the scope of the bill, 
without going into its details, arc criticiacjd. Opponents 
of the measure have several courses open to them — one 
being to move tliat the bill ‘‘ bo read a second time that 
day six months,” for of course, it will geiicTally happen 
that tho Parliamentary session will have ended before tho 
expiration of that period, and the hill w’ill therefore bo 
sholveil, and its advocates will have to begin all over again 
in the next session. Another course is to move resolutions 
ttltoririg the character of the bill. 

(б) Committee Stage. Should tho motion for tho second 
reading be carried, tho bill is then sent to bo discussed in 
detail by a committee of the wliole House. A resolution 
is put and carried ” that tho House resolves itself into a 
Committee of the whole House.” Tho Speaker then puts 
to tho House that I do leave tho Chair,” and on the House 
skssenting, the Cliairman of Committee then presides. 
The bill is then discussed, clause by clause, lino by line, 
and sometimes word by word. Each amendment must 
}.)• put and carried by a separate division. When tlie 
sitting for the day is over, tho Speaker resumes the chair, 
and tbe Chairman reports to the House that progress has 
been made with the hi!!, and asks permission for the Com- 
mittee to sit again. The House then orders that tho 
Committee shall resume tho discussion on an appointed 
day. Amendmonts must be witliin tho scope of the bill, 
for if not relevant to the main object of tho hill they 
cannot be dealt with by the Committee unless the Com- 
mittee has been empowered to do so by express instructionn 
from the House. New clauses cannot bo added in 
(jtommittoe, until the discussion on tho existing clauses 
is ended, that is, until tho ” Report Stage ” has beer, 
reached. 

(c) Report Stage. Wicn tho hill has go;ie tlu*ough 
tho Comtnittcc, and has been discussed and amended, 
the Chairinan makes his report to that effect to tho House. 
An order is then made by the House that on a day named, 
the bill as amended shall be considered. This is the 
Import Stage in tho {W’ogreas of a bill. Tho Speaker takes 
the chair to bear tho report of the Chairman. Further 
amendments may now bo made and new clauses added, 
or the bill may in whole or in part be sent back again to 
the Committee. 

^8. THE THIRD READING. When the amended bill has 
Doen considered by the House, a motion is then put and 
oarn^ that the bill bo road a third time. Of course any 
member is at liberty to oppose the third reading, but it is 
not usual to do so. Tho crucial time in the passing of a bill 
batng on the motion for tho second reading, and during its 
treatment while in Committee. On the thu^ reading being 


carried, an order is made that the deih of the House 
** carry the bill to the Ixirds and desire their concurrence.*' 
The bill is endorsed with the Norman-French words &oit 
baillS aux seigneurs — let it be delivered to the Lords.” 

4. PROCEDURE IN THE HOUSE OF LORDS. When 
the bill is sent to tho Lords it is read a first time. If then 
during the next twelve days no notice is given of the 
second reading, it is dropped for the iScssion. If, however, 
a motion is put for the second reading, the bill goes through 
the same procedure os in tho Lower House. If tho Lords 
agree to the bill substantially as it left tbo Commons, 
a^nessage to that effect is sent to the Commons, but the 
bill is not returned. If, however, material amendments 
have been made by the Lords, the bill, after the third readi- 
ing, is sent to the Commons with a message that the Lords 
agree to tho bill with the amendments to which they desire 
tiio concurrence of the Commons. The bill is endorsed 
with tho words a ceste billc avcsgiie dcs amendeniens lea 
seigneurs snnt assetUus — ” to this bill with amendments 
the Lords have agreed.” 

If the Commons acrce to tho Lords’ amendments, 
the bill is endorsed vrith the words d ces amendemens lea 
Communes sont assentus — ” to these amendments the 
Commons have agreed.” Should the Commons reject the 
amendments, the bill is returned to the Lords with a 
message that tho Commons cannot accept the amendments. 
Udually certain amendments are accepted and others 
reject^, the bill passing from oxio House to tho other 
until a final agreement is reached. 

5. DIFFERENCES BETWEEN THE LORDS AND THE 
COMMONS. When the two Houses cannot agree aa to 
tho amendments to a bill, the dispute may be settled by 
a conference between tho two Houses. Should tho two 
Houses fail to come to an agreement and the bill is % 
measure of groat national importance, the usual plan is 
for 111© Prime Minister to advise tho King to dissolve 
Parliament, If the now elections show a decided majority 
ill the House of Commons in farour of the bill, the Lords 
withdraw their opposition. 

0. THE ROYAL ASSENT When the bill passes both 
Houses, it is then ready to receive f'e royal assent. The 
King gives his assent m person when ho is able to be present 
in the House of Lords at the prorogation of Parliament ; 
when he is unable to be present, the royal assent is given 
by a commission of Peers appointed for that purpose. 

In the case of public bills, tho royal assent is given in 
the words le roy It veult — ‘‘ the King wills it.” Should 
tho King refuse his assent, ho does so in tho words le rcy 
s'aviscra — ” tho King will consider it.” Tlio Crown has, 
however, not exercised its right of veto since 170S. 

The royal assent in money bills is given in tbe words 
It roy remcrcie sea hons suj^s^ accepts leur benevolenee (t 
ainai le veult — ” tho King thanks his good subjects, accepts 
their aid, and thus wills it.” 

Private bills are assented to in the words soft fait comme 
(I est desire — “ let it be done as is desired.” 

iHONHF BILLS. 

A money bill must go through precisely the sdme sti^s 
aa an ordinary bill. But there are some differenr'ee 
between tho procedure in the passing of a money bill and 
that of an onlinary bill. In the first place, a money hill 
must originate in the House of Commons, and after it has 
passed that House, the Lords cannot amend it, all that the 
Upper House ran do is to accept it or reject it. As a 
j matter of fact, t!\o Lords never reject a money bill. Again, 

! by the rules of tho House of Commons, a private mcml>or 
I cannot int^otluce a bill having for its object the levying 
I of taxes or the appropriation of the revenue. Such bill* 
j can only bo introduced on tho recommendation of tMe 
Crown and by a responsible minister. 

PRIVATE BILLS. 

In dealing with private bills, Parhament exercises 
jndioial M weU M legfalative powoi-., for an inquiry it 
made into tho merit, of tho bill, and witnrase. aro hoard 
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|0p^%4 Jlgilast ^ mima»» Tiio {»rooedure» §o hr a/$ 
tfifillw SiBigliali «id Iriah private biila» is as follows :•— 

1* (a) On or before December 2l8t, 

ft petition on behalf of the bill must be deposit^ in the 
mTftte BiU Offlocu together with a copy of the bill, and 
•ttoh doouments as may be necessary to exphun the scope 
and ^0 oharaotor of the bill At this time, too, any 
memorial against tho bill must be proaonted. 

(6) On January 18th, the petition and tho memonals 
are considered by two Examiners, one of whom is appointed 
by the House of Lords, the other by tho Speaker. If no 
one appears in support of tho petition, the measure falls 
through. The parliamentary ngent engaged to see the 
bill through proves that tho Standinc Orders have been 
complied with, and witnesses may be heard, to show that 
tl» Standing Orders have not been complied with. When 
the hearing is finish^, the petition is returned by the 
Examiners to the Private Bill Office. 

(e) Should the report of the Examiners be favourable, 
the bill is read a first time, and referred back to tho Bill 
Office to be examined. Within ten days of the first reading, 
any member of the public who wishes to oppose it must 
deposit a petition against the bill in the Private Bill Office. 
A first reading, according to the ** Standing Orders** of 
the House, cannot take place after Whitsuntide, except 
[The Standing Orders are the rules and regulations laid 
down by each House prescribing in what manner its i 
business shall bo conducted] in the ease of London County I 
Council Bills for borrowing money. | 

(d) On the second reading, the general principle and ^ 
the scope and the merits of the bill are discussed. If the 
second reading bo carried, the bill is sent to a committee 
consisting of a number of the members of the House. 
But before the bill goes to the Committee, the bill is 
examined by the Chairman of Ways and Means on behalf 
of the Commons, and by the Chairman of Committees 
acting for the House of Lords. Those two may introduce 
amendments within tho scope of the bill. 

(e) In Committee, tho biU is discussed in detail; 
witnesses are heard for and against tho bill ; and counsel 
are employed on both sides, who examine and cross* 
examine the wilnosses. The members of the Committee 
take a very active part in hearing and examining the 
witnesses, and inquire very closely into the merits and 
the demerits of the bill, and the needs which the bill is 
intended to supply. The whole business is semi-judicial. 
Before tho bill is discussed in df5tail, tho preamble must be 
proved. If the committee reject on the ground that the 
preamble has not been proved, the measure drops through. 

. (/> After tho bill is discussed and amended in Committee 
it is reported to the House, and its next stages are exactly 
similar to those of public bills. No private bill can pass 
through two stages on the same day without special leave 
of the House. 

*. SCOTCH PRIVATE BILLS, With a view to save the 
expense of summoning witnesses to London, a special 
prooedure has been adopted since 1809 in regard to private 
oiQs which relate wholly to Scotland. Briefly the pro* 
eedure is^ follows. A draft order is deposited in the 
Private Bill Office, with tho Clerks of Parliament, and 
with the Treasury. The Chairman of Committees and 
l^e OhairmoQ of Ways and Means examine tho draft 
otder, and if they report to the Secretary for Scotland 
that the draft order does not apply wholly to Scotland, 
the measure falls to the ground. Should the report be 
favonxable, the Secretary for Scotland directs certain 
Oommissionen to make an inquiry. 

fihe inqniiy must be held in Scotland, and as far as 
oenveftieot ia the looaHty affected by the bilL At this 
inquiry evidenoe is tsken for and against the poposed 
measttre. At the end of the inquizy, the Commissioners 
feport that the order petitioned for should be granted 
with whatever modifioatioos may be neceasaiy, or may 
report that it ahoiild be refused. 

Tharoopon tho Secretary fenr Scotland issnes a Provisional 
Ofdft^y wMtA rnnst boooimrmod by Pariiament, and there* 
lere a bfll for that pnrpeeo most bo introdoeod* MibiU 


will bo;-taloHt"'ti> _ ^ ^ 

and Inoladiiig the Ooimnil^ stoo^'luSf 
to be readTi^ its third readh^^ 
reading, it is then sent to the mhor Hmise. 

The Commissioners who hold the inquiry may be members 
of Parliament, in which case they form what is oaRsd 
a parliamentary panel, or they may be persons who do 
not sit in either House, when they are said to form an extra* 
parliamentary panel. 

8. COST OF A PRIVATE BILL. The expense of nromot* 
ing a private bill is very considerable, often running into 
many thousands of pounds. The fees exacted by each Honse 
may amount to several hundreds, and in addition there 
is the expense of local inquiries, the lees payable to oonns^ 
the remuneration of witnesses, tho cost of preparing plans* 
and the like, and last, but not least, the expense of reporting 
and printing the proceedings taking place day by day 
while tho bill is in coinmittM. 

COMMiTTBBS. 

1. A COMMITTEE OF THE WHOLE HOCSB is simply 
that all the members of the House sit as a commit^, 
presided over not by the Speaker but by a Chairman. 
When the House is in Committee, the Speaker acts and 
votes like an ordinary member. When a public bill is in 
committee, the committee is a committee of the whole 
House. Other examples are the ** Committee of Supply,’* 
which decides what amount of money shall be grant^ to 
the Crown, and for what purposes; “the Committee of 
Ways and Means,** which determines in what way such 
money shall bo raised, and by means of what taxes. 

2. SELECT COMBIITTEES. A select committee oonsists 
of a number of members appointed by the House to hear 
evidence on some given subject, and to make a report 
thereon, for tho guidance and iniormation of the House. 
An example of such a committee is one appointed by 
the House to hear evidence for and against a private 
bill. 

8. STANDING COMMITTEES. Those ore appointed not 
for a special occasion, but to act throughout the session, 
in regard to all matters within the scope of their authority, 
e.g. the committee on standing orders, the general com* 
mittee on railway and canal bills, and the committee oo 
police and sanitary bills. 


THE EXEOmVE GOVERNMENT. 

PARTY GOVERNMENT, Inasmuch as union givc« 
strength, and opinions are only changed into laws when 
backed by strong and earnest majorities, it has ever been 
the practice of the various individuals who constitute the 
two Houses of rarliament to organise thomsolvos into 
parties for tho purpose of making their opinions 'eflfective. 
There are generally a few members who sometimes hobl 
aloof from their party and prefer to express their opinions 
unfettered by any considerations of party interest or party 
policy. There arc, in like manner, many groups formed of 
members who attach special importance to a change of tho 
law in reference to some particular subject in which they are 
all keenly interested ; but as no such change can be effected 
without the concurrence of the majority, the tendency is 
for these smaUor groups to attach themselves to one of 
the two leading parties in the House. From the larger of 
these two parties the executive government is formed, 
tho duty of criticising their policy and administrfttivo acts 
falling to the smaller party, known as the “ opposition.*' 

THE PRIVY OOUNOIL. The history of our constitution 
is tho history of a gradual change from a royal to a parlm* 
mental^ exooutivc. The sovereign in carrying crat the 
executive functions of government was wont to oe guldw 
by tbe advice cl certain privy coonoiUors cbosen by 
himself. Privy oouncfllort are still appointed hf 
sovereign, and may be removed by him at will* thow 
such remmls are exceeding^ tara. Can bring 
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otte tiimn “ to kM th® Idtig’i eoons^ secret.** 
bership is a coveted distlnotion, every Privy ConnoiHw 
being entitled to be addressed as ** Bight Honourable.** 
The j^rinoipal officer is the Lord President of the Coonoil, 
who IS always a member of the cabinet. 

It is now'understood that only those members attend 
a meeting of council who are specially summoned. On 
ordinary occasions only the ministers, the chief officers of 
the Household, and the Primate are summoned ; but on 
cor^in extraordinary occasions the whole council is 
invited to attend, immediately on the decease of the 
Sovereign, the Privy Council assembles and proclaims his 
successor. The members then take the oath of office, under 
the new Sovereign, who forthwith holds a meeting of his 
council, before whom ho makes declaration of his purpose 
to govciti according to the laws and subscribes the oath to 
that effect. Thus King Edward in his address to his 
Privy Council on the morning following the Queen’s death 
made this solemn promise : — 

“ 1 need hardly say that my constant endeavour will be 
always to walk in her footsteps. In undertaking the 
heavy load which now devolves upon me, I am fully 
determined to be a Constitutional Sovereign in the strictest 
sense of the word, and as long os tberc is breath In my 
body to work for the good and amelioration of my 
people.’* 

Meetings of council are held when required where the 
King happens to be, six councillors at least, with one 
of the clerks of coiincil, constituting a meeting. The 
Attendance of the King is optional. 

It not infrequently happens that it is impracticable or 
undesirable for an Act of Parliament to contain complete 
details of the mode of carrying out the principles w'liich 
the Act annunciates. Indeed in framing Acts it is often 
impossible to anticipate hitches which may occur when 
it is sought to put them into operation. The custom haa, 
therefore, arisen of statutes being passed which contain 
rovisions enabling the Privy Council, His Majesty’s 
udges, the Ixx:al Government Board, the Board of Trade, 
or other bodies, to frame rules for the efficient carrying 
out of such statutes. The Privy C’ouiicil promulgates 
such rules by moons of ** Orders in Council.” Moreover, 
a Judicial Committee of the Privy Council has power to 
hear and determine appeals from Indian, Colonial and 
Ecclesiastical Couils. (Refer to ”I*rivy Council” in 
Index). 

CABINET AND PREMIER. The Cabinet is a body com- 
posed of the heads of the chief executive departments, who 
are jointly responsible for tlie government of the country. 
In former times the Privy Council wore the advisers of the 
Crown, but becoming too unwieldy for ordinaiy purposes, 
a small informal body of advisors grew up within it. Thus 
the Cabinet — which as wo know it dates from the Revo- 
lution, 1688 — has grown out of the Privy Council, but it 
has never boon legally recognised either at Common Law 
or by Act of Parliament. The number of its members is 
not fixed, but has recently been nineteen. 

The chief of the Cabinet and the head of the Parlia- 
mentary Executive is called the Prime Minister or Premier. 
The name has been in common use for over a century, but 
it has only recently been legally recognised. On 2nd‘ 
December, 1906, the King issu^ a warrant under his royal 
sign manual, in the exercise of his royid prerogative, 
declaring that thereafter the Prime Minister should 
place and precedence next after tho Archbishop of 
York. 

_ ^^en a ministry rosigns, tlie sovereign oalls upon some 
other statesman, usually the loader of the opposing party, 
to form another administration. If ho succeeds in the 
attempt, he becomes of course the IMme Minister, and 
oaaaUy takes the office of First Lord of the Treasury, 
l^idm being the loader of the House to which he belongs. 
The Prime Minister presides at meetiligs of the Cabinet, 
|Mid it is hit function to . direct the general nelioy of the 
woveripmt» and to exercise a generu supervision over its 
While each member of the Cabinet 
aamilMstefg^Jbii .own departgrant independently of his 


oflaSaai^ his ^ enpaotad to aonidM the Prime Mkiiitag 
on aJI am^tara of moment, especially in relation to ForeigK 
AEaira. It is the duty of the Prime Minister, in m 
manner, to keep the sovereign well informed on aU im- 
portant matters of state, and after a meeting of the Cabinet 
to send him a resume of their deliberatioDs, thus giving 
the sovereign an opportunity of expressing his views on 
any question whilst leaving himself free to act according 
to the d^ision of the Cabinet. And this is right for the 
responsibility is his and theirs. 

Though the responsibility of the Premier is great, so 
also is privilege of patronage. He not only sel^ts those 
who shall form the ministry under his guidance and 
determines which of them shall be admitted to the Cabinet, 
but it is upon his advice that, as vacancies occur, arch- 
bishops, bishops, deans, and the highest judges are 
appointed. It is upon his recommendation the sovereign 
confers honours and dignities, such as peerages, baron- 
etcies, and orders of knighthood. It is he who reaUy 
appoints to such high places as the vice-royalty of India, 
Oolonial Governorships, and Ambassadorsliips. 

Meetings of the Cabinet are usually held once or twice 
a week w'hen parliament is in sesrion, and at other tiinea 
when its members are summoned to attend. Though the 
King may preside at a meet^ of the Privy CounoU, it 
woiud be unconstitutional for him to be present at a meeting 
of the Cabinet. He has. however, as previously etated, 
the right to bo at once informed of what has passed the^t, 
and to express his own opinion on the result of their deHber- 
ationa. With this exce]>tion what passes in tho Cabinet 
is kept strictly secret, not even an official record or mifuita 
being ever taken. 

TEE MINISTRY. Formerly the king appointed his cmpL 
ministers and dismissed a minister when he chose. Thii 
claim on the part of the sovereign was not wholly abandoned 
until late in tlir. 18th ccntuiy. His Majesty’s ministoai 
aro now always appointed on the advice of the Premier, 
and consist of some forty or more persons, rather leae 
than half of whom form the Cabinet. The miniebc^ 
is drawn from the predominant party in parliament 
tho majority being chosen from tho House of CommoiUU: 
If the Secretary of State for any of the great dopartmettta, 
e.g., tho Department for Foreign Affioirs, b a member ol 
tho House of Lords, it b usual for the department to 1^ 
represented in the House of Commons by the corresponding 
Under-Secretory, whoso duty it is to answer questictui 
respecting tho p olicy of the Department. 

RESPONSIBILITIES OF MINISTERS. The irresponai- 
bility of the sovereign and the reopemsibility of his minbtere 
are two of the chief principles of the Britbh constitution* 
If charged with an unconstitutional act the king’s ministerai 
cannot plead lus command, they cannot shelter them«dvei| 
behind his throne. They cannot even accept a paid 
under tho Crown without submitting themsmves, il % 
member of tho House of Commons, to re-election. TImi 
minbtry usually stands or faUs together, so that when 
pm^liamcnt posses a vote of censure on the act of any 
minister, the whole body generally accepts it as a vote of 
censure on itself, and resigns. But in addition to ibis 
ooUexjtive responsibility there b also, on the part of each 
minister, an individnaJ responsibility that might possibly 
entail most serious consequences. 

Each minbter of tho Crown b individually legally 
roaponsiblo for tho advice which he gives to the Mvere^n, 
ana on which the sovereign acts. The Royal Will and 
Ploasura b usually expr<'s.‘^ either by Orders in Council, 
i.o., with the advice of Privy Councillors present on the 
occasion at which the order b issued as notified in the 
London Oozetto; or by Warrant under the Royal Sign 
Manual, i.e. a Warrant issued by Hb Majesty and stgn^ 
or sealed by certain of hb minuters ; or by IVooloniaticWM,^ 
etc., issued under the Great Seal, a seal held by the Laril 
Chancellor. It b thus not difficult to aso«rtain wkatl 
minbters are mainly responsible for any pvtiouliw act oA 
tho sovereign. The method by which evil advice to M 
sovereign b most severely punished b by ImpeaekmHH^. 
against which it b not possible for an offending minbtff" 
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to plead tliat lie has been pardoned by the drown. The 
matance of impeachment waa that of Henry Hondas, 
Lord Melville, in 1806. 


MINISTERIAL OFFICES AND SALARIES. 


Office. 

BALATIY. 

First Lord of the Treasury (Oflicc usuar.j' held 

£ 

by the I’remier) 

lOJXM) 

Lord High Chaacellor of Great Brif:!in . . 

Lord Tresident of tiio Privy Council . . 

2,000 

Lord Privy Seal (whose duties as such me 

unpaid 

nominal) 

Chancellor of tho Exchequer 

6,000 

Secretary of State for 
(I) The Home Departmewt 

5,000 

(2) Foreign Affairs 

(3) Tho Colonies 

5,0(H) 

5,000 

(4) War 

5,(>00 

5,000 

4,600 

(5) India 

First Lord of the Admiralty 

Chief Secretary to tlie Lord-Jjiculenant cf 
Ireland 

4,425 

The Secretary for SeotlnTid 

2,000 

Lord Chancellor of Ireland 

8,000 

Chancellor of the Duchy of LaacasUr 

2,000 

President of 

(1) Tho Board of Trade 

2,000 

(2) The Local Government Board 

2,000 

^3) The Board of Agriculture and I'ishcrus 

2,0fV) 

(4.) The Board of Education 

2,001 » 

PMtmastcr General 

2,600 

Usuedhj all of the above, uith oneor lu'o 
form the Cabinet. 

Lord Lieutenant of Ircl’.'ui 

20,000 

I/ord Ciuinccllor ot Ireland 

' 8,000 

First Commissioner of Works . . 

2,000 

Tlie Secretary to the Treasury 

2,000 

Financial Secretary to the I’rcasury . . 

Three Junior Lords of the 'JYcasury, eat ii . , 

2,000 

1,000 

I’aymaster General (an honorary title) 

nil 

Civil I/ord of tho Admiralty . . . . 

1,000 

Parliamentary Under-Seerctary Cor 
(1) The liome Department 

1,600 

(2) Foreign Affaiis 

(3) The Colonics 

1,500 

1,500 

(4) War 

1,600 

(5) India 

1,600 

Financial Secretary to War Ot’icc 

1,500 

Financial Secretary to Admiralty 

2,000 

Parliamentary Secretary to 
(1) Board of Trade 

1,200 

(2) ].oc,al Government Board 

1,200 

(3) Board of Education 

1,200 

Vice-President of Jtoard of Agricultiwe, Irelainl 

1,350 

Atiornev-Gcncral (England) 

Solicitor-Genera! (England) 

7.000 

6.000 

j Lord Advocate (Scotland) 

6,000 

Solicitor-General (S(.*otland) 

2,000 

Attornev-General (Ireland) 

6,000 

1 Solicitof-Gcneral (Ireland) 

2,000 


PENSIONS TO EX-MINISTERS. They are intended 
only for those cx-miniaters whoso income is comparatively 
arnall. and are limited to those who apply for them. 
Pensions are divided into throe classes according to the 
office formerly held, the salary received, and the length 
of service rendered. No new pension is granted in any 
class while four pensions of that class are still running. 
The following table shows the amount of the several 
pensions and the conditions on which they are granted 


Class of 
Pension. 

Minimum Salary 
of liighest office 
previously held. 

Minimum time 
of service. 

Maximum pension 
granted. 

1 

£4600 

[ 4 years 

£2000 

2 

£2000 

6 years i 

£1200 

3 

£1200 

10 years 

£800 


GREAT DEPARTMENTS OF 
* . STATE 

There are many functions of executive government which 
Parliament would not have the time or the capacity to 
manage properly. These are carried out by great Depart - 
ments of State, having as their junior officials persoii!*i 
not in parliament, whoso appointments are usually pe;** 
manciit ; whilst parliamentary control and supervision 
gained by a system which requires the chief officials to 
be Ministers of the Crown in parliament, and therefor* 
bound to change with cacli new Government. 

rap TREASURY. 

1. COMPOSITION. This office was at one iimu 
presided over by a Lord High Treasurer ; but this individual 
no longer exists, his duties being discharged by a board of 
Commissioners consisting of the First Lord of the Treasury 
(usually the Prime liliiiister), the Chancellor of the ICj' 
chequer and three Junior Lords of the Treasury. litl; 
the three members of parliament who have most to do iu 
respect of the work of tlip department are the CTianocllov 
of the Exchequer, the Secretary to the Treasury and th > 
Financial Secretary to the Treasury. The last of thctc 
usually has charge of the Civil Service estimates. As 
every one knows it is the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
who annually presents the Budget In addition to thctv 
there is a large number of fiermanent officials under a 
Permanent Sccrotiivy. Though not strictly members of 
the Treasury Department, the Comptroller and Auditor 
General and Assistant Comptroller and Auditor may to 
conveniently mentioned here. These are officials np* 
f)oiutcd for life by tlie (Vown, but they may be removed 
upon an address of both Houses of INvrlianumt, and they 
may not themselves ho members of cither House. 

2. THE ESTIMATES. Shortly after parliamwt has 
assembled every j'car, the Secretary of State for War, tho 
First Lord of the Admiralty, and other heads of depail- 
ments present to parliament estimates of the expenditure 
of their respective departments for the ensuing year. 
When the estimates have been laid before tho House in 
committee, the Chancellor of the Exchequer brings forward 
his budget ; that is to say, he informs the House as to how 
the money required by tho estimates is to b(? raised. Thes** 
proposals arc tlien embodied in Acts of Parliament and 
passed in the usual way. 

The Acts usually consi.st of — 

(1) The Consolidated Pimd Acts which enable the 
Treasury to iasuc sums out of the Con.soli dated Fund fc* 
tlic servire of the year, and to borrow money by the issuo 
of Trea.sury JUlls. 

(2) The Finance Act which provides for general 
taxation. 

(3) The Appropriation Act which provides tor the 
appropriation of sums voted for supply purposes. 

8. THE REVENUE. Th(! revenue ot tho country 
mainly collected by three great (h^partments — the Poste 
Office, the Customs, and the Inland Revenue. The money 
eo collected is paid into the Consolidated Fund at the Banks 
ot England and Ireland. It can only be paid out again 
under tho authority of one of tho above-named annual 
Acta ot I’arliament, or by some permanent Act, as tho Civil 
List Act, 1901, and tlie National Debt and Local Loans 
Act, 1887. The usual method of procedure for with 
drawing money from tho bank is for tho Lords ot the 
Treasury to apply to tho Comptroller and Auditor General 
for a credit on tho Exchequer account at tho banks. Ic 
tho Comptroller is satisfied that the credit is authorised 
under an Act of Parliament, he allows tho bank to pay 
over the sums required. 

THH FOREiQN OFFICE. 

1. COMPOSITION. The Department which managew 
our relations with Foreign Countries is presided over by 
the Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs. Ho is a Minister 
of tho Crown and as such is responsible to parliament. 
Tho permanent officials are headed by a permanent Under* 
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Saonttty. The penneneiil tUfl of this rdepartment 
is more oarefally selected than that ol , j|nt of the 
other departments of State. The examinSpI^ are not 
entirely open* candidates for most of the ^sitions heing 
requir^ to secure nominations from the Secreta^ of State. 
The principal work of the Foreign Office lies in the pre- 
paration of treaties and in negotiation with the diplomatic 
representatives of foreign powers. The right of making 
treaties is a prerogative of the Crown ; but in practice they 
are made by the Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs* 
assisted by the permanent Under-Secretary, and frequently 
also by our diplomatic representative in the country 
concerned. Of course the Foreign Secretary does not 
commit the country to any important course of action 
without having first Bubmitted his proposals to, and gained 
the sanction of, the Sovereign and the Cabinet. 

8. THE DIPLOMATIC SERVICE. The Foreign Office 
is represented abroad by the Diplomatic and Consular 
services. The officers of the Diplomatic service consist of 
Ambassadors, Ministers, Secretaries and Attaches. Am- 
bassadors reside in Embassies, Ministers in Li^gations. 
15ngland has Embassies only in the following countries : 
Austria, France, Germany, Italy, .Japan, Russia, Spain, 
Turkey and the United States. It is a peculiarity of 
embassies and legations that they are regarded in Inter- 
national Law as actual portions of the country they re- 
present, and are with their officials outside the jurisdiction 
of the courts of the country in which they are situate. 
In the Diplomatic Service the range of salaries is rery 
wide. Ambassadors may receive as much as £9,000 per 
annum, whilst Attachda receive nothing at all. 

8. THE CONSULAR SERVICE. This service also 
represents the Foreign Office abroad, but in a different 
way. Its mission is commercial rather than political, 
though in many countries the Consular Oflicer.s have 
diplomatic functions. There arc tlirec main branches of 
the service : the service for the far East (China and Siam), 
that for the near East (Turkey. Persia, the Levant and 
Morocco), and the general consular service. In the first 
two the officials enter a.s Student Interpreters. They pass 
oTaminatioiis in languages, law, and other subjects, and 
then study the languages of the country where they will 
be employed. Having gained proficiency they rise through 
tho succossivo griwlcs of consular assistant, vice-consul, 
con.su], and consul-general. In many imperfectly civilised 
countries (like China) TJrili.sh subjects have e.xtra-tcrritorial 
rights, being tried for offences by their own consuls, and 
not by native courts. In the general consular service tho 
duties of the officials are mainly commercial. They collect 
trade statistics and make trade reports. Formerly, tho 
officials were nominated, but now they enter by examina- 
tion. The salary of Student Interpreters is about £200, 
that of Vice-Consuls varies from £.’100 to £4.50, but many 
of the latter receive no salary, taking their remuneration 
in fees. Oonsuls receive from £600 to £1,000, and Gonsuls- 
Qcneriu about £1,200. 

TUB WAR OFFICE. 

1. THE ARMY COUNCIL. For years the War Office 
has been in a state of chaos. Almost every new Secretary 
of State for War has thought fit to launch forth new 
schcnies entirely subverting the whole systems of organisa- 
tion inaugural by his predecessors. At present tho 
affairs of the army are administered by an Army Council 
framed on lines similar to the Board of Admiralty. At 
the head is the Secretary of State for War, who is responsible 
to His Majesty and Parliament for all tho business of tho 
Army Council. Under him and responsible to him are — 
O) The Chief of tho General Staff who.se principal 
aoties are in connection with tho preparation of plana 
for mobilisation, the control of the Intelligence Deport- 
jaont, and generally with such work as is usually under- 
taken by a general staff — the brains of an army. 

(2) The Affintant-General, the second military member 
Of the Oouncu, who looks after the recruiting and the 
“jhjfenanoo of discipline in tho service. 

Qnarter-Master-Qeneral who controls the 
suppues ana organises the transport service of the army. 


(4) The Mastet-Goienl ol (Moaiioe who looks after 
the armament of the Army and supervises fortificatioDe, 
mUitaiy defences and powder magazmes. 

There is also a civil member of the CounciL He is usoally 
the Parliamentaiy Under-Secretary, and is responsible to 
the Secretary of State for the non-effective votes and for 
so much of tho other business of the Army Council as may 
be assigned to him. The audit of accounts and financial 
arrangements are managed by the Financial Secretary, 
a member of parliament; whilst the clerical and general 
work of the War Office is controlled by a permanent 
secretary who is also responsible to tho Secretary of State. 

2. LEGALITY OF A STANDING ARMY. The Bill of 
Rights, 1689, that great charter of constitutional liberties, 
declared “ that the raising or keeping a standing army 
within tho kingdom in time of peace, unless it be wth the 
consent of parliament, is against law.” Ever since tho 
Bill of Rights became law tho legality of the standing 
army has depended on the passing of an annual Act of 
Parliament. This Act is known as the Mutiny Act, 
because it was en.acted for tho securing of discipline and 
the prevention of desertion by empowering military officers 
to deal with cases of mutiny or desertion according to 
martial law. The first Mutiny Act, 1689, was passed for 
six montlis only, and since then for a year and no longer. 
Should parliament, therefore, in any year fail to renew it, 
the continued existence of the army would bo illegal, as 
also the exorcise of all military authority. ( For the legality 
of billeting troops, and the charges that may be mode 
therefor refer to “Billeting Troops” in Index.) 

TUB ADMIRALTY. 

1. ADMIRALTY BOARD AND COMMISSIONERS. 

Originally the affairs of tho Admiralty and tho control of 
oar naval forces were vested in a high officer of State known 
as the Lord High Admiral. The office do(*s not now exist ; 
its duties being fulfilled by certain commissioners. Of 
these tho chief is tho First Lord of tho Admiralty, a member 
of parliament, but not necessarily a peer. lie in fact 
occupies much the same position as a Secretary of State, 
and has a seat in the Cabinet. There arc also four Naval 
Lords and a Civil Lord. Tlie senior Naval Lord is tho 
First Lord’s chief advisor on questions of naval policy, 
and especially with regard to the strategic grouping of onr 
fleets. Tho second Naval Lord looks after the recruiting 
and personnel of the navy. The third Naval Lord, also 
called the Comptroller of the Navy, has duties in connection 
with the construction and armament of tho service ; whilst 
the Junior Naval Lord manages the pay and provi-sioning 
departments. Tho Civil Lord, a member of tho govern- 
ment, acts as a sort of parliamentary under-secretary for 
naval affairs. 

The Board of .\dmiralty consists of tho above six 
commissioners assisted by a Financial Secretary and by 
a Permanent Secretary. The first of these is a member of 
parliament and of tho ministry, and so changes with each 
government, but ho has whilst in office tho benefit of the 
assistance of a permanent official known as the accountant 
general. 

2. IMPERIAL DEFENCE. Wo have seen by what 
means parliament exercises its right to control both the 
land and marine forces of the empire ; but for purposes of 
cfiicieut attack and defciiec some system of co-ordination 
of naval and military polic y is necessary. This is obtainesd 
by tho oxistenee of an ” Imperial Defence Committee,” 
presided over by the Prime !kliuistc.r. It Is the duty of the 
Committee to obtain and collate information relating to 
tho defence of tho ICmpire, to discuss tho best moans of 
keeping in readiness for war so as to strike promptly and 
effectively on its outbreak, and to keep reeord-s of its 
deliberations for the use of the Cabinet of the day and its 
successors. The Committee is purely advisory, having no 
executive function whatever. 

TUB HOME OFFICE. 

1. COMPOSITION. At the head of this great depart* 
moat is the Home Secretary. Under him are a parlia* 
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mi fk^ aikder-seortttairy, 4&d two 

^ MC^stwit nnder^floeretanee, ono of whom is 

• pifHster and acts as a soot of legal adviser to the Home 
'pWOKOta^* The department also oomprisos a number of 
olschs of various grades, besides a whole army of inspectors 
€i factories, prisons, etc. 

. S, THB BOMB SECRETARY. His functions are teo 
moltifarioas to be mentioned in detail. But speaking 
broadly they relate especially to (o) Communications 
between the king and his subjects ; (6) like administration 
of thie prison system in England and Woles; (c) The 
maintenance of pubUo order in the country; (d) The 
aj^plication of the law relating to the conditions of indus* 
trial and social life. 

(o) Through the Home Secretary the Sovereign exercises 
his royal prerogative to reprieve or pardon criminals and 
persons unjustly convicted, and through him addresses 
and petitions are presented to the throne and answers 

given. 

(5) The Home Secretary supervises the control and 
mammement of prisons, reformatories, and industrial 
aohoolB; he issues lioencos or tickets of leave '* to well- 
belmved convicts under the Penal Servitude Acts, by 
which they are conditionally released before the expiration 
of thoir sentences ; he has the custody of all criminal 
lunatics ; and to him falls the duty of carrying out the law 
rdatiog to the extradition of criminal fugitives to and 
from the United Kingdom, and to the expulsion of criminal 
aliens. 

(c) As the Homo Secretary is the minister to whom 
parliament looks for the maintenance of public order, ho 
nos under his direct control the Metropolitan Police Force, 
and be possesses extensive powers respecting the control 
and management of the police forces throughout the 
kingdom. 

{d) The Home Secretary has also been given power by 
parliament to frame rules and to enforce, by the employ- 
ment of inspectors and otherwise, the due execution of 
many Acts of Parliament, especially those relating to the 
protection of health and life in dangerous industries v/hether 
in mines, q^uarries, factories, or workshops ; also those 
relating to we employment of women and children, and to 
the care of children who have been taken out of the custody 
of their parents under the Prcv<*ntion of Cruelty to Children 
Act. Moreover, many of the byc-laws issued by Local 
Authorities, under Acts of Parliament, can only como into 
force on being confirmed by the Hoine Secretary. 
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r4) Colonie$ viUh retpenttbUi gwermrnm^ Ta lihMi' Uta 
Grown is represented by a govorncr, who ie asrieMl by 
two chambers generaUy called the Legtslattve Gounejl 
and the Leffislaure Assembly. The assembly is VdieUy 
elected by the colcmlsts, whilst the members of the legie- 
lativa council are in some coloxiies elected, and in others 
appointed by the governor on the advice of the exeeuttvo 
council, a body nominated not by the Grown but by him- 
k^eif. To tltis class of colonics belong Canada, Newfound- 
land, Australia, New Zealand, Capo Oolony and NatsL 

TUB INDIA OPFICB. 

1. THE HOME CONTROL. By the Government of 
India Act, 1858, the Indian territories then in the posses- 
sion or subject to the sway of the East India Compai^, 
were vested in the Sovereign. The Act provides for the 
appointment of a Secretary of State and under-secretaries 
to be paid out of the revenues of India. The Secretary of 
State is assisted in advising tlie Crown by a Council of 
twelve members, none of whom may sit or vote in parlia- 
ment. But some measure of parliamentary control is 
gained by the fact that the Secretary of State, the president 
of this council, is always a member a£ parliament and of the 
ministry. The major part of the council is chosen firom 
among persons who have spent at least ten years in India, 
and so have some acquaintance and sympathy with local 
opinions and feelings. Each member of the Council is 
elected for ton years and receives a yearly salary of £1,200, 
paid out of the revenues of India. 

2. FUNCTIONS OP THE COUNCIL. The Secretary of 
State acts as president of the Council, and though not 
strictly a member, ho lias a vote at its meetings which aro 
held at least once a week at the India Ofilce, Whitehall. 
The Council under the direction of the Secretaiy of State 
conducts the business transacted in the United Kingdom 
in relation to the government of the Indian Empire ; but 
every order or communication intended to be sent to India 
must be signed by the Secretary of State and, unless a secret 
or urgent despatch, must be open to the perusal of the 
members of the Council, who may record their opinions 
with respect thereto in a minute book kept specially for 
that purpose. If the Secretary of Static acts contrair to 
the expressed opinions of the majority ho must record his 
reasons for so doing. The expenditure of the revenues of 
India are subject to the control of the Secretary of State 
in Council. 

8. LOCAL ADMINISTRATION. In India itself the 


THE COLONIAL OFFICE, 

1. COMPOSITION. Ever since the Crimean War tiiis 
has been a separate department presided over by a 
Secretary of State assisted by a permanent and a parlia- 
mentary under-secretary. There are also four assistant 
under-secretaries and a number of clerks and other officials. 
The Colonial Office through its Secretory of State, exorcises 
on behalf of His Majesty the rights of the Sovereign over 
ail the dominions of the Crown except the United Kingdom, 
the Isle of Man, the Channel Islands and the Indian Empire. 

S. COLONIAL GOVERNMENT. Biilercnt Colonics aro 
govorned in different ways ; all are under the Crown, but 
tibiOj are not all subject to the control of the British 
Parliament. 

Sff William Anson in his Law and Guthm of the Con- 
OfilMfiba groups the systems of government for different 
eolofiies into four great classes. 

£1) Colenies with no leffisleuuro. For these tlis Crown 
legates by means of Orders In Council, usually counter- 
tfigned by ttie Secretary of State, the executive powcni 
being vested in a governor appointed by the Grown on 
' the advice of the ministry. Gibraltar is perhaps the best 
known instance of this dass of colony. 

(2) Coloniet with a nomwated tegUdatwre, In eadi of 
these there is a governor and exeooUve and legibslative 
councils, all the members of which are nominated, either 
by the Crown or by the governor. The best known 
Instance of this dass are the Straits Settlements of Singa- 
pore, Penang and Malacca. 

i%). Colfivdetr with an elected a nominated 

eaeeutipe* ^ Rv^ k these whidi Um Rahhmss 


Crown is represented by a Viceroy, or Governor-General, 
who is appointed by the sovereign, usually for a term of 
five years. The Viceroy is assisted in his executive and 
legislative duties by a council consisting of an extra- 
ordinary member (the oommandcr-in-chiof of the forces in 
India) and about six ordinary members appointed partly 
by the Crown and partly by the Secretary of State in Council. 
But where legislation is contemplated the Vicespy has 
power to nominate from ten to sixteen additional members 
under the Indian Council Acts, 1861 and 1892. Some 
of these additional members are always chosen from 
among the natives of India. 

The Presidencies of Bombay and Madras are in charge 
of Governors who are appointed by the Crown and have 
legislative and administrative councils of their own. 
But the Lieutenant-Governors of the other provinces and 
territories of India are appointed by the Viceroy, snbjest 
to the approval of the Crown, 


LESSER DEPARTMENTS OF 
STATE 

In the last chapter we dealt with the eeven 
permanent departments, which carry out under, porlia- 
mentary oont^, the administrative funetkoe of gevem- 
ment. There ore besides a number of snmller^mes frmt^ 
on simiikr lines, sfmie id which wo propt^ to db4 with 
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!• OOnOStnoH. At tlie hM of iiiis depactmoat ia 
tbo Preddoat of tho Botffd of Trade* a member of tbe 
Government who is now usually included in the Oabinet. 
He is assisted in parliament by a parliamentary seoretary* 
and in his departmental duties by a permanent secret^. 
The permanent establishment is divided into various 
sections t the Commercial Labour and Statistical Depart* 
ment under a Comptroller-General ; the Companies 
Department under a Comptroller ; the Bankruptcy Depart- 
ment under an Inspector-General ; and four departments 
(the Railwav, the Marine, the Harbour, and the Finance 
and General) under Assistant Secretaries. Under these 
offiom there is a large staff of clerks and other minor 
oiBoials as in all the other departments of State. 

«. FUNCTIONS. Wo can only state the various 
functions of these numerous departments in a general way ; 

(1) The Commeicial lAbour and Statistioal Department 
has the duty of preparing and Issuing returns, reports 
and statistics dealmg with the trade of the country, and 
with the condition of the labour market. 

(2) The Companies Department controls and supervises 
the liquidators of companies being wound up by order of 
the court, and has t arious other duties under the Companies 
Acts. 

(3) The Bankruptcy Department appoints and controls 
ollicial recelvoiB and fulflla duties under the Bankruptcy 
Acts. 
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ISw po#«M and dnttai formerly axetetsed by the 
Oouaoil nndor the Vaectnation and other Ada 
wRh the prevention of dSseaae. 

The Board is* in fact, the central department for Poor 
Law, Public Blealth, and other Local Government matters. 
It supervises urban rural and district councils in the 
carrying out of their duties under the Public Health and 
Local Qovernmeat Acts. Thus it hears and detenuines 
appeals relating to the summary recovery of private 
improvement expenses by Local Authorities, and exercises 
a certain amount of control over the auditing of 
accounts and financial transactions of such authorities. 
Its auditors have the power, which they not in- 
frequently exercise, of surcharging against individwl 
members of local authorities items of expenditure which 
ought not legally to have been incurred. The Board, 
liowever, may grant remission of such disallowances on 
appeal. The power of the Local (Jovemment Board ^r 
Boards of Guardians is so complete that there is very little 
indeed that they may do without its authority. Over 
the other authorifcies its power is not so complete, but 
(bounty Councils, Borough Councils, as well as the author- 
ities of urban and rural mstricts have all to get the sanction 
of the Board to their proposals to borrow money and to 
the bye-laws they propose to issue. (Ilefor to “I/KJal 
Government Board ” in Index,) 


(4) The Railway Department exerct^os considerable 
control over railways and tramways, especially in sMjeiug 
that the Companies concerned take the utmost precautions 
to ensure the safety of their passengers. Indeed when 
iiorious aeddents occur tiio Board of Trade holds inquiries 
as to their cause. Moreover, the bye-laws of such Com- 
panies and the schedules of rates for the carriage of 
merchandise must be approved by the Board. 

(5) The Marine Dewtment discharges many duties 
under the Merchant Shipping Act, 1894, an act with 
748 sections and many schedules. Some of tlie principal 
of these duties ore the surveying, measurement and 
marking of British ships before tliey are regii^tered, tlie 
granting of certificates of competency to masters, mates 
and en^eers, the granting of licences for the supply of 
seamen, tlie approving of forms of agreement between 
masters and crew, the administration of the oSccts of 
deceased seamen, etc. 

(6) The Harbour Department sees that harbours and 
rivers are kept In a navigable condition. It controls 
receivers of wrecks, and supervises Trinity House and 
other pilotage authorities. 

(7) The Finance and General Deportment deals with 
the finances of the Board of 'IVade and with all the work 
of the Board not allotted to other departments. Tlius it 
auperrises the Patent Oflice. 


LOCAL aOVBRNMBNT BOARD. 

I, COMPOSITION. This Board was established by 
tho Local Government Board Act, 1S71, for the purpose of 
conoentratiug into one department the super vision of the 
laws idlating to Publio Health, the Kcliof of the Poor* 
and i^al Government. The Board consists of a President, 
who is a member of the ministry and, os ex-officio mombors, 
the Lord President of the Council, all the principal Secre- 
taries of State, the Lord Privy Seal, and the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer. It should be noted that the duties of the 
ex.officio members on this and the other great Government 
Boards ore for the most part merely nominal and carry no 
remuneration. In each case it is on the President of the 
Board on whom fi^ the bulk of the work and the re- 
sponsibility to parliament. The President is assisted in his 
oxeoutiTe duties by a parliamentary and a permanent 
TOoretary, and a staff of secretaries, assistant secretaries, 
lumotors, auditors, clerks, messengers, etc,, as in the 
other departmento of SUte. 

*• TONCTION8 OF THB BOARD. The Act of 1871 
araiiHerred to the Local Qovenuneut Board 

_(l) The powers and duGes formerly exercised by the 
Seaetary under the Acts relatiag to Registratioa 
Mairisges ; PubU^eslth, Drainage, 
Hatters^ Baths, Waah-housss ; PubUo Improve- 
^Artia^ and lAboum^ DwfdUngi, and Local 


BOARD OP AQRICULTURB AND PIStiBRtBS. 

1. COMPOSITION. An Act passed in 1889 established 
tho Board of Agriculture, and by an Act passed in 1893 
tho powers of the Board were enlwged so as to include the 
control of the Fisheries, which previously were under the 
supervision of the Board of Trade. The Board consists of 
a President, who is a member of the ministry, and cmrtaiil 
ox-oflicio members, including tiie Lord President of the 
Council, the First Lord of the Treasury, all the principal 
Secretaries of State, the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
the Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster, and the Secretary 
for Scotland. The permanent staff is under a seerrtazy 
assisted by assistant-secretaries, clerks, inspectors, etc. 

2. FUNCTIONS. These may bo thus summarLsed 

(1) To prevent the introduction w spread of disease 
among certain animals. For this purpose it is empowered 
to make regulations for the importation of animals from 
abroad, for tiie slaughtering, if need be, of animals attacked 
hy infectious diseaso, for tho muzzling of do^ and the 
destruction of such as show symptoms of rabies, Ac. 

(2) To collect and distribute information citing to 
Agriculture, Horticulture and Forestry ; to prcoKitf 
instruction and training in these subjects by distributhm 
tiie Qovernment Grant at their disposal among such sobooB 
and colleges as give an efficient agricultural education; 
to administer the Sale of Food and Drugs Acts so far as 
they concern agricultural produce; and to collect and 
publish agricultural statistics, such aa the average pfloas 
of British corn under the Com Returns Act, 1882. 

(3) To supervise the redemption of tithe rent charge^ 
the enclosure of common land, Uie entranchisement « 
copyhold land, and, in brief, to administer any Act under 
wiiich the Land Coxnmisaioners formerly had powers and 
duties. 

(4) To adndnister the Acts relating to sea, treshwaUx, 
and salmon fisheries in regard to England and Wales. 

(5) To supervise tho Ordnance Survey of the United 
Kingdom, which is placed under tlie char^ of a Director- 
General. 


BOARD OF BDUCATiON. 

1. COMPOSITION. This Board was established by 
the Board of Bduoation Act, 1899, and consists of a 
Pretadent, the Lord President of the Council, the principal 
Seoretariee of State, the First Commissioner of the Treasury, 
aud the GhauoeUar of the Exchequer. The President is 
nominally appointed by the Crown to hold oflice durif^ 
His MaJ^ya pieasure ; but this really means that he is 
a memto of the miaisUy, chosen like other mimsters by 
the Rreraier, and going out of office on a change of goswm- 
ment. He is, ^ course, a member of one or otl^*,ol the 
Hmsss of BariiaittOBt* and has the aasistaoos juf aiBiwiia* 
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menUiy Secretary. There ie also a permanent ecoretary 
in oha^ of the permanent staff of clerks, examiners, 
iniQ>eotor8, fto., with three assistant secretaries dea^g 
respectively with elementary, secondary, and technologiciu 
ednoation. The Board is assisted in its duties by a Con- 
sultation Committee consisting of eighteen members, who 
may be considered well qualified to represent the views of 
the nni versifies and other bodies interested in education. 

FUIfCTIONS. The Board takes the place of the old 
Bdnoation Department, Whitehall, and of the Department 
of Science and Art, South Kensington, and its duty is to 
administer in England and Wales the law as to Education 
^contained in many Acts, commencing with the Act of 1870. 
(Befer to “Education Law” in Index). Moreover, the Crown 
has power, by Order in Council, to transfer to the Board 
of Education any of the powers of the Cliarity Commis- 
aioners or of the Board of Agriculture and Fisheries in 
matters relating to education. One of the Board’s most 
important duties is to exercise control over local Education 
authorities generally, hearing and deterniiiiing appeals 
and settling disputes ; for instance, in regard to the necessity 
or otherwise of now public elementary schools. It has 
also to co-ordinato tho several schools and institutions 
engaged in education so ns to prevent their work from 
overUpping and themselves from injuriously competing 
with each other. It frames and issues codes, laying down 
the oonditions on which government grants are made: 
commissions inspectors to visit the schools in receipt of 
public money to see that those conditions aro fulfilled ; 
requires the local authorities to submit all plans of new 
school buildings for its approval ; supports in largo measure 
oollegcs for the training of teachers, and regulates the 
employment of pupil-teachers; and perform h among its 
other duties that of administering the Teachers’ Super- 
annuation Fund. 

BOARD OF WORKS, 

This Department is presided over by (lie first CommiV- 
eioner of who forms one of the niiniriry and some- 

times one of the Cabinet. He has control over public 
works and V-uildings of which the expenses are defr.ayed 
from the public purse. He ha.s also the niaiiagement of 
certain national parks and gardens, such as Uichmond 
Park, Phmnix Park, Holyroo<l Park, and Hampton Court 
Gardens. 

REVENUE DEPARTMENT, 

1. CUSTOMS. The Bourd of Cu.stom3 consists of a 
Chairman, Deputy Chairman, and one (’ommissioiicr. It 
collects the duties prescribed each year in the Fin.aiuc 
Act on the imports and exports of the United Kingdom, 
and pays the proceeds to tho Exchequer Account in the 
Bank of England. (Refer to “ Customs ” in Index). 

^ 2. INLAND REVENUE. Tho Board of Inland Revenue 
is composed o! a Chairman, Deputy Chairman, and two 
Commissioners. Its offices are at Somerset House, London. 
The revenue it collects is derived from four sources—death 
duties, income and property tax, stamp duties, and excise 
duties and licences. (Refer to “Inland P^e venue” in 
Index). 

8. POST OFFICE. This is an important source of 
inoome, the postal and telegrajdi services bringing in a net 
income of over five millions. The cliief official is styled 
the Postnuusier Oenernl, a member of the government, and 
frequently a Cabinet minister. (Refer to “Post Office” 
in Index), 

Besides these groat revenue departments we may 
mention two others from which the King and Prince of 
Wales derive a substantial part of their personal income, 
flj The Duchy of Lancaster, The Crown lands in tlio 
Duchy of Lancaster have for centuries been “ held separ- 
ately from all other hereditaments.” The proceeds, which 
amounted in 1904 to £110,000 and which are wholly exempt 
from parliamentaiy control, are paid into the king's privy 
purse, and are additional to the sum allowed in the Girii 
list. The office of GhanceUor of the Jhtehy is uevertheleBs, 


a political appointment, asaally falliaf to a staiasiiMii of 
high standing and canying wiui It a seat in the cabinet, 
(2) The Duehy of Cornwall. The chief officer is called 
the lord Warden of the Stannaries^ and bis duty is to super- 
intend the management of the estates in the interests of the 
Duke of Cornwall (Prince of Wales) to whom the net profits 
are paid. These in 1901 amounted to £77,000. 


I ADMINISTRATORS OF THE LAW. 

In the chapter on Legislation wo have been informed how 
laws are made, and in that ou tho Law Courts will be found 
information as to the various courts of law, the methods of 
procedure in them, and the way^s of enforcing the judg- 
ments given by thorn. We will," therefore, deal here onl>' 
with tho officials who are appointed to administer the laww 
of the land. 

THE LORD CHANCELLOR. This official is the highest 
judicial oiriccr in the kingdom, and has precedency abovi 
all temporal lords. Owing to his eeclesiasticaJ patronage 
he may not bo a Roman Catholic, but this disability does 
not apply to the Irish Lord Chancellor. The appoint 
mont is made by tho King delivering tho Great Seal into 
his custody. It is not essential that ho should be a peer, 
though ho is the prolocutor or speaker of the House o' 
Lords. He is alwa5*s a member of tht^ cabinet and a privv 
councillor, and vacates his position when tho ministry g< 
out of office. He advises tho Crown as to tho appointmcid 
of all judges (except tho Lord Chief Justice, who is nomi- 
nated by the Prime Minister) and himself appoints Justices 
of the I*caco for tho whole of tho kingdom. He preside.- 
at all tho mootings of tho House of Lords when it sits t< 
hear appeals. Ho appoints all County Court Judge^ 
(except those in the Duchy of Lancaster), exercises mud 
other judicial patronage, in cx-officio a morn her of fht 
Court of Appeal ; and after his retirement has tho right ti 
sit as one of its members. His remuneration is £i0,(MJ( 
a year, £fi,(K10 of which ho receives as a Lord of Appeal it. 
Ordinary, and £4,00<J as Speaker of tho House of Lord.<. 
On a change of government he Rlill sits as a Law Lor»l 
and retains, as such, his salary of £i),tK)0, but when he retirt 
altogether his f)ension is £5, WO. (Refer to “Loni 
Chancellor” in Index). 

THE LORD CHIEF JUSTICE OF ENGLAND. When 
tho Queen's Bench, the Common Pleas and the Eixchctjuci 
Divisions were consolidated in 1881 into one division, 
now called tho King’s Bench Divi.siou of lUo High Court 
of Justice, the offices of Lord Chief Justice of tho Com- 
mon Picas and Lord Chief Baron of the Exchequer were 
abolished and tho I/ord Chief Justice of the Queen’s Bench, 
became the Lord Chief Justice of England. Ho is appointed 
by the Crown by lettern patent, anti receives a salary of 
£8,0(X> per annum. In tho ab.scnee of the Lord Chancellor 
he acts as president of the High Court of Justice. He 
must, unless prevented by illness, be one of the five oi 
more judges of the Court of Crown Castrs Reserved, the 
court which hears apj>eal8 on questions of law arising at 
crimimd trials. He generally presides at the Divi.sionai 
Court of the King’s Bench Division on the hearing of 
appeals from Petty and Quarter .Sessions and from County 
Courts. Under the Judicature Act, lH7r>, he is an 
ex-officio judge of tho Court of Appeal, but except when 
one of the ordinary judges is absent he do(^s not often sit 
in that Court. Nearly all writs are tested in the name of 
the I.,ord chanc<*Jlor, when that office is vacant they are 
tested in the name of the Lord Chief Justice. 

THE MASTER OF THE BOLLS. Tliis official who ranks 
next after the Lord Chief Justice in the table of precodc.nco 
was formerly a judge of tho High Court. Bj' the Judicature 
Act, 1881, he is m.vle an ex-officio judge of the Court of 
Axipcal, and in practice he nearly alwaj^'s presides in that 
court. He receives a salary of £8,000 per annum. 
Formerly the Ma.ster of the Rolls held sole jurisdiction 
over the register of patents, but much of this has been 
taken away by tho Judicature Act, 1873. He still, how- 
•Tor* as Keeper of tho Records, has certain powers oi 
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aofK^Qditig clenoal otvotB in ctpocifioationB filod at the patent 
olTioe. He also has many powers over solicitors practising 
in England and Wales. The Master of the Bolls is so 
called because ho is Keeper of Public Records, which were 
formerly written on rolL of parchment. In early times 
the rolls were in the custody of the Chancellor, but owing 
to the rapid growth of that oflicial’s jurisdiction a separate 
office was created in the reign of Edward IJ. 

THE ATTORNEY-GENERAL, 'i'he principal law officer 
of the Crown ia the Attorney-Ccnrral. He is a member of 
the government but is not in the cabinet. His salary as 
a member of the govoriiiuent ia £7,000 per annum, but ho 
receives foes for actual litigious work done amounting 
roughly to another £0,000. His duties arc manifold. 

Ho is the principal legal advisor to the ministry of which 
he is himself a member, and being a member of parliament 
ho is expected to defend in the House the legality of the 
govornment’s actions, lie also is a mieessary party in all 
legal actions where the Crown or its royal prerogatives arc 
in question. By certain Acts of Parliament criminal 
proceedings cannot be taken against a person unless the 
fiat or sanction of the attorney. general has been first 
obtained. Thi.s is ojfliceially the case where the injured 
party would otherwise have two courses of procedure opt'ti 
to him, one criminal and the other civil. 'I hus fraudulent i 
misappropriation by a trustee is both a civil wrong and 1 
It criminal ofTcnce. The attomey-generars fiat is necessary 
before criminal proceedings can bo brought against a 
fraudulent trustee. The Attorney-General has, moreover, 
the power to stay and put an end to criminal proceedings 
by entering what is called a nolle prosequi. Thus a few 
years ago a man was tried for murder ; the jury disagreed. 
Ho was tried again at the next assizes an«l the nvw jury 
.also failed to agree. He would have had to be tried again 
lu<l not the attorney-general entered a nolle prostqui. 
Whereupon he m'os discharged though not acquit 

THE SOLICITOR-GENERAL. Ho also is a law officer 
of the Crown, a member of parliament and of the ministry, 
and not in the cabinet. Ho is not, however, a solicitor. 
Both he and the attorney-gencrnl are alw'ays chos<uj from 
among barristers of very high standing, and almost always 
from among the number of King’s Couiiocl. The office is 
regarded as a stepping stone to that of attorney-general, 
and thence to the post of Lord Cfiiauccllor. His salary is 
£0,000 per annum, but with the addition of foes for litigious 
work it is brought up to about £10,000. He acts a.s the 
Attorney-Gcrierars assistant and takes his place whenever 
the latter is unable to bo present. 

LORDS OF APPEAL IN ORDINARY. The Hmiso of 
Lords is the highest court of appeal in the land. It hears 
appeals from His Majo.sty’3 Court of Appeal in England 
and from various courts in Scotland and Ireland. More- 
over. the Judicial Committe(^ of the Privy Council is the 
final court of appeal from the ecclesiastical courts of 
Engloiid and from the supremo courts of the Colonics. 
There are always a c<Ttain number of high judicial person- 
ages, as the Lord Chancellor and ex-Lord Chancellors 
with peerages in the House of Lords, but in order to 
strengthen the legal element the Appellate Jurisdiction 
Acts, 1876 and 1887, provide for the appointment of four 
Lordis of Appeal in OMinary with life peerages and the 
rank of Baron to aid the House of Lords (and the Judicial 
Committee when they are privy councillors) in the hearing 
of appeals. They receive salaries of £6,000 per annum 
each, and must at the time of appointment either have 
held for not less than two years some high judicial ofiico 
or else have been in practice as a barrister in England ch 
an advocate in Scotland for not loss than fifteen years. 

LORD JUSTICES. The Court of Appeal which hears 
appeals from the High Court and from which appeals lie 
to the House of Lords, usually sits in two courts of threo 
judges in each. The Lord Chancellor and the Loni Chief 
Justice are ex-officio judges in this court, but seldom sit. 
In practice the six judges who sit in the court to hear appeals 
are the Master of the Bolls and five Iiord Justices, each of 
wceives a salary of £6,000 per annum, and must 
either have been a judge of the High Court for at least one 
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year or been in practice as a b;;rrister for not leas than 
fifteen years. ^ ^ 

JUDGES OP THE HIGH COURT. The Chancery 
Division of the High Court of Justice is nominally presided 
over by the Lord Chancellor, but the actual work of the 
division is performed by six puisne judges. ( All those 
judges of tho High Court who have no distinctive title are 
called pwwne judges, Fr- 2Jai«afr' “junior.”) In the King’s 
Bench Division there are tho Lord Chief Justice and 
fourteen puisne judges, and in tho IVobate, Divorce and 
Admiralty Division there are tho President of that diviMon 
and one puisne. Tlie President of the Probate, Divorce 
and Admiralty Division and tho puisne judges of the 
various divisions each receive a salary of £5,000. and the 
King’s Bench Judges who go on Circuit receive m addition 
handsome travelling allowances. Puisne judges of the 
Hi'^h Court must be barristers with not less than ton years 
('xpcrienco at the bar. They are addressed as My 
Lord.” and are styled “ Mr. Justice ’ On appoint- 

ment they always receive the honour of knighthood, but 
this i.s for the purpose of conferring a measure vi precedence 
on their wives, they themselves rank higher than knight^ 

! We may here mention an official known as the Judge a 

Marshal. He is usually some young relative of a judge who 
accompanies him on Circuit and acta as a sort of private 
M-cretary for which ho receives hia travelling expenses 
and two guineas a day whilst tlie judge is ou circuit. 

COUNTY COURT JUDGES. Tlieso are appointed from 
among barristers of not le.ss than seven years’ stoning. 
Where the district of their County Court is situate witl^ 
the royal Duchy of Lancaster they are appointed by the 
I Chancellor of tho Duchy, but elsewhere they are appoints 
by the Lord Cliancellor. The same judge may be appointed 
to two dilferent Count}’ Courts. Neither County Court 
judges. High Court judges, or judges of the Court of Appeal 
are allowed to sit us member' of parliament. County 
Court judges receive a salary of £I,5Ub j>er annum, and an 
allowance for travelling expenses. They are addressed iw 
“ Your Honour,” and styled ” His Honour Judge — 

In tho case of his illness, or unavoidable absence, a County 
< ‘oui t judge may appoint as his deputy a barrister of not 
less than .seven years’ standing. 

THE RECORDER AND THE COMMON SERGEANT OF 
LONDON. Tho Recorder is the judge of lue Central Criminal 
Court, known familiarly as the “Old Bailey,” though 
removed to lU'W quarters ou the site of Newgate Prison. 
It is his duty to deliver the charge to the Grand Jury ot 
! the “Old Bailey” sessions, held monthly. He receives 
a salary of £4,000 per annum , and elected by the Aider- 
men ot the City of London ; but be cannot exercise his 
judicial functions until confirmed in Ids appointment by 
the Crown. Under him as a Judicial Officer of the City of 
London and also a judge of the Central Criminal Court is 
the Common Sergeant who was formerly appointed by 
the Court of Common Council, but is now, by virtue of the 
I.ocal Government Act, 1888, appointed by the Crown, 
The Common Sergeant receives a salary’ of £2,500 a year. 

RECORDERS OF BOROUGHS. The County Quarter 
Sessions arc presided over by a chairman and County 
JiLsticos, the Chairman being elected by the^ Justices. 
But in boroughs the sole judge at the Quarter ^^ssions is 
a Recorder, a barrister of at least five years’ standing 
appointed by tho Crown. By the Municipal Corporations 
Act, 1882, ho rt'ceivea such a salary (not exceeding 
amount which the borough council has, by its |wtition 
for a court of its own, declarfd itself prepared to pay) as 
the Homo Secretary may direct; but the salary may be 
increased by a ri'solution of the council approved bv the 
Secretary of State. In some boroughs tho Recorder 
receives nothing, whilst in othi'r.s he receives a haiuisome 
sum for tho few dnvs* work in the yi*ar requinxl of him. 

BANKRUPTCY OFFICERS. fSince lS8:i the Bankruptcy 
Court has fonueii part of the Ibgh Court of Justiopi 
though certain County Courts still retain junsiiictitm m 
bankruptcy. The judge of the Higli t?ourt who aealt 
particularly with bankruptcy e wes is one of the puisnes 
of tho King’s Bench Division, nominated for tho purpoaa 
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Of tm etnjpowered to hear bankroptoy petitions, to 
^ IIU^ reoeiTi^ orders, and to do many things in con- 
Wtlon th^^th, thus relieving the Judge of a conaider- 
nmount of work. There is also an Official 
i ftl OMVJfl B appointed by the Board of Trade in each 
babdmiptoy division of the county, whose duty it is, tnier 
Sid^ to investigate the conduct of debtors and to report 
tb the Oourt, stating whether there are circumstances 
which would Justify 3ie Court in refusing, suspending, or 
fhalifying an order for a debtor’s discharge. 

JtfimCES OF THE PEACE. By far the larger amount 
work in connection with charges of crime is done 
^ Jnstioes of the Peace, fannliarly known as mapstrates. 
Fat over five hundred years they have received the 
tovoreign’s commission to keep the peace in their several 
spcitlL There is a separate commission of the Peace for 
©boh couniy', and for many boroughs. The position is 
©am© of honour. “ The whole Christian world,” said Lord 
fltoke,- hath not the like office as justice of the peace, if 
dtutr executed.” They are of two kinds, County Justices 
«9ka Borough Justices, and are appointed by the Lord 
CRumoellor on behalf of the Crown. ITie Chairman of 
a Cknmty Council or of an Urban or Rural District Council 
ifV virtue of his office a County Justice (women, of course, 
are disqualified). So, too, in Boroughs the Mavor is ex- 
«)JWo a Justice of the Peace both during his year of office 
BJM the succeeding year. The Recorder of a borough is 
ako ;an ex-officio Borough Justice. The old property 
(Tualifioation for a county justice is no longer required. 

under “Justices of the Peace Act,” p. 563.) 
TJnder the Summary Jurisdiction Acts the work of those 
local magistrates has become very heavy. The office is 
terminated by the death of the sovereign, by a special 
writ, or by the issue of a new commission. A justice of 
the peace nlso vacates his ofiice on being made high sherifT 
of the county, but only during the perioa in which he serves 
as high sherifi. 

STIPENDIARY MAGISTRATES.^ If a borough council 
so desire they may, under the provisions of 45 & 46 Viet., 
c. 51, 8. 161, petition tho King, through the Home Secretary, 
for tho appointment of a Stipendiary Magislrato. If tho 
petition is granted, a barrister of at least seven years* 
standing is appoint^, who becomes by virtue of his office 
a Justice of the borough. The stipendiary magistrate may 
do alone all acts which are authorised to be done by two 
Justices of the peace. The paid magistrates in London 
number twenty-five, and they are known os Metbopouta:? 
Maoistbates. The appointments are made by tho Grown. 
In the Metropolis there are daily sittings at fourteen police 
courts, excepting only Sunday, Christmas Day, Good 
Friday, or any day appointed as a public fast or thanks- 
giving. 


OFFICERS OF THE CHURCH. 

The constitutional aspect of the Established Church of 
England is described in the chapter on Church Law, to 
Wbioh reference should also bo made for an account of 
obnrch woperty, ecclesiastical jurisdiction, the position 
of the cier^ and churchwardens, etc. The church only 
reeojg^iises three orders of clergy, namely, bishops, priests, 
nod 4 leacons. Iliere are, however, among the clergy vary- 
ing degrees of dignity or office, and it is of the holders of 
©noli dignities that we would speak here. (For the mode 
Oi addressing these different ^odes refer to Social Ovide), 
JUUIHBISHOFS. England is divided into two provinces 
for eoolesiastical purposes, each of which has an Arch- 
bl^cm a© its spiritual head. Of these the principal is the 
Axblwishop of Canterbury who ranks as the first subject 
of His Majesty, and is placed in the table of precedency 
nekt to AmboMadors and before the Lord Ghanoellor. He 
is i^Ied the Metrcmolitan and IVimate of. all England, 
and has the right of ploc^ tho crown on the. sovereign’s 
head at his coronation. TUt Archbishop of the province 
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after ^e Lord CSianoellQr and herore ^ Behne iHidslerk . 
At coronations it is his privilege to crown the jQnieil: 
Consort. Each Arohbidbop has the Jmisdtotion of a 
bishop in his own diocese, and a measure of supervision 
and control over the bishops of the other dioceses hi 
province. The two archbisnops together with the bishops 
of London, Durham and Winchester are alwa 3 rs entitled 
by virtue of thoir office to be spiritual peers ed tbe House 
of Lords, whereas the other diocesan bishops have to wait ], 
for that hononr until entitled by seniority (see ” Spiritual 
Peers ” under House of Lords,) Archbismops and bishops 
themselves by wiiting their Christian names (or the 
initial thereof) followed by the ancient name of their see. 
Thus Dr. Randall Davidson, Archbishop of Cant6rbuT^% 
signs himself Randall Cantuar, and Dr. William Maclagaii, 
Archbishop of York, signs himself Willelm Bbor (see 
** Episcopal Signatures ” in Social Guide). 

BISHOPS. The province of Canterbury is divided into 
the diocese of Canterbury with an Archbishop, who receives 
£15,000 per annum, and twonty-six dioceses with Bishops;— 
London (£10,000), Winchester (£6,500), Bangor (£4,200), 
Bath and Wells (£5,000), Birmingham (£a,500X Bristol 
(£3,000), Chichesster (£4,200), Ely (£5,600), Exeter (£4,200). 
GlouOo^ter (£4,300), Hereford (£4,200), lichileld (£4,200); 
Lincoln (£4,500), Llandoff (£4,200), Norwich (£4,500), 
Oxford (£5,000), Peterborough (£4,500), Rochester (£8,100), 

Bt. Albans (£3,200), St. Asaph (£4,200), St. Davids (£4,600), 
Sali8bury(£5,000), Southwark (£3,000), BcuOiwtU (£8,500), 
Truro (£3,000), and Worcester (£4,200). 

Tho province of York comprises the diocese of York 
with its Archbishop (£10,000), and nine other dioceses or 
bishoprics : — 

Durham (£7,000), Carlisle (£4,500), Chester (£4,200), 
Liverpool (£4,200), Manclicsstcr , (£4,200), Newcastle 
(£3,000), Ripon (£4,200), Wakefield (£3,000) and Bodor 
and Man (£1,450 net). 

Besides the above diocesan bishops there- are in tho 
Established Church in England a number of other bishops 
who are cither suffragan or coadjutor bishops. 

SiTFFBAOAir Bishops ore appointed for certain towns 
mentioned in a statute of the reign of Henry VIII. 

(*26 Hen. VIII., o. 14), and for such other towns as tho 
sovereign may direct by means of an order in Gooncil 
under the Suffragans Nomination Act, 1888. The du^ 
of a suffragan bishop is to relieve his diocesan of a certain 
portion of his work, especially in visiting tho clergy and 
thoir parishes, and in taking a large share of the Confirma- 
tions held each year in certain selected churches of the 
diocese. Suffragans are permitted by the Statute of 
Henry VIII. to hold two benefices each “ tor the better 
meyntenaunce of his dignitie.” 

A Bishop Coadjutor is an additional bishop ap- 
pointed under the Bishops Resignation Act, 1869. when 
any Archbishop or bishop becomes incapacitated by 
reason of permanent mental infirmity from the due per- 
formance of his episcopal duties. He obtains upon 
consecration the spiritualities of the see and the patronage 
of the bishop, but usually a third of the temporalities 
of tho SCO is taken as a pension for tho late bishop. 

DEANS. Next in rank to the Bishop comes tlbe Dean. 

He is the head of the chapter attached to the cathedrals 
of every diocese except the newer ones of Binniilgham, 
Liverpool, Newcastle, Southwell and Wakefi^. Tho 
Dean and Chapter form tho governing body of the cathedral 
of the diocese. They are charged with the duty of main- 
taining tho fabric in good repair and the prowr rendering of 
divine service therein. They are nominally entitled ou 
the decease sr retirement of the bishop of the diocese to 
elect a successor. But practically they arc bound to elect 
the person named in the letters missive which accompany 
the coT^d i'dHre or licence to elect. By the Ecclesiastical 
Oommissionors Act, 1840, every Dean of a cathedral must 
remain in residence for at least eight months in the year. 

No one is eligible for the ofiHoe of Dean until ho has been 
six years in priest’s orders. 

CANONS. By the Boolosiastieal Oommissloaers Act, 
1840, all the members of the ebapter« ezo^ tbe dean, in 
every eatbedral and ooBsgiate ohnfioli in wnghawi » 









|pffi^iid«ri«ir oBd in^omri oanont. The term oi resideiioe 
t« be kept by a canon of a chapter is at least three 
iMOths in the year. Tho act further gives bishops the 
p^er to confer an honorary canonry on leading clergymen. 
The Hofnmary Gaum* are entitled to stalls and take pre- 
oedence in the cathedral churches next after the canotie. 
Ixk some cathedrals those non-residentiary canons are still 
ealled prebendaries. Tho title of Minor Canon is given 
to the clerical members of a cathedral chmr whose special 
duty is to officiate at Mattins and Evensong. They 
ore appointed by the Chapter, and generally owe their 
appointment to a good voice and the power of using it 
enectively. 

ARCHDEACONS. They are appointed by their respec- 
tive bishops and are required to have been at least six 
years in holy orders. Their functions are indicated in the 
designation of these dignitaries as oouXi Epi^copi, “the 
eyes of the bishop.’* It is their duty to inspect the churches 
-and globe houses, and to hold annutd visitations of the 
clei^ and churchwardens. It is their privilege to present 
candidates to the bislufp for ordination after having duly 
examined them, and to induct the clergy into the tempo- 
ralities of their benefices. They are ex-officio members of 
Convocation. There are from two to four archdeaconries 
in each diocese. 

RURAL DEANS. The Ecclesiastical Commissioners 
Act, I83tt, gave power to tho Crown to issue Orders in 
Council providing that every parish should be within 
a rural deanery, and every such deanery within an arch- 
deaconry. and that no archdeaconry should extend beyond 
the limits of one diocese. It will thus be seen that tho 
country is divided into eccleriastioal provinces, the pro- 
vinces into dioceses, the dioceses into archdeaconries, the 
vchdeaconries into rural deaneries, and the rural deaneries 
into parishes. At the head of these deaneries is tho rural 
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portance» boi wlio now is clile0jy eoneerned in assisting 
the archdeacon iti inspecting and reporting on the clergy 
under his charge.* He is appointed* as a' mle, by the 
bishop or the archdeacon, but in some cases by the sn^oges 
of the clergy of the rural deanery. Ho is freqnently 
requested by the bishop to convene the clergy of his rora 
deanery to discuss certain questions on which the bishop 
desires to learn the opinions of his clergy. 

RECTORS. By the New Parishes Act, 1868, upon every 
resettlement of endowments, whenever the whole of the 
ecclesiastical dues, consisting of any predial or rectorial 
tithe arising within tho limits of any parish or district, 
shall become payable to the incumbent, such incumbent 
shall thereupon become the rector. Generally speaking 
the title rector is given to the incumbent of parishes 
where the tithes hove not been impropriated, that is, 
handed over to certain laymen, who are called, in con- 
sequence, lay rectors (Refer to “Tithes” in Index.) 

VICARS. Tho term vicar (Latin vicarius) rimply means 
a deputy, and was first applied to the clericw deputies 
appointed by lay rectors to conduct the eenrioes in the 
parish churches on their behalf ; but tho term is now used 
in a larger sense to include all incumbemts who are not 

CURATES. Originally tho term applied to all clerks in 
Holy Orders who had a cure of souls j but now the word is 
generally employed to designate tho clerks in Holy Orders, 
whether priests or deacons, who assist a rector or vicar 
in carrying out his duties in liis church and paiidb. 

It is interesting to note that in French a euri is equivalent 
to a vicar, and a vicaire to a curate. The French terms 
are more strictly accurate than our own, inasmuch aa the 
cur^ holds tlie cure of souls, and tlic rfan’rc (Latin, vicatit»> 
is his assistant. 

Generally when the incumbent in clmrj^e of a parish is 
maintained, not l)y rectorial or viuarial tithes, but by an 
annual stipend, he is styled a perpetual curate. 


PART n. 

LOCAL GOVERNMENT. 


niTBODDornoN. 

We pro^se In this second part of our “Legal Guide” 
to deal with the laws affecting Local Government, in 
the hope thi^ our exposition may be of service to all 
who tak% an intelligent interest in the wise administration 
of thw laws. Good laws are valueless unless well 
administered.^ Whether the administration of the laws in 
any locality is good or bad depends on the kind of men 
wIm have been elected for the management of its affairs, 
ft behoves every citizen to do his bort to secure the 
^kotion of wise and honest men. It is* therefore, his 
duty to ascertain the character and fitness of the men who 
offer themselves for election, and to make a point of 
recordinghis vote on the day of election. This is obviously 
the least that a good oitixen is bound to do in the interests 
of the community in which he dwelle. But^t is hop«l 
that an inore^ng number of eitisens, not satisfied with 
tak^g minimum share of duty in local matters, will 
be gfiad to gain such information respecting the laws bear- 
mg on local government as will enable them to form a 
jm opinion of the way olbdre in their locality are 
swmistered, bad to mtercise a salutary influenoe in effeot- 
n ecessary reforms. It ie also hoped that the expositioii 
MW offered will be neeful to those udio have been eleotod 
***By eiusii olSee as Boroueh or Oountv Oonnofllor., 



By local government is meant tho administration of those 
matters wliJch directly concern the inhobitants of a par- 
ticular place, and which do not directly concern the 
nation as a whole, however greatly they may indireoGy 
affect the interests of the nation at large. Such matten 
include sanitation* police, relief o! th^e poor, lighting* 
maintenance and control of the highways, erection of free 
libraries, and many other local concerns. For the better 
administratimi of these affairs, the country is divided into 
areas, each of which is govemed by an elective bi^y with 
powers and duties well aefined. 

Tlie largest administrative area » the County, tlie 
interests of which are supervised by the County CknmciL 
The County itself is divided into Rural Districts and 
Urban Districts, governed by District Councils. The 
Rural Districts are again sub-divided into Parishes, the 
interests of which are attended to by the Parish Council 
or the Parish Meeting. The Urban Districts are divided 
into parishes, but not for the purpose of each having a 
separate Council or Meeting. Furwer, in both Rural and 
Urban Diatriots the parishes are grouped together into 
Unions, each of which 1s for poor-law purposes governed by 
a Board of Guardians, though it must be remembered that 
in the Rural Distriots the members of tho Rural Distriot 
Cooneil are also the members of the Board of Guardians fot 
that district. fVom this it will be seen that our system «l 
loeal govemoMDt has for its unit the Parish ; bum tht 
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ncmpmg of tiie Parishei oomat tho Butrioti and the 
Unions, and the County is buUt up of the Districts, Hural 
nnd Urban. 

The County Council has certain powers of controlling 
and supervising the work of the smaller bodies, the District 
and the Parish Councils. The District Council has some* 
what similar powers of supervising the work of the Parish 
Councils and Parish Meetings. 

There are, however, certain Urban Districts which are 
exempt wholly or in part from the jurisdiction of the 
County Councils. These are known os boroughs, which 
in ancient times received a charter of incorporation, or at 
the present day have been granted a charter of incorpora- 
tion under the Municipal Corporations Acts. Some of 
these boroughs are known as County Boroughs, and are 
wholly independent of the county in which they are situated, 
and are uncontrolled by the County Councils. This class 
of boroughs was created by the Local Government Act of 
1888. The other boroughs may bo described as Non- 
County Boroughs, and are not entirely free from County 
Council control, particularly in the matter of the mainten- 
ance of Highways, Education, and the payments of the 
salaries of Sanitary Officials. 

The City of London is wholly unlike any other Municipal 
Corporation, not only as regards its form of government, 
but also in regard to the rights and duties of its Corpora- 
tion. The Metropolitan Boroughs created in 1809, while 
they resemble other municipalities in their form of govern- 
ment, have somewhat diderent powers and occupy a 
different position from the provincial boroughs, notably 
in regard to their relation to the County Council and their 
position in matters of rating. 

These different local bodies exorcise considerable powers 
within the limits authorised by law, but in the exercise of 
their different powers they are strictly controlled by the 
Central Government acting through its great Departments 
— the Treasury, the Homo Office, the Board of Trade, the 
Board of Agriculture, the Board of Education, and lastly 
and chiefly the Local Government Board. Their powers, 
and the manner in which these powers are exercised, are 
defined by Acts of Parliament, or by Orders in Council 
issued in virtue of Acts of Parliament. The various local 
bodies often feel that they have cause to resent the inter- 
ference of the central authorities, but there is one important 
matter in which the latter might have exercised their 
authority with advantage. They might have checked the 
seal of local authorities when it involved the raising of 
excessive loans for local undertakings, which in the case 
of the municipalities have grown to some hundreds of 
millions, and which are still increasing, threatening at no 
distant date to ruin the unfortunate ratepayers. 


LOCAL AUTHORITIES. 

In the following pages, the different local authorities 
will be described in the following order : — 

1. Parish Councils and Parish Meetings. 

2. District Councils — Urban and lluraL 

3. Boards of Guardians. 

4. County Councils. 

li. Municipal Government. 

(a) County Boroughs, and Counties of Cities and 
Counties of Towns. 

(5) Non-County Boroughs. 

(e) Metropolitan Boroughs. 

(d) City oi London. 

PARISH COUNCILS AND PARISH MBBTINOS. 

Originally the ecclesiastical parish and the civil perish 
were one and the same thing — but at the present day there 
are in England and Wales nearly 15,000 civil parishes 
and 14,000 ecclesiastical parishes, and in only one-thurd 
■of these do the civil and ecclesiastical boundaries coincide. 
The ecclesiastical parish was the district to which one 
perish priest ministwed, the district which paid UthiS end 


other ohttroh dots lo ths same person. The civtl pariti ! 
may be defined as a place for which a separate poor-rel* 
is or oan be made, or for which a separate overseer is or 
can be appointed. 

Down to 1894 the duties of the Vestry — ^that is, ** the 
ratepayers of the Parish in vestry assembled ” — consisted 
in working and carrying out the provisions of certain 
‘‘ Adoptive Acts,’* such as the Public Libraries Acts, and 
in all Urban Parishes (other than Metropolitan parishes) 
the vestry still retains these powers ; but in all rural parishes 
these powers have been transferred to the Parish Council 
or the Parish Meeting, which exist only in rural parishes. 

A rural parish is a parish which on March 5th, 1894, was 
in a rural sanitary district. It is any place which is not 
within an urban district, and for which a separate poor- 
rate oan be made, or a separate overseer appointed. 

The Local Government Act, 1894, provides that everv 
rural parish shall have a Parish Meeting, and that such- 
rural parishes as have a population of 300 or upwards 
sliall have a Parish Council. 

THE PARISH MEETIKO. This body must meet st , 
least once a year on some day between the 1st of March 
and the Ist of April, both days irtelusive. This meeting 
elects the Parish Council, if there be one, and in that case 
the meeting will be held on a day fixed by the Local Govern- 
ment Board. Where there is no Parish Council, the 
Parish Meeting must take place twice a year. The business 
must not begin before six o’clock in the evening. All 
questions are decided by a nmjority of the meeting, unless 
a poll of all the parochial electors is demanded. 

The Parish Meeting may adopt certain permissive Acts, 
e.g. Acte for providing the parish with baths, wash-houses, 
burial grounds, free libraries, recreation grounds, and for 
lighting the parish. Where there is no I’arish Council, it 
has certain of the powers of that CounciL It may levy 
a rate not exceeding sixpence in the pound for all purposes, 
inclusive of the rate required for carrying out the adoptivs 
Acts. 

PARISH COUNCILS. Every parish with a population 
of 3(X) or more has a Parish Council, and every parish of 
more than 100 but less than 300 may have one if the Parish 
Meeting so resolve. The County Council may establish 
a Parish Council in a parish with a population of less than 
100, but only with the consent of the Parish Meeting. 

(1) Composition. A Parish Council consists of a chair- 
man and not less than five councillors or more than fifteen, 
fixed from time to time by the County Council. Any 
parocLial elector, man or woman, or any person resident 
for a year in or within three miles of the parish, is qualified 
to be a Parish Councillor. The councillors hold offico for 
three years. The election takes place at the Parish Meet- 
ing. A poll of the voters can be granted by the chairman, 
or it may be demanded by not less than five electors present 
at the meeting, or by one-third of those present, wlnchever 
number is the least. The voting tlicn takes place by ballot. 

(2) Powers. The Parish Council may adopt the 
permissive Acts with the consent of the Parish Meeting, 
it appoints the overseers and the assistant overseers. 
All parish property, except church property or ecclesiastical 
charities, veeto in the Parish CounciL It may make and 
manage allotments, and may petition the County Council 
to make an order authorisii^ the hiring or purchasing 
of lands for that purpose. It deals with local sanitiuy 
matters, and protects public rights of wav. It may, with 
the consent both of the County Council and the Local 
Oovemment Board, borrow money up to one half of the 
rateable value of the parish. The Parish Council cannot, 
without the consent of the Parish Meeting, levy a rate 
exceeding threepence in the pound. In no case can it 
levy a rate exceeding sixpence in the pound, exclusive of 
rates required for earrying out the adoptive Acts. 

The Parish Council and the Parish Meeting have a right 
to meet in public elementary schools ; but they may not 
meet in public houses, unless no other suitable place can 
be found. The Parish Accounts must be made up to thn 
end of March in each year, and are aodited by the. Looai 
Oovemment Board Aumtor. 
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DtSTRiCT COUNCILS. 

A coantT distriot may be either urban or rural. As 
emtitated by the Local Qoremment Act of 1894, an 
Urban District may be roughly defined as an area which 
has not yet got a population l^ge enough to enable it to 
obtain a charter and become a Municipal Corporation. 
All other districts may be classed as rur^ districts. 

(1) Compoiition. No person can be an Urban District 

Oouncilior unless he or she be a parochial elector of some 
parish within the district, or has resided in the district 
tor the twelve months preceding the election. But a 
rural district councillor may be either a parochial elector 
in sonie parish within the union which ie often larger than 
the district. Women are eligible — but aliens, infants, 
bankrupts, or persons in receipt of parochial relief are not. 
Oouncillors hold office for three years. The is, 

in virtue of his olfios, a justice of the peace* 

(2) Powers. In regard to sanitary matters, the powers 
, District Councils are ample. They superintend and 

control tbs drainage, and the inspection and abatement of 
nuisances, the olsaotin| and soavengering of the streets. 
In Urban DistrioU, tbs Councils may build and maintain 
h<JtpitaU and morlMiaries, and where the district is not 
a’ready suppli^ with water by a water company, the 
District Cuunoil may provide a water supply. It has 
coDsidersble powers over the highways. In Urban Dis- 
tricts, the Coun<'il has many of the powers poBsessed l*y 
a Municipality. 

A great difTorencs between Urban and Rural District 
Councils is that the members of a Rural District Council are 
also the poor-iuw guardians of the district. Each member 
of a Rural District Council represents his own parish on 
tilt Board of Guardians for the Union of which his parish 
iormt a part* though, of course, the two bodies are quite 
distinct and have ditlcrent functions. But in an Urban 
Dtsiriel, the members of the Urban District Council have 
nothing whatever to do with the Board of Guardians. 
Thus in Rural Districts one election does for the District 
Oonncil and tiio Board of Guardians, but in Urban Districts 
two different elections are held, and the persons elected 
Coiincillori may or may not be elected Guardians of the 
Toor. 


BOARDS OP GUARDIANS, 


A Union, as its name implies, consists usually of a group 
of parii’ies united for poor-law purposes, but there are a 
lew UTiiuns consisting of a single parish. Each union has 
a separate Board of Guardians, wuose duty it is to attend 
to tho relief of the poor. 

CONSTITUTION. Any person, male or female, married 
or sii’ij^le, who is a parochial elector of any parish within 
the union, or has resided therein for twelve months preced- 
ing the election, is eligible as a Guardian ; but paid poor- 
law officers, porsoDs in receipt of poor-relief, those having 
an interest in any contract with the Board, persons who 
have within five years before the election been adjudged 
bankrupt, or convicted of a crime, arc not eligible for 
election. 


Guardians hold office for three years, and all retire at the 
same time. Each i)arish having a population of not less 
than 300 sends a member to the Board ; smaller parishes 
may bo grouped together for the purpose. Any guardian 
who is absent from all meetings of the Board for six months 
without good cause vacates his seat. 


DUTIES. The principal duty of the Guardians is i 
relieve the poor, but they have other functions besidei 
c.g. the enforcement of tho Vaccination Acta and th 
appointment of Registrars of Births and Deaths. Th( 
luormans do not collect tho poor rate, but merely issu^ 
o^^^st-ers to collect so much from eacl 
wniou ; and it is the duty of the overseers 
enllS? which each householder must pav, and t< 

with amount so determined. The Guardians may 
hsonev Local Government Board, borrov 

8i}ch .s hospitals, asylums 


OEITRAt OOKIKOli. There is no local body which 
haa to little indeMndcnce as a Board of Guardians. It 
cannot take the su^hl> imtiative in anything, and every- 
thing done by it is ri^;id!y supervised and corrected by 
thelxioal Government Board. For instance, a Board of 
Guardians cannot alter liio dietary of the inmates without 
the consent of the Local Government Board, and it cannot 
even meet in any room oilier than the recognised board- 
room, v/itbout the consent of the same body. 

COUNTY COUNCILS, 

The county is an area under a form of government which 
as far as possible, approximates to that prevailing in the 
large towns. For the purposes of this system of local 
government, England and Wales is divided not into 
fifty- two counties, but into sixty- two administrative areas. 
Each of these areas is governed by a county council, of 
which the number of the members varies according to 
the size and the population of the county — from 28 
for Rutland to 120 for the West Riding of Yorkshire, 
and 137 for Loudon. Every County Council is a corpora- 
tion, and may hold and acquire land without a licence in 
mortmain. 

COMPOSITION. One-fourth of the members of a County 
Council are aldermen, who hold office for six years, one 
half of their number retiring every third year. The 
ordinary councillors are elected for three years, and at 
their first meeting in each period of three years they elect 
half the number of aldermen. Either members of the 
council or outsiders (provided they are qualified to be 
councillors), may bo chosen as aldermen, but if a councillor 
is elecU'd alderman ho vacates his seat as a councillor, 
and th© vacancy is filled up by the county electors choosing 
a fresh councillor. The chairmixn is (unless a woman), ia 
virtue of his office, a justice of the peace tor the countv. 

WHO MAY BE ELECTED AS COUNCILLORS. Every 
persons who is registered as a parliamentary voter in 
respect of property owned by him in tho county ; or who 
is qualified as a municipal elector in any borough in tho 
administrative area, not being a county borough ; or 
a person who would be qiniliiieci as a municipal doctor 
in such a borough but for the fact that L*. non-resident 
therein, providetl he resides within fifteen miles of such 
borough. A peer owning property in the county is qualified 
to ho a councillor, ns are clergj'men of all denominations. 

No person who holds any office of emolument in tho 
gift of tho council, nor a person who has any interest in 
any contract with the council, nor a bankru|?t for five 
jvars after his discharge, is eligible for election a** a 
couTicillor. But tho disability of women is now rfinovcd 
by the qualification of Women (County and Borough 
(Councils) .\ct, 1907. 

POWERS AND DUTIES. The County Council exercises 
all the powers and duties of the Justices in Quarter Sessions, 
except judicial powers, e.g. rating appeals, licenses for 
the sale of intoxicating liquors, which are still exercised by 
the Quarter Sessions. The county police are controlled 
by a joint committee of the County Council and the county 
justices, but in all other lc*cal concerns the County Co u.cil 
is the sunreme body. They have powt^r to levy com ;>• 
rates, and within certain limits to borrow money. They 
may oppose or promote bills in Parliament. V'lvkr the 
Education Act of 1902, the County Councils 1 :i\e exten- 
sive powers in matters of education* In fact, all cdiu fiti. n, 
primary and secondary, including technical ins! ruction, 
under their control. 

Tho main functions of the County Cotmcils are to provivio 
and maintain Courts of Justice, Highways, County Baild- 
ings, Lunatic Asylums, Reformatories, Industrial Schools, 
Bridges, and Police. They prevent tlic pollution of rivers, 
and carry out the laws relating to contjigious dis<*ases in 
animals and to destructive insects. They appoint such 
officers as the coroner, the county treasurer, the .surveyor, 
and tho public analyst. All Local Government elections 
ore under their control. Music and dancing licentes, and 
licenses for race courses are granted by them, and com- 
pulsory purchases of land for allotments may be authorised 
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tliem. The use o£ proper weights and mewiiree ,hy 
lioopkeepcrs and others is supervised M the Cowo^ 
Ocmncil. ^ 

The County Council supervises all the local Counoils^such 
fts the I’arish and District Councils within its area. 3t 
can compel these bodies to do their work, and if they neglect 
It, may do it for them. It settles disputes between the 
locsd councils, and, in short, it is the duty of the County 
Council to see that the work of the local government is 
carried out smoothly and efticiciitly. 

To sum up, the County Council must perform all the | 
duties which are not entrusted to the subordinato local j 
authorities, such as the Town Councils, District Councils, ! 
find the Rural Councils. 

fiXTENT OP JURISDICTION. The County Council has 
jurisdiction over the entire area of the county', with the 
exception of those towns known as County Boroughs. 

FINANCE. The funds for carrying on the work and 
performing the duties of the County Council arc deriv^ 
horn various sources. 7t receives from the Imperial 
Government a share of Excise duties collected in the 
county, and a portion of the Probate Duty collected 
throughout the United Kingdom. These contributions 
are paid into a separate account called the Exchequer 
Contribution Account,” and are devoted to the payment 
tft various ofBoiala, such as the poor-law officers, medical 
ofSioers of health, and registrars of births, deaths and 
marriages. Any surf)] us loft after payment of these 
officials may bo devoted to general purposes, more par- 
tioularly for the promotion of technical education. 

As the sums thus obtained are insufficient for local pur- 
poses, the County Council has power to levy a County 
Kate. In fixing the rate, the Council may employ the 
poor-law valuation, or may make a valuation of its own. 
The rate having been struck, the Council issues a precept 
or order to the poor-law guardians of each union, bidding 
them collect from each parish in the union on amount 
fixed in proportion to the value of the property in the 
parish. This amount is collected by the overseers of the 
poor, and handed over to the guardian**, who in turn pay 
It to the county treasurer. The guardians must pay this 
money within the liiiie named in the precept, otherwise 
fthe Council may themselves order the overseers to collect 
the amount due from each parish. 

Other sums are derived from fines inflicted for tho 
breach of bye-laws or certain statutes, tolls, rent of county 
property, and the like. 

All moneys received by the Council other than those 
contributed by the Imperial Exchctjucf are paid into tho 
County Fund Account. These moneys can only be em- 
ployed to meet tho expenses incun wl by fhe Council in 
the exercise of its statutory powers and duties. The 
county treasurer is the only person authori.<«3d to draw 
money from the County Fund Account, and then only on 
an order of the Council signed by at least three members 
of the Finance Committee. 

When the annual income is not sufficient to meet the 
annual expenditure, the Council may, with tho sanction 
of the Local Government Board, borrow money where 
the expenditure is incurred on works of pcrm.'xaent value, 
the cost of which may properly be spread over a number 
of years, e.g. for purchasing land or erecting buil<Iing 3 
which the Council is by law authorised to purchase or 
build. The loan is rais<^ on tho security of tho income of 
the Council. No loan can, however, bo raised without the 
express sanction of Parliament, given by a special Act for 
that purpose, if tho loan will bring the total debt of the 
county above one-tenth of tho rateable value of the pro- 
perty contained in the county. 

THE LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL. It has powers 
mmilar to those of the County Councils of counties, with, 
however, some differences, for it succeeded to the powers, 
duties, and b'abilities of the Metropolitan Board of Works! 
The London County Council has nothing whatever to do 
with the hletropolitan Police, whereas other County 
Counens pay half the cost, and share jointly with the 
ffvuitlces the control of the county police. Again, the 


- London County Dounoil jb^e ooijs^^fihJp control over the 
raising of loans by tho Metropolitan boroughs, for its 
! sancjlon is necessary to the raising of such loosis. It 
I Consists of a chairnian, 10 aldermen and lie councillors, 
I Tho aldermen are elected by the council but tho councillors 
i are elected by the parliamentary voters. The City of 
, London elects four but the other London oonstituence# 
i return only two* each. 

i MUNICIPAL aOVBRNMBNT. 

A borough is “ any place which for the time bejug is 
subject to, the .Muniujij^l Corporations Act, 18^.*' i^uch 
places, before .being subject to that Act, must have obtamod 
a charter of incorporation. 

MODE of' WQEPQBATIO^^ When a town has 
attained a wbiqh in the opinion of its inhabitante 
renders it worthy of ppssessing a government of its own, 
a number of its inhabitapt.houa^hmdors petition the 
in Council to grant a .qf incorporation. This 

petition is advertised in tne 'j^odl^i ‘(^i^^tte, and 
of it is «cnt to the County Councif of tho'cqufity in which 
the town is situated. The Privy ;Cpi^] then directs a 
local inquiry into the circupistajjces frl ' the cos®, and at 
this inquiry, evidence for and against ffic proposal is taken. 
Tho Committee of the Council to wnich the petition is 
referred, and which directs tho inquiry, may then draw up 
a scheme by which all tho existing local authorities iute 
absorbed into tho new corporation. If there is no opposi- 
tion to this scheme, an Order in Council authorises the 
adoption of this scheme. Should, hoivever, the local 
authorities oppose tho scheme, an Act of Parliament is 
necessary before tho scheme can come into force. Tho 
ch»trter of incorporation fixes tho number of,tbe copnpiffors 
of the borough, a number which varies ^cqrdipg to the 
population. If it is necessary to divide thp borpi^h into 
wards, the charter fixes their number and d^termmea 
boundaries. It also appoints tho first officers. * On the 
granting of tfio charter, all the provisions of tho Municipal 
Corporation)* Act at once apply to the newly created 
borough. The schemo of municipal government is tho 
same for all boroughs — County Boroughs, Counties of 
Cities, Counties of Towns, and Non-County Boroughs. 
The main difTerence between these different kinds of bodies 
relates chiefly to the administration of justice, the control 
of the police, and to the fact that the first three are in- 
dopendeut of tho County Council, whilst the last is for 
some purposes controlled bv the County CounciL 

THE MUNICIPAL CORPORATION. Every borough 
coming under the Muuicipui Corporations Act is a corpora- 
tion consisting of the Mayor, Aldermen, and Burgesses. 
Should tho borough be a city, the corporation consists of 
the Mayor, Aldermen, and Citizens. The differenee 
in the two UiikD of corporations is merely one ot 
mi Trio. • 

THE GOVERNING BODY OP THE BOROUGH. 

government of the borough is carried on by tho Boroujdi 
Council, consisting of tho Mayor, Aldermen, and Councillors. 
The Councillors are elected for three years, and every yonr 
one-third of the Councillors retire in rotation. An out- 
going Councillor may bo re-clected. 

The Aldermen number one-third that of the Councillors, 
and are elected by tho Council at the quarterly meeting 
held on the l)th of November. Any person who is s 
Councillor, or an outsider who is qualified to bo a Councillor, 
mav be elected an Alderman, but if a Councillor is elected 
Alderman, he vacates his seat os Councillor. Aldermen 
hold office for six years, one-haif of them retiring every 
three years. 

The Mayor is elected by the Oounoil from among the 
Aldermen or Councillors, but any person who is qualified 
to be a Councillor may bo elected. Ho hold^ office for 
a year, but may be rc-elccted, his election Iwing the first 
business transacted at the quarterly meeting held on the 
9th November. In virtue of bis oftjco, tho Mayor is 
chairman of all meetings of the Council, and (unless a 
woman), a judicc of the peace. He is the rctumm^ 
officer in parliamentary and municipal eketioust 
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. VBO MAC BS eOOSOIXOBl. aonerally speaking, 
perra entitied to at munioipal elections may bo 
[f Ckmnciltor. But clergymen of all denominations (except 
in Metropolitan Boroughs), persons having an interest in 
any contract with the Corporation, and bankrupts, may 
not be elected as Councillors. 

BOROUGH OFFICERS. The chief officers in a borough 
jwe the Town Clerk and the Treasurer or Casliier. The 
Town Clerk has the custody of the charters and other 
dooumente of the borough. He issues the summonses for 
the meetings of the Council and takes the minutes of the 
Oonnoirs proceedings. The Treasurer receives all moneys 
and makes all payments on behalf of the Council. Where 
(he Borough has the organisation of a county, there will 
also be a Clerk of the Pcaoe, and other additional officers. 
Most boroughs have, under the Sale of Food and Drugs 
det, a Publio Analyst. 

DUTIES and' powers OF THE BOROUGH 
COUNCIL. The Council manages the property belonging 
Corporation, maintains a police force, controls the 
borough markets and the local burial grounds, levies 
rates, and raises loau.s Vhenevor loans are necessary to 
meet extraonlinary expenditure of a permanent nature. 
It is their duty to see that the town is jjropcrly paved, 
cleaned, lighted, and supplied with water, unless these 
duties are by special Acts of Parliament entrusted to other 
local bodies, in which case such boilies may at any time 
band over th» ir property and their functions to tl.e 
Council. 

In addition to these ordinary functious, the Council 
may exercise special functions. Certain Acts of Parlia- 
emnt may apply to any borough which cliooses to adopt, 
them, e.g. the Publio Libraries Act and the Baths and 
Waab'Housoa Act. Where these Acts are adopted, the 
Town Council is the authority to enforce them, e.g. such 
Acts as the Housing of the Working (31asscs Acts, the 
Cemeteries Acta, and the Publio Health Acts. Where 
the Borough is a County Borough, the Council controls 
education, primary and secondary (including technical 
education). 

The Town Council has also certain legislative powers. 
It can make bye-laws for the good government of the 
Borough, and for the “ prevention and suppression of 
nuisances not already punishable in a summary manner, 
by virtue of any Act in force in tlie Borough.” No b 3 *c- 
taw can come into force until it has been promulgated 
for forty days. It must have been approved by the Homo 
Secretary. Bye-laws must bo reasonable and must not 
conflict with the law of the land. The line for breach of 
such bye-laws must not exceed £2. 

The Council may purchase land, not exceeding five acres, 
for borough buildings, such as the town hall, police stations, 
court houses, and the like. Without the sanction of the 
Ti'oosuryia the Council may not sell, mortgage, or grant 
long leases of land belonging to the Borough, except such 
Jong leases are for the purpose of erecting workmen’s 
dwellings. 

BOROUGH FINANCE. The sources of revenue and the 
details of expcndit\ire of Boroughs are usually grouped 
under three heads, viz.. Borough Fund, the General District 
Fund, and Municipal Undert^iiiga (e.g. Gas, Tramways 
and the like). 


The Borough Fund derives its supplies from rents o 
oorporate property, court fees, licenses. Government grant 
towards Education and Police, but the chief source o 
income is the Borough Rate. This rate is assessed by th 
Council and collected by tho overseers of the poor, h 
London the Borough Councils are themselves the overseers 
Gut of the Borough Fund are paid such items as salarie 
Of omoors, exp^ditureon municipal buildings, free libraries 
Elementary Education; and in the Couuti 
woroughs, expenses on secondary and technical education 
asylums, and industrial schools. 
fiuL District Fund receives its main supplici 

District Rate, but other sources of income 
baths and waiih-housa charges, and 
vfWMlts from the County Council for tho maintenoiice ol 


highways. Tha QmtsaX Pistriet Fond bears the expense 
ei maiataining the higbwavs, fire brigade, public health 
and sanitary measures, publio lighting ol streets, publio 
improvements of streets, parks, and recreation grounds. 

Munieipal Undertakings include the supply of light, 
tramoars, and other matters which are usually supplied 
by private enterprise. On Ibis part of a Borough Councirs 
work there is much dispute as to its mente and demerits. 
The profits from these undertakings are employed for local 
purposes, serving to reduce tho rates or to prevent their 
increase. But it frequently liapi>ens that these mumcipal 
enterprises do not show a profit, and thus additional 
burdens are thrust upcoa the ratepayers. 

Raising Loans. Borough Councils liave also largo 
powers of raising loans for works of a more or leas permanent 
character. These loans may be raised under the authority 
of general Acta of Parliament or under private Acts. 
Under general Acts, loans may he raised for libraries, 
baths, parks, lunatic asylums, sanitary works, industrial 
schools, cemeteries. Such loans Must be repaid within 
a certain number of years, and the » onsont of some Govern- 
ment Department (in most cases the Local Government 
Board) must be obtained before the money can be borrowed. 

In onlcr to raise loans. Town Councils usually apply to 
Parliament to pivss a special Act for the purpose of sanction- 
ing the loan. But the cost of promoting such a bill in 
Parliament cannot be paid out of the revenues of the 
corporation, unless the proposal has been approved by 
a majority of the whole number of the Borougn Council, 
and also of a public meeting of the ratepayers convened 
for that purpose. 

Audit oi Accounts. The accounts of the Borough 
Council, with tlic exception of the Metropolitan Borough 
Councils, arc not audited by tho Local Government Boaixl, 
but by three borough fnidilors, two ..lected by the burgesses 
and one appointed by tho Maj’or. The Mayor’s auditor 
must be a member of the Council, the other two must not, 
but they must be qualified to b© councillors. Tho accounts 
are audited twice a year, and after the second audit, the 
Town Clerk furnishes tho Local Government Board with 
an account of the receipts and expenditure for the year. 
Tho audit of tho accounts is frequently of a perfunctca'V 
character. It would bo a great improvement if each 
Borough Council prepared an annual budget showing its 
financial position, and giving an estimate of the amount 
of money required, and the purposes for which it is needed 
for tho ensuing year. 

COUNTY BOROUGHS. A County Borough U a town 
of such size and importance as to bo independent of oU 
control exercised by tho County Council. It is a Municipal 
Borough, having all tho powers conferred by tho Municipal 
Corporations Act, 1882, tho Publio Health Acts, and various 
other Acts, and has in addition all the powers of a County 
Council. It will thus bo seen that a County Borough 
possesses greater powers than have been given* to County 
Councils. In fact, tho County Borough b tho highest 
form of local self-government within tho British Isles. 
Its powers are, of course, cxcrobablo only within tho 
limits of tho Borough boundaries. 

Any town with a pojmlation exceeding 50,000, mi^y 
api)ly to b© admitted to tho ranks of a Ck>unty Borough’; 
and tho application will be granted after due inquiry by 
tho Local Government Board. There are now about 
sixty- five of those County Boroughs. 

A County Borough is governed by tho Borough Council, 
which is also the County Council for the area of the Borough. 
For tho puiqjose of saving expense, a County Borough may 
agree with tho County Council to take the benefit of and 
to share tho expenditure incurred for the county institu- 
tions, such as the Police and Asylums. But apart from 
this, a County Borough makes iio contributions to tJie 
expenses inourrcd for county purposes, save that if no 
assizes bo held in the County^ Borough, it must contribute 
to the cost of tlie assizes. 

COUNTIES OF CITIES OR OF TOWNS, In addiUon tp 
these County Borouglui which have b'cn created by 
t^al Govertirncnt Act of there are a few ancltgt;^ 
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towns AQid ciUss, sadi at Britiol, Nottingham, and Norwieh 
which have all the organiaatioa of a oounty. Thete are 
known at the County of the City of Norwich or the County 
of the Town of Nottingham, according at the place it a 
city or a town. These counties of cities or counties of 
towns, of which there are nineteen, are wholly independent 
of the shire in which they are situated. They have their 
own Commissioners of the Peace, their own Courts of 
Quarter Sessions, and appoint their own Sheriffs. 

NON-COUNTY BOROUGHS. They are those towns 
which possess a municipal corporation, and which have all 
the powers of such a body, but unlike County Boroughs, 
are not independent of the County Council of the countv 
in which they are situate. The chief matters in which 
Non^County Boroughs are controlled by the County Council 
are as regards Main Roads, the provision of Secondary and 
Teohniofld Education, and the payment of the salari^-s of 
Sanitary Officials. Most towns come un<ler the heading 
of Non-County Boroughs. 

METROPOLITAN BOROUGHS. By tlie Loudon 
Qovernmeot Act of 1899, the Metropolis was divided into 
twenty-eight boroughs, each with its Mayor, Aldermen, 
and Burgesses. 

Powers. They took over the powers of the old vestries, 
but additional powers were conferred upon them. One 
important point in which they differ from moat provincial 
boroughs, is that the councils of these boroughs are the 
overseers of the poor, and os such have the power of assessing 
and levying the poor rate, which is now joined with the 
general district rate and treated as one rate. This general 
rate has all the characteristics of the poor rate, and is 
levied for the purpose of providing all the expenses of each 
Borough Council, and for the expenses of other governing j 
bodies in London, such as Boards of Guardians, the London 
County Council, Metropolitan Police. These obtain the 
supplies they need by issuing precepts on the Borough 
Councils which collect the amounts required os part of the 
general rate, and hand them over to the body issuing the 
precept. 

Constitution. The Borough Council consists of the 
Mayor, Aldermen, and Councillors. The total number of 
Aldermen and Councillors must not exceed seventy, of 
whom one-sixth nro Aldermen. Bankrupts are not 
entitled to sit on tliose Councils. Nor indeed are an}’ 
pewons who have been convicted of crimes, persorjs in 
receipt of poor relief, or who hove nn interest in c<»n(rncts 
with the Council. C’lergymon of ;dl denonii nations arc 
eligible for seats in the Council. 

THE CITY OP LONDON. The Corporation of the City : 
of London is one of the few corporations whose position and ! 
privileges were left untouched by the Municipal Reform j 
Act of 1834. It is, for all purposes except mam-drainage, | 
education, and one or two other matters, the sole local i 
authority within the square mile of the city’s area. It 
has its own police and its own courts of justice. It is a 
poor-law union, and is the sanitary authority for the port 
of London. It has a monopoly of all markets within 
seven miles of its boundaries. 

The Corporation acts through three bodies — the Court 
of Aldermen, the Court of Common Council, and the Court 
of Common Hall, each of which is presided over by the 
Lord Mayor. 

Tbs Court of Aldermen consists of 26 Aldermen, 
including the Lord Mayor. Th^ represent the twenty-six 
war^ into which the city is divided, and a twenty-seventh 
ward, viz., that of Bridge Without. The Aldermen are 
elected for life, and are magistrates by virtue of their 
^ee. They elect the Recorder, who is a judge of the 
Central Criminal Court, and the presiding judge in the 
Ifayor's Court. 

^e Court of Common Council consists of the 26 
Aldermen, and 206 Common Councilmen, elected 
aannalty by the wards. It elects the Town Clerk, the City 
Remembrancer, the City Coroner, and the Secondary or 
Under-Sheriff. It hat the control of the paving, lighting, 
-nA managemont of the streets, and has all the powers of 


Ths Court of Common Ball consists of tho Mayor, 
Sheriffs, Aldermen and aU the Liverymen of ^e vanons 
City Companies, to the number of about 9,000. It meets 
on June 24th and September 20th. On this latter date 
it elects the Sheriff, the Chamberlain (City Treasurer), 
and nominates two Aldermen for the office of Mayor, one 
of wliom is chosen by the Court of Aldermen to Lord 
Mayor. The Lord Mayor is tho chief magistrate and the 
lord-lieutenant for the city, and is admiriu of tho port of 
London. 

Formerly only the members of the City Companies were 
citizens. 'But now any ratepayer in tho City, or any 
person on the parliamentary register for the City, may, 
on payment of a guinea ana by application at the 
Chamberlain’s Court, Quildhall, become a frcem.an of the 
City of London. 
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Wo have already stated tho law in regard to Parlia- 
mentary Flections (liefer to Jndca). Wo have now a 
simihir duty to perform in regard to Local Kleclions, 


MUNICIPAL BLECTIONS. 


The procedure at Municipal Elections is regulated by 
the Municipal Corporations Act, 1882, which defines a 
Municipal Election os ** an election to a corporate office.” 
A ” corporate office ” moans the office of mayor, alderman, 
councillor, or elective auditor. 

1. THE ELECTION OP COUNCILLORS. Councillors 
are elected by the burgesses of the borough. No one is 
qualified for election as a councillor unless — 

(1) He is entitled as a burgess, or, being entitled to 
he BO enrolled in all respects except that of residence, is 
resident beyond seven miles but witliin fifteen miles of 
the borough, and is entered on a separate non-resident 
Iwt kept for the purpose ; and (2) is poasessed of property to 
tlio value, in tlie case of a borotigii having four or more 
ward^, of £1,000, and in the caso of any other borougl], 
of £li00 ; or is rated to the poor rate in the borough on the 
annual value of £.S0, In the case of a borough with four or 
liioro wards, or £15 iu tho case of oUier borougiis. 

There is, however, an additional proviso in the Act, 
which makes it possible for any person to bo elected as 
councillor, if at the time of his election he is qjualified to 
elect to the office of councillor. This qualification i« 
alternative to the two mentioncMl above ; but the qualifi- 
cation is lost in this cose if the person ceases for six monthi 
to reside in tho borough. 

Certain persons are disqualified from becoming council, 
lors ; ciiief among them nro clergymen and dissenting 
lainioters (except in Metropolitan Boroughs^ persons 
h<»lding nn office in the gift of the Council (other than timt 
of mayor or sheriff), and persons having an interest in 
a. contract with, or employment by. tho Council. 

The tcrin of office of a councillor is thre^o years. On tho 
iHt November in every year, ono-third of the whole nuinlcr 
for a borough or ward go out of office, their places being 
filled by election. In London, how’ever, all retire nt tho 
same time, namely, on the 1st November every third year. 
On the occurrence of a casual vacancy in a corporate ofti< c, 
an election is held by tho Bame persons ond in the sniuo 
manner as an election to fill an ordinary vacancy, and the 
person so elected holds tlie office until tho time when tho 
person iti whoso place he is elected would regularly have 
gone out of office. 


8. THE VOTERS. It has been said that councillors are 
chxited by the burgesses of tho borough. No one can vote 
as a burgess unless he baa been enrolled m a burgess, urn 
he cannot be enrolled unless 

(1) He is of full age. (2) Has been In occupation on 
house in the borough Turing the whole of the twelve month 
preceding the 16ui July of tlie year of 
Has during the said twelve months residod within se^ 
miles of the borough, and (4) Haa been rated to the pw 
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Pnrihel*, dtiie !• entitled to be enrolled as a bnrgess 
If be (1) is an alien who has not been naturalised a British 
•abject, or (2) has within the said twelve months received 
onion or parochial relief or other alms, or (3) is disentitled 
under any Act of Parlitunent. 

Where the borough has no wards, ono burgess roll is 
made for the whole borough, but if there are wards, a 
separate roll is made for each ward. No burgess may be 
enrolled in more than one ward roll. Where there are 
wards a separate election of councillors takes place for 
each ward. The returning officer for the whole borough 
is the mayor, and each ward has an alderman assigned to 
it to perform the duties of returning ofiQcer. 

Nine days’ public notice of election must be given by 
the town olerK. If the election is not contested, the 
returning officer publishes a list of the persons elected not 
biter than eleven o’clock in the morning on the day of the 
election. If the election is contested, a poll is taken by 
ballot in a way very similar to that in the case of Parlia- 
mentary elections. 

The following are the chief points in which the procedure 
’*'&lr4iiinicipal Elections diflcrs from that at Parliamentary 
Elections ^ 

(1) If one hour elapses during which no vote is 
tendered, the returning oflicer may. If lie thinks fit. 
except in the case of a riot, clone the poll before 8 p.in. 
(2) In the cose of an equality of votes, the returning 
officer always has a casting vote. i 

8. ELECTION OP ALDERMEN. Aldermen are elected j 
by the Council. The number of aldermen in each council ; 
must be one- third of the number of councillors. No one . 
may be elected an alderman unless ho is qualified to be a j 
councillor. If a councillor is elected to, and accepts, the . 
office of alderman, he vacates his office of councillor. 

The term of office of an alderman is six years. On the 
&th November in every third vear, one half of the whole 
i.iumber of aldermen go out of office, and their places arc 
iilled bv election. The half to go out are those who have 
been aldermen for the longest time without re-election. 

The election takes place at the quarterly meeting of 
the council on the 9th November. The outgoing aldermen 
A’*e not entitled to vote. Each voter may vote for any ' 
number of persons not exceeding the number of vacancies. 
The method of voting is for the voter to sign and personally 
deliver to the chairman at the meeting a voting paper 
containing the names, descriptions, and addresses of the 
persons for whom he votes. The chairman announces the 
r(*snlt of the voting, and then gives the voting papers to 
the town clerk to be kept for twelve months. In case of 
eijiuality, the chairman always has a casting vote. 

4 . ELECTION OF THE MAYOR. The Mayor is elected 
by the council from among the aldermen or councillors, 
or ipersons qualified to be such; an outgoing alderman is 
eligible. The terra of office of the mayor is ono year. 
He may reoeive such remuneration as the council thinks 
reasoni^le. The election usually takes place on tho 
9th November, and it is the first business transacted at 
the quarterly meeting of tho oounciL Outgoing aldermen 
ere entitled to vote. In case of equality of votes, the 
ohairman has a casting vote. 

The deputy tnayor is appointed by the mayor. The 
apjj^ntment most be signified to tlie council in writing 
and recorded in the minutes. The powers of a deputy 
inayor, in the absence of the mayor, are the same as those of 
the mayor himself, except (1) that the deputy may not 
taae the chair at a oounoil meeting, unless specialf? ap- 
pomted by the meeting to do so; and (2) that the deputy 
may not act as a justice of the peace unless be is a justice. 
8. ELECTION OF AUDITORS. The Municipal Corpora- 
provides for the Section of auditors to 
audit the accounts of municipal oounoils. As a rule there 
L ^ ^ elected, the other one ^ing 

mayor. The ordinary day for electing 
auditors” is the 1st March, but the 
mumotpal oounoil may appoint some other day instead, 
y th the apmval of the Local Government Board. The 
Mtwsare the bnrgenei of the borough. No elector may 
TOti tar more than one eleetive aumtor. The elections 


are generally held in the Town Ball, but the mayor may 
appoint some other suitable place. In other respecU tho 
nomination and election by ballot is practically the same 
as that in the oase of the election of councillors. In tho 
Metropolitan boroughs the auditors are not elected, but 
are appointed by the Local Government Board. 

COUNTY COUNCIL BLBCTiONS. 

1. DISTINGUISHED FROM MUNICIPAL ELECTIONS. 

County Council Elections are chiefly governed by the Local 
Government Act, 1888, and the County Councils (Elections) 
Act, 1891. In most respects the members of Countv 
Councils are elected in the same manner as Borougn 
Councils, but there are certain dififerences. 

(a) As respeots the Aldermen or Cooncillors. Clerks in 
Holy Orders and other ministers of religion are not dis- 
qualified from election. Peers owm^ property in the 
county, or persons registered as parliamentary voters in 
respect of the ownership of property in the county, are 
qualified to be aldermen and oouncillcws, though not 
qualified under the Municipal Corporations^ Act, 1882, 
County aldermen may not vote in the election of other 
county aldermen. County councillors are elected for three 
years and then retire together, their places being filled by 
a new election. ITie county is divided into ’ electoral 
divisions” instead of words, and one county councillor 
only may be elected for each electoral division except in 
the County of London. 

(h) As respects the Electors. Tn boroughs the elwtors 
are the burgesses enrolled in pursuance of the Municipal 
Corporations Act, 1S82, and its amendii^ Acts ; but in 
other places the electors are the persons registered as county 
electors under tho County Electors Act, 1888, which Act 
enables any person possessing, in any part of a county 
outside a borough, any property which if situate within 
tho borough would give him a burgess qualification, to 
bo registered as a county elector in the parish in wl^h 
the qualifying property is situate. Moreover, a ** ten 
pounds occupation qualification ” will also entitle a person 
to bo registered as a county elector. 

(c) As respects the Chairman* In county councile he ia 
oallwi the ” Chairman,” insteau of the ” Mayor.” The 
vice-chairman is appointed by the coun d. The Chairmaii 
is by virtue of his office a Justice of the Peace for the 
county. 

2. THE ELECTION OF COUNTY COUNCILLORS. The 

ordinary day for the election of county councillors in each 
county is such day between the Ist and 8th of March as 
the County Council may fix ; and if no date is fixed, it must 
be on the 8th March in every third year. Returning Officers 
may not hold an election for a county councillor to fill a 
casual vacancy which occurs within six months before the 
ordinary day of retirement of county councillors. The 
county register must be completed before the 20th Decern* 
bor in every year, and it comes into operation on the 
1st January following. The County CounoU Chairman and 
Aldermen are usually elected on the 16ih March instead 
of the 9th November as in Borough Councils. In other 
rosixTcts the ruU^s governing the elections are practically 
the same. 

DISTRICT COUNCIL ELECTIONS. 

1. QUAUFICATIONS OF DISTRICT COUNCILLORS. 
District Counctb are of two kinds t (1) Urban. (2) Rural. 
Candidates for election as Urban District Councillors must 
either have resided in the district for the whole of the 
twelve months preceding the election, or else they must be 
parochial electors of some parish within the district. 

Candidates for election as Rural District Councillors are 
only requii'ed to have resided for the said period of twelve 
months or to be parochial electors of some parish within 
the union. As a union is often larger than a rural district, 
it will be seen that a person may be elected as a Rural 
District Councillor for a district to which be does not belong. 
The reason for this is that there is a provision in the Locnl 
Government Act, 1894, which gives to the memben of 
Rural District Oounoils the powers and duties of Qnardiaiii 
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id %i 40 tibi^t Guardians and Rural Dwtrict Council. 
Id^ ddt tithe separateiv olooted. 

— BUar^ of Guardians and District Councils we 
iSi^ate bodies witti separate duties and powers. Tbe 
XiOcal Government Act uoea not change tliis. It merely 
provideB that the same individuals In rural districts shall 
serve on both bodies. v/* j * 

Women, whether married or single, are qualined for 
election as District Councillors ; but infants, aliens, bank* 
rupts, etc., are disqualified to the same extent as if they 
were candidates for election as Guardians (see Election 
of Guardians), Moreover, no paid poor law officer may 
bo elected as a Rural District Councillor; but this rule 
does not apply to Urban District Councillors. 

2. ELECTORS AND THE ELECTIONS. The electors of 
the councillors are the paioohial electors of the constituent 
parishes or of the various wards if the parishes are divided 
mto wards for the purpose of such elections. Women as 
well as men are qunlifiod to vote. The voting takes place 
by ballot, and is subj(;ct to the rules and ord<Ta rafwle by 
the Local Government Board in pursuance of the Local 
Government Act, I SIM. 1 

The chairman is olocted by the councillors, and, urdeas ^ 
a woman or disqualified by Act of Parliament, ho ia by | 
virtue of his office a Justice of the Peace. | 

It 13 the duty of the Returning Officer at an election for i 
District Councillors to see that the nomination papers are ! 
in the correot form according to the Local Government 
Board’s rules; but it is no part of his duty to enquire 
whether any candidate is qualified for election. If an 
unqualified candidate is elected, he may be unseated on 
petitiuii, and ho is also liable to penalties. The clerk of 
the particular District Council is the person usually 
appointed returning officer for the elections. 

PARISH COUNCIL BLECTIONS. 

1. PARISH COUNCILS. The Parish Council of a rural 
parish is elected from among the parochial electors or 
pertiona who have entered into residence in, or within three 
miles of, the parish, on or before the 2oth March of the year 
previous to the election. The Council consists of a chair- 
man and councillors. The number of councillors is fixed 
by the County Council, but it ia not to be less than five or 
more than fifteen. U’omon, whether married or single, are 
eligible for election and to elect ; but a husband and wife 
may not both be qualified in respect of the same property. 
The councillors .ire ordinarily elected for one year, from 
15th A pril, and are elected by the parochial electors. There 
U nothing to prevent a person, if duly qualified, from being 
registered in more than one register of parochial electors. 
The following persons are disqualified from being elected 
to a parish council : — 

fl) Infants. (*J) Aliens who have not been caturaHsed 
Ikitish subjects. GO Persons who have been in receipt 
of parochial or union relief within twelve montlvs of their 
election. (4) rensons who have within five years of their 
election been sentenced to hard labour witliout tlie option 
of a fine, or to penal servitude, unless they have been par- 
doned. (5) Persons who have within five years of their 
election been adjudged bankrupt or made a composition 
or ^angement with their creditors, unless they have paid 
their creditors in full or had the bankruptcy annulled, or 
obtained a discharge with a certificate that tne bankruptcy 
was caused by misfortune. (6) I’ersons who hold any paid 
Office under the parish council. (7) Persons (subject to 
a few minor exceptions) who are concerned in contracts 
with the Council. 

2 . PROCEDURE AT THE ELECTIONS. The procedure 
jftt oleotions for parish councillors is regulated by rules 
Immed by the Local Government Board. Thoy provide, 
amongst other things 

O) For every candidate being nonfinated in writing 
by two parochial electors oa proposer and seconder, and 
DO more. (2) For preventing an elector at an election 
for 4 union or for a district not a borough, from subscribing 
a nomination paper, or voting in more than one parish or 
area in the anion or dJstdct. (3) For preventing 
»n elector at an election for a parish divided into wards 
. from subscribing a nomination paper, or voting for more 
than one ward. (4) For fixing the day of the poU, and 
(ha bottrs during which the poll is to b« kept o^. so. 


howaver^ that the shall ahrayt hi 0pm laitsaft 
the hours of dx aud siglit in the atanhki* <1^ For the 
polls at elsctlons bsid at the same data aa4 ia the same 
area being taken together wherever praotloahlek fS) For 
the appointment of returning oflicers. 

The eleotions take place by ballot in a way similar to 
that of municipal elections. 

ELECTION OP OUARDIANS. 

1. QUALIFICATIONS* The Local Government Act, 18b4, 
provides that there shall be no ex-offioio or nominated 
Guardians, and that all Guardians must be elected. Ko 
one is quaJified to be elected unless 

(1) He is a parochial elector of some parish within tbe 
TTnion ; or (2) has during the whole of the twelve months 
preceding the elei'.tion resided in the Union ; or (3) In 
the case of a guardian for a parish, tvbolly or partly situate 
witldn the area of a borough, is qualified to be elected 
a councillor for that borough. 

Xo one is disqualified by sex or marriage from being 
I elected as a Guardian, so that women, both married and 
! single, are eligible. Tho term of office is three years, but 
one- third of tbe Guardians must retire on 15th m 
c ich year, unless the County Council orders that they shall 
all retire together on tliat date in the third year of their 
i office. 

I 2. DISQUALIFICATIONS. The following persons are 
disqualified from election as Guardians; — 

(1) Infants. (2) Aliens, who have not been natur- 
alised. (3) Persons who have been In receipt of parochial 
relief within twelve months of tho election. (4) Persons 
wlio within five years of tiie election have been sentenced to 
hard labour, without the Oi>iIon of a fine, or to any greater 
punishment. (5) Persons holding a paid office under 
tlio particular Board of Guardians to which they desire 
to bo elected. (0) I'ersons concerned In certain contracts 
with the Guardians. (7) Persons who within five years 
of their election have made a composition with their 
creditors, or been made bankrupt. 

This last disqualification does not apply if tbe debts 
have afterwards been paid in full, or if tho adjudication 
has been annulled, or if the bankrupt has obtained a dis* 
charge showing tho bankruptcy to be duo to misfortune 
without misconduct. 

8. BY WHOM ELECTED. Tho parochial electors 
of tiie various parishes elect mo.^t of their own Guardians, 
and if the parishes are divided into wards, the electors in 
each ward arc those of the parochial electors who are 
registered in respect of qualifications within the ward. 
Each doctor may give one vote and no more for each of 
any number of persons not exceeding the number to be 
elected. The actual procedure at the election is regulated 
by rules and orders issued from time to time by the Local 
Government Board. The voting takes place by ballot as in 
tho ease of other elections. When the parochial doctors 
have duly elected a Board of Guardians, such board has 
power to elect two additional members and a chairman 
and vice-chairman from outside its own body, provided 
that such persons are qualified to act as guardians; but 
generally the chairman and vice-chairman are chosen from 
within the body. 

The County Councils have the power to fix the number 
of Guardians which each parish may elect, ond they also 
have tbe power of adding small parishes together or didd- 
ing largo parishes into wards for the purpose of the election 
of Guardians. 

The elections of Guardians as such only take place in 
Urban Districts $ for tho Local Government Act, 1894, 
provides that in Rural Districts tho members of the Rural 
District Councils shall also be Guardians. 

DISPVTINO THE RESULT OP ELECTIONS. 

1. ELECTION PETITI0R8, The procedure to upset tbe 
return in Municipal and other eleotions is similar to that 
in the case of Parliamentary elections. The procedure in 
those oases is chiefly governed by the Mnnioinal Corpora^ 
tions Act, 1882, the Municipal Elections (Corrupt and 
Illegal Practices) Act, 1884, the Loc^ Govemment Aet^ 
and the Rules made under these Aota. The trial of W4 
petition takes plaee in an Eleotion Oonirt. before a Cm* 



least fifteen years 

standliu. Where eoxfupi or practices have, been 

allegedT instead of rcpertiug to the Speaker, as in the 
ease with Parliamentai^ electors, the Commissioner mast 
make a report to the Htgb Court, 

8. OORR0PT PRACTICES. The proceedings relating to 
corrupt practices at mnnicipal and l^al elections are 
similar to those for parliamentary elections, but they are 
governed by different Acts. The exprcasiioii “ corrupt 
practice,** includes bribery, treattng,' undue influence, 

E ^rsonation, or a false declaration as to election expenses. 

at the offence must be committed with a corrupt motive, 
or it will be an “ illegal ** practice and not a corrupt one. 
The commission of corrupt practices by a candidate or his 1 
agents makes the election void. Moreover, the election 
may be declared void if such corruption has been getutrully 
prevalent at an election, without the proved ccnnivancc of 
the candidates or their agents. 

The commission of corrupt practices before, during, or 
after on election is visited with very severe ouniahment. 
The punishment includes disfranobisement and incapacity 
ai'‘'iJbhi9.,eleoted for a number of years, and also fine and 
imprisonment. In the ^ase of bribery and treating, botli 
the giver and the recipient are equally guilty. Moreover, 
the bribe, promise, or refreshment ne^ not have been 
given directly. A man is generally responsible in law for 
the action of his agents acting in his supposed interests. 

A person is said to be guilty of '* iVrsuuation *' if (1) he 
applies for a ballot paper in the name of some other person, ! 
or (2) having voted once he attempts to vote again at the i 
same election. Those who counsel or abet others to com- l 
wit this offence are also guilty of corrupt practices. The ' 
withdrawal of custom from a tradesman, or a threat to 
withdraw it, or a tlireat to dismiss an employee, would ; 
amount to ** undue influence,” if it were done with the 
intention of causing the voter to vote in a particular j 
way. 

8. ILLEGAL PRACTICES. The commission of ** Illegal 
Praotioos ** at an election means tho doing of anv act 
which has been declared by Parliament to be illegal. It 
docs not matter whether or not there was an illegal motive 
in the commission of the act. The following are some of 
the principal ” illegal practices ” : — 

fl) Making and publishing false stalemeuis as to the 
character and conduct of a candidate. (2) Paying or 
contracting to pay for the conveyance of electors to or 
from the poll, whether for the hiring of horses or carriages, 
or for railway fares or otherwise. (8) Paying or con- 
tracting to pay an elector for the use of any land or premises 
for Uie exhibition of any address, bill, or notice, unless the 
doctor receives such payment In the ordinary course of his 
badnesB as an advertising agent. (4) Paying or con- 
tracting to pay for more cooimittee rooms than are legally 
allowable, ( d ) The Incurring by a candidate or hia 
election agent of an expense greater than is legally allow- 
able, provided that the candidate knows of the fact. 

(0) Klnowingly inducing a person to Vote who Is prohibited 
fromyvoting by any Act of Parliament. (7) Knowingly 
publishing a false statement of the wilUdiawal of a candi- 
date. 

The commiasioD of illegal practiuca is visited with heavy 
peoaltioa, and generally makes the election void. 

In addition to the above offences there are other offences 
ander the Oorrupt and Illegal Practices Proven lion z\ct, 
1883, which involve penalties, but which do not make tho 
aleotioo void uuloes they are committed by tlie candidate 
hnnsolf or his election agent or sub-agents. These 
offences include 

Providing money for illesai practices. (3) Em- 
ploying, evra gratuitously, public stage or hackney carriages 
rout pot private vehicles) or hobos kept for tho purposes 
” . convoy electors to or from the poll ; but the 
voters themselves may hire such a conveyance for taking 
ueir^ves to (he poU. (3) CormpUy paying a candidate 
w withdraw from the elc 'tion. f4) Paying for bands, 


- printer and puhllslicr. 

ahouse licensed for the sale of Intoxicating 
•'•fr^Bhment house, or as ttomentary echool os 
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XBSIS' SpM. expresstozi ** ra^ *” means 

(1) a cohtHbuiion levied by some lock!' authority either for 
local government purposes or for the purpose of providing 
for tlm poor ; or (2) a charge made by a public co'mpany 
(e.g. a water company), for services rendered. Eates differ 
from Taxes in that they are not of general application, 
each locality bos its own ratos according to its needs. 
In fact, a rate be defined as a local tax, or a tax for 
local purposes. The principles which govern the law and 
practice of ratixig as we find them to-day date from the 
Statute 43 Eliz., c. 2, which provided for the appointment 
of Overseers of the Poor, who were to make the poor rate, 
and which provided a means for appealing against tho 
r.'ito. This &iatute of Elizabeth’s reign has been modified 
slightly by sub.'sequent legislation, but it is still the principal 
Act dealing with the subject. 

VARIETIES OP RATBS^ 

1. THE POOR RATE. The most ancient and perhaps 
the most important of all rates is the Poor Kate. There 
is in law a duty imposed on every parish to make provision 
for its own poor, though in certain cAses two or moro 
parishes are allowed to unite in foming a Union for that 
purpose. The expense incurred by each parish in providing 
for its poor is defrayed from the Poor Kate, which is a rato 
levied on the occupiers of certain kinds of property. Tho 
rato is made by the overseers of the poor, who ore given 
that power by the above-mentioned Statute of Elizabeth. 
Properly tho only duty of the overseers is to make and to 
levy the poor rate, the various other local authorities 
having power to make rates for other purposes ; but 
ihc overseers are called upon by the local authorities to 
levy those other rules by using their poor rate machinery. 
Tho advantage of this course of jirocedure is that the ex* 
penso of a double levy is saved to the community. 

2. THE PUBLIC ^LIBRARIES RATE. The rating of 
occupiers for the purpose of maintaining Public Libraries 
in various districts is governed chiefly by the Fublio 
Libraries Acts, 1882 to 1^1. 

(1) Where the library district is situate In a municipal 
borough, the expense of maintaining it 1 defrayed either 
out of the borough fund or borough rate, or out of a separate 
liibrary rate, made, assessed, and levied in the same 
manner as the borough rate. 

(2) Where the library district Is In an urban district 
otlier than a borough, the cost of maiutenanoe Is defrayed 
either out of the rate ap[il!eable to general purpoees 
incurred in tho execution of the Public Health Acts, or 
out of a eeparate rale made, assessed, and levied in like 
manner. 

(3) Where the library district Is in a parish, Its expenses 
are defrayed out of a rate raised with and as part of the 
poor rate, subject, bowev<ff, to tiffs qualification, that 
every person asscs^ to the poor rate of the parish la 
respect of lands used as arable, meadow, or pasture groand 
only, or as woodlands or market gardens, or nursery 
groimds, is entitled to an allowance ot two-thirds of the 
sum assessed upon Idm in respect of those lands, for the 
purposes of the library rate. 

( 4 ) In London, the expenses of the Public libraries 
arS paid eiUier out of the oonsoUdated rate levied by the 
Commissioners of Sewers, or by a separate rate made, 
ossessbd, and levied in like manner. 

8. THE GENERAL DISTRICT RATE. The PubUo 
Health Acts provide for the payment of most of tho 
eximusos of urban authorities out of the district fund. 
Where that fund is insufficient to meet these expenses, it 
is provided by the Public Health Act, 1875, that the urban 
authority may from time to time, as the occasion may 
r^uiro, make and levy a rate or rates called ** general 
district rates.” Such rate may bo either prospective 
(i.o. for the purpose of paying future exjMnsvs), or retro- 
spective (i.e. for the payment of ex|)eusea alreiuly incurred) ; 
but if retrospective, the rate must be ninde within six 
months of the time when the expenses were incurred. 
Public notice of the intention to make any such rate, and 
of the time when it is intended to make it, and of the place 
where a itateraeot of the proposed rate is deposttea fif 
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In^p'^ction, !>d ifivtn hy tlia orban authority in tho 
W'. 01 immevliaiciy beibro tbo day on which the rate ia 
Inlori'it'd to be made* and at least seTen days prariously 
thereto. 

«. PBITATE IMPBOVEMEHI BATE. Th. ^blio 
Health Acts provide that whenever an urban authority 
has incurred certain expenses called ** private improvement 
expenses,'* such authority may, if it thinks fit, make and 
levy on the occupier of the premises in respect of which 
the expenses have been incurred, in addition to all other 
rates, a rate or rates caHed “ private improvement rates," 
of such amount as will be sufficient to discharge such 
expenses, together with interest thereon, at a rafe not 
exceeding 6 per cent, per annum, in such periiwi not 
exceeding thirty years, as the urban authority may in 
each case determine. But if any person considers Wniself 
aggrieved by any such decision of the local authority, ho 
may, within twenty-one days after notice of such decision, 
appeal to the Local Government Board. The following 
ore some of the principal “ private iniprovcinent expenses." 

(1) Expenses incurred in providing bouses with proper 
and effective drainage in cases where tlic owner or occupier 
has not provided it. (2) Expenses incurred in providing 
bouses with proper privies and asl»pitB. (S) Bxpcn:3eB 
incurred in supplying a lionse with water. ^ 1) Bxi't^nses 
incurred in se\/ering, levelling, paving, metalling, flagging, 
channelling, lighting, or making good any street which hi 
not a highway repairable by the iiiliabitants at lar.'e. 

Section 232 of the Public Health Act, 1875, gives a 
similar power of making private improvement rates to 
rural authorities. 

6. THE HIGHWAY RATE. The expenses incurred in 
repairing and kc'cjfing up lii^hways are fi cquentiy included 
in the General Li'^lrict Bates, but Bumetimea a specied 
Highway Kate is levied. 

(а) For urban districts the Public Health Act, 1875, 
provides (I) w’hero the whole of the district ia rated for 
works of paving, water supply, and sewerage, or for works 
for such of these purposes as are provided for in the district, 
the cost of repair of highways must \ e defrayed out of the 
General District Rate ; (2) where parts of the district are not 
rated for such works, the cost of repair of highways in those 
parts must be defrayed out of a Highway Kate to bo 
separately assessed and levied in those parts by the urbam 
authority, and the cost of such repair in the residue of the 
district Hiust be defrayed out of the General District Rate ; 
(3) where no such works are established in the district, the 
cost of repairing the highways must be defrayed out of 
a highway rate to be levied throughout the whole district 
by the urban authority. 

(б) The expenses incurred by rural district councils in 
carrying out their duties are divided into general expenses 
and special expenses ; the former are generally paid by the 
district as a whole, whereas the latter are incurred in respect 
of certain contributory places within the district. The 
general expenses are payable out of a common fund, 
whereas the special expenses fall on the contributory place 
for which they are incurred. The expenses incurred for 
the repair of highways are usually treated as general 
expenses, but in exceptional cases the district council has 
the power to charge them on a contributory place. The 
common fund out of which the general expenses are paid 
is raised out of the poor rate of the parishes in the district, 
according to the rateable value of each contributory place. 

C. SEWERS RATE. The Public Health and other 
Acts give to the various local authorities the power to 
make and maintain sewers. Generally speaking, the main 
difference between a sewer and a dram is that the former 
serves two or more houses, whereas the latter serves only 
one. In order to properly make and maintain their sewers, 
tiie various anthorities are empowered to levy sewers rates. 
This rate is frequently combined with the general rate of 
^e variooi districts. In certain cases, however, the local 
authorities are given the power to recover the expenses 
from the owner or occupier of the property immediately 
affected by the particular sewer. 

7. BATES AHD WASH-HOTTSIfl’ BXPBVflIfl. The 
B*ths and Wash-houses Aete, 1846 to 1890, provide for the 


establishment and control of pahhe batttf and waili-lioiMili ' 
in various places which adopt the Acts. If the baths and 
wash-housM are situate witoin a borough, so much of the 
cost of maintenance as is not covered by the income of the 
establishment is defrayed out of the Borough Fund. But 
where they are established in a parish which is not within 
a borough, the expenses not covered by the income are 
chargeable upon and paid out of the moneys to be raised 
or applicable for the relief of the poor of the parish. 

8. THE BURIAL BATE. The law relating to Burial 
Grounds is contained in the Burial Acts, 1852 to 1900. 
Tliey provide that the income arising from the Burial' 
Qrounds (except the fees to the incumbent, clerk, sexton, 
etc.), are to be]applied for the purpose of defraying expenses; 
but where such income is msuffioient for that purpose, 
the difference is charged on the rates. The rate may either 
t8,ke the form of a separate Burial Rate, or it may be raised 
with or as part of some other rate, m the Poor Bate, the 
Borough Rate, or the General District Rate. 

9- BOROUGH BATE. This rate is dealt with in the 
Municipal Corporations Act, 1882, which provides for tlie 
payments of the rents and profits of all corporets-^^ffu, 
and of aU sums and fines payaj^le to the corporatitm, 
to a ** borough fund." The ordinary expenditure of the 
borough is to bo paid out of this fund ; but where the fund 
roves insufficiont for the purpose, the difference is defrayed 
y a Borough Rate, which is assessed by the municipal 
council but collected by the overseers. 

10. COUNTY Rate. The income received hy the 
various county Councils is generally quite inadequate for 
tiio purpose of defraying their expenses. ITie balance 
is paid out of a county rate levied under the County KatiW 
Act, 1852. The assessment valuations for this rate are 
not always the same as those for the poor rate, though the 
poor rate valuations are often adopted by the eoanty rate 
assessment committees for convenience. 

11. GENERAL BATE. The London Oovenunent Act, 
1899, provides for all the expensec of Ixmdoii Borough 
Councils being paid out of one general rate, to be oaUsd 
" the general rate," and for the disoontinnanoe of a separate 
poor rate, sewers rate, lighting rate, etc. The general 
rate is assessed, made and levied by the Borough Council 
as if it were the Poor Rato. The act further provides that 
all the rates collected in a Metropolitan borough from any 
person must, as far as is practicable, be levied on one 
demand note, and the demand note shall state 

(1) The rateable value of the premises in rsspset of 
which the rats is levied. (2) Tbs rsts in tbs pound, 

(S) The period for wliicb the rate is made. (4) Tbs 
several purposes for which the rate ia levied. (5) The 
approximate amount in the pound required (or wkA pur- 
pose (including, as far as Is practicable, the proportionate 
amount of the sstiraated costs of and losa In ooUection); 
and (6) The squaUsation ebargea and other oontrlhution^ 
to tbs County Council under the London (Equalisation of 
Rates) Act, 1894, and other mactments. 

As will be seen later, a tenant is generally cmtitlcd t('> 
deduct the amount paid in sewers rate from his rent. Thti 
London Govern mont Act, 1899, does not deprive him cv 
this right ; where the right exists, he b stlU entitled t > 
deduct from bis rent such portion of the general rate 
represents the sowers rate. 

12. POLICE RATE. The expenses of the police fore ? 
in the Metropolitan oolice district u met by a police rat^> 
levied over the whole of the Metropolitan polioo district. 
The rate must not exceed ninopenoo in the pound. 

In Boroughs, these expenses are paid out of the Borough 
Fund, which is augmented by the Borough Rate and b? 
Watch Rates. In counties the expenses of keeping a;' 
the police are defrayed by a police rate levied by thti 
County Councils. 

18. WATCH RATE. The Mnnicipal Cbrporatioos AcU 
1882, provides that where at the oommsnoement of this 
Aot any rate might be levied in a borough for the ponf>o8S 
of watching by day or by night, the council may from time 
to time mims and a watch rata on the ocoupiar* of all 
heraditamanta within aiioh parts of tha borougli at w 
watched hy day and by night. Tha watah rata magr m 
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#ada iithor ot hall^yearly. The rate it made, 

levied, and oollectea in the tame way at the Borough Bate ; 
but it mutt not in any one year exceed eightpenoe in the 
iwund on the net annual value of the property rated thereto. 

All the money railed by the watch rate goet to the borough 
fund. 

14. LIGHTING RATE. The cost of lighting the ttrecta 
in London and in Urban Distriott, and in those Rural Dis- 
tricts the councils of which have urban powers, are borne 
by the various local authorities and paid out of the general 

« rates for the particular district ; but in the case of rural 
parishes not situate within a district the council whereof 
has urban powers, the parochial electors may at a parish 
meeting adopt the adoptive Lighting and Watching Act, 
1833. Where it has boon adopted the amount to be 
raised for the purposes of the Act is fixed by the ratepayers 
at the annual parish meeting. It is levied by the overseers 
under order of the parish meeting in the same manner as 
the poor rate is levied. 

15. EDUCATION RATE. By the Education Act. 1902, 
it is provided that the expenses incurred in carrying out 

iiAot by the various councils having powers under 
that Act should be dgfrayed : 

fl) In tlie case of counties, out of the county fund. 
(2) In the case of boroughs, out of tiie borough fund or 
borough rate, or out of a ec|.itirate education rate to be 
made, assessed, and levied in like manner as the Boroii'^h 
Bate. (3) In the case of an Urban District, otiicr tliaa 
a borough, out of the poor rate of the parish or parishes 
comprise In tlie district. 

16. GAS AND WATER RATES. Tlic rates dealt with 

above are all rates in the first of the two meanings of the 
word given at the commencement of this article, the pas 
rates and water rates have the second meaning in that 
they are usually a charge made by a public company for 
services rendered. Goa is usually paid for according to the 
quantity oousumed as measured by the meter. The private 
.^cts of most gas companies have provisions dealing with the 
testing of gas meters and the recovery of over.charges if the 
meters do not register correctly, but many of the Acts 
provide that allowances for the incorrectness of meters can 
only be made on the current quarter’s account, Wntcr rates, 
however, are generally assessed and are payable on Iht) 
rateable value of the premises, though it is not unusual 
for an extra charge to be made where garden hoses are 
employed or where there is otherwise reason to believe 
that an abnormal supply of water will bo used. | 

TOTAL EXEMPTION FROM RATING. 

Certain property is exempt from being rated : — 

1. CROWN PROPERTY, which has been held to include 
royal palaces, dockyards, the ofBces of the Secretaries of 
State, the Houses of Parliament, the Horse Guards, Post 
Offices, Assise Courts, eto., and even the judges’ lodgings 
In the various Assize Towns. Whore, however, property 
has been acquired by the Government under the Defence 
Act, ftfiO, (or the purpose of defending the country, the 
Aot provides that whore before the Act the land was charged 
with rates, it shall ooiitinue to be so chargeable, but that 
it must not be assessed to a higher value than that at 
which it stood at the time when it was acquired by the 
Government. 

2 . PERSONAL PROPERTY, also, is exempt from rating. 
This has not always been so. Indeed, the Statute 43 Eliz., 
0 . 2 , which established the present system of rating, ex- 
ptessly provided for the rating of such property. However, 
the practice of rating personal property graduaUy fell into 
disuse until it was abolished in 1840. 

3. TURNPIKE TOLLS* These are exempted from 
SifscBsment to the rates by virtue of tho Turnpike Roads Act, 
iH 22 , which also exempts the toll houses erected for the 
purpose of oolleoting the tolls. 

4 0HUR0HB8 AND CHAPELS. Churches, chapels, 
m premises exolusivelv appropriated to public religious 
Jrtirship are exempted from the payment of rates by the 
4 ^ Exemption Act, 1633. There is a proviso 
f t ^Woh exempts such buildings from being rated, 
■ the only 0 |||«r ^ w\d»h they are put, besides that for 


publio religious worship, it for the purpose of holding a 
Sunday School, or an iiifant school, or for the charitable 
education of the poor. 

5. SCIENTlFtO. LITERARY, AND PINE ARTS 
SOCIETIES. The Scientific Societies Act, 1843, provides 
that societies established exclusively for the purposes of 
science, literature, or the fine arts shall be exempt from 
rates in respect of land and buildings occupied by them 
lor the transaction of their business and for carrying into 
effect their purposes; but before any such society can 
claim the benefit of this Act, it must cause three copies 
of all its laws, rules, and regulations, signed by its principal 
officers, to bo submitted to the barrister appointed for the 
purpose of certifying the rules of friendly societies. If 
this barrister decides that any such scientific, literary, or 
fine arts society is entitled to exemption, he grants it 
a certificate to that effect. It shonld be noted that 
Religious, Educational, and other societies cannot olaim 
any exemption from rating under this Act. 

6. LIGHTHOUSES. BUOYS, BEACONS, etc. These, 
and also all the premises and property belonging thereto, 
or occupied by lighthouse authorities, or for the purpose of 
the lighthouse services, are exempted from rates of every 
kind by the Merchant Shipping Act, 1894. 

7. VOLUNTEER STOREHOUSES. Storehouses 
appointed for the depositing and safe keeping of arms, 
ammunition, and stores of volunteer corps are exempted 

! from rates bv the Volunteer Act, 1863. 
i 8. SUNDAY SCHOOLS AND BAGGED SCHOOLS. 
These cannot themselves claim to be exempt from the 
incidence of the rates ; but the Sunday and Ragged Schools 
(Exemption from Rating) Act, 1869, gives to all rating 
authorities the power to exempt such schools from the 
rates if they think fit. Moreover, as has already been seen, 
if the school is a Sunday School, infant soho<A or school for 
the charitable education of the poor held in a church or 
chapel, it is exempted from rates by the Poor Rate 
Exemption Act, 1833. 

PARTIAL EXEMPTION FROM RATING. 

Certain other property is entitled to partial relief from 
rating : — 

1. AGRICULTURAL LAND. By the Agrioultural 
Rates Aot, 1896, it is provided that the occupiers of agri* 
cultural land in England shall be liable to pay one-half only 
of the rate in the pound payable in reject of buildings 
and other hereditaments. The Act does not apply to 
rates assessed under any commission of sewers or in respect 
of any drainage, wall, embankment, or other work for the 
benefit of the land ; nor does it apply to those rates with 
which agricultural land was already assessed at a half or 
less than a half, as compared with other property. In 
this Aot the expression Agricultural Land *’ is aefined 
as meaning any land used as arable, meadow, or pasture 
ground only, cottage gardens exceeding one quiurter of an 
acre, market gardens, nursery grounds, orchards, or 
allotments ” ; but it does not include ** land oooupied 
together with a house as a park, cardens, other than as 
aforesaid, pleasure grounds, or any land kept or preeerved 
mainly or exclusively for purposes of sport or recreation, or 
land used as a racecourse.” 

Persons of the middle and upper classes often occupy 
cottages in the country ; they cannot claim to be rated at 
one-half only in respect of their gardens, for the Aot goes 
on to define a ” cottage ” as ” a house oooupied as a dwefiing 
house by a person of the labouring classes.” 

2. TITHES. By the Tithe Rentohar^ (Rates) Act, 
1899, it is provided that the owner of a tithe rent-charge 
attached to a benefice shall be liable to pay cmly one-half 
of the amount which he would have to pay tf it were 
ordinary rateable property. The Aot does uot apply in 
those oases where the property is already assessed at one- 
half or less than one-half as compared with other rateahle 
property. Thus it is provided by the Public Health Act, 
1876, that *' the owner of any tithes, or of any tithe oesn« 
mutation rent-oharge, or the oocnmer of any land used M 
arable, meadow, or pasture ground only, or as woodlands. 





««r^ or groauda, o? used only as a 

mlwiy andbr tw powers dt any Act of Parlia- 

loir public conreyanoe, shall be assessed in respect 
^ the same in the proportion of otit’ fourth only of its not 
anida) ralue.'* 

N.B. — Allotments, towing paths, and land covered with 
water, can also generally be treated as liable only to one- 
fourth of their net annual value. 

S- LIGHT RAILWAYS. By the Light Railways Act, 
ISM, it is provided that where the Treasury agree to make 
any sproiu advance as a free grant, the order authorising 
the railway may make provision as regards any parish 
that, during a period not exceeding ten years to bo fixed 
by the order, so much of the railway as is in that parish 
•nail not be assessed to any local rate at a higher value than 
^at at which the land ocoujiicd by the railway would have 
mMtn assessed if it had remained in the condition in which 
It was immediately before it was acquired for the purpose 
0f tbs railway. 

4* BURIAL GROUNDS. It is provided by the Burial 
Abt, 1865, that land acquired unth^r the Burial Acts to be 
nsod as Burial Grounds shall not bo assessed at a higlicr 
TaJne than that at which the property was assessed at the 
Hme of its acquisition. 

6. VOLUNTARY SCHOOLS. By the Voluntary Schools 
Act, 1897, it is provided that no person shall be assessed 
or rated to or for any local rate in respect of any land or 
buildings used exclusively or mainly for the purposes of 
the schoolroonis, offices, or playground of a voluntary 
school, except to the extent of any profit derived by tho 
managers of the .•sc hool for tho letting thereof. 

7///; nATHPAYtiR. 

1. WHO PAYS TAB RATES? Tho Statute of Elizabeth 
makes the rates payable by tho occupier of the property, 
whether ho be tho owner of tho land or not. But 
certain later Statutes have made tho rates payable by tho 
otofter in certain cases. Again, even in those cases w'hero 
tine occupier has to pay in the first instance, he may some- 
times, if he is a tenant, deduct from bis next rent the amount 
ho has paid in rates, os will presently be seen. Questions I 
often arise as to the precise moaning of “ occupier ** and 1 
** occupation *’ in rating cases. No really satisfactory I 
definition has ever been given. A person may be said to 
bo in “ occupation ” for rating purposes if ho is ia possession i 
of the property and derives some tangible benefit from 

it. I 

Tho owner of a vacant house is not rateable for it as an 
occupier, as long as he keeps it vacant ; if, however, he 
furnishes it and keeps it ready for habitation, he is an 
oooupier even if he does not actually reside in it at all. 

If a person occupies only certain rooms in bis house, and 
does not use certain other rooms, he is yet liable to be rated 
for the whole. There is an exception to this rule in those 
eases where each suite is to be regarded as a separate piece 
of rateable property, as in the case of fiats. 

Where a house is occupied by servants on behalf of their 
master, the master is usually rated and not the servants. 
Again, where a house which is to be let unfurnished is 
Itiereiy in the custody of a care-taker for the purposes of 
firoCeeting it, it is generally not liable to be rated ; but if 
the owner also at the same time uses it as a store-house for 
hit furniture, he is liable to be rated as the occupier. The 
ooedpation of a room or rooms by a lodger does not make 
him rateable aa the occupier thereof; as his landlord is 
rated In respect of the whole house. 

It is provided by the Poor Rate Assessment and Collcc- 
IfOD Aot, 1869, Amendment Act, 1882, that an outgoing 
ooeujder shall only be liable to pay so much of tho rate as 
tl^O be proportionate to the time of his occupation, 
nntwithstandiiig he may not be at once sucoeeded in bis 
oedopation by an indoming tenant. In like manner the 
fneomine tenant is only liable to pay in proportion to tho 
time of his occupation. 

t WBERiS OWNER IS RATED INSTEAD OF 
OOOUPIER. Aa has been seen, the occupier and not the 
vwner ia geoetAlly the person who ta primarily liable for 


ret fiwdena^ or nur$ery grounds, or used only as a i the payment of t&erateefthojiM^bflMegae elf 
ly OQfiitWted undbr tM powers <d any Act of Pariia- and tenant, the nartieehrM|aentiy eyroe betfwetn 
> loir public conveyance, shall be assessed in respect that tho habilily shall, ummatdly fall on the 


Certain Acts have, however, made the landlord primary 
liable, either in substitution for or in addition to the 
occupier. 

(а) By the Metropolitan Police Aot, 1820, it is provided 
that where any pro{)erty within the Metropolitan police 
district is occupied by an ambassador, agent, or other 
public minister of any foreign state, or by any other person 
not liable to the poor rate, all money payable for the pur- 
poses of the police by the occupier of such property shall 

I be paid by and recoverable from the landlord or owner, 

; who shall for this purpose be deemed the occupier. 

(б) Under the Allotments Aot, 1887, and the Local 
Government Act, 1894, where urban and rural district 
councils and parish councils acquire land under those Auts, 
such couucib shall for the purposes of all rates, etc., be 
deemed to be the occupiers of all the allotments which 
are lot. 

(c) By tho Advertising Stations (Rating) Act, 1889, 
it is provided that where any land is used for the 

! of advertisements, but not otherwise^ occupied, the person 
v.ho shall permit tho same to be so used, or (if he cannot 
be ascertained) the owner thereof, shall be deemed to be in 
occupation thereof, and shall be rateable therefor. 

(d) By the Poor Bate Assessment and Collection Act, 
1869, it 18 provided that in the case of property of which 
the rateable value does not exceed £20 in London, or £13 
in Liverpool, or £10 in Manchester or Birmingham, or 
£8 elsewhere, if the owner is willing he may enter into an 
agreement with tho overseers by which he agrees to pay 
tiio poor rates on the property, whether occupied or not, 
and in exchange ho is allowed a commission not exceeding 
26 per cent, on tho amount. 

(e) Hy the same Act the local authority may order 
that the owners of such property shall bo rated instead of 
the occupiers, and that they shall be allowed an abatement 
of 15 per cent, on the amount of tho rate. In this case 
tho owner is only rated so long as the premises remain 
occupied. If he desires to be rated, whether they are 
occupied or not, he may enter into an agreement with the 
overseers whereby he can get a further abatenicnt not 
exceeding 15 per cent. So that an owner who desires to 
compound for the rates, whether the property is occupied 
or not, should wait until the local authority orders him to 
bo rated instead of the occupier, for in tiiat case he can 
get a total abatement of thirty per cent, instead of twenty, 
five per cent. 

(/) By the Public Health Act, 1875, the Urban Authority 
is given the option, if it think fit, to rate the owner instead 
of the occupier, where the rateable value of the premise! 
docs not exceed £10, or where the premises are lot to weekly 
or monthly tenants, or in apartments. The owner ill this 
case does not get a coniinission or deduction as ondenr 
the Poor Rate Assessment and Collection Act, 1869.* 

iff) In the case of Flats under one roof, the landlord if 
usually rated in respect to each of the flats which is let. 

Again, oy the Poor Rate Assessment and Ooliectioo Ao^ 
1869, the oooupier of any rateable property let to him 
for a term not exceeding three months is entitled to deduct 
the amount paid by him in respect of the poor rate from 
the next rent he pays to his landlord. 

By the Rating Act, 1874, tho tenant may generally 
deduct from the next rent the whole of the amount he baf 
spent in rates in respect of land used for a plantation or 
a wood, or for the growth of saleable underwood ; and bail 
the amount be has spent in rates in respect of a tin, leau>, 
or copper mine. 

Though the tenant usually haa to pay the ratea. It ia 
not uncommon for him to enter into an agreement with hit 
landlord by which the latter has to pay them. Thia la 
generally the case where property is let to flats. 

N.B. — When Ute landlord am'oca to pay ** all the raiestf 
it does not mean that he can be called upon to pay the fis 
rate, for this is really in the natura of a payment for goooa 
supplied to the tenant. 
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8, lUtHlOiH BI 0BDUOTEO FEOH RENT, 

eioop^bb ol the ratos dealt with above, all rates 
fad in the firn i^tance upoti the tenwt. In some cases, 
by the terms of his agreement with his landlord, there is 
an arrangement by which they, or some of them, ultimately 
fall upon the landlord. Where no mention has been made 
of rates in the contract of tenancy, the tenant is entitled 
to deduct from the next rent due to his landlord the 
amount he has spent in paying the tithe rent'Charge and 
the sewers rate. (He can also deduct the Property Tax 
and Land Tax, but not the House Duty). The landlord 
must always ultimately pay the tithe rent-charge, for it is 
rovided by the Tithe Act, 1891, that any agreement 
etwoen the parties to the effect that the tenant must bear 
it is void. 

VALUATIONS OUTSIDB TUB METROPOLIS. 

t PREPARATION OP VALUATION LISTS. It is j 

provided by the Union Assessment Committee Act, 1862, ' 
that the Board of Guardians in every union shall, in every 
yeoTTK their first meeting appoint an assessment committee 
from among themselies. Where the union has the same 
bounds 08 a borough, the names of the committee must bo 
transmitted to the town council, which may appoint 
additional members. Within three calendar months after 
the appointment of the committee, the overseers of each 
parish make a list of all the rateable property in the par ish, 
with the annual value thereof. Moreover, unless the 
overseers think that the valuation last acted upon correctly 


notice, ete.^ apply te ti» suppkme&tal Usta 

as to the onginal lists. 

The asseasmeat committee must cause a copy of the 
valuation lists for the parishes of the union to be deposited 
in the board room of the Board of Guardians, mad such 
lists shall be open at seasonable times to the tnspeetioo ol 
any of the guardians or overseers of the union free of charge, 
end of any ratepayer on payment of one shilling. 

3. APPEAL AGAINST VALUATION LISTS. If an 
aggrieved ratepayer does not receive the satisfaction ho 
desires at the hmids of the assessment comnuttee, he most 
giro twenty-one days' notice to the assessment committee, 
and fourteen days* notice to the overseers of his intention 
I to appeal to the next practicable sessions. Where the 
j only objection is the inequality, unfairness, or incorrectness 
j of the valuation, the appeal may be mocle to the Special 
i Sessions of the Justices ; but if other questions (e.g. the 
'■ liability to ho rated) are to be raised, the appeal must be 
to the Quarter Sessions. The Sessions have power to 
amend or quash the assessment. If both parties consent 
to the course, the dispute may be referred to arbitration 
under the Quarter Sessions Act, 1840. If the Court of 
’ Sessions thinks the case one of great difficulty, it may state 
I a case for tho opinion of the King’s Bench Division, that 
I is, to the Divisional Court., the decision of which is final 
I iiiilcss it gives leave to appeal to the Court of Appeal, 

i VALUATIONS IN TUB METROPOLIS. 


sbowa the full annual rateable value of all the property, 
they must revise such valuation. The overseers must sign 
all the valuation lists. The valuation lists contain: — 
(1) The name of tlic occupier. (2} The name of the 
owner. (.1) Tho description of the property. (”4) I’he 
name or situation of the property. (5) Tiie estimated 
extent. (G) Tlie gross estimated rental. (?> The 
rateable value. 

The “gross estimated rental” for this purpose is tho 
rent at which the property might reasonably be expected 
to let from year to year free of all usual tenants' rates 
and taxes. The overseers must deposit their valuation 
lists in the place sphere the parish rate books are usually 
kept, and must give publio notice of such deposit on tho 
following Sunday, All persons assessed to the poor rates 
have the right to inspect and take extracts from tho lists 
at reasonable times. At the expiration of fourteen days 
from the Sunday on which tho public notice of the deposit 
was given, the overseers must transmit tho lists to the 
assessment committee ; but the ratepayers still have the 
right to irnspcct and take copies or extracts from tho lists 
so transmitted. 

% OBJECTIONS TO THE VALUATION LISTS. Any 
MrsoD who may feel himself aggrieved by any valuation 
ust on the ground of unfairness or incorrectness in the 
valuatian of any property included therein may, at any 
time after the deposit and before the expiration of twenty - 
eight days after the notice of tho deposit, give to the assess- 
ment committee and to tho overseers a notice in writing 
of his objection, specifying the pounds thereof. 

The assessment committee holds meetings for the purpose 
of hearing the objections after giving twenty-eight days* 
notice of such mootings ; but such notice is not necessary 
where a meeting is merely an adjournment of a previous 
meeting. 

The committee may, whether any objection be doMo or 
not, make such alterations in the valuation lists as tney 
think right. Where thov have made any such altsratiote, 
the list must again bo deposited for inspection as above. 
If a ratepayer appeals to the special or quarter sessions 
and the result of the appeal is to amend the rate, the 
committee must amend tho valuation list in conformity 
thereto. When the valuation lists have been approved 
by the assessment committee they are delivered to tho 
overseers for safe custody. 

Vl^han any property not included in a valuation list 
momea rateable, the overseen have tho power to make 
•uppiementol valuation lists. The some mica as to deposit, 


I 1. THE VALUATION LISTS. The principal Act dealing 
I with tho assessment of property w'ithiii the Metropolis 
. is the Valuation (Metropolis) Act, 1S69. TTiis Act provides 
1 for tho appointment of an assessment committee bjr the 
I (hnardians. But where tho whole of a poor law umon is 
! within on»' of the Metropolitan boroughs, it is provided by 
the London Government Act, 1899, that the Boroueh 
Council shall rp]>cint the Assessment Committee instead 
of the Guartiians. Tho overseers of every parish must 
make, sign, and deposit a valuation list, in duplicatik, 
before the first of June in every year. The overseers miiai 
send one duplicate of the valuation to the surveyor 
I of taxes of the district at the same time that the other is 
deposited by them. The surveyor of taxes inserts in the 
duplicate sent to him his estimate of the gross value of 
tho property, if such amount differs from the amount 
inscrtinl by the overseers, and transmits the duplicate to 
tho Assessment Committee. 

The overseers having deposited the valuation list in Uw 
place where the rate books are usually kept, must give 
public notice of the fact on the following Sunday. Not 
less than fourteen nor more than seventeen days tidter tho 
notice the overseers must transmit their list to the a s ae sa » 
inent committee. Any person who feels himself aggrieved 
by an^'thing in the valuation Ust ma^, within twenty -ffvo 
days after the notice of the deposit, give to the Asseasmest 
Committee and to the overseers a written notice of hat 
objection. The committee holds meetings to hear and 
determine the objections as in the case of proceedings 
outside the Metropolis. The notice of objection must 
specify the alteration in tho Ust which the objector desiret 
to be made. Ratepayers have the right to inspect and 
take copies from the lists. 

The valuation Usts, as approved by the Asseasmeat 
Oonmittee and as altered by the session on appeal (a| 
any comes into force on the 6th April of the year following 
th on which it was made, and lasts for five' years subject 

any alterations that may be made by any supplemental 
or provisional list. 

'The rate is levied notwithstanding that there mav bs 
an appeal pending, but if the (Vrart alters the list the differ- 
eoco Is paid, repaid, or allowed, os the case may be. For 
tho pu^o^e of calculating the rateal>le value, certain 
deductions ore made from the gross value, and for tbis 
purpose the rateable profierty is divided into eleven clnnwla 
The maximum deduction varies according to tha 
from one quortor to ono-twentiefcli. 





THE POOR 
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1. A PAVPBB^S ** SBffZIiBlISMY.*’ 
been made above to the removal ot paupers to their place 
of aettlement. The law relating to ** settlement ** is and 
has been most important for those oonceraod in the ad- 
ministration of the Poor Law. Able-bodied paupers, 
with no intention of working, were in the habit of migrating 
to those parishes where they would meet with better 
treatment than at home ; so that parishes striving to carry 
out the duties imposed on them by the Statute of Elizabeth’s 
reign, were often saddled with the maintenance of paupers 
who ought rightfully to be chargeable to another parish. 
The abuses tlmt this state of affairs brought about led to 
the passing of a Statute in 1662, which provided for the 
removal of paupers either to the parish in which they were 
born, or to the one in which they had acquired a “ settle- 
ment.” The effect of this law was that it tied people to 
the soil, for it prevented poor persons from travelhng in 
search of work. Subsequent legislation has somewhat 
altered the law relating to the places of settlement of 
paupers. 

dlfabAn a pauper acquires a settlement, be has a right to 
relief under the poor laws in that particular place. Gener- 
ally the settlement it in the parisn in which the particular 
pauper was born. But a new settlement may Iw) acquired 
by residence or otherwise, 

A legitimate child under the age of sixteen has the same 
settlement that his father has ; or if hia mother be a widow 
he has her settlement. Bastards up to the age of sixteen 
derive their settlement from their mother. After attaining 
that age, ehildren Isave a settlement in tl\c place of their 
birth until they acquire anotlier. Marritnl women alw'ays 
have their husband's settlement. 

The commonest way in which a sottlemeut in any place, 
other than the place of birth, is acquired by j)auper3, is by 
continuous residence in a parish for three years; but a 
settlement may also bo acquired bv renting and occupying 
a bouse for a year, at a rent of at least £10, or by tlio pay- 
ment of rates, or by owning an estate, or by being bound 
Apprentice in a parish and residing tlicrein for at least 
forty days. 


8. REMOVAL OF PAUPERS. Where a pauper 
becomes chargeable to the rates, the Guardians have the 
power to apply to the local magist rates to have him removed 
to his place of settlement. But they have no power to 
remove him if he has resided in the district for a year 
before the warrant for his removal is issued. Time epetit 
in the army or navy, or in prison, or in a hospital or lunatic 
asylum is not counted in reckoning the year of residence. 
Moreover, the Guardians cannot have a person removed to 
his place of settlement if the fact of his bec^oming chargeable 
to the rates was due to sickness or accident, unless the 
justices who grant the warrant for removal ore satisfied 
that the disability resulting therefrom is permanent. 
A forei^er, having no place of settlement, cannot be 
removed, but if he acquires a place of settlement he may 
ba removed thpre. Persons bom in Scotland, Ireland, 
the Channel Islands, etc., are not “ foreignors,” so that 
they are liable to removal unless they have acquired rights 
to remain, by a year’s residence as above. On the hearing 
by the justices of the application for the removal of a 
pauper, the man hin^ell is often the most important 
witness as to what is his real place of settlement. He may 
be compelled to attend and give evidence. 

Appeals against an order for the removal of a pauper 
^ the place of his settlement are generally made to the 
wurt of Quarter Sessions of the oorough or county of 
the pl^e where the order is made. But if the Boards of 
Guardians interested in the question prefer it, they may 
•ubmit the dispute to the final decision of the Local 
Gtvernment Board. 


Paupers returning to the places from whence they have 
been removed and becoming chargeable to the rates, are 
liable to be dealt with os ** idle and disorderly persons.” 

4. VAORAHTS AHO DISORDERLY PAUPERS. The 
^or tow system is supposed to be auifioient for the purpose 
^ genuine want. Therefore, begging 
simitof forms of imposture are pot tolerated b^r the law. 


For the el prenirly suppresaiiig impoitiira end 

rasoality, offenden are into three main claseea t--* 

(a) Idle and disordertar ptnons. Ihsee include (1) Able* 
bodied paupers who have become chargeable to the rates 
through refusing to work. (2) Paupers returning and 
becoming chargeable to parishes from which they havs 
been ** removed.** (3) Paupers who leave casual wards 
or workhouses before they are entitled to be dladiarged 
therefrom. (4) Paupers who refuse to be discharged fim 
such places at tlio proper time. (5) Paupers who refuse to 
do their allotted tasks, or to obey the regulations ci the 
institution in which they are placed. (6) Persons who 
wilfully give false names or addresses or who otherwise 
make false statements with a view to obtaining the benefit 
of the poor law. (7) Beggars, disorderly prosUtutca, and 
unlicensed hawkers. 

Idle and disorderly persons are liable on summary 
conviction to a month*8 hard labour. Appeal against 
a conviction lies to a Court of Quarter Sessions. 

(1) Rogues and Vagabonds. These Include (1) Persons 
who commit a similar offence after having been previously 
convicted as idle and disorderly persons. (2) Persons 
w ho run away leaving their wives and children diargeable 
to the parl^. (3) Persons found wandering about 
without any home or other visible means of substotenoe, 
who cannot give a good account of themselves. (4) 
Paupers who wilfully destroy their clothes ct who iujure 
tlie property of the guardians. (6) Persons who expose 
wounds or other deformitieii, or wno make false statements 
of fact with a view to obtaining alms. (&) Persons who 
violently make resistance w’hen they are arrested as Idle 
and disorderly persons. 

Various oUier persona, as persons who bet or game in 
public places, persons who expose indecent pictureiL 
j'crsons who live on the immoral earnings of others, and 
suspected persons found under certain suspicious dream- 
stances, are also classed as rogues and vagabonds. 

'Jhe maximum punishment for a rogue and voMbood 
on summary conviction is three monUis* bard labour. 
Appeals h> to a Court of Quarter Sessions. 

(c) Incorrigible rogues. These Indude (1) Bbgnes and 
vagabonds, and idle and disorderly persons, who escape 
from confinement before the ex))iration of the term of 
their Imprisonment. (2) Persona who are convicted again 
of a elmilar offeqce after a previous conviction sa a rogue 
and vagabond. 

The treatment awarded to incorrigible rogues b that on 
conviction by a magistrate ‘^hey are committed to the 
next Court of Quarter Sesnious, and are meantime kept 
ut hard labour. The said Court of Quarter Sessions may 
order that Uie offender be Imprisoned for a further period 
of not more than one year, and in addition the Inoocrigtble 
rogue is liable, if a male, to be whipped. 

POOR LAW AUTHORiTlBS. 

1. THE LOCAL GOVERNMENT BOARD. The 

principal authority for the administration of the poor law 
i'j t he Local Government Board. It consists of a President^ 
appointed by the Crown, certain high ofiicera of state ee 
ex officio members, and a permanent staff with a pxinoipol 
Secretary at its head. 

The Board has power to make special rules and regula* 
tions for the administration of the poor laws in the Tariove 
unions ; but copies of such rules and regulations must first 
be sent to the Guardians, Overseers, and Local Justioee, 
and bo open to the inspection of local ratepayers before 
they can bo enforced. Similarly, the Local Government 
Board has power to revoke rules and regulations already 
made. No rule, order, or regulation of the Board wiU k>e 
valid unless it bears the signatures of the President and 
Secretary, together with the seal of the Board. 

Every' year the Board must present a general remt to 
Parliament; and all new onlers, rules, and regulations 
must also be laid before Parliament as toon os possible 
after their publication. 

Workhouses cannot be built, altered, or substantially 
repaired without the consent of the Board, which consent 
Is also required for the formation or alteration of un io n g. 

The chief poor law function of the Local Government 
Board b the supervision of the acts of the Gnardiana. 
The control the Board exercises is so extremely stringent^ 
that there is haidly any step which tlie Guardians may toko 
without its approval or sanction, e.g. the QuaixUifti 
cannot hold a board meeting in an^ room othpr thAA tltoi 
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lof wit^iout the previous penals- 

nfii;i m ^e Oovermpeni Board. 

». IIOUBD OF GUARDIANS. The Guardians of the 
Pic?or iwpe elected bodies representing the electors in the 
viiylflias Unions. In urban districts tbo Guardians arc a 
•(^parate body from the Urban District Council, and con- 
tinently require a separate election. But in the case of 
ruitfi districts, the Local Govemrnont Act, 1894, provides 
that the Rural District Councils shall also bavo the duties 
and powers of Guardians of the Poor ; so that Guardians 
are not teparately elected in such districts. 

Nearly all Guardians are elected by the parochial 
ejectors ; but when the body has been elected it has the 
power to add two additional members and a chairman 
to its number, who though not elected by the Parish must 
yet be qualified in other respects to act as Guardians. No 
OniMiriian may represent more than one electoral parish on 
the board. If elect(Kl for more than one., he may choose 
udbioh he will represent. The Local Government Board 
Uid the County Council of the district in which the Union 
is situate have power to regulate the number of Guardians 
wbiob each Parish or “ ward ” (i.e. an electoral sub-division 
of a large parish) may elect. Both men and women are 
eligible as Guardians. Every elector may cast one vole 
for each vacancy, but not more than one for any single 
candidate. The voting is by ballot. 

Boards of Guardians must meet to transact business at 
least once a month ; and they must also have an annual 
meeting for the election of a chairman and vice-chairman, 
and for the appointment of committees. Their meetings 
must not take [>lace on licensed premises if other suitabio 
fMremises are available. Questions at tbo meetings arc 
decided by a majority of votes, the chairman being entitled 
to vote. He also has a casting vote if tbo voting is equal. 
The necessary quorum at a meeting of the Guardians is 
■even members or a third of the total number, whichever is 


amined h#}f-year]y by aa auditor appointed by the LQe4 U ' 
Government Board. For a week Wore the andit 
accounts must be open to the inspection of ratepayers^ 
who may attend the audit and raise objections to the - ‘ I, 
accounts. The auditor disallows any expenditure which 
has boon improperly made, the difference being surcharged 
to the Guardians or any of them. Appeals against sur* 
charging are generally made to the Local Government 
Board, but in certain coses the auditor’s order may be 
quashed by a Divisional Court. 

8. OVEESEEBS OF THE POOR. In addition to the 
Guardian.'^, poor law matters arc also looked after by 
Overseers of the Poor. These overseers are generally 
appointed, not elected. In urban districts the overseers 
arc generally appointed by the local justices, who, however, 
usually appoint the nominees of the parish vestries. The 
Local Government Board may, however, make an order 
conferring on Urban District Councils the power of appoint- 
ing overseers. In rural districts the overseers arc generally 
1 appointed by the Parish Councils. Both men nud w omen ^ 

! may be appointed overseers; they must, howov^vw WT* 
liouscholdors. Usually three or fou** overseers are ap- 
pointed, but in certain cases tbo number may be increased. 

In the Metropolitan boroughs, the Borough Councils are 
the Overseers of the Poor. 

Certain persons are disqualified from appointment. 

They include undischarged bankrupts, persona convicted 
of fraud, felony, or perjury, and those engaged in supplying 
goods to workhouses, etc. MasterB of Workhouses and 
i llclieving Ofiicers may only bo appointed with the consent 
, of the Local Government Board. A person appointed as 
I overseer is generally bound to serve, but certain persons 
j are exempt from service. Tltey include members of Parlia- 
j meat, judicial and magisterial officers, clerks in Holy 
j Orders, pracfi.sing barristers, solicitors, doctors, surgeons, 

I dentists and apothecaries, civil servants, soldiers, sailors. 


the least. The transactions and resolutions of tbo 
Qiiardians at their meetings arc recordt^d in their minvic*. 
The meetings themselves may bo hold in private, should 
the Guavdians deem it advisable. 

The Overseers of the Poor are charged with tlie 
dutw of collecting the Poor Rate, but on the Guardians 
is imposed the duty of adinini.^tcring it for the rcliel 
of the poor. It is the duty of the (Guardians to see that 
the inmates of workhouses and other similar institutions 
are properly fed and clothed. Tluy nmst also see that 
the inmates obey the rules of the in'stitutions in which 
they are sheltered, and that they perform tlcir allotted 
tasks. 

It is the duty of the Guardians to appoint ofilciala, as 
masters and matrons of worldiouses,* medical ofticers, 
porters, nurses, and relieving olhccrs for tlse purj )080 of 
properly administering relief to the poor. But all such 
appointments must be confirmed by tbe Local Government 
Board. These officials cannot be dismissed by the 
Guardians, but only by the Local Government Board; 
the Guardians may. however, suspend thorn. Indeed, the 
sanction of the I^ocal Government Board Is needed for 
^ery important act of the Guardians. 

Though the imposition and collection of the Poor Rate 
Is primarily the work of the Overseers of the I’oor, yet 
the Guardians have some voice in the matter, for the valua- 
tion list prepared by the Overseers is revised by the 
Afs^ment Committee of the Guardians, which committee 
hiM power to bear objections to tbe assessment. Appeals 
against tbe decisions of the Assessment Committee arc 
heard by a Court of Quarter Sessions. The Assessment 
Opmmittees of the Boards of Guardians are appointed at 
IIm annual meeting, and must consist of at least six and 
ttot more than twelve members of the Board. A quorum 
aeborally consists of three members, but the Board may 
lx a different number. 

Guardians also have duties connected with the enforce- 
ment of tbe Vaccination Acts, the appointment of Registrars 
pf Births and Deaths, and certain «(|ncational and other 
4ptiee not immediately connected with tho Poor Law. 
The Amuut of Boards of Guardians have to bo me- 


et c*. 

Tho principal duty of the overseers is the levying of tho 
poor rate for tho parish they represent. Tho rates they 
make must receive the formal assoiit of tho local justices, 
which assent the justices are bound to give. The overseers 
must see to the collection of the rate, and they are re- 
sponsible to the Guardians for its collection. If a person 
refuses to pay his rates after receiving a demand note, the 
overseers may take proceedings before the local magistrates 
to enforce it. Overseers also have many other duties and 
powers which are not directly connected with poor law 
matters. 

Generally all the overseers are jointly liable for their 
contracts, but if an overseer hoirows money for tho purposes 
of tbo parish, he alone is liable, as overseers have no power 
to contract loans in tho discharge of their duties. An 
overseer is not generally liable for tho criminal acts of his 
co-overseers, unless he has been guilty of gross negligence 
contributing to the commisaion of the crime. • 

Tho overseers of the poor cannot give refief to paupers 
except in cases of urgent necessity, for tho giving of relief 
is the duty of the Guardians. 

4. JUSTICES OF THE PEACE. Ixxjal Justices have 
not very many powers in respect of giving relief to paupers. 
Their principal functions arc judicial, ^nseouentl^ their 
poor law duties are chiefly confined to dealing with re- 
fractory paupers and other idle and disorderly arsons. 
Any two local justices have, however, the power of directing 
that relief should be given to impotent paupers without 
requiring them to enter tbo workhouse. The justices have 
also tbe power to inspect workhouses. Applications for 
the removal of paupers to their places of settlement ara 
heard by tho ju.'Jlices. m 

As has a! 2 *ead^ been seen, the parents, grandparents* 
and children of impotent paupers are bound to maintain 
them. The local justices have the power to assess the 
amount which such persons must contribute. Such persons 
are, however, only bound to support their legitimate blood 
relations. They cannot, therefore, be called on to support 
their relations by marriage, or iUemtimate relatiooi. II 
a woman commits adultery and hd nusband does not eon* 





done It, He eeanot be made liable for her mamtoaaiioe. 
0oiitiQuiag to live with her wooM geuerally amount to 
600(1 onation. OtWi^se a man is liable for the support 
of his wife, and if he runs away, leaving her or his chilarcn 
chargeable to the parish, ho may be dealt with by the 
lustices as a rogue and a vagabond. 

6. DISTRESS COMMITTEES. The Unemployed Work- 
men Act, 1905, provided for the establishment of distress 
Oommittoos in and out of London : — 

(a) In T^onflo^ t liy order of the I.ocal Government 
Board distress committees are formed in every Ifetrofioli tan I 
Borough, consisting partly of members of the Borough 
Council and partly of members of the boards of (piardians 
and of persona experienced In the relief of dLstresis. There 
ia alao a central body for the wiiole of the aflmioiatrative 
county of London, consisting portly of members of, and 
select^ by. tlie distress committees and of members of, 
and selected by. the fjoudon County Council, and partly j 
of peraona co-opted to be additioual members of the bo<iy, 
ond partly, if the order so provides, of persona nominated 
by the Local Government Board, but tlie number of person.s | 
'* c^l^opted and nominated must not exceed oiie fourth 
oftue total number of the body and one member at least j 
of each committee %u3t be a woman. I 

C&) Outside London. By order of the Lo(!.al Oov/'rn- j 
meat Board (or every municipal boroumi an.l urban 
dLsirict with a population of over r>0.000 (and for such j 
municipal boronghs and urban districts with poinilatioa-s i 
between 10.000 and 50.000 a.s obtjxin the con.'^ent of I bo 
Board) distress committees are fornicd, partly cou^i;:»ng j 
of members of tlic council, and partly of co-opted and 
additional membears. 

DUTIES OF DISTRESS COMMITTEES. It is the duty 
of the various distress committees to make thcmsvlvcs 
acquainted with the conditions of lal) 0 ’ir within their j 
area, and when so required by the central body, to receive, i 
inquire into and discriminate between any applications 
made to them by unemployed persons. If the committee I 
bo satisfied that an applicant is hone.stly desirous of | 
obtaining work and consider that the case is more .suitable • 
for treatment umlor tJio Act than under the Poor Law. ! 
they may endeavour to obtain work for the applicant m* ; 
they may refer tlio case to the central body. But the ! 
distre.ss committee has no power to provide the wo.*k 
themselves or contribute towards its provi.-ion. 

EXPENSES OF DISTRESS COMMITTEES. The oxponr.c.s ; 
of the central bexiy and such of the expenses of dislre.-^ j 
committees as have» been incurred with the consent of the j 
central body, are defrayed out of a central fund, which i.H ’ 

3 lied by ypluntary contributions and by contributions I 
J on demand of the central bod)’ by tho councils out ! 
of the borough and county fund.s. j 

REGULATIONS OP THE LOCAL GOVEEh'MENT 
BOARD. The Act gives the Board power to mak(^ regula- 
tions providing infer alia for the establishment of farm 
colonics, for detcwminirig tho conditions under which 
a central body ma)' aid emigration or romoval, for tho 
duo performaneo of their duties by the distress committees, 
for the audit of accounts a’ld for tho holdin." of local 
Inquiries. 

MODES OF RELIEF, 

1. THE WORKHOUSE. Tho establishment and chief 
eontrol of workhouses are in tho hands of the Local Govern- 
ment Board ; but locally they are supervised by tho 
Guardians. It is tho duty of tho Guardians to see that 
tho workhouses are supplied with furniture and other 
necessaries. The visiting committee of tho Guardians 
must visit and inspect their workhouse at loast once a 
week, and make entries from time to time in the visitors’ 
book. All guardians and local justices may visit the 
workhouse at reasonable times; but ratepay rs cannot 
claim a similar right without the permission of the 
Guardians. The person in the actual immediate charge 
of the workhouse is the master, and the matron is usually 
hii wife. Tho master and matron aro appointed in tho 
mstanoe by the Guardians, but tlie appointment must 
^ oonfirmod by the Lnnai Government "Board. In cases 
^ y gent n^essity, the master may admit a p.auper on his 
*MpotkiibUlt^ I but except In such cases, he may only 


admit Giem on the order of the Guardians, the relieviog 
officer, an overseer, or the Justices. 

Paupers must be odmitted at any time during tho day 
or night, and also on Sundays. On admission, adult 
male paupers are searched by the master and females 
and ohildren by tho matron. Tliey are supplied with 
workhouse garments, their own clothes being taken away. 
They ore also deprived of any intoxicating liquors, obscene 
literature, cards, dice, matches, or fo<^ found on them. 
The pauper’s property is returned to him when ho leaves. 

If ho has money he may be compelled to maintain himself. 
Paupers are liable to be washed on admission, but the 
Guardians cannot compel them to submit to having ibcir 
hair cut, unless it is ncoesaary for sanitary reasons. On 
admission, paupers are examincid by the medical officer. 

If they are found to be diseased they are placed apart in 
special wards ; but if free from disease tliey are place<i la 
the class in the workhouse to which they belong, and they 
have to perform tho duties ordained for that cla8.s. 

2. CLASSIFICATION OF PAUPERS. Healthy pauficri 
ore divided into seven main classes, but sub-divisions of 
these classes may be mode. The classes are : — 

(1) Infirm adult males. (2) Able-bodied mal^ over 
fifteen yeare of age. (3) Boys between the ag^ of seven 
and fifteen. (4) Infirm adult women. (6) Able-bodied 
females over fifteen, (fi) Girls between seven and fifteen. 
(7) Children under seven. 

Each class is kept in separate wards, with the exception 
that infirm married couples need not be separated from 
, each other, they may be given accommodation separate from 
I the other paupers. The Guardians may permit various 
I members of a family in a workhouse to see each c^her. 
Paupers must go to bed and rise at the times appointed 
for their class, th .y must have their meals in the proscribed 
manner, and must conform generally to the rules and 
regulations of the house or ward in which they are placed. 

Tlie health of the members of the various classes is 
looked after by tho medical officer, who may change the 
diet of a paupc-r if he thinks it necessary on medical grounds, 
but such ohan 2 ;o must be report^A to the Guai^ans at 
(heir next meeting. Paupers cannot l>e compelled to 
attend any service of a religion other than their own. 

Paupers may quit tho workhouse on giving reasonable 
notice of their intention to do so. They must, however, 
t:;ke their farnilios with them, unless tho Guardians consent 
to their being left behind. But the Guardians may prevent 
orphnii children under sixteen leaving if they think it 
diiiiraljle. 

3. CASUAL WARDS. Proviaion is made by the Poor 
L-'.ws not only for the parochial p(x>r, but also for destitute 
trarap'» who apply for shelter at night. Special wards are 
generally provided for such persons, so as to keep them 
apart from the ordinary inmates of a workhouse, in cases 
of urgent necessity, the master may admit casuals to the 
ward without an order, but except in such coses they must 
always have an order. Tho proper person to give an order 
is the relieving officer, but an overseer may give one in sow 
urgent case. If the casual ward is fuU, the mastof* must 
refer the ap})lipant to the relievipg officer. Casuals ore 
wa.shed and cleansed on admianion. Their clothes ore 
taken from them, but returned in the morning, spet^ 
attire being providixl for their use during the ni^t. Any 
money found on a casual is liable to be taken away and 
devoted to the common fund of the Uniop. 

Casuals gt'norally ore not entitled to be diachat^ed before 
9 a.m. on the second dav after their admis^pn, and even 
then they are only entitled to be dneharg^^ if they baVo 
performed their allotted tasks. They may, however, bo 
dis<!harg(.=!d at 5.30 a.m. in summer and at 6.30 a.m, 
in winter. 1’asks are provided tor tho casuals to per* 
form, and if they do not perform them, or if they 
otherwise disobey the regulations of the ward, they oiw 
liable to be dviilt with .as idle and disorderly pi^rsons, 

4. OUT-DOOR RELIEF. The liOoa! Government Board 
evidently leans stronglv against the giving of ont-djQCKr 
relief and towards (ho iinpo>i!ioa of the workhouse 

For though it is cheaper to ^ive s family 0nt*46^ 
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tlktii to toppori it in the worichoofio, yet there are ^ many 
toat woim aooept such relief who would not go into the 
workhouse, that the giving of out-door relief becomes 
,dearer in the lon^ run. There are eight principal cases in 
which the Guardians may give out-door relief instead of 
imposinff the workhouse test : — 

fl; In cases of sudden and urgent necessity. f2) In 
cases of accident, or bodily or mental infirmity, (3) For 
funeral expenses. (4) To widow’s in the first six months 
of their widowhOTO. fP) To widows with legitimate 
children dependent on them. (0) To the wives and 
children of persons in prison, or abroad, or in an aayluni. 
(7) To the wives anu children oi soldiers, sailors, and 
marines on sendee. (8) To the wives and children 
residing within the Union of men residing elsewhere. 
Out-door relief Should be given to able-bodied men only 
under very exceptional oircumstancos. 

5. LABOUR TESTS. When there is no room in the 
workhouse, and also in those oases where the Guardians 
think it undesirable to impose the workhouse test or to 
give ordinary out-door relief to able-bodied parsers, they 
may provide a labour test, so that on completing a pre- 
Borib^ task the pauper may receive some out-door relief. 
The test is generally stone breaking or oakum picking, 
but other tasks may be imposed instead. 

Q. MEDICAL RELIEF. Sick wards and infirmaries 
ore attached to most workhouses, and medical attendance 
may be obtained in these in the same way as ordinary 
shelter in the workhouse. But paupers permanently sick 
or disabled, residing within a Union and receiving poor law 
relief, are generally given a ticket by the Guardians which 
will enable them to obtain medical assistance, attendance, 
and medicines from the medical officer. 

7. PAUPER LUNATICS. When the medical officer of 
a IJnion learns that a pauper resident in the district it 
a lunatic, ho mast give notice of the fact to the relieving 
officer within three days. If there is no relieving officer, 
the notice must be given to an overseer. Within three 
days of receiving the notice the relieving officer or overseer 
must give notice to a magistrate of the district. Tbo 
magistrate may order the temporary removal of the lunatic 
to the workhouse. Dangerous lunatics must not be kept 
in a workhouse for more than fourteen days. They should 
be sent to an asylum. Lunatics in an asylum who are not 
dangerous may be removed to and detain^ at a workhouse 
with the consent of the Local Government Board. 

8. APPRENTICESHIP OF PAUPER CHILDREN. The 
Guardians have certain powers of apprenticing pauper 
ohildreu in workhouses. They must not apprentice any 
child for more than eight years, nor any child under the 
age of nine, nor any child who cannot read and write. 
No child under fourteen may be bound as an apprentice 
without his own consent, and no child under sixteen may 
be bound against the consent of his father. The consent 
of the mother it required in the ease of an illegitimate child 
under sixteen. The Gnardians should exercise great core 
in the children's interest when they are binding them to 
#erve as apprentices. They should not bind them to infants 
or marriM women, or Journeymen, or chimney-sweeps. 
They should also k^ a register of their apprentices, and 
see that thev are visited at least once a year. 

9. MAINTENANCE OF RELATIVES. The Statute of 
Elizabeth provided that the parents, grand-parents and 
children and grand-children of the poor and impotent 
should, if able to do so, be compelled to support them. 

other Acta a husband is compelled to support his wife. 
The gnardians also have power to make an order against 
A putative father to contribute towards the maintenance 
of his ofbpring, though primarily it is the duty of the 
mother of an illegitimate child to support it. The liability 
to support pauper relatives does not extend to brothers, 
sbters, uncles, aunts, or other collateral relations. 

PUBUC HEALTH. 

BSAITB LSaiSiATIOH. It is little more than hall 
A oentury sinoe the legislature began to take a serious 
Igtefwt ip tl^ kealt^ of tl^o oomznunitj as a whole. Friar 


to 1845 the law of the ooontrw on this subjoet was 
a very anomalous condition. Differeiit places would from I: 
time to time apply to Parliament far mprovement Acts 
to regulate their water supply, drainage, etc. The powers 
conferred by these Acts vari^ aoooi^ng to the require* . 
menta of the various localities concerned. The inoon* . 
sistenoy and inconvenience of this state of affairs brought 
about the passing of various ** clauses *’ Acts. 

These Acts contained clauses which the various localities 
might incorporate, either wholly or in port, in their Private 
Local Acts. Amongst these Acts may be mentioned the 
Markets and Fairs Clauses Act, the Gasworks Olausoa Act, 
the Gommisaiouers Clauses Act, the Waterworks Clauses 
Act, the Towns Improvement Clauses Act, and the 
Cemeteries Clauses Act — all passed in 1847. In the 
following year was passed the Public Health Act, 1848, 
and although it has been repealed by the Public Health 
Act, 1876, it is historically important as being the basis 
of the present law on the subject. 

The year 1875 ia by far the most important year in the 
history of Public Health. ^ The Public Health AotfiABTd, 
is a vast and comprehensive piece ^of legislation, setting 
forth in code form the bulk of the law on the subject. In 
sundry respects, dealing chiefly with administration, it 
has suffered amendment by subsequent Acts ; but generally 
speaking it contains the law of Public Health as we fina 
it to-day. It does not apply, however, except in a few 
minor details, to the Metropolis. 

Until recently the sanitary affairs of London were 
ovemod by various “ Metropolis Management Acts ** ; 
ut in 1891 a codifying Act, known as the Public Health 
(London) Act, 1801, was passed. It does not, however, 
entirely supersede the Metropolis Management Acts. 
The powers conferred by this Act are very similar to those 
conferred by the Public Health Act, 1875, and the Acts ' 
amending it. It has been itself amended by the Public 
Health (London) Acts, 1893 and 1896. It deals with 
Nuisances, Offen«ive Trades, Smoke, Refuse Removal, 
Closets, Infectious and Epidemic Diseases, Hospitals, 
Mortuaries, etc. 

SANITARY AVTHORITIBS. 

Under the Public Health Act, 1875, all England, except 
the Metropolis, was divided into districts of two kincu, 
called respectively Urban Sanitary Districts and Rural 
Sanitary Districts, or more shortly. Urban Districts and 
Rural Districts. These districts are subject, respectively, 
to the jurisdiction of the Urban and Rural Sanitary 
Authorities. The Urban Sanitary Authorities are now 
(under the Local Government Act, 1804) divided into 
Urban District Councils and Borough Councils. 

1. URBAN DISTRICT COUNCILS consist of a chairman 
and councillors. The CKAiBXijr of a district oounofll 
(whether Urban or Rural) is, unless a woman or pe|sonaUy 
disqualified, by virtue of his office a justice of the peace 
for the county in which the district is situate. A woman, 
though not eligible as justice of the peace, may be elected 
either as councillor or chairman. Amongst tho^personally 
disqualified from becoming justices of the peace are undis- 
charged bankrupts, sheriffs, and practising solioitors* 
CoxjNciLLOBS to be elected must themselves be parochial 
electors, or have resided in the district for twelve monUis 
previously. They are elected by the parochial electors 
for a term of thi^ years, but, unless the County Council 
otherwise orders, one-third of their number must go oat 
of office every year, their places being taken by newly 
elected councillors. 

£. BOROUGH COUNCILS. In borougbs the control of 
sanitary affairs is vested in the Borough Counoils by virtna 
of Section 0 of the Public Health Act, 1875. The Urban 
Authority in the Boroughs being the Mayor, Aldermen and 
Burgesses acting by the Oounou. The Local Government 
Act, 1894, did not alter this in any way. 

3. RURAL DISTRICT COUNCILS. The Rural Sanitan 
Authorities, now (since the Local Government Act, 1894) 
called Rural District Oouncila, consist of a ohairmaa and 
oonpoinon, t)ie coqnpiUprs being elected by the psriilXf 
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or otber oreM for iht eleoiaoii of Guardians in the district. 
These Bural District CbunoiUorB also act as Guardians of 
the Poor in their respeotire parishes. No person is qualified 
for election unless he is a parochial elector of some parish 
within the Union, or hes during the whole of the year 
preceding his election resided within the Union. No person 
IS dUquaUficd from election by sox or marriage. The term 
of oflice is three years, but, as in the case of Urban District 
Oouncillors, ono-third of their number must retire annually. 

POWERS OF LOCAL AUTHORITIES, 

1. B YE*L A WS. Local authorit ies have, under the Public 
Health Acts, the power to make bye-laws for a vast number 
of different purposes. Under the principal Act they have 
power to make bye-laws regulating the cleansing of pave- 
ments, the removal of refuse, the well-ordering of common 
lodging houses, the conduct of olTonsive trades, the manage- 
ment of mortuaries and the construction of new streets 
and buildings. They also have power to make bye-laws 
for the proper management of pleasure grounds, markets, 
slau Atg r-houses, etc. Urban authorities can also make 
bye-laws in respect ^f the stands for hackney carriages 
and the rates of hire. But it must be clearly understood 
that no local authority has any power to make a bye-law 
which is repugnant to the law of the land or to the provisions 
of the Act under which it is made. The local authorities 
may attach to th(^e bye-laws such prmalties as they may 
think reasonable ; but these penalties must not exceed £A 
for each offence, or, in the case of a continuing offence, 
forty shillings for each day after written notice of the 
fiffenco from the local authority. 

The Byo-Iaws made under the Public Health Acta do 
not take effect until they have been submitted to and 
confirmed by the Local Government Board, which has 
power to allow or disallow them as it thinks fit. It will 
not confirm any bye-law unless notice of the intention to 
apply for confirmation has been given in a local newspaper 
at least one month before the making of the application, 
and unless a copy of the proposed bye-laws has been open 
for inspection by the ratepayers of the district during office 
hours for a whole month ^fore the application. If any 
ratepayer, after having perused the [proposed bye-laws, 
objects to them, be should apply to the Local Government 
Board with a view to prevent their confirmation. It is 
the duty of the Local Government Board to consider both 
the legality of and the poUcy underlying the proposed 
byo-law’s; but it must not be supposed that the Local 
Government Board's confirmation can make valid any 
bye-law which is repugnant to the law of the land. 

All bye-laws made by a local authority under the Publio 
Health Acts must be printed and hung up in the office of 
such authority and be open to the inspection of ratepayers 
at all reasonable hours. In all legal proceedings the more 
production of a copy of the byedaws made by urban or 
rural distriot councils and signed and certified by the clerk 
of the council is, until the contrary is proved, sufficient 
evidence of the due making, confirmation, and existence 
of the bye-laws. 

2, PROTECTION OF LOCAL AUTHORITIES. It would 
be manifestly unjust that any person, who acting in a {K>na 
fide manner endeavours to carry out his duties under the 
Publio Health Acts, should bo personally responsible for 
his aotioiM in such a way that legal proceedings may be 
taken against him for any illogaliW he may have committed. 
Accordingly, it is provided in Section 266 of the Public 
Health Act, 1876, that no member or officer of a local 

or person acting under the direction of such 
authority, is under any personal liability for anything 

™ purpose of executing the 

Act, ims, of course, does not moan that a local authority 
can avoid the consequences of the wrongful acta of itself 
or its servants, acting within the scope of their authority, 
it memy means that the local authority is responsible 

a whole and not individually. It should be su^ fn its 
corporate name. The exemption from individual responsi- 
muty oven extends to contractors who have bona fide 
•ontracted with the local authority to carry out some work 


under itf direetioii. But a member, offioer, or servant of 
a local authority is not exempted urom personal liabUity 
if he acta entirely beyond the scope of his authority. 

Moreover, it is laid down in the Public Authoritiw Pro- 
tection Act, 1893, that no legal proceedings can be brought 
against any person for any act done in pursuance of any 
£it of Parliament or any publio duty or authority, in 
respeot of any alleged neglect or default in the execution 
of any such Act, duty, or authority, unless the proceedings 
are commenced within six months after the wrongful act 
or omission complained of. 

Further, where the proceeding is an action for damages, 
the defendant is allowed to tender amends before the 
commencement of the action, and if in the opinion of the 
Oourt the plaintiff has not given the defendant a sufficient 
opportunity for tendering amends before the commence- 
ment of the action, the Court may award to the defendant 
costs to be taxed as between solicitor and client. 

8. POWERS OP BATINO. The powers given by the 
Publio Health Acts for the purpose of defraying the ex- 
penses of local authorities in carrying out their duties 
under the Acts are not the same for Urban and Bural 
Districts. 

(o) In the case of Ubban Authoeitibs, all expensM not 
otherwise provided for are defrayed out of the district 
fund and general district rate, except in the case of boroagh 
councils where, if before 1876 they were payable out of 
the borough fund or borough rate, they must continue to 
bo paid out of the same fund or rate. Before the general 
district rate can be made, a week’s notice of the inten- 
tion to make it must be publicly given, and a state- 
ment of the proposed rate roust bo open to the inspection 
of ratepavers. 

General district rates are levied on the occupiers of all 
kinds of property assessable to the Poor Rate; but Urn 
urban authority may at its option levy a reduced rate 
on the owner instead of the occupier whore the rateable^ 
value of the premises is under £10, or where the premisen 
are let to weekly or monthly tenants or in apartment*- 
Certain kinds of property, too, are to be assess^ at only 
one quarter of their net annual value ; these includo 
allotments, tithes, tithe rent charges, arable, meadow, 
pasture or woodlands, market gardens ''rid land covered 
with water, towing paths and railways. 

(&) In the case of Bubal Authobities, the expense* 
incurred are divided into general expenses and s^ial 
expenses. The former being the expenses of the establish- 
ment and officers of the rural authority, the expense* in 
relation to disinfection and, generally, all expense* in- 
curred for the benefit of the district as a whole. Special 
expenses are those incurred in respect of any particular 
contributory place within the district, and include th* 
cleansing of the sewers and providing and maintaining tba 
water supply of such phioes. General expense* are payable 
out of a common fund to be raised out of the Poor Rato 
of the parishes in the district according to the rateable 
value of each contributory place ; but Special expenses are 
a separate charge on each contributory place. Where, 
however, the expenses are incurred for the common benefit 
of any two or more oontributory placea, the local authority 
may apportion the expenses between them. 

(c) Again, where the expenses have been incnired ia 
respect of some private improvement, local authoritua, 
whether urban or rural, have power to levy a privat* 
improvement rate. If a person fails to pay any rats, 
levied under the Publio Health Acts, for a space of fonrtasn 
days after it has been lawfully demanded in writing, an 
order for its payment may be obtained from a court of 
summary juri^otion, and in default of complianos with 
such order, a distress warrant may bo issued. 

RBAiOVAL OF NUISANCES, 

1. WHAT IS A NUISANCE P Nuisances generally aro 
either publio or private. Vice-Chancellor Kindersley, ia 
the leading case of Soltau r. d« Held (21 L.J. Ch. 163), 
declared that “ to constitute a public nuisance the thing 
must be such as in its natur* or in its oonsequenos* kr 
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r A or a to all peraoiw wbo 

; : W Sj^eoro at its operation.** 

A fvWQ NuiSAiroB is de^t with by indiotment cur 
llllaariiuiitto and punished by fine and imprisonment; 
' ImI if on individual con show that ho has suffered some 
. ' iQMaoisl damage in consequence ol the nuisance, he can 
; l^g an action for damages. 

A PiavATffi NtJiSAlios is one which dees not affect the 
, ■ public generally, but only some particular individual or 

i individuals. These nuisances are not subject to the 
criminal law. Civil actions may bo brought to restrain 
. them or to obtain compensation for any substantial 
damage they may have caused. 

The Public licalth Acts have declared a number ^ of 
things to bo nuisances, and have provided for their being 
dealt with summarily. Amongst these statutory nuisances 
are fireplaces whioh do not as far as practicable consume 
the smoke arising therefrom, and factory chimneys which 
emit volumes of black smoke. Again, such things as 
pool^ ditches, privies, urinals, cesspools, ^^s, and 
ashpits must not be allowed to got into a condition which 
is offensive or injurious to health, for if they do they will 
be treated os nuisances. 

2. KBEPINQ SWINE. Section 47 of the Public Health 
Act, 1875, makes it an offence to keep swine or pigstyea 
in any dwelling-house, or so as to be a nuisance to any 
person, in any urban district. There is a similar provision 
with heavier penalties in the Public Health (London) Act, 
1891. 

8. OFFENSIVE TRADES. The Act of 1876 declares 
certain trades to be offensive and forbids their being 
established in any urban district without the written 
consent of the urban authority. The trades specified are 
those of blood, bone, soap, or tripe boilers, feilmongers 
and tallow meltcrs. The penalties imposed are very 
heavy. 

4. REFUSE REMOVAL. Local authorities have power 
to undert^e or contract for the removal of house refuse 
from private premises; and where they have exercised 
this power it is an offence for any one else to remove, or 
to obstruct authorised persons from removing, such refuse. 
But there is a provision exempting occupiers of houses 
from liability in respect of such refuse as is produced on 
their own premises and intended to bo removed for sale 
or for the occupier’s own use if it is meantime kept so as 
not to be a nuisance. If the local authority, after having 
undertaken or contracted for the removal of the refuse, 
unreasonably neglects to have it removed within seven 
days of being requested in writing to do so by the occupier 
of the premises, it renders itself liable to penalties. 

5. STREET MUSIC. This objectionable practice may 
frequently be treated os a public nuisance and punishable 
as such ; but there are other remedies, thus • 

(a) In London* By the Metropolitan Police Act, 1839, 
every person, except the guards and postmen belonging 
to the Post Office m the performance of their duty, who 
blows a horn or uses any other noisy instrument in any 
thoroughfare or public place is liable to a penalty not 
exceeding forty ahUlings. Again, by the Metropolitan 
PoUoe Act, 18^ any householder may require any street 
nrasician or street singer to depart from the neighbourhood 
of his house on account of the illness, or on account of the 
iatarruption of the ordinary occupations or pursuits of any 
. inmate of the house, or tor other reasonable or sufficient 
^aiise. Penalty for refusing to go away when so requested, 
a fiboa not exceeding forty shilliogs, or imprisionment for 
not more than three days. 

(A) Ontside London. The above Acts do not apply 
entnde the Metropolis, but in most populous districts 
tibio playing of steeet music and other nuisances are 
''snfikoently reflated by bye-lawt issued by the various 
iooa! anthorities under the powers conferred on them by 
the l«ooai Government and other Acts. 

DiSBASB PRBVBNTWN. 
fho higiitatnre hao passed inimmsrable statutes with 
* visv to toe pmeatioii ol dkoase. It is impossibls in 


^ s]^ at tiepp soinmaAd to deol wito istoe to^ 
few of 'toenu ' ’ ^ ^ 

h VAdOlRAflOM, The law on this subieot Is to hA 
found in the VaooinatiQn Act of 1867 and its amondhto 
Acts, in the Vaccination Act, 1898, and in the Looil 
Government Board’s Vaccination Order, 189^ and in the 
Vaccination Act, 1907. 

It is the duty of Guardians to appoint public vaccinators* 
who must be properly qualified me^oal men. Parents 
are remiired under a penalty of twenty shillings to have 
their ohildren vaooinated before they are six months old, 
either by the Public Vaccinator or by some medical 
praotioner. If, however, the parent within four months 
from the birth of the child makes a statutory declaration 
that ho conscientiously believes that vaccination would 
be prejudicial to the health of the child, he will be exempt 
from the penalty. But ho must deliver the declaration 
to the vaccinating officer within seven days after making 
it. 

Though the cost of public vaccinations is paid from the 
Poor Hate, yet it is expressly provided that the aooeptanoe 
of it does not amount to Parochial Relief or subj^ the 
parent to any disability or disqualifijation. 

2. EPIDEMIC, ENDEMIC, AND INFECTIOUS 
DISEASES. Under the Epidemic and other Diseases 
Prevention Act, 1883, whenever any part of England 
appears to be threatened with or affectra by any formidable 
epidemic, endemic, or infectious disease, the Local Govern- 
ment Board may make regulations for the speedy interment 
of the dead, for house to house visitation, tor the provision 
of medical aid and hospital acoommodaiion, for the pro- 
motion of cleansing, ventilation, and disinfection, and for 
guarding against the spread of disease. 

The Infections Disease (Prevention) Act, 1890, whioh 
applies to London and to such Urban or Rural Sanitary 
Districts as adopt it, deeds with the inspection of dairies 
and the prohibition of the sale of milk in certain oases. 
It also deals with the cleansing and disinfecting of premises, 
bedding, etc., and r^ulatcs the disposal of the bodies of 
persons who have diM from infectious diseases. It is an 
offence under this Act to knowingly oast infected refuse 
into any ash bin or receptacle for refuse. 

8. NOTinCAXlON OF DISEASE. Under the In- 
fectious Disease (Notification) Acts, 1889 and 1899, whore 
a person in any house, other than a hospital, is suffering 
from small pox, cholera, diphtheria, membranous croup, 
erysipelas, scarlatina, soarfet fever, typhus, typboi^ 
enteric, or relapsing, continued or puerperoj fever, or from 
such other infectious disease as the local authority may, 
with the consent of the Local Government Board, direct, 
the head of the house and the medical practitioner in 
attendance must notify the fact to the medical officer of 
health for the district. 

4. SEWAGE AND DRAINAGE. Generally speaking, the 
difference between a sewer and a drain is that tl^ latter 
is one which receives the drainage of a single house* 
whilst the former receives that of two or more houses. 

By the Public Health Act, 1875, all sewers within 
the district of a local authority are vested in that authority, 
unless they are sewers made by any person or company 
for profit, or under the authority of a private Act of 
Parharaent, or of the Commissioners of Sewers. 

6. SANITARY POWERS. Local authoritiea are given 
the following powers : — 

(1) They may purchase, make, and maintain eewen 
neocBsary for the purpose of effectually draining itoAt 
districte. 

(2) They may carry any sewer through, across, or under 
any street, or nnder any collar or vault situated and« tlis 
pavement or carriage-way of any street. 

(8) TbOT may even carry tluar sewers Into, ihrongh, er 
under any huicls whatever within their district, after givioi 
reasonable notice in writln* to tbs owner or oocuptor. 

(4) They may alter and Improve sewers In any way 
that may bo found deeirabls, and should the local anihor- 
iiies deem it necessary, they can disoontlnoe the uss of 
a sewer, if they proYide an aqually effective one tat any 
person who may have been deprived of Its use. 

The Public Health Acta give local autoocittoi poirtre 
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,: MMrt m leomui to oraito no nnuatioe in the ezeroiie of 
thaio powen. Ther ore not allowed to pollute with th«r 
■ooage any natural streaiDf watorcourse, canal, pond, or 
lake { and they must k'sep their sewers properly cleansed 
and Tontilate^ 

The owners and occupiers of premises within the district 
erf a local authority are entitled to empty their drains into 
the sewers of that authority ; but before doing so they must 
give notice of their intention, and they must also have tlie 
oonnections made under the direction and control of the 
local authority. Where any house is without a drain 
sufficient for its effectual drainage, the local authority 
must, by written notice, require the owner or occupier 
of the house, within a reasonable time, to make a covered 
drain emptying into the local authority’s sewers or ows- 
pools, under the direction of the author!^. It is an offence 
to build a house without proper and eneotual drainage in 
any urban district. 


SALB OP FOOD, DRUGS, POISONS, AND COAL. 

1. USSOUND FOOQ. Under Section 110 of the Public 
Health Act, 1875, as amended by Section 28 of the adoptive 
Public Health Acts Amendment Act, 1890, Medical 
Officers of Health and Inspectors of Nuisances have power 
to inspect any articles intended for human food sold cr 
expos^ for sale within their districts; and if such food 
appears to be diseased, unsound, unwholesome, or unfit 
for human food, they may seize it and take it before 
a mamstrate, who, if satisfied as to the justness of the 
complaint, may order the destruotiou of the unsound food 
and inflict a penalty of £20 or, in his discretion, he may 
send the offender to prison for three months. It is also 
an offence to hinder tne inspectors in the exercise of their 
duty. 


2. ADULTERATION 07 FOOD AND DRUGS. Under 
the Sale of Food and Drugs Act, 1875, and its amending 
Acts (1870 and 1899) it is an offence to knowingly adulterate 
any article of food, intended for sale, with any ingr^ent 
or material that would render it injurious to health, or, 
in the case of a drug, that would affect its quality or 
jwtency. 

It is likewise on offence to sell to the prejudice of the 
purchaser any article of food or any drug which is not of 
the nature, substance, and quality of the article demanded ; 
bot in the case of spirits adulterated only with water, it is 
a good defence to prove that the spirit is not thereby 
redfnoed more than twenty-five degrees below proof in 
brandy, whis^, or mm or thirty-five degrees in the case 
of gin. Again, in the case of compound articles and 
compound drugs containing ingredients other than those 
asked for, it is a good defence to show that a label has 
been attached to the article to the effect that it is a mixture, 
provided, of oourse, that the added ingredients are not 
injnriou&^o health or intended fraudulently to increase its 
bulk, weight, or measure, or to conceal its inferior quality. 

S. ^ SALB OF MARGARINE. The sale of this substance 
Is chiefly regulated by the Margarine Act, 1887, and the 
Sale of Food and Drugs Act, 1899. Every package of 
this substance must be branded on its top, bottom, and 
■ides with the word “Margarine” in capital letters at 
le^ three-quarters of an inch square. If exposed for 
sale by retail it must bear a label with letters at least an 
inch and a half square ; and it must be delivered to the 
customer m a paper wrapper on which the word is printed 
in capital letters not less than half an inch long. Margarine 
m^nfaotories are required by law to be registered. 

4 S ALE OF HORSEFLESH. Under the Sale of Horse- 
flesh, eto., I^gulation Act, 1889, horseflesh, which term 
iBoiudM the flesh of asses and mules, must not be sold in 
any shop which does not bear a conspicuous sign with 
let^ at l^t four inches in length to the effect that such 
uw IS sold there. Again, horsraesh must not be sold for 
andw the gnise of some other kind erf food. 
^4 SALB OF POISONS. By the Arsenio Act, 1851, 
arsenio mnit enter full partioiilani <rf 
> ina aate in a book kopt for the porposo^ whion entry moat 


bb aigbiad by boHt tba pnfebaaar and tha vendor, Ho 
one may a^ arsenio to any one unknown to him, mdeis the 
■ale ia made in die preeenoe of a witnesa known to both 
partiea. Arsenio must not be sold to a minor. The Aot 
does not apply to the sale of arsenio made up as medioine 
in acGordanoe with a doctor’s prescription, nor to the 
■ale of arsenio by wholesale to retail dealm Offenoea 
against the Aot are poniahable with a penalty not ‘ 
exceeding £20. 

The Poisoned Grain Prohibition Act, 1863, imposes 
a penalty not exceeding £10 on every person who offers 
or exposes for sale or sells any gpiin, seed, or meal which 
has been so steeped or dippM in poison, or with which 
any ingredient has been so mixed as thereby to render it 
poisonous and calculated to destroy life. The Act does 
not, however, apply to the selling of any sdntion or 
infusion, or any material or ingredient for dressings 
protecting, or preparing any grain or seed for 5<ma 
use in agriculture only. 

By the Pharmacy Act, 1868, persons are fiwbidden to 
retail poisons unless they are pharmacentical chemista, 
or chemists and druggists within the meaning of the Act, 
and duly registered as sne^ or unless they are legal^ 
qualified apothecaries, veterinary surgeons, or dealers in 
patent medicines. Moreover, every compound cmitaining 
any poison, within the meaning of the Pharmacy Act, 1808, 
which is prepared or sold for the destruction of vermm 
is treated as a poison under that Aot. The Act makes it 
unlawful to sell any of the poisons to which the Act refers, 
either by wholesale or retail, unless the bottle ot box 
containing it is distinctly labelled with the name of the 
article and the word “ poison,” and the name and address 
of the -eUer. The other regnlationa respecting the sale 
of poisons in general are similar to those relating to arsenio 
(Soo above). 

6. SALE OF BREAD. By the Bread Act, 1836, and 
other Acts it is provided that, with the exception of fancy 
bread and rolls, all bread sold must be sold by wdght. 
The penalty for selling bread otherwise than by weight ia 
a sum not exceeding £2. Bread must be sold by avoirdupois 
weight under a penalty not exceeding £5 nor less than £2, 
Sellers of bread must provide iu some conspicuous part 
of their shops, on or near the coimter, a beiam tkud s^es 
with proper weights in order that nil bread there sold 
may be weighed in the presence of the purchasers under 
a penalty not exceeding £5. All carts used by bakers or 
scUoTs of bread must be provided with proper weights and 
scales under a penalty not exceeding £5. 

7. SALE OF COAL. The Weights and Measures Aot, 
1899, provides that all coal is to bo sold by weight unlesa 
sent by boat-load or railway-truck direct from the colliery 
to the purchaser. Local authorities have power under 
this Act to make bye-laws regulating the sale of oosd, and 
many of such bye-laws provide ivler alia for the carrying 
of proper scales and weights by carts delivering coaL 


PUBLIC PROTECTION. 

1. POLICE. 

The modem policeman dates from Sir Robert PeeFs 
Act, 1829, by which a Metropolitan Police force was 
created. This was followed, in 1835, by the institution ol 
a police force in boroughs, and in 1839 in counties. 

POWERS AND DUTIES OF POLICE CONSTABLES. 

1. TAKING INTO CUSTODY. A policeman may 
arrest without warrant in various oases : — 

(1) When on reasonable grounds he suspects a person 
of having committed a felony. 

fS) To prevent a breach of the peace, or whenever a 
bieadb of the peace has been committed In his presence. 

d) Under the Vagrancy Act, persons guilty of street 
gaming and other offences. 

( 4 ) Under the Penal Servitude Acts, any person ** on 
tioM at leave,'* or under poll^w supernsioD. suspected of 
haTing committed any offence. 
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A LEGAL GUIDE. 
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It k'the duty of every citizen to essist a policeman in 
tlie ezeoation of his duty, and if called upon by a policeman 
to assist him in effecting an arrest, the citizen must give 
every assistance in his power, otherwise such citizen will 
be guilty of a crime. 

2. DEALINO WITH CONFESSIONS. In regard to 
^ confessions by a prisoner, it is the duty of a policeman to 
' wi^ him that anything he may say may bo given in 
evidence against him. Further, ho must not compel, or 
induce, or persuade a prisoner to confess, 'J'bo confession 
must be entirely voluntary on the j)art of (ho prisoner, 
otherwise it cannot be given in evidence against him. 

8. DISOIPLINABT EEGULATIONS. Generally speak- 
ing, policemen may vote, but must not canvass or take 
part in parliamentary or municipal elections. For neglect 
of duty, resigning without permission, refusing to give up 
accoutrements on discharge, a policeman may be convicted 
summarily in a Police Court or Court of Petty Sessions, 
or may be suspended, fined, or reduced in rank. It is an 
offence to harbour, on licensed promises, con'^t^llcs on 
duty. 

4. DISPOSAL OF PROPERTY (stolen or lost). Pro- 
perty in the posseasion of the police in connexion with a 
cnminal charge may be recovered by the owner of such 
property on his applying to a Court of Summary Juris- 
diction. The Court will order the delivery of the property 
to him. Any person who claims to have a belter right to 
such property may take legal proceedings at any time 
within six months of such order, but not afterwards. 

Unclaimed property in the possession of the pobco may 
be sold and the proceeds applied in payment of necessary 
expenses, payment of compensation to the person who has 
delivered the property to the police, making payments 
for the benefit of discharged prisoners, or such other pur- 
poses os the Home Secretary may think fit, 

5. OBSTRUCTING THE POLICE. Assaulting or 
obstructing the police in the execution of their duties is 
a criminal offence punishiible with fine and imprisonment. 
Where the obstruction is with a view to assisting the 
escape of a criminal, the person so assisting him is regarded 
as an accessory to the ciime if it be a felony, and os a 
principal if it be a misdemeanour. It is also a crime to 
refuse to come to the a^-.'ijfance of a police officer when 
called upon by bini to do so. 


CONTROL AND MAINTBNANCB OF TUB POLICE- 

The police forces of England and Wales may be dealt 
with under the headings of MetropoUtan Police, County 
Police, and Borough Police. 

1. METROPOUTAN POUCE. London County (ex- 
cluding the City, which has its own police force), within a 
radius of 15 miles from Charing Cross, is under the control 
of the Commissioners of Police for the Metropolis. There 
is a Chief Commissioner with three Assistant Commissioners, 
who are justices of the peace for London, Middlesex, 
Hertford, Kent, Surrey, Essex, and Bucks, and on the 
river Thames. They have power to issue warrants for 
the purpose of raiding gaming houses and for searching 
for stolen goods. They grant licenses for hackney and 
stage carriages. They cannot sit at Quarter Sessions. 

^e expenses of maintaining the police force are met by 
ft police rate not exceeding ninepenoe in the pound. This 
rate is collected by the Metropolitan Borough Councils, 
and handed over to the receiver of police. 

The whole force is under the direct control of the Home 
Office, and not, as in other eases, under that of the local 
authorities. 

2. COUNTY POLICE. The county police are controlled 
by a joint committee appointed annually by the County 
Coanoil and the Justices of the Peace from each body. 
Th^ appoint the chief constable, divide the county into 
police districts, and fix the total number of police, and the 
number for each district, subject to tho approval of the 
Home Secretary. 

There is an annual inspection of the police, and if the 
report be unsatisfactory, the Home Secretary will refuse 


I a certificate, and ^erenpon ilie eoua^'M lots the oenttf* 
I bution from the Exchequer, which amounts to half 
cost of the pay and clothing for the year. 

The chief constable appoints his subordinates, and 
decides on the promotion of the officers. 

8. BOROUGH POLICE. In the municipal corporations 
the police are under the control of the local Watch Com- 
niittee appointed by the Town Council, and consisting of 
the mayor and one-third of the Council. This committee 
is responsible for tho discipline of tho force, and may 
appoint, dismiss, or suspend constables. Quarterly 
returns concerning the borough force must be made to 
the Home Secretary. 

Tlie force is annually inspected and reported upon by 
Inspectors of Constabulary. If tho report be unsatis- 
factory, tho Home Secretary refuses to grant a oertifioato 
of efficiency. Thereupon the borough loses the contri- 
bution paid by the county treasurer out of the grants made 
by the Exchequer. This contribution amounts to half tha 
cost of tho pay and clothing of the force. 

The expenses of the borough police are met ^ a rate 
not exceeding eightponoe in the popnd, and by a grant of 
half tho cost of the pay and clothing made by the Govern- 
ment, 

2. PROTECTION PROM FIRE. 

THE METROPOLITAN FIRE BRIGADE. In the 

Metropolis it is tho duty of the County Council to provide 
an efficient fire brigade. The brigade is under the com- 
mand of a chief officer who is usually a retired naval officer. 
On tho occasion of a firo the officer in charge of the regular 
firemen may also take command of any voliinttH^r fire 
brigade or of any persons who voluntarily place their 
services at lus disposal, and may remove, or order any 
fireman to remove, any persons who interfere by their 
presence with tho operations of tho fire brigade. The 
fire brigade officers have power to take any measures that 
may appear expedient for the protection of life and property, 
even to the extent of breaking into or pulling down premises, 
but they must be careful to do as bttle damage as possible. 
The brigade officers may also cause tho water lo be shut off 
from the mains and pipes of any district-, in order to give 
a greater supply and pressure of water in the district where 
there is a fire ; and no water company will be liable to any 
penalty or claim for an interruption of the supply caused 
in consequence of the order of the fire brigade officers. 
Police constables are expected to assist the fire brigade in 
(he execution of their duties. They may close any street 
in or near which there is a fire. All damage done by the 
fire brigade in the e-xecution of their duties is, by virtue of 
the Metropolitan Fire Brigade Act, 1865, to be deemed 
“ damage by firo ” within the meaning of any fire insurance 
policy ; so that a policy holder could recover such damage 
from tho insurance company. ' 

SALVAGE CORPS, All insurance companies insuring 
property in tho Metropolis against fire are bound by law 
to contribute towards tho expenses of the Metropolitan 
Fire Brigade. These insurance companies have power to 
establish a salvage corps, that is, a body of men charged 
with the duty of attending fires and saving insured property. 
It is the duty of tho Fire Brigade, subject to its regulations, 
to afford tho necessary assistance to the salvage corps, 
and upon the application of an officer of tho corps to hand 
over the custody of any property that may bo saved from 
tho firo. 

FIRE BRIGADES OUTSIDE THE METROPOLIS. Under 
the Public Health Act, 1876, in urban districts and in 
those rural districts where the council has acquired urban 
powers, tho district council may provide such engines, 
horses, water-buckets, pipes and other implements for 
protection from firo as they may think fit. They may 
;»lso employ fire-men, build fire-stations and general! v 
make such nilcs and regulations as they may think 
necessary or proper. 

In borraighs the council may by resolution delegate to 
the wat-cb committee its powers for tho establishment ol 
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« ; and where such a resolution hae been passed 

the watch committee may employ police oonstab{ies to act 
wholly or partially as firemen. 

In rural districts the parish councils and meetings have 
under diflferont Acts similar powers of cstablishmg and 
maintaining fire engines and fire-men. 

LETTING OFF FIREWORKS. By the Explosives Act, 
1876, if any person throws or lets off any fireworks in any 
highway, street, thoroughfare, or public place, he is liable 
to a penalty not exceeding £5. liloreover, if a person 
wilfully or negligently throws fireworks or other dangerous 
substances about, ho is responsible for any damage that 
may ensue, and the burden of proof will be upon him to 
show that ho took all proper precautions to avoid 
accidents. 

CHIMNEYS ON FIRE. If a person wilfully sets a 
chimney on fire, or causes it to bo set on fire, ho is liable 
to a penalty not exceeding £6. It should be noted this 
provision will not prevent the offender being indicted for 
the felony of arson for which the maximum punishment is 
penal servitude for life (except in the case of ITis Maiest 5'*8 
arsenalsrctc., where it is death). 

If a chimney accidorJlally catches fire (except in London), 
the person occupjnng or using the premises is liable to 
a penalty not exceeding ten sliillings, unless he can prove 
to the satisfaction of the court that the fire was in nowise 
duo to the omission, neglect, or carelessness of himself or 
his servant. 

'Iho law relating to accidental chimney fires in Lor. Ion 
is somewhat different. By the Metropolitan Fire Brigade 
Act, 18G6. if the chimney of any house or other building 
within the Metropolis gets on fire (whether any one has 
been guilty of negligence or not) the occupier is liable to 
a penalty not exceeding twenty shillings ; but if the occupier 
can prove that ho has incurred tlio penalty by reason of the 
neglect of any other person, he may recover summarily 
from such person the whole or any part of the penalty, i 
It will thus bo seen (hat though no one is bound by law j 
to have his chimneys periodically ewejit, he is liable to 
a peimlty if a fire results from his neglect. ] 

3. LUNACY. 

In this article the word lunatic will be used in its widest 
sense to include idiots and all persons who are non compos 
mentis, whether their infirmity takes the form of mere 
delusions or renders them dangerous or incapable of 
managing their affairs. Prima facie the law presumes 
everyone to bo sane, so that it would be interfering with 
the fiborty of the subject and opening the way for manifold 
abuses wore people to have an unrestricted power of 
detaining those whom they regarded as lunatics. 

DETENTION OF LUNATICS, 

There^ro only five ways in which it is lawful to detain 
a lunatic against his will : — 

1. AFTER INQUISITION. The inquisition is a legal 
inquiry as to whether a person is of unsound mind and 
incapable of controlling himself and his affairs. He can 
demand a trial by jury if he wishes it. If the result of 
the inquiry is that ho is found incapable as above, he is 
callod a lunatic, “ so found by inquisition,” and a person 
called a ** committee ” is usually appointed os a sort of 
guardian for him. By the Lunacy Act, 1890, a lunatic 
so found by inquisition may be received in an institution 
for lunatics, or os a single patient, upon on order signed 
by hxa “ comraitteo.” 

2. AFTER PETITION. Except in the case of pauper 
lunatics, and lunatics so found by inquisition, the ordinary 
way for a person to be detained is under a reception order 
m^e by a judicial authority under the Lunacy Acts, 

1891. T^e judicial authority is either a justice 
of the peace especially appointed for lunacy matters, or a 
county court judge or a magistrate. The course of 
proc^ure is for someone, connected with the alleged 
. nmatic, and preferably the hnsband or wife, to present 
va petition to the judicial authodty, together with a stato- 
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ment of particulars, nguod by the petitioner, and two 
medioal oer^cates. The jumciai authority hears the 
petition, and if satisfied makes the reception order. 

8. UNDER AN URGENCY ORDER. In cases of 
urgency, where it is expedient either for the welfare of 
a person (not a pauper) alleged to be a lunatic, or for the 
public safety, to place such person under restraint, he 
may be detained upon an urgency order made (if passible) 
by the husband or wife, or by a relative, and accompanied 
by a me^lical certificate. 

4. UNDER A SUMMARY RECEPTION ORDER. If 

any constable, relieving officer, or overseer has knowledge 
that any person (whether a pauper or not) is a lunatic 
wandering at large, the Lunacy Act, 1890, gives him power 
to immediately apprehend and take the alleged lunatic 
before a justice, who must call in a medical practitioner 
to make an examination, and who will, if satisfied, make 
a summary reception order. - 

5. UNDER A COMMISSIONERS’ ORDER. Under the 
Act of 1890 any two or more of the Commissioners in 
Lunacy may visit a pauper lunatic or alleged lunatic not 
in an institution for lunatics or workhouse, and may, 
if they think fit, call in a medical practitioner. If finally 
they are satisfied that the pauper is a lunatic, they have 
power to make a reception order. 

N.B.— All reception orders expire at the end of a year 
from their date of issue ; but In the case of any iMtit-ution 
for lunatics, the Commissioners may, by order, direct that 
it be continued. 

ASYLUMS. 

It is impossible in the space at our command to giv® 
more than a very brief outline of the law relating to the 
care nr J management of lunatics. Those who desire 
to have the care and control of persons thus unhappily 
afflicted, shonlvl provide themselves with copies of the 
Lunacy Acts, 1890 and 1891, and of the rules made under 
these Acts for their guidance. 

1. LUNATICS IN PRIVATE FAMILIES. If it comee 
to the knowledge of the Commissioners that any person 

I appears to be, without an order and certificates, detained 
or treated as a lunatic by any person receiving no payment 
for the charge, t,hey may require such person to send them 
a report or periodical reports, by a me dical practitioner, 
of the condition of the patient The Commissioners may 
at any time visit the patient and report to the Lord 
Chancellor. 

2. LICENSED HOUSES. In and around London the 
licensing of houses for the reception of lunatics is in the 
hands of the Commissioners in Lunacy; but elsewhere 
the county and borough justices hold sessions for the 
purpose of granting licences. Before the^ justices may 
grant a new licence the house must be inspected and 
reported on by one or more of the Commissioners. The 
licensee, or one of them, must in all cases undertake to 
reside in the house. No alterations may be m^e in 
a licensed house without the consent of the Commissioners. 
If the licensee dies or becomes incapable, the Commissioners 
or justices may transfer the licence to someone else for 
the unexpired term of the same. 

3. HOSPITALS. Every hospital for the reception of 
lunatics must have a resident medical attendant, as must 
also ihose houses which are liccnscil for a hundred or more 
patients. Hospitals for the reception of lunatics require 
to be registered. If the superintendent of a registered 
hospitai knowingly permits any lunatic to be detained 
or lodged in auy building not ebown on the plans of the 
hospital sent to the Commissioners, he is guilty of » 
misdemeanour. 

4. COUNTY AND BOROUGH ASYLUMS, Act 

of 1890 requires aU local authorities to provide and 
maintain asylums for the accommodation of pauper 
lunatics. The local authorities may provide asyl^ 
accommodation for pauper and private patiente, together 
or in separate asylums, and they may provide separate 
asylums for idiots or for persons suffering from any par- 
ticular class of mental disorder . ^ 

Local authorities are given power to unite with eaoh 
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A6AXB8T THE LURAOT ACTS. Every 
, Igttvoti who, except under the provisions of the Lunacy 
wets, 1690 and 1 q 91, (1) receives or detains a lunatic or 
aEeged lunatic in an institution for lunatics, or who (2) 
for payment takes charge of, receives to board or lodge, 
or detains a lunatic or an alleged lunatic in on unlicenied 
hmmt ia jgiulty of a misdemeanour, and in the latter case is 
also liabw to a penalty not exceeding £60. It is also 
a misdemeanour (1) to neglect to send to the Comn^sioaers 
‘‘tihe notices prescribed by the Act on the removal, discharge, 
4ir death of a patient; or (2) to make wilful misstatements 
•of any material fact in any petition, reception order, 
;€tertifioate, or report ; or (3) to omit to send to the coroner 
notice of the death of a lunatic ; or (4) to obstruct any 
''Visitor or Commissioner exercising the powers conferred 
■’OH him by the Lunacy Acts, or (6) to illtreat or wilfully 
'^la^ct a patient. 

Vie usual puziishment for misdemeanours is fine or 
Imprhonment, not exceeding two years, or both fine and 
imprisonment. The breach of other rales and regulations 
Is punished by the infliction of heavy fines. 

4. TBEATMENT OF OFPENDBIIS, 

Imprisonment of criminals is punitive, remedial and 
protective. It is the aim or our prison authorities to 
punish criminals for thoir wrong-doing, to reform them if 
possible, and to take care that they do not become a source 
of danger to the public at large. 

PEVAL SERVITUDE. This form of detention was 
first introduced by the Penal Servitude Act, 1853, in 
substitution for transportation, which was finally abolished 
in 1857. Wherever by an Act passed before 1863, a person | 
might be sentenced to transportation, he may now be sent 
to penal servitude. Where imder any Act of Parliament a 
court has power to award a aentenoo of penal servitude, 
the sentence may, at the discretion of the court, be for 
any period not less than three years. The greatest amount 
of penal servitude authorised by any Act is a life sentence ; 
but where the Ai;t authorising penal servitude does not 
state a maximum the courts have no power to order more 
than five years, under the Penal Servitude Act, 1891. 
Persons sentenced to penal servitude ore detained in 
convict prisons, and are liable to be removed from one 
such prison to another. By the Prisons Act, 1898, the 
Prison Commissioners and other persons appointed by 
tile Home Secretary, have many duties in respect of the 
inspection and regulation of convict prisons. The mode 
in which sentences of penal servitude are to bo carried out 

in^nu^ng su^^oles regard is paid^o the sex, age, heaHh! 
industry, and conduct of the prisoner. Ko prison rule 
may come into force until a draft thereof has lain before 
Mum House of Parliament for not less than thirty days. 
Ckirporal punishment may be inflicted on persona sentenced 
to penal servitude who break the prison ru&s. Various acts 
give the Secretary of State power to release on licence 
(tioket-of-leave) prisoners before the completion of their 
term of penal servitude. Conditions are appended to 
the licences whereby the prisoners are required to notify 
the police if they change thoir address. Where a prisoner 
on TOsket-of-leave is convicted of an offence, ho forfeits 
his licence, and must complete Ms original term besides 
lieiiig punished for the second offence. 

BAlto LABOUR. In every case where a court has 
p&wof to award a sentence of penal servitude, and in the 
ease of nearly every serious crime, a prisoner may be 
eentenced instead to imprisonment viuth hard labour. 
But in no case may a court now sentence a criminal to 
more than two years* hard labour. Hard labour generally 
oonaistB in tread-mill, crank turning, shot-drill, oakum 
nicking, and other forms of unprc^uctive and useless 
ubour authorised by the prim rules. The very fact 
that the labour » unproductive is a port of the punishmeat^ 
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the least serious of crimes may he punished with ordiiwy 
imprisonment. Suoh impn^ximent with very few 
oxcoptions may not be for a longer period tiian two years. 
By the Prisons Act, 1898, provision is made for persons 
sentenced to imprisonment without hard labour iMdog 
divided into three divisions, aooording to the graviW m 
their offence, and the circumstances of the case. More* 
over, the same Act provides that where a person is im- 
prisoned in default for the payment of a debt, he is to be 
pl^ed in a separate division and treated under special 
prison rules, and not placed in association with criminal 
prisoners nor oompell^ to wear prison dress, unless his 
own clothing is uxifit for use. Provision is usually mode 
in the prison rules for enabling a prisoner sentenced to 
imprisonment to earn by special industry and good conduct 
a remission of part of his sentence. 

RELEASE ON PROBATION. By the Probation of 
Offenders Act, 1907, where the court by wMch r.i.prisoner 
is tried is of opinion that, having regard to the character, 
antecedents, age, health, or moiital condition of the person 
charged, or to the trivial nature of the offence, or to the 
extenuating circumstances under wMch it was committed, 
it is inexp^ient to inflict any punishment or any other 
than a nominal punishment, it may in lieu of imposing 
a sentence of imprisonment, make an order discharging 
the offender conditionally on Ms entering into a recog- 
nizance to be of good behaviour, and to appear for sentence, 
if called on, for any period not excelling throe years. 
The Court may, if it tl^k fit,' odd conditions to the recog- 
nizance providing for the supervision of the offender, or 
prohibiting him from associating with tMeves or un- 
desirables, or requiring him to abstain from intoxicating 
liquor, and, generally, for securing that ho should lead an 
honest and industrious life. 

HABITUAL OBIBIXNALS. By the Prevention of Crime 
Act, 1008, where a person is convicted on indictment of 
a crime committed after the 2l8t December, 1008, and 
subs^uently pleads or is found guilty of being a habitual 
criminal, and the court passes a sentence of penal servitude, 
if the court b of opinion that by reason of Ms criminal 
habits and mode of life it is exp^iont for the protection 
of the public that he should bo detained for a lengthened 
period of years, it may pass a farther sentence ordering 
that, onthedeterminationof the sentence of penal servitude, 
he be detainod for such period not exceeding ten 3 rear 8 or 
less than five as the Court may determine. Such detention 
wiU be called ** preventive detention,** and the discipline 
daring the peri^ of preventive detention will be less 
severe than that for ordinary prisoners. Before a man 
can be found guilty of being a habitual criminal he must, 
since the age of sixteen, Imve been at least three times 
convicted of crime, and leading persutently a oishonest 
or criminal life. 

BORSTAL SYSTEM. Where a person between the ages 
of sixteen and twenty-one is convicted on indictment, and 
it appears that, by reason of his habits or tendencies or 
association with persons of bad cliaracter, it b expedient 
to do so, the Court may, in lieu of ordinary sentence, order 
Mm to bo detained in a “Borstal Institution*’ (i.o., a place 
where young offenders may bo given such industrial 
training and be subject to such influences as will conduce 
to reformation). Ilio term is from one to three years, 
but after six (or in the case of females three) months the 
offenders may be released on licence. 

N.B.— A person, placed by a Judge under polioa 
supervision, must keep tiie police informed of bU 
whereabouts, and on failure to do so b Ibble to 
imprisonment for twelve months. 

5. EEGISTBATION OF B1BTH8 
AND DEATHS. 

By the Births and Deaths Eegistration Acts, 1836 to 
1901, provision b made for keoping a re&bter of all births, 
deat^, and marriages of Hb MaJestjrs iobjaets hi the 
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times WUfjKtr s^lies to be made in his registem end oeat 
oertified copies of any entries on payment of a fixed fee. 
The fee for searching is Is. for any year, and fid. for each 
additional year. The fee for a oertifioate is 2 b. fid. and a 
penny for the stamp. 

Severe penalties are attaohed to the giving of false 
information in respect of the registration of births and 
deaths. 

BIRTHS. In the ease of every child horn alive, it is 
(he duty of the father and mother of the child, and in 
defanlt of them, of the occupier of the house where the 
child is bom, and of each person present at the birth, and 
of the penmn having charge of the cUld, to give to the 
Begistrar information of the birth within forty-two days 
thereof. In those oases where living new-born children 
are found exposed, it is the duty of me finder and of the 
persoi^ into whose charge such children are placed to 

g Ve information to the Begistrar within seven days. 

i the case of an illegitimate child, the father is not reouired 
to givewthe information, and, indeed, he will only be 
registered as the father on the joint request of himself 
and of the mother. Illegitimate children are nsually 
registered in the mother’s name. If the Notification of 
Births Act, 1907, is adopted by a local authority, notice 
of a birth must be given in writing, by post or otherwise, 
within 36 hours after the birth, at the office or residence 
of the medical officer of health. 

No charge is made for rcgisterii^ a child within three 
months of its birth, unless the Registrar goes to the 
informant at his request. For registering a birth between 
three and twelve months the fee is 2s. Cd. ; after twelve 
months 5s. 

When the biith of any child has been registered, and 
the name by which it was registered is alter^ or if it is 
registered without a name, when a name is given to it 
the parent or guardian of such child may within twelve 
months after the registration deliver to the Begistrar 
a certificate containing the new name, which the Begistrar 
most add to the original enti^ without any erasure. If 
the name is ohanged in baptism, the certificate must be 
signed by the minister who performed the rite. StiU-bom 
children are not registered. If a child is bom at sea in 
a British ship, or in any ship carrying passengers to or 
from a port in the United Kingdom, the master of the 
ship must record the particulars thereof in bis log. On 
the arrival of the ship in the United Kingdom, the master 
most majke a return of the facts to the Registrar General 
of Shipping and Seamen. If the child is Wn on one of 
His Majesty’s ships, the oaptain mokes the return to the 
Registrar General of England, Scotland, or Ireland, as 
iba ease may be. 

DEATHS. The death of every persmi dying in the 
United Kingdom, and the cause of such death, must be 
registeiM. When a person dies in a house it is the duty 
of the nearest relatives of the deceased present at the 
dea^, or in attendance during the last to give 

notice to the Begistrar within five days after the death. 
In default of such relatives, the duty of informing the 
Registry devolves upon the relatives who reside in the 
same district as the deceased, and in defanlt of them, 
Qpon the occupier and inmat^ of the house where the 
wid upon the person causing the body to 

e person dies in a plaoe which is not % house, 
the duty of informing the Begistrar falls primarily on the 
relatives of the deoeased, ana in default of them it falls 
w every p^on present at the death, and on every person 
bn charge of the body or cansing it to be 
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SITBIAL OF race DBAB* . 

PB^IIS RSSFOBSIBbB FOB BUBIAL. The persons 
whose primary doty it is to cause a dead body to be buried 
are bis ezeoutori. It is the duty of the exeentors to give 
the deoeased a decent bnrial, according to his wealth and 
statioD, and to pay for it out of his estate. But tiioogh 
the executors are primarily liable, it is also the dOty 
imposed by law on the householder of any house wluce 
a death oconrs to give the body a decent buriaL Jii 
however, the deoeased was a pimper, the guardians or 
overseers have power to bury the body at the expense of 
the parish to which the pauper rightfully belong In 
the case of bodies cast up by the sea or found in rivers, 
they must bo buried by the parish where they are 
found. 

CBEHATXOB. The Oremation Act^ 1902, gives to 
burial boards and other burial authorities the power to 
provide and maintain crematoria for tte purpose of 
bu rning human remains instead of burying them. But 
no crematorium may bo coDstrooted nearer than two 
hundred yards firom any dwelling-house, without the 
written consent of the owner, lessee, occopw, nor 
within fifty yards of a public highway, nor in the consecrated 
part of a burial ground. 

The Secretary of State has power to make relations 
prescribing in what cases and under what conditions the 
Laming of human remains may take ploci^ and 
directing the disposition or interment of the ashes. The 
broach of these regulations involves the offender in heavy 
penalties, and in certain cases in imprisonment. ToS 
mci.mbcnk of any eoclcsiaaticol parish is not under any 
obligation to perform a funeral service at a oremsitioflu 
but with tbo permission of (be bishop any clerk in 
Orders may perform such service. 

CHRISTIAN BURIAL. Every baptised Ghristiaa has 
the right of being buried in consecrated ground if he has 
not “ laid violent hands upon himself.” A verdiet of 
suicide {fdo de h) would formerly have disentitled him 
to the privilege, and that is why coroner’s imim are so 
fond of adding to their verdicts a rider denoting that the 
act waa committed during temporary insanity. The xite 
has lost some of its force, for a suicide may now, by virtiie 
of the Interments (Frio de ee) Act, 1882, be buried in 
consecrated ground, but no clergyman can be compelled 
to take the service. Moreover, interments may by virtue 
of the Burial Laws Amendment Act, 1880, take plaoe la 
consecrated ground without any service or with a servioe 
other than that of the Ghurch of England if 
hoars’ notice in writing is given to the incumbent 

DISORDERLY CONDUCT AT FUNERALS. Bv the 
Burial Laws Amendment Act, 1880, all burials, wnethsc 
with or without a religious service, must be oendnoisd 
in a decent and orderly manner ; and eveiy person 
of any riotous, violent, or indecent behaviour at a burial^ 
or wUfully obstructing such burial or any sneh eervioa^ 
or delivering an address not being part of a reUgioas 
service, or otherwise permitted by lawful anthority, or 
ivilfuUy endeavouring to bring into obloquy or contempt 
the Ohristian religion, is guilty of a misdemeanour. 

THE BURIAL ACTS. 1868—1900. Theae Acts 
provide for the appmtment of Burial Boards by parishes. 
In Urban Xfistriots the functions of a Burial Board aie 
usually performed by the District OounoiL In other 
oases the Burial Board is a body elected from and 
the parochial ratepayers, and consists of from three to 
nine persons, ol whom a third retire annually. The 
expenses of an ordinary parish Burial Board are defrayed 
out of the Poor Rate, but where the funotions are exerotmd 
by an Urban District Connoil they are paid either out of 
the General District Rate or out of a separate Burial 
Rate. Burial Boards manage, subject to the control of 
the Local Government Board, the burial grounds undsk 
their care. The Local Government Board has power to 
make a compulsory order for District Gounoils to pcAvtdi 
cemeteries where they are needed tn the intenato ^ 
pubho health. 
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BtmiHi CBROTXCATES. By th^ Registration of 
and Deaths Act, 1874, the Registrar of Births and 
Deaths is repaired to give, without fee or reward, either to 
the person giving information of the death or to the under- 
taker, a oertiheate for buriaL But a Coroner upon holding 
an Inquest may give the undertaker an order for burial 
before registration of the death. The person who buries 
or performs any funeral or religious service for the burial 
of a dead body without having such an order or certificate, 
must within seven days give notice of the fact in writing 
to the Registrar ; if ho fail to do so ho is liable to a penalty* 
not exceeding £10. 


EDUCATION LAW. 

THE CENTRAL AUTHORITIES. English Education 
Authorities may be placed in two groups, “ central *’ and 
local.*’ The Board of Education, the Board of Agri- 
onltore, the Home Office, the War Office, the Admiralty, 
Sind the Local Government Board are the Central 
Authorities, all having jmisdiction iu matters educational. 
Of the six authorities named, the Board of E«lucation 
is by far the most important. The other five have a very 
limited jurisdiction, restricted to n few institutions main- 
tained for special purposes. Tho Local Government 
Board deals with Poor Law Schools, tho Home Office with 
Reformatory and Industrial Schools, tho M’ar Office with 
Army Schools, the Admiralty with Naval Schools, and tho 
Board of Agriculture distributes certain grants made for 
the purpose of encouraging education in agricultural 
subjects. 

THE BOARD OF EDUCATION. The Board of 
Education was constituted by an Act passed in 1899. For 
more than half a century preceding that date there existed 
a body known as the Education Department. This 
Department dealt only with Elementary Education, but 
the Board of Education has cognizance of Elementary ; 
and Higher Education, and speaking generally, it may bo ; 
said that it has to guide and control the local educational j 
authorities, who are charged with (lie duty of providing • 
and maintaining educational facilitii-s within their re- ! 
spective arras. ‘ 

The Board of Education consists of a President, tho 
Lord President of the Privy Council, His Majesty’s 
principal Secretaries of State, the First Commissioner of 
the Treasury, and the Chancellor of the Exchequer. Tho 
President is appointed by tho Crown and may receive 
a salary of not more than £2,000 a year. The Board is 
assisted in its duties by a Consultative Committee con- 
sisting of 18 members. Those members are well-known 
educatiouLsts, many of whom have special knowledge of 
certain sections of educational work. The duties of the 
Ckmsultative Committee include that of cuivising the Board 
of Education on any matter referred to the Committee by 
the Board. 

^ LOCAL EDUCATION AUTHORITIES. The Education 
Act, 1002, created local education authorities as they now 
exist. There is no part of P^ngland which is not included 
in an area under the control of a local education authority, 
and some parts are, for certain purposes, within the area 
of two authorities. The counties may bo taken as the 
principal areas, but out of these are carved portions which 
are either entirely or partly outside tho control of the 
County Councils acting os local education authorities. 
All County Boroughs, certain non-County Boroughs, and 
4}ertain Urban districts have their own local education 
authorities, but their powers in their respective areas are 
not exactly alike. 

POWERS AND DUTIES OF LOCAL EDUCATION 
AUTHORITIES 

(1) County Councils. The powers and duties of these 
Councils include the provision of Higher and Pllemeatary 
Education within their respective areas. 

(2) County Botoui^ Oonncils. Their powers and duties 
are exactly the same as those enjoyed by County Coundis. 


(S) OoniioOl ol Non-OoTmly Botoiiihs witti MfNUiiffoni 
ol OfW 10,000. These are the Councils of the olaWoughs, 
which existed long befenre County Coundis came into bemg, 
many of these being of most andent character. These 
Councils control Elementary Education, but in the matter 
of Higher Education, the County Councils have concurrent 
powers. 

(4) Councils o! Urban Districts with a popnlatioii over 
20,000. Their powers and duties are exactly the same as 
those of the Councils of Non-County boroughs with like 
populations. 

(5) Non-County Boroughs with a population ol 10,000 
and less, and Councils ol Urban Districts with population 
of 20,000 and less. These Councila iiave powers in Higher 
Education only. The provision of Elementary Education 
is a duty w-hidi falls upon the Council covering the area, 
and even in Higher Education tho County Councils have 
powders concurrent with tliosc of these Borough and Urban 
District Coundis. The CounciU of these “ 10,000 and 
under districts are not local education authorities in the 
statutory meaning of the term, although they have powers 
in rospetrt of Higher Education, 

EDUCATION COMMITTEES. Local cduoatiou au- 
thorities must establish education committeos. The 
Education Act, 1902, clearly sots forth what Alnotions 
must be performed by these committees, and also those 
which may bo so performed. The Act says : — 

** All matters relating to the exercise by the Council 
of their powers under this Act, except the power of raising 
a rate or borrowing money, shall stand referred to the 
Education Committee, and the Coundl before exercising 
any such pouers shall, unless in their opinion tike matteK 
is urgent, receive and consider the report of tlio Education 
Committee with respect to tho matter in question. The 
Council may also delegate to the Education Committee, 
with or without any restrictions or conditions as they 
think lit, any of their powers under this Act, except the 
power of raising a rate or borrowing moripy." 

It will thus bo seen that a local education authority 
may divest itself during pleasure or for a fixed period o! 
all its powers (except that of raising a rate or borrowing 
money), and confer them on an education committee. 
The members of this committee may include persons who 
are not members of the council, but more than lialf the 
members must bo councillors, except in the case of the 
committee of a County Council. In that case a majority 
of councillors is not a statutory condition. Tho committees 
are constituted iu accordance with schemes framed by 
the various councils and approved by the Board of 
Education. 

WHAT ARE PUBLIC ELEMENTARY SCHOOL P Ad 

Elementary School, as its name denotes, is one in which 
elementary' education is the principal part of the education 
• given, but with tho prefix ** public ” a new factor is 
introduced. A public elementary school is one which 
receives grants from funds voted" by Parliaraent for the 
purposes of education, and such grants cannot be made 
unless the following conditions are fulfilled: — 

(1) No scholar must be compelled to attend or to 
abstain from uttending any Sunday School or r^laoe of 
religious woraliip. 

(2) Any scholar may be withdrawn by bis parent from 
attendance at any religious ob»crvanoe or instruction La 
the school. 

(3) Religious instruction, if given, most be given either 
at the beginning or end of the sciiool meeting, and then 
only. The times of the giving of such instruction most 
be set forth in a Time Table, which Tune Table must be 
approved by one of IJis Majesty’s Ins{»ectors. 

(4) No scholar shall be examined by His Majesty’s 
Insp^tor iu religious knowledge, nor shall liis Majesty’s 
Inspector inquire into any instruction which may be given 
in religious subjects. 

These conditions are contained in the famous 

Conscience Clause,” which was made law in 1870, and 
has remained so since that date without modification of 
any kind. 

SCHOOLS FOR HIGHER EDUCATION. The statutory 
definition of higher education is exclusive rather than 
inclusive. ” Education other than elementary ” is the 
definition given in Section 2 of the Education Act, 1902. 
Elemental education is also statutorily defined ns 
” instruction given in a ^blio elemental day sohool 
under the reguIatioDS of the Board of Eduoatim to scholars, 
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who al Hm oloaa of tht idhobl jear will not ba mora than 
iixtean yaan of age" (Sao. 22 (1) r (2) Education Act, 1002). 
All local education authoritioa have cast upon them the 
duty of considering the educational needs of their respec* 
tiye areas and of taking such steps as seem to them 
desirable, after consultation with the Board of Education, 
to supply or aid the supply of Higher Education. Thwe 
is a unut as to the annual expenditure which a Council 
may incur on this form of ^ucation. The education 
limit is the sum of the amount handed to the Council 
under the provisions of the Local Taxation (Customs and 
Excise) Act, 1890 (commonly called the ** Whisky Money’*), 
and of an amount equal to that produced by a twopenny 
rate. The smaller non-county borough Councils and the 
Councils of the smaller Urban districts, although not 
local education authorities, may spend annually in the 
promotion of Higher Education a sum not greater than 
that produced by a penny rate. 

DEFAULTING LOCAL EDUCATION AUTHORITIES. 

It is the duty of the local education authority to maintain 
and kee^ etlicicnt all public elementary schools within 
their area (Sec. 7 Education Act, 1902). If the local 
education authority foil to perform their duty, then the 
Board of Education may, aker holding a public enquiry, 
make such order as they may think ncccasary, and any 
buoh order may be enforced by mandamus. 

SOURCES OF INCOME. From whence docs the money 
come for the purposes of education ? In the case of 
Higher Education there are three sources of income: 

(1) The Whisky Money” paid to the Local Authorities 
under the provisions of the Local Taxation Act, 1890. | 

(2) Parliamentary grant for instruction in Science and Art, j 
subject to conditions laid down by the Board of Education. 

(3) The County rate. This rate must not exceed twopence in 
the £ in the c^isc of County Councils (unless with the consent 
of the Local Governnicnt Board), and must not exceed 
one penny in the £ in the cose of Councils of Boroughs or 
Urban Districts. A Council of a County borough is not 
limited as to its expenditure from the rate fund. 

To meet tho exi)onditure on Elementary Education, 
sums are drawn from the following three sources: (1) 
Parliamentary Grants; (2) School Fees, where the local 
education authority allow them to be charged ; (3) 
The local rate. As to the amount which may be ^awn 
from the local rate, there is no restriction, as in the case of 
Higher Education. 

APPOINTMENT OF TEACHERS— HIGHER EDUCA- 
TION. In institutions providing Higher Education, the 
appointment and dismissal of teachers is vested in the 
Oouncil, if the institution is provided and maintained by 
the Council. By far the larger number, however, of places 
of Higher Education are of a private or semi-private 
nature. Many are governed by schemes formulated 
either by the Board of Education or the Charity 
CommiMioners. These Schemes constitute bodies of 
governors, and prescribe the powers of these bodies, which 
include that of appointing the head teacher, and sometimes 
that of appointing the assistant teachers. In many 
oases, however, the power of appointing tho assistant 
teacher, is vested in the head teacher. So far as the 
qualihoations of the teachers in these schools are conoemed, 
there is no binding rule. Tho bodies of governors and the 
councils usually have an unfettered discretion in making 
their choice. 

APPOINTMENT OF TEACHERS— ELEMENTARY 
EDUCATION. Teachers in these schools cannot bo 
recognised except under certain conditions and qualih- 
oations. These conditions and qualiheations are pre- 
^ Board of Education and embodied in a 
^Regulations for Public Elementary Schools,” 
•P'ublio document which is published annually by the king’s 
printers* The power of appointment of teachers for Council 
schools laon.the Council, os is also tho power of dismissaL 
The teachers hold office “during the pleasure” of the 
Gwmoil, and havb , no vested interest in the office beyond 
that which aoomea. as a result of the contract of hiring 
•na semoo made between the (Council and tho teachers. 


BEUCIIOUB nSTBUOTXOH-BiaBEB EDUCATION. 
We have stated that a council may either aid or provide 
a place of Higher Education. In the case of an institution 
which is ** amed ” only, the Council cannot intervene in 
any way in the matter of religious worship or instruction. 
With regard to an institution provided and maintained 
by tho Council it is imperative that “no pupil shall, on 
the ground of religious belief, be excluded from or placed 
in an inferior position in any school, college, or hostel 
provided by the Council, and no catechism or formulary 
distinctive of any particular religious denomination shall 
be taught in any school, college, or hostel so provided ’* 
(Sec. 4 Education Act, 1902). But at the request of 
parents the buildings may be used for the purpose of 
giving any religious instruction, provided no cost is d«. 
frayed by the Council. 

RELIGIOUS INSTRUCTION— ELEMENTARY EDUCA- 
TION. The State entirely dissociated itself from religious 
instniotion in 1870. Before that date the State Inspector 
examined in religious subjects, and no school could 
receive a Parliamentary Grant unless tho Inspector 
reported on tho religious instruction. But tho Education 
Act, 1870, provided that no grant should bo given for 
religious instruction, and further, that a school might 
receive parliamentary aid, even although no religious 
instruotion was given in that school. But this same Aci 
went much further, for it brought into being the famous 
“ Conscience Clause,” the purport of which we have 
given under the heading, “ What ore Public Elementary 
Schools ? ” Accordingly, any scholar may be withdra^ 
by his parents from religious instruction without forfeiting 
any of the other benefits of the school. 

TEE “ COWPER-TEMPLE ” CLAUSE. “No religious 
Catechism or religious formulary which is distinctive of 
any particular denomination shall bo taught in the school ’* 
(Education Act, 1870, Sec. 14 (2). This is the famous 
Cowpcr-Temple Clause, which now applies to all Council 
Schools, as it formerly did to all Board Schools. A local 
education authority may determine that there shall not 
be given any religious instruction in its schools, but if 
religious instruction is given the character must be such 
as not to infringe the clause quoted above. Of course, 
Biblical instruction may be given, but no part of the Church 
Catechism other than tho Loid’s Prayer and tho Decalogue 
can be taught in a Council School. 

COMPULSORY ATTENDANCE AT SCHOOL. One of 
the duties of local education authorities is that of enforcing 
the law as to the attendance of children at school. If 
a child of school age is not attending school or is attending 
irregularly^ then it becomes the duty of the local education 
authority (after having made investigation) to summon 
the parent of the child before a court of summary juris- 
diction. If the Court is satisfied that the child ought to 
attend and docs not do so, then a penally not exceeding 
20s, with the costs may bo iniiicted for each offence. If 
the child is employed by any person, that person also is 
liable to a penalty of an amount not excet^ing 408. for 
each offence. 

NO PENALTY IN CERTAIN CASES. If on being 
summoned the parent ran bring himself within any one of 
the following exceptions, then no penalty can be inflicted : 

Exckptioh 1. That there is no Ihiblic Element;^ 
Sehoo' open which the child can attend within three miles 
of the child’s residence. Excbptios 2. That the child 
is prevented from attending school by sickness or other 
unavoidable cause. As to what is an “ unavoidable 
cause” much discussion has arisen, and no general rule 
can be stated, but one or two decided cases will servo to 
indicate the view of the Court. 

(1) Ttje parents of a child were in poverty, but In no 
degXM as a result of their own iillenesa or misconduct. 
Their child had received an elementary education and was 
twelve years old. W itliout the child’s’ eaniinps the parents 
could not provide food for the rest of the family. The 
Magistrates licld (and on appeal, the High Court upheld 
them) Uiat the circumstances constituted good ” cause ** 
for non-attendance (l^ondon School Board e. Duggan), 
<3> A child of ten ysani presented himself at a voluntaSN 




^ bt iarnmuHi^ 

„^«QlihMgr l^un^ 

^ i AttMd snvfiher adbiool. Tbsre wen otto 

^ in tho n^hbonrhood with yacant placea, bat the 
nt would not nnd the child to one of them, ym 
SOard of Education hdd that the Managers of the fnt 
Sflhool were Juatilled in refufdng to admit the child. On 
being summoned, the parent pleaded the aboye circam<‘ 
stances as a reasonable ** cause*' for the non-attendance, 
but the magtetrates did not allow the pl^ and a penalty 
was Inflicted. On appeal, tlie decision of the justices was 
apheld (Jones v. Howland). 

Bxcefron 8. That the child is under efBcieat in- 
dbnwtion in some other manner. The parent may be 
inkstraoting the cliild at home, and if the local education 
’loni&ority are satisfied that such instruction is efficient, 
bheii no proceedings should be commenced. If the parent 
wm not iffiow the local education authority to satisfy 
^emselyes by eT aminin g the child or some other means 
«8 to the efficiency of the education being giyen, then the 
IsBoe of a summons is justifiable, and it will bo for the 
magistrates to decide as to the question of the *' efficiency ** 
ol me instruotioa bemg given. 

WHEN A CHILD MUST ATTEND SCHOOL. The 
Divisions respecting this are contained in several Acts of 
jParliament. They are summarized in the following 
paragraphs. 

(1) A child between the agee of five and twelve. Such 
a cMd must attend school full time. The only exception 
to this rule relates to a child employed in agricoltore, and 
then only if the local education authority have made 
special provisions in their bye-laws. If the bye-la^^ 
oemtain no special provision, the general rule applies. The 
local bye-laws may provide for the partial exemption from 
school attendance of a child who has reached the age of 
eleven years, and who fulfils the following conditions 


m bye-lawt as qoaUfytoiv partial ezwnpfloBu Xbe 
child cannot claim total eiempaon nntfi tha age^ ttman 
Is reached ; and (d) The child moat attend aohool 350 tliiiS 
in each year, between the ages of deven and thirteen, 

(2) A ^ Ol twelve and iblftMiu 

Such a dfild most attend school full time, unless be bee 
readied the Standard fixed by the local bye-lawe for 
either partial or total exemption. If tha bye-iawa do imt 
provide for partial exemption, then full time attendanoe ie 
oompulaory nntil the total exemption Standard has been 
readied. Mo child under the age of thirteen can be 
employed full time In a Eactory, Workshop, or Laundry. 
If so employe^ the child most attend school half-thae, 
although that child may have reached the total exemptiOB 
Standard. No child under the age of thirteen can be 
employed bdow ground in a mine, nor most employment 
above ground exceed half-time. 

(3) A Child between the ages of thirteen and foartsen. 
In localities where bye-laws extend to a child of the i 


child must attend school until he ffiis either passed Standard 
IV. or has obtained a cerUficaie of having made 550 
attendances after five years of age, in not more than two 
schools during each year for five years. These years need 
not be consecutive. If the bye-laws do not extend b^ond 
the i^e of thirteen, then such a child may be employed 
half-thne in a Factory. Workshop, or Laundry without 
educational test, provided It attend school half-time; 
but full time employment is illegal unless the chUd has 
either passed Standard V. or has obtained an attendanoe 
certiQcate as set forth in the former part of this paragraph. 
A girl between these ages cannot be employed below 
ground, but a boy may be so employed provided he Is 
either partially or totaUy exempted from school atteadanoi, 


PART ffl. 

GENERAL PRIN(3PLES & PRACTICE OF ENGLISH LAW. 


SOURCES OF THE LAW. 

There is no one book, or series of books, in which 
the Law of England is authoritatively given. We have 
no complete code of law such as Napoleon gave to FVanoe, 
or such as exists in some of our dependencies. The law 
as we have it to-day has come to us from the customary law 
of our remote forefathers, from Statute Law and from the 
Canon Law. Jurists have sometimes divided our laws 
into the two divisiems: (1) the written law; (2) the unwritten 
law. Sir Matthew Hale spoke of these divisions as the 
lex ecripta and the lex non aoripta. The former consists 
of Acts of Parliament, which were, of course, reduced to 
writing when drafted and passed, are still to be found 
kk. their original form. The unwritten law, or Urn non 
xeHpki, includes all the general customs relating to law 
jh^own as the Common Law, and also some particular laws 
ip^ting to certain places and classes of persons. ** And,** 
, ^ Matthew Hale says, ** when 1 call those parts of our 
Ifirs leges non acriplce, 1 do not mean as if those laws were 
hl4y om, or communicated from the former ages to the 
lifter merely by word; for all those laws have their 
vhmal monuments in writing, whereby they are transferred 
'f^rpip one age to another, and without which they would 
fbon JoiD all kinds of certainty ; the laws of England which 
are not comprised under the title Acts of Paniament are 
Icr the most part extant in records of pleas, proceedings, 
judgments ; in books of reports and judicial decisions. 
But I style those parts of the laws l^cs non ecriptm because 
their authoritative and oeifpnal institations are not set 
do^ in writing in that manner, or with that authority 


that Acts of Parliament nie ; but they are grown into use 
and have acquired their binding power and the force of 
laws by a long and immemorial usage, and by the strength 
of custom and reception in this kingdom. 

1. THE COMMON LAW may be defined then as the 
body of English customary law as distinct from that 
embodied in Acts ol Parliament. It was derived from the 
three great bodice of Customary Law which prevailed in 
various parts of England during the Saxon tinAs, via., 
Uie Dane Law, the Mercian Law, and the Wessex Law. 
During the Norman period, the King’s Ckmrt seleoted such 
of these customs as wore generally applicable to the whole 
country, and rejected the rest. The customs which wm 
retainra may be described as the oustom of the King’s 
Court, and formed what we now know os the Common 
Law. 

Few Ei^lishmcn realise how many rights, privileges, 
and liabilities they have which have never been the 
subject of an Act of Parliament. Some of this 
common law is as ancient as the Early Britons, 
and Blackstone has pointed out that ** however com- 
pounded, and from whatever fountains derived, it has 
subsisted immemorially in this kingdom ; and, though 
somewhat altered and impaired bv the violence of the 
times, in great measure it weathered the rude shook of the 
Norman conquest. This endeared it to the people in general* 
as well because its decisions were universally known, as 
because it was found to be excellently adapted to the 
geuius of the English nation. In the knowlMge of this 
law consisted great part of the learning of the dark 
Our judges have always sought to to nsv oo mpin a* 





. ptoMdoiiti* 

S, THB 8TATUTB LAW u» of course, to be found 
in the Acts of Parliament* It is to be nctc^ that Parlia- 
ment (King, Lords and Commons) has power to altor any 
law or to make any new one. The dream of the reformer 
is to see our multitudinous statutes consolidated, but in the 
meantime a great reform has been carried out by the Statute 
Law Revision Acte, which have removed from the Statute 
book a host of provisions which had become obsolete, and 
is still pursuing its useful work. 

8. THE OLD CANON LAW is of no foroo in England, 
though our modern law in some particulars has doubtless 
been influenced by it. The term is now often applied to 
the Canons of the Church, which are Ecclesiastical laws 
ratified after the Reformation by 26 Henry VIII., o. 19, so 
far as they were not repugnant to English law. They 
were revised in 1603, and ore etui binding on the clergy. 


THE Law courts. 

THE CROWN. All judges and other executive officers 
of the law derive their power from the Crown ; in other 
and familiar words, the King is the fountain ^ justice. 

All jurisdiction exercised in these kingdoms that are in 
obedience to our King,** wrote Matthew Bacon, whoso 
Abridgment of the Law has been a standard work for 
nearly two centuries. *‘is derived from the Crown; and 
the UwB, whether of a temporal, ecclesiastical, or military 
nature are oailod his laws ; and it is his prerogative to 
take core of the due execution of them. Hence, ml judges 
must derive their authority from the Crown, by some 
commission warranted by law; and must exercise it in 
a lawful manner, and without any the least deviation from 
the known and stated forms.*' 

One of the Pebeooativss or the Cbowe is the pomr 
•/ pardoning offenders, and it is a power which cannot 
bo delegated in this country to a subject. In practico, 
the power is always exercised on the advice of the Home 
Secretary. But colonial govemms are often empowered 
by their commissions to grant pardons, as the Act of 
Parliament (27 Henry VIII, c. 24, s. 1). limiting the oxeroise 
of the power to the King personally does not apply to the 
colonies. There are cortam technical limitations to the 
exercise of the royal pardon which will bo found explained 
at length in works like Hawkins' Pleas of the Crown. 

THE HOUSE OF LORDS:— The highest court of 
i^peal in England is the House of Lords, to which an appeal 
lies from any order or judgment of the Court of AppeaL 
i^peals from Scotland and Ireland also go to the House 
of Lords, while those from India or the Colonies go 
to thesJudioial Committee of the Privy CounciL The 
liistory of the judicial functions of parliament is one of 
spreat mterest, but cannot be detuled here (consult Hallam's 
Uonstitutional History and Taswoll Langmead's Consti- 
tutional History). The Appellate Jurisdiction Act, 1876, 
•eo. 6, provides that an appeal shall not be hoard and 
determined unless there are present not less than three of 
iha following persona: (1) the Lord Chancellor, (2) the 
ordinary Lords of Appeid as appointed by the Act, and 
(3) such Peers of Parliament as are, for the time ^og, 
holding or have held any high judicial office. It is thiu 
ensured by Statute, as was already a rule regularly foUowod, 
that some members of the Court shall be trained f mtd 
experienced lawyers. It is very seldom that any peers, 
not lawyers by training, take any part in appeals, but they 
we not disqualified from attending, and the late Lord 
D^man sat and voted in the appeal of Bradlaugh v. Cforie. 
AU wpeols to the House of Lords must begin by petition, 
which prays ** that the order or judgment appealed against 
^*7 . before His Majesty the Kin g in his Court 

in order that the said Court may determine 
of rj^ wording to the law and custom of this realm 
«fi|^t to he done in the subjeot matter of tuoh appeaU** 


Md hew appeals 

dniha Ihn prorde«^*oii of ParUameut^ aod also duriitt 
^flsadntion, » anmorised to do so by the King under ^ 
sign mannal 

JUDICIAL OOMMXTTEB OF THE FRIVT COUNCIL. 
This judicial body was created by 3 A 4 William IV., 
mainly to hear appeals from India and the Okflonies, thoi^ 
it has other functions, especially the hearing of ecolesisiAioal 
appeals under the Clergy Discipline Acts, and with regard 
to ** Patonta.” The Court is constituted of the Lord 
President of the Council, the Lord Chancellor, the Lords 
Justices, members of the Privy Council who have held high 
judicial office, and others whose qualification is given 1^ 
various Aots of Parliament. The chief of these are lords 
ordinary of appeal, appointed hy virtue of the Appellate 
Jurisdiction Act, 1876. 

TUB SUPRBMB COURT OP JUDICATURB. 

At a time well within the memory of most adults, the 
Court of Chancery and various kinds of Gommm Law 
Courts wore existing side by side, each having its own 
separate jurisdiction, to the annoy anoe and bewildwment 
of litigants. It was no nnoommon thing for a common 
law court to order a litigant to do some special act which the 
Court of Chancery at once forbade him to da The more 
reasonable system which now prevails was mtroduoed 
by the Judicature Acts, 1873 and 1875. Under these acts 
ail the Courts whk^h now sit at the Royal Courts o4 Justice 
in the Strand were united and consolidated into one 
Supreme Court of Judicature, conaistirig of two permanent 
Divisions, the Court of Appeal and the High Court of 
Jiist’ce. 

1. THE COURT OF APPEAL consists of the Lord 
Chancellor, the Lord Chief Justice of England, and ^la 
Master of the Rolls as ex-offioio judges, and of five ordinarr 
judges whose title is that of Lord Justice of AppeaL Bada 
judge must be a barrister of at least fifteen ycar^ standings 
or have had at least one year's experience as a ju^^ of tim 
High Court. It hears and determines appeals from tbt 
High Court of Justice or from any of its judges. 

2. THE HIGH COURT OF JUSTICE is subdivided 
into the following three divbiom — (1) the Cfiumoery 
Division. (2) the King's Bench Division, in which the 
jurisdiction formerly exercised by the Court of Bang's 
Bench, the Court of Exoheqaer, the Court of Oommon 
Pleas, and the London Court of Bankraptoy is now 
vested, and (3) the Probate, Divorce, and Admiralty 
Division. 

THB HIGH COURT OF JUSTiCB. 

1. CHANCEBT DIVISION. The history of tlm devwlop^ 
ment of the Chancery Court, of which the present Chaneetj 
Division is the sucoeascH*. is one of great interest. It aroso 
out of the jurisdiction of the Cfiiaacellor as a member of 
the King's CounciL But his Court, known as the Gouxt 
Chancery, competent to give relief to suitors, and to ofv«c<» 
ride the common law where it was thought equitable (hnnot 
the name Court of Equity) to do so. had an indepandeiit 
existence from the reign of Edward III. up to 187S. The 
Chancery Division has the Lord Chanoellor as its Presideiit, 
and its active judicial otedt consists of six judges, ^le 
number having been increased by one a few yean aga 
One result has been to do away with the old and often wdfl* 
founded complaint of delays in chancery. There is now 
no division of the High Court where oases are so prompti^ 
heard, and the only one where there are praoUoatly no 
orrean. The business with which the Chancery Divisioa 
deals is regulated by section 34 of the Judicature Act, 1873, 
and is mainly as foUoas: — (1) the administration of 
the estates of dead persona ; (2) the dissolutioa of partner* 
sliips and the taking of partnership and other aoeountst 
(3) mc^ages, with their redemption and preolosore ; 
the raisinff of portions or other charges on land ; (5) Ijm . 
sale and distribution of tlio proceeds of property, suhjsob* 
to any lien oroharge; (6) trusi^ both charitable and priyabib 
and their executiou; (7) the reotificatioo or settiiig M/dip,: 
oc canodlation of deads or other written - * 
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(8) tho tpooifie perfonnanoe of contracts between ^endorf 
and purohasers of real estate, including contracts for 
leases; (9) the partition or sale of real estates; (10) the 
wardship of infants and the care of infants’ estates. Differ- 
ing from the practice in the King’s Bench Division, every 
ease commenced in the Chancery Division must bo marked 
with the name of one of the judges. The name of the 
^dge b ascertained by a system of rotation, and the litigant 
is not at liberty to select the judge before whom the cause 
shall bo tried. 

2. KINQ’S BENCH DIVISION. It is so calM 
because, in former times, the King frequently sat there in 
person. Its judicial staff consists of the Lord Chief Justice 
and fourteen puisne judges. Its powers arc very great. 
They include the hearing of almost all kinds of actions, 
and the restraining of inferior courts by means of writs of 
certiorari, prohibition, and mandamus. It orders by a 
writ of Habeas Corpus the immediate bringing up to the 
Court of any persons wrongly deprived of their liberty. 
Most of its sittings for the trial of actions are known as 
sittings in nisi prius. The origin of the name b due to 
the fact that formerly all questions in dispute were ordered 
to bo tried at Westminster (where the Courts were then 
situated), in some Easter or Michaelmas term, before a 
jury, nisi pritts (unless before) the day fixed judges of 
assbe should come into the county where the action arose. 

A good deal of the work of the judges in this Divbion 
consists in going on circuit through the county towns of 
England and Wales, and holding assizes for tlio trial of 
civil and criminal cases. The judges of tha Division also 
sit in rotation at the Central Criminal Court, formerly 
known as the Old Baiteu. 

8. COURT FOR CROWN CASES RESERVED. 

The judges of'tlio King’s Bench Division may eit together I 
(five forming a quorum, of whom the Lord Chief Justice I 
must be orie) as a Court of Criminal Appeal, known j 
as the Court for Crown Cases Reserved. Hero they can 
deal only with questions of law, for we have no Court 
of Criminal Ajipeal for re-hearing questions of fact. The 
questions of law arc usually reserved for their consideration 
by Assizes or Quarter Sessions. 

4. PROBATE, DIVORCE. AND ADMIRALTY 
DIVISION. The third division of the High Court is the 
Probate, Divorce, and Admiralty Division. It has two 
judges, the first of whom is known as the President of the 
Divbion. The matters with which the division deals is 
indicated in the title. In the Admiralty Division the 
judge b often assisted by two assessors, who are usually 
officers or past officers in the mercantile marine. 

5. DIVISIONAL COURTS. Each Division of the 
High Court may sit in what are known as Divisional Courts. 

In the Chancery Division thb power is very seldom exercbed. 

In the Probate, Divorce, and Admiralty Divbion the two 
judges occasionally sit together to hear oases in which some 
abstruse point of law arises. It b, however, in the King’s 
Bench Division that Divbionai Courts are brought moat 
into use. There they hear appeals from County Courts 
and inferior courts of record, decide cases stated by Courts 
of Summary Jurbdiction, Recorders and StipendijpuT 
Magbtratea, hear applications for mandamus and certio- 
rari against judges of inferior courts, magistrates and others, 
and transact much important business affecting local 
government. 

VARIOUS OTHER COURTS. 

1. THE ECCLESIASTICAL COURTS, which formerly 
had extensive jurisdiction concerning wiUs relating to 
pmonal property, divorces and other matters, axe still 
of importance with regard to church matters. The 
Archdeacon's Court has exbted certainly from before 
the time of the Norman Conquest. When the arch- 
deacon does not himself sit as judge, his place b taken 
fay a person known as the Officii Since the Cffiurch 
l&ciplwe Act of 1840, no criminal suit in regard to ecclesi- 
aatioM offences or offences against good morals can bo begun 
against a cler^^an in thb Court. The Court of Arches 
b aOonrt of i^h the Judge b the Arohbbhop of OstdASo 


bury, whose place b usually taken by the Dean of Aroh«ii|i 
TheOourt takes its title from the Church of St. Maiy-b-Bo#*. 
the steeple of which b on pillars arranged like arohse 
(Sancta Maria de arcvbus)^ where the sittings formerly took 
place. This Court has imporiant, though seldom utilised, 
powers under the Public Worship Regulation Act. The 
Consistory Court is the Court of each bishop for the trial of 
Ecclesiastical causes in his diocese. The Chancellor of 
the Diocese usually presides, and there is an appeal to the 
Archbbhop. The Provincial Courts are the Courts of either 
of the archbishops. They are generally presided over by 
a judge, who is appointed jointly by the aj'ohbishops, and 
who b usually tho same person os the Dean of Arches, 
and he has extensive powers. For a full statement con- 
cerning the whole of tho Ecclesiastical Courts, reference 
should be made to Phillimore’s Ecclesiastical Law. 

2. THE COUNTY COURT is one of groat and growing 
popularity. Its jurisdiction has been much extended by 
the County Courts Act, 1903, which came into operation 
on 1st January, 1905. Hitherto, in most coses, its jurb- 
diction had boon litnited to 00^:03 in which the amount 
claimed did not exceed £50. But now the* County 
Court may deal with all personal actions where the debt, 
demand, or damage claimed is not more than £100, or wher» 
the debt or demand claimed b reduced by an admitted 
set-off to £100. Ftu’ihcr information as to the actions 
which may bo brought in the County Court will bo found 
in the section relating to Procedure. There ore fifty-four 
County Court Circuits in England and Wales, each having 
its judge, who must bo a barrister of at least seven 3'ears* 
standing. 

3. OTHER CIVIL COURTS. There are numerouH 
other Courts in Englaiifl, tho majority of which are now 
of shght importance. Prominent among tho exceptions is 
thoMAVOB’s Court OF Lov DON, an ancient court of record, 
that b a court “ the records of which are absolutely authori- 
tative, as distinguished from courts not of record, tho acUt 
of which may be evidenced by rolls and records, but are 
not absolutely established thereby." It bos unlimited 
jurisdiction in personal actions, if the cause of action arbee 
wholly or in part wuthin tho city. Another important 
court is the Passaok Court of Liverpool, which has its 
special judges, and exton-^ive jurisdiction in cases where 
the defendant resides within the borough, or the cause of 
action arase there. The Court has important Admiralty 
jurisdiction. Among the I^ocal Courts of Reooed, 
about forty in number, there are many which have had no 
sittings for many years. Tho two Universities of Oxford 
and Cambridge have each a Uxivebsity Court, in which 
the Chancellor may exercise consiilerablo authority in 
ecclesiastical, criminal and civil matters aff(H)ting its 
members, and PspcHually as regards its undergraduates. 
There ore also throughout the country various Manorui. 
OouBTS, whoso powers are now of little more than academb 
interest, 

4. ASSIZE COURTS. Coming now to courts excrcb- 
ing Criminal Jurisdiciion, we must mention first tho 
Assize Courts held several times each year in every county. 
The King’s Commission to hold the assize is bsuod to His 
Majesty’s ju<lgo8, one of whom usually presides, but it 
may bo directed also to some King’s Counsel or other 
barrister, who then, if need be, takes the place of the judjce. 
The commission is in several parts, the unites! effect of whwb 
is to empower the judge to try treasons and felonies, to 
clear the gaols of all prisoners, and to try all civil causes. 

For the purpose of holding the Assizes tho country is 
divided into eight circuits : 

(1) The Western: (’oruwall, Devon, Dorset, Hants, 

Somerset, and Wilts. 

(2) Th ' Northern ; Cumberland, Lancashire, and West- 

moreland. 

(3) The Midland : Bedford, Buckinchara, Derby, 

Leicester, Lincoln, Northauts, Kotts, Rutland, 

and Warwick. 

(4) The Oxford : Berks. Gloucester, Hereford, Monmouth, 

Oxford, StaHord, Salop, and Worcester. 

(5) North Easittn : Durham, Yorkaliire, and Northoxnbtr- 

land. 



PROGBDURB IN TfiEB COURTS. 


(i) SooibbiMi: 


Essex, Herts, Htmtingdoii, 


Kent, Hortol^ 6ixfl!olk, Surrey, and Sussex. 

(7) North Wales ; Anglesey, Carnarvon, Chester, Denbigh, | 
Flint, Merioneth, and Montgomery. 

C8) South Wales: Brecknock, Cardigan, Carmarthen, 
Glamorgan, Fembroko, and Eadnor. 

London and Middlesex are not included in the Circuit j 
System. Civil cases are tried in the High Court of Justice | 
in the Strand, and criminal cases, which in the country ! 
would bo sent to the Assizes, are tried at the Central 
Criiniuul Court formerly known as the “ Old Bailey.’* 

5. QUARTER SESSIONS. By far the larger amount 
of the work in connection with charges of crime is done 
by J usticcs of the Bcaoo, familiarly known as magistrates, 
some of whom are SUpendiary Magistrates. (Their 
appointment and duties have been already described, 
liefer to “ Magistrates ” in Index.) The assemblies in which 
Justices of the peace have their highest criminal jurisdiction 
ore known as Quarter Sessions. In counties, these sessions 
ero held quarterly, and, excepting treasons, murders, 
capiial felonies, and some other serious crimes (such as 
those punishable by penal servitude for life), all manner | 
of offencu^f may bo tried there. Quarter Sessions may, i 
however, try burglar^, but the maximum punishment ! 
which they can inflict is penal servitude for fourteen 
years. The chairman is elected by the magistrates them- 
selves. The Court has also wide jurisdiction with regard 
to vagrancy, the administration of the poor laws and 
highways. In boroughs having a separate court of 
quarter sossions, the Recorder presides. 

8. PETTY SESSIONS. The onlinarv sittings of 
Justices of the peafio are known as Petty Sessions. A petty 
•Oisional court is dotined by the Interpretation Act, 1889, 
oa a court of summary jurisdiction, that is, one em- 
powered to deal with various offences and complaints 
without the intervention of a jury. It consists of two or 
more justices, or of a borough police magistrate sitting in 
a court house or place at which they or he are accustomed 
to sit for holding special or petty sessions. The justices 
have the assistance of a clerk, who is always a man with 
some legal training and frequently a solicitor. They 
can hear and deal with a very large number of otfencea. 


PROCEDURE IN THE COURTS. 

We do not propose to give an account of the procedure 
in all the Courts — a course that would bo tedious and 
profitless to the general reader — but only in the Courts 
where cases are tried of most concern to the general 
public. 

1. THE HIGH COUET— KING’S 
, BENCH DIVISION. 

WRIT OP SUMMONS (Issue of). The commencement 
of every action in the High Court is by the issue of 
« writ of summons. It may be issued in London or 
^xoopt in Probate cMes) in a District Registry. District 
Be|pstrie 0 are established in provincial towns in order to 
f Militate^ proceedings in oases which arise outaide the 
Metropolitan area. Those Registries are under the direc- 
tion and charge of an official known as the District Registrar, 
Writs Me issued on the application of the plaintiff himself, 
or on that of a solicitor acting for the plMntiff. In London, 
the P**®® the Writ Department, at the Central 

Office of the High Court of Justice, The fee is ten shillings. 

dmplioate, the duplicate being filed by the 
SsuSg ^ original is handed to the person 

The form of the Writ is pre- 
plaintiff (or 
(or defendants), and the 
B runs ^ Court to which the action is assigned. 

Asm ? ^ JF*®® ^ to A, B. (the 

‘the defendant;. We command you that within 


light ffayi after Uiie evsioe el Nile Wilt en yon, inMuMve 
day of eadi eervioe, you do eauee an appesreooe to 
be entered for yon in an action at the euit of 0. D. (the 
ol the pudntifC)* And take notice, that in default of 
your doing ao, the plaintiff may proceed therein, and judg- 
mant may be given in your absence. 

Witness, etc. ” 

In certain rare cases, such as actions against justices, 
officers of the army, navy, customs, and excise in 
their official capacity, it is necessary to give a month’s 
notice before issuing a writ; but in all other oases it is 
not incumbent on the plaintiff to give any notice to the 
defendant before doing so. 

ENDORSEMENT OP WRIT. On the back of the Writ 
there must be an endorsement setting forth the ground of 
complaint or the nature of the relief which the plaintiff 
seeks, also the name and address of the plaintiff and his 
solicitor (if he brings his action by a solicitor), and an 
address for service within three miles of the Royal Oourts 
of Justice, Strand. The endorsement is usually very 
succinct and gives no particulars. “ The plaintiff claims 
damages for slander *’ ; “ The plaintiff claims £120, arrears 
of salary ** ; “ The plaintilTs claim is for the price of goods 
sold and delivered,** are common forms. In the case of 
an action to recover damages for libel, the endorsement 
must indicate the book, newspaper, or document in wliich 
the libel was published. In actions for a debt or a liqui- 
dated demand (i.e. for a sum certain or capable of being 
made certain) arising out of a simple contract or on a 
statutory debt, or for the recovery of land, there ma^ be 
an endorsement giving fuller particulars. The writ is 
then said to be apeciaUy endorsed. If a writ has b^n so 
endorsed and the defendant does not appear 'mthin the 
eight specified days, final judgment may be signed and 
execution issued, three days after the close of the period 
for appearance. 

SERVICE OP WRIT. A true copy of the writ of sum- 
mons must bo served personally on each defendant, amd 
may be served at any hour of the day or night, except on 
Sunda 3 's. Within three days of service, the person serviiig 
must endorse on the original writ the date of service. If 
the action is against a firm, then service on a partner, or 
on a person in control of the busineas is valid. It a Limited 
Company are the defendants, then service may be per- 
formed by sending a copy of the writ tnrough the post to 
the Registered Office of the Company. If husband and 
wife are sued (as is frequently the case in action for defama- 
tion when the wife is the actual defamer), then both must 
bo served. An infant (a person under twenty- one years 
of age) is effectively served by the delivery of a copy to hit 
father or other legal guardian. In many cases the defen- 
dant’s solicitor will accept service and undertake to appear- 

When the defendant has not named any solicitor, and 
personal service cannot be effected, an order for substituted 
service will be made. Such substituted service may be 
made on some person connected with the defendant, or by 
sending a copy through the post to the defendant or by 
advertisement. An order for substituted service is only 
' made after a Judge (Chancery Division) or a ** Master ” 
(King’s Bench Division) has been satisfied by means of 
an affidavit that personal seryioe cannot be promptly 
effected. 

ENTERING APPEARANCE. The Writ commands the 
defendant to “ cause an appearance to be entered *’ within 
eight days. Appearance must be entered either at the 
Central Office or the District Registry. The command 
may be obeyed either by the defendant himself or his 
solicitor, and it is done by handing in to the proper officer 
two copies of a memorandum containing an aadress for 
service and the name and address of the defendant’s 
solicitor, or stating that the defendant appears in persmu 
[ Two shillings must be paid for each defendant appearing. 

I One copy is returned to the defendant “ sealed " with the 
official stamp, and he thus has evidence that he has 
appeared, and the other copy is filed by the officiaL Notioe 
of appearance should be given by the defendant to the 
plaintiff or to the plaintiff’s solicitor. In the case of either 
party to the action (plaintiff or defendant) haying giyea 
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M Diereafter deUvared to the solicitor. 

mmtAXna of AFFBABANOS. As stated in a preidons 
piiwapb, judgment may be very promptly obtained by 
, the ^aintiff if a writ is specially endorsed and if no appear- 
ance is entered within eight days. If the claim is for a 
l^tddated demand, for liquidated damages, or for recovery 
ojf land, judgment for the amount claimed, or relief sought, 
may be at once entered, whether the writ be specially 
endorsed or not. But in some cases, e.g. where the claim 
is for an injunction, judgment cannot immediately be 
entered on default of appearance by the defendants. In 
them oases, the plaintifi must file at the Writ Department, 
Qentral Office, an affidavit of service of the writ, and also 
at the Filing Dopmrtment a statement of claim. The 
action will wen proceed as though the defendant had 
appeared. The pUintiff need not endeavour to actually 
serve the Statement of Claim, for technical service iseilected 
by filing a copy of the Statement of Claim at the Filing 
Ibspartment. After the lapse of ten days, if no defence 
has been entered, the plaintiff may serve notice of motion 
for judgment. In due course the motion is set down for 
hearing, and judgment for the plaintiff entered, unless 
the demndant puts in an appearance, and shows go^ cause 
■ why the final step should not be taken. 

Again, where the claim is for unliquidated damages 
(•.g. damages for personal injuries) or for the detention 
of chattels, the plaintiff is not entitled to sign final judg- 
ment, should the defendant fail to enter an appearance. 
The plaintiff can only obtain an interlocutory judgment, 
that u, a judgment in his favour but not stating the amount I 
of damages to which he is entitled. The damages or the 
value of the chattels are subsequently assessed by a jury or 
by an Official Referee. When the damages are assessed, the 
plaintiff may sign final judgment for the amount so assessed. 

AUHMOIIS FOR DIRECTIONS. If within the ** eight 
days ” named in the Writ the defendant enters an appear- 
ance, the plaintiff has to take the next step, by m^ing 
application for a Summont for Directions. In Admiralty 
Actions, in Trials without Pleadings, and in proceedings 
under what is known as “ Order 14,” (which deals wim 
eases where the writ has been sproially endorsed,) 
this summons is not necessary. As its name implies, 
Ukc object of this step in an action is to obtain from 
the Ooort directions as to the future course of the 
action. The plaintiff must issue the summons within 
fourteen days of the date upon which the defendant 
enters an appearance. In default of this being done, 
the defendant may apply for the dismissal of the 
action. Four days before the summons is to be heard, 
the defendant must be served with it. At the hearing of 
the summons, the officer of the Court decides, after having 
heard the parties or their solicitors upon such details as 
pleadings, the place of trial, whether the action shall be 
tried by special or common jury, the discovery (i.e. pro- 
duetion) of documents, etc. Formerly these detaUs were 
decided by a number of summonses, and this general 
summons was introduced with the view to saving expense 
to the parties. 

PLBADimS. 

This is the name given to certain documents which have 
to be prepared by the parties to an action before the trial. 
Usually they are two in number : (1) Statement of Claim ; 
(2) Defence. These are the only pleadings which can be 
dcitvered without special leave. 

X OBJBOT OF FLEADXHOS. The following are the 
purpoees which pleadings serve :~ 

(1) Tbej enable me parties to know exactly what are 
ttie matters in diroute, and to know what facts they roust 
prove at the trial. Neither party can, at the trial, give 
evidence of matter not oontamed in the pleadings except 
by leave the Court. 2111s prevents either side from 
being bF s u rp r ise. 

Farther, pleadings are useful In determining the 
preper mode of trial. If the matter in iseoe is a pure 
point of law. It should be derided by the judge without 



de ri de d by a jun. 

(8) Lastly, plWUngi serve as a record of the matbil- 
hi ffispute between the parses. It is most Importahi' 
that there should be certainty as to these matters, foT: 
derisions on them made by a final Court cannot be U|M 
or even re-opened by any eubsequent proceedings. 

t STATBHENT OF CLAIM, The first step in Oio 
pl^ding is the Statement of Claim. Aa we have already 
said, there must be endorsed on the Writ of Summons 
a short statement indicating the nature of the plaintiff’s 
claim, but except when the Writ is specially endorsed with 
precise particulars, this “short statement*’ must bo 
elaborated, and in his Statement of Claim the plaintiff 
must give the material facts upon which he relies and the 
specific relief which he olaims. But the evidence by which 
the plaintiff propose to prove his cose must not be stated. 
Usuuly the time within which the Statement of Claim 
must be delivered to the defendant or his solicitor is fixed 
bv an order made when the Summons for Directions (see 
aoove) is heard ; but if no time is fixed, then the delivery 
must take place within twenty-one da3r8 from ^he date of 
the order for directions. If the Ctatement of Claim is 
not delivered within the time specified, then the defendant 
may apply to have the action dismissed. Frequently, 
however, the time for delivery is extended on the applica- 
tion of one of the parties to the Court. 

3. the defence. The Writ, Summons for Directions 
and Statement of Claim are documents which must be 
served or delivered by the plaintiff. The Defence is the 
first document (in the ordinaiy course) which is delivered by 
I tho defendant. In it he states whether he admits or 
denies the various allegations in the plaintiff’s Statement 
of Claim. It is not necessary that the defendant should 
specifically admit any statement, as omission to deny 
is construed as admission. With regard to denials, 
it is well to note that a defendant may snoceed in an action 
and yet be ordered to pay part of the costs, if the Court or 
Judge is of opinion that the defendant unnecessarily 
compelled the plaintiff to prove facta which ought to bars 
been admitted. If tho Writ was specially endorsed with 
particulars of claim, then the defence must be delivered 
within eighteen days from the date of service of the Writ, 
the dav of service included ; but if a Statement of Claim has 
been delivered, then within ten days of such delivery or 
within such shorter period as may have been fixed by the 
Order for Directions. 

4. REPLY. Until recent years, a “ Reply ’* by the 
plaintiff always formed part of the pleadings, but now, 
except in Admiralty Actions, no repiy may be delivere<f 
unless ordered by the Court. Leave is not given to deliver 
a reply unless the defendant sets up a case in his Defence 
to which the plaintiff wishes to reply, or unless the defen- 
dant sets up a definite counter-claiiD, or unleM the plaintiff 
wishes to allege new facts. ^ 

FATBIENT INTO CODRT. A defendant may, before 
or at the time of delivering his defence in an aotion for 
debt or damages, pay into Court a sum of money to mett 
the plainUfTs claim. A defendant may admit liability on 
part of the claim, and it is then a question for the plaintiff 
to decide whether he will take the money out of Court 
and close the matter or proceed further. Should the 
plaintiff continue the action and not recover more than the 
amount paid into Court, the defendant will be entitled to 
the whole costs of the action. If the claim is one for 
unliquidated damages (Le. damages not certain In amount!, 
such as the general damages olmmed in an action for 
personal injones, then the defendant maj pay into Ckrait 
any sum, at the same time denying liability. In this eaec., 
should the plaintiff suooeed in his aotion, even though he 
may recover lees than the amount paid in, he will be entitled 
to off costs down to the date of payment into Court, and 
the snbeeouent ooste entailed by tne proving of the Uabillty 
of the defendant* 

RIGHT TO A JURY. Speaking generally, it may be 






.4||M.;«-;jf^« 'vl^biiMi^ '«r# "m^ptioiit, 'boirovtr* '■ lo' tSi^ 
WMioery ^tmoii; i^nl^ ol^idirvm oidfirad bj tlw 0oiiit» 
totiomi are triad wiihtmt jurioa, neither party Ming entitled 
to olaim a jury aa a matter of right. In the Kin^a Bench 
XHTision, any matter requiring lonjg examination of doon- 
ments, accounts, or local investigation may be tried 
without a jury. Further, the Oourt may, if it shall appear 
desirable, direct a trial without a jury under certain 
oiroumstfuioos. Either party, when entitled to a jury, 
may have a special jury on giving notice to that effect. 

TUB TRIAL. 

!• MOTIOE OF TRIAL. Notice of trial has to be given 
by the plaintiff within six weeks of the close of the plead- 
ings. Ten days is the usual notice given, but shorter 
notice may be given with the consent of the parties or by 
Order of the Court. This does not in any way indicate 
that the imtion will be heard on the tenth aay, but merely 
that it will not be heard before that day. The action is 
set down in the list and takes its turn, unless a special 
day for the hearing is fixed by the Court. 

R NON--APPEABAIIJDB AT THE TRIAL. Should 
neither party appear at the hearing, the action is struck 
out. If the plaintiff appear and not the defendant, then 
the plaintiff may proceed to prove his case and judgment 
may bo given, if the defendant appear and not the 
plaintiff, the defendant is entitled to dismissal of the 
action with costs. ** Appearance ** does not necessarily 
mean appearanco in person of the parties. In fact in the 
large majority of oases the parties appear bv counsel. 

8. COURSE FOLLOWED AT THE TRIAL. The 
following are the stops taken in the conduct of the Trial ; — 

(1) The plalutiff (or his counsel) opeiis bis case with 
a speech and then calls his witnesses. Bach of them is 
examined by the plaintiff’s counsel, and may be subjected 
to cross-examinauon by the counsel for the defence. If, 
daring the cross-examination, new matter is introduced, 
the plaintiff's counsel may re-examine, but not otherwise. 

(2) After the close of the plaintiff’s evidence, if the de- 
fendant (or his counsel) intends to call evidence, he opens 
his case with a speech, then calls his witnesses, and makes 
a second speech, to which the plaintiff's counsel has the 
right of reply. 

(d) If, however, defendant’s counsel does not Intend 
to call any witness, the plaintiff’s counsel sums up the 
•videnoe tie has called before the defendant’s counsel 
begins. Afterwards, defendant’s counsel addresses the 
Oo^ on the whole case, and has thus the advantage of 
the last word. 

4. JUDGMENT. If the trial be with a jury, the judge 
then addresses the jury, and tells them the points upon 
whioh they have to make a decision, at the same time 
snmmarizing and commenting on the evidence which has 
been adduced. Often, the fudge submits to the jury 
a series of questions to whioh they have to give replies, 
and based on these replies the judge* gives a decision or 
judgment^ 

APPEALS. An appeal from a decision of a judge or 
a judge and jury, provided that decision be a final 
ju^ment, may be entered within three months from Uie 
time when the judgment or order was signed. All appeals 
are by notice of motion, and tbo appellant must at least 
one week before the appeal is likely to oome on leave three 
copies of the notioe of appeal, throe copies of the judgment, 
and three copies of tne pleadings. The respondent to 
the appeal (i.o. the party to the action who has won in the 
Oourt below) may apply to the Oourt of Appeal for seourity 
for costs, and this is nsually granted if &e appellant is 
poy appeal is of a frivolous nature. If the seonrity 
ordered is not given within fourteen days, the appeal is 
stnKm out. 

A p^y dissatisfied with a judgment or order may 
apply for a new trial within eight &ys after the trial, if 
it took place in Londmi or Middlesex. If the trial took 
mm wMwher^ notioe of motion for a new trial must 
t? after the end of the oirouit 

trial took place. The grounds for whioh an 
•ppmtioa lor m now tnal may ba baaad art varioua i— 



adsdiiaetadi the |uiy. 

atooi^yrrieefcedorwioiifljlyteoriTed 

evidaaoei. 

TImt there was BO evidence to go to the jury. 

That fresh evidence has been dlsoovsred. 

>) That the jury found a verdict against the weight of 

Be. 

That the damages were exceesivs or inadequate. 

That the defeated party was taken by surprise. 

BNFORCBMBST OP JUDQMBNT. 

1. FIERI FA0XA8. A judgment for the recovery of 
money is usnally enforced by the issue of a command to 
the sWiff of the county in which the party has goods 
and chattels. The eheriff is commanded “quod fieri 
facias de bonis, etc.” The document sent to the sheriff 
is called a writ of “ Fi Fa,” and it becomes his duty to make 
of the goods and chattels of the party the amount of the 
judgment debt. The sheriff may sril the goods, subject 
to certain restrictions. One of these rostnotions is that 
the goods cannot lawfully be sold unless the landlord be 
first paid any rent due before execution. It should also 
be noted that the sheriff cannot bre^ open of any in- 
habited bouse for the purpose of executing tho writ, 
nor can the writ be executed on a Sunday. Wearing 
apparel, bedding, tools, and implements, not exceeding 
£5 in value, are protected from seizure. 

2. WRIT OP ELE6IT. Where it is necessary to take 
the debtor’s land in order to satie^ a judgment, then a 
vn’it of Elegit must be issued. As in the case of “ Fi Fa,** 
this writ is issued to the sheriff, who, on its receipt, must 
empanel a jury for the purpose of enquiring as to the 
location and v&luo of the lands of the debtor. Having 
made this enquiry, the sheriff makes what is known aa 
a “ return ” to the writ, and this “ return ” vests the legal 
estate of the lands in question in the judgment oredito, 
who is thenceforward known as the tenant in elegit. The 
lands are held by him until the full amount of the judg- 
ment debt has been satisfied out of the rents. 

3. WRIT OF SEQUESTRATION. A writ of seques- 
tration is usnally used to enforce the judgmeuts or orders 
of the Ohanoery Division. The following are instances in 
which this procedure has to be employed : — 

(1) Enforcing the payment a sum of money to tiie 
credit of an action pending. (2) Br'oming judgmeitt 
pronounced for the recovery of title-deeds or heir-locons. 

(3) Enforcing an order to a person to execute a oortain deed. 

Although these writs are usually issued in oonnexicn 
with Chancery Division actions, they may be used when 
occasion arises in emmexion with actions in whioh the 
proceedings have been in the King’s Bench Division. 

4. ATTACHMENT OF DEBTS. Any person who has 
obtained a judgment or order for the recovery or payment 
of money may apply to a Oourt or a judge for an order that 
all debts owing or accruiug to the judgment debtor ahall 
be attached to answer the judgment or order. If the Ooorl 
makes suoh an order, then the person who owes tho jndg* > 
ment debtor any sum is called the ''garnishee.** Ths 
garnishee is summoned to appear before the Court or Judge 
or an officer of the Oourt to show cause why he shoukl ned 
pay the money owing to the judgment creditor for the 
purpose of satisfying the judgment debt. The garnishee 
may either admit or dispute the debt, but even if he adn^ 
it he should not pay the money to the judgment eieditor 
until he has received the order of the Court. 

5. WRIT OF ATTACHMENT. We have already deeH 
with attachment of debt. In certain oases judgments OS 
orders of Courts can be enforced by attachment ol ths 
person. A writ is addressed to tho sheriff, requiring hha 
to attach the defendant, in other words, to arrest hin 
and lodge him in gaol. 

Ihis writ may be tasoed for the purpose of fl) Saloooliig 
a judgment for the reoovery of any propsrty other than 
land or money. (2) Bnfordng a judgment or order agaiasl 
a corporation which has been wilfully disobeyed. In this 
the offiosn or members (or both) of the oorporatton nrs - 
attached. (S) Enforcing an order to any p«so& tO|nni^ 
duoe documents required for the purpoees of an aottoiu ^.5 
fi. OOMHITTAL* There ie not a great fliffsrngg''"' ' 


between attachment and eommittaL Cwnttltlal 
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prcnm veiaddy wli«a the offender hai committed contempt 
of Uonrt by doing what he ought not to do, wl^e attaon- 
m<mt is the remedy when the contempt consists of not 
doing what he has been ordered to do. The writ of attach- 
ment is addressed to the sheriff. No writ is issued in a case 
of committal, but a warrant which is handed to the tipstaff 
of the Court for execution. Release from prison can only 
be obtained from an order of the Court for discharge, 
except in certain cases under the Debtors’ Act, 1869. In 
these cases, at the end of a year, the prisoner is entitled 
to discharge. 


2. COUNTY COUBTS. 

THEIR JURISDICTION. All England, with the excep- 
tion of London, is divided into Districts for County Court 
purposes, and each District has its Court. A Registrar is 
appointed to each Court, who must be a solicitor of at least 
five years standing. He deals with the routine work of 
the Court and makes decisions in undefended cases. Each 
Court is under the care of a judge, who must be a barrister 
of at least seven years standing. He is entitled to the 
prefix “ His Honour.” 

The County Courts can deal with all personal actions 
where the debt, demand, or damage claimed is not more 
than £100, whether as a balance of account or otherwise. 
Personal actions include those of contract and tort. With 
regard to the latter, however, it should be noted that actions 
for libel and slander cannot be tried in the County Court, 
unless with the consent of the parties or unless the case 
has been remitted from the High Court on its being shown 
by the defendant to the satisfaction of the Court that the 
plaintiff bos no visible means of paying his costs. The 
same rule applies in actions for seduction and breach of 
promise of marriage. 

This Court also has jurisdiction in actions for ejectment, 
where neither the value of the land, etc., claitned nor the 
rent thereof exceeds £100 per year ; but if the title to other 
land is affected, then the defendant or his landlord may 
apply to have the action tried in the High Court. 

COMMENCEMENT OF ACTION. Action in the County 
Court is commenced by the entry of a plaint. This is 
entered in the plaint book by the oiBciab of the Court, 
after the person desiring to sue has iilied in a form (called 
a prcBcipe) giving the particulars required as to the plaintiff, 
his address, the defendant, his address, the amount claimed, 
etc. If the plaintiff is illiterate, the Registrar’s clerk must 
fill up the prcecipe. On the entry of the plaint, the plaintiff 
has to pay certain fees, which vary in amount with the 
amount of the debt or claim. 

A summons is then issued to the defendant calling on 
him to appear at the Court on a certain day to show cause 
why judgment should not be entered against him. The 
summons may be served on the defendant personally, or 
on any person apparently not less than sixteen years old, 
at the residence or place of business of the defendant. II 
the defendant admit the claim before the hearing day, he 
may save half the hearing fee and subsequent costs. If the 
defendant dispute the claim, he need not give notice of 
his intention to do so, unless the summons is a default 
summons, in which case ho must within eight days give a 
written notice of his intention to defend, but it will be 
sufficient if he appear at the Court (either personally or 
by solicitor or counsel} on the hearing day. If the claim 
exceeds £5, either the plaintiff or the defendant may claim 
trial by a jury of eight persons. 

COUNTY COURT TRIALS. The procedure in the actual 
trial of the action is similar to that already described in 
an action in the High Court. 

APPEALS. An appeal may be made to the High Court 
ngainst any determination or direction of a County Court 
Judge in point of law or equity, or upon the admission or 
rejection of any evidence, provided at the trial the judge 
is asked to take a note of the question of law raised, of the 
foots relating thereto, and of his decision thereon. Thus 
litigants have the right of appeal on a question of law, 
whatever may be the amount of the debt or the nature of | 
the claim. I 


^sro bate a right of appeal fl) fn all saplty aoMosi m ; 
matters ; fS) In all aotloiis of ejeotmont ; f I) In aU aothw 
respecting title ; (4) in all actions where uie mbt or damaiil 
claimed exceeds £20 ; (5) in all actions lor the recovery of 
tenements where the rent or value of the premises exceeds 
£ 1 * 0 . 


Although the parties have no right of appeal in other 
matters, yet the judge may give leave to appeal in any 
matter or action upon which he has given a aecision. 

. NEW TRIAL. A County Court Judge may order a now 
trial on grounds which would be sufficient for granting 
a new trial in the High Court. The order may be made 
upon such terms as the judge shall think reasonable, and 
pending the re-hoaring he can stay all proceedings. 

ENFORCINU JUDGMENT OR ORDER. A judgment 
or order for the payment of money must bo prepared by 
the registrar and delivered to the bailiff, who must serve it 
by post or otherwise on the party to whom it is addressed 
within twenty-four hours. For a sum not exceeding £20, 
exclusive of costs, the order may bo for payment bv < 
instalments, the time of payment and the amount of suck 
instabnents being fixed by the Court. Should the debtor 
make default in the payment of anv one instaUhent, execu- 
tion may issue for the whole sum remaining due, including 
costs. Where j udgniont has been given for a sum exceeding 
£20, the judge has no power to order payment by instal- 
ments, except with the consent of the plaintiff. On the 
issue of execution, the bailiff or his officers may sei^e and 
take any of the goods and chattels of the debtor, exoeptir.g 
the wearing apparel and bedding of such debtor or his fam- iy 
and the tools and implements of his trade to the value of £6. 

JUDGMENT SUMMONS. If a creditor thinks fit, he 
may proceed against his debtor (after judgment) by means 
of a judgment summons. If it is proved to Hie satis- 
faction of the Court that the debtor has, or has had, since 
the date of the judgment or order mode against him, the 
means to pay his debt, and has rofnsed or neglected to do 
so, such debtor may be committed to prison for a term 
not exceeding six weeks. 

COURT FEES. For every plaint a fee of one shilling 
in the pound. W’ ben the claim exceeds forty shillings, 
and an ordinary summons is to be served by a bailiff, an 
additional fee of one shilling ; and if there are more than 
three defendants to be served with the summons, an ad- 
ditional fee of one shilling for each defendant above three. 
The fee for trying the case is two shillings in the pound. 

For every default summons to be served by a bailiff the 
fee is one shilling, and where there are more defendants 
than one, a fee of one shilling for each defendant who 
has to be served with the summons by a bailiff. 

The Treasury has power to make, with the consent of 
the Lord Chancellor, orders as to the fees to be made oa 
any proceedings in the courts. A table of all fees mu st 
be posted in some couspicuous place in every court house 
and in every registrar's office. Want of space makes it 
impossible to set them out at length here and sommarivis 
are dangerous. The tables wliich are posted ire divided 
into two schedules. Schedule A for court fees and schedule 
B for officers’ fees. 


3. PBOCEDTJRE IN CRIMINAL 
MATTERS. 

ARREST. An offence has boon committed and an 
individual is suspected of having committed that offonc«. 
How is he to bo brought before the proper authority 1 
This may be done either by arrest or by summons, Oniy 
in certain cases is arrest perinbt^iblc, the right of tt 
subject to personal liberty being jealously guarded. Usuoli.^ 
an arrest is not made without the authority of a worroi > . 
a ** warrant” being an order in writing instmoting 
oiTicer (constable or other) to bring the suspected pera > 
before a Court. W^arrants may bo issued oy the Prr 
Council, Judges of the High Court, Justices of the Peoc , 
and Coroners. 

A constable may arrest without a warrant 

(11 Anyone whom he suspects of having eommlit ^ 
a felony. 

(2) Anyone oomnoitting • brooch of the peace in 1 - 
pieeanoo, or about to oonnit a btiaob ol the peioe, 
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juftwiwiftt nig An indictable oUEenoe by night, or doing 
maUdooB mjory to property. 

A private person may arrest without a warrant 

(1) Anyone whom be susperta of having committed 
a fdony, provided that a felony has actually been com- 
mitted. 

(2) Anyone whose freedom will lead to a breach of the 

peace. 

(3) Anyone committing treason or nl)i>ut to commit 
treaHOD. 

(4) Anyone committing offcncea under tlio Vagrancy 
Acts, e.e. street gaming and the like. 

(5) Anyone for whom he has became ball in order to 
(rive him up so that he (the bailor) may be discharged from 
his liability. 

It follows, of course, that where a private person may 
arrest without a warrant, so also can a constable. 

SUiUMONS. A Justice of the Peace, a Stipendiary 
Magistrate, or a Metropolitan Police Magistrate has the 
power to issue a summons on an information being laid 
before him, or on a complaint being made to him. 

An information is required if the charge is one which 
renders the person liable to im prison meut or fine, but a 
complaiflt only is necessary if all that is desired by the 
applicant is an dfdor for the pfvymont of money. 
An information must always bo in writing, unless 
it is laid in the Metropolitan district, but a complaint 
(as a rule) may bo marie orally. The summons calls on 
the person named therein to appear at a certain time or 
place, and states succinctly the nature of the information 
or complaint. If the person named does not obey the 
summons, then the Court may issue a warrant for arrest, 
after the projicr serving of the sninmons has been proved 
and the information or complaint lias been made on oath, j 
It is not necc'i^Knry that the information or complaint • 
should be sworn in the first instance if a summons only is 
Asked for, but no warrant can be iaaued either when the 
matter is first dealt with or afterwards until the informant 
or complainant has sworn his statement. No warrant 
can be issued for the arrest of any person who does not 
appear in answer to a summons, is-sued for the purpose of 
recovering civil debt. 

SUSP (ENA. It is within the discretion of a Court to 
issue a summons ordering a person to attend and give 
evidence in any cose, and if such witness fail to appear, 
he may bo arrested by authority of a warrant. *Such 
a summons is called a Suhpccnaf but the person on whom 
it is served is not bound to obey it, unless he has been 
offered a sura sufficient to cover the reasonable expenses 
incurred in attending the Court. 

SUMMARY CpNVICTION. If the offence specified in 
the information is one which can be finally disposed of by 
the magi.strates, or if an order for payment is asked for, 
the following is the procedure at the hearing. The defen- 
■dant is told the nature of the charge or the claim, and is 
A.sked whether he pleads “ guilty ” or “ not guilty in 
the oas^of an offence, and in the case of a claim whether he 
wishes to show cause why an order should not bo made. 

If he pleads “ guilty,” or shows no cause, then ho is con- 
victed or an order made, but otherwise, the prosecutor or 
complainant states his case and calls his witnesses. The 
defendant has the right to cross-examine each witness, 
and to state his defence and call his witnesses after the 
prosecutor has completed his case. Both prosecutor and 
defendant have the right to bo represented by solicitor 
If 80 represented the statements are made 
and the witnesses exuniined and cro.ss-examined by the 
advocates instead of by the parties. Neither side has anv 
right of reply, but if the defendant raises a legal point, 
wen the prosecutor nay address the Court before tho 
decision is given. 

ADJOURNMENT.—RBOOGNIZANCE. It is within the 
Court to adjourn the hearing, and pending 
^0 adjourned hearing they may order that tho defendant 
oe kept in custody. It is not usual for this to bo dono, 

^ ordinary oases the defendant's freedom is un- 
fettered, and he^ simply has to obey the summons to 
wpear at the adjourned hearing as on the first oooasimn. 
ia eome oases, before being allowed freedom, recognizances 
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(with or without sureties) are required from the defendant 
to appear on the dav named. A recof^nizance is really 
a contract, whereby the defendant and his sureties (if any) 
bind themselves to pay to the king a certain sura of money, 
if on the day fixed for the adjourned hearing the defendant 
does not appear. If recognizances have been taken and 
tho defendant or witness (for wdtnesscs may be bound 
over by recognizance to appear) does not put in an 
appearance when required to do so, the recognizance is 
said to bo “oatreated”; because it was formerly tho 
custom to extract the recognizance or bond from tho 
records of the Court wdiere it had been tiled and to 
forward it to the Exchequer Court wliich took proceed- 
ing.? to enforce the iienall y. 

COMMITTAL FOB TRIAL. With some offences, 
magi.str»to 3 cannot finally deal. In such ca.ses if unrefuted 
evidence is given, which leads the magistrates to form 
the opinion that tho accused may have committed 
tho offence, then the magi.stratcs must send the case for 
trial by jury. The procedure before the magistrates is 
nearly the same as that described under the heading 
” Summary Conviction.” There is, however, one very 
important difference. Tho evidence of each witness is 
taken down in writing, and when complete is read over 
t ) tho witnc.ss, who signs the document or “ deposition ” as 
it is technically called. The deposition is also signed by 
tho magistrates. If tho magistrates decide to commit, 
then the accused is either sent to prison to await trial at 
tho next quarter sessions or assizes, or he is released on 
bail. 

BAIL. A person who is ” bailed out ” is delivered io 
his sureties, who undertake to produce him at the sessiona 
or assizes. The justices have power to grant or allow bail 
in all cases except treason. In serious cases, however, it 
is seldom allowed. In nearly all coses of misdemeanour 
I tho magistrates must allow bad, but they have discretion 
I as to the amount in which the accu.scd and his suretiMi 
I shall bo bound. If tho accused fail to find sureties in tho 
I amount fixed, he must await trial in prison. Befora 
accepting the sureties tendered by tho accused, it is usual 
for the police to make enquiries as to whether the partiw 
named as sureties have the means to pay tho sum fixed, 
if the prisoner should not appear at the trial. The suretieu 
obt.oin discharge from their bail if they either deliver tho 
accused up at the trial or before the time of trial. Thio 
latter course is only justifiable if there is cause to beliero 
that the accused contemplates non-appearance. 

A BILL OF INDICTMENT. After a person has been 
committed for trial, the next step is to prefer a ** bUl of 
imiictment ” against him. This preferment is made beforo 
the grand jury of tho Court to which tho accused has been 
committed. A ” bill of indictment ” is a written state- 
ment of the offence with which the person is charged- 
The grand jury sit in private and they examine the witnessee 
for the prosecution (whose names are on the back of 
bill) or some of them. Tho defendant does not appear 
beforo tho grand jury nor is he permitted to be represented 
in any way. If the grand jury are satisfied that there is 
a 'prima facie case against the accused, they find a ** true 
bill,” but if they are not so satisfied then they find “ not 
a true bill,” and the accused is at once a free man, bat 
bo may bo afterwards arrested on tho same charge if fresh 
evidence is forthcoming ; whereas if the prisoner had been 
found ** not guilty ” by the petty jury, he could not after- 
wards be arrested and tried on the same charge. 

ARRAIGNMENT OF PRISONER. A ” true bill” 
having been found, tho defendant is brought into open 
court by the police officers if already in custody, or sur- 
renders himself, and is then arraigned. His name is called 
and the indictment (no longer called a bill of indictment) 
road over to him. He is then asked whether he pleads 
** guilty ” or ** not guilty.” On a plea of guilty, the Coart 
may at once pass sentence or order him to be detained m 
custody until a later time daring the same seimons sr 
assizes, when sentence is given. If ** not guilty ” is 
pleaded, it pats on the proseoution the onus of mviQg 
all they all^ against the prisoner. If the defsndMiA 

2i 
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V, rcIsBes to p!ead« then tlie Court may order the plea of 
** am g|ailty ** to be entered, and the trial will then proceed 
Just as it would have done had the prisoner himself pleaded. 

THE aBABlNO. The trial of a defendant who has 
pleaded “not guilty’* takes place before a judge (at the 
assizes) and a Jury, or before a chairman or recorder 
{quarter sessions) and a jury. The course fcllowcd at the 
trial is the same as that already described in Civil Gases 
.before the High Court (see p. 47<^). 

VBBDICT AND SENTENCE. After the witnesses have 
been examined and the apecclnjs of counsel made, the judge 
soma up the whole case to the jury, and explains the law 
as it affects the matter before the Court. If the jury can 
anee upon their verdict (which must be unanimous) 
without retiring they do so, but if not, they are placer! 
in charge of an officer of the Court, who takes them 
to a private room for consultatifMi. If they cannot 
agree on a verdict, then the judge may discharge them 
and the defendant may be put on hia trial before a new 
jury. If a verdict of *“ guilty ” be returned, the judge 
proceeds to jiacis Koiilcnee. 

OBIMINAL APPEAL. A person convicted on imlict- 
ment, criminal information or Coroner’s inquisition, or as 
an incorrigible rogue, has a right of appeal to the Court of 
Criminal Appeal on any grouiid which involves a qutwtion 
of law alone. If the ground of complaint involves 
a question of fact alone, or a question of mixed law and 
fact, or is directed against the severity of the sentence, 
the leave of the Court of Criminal Appeal, or a certificate 
from the judge who tried the prisoner that it is a fit case 
for appeal, is ruHJOSsary bofons an appeal can be heard. 
Notice of ni>peal, or of an application for leave to appeal, 
mast be given within ten days of conviction. 1'he court 
has power to quash a conviction or to vary a «ent«mcc. 
It has power even to impose a B<int{'nce of greater severity 
than that imposed by the judge at the trial— a power 
which is necc»asarv as a check to frivolous appeals. 
Though the Court has no power to order a new trial it can 
affirm a convicjtion where it is of opinion that, although , 
the point rjusc'd in the appeal might technically be in j 
favour of the apfxdlant, no .substant ial miscarriage of justice 
hae actually occurred. The court is independent of and 
does not intcrfer»' wdth the prerogative of Pardon (see 
p. 427). 

} 

4. SPECIAL PROCEDUBB FOB 
PAUPERS. 

ADVICE. There arc many peojde, especially in our 
large towns, who arc quite unable to afford the means of 
procuring legal advice on matters of ev<yy-day occurrence. 
Such people are iii the habit of apjdying to their local 
stiptmdiary magistrate for advice. There is no legal duty 
Imposed on the magistrate to give any such advice ; but 
in imae.tiw he almost ifivariably does so; especially if the 
facts disclosed show that some one is endeavouring to 
take an unfair advantage ot the person’s ignorance or 
poverty. 

SUING IN FORMA PAUPERIS. The presence of 
Eolicitor.^ or counsel is not essential in any case that conics 
before «njr courts. A iitigant, bo be filaiutilT or defendant, 
may always appear and conduct liis ease in person, paying 
the court fees, and acting generally as his legal represent a* 
fives would have done had they been employed. Hut 
some |:»frsons are too poor even to pay the court foes. 
Such p‘ » sous are allowcil to sue or defend in /ornrtf pauperis^ 
•‘.as a piufier.*’ ’I'hey must fir.st submit their case to a 
barristiw for his ofiiiiion. If the barrister’s opinion bo 
favourablo, the paufier must make an affidavit (i.e., a 
statement en />atli riuly sworn before a Commissioner for 
Oaths) which must do laro : 

fl) l b it the litrirant Is not worth £25, his wearing 
. apfcirel and the fiubje»*fc- matter of the dlsjiute only cx- 
oepiiyl ; and (J) tb it tlieea-Meirtulmiitted to counsel contains 
- a full anil true statement of all the materia) facts to the 
best of the pauper litigant’s knowledge and belief. 


He should also prepare a written petition to the court 
applying for leave to sue or defend in formd TMUperi^, If 
the leave is granted, a counsel and a solicitor wul be assigned 
to the pauper. No court fees will be payable and the 
services of the counsel and solicitor will bo gratuitous, 
except for the solicitor’s out-of-pocket cxjienses. 

POOR PRISONERS. In criminal ca.se8 it often happens 
that a prisoner or bis friends while able to raise a guinea 
or so for the purpose of his defence are yet unable to afford 
to pay both solicitor and counsel, ’rhe general rule is 
that counsel (i.e., barristers) can only be instructed through 
a solicitor ; and as solicitors have not the right of audience 
in criminal cases at quarter sessions or assizes, it might 
appear that both a soliidtor and a biirristiT would have to 
bo employed by a jirisoner. Hut this is not so, for there 
is an exception to the general rule, wdioroby for the foe of 
£1 38. fid. It is possible for a pri.soner to secure the services 
of any barristesr prc‘sent in tlio court, without the inter- 
vention of a solicitor. 


JURIES. 

A Jury is a body of men selected according to law, 
whose function it is to deiddo, under the guidance of a Judge, 
what is the truth in qu(‘stions of fact ari.‘»ing in the course 
of a trial, whether in a civil or a criminal ease. It will bo 
seen in the following account of our Jury sy.stom that 
there are various kinds of juries differing in the number of 
men composing them, in their cjualific.-iticns, and in the 
precise part they are called upon to perform. 

CIVIL CASES, 

1. WHEN THE TRIAL MAY BE BY JURY. Not in all 
Civil coses does there exist a right to (rial by Jury, but in 
actions of slander, libel, false imprisonment, malicioufi 
prosecution, seduction, breach of promise of marriage, 
and generally where the claim is for damages, either 
(he plaintiff or the defendant may signify his desire 
to have the issues of fact tried by a judge with a jury. 
In all High Court actions the moile of trial is by a judge 
without a jury, unless one of the (lartios to the action 
insists on exercising his right to trial by jury, A court 
or a judge may, however, at any time order any cause 
to be tritxJ by a judge with a jury. 

R COMMON AND SPECIAL JURIES. A trial m.<iy 
be either by a judge and a common jury or by a judge and 
a special jury. In the majority of cases the former is tho 
method, but when the action is one in which either the 
plaiutiff or the dcfemlant is entitled to have a jury, than 
either party may claim a spctdal jury, if the plaintill 
desire a sjiecial jury be must give notice to the defendant 
at the time he gives notice of trial. In the case of tho 
defendant ho must give iiotici^ not less than six ch*ar dqys 
before the day for which notiee of tnai lias been given. 
Whichever ymrty applies for a spi'cial jury, that party is 
in any event liable to the costs over and above those which 
would have been incurred hiul a common jury been en- 
gaged, unltiss the judge Hfw^cially ccrl,iti<‘M for a spmal jiny. 
If ho so certifies, then the costs of the 8pc< ial jury full in tfm 
ordinary way upon the loser in the action. 

8. COMMON JURYMEN. Every man not disqualified 
or exempted, in England or Wales, bet ween the agc« of 
twenty-one and sixty, is liable to serve as a juryman lu 
tho county in which lio rcNsidirs, if be has in that county 
freehold or copyhold property of the unnn.'d value of £10 ; 
or if he has leasehold property to the annual value of £80 ; 
or is a hoiiselioldiT aH8f»8Sitd to th<^ Poor Rate on a value 
of not leas than £30 (Middlesex), or £20 (other counties). 
In the City of London there is a special qualification to 
the effect that the juror must he an ocimpier of prejfniae.s 
within the city, ami bo possessor of projM'rty pf not less 
value than £100. Women cannot act on a jury except 
to determine whether a woman convicted of mardor i» 
pregnant. For that putposc a jury of matrons is omiMtn* 
nollod, for ne woman is mmged while pregnant. 
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SPECIAL 1UE7MEII. Certain of those who are 
liable to serve as common jurymen are also liable to serve 
fl special jurymen. These are (1) persons legally entitled 
jtb be called Esquires: (2) persons of higher degree 
^Inights, Baronets, etc.); (3) bankers or merchants; 
(4) occupiers of private dwelling houses assessed to the 
|MX>r rate or inhabited house duty at a value of not loss 
fhan £100 in a town of 20,000 inhabitants and upwards. 
I'n the case of smaller towns and rural areas, the value is 
IbO and upwards, unless the occupier happene.d to bo a 
farmer, when the value remains at £100; (ft) all farmers 
occupying lands and premises rated at a value of not less 
than £300. 

6. COMPULSORY ATTENDANCE OF JURYMEN. 

If a juror is duly summoned to attend a Court and foils 
to do 80 , he is liable to a fine, unless reasonable cause is 
shown for his Ron-attendar:ce. Reasonable causes include : 
abwnce from the United Kingdom, illness, or permanent 
residence in another part of the countrv. No person is 
Uable to be summoned to serve on any jury or inquest 
mwre than •ance in any one year, provided there remain on 
the jurors’ list i^rsons Who have not already served in that 
year. Exeiufition from serving as a common juryman 
cannot be claimed either by special jurors or grand jurors. 

8. MODE OP SUMMONING A JURY. Seven days 
before what is known as Commission Day (the first day of 
each sitting of the Court) the Sheriff makes up his “ panel” 
of jurors. Tins ‘‘ panel ” is a slip of parchment bearing 
the names of those jurors summoned to attend. Vhe 
tunmoiis may be issued by post. The names of the jurors 
are written on slips of paper and placed in a box. 'IVelve 
clips ore drawn out and the persons whose names are there- 
on are called, and if all reply they form the first jury, 
unless a “challenge” is made. Should one or more fail to 
answ'cr the call or be challenged, then other slips are drawn 
until the number ol twelve is completed. The other jury- 
men on the panel may either be discharged from further 
attendance, or called upon to form another jury, or ordered 
to remain during the sitting of the Court eo as to bo avail- 
able should necessity arise. 

7. CHALLENGE. Before the jurors are sworn, either 

party may “ challenge.” To “ challenge ” is to raise an 
abjection either against all the jurors on the panel or to 
lodividual jurors. Objection to the whole may bo 

taken on the ground that the summoning officer has failed 
in hie duty from partiality to cno of the parties to the action 
•r other cause. 8uch a challenge is very unusual, but if it 
Ivj made its validity is determined by the Court or by two 
pearBODs (called “triers”) appointed by the Court. 

An individual juror may bo challenged on various 
grounds, such as infancy, old age, alienage, conviction of 
crime, partiality. If such a challenge bo made, the place 
of the challenged juror is taken by another juror, or two 
** triors” are appointed for the purpose of determining 
the validity of the objection raised. The rigi.t of chal- 
Ibnge is rarely exercised in England, but it is frequently 
resorted to in Ireland, but only in criminal cases. 

S. MODES OF SWEARING JURORS. There are 
three modes of swearing jurors. The first and most 
l^eral is that of kissing the New Testament held in the 
tight hand after the oath has been taken. The second 
is that practised by members of the Hebrew faith ; inst-oad 
«l the New Testament the book used is the Old Testament, 
and the oath is taken with the head covered. The Oaths 
Aot of 1888 prescribes a third method, which may bo used 
by uyj^rBon who deeires to affirm instead of taking the 
affirmation is made in the Scotch form without 
anv kissing of the book and with uplifted hand. Such an 
awmation is usually made by a juror who has no religious 
b^ol, or whose religious persuasion enjoins him not to 
vUke an oath. Believers in any creed can be sworn in any 
'teanner which they consider binding. 

▼WWOX-WlTIIDBAWili OF JTOOB. The ver- 
« • jury must be unanimous, unless both parties in 
W ca se agree to a^rat a verdict of the majority. In some 
u trial has oommeno^ a juror is withdrawn. 
IS done when neither party wishes that the case should 


proeeed. tfsoally sneb a eourse is pumoed on the tug. 
gestioD of the judge, both plaintiff and defendant agree, 
mg thereto. When this is done the action is at an end. 
and any furtW proceedings to try the same issue 
cannot ho taken, and each party pays his own easts. 

CRIMINAL CASES. 

1. THE GRAND JURY. A grand jury consists of not 
more than twenty-three penooa nor than twelve. 
In the case of every person committed for trial to an 
assize or sessions, there roust be presented to the grand 
jury a bill of indictment. This bill informs the accused 
as to the charge against him. It is the duty of the grand 
jury to satisfy themselves that there is a prtrna facit caso 
for submission to the petty jury (i.e, the ordinary jury of 
twelve men). The grand jury sits in private and bears 
some of the evidence which is to be submitted to the petty 
jury on behalf of the prosecution. If the evidence is 
satisfactory, then the grand jury find that tho bill of in- 
dictment is true. 

2. CASES FOR THE GRAND JURY. Nearly all tho 
aoonsed who appear for trial by a grand have been 
committed by an inferior court of summary jurisdiction or 
a coroner’s jury. This process is, however, not an essential 
preliminary to a presentment to a grand jury. A supposed 
criminal may be arrested and brought before a ^and 
Jury under the authority of a warrant issued by the IVivy 
Council or a Secretary of State, or on an informarioo filed 
by the Attorney General with leave from the Court of King*s 
Bench, such leave being granted at the instance of an 
individual. A private person still has the right (although 
now almost obsolete from disuse) to prefer a bill to the graro 
jury against an absent party and without giving any 
preliminary notice. Tliie, however, is a dangerous pro- 
cedure, as it reiiJcra the prosecutor liable to costs should 
(ho accused be acquitted. 

3. SPECIAL AND PETTY JURIES. With regard to 
petty juries, tho statements already made respecUng 
common juries in civil cases apply generally. It is 
for tho petty jury to decide whether the accused is 
guilty or not guilty. The obtaining of a special 
jury 13 not bo simple a procedure in criminal eases 
ns it is in civil casea Application must be made to 
tho Court of King’s Bench by way of motion. This modon 
can be made on behalf of the Crown or of any prosecutor 
or defendant, but no special jury can be claimed if the 
alleged offence is a misdemeanour to bo tried on the Crown 
side of a court of assize or at a sessions. 

4. THE RIGHT OF CHALLENGE. Under the heading 
Civil Cases wo dealt with this right. The rights there 
stated also obtain in criminal oases, but in addition to- 
these which ore for cause shown, a defendant in certain 
criminal cases can challenge peremptorily individual jnrors» 
and need not show any cause. If the accused is charged 
with murder or any other felony, the number of his challenge 
is limited to twenty, if with treason to thirty-five, if witb^ 
attempt to injure tho person of the monarch to twenty. 
Thcro is no right of challenge by the defendant without 
cause shown, if the charge is one of misdemeanour. 

JURY.— COUNTY COURT. In every action tried by 
a County Court in a hich tlie claim exceeds £5. either party 
bos tho right to demand trial by jury, and even in eases 
where the claim is under £5, the judge may order a jury to 
be summoned. Tliere is one ezoeption to this general 
rule which prevents trial by jury if the action is of snob 
a nature as would assign it to the Chancery Division were 
it tried in the High Court. The jury consists of eight 
persons, and is selected from among the jurors who aio 
qualified and liable to serve at the assizes. Tho party 
requiring a jury to bo summoned must give notioe to the 
Registrar of tho Court and pay the sum of 8s., which sum 
is considered as costs in the action unU^ otherwise ordered 
by tho judge. 

JURY.— CORONER’S COURT. A coroner^s jury eoaoisle 
of not less than twelve nor mure than twenty-thm ** ghod 
and lawful men.” In contradistinotioo to one dlttianiln 
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respecting other {uries is the fact that there is no ago Kmit 
for scryice on a coroner's jury. Generally, however, it 
may be taken that the persons qualified and liable to 
eorve as jurymen in civil and criminal cases are also liable 
to service on coroner’s juries. A person who has been 
duly summoned to serve on a coroner s jury and does not 
appear, may be fined a sum not. exceed inc £5. 

REMUNERATION OF JURYMEN. A cominon juryman 
ia not legally entitled to any payment, but in the High 
Court it is tho usual practice to give a fee of Is. if the trial 
is in London, and 8d. if in tho country, in rosnect of each 
cose in wliich ho is sworn. Tliis api»!iea to civil cases only, 
aa no fee is allowed under any cireunistanccs in a criminal 
case. A special juror is allowed for his services a sum not 
excc-cding one guinea for each case, however long it may 
last. As a matter of practice the full guinea is usually 
paid, although it is within tho discretion of the judge to 
allow a smaller sum. 

FUNCTIONS OF JUDGE AND JURY. Broadly speaking, 
in any trial, questions of fact must be decided by tl\e jury, 
and questions of law by the judge. It is within the pro* 
vince of tho judge to prevent vexatious and irrelevant 
cross-examination, to decide as to the admissibility of 
evidence, to allow amendments, to postpone or adjourn 
the trial, and to rule aa to any questions of law which 
pre.sent themselves. It ia also the duty of tho judge to 
Bummarizo tho evidence and to put before tho jury the 
issues of fact upon wliich they have to decide. If the 
evidence ns to fart is conflicting, wdiatcver may be the 
opinion of the judge* ho must leave it for the decision of the 
jury. I 

The jury miy p^'rsi^t ia finding a verdii t contrary to j 
i: Opinion nrv.l direction of the judge. If, however, it 

can beshowm to another (?ourt that tho verdict is against | 
the weight of evidence, or that evidence has l)ecii improperly 
admitt^ or rejected, then a new trial may be ordered. 

PERSONS EXEMPT FROM SERVING ON JURIES. 
All who have reached the age of sixty ; Beers ; Members 
of Parliament and officers of the Houses of Lords and 
Com.mons ; judges ; clergymen and ministers not following 
any secular employment except that of schoolmaster; priOC- 
tising bamstci ; practising solicitors and their managing 
clerk.s ; officers of the courts of law and the clerks of the ’ 
peace or their deputies ; coroners ; keeji^rs in public lunatic 
ftsj’hims and houses of correction, ami all subordinate 
officers of the same ; medical men and pharmaceutical 
chemists; officers of the navy’, army, militia, and yeo- 
manry, while on full pay ; licensed pilots and masters of j 
vc.iwis in tim f»uoy and service ; hciischoM servants 
of HLs Majesty, his heirs and successors; oOiccrs of (he post ■ 
office, officers and cfiirials connected with the Customs 
and Inland Revenue Service ; police officers, magistrates 
of the Metropolitan poUro courts, their clerks, u-hers, i 
doorkeepers and inC'-icngf'rs; members of the London ■ 
County Council or of any municipal borough, and overy 
lustiee of the peace assigned to keep tho peace therein. 

TO SECURE EXEMPTION. It is advisable to inspect ; 
tho jury list posted e.arly in September each year at the . 
entrance to jd.vcos of w'orship, nnd in the case of your name | 
appearing there to st ifco to the overseers of the parish, 
or other local authority preparing the jury list, the grounds 
on which exemption is el.virncd. This should bo dtuie with- 
out delay, as the lists are revised and confirmed by tho 
Justices, each year, in the last week of September. Re- 
member it ia not sufficient to be entitled to cx’-mnlion, it 1 
•8 necessary to claim exemption, and to do so bffore the 
justices havo confirmed tlio list. You may, for instance, 
have reached tho ago of sixty, but that fact will not be 
operative until you have taken steps to make it known 
in tho right quarter. 

CORONERS AND INQUESTS. 

THE COBOHEB AKD BIS DBUES. Kvery part oi 
the British Isles, with tho exception cf Scotland, is within 
tho jurijKllction of a Coroner. He is the most important | 


j civil officer in tho country, and ranks next to the sheriff, 
I whose duty he performs, when the sheriff is prevented 
I from dfing so. His most important duty is that of 
inquiring into the cause of tho death of any person whose 
dead body is lying within the area of his jurisdiction, if 
there is reasonable cause to Buspoct that such person bos 
died either a violent or unnatural death. He must also 
make inquiry if the cause of death is unknown or if the 
person h,as died in prison. Other duiies are imposed 
upon Coroners, tho two principal of which are referred 
to in Bubsequent paragraphs, whi^ h deal with Treasure 
Trove and Fire Inquests. 

WHO MAY BE A CORONER. Although it is 
generally conceded that a Coroner sliould bo a medical man, 
yet there is no binding rule on this point. Ho must bo 
; a “ fit person,” but cannot be either a coun'ullor or an 
nMorman. This prohibition is iiccenfiary, because tho 
i election of a Coroner now rests with !*!\o County and 
I borough (‘ouiicils. Councils having eloeted a Coroner, 
j have no power to dismiss him from his office. He holds 
office for life, except that in cases of oxtn’ine misconduct 
I or incapacity he may bo disuiissc(^ by the Loi^ Chancellor, 

I In early times the office of Coroner was Imnorarv, but 
! later and down to 1800 Coromrs were paid by fees for 
I each inquest held. Now, hoNvever, tlic Coroners for 
! counties are paid fixed salaries, which are subject to 
revision every five years. In Boroughs they are still 
! paid by fees. Every Coroner must n|q»oint a deputy, 

! who must be a fit person aTul ni'provcd by th»' Chairman 
j of the County Council or tho Mayor of tho Borough, as 
j the case may be. The justices of the High Court are 
j coroners ex oflicio^ ond there are certain bodies which have 
j the power of electing their own rororuT. These bodies 
} include the I’nivcrsity of Oxford, (he .Admiialty, the City 
j of London, nnd tlic I>t*an nnd (’l>apl<'r of W'c.stmijjitcr. 

I.NQUEST AND JURORS. A formal inquiry con- 
; ducted by a Coroner is called an lir^inst. Th« inquiry 
is made by a jury of not less tlmn tv. olve nor more than 
twenty-three “good and l.c.vful men.” 'Dies • jurors an^ 
summoned by the Coroner to did ermine who the lieceascd 
w’.is, and how, when, and where l.o camo by his death. 
Any male householder of the full ago of tweniy-onc years 
u* liable to ho Burnmoned as a juror, unlf'ss he is B})»H'iaIIy 
exenqiteil by vStatute. There is no a:.o limit above which 
exemption from service may bo claimed, but certain 
classes are exenqded by various Acts of Barliameat. 
Among the exempted arc the soMieis in the regular army, 
d3ntj5t3, income tax cominissi»>ner.s, and practising 
b.arrist.cr.s. If a person fail.s to answer n summons to 
a pear as a juror, or if he apte-ar and n-.^u^e to serve 
witliout reasonable excuse, then the tJoroner may inflict 
a fine not exceeding £.5, or he may iss-.r* a warrant for 
ll'C apprehension of the offiuid'T, and on his being 
brought to the Court commit liim to jTison for contempt 
in not obeying the Coroner’s summons, • 

WHEN AN INQUEST MUST BE HELD. The 
Coroner must hohl an iiujucst if th.erc is lying within his 
district the dead bo<iy of a pcr.son as to wliosi* death tl»*wo 
is reasouahlo cau.se to su.speit that it was not natural. 
An inquest is not necessary in the case, of a still-liom 
infant, but in some instanr;cs an inquest i« held for tho 
purpose of determining whether a child was Rtill-horn, 
nii'l if not still-born, how it came by it i death. No stili bora 
child can he buried lawfully without a written C'Ttiticato 
signed by a medical firaetitidner to the efleet that tho 
child was .still-born. If no merlicai pnu t itioner waa prcBcnt 
at the birth, then a d<*clar;ition to that effect must be 
made, and also that the child was Btiil-born. Idahility 
to a penalty of £10 is incurred by any [>cr.Hou who diiobcyj 
tho law in tbLs respect. 

Whenever there exista any reasonable Buiipicion M to 
the cause of death, it is the duty of the person entertaining 
that suspicion to give in/ormatiun to the Coroni'r's officer 
or to the police. The information given newl ruj* be upon 
Oath, It is tho duty of tho Coroner’s uffioer to make 
< nquiries and to collect information os to the ciroumataoccj 
of death. This information ho convoys to tho Coronsr, 
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wfco decides whether it is necessary to hold an inquest or 
mot. The information collected by tlie Coroner’s officer 
may be inaccurate, but if that information is of such a 
ch^acter as to raise doubt as to the cause of death, then 
it is the positive duty of the Coroner to bold an inquest. 

On the other hand, the Coroner has no absolute right 
to hold inquests in every case in which he chooses to do 
BO. “It would be ij» tolerable,” said Mr. Justice Stephen, 

“ if he (the Coroner) had power to intrude without adequate 
cause upon the privacy of a family in distress, and to 
interfere with their arrangements for the funeral. Kothing 
can justify such int('rfer(;nee, except a reasonable 8v*a- 
pieion that there may have been something peculiar in 
the death, that it may have been due to other causes tlmn 
common illness. In such cases the Coroner not only n»ay, 
but ought to hold an inquest.” 

WHAT TO DO WHEN DEATH OCCUKS. Kytry 
death pIumjIcI bn registrred and a Ceriificale of Ilcgh.try 
obtained l.r fore the funeral. This certificate i.s given by 
the Registrar for the District, hut before ho can give it, 
personal inforjuatioii respecting the death must ho given 
by the noarw»t relative of the doceased present at the death 
or in attinidancc duriifh the iJlnt In (kfav:It of any 
relative, then any person present at tho death, or llio 
occupier of tho house in which the death occurred, may 
give the information and si:^n the Register. Written 
nfonnath.-n may he aubstiluted for personal if accompanied 
by a oertilieafe of the cause of death signed Ity a registcT-rd 
medical pr.-e ! dinr.rr, and sent witliin five days of .tic 
death. In this eaV'*'^ the time for signing the ivgi.sler is 
'jxtended to frau! -'a dry's hut in every other case tho 
’nformaDon mu a. !.c cjivc'c. and tie? regi:t"r signed wiildn 
iv(' days. No fee cm l>e tienuiiidcil hy the ihgistrar for 
giving the nt'cr-ssary cert ifleate. 

SUDDEN DEATH. The law assumes that in every 
jaso of sudden de ilh an inquiry is necessary; hut an 
-nquest may ho unnecessary if a doctor familiar with tho 
oaso will give a eorniieule to tho e/Tect that the cause of 
death was iiaturah If no such c(utili('ato is obtainable, 
information sliould he r.t onec given to tho Coroner's 
ofucer, ns otherwise delay in the buriul may be occaaiomd. 
Tho burial cannot t..ke ] lace until the death has bi- n 
registered, and the Registrar esimot register in tho ease 
of a sudden death until lie has had produced to him eith r 
a dtH-'tor’s eertitieate e.r a terli'.icale of the finding of the 
Coroner’s Jury. In tlie case of a prolonged enquiry by 
a jury, the Coroner may make an order for bur'al, lx fore 
the registry of ileath, hut this procedure is extcptioual. 

PRQCBDVnC AT AN INQUEST. 

1. OPENING OF THE COURT. The ('ourt is oponf J 
and not less tlian twelve of tho juirsons summoned are I 
<\TlIfid into th'i juiy box. They a[)point a foreman, .and 
after having lieen nworn diligently to inquire concerning 
tho deatU»in queetiju, and to give a true verdict according 
to the evidence, they proceed to view the body. This 

'* view ” cannot be (li.spenscd with. Under ail ordinary 
circumstances the Coroner’s Court is open to the public, 
but it is within tho (’oroner’s solo discretion to order tho 
Court to bo cleared of the general public, or to exclude 
from tho room in which the enquiry is being held any 
particular iHirson or persons, if during tho progress of the 
enquiry any person obstructs or hinders the enquiry, the 
Coroner can either fine that person or commit him to prison. 

2. WITNESSES. AH jwrsons who have any knowledge 
respecting the circumstances of tho death should attend 
tor tho purpose of giving evidence, but usually the evidence 
is given by witnesses who have been summoned by the 
Goronor’s oflloer. The non-apjiearanco of a witness who 
has been suimnoned by tho Coroner’s officers is a serious 
matter, for disobedience to tho summons msvy be followed 

*PPf®ben8ion or fine at tho discretion of the Coroner. 
Tm Coroner swears ajid examines each witness, and then 
JjSks the jury if they desire to put any questions. The 
vloronor may then permit persons interested, or their 
^prasentatms, to ask questions, but tlioy have no right 
ao 10 . This applies to counsel and solicitors who may 


appear on behalf of interested parties, for it is entirely 
within the discretion of the Coroner to allow or not to 
allow any person to examine a witness or to address the jury. 

The function of a Coroner’s Court is that of inquiry 
and not that of trial, and hence Ptatcnicuts are often 
permitted in tho course of tho inquiiy which would not 
be evidence at the trial of a person charged with causing 
the death of tho deceased perst»n. A Coroner is not 
prohibit/cd from receiving urniworn bt.*te:nrad8, but such 
statements are rarely received, and sho-iM not he allowed 
to influence tho jury when arriving at their vi rdict. 

3. VERDICT. After the cvidonco has been heard, 
the Coroner usually addresses the jui-y, stating the question 
or questions which they have to answer. He summarixes 
the evidence, and tells the jury what their verdict should 
bo if they find certain facts. If, for ijistance, they find 
as a fact that tho deceased died from injuries caused by 
a fall (b)Wii a cliff, tho verdict may be “ :<ccidental death,” 
“ manslaughter,” or “ murder.” It is the Loroncr s duty 
to instruct tho jury what verdict give on their findings 
as to facts. 

4. MURDER OR MANSLAUGHTER. If the verdict 
he ciiiior niiir.ier or inanslaughR^r by a bnowm person, 
tlien tlm C«)roi;cr must issue his warrant for the arrest of 

. that person. In tho case of a verdict of manslaughter, 
the ac'cused m.ay be admitted to bail by the Coroner, but 
; ho has no pow(T to accept bail if a verdict of murder has 
; h(M n found. In a case of murder or manslaughter, tlie 
! evidcnco of all witiicsBoa must be put into ■writing by the 
Coro;; r, signed by each witness and by tho Coiouer. 

I The Bt.itoinerits are called ‘‘ depositions,” and copies cf 
these must be .supplied to the pe^rson charged, on h.'S 
• demand and payment of the usual fees. 

5. A MAJORITY VERDICT. The verdict of the 
majority of a Coroner’s jury, provided that majority 
con'^ist of not jess than twelve, may be acccfJed. If 
at least twelve of tho jury cannot agi*ee on a verdict, then 
tho Coroner has power to detain them as long a.s he may 
think fit, or he may adjourn t’ue enquiry until the next 
assizes, when they may be charged by the judge. If 

! after being chaiged by a judge they cunnot agree, then 
1 they may be di^c.hargcd. 

; EXHUMATION OF A BODY. A Coroner has 
! power to ordt'r the churchwardens and overseers of a 
i parish wlurt* a ]>ody is buried to permit its disinterment 
; for the i)urpose of* holding an inquest upon it. Exhu- 
j motion is now, however, usually carried out by oi'der of 
j the llorae Sccrefcar^q issued c/her by his own motion or 
at the instance of the Coroner. Under certain circum- 
staia-es (he High Court of Justice may order cxhuinatiori, 
as for instance win re a Coroner has neglected to hold an 
inquest which should have been held, or where the interests 
of j’.istice demand that a second inquest be held. 

TREASURE-TRCVB INQUESTS. “Treasure-trove 
is where any uioncy, coin, go! 1, silver, plate, or bullion 
is found hidden in the earth or other privalo place, tho 
owner thereof being unknown. And in such case the 
tre.asure found belongs to the Crown ; but if he that bid 
it bo known, or afterwards found out, tho owner and not 
tho Sovereign is entitled to it.” (Stephen’s Commentaries, 
ii. Trom a very early date a Coroner has had 

jurisdiction to inquire as to fouiid treasure, and this 
jurisdiction has been continued by recent legislation. 
The provisions stt forth in the Coroner's Act, 1887, and 
which govern Ihe procedure in enquiries by Coroners ints) 
caupes of deaths, sipplv also to cnquiiies re«pectiDg treasure- 
trove. 

FIRE INQUESTS. It is certain that in the 12* h 
and 131h centuries Coroners held enquiries respecting 
allv''god aison, and in ISoO an attempt was made to revive 
the practice. Wuh one exception, how'evor, it is not 
within the power of Coroners to make enquiry as to fires, 
unless arising in connection with an enquii*v respeoVing 
deaths. The solitary exception is that of the ^ty Coroner, 
who is authorized to hold Fire Inquests, aa such, by tbo 
City of Loudon Fire Inquests Act, 1888. 
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LAW OF EVIDENCE. 

Sjx ft {Sonri of Justice the ordinary man is fr^uently 
sarpcind to hear evidenoe rejected, which to his mind 
seems perfectly good eyidence and material to the case 
sHtioh u being tried. In a court of law the “best 
eyideoce only is admissible, and therefore a copy of 
a letter wiM not be admitted in evidence, if the original 
osn be (detained. Similarly a witness must tell what he 
himself knows, and not what some one else has told hiin, 
except in certain coses when what is called “ hearsay '* 
evidence is accepted. It may be laid down as a general 
nde, that only such mattes will be admitted in evidence 
as are relevant to the is.3iie in dispute, i.e. which tencU 
to prove or to disprove the main fact in dispute (which is 
called the fact in issue). 

WHAT BVIDBNCB tS ADM/SSIBLB* 

1. MATTERS USUALLY ADMITTED AS RELEYAKT. 
Anything that a party to a lawsuit or a prosecution said 
or wrote is admtsaible in evidence, if it is against the 
hiterests of that party, and if it tlu-ows light on the 
matter in dispute, but it will not usually be admitted if it 
is in his favour. Again, anything which a party has done 
in the matter which is in dispute, or anything which 
explains the matter in dispute, will bo admitt^ in evidence 
both for and against that party. 

Bo, too, anything said or written by an outsider to, or in 
the presence of, a party to a lawsuit, is admitted in 
evidence if it throws any light on that party's subsequent 
oonduot. Moreover, anythmg said or done by an outsider 
the moment that a material act was done, or so shortly 
before or after it, that it may fairly be said to form part 
of the transaotioo in question, will bo admitted in evidence, 
even though It was not said or done in the hearing or 
fweaence of either party to the lawsuit or the prosecution. 

For example, the fact in issue was, whether A. murdered 
B. by shoot^ him . The fact that a witness in the room 
with B. when he was shot saw a man with a gun ip his 
hand pam a window the room in which B. was shot, and 
ttiemipon exclaimed, ** there’s butcher" (a nickname of 
A.), was admitted as eyidence against A. 

Of eoone such evidence would not oonolusively prove 
that A. was the murderer, because the witness might be 
mistaken, but it would be admitted as tending to show at 
the time the occurrence took place, the witness’s impression 
as to who the murderer was. 

Lastly, when it is important to know the state of a 
man’s mind when he did an act, anything he said or did 
while accomplishing the act, or anything which he did or 
said in other transactimis, if it throws ught on the state 
of his mind when he did the act is admissible in evidence. 
This is often done when it is sought to prove that a man 
is insane when he committed a murd^T. 

MATTERS USUALLY NOT ADMITTED IN 
BUDENOS. Anyone’s opinion on tlie matter in issue, 
uxdess professionj^ or expert opinion, and what other 
poofAe Bfdd or did behind the back of the party against 
whom the evidence is tendered, arc not allowed to be • 
given in evidence. 

B.B. The word “party" means in a civil case the 
plaintiff or the defendant. In a criminal case it means the 
prisoner bat not the proeecutor. 

B, OIROUMSTANTIAL EVIDENOE. As opposed to 
direot evidence which goes straight to prove the matter in 
dispute, circumstantiai evidence merely proves surround- 
ins oirDumstanoes hrom which the fact in issue may be 
inferred. For example, a passer-by sees a man emerging 
(torn A publio house and wiping his mouth, the passer-by 
woftld aaturalty infer that the man had been taking 
ft drink, though he had not actually seen the mao doing 
•hi ^ murder trials this is frequently the only evidence 
tflftt is gives to prove the murderer’s guilt. 

€. USOONDARY EVIDENCE, Sometimes first hand 
evideooe is sot available, os for instance the statements 
made by the victim of a murder. In that case the dying 
declaration of the victim will be allowed in evidence (see 
Hearsay Evidence), Jn other oases the original of a docu- 
ment may bo lost or destroyed, and so thorefoze the 


document itself caimot be put in evidnaoei but 
of its contents may bo given, as for example a aopy U Vm 
document can be put in, or a person may state from 
memory what the contents of the document were. 

6, WHEN VERBAL EVIDENCE IS NOT ADMITTED, 
It is a general rule of the law that where the terms of • . 
contract have been reduced to writing, no verbal evidenos 
of those terms may be given ; nor will any verbal evidence 
be admitted which tends to alter, add to, or oontredibt 
those terms. 

But there are several exceptions to this general rule 

(1) Verbal evidence is always admitted to prove fraud 
or a mistake (e.g. of a material date) of such a nature ae 
to entitle one of the parties to relief. 

(2) If it has been verbally agreed that the performance 
of the written contract is to depend on some oondltkm 
precedent, oral evidence of this agreement may be given. 

(3) Oral evidence would be admitted to prove the 
existence of any customary terms usually incorporated by 
implication in the partioidar kind of oontraot^ provided 
they are not inconsistent with the written terms. 

6. HEARSAY EVIDENCE. It would not be in 
the intcreat.^ of the due administration of justice that 
persona should be called to givp evidence on matters 
of which they have no first-hand knowledge; otherwiee, 
the real truth, often only obtained by cross-exeminatioD, 
would seldom be arrived at. There are, however, certain 
exceptions to the rule excluding hearsay evidence ; these 
exceptions chiefiy concern the admissions of parties, 
matters affecting publio rights, the declarations of do- 
ceased persons, and confessions. 

A party to a suit may make admissions either his 
pleadmgs or otherwise. These admissions are admissible 
in evidence against him. The admissions, too, of a 
partner are evidence against his co-partner hi matters 
affecting the partnership. 

In oases where a public right is claimed (e.g. a riaht of 
way), the origin of the rixht may be lost in obscurity, io 
the law allows the general belief of the inhabitents of the 
place to be admittra as evidence. 

7. DECLARATIONS OF DECEASED PERSONS. The 
persons who know most of the truth of a matter in dispute 
may be dead. It would be wrong, therefore, alweyv te 
exclude as hearsay any declarations they may have made 
when alive. 

Consequently, where a doccfasod person has made 
a statement in the ordinary course of his business, such 
statement is admissible. And where the dead person, 
knowing the facts of the case, has made a declaration 
which IS against his pecuniary interest, the declaraticm 
may be given in evidence. So, too, where a will has been 
lost or stolen, any declarations of the testator as to his 
te^itamMitary intentions are evidence of those intentions. 
Pedigrees inscribed in Family Bibles and other similar 
records are also admitted as evideooe of relationship. 
In oases of murder and manslaughter, a declaration as to 
the cause of death made by the victim after giving up aN 
hope of recovery and in immediate fear of death is 
admissible against the prisoner. 

8. CONFESSIONS. Persons guilty of crime may make 
confessions, and such conlessioiis are admissible as svidenos 
against them, but not against their accomplices or any 
one else. But such confessions will not 1^ admissible 
anlaes they are voluntary, and they anil not be deemed 
voluntary if they are ma^e in consequenoe of any threat 
or induoement held out by a person in authority. The 
prosecutor is deemed a person in authority for such a 
purpose ; so, too, are judgee, magistrates, constables, sad 
other officers of justice. 

It lies with the prosecution to show that a oonfession if 
voluntary ; but a confession does not become involuBtsig 
by the fact that it was made whilst the accused was drunk, 
though obviously this foot would diminish its value ; nor 
is it involuntary when made under promise of seorioy* 

COMPETENCY OP WITNESSES, 

I, INFANTS, LUNATICS, ETC. An infant (a pwfoo 
under twenty-one years of age) is not by reason of 



|B(^prMiwlad£N>m#TU«*TidaiM. U, is opiiilan 
« th* judge, the infant is possessed <d sufficient intelHgence 
to imderstand the nature of the oath and the necessity for 
teUing ^ the troth, his eyidonoe is perfectly admissible* 
There is no legal limit of age in this resi)ect. 

It wouffi be well to point out here that the admissibility 
of evidence must not be confounded with its reliability. 
Generally not much weight can be attached to the evi- 
dence of a child of extremely tender age, though in 
some cases the evidence of a child is better and loss liable 
to be corrupted by evil motives than that of a grown 
person. Monomaniacs and other lunatics are competent 
witnesses duriiig their lucid intervals, if they are capable 
of ootnprehending the nature and obligations of the oath, 
though httle weight will, of course, be attached to their 
evidence. Generally speaking, however, lunatics and 
Idiots are not allowed to give evidence. Drunkenness, 
again, whether occasional or habitual, is no bar to the 
competency of a witness who understands the necessity 
tor speaking the truth. 

2. ACCUSED PERSONS, Except in certain revenue 
cases ansL in trials for the non-repair of, or nuisances in 
connection with, iHiblic highways, bridges and rivers, 
or in proceedings instituted for the purpose of enforcing 
purely civil rights, a person accused of a criminal oftence 
cannot be called as a witness for the prosecution. 

He may, however, by virtue of the Criminal Evidence 
Act, 1898, be called as a witness for the defence. But 
only if he wishes to bo called. He is not bound i,o give 
evidence, and if he prefers not to go into the witness-box, 
the counsel for the prosecution must not make any coniineut 
to the jury on the fact that the prisoner could have giver, 
evidence to clear himself if he hod chosen to do so. 

If, however, he does avail himself of the opportunitv 
to give evidence on oath, he renders himself liable to be 
cross-examined. But the oroas-examiuing counsel must not 
Mk him any question showing him to bo a bad character, 
umess the prisoner relics for his defence on his own good 
character or on the bad character of the witnesses for tho 
prasecution. 

If the accused does not care to be sworn, he will generally 
yO allowed to make a statement in his own defence (always, 
if he is undefended), and on this statement ho will not be 
c*ro3s-cxamin:>cl. 

3. HUSBAND AND WIFE. The consort of an accused 
person Can, at common law, bo compelled to appear as 
a witness for the prosecution in cases of treason and in 
oases where the husband is indicted for personal injuries 
to tho wife. By statute the consort may be called in 
many more oases. Thus tho consort may be colled (1) 
\^here the offence is connected with the non-repair of 
highways,^ or a nuisance to highways, bridges, and rivers, 
proceedings are to enforce a purely 
ci vil right, or (3) In cases of desertion or neglect to maintain 
his fai^ily, or (4) In cases of rape, indecent assault, and 
abduction, or (6) for offences under the Married Women’s 
*:^® Criminal J^w Amendment Act, 
1885, and the Prevention of Cruelty to Children Act, 1904. 

. “® P*‘iDcipal statutes which have effected this ohanea 
w the common law are the Evidence Act, 1877, and the 
Cnmiual Evidence Act, 1898. The husbands or wives 
of tho accused can be called as witnesses for the detenu 
m aU oases. They are liable to cross-examination, but 
tJiey cannot be compelled to disclose any confidential 
oommunioation made to them by their consorts duriun 
mamage. ' ^ 

»f PBESDMPTIOHg. Th« burdon 

ot y oTing yny /„t Ue. ia law on tho penoa wboao 
^ depend* on tho existenoe of that, particular foot, not 
^*'**®* geiiorni rule, 

though thero are oioopUont, a* wiU be locu later. 

proof U generally on the plaintid in civil 
uM* *”^^*f*®^*^*y o*' prosecution in criminal 
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to the defendant or accused* Thus in a libel actiw 
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the plafiitifi mnrt prove that the words are libeUous, that 
they refer to him, and that they have been pabliihed. 
When he faai done this, the burden is shifted to dbe do- 
fendant, who to succeed in the action must prove that the 
words are true (but in criminal trials for libel, mere truth 
is not a sufficient defence, the publication of the words 
most also bo for the public good), or that they are fair 
and bona fide comment on a matter of public interest^ or 
that they are privileged, or, in the case of a newspaper 
libel, that they were published without malice and that 
an apology has been publicly made. 

The burden of proof is often affected by premmptioiu ; 
some of these legal presumptions are so potent that no 
amount of proof will be allowed to shift or contradict 
them, while others again are only prima fade and will 
be shifted by a very little evidence. Thus the legal 
presumptions that “ a child under the age of seven cannot 
commit a felony,” and that “ everyone knows the law ** 
(which means that ignorance of the law is not any excuse 
for a crime), arc presumptions v/hicb no amount of evidence 
will be allowed to rebut. But the presumption that 
” a child between the ages of sc ven and fourteen is incapable 
of committing a crime ” may be rebutted on proof that 
the child is possessed of a wicked and mischievous natura. 
Again, a person is ** presumed to be innocent,” but only 
until his guilt has been proved to the satisfaction of tha 
jury. 

Where a defendant pleads the statute of hmitations, 
the burden of proving that the action is not i^red by 
j t:..i statute lies on the plaintiff. This is an exceptimi to 
j tii'.' general rule given above. Again, in an action for 
, n.olicious prosecution there is a presumption that them 
; was reasonable and probable cause for tho proseoutioo* 
E>o that the plaintiff must rebut this presumption by 
^ proving the absence of such cause. 

j The burden of proof is not always on the party wbn 
brings the octio.n. WTiere a plaintiff heir-at-law seeks 
I to upset a will proved in common form, the burden of 
‘ proving tho will in aolemn form lies on the defendant. 
COMPELLING THE ATTENDANCE OP WITNESSES. 
Ia civil cases, where it is desired to secure tho attendance 
of a particular witneas, he should bo served with a su^pcsfUl 
ad icstificandum which ia issued by the Jourt. The origimd 
6^thp(i;.na must be shown to tho witness ; but only a copy 
need be given to him. It should be served a suffioirat 
tlno before his attendance is required, to enable him to 
put his more pressing affairs in order and to cancel hia 
appointments ; but domestic troubles or business arrange- 
i.ients are no excuse for disobeying the subpmna. ^Hxe 
wiiuess in a civil case is not bound to attend unless bif 
reasonable travelling and other expenses are tendered to 
him. VVliat his reasonable expenses are depends to a great 
oxtent on the position of the particular witness. 

If the witn^ is called to givo evidence on a matter ol 
personal opinion or professional skill, and not as a mere 
witness to tho facts of tho case, he is entitled to reasonable 
compensation for his loss of Ume. 

If a person is not required to give evidence, but merdy 
to produce a document in his pc^session, he should 1^ 
served with a evbpfzna duces (ecum, 
lu cases of felony or misdemeanour the committing 
lusgistrates are in the habit of binding over by recog- 
nizances (i.e., a bond with a penalty winch is estreated or 
forfeited if the witness faib to appear) the witnesses that 
appear before them, commanding them to appear at the 
trial. In other cases their attendance is secured bv 
eubpeena. 

If the witness is in criminal custody, tho person who 
desires his attendance should apply by affidavit to one 
of the judges of tho King’s Bench revision, or to the 
Homo Secretary, for an oSier for him to be brought up 
and examined at the trial ; and if lui is in civil cuotodv, 
an application, supported by an afiidavit, should l»o maie 
to a judge in chambers. Another way of securing his 
attendance is by a writ of habeas corpus ad tcstifieawhm* 
The offence of rofusins to appear os a witness whea 
prx-p.rly Buiumoncd to tio sc ii usually regaixlcd as 0 <n|o 
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tempt of court and may, as tuch, be Tinted with imprison* 
ment. Occasionally it is subject to indictment. Where 
tl^ defaulting witness has been bound over to appear, 
his recognizances are liable to be estreated. ^ A witness 
Attending a trial cannot be arrested on any civil process 
while there, or on his way there or back. 

PERSONS PRIVILEGED TO WITHHOLD EVIDENCE. 
Not every kind of person can be called as a witness, and 
those called on to give evidence cannot be compelled to 
answer every question tlmt may bo put to them. Gener- 
ally speaking, no person can bo compelled to give an answer 
to a question which would rentier him liable to criminal 
pr^e^ngs. The law will not allow the powers of courts 
of justice to be employed as a means of extorting confessions 
of crime. 

The law, too, with a high regard for the sanctity of 
married life, regards coran)unication3 which pass between 
married couples as privileged. No husband or wife can 
be compelled to disclose any such communication. Of 
a somewhat similar nature arc the connnunirations which 
pass between a person and his legal advisers. No barrister 
or solicitor can, without his client’s consent, be called uy»on 
to disclose any communication that his client may have 
made to him in his professional capacity. But such 
communication must not have been made in the further- 
Anco of some criminal object, or the privilege lapses. 

The law is not on the same fooling with regard to 
confidential eommunicatioTis to medical men and confes- 
sions to priests. Medical men can bo compeHcd to disclose ' 
such communications. With regard to priests, the nu- ' 
thoritics arc somewhat conflicting. The better opinica 
appears to bo that while the priest may, if he likes, disclc^ric 
such a communication, it would bo contrary to good feeling 
to compel him to do so, and that judges would not counten- 
ance any such com pul don. 

Jurymen, again, cannot be called upon to disclose in- 
formation they have obtained in their capacity of jurors ; 
nor can any question be askoj as to what may have 
happened during their consultations. Similarly, Judges 
cannot be calbnl on to disclose anything w hich has come 
to their knowledge in the discharge of their ofhcial duties ; 
barristers cannot bo cornp» lh‘<l to give evidence as to any | 
remarks they may have made in Court in their legal capacity. ; 
Nor can Members of PariianK Ut be ••ompcllod to testify, j 
witliout the consent of the Houce, as to w hat has occurred 
in debate. 

Under the Bankers’ Eotks Evidence Act, 1879, no 
ofScer of a bank can be compelled, in any action in which 
the bank is not a party, to give any ovkienco of the bank’s 
transactions, or to pr^uce tlio books of the bank without 
an order from the judge, wlien a party desires evidence 
of such a nature, he must apply to a judge for an order to 
inspect and take copies of such entries in Iho banker’s 
books 03 he may require. For reasons of public policy, 
civil servants and other state olBciala cannot be compelled 
to disclose communications they have received in their 
official capacity, without the consent of the heads of 
their respective departments. 

THE OATH. The general rule is that evidence is not 
admissible unless it is given on oath, or by some form of 
affirmation which the law regards as equivalent to an oath. 

If a person objects to taking the oath on the ground that 
he has no religious belief, or that the taking of an oath is 
contrary to his religious belief, ho may make a solemn 
affirmation which has in law the same effect as an 
oath. 

There is no particular compulsory form for the oath. 
The wdtiiess may adopt any form which would be binding 
on his conscience or employ any ceremonies required by 
his relimon. In the case of a Christian, the usual ceremony 
is for the witness to hold a copy of the New Testament or 
Gospeb in his naked right hand and listen attentively 
whilst the officer of the court says : ** The evidence which 
you shall give between the parties shal' be the truth, the 
whole truth, and nothing but the truth, so help you Qod.** 
After which the witness must kiss the book. 

In the oass of an affirm Ation, the witasM misst ear: 


'* I, John Jones (or whatever his name may beh do 
solemnly, sincerely, and truly declare and affirm, that the 
evidence I shall give will bo the truth, the whole truth, 
and nothing but the truth.” Scottish witnesses usually 
swear with uplifted hand, instead of touching or kissing 
the book. Jews are sworn on the I’entateuch, with their 
heads covered. And Mohammedans are sworn on the 
Koran. 

The ceremony in the case of a Chinaman is peculiar* 
The witness kneels down and breaks a saucer, whereupon 
the officer of the court says: “You shall teU Hie truth, 
and the whole truth ; the saucer is cracked, and if you do 
not tell the truth, your ?oul will be cracked like the saucer.’* 

If a witness, contrary to his oath or affirmation, wilfully 
gives false evidence, either by stating a thing to be true, 
when he knows it to be untrue, or by stating a thing to bo 
true when he knows nothing whateVor about its truth or 
falseness, he is guilty of j)erjur>’, which is a misdemeanour 
pnnisluible with penal servitude for seven years. 

There are two e.xccptions to the general rule excluding 
evi'ience liot given on oath, in addition to the cose already 
mentioned, where tlie ac’cused makes an unswf -n state- 
ment. These exceptions were made tiy the Criminal Law 
Amendment Act, 1885, and the Prevention of Cruelty ti> 
Children Act, 1904. Under the first of these acts, where 
a person is charged with defiling a girl under thirt een ycar-» 
of age, the girl may make an unsworn Ktatemerd, if in 
the opinion of the Court she understands the duty ot 8[)esik - 
ing the truth. I’ncler tho second Act there is a simil e r 
provision which extends not only to the child cruelly treate- 1. 
but also to other children, witnesses of tho cruelty. 'I'b*' 
unsworn evidence of children is not, however, to be accepted 
without corroboration- 

AN AFFIDAVIT. This is a written stattmient on oath 
sworn before a Coimni'^sioner for Oaths, and Uhcd in 
where oral evidence is not required ; for i;iste.n?e, in 
supjmrt of an npf>!ication for an injundiou. Atb.J;ni{s 
usually require to be stamped with a GJ. stauip. 


CRIMINAL LAW. 

WHAT IS A CFvIME P A crime is an net of commission 
or omisoiou wliieh is punishable by law'. As an example 
i of a crime by simple omission, may bo mentioned the 
! neglect of children by their parents or guardians. For an 
1 act to bo a crime it is necessary that the doer of the act 
I shall have a genuimi intention to do the act ; that is, bo 
■ must so fix his mind upon the act iis to know that it will 
be tho actual one done by him when tho moment for doing 
it comes. 'J’iiis criminal intention is generally referred to 
as “ the guilty eluto of mind,” and unless this is present 
the law does not regard the act as a crime, except in 
certain cases where tlio law says that tho doing of act 
is a crime irrospoctivc of the intention of the wrong-doer, 
e.g. offences against the licensing laws, committing 
Duisancos, and the like. When a criminal intention is 
present, wc say the person is actuated by malice. 

DIFFERENCE BETWEEN A CRIME AND A TORT. 
A crime, as we have aeon, is an act commit t<^d or omitt-ed 
which is unlawful, and for which the law provides a definite 
punishment. A tort, on the other hand, is a wrong which 
arises, acjconiing to that celebrated jurist. Sir Frcdcriek 
Pollock, Bart., from cither of tho following circumstancoe ; 

(1) It may tio an act not justified or excused by Uit 
law, arjd intended by t!;Q doer to cause harm, and which 
actually does caui^e tiarm, 

(2) It may bo au act contrary to law whidi cansc.s 
harm not iiitomlcd by Uic door. 

(3) It may be an act or an ombwton whkih causi** 
harm not Intended, but which siiould have beseu foreoeea 
and prevented. 

(4) It may consist In not preventing harm which the 
party was bound within certain limits to prevent. 

It has been frequently stated that a tort is a breach of 
doty fixed by law, and for which redress can be obtained 
by » lawsuit la other cooeo, a tort has been defined os 
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Ik wrmig independent of o^rntract, because in a contract 
the wrongs which arise are restricted by the terms of the 
•ontraot. Torts embrace wrongs, some of which are of 
a personal character ; some aficct property, whilst others 
affect persons and property, either or both. Certain acta 
may be either a crime or a tort; i.c. the injured party 
may bring a criminal prosecution against the wrong-door or 
may bring an action ter damages, e.g. libel. 

SUMMARY AND INDICTABLE OFFENCES. Breaches 
of the criminal law are divisible into (1) offences punish* 
able upon summary conviction, that is, without the 
intervention of a jury, and (2) indictable offences, that is, 
such crimes as can only bo adequately punished after trial 
by jury. Such crimes are called indictable because the 
Hccusiition must be formally set down in writing as pre- 
hminary to a trial before a jury. The charges thus 
preferred in writing constitute an indictmenit and the 
^ounia of an indictment are its several parts, charging 
distinct offences. Indictable offences arc triable at quarter 
•icssions, or at the assizes (in London, at the Central 
? Irirainal Court), or in the King’s Bench Divi:sion of the 
ifigh Courik 

LIMITS OP RE8P01IBIBILITY for doing what in ordinary 
i'iroumstanoea would constitute a crime : — 

1. Children ondei seven years of age are held incapable 
of committing a crime. 

8. Children between seven and fourteen years of age : — 
\o act done by a child between these ages is held to be 
a crime unhsa it can bo shown that the child has sufficient 
t apocity to know that the act is wrong. The law presumes 
that between these ages innocence still continues, but if 
it can be shown that malice, revenge, craft, cunning, and 
. ich like exist, then the doer of the act is held responsible. 

3. Lnnatics. No act committed by a lunatic is a crime 
if at the time when the act is done the doer, in consequence 
of a defective mental power or of any disease of the mind, 

•i? incapable of knowing the nature of the act, or from 
Si:iowing that the act is wrong, or from being unable to 
control his own conduct, unless such inability to control 
hmiaelf has been produced by his own default. 

Thus, if A kills H under the delusion that he is breaking 
a Jar, A’s act is not a crime. Bub if A allows hia mind to 
dwell upon and desire B’s death, and then, under the 
influence of mental disease, Uiis desire becomes uncontroU* 
able, and A kills B, tbe act of A would be a crime. 

The law presumes every person to be sane and responsible 
for his acts until the contrary be proved. 

4 . Persons acting under fear. A person who acts in com* 
pany with others under threat of being killed, or instantly 
r f rooeiving grievous bodily harm if he refuses to act with 
^\em, is in one case not held to be guilty of the crime 
committed. This is where the threats have been applied 
ra/ rebels or riot/crs. But threats of future injury, or the 
t: mmand of another, <loo8 not excuse any offence. Thus 
ii man may be forced to serve in a rebel army under 
'ureat of^nimediate death if he refused. He would not, 

this case, be guilty of a crime. 

^ 6. Married women are held to be innocent of a crime 
if they commit acts of theft, or if they knowingly receive 
Hlolon goods in the presence of their husbands. It is 
presumed that they act under the coercion of their 

isbands ; but this presumption may be sot aside if it can 
>»e shown that ns a matter of fact they were not coerced 
by their husbands. This j)rcsuniption of innocence does not 
^F'Ply bigb treason, murder, manslaughter, or robbery. 

8. Acts done under the authority ol law are nut Crimea 
aiuess it can bo shown that undue force or undue liberty 
w<'a exercised in the doing of such nets. 

7. ^ Acts in sell-defence. The law does not regard it as 
a if a person Kills or grievously wounds another, 

M that person has to kill or wound in order to save 
aitnself from death or grievous wounding, and provided 
also that he does not use more force than he believes 
to be really necessary under the circumstance*. Thus 
(liU a burglar if he has good reason to 
ara^ members of hia family 

**^ 11 ** ^ immediate danger. 

^ Dfukenatti. As a rule, drunkenneaa is no txoiit 


for a crime, but if the drunkenness oe not voixmtary, as 
may be the case when brought about by the contrivanso 
of others, the prisoner will not be held responsible for his 
conduct whilst under the influence of drink. Again, where 
a person’s drunken habits cause insanity, or a temporary 
fit of madness like delirium tremens, so as to make him 
incapable of distinguishing right from wrong, he will not 
be accountable whilst acting in that state of his mind. 

ACCESSORIES OF CRIMES. Accessories are those who 
arc not actually present at the cotriraisaion (>f a felony, 
and who arc not the chief actors in it, but are in someway 
connected with it. These are divided into two cla-sses : — 
f 1) An accessoiy “ before tbe fact ” is one wLc. 
directly or indirectly counsels, commands, or influencfii 
any person to commit a crime, which is really conimittcd 
in consequence of such counsellinfj, commanding, or 
influence. 

(2) An accessory “after the fact” is one ^^ho 
knows that a crime has been comnatted, and sui.a 
acts as are calculated to enable the doer of the crime to 
escape from punishment. This tlocs not apply to a married 
woman who does such acts on behalf of her husband. 

Any person w’ho shall becoire an accessory before the 
fact to any felony may bo indicted, tried, convicted, and 
punished in all respects as if he were a princij>al 
felon; and an}' person who becomes an accessory aif^r 
the fact to any felony, may be indicted and convicted 
either as an accessory after the fact with the princij-al 
felon, or he may be indicted and convicted of a substantive 
felony. In order to substantiate the charge of harbouring 
a felon, it must be shown that tbe party charged did seme 
act to assist the felon personally. 

DISTINCTION BETWEEN FELONIES AND KIS- 
DEMFkNOURS. In English law, crimes are divided into 
** Felonies ” and “ Misdemeanours.” 7'he difference 
between theru does not depend upon their gravity or 
seriousness, it is purely historical. Befor ' the Felony Act of 
1870, certain crimes at Common Law brought with them 
the loss or forfeiture of goods. Felony was in past times 
an act for which a man lost or gave up Ids *' Ico” or estate. 
The only practical diKlinetion between felony and mis* 
demeanour is that for felony arrests may be made by private 
persons acting without judu’j.1 authority. The chief 
felonies are treason, murder, arson, : jw, theft. It has 
been said that the w'ord ** misdemeanour ” is applied to 
all those crimes and offences for which the law has nos 
provided a particular name. 

CRIMBS AGAINST TUB PUBLIC, 

1. TREASON. Every one commits high treason who 
forms and displays by any overt act, or by publishing any 
printing or writing, an intention to kih or destroy the king, 
or to do him any bodily harm tending to death or destruc- 
tion, maim or wounding, imprisonment or rc.straint. The 
foregoing includes such acts as attempts to depose the 
monarch, to levy war against the monarch, or to instigate 
any foreigner to invade the realm or any of the British 
dominions. Treason is a capital offence. 

2. ^ MISPRISION OP TREASON. Mi-^prir-lon of treasoB 
oonsists in knowing that some other person has committed 
high treason, and refraining from giving infomiatiom 
thereof to a judge of assize or a justice of the pr»u'e. Any 
person convicted of this offence is punished by imprli^on- 
mont for Ufe, and forfeits all his goods tmd the prof.ts of 
his lands for life. 

8. ATTEMPTS TO ALARM OR INJURE THE 
SOVEREIGN. The following are regiirdivi by the law* 
as attempts to alarm or injure the Sovereign : — 

(1) To point, aim. present at or near the person of U.e 
king, any firearm, losded or not,, or any oi .cr kind of am. 
(2) To discharge at or near the person of the kiuc, rut 
loa^ied arm or explosive UkCterial. (Z) To strike, or to 
strike at, tlio person of Uie kiny: in any way 'vliatever, or 
to throw any tiling at or upon the kiu?. (4) To 
to do any of tiieeo act*, ct to prolucc or have ntuir the 
person of the king, any arm or desunii’tive or dangerows 
tiling, with Intent to uiae tlie same to injure or alarm the 
king. 

Upon oooviotioD for any of the above, tbe pa&iebsiMil 
ii impriflonment and whipping. 
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4. 1 . fMASOR tBLUtY. TIm crime of Treason Felonj 
me|^ the gen^e] defiance of publio government, and 
mclodea any attempts or acts which have for their purpose 
the overthrow by means of force of the existing system 
of government. The Treason Felony Act was passed in 
1S48, The use of explosives by the Fenians, Gallagher 
and others, in 1883, amounted to Treason Felony. Intend- 
ing to depose the king, intending to levy war, inciting to 
mutiny or to invasion of the realm are treason felonies, tho 
maximum punishment for which is penal servitude for life. 

5. SEDITION. A seditious intention is an intention to 
bring into hatred or contempt, or to incite disalTcction 
against the King, the Houses of Parliament, the adminis- 
tration of justice, or to incite His Majesty’s subjects, 
otherwise than by lawful means, to alter tho mode of govern- 
ment, or to incit^e any person to disturb the peace, or to 
raise discontent, or to promote feelings of ill-will and 
hostility between different olaKses of His Majesty’s subjects. 
Thers is no such offence as sedition itself known to the 
law. There are seditious libels, seditious conspiracies, 
and seditious meetings. 

Unlawful Oaths. It is unlawful to administer, to cause 
to be administered, to assist in administering, to be present 
at and to consent to tlie administering or taking of any 
oath or obligation which is intended to be binding upon the 
person taking tlie same, when such oath baa reference to 
mutinous or seditious purposes, or to the disturbance of 
the peace. It is further unlawful to obey the orders or 
commands of any body of men not lawfully constituted ; 
Jt is also unlawful not to inform or give evidence against 
^any associete, confederate, or other person, runiahment 
upon conviction, varies from penal servitude for life to 
-three years’ imi'risonment. 

Unlawful Societies. Any club or society Is unlawful if 
its mcrnheir arc roquire<i, or permitted to do any unlawful 
act or undertaking, or to take any oath not required or 
authorised by law. It may be mentioned that the 
various monastic ordcis now existing in England and also 
the Jesuits are unlawful societies within the meaning of 
thi'^ tenu. 

Unlawful Drilling. All assemblies which are held in 
order that tboie assembled may train or drill themselves, 
or be trained or drilled in the use of arms, or for practising 
military movements are unlaw'ful unless duly authorised. 
Punishment on conviction — seven years’ penal servitude, 
e. FOREIGN ENUSTMENT ACT. Any person oom- 
mita a misdemeanour who, within the limits of His Majesty’s 
dominions, prepares or fits out any naval or military 
expedition to proceed against any friendly state, or is 
engaged in euch preparation or fitting out, or assists 
therein, or is employed in any capacity in such expedition ; 
or who, being a British subject, accepts or agrees to accept 
c'ommission in any foreign state at war with any friendly 
Htate ; or who, if ho be a master of a ship, takes or has on 
board within His Majesty’s dominions any illegally enlisted 
person. Paninhment is fine and imprisonment and 
torfoituro of ships. 

7- MUTINY. Mutiny is a felony for which the maxi- 
mum punishment is penal servitude for life. It includes 
any malioious endeavour to seduce any person serving in 
HU Majesty’s forces from duty and allegiance, or to incite 
or stir up any person to commit any act of mutiny. 

8. COINING. Every person commits a felony who 
makes, gilds or silvers any current counterfeit coin ; or 
who £ies, clips, or alters any coin with intent to make it 
pass for current gold or silver coin ; or who buys, sells, 
receives pave, or puts off any counterfeit gold or silver 
coin at a lower rate than it imports, or was apparently 
intended to import, or offers to do any such thing whether 
or not such coin was in a fit state to be uttered, or whether 
or not the counterfeiting was finished ; or who imports any 
counterfeit coin from beyond the seas, knowing it to be 
counterfeit ; or who makes, or mends, or has in bis posses- 
sion any puncheon, matrix, stamp, or die pattern or 
mould adapted and intended to be used in the making of 
counterfeit coins. It should be remembered that ooioing 
good money without the permission of the Crown is also a 
crime. 

9. BLASPHEMY includes the publishing of matter 
relating to God, Jesus Ghrist, tho Bible, or the Book of 1 


Common Prayer, intended to wound the feeBngs ef 
kind, or to excite contempt and hatred against ^ Cbuioli 
by law established, or intended to promote immoralilgr* 
Tlie punishment is fine and imprisonment not exceeding 
three years. 

10. SACRILEGE. This is a felony punishable with 
penal servitude for life. It consists in (1) Breaking and 
ontering a church, chapel, meeting-house, or other place 
of divine worship, and committing a felony therein, or 
(2) Being in such a place, committing a felony therein and 
then breaking out. 

11. DISTURBING PUBUC WORSHIP. Any person 
maliciously or contemptuously disturbing a lawful meeting 
of persons assembled for worship or molesting any person 
there, is liable to a fine of £ 40 . ** Brawling ” in a place of 
worship or in a burial ground is punishcmle by a fine of 
£5 or two months’ imprisonment. 

12. CONCEALMENT OF TREASURE-TBOYB. Any 
person finding treasure, that is to say, gold or sUvier, 
either in the shape of coin, plate, or bullion, which was 
hidden in ancient times, and which has now no owner, 
commits a misdemeanour if ho conceals such treasure. 
It makes no difference whether a person finds the treasure 
himself, or received it from another person who woe 
ignorant of its nature. Such treasure is the property of 
the Crown. 

13. LOST AND FOUND. When a person has found a 

lost article, the owner of which may not improbably be 
found, ho must not keep it with the intention of olaiming 
a reward. If any icward is given, it ia of tho nature of a 
gratuity, the loser not being obliged to give any. If the 
finder in the supposed case retains the article in his own 
possession, he is guilty of larceny. He is not bound, 
however, to advertise tho find. His duty ia to hand it 
over to the police, and if tho owner is not found within 
a reasonable time (usually three months), the finder may 
claim it from tho police, lor ho has a right to it against 
the whole world except the true owner. If tho true owner 
ia found, even after tho three months, tho article must be 
returned to him. People who lose their property often 
insert advertisements in the newspapers announcing the 
fact, and sometimes offering a reward for its return. iTiey 
should be careful how they word these advertisements, for 
by the Larceny Act, 1831, if such advertisement contains 
any words purporting that no questions will be asked of 
the person retuining tho property, or even that a return 
will bo made to any pawnbroker who has lent money on 
it, the advertiser, the printer, and tho publisher will have 
to pay a penalty of £60 to the person who first under- 
takes, with tho oonsent of the Attorney-General, to sue 
them for it. 

OFPBNCBS AGAINST PUBUC JUSTICE. 

1. PERJURY means false swearing, knowing it to be 
false. In order, however, for such false swearing to be 
perjury, it must take place in a judicial prooeediog, and 
before a competent authority; the false swearing must 
also bo material to tho issue being tried ; that is to say, 
it is perjury to swear falsely in any circumstauoet which 
conduce to the explanation of the ease. 

Procariog a person to commit a perjury, which he 
actually commits in conseqaence ot such pTocurement, 
is suhomniion of perjury. The maximum punishment tor 
either of these offences is seven years’ penal servitude, 

2. BRIBERY. Ever^ one who gives or offers to any 
person holding any judicial office, and every person holding 
auy judicial office who accepts any bribe, commits a mis- 
demeanour. This crime is now very raw Bribery of 
voters includes a series of acts such as giving, lending, or 
promising money or any valuable consideration, or accept- 
ing tho same with a view to procure the return of any 
person in anv election. 

3. INTERFERE XE WITH SUITS. Tho foUowing 
are the chief forms of such interference 

(a) Common Barratry Implies moving, exdttog, ^ 
malDtaining suits or quarrels eiUier at law or othsrwiis* 
(1) Mainteuface implies urnMns tiie plaintUX In any 
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teigal proeettSoA la which the persoa elvhig the Mafatoace 
hM no ▼•Inabto intaroBt, or in which be acta from any 
improper motive. 

(r) Champerty implies that the motive of the main- 
tainor is an agreement that if the suit maintained by him 
aucsceeds, the subject matter of the suit shall be divided 
between himself and the plaintiff. 

4* INTEBFBBENOE WITH THE COUBSE OF 
JCSTICB. Of the other ways of interference with the 
course of justice, may be mentioned the following : — 

(o) Embracery. Any one who by any means whatever, 
except the production of evidence and argument In open 
court, attempts to influence or instruct any juryman, or 
to incline him to be more favourable to one side than the 
other, commits the misdemeanour of embracery. 

(ft) Compounding Offenoei. The crime of compounding 
an offence is the taking of any reward for refraining from 
prosecuting^ a person for felony. The puniihment on 
conviction includes fine and imprisonment. 

(c) Misprision of Felony consists in the concealment 
of felony, whether such felony he at Common Law or by 
Btatute. If a man silently observes the commission of a 
felony without using any endeavour to apprehend the 
offender, or without giving information as to the offender, 
he H guilty of “ misprision of felony." 

(d) ContempI of Court is an insult to a Court of Justice, 
or any defiance or resistance to its anUiority. "If the 
attempt be committed in the face of the Court, the offender 
may be instantly apprehended and imprisoned at the 
dis^tion of the judges, without any furtlier proof or 
mramination.** Doing anything calculated to prejudice 
a fair trial of any case, or the disobedience of a judicial 
order, or the interference with the duo course of justice 
amounts to contempt of court. Commenting in a news- 
Ijapcr on the facts of a c.'ise wliich is proceeding (sub 
pidice) nt the time, especially if it be in a way calculated 
to influence the jury, and writing letters about such 
f* case to the Judge and jury who are trying it, are 
instances of gross contempt of court. 

OFtBNCBS AQAINSr TUB PUBLIC PBACB. 

I- A BIOT is an unlawful assembly which has actually 
begun to execute the purjiose for which it assembled by 
a broach of the pence and to the terror of the public. 

A lawful assembly may become a riot if those assembled 
proceed to execute an unlawful piirjioso, and to terrorise 
the people, although the assembly had not that purpose 
when it assembled. The punishment ia imprisonment 
with hard labour. 

Wherev er t wel v c or more persons are unlawfully and tumul- 
tuously assembled to the disturbance of the public peace, the 
magistrate must read a proclamation calling upon them to 
disperse in the King’s name. This is popularly known as 
** Reading the Riot Act.” Any person obstructing the 
reading of this proclamation, or remaining for one hour 
after it has been read, is guilty of felony and liable to penal 
servitude for life. 

If the mob is actually committing crime, it is lawful 
to disperse them by foi-co without roadiug the Riot Act, 
and if«in so doing any member of the mob is killed, such 
killing is not murder." 

The proclamation runs; — “Our Sovereign Lord the 
King chargeth and oommandoth ail persons being assembled 
immediately to disperse themselves, and peaceably to depart 
to their habitations or to thoir lawful business, upon the 
pains oontained in the Act made \u the hist year of \ 
Qeorge tor preventvni^ tnmuVtuona and ivotoui asaembhea. 
OOB BAVa TEE KiSG.” 

. IPBIZE fights. Not only are the combatants in 
a pnze fight guilty of a breach of the f>eaoe, but all 
persons who assemble for the purpose of seeing the 
Pf*“®*pale fn the breach of the peace, and are 
•• M the actual com- 
Wants. All pnze fights are lUegal, and all persona engaged 
m them m pumshable by law. If one of the oomba^ts 
M the other, not only ia he guilty of manslaughter, but 
•ISO the seconds, promoters, and everybody present and 
•pproyiM. Spairag as an exhibition of skill is not 
fighting oontinuo so as to endanger 
the lives of the exhibitors. * 

s- duelling. If two persons deliberately engage in 
uw. It may be regarded as a felony even if no injuir is 


done to either party. The possibility of its being olassiflBd 
as a heinous oflfenoe arises from the fact that legallv it is 
an attempt to murder. Should either party be killed, 
such killing is murder. Both seconds as well as the living 
principal are liable to bo punished as murderers in the event 
of a duel proving fatal. 

4. BENDING THBEATENINQ LETTERS. Any person 
who maliciously sends or delivers, directly or indirectly, 
or causes to be received, knowing the contents thereof, any 
letter or writing threatening to kill any person, is guilty 
of a felony. So also is any person who, knowing the con- 
tents thereof, sends or causes to be sent any letter or writing 
threatening to burn or destroy any house, barn, or building, 
or any rick of hay, grain, or straw, or any agricultural 
produce, or any ship or vessel, or to kill, maim, or wound 
any cattle. Mw-yimiim punishment is ten years’ penal 
servitude. 

5. A LIBEL is a malicious defamation either in printing, 
writing, or drawing or caricature, which tends to blacken 
the memory or the reputation of any person or persons, 
and expose him or them to public hatred, contempt, or 
ridicule. It is no answer to nn indictment for libel for the 
defendant to prove that the libel is true, unless he can show 
that it was for the pubUo benefit. If a libel tends to make 
a breach of the peace, it is punishable criminally, though 
communicated only to the person defamed and not puo- 
lishcd to a third party. (»Seo “Ubol” under Tarie.) 

8. FORCIBLE ENTRY AND DETAINER. Forcible 
entry means entering upon any lauds or tenements, in 
order to take possession of them, in a violent manner; 
and it ia immaterial whether suoh violence consists m 
actual force applied to any other person or in threats, or in 
bro'^king open any house, or in collecting together an un- 
usual number of persons for the purpose of making snob 
entry. Forcible detainer ennsists in having wronjiduUy 
catered upon any lands or teneinent®, and then detaining 
s'if'h lands or teaemonts in such a way as would need 
forcible means to repossess thenu 


OFPBNCBS AGAINST PUBLIC TRADE. 

1. COMBINATIONS TO INTERFERE WITH TRADE. 

Any conspiracy betwwn two or m re persons to ilo or to 
procure to be done any act to restrain trade is punishable 
by law. 

2. COUNTERFEITING TRADE MARKS. This may 

be done in a variuty of ways, such as by forging or counter- 
feiting any trade mark, applying any forged or counterfeit 
trade mark to any article ; enclosing any article in any case 
or vessel bearing a forged trade mark ; attaching any article 
to any case, cover, reel, ticket, or label to which any trade 
mark has been falsely applied. Punishment for tliu nua- 
demcanoiir includes fine and imprisonment. 

3. ABSCONDING DEBTORS, By the Debtor’s Aot, 
1860, if any person who is adjudged a bankrupt, or has his 
affairs liquidated by arrangement after the presentation 
of a bankruptoy petition agiiinst him or the commence- 
ment of a liquidation, or within four months before such 
presentation or oommencement, makes preparation for 
quitting; Eng\and and lor taking with \\\m awy ol VvVb 

I \>y \aw to V>e amongst \ii'5 otedvtoTs. Vc oomnuta 

a !e\ony and is \iab\e on conviction to two y eats' 
imprisonment with bard labour. Moreover by tbo same 
Act, where the plaintiff in a superior court proven;, at any 
time before final judgment, on oath to the satisfaction of 
tlie judge, that he has a good cause of action to the amount 
of £60 and upwards, and that there is a probable raiisc for 
believing that the defendant is about to qmt Fngland, the 
Judge may order the arrest and detention of the dt'fcndant, 
for a period not ezoeeding six months. ihiIc^js be gives 
security that he will not go out of KugianeJ without the 
leave of tlie court. 

4 . FRAUDULENT DEBTORS. Tliose are penom 
adjudg^ bankrupt who fraudulently fail to fully and 
truly discover to the trustet-s all thoir prop*'rty. to deliver 
up to the trustee suoh property as is in their custody or 
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Knder their eoutroh to delivor np aa the trustee directs ail 
hooks, papers, documents, and writings relating to their 
property. The maximum punishment is two years’ im- 
prisonment. 

h- UNDISCHARGED BANKRUPT OBTAINING 
CREDIT. Any undischarged bankruf)t under the Jlank- 
ruptcy Act of 1883 who obtains credit to tlie extent of 
£20 or upwards from any person without informing such 
person that he is an undischarged bankrupt, commits 
a misdemeanour, and is liable to two years’ imprisonment. 

6. FALSE CLAIMS ON A BANKKUPrS ESTATE. 
Any person is liable, upon conviction, to one year’s im- 
prisonment with hard labour who, being a creditor, wilfully 
and with intent to defraud, makes any false claim, or any 
proof, declaration, or statement of account, which is 
untrue in any material particular. 

7. ^ SMUGGLING. The law punishes persons by fine 
Tarying from £100 to £500, who assemble together in order 
to smuggle, or who actually do unship, land, run, carry, 
convey, or conceal any sjarits, tobacco, or prohibited 
goods. Likewise any person who in any way resists or 
obstructs any officer of the army, navy, marines, coast- 
guard, customs, or any other person lawfully employed 
for the prevention of smuggling, in the execution of his 
duty, is liable to a dne of £100. 

OFFBNCBS AGAINST PUBLIC MORALS AND 
HEALTH. 

1 . NUISANCES. A niiiisance is an act which is not 
warranted by law, or an omission to discharge a legal duty, 
which act or omission obstructs or causes inoonvenience 
or damage iooi her persons in tJio exercise of rights common 
to all His Majesty's subjects. Thus the failure to repair 
a public higinvay is a common nuisance. Every one who 
commits a common nuisance is guilty of a misdemeanour. 

2. DRIVING TO THE PUBLIC DANGER. Any person 
having charge of any caniage or vehicle, who by careless 
or furious di iving <*r racing does or causes to be done any 
bodily harm to any person, is guilty of a misdemeanour 
and liable to two 5 eaiii’ imprisonment. (Kcfcr to Motor 
Cars and Motor Cydis.) 

3. VAGRANCY. There are three classes of vagrants 
recognised by law: (I) Idle and disorderly persons; (2) 
Rogues and Vagabonds; (3) Incorrigible rogues. For a 
statement of the law respecting these three classes of 
vagrants, see “Punishment of V'agrants,” under Poor 
Law Administration. 

4. INDECENCY. The leading idea with reference to 
indecent conduct is that whatever outrages decency and 
is injurious to public morals is criminal in the eyes of the 
law and is a misdemeanour. As examples of such criminal 
conduct may be mentioned : (1) Undressing on the beach 
and batliiiig near inhabited houses. (2) The publication 
of any obscene books or pictures. (3) Any obscene 
exhibition to wliich spectators are admitted on payment. 

5. BIGAMY means marrying again during the lifetime 
of the first wife or husband. If, however, it can be proved 
that the person charged really believed and had reasonable 
grounds for believing that his or her wife or husband was 
dead at the time of the second marriage, tlien tlie charge 
fails. Likewise if the person charged has neither seen nor 
heard of or from the first wife or husband for seven years 
immediately preceding the second marriage, the charge 
also foils. The maximum punishiuont is seven years’ 
penal servit ude. 

6. UNWHOLESOME POOD. The law forbids any 
person to wilfully expose, or cause to be exposed for sale 
articles of food unfit for consumption, or to knowingly 
permit unwholesome ingredients to be mixed in articles 
of food. 8uoh acts are held to be dangerous to the health 
or life of the public. 

7. GAMING AND GAMING HOUSES. Gaming means 
playing at games either of chance or of mixed chance and 
skill The keeper of a gaming-house may be fined up to 
£50 and costs, or in defamt may be sent to gaol for twelve 
months. An Act of 1853 makes it a spe^o offence to 
paUish adyertisements, handbills, placards, etc., showing 


that any house is kept or opened for the purpose of betdog. 
The Vagrant Act of 1873 contains the following clause 
respecting gambling : 

Every person playing or betting by way of wagering or 
gaming on any street, road, highway, or other open and 
ublic space, or in any open place to which the public 
ave or are permitted to have access, at or with any table 
or instrument of gaming, or any coin, card, token, or other 
article used as an instrument or means of gaming, at any 
gatno or pretended game of chance, shall be deemed a rogue 
and a vagabond. 

The aim of the legislature in recent times has been to 
reduce tlie opportunities of gambling by poor people. 
It has prohibited, under a penalty not exceeding £30 and 
costs, or two months’ imprisonment, the sending or pub- 
lishing in any way of any letter, telegram, or advertisement, 
w’her^y it is made to appear that any person will give 
informaiioD or advice as to any bet or wager relating to 
a horse-race or any other sport, or will make on behau of 
any other person any such bet or wager. By the Betting 
and Loans (Infants) Act, 1892, the sending of any such 
letter or advertisement to an infant (i.o., any one under 
twenty one years of age), is made a misdemetir.our to 
which imprisonment and heavy fines die attached. 

It should he noted that gaming and wagering trans- 
actions being void in law, no action can bo brought to 
recover any money alleged to have been won in any such 
transaction. (Refer to “Illegal Agreements’’ in Index.) 

8. STREET BETTING. By the Street Betting Act, 
1900, “any person frequenting or loitering in strticts or 
public phicos, on behalf either of hiiiiself or of any other 
person, for the purpose of bookmaking, or betting, or 
wagering, or agreeing to b<.‘t or wager, or paying, or re- 
ceiving, or settling bete,” shall be liable to a maximum 
fine of £10; for a second offence, to a fine not exceeding 
£20; and far a third or subsequent offence, on conviction 
on indictment, to a fine of £50 or six months’ imprison- 
ment, or, on summary conviction, to a fine of £30 or three 
months’ imprisonment. The penalties incurred by a third 
offence are also incurred whenever a bookmaker has any 
betting transaction in a public place with a person under 
16 years of age. A constable is authorised by this Act to 
take into custody without w'arrant any jicrson found com- 
mitting an offence under this Act. 

9. HOUSES OF ILL FAME. A house of ill fame is 
a house or room or set of rooms in any house, kept for 
purposes of prostitution. It is immaterial whether indecent 
or disorderly conduct is or is not perceptible from the 
outside. Persons keeping such houses are liable to be 
sentoocod to hard labour. 

By the Vagrancy Act, 1898, every male person who 
knowingly lives wholly or in part on the earnings of 
prostitution, or who in any public place persistently 
solicits or importunes for immoral purposes, may be dealt 
with as a rogue and a vagabond. (RefiT to “ Rogucrf and 
Vagabonds” in Index.) Again under the Vagrant^ Act, 
1824, prostitutes behaving in a riotous or indecent manner 
in a place of public resort are liable to imprisonment with 
bard labour for one calendar moritb. 

10. FORTUNE TELLING. It is an offence against tlie 
Vagi'ancy Acta to jwetcud or profess to tell fortunes, or to 
use any subtle craft, moans, or device, by palmistry or 
otherwise to deceive or impose on any of His Alajcsty's 
subjects. 

11. RAFFLES AND LOTTERIES. By the Gaming Act, 
1802, the keeping of an office for the purjioso of carrying 
on any lottery not authorised by Parliament is punishable 
with a penalty of £600, and imprisonment as a rogue and 
a vagabond. By the Lotteriiyj Act, 1823, the selling of 
tickote or chances in any lottery (inchiding Foieign State 
Lottcricfl) not authorised by Act of Pailiamcnt, or the 
publishing of any scheme for the sale of such tickets or 
chances involves a penalty of £60 and punishment as a rogue 
and a vagabond. Whether or not a prize competition in 
a newspaper amounts to a lottery depends on whether 
the prizes are to bo won by the skill of the competitoss 
or by chance. 

Raffles often take place at bazaars. They are ^uite 
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i' legal, being lottcrie3, and the fact that they are being 
conducted on behalf of a Charity makes no difYeronce 
whatever. Certain lotteries, however, are authorised by 
Act of Parliament, and ohief among them are those carried 
•n by Art Unions under a Iloyal Charter or under a Con- 
Ktitution and rules approved by the IVivy Council. 

12. ALIENS. The Aliens Acl, 1905, makes it possible 
for immigration officers to prevent the landing in this 
country of undesirable alien imniigranta if they be lunatics, 
iffiots, or j)ersons suffering from any disease or infirmity 
which renders them likely to become a charge on the 
rat€'^ or otherwise a detriment to the public. They may 
also be excluded if they cannot show that they have in 
their possession, or are in a po.dtion to obtain, means of 
deoontiy suj)porting themselves and their dependants; or 
if th('y have Ix^cn sentenced for an extraditable crime in 
a foi-cign country ; or it they have uln'ady boon expelled 
from this country under an Kxpulhion Order. Alien 
Immigrants are not, however, to bo excluded merely on 
the ground of want of moans, if they are sei'king a refuge 
in this Qj^untry to avoid ndigious or political pcTsecution. 

T f an alien is convi%*od of any serious oITciiee, the Secretary 
of State may, ou the certificate of the court which tried 
fhe case, order him to bo expelled from the country, either 
ia lieu of, or in addition to, the ordinary sentence. 

OFFBNCBS AGAINST INDIVIDUALS AND 
TUBIR PnOPBRTY, 

1. HOMICIDE, that Ls, the killing of a human being by 
a human being, wdiether by an act or by an omission ; 
V. h' ju'vcr, in fact, the death of a person can be proved to 
h ' (ho result of such act or omission. Unlawful homicide 
wi!a malice aforethought is vimdcr. 

2- SUICIDE. When a person kills himself in a manner 
w’nich in the case of another person would amount to 
mm dor, he is guilty of riiurdtu-, and everj’ person who aids 
and abets any person in so killing hims(‘lf is an acce^ory 
before the fact, or a piincipal in the second degree in such 
murder. 

3. MANSLAUGHTER is unlawful homicide wnthont 
m.ilico aforethought. Thus, if a man strikea another not 
intending to kill him, or to do him grievous bodily harm, 
a!’. 1 the blow causes death, the crime is manslaughter, 
not murder. Everj* person who kills another is presumed 
to have w’ilfully murdered him, unless the circumstances 
are such as to raise a contrary presumption. In the case 
of three men who were firing at a target, and the shot from 
one of their rifles killed a hoy who w’e.s on a tree, it was held 
that all three were guilty of mansluughtcr. Lord Chief 
Justice Coleridge said ; 

“If a person will, wdlliout fcaki ic: proprr precautions, 
do an act. which is in ifc^clf dimgerous, oven though not an 
unlawful act in itself, and if in the course of it ho kills 
a»othcr person, ho does a criminal act which in low con- 
stitutes manslaughter.’’ 

To reduce murder to manslaughter, the “ provocation ” 
must be such as would u})set not merely a hasty and hot- 
teinpored person, but one of ordinary sense and calmne.ss. 
A person convicted of nianshuighlt.r is liable to jienal 
facrvitudo for life. 

4. ATTEMPT TO MURDER. Any one who attempts 
to commit murder is guilty of felony a!i«l ia liable on con- 
\ie,tion to penal scrvitmlo for life. The following are 
among the things which are lookcsl upon as attempts to 
commit murder : administering poison or any other 
destructivo thing ; wounding or causing serious bodily 
harm ; shooting at any person ; attempting to drown, 
suffocate, or strangle any person ; destroying or damaging 
any building by means of explosive substances. The 
punishment is the same as for manslaughter. 

6. ABORTION ia any attempt to bring about the 
miscarriage of any woman whether she be pregnant or 
not, and any person who administers or causes to ho taken 
by the woman any poison or other noxious thing, or who 
unlawfully uses any other instrument or any means what- 
soever with the like intent, is liable on conviction to penal 
•orvitude for life. 


6. ABDUCTION. Any person who from motives of luctt 
takes away or detains against her will a woman of any age 
who has expectations of a fortune with intent to marry 
her is guilty of felony and is liable to penal servitude 
for fourteen years. The same punishment applies to the 
taking away by farce or detaining against h<;r will of a 
w'oman of any age with intent to marry her. Any person 
who for immoral purposes takes any unmairied girl under 
the age of eighteen years out of the custody of her parenta 
or guardians is liable to imprisonment, for two ytjars. Any 
person w’ho unlawfully takes or c.auses to bo taken any 
unmarried girl under the ago of sixteen years out of the 
possession and against the will of her parents or guardians, 
is guilty of the crime of abduction, and is liable to two 
years’ imprisonment. It matters not whether the girl 
consents or not, or whether the prisoner believed that the 
girl was over the age of sixteen years. 

7. OFFENCES AGAINST CHILDREN. Any peraoa 
wlio by force or fraud steals or decoys away or detains 
a child under fourteen years of age, with the intentioi 
of withdrawing or withholding such child from the posses- 
sion of its parents or guardians, is guilty of felony, and ia 
liable on conviction to a punishment of seven years’ 
penal servitude. And any person who receives or harbours 
any such child, knowing it to be thus dealt with, is liable 
to the same punishment. 

Unlawfully to abandon or to expose any child under 
the age of two years so as to endanger its life or its 
health, or to injure it pennaneiitly, is an offence punishable 
with penal servitude for five years. Any person convicted 
of concealing the birth of a child is liable to two years’ 
I'nprisonmcut. (See under ??’.•. Charter, p. T'O-Oa-)- 

8. CRUELTY TO ANIMALS. It is an offence under 
the Cruelty to Animals Act, 1849, pimishable with a penalty 
not exceeding £5, or imi)risonuient v ith or without hard 
l.'hour not exceeding three months, to cruelly beat, ill- 
treat, over-drive, over-ride, abuse or torturt* any animal. 
Similar punishment is awar«l(Nl innler the Wild Animals 
ill Captivity Protection Aot, ItKit;, to those who infuriate, 
tease or terrify ani.mals or who cause them unnecessary 
si.ffering. Moreover, no unUec^nsed jn r-^on may perform 
any exjieriment calonl 'ted to cause nain upon any living 
vertebrate aninvd under penahy oi hlty pounds. The 
vivisection of such animiO i > only p'Tmitted in the ease of 
those who hold spc'oial Ucenees from the Home Secretary. 
Even in such cases the c mduct of tht' experiments is 
subject to restrictious imposed with the view to obviating, 
as far as possibh*. th'» infik-tion (>f pr.in. 

9. ASSAULTS. An assault is an attempt unlawfuUy 
to apply the least actual force to the person of another, 
either directly or indirectly. It is also the act of using 
a gesture towards another, so as to give him reasonable 
grounds to believe that the person using such gesture 
meant to use actual force upon him. It includes also the 
act of depriving another person of his fiborty. Common 
assaults are pimishable by fine or imprisonment. When 
tlie assault occasions actual bodily harm, then it is punish- 
able by a maximum punishment of five years’ penal servi- 
tude. When tlie assault is with intent to maim or ta 
disfigure or disable, the crime is puni>h ;ble with penal 
Sf'rvitude for life. 


Any person who assaults, resists, or nilfully obstructs 
any peace officer in the execution of his duty, or any person 
aiding such ofticer, is liable upon conviction to two years’ 
imprisonment and haul labour. 

10 LARCENY, or theft, is the act of dealing unlawfully 
with anything ca]>!ible of being stolen, with the intention of 
permanently converting the thing to the u.'^c of any piTson 
other than the owner. 

Thus If a carter converts his raastcr’i; cart to his own 
use, or if a man finds lo^t property am! knowing the oumer 
converts it to his own use ; or i/ a msn finds money in a 
bureau sent to lilm for repairs, nn J appny'rijil<w it : W if 
A post office clerk destroys tw-o letters to hide his mistake 
in sorting — all these r' W lunount to 
11. RECEIVING STOLEN GOODS OR MONEY, knorag 
them to have boon stolen, or unlawfully obtained, ii a 
crime. It is also a crime to take any money or reward 
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diveotly or lndirectty on the pretence of helping any person 
to jreeam any stolen property, unless the receiver uses due 
dOigenoe to cause the offender to be brought to trhd. 

lft« EMBEZZLEniENT. This crime is theft by a clerk 
oraenrant, or any other person employed in the capacity of 
olerk or servant, when such person converts to hia own 
Qse anything rec-eived by him from another person for his 
master or employer. The test to establish the crime of 
imbei&zlement is this, viz., “ whether the person charged 
it under the control and bound to obey the orders of his 
master. He may bo so without being bound to devote his 
whole time to his master.” A person indicted for embezzle- 
ment must bo shown either to have been “ a clerk or 
servant,” or, at all events, to have been ‘‘ employed for 
the purpose, or in the capacity of, a clerk or servant.” 
The maximum punishment is fourteen years’ penal servi- 
tude. 

18. OBTAINING GOODS BT FALSE PRETENCES. 
When goods are obtained by false pretences, it means 
that they are obtained by false representation made either 
verbally, by writ ing, or by conduct, and such a representa- 
tion may amount to a false pretence, although a person of 
oomnion prudence might easily have detected its falsehood. 
It amounts to this, that if a particular idea is intended to 
be convoyed, and it really is conveyed, and if stioh idea 
be false, then the conduct amounts to a ” fat^o pretence.” 
But the false representation must be of an existing fact, 
otherwise there is no crime. For example, a single man 
induces a woman to part with her money on the pretence 
that he is going to marry her and to furnish a home for 
her. Here the false stat(uiicnt is made with regard to a 
future event-t and therefore there is no crime. Had a 
married man done the same thing, ho would by his 
conduct have led the woman to bolievo that ho was a 
single man, and therefore ho would have made a false 
^repreaent-ation of on existing fact, and heiic»» woultl have 
been guilty of the crime of false pretences. The maximum 
punishment for false pretences is five years’ penal 
servitude. 

14. BURGLART is the breaking and entering a dwelling 
house between 9 p.m. and 6 a.m., with intent to commit 
a felony, or the breaking out after having committed one 
inside, or after having gone in with tho intention of com- 
mitting one. ** Breaking*’ means the breaking of any 
part, internal or external, of the building itself, or the open- 
ing by any moans whatever of any door, window, ehuttor, 
cellar-flap, or any other thing intended to cover openings 
to the house, or to give passage from one part to another, 

** Entering ” moans the entrance into tho house of any part 
of the offender’s body, or of any instrument held in his 
hand for the purpose of intimidating any person in the 
house, or of removing goods. Persons convicted of 
burglary are liable to penal servitude for life. 

15. HOUSEBREAKING differs from burglary in two 
important particulars ; (1) It is not material between what 
hours it is committed. (2) It is not confined to dwelling 
houses alone, but extends to out-houses, shops, school 
houses, etc. The maximum punishment for housebreaking 
is fourteen years’ penal servitude. 

16. FORGERY means making a false document with 
intent to defraud. And this may be done by alteration of 
He contents, by adding to its contents, or by signing it in 

name of any other person with the intention to defraud. 
The punishment varies according to the nature of the 
offence, the maximum being penal servitude for life. 

17; OFFENCES AS TO DOCUMENTS. The law is 
rery severe in the case of any person fraudulently deetroy- 
ie^, oanofdling, or obliterating documents relating to 
property:— 

(a) Wills. Any person who either during the life of 
the testat<»r, or after ois death, steals, or for any fraudulent 
purpose destroys, cancels, obliterates, alters, or conceals 
the* wholo or any part of anv will or testamentaiy instru- 
ment, eommite a mlony, ana is iiable« upon eonviotion, to 
penal servitude for life. 

(A) : Mefisters. Any pereon who destroys delaces, 
lBi«rss»iQs fraudulently atters any register of birflks, deaths. 


baptisms, or bnrJals required by law to be kept, or who does 
any of the above things to a certified copy of such registers ; 
or who inserts or causes to be inserted false entries; or 
who forges the seal belonging to any register office or 
burial board, is liable, on conviction, to a minimum punish- 
ment of penal servitude for life. 

(c) Title Deeds. Any person who steals, destroys, 
cancels, obliterates, or conoeals, with fraudulent intent, 
tho whole or any part of any document of title to lands, 
commits a felony and is liable, on conviction, to five years' 
penal servitude. 

(d) Judicial Documents. Any person is liable to five 
years’ penal servitude who steals or unlawfully and 
maliciously cancels, obliterates, injures, or destroys any 
original document belonging to any Court of Record, or 
in any way relating to the business of any office or employ- 
ment under His Majesty. 

(e) Disclosure of Official Documents. Any person who 
wrcmgfully obtains possession of such documents (including 
plans of any fortress, arsenal, etc.), or wrongfully communi- 
cates such documents or information thence derived, wiU 
be held guilty of a misdemeanour ; an«t where such com- 
munication is mad© to the agent of a Foreign Power, wiD 
bo held guilty of felony and be liable to penal servitude for 
Iff*. 

18. RECOVERY OP STOLEN PROPERTY. If goods 
have been stolen and have not been sold again in market 
overtf the owner may retake them wherever he finds them, 
provided he do so without a breach of the {>eaoe. If h» 
fears committing such a breach, lie should bring a civil 
action for their return. If tlie stolen goods have been 
bought by a bond fide purchaser in market overt, the owner 
must first prosecute the thief to conviction, upon which l*.e 
may either apply to the court for an order for their 
restitution or bring a civil action for their return. 

If tho property stolen has been pawned, the court has 
power tn make the restitution order on such terms as it 
may think just, usually on payment to the pawnbroker of 
the amount he has advancefl. In cases where t he |»rop«rty 
has not been stolen but has been obtained by fedee 
pretences, or some other mis<lomcanoiir, the owner cannot 
as a rule recover it from a bond fide purchaser. 


CONTRACTS. 

No branch of English law is so important as that 
relating to contracts. All tho business of cvery-day life 
is based on contract, and probably at least nine-tenths of 
the litigation which arises is owing to some breach, real or 
supposed, of contract. It is important, therefore, to form 
a correct idea as to 

WHAT IS A CONTRACT? It is oil rn said that a 
contract is on agreement between parties, but that defini- 
tion is not enough. It must be an agreement of such a 
nature as will be recognised and enforced by law. A con- 
tract has been defined as “an agreement entered into 
between two or more persons sanctioned by tho law, by 
which agreement each undertakes t o do, or to abstain from 
doing, a speoified act or acts, in consideration of the other 
or others doing, or abstaining from doing, some other act 
or acta.” It is true that every contract is an agreement, 
but not every agreement is a contract. The law roquirea 
before an agreement becomes an enforceable contract, that 
oertain requirements shall be fulfilled, such as the legal 
capacity of the parties, the legality of tho object aimed a^ 
and, in some cases, the way in wliich the contract is evi- 
denced. Before proceeding further with contracts, it will 
be convenient to explain \ihat is meant by a Deed* 

WHAT 18 A DEED P Most people have bad ocoasioD 
at some time or other to sign or witness a deed, an 
they are always used in the transfer of bouses and land- 
A deed is a written instrument, sealed and delivered, and 
Coke saya it must be written on paper or parchment. 
In practice it 4a always signed, but tnere have often been 
long arguments aa to signature being neoeesaiy. By tka 
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wmmoa law signattira was not necessary ; but in certain 
Bases the Rtatute law makes it obligatory. The seal in 
olden times was always that of the person signing ; now it 
generally takes the form of an ordinary red wafer. The 
dooutnent rruiHt be “delivered,” which is simply the handing 
over of the writing by the person to be bound thereunder. 
But in modern practice, the delivery is done by the person 
silking pimiing his finger on the seal and saying, ** 1 deliver 
this as my act and deed.” Deeds have always been most 
seriously regarded by the law. ” It is called a deed,” says 
Blackstone, ” because it is the most solemn and authent ic 
aoL t,hat a man can possibly perform with relation to the 
disposal of his property ; and therefore a man shall always 
be estopped by his own der. l, or not permitted to aver or 
prove anything in corjtradiction to what he has onoe so 
solemnly and deliberately avowed.” In the present day, 
a dee<l may be either written, printed, typo-written, or 
lithographed. When a deed is made by one person only, it 
is OHiled a deed poll ; when by two or more persona, it is an 
indenture. Formerly, when deeds were made between two 
or more pej^ons, it wjvh usual to write the copy for each on the i 
same piece of parchtiMMit, with some words or letters written 
l^tween them. The parchment was then cut with a saw- 
like edge, and it was always easy to see by these indentations 
that the one pit^co had been cut from the other. Hence the 
name indenture. By the Real Proficrty Act, 1845, it is 
provided that a deed purporting to ho an indenture shall 
nave the efTeot of an indenture though not actually 
indented. An escrow is an instrument, executed as a deed 
in favour of one fw'rson, but delivere<l to a t hird person, to 
be held by him till the beneficiary does something stipulated 
for, when this condition is performed the escrow becomes 
a deed. 

FORMS OF CONTRACT. 

Contracts may be dividiKl into three classes — contracts 
by matter of record, contracts under seal, that is by deed, 
which are sometimes s))oken of as specialt ics, and contracts 
not untler seal which are called simple contracts and 
sometimes parole contracts. 

1 . CONTRACTS OF RECORD arc contracts which are 
founded on the authority of a court of record. Their 
main feature is that they prove themselves; in other 
words, the mere protluction of the record of the court is 
sufficient evidence of the existence of the contract. 
Further, they require no consideration to render them 
binding. A judgment of a Court ordering a person to pay 
a sum of money to another is a contract of record, but 
such contracts arc not really contnicts, as they lack the 
essential ingredient of agreement between the ftarties. 

2. CONTRACTS UNDER SEAL. Such contracts arc 
those made by deed, and speaking generally, they require 
no consideration to support thorn. It is, however, 
allowable in disputing the validity of a deed to show that 
the consideration was illegal or immoral, or that the deed 
was obtained by duress or fraud. If the contract be in 
restraint of trade, and it is made without consideration, 
although under seal, it will be held to be void. 

8. CONTRACTS NOT UNDER SEAL, or simple 
contracts, may be made either in writing or by word of 
moiith. The law requires writing in various cases, including 
assignments of copyright. Bills of Exchange and l^omUsory 
Notes, contracts of Marine Insurance, acceptance and 
transfer of shares, acknowledgment of a debt barred by 
the Statute of Limitations, ana all contracts coming under 
SMtion 4 of the Statute of Frauds, or seotion 4 of the Sale 
of Goods Act, 1893. 

, requirements os to Contracts which must 

be in Writing are so important, especially to tradesmen, 
tut special reference must be made to them. The Statute 
of Frauds enacts by the fourth section 

That no action shall be brought whereby to chaige any 
necutor or adrolnistratcMr upon any special promise to 
i^Wer damaptes out of hlS own estate; or whereby to 
TOM geibe d^endant upon any special promise for the debt^ 

" miscanriags ol another person ; or to ebaroe any 

agreement made upon consideratimi of 

■ *07 contract or sale of laoda,.teneiiienti 

at osMtamanta or any interest in or oonoerning them 


or upon any agreement that is not to be performed within 
the space of one year from the making thereof ; unless the 
agreement upon which such action shall be brought or 
some memorandum or note thereof, shall be in writing 
and signed by the party to be charged therewith, or some 
other person thereunto by him lawfully authorised. 

The Sale of Goods Act by section 4 enacts : — 

A contract for the sale of any goods of the value of ten 
pounds or upwards shall not be Gnforceal)lG by action unless 
Uie buyer shall accept part of the goods so sold, and actually 
receive same, or give something in earnest to bind the 
contract, or in part payment, or unless some note or 
memorandum in writing of the contract be made and 
signed by the party to be charged or his agent in that 
behalf. 

If these requirements are not rigidly complied with, the 
I agreement is unenforceable, and no action against the 
party can be successful simply for the want of proper 
evidence to prove the existence of the contract. More 
upon the subject will be found in the section relating to 
“Sale” in Commercial Guide. 

In the ordinary affairs of life there r.re numerous trans- 
actions where no formal declaration of intention to pay it 
made. The man who, rushing to his train past a bookstall 
1 to the keeper of which he is well known, seizes a newspaper, 
j is under an obligation to pay. This ia an Implied Conira^. 

' In such matters the law is always ready to imply intention 
I from conduct. 

I TUB ESSENTIALS OF A CONTRACT. 

j There are certain features common to aU simple con* 

I tracts. 1’hoy are offer, acceptance and consideration. 

1. OFFER First there must bo an offer by one of tbe 
parties. It need not be, and frequently is not, made 
in words. For instance, the penny omnibus passing 
eloiig the Btr<H‘t makes an offer to carry passengers, 
though the conductor may not have said a word. Persons 
entering the omnibus are deemed to have accepted tbe 
offer and to have agrcotl to pay the proper faro. Another 
familiar form of offer is the one which appears in adverris**- 
raents offering rewards for lost articles. A offers a reward 
of £1 to any one who will find and return to him his lost 
dog ; when B, in answer to the advertisement, returns the 
dog he is entitled to the £1. The danger of making 
general offers by advertisement was shown in what is 
known as the Smoke-ball Case. Oarlill v. Carbolic Smoke 
Bull Co. [1893]. I Q. B. 256. 

The Company issued an advertisement in which Cicy 
said “ £100 reward will l)e paid by U»c Carbolic e^moke liaH 
Company to any person who contracts the increasing 
epidemic influenza, after having used the ball three times 
daily for two weeks, according to the pr«nt<‘d directiou? 
supplied with each ball. £1<X) is dept>^ited with the Alliance 
Bank, Regent Street, showing our sincerity in the matter.” 
A Mrs. Carlill, on Uie faith of this advertWmont, bought 
a Carbolic Smoke Ball, used it as direi.‘tcd. for the stipulate*! 
period, but afterwards was attacked by influenza. SIk- 
Drought an action to recover tlie £100, and Mr. Justit '* 
Hawkins gave judgment in her favour. The Company 
appealed, it being contended that the words in the adver- 
tisement expressed an intention but did nut amount to \ 
promise. Furtlier, that the plaintiff hid never intimated 
her acceptance of the offer, if one had been made. But 
the Court held there bad been an offer and a valid accc{^i- 
anoe, and tlie Company had to pay Uie EUX). 

8. ACCEPTANCE. The secemd essential of a ctmtrat t 
is aooeptonce. This may be given in several w ays, but is 
usually by assent, ©illier verbal or written. A writes to B, 

I will sell you 100 tons of coal for £50, if I got a letter by 
return of post.” B accepts the offer by return, and tbe 
contract is complete. The acceptance may be by a promise, 
as where an employer promises wages for services offered. 
It may, as we have seen, be made by the doing of an act^ 
as the return of a dog advertised for. As a rule the accept- 
anoe, like the offer, must be communicated to the other 
party to the contract, but the necessity of communicatiug 
the aooeptanoe may bo waived by the terms of the offer, 
as was the case in the Smoke Ball Case, whore Lord Lindlej 
' said, ** The true view in a case of this kind is, that the 
person who makes the offer shews by hki langua^ and by 
the nattireof the traosaotion that he does not espeel aOd 
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does not require notice of the acceptance apart from 
notice of the performance.*' Anotjior rule with regard to 
aooeptance is that it must be to an offer which was intended 
t to, and was capable of, creating legal relations. The 
: acceptance must also be in the identical terms of the offer. 

. Thus, if A offers to B a truck load of potatoes free on rail at 
Canterbury, and B replies, “ I accept your offer carriage 
paid to London,” there is no contnict, for B has introduce 
a new condition. It must be noticed that an offer may be 
withdrawn or varied at any time before acceptance, and 
that it may be determined by the effluxion of the prescribed 
•or of a reasonable time, or by the death of either of the 
parties before acceptance. (See Offer” and “Accept* 
anoe** under Sale in Commercial Oitidc.) 

3. CONSIDERATION. The third essential in all simple 
contracts is that there must bo what the lawyers call con- 
sideration. Familiar as the term is, the exact definition 
i.s not so easy. It is not by any means necessary that it 
should consist of money. The late Mr. Justice Lush said, 

• * a valuable consideration, in the sense of the law, may 
consist either in some right, interest, profit or benefit 
accruing to the one party, or some forbearance, detriment, 
loss, or responsibility, given, suffered, or undertaken by 
the other.” It may, therefore, bo cither a present act, 
forbearance or sufferance, or a promise to do, forbear, or 
suffer. The Courts will never enquire into the adequacy 
of the consideration, as was shown in a case which has 
become historic. It is known as Thomborow v. VVhitacrc, 
and is to be found in Lord Kaym end’s Repoits, p. 1164. 

Hr. TJiornborow, one day early in the reign of Queen 
Anne, said to Hr. Whitacre, “ If I give you £5 down, will 
you give me tno rye corns next Monday, four graias on 
Monday week, eiglit grains on the following Monday, and 
so on hj proportion each Monday for a year." There were 
no Board Schools in those days, and Mr. Whitacre readily 
agreed to the proposal. He took the £6, and set about 
fulfilling the contract. But he found it impossible for all 
the rye grown in England that year would not have been 
sufficient. Mr. Thomborow brought an action. Mr. 
Whitacre urged there was no adequate consideration. But 
the Court held there was consideration, and the defence 
failed. 

The importance of considerat ion may be shown from the 
other examples. A says to B, ” Will you give mo £o0 a 
year for life T ” B agrees, but the agreement cannot bo 
enforced because there is no consideration. But it is other- 
w'Lse if A, a gentleman, says to B, a lady, ” Will you marry 
mo ? ” and B replies ‘‘ 1 will,” for here the more promise 
•of the one is the consideration for the promise of the 
other. Agreements which lack any of the essentials, offer, 
aocoptance or consideration, arc therefore not enforceable 
contracts. An agreement made without consideration is 
sometimes called nudum pactum — a nake<i agreement. 

It must be noticed that the consideration must be a legal 
one, and it must not be immoral. Nor will a past con- 
sideration make the agreement enforceable, unless it 
eoasiata of services rendered by the plaintiff at the defen- 
dant’s request. 

WHO MAY CONTRACT? 

With regard to the capacity of parties, it may be 
generally stated that all persons of adult age may enter 
into contracts. But the following points must be noticed . 

1. CONTRACTS OF INFANTS. First as regards infarUin 
that is, persons under twenty-one years of age. The old 
rule of Common Law was that contracts entered into by an 
infant were not enforceable against him unless they were 
for necessaries. If the contract were for his benefit, 
however, he could enforce it as against the other party, 
and the other party could in certain cases enforce it 
against the infant, e.g. a contract of apprenticeship. 
After reaching the age of twenty-one he could ratify any 
contract he had made. Two recent Acts have materially 
modified the former law. The Infants’ Relief Act, 1874, 
provides that all contracts entered into by infants for the 
payment of money lent or for goods supplied (other than 
nooessaries), and all accounts stated with infants ore 
absolutely void. It further provides that even if the infant 
on reaching full age shall ratify the oootraot, it shall not 


be enforceable. The second Statute, the Betting and 
T^oans (Infant) Act, also provides in section 5, that 
if an infant who has contracted a void loan agrees, alter 
he comes of age, to repay it, the agreement, and any instru- 
ment, negotiable or otherwise, given in pursuance of such 
agreement, shall bo void absolutely as against ail persona 
whatsoever. The law, therefore, is that, except with regard 
to necessaries, no infant can bo sued on a contract, though 
the infant may sue supposing the other contracting party 
is an adult. 

An infant’s necessaries are not merely food and clothing, 
but all those things which, taking into consideration his 
station in life, it is essential for him to have. In the case 
of Peters v, Fleming, the infant was an nnder-graduate at 
Gambridgo. His father was a Member of Parliament, and 
a man of considerable means. The jury found that four 
rings, a gold watch chain, and a pair of breast pins were 
necessaries, and a court of four judges refused to disturb 
the verdict. There is an important provision in the Sale of 
Goods Act, 1893, which says, “ whore necessaries ere sold 
and delivered to an infant ... he must pay a reasonable 
price therefor; ‘necessaries* in thjs section ftean goods 
suitable to the condition of life of such infant . . . and to 
his actual requirements at the time of sale and delivery.” 
Tradesmen, therefore, who supply even necessaries ” to 
a minor do so at great peril, for the young gentleman may 
show that he was already well supplied, and in those cir- 
cumstances the tradesman cannot recover. The chief 
authority for this proposition is the case of Johnstone v. 
Marks. In that case, Mr. Johnstone, a tailor, had supplied 
clothes to young Mr. Marks. When he sued for the 
amount, the defence was made that Mr. Marks was an infant. 
“ That may bo so,” said Mr. Johnstone, ” but these clothes 
were necessaries.” “ No they were not,” said Marks, 
for although you did not know it, I had plenty of clothei 
already.” So Mr. Johnstone could not recover. Ix>rd 
Esher, on the case coming before him, saifl : — 

** It Uc« upon the plaintiff to prove, not tliat the goods 
fuppUed belong to the class of net^essaries as distinguished 
from that of luxuries, l)at that the goods supplied, when 
suppllcti, were necessaries to the infant. The circum- 
stance that the infant was sufiicienriy sup])lied at the 
time of the additional supply is obviously material, as 
well as fatal to tliC contention of the plaintiff.” 

There are still some contracts made by infants upon 
which an infant may bo sued after ho has attained his 
majority. Whore infants acquire an interest in permanent 
property to which obligations are attached as e.g. under 
a lease, or make a contract which involves continnous 
rights and liabilities and have taken some benefit under 
such contract, as e.g. a contract under which they became 
ossessod of shares in a company; such infants will be 
ound unless they expressly disclaim or repudiate the 
cwitnujt within a reasonable time after they have atkiined 
thedr mojf>rity. 

2. CONTRACTS OP MARRIED WOMEN.' Under 
the Common Law, any contract entered into by a married 
woman was void, and that ren)ained the law until the 
passing of the Married Women’s Property Acts, the most 
important of which is the Act of There were a few 

exoeptions to the Common Law Rule as to the contraefe of 
married women being void; (1) a married woman might 
have contractual rights concerning a chose in action assigned 
to her, or with regard to her own personal services ; (2) the 
wife of the king could also make contracts os a femme sole 
(i.e., an unmarried woman) ; (3) so could the wife of a man 
who had been outlawed ; (4) by custom of the Gity of 
London, a marriixl woman might trade there, and make 
the necessary contracts , (5) and a divorewi woman reverted 
t-o her former position as femme sole. Under the Married 
Women* a Property Act, 1882, a married woman may sue 
and be sued with regard to her separate property. [Refer 
to section relating to the law of Husband and W ife.] 

8. CONTRACTS OP LUNATICS AND DRUNKER 
PERSONS. Lunatics, like infants, are liable for contracts for 
necessaries, oven though the other contracting party knew 
of the lunacy. As regards other oontraots, provided tkej 
be fair, the lunatic is Uable unless he can prove tbei thi 
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otiMT party luifvr of inia condition. *' Wkan a pen on enten 
into a oontraot and afterwards alleges that he was so insane 
at the time that he did not know what he was doing* and 
prores the allegation* the oontraot is as binding on him in 
trery respect as if he had been sane when he mode it* unless 
he can prove further that the person with whom he con- 
tracted knew him to be so insane as not to be able of under- 
' standing what he was about." (Lord Esher). The con- 
tracts of Infomeoted pertont follow the same rules. It must 
be noticed* too* that though a contract entered into by a 
drunken person ma3rbe avoided by him if he can show that 
the other party to the contract knew of his condition, yet 
if he ratify his contract after becoming sober* he will be 
held liable for it. It is never open to one party to a oon- 
traot to avoid it on the ground that the other party was 
intoxioated when it was entered into. 

4. CONTRACTS OF CORPORATIONS. A corporation 
can oontraot only through an authorised agent. A non- 
trading corporation, such as a borough oounoil* must 
contract under seal, unless the contract be of trifling 
importance like the hire of a porter. Trading corporations, 
of which the most faiK^liar examples are limim Oompanies* 
can oontraot like a private person in regard to all matters 
within the scope of their powers as defined by the 
liemorandum of Association. Thus, where the law requires 
a private person to contract by deed* so must a Limited 
Company; and where a private person can enter into 
a contract by a simple writing or by word of mouth, so 
also can a Limited Company. 

Certain statutes, like the Public Health Acts, have made 
it imperative that the contracts of corporations should 
be under seaL Thus, where the sanitary authority of 
a locality enter into a oontraot for the execution of sanitary 
works, the contract must be under seal, otherwise the 
party executing the works will not be able to sue either 
tor the contract price or for the value of the work he has 
actually done. 

6. CONTRACTS OF ALIENS. With few exceptions, 
an alien has the same contractual capacity as a British 
subject. It is provided in the Naturalization Act that no 
alien can become owner of a British ship. As regards 
aliens who are at war with Great Britain, they cannot 
oontraot without licence from the Crown, nor, during war* 
can they enforce any existing contract. But on peace 
being restored, all their rights under existing contracts are 
restwed. Foreim States* and their representatives here* 
as weU as the officials and household of the latter, cannot 
be sued here unless they care to submit themselves to the 
jurisdiction. 

6. 80MB SPECIAL DISABILITIES. No eonvfel 
whose offence has been either treason or felony can make 
a valid contract, nor enforce one already made, during the 
continuance of his punishment. A harritter cannot sue 
for his fees. Medi^ men were under much the same 
disability until 1658, but now they can sue for their pro- 
fessional fees. The College of Physicians has power to 
make bye-laws prohibiting their Fellows from exercising 
the privilege. 

AQRBBMBNTS WHICH ARB VOID OR VOIDABLE. 

If there be certain flaws in an agreement, they may 
render it ** void," that is* destitute of legal effect ; or 
they may only make it " voidable," which means that one 
of the parties to the agreement has the option of affirming 
or rejecting the agreement. Sir Willimn Anson explains the 
diflerenoe m this wav 

A poid contract, when shown to be void, can create no 
legal rights, the whole transacUon is null and falls to the 
ground. A voidtMe contract is a oontraot with a flaw, of 
wt^ one of the parties may. If he please, takeMdrantage. 
U M do not exercise this right within a reasonable time, 
so that the position of parties is altered* or if he take 
bei^t under the contract* or if third ponons acquire rights 
tmdsr it, his power of avoidance ceases, and he is bounJ by 
the contract. 

g L KSTAKI n OOITBAOXS. A mutak. on the 
M one of the parties does not vitiate a contract. 
Bt where there is a genuine mistake as to the nature of 


the transaotioii, or as to the person with whom lha ocntrscl 
is made or (in aomo cases) as to the subject matter of the 
contract* the contract will be void. In fact thcra ia n« 
contract. following cases give apt illustrations. 

G) Msddnnon* a very old man, was induced to indorse 
a bill for £3,000. He was told it was a guarantee ; in fact 
it was an ordinary bill of exchange. It afterwards came 
into the possession of one Foster, lor value, vdio sued 
Mackinnon for the amount. The jury found there was 
no negligence on the part of Mackhmon. and it was held 
that Foster could not recover. Bach a proceeding, 
Mr. .Tnstice Byles said, " was invalid* not merely on the 
ground of fraud* where fraud exists, but on the ground that 
the mind of the signer did not accompany the signature ; 
in other words, that he never intended to sign, and there- 
fore in contemplation of law never did sign the contract 
to wliioh his name is appended ; and therefore there was 


no contract.** 

(2) One Jones had been in the habit of buying leather 
pipi^ from a Mr. Brocklehurst. He sent to him an order 
for some piping, which was received by a Mr. Bolton, who 
had lust purchased Brooklehurst*a business. Bolton 
executed the order without advising Jones of any change 
in the business. Jones sometime afterwards learned that 
the goods had not come from Brocklehurst, and refused to 
pay for them. It was held that Bolton coidd not recover, 
because there was no contract made with him. 

( 3 ) A contract was made for the sale of a cargo of 
corn, the contracting parties believina that it was 
tlien on its way from Salonlca to England. But the com 
had got damaged, and at the time the oontract was made 
it had been unloaded and sold at Tunis. The contract was 
held to be void, one of the judges remarking that it clearly 
implied “ that there was something to be sold and some- 
thing to be purchased, whereas the object of the sale had 


ceased to exist.* 


B. MONET PAID BT MISTAKE. The general rule 
ia that if money has been paid under a mistake of facts it ie 
recoverable, but that money paid under a mistake as to the 
law is not. This is in acco^anoe with the old legal maxim* 
Jgnorantia faeti txcveat; ignorantia juris non tseueoM 
(ignorance of the fact excuses ; i^oranoe of the law doee 
not excuse). Every Englishman is presumed to know the 
law. " Every man," said Lord Ellenborough* ** must be 
taken to be cognisant of the law : otherwise there is no 
saying to what extent the excuse of ignorance might not 
be carried. It would be urged in almost every case." 

S. mSBEPRESENTATlON. Each party to a contract 
is expected to exercise ordinary care and to make due inveeti- 
gatious and enquiries. But where one of the parties is at 
the mercy of the representations of the other, and cannot 
make enquiries for himself* any misrepresentations by the 
other* though made innocently* will render the contract 
voidable. Li contracts of insurance and the sale of land 
(as to both of which more will be said hereafter), any 
material misrepresentation* though mnooent* may cause 
the oontraot to be set aside. 


4. CONCEALMENT. But in certain contracts it is 


not enough that there should be no material misrcqireBmi* 
tation; tnere must also be a full disclosure of material 
matters. " These," sa^rt Sir W. Anson, " are contracts in 
which one of the parties is presumed to have means of 
knowledge which are not accessible to the other* and is 
then bound to tell him everything which may be supposed 
likely to affect liis judgment. In other words, every 
contract may be invalidated by material misrepresentatic^ 
and some contracts even by non-disclosure of a material 
fact. Contracts of marine* fire, and life insurance* coo- 
tracts for the sale of land* for family settlements* and for 
the allotment of shares in companiM* are of the special 
class affected by non-disclosure. 

S. FRADD. Fraud on the part of one of the parties 
will vitiate any contract. There has always been a reluct- 
ance on the part of judges to define fraud, but from a 
consideration of the cases it may be said to be a fuise 
representation of fact, made with the knowledge that it is 
false, or with a reckless disregard as to whether it is txiM 
or false* with the intention that the party to whom it is 
made should act upon it, and which does actuall^jr induoe 
him to act upon it. Not every misrepresentetion ia a 
fraud* for a misrepresentation may be made innooently. 
Cavtal emptor (let the buyer beware)* has long been a 
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, Im fMcuittiuse of defects in the urtioles he sells, but the 
loir win not allow him to state such defects do not exist. 
Ti^ere there has been a misrepresentation, the only remedy 
of the party aggrieved is an action to set aside the contract ; 
whete there has been fraud ho may bring an action for the 
wrong committed. “ No action,” Lord Justice BraniwcU 
once said, “ is maiutainable for a more statement, although 
nntme, and although acted on to the damage of the person 
to whom it is mode, unless that statement is false to the 
Imowledge of the person making it.” But under the 
Directors* Liability Act, directors are liable to persons 
who have taken shares on the faith of a prospectus which 
oontains false statements that the directors honestly 
believe, nnless they had reasonable grounds for such 
belief, or unless they made the statements on the report 
of an expert whom they honestly and reasonably believed 
to be competent, or unless the statements were a correct 
version of an o/hcial document. 

8. DURESS AND UNDUE INFLUENCE. A contract 
made under duress or undue influence is also voidable. 
Duress consists in actual or threatened violence or unlawful 
imprisonment to the contracting party or his wife, chrld, 
or parent. It must be inflicted or threatened by the other 
p^ty to the contract, or by some one acting under him. 
Undut influence is often presumed from the relationship 
of the parties, as in the cose of transactions between 
solicitor and client, guardian and ward, parent and child, 
trustee and cestui-quo trust (that is the person possessing 
the equitable right to property vested in the trustee). 
In these oases the burden of proving the validity of the 
transaction lies upon the person obtaining the beneflt under 
it. As to these cases, Lord Chancellor Selbome said 

IVaiid does not here mean deceit or clrcumrention ; it 
means an uncousdentious use of the power arising out of 
these circumstances and conditions ; and when the relative 
condition of the parties is such as priina facie to raise this 
presumption, the transaction cannot stand unless tlie person 
claiming the benefit of it is able to repel the presumption 
by contrary evidence, proving it to have been, in point of 
fact, fair, just, and reasonable. 

7. CONTRACTS WHICH MUST BE IN WRITIIJG. 

It is a common error to 8uppo«o that verbal contracts 
cannot be enforced in a Court of I.aw. The true rule is 
that any legal coutr.ict, whether verbal or otherwise, can 
bo enforced unless there is in existence some Act of Parlia- 
ment which requires such a contract to bo in wiiti^ijii 
There are many such Acts. The Statute of Frauds, 167^, 
provides that the following contracts cannot bo enforced 
unless they be in writing, or unless some note or memo- 
randum thereof in writing has been signed by the defendant 
or his authorised agent. 

(1) Promises by an executor or administrator to answer 
damages out of his own estate. (2) PromiseB to answer 
for the debt, default, or miscarriages of another person. 

(3) Agreements made in consideration of marriage fi.e, 
promises to pay a person money if he will marry some one). 

(4) Contracts concerning lands, tenements, or heredita- 
ments, or Interests therein. (6) Agreements incapable 
of being performed witidn the space of one year from tlje 
making thereof. 

Lord Tenterden*8 Act, 1828, provides that no action 
may bo brought whereby to charge any person by reason 
of any representation or assurance made concerning the 
character, conduct, credit, ability, trade or dealings of 
any other person, unless such representation or assurance 
is in writing signed by the party to be charged. The 
Sale of Goods Act, 1893, provides that contracts for the 
tale of goods of the value of £10 or upwards, cannot be 
enforced by action unless the buyer accepts part of the 
goods so actually sold and actually receives the same or 
gives something in earnest, or part payment, or unless 
some note or memorandum in writing of the contract bo 
made by the party to be charged or his agent. 

Other Statutes reqalro that leases must be by deed, 
unless they be leases for a term not exceeding three years, 
upon which the rent reserved amounts to two-tliirds at 
least of the full annual value of the property. Moreover, 
liy other Acte» acknowledgiDeiits of debts barred by the 


Statutes Of liiidiatloiii* 

Contracts of Marine Insurance^ Assignments of eJlesdt 4n 
aciioH (i.e., proprietiury rights enforceable by action), BiUs 
of Exchange, I^omissory Notes, Acceptances and Tnnsfer 
of Shares in Companies, and certain contracts made between 
solicitors and their clients, are not enforceable unless they 
be in writing. 

ILLEGAL AQRBBAtBNTS 

h OAMINQ. There are some agreements whioh from 
their very nature are illegal, and which therefore cannot 
become enforceable contracts. Wagering and gaming 
contracts are prohibited by statute. Sec. 18 of the 8 A 9 
Viot. c. 109 provides; — 

That all contracts or agreements, whether by parol or 
in writing, by way of gaming or waging, shall be null and 
void : and that no suit shall be brought or maintained 
in any court of law or equity for recovering any sum of 
money or valuable tl dug alleged to be won upon any wager, 
or which shall have been deposited in tiie hands of any 
person to abide the event upon which any wager shall have 
been made. 

The matter is carried farther by 809. 1 of the uaming Act, 
1892, which says : — 

“ Any promise, express or implied, to pay any person 
any sum of money paid by liim under, or in respect of, any 
contract or agreement rendered null and void by the Act 
of 8 and 9 Viet., c. 109, or to pay any sura of money by way 
of commission, fee, reward, or otherwise, In respect of any 
such contract, or of any services In relation tliereto or in 
connection therewith, i^all be null and void, and no action 
sliall be brought or maintained to recover any such sura 
of money." 

The effect of these statutes is to make all wagers and all 
transactions collateral thereto nuU and void. With regard 
to speculative transactions in which certain outside- 
brokers engage, if it appears that, looking at the 
transactions as a whole, the contract is not one for the 
bond flde purebaso or sale of shares, but merely a gamble 
ill differences, it is void os a wager. Money or securities 
deposited “ to cover differences ” may be recovered by 
the depositor oven in a wagering transaction. (Refer to 
“ Differences, Faying ” in Index,) 

2. AGREEMENTS AGAINST FUBUO F0LIC7. 
A contract which is for the benefit of on enemy, or which is 
an affront to a friendly foreign power, will not be enforced 
by the courts. Nor will contracts be enforced which have 
for their object the sale of public ofTicos, the assignment of 
the salaries or pensions attaching to such offices, the 
securing of vot^ of members of Poriioment, contracts to 
present to Ecclesiastical benefices in consideration of 
money or other payment also come under the same bead. 
Agreements to commit a crime or a wrong are also illegal. 

3. INTERFERING WITH THE COURSE OF JUSTICE. 
Any contract which tends to interfere with the course of 
justice wiU not be enforced. Any agreement which bos 
for its object the stifiinR of a prosecution or the compound- 
ing of offences is illegal and void. ” You shall not,** said 
Lord Westbury, ** make a trade of a felony. If you are 
aware that a crime has been committed you shall not 
convert that crime into a source of profit or benefit to your- 
self.*’ There is an exception, however, in those cases where 
civil and criminal remedies exist side by side. A com- 
promise of a prosecution is then permissible. Lord Chief 
Justice Denman expressed the rule thus : — 

We shall probably be safe in laying it down tl»at the law 
will permit a compromise of ail (fences, though made the 
subject of a criminal prosecution, for which offence the 
injured party might sue and recover damages in an action. 
It is often tlic only manner in wldch he can obtain redress. 
But if the cflence is of a public nature, no agreement can be 
valid timt is founded on the con&ideraUon ot etifling a 
proscention for It. 

In this connection we may refer to Mahitskikcb, which 
is defined as ** the offence of intermeddling in a suit that 
in no way belongs to one, by maintainmg or assisting 
either party, with money or otherwise, to prosecute or 
defend it. It is an offence against justice, as it keeps alive 
strife and contention, and perverts the remedial powers 
of the law into an engine of oppression* A matt may* 
however, maintain the auit of hia near klnamaa, mrvm^ 
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ft pmt od^ih&ar^ tmi t/L obwilir and eompassionr with 
impunity ; or ha mny maintain a suit in which ho has any 
intorait, aotual or oontii^i^t." Chabipxbty, which is an 
agreoment between a piainti0 or a defendant in a suit and 
a third person to share in the profits of a suit is also illegal. 

4 . RESTRAINT OF MARRIAGE. Any agreements 
restricting freedom of marriage are discotuaged by the 
eourls as being injurious to the moral woU>being of the 
oommuriity. 

Air. Newsham Feers^ a gentleman who 11 red a century and 
a half ago, gave a document to Mrs. Oatherino Lowe, wliicb 
sai<l, “ I do liereby promise Mrs. Catherine Lowe tliat I will 
not marry with any poreon beside herself ; if I do I agree to 
pay to Uie said Catherine Lowe £1,000 within three montlis 
next after I shall marry any one el^.’* Ten years later tlie 
gentleman altered his mind and married another lady. 
Mrs. Lowe, tlierefore brought an action to recover the 
£1,000, but it was decided the agreement was void os being 
in restraint of marriage. 

But the cases show that conditions are valid which 
prohibit a person marrying before reaching the ago of 
twenty-one, or with a named person, or with a person of 
a particuiNr nationality or religion or calling in life. In 
other words, it appShrs to be the law that a condition is 
good if it does not directly or indirectly “ import an 
absolute injunction to celibacy.** Marriage brokerage com 
tracts or agreements to pay money for bringing about a 
marriage are also illegal. 

5. RESTRAINT OP TRADE. Formerly it was held 
that contracts in general restraint of trade w'ere void, but 
that contracts in partial restraint of trade were good. 
Nowadays the distinction between general restraint and 
partial restraint ia no longer of impoilance. The true 
tost is, is the restraint reaaonohU^ dot»a it only do wlrat 
is necessary to protect the interests of the party for whose 
benefit the covenant not to carry on the trade was given. 
If it does this and nothing more the restraint, whether 
general or partial, is reasonable and perfectly good. 
A restraint upon the pupil of a dentist not to practise 
dwtistry after his apprenticeship within 200 miles of his 
master has been held to be unroiusonable, but a restraint 
upon a linen draper’s assistant not to carry on that business 
within half a mile of her employer has been hold reason* 
able. So long as a restraint is reasonable as to space, it 
does not matter for how long a time the condition is 
imposed. 

What is reasonable as to space depends upon the circum* 
fltanoes of the case. What would formerly have been 
regarded unreasonablo os to snoce would now, under 
modem industrial conditions, be hold perfectly roasonablo. 
Thus, Nordenfelt was a maker of ^ns, which he supplied 
to every civilised government. He sold his business to 
a company, and agreed that for twenty-five years ho would 
eease to make guns or to carry on any business likely to 
eompote with such business as the company was carrying 
oa for^Hio time being. It was held that owing to the 
nature of the business the restriction was reasonable 
though unlimited in point of space, and was therefore 
perfectly good. 

ASSIQSMBNT, 

1 . ASSIGNMENT OF CONTRACTS. As we have 
seoQ, the general rule is that the only persons who can be 
affected by a contract are tliose who are parties to it. 
And we shall hereafter see that certain contracts arc ended 
by the death of one erf the paities thereto. But it is 
nevertheless possible for some of the parties to a contract 
to drop out and for others to take their place, and this may 
be done either by the voluntary act of the contracting 
parties or by operation of law. At common law “ a chose 
m aotion ” (that is, a right to demand by action a debt 
or Burn of money or other right) was not assignable unless 
by agreement of all the parties concerned, escept in the 
oase of nwotiable instruments (bills of exchange, etc., as to 
which reference should be made to the special section 
dealing with that matter), which were excepted for the 
J^e cl miNrcantile convenience. Tlicre was another excep- 
tion, for it is a prerogative of the Crown that a chose lo 
netioa vested in it may pass under the sign manual. The 


■•purte of however, always gave relic! from the 

eommon law rohs and allowed assignment of all rights of 
action where they thought it equitable to do so. By a 
statute of the reign c£ Henry Vll., the common law rule 
was modified, os the as^nee was enabled to sue in the 
I name of the assignor. This remained the law down to 
! 1873, when the Judicature Act piovidod that any 
I absolute assignment in writing by the a<^signor should at 
law, conditionally on express notice being given to the 
debtor, effectually transfer the chose in action, always 
provided that such assignment should not purport to be by 
way of charge only. Any right to a debt therefore may 
nou> be asaigned. An apt lUustratlon is found in one of the 
first cases to come before the Courts after the framing of the 
Judicature Acts. 

Mr. Gough was a shipbuilder, and be was building a sldp 
for ]Bi^. Bannister fesr which he was to be paid £1,375. Bui 
Mr. Gough Owed some money to Mr. Brice, a solicitor, and 
gave to him a writing ad<lrtt»ed to Mr. Bannister In thesv 
words : — “ I do hereby order, authorise and request you to 
pay to Mr. Wiffiam Brice, solicitor, Bridgwater, the sum of 
£100 out of moneys due or to become due from yea to me, 
and bis receipt for same shall be a good discharge.** On the 
day he received this Mr. Brice served a written notice on 
Mr. Bannteter. informing him of the assignment. But Mr. 
Bannister ssia he bad nothing to do with Mr. Brice, and 
paid the shipbuilder direct. Then Mr. Brice sued Mr. 
Bannister for the £100, and Lord Chief Justice Ooleridge 
gave judgment for the plaintiff. The case was then taken 
to tlie Court of Appeal, and the judgment was upheld. 
Being so soon aftor the passing of tlie Judicature Act it was 
new law, and the reluctance of the judges to find as they did 
was shown by Lord Justice Bramweli, who said :— ** I have 
reluctantly come to the conclusion that this judgment 
Rhoula be affirmed ... It does seem to me a strange thing, 
and hard on a man. that he should enter into a contract 
with another and then find that t>ecaase that other has 
entered into some contract with a third, he, the first man, 
is unable to do that which it is reasonable and just that be 
should do for his own good. But the law seems to be so ; 
and any one who enters into a contract with A must 
do so with the understanding that B may be the person 
with whom he will have to reckon.** 

In order that the assignmert of a chose in action (other 
than a negotiable instrument) shoul* be valid, the assign- 
ment must bo in writing, notice must be given to the 
person liable, and the assignee must have given some 
consideration for the assignment. Further, the assignee 
takes the chose in action subjeot to all the equities, that 
is, whatever defence the debtor might have if sued by 
the assignor, will bo equally good against the assignee. 
In the case of negotiable instruments the assignment is 
by simple delivery of the instrument, notice need not bo 
given to the person liable on it, and the assignee who takes 
it in good faith and for value takes it free from the equities : 
that is, he is the absolute owner of the amount of the 
instrument, and whatever defences the debtor might 
have bad against the assignor will be of no avail against 
the assignee. 

2. ASSIGNM^T OF U ABILITIES. But a person 
caimot assign his liabilities except by permission of the 
person to whom he is liable, and o! the assignee. This is 
really the formation of a new contract, and is called a 
Novation. That a person should not be able to transfer 
his liabilities is only reasonable, for os Lord Chief Justice 
Denman once said, “You have a right to the benefit you 
contemplate from the character, credit and substance of 
the party w’th whom you contract.” 

Mr. Bharpe, a coachmaker, entered into an agreement 
to fumisb Mr. Prummond with a carriage for tlie term of 
five years, at seventy-five guineas a year. At the time of 
making the contract a Mr. Robson was a partner with 
Mr. Sharpe, but this was unknown to Mr. Prummond, the 
bnaineas being carried on in the name of Mr. Sharpe only. 
Before the expiration (rf the first three years the partnership 
was dUsMlveo, and Mr. Sharpe left It altc^ther. Mr. 
Prummond was informed of the diasoJiition, and that 
Mr. Robson was now the owner of tlie carriage and would 
look to Mr. Drummond fur the hire. Mr. Drummond 
Bald under these cir*iun;';*anco8 lie would not keep 
the corriaim, end returned it. Court Iwld that he 

was enUtied to do ho. “The defendant,** said Lord 
Tenterdcn, ** may hare been induced to enter into this 
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eontraot by mson ol tih« personal oonfidenoe wbioh be 
reposed in Bheipe, and therefore have agreed to pay money 
in advance. Ihe latter, therefore, having said it was im> 
■ possible for him to perform the contract, the defendant had 
a right to object to its being performed by any other 
* person, and to say tliat he contracted with Bharpe alone, 
and not with any other person.** 

It must be noticed, however, that liabilities may be 
assigned by consent of all the parties. And it might be 
rovided in the original contract that the assignees and 
eirs of the promisor should be bound if the contract relates 
to the sale of land. In cases also where the contract is to 
do work which may be done by any ordinary workman, 
the Court will not avoid the contract because the work_ is 
not done by the contracting person himself. Lord Chief 
Justice Cockbum, in one judgment, and referring to the 
ease of carriage hire just quot^, said : 

“ When a person contracts with another to do work w 
perform service, and it can be inferred that the person 
employed has b^n selected with reference to his individual 
skill, competency, or other personal qualification, the In- 
ability or unwillingness of the party so employed to execute 
the work or perform the service is a sufladent answer to any 
demand by a stranger to the original contract of the perform* 

^ ance of it by the other party, and entitles the latter to 
treat the contract as at an end, notwitlistanding that 
the person tendered to take the place ol the contracting 
party may be equally well qualified to do the service. 
Personal performance is in such a case of the essence of the 
contract, which, consequently, cannot in its absence be 
enforced against an unwilling party. But this principle 
appears to us inapplicable in tlie present instance (the repair 
of railway waggons), inasmuch as we cannot suppose that 
in stipulating for the repair of these waggons by the com- 
pany — a rough description of work which ordinary workmen 
conversant with the business would be perfectly able to 
execute — the defendants attached any importance to 
whether the repairs were done by the company, or by any 
one with whom the company might enter into a subsidiary 
contract to do the work.” 

8. ASSIGNMENT BY STATUTE. In addition to 
the provision of the Judicature Act with regard to asaign- 
mont (see above), there are a few special statutory excep- 
tions to the Clommon Law rule: (1) With regard to IAfb 
Insurance Poijcies it is provided by 30 and 31 Viet., 
e. 144, that they may be assigned in a form prescribed by 
the Act, and when this is done the assignee may sue 
in his own name. (2) Poucies or Marine Insuranob 
are somewhat similarly assignable by reason of 31 and 32 
Viet., c. 86, but the statute contains no provision as to 
notice. In both cases the assignee takes the policy subject 
to all such defences as would have been available against 
the assignor. (3) Shares in Public Companies are 
assignable under the Companies* Acts ; indeed, as Lord 
Blackburn said in one case, ** the great object when joint 
stock companies were established was that the shares 
should be easily transferred.” (4) Also Mortoaoe 
Debentures issued by companies under the Mortgage 
Debenture Act are assignable in the form prescribed in 
the Act. 

DISCHARGE OF CONTRACT, 

We ha^ I now to notice the means by which the 
obligations created by a contract are discharged. This 
may be done by the mutual agreement of the parties, 
by the performance of the contract, by a breach of the 
contract (which gives a right of action to the aggrieved 
party to the contract), by circumstances arising which 
make the performance of the contract impossible, and, 
in some cases, by operation of law. 

1. BY MUTUAL AGREEMENT OF THE PARTIES. 
While a simple contract is still executory (an executory 
contract is one which is not completed; an execufed 
contract which is completed or performed), it may bef ( r-a 
breach be discharged by parol agreement. But the conscjit 
of both parties is necessary. This is called waiver or 
releaee, and it is not necessaty that the agreement should 
be in writing. Bat if the contract has been executed on 
one side, it cannot be discharged by a parol waiver without 
consideration or deed. As to contraots under seal, the 
old Common Law rule was that it could only be discharged 
by agreement expressed under seal ; or as it was sometimes 


expressed, ** a contract must be disohargsid in the seine 
form M that in which it is made.” This is still the mle^ 
exoepting that it has been somewhat modified by the 
Judicature Act. The Equity Oourts were accustomed to 

g rant an injunction to restrain action upon a deed in 
reach of a subsequent parol agreement, and the same 
{ffinoiple is now recognised in all the Oourts. Parol or 
simple contraots may bo set aside either by writing or 
word of mouth, except in the cases where by law the 
original contract must be in writing. In these cases a 
total recession may be by word of mouth, but if a new 
contract is being substituted for the old, then this must be 
in writing. 

2. BY SUBSTITUTED AGREEMENT. When the original 
eontraot is so altered by agreement between the parties 
that a new contract is created, the old one is discharged. 
The same result follows when a new party is introduced by 
agreement. These rules are well illustrated in the following 
cases : — 

Mr. Neats entered into a contract whereby Mr. ThomhUl 
was to build for him six houses and complete them by a 
given date or pay a penalty. But while the -i#ork was in 
proi(ress it was mutually agreed th&i« Thornhill ^ould do 
other work at the houses, and it was impossible if this work 
was to be done to complete the houses in the sUpulated 
time. It was held that the second agreement was so incon- 
sistent with the first tliat It amounted to a waiver of the 
undertaking that a sum should be paid for the delay. 

Mr. Hart, an officer serving in Uie King’s forces in India, 
deposited money witli a firm of bankers trading as Alexander 
& Co. Henry Alexander, one of the partners, retired. 
Ifart continued to trade witli tlie firm, and had notice of 
the retirement of the partner mentioned. Some years later 
Alexander & Co. failed. Tliereupon Hart sued Henry 
Alexander for the sum of money due to him by the firm. 
It was held that he could not recover. The fact that he 
had continued to bank with the firm after notice of the 
defendant's retirement amounted to a recession of ths 
original contract and to the formation of a new one. 
Baron Parke said, '* If one partner goes out of a firm and 
another come in, the debts of the old firm may, by the 
comsent of all the three parties — the creditor, the old firm, 
end the new firm — be transferred to tlie new llrni.*' 

The waiver of the old contract may be either expressly 
stated, or, as it as in this case, implied from the condu^ 
of tlie parties. 

3. BY IMPOSSIBILITY OF PERFORMANCE. Circom. 

stances sometimes arise, after the formation of a contract, 
which make its performance an impossibility. As a ruU 
such impossibility does not exempt the promisor from 
liability, for be might have guarded himself by the terms 
of the contract. Thus, if a man enters into a covenant to 
keep a house in good repair, and the house be accidentally 
burnt down, he is liable ; or if a merchant undertakes to 
deliver a cargo on a certain quay by a given date, and is 
hindered by a dock labourers* strike, he is liable. But in 
each case the contrac;ting party may protect himself by a 
clause in the contract. But there are exceptions to the 
general rvXt^ and these may be treated under the headings 
Act of Qod and I^egal Impossibilities. 

4 . BY ACT OF QOD. Act of God is a phrase used by 
lawyers to indicate ” a direct, violent, sudden, and irresis- 
tible act of nature, which could not, by any reasonable care, 
have been foreseen or resisted,” such as sudden severe 
storms, tomposts and lightning. This is one of the few 
defences open to a common carrier who fails to safely deliver 
goods ; he is always freed from liability if ho can show that 
an act of God, as hero defined, proved the sole, direct and 
irresistible cause of the loss. But the carrier mutt show 
that the loss could by no reasonable precaution under the 
circumstances have been prevented. It has been held that 
fire and fog do not come under the definition ” Act of Qod.** 
In all contracts for j^rsonal service the Act of God is takes 
to excuse the promisor unless the exact contrary appear 
on the face of the contract. Thus in a contract between 
master and servant, the contract is ended by the death of the 
master, though that occur before the ena of the specified 
period. So if an actor, or public singer, or lecturer be takes 
suddenly ill, his non-appoaranoe would not give rise to an 
action, but his negligence in not giving the eorlieet poesible 
notice of his illness would do so* And such an illnem ai 
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renders ft perton unfit to do the public wwk ke Jia« 
contracted to do, givos to the other purty the right ox 
teacinding the contract. 

Messrs. Spiers and Pond, In the ye^ 

Ponssard to sing at the Criterion TLheatre. She 
was to take an important part in a now French opera, and 
the engagement was for three months. The first perform- 
ance was fixed for November 28th, and Madame 
attended some rehearsals. But she was suddenly attacked 
with illness and could not attend any of the rchearsate in 
the final week, when alone all the music had bwn rewlvea 
from the composer. Nor could she attend on the first tour 
days of the performance, and her place was taken by another 
lady. On the fifth day Madame Poussard tended her 
services, but they were refused. She brought an action, but 
it was held that she could not recover. 

6. BY LEGAL IMPOSSIBILITIES. The rule is that 
where the impossibility is caused by some change in the 
law occurring after the formation of the contract, the 
promisor is discharged. In one case a Mr. Bailey had 
leased from a Mr. de Crespigny, at Camberwell, a piece of 
i ind for eighty-nine years. Mr. de Crespigny was also the 
owner of anmdjoiningjpieoe of land, and ho had covenanted 
that neither he nor hW assignees would put up any buildings 
thereon. But soon afterwards the London, Brighton and 
South Coast Railway Company obtained an Act of Parlia- 
ment authorising them to put up buildings on that piece 


of land, which they proceeded to do. Mr. Bailey thereupon 
brought an action for damage against Mr. de Crespigny, 
but he foiled. It was held that the defendant was 
discharged from liis covenant by the subsequent Act of Par- 
liament, which compelled him to assign to the railway 
company, and so put it out of his power to perform the 
covenant. “ The legislature, by compelling the defendant 
to part with his land to a railway company,” said 
Mr. Justice Hanncn, ** whom ho could not bind by any 
stipulation, as ho could an assignee chosen by himself, has 
created a new kind of assign, such as was not in the con- 
templation of tlio parties when the contract was entered 
into. To hold the defendant responsible for the acta of 
such an assignee is to make an entirely now contract for 
the parties.” 

6. BY DESTRUCTION OF THE SPECIFIC OBJECT. 

In contracts where the continued existence of a particular 
thing is essential to the performance, its destruction, if 
owing to fault of neither party, is a discharge. In 1861 i 
Hr. Caldwell, the proprietor of the Surrey Gardens and | 
Musio Hall in South London, let them for four nights to j 
Mr. Taylor, who desired to give entertainments there. 
Before the date arrived an accidental fire occurred and the 
place was quite destroyed, Mr. Taylor, who had incurrc^l 
a good deal of expense in making the necessary preparation, 
thought Mr. Caldwell ought to pay damages, and sued him. 
The decision, however, was in Mr. Galdwcirs favour, the 
Court saying, that ” in the absence of any express or implied 
warranty^hat the thing shall exist, the contract is not to be 
construed as a positive contract, but as subject to an implied 
condition that the parties shall be excused in case, before 
breach, performance becomes impossible from the perishing 
c«f the thing without default of the contractor.” 

Another example of tliis rule of law may bo found 
useful. A firm, Appleby A Co., contracted to erect 
certain madiinery on the premises of Mr, Myers, the 
price to be paid on completion of the work. When some 
>f the work had been completed and die remainder was in 
progress, the premises, with all the machinery and materials 
thereon, were destroyed by acddental fire. It was held 
that both parties were excused from farther performance of 
the contra^ and that no liability attached to eitlicr side. 

7* BY PEMORMANOB. Every contract is fully 
disoharjged when all parties thereto have fulfilled their 
obligations — everything has been done that could be 
required to be done under the contract. But one or two 
tMoats have to be noticed. The performance must 
DO in striot conformity with the terms of the contract. 
Thus in the case of the sale of goods, a seller does not 
porform the contract by delivering either a larger or a 
■mailer quantity of goods than wat mcntionca in the 
oontrset. Mr. Mills ordered four dosen,. bottles of wdne 
from Mr. Hart, who sent eight dozen. Mr. Mills refused 


to keep the lot, but retained thirteen bottles, eeoditig the 
remaii^er back. Mr. Hart thereupon sued Mr. Mills for 
the price of four doasen. It was held that the defendant, 
by loteining the thirteen bottles, had not acquiesced m 
the misperformance of the contract, and that the plamtiff 
could not compel Mr. Mills to carry out the original contract. 

The defendant paid the price of the thirteen bottles, and this 
of course went to the plaintiff, the Court saying, “ The 
defendant orders two dozens of each wme and you send 
four ; then he had a right to send bock aU ; he sends back 
part. What is it but a new contract as to the part 

he keeps?” , , 

8. BY PAYMENT. Whore a contract depends upon 
the payment of a sum of money, the payment of such 
sum w, of course, a good discharge, or m other words is 
accord and saiisfaction. So if in suUtitution of a contract 
a new contract is entered into which stipulat^ for the 
payment of a certain sum, the payment of that sum is 
a good discharge. Or if a person agrees with another 
that ha wiU forgo a right of action m consideration of 
the payment of a specified sum, ths payment of that sum 
is again a good discharge. 

But the payment of a matter ntm in satisfaction of a 
larger is not discharge of a debt. This is kn Important 
point for business people to consider, and it i* one th^ is 
often overlooked. Thus, if A owes B a sum of £8, and B, in 
a moment of generosity, accepts £6 in settlement, and gives 
a receipt for £5, saying it is m fuU discharge, this docs not 
prevent B at some future time, or his personal represc^a- 
tive in the case of his death, suing for the other £3. 
is because there is no consideration for the acceptance of the 
smaller amount, and therefore it is a nudum pactum ("a bare 
agreement”). But if there be any benefit to the creditor 
thrown in, that will turn the scale, and give sufficient 
consideration to support the a^eement. So if any new 
agreement is substituted, as for instance^ the handing over 
of a book, or piece of furniture, irrespective of its value, in 
settlement of a debt, and it is handed over, that will be 
a good discharge ; or the acceptance of a negotiable instru- 
ment — a cheque or bill of exchange— -in settlement of a 
debt, although it be for a less sum taan the original debt, 
is a good discharge, for that sets up a new contract between 
the parties. It may be noticed, too, that the payment of 
a smaller sum may be discharge for a larger one, will be 
a good discharge if the receipt in full satisfaction is given 
under seal, for as wo have seen a contract under b(*al 
needs no consideration. (6eo DebL) 

9. BY TENDER. A promisor in a contract may 
bo quite ready and willing to fulfil his obligation, but may 
be prevented by the refusal of the other party. In such 
a case it is the duty of the promisor to offer to fulfil his 
promise, which is called a tender. Thus one Startup 
contracted to deliver to Mr, Macdonald ten tons of 
linseed oil within the last fourteen days of March. He 
tendered them on the evening of March Slst, and they were 
refused on the ground that this vras an unreasonable bour. 
Mr. Startup then brought an action and succeeded,^ it 
being held that he had tendered the oil within the period 
specified in the contract. If the obligation consists in the 
payment of moneys it is the duty of the promisor to tender 
the exact amount in 

Legal tender. Bank of England notes are legal tendw 
tor any amount above £5 (except in tiic case of the Bank 
of England itself, which must on request pay in gold). 
Gold coins are also legal tender to sny amount; silver 
coins are legal tender up to forty shillings; bronze coins 
up to twelve pence. 

The money must be actually produced unless the creditor 
expressly dispenses with the tender. The tender 
also bo unconditional, but tender under protest is a TalicI 
tender. When a promisor has mode a tender and it hw 
been refused, there is not a discharge of the debt, but it 
puts the creditor in the wrong. No interest is recoverabte 
after such a tender, even though the contract provides for lU 
If the creditor sues and the amount tendei^ is paid into 
court, not only can he get no costs, but will have to pay 
those incurred by the debtor. 
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10. BY BEBACB. It is not erory breach of n 
tontra^t whioh operates an a discharge. But if one 
of the parties to a contract gives notice that he does not 
intend to fulfil his obligation, that discharges the other, 
and gives him the immediate right of action. A Mr. 
Delatour engaged Mr. Hochster to act as his courier upon 
a long tour. The services were to be^in on June 1st, but 
before that date Mr. Delatour altered his mind and informed 
Mr. Hochster that ho would not require his services. 
Mr. Hochster at once began an action, tliough the 1st of 
Juno had not arrivetl, and the Court said he was entitled to 
do so, and said, “ Whore there is a contract to do an act 
on a future day, there is a rchation constituted between 
the parties in the meantime by the contract, and they 
implied by promise that in the meantime neitlier will do 
an3rthing to the prejudice of the other inconsistent with 
that relation.** A similar conclusion was arrived at when 
Miss Frost sued Mr. Knight for broach of his promise < o marry. 
T’he promise had been to mairy the plaintiff on the death of 
the defendant’s father, but before that event occurred, 
Mr. Knight had announced his intention of not fulfilling 
his promise, and had broken off the engagement. Miss 
Frost at once began an action, and she recovered damages. 
** The promisee,*’ said Lord Chief Justice Cockburn, “ has 
an inchoate right to the performance of the bargain, which 
becomes complete when the time for the performance has 
arrived. In the meantime he has a right to have the con> 
tract kept open as a subsisting and effective contract. Its 
unimpaired and unimpeoched efficacy may be essential to 
all his interests. His right acquired under it may be dealt 
with by him in various ways for his benefit and advantage.” 
But in all such cases the remuneration must have reference 
to the entire con tract and not to part of it, and if the promisee 
still insists on a performance, he cannot take the refusal 
as a discharge. Another breach which acts as a discharge 
is where one of the parties by his act or deed makes tho 
performance of the contract impossible. Familiar examjiles 
are where a man has promised marriage to a woman at a 
certain date, but before that time has married some one 
else ; or whore a man has contracted to give a lease of 
certain property, but before completing the lease has sold 
tho projvrtv. 

11. BY OPERATION OF LAW. A contract is dis. 
ohargod by the judgment of a court of law. A simple 
oontroot is discharged by a contract under deed, 
between the same parties on the same subject matter. 
Where a contract in writing has bocn altered by one of the , 
parties without tho consent of tho others, those others 
are discharged from thoir liabilities. When a bankrupt 
has obtained an order of discharge ho is discharged from 
liability on contracts existing at the time of his bank* 
ruptcy, as to which see the special section of this work 
relating to bankruptcy. 

RBMBDWS FOR BREACH OF CONTRACT. 

1. ACTION FOR DAMAGES is the most usual remedy 
for breach of contract. As to the mode of storting such action, 
reference should be made to ” Procedure in the Courts,” 
p. 477. The damages claimed should those which 
represent tho loss sustained, for, as Baron Parke expressed 
it, ” the rule of the common law is, that whore a party 
sustains a loss by reason of a breach of contract, he is, so 
for as money can do it, to bo placed in the same situation, 
with respect to damages, as if the contract had been per- 
lormed.** But there is, as the same learned judge pointed 
out, an exception in the case of the sale of real property. 

** Gontraots for the sale of real estate are merely on con- 
dition that tho vendor has a good title ; so that, when a 
person contracts to sell real property, there is an implied i 
onderstauding that, if he fail to make a good title, the only 
damages recoverable are tho expenses which the vendee 
may be put to in investigating tlie title.” Damages 
oatmot be recovered if they are too remote, that is, only 
such loss can be recovered as may be reasonably supposed 
to have been within tho contemplation of the parties when 
the contract was entered into. Nor most they be based 
on the intention of punishing the party who has committed 


thebreach. But hi aiieitlng th# damtgw^ fWBidl mm At 
^d to prospeotlvo Iom aiwg from tlm lofosol or Ikt 
defendant to perform his contract* 

8. SPBCIFIO PERFORMANOE of a OODtraot will 
sometimes bo ordered by tho Courts* Formerlv this 
remedy could only be obtained in the Oourts of Bgoity, 
but since tho Judicature Act it is obtainable in ail ooorts* 
Specific p^ormanoe is most commonly Tosorted to^ and 
most readily granted by the courts, in matters ailMting 
tho sale of land, and it will sometimes be granted tiiough 
the provisions of the Statute of Frauds have not bera rim<uy 
complied with. Land is of a limited extent, and a pniohaser 
may have set his heart upon possessing some paiitoolar 
property, or have okosen it firom oonsideratioos of health, 
neighbourhood, or business oonvenienoe. In such a oasOf 
damages at law would bo an inadequate recompense. 

The remedy of spocifio performance is not confined to 
contracts for the sale of land, but is extended to all 
contracts where damages w'ould be an insufBoiont oi 
inadequate remedy, e.g. contracts for the sale of a patent, 
or of rare ond curious works of art, or of shares^/i a private 
company. In all these oases damagv's would be an in- 
adequate remedy, either because tho things are limited 
in number and cannot be bought in the o^n market, or 
l>ccause, as in tho case of a patent, it would be impossible 
to calculate tho profits arising from its use, and therefore 
it would be impossible to ass^'ss the damages. 

In no case in which damages afford an adequate remedy 
will spccifio performance bo granted. “ The remedy by 
specific performance,” said Lord Justice Kay, “was in- 
vented and has been cautiously applied, in oMer to meet 
cases whCTe tho ordinary remedy by action for damages is 
not an adequate com^nsation for bjreach of contract. Tho 
jurisdiction to oomi>cl specific perfoWianoe has always been 
treated os discretionary, and confined within well-known 
rules.” 

Generally speaking, the effect of tlicse rules is that 
specilio performance will not be granted (1) La money- 
lending transactions, (2) in actions where the plaintiff 
would be adequately compensated by the payment 
damages, as in a contract te buy shares, and (3) in cases 
where tlie Court could not enforce an order for specific 
performance, as where tire land claUnod by the plaintiff is 
situate abroad. 

8. INJUNCTION, Id some oases tho courts will mnt 
the remedy of injunction. I’his remedy is available in 
cases where the court could not enforce specific performance. 
Especially is it valuable for the enforcement of negative 
covenants. Thus, whore a tenant covenanted not to carry 
on the trade of a retailer of wine, the court granted ao 
injunction to restrain him from doing so. Sometimes it 
wiU be granted to enforce the negative covenants in a con- 
tract the positive cov«iants of which cannot be enforced by 
specific performance. An example may be found io the 
ciiSB of actors and publio singers who have oontraoted te 
act or sing at a certain place and have expressly agreed 
not to act or sing elsewhere. 

The best known case is that in which Mdlle. Wagner bad 
a^i'recd with Mr. Benjamin Lumley that she woudd ii^ at 
his theatre, Her Majesty's, in London, daring a stated period 
of time, and tlmt during Uiat time slie would not sing else- 
whexo. She afterwards refused to sing at the theatre, and 
arranged with another theatre proprietor toeing el^wlx u\ 
Mr. Lumley Uien brought an action against her, and Lcnrd 
Chancellor St. Leonards refused to make an orte of speoifio 
ricrformanoe, for it could not make a vocalist sing against 
her will, bnt granted an injuncUon rsshrainingl^ from 
singing elsewhere. 

The Lord Chancellor said, ” Whenever this omirt bas 
not proper jurisdiction to enforce specbElo performaiies» 
it operates to bind men’s oonsoienoes, as far as they eau 
be bound, to a true and liberal perfonnanoe of their agree* 
ments ; and it wiU not suffer them to depart from their 
contracts at their pleasure, leaving the party with wbom 
they have contracted to the mere dbanoe of any damafse 
which a ju^ mav give. The exereiee of this Jurisdietion 
has, I believe, a wholesome tendeney towarda the 
maintenanoe of that good faith whkh axista In this aoontqr 
to a much greater extent, pethapa, than In any nthir/' 
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m RAimiia Of DOCHHBRTS. Although not 
•tnctly a portion of the law of contracts, it is doshahlo 
to soy Bomothing here concerning the stamping of docu- 
ments. Elsewhcie in this work will be found a list of 
the chief duoamonts which require stamping, the value of 
the stamps to be attached, and whether such stamping 
may or may not be by adhesive stamps (see pp. 662-3 
and 682. The important point to remember here is, that 
if a doournent needs stamping (as, for instance, all agree- 
ments do), it cannot bo produced in court for any purpose 
(other than to prove fraud or a criminal offence), until 
It has been properly stamped, and the penalty for stamp- 
ing a document after date is the substantial one of £10. 
There is also in such ca^es another feo of £1 to go to the 
oincer of the court, and it not unusually happens that the 
subject matter in dispute is of less value than Iho 
penalty for stamping amounts to. Besides, certain iii- 
legally be stamped after execution. 
(Ivcfcr to ** Unstampixl IJocuments ’* p. 684). When an 
adhesive stamp is used, tho person who stamps the docu- 
ment must cancel the stamp by writing either his name 
or kiitials^cross 


THE LAW OF TORTS- 

WHAT IS MEANT BY TORTS? A tort (.rom the 
*jatm word tor/ ms — twisted, tortured) means a wrong to 
person or property, for which damages may bo recovered 
IQ a civil Oourt. The word as used by the law 5 'ers has 
received many definitions. One is that it is a wrong 
independent of contract, and that is the definition adopted 
in the Common Law Procedure Act, 1862. Sir Frederick 
Pollock takes up twenty pages of his admirable work on 
Tort-Sf in defining, or rather in indicating, what a tort is. 
But the definition already quoted is sufficient for our 
present purpose. A tort may bo a harmful, unlawful act, 
an omission of specific duty, a violation of another right, 
or an act of omission causing harm which might with due 
diligence have been foreseen and prevented ; it may consist 
in ‘ not avoiding or preventing harm which tiic party was 
bound, absolutely or within limits, to avoid or pro^'ent.’* 
It is quite possible for tho same act to constitute a breach 
of contract, a tort and a crime. A familiar instance is 
whoro a railway weident happens, say, through tho criminal 
®*^Sll8®D08 of a signalman. Here tho signalman is himself 
guilty of' a crime, and may be indicted for manslaughter, 
while a passenger has two rights of action against the 
Railway Company, one for not fulfiUiog their contract to 
safely, and one for a tort. And in tho rase of 
to take another example, the person aggrieved may 
often proceed either in the criminal or civil courts. 

ESSENTIALS OP TORT. It is sometimes thought bv 
iaymenjihat the mere doing of an act which causes another 
person to suffer damage will enable the injured party to 
bring an action for damages. But this is not the case. 
No MtioQ may be brought unless some right belonging 

to the plaintiff has been invaded by a wrongful act or 

omission on the part of the defendant, or of some person 
for whom the defendant is legally responsible. ITiis may 
be shown best by three examples. 

® Kc'boolmoster 

at wioucester had been carrying on his work for some time 
® appeared and started another school next 
^ master of tlio original 

MnS' A dinilnisliing, he got only Srolve 

S? instead of forty pence 

brought an action figaiu.a the new 

comw to recover damages. But he failed. 

witer d^pomleut on a goo'.l flow of 

^ * mUlwhocU turuiug. The loc.al board of 
nealtn sank a well for the purpose of supplying tho 
district with water. They Sd a 
peijm right to do this, though tho nufortunate milter 
junored considerably. It was held that be could not 
fwyer anything. 

certain flection the returning officer wrongfully 
Pluiatifl, a legally 

^"•iMd The oanffidate for whom he had intended 


to vote was pevertbriess elected* In the acUcm the 
defendant, the returning oflEloer, pleaded that inaimiTich as 
the result of the poll would have been the same, the 
plalnUfl had suffered no demise by the rejection of hie 
vote. Nevertheless the plaintiff won the action. 

The first two of these cases establish the rule that mere 
loss or damage to the plaintiff, unaccompanied by any 
wrongfvl act or omission, is Dover a ground for an action. 
The third case ostabhsbes a rule, which is subject to a few 
exceptions, that even when no damage has l^n soflferod 
an action may be brought by a person whose rights have 
been wrongfully invaded. The few exceptions to this nde 
are called by lawyers, ** cases where damage is the gist of 
ths action.'* They include actions for nuisance, negligence, 
and deceit, and most actions for slander. 

TRESPASS, 

1. TRESPASS TO BEAL PROPERTY. A famdiar 
form of tort is that known os trespass. Trespass may be 
either to land, or property, or to the person. A trespass 
on land ** is an entry on another man’s ground without a 
lawful authority, and doing some damage, however incon- 
siderable, to his real property. For the right of meam 
and fttum, or property in lands, being once established, 

‘ it follows as a necessary consequence that this right most be 
I exclusive ; that is, that the owner may restrain to himself 
I the sole use and occupation of his soil ; every entry, there- 
i lore, thereon, without the owner’s leave, and especially if 
contrary to his express orders, is a trespass or toansgression'* 
(Blaokstone). 

The proper person to bring an action for trespass is 
tl*o person who is either in possession of the property at 
the time, or the person entitle to tho immediate possession 
thereof. Thus, where the property is in the hands of a 
tenant, he, and not his landlord, must bring the action. 
But if it is in the hands of a caretaker, his muiter can bring 
the action, as he is entitled to the immediate possession 
of the property. To a certain extent the possessor of the 
property and his servants are allowed to tcdie the law into 
their own hands. They may eject the trespasser; but 
they must not use more force than is reasonably neoessary 
for the purpose, and they must g.ve him tho opportunity 
of retiring before they employ any force, Otherwiae they 
will be guilty of an assault, which is a trespass to the person 
that may bo treated both as an actionable tort and as 
a crime. 

2. ** TRESPASSERS WILL BE PROSECUTED.” Every 
one is familiar with the notice boards often erected by 
the side of apparently well-worn roads cautioning people 
against usmg them. They may read simply “Private, 
uo road,” as to which a recently rethed judge said he always 
went on these roads with tho utmost confidence, for m 
concluded that some ono was endeavouring to stop sn 
old right of footway. Or they may read “Trespasacffi 
will be prosecuted,” which Professor Maitland says is 
a ** wooden falsehood,” for mere trespassing on land is not 
a criminal offence, and therefore a trespasser cannot be 
prosecuted, though ho may be liable to a civil action, 
^ereforo the only meaning of the latter form of notice 
is that tho man in possession may begin an action against 
him. There are, however, two forms of trespass in which 
tho offender may bo prosecuted, Tho first is trespassing 
in Boarcb of game. The second is doing wilful damage in 
connection w ith trespass. Thus, when Mr. O., desiring to 
make a short cut, walked across Mr. C.’s grass field for a 
distance of 130 yards, passing warning notice boar^ on the 
way, ^d persisted in going on after Mr, 0. had asked him 
to retire, and did damage (as the justices estimated) to the 
value of sixpence, he was fined and the High Court upheld 
tho coDviotion. In such oases the evidence of wilful intent 
to do damage does not need to be strong, for as Ix^rd iTustice 
Blackburn onco said, “ malice may be deemed to exist 
where any person docs an act injurious to another without 
lawful excuse." But it should bo noticed that there must 
in sQoh oases bo injury to iho land or to cultivated cropi^ Of 
to tht fencing or other property. For instance, dami^ to 
mushrooms (unless they oiu cultivated) will not bO A 
criminal offence. 
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A BUBOnS rOB TBB8PA8S. It dooi not {oHow. 
liowmr, that there is no remedy for trespass. Just as 
•rery Bbglishman's house is his castle, so every man 
has the right to the exclusive use of his own close, 
and for anv entry upon it an action will lie. “ By the laws 
of England,** said a body of judges many years ago, “ every 
Invasion of private property, be it ever so nimute, is a 
trespass. No man can set his foot upon my ground without 
my license, but he is liable to an action, though the damage 
be nothing.** It is very seldom, however, that any action 
is started against a person for trespass upon a private road 
at footpath, unless it bo done wilfully to annoy the possessor, 
for damages would be strictly nominal if awarded at alL 
In connection with trespass, it should be noticed that a 
man is liable for damages if he allows his cattle to stray 
on the lands of another. As a rule, a man is bound to so 
fraoe lus own land that his cattle cannot escape, but he 
need not fence against his neighbour's cattle. Usage and 
local customs may alter this rule, and all railway companies 
must fence their own lands, and if they fail to do so, and 
cattle stray from rightful custody upon the line, and are 
injured, damages may be claimed. 

4. TRESPASS TO PERSONAL PR0PERT7. What are 
known as the trespass and conversion of personal property 
occur when a person wrongfully interferes with and exercises 
dominion over the goods of another, thereby wrongfully 
depriving him of their use and enjoyment. Hera again 
the action must be brought by the person entitled to the 
immediate possession of the property, who need not be 
the true owner. When a person finds lost property, other 
than treasure frot'C, he must give it up to the true owner ; 
but he has the right to its possession as against every one 
except the true owner. 

Thus in the case of Anno^ r. Delamirie, a chimney-sweep 
found a jewel. He took it to a paiAubrokcr, who offered 
him three half-pence for it. The offer being refused, the 
defendant Delamirie refused to give up the jewel It was 
held that the finder, i.e. the possessor, had a remedy 
against all but the tane owner, for the finder is the owner 
until the true 0¥mer makes his appearance, and that, on 
non-production, the jewels abstracted must be presumed 
to be of the finest water, because it is a maxim of tlie 
law that every presumption is made against a wrong doer. 
In this case the pawnbroker was guilty of conversion. 

A person is liable for conversion of goods if, dealing with 
them at the request of the apparent owner, his dealing 
purports to involve a transfer of the supposed property iu 
the goods. For iustauce, if a maid stole some silk &om 
her mistress and sent it to her dressmaker to be made into 
a dress, afterwards to bo returned to her, the dressmaker 
would not be liable in conversion; if, however, the maid 
directed a third person to sell the silk, that third person 
would be liable in con^rsion, even though she believed the 
silk to belong to the maid. An auctioneer is liable in 
conversion, when he sells the goods of another, even though 
he had no notice of the apparent owner's want of title. 
It has been held that an auctioneer selling the ^oods which 
had been assigned under a Bill of Sale by the instmotioos 
of the assignee was liable in conversion, where the assignee 
had DO legal right to give such instructions. 

WHEN CAN A WRONODOER GIVE A TITLE? 
The foregoing ore examples of the legal rule, that no person 
o«i give a better title to property than be himself possesses. 
But there are exceptions to the rule, and in two cases a 
transferor can give a better title to an article than he 
himself possesses. They arc the cases of negotiable instrii- 
rnents and gale in market overt. Where a person has given 
waloe for a Bill of Exchange or other negotiable instrument, 
and is unaware that it hM been stolon, he obtains a good 
title to it and may sue upon it, although, of course, tho 
thief or anyone aware of the theft could not do so. This 
oidy applies to ne^otiabie instruments, so that where a 
cheqne nas been marked **not negotiable,** a bone fide 
holder for value would have no more right to sue on it 
than the thief had. (See under **(lhequea'* in Com* 
merelai OMe») 

SALE a MARKET OVERT. The second exoep* 
tion Is in the case of goods sold in market overt If a 


pmehaser buys goods in market overt, bouo fide, and 
without notice of any defect or want of title on the part of 
the seller, he acquires a good title to that which he bum 
There is, however, a limitation to the application of the ruK 
as it is provided by the Sale of Goods Act 1893, that if the 
goods have been stolen, and the thief has been proseouted 
to conviction, the title to the goods reverts to the original 
owner. 

** Market overt,** or open market, Is a same given te 
certain markets and shops which have acquired the 
privilege by grant or custom. All shops in the Citp of 
London are markets overt for the sale of the class of goods 
nsually dealt with by them, but not for the sale of other 
kinds of goods. Outside the city few, if any, shops havs 
the privil<^e, though countiy market places usually have. 
The sale in the market overt must be a genuine and c^en 
sale, otherwise the privilege is lost. 

Where goods have been obtained by fraudulent means, 
amounting to larceny, the thief has no title, and can give 
none except by solli^ in market overt ; but where goods 
have been obtained by fraud, the person who has so obtained 
them may either have no title at all, or a vordable title, 
according to the nature of the transalt'aon. If the nature) 
of the fraud be such that there never was a contract betweeu 
the parties, as for instance, if A obtains goods from B by 
falsely pretending to be X, then the person who so obtains 
the goo^ has no title at all and can give none. But if the 
person defrauded really intended to part with the property 
ID, and possession of, the goods, although induced to do so 
by fraud, there is a contract which he may affirm or dis- 
affirm at his election. Hence the person who obtains the 
p^oods has a voidable title, and can give a good title to an 
innocent purchaser while the matter is in suspense, that is, 
where the sale takes place before the defrauded person 
repudiates the coutract or takes steps to recover th« 
goods. 

*' If,*' says Lord Calms, ** the chattel has come into the 
bands of the person who professed to sell it, by a de /acre 
contract, that is to say, a contract which is purported to 
pass the property to him from the owner of the property, 
then the purchaser will obtain a good title, even although 
afterwards it should appear that the true dreumstanew 
connected with that contract would enable the origina't 
owner of the goods to reduce it and set it aside.** 

SALE OF HORSES IN MARKET OVERT. Where 
a horse is stolen and is afterwards sold in market 
overt, even to a bona fide purchaser for value, the 
property will not pass nnless certain formalities are com- 
plied with. Tho horse must be exposed in open market 
for one hour between 10 a.in. and sunset, and an exact 
description of buyer, seller, horse and terms of contract 
must be entered in the book-keeper's book. If these 
formalities have been duly observed, tho rightful owner 
cannot recover the horse from a bona fide purchaser unless 
he, within six months of the sale, refunds to the purchaser 
the sum the latter has paid* • 

RE-CAPTION AND REPLEVIN. Where a person ba^ 
been wrongfully deprived of goods, other than negotiabl ? 
instruments in the hands of a bena fide holder for value, 
provided they have not meantime been sold to an innoceoi 
purohaser in market overt, he is not always bound to gr% 
to law to recover them. He may take possession of them 
wherever he finds them if he can managa to do so without 
oreatins a disturbance or breach of tho peace ; this is ih« 
right of re^caJltion, 

The action of replevin is one for the return or replevying 
of goods unlawfully distrained or seized under colour of 
distress or otherwise. The owner obtains the return of bin 
goods on giving security to the Registrar of the District 
^nnty Court, to prosecute an action of replevin forthwith, 
and to return the goods if a return be ordered by the Court . 
The action must be brought within one week in the High 
Court, but a period of one month is allowed before action 
brought in the County Court. (See under LtmMerd swi 
Tenant,) 

OTHER WRONGS AND LIMITATION OP AOTIONI. 

Other wrongs to personal poperty are the infringe* 
ment of trade marks, the infringement of copyright, siui 
the infringement of patents, as to each d wmoh sea tbs 
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diflerrat^ moUooi dMling with ihese raattera. Thera ere 
•ertain limitatioDB as to the period in which actions may be 
brough^ Actions for slander most be brought within two 
years, injmies to the person within four years, all other 
wrongs within six years. Actions against magistrates and 
constables or others in the execution of their public duty 
Bwt bo brought within six months. The Statute does 
begm to run ** until the time when such fraud shall or 
with reasonable diligence might have been first known or 
aiscovered. Claimants who ore infants, under coverture 
or ox unsound mind, may bring their actions within six 
years after their disability has ceased. But in no case can 
My such Mtion be brought after thirty years, except in 

Hie case of concealed fraud. ^ ^ i 


defamation of character, 

No branch of the law of torts is more interesting or more 
often of practical importance than that relating to libel and 
slander, or defamation of character. Every person has 
• legal ngl^to earn the good. will and respect of his fellow* 
^crefosm, someone publishes concerning him 
a defamatory statement which causes him to be shunned 
by others, such publication is an invasion of his legal right, 
and generally a cause for action. 

1. DISTINCTION BETWEEN LIBEL AND SLANDER. 
If m siting, printing, or in other more or less perinancnt 
form the defamation is a libel ; if in spoken words or 
meaning gestures, it is slander. 

There is another distinction between libel and slander in 
the matter of the consequences that 6ow from the making 
of the defamatory statement. Libel may be treated as 
f u ® crime, generally at the option of the person 

libelled ; whereas slander is only a tort, unless perchance 
It happens to be obscene or blasphemous. Moreover, in an 
action for slander, the plaintiff must generally prove that 
he has sufiferod some special damage by reason of the 
uefaraatory statement. This is not the case in an action 
the libel. 


2, PUBLICATION ESSENTIAL. No action will Ue for 
libel or slander unless there bo publication. Publication is 
a communication of the libellous or slanderous words to some 
one other than the plaintiff. To write a defamatory letter 
and send it enclosed in an envelope to the person himself 
would not be publication, and if the second person himself 
received the letter and no one else saw it, no action would bo 
maintainable, but the person writing ond sending the 
letter might bo prosecuted criminally, as such a "letter 
tends to a broach of the peace. It would be different if 
the letter was dictated and then forwarded. The letter 
would necessarily have been published, and its contents 
communicated to the dictateo. So again, it would be libel 
II a defamatoiy letter were written and posted with the 
knowledge that it would probably be opened by plaintiff’s 
clerk or secretary. Tlie dofamatory statement would be 
a libel also if written on a post-card, and this is a point 
which irate correspondents who use post-cards should bear 
in mind. A husband and wife ore ’’one;” therefore the 
statement made orally or in writing by a husband tc 
his wife, defamatory of X, is not libel or slander, as there 
IS no pubhcation. There is publication, however, if a 
defamatory letter bo sent to a wife about her husband. 

.*• .ySAT THE PLAINMPF MUST PROVE. The 
‘I** defamatory pubUcation «ai 

itatement odniittedly only 
to ‘“®"* *“ “® e^denoe aTuUbte 

?“* MoreoTer, • person it at 

oami^ani*^^ *? •*'55*^, * defamatory statement con- 
***** Th“. « yon 

00^ .ft" “ "• No old woman 

UaotifieiL anw^t mombera oan be eaaily aeoertained 
the w«da k Jf ^ iL^***“ the aetioo. nos, if 
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three are perjured,” the defamatory statemeni would 
undoubtedly be actionable. 

You oannot avoid the consequences of an action for Ubd 
or slander by disguising or omitting the pla^tifTs name. 
If he can prove to the satisfaction of the jury that he is 
the individual aimed at, he has a right of action against 
you. Even words of praise, used ironically, are aotionable 
if their hidden meaning is defamatory ; but in such ease 
the plaintiff must set forth in his statement of claim, the 
special meaning complained of, with an averment that 
the persons to whom it was published had knowledge of 
facts which would lead them to understand it in its defama* 
tory sense ; for nnless he does this the judge will have to 
decide whether the words complained of are defamatory 
in their ordinary and natural meaning, and if he thinu 
they are not, the action will faiL Generally speaking, 
the judge has first to decide whether the words are of 
I such a character that an ordinary reasonable person would 
! consider them defamatory ; and if so, the jury has to decide 
whether in the particular circumstances they actually 
bore that meaning. If the judge decides against the plain* 
tiff the matter will be withdrawn from the jury and the 
plaintiff will lose his case. 

4. WHEN SPECIAL DAMAGE MUST BE PROVED. 

In libel, an action lies on mere proof of publicaticm and 
without proof of special damage ; in slander, with four ex* 

I coptions, noticed hereafter, special damages are eeeentiid 
I to an action. Libel has always been regaled as a j^ater 
I injuiy than oral defamation. “ Oral slander is sud£n and 
I fleeting, whereas libel is deliberate, permanent, and in 
, general propagated farther. Hence a vague imputation 
I of dishonesty, if oral, is not actionable, unless the imput«* 

! tion had r'»ference to the business of the person defamed, 
and had the effect of damaging him in it. But such an 
I imputation, if published in writing or in print, even without 
reference to his business, and without proof of any evil 
resulting from it, is actionable.” (J. W. Smith.) 

The four kinds of slander in which proof of this special 
damage is not necessary ore os follows t — 

( 1 ) Wliere the words accuse plaintiff of having committed 
a criminal offence. (2) Where words alle^ that the 
plaintiff is suffering from certain disgraceful diseases or 
the plague. (3) Where the words affect the plaintiff 
In his trade or profession; for instance, to say that a 
surgeon is iinskilfol. (4) Where, the plaintiff being a woman 
or a girl, the words impute unchasUty. ahis latter 
exception is Uie oreatiou of a statute—*' The Slander <A 
Women Act, 1891 .” 

As regards the first exception, it must be noticed that the 
allegation of any criminal offence comes within it, it need 
not be an offence indictable at assizes. As regards the 
Bwond, the allegation must be, that the person is, at the 
time, suffering from a certain kind of disease ; an allegation 
that he did, at some previous time, suffer from it is not 
sufficient. ^ The reason of the difference is plain, as in one 
ease the imputation causes a person to be shunned by 
society, but not so in the other. As regards the third 
exception, the test seems to be will the words spoken 
hinder the man in liis means of bvelihood?” but the 
words must affect the mao in his calling and be spoken 
m relation thereto. 

fu DF libel, a person who repeats 

a bbel or a slander is liable. So a news-agent who sells a 
pa^r containing a Ul>el is prima facie liable. But both 
^rd Esher and Lord Justice Bowen agreed in the case of 
Emmens v. Pottle that a news-vendor w*oald not be so Uable 
if he did not know that the newspaper contained a libel ; 
that his ignorance was not due to any negligence <hi his 
part ; and that he did not know, and had no ground for sup* 
posing, that the newspaper was likely to contain bbellous 
letter. The same applies to the owner of a circulating 
library, when one of the books he circulates contains a 
libel. 

a. DEFENCES: JUSTIHCATION. The following 
aefenoes are available to a libel action : — (1) Justification. 
(2) Pw oomment. (3) Privilege. (4) Apology — where the 
libel is contained in a newspaper or ikher periodical imbHci^ 
tioo* As to the first, /uetificaHon, if we d^eodiiiiit eaii 
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{rcut;^ tlie ifordf m{)lai|ie4 of ore true, he bos a good 
oolottce do a oivU action. But the words must be sub- 
ftttGtiaUy true. Fop instance, in Bishop v. Latimer, a 
newspaper published a report with the heading “ How 
iM^ryeT Bishop treats his Clients/* The report did funiish 
m instance where one client of Lawyer Bishop had been 
ill-serred by him, and the case was accurately reported, 
but it was held that the title was not justified by the 
facts, and Lawyer Bishop was held to bo entitled to 
daina|^. The report would be privileged, but the headline 
was the libel. This is a point not always sufticiontly w;cll 
borne in mind by the conductors of journals prosie to give 
sensational headlines to their paragraphs. 

So, again, the plea of justification will not avail the 
defendant if gross exaggeration be proved. If X, a journal- 
ist, libels Z, and Z stigmatises X as ” a libellous journalist,’* 
he cannot successfully plead justification from this isolated 
offence. Nor if A accuses B of having been a bankrupt 
three times, the plea of justification will not avail him, if 
he can prove that B failed on one occasion only. If, 
liowevor, the gist of the libel is proved to be in substance 
eorrect, and that the inaccuracies produced no different 
effect on the mind than the strict truth would do, the 
plea of justification will succeed. In a criminal prosecution 
for libel, the defence of justification is of no avail unless 
the acoused can prove that the publication of the defama* 
tory words is for the p-uhlic henefU, for ** the greater the 
truth, the greater the libel,” unless it is for the public 
benefit that the truth should lie made known. 

7- FAIB COMMENT. If the defendant can prove 
that the words complained of are a fair and hona fide com- 
ment as a matter of public intertist, no action of libel will 
be maintainable, because fair coninieiit is not defamatory, 
is not_ libellous. The judge decides whether the iiiatt-cr 
is one of public interest, and the jury find whether the 
comment is in fact unfair, if tlio judge holds that there is 
some evidence of the unfairness of the comment. “ It is 
only when the writer goes beyond the limits of fair criticism,*’ 
■aid Lord Jualice Bowen, ” that his criticism passea into 
the region of libel at all.” There must bo an attack which 
touches the character of the plaintiff to constitute libel. 
You might say with safety that a play is immoral, and bo 
within the limits of fair criticism ; a different consequence 
might ensue if you said the actor was iminoraL The right 
of comment on matters of public interest affords the writer 
on such matters a great deal of freedom. ‘‘ Every latitude,” 
^ said Lord Esher, ” must be given to opinion and to pre- 
judice, and then an ordinary set of men, with ordinary 
judpnent, must say whether any fair mau would have made 
such a comment. Mere exaggeration or even gross exagger- 
ation would not make the comment unfair. However 
wrong the opinion expressed may be in point of truth, or 
however prejudiced the writer, it may still be wnthin the 
prescribed limit. The question which the jury must 
consider is this : would any fair man, however prejudiced 
he may be, however exaggerated or obntinate his views, 
have said that which this criticiem has said ? ” On the 
other hand, no criticism is fair which imputes dishonourable 
conduct, and justification will not avail a defendant unless 
he can prove that the plaintiff was in fact guilty of such 
conduetC For instance, an action would lie against a journal 
which accused a witness in a case as being guilty of 
perjury. 

8 . ABSOLUTE PRIVILEGE. The defendant in an action 
for^ libel or slander may also pleiul privilege as a defence. 
This means that the defamatory words were published in 
a place or on an occasion of such a nature that no action 
WuJ lie. It is well to bear in mind that privilege is of two 
kinds. It may be absolute or qualified. In a case of absolute 
privilege it is not material whether there may be malice as 
well AU state, parliamentary, and judicial proceedings 
are absolutely pnvileged. A member of Tarliament in 
the House of Commons, a judge, counsel, jury, and a 
witness in tbs High Court, may utter slanderous 
statements about the plaintiff, and even if actuated by 
malioipiis motives in doing so, no action w ould lie, though 
the observations be brelcvant io the matter in issue or be 


untrue. This applies to High Courts, bat it would net be 
so altogether in the Inferior Courts. The privilege extends 
to the Jud^ of an Inferior Court, provided he has Juris- 
diction in the matter. The statements of a Justice of the 
Peace made in ofiioe ore privileged unless the words are 
not connected with the matter in issue. This privilege 
docs not extend to the Theatre and Music Hall licensing 
Committees of the London County Council, as was shown 
in the well-known case of the Westminster Aquarium e, 
Parkinson. The proceedings, to secure protection, must be 
judicial proceedings. In the same way publio policy 
requires that everything said in naval and military and 
state proceedings, and between counsel, solicitenr, and client, 
should bo absolutely privileged. 

9. QUALIFIED PRIVILEGE. The distinction between 
abeolut-e privilege and qualifi^ privilege is that in a 
case of qualified privilege, if malice be proved, the libel 
or slander is actionable. 

** An occasion is privileged,” said Lord Esher,” when the 
person who ninkes Uie coinmunicatlon has a moral duty to 
make it to the person to whom he does make it, and tho 
person who rec*eivcs it has an interest lr» iicailhg it. Both 
tlicsc conditions must exist in ordef ’inat the occasion may 
be privileged.” 

It is not the legal duty of the master to give a character 
to his servant, but it is* his moral duty to do so, and the 
person who receives the character has an interest in hearing 
it. Such communications arc privileged, but if it can be 
shown that the person who made the communication acted 
inniiciously towards the servant, thou the matter would 1^ 
actionable. Fair and impartial rejiorts of proceedings in 
Parliament or in any Court of Justice, or even on er parte 
matters, when the aggrieved party is not present or repre- 
sented, are also privileged, and any public meetings and 
certain mootings of certain publio bodies (if they ore open 
to the public) are also privileged. 

10. PRIVILEGED OCCASIONS. The ciucst ion whether 
I ” occasion is privileged ” is a guesh'on of law, and always 
! a matter for the judge. The occasion is privileged if tho 
I duty is legal, social, or moral. But it is not sufficient to 
1 confer privilege on tho person making the communiration 
j that he hdieved he owed the duty. At the same time there 

may be privilege even when the communication is volun- 
I teered. 

I For instance, I give a servant a good character, I discover 

afterwards she is a thief, I make a second communication, 
i The second communication is privileged If made witliout 
malice. It Is so also if a master dischaiging one of his 
servants telle others his reason (or doini; so. 

I Bona fide communications made on reasonable grounds 
I are privileged (1) ” When tho circumstances are such as to 
' cast on the defendant the duty of making the communica- 
, tion to a third party ” (Lord Lopes), or (2) W’hen there is 
i a common interest between the person who makes the 
j statement and the one to whom it is made. Examples of 
! tho former privilege may l>o found in communications 
I made by a father to his chikl, a master to his servant, or 
’ a servant to his master, a patient to his doctor, or a client 
I to bis solicitor. Example s of the second are to be found in 
i communications to relatives concerning family matters, 
j or by a ratepayer to the local authority upon some question 
i affecting the rates, or by a schoolmaster or college tutor 
j to a parent concerning a son. But such communications 
i must be made reasonably, without exaggeration, and to the 
! person directly affected. Yet the presence of a third 
1 party will not necessarily destroy tne privilege. Thus, 
i at a meeting of poor law guardians, one member made a 
! communication to tho others which, in ordinary circum- 
i stances, would be privileged ; reporters were present, but 
it wjkS held that their presence did not destroy the privilege, 
as it was a matter over which the guardian bad no control. 

Coniimiiiicationa may be made in aell-dcfcnee, and In 
reply to an attack from another, but the privilege would be 
lott If the publication was excessive or disproportionate to 
the matter in issne. Such oxoesslvo publication wonUl be 
evidence of malice, which would destroy Uie qualihod 
privilege. 

Bona fide, accurate, and impartial reporta of prooeeding> 
in Courts of Justiee, FaTliamciiCi and pablb iiieetlD|s 
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prlTile^ If they are ** titbsUntiaily s fair account of what 
looh phMa in oqurl. Privilego will bo lost if the publica- 
tion of prooeedings are prohibited by order of the court, 
or are blasphemous, seditious, or immoral. No comment 
is privilti^^ until the proceedings terminate. As to 
privilege in reporting Parliamentary proceedings the law 
is exactly similar to that with regard to the publication of 
judicial proceedings. 

ll. APOLOGY. An apology, however ample, is no 
defenor to an ordinary action for libel ; but if the libel has 
been published in a netrapaper and an action is brought 
against rbose who have the conduct of it^ provided the 
defendants have not been guilty of malice or gross negli- 
gence, ih^ are allowed to insert a full apology in the 
paper ana to tender pecuniary compensation to the 

S laintif! ; and if they do this they can plead it as a good 
ofence to the action. Tt must be berno in mind that 
where a libel appears in a newspaper or other periodical 
the injured party may sue the original writer, the editor, 
the pronrietor, the printer, the publisher, the ncwsvfsndor, 
and inaeeA a^ one who aesista in disaeni trialing it. It 
would, thereforeTloc hard indeed if one of such persons, 
having acted innocently, wore not allowed to plead an 
apology as a defence. 

12. It ALICE. It is necessary to say a word as to 
what is meant by malice in actions for libel. In practically 
©very pleading in cases of libel, the lawyers allege that tho 
defendant us^ tho words complained of maliciously. By 
this they mean that he used the words without legal excuse. 
But this is not the malice which is alluded to as doing away 
with qualified privilege. This malice, is malice in fact, 
that is a disposition to injure another in a spirit of revenge, 
spite or ill-will. “ If,” said Lord Justice Brett, (afterwards 
Lord Esher), “ a defendant uses a privileged occasion to 
gratify his an^er or bis malice be uses the occasion not for 
the reason which makes the occasion privileged, but for an 
indirect and wrong motive. . . . There are certain tests 
of malice. Malice docs not mean malice in law, a term in 
pleading, but actual malice, that which is popularly called 
malice. If a man is proved to have stated that which he 
kuew to be false, no one need enquire further. Eveiy^body 
assumes thenceforth that he was malicious, that he did 
a wrong thing for some wrong motive. So if it bo proved 
that out of anger, or for some other wrong motive, the 
defendant has stated as true that which ho does not know 
to be true, and he stated it whether it is true or not, rcek- 
lessly, by reason of his anger or other motive, the jury may 
infer that he used the occasion, not for the reason which 
justifies it, but for the gratification of his anger or other 
wrong motive.” 

18. ** THE GREATER THE TRUTH, THE GREATER 
THE LIBEL ” Necessarily, but briefly, this old and mis- 
leading maxim must be noticed. “ In a civil trial,” says 
Dr. BlaJ^e Odgers, ” tho truth of the matters contained in a 
libel is and always was a perfect answer to the action j the 
plaintifl was never allowed to recover damages for an injury 
done to a reputation to which be had no right. But in all 
criminal proceedings, the truth of tho libel by tho common 
law constituted no defence. The maxim used to l>o * the 
greater tho truth, the greater tho libel,* moaning that the 
injudicious publication of the truth about A would l>e 
more likely to provoke him to a broach of tho peace, than 
if some falsehood wore invented about him, which he could 
completely refute. Accordingly, on a criminal 
trial, whether of an indictment or on information, no 
eridenoe could be received of the truth of the matters 
Charged, not even in mitigation of punish»cnt.” This 
rule has modified by Lord Campbcirs Act, 18*13. under 
wnmh It u a defence to a criminal action to show that the 
words published wore true, if it can also be shown that it 
was for public benefit they should bo published. The 
^'^?** *^ cases of blasphemous, obscene, 

seditious words, and it is always necessary to raise the 
atfence by a special plea of justifioation. 

Jf?/*®** 0^ a™ SIMDES or GOODS. 
*^®cmants made malioioualy for tho purpose of 
jnnog any peiicni*a tit!.* to property, or of oispiraging 


his goods, are actionable if they oanse him special damage. 
Special damage means any pecuniary loss or the loss of 
some temporal advantage, not a more injury to the 
fcelLugs. 

FRAUD. 

In considering contracts we have seen that fraud 
makes any agreement of no effect. We have now to 
see that fraud of itself gives a right of action against the 
person guilty of it. The jurist Potliier defined fraud as 
” any kind of artifice by which one deceives another,” and 
Professor Holland says it is “ tho intentional determination 
of the will of another to a decision harmful to his interests, 
by means of a representation which is neither true nor l^Ueved 
to bo true by the person making it.” It may be said to be 
a false representation of an existing fact made with a 
knowledge of the falsehood, or without belief in its 
truth, or in reckless disregard whether it bo true or 
false, with tho iutention that it should be acted upon 
by tho complaining party. No action, however, lies unless 
damage is the gist of the action ; that is to say, there must 
bo fraud and actual damage, and this damage must be 
tho natural and probable cause of plaintififs action on 
tho faith of the defendant’s statement or representa- 
tion. 

1. PROOF OF FRAUD. Fraud is proved when it 
is fihow’D that a false representation of an existing fact (not 
of .something to be done in tho future) has been made (1) 
knowingly, or (2) without belief in its truth, or (3) reck* 
lessly careless whether it be true or false. In the loading 
c.*' *0 of Derry v. Peek, Lord Herschell said, ** in my oninion 
making a false statement through want of care falls far 
short of, and is a very different thing from fraud, and the 
s.iino may be said of a false representation honestly believed 
though on insufficient groumls.” Thus, in tho case of 
Angus V. Clifford, it was held not to be fraud to make a 
false etatc^mont carelessly, though not recklessly. In this 
case the false statement relied on was inserted in a prospec* 
las. It stated that the reports of certain engineers were 
” prepared for tho directoiJ,” while as a matter of fact 
they were prepared for the vendor of the property with a 
view to the formation of tho Company. There was, how 
ever no evidence that these reports were exaggerated of 
incorrect. 

2. MISTAKE IS HOT FRAUD. A mere statement 
of opinion, though erroneous, does not constitute fraud. 
The fact, however, that the maker of a false statoment had 
nothing to gain by it, is not a sufficient defence. Thera 
must be a misrepresentation of fact, false in itself, or 
misleading, because combined with a suppression cf the 
truth. Thus an action of deceit lay where the vendor of 
a house knowing of a defect in the wall, plastered it up 
and papM’c^l it over, but it must be shown that the plaintilf 
was actually deceived by the defendant's conduct. If 
the plaiutiff did not examine the wall which contained tht 
cracK, ho oould not be said to have been deceived by thiA 
defendant, and in that case an action would not Ue^ 
Again, an action will lie when it can be proved that the 
opinion was not held. Lord Justice Bowen once said, 
” that the state of a man's mind was as much a fact as the 
state of his indigestion.” But where there is no duty to 
disclose, non-disclosurc is not fraud. Defendant once let 
a house for a term of years, knowing it to be required for 
immediate occupati'ui, without disclosing to plaintiff that 
it was in a ruinous condition. It wos held that no action 
for fraud lay. A news agency once transmitted by mistake 
a piece of news which caused plaiutiff to ship large qnantitiea 
of com, which resulted in heavy loss. The defendants were 
adjudged not liable, as they were unaware that the repre- 
sentation in their telegram was false. An action of deceit 
will not, therefore, lie for a representation which the 
defendant honestly believed to be true. It is important 
to hear this in mind. But it is bi lievod tliat a defendant 
would bo liable in an action of fraud if, after making a 
representation, ho dist^ovcrcd previous to the plaintiff sKSting 
upon it that it was false, and yet did not apprise hioi of lli 
faot. 
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). mSAEPBESENTATXON TO A THIRD PARTY. 
He who knowingly makes a false statement, intending 
ethers to act upon it, is liable for any damage resulting 
to any one to whom it may hare been intended to be com' 
mnnicated, and who has in fact acted upon it. So in the 
leading case of Langridge v. Levy. I-cvy sold a gun to the 
lather of the plaintiff with this advertisement tied round 
its muzzle : — “ Warranted, this elegant twist Mn by 
Nock, with case complete, made for his late Majesty 
George IV., cost sixty guineas ; can be had for twenty- 
five.” Levy also represented that the gun was sound. 
The warranty was false to Levy’s knowledge, and shortly 
after one of the sons (the plaintiff) used the gun in a fair 
manner, when it exploded and injured his hand. Levy 
was held liable. But in all cases the intended deceit must 
actually deceive. Thus, a person who discovers that an 
attempt has been made to defraud him has no right 
of action unless he has actually been deceived. 

4. FRAUDS BY COMPANY PROMOTERS. Owing to 
the injury which the public suffered by reason of the 
insertion of untrue statements in the prospectuses of 
various companies, the Directors Liability Act, 1890, was 
passed, providing that where a prospectus or notice invites 
persons to subscribe for shares, debentures, or debenture 
stock of a company, every person who is, or has agreed 
to become a director of the company at the time of the 
issue of the prospectus or notice, and every promoter of 
the company, and every person who has authorised the 
ftwue of the prospectus or notice, is liable to pay compensa- 
tion to all persons who subscribe for any shares, debentures, 
or debenture stock, on the faith of such prospectus or 
DOtioe, for any loss or damage they may have thereby 
sustained, unless it is proved ; 

(1) That the statement was made on the anihority of 
an expert, and that the defendant had reasonable ground 
(or believing the expert to be competent; or (2) That the j 
statement was made on the authority of a public official 
document or statement; or (3) That tlie defendant had 
reasonable ground to believe, and did up to tlie time of 
the allotment continue to believe, that tlte statement was 
true. 

6. HaSREFRESENTATION BY AGENTS. Agency 
plays such a large part in modern mercantile life that it is 
necessary to consider the liabilities of both principals and 
■gents for the misrepresentation of frauds of agents. If an 
■gent makes misrepresentations, the broad principle is that 
the principal is liable, except when both he and the agent 
believe the agent’s misrepresentations to be the truth. 

It follows that the principal is liable when he authorises 
the making of a false representation. It does not affect the 
principal’s liability w'hethrr the agent knows it to be false 
or thinks it to be true. The principal is also liable when 
the agent makes a representation knowing it to be false, 
if the false representation is made by the agent in the 
general course of his engagement, even without any specific 
authorisation from his principal, and if made in the 
interests of the principal; for if the agent made the false 
representation solely in bis own interests, the principal 
would not be liable. If an agent makes a false represen- 
tation thinking it to be true, the contract can be rescinded. 

If a principal knowingly keeps the knowledge from his t 
■gent, the principal is liable, but whore the information is 
held back by the principal tlirough inadvertence the 
liability of the principal must still be regarded as doubtful. 

Formerly tliere was little doubt os to the principal’s 
liability, but In view of tlie decision in Derry r. Peek the 
original view must be modified. 

In Angus r. Clifford the Court of Appeal decided that 
tliere was no actionable fraud w'hcre the defendant caro- 
lessly made a false statement without appreciating the 
Inmortance and eigmficancse of the words used, unless in- ( 
difference to their troth were proved. With greater reason | 
it must be supposed that a principal would not be liable for 
an inadvertent bolding back of knowledge. The law, how- 
ever, must be taken to be unsettled on this point, as the 
dedsionB are contradictory. 

The fact that the principal is liable in many cases does 
not exculpate the agent. He, too, may be sued in all cases 
where he was a party to the fraud. (Sm also under Princi- 
pai amd Ageni,) 


NBQUaBNCB. 

The great majority of oases arising in tort are based 
upon some alleged negligence of the party proceeded 
gainst. It is the duty of every man to exercise due oaro 
in his every act, and any damage arising from bis neglect 
of this rule is a tort. 

1. WHAT IS NEGLIGENCE? Negligence is defined 
by Mr. Justice Willes as “ the absence of such care, skill 
and diligence as it is the duty of a person to bring to the 
performance of a work.” If a person is guilty of negligence, 
and the natural and probable result of that negliconoe is 
that another person suffers damage, the injured party 
may bring an action for tort. 

Tlius, if A throw a lighted squib Into a crowd, and the 
persons in the crowd, to avoid injury, throw it from hand 
to hand, and it finally injures C, the original thrower A is 
liable. On the otlxcr hand, when B’s servant washed a van 
In the public street (which was in contravention of the 
iletropolitan Police Art) on a very frosty day, with tlie result 
that the water turned into ice and did not escape down the 
gully as it w ould have done on an ordinary day, and C’s 
boi’so slipped on the ice and w'as injured, it held that 
A was not liable, ns the accident .y 'the natural con- 
sequence of his net. 

” Where,” said Chief Justice Bovill, “ there is no know- 
ledge in the person doing the wrongful act, that such a state 
of things exists as to render the damage probable, if injury 
does result to a third person, it is generally considered that 
the wrongful act is not the proximate cause of the injury, 
so as to render the wrong doer liable in an action.” 

! 2. WHAT THE PLAINTIFF MUST PROVE. Tho 

plaintiff must generally prove that tbq defendant has been 
negligent. Thus, if in crossing a rood a person is run over 
by a hansom, the burden will in the first instance be 
on the plaintiff to prove that the defendant was driving 
recklessly, not on the defendant to prove that it was an 
accident. And this is the general rule, though in a few 
cases where the cause of the mischief is entirely under the 
defendant’s control, his negligence will be presumed, 
if a workman is carrying some bricks on the top of a building 
and he lets one full on the plaintiffs head, he will be pre- 
sumed to have been carrying it negligently, and tho burden 
of rebutting this presumption will be on him. 

8. CONTRIBUTORY NEGLIGENCE. It sometimes 
happens that both a j)crBon suffering damage and tho person 
causing it have been negligent. In sucli a case, the p<‘rson 
suffering the damage is said to bo guilty of contributorv 
negligence. As a general rule, such a person cannot recover 
damages from the other party, but he may recover if the 
defendant, by tho exercise of ordiiiarj’ care, might have 
avoided the accident. Thus, where a plaintiff left his 
donkey lying in the public road, with its legs tied, and the 
defendant, driving carelessly, drove over tho donkey and 
killed it, ho was held to ho liable. 

** Although,” said Baron Parke, “ tlie ass may have been 
wrongfully there, still tlie defendant was bound to go along 
the road at such a jiacc as would bo likely to prevent ini^- 
cUef. Were this not so, a man might justify tho driving 
over goods left on a public highway, or even over a tnnn 
lying asleep there, or the purposely running against a 
carriage going on the wrong side of the road.” 

In cases of contributory negligence of children it cannot 
bo expected that they will exercise the same amount of 
care as persons of mature years. Yet if a child gets into 
mischief, by doing what bo knows to bo wrong, he will be 
guilty of contributory negligence. If tho child is under the 
control of an adult and such adult is guilty of contributory 
negligence, the child will not be able to recover damages 
for an injury received through the defendant’s negligence. 

LIABILITIES OF CARRIERS AND OTHERS. Carriers 
of goods are insurers os well as carriers ; railway com- 
panies in carrying passengers are not insurers, and their 
duty is only to take due care. They do not waixant tho 
safety of their carriages, and are not responsible for a 
latent defect which it was impossible to discover. In the 
case of the sale of a chattel for a specific purpose, there is 
an implied warranty of its fitness, and the vendor is liable 
for an accident, though it be caused by a latent defect io 
the chattel. 
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nmi, if ft penoD pHrohaaed a bun, and Inside that bun 
there was a stone. If the purchaser broke a tooth in 
biting the bun, he could bring an action against the vendor 
even If the jury found that the latter hud not been 
negligent. For the vendor must have k.iown that tlie bun 
was sold to be eaten, and the law says that ho therefore 
impliedly warranted that it was fit to be eaten, which it 
was not. 

The law which makes carriers of goods responsible for 
any damage that may result thereto, even when not caused 
by any negligence on the part of the carrier or his servants 
is peculiar. At common law if goods were entrusted to a 
carrier there were only three defences that he could raise 
to an action brought in consequence of damage to or loss 
of the goods. 

(1) That the loss or damage arose from an ** Act of God ” ; 
that is to say, that the loss was sustained by lightning or 
oUier natural cause that no amount of human foresight or 
care could possibly have prevented it. (2) That the loss 
was due to the “ King’s Enemies,” I.o., that they had 
been seized by an enemy to the Crown. (3) That tiie 
damage was due to ** Proper Vice,” or an inherent defect 
in the goods tliemselves, such as tlie natural deterioration 
of pen5iiaDit»ULiutles, or the natural consequences of bad 
packing, or of the dangerous nature of the goods tliemselves. 

This common law liability of a carrier has been somewhat 
narrowed by the provisions of the Land Carriers Act, IBtlO, 
which alloWvS carriers to make special contracts with 
their customers relating to the carriage of their goods j 
and wlu«^h provides that land carriers arc m e to bo 
hold responsible for the less of, or injury to, certain specified 
articles of a value exc<'cding £10, unless tlic customer, on 
delivering them to the carrier, declares their value and 
agi'ees to pay an enhanced price for their carriage. 

The articles spetafied t>y the Act are gold or silver coin, 
gold or silver iu u manufactured or unmanufactured state, 
precious stones. Jewellery, watches, clo(?ka or time-idcces 
of any description, trinkets, l>ilis, bank notes, orders, 
notes or securities for the payment of money, Englisli or 
foreign stamps, maps, writings, title-deeds, paintings, 
engravings, ph'tures. gold or sih't-r plate, or jdated .articles, 
glass, cliina, silks in a manufuctured or uniuanufacturcd 
state, wlicther wrougiit up with oilier materials or not, 
furs, and real lace. 

FALSE IMPRISONMENT is unlawful detention of 
the person, and this always gives right of action. It may 
be actual by laying hands on the j>erson, or it may b© 
oonstructivo, that is to say, without actual application of 
force, e.g. by a bailiff tolling some one that he is wanted 
and making him accompany him. If the party is under 
restraint, and the officer manifests an intention to make 
ft caption, it is not necessary there should ho actual contact. 
If there is a resignation of personal liberty induced by the 
exercise of another, it is imprisonment. There need not 
necessariljf be incarceration. On the other hand, partial 
restraint is not sufiBicient ; it must be total. ** Imprison- 
ment is a total restraint of liberty of person ” (Patteson J.). 

A man is not imprisoned who has an escape opened to him, 
that is. Sir Frederick Pollock apprehend, a moans of 
esoapo which a man of ordinary ability can use without 
peril of life or limb. The verge of a cliff, or the foot of 
an appwently impracticable wall of rock, would in law be 
ft sufficient boundary, though perodventure not suffioiont 
in fact to restrain an expert diver or mountaineer. All 
that plaintiff has to do is to prove the imprisonment. It 
Is for defendant to justify it if ho can. 

MALICIOUS PROSECUTION. If a person takes oriminal 
or ba^ruptcy proceedings against another, maliciously 
Mu without reasonable probable cause, and the ease rads 
m the defendant's favour, his action may 1^ treated as 
mahcious prosecution. But the aggrieved person must 
prove that he haj sustained damage in pocket or reputa- 
tion or health. 

HAniTENMCE AEO OHAUPEBIY. Both oSenoea 
give the right of action for damages. Maintenance 
« ♦ aiding a party in litigation without 

uiteren m the suit or lawful cause of kindred, affection 
or ohanty. Actions for maintenance in modern 
ffles ^ rare. That an action for maintenance can be 

nght successfully was proved in Alabaster and others 
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Harness and others. Champerty is a speoies ol maia* 
tenanoe. It is maintenance in coxunderation ol an interest 
in the subject matter of the action to be maintained. 
Champertous bargains are forbidden and void. It is 
sufficient that the transaction should ** savour of cham- 
perty,” and accordingly be “ against the policy of the law.” 

NUISANCES. It is a principle of the English Law 
that every person is bound to avoid using his property in 
such a way as to avoid injuring other person's, neither most 
he do anything to the hurt of the property of his neighbour. 

“ Nuisance,” says Sir Frederick Pollock, ” is the wrong done 
to a man by unlawfully disturbing him in the enjoyment 
of his property, or in some cases in the exercise of a common 
right.” A nuisance may be public or private. A public 
nuisance is an aot affecting the public at large, or some 
considerable portion of them. A private nuisance is an act 
affecting some particular individual or individuals as dis- 
tinguished from the public at large. In the ease of a public 
nuisance, the remedy is by indictment or information. 
Where the public nuisance injures a private person more 
I than it injures the public at large, the aggrieved person 
I has also the remedies given in cases of private nuisance. 

REMEDY FOB PRIVATE NUISANCE. The remedy 
in a private nuisance is an action for damages, or 
I an injunction, or both, or by abatement. Abatement may 
bo the removal of the nuisance by the injured party after 
notice to remove the same, if it be unsafe to wait for legal 
process. Where it is necessary to enter another's land to 
abate the nuisance, the removal must be peaceable, 
without danger to life or Limb. A nuisance ^ causing 
personal discomfort to maintain an action most interfere 
wii-h ‘‘ the physical comfort of human existence ” ; it it 
not sufficient if temporary annoyance be cansed by the 
execution of lawful works. A nuisance causing damage 
to property will maintain an action for damages. In the 
case of St. Helen’s Smelting Company e. Tipping, it 
was held that the fumes from plaintiffs works which 
killed plaintiffs shrubs were st^fficient cause of action fwr 
nuisauce against the defendants. Neither does it make 
any difference that the very nuisance complained of 
existed before the plaintiff became owner or occupier. 

INJURY TO A MAN'S MODE OF UVELIHOOD. 
It used to be held that n special cause of action existed 
‘‘where a violent or malicious act is done to a man'a 
ot cupation, profession or way of gaining a livelihood.” 
There are now, however, several decisions going to prova 
that such actions to bo maintained must be bas^ on 
damage to the plaintiff by reason of trespass, nuisance, 
or some act of the defendant which is otherwise unlawful 
in itself, and that in no such case is the cause of action 
determined by “ nialice.” In the famous actira of Allen 
r. Flood the facts wore os follows : — The defendants, Flood 
and Taylor, were shipwrights employed ” for the job ** 
on the repairs to the woodwork of a ship, but were liable ta 
be discharged at any time. Some iron-workers who were 
employed on the iron-work of the ship objected to the 
respondents being employed, on the ground that the 
respondents hod previously worked at iron-work on a ship 
for another firm, the practice of shipwrights working on 
iron-work being resist-^ by the trade union of which the 
iron-workers were members. The appellant, Allen, wha 
was a delegate of the union, was sent for by the iron-workert 
and informed that they intended to leave off working. 
The appellant informed the employers that nnless the 
respondents were discharged all iron-workers would ba 
called out or knock off work (it was doubtful which expres- 
sion was used) ; that the employers had no option ; that 
the iron-workers were doic^ their best to put an end to the 
practice of shipwrights doing iron-work, and that wherever 
the respondents were employed the iron- workers would oeasa 
work. There was also some evidence that this act was 
<lone in order to punish the respondents. Flood and Taylor, 
ft»r what t-hc-y had done in the past. Tlie employers, in 
fear of this threat being carried out, which, as they wera 
aware, would have stopped their business, discharge tba 
respondents and refused to employ them again. 

The respondonts hroti^ht an action against Alien, aiidi 





tite iwf i<Hliid tiukt He hitd malioioafily induced tbe employ* 
to disoSuu^e the respondents and not to engage them 

n^ehi and garetho respondents a verdict for damages. The 

Owrt of Appeal upheld this decision, but the House of 
Lords (Lord Halabury and Lords Ashbourne end Morris 
dissenting) reversed the decision, holding that Allen had 
violated no legal right of Flood and Taylor, done no unlaw- 
ful act, and need no unlawful means in piocuring the 
respondents* dismissal ; his conduct, therefore, was not 
actionable, however malicious his motive might be, and 
the appellant was entitled to judgment. 

Tlie effect of far-reaching judgment tliereiore, tJiat 
an act lawful in itself is not converted by a malicloua or 
bad motive into an unlawful act no as to make the doer of 
the act liable to civil action. 

In the iator case of Quinn v. Loatham it was de<;idcd by 
the House of Lords that a combination of two or more, 
without justification or excuse, to injure a man in his trade 
by inducing bis customers or servants to break their con- 
taraots with him or continue iu his employment, is, if it 
results in damage to him, actionable. In this same case 
Lord Lindleyeaid, “Coercion or threats, open or disguised, 
not only of bodily harm but of serious annoyance and 
damage, is prima facie, at all events, a wrong inflicted on 
the persons coerced ; and in considering whether coercion 
lias be en applied or not, numbers cannot be disregarded.” 
Lord Lindley, in fact, in the course of his judgment ex- 
pressly said that the decision in Allen v. Flood “ may be 
easily misunderstood and carried too far.” These words 
iUus^ate the difficulty which many Iaw 5 'ors find in recon- 
ciling the decision in Quinn t'. Leath.am and Alien i*. Flood. 

ACTION FOB SEDUCTION. The action for seduction is 
brought by the plaintiff for the loss of the woman's services 
by the wrongful act of the defendant, her seducer. It 
must be brought by the woman's master or mistress. If 
she has no master or mistress, the action cannot be brought ; 
but if she is living at home, assisting in the housework and 
generally making herself useful to her parents, they will 
Be considered to be her masters, even though she receive 
no wages. It follows from this that a master cannot be 
sued for the seduction of hie own servant. The only 
exception being where he has engaged her for the purpose 
of seducing hci, and not bona fide to act as his servant. 
It is necessary that the woman should have been in the 
service of the same master both at the time of the seduction 
and at the time of her subsoquf.ut illness. 

For example, when a girl was seduced when in the service 
of A and proved pregnant during her service with B, it 
held that the seducer was not lialde. Nor can the plalutiiT ' 
maintain an action if he lias allowed prolligate persons to 
obtain the society of the girl, or in other ways caused his 
own injury. 

The damages recoverable are not merely for the 
actual damage sustained, but for the anxiety, distress ox 
mind, loss of society and comfort, as well as dishonour 
suffcrcxl by plaintiff. “ I am of opinion,” says Lord Eldon, 

** that the jury may take into their consideration all she (the 
mother) can feel trom the nature of the los.s. They may 
look upon her as a parent losing the comfort as well os the 
service of her daughter, in whose virtue she can feel no 
consolatixm, and as the parent of other children whose 
morals may be corrupted by her example.” 

ENTIOINa AWAY A SERVANT. An action also 
lies for enticing away a servant, that is, for wilfully 
inducing a servant to commit a breach of his contract 
of service whereby his employer suffers damage. If 
there is a proof of a relationship of master and servant, any 
• fraud whereby the servant is induced to absent himself or 
berself affords a ground of action, “ when once the relation 
of master and servant at the time of the acts complained 
of is established.'* A married woman living apart from her 
bosband in her father’s house may for the purpose of 
this action be a servant, even though the relation nught be 
determined by the will of the husband. 

UABibiry FOB the WBONGS of others. It is 
a peculiarity of English law that not only is a man always 
responsible tor bis own torts, but that he is also frequently 
responsible for torts committed by those in bis employ. 


fhla sttbjeot k dealt with at groaisr leiigtb 
this work under Principal and Agtnlt and Jfosicr nnd ! 
Servant, It will be sufficient, therefore, v state hero Mxat 
in addition to the servant, the master will be responsible 
if the servant commits a tort in the course of mb usual 
duties, and within the scope of bis implied author!^. 11 
these two conditions have been fulfilled the master will 
not bo allowed to excuse himself by proving that the servant 
had acted contrary to orders. TVo examples will suffice ; 
fl) In Limpus t>. London General Omnibus Co. Tbs 
deiendanta had forbidden their drivers to race with other 
busses. Nevertheless one did so, and the result wss a 
catastrophe. It was held that the driver was acting In the 
course of his usual duties and that the defendants were , 
liable. ^ 

(2) In Storey v, Ashton. A servant of the defendant 
took a fdlow soivont out for a little private excurslosi 
of their own in one of the defendant's vans, but wirheut 
the knowledge or consent of the defendant. Tbs servant 
could have no implied authority to do such a tiling, and 
the defendant was held not liable for the damage hia 
servant did. 

TORTS AND MARRIED WOMEN, For torts com- 
mitted by or against a wife during idc is sued or 

sues just as a single woman, and sums recovered against 
her are to be paid out of the separate eetato. Tire 
husband may be joined to his wife in these actions, because 
the husband's old common law liability for his wife's torts 
committed during marriage is not interfered with by the 
Married Women’s Property Act, 1882, and therefore a 
husband is liable for wrongs committed by his wife during 
marriage. 

By the Married Women’s Property Act, the wife is liable 
for her torts committed before marriage, but sums recovered 
against her ere to be paid out of her separate property. 

By section 14 of the Act, however, it is provided that the 
husband is liable for his wife’s torts committed before 
marriage to the extent that he has obtained property 
through her, and he may be sued jointly with her or 
alone. If a husband commits a tort against bis wife, the 
wife may maintaiu an action against the husband, but 
only for the protection and security of her own separate 
property. Beyond that, neither husband nor wife can sue 
the other for a tort. 

TORTS BY ACxENTS OF CORPORATIONS. A cor- 
poration Is liable for the torts committed by its agents, 
provided that the tort committed is within the soope 
of their authority and in the interests of the corporation. 

INFANT'S TORTS. The rule that an infant cannot 
generally bo made responsible for bis contracts has no 
application in the cose of torts. An infant is personally 
responsible for his torts, and may ho sued for damage re- 
sulting from them. Some cases, however, ma^ be treated 
as both torts and breaches of contract, and m these tl e 
infant is allowed to derive the benefit of treating thorn rs 
contracts. Thus in a certain case an infant contracted 
for tho hire of a horse, and rode it lame. Thffs being a 
breach of contract, the defendant was held not liable, if 
he had taken the horse without permission, there would 
have been no contract, so in that case bo would hare 
been liable. 

THE RULE OF THE ROAD. There is no law which 
compels a person to keep to any special side of the 
road ; there is, however, a well-known custom which liders 
and drivers recognise, and which is so far recognised bv the 
courts, that a man will be presumed to have been negligent 
who ignores it. The rules as to driving are, that in meeting 
other vehicles, each party shall keep to the left, and the 
left side is called the near side ; that in passing anothiv 
vehicle tho driver shall keep to the right or off side ; ami 
that in crossing the driver coming transverse shall b^r to 
tho left hand, bo as to pass behind the other carriage. It. 
may be said to bo the duty of every driver to keep to his 
near side of tho road, but he is not bound to do so. If ho 
were it would, for instance, be impossible for a cab to sit 
down a passenger on the off side of the road, or for a van 
to draw up to deliver goods there. But if a driver 
departs from his usual side, he must exercise the utmost 
care. At night tho rule ought to bo adhered to aa strictly 
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is possible. Where there are tramcars, it is sometimes 
impossible to obserre the rule as to passing on the off side, 
and in Scotland this Imposdbility hM been reOognised. 
Foot passengers httvo a right to walk in the carriage way. 
thuagh it would bo very negligent for them to do so in some 
oiroumstanecs. A driver or cyclist can not excuse himself 
from the result of his uegligeuce by saying that a foot pas- 
senger should have got out of the way. The rule for foot 
passengers on pavements is to keep to the right, the direct 
contrary to the rule for vehicles. 

FEROCIOUS ANIMALS. The owner of a ferocious 
animal (e.g. a lion in captirity) is answerable for any 
damage or injury it may do, although he may have done 
his best to k^p it in safety. He who keeps a ferocious 
animal, knowing it to be so, docs it at his peril. But in 
the case of a dog or other doinoBtic animal, it is necessary 
to prove tliat the owner knew of its ferocious dispositi(in 
before damages can be recovered by a person who has been 
bitten by it. Such knowledge is called scienter. It is 
sometimes said that “ every dog is entitled to a first bite,** 
but this is not quite correct, as it is sufficient to prove that 
the owner liTTr iJluijliM had evinced a savage ^sposition, 
though it had not bitten any other person before it bit the 

S erson suing. By statute scienter of a dog’s fcrc(;iou9 
ispositioD need not bo proved, where injury has been dona 
to sheep or cattle (including horses). If a person cm. 
ing a field over which there is a right of way, is attacked 
and injured by a ferocious bull, ho would be entitled to 
bring an action for damages against the owner of the 
bull; but if there be no right of way, he would bo a 
trespasser and, as such, di9entitlc<l to compensat ion. 

DANGEROUS MACniNERY AND SUBSTANCES. It 
is the policy of the law to impose special duties in .special 
oases. As J ustioe Blackburn said, b'leteher v, Hylands ( L.K., 
1866, i. Ex. 279), “ the true rule of law is that the pensou 
who for bis own purposes brings on his land and collects 
and keeps there anything likely to do mischief if it escapes, 
must keep it in at his peril, and, if ho docs not so, is prtma 
facie answerable for all the damage which is the natural cou- 
sequenoe of the escape.** In this ease the defendants con- 
structed a rejservoir on their own land adjoining land of the 
plaintiffs. There were certain old mine shafts on the land 
which were discovered and filled in unknown to the defen- 
dants. The water in the reservoir escaped through the 
shafts and injured plaintiffs colliery. Defendant was 
held liable, though defendants were not personally guilty of 
negligence. Tlio deiondant, however, is not liable for “ an 
act of Qod,” which could not have been prevented by any 
amount of foresight and pains and core reasonably to be 
expected. Nor is defendimt liable for the consequences of 
an act due to the fault of the plaintiff, the wrongful act of 
a third party, or an act authorised by statute. It is to be 

g re8um^,of course, that the defendants had not contributed 
) it by a breach of duty. By section 86 of the Building 
Act of 17K, a man is not liable for damage caused by a fire 
which oommenoed in his bouse or on his lon^ if it 



STEAM AND TRACTION ENGINES. One who runa 
a traction engine or a locomotive on a roadway docs 
•o at his peril. Should a spark be omitted from the engine 
and it damaged another peraon'a property, the owner of tho 
locomotive might be held liable. It used to be otherwise 
if the spark proceeded from the engine of a railway com- 

r ay ruling under statutory powers. In Rex v. Teaso 
was held that where the legislature has authorised a 
rmlway company to oonstruot a railway alongside a public 
highway, it must be presumed to have contemplated the 
probability that the railway will be a nuisance to persons 
ating the highway, and that such persons must submit to 
uie moimvenienoe arising ; and in the case of Vaughan e. 
K 5 < * Railway Company, the defendants were held not 
u^le t<a damam caused by sparks from their engines 
wtung fire to the adjoining property of the plaintiff, as 
they had adopted every precaution that science could 
*18®^ injury. In the case of Smith r. London 

0m Neath Western Railway Company, however, the 


ddendauts* workmen left some out grass lying for a fort- 
night in the hot weather. The grass ca'u^t fire from a 
spark from an engine, and spreading burnt down plantiff*s 
oott^o. It was hold that tho defendants, being guilty of 
ncgligenoe in allowing the grass to remain so long in the 
hot weather, were liable. But when the defence depends 
on statutory powers, the statute mast direct the thing 
to bo done ; it must not be merely a case of discretionary 
power, as where it was decided that the Metropolitan 
Asylum District Board could not successfully plead that 
a statute bad given them power to erect a hospital which 
became a nuisance, so os to prevent an injunction issuing 
to restrain the Board from establishing the hospital. 
But though the defence that a nuisance was imphodly 
authorised by the statutory powers is still available in the 
case of most nuisances, it will shortly be abolished 
in respect of fires caused by cinders and sparks from 
railway engines. By the Railway Fires Act, 1905, which 
docs not come into operation until the Ist January, 1908, it 
is provided that when after that date damage is caused to 
agricultural land or crops by fire from sparks or cinders 
emitted from a railway locomotive, the fact that the 
engine was nsed under statutory powers shall not affect 
tho fiability of tho Railway Company, 

CONSENT AND NECESSITY. No action is main- 
tainable for damage arising from acts suffered by consent, 
if such acts were not likely nor intended to cause bodily 
harm. This would not apply to a surgical operation. 
A cricket match is lawful, and a football match is presumed 
not to be likely to result in injury, though a kicking match 
would. It is also believed that it would be an excosable 
act to pull down houses to prevent fire spreading. 

DEATH OF ONE OF THE PARTIES IN TORT. The 
old rule of law was actio personalis moritur eum persona 
(a personal right of action ceases at death), but even in the 
old days it did not apply generally to contracts. It s^ 
applies, as we have seen, to contracts of personal service 
(master and servant), and it also applies with some excep- 
tions in cases of tort. An ordinary action for breach of 
promise of marriage dies with the defendant, but it is other- 
wise if special damage has been cai <.Hi to the property of 
the plaintiff. The only coses,** said Lord Justice Bowen, 
in which, apart from questions of breach of contract, 
express or implied, a remedy for a wrongful act can be 
pursued against the estate of a deceased person, who 
nos done the act, are those in which property, or 
the proceeds or value of property belonging to another, 
have been appropriated by tho deceased person, 
and added to liis own estate or moneys. In such 
coses the action, though arising out of a wrongful 
act, is in substance brought to recover property or its 
proceeds or value, and docs not die with the person.* 
Where an injury has been done to the goods and 
chattels of a person who afterwards dies, his executors or 
administrators may sue the wrong-doer. Similarly, if an 
injury has been done to his real property, the executors or 
administrators may sue the wron^-doer, but in this case 
the injury must have been oomimttcd within six months 
prior to the owneFs death, and the action must be brought 
within one year after death. Should the wrong-doer die 
within six months after committing the wrong, bis executors 
or administrators can be sued at any time within six 
months after their appointment. 

By Lord Gampbelrs Act, 1846, “where a pcrson*s death 
is caused by the wrongful act, neglect or default of another, 
and the injured person, if he hi^ lived, could have main- 
tained au action, and recovered damages in respect thereof, 
the person who would have been liable m such case shall bo 
liable to an action for damages notwithstanding the death 
of the injured person, and although the death shall have been 
caused under such circumstances as amount in law to a 
felony.” The action is for the benefit of the wife, husband, 
parent (which includes grandparent and step-ppent), and 
child (which includes grandchild and step-child) of the 
person whose death has been caused, and the jury must 
apportion the damage awarded amongst those for whoas 
benefit the action tswooght* The action must be broo|^ 
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by the executor or edministrator within one year after 
deaths end only one action can be brought for the same 
cause of complaint. The persons for whose benefit t he action 
may be brought can themselves bring the ac*tion in 
the executor or administrator does not bring the action 
within six months after death. 


PERSONAL RIGHTS. 

For a people to be free the law must be supreme, all 
most stand equal before the law, and the people them* 
■elves must have the right to legislate through their 
representatives. Such is the foundation on which rest our 
personal rights and liberties. 

EIGHT TO PERSONAL UBERTY. The liberty of the 
subject is one of the fundamental principles of our law. 
One of the clauses of Magna Charta its^ declares that 
right and justice must not be delayed or denied to any 
one. Of course the law ordains imprisonment for certain 
offences, and it is sometimes necessary to keep alleged 
criminals in safe custody until their trial. To prevent 
any serious abuses arising from this state of affairs, the 
Habtaa Corpus Act was passed in 1679, providing for 
applications being made on behalf of prisoners for a writ 
of Habeas Corpus, which entitles them to be brought before 
a judge within two days. Later statutes have extended 
the Habeas Corpus remedy to non-criminal charges. 

In practice, prisoners in custody are always brought 
before a magistrate as soon as possible after arrest. The 
magistrate enquires into the charge, and if satisfied that 
there is a prtma facie case against him, commits the 
prisoner for tiial. If the investigation is not complete in 
a single hearing, the accused may be remanded for not more 
than eight days, after which he may be a^ain remanded. 
If the magistrate thinks there is not sufficient evidence 
against the accused, he orders him to be discharged. 

In certain minor cases the magistrate has power to deal 
with the offender summarily, but if he commits him for 
triiJ, he may either admit the accused to bail or commit 
him in oust^y. Bail is never granted in murder cases, i 
and in other cases it generally lies in the magistrate’s | 
discretion. The Bill of Bights, 1689, provided that the 
bail must not be excessive. 

A constable may arrest any person without a warrant 
on reasonable suspicion that a felony has been committed, 
or is about to be committed, but he may not arrest a 
person without a warrant for a misdemeanour, except to 
prevent a breach of the peace, or where the misdemeanour 
M committed in his presence. As for arrest by private 
persoi^ they are bound to arrest anyone whom they see 
eommittins a felony, and they are also bound to assist 
a constabw if called upon. There are other cases in 
which a private person may arrest an offender, but it 
is a risky proceeding, as they may find themselves 
landed in an action for damages if the arrest toms out 
unjustifiable. 

HABEAS CORPUS ACT. The right of the citizen 
to his personal liberty is protected by two safeguards, (1) 
by the writ of Habeas Corpus, and (2) by an action for 
damages for false imprisonment. Where a person is 
detail^ on a criminal charge without being brought to 
trial, or where he is unlawfully detained by private 
individuals, any one may on his behalf apply to a judge of 
the High Conii praying the judge to issue a writ of 
Habeas Corpus commanding the governor of the gaol or 
the person detaining the iimividual on whose behalf the 
request is made to bring the body of such individual 
befora the Court in order that the Court may investigate 
the reason why he is kept in custody, and if there be no 
sufScient reason, the Court will order him to be set at 
liberty, or if he is a child will order him to be given up to 
his lawful guardians. This writ or order must be inued 
by the judge on good reason being shown, and if the judge 


in that case refuses to i^e the writ, such judge will faMl 
to the aggrieved person a sum of £^. 

The following is an example of the Writ of Habeas^ 
Corpus {** That you have the body.”) 

Bdwar^ by tbe Grace of God, of the TTnlted 
of Great Britain and Ireland, King, Defender of the IWth. 

To John Smith, keeper of our gaol of Bedford, greeting. 
We command you that you have the body of WUHiub 
S tyles, detained in our prison under your custody, as it Is 
said, together with the day and cause of his bel^ taken 
and detained, by whatsoever name he may be called or 
known, in our Court before us, at the Royal Courts of 
Justice, London, immediately after the receipt of this writ 
to undergo and receive all and singular such matten and 
things which our said Court shall then and there consider 
of him in this behalf; and have then there this writ. 
Witness (here follows the judge's name with the date of 
the writ). 

SUSPENSION OP THE HABEAS CORPUS ACT. 
At various times of national peril the Habeas Corpus Act 
lias been suspended by Parliament. The effect of the 
suspension is that a person who is detained in custody has 
no means of procuring a speedy triiU, b<^|^fp he cannot 
demand that a writ of Habeas UorpW^anouEl be issued CA 
his behalf. A person might therefore be unjustly detained 
on more suspicion for a considerable period. Of course, 
on bis release, he could bring an action for false imprison* 
ment. The same thing could occur where a perrou 
was detained on reasonable grounds of suspicion, but 
against whom no legal proof of criminality is available. 
To prevent the bringing of these actions after the peri<'>d 
of suspension has expired. Parliament, before the expii-a* 
tion of the period, passes an Act of Indemnity protoctirtg 
all officials and others who have acted under the powf rs 
given to the Government during the period of suspensiim. 
The effect of this Act of Indemnity is to deprive all those 
who have been imprisoned of their right to bring actiens 
for false imprisonment. 

RIGHT OF SELF-DEFENCE. Every British subject 
has the right, in defending his person and property, to 
use such an amount of force as is both necessary and 
reasonable for the purpose of attaining his object. Be 
must not infiict on the attacker an injury out of all due 
proportion to the harm be himself is suffering. 8o that 
if a bigger man than himself punches his besa, hs is col 
entitled to shoot the aggressor. If his life is in imminent 
eril he is entitled to kill the attacker, but if he can protect 
imself by merely maiming him or by threatening to fir« 
ho most choose the milder course. The right of seU< 
defence should be employed sparingly. The proper place 
for the punishment of an ag^essor is a legal tribunal, 
and the courts will not be so prone as the injured party 
to regard the counter attack as necessary. 

A person who by killing his aggressor takes a oonrs* 
which is unreasonable or noneoessary will be liable to ' ^ 
convicted of manslaughter. Cases sometimes arise whcr««> 
persons are shipwrecked, and in order to save tbemselv< v 
from starvatioD they draw lots to kill and eat one of thr • 
number. Persons who do this are guilty of murder, and it > ' 
no defence to show that the victim consented to the oonn ^ 
LIBERTT OF SPEECH. People in England have th* 
right of bolding any oj^ions they please, and on ati 
subject under the tun. They have also, subject to oerta u 
limitations which will be mentioned, the nght of airii ? 
those opinions for the benefit or otherwise of all who ea ^ 
to listen. Persons are not, however, permitted t ' 
shock the ears of their hearers with outrageously obscei><» 
and blasphemous utterances, nor again must they act 
such a way as to be a nuisance to others, as by cansii 
crowds to gather and obstruct public highways. So, to » 
they must not make statements ooncc^ng say perse ^ 
which would expose him to hatred, ridicule, or oontemp 
or which would cause him to be shuimed or avoidHi, n ' 
that would be sUmder. Again, they must not use 
pressioDS inciting their hearers to commit a crime. 

UBBBnr or TBB PBBBS. CloMly akin to th. rigi ‘ 
of free speech is the liberty of the press. There is > ^ 
particular magic in the words “UlHMrty of the press.** f 
that the phrase means is that a man Is at Uberty to 
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uliat te pfesMt, mtmM ihftt lie deee not break the law 
ol the lauS^ tnmnge the legal righte of other people ; he 
most not, for example, write blasphemous or seditious or 
treasonable matter or commit a libel on others. Whether 
he has committed any of these offences is decided by a jury 
of his countrymen. To put it shortly, “liberty of the 
press** is simply the right of the private individual to 
write or say what he pleases, provided that a jury comes 
to the oonoluston that by so writing or speaking he has 
not broken the law of the land or infring^ the rights of 
others. The press in England has not always been free to 
discuss all matters at wilL Indeed, a system of press 
censorship and licensing existed until the year 1695, and 
down to nearly the middle of the last century a great 
cheek was placed on any political comment by prosecu- 
tions for seditious libel But all this was practically 
swept away by Lord Oampbell's Libel Act, 1843, which 
allowed a defendant indicted for criminal libel to urge | 
as a sulBBoient defence that the libel was true and published 
for the benefit of the public. Even now, however, 
newspapers, etc., must not pubUsh libels on individuals 
(subject fCT^Mi^hove defence) or matters which are 
obscene or grossly blasphemous. They are, however, 
allowed the greatest latitude in discussing affairs of 
public interest, such as the conduct of the Government. 

RIGHT OF PUBLIC MEETIHQ. The so-called right 
of public meeting is simply the right of private individuals 
to assemble and meet together in any place they think fit, 
provided that they are not trespassing on other people’s 
property or obstructing the public highway. W*hile there 
assemble they may say what they please, provided they 
do not break the law of the land or infringe the rights of 
others, c.g. as by slandering a person or by stirring up riots 
or tumults or by inciting people to the comii>ia8:>>n of 
crimes. And in this case, also, the test of their so doing 
is the verdict of a jury. 

RELIGIOUS LIBERTY. As the law now stands 

persons are entitled to hold whatever religious opinions 
they choose, and to observe whatever form of religious 
worship they like, povidod they do not, in such observance, 
act so as to be a nuisanoe to others, or commit some offence 
against the Criminal Law. Thus a man may be a Mormon 
if he chooses, but if he marries more than one wife he will 
be punished for bigamy. At one time those who were 
not members of the Established Church were subject to 
all sorts of disabilities, and even to penalties ; but nearly 
all these have now been swept away ; indeed, the only 
civil offices which are now bv law confiDcd exclusively 
to members of the Established Ohurch are those of 


CHURCH LAW. 

ESTABL18B1IEBT. The Ghuroh of England is often 
spoken of as the “ Establish^ Church,** a phrase commonly 
used to express in a general way the legm positioD of the 
Church in relation to the State, as being in some sense the 
National Church, As such it enabke the nation to reoo^^nixe 
on special occasions its obligations, as a nation, to Aln^h^ 
God, and it entitles every man in the kingdom, if so znindedf 
to the ministrations of the clergy, each in his own parish. 

The prevalent idea that the establishment of the Churcli 
of England gives it exceptional advantages teems illusory. 
It is true that a certain number of bishops sit in the House 
of Lords as spiritual peers, but ou the other band the bishops 
thus privileged are nominated and practically appoints 
by the Crown, whilst the clergy are precluded from sitting 
as members of the House of Commons. So far from having 
exceptional advantages, the Church of England by her 
connection with the State is greatly restricted in her 
liberty of action. Take, for instance, the provincial synods 
of the Churchy known as the Convocation of Oanterburv 
and York, which are entitled to meet in London and York 
respectively on the assembling of Parliament. Convoeation 
can only be assembled by the King’s Writ; when assembled« 
it cannot proceed to make new Canons without a royal 
license ; and when new Canons have been agreed to by 
I Convocation, in each province, they have no legal fores 
{ until confirmed by the sovereign. And even then they 
require the sanction of Parliament, if in any respect they 
' depart from established law and custom. 

I At one time, indeed, the Church of England was s 
' privileged body compared with the other religious bodies, 
who were subject to pains and penalties and laboured under 
; many disabilities. But that unhappy time has passed, 

' and now it is difficult to see that the phrase *' as by law 
; established ” does not apply to the dissenting bodies as 
. well as to the Church of England. Acts of Parliament 
I rcco[;nix© and legalise their existence as organised religious 
I bodies, protect their property and their worship, and givs 
I the same privileges to their ministers and places of woiwp 
' as to the clergy and the parish churches. The same 
I exemptions from service on juries or in the militia apply 
I to all alike, whether clergy or ministers, w ho are not en- 
gaged in secular business other than that of schoolmaster ; 
the same exemptions from the payment of rates apply to 
all places of worship. 

Again, all religious bodies, without distinction, are Ibble 
to State control. The king is the supremo ruler in all 
matters, ecclesiastical as well as civil. And the civil 


Sovereign and Lord Obanoellor. 

ENFORCEMENT OF PERSONAL RIGHTS. Mention 
has been made above of the habeas corpus procedure, by 
which that most sacred of rights, the right to personal 
liberty, is safeguarded. But all other legal rights have 
likewise their remedies. It is a legal maxim that for the 
infringeraont of every legal right there exists a legal 
remeoy ; and indeed if this were not so the. rights would 
be worthless. 


Thus in the famoas Aylesbury election case an elector 
was held entitled to bring a civil action again.st the return- 
ing officer who wrongfully rejected his vote, even though 
the acceptance of the vole would not have affected the 
result of the election. 


Most legal rights are enforceable by an action fo 
^mages aga^st the person or persons w'ho infringi 
them. Sometimes a claim for an injunction is a more ap 
propnate remedy, os tho injunction would restrain th« 
wrongdoer from a further invasion of the right unde 
pain of imprisonment for contempt of court. Whore then 
has been an infringement of a legal right of a public nature 
and no effectual relief can bo obtained bv an octioi 
for damages, or by a claim for an injunction, tho evi 
Jttxy fluently be remedied by the issuing of a mandamm 
»om tim Kln^s Bench Diyision requiring in the king'i 
™ penon, corporation or court, to whom it it 
to do some Articular thing. Further informal 
ww M to the methods of enforcing legal right.s will b« 
tmpw under *‘Prc»eduro in Courts,” p, 477 . 
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courts take cognizance of all matters of dispute relativo 
to pro{>orty and the rights of individuals, whether in con- 
nection with the Church of England or any other religlooa 
body in the kingdom. 

THE CHURCH BUILDING. The freehold of the churoli 
building and that of the churchyard is vested in t^ 
incumbent, whether rector, vicar, or perpetual ouratsa 
It is the duty of the churchwardens to keep the bmld* 
ing in good repair, and the churchyard in decent order. 
The ancient methc^ of raising funds for this purpose wat 
by a Ohurch rate agreed upon by the parishioners at a 
vestry meeting. But as payment of a rate so made 
cannot l)e enforced since the passing of the Church 
Rates Abolition Act, 1868, the expense of keeping the 
fabric in repair is usually defrayed by voluntary sub- 
scriptions and church collections. 

CHURCH FURNITURE AND ORNAMENTS. The 

furniture of the church is under the care of the church- 
wsbrdens for the time being. They are enjoined to provide 
the church with a decent and convenient oommunion table. 
The same must be movable and made of wood, not a rtone 
altar. Farther, it must be covered during ordmarj 
Divine Service with a covering of silk or other deoei^ 
stuff, and at the time of Holy Communion with n fair 
white linen cloth without embroidery or lace of any kind. 

Prefixed to the Order for Morning and Evening Bryer 
is a rubric, commonly called the ** Ornaments Itubrio.** 
it re^jids-” itnd here ft is to be noted that such Ornameatf 
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^ at all times of 

fTAtioOL Sb^ Be retcuned and Be in use, as were 

Jm of Bnglaad, by the authority of Parliament, 

year of the reign of King Edward the Sixth/’ 

' . ^ ** ornaments,** as here used, has not the modem 

H of articles for deoorative purposes, but includes 

^ Hie orteeles used in the performance of Divine Service, 
fig^ as the Communion Table, the Font, the Credence 
; the Snrplioe and other vestments worn by the 

clergy. At different times various ornaments 


V . hife been deofared illegal, but there is great diversity of 
Mifeldoii as to the right interpretation of this famous rubric. 

, theCourt of Appeal in ecclesiastical 

‘ O0lia» It appears that a cross is a legal decoration, but a 
(an image of Christ on the Cross) is not; that 
H may not be carried in procession; that images may 

' ! hi lawful if set up for the purpo.se of decoration only ; and 
baldachino (or altar canopy) is illegal. 
ALTERATIONS and ADDITIONS to the CHURCH 
: FABRIC or FURNITURE. No alterations or additions 
' fnny be made to the structure, furniture, and ornaments 
^ of A ohuroh without a faculty. A faculty is a licence made 
QUidar the authority of the Bishop’s Court. This rule 
applies to all alterations, however small, whether in tlm 
, ottnioh or churchyard, but it i.s not enforced unless such 
aReratioDS are of some importance. 

An ornament in a church cannot bo removed without 
a faculty even when, in the first instance, it has been 
illegally placed there. Where an ornament has been 

e without legal authority in a church, a confirmatory 
j may sometimes be obtained for its retention. 
Faculties are occasionally granted on sanitary ground.^ 
for the removal of bodies buried in a church or churchyard ; 
they are also granted for tho sale of disused ornaments, 
as old church bells. 

The opinion of the majority of the parishioners for or 
against any proposed alteration or addition is entitled to 
groat weight, but the Court is not bound to respect and 
conform to the wishes of such a majority. The High Court 
of Justice has power to grant an injunction to restrain 
alterations in the fabric of churches unless and until a 
faculty is granted, and by the Public Worship Regulation 
Act, 1874, the .anihdeacon, a churchwarden, or any three 
parishioners may make a representation to the bishop in 
cases where an unauthorised alteration has been made 
in the fabric, ornaments, or furniture, and on such represen- 
tation proceedings may be taken. 

CHURCH PEWS. All pews in a church are prima jarle. 
at the disposal of the churchw'ardens, except the chh*f ! 
seat in the chancel, which by custom belongs to the rectc.r, 
whether ecclesiastical or lay. But a faculty granted by 
the ordinary may give to persons inhabiting a particular 
house in the parish an exclusive right to sit in a particular 
pew. This right cannot be granted to a man and his heirs, 
put is one annexed to a bouse and passes with the house 
in the case of transfer. Saving these private rights the 
seabfi are at the disposal of the churchwardens, who can 
seat the worshippers at their (the churchwardens’) discre- 
tion. If a man occupy a seat either by the direction or with 
the acquiescence of the churchwardens, he can claim and 
maiiitala tho right to undisturbed possession against all 
comers other than the churchwardens themselves. I’hey 
WAJ at any time displace the occupant by revoking their 
learo to occupy, but in every case they should take care not 
to act unncoossarilv or capriciously. 

fiiW RENT! No pew rents can be legally charged 
in many ohurohos, but m some, especially the newer ones, 
a dfiu^ for sittings may be made. Tho authority for such 
a is contained in various Church Building Acts. 

The duty of collecting and distributing the pew rents falls 
open the oburchwardens. The first schedule fixing tho 
fCdo of rests has to be approved by the Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners, and so alteration in the scale must be 
made without their assent. Pew rests may be recovered 
by the oburchwardens in the cose of non-payment, and 
in tho event of such rent being in arrear for a period 
of tVee i^onths, the chqrchw;irdens may enter upon 


posseaslea el tho Mil « pfw- 4nA IH 

persist* 

dBURCRIWARBm. The mode of ^sethm of thm 
officers is governed by the custom of the pariah* la the 
majority of cases one is elected by the p^ahioners and 
tho other appointed by the incumbent. If no reeegniaedi 
custom exist, then tho joint consent of the incumbent 
and parishioners is required before an appointment can 
be made, and if they cannot agree, the inoumbent is to 
choose one and the parishioners another. The election 
is annual, and should take place at Easter, but though 
chosen for one year only, the existing churchwardens 
may be re-electod. Tho persona elected are, on due 
summons, to attend a visitation of the Archdeacon, and 
before him take the oath of office, that they wUl serve 
the ofiioe faithfully. All parishioners are eligible, except 
aliens, Jews, minors, lunatics, and felons. It w'ould appear 
that a woman is not ineligible, nor is a Roman Catoolicw 
In many parishes there exists an immemorial custom to 
have but one churchwarden — a custom which has been 
recognised by the Courts. In the oaao, however, of a 
parish in which “ custom ** was pleaded.»'uiut;r*iJaaon for 
having no churchwarden, the custom was not upheld. 

The powers and duties of these officers are many and 
various. Tho furniture and ornaments belonging to the 
church arc in their care, and the fabric itself is in their 
special charge for thorn to maintain in good repair. It is 
llieir duty to see that everything required for the proper 
rendering of the service is provided and in proper order. 
They are responsible for maintaining order during the 
performance of Divine Service, and have the right to remove 
any disorderly person from the building. They havo to 
arrange the distribution of seats in the church and to 
collect the almsduriiig tho reading of theoffertory sentences. 
They have also to that tho churchyard is kept properly 
fenced and in suitable condition. 

BRAWLING. By an Act passed in 1860, it is provided 
that summary proceedings before two justices of the peaco 
may be taken against any person w1h> shall be guilty of 
riotous, violent, or indecent behaviour in any cathearal, 
church, or chapel, whether during the celebration of 
Divine Service or at any other time, or in any churchyard 
or burial ground. Any offender under this section is 
made liable to a penalty of not more than £5 for every 
such offence, or to be committed to prison for any time 
not exceeding two months. Power to apprehend a brawler 
and to take him before the juslices is given not only to 
any police coTistable but also to any churchwarden of the 
parish. It has been held that a clergyman who uses 
\'io!ent language in the pulpit is guilty of “ brawling,’* 
and also if he preaches against individual members of the 
congregation. Another form of brcawling is the publica- 
tion by words during church time of any notices, if such 
publication is made by a private parishionor. 

T/fB CLBROY. 

HOLY ORDERS. ’Hicro are in the Church officers of 
different degrees of dignity, such as archbishop, bishop, 
dean, archdeacon, rector, etc., but there ore only three 
different orders — bisliop, priest, and deacon. Tho canoni- 
cal ages for admission into the three orders are — in the 
case of a deacon, twenty-tlnce ; of a priest, twenty-four ; 
of a bishop, thirty. Tho rite of making a priest or deacon 
is called ordination, that of making a bishop conseetation. 
The following ore the steps to be taken by anyone 
desiring to enter Holy Orders : — 

(1) He must present to the bishop testimonials of good 
moral character and conduct from three benofioed clergy- 
men ; (2) He must publish in his pariah church a notlca 
(called a SiquU) of hU Intention to become a candidate for 
Holy Orders; (S) He must obtain a titles i.o. find some 
beueliced cler^man willing to accept him as a airate in 
his parish, ana pay him a suitable stipend ; for tho bishop 
is forbidden by the canons (rules of the Chitrch) to ordain 
any man unless ho has such a title ; (4) He mast pass the 
bishop’s examination. 

It is only in recent years that it has been possible for 
Q clergym^p to relinquish orders- In 1870 w 



^ im f$imd irHIi A tww to alknrijBii a 
prieit ^ 4 oa6oii to folim himself from the disabilitlM 
atteohi^ to him »• o Clerk in Holy Ordeis* By this Act, 
it is provided that any olereyman may, after having 
resigned any preferment hckl by him, execute a deed of 
relinquishment. Six months after completing the neces- 
sary formalities, he becomes incapable of acting in any 
way as a minister of the Church of Bngland, and is freed 
from all disabilities and disqualifications to which, as a 
Clerk in Holy Orders, he was subject. 

DISABILITIES OF THE OLEEGY. Ko clergyman of 
the Church of England can be a member of the House of 
Commons, nor is he eligible for election to the post of 
alderman or councillor of any borough outside the 
County of London, but he may be an alderman of 
a County Council or one of its members. The magistracy 
is also open to him. He cannot take, for farm- 
ing purposes, any land exoeoding 80 acres, unless he 
first obtains the written permission of bis bishop. As to 
trading or dealing for gain or profit, he is absolutely with- 
held fromoioiiig^so unless ho is in partnership with at least 
six others. Tne^uba an exception to this rule if the business 
has devolved upon him as a bequest or by inheritance, 
a marriage settlement, or bankruptcy. He may also 
trade as a schoolmaster, may sell books to or through 
a publisher, and may be a director, manager, or partner 
in any life or fire insurance company, or in a benefit society. 
Disobeflience to these rules involves liability to suspension, 
and in the case of a third offence, deprivation may bo 
inflicted. Tho penalty for farming more than the specified 
number (80) of acres is 40s. per annum per acre. 

PLURALITIES AND RESIDENCE. As a rule no clergy- 
man can hold more than one benefice. An exception may 
be mode where the two churches of the benefices are within 
four miles of each other and the annual value of one does 
not exceed £200. Further, if the population of one benefice 
is more than 8,000, another cannot be held with it unless 
the population of the second is 000 or leas according to 
the last census. 

Every incumbent (rector, vicar, or nerpetual curat-e) 
must reside within his benefico and in tho nouse of residence 
(if any) belonging thereto, unless the bishop has granted 
him a licence of non-residence. But ho is permitted to be 
abeoit for throe months in the course of the year, such 
absenoe being cither continuous or not. The rules affecting 
residence do not apply to assistant curates. 

RESIGNATIONS AND PENSIONS. If an incumbent 
has held a benefice for at least seven years, he may app<}y 
to the bishop for release from his duties on the ground of 
incapacity from^ old age or permanent illness. The bishop 
may (hen appoint a commission consisting of five persons 
to enquire into and report upon the matter, the selection 
of such persons being made as prescribed by the Incum- 
bents B^ignation Act, 1871. The Comnussionert are 
empowered to allow a pension to the retiring clergyman 
out of the revenues of the bonofice, with the limitation 
that it must not exceed one-third of the net annual value 
of the benefice. Every pensioned clergyman remains 
subject to Church discipline, and his pension bccomca 
forfeited if ho is found guilty of any offence which would 
have resulted in deprivation of his benefice had he re- 
mained in occupation. 

BCCLBStASTtCAL JURtSDlCTlON. 

IJe chief objects in view in the exercise of ecclesiastical 
authonty may be eummed up as tho due maintenance of 
dtsoipline, doctrine, and ritual. The person who has 
Junsdiotion in ecclesliwtical affairs is called the Ordinary, 
in most oases this is Uie Bishop. The punishments 
ftbeoretically at least) at his command are suspension, 
deprivation, and degradation. SiutpenHon is when a 
ctorgyman is forbidden to perform any of the duties of his 
mtn for a oortain time, and is mulcted of such a proper- 
profits of his benefice ss is necessary to pay 
in bis plana DtprivedUm means rfeotmerit 
bmfioQ, an3 bis suspe^ on from the-performsnee 
If m wicsil li^iiQiia at dit di8cwti<m of tbo blsbopi. 


JOirnmUatiim ii pftso esilad ^ tt&ftookbifi/* and means the 
re&diig of a elergyman to tbe status m a layman. This 
extreme course can only be taken aftet clergyman 
bas been convicted under the Clergy Discipline Act. 1892. 

ECCLESIASTICAL COURTS. The Church once claimed 
exclusive jurisdiotion over its clerks, and in many oases 
over the laity aJso. Thus it claimed and exercised juris- 
diction in matrimonial causes, and in the administration and 
the testamentary disposition of property. It also claimed 
the right to try laymen for offences against religion and 
morality. Now, however, it has lost nearly all its juris- 
diction over the laity as well as the exclusive right to try 
its own clerks. But it still exercises its right to try and 
punish its clerks for ecclesiastical offences. The three 
principal oourts for the trial of such offences are the 
Bishop’s Court, the Archbishop’s Court, and the Judicial 
Committee of the Privy Council. 

The Bishop’s Consistory Court is presided over by tbe 
bishop or a chancellor appointed by nim, who is variously 
cklled the Official Principal or tho Vicar GencraL Ths 
Archbishop’s Court or Provincial Court, called in Canter- 
bury the Court of Arches, and in York the Chancery Court, 
is presided over by an Official Principal, Dean of Arches 
or Chancellor. In Canterbury it corresponds to Ae 
Bishop’s Court, with the additional jurisdiction of bring 
a court of appeal from the Consistory Court. The Judicial 
Committee of the Privy Council hears appeals under the 
Clergy Discipline Acts. It consists of the Lord Chancellor, 
cciiain high judicial officers, and two privy councillors, 
with three bishops as assessors. 

TBE CLERGY DISCIPLINE ACT, 1892. Under this 
Act if a elergyman is convicted of treason, felony, or grava 
misdemeanour by a temporal court., or if he has been found 
to have committed adultery, or if a bastardy order, or att 
order for judicial separation has been made against hint, 
the bishop must declare his preferment vacant, and he 
becomes incapable of holding preferment unless he is 
pardoned by the Grown. Further, if a clergyman is 
found by a temporal court to have committed any act 
constituting an ecolesiaBtical offence, or if it is alleged 
that he bas been guilty of immoral conduct or an offence 
against tbe laws ecclesiastical, not being a question ol 
doctrine or ritnal, he may be prosecuted in the Consist ory 
Court of the diocese, by any of his parishioners, or by 
his bishop, or by any person approved by the bishop. 
If the complaint appears to the bishop to be too vague or 
frivolous to justify proceedings, be may veto the pro- 
flecution. Should he sanction the trial, it takes place in 
tho Consistory Court of tbe diocese. 

The Chancellor presides at the trial and decides all 
questions of law, but if facta are to be determined, and 
either party desires it, five assessors must be chosen, d 
whom three must be cler^men and two laymen. Ques- 
tions of fact can only be determined either by the unani- 
mous decision of the assessors or by the decision of thfi 
Chancellor, and at least a majority of the assessors. II 
no such decision is arrived at, either party may insist on 
a new trial with fresh assessors. It found guilty, the 
accused may be sentenced to deprivation or suspension. 
Appeals on questions of law may be made to the Provincial 
Cmrt or to the Privy Council at the option of the appellant, 
but on questions of fact leave to appeal must first be 
obtained petiUoii to the appellate court, and the leave 
will not be gnnted unless tho ocnirt is satisfied that there 
it a prima f(KU case for appeaL In addition to the senteoce 
ol the Oonaittory Court, the bishop may depose the con- 
victed clergyman from Holy Orders. 

CEUROHDISOIPLINB ACT, 1840. The Clergy Discipline 
Aot, 1892, does not apply to questions of ritual or doctrine ; 
these queetione are dealt with under the Act of 1840. 
Under this Act, where the clargvman is charged with any 
offence agiinst the laws ecclesiastical, the bishop may 
iwroe a oommlasion of five persons to make enquiry as ta 
the grounds of the charge. The aconsed may attriad tlstr 
mee^gs of the commission anti examine the witneeNKHl^. 
At the olote of their proceedings the commissioners 
transmit to the bishop (1) the depositions ol the 
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And (2) a rtpori the oinnion of the ma|ority as to whether 
or not there is sufficient pritna faeU ground for institating 
pcooeedings. The aoous^ is wow<^ to h&ve a copy of 
the report and depositions. 

If both parties agree in writing to the coarse, the bishop 
may forthwith proceed to pass sentence; otherwise, if 
the oomtnisaion has reported that there is sufficient pHma 
facie evidence, articles must be drawn up and filed, and 
a copy of them must be served on the accused. A fortnight 
after the filing, the bishop may command the accused to 
appear before him and make answer to the articles. If 
the accused admits the truth of the articles, the bishop 
may forthwith proceed to pass sentence ; but if he does 
not make an unqualified admission of them, or if he does 
not appear, the bishop must hear the cause with the assist* 
anoe of three assessors. If the decision is unfavourable 
to the accused, the bishop passes sentence. Whilst the 
ease is under investigation, the bishop has power to inhibit 
the accused from performing the services of the church, 
and the Act of 1892 gives the bishop a similar power when 
\ clergyman is accused before a temporal court of any 
criminal or ecclesiastical offence. 

Before the filing of the articles, the bishop may, if he 
thinks fit, send the case to the Provincial Court for triaL 
With regard to appeals, if the case has been first heard 
in the Bishop's Court, the appeal is heard in the Provincial 
Court, but if tried in the ffist instance in the Provincial 
Court, the appeal must be heard by the Judicial Committee 
of the Privy Council. 

PUBLIC WORSHIP REGULATION ACT, 1874. This 
Act provides an alternative form of procedure for offences 
against doctrine and ritual, to the procedure under the 
Church Discipline Act, 1840. It provides that if the 
archdcaoon, a churchwarden, or any three of the parish- 
ioners of a clergyman be of opinion : — 

(1) That any unauthorised alteration has been made in 
the fabric, ornaments, or furniture of the Church within 
the preceding five years, or (2) That the incumbent has 
within the preceding twelve months made use of unlaw’ful 
ornaments, or neglected to use the prescribed omamente, 
or (3) That the incumbent had within the preceding twelve 
months failed to observe the directioim as to services, rites 
and ceremonies contained in the Prayer Book, or has made 
any unlawful addition to, alteration of, or omission from 
such services, etc., 

he or they may make a representation to the bishop, who, 
if he is of opinion that proceedings should be token, must 
transmit a copy of the representation to the accused, and 
must ask both the parties to state in writing if thev are 
willing to submit to his directions without appeal. If 
both parties agree to this course, the bishop proceeds to 
try the case and pronounce judgment ; but if they do not, 
the bishop must transmit the representation to the Arch- 
bishop, and the case must be tried in the Provincial Court. 
AppeaU are heard by the Judicial Committee of the Privy 
Council. Where the bishop is the patron of the inoumbent’s 
benefice, or if ho is unable through iUness to act, the 
Archbishop ants in bis place. 

CHURCH PROPERTY. 

TITHES. These form a considerable portion of the 
■o-oaUed endowments of the Church. Originally they 
were a voluntary piyrment, being the tenth part of the 
vearly produce of land and stock. As time went on the 
State made them compulsory, but they are now commuted 
into rent charges, which vary from year to year according 
to the average price of com. Tithes were originally 
intended to be the stipend of the clergy of the parish, 
but at ^e Reformation about one-third of the tithe, then 
in the possession of monasteries, was seized by the Grown 
and impropriated, that is, hand^ over to certain laymen, 
who are called, in consequence, lay rectors. 

^ere were two kinds of tithes, great and small; the 
nreat tithes being the tithes on com, bay, and wood, and 
the tmtffi tithes on variotis other products. The incum- 
bents of parishes entitled to the payment of the great 
tithes are called rectors, those who have charge of other 
parishes are called vkars. 


The tithe rent charge may be redeemed, nanalh 
about twenty-five times its average annual valoe. 8 
the Tithe Act, 1891, tithes are in all oases payable by 
owner of the land and not by the tenant. Any oonti 
to the contrary cannot be enforced. 

THE ECCLESIASTICAL COMMISSIONERS were c 
stituted by an Act of Parliament in 18.16 a perpet 
corporation, for the purpose more particularly of see 
that the revenues of the Church were better odministe 
and more wisely distributed. They have many a 
varied duties to perform, and extensive powers in conn 
tion with their performance, including tne power to al 
the boundaries of parishes in certain oases. One of th 
principal duties is the management and administrati 
of episcopal and cathedral estates and revenues, t 
surplus revenues forming a fund which is applied to t 
endowment and augmentation of new and poor livinn 
As an example of the income at their disposal for tl 
purpose, it may be mentioned that in 1905 it amount 
to £250,000. By their benefactions they do a great ai 
valuable work in promoting Church ex^qf ..ad Chun 
building. Their usual method of procedure is to mal 
annual grants on condition that churchmen also oontribui 
an amount equal to or greater than the grant. 

QUEEN ANNE*S BOUNTY is the name given to a fun 
which dates from the reign of that queen. Prior to tli 
Reformation, the' Pope had exacted from the highc 
dignitaries of the church certain dues called tenths an 
first fruits. After the Reformation those dues becam 
payable to the Crown until Queen Anne restored them t 
the Church. The clergy still continue to pay tho duoe 
but instead of being paid to the Crown they go to forn 
a fund, which is administered by Governors, tor varioui 
purposes useful to the Church, chief among which an 
Joans for vicarages, eto., and the augmentation of pool 
benefices. 

PATRONAGE. The right to make presentations ts 
ecclesiastical benefices is a right of property. The per. 
petual right of making a presentation is called an advowson. 
When a benefice becomes vacant, the patron has the right 
of nominating a successor. If the person nominated is 
a fit and proper person, the bishop is bound to institute 
him to the cure of souls, and to induct him to the profits of 
the benefice. 

Tho Legislature has from time to time made various 
enactments with a view to preventing such abuses as might 
arise from an unfettered system of patronage. Thus, by 
the Benefices Act, 1898, transfers of rights of patronage 
must be registered, and no transfer maybe made less than 
a year after the last institution or admission to a benefice. 
Again, rights of patronage must not be sold by auction, 
except in the ease of an advowson being sold in conjunction 
with a manor or large estate. Agreements for the exercise 
of a right of patronage in favour of any particular* person 
are invalid in law. The bishop may refuse to institute or 
induct a presentee to a living on the ground that not more 
than a year lias elapsed since the last transfer of the right 
of patronage, or that the presentee is unfit ; but an apical 
lies from this refusal to a court consisting of the Archbishop 
and a Judge of the High Court. An advowson may be 
•old during a vaoan^, but not the right of making the 
next presentation. Such a sale constitutes the offence 
of simony. Further, a clergyman would be ^ilty of this 
offence if he entered into any contract by which ne might 
obtain ecclesiastical preferment for valuable consideration, 
as by the purchase of the next presentation for himself. 
He may, however, purchase the advowson itself. 

real property. 

Property in English law was originally divided into two 
great classes, “ Realty** and “ Personalty.” The division 
did not depend on the nature of the property itself, but on 
the prooeoure employed in its recovery if it fell into the 
huids of someone who VM owpef. Ifi nudw 



real property. 


the old low, tlie ikmn (Latin: lUt) could Bo re- 
ooreted, it woo “ Eeolty ” ; but if only damages were 
recoverable, it was “Personalty.” Freehold estates in 
iond ore realty; whereas leaseholds are only personalty 
or owtels; but they are frequently called ** chattels 
feol,** bwause they wect land. For oonvenienoe sake, 
tne old divisions are still adhered to, though the reason 
lor them is fMt disappearing. Thus by the present law 
the thing itself may in many cases be recovered even if 
the property is personalty. 

ESTATES !N LAND. 

1. FEE SIMPLE (Freehold). The greatest estate in land 
which a person can hold is the fee simple, and it arises 
where land is given “ to a person and his heirs.** In the 
strict eye of the law, all laud in England is held either 
toeotly or indirectly from the Crown ; hut the owner of 
the fee simple may be looked upon for all practical intents 
and purposes as the absolute owner of the property. He is 
entitled to hold it for ever, for it is a legal maxim that 
there reversion on a fee simple.** In certain 

cases, the absolute owner of the land grants to another 
person the fee simple in that land, subject to the reservation 
to himself of a certain rent. These grants are called grants 
in fee farm.** This method is chiefly employed as being 
somewhat equivalent to a building lease. 

As the owner of a foe simple is practically the absolute 
owner of the property, he may use it almost exactly as 
he pleases. He may build upon it, or destroy buildings 
already on it, ho may sell it, or any part of it, outright, 
or he may lease it for a term of years to someone else, and 
he may mortgage it, or dispose of it by will at his death. 
There is one thing, however, which he may not do. Ho 
may not use the property in such a way as to be a nuisance 
to his neighbours. Thus he may not deprive his neighbours 
of their rights to hght in those cases where they have 
acquired such rights (see below : Sasements), nor may he 
cany on an offensive trade or an occupation which will 
endanger his neighbours’ health or prosperity, or seriously 
interfere with their personal comfort. 

8 . ESTATE TML. Where land is granted ** to 
a person and the heirs of his body,” he does not oVitain 
the fee simple in the property. The property passes on 
the grantee’s death to the heirs of his body (i.e. his actual 
descendants) in perpetuity, so long as such heirs exist ; 
but on the failure of such heirs, the property will revert, 
after the death of the grantee, to the grantor and his heirs, 
who need not necessarily be ” heirs of the body,’* Where" 
therefow, an estate is wanted with such a limitation, it 
is oallM an * estate tail,” and the property is said to he 

Estates tail are of two kinds, general and special. An 
Mtate limited ‘‘ to the grantee and the heirs of his body ** 
18 an ^tate tail general, whereas an estate hmited ” to 
the grantee and the heirs of his body by a particular named 
wife, would be an estate tail special. Other examples of 
spwial tail, are estates « in tail male,” where the laud can 
wly devolve on males who are descended from the male 
line, and estates ** in tail female,” where the land devolves 
on females who trace their descent from females. 

\pieii such estates were first created, the intention 
probably was that the property should be given to the 
^antee absolutely, subject to the condition that if ever 
the property passed out of the hands of the grantee’s 
V It should revert to the grantor and his heirs. But 
nough might be the original intention, the practical 
^ stands is that the grantee is 

a sort of tenant for life of the property, though he may 
go^ally waste ” the property By felling timber or other* 

however, in which the entail may geiier* 
j *0 f'hjst a tenant in tail in possession or 

enutled to the reversion can frequently convert the estate 
®i“ipl®« Thus by the Fines and Beooveries 
Mt, |833, the tenant in tail has power to change the fee 
by executing a disentailing deed, 
wnion he must have enrolled with the Court witiiin six 


months of its execution. Where the te^i in tail is not 
in sotual possession he must obtam ^e consent of a person 
called “ the protector of the settlement,” who is usually 
the person who is in possession of the land. If in such a 
case the tenant bars the entail without the consent of 
the protector, his own issue are barred, but not the heirs 
of the original grantor, so that the new estate created 
instead of being a fee simple will be what is called “ a 
base fee.” But by the Real Property Limitation Act, 1874, 
if a person holds a base fee for twelve years, the estate 
then becomes a fee simple. W’here a tenant in tail 
is a “ tenant in tail after possibility of issue extinct,” he 
loses a great many of his powers over the estate. Thus 
he^ may not bar the entail. An example of a tenant in 
tail after possibility of issue extinct is where an estate has 
been given to a man and the heirs of his body by a 
particular wife, and such wife dies without leaving any 
issue. Here such a man is a tenant in tail after possibility 
of issue extinct, because any issue he might have by any 
other wife would not be capable of inheriting. 

8. ESTATE FOB LIFE. Another kind of freehold 
estate in land is an estate for life. Life estates are of two 
kinds: (1) estates to endure for the life of the grantee; 
(2) Mtates pur autre vie, which are to endure during the 
lifetime of someone else. 

It should here be mentioned that where a person wishes 
to grant to another by deed an estate in fee simple, he 
must state in the deed that ho is granting it to such a pconon 
and hit heirs or to that person in fee simple. For if he 
merely grants it to such person without the additional 
words of limitation, the grantee would only take a life 
estate in the property. This rule, however, does not apply 
to a gift of the property by will, for if in a will words of 
limitation are not used, then the devisee will take the 
whole of the interest which the testator had power to 
dispose of. Sometimes an estate for life may be granted 
subject to a condition that it shall be terminated on the 
happening of an event which may never occur. Thus it Is 
quite common to grant to a widow a life estate to 
terminate on her re»inarriago. 

Originally the powers and rights which a tenant for life 
could exercise oyer the property were not very great; 
but tenants for life have, in recent years, been given very 
extensive powers by a number of Acts known as the 
Settled Land Acts. Of course the grantor in creating an 
estate for hfe can grant in the terms of the deed any powers 
he likes to the tenant for life ; but thupowers given by th e 
Settled Land Acts are additional powers given to all 
tenants for life, and no grantor is entitled to deprive a 
I tenant for life of any of them. 

The following are some of the principal powers given to 
tenants for life by the above Acts ; 

V. selling the property or any part of it; 

out Uie tenant must not sell the maiision house without 
tlie consent of the trustees of the settlement. 

(2) Power to exchange the property for other property. 

. (f) Tower to grant leases of the property; but the 
bail ding leases granted may not exceed ixinety>nine years, 
or the mining leases sixty years, or ordinary leases twenty- 
one years, but if the locality is such that people won't 
accept leases on these terms, then the tenant for life may 
with the sanction of the Court grant leases for longer 
periods even in perpetuity. 

(4) Pow'cr to cut timber ripe for cutting, provided he 
obtains the consent of the Court, 

(6) Power to mortage the prop^^rty for certain specific 
purposes. 

Before exeroising any of these powers, the tenant for 
life must give a month's notice in writing to at least two 
of the trustees of the settlement and their solicitors. 
Moreover, tenants for life may only soil or exchange the 
property on the best terms that may reasonably be ex 
peoted, for they are not allowed to exorcise the powers 
given them by the Acts for their own personal benefit; 
they must have regard for the interests of othor perpons 
under the settlement. Whatever money the tenant for 
life may obtain from the exercise of these powers is called 
“ capital money,” and he must either pay it into Court or 
else nand it over to the trustees of the settlement. The 













J intteiM fo.tiie bmefit of all tb« 

i ima 111* SittHtd l4Kiid Aotf ^ tmint^ for life were 
tt^VQfti^ied to hate tbe ordteai^ proper use and on- 
*Nt of tho property during tixeir lives. They are 
I to the yearly preduoe of the fruits of the soil, but 
_ may not destroy or “ waste ** the property by pulling 
■ Aenra hidings or felling timber, or by opening mines on 
' the property. Th^ have even been held to be ** wasting ** 
Hie property if they have improved it by buildings or other- 
irteo, in such a way as to alter the general character of 
H»e property. 

4« B8TATB FOB A TERSI OF YEARS (Leasehold). 
An estate for a definite period of time, or leasehold, is 
Aot strictly realty. The law, for historical reasons, regards 
^ikifih estates as personalty or chattels, but inasmuch as 
land is usually affected by leaseholds, they may be regarded 
jM being in the nature of realty, and so they are called 
^ohattels reaL’* For the same historical reasons, the 
lair does not regard a contract for the hire of land as 
conveying a legw estate in the land until the lessee has 
mitered into possession. In one case, however, entry 
Into possession is not necessary to complete the lessee’s 
Utlo. This case arises under the Statute of Uses, 1636, 
when the contract takes the form of a bargain and sale. 

Tenancies for a term of years may be roughlv divided 
Into two kinds : (1) specific lettings ; (2) general lettings. 

A specific letting is a letting for a definite fixed time, 
and it therefore expires when that period of time has been 
accomplished. A general letting is also a letting for a 
definite period (e.g. a yearly tenancy), but when that 
period has been accomplished it does not cease, but con- 
tinues until it has been terminated by the requisite amount 
of notice. 

The requisite notice for a yearly tenancy is six months, 
expiring on the anniversary of the day on which 
the tenancy began, unless it bo for a tenancy of agri- 
ouitural land, in which cose the notice has been fixed 
at one year by the Agricultural Holdings Act, 1883. 
Monthly and weekly tenancies are also general lettings, 
and can only bo rightly determined by a month’s or a 
week’s notice respectively. The law further bolds 
that even such a notice will not be valid unless it 
expires at the end of one of the definite periods of the 
tenancy. Thus where a tenant holds a weekly tenancy 
which has commenced on a Saturday morning, should he 
desire to terminate it, he should give a week’s notice, 
expiring on a Friday night. He cannot leave on a Wednes- 
day by giving a week's notice on the Tuesday or Wednesday 
uf the pevious week. 

Specific lettings may be for any definite period of time, 
llowever long or short, but generally they are for a number 
of years, except in the case of hotels, where tenante fre- 
Quently hire a room for one night only. There being no 
umit to the number of years for which a specific letting 
may be made, thev ore in practice sometimes made for 
a very long period indeed. Though a building lease is 
tWtially for ninety-mne years, it is sometimes granted for 
wue hundred and ninety-nine years,* Such a long tenancy 
is practically equivalent to a freehold, and, indeed, a lease 
cl over three hundred years, of which at least two hundred 
Are nnexpired, may be converted into a fee simple by the 
exMUtion of a deed under tbe Conveyancing Acts, 1881 and 
' 1889. The powers of a lessee are usually provided for in the 
terms of the lease ; but in the absence of suoh terms, he 
may not alter the nature of the property or destroy it, 
Aboogb be may keep the yearly profit arising from its crops. 

A, COPYHOLD TENURE. At the time of tbe Norman 
Amnituoo in England, villeins used under the Feudal system 
tlo hnld land at the will of their lords in return for tbe per- 
Lwmanoe of oertain services (see ** Tenancies at Will,” 
imdcr Landlord and Tenant), As the viUsins were mwely 
temuitB at wi^ their lords could turn them out at any 
moment, but in practice the lords did not often exercise 
^eir right, so that on. the death of a viUein tenant the pro- 
perty wWd generallj pass to bis family. Thus a custom 
fcadual^ arose gbring to the tmumts a fixity of tamire. 


or ascertain estate in tU Inod. m Jeng atC 
toperformtheservidiiMiifredot^M 
the kind of these se^lbsi were cenrolled in the punmiient 
rolls of the manor, sod a copy of this entty wot mm to 
the tenant. This copy was in a sense the prod of the 
tenant’s title to the land, and hence became to be called 
a copyholder. The old manorial courts came to recognise 
this custom, and the Common Law Courts of the country 
have also finally recognised and enforced it. 

Copyhold is, therefore, a customary tenure in which the 
copyholder is entitled to the property subject to the per- 
formance of certain duties. The rights and duties of 
copyholders vary according to the local custom of the 
particular manor to which they are attached. The owners 
can generally dispose of their property by will, and if they 
die intestate, it descends to the customary hofr, who may 
or may not be the same as the heir at law. 

Thus, in those few places where the custom of horough- 
cnglish still exists, the customary heir is the youngest son 
of the deceased and not the oldest son. Again, with the 
custom of gavelkind, all the sons of a deoeas^ person are 
his customary heirs. 

On the death of a copyholder intestatewdSiAnvmhout heirs, 
the property escheats, not to the Crown but to the lord of 
the manor. So also the property escheats or is forfeited to 
the lord of the manor if the copyholder wrongfully refuses 
or neglects to perform the customary duties. 

Copyholders frequently have power to convert their 
copyholds into freeholds. There are two ways in which 
this may be done: (1) by extinguishment; (2) by en- 
franchisement. Where the copyhold and the freehold of 
the same land are held by the same person, the conybold 
as the lesser estate becomes merged in or extinguished by 
the freehold. Enfranchisement (or freeing the tenure from 
all customary duties) may taka place either by agreement 
between the copyholder and his lord, or by virtue th© 
Copyhold Act, 1894. 

6. TENANCY BY MORE THAN ONE PERSON. So 

far we have dealt with tenancies in severalty, as they are 
called, that is to sav, tenancies which are legally held by 
one person only, llie law uses the word ” person ** in 
a wider sense than that in which it is popularly eropl^ed. 
Thus a corporation or a company may, and generally does, 
consist of a number of separate individuals, though Wally 
it is only one person. There are, however, cases in i^cb 
several distinct legal persons are entitled to the ooncurrent 
ownership of property. There are four principal cases in 
which such a concurrent ownership arises, 

(а) Joint Tenancy. Property is frequently granted to 
two or more persons as joint tenants. They do not then 
©.ach own a particular part of the property, for if they did 
they would be tenants in severalty of tnclr respective parts. 
Joint tenants are all eoually entitled to tbe whole m the 
property during their livcfi. Each Joint tenant hat an 
equal right with the others to the possi^on of the property, 
and by law all must have an identical interest in it. L^ally 
no joint tenancy may be created unless the interests of all 
the joint tenants come into existence at the same time and 
under the same deed or other instrument. 

The eyeat characteristic of joint tenancies is the right 
of survivorship. When a joint tenant dies, his interest in 
the property goes to the surviving joint tenants until one 
only is mft, who then becomes the owner in severalty. 
A joint tenant may alienate his interest in bis own life- 
time, or he may insist on a partition of the estate. If 
cither of these things is done, the right of survivorship is 
extinguished so far as his interest is concerned. 

(б) Tenancy in Common. like joint tenancies, 
tenancies in common are created by deed or some other 
instrument. Tenants in common, too, like joint tenants, aro 
daring their lives all entitled to the whole of the properiy ; 
but their common interests in tbo whole need not be equal, 
nor need their interests arise at the same time or under 
the same instrument. There is no right of survivorship 
for tenancies in common. If a tenant m common dies, hm 
interest passes to his devisee or heir. 

(e) Temmcy by BntlrctlM. The common law doetito 
of marriage is that a hnsband and wife most be tcfildsa At 



ptoj^Hy is granted to 
> ' a hnsband and wtlsb m f^t teniuito, wej could not in l#w* 
before to Married Wommi's Property Act, 1882, be 
regarded as jdnt tenants. They were therefore reea^ed 
as tenants by entireties so long as the marriage lasted. 
Neither of the tenants by entireties can dispose of the 
property or any part thereof without the conouircnce 
of the other. Such a tenancy cannot be created now. 

(d) Tenancy in Coparcenary. The heir at law of a 
person is usually his oldest son, but as there is no rule of 
primogeniture for females, if ho only leaves daughters, 
they all take the property as coparceners, their estate 
being a species of tenancy in common. All coparceners 
have a common right to the whole of the property, but the 
interests they bold in it need not be cquah Thus, if a man 
dies leaving a daughter surviving, and also a couple of 
grand-daughters, the children of a deceased daughter, 
the grand-daughters would only take their deceased 
mother’s share in coparcenary with their surviving aunt. 


7. DESCENT OF ESTATES. Prior to the Laud Transfer 
Act, 18 97, t he technical difference between realty and 
personally' VJ &b of greater importance than it is to-day, 
though in the case of an intestacy, realty still descends to 
the heir at law, and personalty to the next of kin. Before 
the Act, the realty or a deceased person vested immediately 
in his heir, whereas his personalty vested in his executors 
and administrators. The Act puts realty and personalty 
on the same footing in this respect, so that now on llie 
death of an owner his property vests in his executors and 
administrators, who transfer it to Avhoever is entitled to i 
obtain it. 

The owner of land in fee simple is entitled to do exactly | 
what he likes with it, so that ho may disjiose of it by his | 
will as he pleases. If ho dies intestate, that is, without 
making a valid will, for invalid wills are of no effect, the 
porsou entitled to the property is his heir at law. 

The owner of entailed property, property in foo tail, 
cannot dispose of it by his will. On his death, therefore, 
the person entitled to his property is his heir of the body 
begotten, or if it is entailed in tail special by a pcirticular 
wife, the person entitled is the heir of his body begotten 
by that particular wife. If ho has no such heirs, the pro- 
perty reverts to the original grantor and his heirs. 

On the death of a tenant for life, the person entitled to 
the property is the person designated as holding the : 
fuoceeding estate in the seUlcment which created the hfo ( 
estate. 


Descent in copyholds is regulated by the custom of the 
particular manor to which the copyhold is attachf^i. 
And here should bo mentioned a peculiar customary tenure 
to be found chiefly in the county of Kent. It is called 
gavdkind. The customary heir to gavelkind laud is not, 
M is usual, the^ eldest son. All the sons of the deceased 
tenant are entitled to the gavelkind property equally; 
in default of sons, all the daughters take the property 
equally ; and in default of sons or daughters, the brothers 
of tho deceased tenant take equally. Another peculiar 
customary tenure is that of Boroiiqh English whereby the 
property descends to tho youngest son instead of the 
eldest. 


Where property is held in joint tenancy, and one of the 
joint tenants dies, the property goes to the surviving joini 
not to the heir of the deceased tenant* On 
the death, however, of a tenant in common, his interest in 
tne common estate passes to tho person to whom he has 
devised or bequeathed it by his will, and if he dies intestate, 
It is realty, and to his next of kin 
“ n “ or » chattel real. 

On tho death of a tenant in coparcenary, or of one of 
w persons owning a common interest in gavel- 

wno, the interest does not go to the survivors as in joint 
Manoy, but it devolves on the deceased person’s heir at 
tow or oustomary heir if ho dies intestate, and on his 
devisee if he leaves a voUd will disposing of it. 

°{ * clitt’tteJ real, as a leasehold, can dispose 
y , Iw will, ^ongh, of course, he may not dispose of 
. iatomt aa to ^opart^ ton he himself possesses. 


if 1^ his interest does not pass to his heir 

nt W« beoadse fttiotiy speaJdng to nrbpi^ b not mto 
but jnerely a dhatteL The person, therofore, who wonla 
be entitled to claim the mterest ^jn to deoeased’e 
administrator would be his next of kin under the Statute 
of Distributions. (The rules for finding the heirs law 
and next of kin are dealt with later in tMs work, under to 
head of Executors and Administrators, See p. 630.) 


RIGHTS OVBR PROPERTY. 

1. UNDERLYING MINES AND MINERALS. WhOiw 

a person owns tho absolute fee simple in a property, he is 
nearly always entitled to not only the surface of the land 
but also to all mines and minerals lying beneath the surface. 

The maxim being that the owner of property in fee simple 
is entitled to everything both above and beneath it. 
Sometimes, however, a grant in fee simple is made of tho 
surface alone. In such case the purchaser would not be 
entitled to the mines and minerals underlying the surface. 
There are two kinds of mines which, however, do not belong 
to the owner of the fee simple, they are gold mines and 
silver mines, which strictly belong to the Crown, but the 
owner is usually entitled to work them on payment of a 
r(jvalty. 

A tenant in tail after possibility of issue extinct, is 
practically in tho position of a tenant for life ; but an 
ordinary ti riant in tail with power to bar tho entail is in 
much the same position as an owner in fee simple with 
regard to the working of the mines and minerals under- 
lying the property ; but he must not soli or give to other 
jjcrsons tho right of working such mines and minerals 
before ho has barred tho entail, for then he would be partuig 
with a portion of the entailed property to tho prejudico 
of the heirs of his body. 

Apart from tho powers given to tenants for life by the 
.Settled Land Acts, such tenants have the right to i^rk 
uU such mines and minerals on the property as were ori^* 
ally opened and worked before the commencement of 
life estate ; but they are not allowed to open fresh mines 
or quarries on tho propertv, for the law would regard studi 
an opening aa “ waste.” The Settled Land Acts, 1882- 
1S90, have given tenants for life additional powers, so that 
under tho provisions of these Acts, a tenant for life may 
grant rights and privileges over the property which would 
otherwise bo regarded as ” waste ” ; and they may even 
\ grant minmg leases oi sixty years. With the conaevA ol 
\ the Court, such mining leases may sometimes he extended 
iudeSniUly. 

j Tho powers of a lessee, owner of a chattel real, over tha , 
I mines and quarries situate in and under the leaiKiheld - 
< property, almost always depend on the terms ot Yds IftiieN, 

; It ho has taken a lease of the surface only, ha would nol ' 
i bo entitled to tho underlying minerals. Again, if ha luui 
/ acquired the right of working the minerals only 
j tho use and occupation of the surface, he is entitled to itta 
I only so much of the surface as is absolutely necessary fiar 
i tho proper working of tho mines and minerals. If hit 
j lease of the whole property is silent on the point, be is 
: not entitled to open fresh mines, as that would bo altering 
the nature of the property in such a way as to amount to 
” waste.” 

2. EASEMENTS. The owners of land or other property 
frequently own rights over the property of others, suen 
rights are called easements, and arise in one of three ways t 
(1) by express or implied grant of tlie owner of *to 
property over which they are held ; (2) by virtue of tho 
doctrine of lost grant, whereby if the right is exercised 
for such a long period, ” that the memory of man runs not 
to tho contrary,” the law infers that the right has been 
granted, and that the grant has been lost ; (3) by Tutni 
of tho I^escription Act, 1832. 

(a) Easements of Light. By the Prescriptioii Aolii 
where a person has onjoy^ a ri^ht to the free and unititeco 
ruptod flow of light over his neighbour’s land for a pcfitd , 
of twenty rears, unless he has obtained tho ooniiliil . 

writing of the owner of eueh property to tho use and r * 

ment of the light, he^obtaias a peipotuol ^ | 
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tiliai S0 tikat he oaa by miunotion restrein his neigh- 
boar i^om building on his land in snob a way as to seriously 
.iaterfere with his use of the light, or he may bring an action 
lor damages. Where a person having acquired an ease- 
numt of nght fears that the building operations of his 
aeighbonr will seriously interfere with his rights, he should 
•PPly promptly for an injunction. If he cabnly waits till 
the stracture is finished, he will not find the courts very 
eager to order its demolition. Moreover, merely hanging 
up a notioe, bearing the words “ Ancient Lights,” will bo 
of little service. 

The law on this subject has very recently been laid down 
in a decision of the House of Lords, the effect of which is 
-tlmt the neighbour may build in such a way as to interfere 
with the free aooess of light, provided he leaves a reasonable 
•mount of light for the proper use and enjoyment of the 
promises, having regard to the nature of the premises and 
Hie purposes for which they are used. Rights of light can, 
however, only be acquired in respect of buildings, they do 
not attach to open ground. Where a person ■wishes to 
pment a neighbour from acquiring a right of light over 
his property, he should put up a hoarding or in some other 
manner interrupt the l&ht during a full year before the 
twenty years has expired, or he will lose the right to make 
•n interruption under the Act. 

Easements of light may be acquired by implied grant. 
Thns, where a man sells a house and keeps the land 
adjoining, he impliedly grants to the purchaser the same 
rights of light to the house as it enjoyed when both the 
house and the laud belonged to tlie same owner. The 
aeller, therefore, cannot build on the land which ho retains, 
BO as to obstruct the access of light to the house, unless 
in the contract of sale he expressly stipulated that he 
should be allowed so to build. Rut had he kept the house 
and sold the land adjoining, he could not have prevented 
the purchaser from building so as to obstruct the access of 
light to the house, unless he the seller had stipulated in 
the contract of sale that the purchaser should not so 
build. 

(6) Easement of Way. 'What are commonly known 
•8 “ rights of way ” over the property of others are also 
provided for by the Prescription Act. The period of un- 
mterruptod enjoyment, without the consent in writing of 
the owner, is in such cases forty years. A certain right of 
waj may, however, be acquired by only twenty years’ 
anmterrupted enjoyment, though the right would in that 
ease be liable to be defeated. The owner of the land would 
not, however, be entitled to defeat a twenty years’ title 
^ merely proving the date prior to that period on which 
the enjojrment of the right was first exorcised. 

There are certain other rights of way, sometimes called 
private rights” and sometimes “rights of way of 
neoessity.” They arise in consequence of the legal doc trine 
that “ a man is not entitled to derogate from his own 
grant.” So that if a person grants to another the right 
to work a quarry on ms property, the law infers that he 
baa also granted him a right of access to the quarry. So, 
too, where a tenant hires a room in a house, he has a right 
td free access to his room, and also a right to use the 
necessary CQnveniences nearest to his room. 

(c) Bights o! Support. Every owner of land has a 
natoral common law right to have that land supported and 
kept in its place by his neighbour’s land ; bo that the 
nel^hbotir must not dig in his land in such a way that the 
adjoining property caves in for want of support. So also, 
where • person has a right to excavate for minerals cm his 
own land or on that of another, he must not exercise his 
f%ht in such a way as to endanger the neighbouring 
property. Similarly, where a person takes a flat or a house 
m • tenace, the adjoining houses or fiats must not be 
destroyed in auch a manner as to endanger his property. 

(d) Rilbts of Air and Water. Rights to the free and 
nnintermpted flow of air over a neighbour’s land cannot 
be acquired under the Fresoription Act. Indeed it is 
wery oiffioalt to establish such a right at all, unless it 
depends on an express grant. If, however, the air passes 
tbroogb a distinct ohoime], as a rentilatiog shaft opening 


la tne neighbour’s land, a right to the frea flow ol air ttUffi' 
be acquired by the doctrine of lost grant. 

Persons may acquire a prescriptive right to the frs# 
and uninterrupted flow over their neighbour’s land into 
theirs, of water flowing in a defined permanent channel, 
even if it is underground ; so that a neighbour may not 
divert such a stream ; but there can be no prescriptive right 
to water percolating through undefined channels. 

Lastly, the law does not admit that there is such a thing 
as a proscriptive “ right of view,” so that a person must not 
complain if a neighbour spoils his view by utorfering with 
the landscape. 

8. RIGHTS OF COMMON. There are four principal 

rights of common, called sometimes profits a prendre, because 
they are rights of taking some of the profits of property 
which docs not belong to the owner of the rights. 

They are: — (1) the common of pasture or the right of 
allowing one's sheep and cattle to graze on tlie common 
property ; (2) the common of piscary or the right of angling 
for fish in the common waters ; (3) the common of turbary 
or the right of taking turf or peat for lud, sometimes 
called fird)ote; and (4) the common of estovg^i^ the right 
to take timber or hay, etc., for the mrnisniDg of the 
house with fuel and the cattle with fodder. 

Commons were originally attached to all village 
communities. Each family owned its own plot of land, 
and there was in addition the common property which 
they were all entitled to participate in. They used it for 
I grazing their sheep, cattle and horses, and for collecting 
I ^usehote, i.e. fuel and such tilings as wore necessary to 
{ keep their houses duly provided. With the advent, 

I however, of the Norman rule in England, the freehold in 
commons gradually became vested in the lords of the 
manor of the various districts. They held it subject to 
whatever prescriptive rights the villagers may have 
obtained over it. 

Of all the four rights of common, the common of pasture 
is the one most usually met with. Sometimes the number 
of cattle which may be allowed to pasture on the common 
land is regulated by custom, but generally it is the number 
levant ana coueftant on the land, which means the number 
which the land would be able to support in winter. 

Rights of Common may be acquired by prescription. 
Such rights will become absolute whore they have been 
enjoyed without interrujition for sixty years, unless they 
have been exercised by the consent in writing of the owner 
of the land. 

4 . EMBLEMENTS. The right to emblements is the 
right to the yearly produce of the soil, as the right to reap 
an<l keep the crops which a tenant may have sown. 

If a tenant for life dies between seed time and harvest, 
though his life estate terminates on his death, yet bis 
executors and administrators are entitled to reap the crons 
at harvest ; and for such purpose the law dves them a right 
of way of necessity, which will enable them to c^ter the 
land and take its yearly produce. 

But if the tenant for life terminates the life estate by 
his own wilful deliberate act, be is not entitled to emble- 
ments. Thus, where a widow has a life estate to determine 
on her re-marriage. If she marries she forfeits the right 
to emblements. 

Similarly in the case of a tenancy par autre vie, if the 
“ other life ” determines between seed time and harvest, 
the original tenant for life is entitled to emblements. 

In the case of sub-tenants of a tenant for life, the Em- 
blements Act, 1851, provides that if they hold ^e property 
at a rack-rent (i.e. a rent equal to the full animal value of 
the property), and the tenant for life dies between seed 
time and harvest, then they shall continue in their tenancy, 
paying to the new landlord tbo same rent as they paid to 
the old, until the end of the year, when the tenancy expires 
without notice. Thus they have plenty of time to collect 
the harvest and do not suffer by the death of the tenant 
for life. 

6. FISHING RIGHTS. Tbo public jgenerally has the 
right of fishing in the sea and in sooh rivers as are tidal 
to the extent to which they are tidal, bat there ia no anoh 
right in the case of rivers, whether navigable or not, wlkloil 





if« not tidal. In these oases the right of fishins belongs 
to the owners of the bed of the rivers or to such persons 
as have been granted the right by them. The publio has 
the right to use a highway only for the purpose of passing 
along it, A person nas no right, therefore, to fish in a 
private fishery from a bridge or other publio highway. 

0. TITLE BY POSSESSION. It is a well-known sayi^, 
that “ possession is nine points of the law.*’ The meaning 
of this saying is that the mere possession of laud confers 
a certain qualified title on the possessor. lie can bring 
an action for trespass against anyone who wrongfully does 
an injury to his property, or who infringes his proprietory 
rights, for actual damage to the property is not needed to 
found an action for trespass. Where a person commits 
a trespass to land in the possession of another, it is no 
defence in law for him to show merely that the possessor 
is not the real owner. He must go further than that by 
also showing either that he himself is the true owner, or 
that the person on whose authority he acts is the true owner. 
He must rely on the strength of his own title, not on the 
weakness of tjggjgpssessor^s. If a person, therefore, has 
possession of a property, ho has a good title as against 
everyone except the true owner. He may even acquire 
a good title against the true owner by continuing in the 
possession of property during the period of limitation 
(see below) without paying rent or doing anything oke 
which might be taken as a recognition that someone else 
has a better title than himself ; provided that during the 
same period the true owner does not actively assert his 
right to the property by claiming rent or otherwise. 

The period fixed by the various Limitation Acts for 
the recovery of land are not the same as those for goods. 
Land being in the eyes of the law of more importance than 
goods or chattels, requires a longer period of limitation. 
It is generally twelve years, though in some cases it may 
be extended for a further period of six years. If, however, 
the land belongs to the Grown or to the Royal Duchy of 
Oomwall, the period of limitation set to an action for its 
recovery is sixty years. 

The person who holds land for twelve years without 
Koknowledging any other person’s right to the hind becomes 
Its absolute owner, but he must have taken uossession of 
tha land in some lawful manner, and not by fraud or 
violence, for if he does so, no length of time will make 
him the owner of the land. Thus, if a person enters into 
possession with the oonsent of the owner, as for example 
under a tenancy, or if he enters into possession in pur- 
tnanoe of his la\viul rights, as where a mortgagee enters 
into possession, then if the person entering does not 
acknowledge his landlord’s right in the one case (os by 
paying him rent) or the mortgagor’s right in the other case 
(as by accounting to him for the rents and profits), such 
person becomes the absolute owner of the land. The 
rights of t]}e landlord or of the mortgagor are completely 
eirtinguished. 

7. THE LAW OF BOUNDARIES AND FENCES. 

Questions frequently arise as to which of Uio o^A'uc ^5 of 
adjoining plots of land is the owner of the fence, hedge, 
wall, or ditch which separates them. If the fence is 
wholly on the ground of one of them, it clearly belongs to 
him, but it is often hard to say exactly where the boundary 
comes. The title deeds of property frequently do, and 
always ought to, show whether the fence is included in the 
property. If land is separated from the adjoining property 
by both a hedge and a ditch, in the absence of any direct 
evidence to the contrair, there is generally in law a pre- 
sumption that they both belong to the same person. 

oometimes a wall or fence belongs to both the owners 
of the adjoining properties ; and this is especially the case 
where their properties orimnally formed part of a single 
estate. Such a wall is called a party-wall, and it may be 
jwnw in severalty or in common. Thus it may be divided 
mgitumnally into halves, each of the proprietors owning 
oue-half, either absolutely or subject to an easement or 
gipport in favour cl his neighbour, or they may both own 
ww whole w^ as tenants in common. 

A person is not always bound to see that his land is 
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properly fenced in ; but if he owns animals, he is bound to 
prevent them straying oft his land and doing damage to 
his neighbour's property. If, owing to his not keeping 
his land properly fenced, his cattle break into and damage 
his neighoour’s land, he is liable to pay for the damage they 
do; but he is not so liable, in the absence of neg^enoe, 
if he is driving his beasts along a highroad and, getting out 
of control, they escape into, and do damage to, someone 
eke’s property. 

By the Quarries Fencing Act, 1887, the owners of quarries 
in unenclosed land, within fifty yards of a public highway, 
arc bound to surround them writh proper fencing to prevent 
accidents. Apart from this Act, the owner in possession 
of any land containing unfenoed holes and other dai^ers 
will be liable if any person coming on lawful business 
(i.e. not a mere trespasser) sustains an injury in con- 
sequence of their unguarded condition. By the Barbed 
Wire Act. 1893, local authorities may reouire the owner 
of land adjoining a highway to remove barbed wire fences 
which are a nuisance to the highway. 

8. OVERHANGING TREES, ETC. A pe^ who 
owns the surface of a piece of property is primA facie 
presumed in law to be entitled . to the ^ace above it as 
well as to the earth beneath it ; so that if the branches of 
his neighbour’s trees overhang his property, he may regard 
it as a trespass and take steps to remove it, by cubing 
down the offending portion or otherwise. He must no^ 

; however, himself commit a trespass by going into his 
neighbour’s land for the purpose. Similarly, if the eaves 
j of a neighbour’s house overhang his property in sash a 
I way that the rain-water flows off on to his property, this 
I would constitute a trespass and a nuisance. lie should 
j not, however, in this case take the law into his own bands, 
j The best course for him to pursue is to brin^ an action for 
i an injunction to restrain or remove the nuisance, and for 
j any damages that may have been incurred thereby. If 
the fruit, etc., from a person’s trees falls on to his 
neighbour's land, the neighbour is not entitled to keep it, 
he must give it up on the owner demanding it ; and u he 
refuses to do so, an action for damages for conversion 
would lie against him. 

THB TRANSFER OF LAND, 

1. FORMALITIES PRIOR TO CONVEYANCE. The 

law has always regarded land as of much greater importance 
than goods ; indeed, at one time an alien could not hold 
land in England, though this is no longer the case. Much 
more formality is, therefore, required in the case of a sale 
of land than is necessary for the sale of goods. In the case 
of a sale of goods, the ownership is usually transferred 
by simple delivery of the goods, whereas the ownership of 
land must be transferred % a deed, called a conveyance. 

Before a oonveyanoe of land is executed, there is usually 
an agreement to purchase and convey the property entwed 
into between the parties. This agreement must' be made 
for a valuable consideration, and it must be in writmg and 
signed by the party to bo charged. Therefore both {Mirtiea 
should sign it. 

Again, before the conveyance is executed, the purchaser 
hw a right to inquire into the title of the vendor, to assure 
himself that the title is a good one. He can, therefore, 
demand an “ abstract of title ” from the vendor, which is 
a document setting forth ail the deeds and wills affecting 
the title to the property for a number of years. The 
Vendor and Purchaser Act, 1874, provides that in the 
absence of any stipulation to the contrary in the agree- 
ment or contract of sale, the purchaser can demand that 
the abstract shall show all the dealings with the property 
for the previous forty years. In practice, howevwr, 
a twenty years* title is usually sufficient to protect the 
purchaser’s right. 

To further protect him, the purchaser usually has a right 
to insist on the inclusion in the conveyance of oertaiii 

covenants of title,” which will enable him to sue the 
vendor for damages if they are broken. These covenanli 
need not alwayiM expressly set forth ; for by the 
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^ H thp Vfodor expresses that hp is 

J b tbe eapaoiW vt bo&eficiaJ ovmer, he impliedly 
- :— 

(1} That he has a right to convey the property. 

(2) That the purchaser shall have the quiet and undis- 
turbed enjoyment of the property conveyed, 

(B) That the property is not subject to any mortgage or 
other charge, otiher than those which have been disclosed 
to the purchaser in the abstract of title. 

(4) That the vendor will execute any further deeds and 
hoetrumentB, in addition to the conveyance, which may 
prove to be reasonably necessary for the further assuring 
to the purchaser of the land conveyed. 

(6) That, if the property conveyed is leasehold, the lease 
hi a valid one. 

If, however, the vendor does not sell in the caj'acity of 
bhoeficial owner, but as a mortgagee or trustee, the only 
Implied covenant that can bo inferred against him is that 
there are no undisclosed mortgages or other encumbrances 
of hie own creation. And if he sella in the capacity of a 
settlor ” (i.o. the creator of a settlement ; e,g. a marriage 
settlement), the only implied covenant against him is 
number (4) above. 

8. THE CONVEYANCE OF LAKD. There were several 
ways in which freehold land might bo conveyed, but since 
the Real Property Act, 1846, the usual method is the 
conveyance by deed of grant. The deed must be “ signed, 
sealed, and delivered ” by the parties to the conveyance. 
The “ seal ” is frequently nothing more than a wafer stuck 
on to the deed ; and to effect “ delivery,” all a party need 
do is to touch the seal with one of his fingers, and say, 
** I deliver this as my act and deed.” Witnesses are net 
absolutely necessary to attest the signatures of the parties, 
but it is generally better to liave them. The deed must 
boar a stamp in accordance with the provisions of the 
Stamp Act, 1891. The value of the stamp will vary in 
accordance with the price or other consideration given for 
the property. 

The deed itself is a very important and formal document, i 
and under no circumstances can a layman be advised to 
draw it up. It is usually divided into several parts, setting 
forth 

(1) Tl»e date of delivery, for a deed becomes effective 
only on “ delivery ; ” (2) the names and addre8S(a of the 
respective parties ; (3) the consideration or sum paid for 
the purchase ; (4) the acknowledgment by the vendor of 
the receipt of the purchase money or otlier consideration * 
(6) the capacity in which the vendor acts (e.g. as beneflcial 
owner) ; (6) words Importing that the property is conveyed 
to the purchaser ; (7) a description of the property ; (8) 
words setting forth the interest in the property whl^ the 
pnrehaser thereafter shall hold (e.g. an estate in fee simple) ; 
(9) the express covenants which the respective parties 
bind themselves to perform. 

If the property transferred is leasehold, it should also 
generally be conveyed by deed, but in this ca^a the deed 
IB called a “ lease ” or an “ assignment of lease,” according 
to the circumstances. No layman ought to try to draw 
up any lease or assignment without legal assistance. (For 
further remarks on Leases sec Landlord and Tenant), 

The mode of transferring copyhold property depends 
on the custom of the manor to w'hich the particular copy- 
hold is attached. It is usually by surrender and admittance , 
wherebv the copyholder surrenders the property to the 
lord, wao is bound to admit the purchaser to the property 
on the payment of a fine. 

8. EBGISTEATION OP TITLE. The Land Transfer 
Acts, 1B76 and 1807, have been passed with a view to the 
oiinphfioation of the process of transferring land in England. 
Acts have established registers in which particulars 
. pi the ownership of freehold and long leasehold property 
Ib England may, and in the County of London must, be 
Wtered. The Acts do not apply to copyholds. The leases 
U^Joh require registration are leases for forty years and 
upwards. The owner of property wishing to register his 
tim to it should take his title deeds (it is generally better 
to employ a solicitor for the purpose) to the Land Ke^try. 
JNrtlcalim of the property and the ownership of it will 
ilhsro be enterad in the reguter» his deeds will bo stanmed 
Axsottd cd tbsi^^istralSonf and he will be given a (and 
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who is entitled to register the property is the pemoD wha ;: 
is entitled to the possession thereof, though he may ncMt Id 
the absolute owner of the property in fee simple* IHiiM ' 
ho may be a tenant for life or a mortgagee. 

There are two kinds of title, the registration of which may • 
bo applied for: (1) absolute titles; (2) possessory titles* 
The Registrar will generally allow the second of these forms 
of registration on the production by the owner of a con* 
veyanco of the property to him, or on a statutory deolara* 
tion by the owner that he is the owner in possession. But 
the Registrar will not permit the registration of an absolute 
title until he h^ satisfied himself that the title is a good 
one. If he is not absolutely satisfied that the title 
is without defect, he may allow the registration of a 
qualified title, that is, a good title subject to certain ex- 
press reservations. Again, there are a great many restrio- 
tions, cautions, and iiiTiibitions which may be imposed by 
the Registrar with a view to making the registered titm 
safe. ■*" 

The great object the legislature had in view in pasaiim 
the Land Transfer Acts was to ultimately do away with 
the necessity imposed on purchasers of making minute 
enquiries into the vendor’s title. Whether or not this 
object has been attained is a matter on which opinions may 
differ. Tlie Act of 1897 provides that a purchaser of land 
registered with an absolute title shall not require any 
further evidence than is contained in the register, jdus a 
statutory declaration by the owner. If a qualified or 
a possessory title is registered, the purchaser may require 
additional evidence. 

4. MORTMAIN. Where land is held by a corporation, 
it is said to be held in mortmain (literally “ dead hand ”). 
In feudal times such ownership was looked upon with 
great disfavour, because when land was hold by individuals, 
the feudal lords obtained duos on the death or marriage 
of the tenants, whereas suoh dues could not be collected 
from a corporation, which cannot die or marry. Therefore, 
from the Statute of Mortmain in the reign of Edward I. 
to the latter part of the reign of Queen Victoria, many 
mortmain Acts were passed with a view to restricting the 
holding of land by corporations. Most of the law on the 
subject is now contained in the Mortmain and Charitable 
Uses Act, 1 888. By this Act the Crown has power to 
give to a corporation a licence in mortmain to hold lanrl 
subject to the terms and conditions contained in the licenoC. 

If land is conveyed to a corporation which has uo 
authority to hold it, the laud is forfeited to the suuerior 
lord, if there is one, and if not, to the Crown. Autnority 
to hold land may be given to a corporation cither by th':^ 
aforesaid licence from the Crown, or by an Act of ParliS' 
ment. Nearly all important corporations established by 
Act of Parliament have been riven by their iftcorporatin,^' 
Act the power to hold such laud as is ueeessaiy for th ' 
purposes for which they were incorporated. By th' 
Companies Acts, 1862, registered companies established for 
purposes of gain are empowered to hold land, but If they 
are formed for the purpose of promoting art, science, or 
any other object not involving the acquisition of gWT't 
they cannot without the sanction of the Board of > 
hold more than two acres. If they wish to hold mon . 
they must obtain the sanction of the Board of Trade. 

The law relating to tho holding of land by Charities ami 
other similar institutions is contained in the Mortmai n 
and Charitable Uses Acts, 1888 to 1802, which provi<b^ 
that land may be validly left by will for charitable uses 
provided it is sold within a year of the death of the testator. 

Where land is granted to a charitable use, it mm ^ 
generally bo executed in tho presence of two attest! dc 
witnesses. To bo effective it must have been executed 
at least a year before the grantor’s death, and it must bo 
registered in the High Court within six months of 
execution. The Acts, however, place certain 
charitable institutions on a simbtfy dillerent footing* 
these include parks, schools, ooUegeA ^ 
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WUlX mi a UOlktAJkOZ f A mortgage uiaet when 
»"persoti triinslera tha genecil property ia bis U&d or goodi 
to another aa aeourity for o loan. Aa a rule, the mau who 
borrows the money — ^the mortgagor — does uot hand over 
the poaseasioQ of tibe land or gow to the man who lends — 
the mortgagee~-bat remains in possession himself. A 
mortgage, therefore, differs from a pledge, in which the 
poasession of the property is always handed over to the 
ple(^oe. Moreover, Uiere cannot be a pledge of land, 
but a mortgage may be either of land or goods. Mortgages 
of chattels are termed conditional bills of sale, and are 
treated of in another section of this book [see section on 
Bills of Sale]. It has been stated above that the mortgagor 
transfers the '* general property " in the land or goc^s to 
the mortgagee. This term requires explanation, and the 
matter can best bo made clear by a reference to the two 
{orms of mortgage~4e^aZ and equitable. 

A LE0AL MORTGAGE. A legal mortgage arises when 
a person who has himself the legal ownership of property 
transfers that^w .rcership to the mortgagee as security for 
the loan. Legal ownership means that form of ownership 
recognised by the common law, as distinguished from equit- 
able ownership, which was, at one time, recognised only by 
the Court of Equity or Chancery. A legal mortgage must 
be by deed ; and the effect of the mortgage is that the mort- 
gagee becomes the legal owner of the property subject to 
the mortgagor's right to redeem the land, i.c. to have it 
reoonvey^ to him, on payment off of the loan, with interest 
f^eed upon, on the exact date fixed in the mortgage deed. 
Kiis date is, by custom, usually six months after the dale 
of tho execution of the deed. Up to that time the mort* 
gogor has a right of redemption. After that period has 
elapsed, he has an equity of redemption^ i.e. a claim, formerly 
recognised only by the Court of Chancery, to get hia pro- 
pertv back by payment of loan and interest. According 
to the old doctrines of tho common law, tho mortgagor 
forfeited all his rights in tho land if he did not pay off the 
loan on the exact day fixed m the deed ; but the Court of 
Equity, looking to the intention rather than the form of j 
the deed, allowed him to redeem at a later date, and sinoo 
the Judicature Act, 1873, the rules of equity, where they 
oonfiiot with those of common law, prevail in all the Courts. 
It is, however, still necessary to remember this old distinc- 
tion between the views of common law and eejuity, for 
otherwise it is impossible to understand tho meaning of an 
equitable mortgage. 

AN EQUITABLE MORTGAGE. An equitable mortgage 
may be created in any one of three ways. (1) Tho mort- 
gagor may have already conveyed property by way of legal 
mortgage to A. He is now desirous of borrowing further 
mone^ on the same security from B. There can, liowevor, 
be only one legal mortgage on any one piece of property, 
lor, as hasabeen stated, the legal ownership in the property 
Is transferred to the mortgagee when a legal mortgage is 
oseouted* In the eyes of equity, notwithstanding, tho 
mortgagor, oven if tho period fixe^ in the mortgage deed 
for redemption has passM, Is looked upon as the equitable 
owner of the property, subject, of course, to the charge 
ho has created. Ho can, thorefo^ mortgage the 
property to others, who thereby acquire equitable mort- 
ffagoSi (2) The mortgagor may not have executed a 
^al mortgage, and yet no may bo only an equitable owner. 
For instance, land, or money, or goods may have been 
granted to trustees in trust for A. In this case, A baa the 
oqultiwle ownership only, and any mortgage by him of his 
property is an equitable mortgage. (3) A legal mortgage 
IS a conveyance by the mortgagor of the legal estate in 
^0 property to the mortgagee, and a deed is requirfMl. If 
the mortgajgor merely executes a memorandum in writing, 
Jia^ng tos property with repaymemt of a loan, or if he 
wjponts hu title deeds, with or without a memorandum in 
mortgagee, he creates only an equitable 
If It is d^ed to raise money quickly, without 


It viB shown later* howaver^ that im 
mortgage is, in many respecti, mit a 'n»Uy 
ftftfaf aotta y semty, and those who are about to lend 
money on mortgage should, if possible, obtain a legal 
mortgage. 

FORM OF A MORTGAGE OF LAND. The form of 
a mortgage of land differs according to the nature of the 
property mor^aged, and according to whether the mort- 
gage is legal or equitable. A legal mortgage of freehold 
IB by deed and contains a covenant by the mortgagor to 
repay the money lent, with interest, on a fixed date, and 


Iwmali^ requl^ for the preparation of n 
Mwil A aiodw of mo^aghig one*f property is very 


to the mortgagee, with a proviso that if the money with 
interest be paid off on tho fixed date, the mortgagee shall 
reconvev the property to the mortgagor. A legal mortgoge 
of copyhold is by conditional surrender, Le. tho mortg^or 
surrenders the copyhold to tho mortgagee on the condition 
that if the mortgage is paid off on the date fixed, the 
surrender shall be void- This conditional surrender is 
entered on the rolls of the Manor Court. In the ease of 
a mortgage of copyhold, it is usual also to have a separato 
deed, termed a covenant to eurrender, executed bef<^ the 
conditional surrender. This is because a conditional 
surrender is not, technically, a deed, and therefore, but 
for the covenant to surrender, tho mortgagee would not 
have the benefits which, as wiD be shown later, are conferred 
by Statute on mortgagees whose mortgages are by deed. 
A legal mortgage of leasehold is either by assignment, is 
which the lessee conveys the whole lease to the mortgagee, 
or by sub-lease, in which ho conveys all tho remainder of 
tho lease, save one day, to the mortgagee. In one respeot 
a sub-lease is more advantageous to tho mortgagee Chaa 
an assignment, for in a mortgage by sub-lease the mortgagee 
ia not directly liable to the landlord of the mortgagor oil 
tho covenants in tho lease, e.g. covenants to pay rent, to 
repair, and to insure. Equitable mortgages of freehdd, 
copyhold, or leasehold may be by deed (i.e. when tho 
mortgagor has not the legal estate), by mere memorandum, . 

; or by deposit of title deeds. If the laud is registered in 
’ the County of London, the land certificate, and not tho 
title deeds, should bo deposited. 

REMBDIBS OF A MORTQAQEB OF LAND. 

If a morlgngce is not repaid bis loan with due intereol 
thereon, he has certain remedies. Tho moat important 
of these are: (1) he can take possession of tho property; 
(2) be can foreclose; (3) he can sell the mortgaged property; 
(4) he can sue on the covenant, if tho mortgage is by deira 
and contains, as would almost certainly be the caee, u 
covenant to pay the debt ; (6) He can appoint a receiver* 

1. TAiaNG POSSESSION. A legal mortgagee has, in 
theory, a right to take possession of the property at once, 
unless the mortgage deed forbids him to do so ; but as, 
after all, what the mortgagee wants ia a security for bis 
money and not the management of an estate, he would 

I not, in prai'tice, take possession unless bis Interest is in 
arrear, or he has not l^n repaid bis capital after notice 
given to tho mortgagor. An equitable mortgagee can only 
take possession with leave of the Court. A mortgagee 
I taking possession is under certain disadvantages, for he 
i must account for all rents and profita, must cmlect rents, 
and is liable for occupation rent for any house on the land 
; be himself occupies, and he cannot cbai^ for his time and 
j trouble in managing tho property. ^ should keep the 
. premises in ropaur out of any surplus rents and profits 
I there may be after paying his interest. Moreover, a mort- 
I gagoe who goes iiito possession cannot quit without the 
consent of the mortgagor. If he does so, he may be liable 
for any damages that may ensue. 

2. FORECLOSURE. At any time aft^^r the mortgagor 
has made default in paying off the mortgage debt, the 
mortgagee can apply to the Court of Chaneexy for a 
foredoeure decree. Inis decree orders an aocount to he 
taken before a Master (be. an ofilcial of the Ckmrt ol 
Choncoiy), of the amount due to the mortgSiMh iQd 
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dirooti tliai if tbe amontit found due is not paid within six 
months of tho thking of th« aoobunt, the mortgagor is to be 
f* foreclosed of his equity of redemption,” or, in other 
words, the mortoagee is to become the absolute owner of 
the property. In foreclosure proceedings, the mortgagee 
oommg to the Court must make parties to his action not 
only the mortgagor but also any mortgagees subsequent 
to himself, and he usually makes parties to the action 
any prior mortgagees, and offers to redeem them, i.e. to 
off their charges. Hence a well-known saying, 
edeem up, foreclose down,” i.e. a person can redeem 
any mortgagee prior, and foreclose any mortgagee sub- 
sequent, to himself. The foreclosure must be asked for 
within twolye years since the mortgagor’s last payment 
of interest or written acknowledgment of the mortgage 
debt. It should be noted that there is not much chance 
that the mortgagee, by foreclosure, will secure a property 
worth more than his debt and interest, for, if tho mortgagor 
in the course of the foreclosure proceedings can find any 
one else to lend him the money, he can compel the mortgagee 
to transfer the mortgage to such person. Moreover, if 
there are mortgages, subsequent to the mortgagee applying 
for a foreclosure, they would presumably pay him off before 
the foreclosure became absolute, which takes place six 
months after the Master has made a Certificate of the 
result of the account. It is also specially provided by 
Statute, that any one interested in the mortgage money 
or in the equity of redemption may apply to the Court 
to direct a sale of the property instead of a foreclosure. 

8 . SALE A mortgagee can sell tho mortgaged pro- 
perty (1) if there is an express agreement in the mortgngo 
allowing him to do so ; or (2) if the Court gives him leave 
to soil ; or (3) if his mortgage is by deed, and thro© moni ha 
have elapsed since a notice given by him for repayment 
of his principal, or the mterest is two months in nrrear, 
or there has been a breach by the mortgagor of somo 
ooTenant in the mortgage deed other than a covenant to 
pay the principal debt and interest. In cose (3) the 
power of sale is implied and is given by the Conveyancing 
Act, 1881. On a sale, the purchase money is used to pay 
off prior charges, if any, the costs of the sale, and tho 
mortgage debt and interest of the seller. The surplus is 
held oy tho mortgagee who sells in trust for subsequent 
mortgagees and the mortgagor. The persons entitle to 
the surplus must take steps to recover it within six years 
of the sale, otherwise their claims will be barred. 

4. ACTION ON THE COVENANT. If the mortgage 
does not contain an express covenant to pay the mortgage 
debt, a promise on the part of the mortgagor is nevertheless 
implied. But tho action on this implied promise will be 
barred by the lapse of six years from the last payment of 
interest, or from any acknowledgment in writing of tho 
debt. If there is a covenant to pay in the deed, an action 
can be brought upon it until twelve years have elapsed 
since the last payment of interest or written acknowledg- 
ment of the debt. 

6. APPOINTMENT OP RECEIVER. The mortgagee, 
if his mortgage is by deed and if bis power to sell has arisen 
(see above), has an implied power, by virtue of the Con- 
veyancing Act, 1881, to appoint a receiver. Such receiver 
ooUects we rents and profits of the land, and thereout, 
after pa^ng outgoings, interest on prior mortgages, if 
any, and his own commission, pays tho interest due on 
the mortgage of the person appointing him, and holds the 
eurplus for the benefit of the person entitled to tho land 
•object to the mortgage. Although the receiver is 
appointed by the mortgagee, he is considered to be the 
agent of the mortgagor, and therefore the mortgagee is not 
responsible for his negligence. It will be seen, therefore, 
that it is more advantageous for a mortgagee, in this 
respect, to appoint a receiver than to go into possession 
himself. 

OONVEPANCINO ACT. 1881. This Act conferred 
numerous powers on mortgagees of land, whose mortgages 
are by deed. The powers are implied, and need not be 
•et out in the mor^a^e deed. The right to sell and the right 
to appoiat a receiver have been already referred to. The 


mortgagee was also given a power to Ihiore the tnor^gegei ;. 
property op to two-thirds of its value. By tii|e:iame Ami; 
a mortgagor in possession or a mortgagee in possessko 
(whether the mortgage was by deed or not), unless thO; 
mortgage deed or agreement expressly excludes the power;, 
can grant leases which will be binding on the mortgage# 
or mortgagor respectively. The Statute declares that an 
agricultural or occupation lease can be wanted for a period 
not exceeding twenty-one years, and a building lease for a 
term not exceeding ninety-nine years, but not mining 
leases. The Conveyancing Act, 1881, also provides that; 
on the death of a mortgagee, his estate in freehold land is 
to go, as personalty, to his executor or administrator, who, if 
the mortgage debt is paid off, would be the proper person 
to reconvey the land to the mortgagor. 

HOW MORTGAGEE MAT PURSUE HIS REMEDIES. 
A mortgage© may pursue all his remedies concurrently, 
i.e. he may sueon the covenant and foreclose for tho balance, 
if any, left due ; or sell the property and sue on the covenani 
if the land does not realise tiie amount of his loan. But 
if he forecloses and then sues on the covenant, the fore* 
closure is “ re-opened,” i.e. the mortgagor^as onoe more 
the right to redeem the property by paying off the loan and 
interest. It follows, therefore, that if the mortgagee has 
foreclosed and has then sold the property, ho cannot sue 
for any deficiency, for, having ported with the land, he 
cannot reconvey it to the mortgagor, and, therefore, the 
foreclosure cannot be re-opened. 

PRIORITIES. If there are several mortgages on the 
same property, the question of priority arises. If the 
mortgages arc on land, the general rule is that the mort^i^agei 
rank in order of date, but that a legal mortgagee has priority 
if at the time of his mortgage he hod no notice of any 
prior equitable mortgages. It has been stated above 
that there can only bo one legal mortgage on any one estate. 
If, therefore, X mortgages his land to A by equitable 
mortgage, and then to B by legal mortgage, and B had no 
notice of A’s mortgage when he lent his money, B has 
priority over A. As regards equitable mortgages on the 
same estate, they rank in order of date, suoject to the 
possible operation- of the doctrine of tacking, 

TACKING. This doctrine is based upon the priority 
which is given to tho holder of the legal estate. Put 
shortly, it is tho right of a mortgagee who holds a legal 
mortgage, together with other charges on tho same property, 
to tack them together and squeeze out any intermediate 
mortgages of whose charges ho had no notice when be 
advanced his money. It may arise in two ways. 

(1) A advances money 'to B, and gets a legal mortgage 
on B’s land ; afterwards B raises further sums by equitable 
mortgages firom 0 and D, etc. B then raisM anothec 
advance from A on the same security. If A had no 
knowledge of the charges of 0 and D when be made bis 
further advance, he can tack his further advance to bis 
legal mortgage, and claim to be paid off both before 0 and 
D. If, however, A knew of tJie prior chargeeOof 0 and D 
when he made his second advance, he cannot tack even 
though his original mortgage was expressly declared to 
extend to any further advances. 

(2) B borrows money from A by legal mortgage, end 
afterwards from O and I) successively by equltaole mort- 
gages on the same land. If D, vhen he lent his money, 
did not know of O’s charge, he can by buying up A’s legal 
mortgage tack his equitable mortgage to it and get priority 
for both mortgages over 0. It does not matter that 
D knew of O's charge when be acquired the legal mortgage, 
BO long as be did not know of it when he made his original 
advance. 

It will be shown later that an equitable mortgagee has 
a right to redeem any prior mortgage if he is prepared to 
pay off the capital sum and interest. Of course, in the 
case given, 0 might have gone to A before D did so, and 
redeemed A's mortgage, and then he would have been 
safe. 

NEOUGENCB OB CBAOD OF HOBTOAOEK » 

should be stated that a mortgagee may lose the priority 
he otherwise would enjoy if ho is guilty of fraud or negU' 
gence. ^ . 

Thus, if B deposibi his title deeds with A ^ 
equitable mortgage, and A afterwards allows B to taae 
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back tlie tltia dtedL afid B depoeits them with 0 as security 
lor an aHIowanoe, C, if he did not know of A.*b charge at 
the time, wiL have priority over A, 

A legal mortgagee, however, will not lose his priority 
merely on the ground of oarolessnoss, but only on the 
ground of fraud or gross negligence. 

Thus, where B executed a legal mortgage In favour of 
A, but made excuses for non-production of the title deeds 
(which are usually handed over to the legal mortgagee), 
and afterwards executed a mortgage in favour of O, and 
deposited the title deeds with 0, it was hold that A was 
not postponed to 0. 

EQUITY OF REDEMPTION. It has been stated above 
that, after the period for redemption fixed in the mortgage 
deed has elaps^, the mortgagor has left in him an “ equity 
of redemption.” It has been decided that an equity of 
redemption is an estate in the property and therefore can 
itself be mortgaged. If the mortgage is on real property, 
the equity of redemption, on the death of the mortgagee, 
will descend like real property. Any clause in the mortgage 
deed, or any contract made between the mortgagor and 
the mortgagee., which would have the effect of depriving 
the mortgagor of this equity of redemption, is void. Any 
attempt even to ” clog or fetter its exercise has been held 
to be void. Thus, where a publican mortgaged the lease 
of his public-house to a brewer, and agreed to buy Veer 
only of that brewer during the continuance of the lease, 
it was held that, on payment off of the mortgage, his 
obligation to buy beer of that brewer came to an end. 
A mortgagor may, however, lawfully bind himself not to 
redeem for a certain period, say for five years. In this 
case, of course, the mortgagee cannot foreclose or sell 
during the same period so long as interest is paid. UTie 
equity of redemption can be exorcised not only by the 
mortgagor, but also by any subsequent mortgagee on the 
same projperty, or by a purchaser of the equity of redemp- 
tion, or, in fact, by any one interested in the equity of 
redemption. It may be well to add that any advantage 
secured to a mortgagee over and above his principal and 
interest is called a “collateral” advantage. Where a 
collateral advantage affects the value of the property 
mortgaged it cannot be enforced after the mortgage is 
paid off ; but if it affects the mortgagor personally it can 
be enforced, provided it is not oppressive or unconscion- 
able. 


TIME FOR REDEMPTION. A mortgagor can redeem 
on the date fixed in the mortgage deed without giving 
notice of his intention to do so, but if ho exercises his equity 
of redemption after that date has passed, he must give six 
months’ notice or pay six months’ interest in lieu of notice. 
This, however, docs not apply where the mortgagee has 
demanded repayment or taken possession of the property ; 
nor does it apply to an equitable mortgage by deposit of 
title deeds, la such oases the mortgagor can redeem 
without notice. If the mortgagee reiuses to reconvey 
the property when the mortgagor offers to redeem, the 
mortgagor should bring an action in Chancery. 

HOW IS EQUITY OF REDEMPTION LOST? The 
mortgagor will lose his equity of redemption if the mort* 
gagee forecloses (see above) ; or if be sells (but in this case 
the mortgagor will be entitled to any surplus) ; or if tbe 
mortgagee enters into possession of the land and holds it 
for twelve years without acknowledging in writing the 
mortgaTOr’ s right to redeem ; or if the mortgagor executes 
a second mortgage by deed and fraudulently conceals the 
first mortgage. Hence the statement ** Once a mortgage 
always a mortgage ” is not to be taken quite literally. 

CONSOLIDATION* If a mortgagor mortgaged different 
properties by separate mortgages, and the period fixed in 
the di^nt mortgages for repayment had elapsed, and 
all got into the hands of one person, 


— — — mortgages 
same time. 


redeeming 

* . too, — oBwup M.UIO* By the Conveyancing 
aot, 188L ^ 17, this right of oonsolidation, as it is termed, 
wftJ^boUshed, unless the mortgage deeds or one of them 
•kjwttwjr ei^oludes the operation of section 17* 


REAL ESTATE caABGSS ACTS. By a series of Aoto 

known by this name, if an owner of freehold, copyhold, 
or leasehold property, which is subject to a mortgage, dies, 
the person who gets the land takes it subject to the 
mortgage; i.o. he cannot call on the deceased persem’t 
executor or administrator to pay off the mortgage out of 
tbe general personal estate of the deceased. 

MORTGAGES OF REGISTERED LAND. In Yorkshire, 
registered charges take priority according to date of 
registration, except in case of actual fraud, and the doctrine 
of tacking does not apply. In the County of London 
compulsory registration of certain Interests in land applies, 
and, subject to any entry on the register to the contra^, 
registered charges rank according to the order in which 
they are enters on the register, and not according to the 
order in which they are created. 


WILLS* 

WHAT MAY BE LEFT BY WILL. A Will or Testament 

is the declaration by a person of his wishes with regard to 
the disposal of his property after death. A Codicil is a 
supplement to a Will* The person who makes a Will or 
Ccvlicil is called a testator, or, if a woman, a testatrix. 
Origiiially, valid Wills could be made by word of mouth, 
but this can no longer be done, except in the case of soldiers* 
and airUors’ Wills. With this exception, all Wills and 
('odifils must now be written or printed, signed by the 
testator, and attested by two witnesses, 

A person can now dispose of by Will all the property to 
which be is entitled at the time of his death. But of course 
he cannot give away more than he is entitled to. Where, 
for instance, he possesses property which is mortgaged, 
and he disposes of it by bis Will, t^e beneficiary will have 
to take it subject to the mortgage, unless the testator has 
provided for the clearing off of the mortgage in some other 
wav, as by directing that it shall be paia off out of tbe 
residue of his personal estate. 

In former times, property disposed of by Will was 
dividetl under two heads, real property and personal 
property. Until the Wills Act, 1837, the number of 
witnesses and other formalities to be observed in the 
execution of Wills varied according as the property waf 
Realty or Personalty. Again, until the Land Transfer 
Act, i897, real and personal property did not pass in the 
same way. Now, however, this distinction between Real 
and Personal property is not of great importance to lavraen, 
though it still accounts for the use of certain technical 
expressions. Thus “ real property ” is detased, and goee 
to a devisee, whilst “ personal property ” is bequeathed, and 
goes to a legatee. Gift is a word which covers both devisee 
and bequests, and tbe word beneficiary covers both deviseea 
and legatees. 

WHO CAN MAKE A VALID WILL. The general rule 
is that all adult persons can make a valid Will, but that 
infanU (persons under twentv-one years of age) cannot 
dispose of their property by Will. Soldiers, however, in 
actual military service, and seamen at sea may make 
valid Wills even when they are infants. 

Whether or not a married woman can make a valid Will 
depends on the date of her marriage. If she was married 
since the 31st December, 1882, she can moke a Will dis- 
posing of her property as she likes. If she was married 
Dofore that date she can validly dispose of by Will all the 
property which she has acquir^ since that date, and also 
such property as has been settled to her separate use or 
made her property by the Married Women’s Property 
Act, 1870. But she cannot make a valid Will disposing 
of any other property, except by merely exercising a ^wer 
. of appointment, without tbe express periniMion of her 
busbamL P\irthermore, the husband in such oasM cm 
withdraw his permission at time before tfae^ WiU is 
proved. Again, if the wife in snoh a case sm^yos ber 
husband, .he must re-ejecwt« the WiU or it Will beoon* 
invalid 
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eianol m$k» « vaBd Will Thia b partly 
WMNMUM Huy have no property to leave, their property 
luKViiig been forfeited by the Crorm, aod also because they 
Ittve no legal rights whatever. Nor can the subjects of 
oountries at war with Great Britain make valid Wills 
dispming of any of their property in this country. 

With regard to idiots and otlier insane persons, they 
oionot generally make valid Wills whilst they arc insane, 
but they can make them during a lucid interval. So, also, 
they can make valid Wills if the insanity is of such a nature 
that it does not prevent them properly transacting their 
business or controlling their general affairs. In other 
words, the Courts are always loth to upset a WiU, nor will 
^ey do so merely because the testator happened to be 
eocentrio, even if his eccentricity took such an abnormal 
form that it would be regarded by ordinary persons as 
insanity. If a person makes a Will whilst perfectly sane, 
it is not rendered invalid by his subsequently becoming 
insane. 

N.B. — When a person executes a Will without approving 
of its contents, whether he has been Induced to do so by 
the state of his mind, drunkenness, force, or undue influ* 
ence the Will is invalid. 

ffOW A WILL IS MADE, 

1. SIGNATURE. With the exception of certain 
soldiers and sailors* Wills, which will be dealt with later, 
all Wills must be In writing and aimed by the testator at 
the foot or end. It is pot absolutely necessary for him to 
sign it himself. It will be sufficient if someone else signs 
it in his presoneo and by hia direction. But it is better 
that he should himself sign it unless he is too ill to do so. 
If be cannot sign bis name be may make his mark. If 
the signature is not at the foot or end of the Will, the part 
that follows the signature will not be valid. The Will 
need not all be contained on a single sheet of paper ; but 
if on several sheets it is highly desirable that they should 
be connected together in some way. No alterations must 
be made in a Will edter signature, and those made before 
signature must be initiaili^ by the testator and by both 
witnesses. 

2. ATTESTATION. No Will will be valid unless the 
testator’s simature is attested by two witnesses in bis 
presence and in the presence of each other. witnesses 
most sign their names to the WilL It is usual to insert 
between the testator’s signature and the signatures of 
the witnesses a short clausa to the effect that the latter 
have attested the test-ator’s simature in hia presence, and 
in the presence of each other. It is not absolutely necessary 
that this clause should be inserted, but its presence makes 
it very much easier for the executors to obtain probate 
of the WilL The witnesses should not be persons who in 
any way benefit by the W'ill, nor the wives or husbands 
of such persons. For though the Will will in all other 
respeote be valid, the witnesses and their consorts will not 
be able to derive any benefit from it ; but if a codicil is 
subsequently executed, and attested by other witnesses, 
the witnesses to the will are entitled to their gifts. 

Any person who is competent to give evidonoe is a good 
witness to a will, even though euch person be under age. 
Of course it is beat to have witnesses of manifest nnder- 
Btanding and of good credibility. 

2. SOLDIERS* AND SAILORS* WILLS. Under the 
Wills Act, 1837, soldiers in actual military service and 
•oilora actually at sea are not bound by the formalities 
which other testators have to observe. They may even, 
•abject to the following exceptions, make Wills without 
writing, by merely informing witnesses of their testa- 
mentsHry wkbea. Under the Navy and Marines (Wills) 
Ants, 1865 and 1897, which apply to petty officers, seamen, 
marines, and non-commissioned officers of marines belong- 
ing to idle Royal Navy, the Wills of such persons to pass 
wages, prise-money and effects in the possession of the 
Admiralty must be written and exeoutea in the ordinary 
way. The Acts fiirthor require that one of the witnesses 
he, if poaril:^ a iaiiericr officer or chaplain, and 
f^eye tl^is is imposBlblc, tfjat be ajbpuW be eprne rcspopsihlc 



person, ma a Mtish Cteoint ot _ 

hoapitaL fliire Is a acniiewhiA tfaltllir pibririia In 
Merchant Shipping Act, 1894, ai to the msposa) of a i „ 
man’s property in the possession of the Board of Tm49k. 
except that if the Will is made on board ship only 
witness is required, but this one must be either the mastsi, 
or the first mate. 

4 . WILLS MADE ABROAD. Where land is disposed 
of bv Will, the Will must be executed in aocordanoe with 
the law of the plaoe where the land is situated ; but where 
goods are so disposed of, the Will is generally oonatrued 
in aooo^onoe with the laws of the place where the testator 
is domiciled. A person is said to be domiciled in a par- 
ticular country when he has made his permanent home 
there. Thus a person may acquire a foreign domicile 
whilst still remaining a British subject. It is frequently 
a difficult matter to ascertain a testatm’’! domicile. To 
obviate these difficulties. Lord Kingsdown’s Act was paeeed 
in 1861 (24 A 25 Viet., o. 114). By this Act, wnere n 
British subject makes in a foreign oountty a WiU dispotim^ 
of his personal property, it is to be oonsidered a vaUd Win 
if executed eitner according to the law of that foreims 
country, or according to the law of the place where the 
testator was domiciled, or according to the law of that 
part of the British Empire from which he originally oamoi 

5 . HINTS ON WaL-MAKING. When a person desires 
to make his WiU, he ought first to go to two or three of his 
friends and get their consent to act as executors. He is 
not bound to do so, but if their consent has previously 
been obtained they are less likely to renounce probata. 
He should then make a schedule of all his property. This 
wiU be useful to his solicitor or to himself in the preparation 
of the Will, and it wiU also bo of great service to his exeou 
tors after he is dead. Having done this, he should instruct 
a solicitor to prepare the WilL It would bo very unwise 
of him to prepare it himself, but if he prefers to take the 
risk the following hints may be of service to him. 

He should avoid all attempts at technical expresaioiLi 
and state his intention in the plainest and simplest 
language possible. He should not attempt to qualify the 
gifts in any way, and he should avoid the creation of anv 
trust, as such creation requires technical skiU of a higb 
order. 

The following directions should be carefully foUowed 

(1) Begin with a declaration that It is your last VTill. 
giving your full name and permanent address and date at 
the WiU. 

(2) Exi>reR3ly revoke all previous Wills and Codicils, U 
any. [II this is not done they will remain in force so far 
as they are consistent with the later Will, and be a 
probable cause of litigation.] 

(3) Appoint executors, two being the most conrsnleni 
number. 

(4) Direct the executors to immediately pay a ccr- 
tain sum out of the estate to the widow or some otb-.'f 
suitable person so as to obviate pecuniary difficulUei 
while the executors are winding up tlie estate. 

(5) Set forth such gifts as you intend to make, stating 
dearly who the recipients are to be, and if Uie gifts are to 
be free from legacy duty, say so clearly. 

(6) Lastly, designate the person to whom you desire 
to Wve the residue of your property. 

Having completed the WiU, summon two persons who 
not only do not derive any benefit from the Will, but whoso 
wives or husbands do not derive any benefit either. 

You must then sira your name at the foot or end of the 
Will (and not anyvdiere else) in the presenoe of both tke 
witnesses, who must then sign in your presence and in 
the presenoe of eaoh other, a clause being inserted to th»i 
effect between your signature and theirs. 

N.B.— If any words are scratched out, or inserted 
between the lines, or If there are any other alterations in 
the Will, both the testator and the witnesses must initial 
them. 

6. SOME RULES OF OON8TRUOTIOR. Courts of law in 
construing a Will will Interpret it according to the intenHon 
of the testator as expressed by the WiU. Tbits, If the Wul 
•ays: **I leave mv property In Kent to Joha JP|)roir|^ 
^l}en the tostAtP^ nq,property in Sint, 
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tolift iMlniIttAd tA 
mdrertentW iobtftifuted for Sussex.** But where the 
WUl iujw, “I teuvo my property to' my friend Brown,** 
•nd he has two friends named Brown, evidence will be 
admitted to enable the Court to draw an ixiferenoe os to 
which Brown was meant. But evidence will not be ad- 
mitted to explain what are called patent ambiguities, as 
where a blank has been left in place of the name of a 
beneficiary. 

Wills are generally construed as speaking from the 
death of the testator, especially when the gifts are described 
in general terms. Thus, “ 1 leiwe all my money at Lloyd’s 
Bank to my son,” will mean all the money the testator 
has at that Bank at the time of his death, not merely 
anoh money an he had tUorc at the date of his Will. But 
where a contrary intention is expressed by the Will, the 
Ooorts are bound by the intention. Thus, “ the land 
I nov> own in Somerset,” would mean the land owned at 
the date of the Will. 

TVhere a general gift made by Will has lapsed or become 
void, the gift goes to the person entitled to the residue 
of the estate. Gifts lapse when the beneficiary dies before 
the testator ; but in the ease of gifts to children, or other 
issue of tho testator, the gifts would go to the person 
entitled to the dead child’s property, provided that such 
ehild or other issue left issue living at the testator’s death. 
And there is a similar exception where the testator has 
given property ** in fee tail ” to a person who dies before 
him. The property would then go to tho person entitled 
to succeed under the entail. 

At Wills, unlike deeds, arc not infrequently drawn by 
persona without an exact knowledge of the effect of tcchni- 
eal expressions, it is only right that they should not bo 
construed with the same strictness as deeds. Therefore, 
when a testator makes a gift of certain lands to a person, 
without attaching to the gift “ words of limitation,” as 
they are called, that is to say, words indicating the nature 
of the estate which the testator means to pass (as whether 
it is to be tho foe simple or merely an estate for life), the 
beneficiary will get the greatest estate in those lands that 
it is in the power of the testator to give. 

7. IMPORTANCE or TECHNICAL WORDS. Testators 
desiring to make a gift to a person would do well to acid 
the word “ absolutely,” in case any litigation should 
afterwards ensue as to whether a trust has been created. 

A testator is advised to trust to the integrity of tho benefici- 
ary in disposing of the property, and not to exy)resa the 
hope, in his Will, that the property will be dealt with in 
a particular way, unless he wishes a trust to be created. 

As for teohnical expressions he should eschew them, 
but it would be well for him to bear in mind that apparently 
every-day expressions often have in law a highly technical 
meaning. Thus “brother” includes a half-brother, but 
not a step-brother or brother-in-law, for those are not 
Mood relations. Again, “ children ” means legitimate 
ehildron only. So if a testator desires by his Will to confer 
a benefit on illegitimato children, he should be careful to 
specify them by name. As marriages with a deceased 
wife’s sister and bigamous marriages are not legal, the 
eldldren of such marriages are illegitimate. Again, a 
divorced wife would not come under the description ” my 
wife.” She is no longer tho testator’s wife, though she 
baa the right to use his name* Questions do not now arise 
as to whether a gift “ to my wife ” would apply to a wife 
whom the testator has married alter making his WiU, for 
the marriage would revoke the Will. I 

As ** worldly goods ” does not include real property, 
tmless a contrary intention appears on tho face of the Will, 
it is better to say ” All my property whatsoever,” than ” all 
my worldly goods.** 

The woTO ” money ” includes all tho money in tho posses- i 
sion of the testator at the time of his death, whether in 
' the bank w in tho house, and also all money to which he 
is ^tiiaily entitled at the rime of his death, but it dot's 
S? money dne on notes of hand or other debts 

testat&fc “ Cosh ** is not in law such a com- 
Irv „ ^ lorin Hi « money,** it includes pf 


Bn^atld notes. The words ** my family ” c^ily npply to 
the testator*! obBdrmi, not to his wife or gmid-eyic»eii» 
” Fomitiire ** inclndee pictures and plate, but not wines 
or a library of books. 

K.B.— There are hundreds of other technical cipre ss i oas 
differing widely from tlie ordinary acceptation of ths 
terms; but pcrhuim enough has beeu said to persuade an 
untrained person not to venture to prepare his own Will, 
or at any rate to convince him of the risk he runs In ao 
venturing. 

8. FORM OF A SIMPLE WILL. A Will need not 
assume any particular form. Any writing duly signed 
and attested by two witnessos is sufficient. But the 
following form of a very simple Will creating no truste 
may prove of assistance to those unwise and reckleee 
enough to attempt to write a Will without the assistance 
of a lawyer. 

I, John Jones, of 103, Alpha Road, Whitechapel, make 
and execute this my last Will aad Tsstament on the third 
day of April, 1905. I hereby revoke aU my former Willa, 
Codicils and Testamentary Dispositiona. I appoint my 
brother Alfred Jones and my brother-in-law James Smith 
executors of this my Will, and I give to each of them who 
shall accept tlie office the snm of fifty ponnds for thdr 
tronble. I give to my dear wife EHzabetb Jones the snm 
of one hundred pounds for her immediate nse, end 1 
direct my executors to pay tho same to her out of the 
first monies that come into their hands, 1 give to my 
Said wife all the liquors, wines, fuel, house-keeping storea 
and provisions in my house at the time of my death. 
1 give to each of my daughters, Mary Jones and Janet 
Jones tho sum of two hundred pounds. I give to n^ son 
PiobOit Jones, the sum of throe hundred pounds. 1 give 
to my old nurse and foster-mother, Sarah Jenkins, oi 
4S, Purbeck Hoad, I'ulham, the snm of thirty pounds ftce 
of legacy duty. 1 give to my sister Maria &uith, tht 
wife of James Smitti, the sum of fifty pounds. I give 
Uio residue of all my property whatsoever to my said 
dear wife Elizabeth Jones absolutely. In witness w'hereof 
I the above-named teatator have ii.^reunto set my hand 
the day and year first above written. 

John Jones. 

Signed by the testator as his iJst Will and Testament 
in tlie presence of us, who both being pi -ler.t at the same 
time, in his presence and in the presence of each other 
bare hereunto subscribed our uames as witnesses. 

Caroline While. 

Housemaid, 

103, Alpha Road, Whiteebopel. 

SoinueJ Sqtteers^ 

Accoont.inh 

7, Alpha Road, Whitechapel. 


REVOCATION OP WILLS, A testator can always 

revoke a previous Will, sometiniea even unconsciously. 
Thus, where a Will is made by a person who is single 
(whether bachelor, spinster, widow, or widower) if the 
person subsequently marries, the Will is automatically 
revoked. 

Again, where a testator has bequeathed certain property 
to a person and has afterwards parted with the property 
before his death, the bequest l^omes void. So whero 
ho parts wdth all the property disposed of by the Will, the 
whole WiU becomes mcffectuaL 

But with the above exceptions no person can, in law, 
bo presumed to have alter«^ lus iutontions as expressed 
in his Will merely by the lapse of time or by any alteration 
in the circamstances of the testator between the date of 
his Will and the date of liis death. 

Where a testator having made a Will subsequently 
makes another Will or C^cil which is not consistent 
with it, but which does not expressly revoke it, the first 
WiU is valid in so far as it is consistent with the later 
WUl or Codicil, but the later Will is alone valid as to the 


parts whore they are not consistent. 

In addition to the above there are only three ways in 
which a testator may deliberately revoke a Will j 

(1) He may make a subeennent Will or Codicil which 
expressly revokes the former IviJl. (2) He may 
porno writing which declares tho Will to be revoked. But 
euch writing must be e.’cecl7^cd with all the formaUties 
(two witnesses, etc.,) of a Will ; or ($) He may burn, tear, 
or otherwise destroy the WiU wUh the ifttcnt4Q|i qf 
wyoking it. 
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Tbeic roles are striotlj adhered to by the Courts when 
tliey eome to consider whether or not a Will has been 
fWToked* The testator cannot therefore revoke a Will by 
declaring to a number of witnesses that he considers it 
JNToked. Nor can he cancel it by striking it through with 
a pen, or by writing the word “ cancelled ” across its face, 
w by crossing out his own signature and those of the 
witnesses. But where he completely obliterates the sig- 
nature the Will will bo invalid, as also will those parts of 
the Will be which have been so eomj)lcte]y obliterated 
that the wor^ cannot be read. If be ** burns, tears, or 
otherwise destroys ” the WiU without intending to revoke 
it, it will still be valid. 

REVIVAL OF WILLS. A Will which has been revoked 
Is not revived by revoking the Will or other instrument 
bjr w^ch it was revoked. Nor can a revoked Will be re- 
vived by destroying the subsequent Will which revoked it, 
or by mere implication in any other way. There are 
indera only two ways in which a Will may be revived 
after it has been revoked. The first is by re-execution 
of the Will itself, and the second is by the due execution 
of a Codicil expressing the intention of reviving the WilL 

The Codicil must be executed with all the formalities 
of a Will, and the intention of reviving the Will must be 
clearly expressed on the face of it. Merely describing it 
as a Codicil to the revoked Will would not be sufficient to 
revive the Will. Again, where a WTll has been partially 
revoked and then wholly revoked, if a Codicil to revive it 
has subsequently been executed, the revival will not extend 
to the partial revocation unless the Codicil expressly 
declares that it shall extend to such revocation. 

Where a testator revives a W^ill by re-execution, he 
should remember to put the date of the re-execution on 
the Will, and also to execute it in the presence of two 
attesting witnesses in the same way as he executed the 
original Will. 

sometimes a Will is invalid because it has not been 
duly executed. For instance, the two witnesses may 
not both have been present together at its execution. 

Such Wills can be made valid by re-executing them with 
all the due formalities, or by duly executing a Codicil to 
make them good. 

Again, as has been already seen, a perfectly valid Will 
becomes invalid on the subsequent marriage of the testator. 
These invalid Wills may also be rendered valid by re- i 
execution or by a Codicil expressing the intention to revive 
them. 

Though a testator is thus enabled by Codicil or by re- 
exocution to revive a W'^ill which is invalid, by reason of 
its revocation or otherwise, ho is not advised to do so. 

By far the best thij^ he can do is to write and execute 
an entirely new Will expressing fully his testamentary 
intentions, even when the new Will is merely an exact 
copy of the old Will. Codicils are sometimes lost or 
misUid, and even when they are present the intention to 
revive the former WiU is frequently not expressed with 
sufficient clearness to prevent disputes. 


EXECUTORS & ADMINISTRATORS 

WHO MAY BE APPOINTED. An executor is the person 
whom a testator appoints by his Will to wind up his estate 
and to distribute the assets in accordance with the terms 
of the Will. Where the deceased has left no Will there 
can be no executors and no probate. The property, if 
f eoltp, will go to his heir-at-law, and if personalty to his next 
of kin. But as it is desirable that some one should wind 
op the estate and distribute it among those entitled to it, 
the Court will mpoint a person oaUed an Adminittraior, 
and grant him ** Letters of Administration.’* If the testator 
has named no ezeoutor in his Will, no Probate will be 
granted, but an administrator will be appointed with a 
mnt of ** Letters of Administration with the Will annexed.** 
He wiU be in praotioally the same position as an executor. 

When an executor dies, the office is continued by the 
Ijjryivteg expciitor ; but wliep a sole or last, exemtor flies , 
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the executorship goes to that exeoatocHi exeotttor. If he 
has not named an executor, the Oourt appointi aa 
Administrator to carry on the work. 

The general rule ia that anyone may be appointed and 
act as an executor ; but infants, lunatics, and bankruptf 
(whera the testator has not been aware of the bankrupt), 
cannot as a rule personally act as such whilst they are under 
disability. The Court may also relieve of his duties an 
executor resident abroad. The person whom the Court 
appoints as administrator is usually the husband, wife, or 
one of the next-of-kin of the deceased, or some person 
interested in the estate, as the residuaiT legatee or n 
creditor. But a creditor would not generauy be appointed 
if one of the next-of-kin is prepared to act. 

HOW APPOINTED AND REMUNERATED. Qenwally 
speaking, an executor can only be appointed by a Will or 
Codicil. He can be appointed either expressly or by 
implication. But if appointed by implication, the intentioo 
to appoint him must be gathered from the terms of ^e Will* 
There are two ways in which a person not appointed an 
executor by a Will may bo appointed an executor. (1) 
The WiU may give power to a surviving executor to appoint 
a new one in place of his deceased oo-exeoutor. (2) When 
a sole or last surviving executor dies, his executor becomes 
the executor of the original WiU. 

An Administrator is appointed by the Court, and bit 
rights date from the appointment. A person desiringto 
bo made an administrator should apply to the Court (The 
word “ Court ** here includes the Probato Registry al 
Somerset House and the various District Registnes.) 
The Court wiU appoint the husband or wife of the deceased, 
in preference to others. If there is no husband or wife, 
one of the next-of-kin is generaUy appointed, preference 
being usually given to that one of the next-of-kin who is 
entitled to most of the property. 

There is another kind of executor called an '* exeentor 
de son tort.** Thns if a person who ia not an executor 
meddles with the deceased’s property, as by demandirg 
tlie payment of debts dne to the estate, he will be regarded 
as an executor and inctur the duties and liablUties of one. 
But he wiU not be so regarded if he merely provides out 
of the estate for the funeral of the deceased or for supply-, 
ing the deceased’s family with the nec4!esarieB of life. 
Executors and Administrators are not entitled to any 
remuneration for their trouble or loss of time, unless the 
WiU provides for their remuneration. But thqr a^e 
entitled to their reasonable out-of-pocket expenses incurred 
in the course of their duties. They can re-imburse them- 
selves for the fees paid in obtaining Probato or Letters 
Administration, before they pay taxes or debts, but not 
before they have paid the funer^ expenses. 

DUTIES OP TUB BXBCUTOf^ 

1. FIRST DUTIES. The property of a testator yosit 
ill his executors immediately after his death, and it is their 
duty to wind op the estate. First of aU th<gy must giro 
the deceased a decent burial, according to his wealth and 
station, and pay the funeral es^nses. They must next, 
proceed to prove the Will, that is, obtain Probate. 

2. HOW TO PROVE THE WILL. Probate cannot t e 
taken out tiU a week after the testator’s death ; but it 
must be taken out within six months, or the exeoutenrs will 
be liable to penalties. An executor may always renoum e 
probate, that is to say, he may decline to act as exeoutor. 
provided he do so before dealing with the testator 
property. 

There are two ways in which the WiU may be proved- * 
in common form and in solemn form. Where the Will 
not likely to be disputed, it is simpler and cheaper to pro^e 
it in common form at Somerset House. Proving it i'l 
common form will not prevent it from being aftcrwart’» 
proved in solemn form in open Court, if it is found necessary 
to do BO. To prove the WiU in solemn form legal assistape*^ 
ia indispensable, but to do so in common form such assis* 
ance is not essential, though very desirable. 

The foUowing is the way an executor should proceed i 
order to prove the Will without employing a soUoltor 
(1) Obtain from a law stationer or from Somenet Houf 
the tow of affidavit fpr estate duty pad slao • form < 
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affidavit declaring that you are the executor of the Will 
end prepared to carry out your duties as such, and staUac 
the value of the c'rtate. 

(2) Attach the executor’s aflldavit to the Will and take 
ft With the other affidavits duly filled up, but not sworn, 
to a Ilegistrar at Somerset House and swear them before 


(3) When the affidavits have been aw'om all the papers 
will be returned to you, together with a parchment form, 
which you must not fill up or meddle with. 

(4) Take all these documents to the “ Teraonal Applica- 
tion Department" in the same building and pay the fees. 

(6) If the officials arc satisfied that the Will is genuine 
they will proceed to have it engrossed, and when this is 
done you will obtain a document (not the oriLunal Will) 
from the seal office. Tins dof'unicnt is the probate 
If the deceased at the time of his death had a fixed place 
t>f abode m a jdaco to which a District Registry is attached 
the executor may find it more convenient to apply thero 
iQste^l of at Somerset House. ^J’lio form of jirocoduro 
1^ a District Registry is practically tlic same as at Somerset 
House. 


PAYIHG DEBTS. After proving 
the Will, the executors should collect thcdeceased’s propertv 
calling in all debts duo to the estate. Rut the Trustee Act) 
1893, enables them to compound or compromise such debts 
or allow time for their payment. Then, if the testator 
18 at all hkcly to have incurred debts, they should advertise 
for crodstors in one Loudon and two local papers. 
For if this is done, they are protected by the Law of 
Property Amendment Act (22 and 23 Viet, 0.35) from an 
action by a creditor, if they distribute tho property a 
reasonable stated time (usually about six weeks) after 
tho appearnnoe of the advertisement. 

Executors should pay the testator’s debts in tho 
following order, in cases where tlie estate is not likciv 
to be largo enough to pay them in full: first, the funeral 
expenses, then taxes, then rates, then Judgment debts, 
and lastly all other debts. The general rule is that all 
the debts of any one of the above cl.isscs aro to be paid in 
full before the payment of any of the. debts in the succeeding 
closes ; and if there are not sufficient assets to pay tho 
debts of a particular class in full, the creditors of that class 
usually take a percentage ; but the executor has tho right to 
give any creditor a preference over other creditors of the 
same class. This usually happens when the executor is 
himself a creditor, ho then exercises hi.s right to payment in 
“ priority to otlier creditors of the same class. This 
right is called the executor’s right of retainer. Executors 
right of paying a debt which is barred bv 
the Statute of Limitations ; but no executor is justifiecl 
in paying any debt in priority to the debts of a precedin<» 
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4. PURTHEB DUTIES OF EXECUTORS. Having 
buried the testator, jirovod tho Will, paid the testator s 
debts, and called in the moneys owing to the estate, the 
executors next duty is to distribute the assets among 
we^beneficioriea according to the directions given in the 

As it sometimes happens that the testator has not left 
sufficient property to pay the legacies in full, after the 
payment of the debts, it is necessary to know what legacies 
have priority. And in order to see this it will be necessary 
o divide them into two cla.ssea, specifio and gener^. 
A epMvao legacy is tho gitt of a certain specified thing, 
K ^ gojd watch, whereas a general legacy is one which 

- 
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obtamed from debts ; bat if not enough is 

under ^ftor that out of property appointed 

all, out ©rthf appointment; (b) And, last of 

P«8oni ornn^AT.fi*!^"' ** tlio jewels and 

*»wTOuai oniaxaenta given her by the Will. 


Those entitled to property in any one of the above classes 
are entitled to their gifts in full if the property passing 
under the preceding classes is sufficient to pay the debts, 
but as between members of the same class their gifts abate 
rateably. After the debts have been paid in full, the 
executors should proceed to hand over the devises and 
bequests, or so much of them as remains after tho payment 
of tho debts. But tlie executors have a ycfir’s grace before 
they can be compelled to hand them over. 

LAPSED AND VOID LEGACIES. Executors cannot 
always carry out tho terms of a Will as they stand. As 
wo have scon, the value of tho gifts may liave been con- 
siderably diminished by the time the debts have been paid 
in full. Again, gifts for certain purposes are void in law 
and must not be carried out. And, lastly, the testator 
may, in his life-time, have parted with tho subject-matter 
of the gift so that it cannot be carried out. 

Gifts that tho law regards as void naturally fall into three 
classes, according as they are illegal, immoral, or contrary 
to public policy. All gifts for an illegal or criminal purpose 
are, of course, absolutely void. As to gifts relating to 
immorality, if given for an immoral purpose they are void ; 
but not if given where the immorality is past. Thus, 
a gift “ to anyone who will become the mistress of B,’* 
would bo void as setting a premium on immorality ; but 
a man may provide in his Will for a gift to his mistress, 
as the immorality would be past, and so far from beiitf 
an encouragement to in. morality, the gift, if substanti^ 
would probably choc k it. 

It is contrary to public policy that a person who attests 
the testator’s signature should be a beneficiary under the 
Rill. The aitosiicg wdtncss is offen called upon to prove 
the due execution of the Will. Is it lilcely, then, that hif 
evidence would be impartial if his pocket would suffer 
through the upsetting of tho Will ? So the law provide# 
that if such a person attests tbo Will, the Will remains 
valid in other respects, but tho gift to tho attesting witness 
is void. It is also contrary to nublic policy that a foreigner 
should have a share in a British »-''ip; such gifts srs, 
therefore, void. 

LETTERS OP ADSIINISTRATION. When a person 
dies intestate or leaves a Will without having appointed 
any executors, it is the duty of the husband, wife, or one 
of tho next-of-kin, or of some other person interested 
in the estate, as a creditor, to apply for Letters of Adminis- 
tration, or for Lettors of Administration wdth the Will 
annexed. An Administrator with the Will annexed has 
practically tlie same duties as an executor— ho must carry 
out the directions given in tho Will. But an ordinary 
Admi:iistrator must distribute tho property among thosa 
entitled to an intostate’s estate. 

The method of npjdying for letters of Administration 
w very similar to that of applying for probate. The 
applicant must make an Affidavit stating that he is entitled 
and prepared to act, and setting forth tho value of the 
estate to tho best of his knowledge, information, and belief. 
He must also fill up an Inland Revenue Affidavit which 
ho will get at Somerset House. He must give a bond to 
double the value of the estate with two sureties for the 
due performance of his duties. Ho must Bwe4ir the Affi- 
davit, and sign and seal the bond in the pre-sence of the 
Registrar at Somerset House. He must then leave these 
documents at the Registry ; and in duo course he will 
receive a document called the “ Letters of Administration,** 
and this document is his authority to act. 

His office dates from the grant, not as in the case of an 
executor from the date of the death, though before getting 
it he may provide for the funeral. Having obtained this 
authority, it is his tluty to collect the property and pay 
the funeral expenses and debts, as in tho case of an executor. 
He should then distribute the residue among those entitled 
t-o an intestate's estote. Theso will be shown in the next 
section, but, shortly, tho real propertv goes to the heir-at- 
law, aud tho personal property is divid^ among the neixt* 
of-kin. For the distinction between the two kinds of pro* 
perty, see under Law of Real Property ^ p. 516. 

2 M 
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worn PBR80NS BYIKO OTfiST ATE. By the Intestates 
Attt^ 1873, aoDid 1876, where the whole estate and effects 
0f A poor person dying, without having made a will, do not 
Aicoeira m value the sum of one hundred pounds, tho 
widow or any of the children of such person, provided such 
widow or children reside at a distance exceeding 3 miles 
from the Kegistry of the Probate Court liaving jurisdiction 
in tho matter, may apply to tho registrar of the County 
Court within tho district of wliich tho intestate had his 
fixed place of fabodo [at the time of his death. The 
Registrar will give the applicant assistnneo in filling up the 
usual papers required by the Court of Probate before the 
ant of Letters of Administration, will send these papers 
the Court of Probate, and will in duo course supply 
the applicant with the scaled letters of administra- 
tion. 

THE HEIR-AT-LAW AND THE NEXT-OF-KIN. 
■To find the heir-at-law (w ho is entitled to tho real property 
of the estate), the following rules should be remembered : 

(1) Descent is traced from the last person entitled to 
the property otherwise than by inheritance. (2) It such 
persou has no lieirs, descent ia traced from the last person 
entitled to the property, f S') The property descends to the 
issue of such person ad in/hiilnm. (4) In default of issue 
it goes to his nearest lineal ancestor, and thence back to 
his descendants. (5) Hales are preferred to females of tho 
same degree. (6) Elder males are preferred to younger 
males of the same degree ; but fcraalc« of the same degree 
take equally. (7) Where the common ancoo4tor is male, 
relatives of the half-blood iniicrit after relatives of the 
whole blood of tho same dcLTrce; but where the common 
ancestor is female they inherit after the common ancestor. 
(8) Amoog ancestors the paternal lino ia preferred to the 
maternal. 

As for the personal property : 

(1) If a husband survives he takes It nil. (2) It a wife 
and no desoeudante, she takes it all if the value is un.dcr 
£600; if over that value she takes £500 with interest at 
four per cent, and half the residue, the oilier half going to 
the next of kin. (3) If a wife and descendants, she 
takes a third and the descendants two-thirds. (4) If there 
is no wife or husband the property goes to tlio next of 
kin, and it there are ucncto the Crown, which is the nllhnvs 
hares^ the last or remotest heir to everyone. (5) Children 
take before grand-children, but the children of a deceased 
diild and the children of dceer5‘:cd brothers and sisters are 
entitled to their parents’ sliare. (6) In default of 
descendants the property will go to the father of the 
intestate. (7) Except for the father as above, there is no 
preference for the mole over the female or the elder over 
the younger, they all take equally, if of the same d<^ee. 
In other words, failing a husband, wife^ or descendants 
surviving, the property would be divided among the 
members of any one of the following classes on the failure 
of the class preceding it and to llie exclusion of tho class 
that follows it : (1) Father. (2) Mother, brothers, sisters 
and the children of deceased brothers and sisters (taking 
th^ parent’s share). (3) Grandfathers and Grandmothers. 

Uncles, aunts, nephews, nieces and great grand parents. 
( 6 ) First cousins ; and so forth. 

HOTCHPOT. By the Statute of Distributions, 1070, it 
St provided that in case any cliild (other than the luir-nt- 
law) of an intestate (1) shall have any estate by settlomcut 
from the said intestate ; or (2) shall have had advanced to 
him, by the said intestate during his lifetime, a portion 
or advancement ; then, instead of an equal division of the 
intestate's effects being made among liis children, tho 
achiunistratar is to take tho advancement or settlement 
Into consideration, and must only give to such child a s\im 
•nffioient to make his total share equal to that of the other 
ehildreQ. This is called bringing an advancement or 
•etttement into hotchpot. Of course if the advancement 
obtained by the lucky child is greater tlian what he would 

K t by bringing it into hotchpot, he need not bring it in ; 

t in that case he would not be entitled to a share in 
the intestate’s effects. But as regards the heir-at-law, the 
fact that he obtains land by descent or otherwise from the 
intestate does not bar him in any way from claiming an 
aqnal share wil^ his brothers and sisters in the intestate’s 
ftraonal property, 

Maoj wills and settlements contain a "Hotchpot 
daose^' providing for the bringing of property into 
hotchpot under drcumstances of a like nature. 


LIABILITIES 07 SZEOUTOBS AND ABHIRZS- 
TRATOBS. An executor is bound to pay the just debts 
of the testator before he distributes the property according 
to the instructions contained in the Will. He will, there- 
fore, be liable, even after his year of office, for not paying 
the debts in priority to the legacies unless he has duly 
advertised for creditors according to tho provisions of the 
Law of Property Amendment Act (22 and 23 Viet., o. 36), 
The protection afforded by this Act to executors does not 
revent the creditors following the assets and suing the 
eneficiarios. Where the assets are not sufficient to pay 
the debts, the executors incur no personal liability for the 
deficiency. Executors should not carry on the testator’e 
business except under the protection of the Court, for if 
they do so they must personally bear tho loss if it docs not 
pay, whereas Lf it does pay they reap no benefit. 

Under the Trustee Act, 1893, executors are in the position 
of trustees for the purpose of carrying out their duties, 
they are, therefore, liable as trustees for breaches of their 
trust. They must not waste or squander the assets of 
the testator by selling property at a considerable under- 
valuation, or by providing for any unduly costly funcraL 
But the Judicial Trustees Act, 1897, gives the Court power 
to relievo them of personal liability where they have acted 
in good faith and with reasonable prudence in the discharge 
of their duties. 

Generally speaking, executors must not make any pay- 
ment they are not bound to make, though they may pay 
Statute-barred debts, and are not themselves bound to 
plead the Statute of Limitations. They are not responsible 
if the assets are lost or stohm, tinlcss they have been guilty 
of some wilful default or neglect. These remarks about 
executors appi)' also to administrators. Where executora 
and administrators find it difficult to carry out their duties, 
tijey ought to pay tho assets into Court and act as the Oourt 
directs them. 

FURTHER LIABILITIES OP EXECUTORS AND 
ADMINISTRATORS. An executor is not generally 
responsible for tho defaults of his co-cxeeutor unless he 
has contributed to them in some way. If he sees his co- 
executor commit a breach of trust, he must stop it at once, 
or he will be held personally liable. He must not wilfully 
and grossly neglect the discharge of bis duties, and thus let 
his co-executor commit breaches of trust, for he would 
then be personally re.sponsible. 

Executors and administrators are bound to carry out 
the contracts entered into by tho deceased ; except, of 
course, contracts of a purely personal nature, as a contract 
to sing at a certain concert. They cannot, as a rule, be 
hold responsible for tho torts of the deceased ; but where 
the decea^sed has committed somo injury to propcrt^i^ within 
six months of his death, his executors or administrators 
may be sued for damages within six months of the com- 
mencement of their term of office. Any damages that are 
recovered are looked upon not as judgment debt^, but m 
simple contract debts, so they would not have to be paid 
until after the judgment debts. 

Where the deceased hn.s been killed in conaequenoe of 
tho wrongful act of another, under circumstances which 
would have enabled him to bring an action for damages 
if he had lived, tho executors or ^miniatrators may bring 
the action, within a year of the death, on behalf of the 
wife, husband, parent, or child of the deceased. 

Note. — When executors and administrators have ful- 
filled their duties they are generally given a formal releass 
by tho persons interested in the estate. 


TRUSTS AND TRUSTEES. 

CREATION OF A TRUST. Trusts may bo created either 
expressly or by implication, and there is a third kind of 
trust known as a constructive trust, which is created bv 
Courts of Equity to meet the Justice of particular cases. 
A trustee is the person whoso duty it is to carry out a trust. 
Trusts of personal property may be created by word of 
month ; bat by the Statute of Frauds tmsta of laiid or of 
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TRUSTS AND 

fcftterests in land must be created by writing, unlesa they 
ar« constructive tnists. 

There is no particular form required by the law ; but 
finyone desiring to create a trust without legal assistance 
»l ould be careful to state clearly in writing who the trustceg 
are to be, what property they are to deal with, how they 
are to deal with it, and for whose benefit they are to 
act. 

VOID TRUSTS. Certain trusts are void in law. Thus 
carrying out of a trust must not involve any breach 
of the law, nor tend to the promotion of immorality. 
Again, trusts which are not made for some valuable con- 
sideration — v<ilurdary trusts as they are called — may be 
set aside under certain circumstances. Thus, trusts or 
setdements are by ancient statute (13 Eliz., c. 5) void as 
against creditors unless they are made hona fide for 
valuable consideration to persons having no notice of any 
iotontion to defraud the creditors. 

Again, by the Bankruptcy Act, 1883, voluntary settle- 
meats are void against the trustee in Bankruptcy if made 
ietv. than two years before the Bankruptcy, and even 
within ten years of the making, unless the parties claiming j 
UBiior it can prove that the settlor was solvent at the dato | 
of the settlement without the aid of the property com- 1 
prijjcd in the settlement, and that the settlor ceased to ; 
have any pecuniary interest in the property. (It should : 
be noticed that a settlement made in consideration of 
marriage is not a voluntary settleracnt.) Lastly, super- ' 
ftiitiouB trusts, as trusts for saying masses for the dead, 1 
are void in England. 

CY PRES. As a gift to superstitious uses is illegal, j-o 
K gift for benevolent and philanthroiho purposes is void 
for uncertainty. If, however, the donor indicates in a 
^'.- ■ueral way the charitable object of his gift, although the 
ol'jact spociiicd cannot bo carried out, the gift does not 
f ill but is applied cy pres, i.e., “ as nearly as possible ” ; 
to give effect to the intention of the donor, Cy prt's is. ! 
tht.i'efore, an equitable doctrine by which the Courts of j 
(Jh .ncory, whore it is impossible to carry out exactly the ' 
t'f'nas of a trust, make an order whereby it is to be carried 
oat as nearly os possible. { 

APPOINTMENT OP TRUSTEES. Trustees are usually j 
appointed by tbe instrument which createe the trust; | 
bill where there has been an omission to appoint trustees, j 
the Oourt will always appoint them. (It is the Chancery ^ 
diviriion which controls trust matters, therefore in this j 
a'-Uile the word Oourt means a Chancery Court.) The ; 
GoaH will also appoint trustees where those originidly 
apr»ointed have refused to act, or desire to be discharged, 
or V^ava become nitfit to act or inoapablo of acting. Again, j 
the instrument which creates the trust may give to the j 
tru^^tees it appoints the power to appoint other trustees j 
In certain cases, as for instance, a surviving trustee may { 
given power to appoint a person in the place of his ' 
d^Xfased oo> trustee. | 

A person appointed a trustee may refuse to accept the 
po<^ition ; but he must refuse it before he takes up his 
duties or he will not be able to escape unless he can ootiun 
a release, which frequently involves an ai^plication to tbe 
Ooiirt, the cost of which he is sometimes called upon to 
bear. There is no limit to the number of trustees that 
inay be appointed, but in cases where the control and 
disposal of money is oonoorned, it is seldom safe to appoint 
only one. Two is the usual number, but three, or even 
more, may be appointed. 

^ ' The Oourt will sometimes order the removal of a trustee 
if ho beoomes unfit or incapable, or if ho remains out of the 
United Kingdom for more than a year. 

RNMUMERATION of trustees. The only re- 
muneration which a trustee, other than a Judicial trustee, 
hi imtitled to receive, is such as has been expressly awarded 
to him by the instrument creating the trust. Even a 
soiiortor trustee is not entitled to charge for the profits of 
non-eontentious^ work done by him. Judicial trustees 
receive snoh remuneration as the Court which 
ap^inte them may see fit to order. 

& trustee )• entitled to the actual out-of-pocket expenses ; 


TRUCES. 

properly hicurred by him in caTT 3 rmg out his duties. He 
u not only not entitled to any remuneration, he cannot 
even keep any profit that has ^on made through his skill 
and diligence whilst ho has tho control of the trust property. 
Though he cannot keep tbe profits, he may sometimes bo 
cjilled on to personally bear tho losses. Indeed his office 
is one not hgbtly to be undertaken, the hardsliips it involves 
are numerous, and there are no compensating advantages. 

It iji, therefore, very seldom that a person who is not a 
relation or great friend of the settlor and lieneiiciarics esu 
be induced to undertake the position of tmstoe unless some 
provision for reasonable remuneration is made by the 
instrument creating the trust. 

As on illustration of the rule that a trustee cannot derive 
any personal advantage from the property under his con- 
trol, it may be said that ho may not either directly or 
indirectly purchase tho trust property from himself or 
from his co-trustees, even if the trai^tion is perfectly 
fair and above-board, and the price paid adequate or more 
than adequate, unless the settlement expressly allows it or 
the permission of the Court is obtained. 

DUTIES OF TRUSTEES. It is tho duty of ^steos to 
carry out tho directions given them by the instrument 
which creates the trust, and also any directions which 
may bo given by tho Court. Their first duty is to got 
control of all tho property which is subject to the trust. 
This involves the calling in of all debts that may be owing. 
Unless expressly forbidden by tho instrument creating 
the trust, they may, in dealing with tho debtors, compound 
or allow time tor tho payment of debts, or abandon, 
submit to arbitration, or othonvise settle any debt, account, 
or claim rebiiing to tho trust if they thi^ it expedient 
to do so. But a tnistee must not shirk his duties by 
compounding or abandoning debts which an ordinary 
reasonable man would have sought to recover. In fact^ 
he is generally expected to act as an ordinary prudent 
man would liave acted under similar circumstaneea* 
Having called in the debts, he should proceed to invest the 
trust property in seme authorised security (sec below 
under Investments). 

Where the trust is to be of long duration, it is generally 
tho duty of trustees to convert such part of the trust 
property as is of a wasting nature, as property held on a 
short lease, and convert it into property of a more per- 
manent character. And lastly, it is the duty of trustees 
to keep careful accounts and to give the beneficiaries fuU 
information of all their transactions. 

DEATH OP A TRUSTEE. NEW TRUSTEES. When 
a trustee dies, his duties are performed by his surviving 
co- trustees, if there are any. On the death of a sole or 
lost surviving trustee, the obligations imposed by tho trust 
must bo discharged by that trustee’s executors, if he has 
appointed any, and if ho has not, then by his administrator. 
It frociuently happens that provisions are contained in 
trust aeeds which give power to surviving trustees to 
appoint now trustees in the place of those who have died 
or become unfit to discharge their duties. And now, by 
the Trustee Act, 1803, even where there is no such provisioO' 
in the instrument creating tho trust, tbe surviving or 
j continuing trustees may by writing appoint new trustees 
in the place of any who have died, or who have remained 
out of the United Kingdom for more than twelve months, 
or who desire to bo diachargeti, or who have refused to 
carry out their duties, or wlio have become unfit or in- 
capable of acting. It will thus be seen that, where it is 
desirable to appoint a now trustee, it is seldom necessary 
to secure the intervention of the Court. Where, however, 
it is expedient to obtain tho assistance of tho Court, pro- 
ceedings are generally taken on what is called aa 
” originating summons.’* 

As has been scon above, a new trustee may be appointed 
in place of one desiring to bo discharged. If, however, 
the other parties do not concur in the discharge, this person 
can only be relieved of his duties by making an appli^tioii 
to the Oourt, and unless be gives good reason for wishing 
to be discharged, he will probably fail in his appHoation 
and have also to bear the costa. 
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UABlLmSS OF TRUSTEES. A tm.stcc 13 not b’.^blo 

for the wrongful acts of his co-tmatoca ; bat he must not 
bo negligent and allow his co-trustecs to do things which 
he ought to do himself, or ho will bo held liable. He is, 
indeed, expected to take tho same aniount of care of the 
trust property that he would, as a reasonably prudent 
man, take of his own property. 

As a general rule, a mere majority of tho trustees cannot 
pive valid receipts or carry out any important transaction ; 
it is lujceasary for them all to join. Is a trustee, then, liable 
for the wrongful acta of a co-trustee when ho has only 
joincxi in the transaction as a matter of form 7 The 
answer is that he is not liable in such a case, unless the 
loss resulting to the trust property has been occasioned 
by his own wilful default. 

• A trustee is expected to make use of his own skill and 
judgment in carrying out a trust and not to employ any- 
one else to carry it out for him. Ho may, however, 
employ an agent in a proper case. Thus ho may employ 
a solicitor or banker as his agent to receive or give a dis- 
charge for trust Tnone 3 % b\’ permitting the agent to have 
the custody of tho necessary documents. But he must 
not leave the money in the agent’s coT\trol for longer 
than is absolutely necessary. The fae.t that ho has acted 
on the advice of counsel or a solicitor will not excuse tho 
trastoe, if the act turns out to be a breach of trust. 

A trustee is not liable for the loss of money temporarily 
left at a bank pending inve.'itment ; but ho must not leave 
it there longer than is necessary, nor may he invest it in 
other than authorised investments. Whore a trustee is 
in doubt or difiiculty as to how best to carry out his trust, 
he may apply by originating summons, on a written 
signed by counsel, to a judge in chambers, for 

*dvico. 

INVESTMENTS. Where the instrument which creates 
a trust gives express directions as to how a trustee is to 
invest the property, ho must carry out the directions given ; 
but where he has not been so directed, the legislature has 
come to his aid by giving a li'H of investments in which he 
may safely placo the property. The principal list is 
contained "ia section one of tho Trustees Act, 1893, and . 
.comprises — | 

0) All tho parliamentary stocks, public funds, and j 
Government seeurilies in the riiited Kingdom. (2) Real | 
or heritable securities in Great Britain or Ireland (this | 
means that trastee^ may invest on first mortgages; but 
they may not invest in the purchase of land). (3) Bank 
of England or Bank of Ireland stock. (4) India 3 7q and 
India 3^ 7o stock. (5) Any security the interest on wliich is 
guaranteed by rarlianu’.rit. (G) Metropolitan Board of 
Works' or London County Councirs consolidated stock, 
or Metropolitan Police District debenture stock. (7} 
t.)ent;urc, guarautecd, or preference ato^’k of sxteh British 
or Irish Railways, incori)orated by si)wial Act of Parlia- 
as have p.aid at leu.st 3 7o annual dividend on their 
' ILnary stock for ten y^ears previously. (8) The stock of 
V Railway or Canal Company which is luasod for a term 
ot not less than 200 ymars to any such company as is 
mentioned in the last sub-section. Debenture stock of 
Indian Railways guaranteed by the Secretary of State in 
Council. (10) CJcrtain other specified Indian Railway 
stock. (11) Debenture, guaranteed, or preference stock 
of such water-supply companies, incorporated by Royal 
Cttiarter or by special Act of Iharliauient, as have ])aid at 
least 5 •/* annual dividend for te.n years previously. (12) 
Nominal or iruscribed stock issued by tho Municipal 
Oori’orations of towns with over 60,000 hih.abitanta at tho 
last census, or nominal or insmbed stock kmed by any 
County Council under tlie authority of an Act of Parlia- 
ment ora Provisional Order. (13) Nominal or inscribed 
stock of such Waier-Supi)ly Commbsioners, iucorx»orated 
by Act of Parliament, as h.avc compulsory power to levy 
rates over an area with a population of over 60,000; 
provided that the rates levied for eiwh of the previous 
ten years have not exceeded 89 7o of tJio full authorised 
rate. And (14) such other stocks, fund-s, and other securities 
as may be aut})oriscd for the investment of monies under 
the <!ohtrol of the Court. 

In regard to mortgages, a trustee should lend money 
only on a first legal mortjgagc of freehold or copyhold land 
which is not of a wasting character (e.g. neither brick 
fields nor mino.i). He should never join v.dlh others, not 


I being hi9 co- trustees, fn lending money on mortgage* 
L/istTy, ho should obtain a report on the value of the 
I property from a competent surveyor acting independently 
of the owner, and should not advance more than two- 
thirds of the amount stated in the report. 

It is impossible in tho space at our command to give 
further particulars as to what investments a trustee may 
safely make ; but, as has been already said, ho can always 
apply by “ originating summons ** to a judge for advice 
whenever he is in doubt or diffioultj\ 

FRAUDS AND BREACHES OP TRUST. By section 
80 of the Larceny Act, 1801, which replaced the Fraudulent 
Trustees Act of 1857, if a trustee fraudulently converts 
and appropriates to hiv own use or benefit, or to the use or 
benefit of any other person, any^ trust property, or if he 
fraudulently disposes of or destro^’s such property, ho is 
guilty of a misdemeanour and liable to Acvcn years’ penal 
servitude or to imprisonment, with or without bard labour, 
for two j'ears. But no prosecution may be commenced 
under this section wdthout tho sanction of the Attorney- 
General, or without the consent of t])c judge before whom 
civil proceedings have been taken, if indeed they have been 
taken. So much for the Criminal Law. 

But there are many breaches of trust which a trustee 
may commit without any intent to defraud. Umler section 
three of the Judicial Trustees Act, 1800, .a trustee will not 
be held liable for a broach of trust in cases where ho has 
acted honestly and reasonably, and ought fairly to be 
excused. But except for such protectirui as is afforded 
by this Act, a trustee would be poraoimlly liable to a civil 
action for any breach of trust ho may commit ; for example, 
tho making of an improper investment, and this even 
whero ho has acted with tho concurroneo of, and under 
pressure from, the beneficiaries. In all cases of breach 
of trust, excejit where the trustee 1ms been guilty of fraud, 
or has misappropriated the property to his own use, or 
where hf) still retains tho trust property, time runs in 
favour of tho trustee. In other words ho cannot after a 
certain period of time bo sued tor an innocent or honest 
broach of trust. Tho period is six yars whero tho 
property is ])erMonal propertv’, and twelve vears wdiore the 
property consists of land. Wheri^ a trustee has wrong- 
fully di.sposed of trust property, tho boneticiaries may 
recover tho property from tho person into whose hands 
tho property has passed, unless eueh person has pur- 
chased it bona fide for value and wdtbout notice of the 
breach of trust. 

Where a trustee has committed a breach of trust ho is 
bound to make good the loss, and in some ca ‘'08 ho will in 
addition have to {)ay interest, e.g. whero ho committed 
tho breach for his own personal advantage he will be 
liable to pay three per cent, simple interest. Whore he 
has traded or 8))eculatcd with trust property he will be 
liable to paj' five per cent, compound interest or to 
account for all the profits. Where a broach tif trust not 
amounting to actual fraud has been committed, the 
trustees must bear an equal share of tho loss. But where 
ono of the tnmtees has been guilty of fraud and the others 
aro innocent, or where ho is tho confidential solicitor of 
his co-trust oes, he may have to bear tho whole loss 
himself. When a breach of trust is committed with tho 
conseiU in writing, or at tho instigation or tho request of a 
beneficiary, the Court may compel such beneficiary to 
surrender bis share of the trust property to imlernnify the 
trustee. 

JUDICIAL TRUSTEES. Tho Judicial Trustees Act, 
1896, gives the Court the power to appoint a person called 
a ** judicial trustee ** either to act as a solo trustee or to act 
jointly with any existing trustee. His office differs from 
that of an ordinary trustee in that ho generally receives 
remuneration for his time and trouble. Tho Act makes 
it possible for any person creating or intending to 
create a trust, or for any trustee or beneficiary to a trust, 
to a])ply to tho Court to apj)oint as a Judicial Trustee 
any lit and proper person nominated for tho purpose 
in tho application. In tho absence of such nomination, 
or if the Court is not sati^^-fied of tho fitness of the person 
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.HO nominated, an official of the Court may bo ai)pointed. ! 
Tho judicial trustee, whether ho ];o ;xn official or not, is 
fUbjcct to the control super vi.^ion of the Court, and 
once a year his accounts must bo audited and reported 
on to the Court. 

termination op the trust. When a trustee has 
dene all requin'd by the instnnuent creating the trust, 

Ir^ should present his accounts to the beneficiaries (indeed 
ho should allow them to inspect lus accounts at all times 
during the contiiiuanco of the trust), and then distribute 
the property among those who are entitled to it. Oreat 
cojo is nooessary in doing this, for the trustee is hold 
personally responsible if payment bo made to a wrong 
person, but if ho pays the fuiiil to the beneficiary and 
eoTtio ono else is really entitled, tho trustee is not 
|)or8onally liable, c.g. if the honenciary had mortgaged his 
rights and tho mortgagee had not given notice of tho 
mortgage to tho trustee, the trustee would not bo liable if 
ho paid tlio money to thf^ l.eneficiary. It is wise, there- 
fore, to ask the persons to whom ho hands over the 
property to give him an indemnity to protect him 
against a possible claim by some one else. It is possible 
that tho individual entitled to the whole or part of the 
property may have gone abroad, and given a power of 
attorney to some perfion to receive monies on his behalf, i 
Jf a trtifltce hands over the money to such a p wson in good i 
fait h he is protected, by sect ion 23 of 1 be Tru stee Act, 1 >^33, j 
from liability if it should turn out that the giver of the i 
pO'.ver of attonioy had died or revoked f Iv power. Where, ! 
however, a tni'^toe is in <l<'ubt ns to wh<>m hand Ih*' 
in(»fu*y or other property, the b- plan is to pay it into 
Court and leave it to the C^urt to disjiose of it. 

Trustees on relinquishing the trurt should generally i 
obtain a formal release from the beneficiaries, ns this irould ' 
protect thcji) from possible actions for small breaches of 
trust during their term of offioe, as for instance, for a wrong j 
investment. ' ; 
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SOUCITOSS ASD THEIR CUALIi'ICATIOHS. In ] 

order to practice as a s(»lieitor, a iicrson must (1) serve i 
a term as articled clerk with a iiractising solicitor ; (*2) pass l 
certain examinations ; (3) bo duly admitted and enrolled { 
a« a solicitor ; (4) obtain a certificate to practise. A i 
Bolioitor, though admitted, cannf>t practise unless he takes i 
out from tho R.*gistrar of yolicitors an annual stamped | 
certificate. I’hf^ stamp duty varies in tho case of London j 
and Country certificates ; the maximum duty is £9. (Sec I 
Wtulor “Certificate/’ p. CvS3 and Solicitors ” p. 752.) ! 

UNQUALIITLD PRACTITIONERS. By various Acts, 
persons who net as s(dicitors, v,h“n not duly adt>utted and 
enrolled anjJ oth*'r\vi.'»c qualified to act, are guilty of con- 
tem]jt of court, cannot recover fees for any work done, 
and are liahlo tcj a jicnalty of £50 for every olTonoe in an 
action brought by tlie Law Society with the sanction of 
the Attorney Ocn»'ral. if a qualifu^d solicitor wnlfully 
and knowingly acts ns agent for an unqualified person, 
he will be struck of! tho Rolls and cannot be ro-adraitted, 
and tho unqualified person may bo committed to prison 
for a term not exceeding ono year. It has been held that 
these Statutes do not prevent a solicitor acting for a cor- 
poration at a fixed salary. Unqualified persons who 
protend to bo solicitors are liable to a j>enalty of £10. 
llius a debt colleidor wdio demands payment of a debt in 
Urius whieh would lead tho por.son he aildrcsso.s to suppose 
a solicitor, is liable to a penalty under th.is law. There 
are '"certain exemptions from these penalties, e.g. local 
authorities may appear before any court by their clerks 
^-^^thorisod officers. Tho rules stated above do not, 
B}>eakitig generally, prevent a person bringing or defending 
on action in person ; but there are some coses where 
empir^ymcnt of a solicitor and counsel is neooa^uiry, e.g. 
Au Rfiphcation for a writ of habeas corpwi must generally 
he made by counsel ^ j 


SOLICITOR’S DUTY TO HIS CLIENT. A solicitor, 
when retained by a client, impliedly undertakes to exercise 
duo diligence on his bf'half, and, if he fails to show such 
diligence, he will be liable to an action for negligence. It 
is a question of fact in each particular case whether tho 
solicitor has been guilty of negligenco or not. I’indal, C. J., 
stated the general rule" to be that a solicitor would be liable 
for tho consequences of ignorance on his part of the rules 
of practice, or want of due care in preparation of a ccniae 
for trial, or mismanaging so much of tho cfmduct of a 
cause as is irmally allotted to his branch of the legal pro- 
fc-ssion ; but that a solicitor would not be answerable for 
an error in judgment on some new or difiu ult }>.iint of law, 
or on some point such as is usually entrusted to a barn.->ter. 

In regard to contentious bu.siness, i.e. actions brought 
in court, a solicitor would bo liable — 

(1) If he allowed his client to bring a case that had no 
chance of success, unless he warned him beforehand; (li> 
if he abandoned a caii.se witliout reasoaatile notice; (.3) 
if he tovik itrococ-iin-.s in the wrong Court ; (4) if bo failed 
to give proper instructions tc coun.sel; (5) if ho did not 
prepare the ca^^o. properly for trial, e.g. if be faiU'd to 
Bu1'.p(t‘iia witnc.^.. os ; (6) if he compromised an action 
against tlio directions of las client. 

In regard to non-ooiitcnfious business, such as the 
drawing up of legal documents, advice on legal pri’it*:, 
and so forth, a solicitor would be liable for any lo.ss c.au'^cd 
by iguor.ancc of t>.f* ordinary law, e.g. if he advised trustees 
to invest trust mon^y in unauthori'=ied securities. 

A solicitor is not always protected because he has acted 
und^r advico of couu jc-l, for the case may not have been 
properly laid before counsel. A solicitor who is guilty 
of negligence cannot rf-eover his co.sts from his client. 
Moreover, the » liont can. as has been stated, .sue hi.« solicitor 
for datn.iges ; but the action wiil be barred in six 3 ears, 
unlcr.s there has been fraud on the solicitor’s part. 

In tho course of their business, solicitors ofttm receive- 
money from Ihc-ir clients. Such money should not bo 
mixed by tho solicitor with money of his own at his bank. 
If the money is retained after it ought to be paid over, the 
solicitor is liable to pay iiiteres' at five per cent. Some- 
times a solicitor will bo held to bo a Irustco of money 
entrusted to him by his client ; but as a rule ho holds such 
money as agent only, and an action against him for ita 
recovery must be hrouglit within ^ix j'oars from the receipt 
of the money, or from the last written acknowledgment by 
him in part pax'ment. A solicntor, uiuicr various Acts, 
such as the Larceny Act, 1301, may bo jirosocat.<^d and 
impri.soned for inisajipropriation of money entrusteil to him 
by his client. Uo niav' also be struck oil the Rolls for the 
same offence. 

SOLICITOR’S COSTS. It is provided by Statute thet 
a solicitor cannot sue for hi.s costs unless he bad a certificate 
to practise during the period within which tho work was 
done. Tho amount of a solicitor’s remuneration may 
either be fixed by special agreement or by the usual charges 
included in a signed bill of costs. By the {Solicitor’s Act, 
1R70, solicitors may make agreements in writing os to 
their remuneration for contentious business, but the 
agreement must be submitted to a Taxing Master for 
approval before anytbing nan be received under it. By 
an Act of 1881, solicitors may also make written agroemente 
as to their remuneration in conveyancing and other non- 
contentious business, but if the client aft^^rwards objeet-s 
that the agrci'mcnt is not fair and reasonable, the Taxing 
Master may enquire into it and certify the Court, who can 
then rethiee the amount or cancel the agreement. 

A written agreement may provide tluit the solicitor shall 
be remun^'nited by a gross sum, a percentage (in the case 
of non-eontentious business), or a salary. An agreement 
for paj'tnent only in tho event of success in an action is void. 
If there is no special ngreement, the solicitor’s charges must, 
in contentious business, bo made out according to a scale 
fixed by Rules of Court, and must, in non-contentious busi- 
ness, conform to tho scale laid down in the Solicitor’s 
Remunerat ion Order, made under the Solicitor’s Remunera- 
tion Act, 1881. In contentious business, if the opponent 
is ordered to pay the costs ot tho action, the solicitor will 





feoet?e a gieat part of hia bill from the exponent, but the 
balance, in an^ case, aad all if the opponent is not ordered 
to pay costs, is payable by the client. 

TAXATION OF BILL OP COSTS. An action cannot 
be brought by a solicitor for the recovery of his charges or 
disbursements until the expiration of one month after the 
delivery of a properly signed bill. The bill must show 
whom it is desired to charge, specify the items, and state 
when and where the work was done. Within a month of 
the delivery of the bill, the client may obtain an order of 
the Court for taxation as a matter of course. If no appli- 
cation to tax be made within the month, the bill may 
still be taxed, except after payment or after the sohcitor 
has recovered a verdict for tho amount claimed. But 
after twelve months, or after payment, the client can only 
obtain an order to tax on showing special circumstances, 
©.g. fraud or gross overcharge. If on taxation less than 
one-sixth is taxed off, the client has to pay the costs of 
the taxation ; if one-sixth is taxed oil, the solicitor has to 
pay such costs. 

ACTION FOR COSTS. If a solicitor sues on his bill 
and succeeds, the jiulgmeut is for such amount as may bo 
shown to be duo after taxation by tho Taxing Master. 
A solicitor may Homotimes, on the ground of gross negli- 
ence or misconduct, bo ordered by tho Court to repay to 
is client costs which the latter has been compelled to 
pay to his opponent. A solicitor who, without good cause 
or reasonable notice to his client, declines to act further 
in an action for him, is not entitled to sue for his costs. 
Good cause for discontinuance would be the refusal of 
the client to provide tho necessary funds for disburse- 
ments. 

LAWYER'S LETTER (Demands for payment with costs). 

It somotimos happens that after a person has been dunned 
persistently by a tradesman anxious to secure the settle- 
ment of an account, ho receives a letter from a solicitor 
demamling the payment of tho debt phts a further sum 
to cover the solicitor’s costs. Tho debtor should pay tho 
debt, but ho need not pay tho solicitor’s costs ; those 
vrould have to be borne by tho creditor who employed 
him. If, however, a writ or summons has been issued in 
the action, all costS properly incurred subsequent to tho 
issue must bo paid by the debtor. 

SOLICITOR’S LIEN. A Bolicilor has a general lien on 
the papers of his client for all costs for the time being due 
to him. The lien entitles the solicitor to retain the papers 
till payment of his bill. Tho lion attaches to all deeds and 
papers which come into the solicitor’s possession in the 
course of his employment in hia professional character, 
but a solicitor has no lien on his client’s will, and the lien 
does not extend beyond the client’s interest; e.g. if a 
tenant for life of land leaves title deeds with his solicitor, 
the latter could not claim a hen as against those entitled 
to the land on the death of the tenant for life. 

If a town agent of a country sulicitor is in possession 
of papers of a client of the latter, he has a lien to the extent 
to which the client is indebted to the country solicitor, 
but no further. The solicitor must produce tho documents 
over which he has a lien in certain cases, e.g. if tho client 
receives a subposna from a third party oaitog on him to 
produce the document in an action. A lion is discharged 
if the solicitor takes a security from his client for tho 
amount due to him, or if he gives up possession of the papers 
to his client. A solicitor has also a particular hen on 
property recovered by him on behalf of his client, and the 
Court, by Statute, has power to order the solicitor’s costs 
to be made a charge on and be raised and paid out of 
•noh property. 

GIFTS BETWEEN SOLICITOR AND CLIENT. A 
■olicltor is said to be in a ** fiduciary position,” i.e. one 
of trust, towards his client, and he must not take advantage 
of that influenoe over his client which his position naturauy 
affords him. Thus when a solicitor buys property from 
his client or sells his own property to his olient, it is for 
the lolioitor to show the transaction was for the client’s 
advantage. In regard to gifts by a client to his solicitor 
the rule ti mote strict, xhe glft^ unless of trifling im- 


portanoe* oaa bo set aside and the money reolainied by the 
client* or by his personal representatives after hk deaths 
The rule is the same in the ease of gifts made by the 
olient to the solicitor’s wife. If, after the relationship of 
solicitor and client has ceased, the gift is confirmed, the 
gift will hold good. If a olient loaves property to his 
solicitor by will, the solicitor can take the benefit if the 
will was drawn up by another solicitor ; but if the solicitor 
who benefits draws up the will, that fact may give rise ■ 
to a suspicion that undue infiuonoe was used and the 
will may bo set aside on that ground. ' 


LANDLORD AND TENANT, 

VARIETIES OF TENANCY. The word “tenamsy” ia 
usually understood to mean tho holding of a property for 
a certain limited period, subject, fnter Mia, to the payment 
of rout. There are various kinds of tenancy. 

(a) A tenancy at will is a tenancy winch either tho 
landlord or the tenant may terminate at any moment 
without notice. They are not very common. Where a 
tenant enters into possession in pursuance of an invalid 
lease, he is in the position of a tenant at vvill until ho 
pays rent. 

(&) A tenancy at sufferance arises where a tenant con- 
tinues in possession after the expiration of his tenancy. 
He cannot be regarded as a trespasser ; but ho is liable to bo 
turned out by the landlord at any moment. If he retains 
possession after receiving from the landlord a proper 
notice, in wi’iting, to quit, he is liable to bo sued for double 
the yearly value of the property for tho time he so remains 
in possession; and if he holds over after himself giving 
notice of his intention to quit, he may be sued for doable 
rent. 

(c) A tenancy from year to year. The law does not look 
with favour on tenancies at w ill ; therefore when a tenant 
at will has paid rent or done anything else which may 
bo fairly taken to show an int-ontion to create a yearly 
tenancy, tho tenancy becomes automatically a tenancy 
from year to year. Tenants ought, therefore, before 
entering into their tenancies, if they wish the tenancy 
to bo for loss than a year, to make the agreement quite 
clear with tho krullord ; for though if no term is specified 
the tenancy will in the first instance bo a tenancy at will, 
the mere payment of rent will convert it into a yearly 
tenancy, but this does not apply to weekly tenants. 

HOW A TENANCY IS CREATED. At Common Law 
leases could be created by word of mouth ; but the Statute 
of Frauds, passed in the reign of Charles II., altered this 
by providing that all leases must be in writing, unless they 
wore leases for a term not exceeding three years, and 
that at lca.st two-thirds of the full rent is agreed to be 
paid. 

Even this was not found sufficient to satisfy the k^gis- 
lature, for by the Real Property Act, 1845, it is provided 
that leases which previously had to be in writing must 
now bo by deed. Therefore, if a tenancy of more than 
three years is created otherwise than by deed, the lease 
will bo void and tho tenancy will only bo a tenancy at will, 
which may, however, bo changed into a yearly tenancy 
by tho payment of rent. 

People often prefer to have an agreement instead of 
a more formal lease in the cose of tenancies for less than 
throe years ; but, except for very short terms, it is generally 
better to have a lease stating clearly aU the conditions 
under which the tenancy is held. By the Statute of 
Frauds, no action may be brought upon any contract for 
the sale of any interest in lands, tenements and heredita- 
ments, unless the agreement upon which each action is 
brought, or some note or memorandum thereof, is in writing, 
sign^ by the party to be charged or bis authorised 
agent. 

COVENANTS. All leases oontaiii a nnmber of oovenanto 
or conditions which the landlord and tenant respeetivwy 
bind themselTes to observe. The very employiaM^ ^ 
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• Imo of oertein teohnloal mmdm implies the oreetioB 
of oertain ooyommts. Thus the nee of the word ** demiee '* 
impliea a oovenant on the part of the landlord that the 
tenant ehall be entitled to the quiet and uudisturbed enjoy- 
ment of the premises, unless there is any express corenant 
in the lease with a contrary effect. 

There are in most leases what are called usual cove- 
nauts/* bein^ covenants on which the landlord can insist 
when there w nothing to the contrary in the agreement 
for the lease. They are four in number ; — 

(1) Tenant to pay rent. (2) Tenant to pay rates 
and taxes, except the landlord's property tax and tithe 
rent-charge. (3) Tenant to allow the landlord to enter 
the premises from time to time to see that they are in 
a proper state of re]iair. (4) Tenant to keep the premises 
in a proper state of repair throughout the tenancy, and to 
deliver iiiem up in such a state at the end of the term. 

In addition to the usual oovenauts there are a large 
number of special covenants to be found in all leases; 
for the respective landlords and tenants can always agree | 
to whatever additional covenants they please. These | 
additional covenants fall into two general classes — (1) j 
personal covenants ; (2) covenants “ running with the | 
land.” The latter kind are binding on all those to whom 
the tenant assigns the property, whereas the former are, 
in general, only operative between the respective parties 
to the lease. 

RENT. The principal duty of every tenant is^ to pay 
rent, whether there is a covenant to pay it or not ; for if 
there is no agreement between the parties stipulating as 
to the exact sum payable, the tenant is bound to pay a 
reasonable sum for the use and occupation of the premises ; 
unless, of course, there is an agreement that the tenant 
•hall have the premises rent free, as might well happen if 
ho is in the employment of the landlord and having the 
right to occupy the premises os part of his remuneration. 

The amouut of rent payable in any particular case is 
usually arranged for in the lease or agreement, which may 
also appoint times for the payment of the rent. But in ■ 
the COSOS whore there is no stipulation as to when the I 
payment is to bo mode, the law presumes that it is due on | 
the last day of tho year of the tenancy, if the tenancy bo , 
for a year or more, and on the last day of tho tenancy if ; 
it bo for less than a year. | 

Though the rent becomes due on the morning of tho day 
on which it ought to be paid, it cannot legally be considered 
in arroar until midnight on that day ; so that the landlord 
would not be entitled to distrain till the next day. Where 
no place of payment is agreed upon, the rent is payable 
on the promises let ; but where tho tenant has expressly 
bound himself to pay rent ho roust seek out his landlord 
and pay him. The rent should bo paid in cash or Bank 
of England notes, unless the landlord agrees to accept 
payment by oheque or otherwise. 

VARIETIES OP RENT. There are several different 
kinds of rent mentioned in legal documents, and some 
explanation of their meaning may bo of interest to tho 
layman. 

A rack rent Is a rent equal to the full annual value of 
the property demised. A royalty is a term usually found 
in mining loivsos, and denotes a proportionate port of tho 
profits of working the mine to bo paid as rent. If a fixed 
minimum rent is reserved in such le.ases it is called a dead 
rent In building leases it is customary to reserve a 
nominal rent to bo paid while the buildings are in coarse 
of erection, such nominal rent is called a peppercorn rent 
A ground rent is the rent paid to the owmer of tlie freehold 
in the ground. Net rent Is the rent payable to the landlord 
clear of all deductions. In feudal times, when land was 
granted in foe simple by a lord to hLs tenant, a small rent 
called a quit rent was frequently reserved to tho lord, 
wWch would entitle the tenant to be quit or free from 
rendering the usual services to the lord. By the Con- 
veyanciiig Act, 1681, quit rents, where riiey exist, may be 
compulsorily redeemed by the tenant, 

DXSTOESS. This is a very oommon remedy employed 
by landlords when rent is in arrear, as it saves them the 
expense of legal prooeedin|^ The right to distrain is a 
nght Muliar to &e law of landlord and tenant, and it Is 
nne whldi enablit a landlord, when the rent is in arrear. 


to seize, a snffictent quantity of the tenant's goods to 
satisfy the debt. There are, however, oertain of the 
tenant's goods which may not be distrained at all, and 
others wmch may only bo distrained under certain 
circumstances. Thus the following things are absolutely 
privileged from dwtress : — 

(’1) in actual use at the time. (2) All fixtures 

except growing crops which arc ripe for reaping. (3) G ooda 
delivered to the tenant In the course of his trade, including 
agricnltural machinery and live stock which is not the 
property of tho tenant. (4) Tlie property of the 
ambassador of a foreign power. f5) Wild animals. 

Loose coin of the realm. (7) Perishable goods. (8) 
perty in the custody of the law. (it) Looms used in silk, 
cotton, and woollen manufactures. (10) Gas meters. 
(U) Hallway rolling stock not belonging to the tenant. 
(12) The goods of a lodger, where tlie lodger has complied 
with the terms of the Lodger’s Goods Protection Act 
(vide infra), and (12) 'Ibc wearing apparel, bedding, and 
trade implements of the tenant if under £5 in value. 

Whereas the above goods arc absolutely privileged from 
distress, oertain other goods arc privileged only if there 
are other goods on tho premises suflScient to satisfy the 
debt. They compri.?o sheep and beasts of the plough 
belonging to tho tenaat, and the tools and implements of 
tho tenant’s iradc. 

If tho landlord distrains where no rent is due, the owner 
may sue him for double tho value of the goods. The 
I better remeriy for the tenant Ls the action of replevin, for 
; tlio tenant gets his goods back, or prevents their being 
i taken away, and also recovers damages for any loss or 
i inconvenience to which ho may have been put in conse- 
quence of the distress. If any rent whatever is in arrear, 
and of which no tender has been made, the action cannot 
bo brougb*^. nor cun it be brought to recover fixtures or to 
get dama;:es for their seizure. The action must be 
brought within five days of the levying of the distress, or 
at any time before tho goods have been sold. 

If a tcni.nt fraudulently and clandcsiiuoly removes goodf 
after the rent is due, the landlord may foDow thorn 
during the next thirty days, but he cannot recover them 
from a hona-fi'le purchaser ^or value without knowledge 
of their being distrainable. No d’ -.tress may bo legally 
levied at night (i.c. between sunset and sunrise), or on 
any Sunday, Christmas l>ay. Good Friday, or any day 
ap}>ointed for a public thanksgiving. 

SCALE OF FEES FOR LEVTINQ DISTRESS. 

(a) \\'hci6 the rent demanded and due exceeds £20. 

(1) Three per cent, on any sum exceeding £20 and not 
exceeding £50. Two and a half per cent, on any sum 
exceeding £50 and not exceeding £-00 ; and one per ce:it. 
on any additional sum. 

(2) For man in possession, 53. per day, to provide hiz 
own board and lodging. 

(?) For advertisem'-ntfl, the sum actually and properly 

pa; j. 

) Auctioneer’s commission — seven and a half per cent, 
on the sum realised not exceeding £100 ; five per cent, on 
ihe next £200 ; four per cent, on Uie next £200 ; three per 
cent, on any sum exceeding £500 and not exceeding £1,000 ; 
and two and a half per cent, on any sum exceeding £1,000. 

(5) Where the rent demanded and due does not exceed 

£ 20 . 

For levying the distress — 3s.; lor man in possession, 
4s. 6d. per day, to provide his own board. Expenses of 
advertisement (if any), 10s. Auctioneer’s foe6» Is. in the 
pound on the net proceeds of the sale. 

RATES AND TAXES. Income tax on tho annual value 
of tho property is in tho first instance usually paid by the 
tenant ; but he is entitled to deduct the amouut so paid 
from the rent, so that it eventually always falls on the land- 
lord. Similarly the tithe rent charge must in all cases 
eventually be paid by the landlord, ^ere are also certain 
other ratos and taxes which the landlord will have to pay, 
unless there is a special agreement by which the tenant 
binds himself to pay them. They include the sewers rate for 
permanent improvements to the sewers, the land tax and 
the poor rates on property let for loss than three months. 
Whenever the tenant is called upon to pay any of these 
rates or taxes he must do so, but, unless he has agreed to 
pay them, he may deduct the amount so paid from the renti 
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There ere, howerer, oertain rates and taxes which, in 
the absence of any agreement to the contraiy between 
the landlord and the tenant, must bo borne by the tenant. 
They include the water rate, the county, borough, highway, 
and general district rates, poor rates on property let for 
more than three montlis (unless the tenant is merely a 
lodger), and the ordinary assessed taxes. 

The owners of unoccupied houses are not liable for the 
payment of the poor rate ; but if a tenant comes into posses- 
sion after the levying of the rate ho may be called upon to 
pay a proportionate part of it, according to the length of 
the period of his occupation. 

REPAIRS. As a general rule, the landlord cannot be 
called upon to execute repairs unless he has agreed to 
execute them. As for the tenant, where there is no 
express agreement as to repairs, ho is bound to use 
the premises in a tenantlike manner. Thus he must 
not do damage to the premises, and he can generally be 
compelled to do such repairs as are necessary to keep the 
premises wind and water tight ; but unless he has agreed 
to do so, a yoai-ly tenant cannot bo called upon to execute 
any substantial repairs, though a tenant under a lease 
would in such a case be compelled to execute sabatautial 
remirs. 

Id many cases it happens that the respective landlords 
and tenants agree together that each will bo responsible 
for a certain portion of the repairs. Thus it is by no means 
uncommon for the landlord to agree to execute all repairs 
to the outside of the premises, whilst the tenant agrees to 
repair the inside. But the amount of repairs to bo done 
and the person to pay for them is generally a matter of 
arrangement between the parties at the time of tho execu- 
tion of the lease or agreement. I 

As will be seen later, the landlord is bound in letting j 
furnished premises to see that they are in a proper state 
for habitation ; but in the case of unfurnished premises, 
he can only be made liable under the Housing of IV’orking 
Olasseg Act, 1886, in respect of premises let at a low rental 
to persons of the working class. As regards all other 
kinds of unfurnished premises tho landlord, apart from 
any agreement to the contrary with his tenant, is under 
no obSgation to put the premises in a state of repair ar 
even into an inhabitable condition before the tenancy 
commences ; and further, he cannot, apart from agreement, 
be called upon to rebuild the premises if they arc destroyed 
by fire during the tenancy, though the tenant can be 
compelled to pay tho rent during the period in which tho 
premises remain uninhabitable. It is advisable, therefore, 
for tenants about to take unfurnished premises to sec that 
the landlord agrees to p\it them into a thorough state of 
repair before the commencement of the tenancy, and to 
insist on a covenant being inserted in tho lease or agree- 
ment to the effect that tlie payment of rent shall cease if 
the premises are rendered uninhabitable by fire. 

ASSIGNMENT. The property which is subject to a lease 
frequently passes out of tho hands of the original landlord 
or original tenant. Thus, when either of them dies, it 
generally passes to his executors and administrators. It 
can also pass during the lifetime of either party by assign- 
ment to someone else. In order that an assignment may be 
valid it must be made by deed ; but where an assignee 
under an invalid assignment enters into possession and 
- pays rent, a valid yearly tenancy is automatically created 
in his favour. 

Generally where the onginal tenant has assigned his 
lease, he still remains liable to his landlord if the assignee 
makes default ; this is because there is no privity of con- 
tract between the landlord and the assignee. The 
assignee, however, is liable only during the time ho is in 
possession, and his liability ceases when be assigns to 
another. Of course the original tenant may have bound 
himself by the terms of the lease either not to assign at all 
or only to assign under certain conditions. Thus it is 
extremely common to find in leases a covenant to the 
effect that the tenant will not nnder-let or assign without 
the written consent of the landlord. The main difference 
between an underlease and an assignment is that the latter 


is for the whole of the remainder of the term, whereas tho 
former would only be for part of the term. 

Where tenants agree not to under-let or assign without 
the consent of the landlord, it is advisable that they should 
insist on the following additional words being added to the 
covenant : “ but such consent is not to be unreasonably 
withheld in tho case of a respectable and responsible 
person.” If then the consent is unreasonably refused, the 
tenant may assign without incurring the forfeiture of the 
lease. 

FIXTURES. There arc two kinds of fixtures, landlord’s 
fixtures and tenant’s fixtures. Tho tenant’s fixtures are 
tboBo wliich a tenant is entitled to remove and take away 
with Iiim on giving up the tenancy, unless, of course, they 
did not originally belong to him ; whereas tho fixtures he 
must leave behind, whether ho has put them up himself 
or not, are called landlord’s fixtures. Tho law with regard 
to fixtures has been changed considerably during recent 
years, the principal effect of these changes being that 
many things may now be regarded as tenant’s fixtures 
which were formerly landlord’s fixtures, 

(a) Agricultural Fixtures. By tho Agricultural Holdings 
Acte, 1883 and fOOO, and tho Market Gardener’s Oomponsa- 
tion Act, 1895, if a tenant of any agricultural land or market 
garden affixes to tho property any machinery, fencing, or 
other fixture, ho may remove it at tho end of the tenancy, 
unless the landlord agrees to take it at a valuation ; but 
before removing it he must do two things ; (1) Ho must 
pay all the rent due and fulfil all tho otluT obligations of 
his tenancy. (2) He must give his landlord a calendar 
month’s notice of his intention to remove tho fixture. 

(6) Garden Fixtures. Can a tenant, on giving 
up ijossession of tho demised promises, take away with 
him rose bushes, trees, box-borders and other shrubs 
planted by himself ? If lie is a market gardener or nursery- 
man and has comidied with the terms of the Agricultural 
Holdings Acts and tho Market Gardener’s Compensation 
Act ho can. But if he is an ordinary tenant of a house 
and garden, however attached he may bo to his horti- 
cultural embellishments, ho cannot remove them without 
the consent of the landlord ; for by law they have becomo 
the landlord’s property, in consequence of t he legal maxim, 

” guicqnid plantatur solo, solo cedit ” (Whatcv(‘r has been 
firmly affixed to the ground becomes part of the ground). 
Nor can he demand compensation from the landlord for 
the improvements he has made to the property. 

(c) Trade Fixtures. With regard to general trade 
fixtures, such as machinery, looms, etc., the rule is (hat 
they belong to (if he originally put them up) and are 
removable by tho tenant, unless they are so aflixe-d to tho 
soil that they cannot bo removed except by the destruction 
of the buildings in which they are placed. 

(d) DorocBtic Fixtures. Lastly, with regard to those 

fixtures w'hich the tenants have affixed to the property 
for their own convenience. The old rule was that every- 
thing attached to tho property belonged to the landlord, 
but this has been altered slightly. The practical ef «>ct of 
the present rule, which is deduced from a large of 

cases, is that the landlord may claim all buildings and 
permanent improvements to the property; but the tei'innt 
may remove ornamental and purely domestic ires 
belonging to him, as such tilings as tapcstriijji;!^ .a 
brackets merely fixed in order, |bat he Xbo 
readily enjoy their use. But he isonty en^PTed to them ii Xq 
they can be easily removed without materral injury to the 
property. 

TERMINATION CP THE TENANCY. A tenancy may 
come to an end in a number of ways. If it is for a definite 
fixed period it terminates naturally at the end of that 
period. But there are some cases in which it may be 
terminated before the fixed period ii completed. The 
following are some of the principal instances : — 

(а) By surrender. Where both parties agree to pnt 
an end to the tenancy before the completion of the term, 
the tenant must make a surrender to tho landlord, which 
must in all oases be in writins and generally by de^. 

(б) By lorfeitnre. Most leases give the landlord tUe 
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Hght to re-enter the premises and terminate the lease on 
the breach by the tenant of any one of the important 
covenants of the lease. Whore such a right of re-entry is 
reserved to the landlord he may, nevertheless, waive the 
right ; and he will be presumed by law to have waived it 
ii he accepts the payment of rent after ho has gained 
knowledge of the broach of the covenant. 

(c) By notice. Where the tenancy is held for a definite 
fixed period of time, no notice is required to terminate it. 
Similarly, no notice is required to terminate a tenancy at 
will or at suffcrarice. But where the tenancy is a yearly 
tenancy, or a monthly or quarterly one, notice is required. 
For a yearly tenancy does not mean a tenancy for one 
year, but a contimung tenancy from year to year. 

Where the parties have not come to any special agree- 
ment, the amount of notice proper for a yearly tenancy is 
half a year (except in the case of agricultural land, when it 
is a year), and for a quarterly, monthly, or weekly tenancy 
it is a quarter, or a month, or a week respectively. 

The law further provides that a yearly, quarterly, 
monthly or weekly tenancy can only be properly deter- 
mined at the end of the year, quarter, month, or week of 
Ihe tenancy ; so that the tenant must give his notice the 
loquiaito amount of months or weeks before the end oi 
lue period of the tenancy. T\ms bo cannot t^nnmato ' 
n yearly tenancy at any time by merely giving six months’ 
notice. A yearly tenancy commencing on the 1st of 
January can only bo legally terminated on the 3l8t 
necember, so that the half year’s notice should bo given by 
tlie let of July. The tenant may not, by giving the notice 
st; the end of August, terminate it at the end of the following 
February. 

N.B. — The half year's notice required to terminate a 
yearly tenancy does not luxscasarily mean six calendar 
months. The notice should be for at least bulf-a-year, 
that is. 183 days. 

FORM OF NOTICE TO QinT. Uiilcss the lease or 
*> roement requires the notice to quit to be in writing, it 
iK-cd not bo so ; but it is generally bettor to give it in 
writing as this will save possible disputes and litigation. 
If in writing the notice should bo signed by the party giving 
it.. There is no magic in the form of the notice, but the 
following forms may prove of service. 

(a) From the Landlord. 

To John Dck;, lisq. 

Sir, — I hereby erive you noti«'e to quit and deliver up 
to me, or to my authorised agents, on tlie 1st day of 
January next, the house and premises situate at 7 Alpha 
Road, *Whitcchnj[)cJ, which j'Ou now hold of me as 
tenaut. 

RICHARD ROE. 

Dated this 30th d.ay of June, 1900. 

(It) From the Tenant. 

To Richard lloe. Esq. 

Sir, — I hereby give you notice of my intention to quit 
and deliver up to you the house and premises situate at 
7 Alpha Road, Whitechapel, on the 1st dav of January 
next. 

• JOHN DOE. 

Dated this .30th day of June. 1900, 

RECOVERY OF THE PREMISES. When a tenancy has 
enme to an end the landlord has a right to enter the pro- 
perty ; but he ought never to do so by force. If, therefore, 
l.aj right of entry is contested, he should take proceedings 
h'- the recovery of the property. 

(a) By action. If the annual value of the property 
claimed or the rent payable is over £100, the proceedings 
nnist be taken in the High Court. But if neither the annual 
value of the property nor the rent payable exceeds that 
amount, then, by the County Courts Acts, 1888 and 1903, 
Uie ^tion may bo brought in the County Court of the 
ebatnet in which the property is situate. But if questions 
01 title affecting lands of a greater total annual value than 
ilOO are likely to bo raised, the action may bo removed 
into the High Court for trial. 

Landlords usually prefer to bring the action in the County 
expense is less than in the High Court; but 
n the action is improperly brought in the County Court, 
wuen either the reasonable annual value or the actual 
including ground rent (if any), exceeds £100, the 


action will completely fail nnless the defendant agrees to 
submit to the jurisdiction of the County Court. Appeals 
from the County Court are hoard by the Divisional Court ; 
but appeals are only permissible on questions of law, not 
on questions of fact. 

(6) By summary proceedings. In certain cases it is 
not uocessai 7 that the proceedings should be brought 
either in the High Court or in the County Court. By the 
Small Tenements Recovery Act, 1838, which applies 
only to tenancies at will and to tenancies for seven years 
or less at an annual rent not exceetling £‘20, if the tenant 
on the termination of the tenancy rchisca to deliver up 
possession after receiving from the landlord seven clear 
days’ notice in writing of his intention to proceed under 
the Act, the landlord may apply to a Petty Sessional Court 
of the district in which tlio premises are situate for a 
warrant to empower its constables to forcibly enter th^ 
premises and give possession to the landlord. 

Again, by the Distress for Rent Act, 1737, as amended 
by the Deserted Tenements Act, 1817, if a tenant of 
property let at a rent of fully three- fourths its yearly value, 
deserts the premises, leaving half a year’s rent in arrear 
and no sufficient distrainable property, the landlord may 
apply to two or mote local justices to view the ptemvao.a and 
to affix thereto a notice. After a fortniftht Ima passed, th*^* 

I magiatratea must take a second view ot the \»rem\?ea, and 
1 if no one has appeared to pay the rent due, and if there i- 
I not sufficient distrainable property on the premises, the 
I magistrates have power to put the landlord into poss'.’sslou 
' and declare the lease void. 

'i FURNISHED HOUSES AND LODGINGS. Where a 
! tenant takes a furm.'>hed house or lodging there is an implied 
j warranty in law on tl\c part of the landlord that the 
j premises are reasonably fit for human occupation. So if 
I by re.ason of bad drains or by reason of the premises being 
j infested with bugs, the furnished property let is rendered 
j unfit for habitation, the tenant is entitled to terminate 
I the tenancy forthwith and without notice. If, however, 

I the landlord has covenanted to keep the premises in a state 
of repair, he is entitled to notice of want of repair and an 
opportunity to put it right before the tenant is justified 
in leaving. 

— This implied warr-oity as to titness for human 
o<'cupation only exists uhore mo property is let furni&hed. 
If the property* is let uufurnUlie'l, the ictiatit is noi ejitiiiect 
to terminate tlio tenancy on llndin:: ibo drains in a tad 
state, or the house unfit for ck'; uj'ation. 

UNDER-TENANT AND LODGER. The goods of an 
under-tenant or hxiger are protected from a distress levied 
on the ininuHliate landlord if they observe the eomlition^® 
of the Disircfis Amendment Art, 1908. By this Act if the 
superior landlord endeavours to distrain on the property 
of either under-tenant or lodger for rtut due tt) the imme- 
diate landlord, such under-tenant or lodger: 

(1) Must serve on the sviperior landlord or his bailiff 
a n^Titten declaration, setting forth th.it tlie y>roT<orty is 
his; stating wliat rent, if any, is due to his immediate 
landlord ; and undertaking to pay to the superior landlord 
any rent so due, or to become due. until the arrears of 
rent due to the superior lundloril have paid off. 

(>) Must annex to such declaration a eorrov't inventory 
ot the property. 

This Act does not apply to goods belonging to tl;e 
husband or wife of the tenant whose rent is in arrear. nor 
to goods comprised in any bill of sale, hire purchase 
agreement, or settlement made by .suc'h tenant. Xor dof's 
it apply to any under-tenant w hen the tenaney h.a.s bet n 
created* in breach of any xvritten agreement b' t ^u'en tlie 
lamilord and his immediate tenant, or ^xher? tho under 
tenaney has been ereatwi contrary to the wi.di <>f the land- 
lord in that behalf, expressed in writing and delivered at 
the premises within a reasonable time afrer the einum- 
stanecs have come, or with duo dili-.a'Mee v.omM have 
come, to his knowledge. 

Moreover “in cases wliere the rent of the immediate 
tenant of the superior landlonl is in arrear it shall he lawful 
for such superior landlonl to serve upon any under-tenant 
or lodger a notice (hy regi.-tenvl post, adilre.^sed, whether 
t by name or not, to such under-tenant or h>dger upon the 
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Iire wiww) (toting tin amount el aocb arreara o{ rent, and 
reqttiling all fature payments of rent, whether the same 
has already accrued due or not, by such under-tenant or 
lodser to be made direct to the superior landlord givmn 
ancn notice until such arrears have been duly paid, and 
such notice shall operate to transfer to the superior land- 
lord the right to recover, receive, and give a discharge 
for such rent.” 

N.B.— This Act shall not extend to Scotland, and shall 
only apply in Ireland to a rent out o£ lands or 

tenements situate wholly wiiliin tlio boundaries or a 
municiiiality or a townshii) having town commissioners. 

UABILITY OP THE LANDLORD OR THE TENANT 
TO THIRD PARTIES. Prima facie, the tenant is liable 
for injuries to third parties caused by the dangerous con- 
dition of the premises. There is a stjitutory duty imposed 
on the owner or the occupier to fence in or cover over all 
dangerous places or holes abufctiug on the highway, c.g. to 
keep in good repair the area railings and coal-collar covers on 
the pavement. Wlion, therefore, a passer-by is injured by 
reason of thaso things being in a dangerous condition, he 
has usually a right of action against the tenant and not 
against the landlord. The same is the case when the 
condition of the premises themselves is the cause of injury 
to other people or to their property. The landlord and 
not the tenant will, however, be liable (1) where ho (the 
landlord) has agreed to keep the premises in repair, or (2) 
where he has let the premises in a dilapidated condition. 
Of course if the injured party is a trespasser he has no 
remedy whatever. 


MASTER AND SERVANT. 

CONTRACT OF SERVICE. 

1. THE PARTIES. Generally speaking, anyone may be 
a master and anyone a servant ; but this is a rule which 
requires some qualification : 

(a) Infants. In the case of infants, the law will not 
permit them to bo bound by contracts of service which are 
not for their benefit or in the nature of necessaries. But 
if a contract is on the whole for the benefit of an infant 
party, os a reasonable contract of approntioeship would be, 
he will bo bound by it. Although an infant party may 
avoid a contract which is not necessary or to his advantage, 
yet if he is prepared to carry it out he con make it binding 
on the other party. 

(b) Lunatics are generally inoapablo of contracting ; 
but if they have entered into a reasonably fair oontroct 
and the other party has performed his part of it without 
knowing of the lunacy, the lunatic would not be able to 
escape from the obligation incurred unless the parties 
could in some way be restored to their original position. 

(c) Harried Women can now, sinoe the Married Women's 
Property Act, 1882, as amended by the Married Women's 
Property Act, 1893, be bound by all contracts entered 
into by them otherwise than as agents tor someone else. 
Where they act as agents, the person who expressly or 
impliedly authorises thorn to enter into the contract 
would be liable. Where a husband and wife are living 
together and she keeps house for him, there is a prima facie 

y presumption that she has anthority to pledge bis credit 
for the hire of such servants os may be reasonably necessary 
' , for people of their station in life ; but such a presumption 
• may be rebutted by proof that the wife has been forbidden 
to hire servants or that she has been given a sufficient 
' allowance for that purpose. 

(d) Corporations cannot as a rule be bound by contracts 
of service which are not made under the corporate seal ; 
but there are exceptions to this rule. Thus the corporation 
would be bound by a simple oontraot for the performance 
of trifling matters or matters of daily ooourrenoe, such as 
engaging a porter, or in oases which are argent, especially 
If the other party has perfonned his part of the oontraot. 

(s) Partners generaliy an not only bound by their 
own oontractsb they are also bound by such oontraots of 


their oo-partnen as are entered into for partnerih^ pm:* 
poses ; therefore any partner has a right to dismiss a servant 
of the firm, engage by another partner^ unless the other 
partner authonses him to remain. 

2. FORMALITIES. If a oontraot of service is by its 
terms incapable of being wholly performed by either party 
within a year from the date on which it was made, the 
Statute of Frauds requires that it shall be in writing, or, 
if not in writing, that at any rate there shall be a note or 
memorandum of it in writing, signed by the party against 
whom it is sought to be enforced, or by hm authorised 
agent. Such a note or memorandum ne^ not be in any 
particular form, nor need it contain all the terms and 
conditions of the contract of service, but it must contain 
the essential terms, such as the names of the parties, the 
salary to bo paid, and the nature of the employment. 
It is not necessary that the note or memorandum should 
be intended as such, nor need it be made before the 
contract of service is entered into. The Statute does 
not say that if these formalities are not observed the 
contract will be illegal or void. It merely declares that 
in the absence of these formalities such a contract 
cannot bo enforced in a court of law. Contracts of service 
which can be completed by either party within a year, 
even if they are not in fact comxfietod within that 
time, are not affected by the Statute. They may there- 
fore be made by word of mouth or in any other manner. 
Where in a oontraot for general service nothing is said 
about the time of its duration, there is a presumption in 
law that it is to endure for a year, unless there is a well 
known custom to the contrary. 

Whether or not a contract or agreement of service 
requires a stamp, depends mainly on the provisions of 
the Stamp Act, 1891. By this Act most agreements, or 
memoranda of agreements, for service require a sixpenny 
stamp, unless 

(I) They are for the hire of any labourer, artificer, 
manufacturer, or menial servant, or (2) made between the 
master and mariners of any ship or vessel for wages on any 
voyage coastwise from port to port in the United Kingdom. 

But the same Act provides that in the case of an instru- 
ment of apprenticeship, a stamp of two shillings and 
sixpence is required ; unless the apprentice is a poor child 
apprenticed at the sole charge of any parish, township, 
or public charity, or pursuant to any Act for the regulation 
of parish apprentices. (See “Stamp Duties," p. 682.) 

DUTIES OP THE MASTER. 

1. FOOD, CLOTHING, AND MEDICINE. By the 
Offences against the Person Act, 1861, if a master is 
liable to provide necessary food, clothing, or lodging for 
a servant, and wilfully and without lawful excuse refuses 
or neglects to provide the same, so that the life of the ser- 
vant is endangered, or his health permanently injured, 
the master is guilty of a misdemeanour, and liable on 
conviction to tlmee years' penal servitude. If © servant 
died in such a case, the master would be guitt^^ipf man- 
slaughter. The Conspiracy and Protection of^okoperty 
Act, 1875, has a similar provision, but- it goes lurther; 
for under it the master would be liable if the health of the 
servant is ** seriously " injured, not necessari! .. “ per- 
manently.” The proceedings token under this h Act 
would be before a Court of Summary Jurisdiotion;^ the 
maximum punishment would be £20 fine or six m(> ‘tbs' 
hard labour. Neither Act compels masters to supply ibod 
for their servants. They merely make it on offence to fail 
to supply it in those oases where they are legally bound. 
A master is legally bound to supply an apprentice or 
servant of tender years with food and nooessaries ; but in 
other cases it entirely depends on the oontraot between 
the parties and the custom applying to the particular 
kind of service. With regard to medical attendance wd 
medicine, the master is bound to supply it for an apprentice, 
but not for a servant, unless he se^s for the doctor or 
medicine without the oonourrenoe of the senraut. 

8. WAGES. Whether or not it is the duty of a master 
to pay wages to a servant generally depends on wbethec 
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liiere is ik dontTMit, exprest or implied, to pay them. 
If there has been no snob contract, the mere fact that 
■ervioes have been performed will n^ entitle the servant 
to wages. Whether or not in any case such a contract 
may be implied from the circumstances, will be a question 
of fact for the jury to decide. There is no legal limit to 
the amount of wages which the parties may agree between 
them. Wages are payable during temporary illness. 

By the Truck Acts, 1831 to 1896, in cases of contracts 
for the hire of “ artificers,” their wages must be paid in 
the current coin of the realm, and there must not bo any 
restrictions as to the manner in which the wages are to 
be expended. Neither the whole nor any part of the wages 
may be paid in goods. These Acts do not af)p1y to 
domestic or menial servants. The expression “artificer” 
includes labourers, servants in husbandry, journeymen, 
handicraftsmen, miners, and persons otherwise engaged 
in manual labour. By the Metalliferous Mines Kegulation 
Act, 1872, the Payment of Wages in Public Houses Act, 
1883, and the Goal Mines Regulation Act, 1887, wages 
must not be paid in public houses to miners or workmen. 

8. CHARACTER. A master is not legally bound to 
give a character to a servant ; but if ho gives one it must 
be true. If a master makes a statement without maUco 
in a character ho is protected, in an action for hbel, by 
the plea of privilege. And the plea of privilege will protect 
the master oven where the words complained of are untrue, 
provided that the master wrote them without malice, 
reasonably believing that they were true. If the words 
are defamatory and wore written maliciously, the plea of 
privilege is no defence. 

By the Servants* Oharacters Act, 1792, criminal pro- 
ceedings may bo taken against persons personating the 
masters of servants and giving them false oharacters, and 
also against servants who give false characters or vho, 
having been in service before, pretend that they have not 
been in service. 

Moreover, civil proceedings may bo taken against a 
master for damages for deceit if ho knowingly gives a false 
character respecting a servant to a person about to employ 
that servant. 


4. EMPLOYMENT OF WOMEN AND YOUNO 
PERSONS. By the Shops Regvlaiion Acts, 1892 to 1904, 
no young person under the age of eighteen may be em- 
ployed in or about a shop for more than seventy-four 
hours, including meal times, in any one week. Moreover, 
in all retsdl shops whore female assistants are employed 
the employer must provide seats for the uso of such 
assistants in the proportion of at least one seat to every 
three assistants. 

By the Dangerous Performances Acts, 1879 and 1897, 
any person who causes any male person under the age of 
sixteen, or female under eighteen, to take part in any 
public performance, whereby in the opinion of a Court of 
Summary Jurisdiotion the life or limbs of such young 
person tnay be endangered, shall be liable to a penalty 
not exceeding ten pounds. And if the young person 
actually has an accident causing bodily harm, the employer 
will bo liable to prooeedings for assault as well as having 
to pay compensation. 

By the Employment of Children Act, 1903, power is 
given to local authorities to make bye-laws regulating 
the employment of children in any and all occupations. 
The same Act also provides that 

(1) No child under ^even may be employed in sbreet 
MWJdug. (3) NoohUd nnder fourteen maybe employed 
between the hoars of 9 pan. and 6 a.m., Mni ess there Is a 
bye-law permitting it. f3) No child under fourteen may 
be e“pl^^ in ^y ooenpation likely to be injorious to 
his life, limb, health, or edneation. 

By th. PneaUUnt of OnuUy h OkOdren Act. 1904. 
praalties are imposed on those who employ ohildren under 
sixteen to be train^ as acrobats, etc., or ohildren under 
eleven to perform in public. But petty sessional courts 
may grant lioenoes for the above in oases where the child 
IS over ten. 

n ^OoU/troiM Jfiiie* StgutaMtm Act, 1872, th. 
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tion of Child Labour Underground) Act, 1900, restrioUons 
are placed on the emplqjrment of women and children in 
mines. 

The Factory and Workshop Act, 1901, contains a large 
number of provisions regulating the employment of 
women, children under fourteen, and young persons under 
eighteen in such establishments. Thus they mav not be 
employed in cleaning the dangerous parts of maemnery in 
motion, nor indeed may a chUd be employed at all in the 
cleaning of machinery. 

The hours also are fixed daring which women, children, 
and young persons may be employed in textile and non- 
textUe factories, in print works and bleaching and dyeing 
works, in women’s workshops, in lace factories, in bake- 
houses, in laundries, and indeed in many other trades and 
employments. Meal times and holidays are likewise fibced 
and overtime and night work are provided for. In no 
ca s e must the work continue after ten o’clock at night. 
Overtime is not allovsred in textile factories, and the 
number of working hours must not exceed 56 per week. 

An employer must not knowingly permit a woi^n or 
girl to be emf)ioyed in a fa<'-tory or workshop within four 
weeks after she has given birth to a child; and children 
and young persons must not be employed in certain trades 
injurious to health, as in the manufaotui'o of white lead or 
the process of silvering mirrors. 

DUTIES OP TUB SERVANT, 

1. TO BE HONEST AND OBEDIENT. A servant 
must not with honesty in his employment. Ho must not 
steal or embezzle his master’s property, nor indeed may 
ho receive any secret commission or secret profit on any 
transaction performed by him in the course of his duty. 
If he makes such a commission or profit he must hand it 
over to his matter. In case of suspected theft by a 
servant, the master should not take it upon himself to 
search his or her boxes, but put the matter into the hands 
of the police or apply to a magistrate for a search warrEuat. 

It is the duty of all servants to obey all lawful orders of 
their masters, the carrying out of which would come within 
the ordinary scope of the duties they have expressly or 
impliedly contracted to perform. Rut they must not obey 
orders which require them to perform some unlawful act. 
Where a servant commits an unlawful act, he will be 
pen.onally responsible for it whether he has been ordered 
to do it or not ; but if he did it in obedience to orders 
which ho believed to bo lawful, ho can call upon the 
master to indemnify him for any damage he may sustain. 

The servant must treat lus master with the deference 
and respect duo to his position ; he must not be impertinent 
nor behave in an unsccmlv fashion. 

2. TO SERVE WELL* AND FAITHFULLY. It is the 
duty of a servant to continue in his master's service during 
theVholo of the time he has contraotod for. Where the 
contract does not express or imply any time for its duration, 
tbo law will infer that it is a yearly hiring, and as such it 
can only bo properly determined at the end of the year of 
service, except where a custom exists regulating the ter- 
mination of the service by notice, or where tbo master or 
servant is justified in terminating the contract (see 
below). 

A servant must not abuse the confidence imposed on him 
by his master, and there is in law an implied term or con- 
dition in contracts of service whereby the servant or em- 
ployee is forbidden to reveal trade secrets learnt by him 
in the course of his employment. 

It is the duty of eveiy servant to take care of the property 
of his master, and he will be held personally liable for any 
loss or damage to property entrusted to his k^ping, 
oooasioned through his own gross and culpable negligence. 
The master, however, is not entitled to deduct from the 
wages of a servant the cost of any article that has been 
accidentally broken by such servant. It should also m 
noted that the law expects a man employed in a oert^ 
capacity to display the skill that may reasonably^ be 
expected from a person in that capacity. Thus a driver 
wifi be expected to know how to drive, and a farrier to 
know how to shoe horses. But a groom will not bt 
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expected to know bow to drive a motor car unless he 
holds himself out as a qualified chauflour. 

8. DUTIES OF THIRD PERSONS TO THE MASTER. 

The master has an action against third persons who entice 
his servant away or induce the s(5rvant to break his con* 
tract with bis master, or who harbours or continues to 
employ after notice his servant, even though the second 
master at the time of engaging the servant did not know 
that he was hiring another man’s servant ; and where the 
servant has been enticed away the master may sue for the 
earnings of his servant in the new employment instead of 
suing for damages. 

The master may sue for personal injuries to his servant, 
but he has no right of action should tho servant die. The 
same rule applies to cases where a maidservant has been 
Bcdnced; the master can sue for the loss of her service 
during her illness and for the expenses to which ho may 
have boon put. 

TERMINATION OP THE CONTRACT. 

1. WHEN CONTRACT UNCOMPLETED. Generally 
speaking, a contract of service can only bo rightfully 
terminated l)y the death of one of the parties, by mutual 
consent, or on completion. If a servant is employed to 
do any particular pi(‘ce of woik lie must complete it, and 
if ho wroTxgfully terminates tho contract before completion 
he will generally not only have to pay damages to his 
master for wrongfully terminating the contract, but ho 
may also have to go without pajnnent for the part of tho 
contract which ho has performed. 

Tims in the leading case of Ontter v. Powell, a person 
was engaged as mute of n shii) for the whole of a voyage 
from J araaicn to Liverpool. lie was to be paid in a lump sum 
on ilio completion of tiie voyage ; but, unfortunately, he 
died when about two-thirds of the voyage was accomplished. 
It was hold that, inasmuch as it was an cjUire contract 
and one which could not be apportioned, liLs executors 
could not recover anything from his employers, even for 
the work he fiad done. 

If, on the other hand, the employment is one which falls 
naturally into sections, arrears of wages can be recovered 
on all those E(?,ctions wliich have been completed ; but 
nothing can be iccovered for work already done on an 
incomplete section, unless tho servant has been prevented 
from completing tho section or the remainder of tho 
contract by tho wrongful art of tho master. The samo 
rule applies in time contracts. 

Tims if a servant Ls engaged quarterly nr monthly, ho can 
always recover arrears on every completed quarter or 
month, as the case may be ; but he cannot recover arrears 
on a quarter or montli wliich is incomplete, unless he has 
been wTongfully dismissed. 

If the master wrong/ ally prevents the servant completing 
the terra, tho servant may recover damages for the Icfs 
he has tlicreby sustained. The measure of damages in 
such a case is frequently regulated by custom. 

8. DISMISSAL WITHOUT NOTICE. There are many 
circumstances under which a master may rightfvily dismiss 
a servant without notice before tho terra is comxdcted. 
Thus a master would bo justified in discharging a servant 
who wilfully disobeyed, or refused to obey, a lawful order 
to do, or refrain from doing, anything which comes within 
the scope of his duties as servant. A mere casual neglect, 
brought about by forgetfulness, to obey a general order 
would not, however, os a rule, justify instant dismissal 
in the middle of the term ; but a servant mav be instantly 
dismissed for refusing to obey a tpecific lawful order. 
Thus where a servant asks for permission to go and see a 
friend who is about to emigrate, and on receiving a refusal 
of leave of absence, nevertheless goes, he may be instantly 
dismissed. Again, a master may rightfully dismiss a 
servant for gross misconduct or dishonesty. But whether 
the misconduct is in any case sufiiciontly gross to justify 
instant dismissal will depend largely on the nature of the 
employment. 

An unmarried female domestic servant may be dis- 
missed for being with child ; so, too, may a manservant be 
dismissed for sedndng a fellow-servant. Indeed, a master 
can recover damages for loss of service from any person 


who seduces one of bis female servants, If the oonseqneni 
illness takes place whilst she is still in bis service. 

A servant may also be rightfully dismissed for conduct 
wliich might reasonably be calculated to cause serious 
injury to his master’s business ; or if he fails to give proper 
attention to his duties ; or if he does not possess the skill 
reasonably necessary for a person in his position. 

3. DISMISSAL WITH NOTICE. There is no rule of 
law as to tho termination of a contract by notice. 
Tho jiarties may, of course, agree to any terms as to notice 
that they may think fit. Apart from such agreement, 
where notice can be rightfully claimed it depends on custom. 
The general rule is that where a contraot has been termi- 
nated, without justification, before it is completed, the 
person injured may claim damages for the loss sustained 
by reason of the failure to complete it, which frequently 
would mean the payment of wages until the end of the term. 
But custom has modified this rule. Where a custom as 
to notice exists, a contract of service may be terminated 
by either party on giving the customary notice, or by the 
niaster, on the payment of wages in Ueu of the customary 
notice. 

In the case of domestic or menial servants, custom 
ordains that either party may terminate the contract at 
any time by giving a calendar month’s notice. If the 
master chooses to discharge the servant without notice, 
ho must, unless the dismissal is justifiable (see above), pay 
to tho servant a calendar month’s wages in addition to the 
wages up to the day of dismissal. Tho wages payable 
in such a case would be the actual money wages, and no 
allowance need be made for board and lotlging. There 
is no corresponding right on the part of tho servant which 
entitles him to terminate the contract by giving a month’s 
wages in Leu of notice. 

If the servant wrongfully departs without notice, the 
master may recover damages for the breach of the contract, 
up to the end of the term, and also the servant would bo 
disentitled to any arrears of wages for work already done 
on the uncompleted contract. If the servant is not a 
domestic or menial servant, and it has been held that a 
tutor or governess is not such a servant, the question will 
arise as to whether there is any custom as to notice applio- 
able to the particular case. If not, damages to the end 
of the term may be recovered for the wrongful breach of 
the contract. Weekly servants would never be entitled to 
more than a week’s notice ; but the mere fact that wages 
are paid weekly, monthly, or quarterly does not necessarily 
constitute the employee a weekly, monthly, or quarterly 
servant, 

LIABILITY OF MASTER. 

1. FOR THE NEGLIGENCE OF HIS SERVANTS. 

Masters are responsible for the injuries caused to other 
jKTsons by the wrongful or negligent acts of their servants, 
if such servants are acting within tho scope of their ordinary 
duties and within the general scope of their authority. 
In other words, masters are expected to employ competent 
servants. Tho above rule places tho master in the same 
position as if he himself and not the seryant had caused 
the injury. But it does not make the master liable in 
coses where he would not have been liable if ho himself 
had been tho negligent one. For it must be clearly 
understood that where a person is injured through tho 
negligence of another, it does not necessarily follow that 
he would have any remedy. 

Negligence alone is not a sufiScient cause of action ; 
there must also be a breach of a legal duty to take care. 
Again, in cases where there has been a breach of the legal 
duty to take care as well os negligence, the master may 
raise the plea of “ contributory negligence,” if indeed 
there has been any on the part of the plaintiff, and he can 
also plead “ inevitable accident.” 

The role that makes the master liable does not exculpate 
the servant; the action may be brought against either 
of them. 

2. EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY ACT, 1880. At common 
law • master owes a duty to his servants to employ reason- 
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<kbly competent fellow servants, and to provide reasonably | 
safe machinery in his vrorhs. If ho had done this, and an 
employee was nevertheless injured through the negligence of 
a fellow servant, such employee could not formerly recover 
damages from the master ; because by reason of the doctrine 
of “ common employment,” a servant entering any em- 
ployment was presumed by law to have contemplated 
risk of injury by the negligence of a fellow, and to have 
voluntarily incurred the risk. 

This rule worked considerable hardship on the employee, | 
BO the Employer’s Liability Act, 1880, was passed to | 
modify it. The Act does not apply to domestic or menial j 
servants, nor to seamen or marine apprentices ; but it 
does apply to railway servants, labourers, servants in 
husbandry, journeymen, artificers, handicraftsmen, miners, 
and others engcujed in manual labour. It has been held 
not to apply to a railway guard or to an omnibus driver 
or conductor. 

The Act enables an injured employee to obtain redress 
from his employer if the injury is caused by reason of — 

Cl) Any defect in the condition of tt\e ways, works, 
machinery, or plant ; if such delect arose or remained 
undiscovered tlirouKh the negligence of the employer or 
of some person entrusted by hhu to look after such matters. 

(2) The negligence of a person superintending the work. 

(3) Tlie negligence of any person to whose directlona 
the emxdoyee would be bound to conform. 

C4) Anything done In obedience to defective rules. 
Instructions, or bye-laws of the employer ; unless they are 
bye-laws approved by tlie Board of Trade or other Govern- 
ment Department. 

(6) The negligence of the person in charge of the signal, 
points, locomotive, or train, on any railway. 

But even in these five cases the employee will not recover 
anything if ho knew of the defect or negligence and volun- 
tarily took the risk without complaint. The maximum 
amount of damages recoverable under the act would be 
a sum equal to the estimated earnings of a person in the 
employee’s position during the three years preceding the 
injury. Actions under tins Act must be brought in the 
County Court within six months of the injury; or if the 
employee is killed, then within a year of his death. No 
action may be brought if notice in writing givingparticulars 
of the injury has not been given to the employer within six 
weeks of the injury, unless the judge thinks fit to excuse the 
■want of notice. Lastly, an employee may deprive himself 
of his right under this Act by entering into a special contract 
with his employer. 

3. THE WORKMEN'S COMPENSATION ACT, 1900. 

Radical changes in tho law affecting a master’s liability 
for injuries to his servant.^, were made by the Workmen’s 
Compf-n.sation Acts of 1897 and 1900, wdiioh have been 
superseded by tho Workmen’s Conipcii.satioii Act, 1906. 
Tho master is placed thereby virtually in tho position of 
an insurer against accident; so that ho will be liable to 
pay cosnpensation for injuries to his workmen, by any 
accident arising out of, and in tho course of, tho employ- 
ment, unless such injury does not disable tho workmen 
for at least a w^eek from earning full wages, or unless the 
injury is attributable to the serious and wilful misconduct 
of the workman in question. Even in this latter case 
compensation will have to be paid if tho injury results in 
death or permanent disablement. 

Under the Act of 1906, tho term “workmen” includes, 
with certain definite exceptions, any person v.ho works 
under a contract of service or ai)pronticeship with an 
employer, whether by way of manual labour, clerical 
work, or otherwise and whether tho contract is express 
or implied. It does not include (1) a person employed 
otherwise than at manual labour whoso remuneration 
exceeds £250 per annum ; or (2) a person whoso employ- 
ment is ot a casual nature and who is employed otherwise 
than for tho purposes of tho employer’s trade or business ; 
or (3) a member of a police force; or (4) an outworker; 
or (5) a member of tho ojsiployor’s family dwelling in his 
hou^e ; or (6) a person in tho naval or military service of 
the Crown. Therefore, under this Act tho tejm docs apply 
to domestio servants and to merchant seamen, marine 
i^pprcntices, railway guards and omnibus couduotors. 


An injured workman may not recover both damages 
; under the Employer’s Liability Act and compensation 
I under the Workmen’s Compensation Acts ; but ho may 
I choose either remedy. Moreover, if he claims damages 
I and tho judge decides that he can only recover on a cle^ 

^ for compensation, the judge may award him the compensa- 
j tion. 

Claims for compensation must be made within six 
months of the accident, or, if the workman dies, within 
six months of the death. In the latter case tho claim is 
brought by the dependents of the dead em{)loyoe. 

Notice of the accident must be given as soon es 
practicable after the happening thereof, and before the 
workman has voluntarily left the employment. An 
employee cannot by agreement with his master deprive 
himself of any compensation which may be claimed under 
the Act, unless the Itegistrar of Friendly Societies approves 
the agreement after ascertaining the views of the employer 
and workmen concerned. The amount of the compensation 
must bo settled by agreement or arbitration in the manner 
prescribed by tho Acts, and is calculated on the em]iloyee’8 
weekly earnings ; but in no case may it exceed £300, in 
the case of death, or £1 per week, for disablement. Where 
the workman leaves no one depending on him, the com- 
pensation for his death does not oxco^ £10. 

DISPUTBS BBTWBBN BMPLOYBRS AND 
BMPLOYBD. 

MODES OF ADJUSTMENT. Disputes between masters 
and domestic servants generally arise over questions of 
i dismissal without notice, or wages in lieu thereof. Such 
actions are usually brought in tho County Court, which 
now, since tho County Court Act, 1903, has jurisdiction 
to try cases in contract up to £100. If the amount in 
dispute exceeds that sum, action must be brought in the 
High Court. 

Under the Employers and Workmen Act, 1876, disputes 
between employers and workmen arising out of the contract 
of service may bo heard and deter jained in a court of sum- 
mary jurisdiction, if the amount claimed and recoverable 
does not exceed £10. If it exceeds that amount, proceed- 
ings should be taken in the County Court or High Court, 
as tho case may bo. This Act applies to disputes between 
masters and their apprentices where the premium (if any) 
paid docs not exceed £25 ; but it does not apply to domestio 
or menial servants. Tho word “ workmen ” used in the 
Act includes a labourer, servant in husbandry, journeyman 
artificer, bandiernftsman, miner, or person otherwise 
engaged in manual labour. 

By the Gonspiratry and Protection of Property Act, 1876, 
an agreement or combination of two or more persons to 
do or procure to be done any act in contemplation or 
furtherance of a trade dispute between employers and 
workmen, will not be indictable as a conspiracy if such act 
committed by one person would not be punishable m 
a crime. 

There is a further provision of this Act by which if a 
servant of a gas or water company wilfully and maliciously 
breaks his contract of service, knowing that the probable 
consequences will be to deprive the community of gas or 
water, he may be dealt with in a court of summary juris- 
diction, and is liable to three months’ hard labour. 
Similarly, any servant may be punished in like manner 
if he knows that tho probable consequences of his breach 
of the contract would be to endanger human life or to 
cause serious injury to persons or property. 

By the Ctuieiliation Act, 1806, Conciliation Boards may 
be established, and registered with tho Board of Trade, 
for tho purpose of settling disputes between employers 
and workmen by conciliation or arbitration. Where 
differences exist or are apprehended, the Board of Trade 
has power to enquire into the circumstances and to take 
steps for bringing together tlie representatives of either 
party with a view to tin- amicable settlement of tho dispute* 
Moreover, if either party desires it, the Board of Trade may 
appoint a Conciliation ‘ Board ; and if both parties deairt 
it, an arbitrator may be appointed* 
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HUSBAND AND WIFE- 

BREACH OP PROMISE OF MARRIAQE. Either a man 
or woman can bring an action for breach of promise of 
marriage provided he or she has entered into a valid 
contract to marry. The offer must have been made by one 
of the parties and definitely accepted by the othcjr, and 
the acceptance must have been within a reasonable time 
of the offer* Baron BramwcU laid it down that ** to 
constitute a contract of marriage it must be mutual, and 
bind both parties. It was not enough that the defendant 
was willing and desirous to marry the lady unless she had 

bound herself to marry him and if the jury thought 

there had been no such final assent until so long after the 
defendant’s offer, that he might fairly be deemed to have 
retracted, and if she had held bock, in fact, until then, 
■he was too lato .... A man was not to bo hound for ever, 
andjT the lady to have him or not at any future time. It 
was not necessary that the mutual assent should be con- 
current, but it must at all events be within a reasonable 
time.” 

It should be remembered that a promise to marry 
may be made without words. The conduct, demeanour, 
■nd behaviour of persons towards each other may con- 
stitute proof of the contract; but stronger evidence 
of the promise by the man would be required than of 
that by the woman, and the inference of a promise on his 
part will not, in an equal degree, be deduced from conduct 
only. 

The action cannot be brought against a person under 
full age, though an infant may sue nn adult. Nor will an , 
action lie against one who has ratified a promise made j 
during infancy. It would be otherwise if it were a new j 
and independent promise quite apart from the one made ! 
during infancy, but this would require conclusive proof, ] 
as it 13 the policy of the legislature to protect infants as | 
much as possible from the consequences of inexperience. ; 

The damages which the law will allow a successful | 
plaintiff to recover are much greater than those recover- ; 
able for most breaches of contract. They include what j 
are known as “ sentimental damages,” such as compensa- j 
tion for wounded pride, injury to the affections and feelings, i 
Loss of a homo and a share in the defendant’s wealth and ; 
position are also taken into consideration; and, where ; 
■eduction is averred, a claim can be joined for special i 
damages. | 

WHAT IS MARRIAGE? Marriage has been vari- i 
ously regarded as a contract, a status, and from the • 
point of view of the Divorce Court as ” the voluntary j 
union for life of one man and one woman to the exclusion ' 
of all others.” By marriage, husband and wife, in the | 
eye of the law, are regarded as one person, hence marriage j 
is sometimes regarded as a status in that the personality 
of the wife is merged in that of her husband, c.g. should 
the wife assist her husband in the perpetration of some 
minor crime she is regarded as acting under his coercion, 
and as we point out in the law of libel, a statement 
made orally or in \vriting by a husband to his wife, 
defamatory of X, is not libel or slander, as there is no 
publication. The policy of modem statutory enactment, 
nowever, is to look upon the wife, as regards her 
property and legal obligations, in the light of a femme ade 
or single woman. 

MARRIAGE AS A CONTRACT. From the perusal 
of the rules laid down with regard to the completion and 
discharge of an ordinary contract, it will bo at onco apparent 
that marriage differs in many vf&yn from the usual con- 
tractual relationship. In the first place it is entered into 
for life and cannot be rescinded at the will of either party ; 
it partakes of the nature of a sacrament and can only bo 
dissolved under oiroumstonoes and with formalities here- 
after to be explained. Again, minors can legally enter 
into the bonds of matrimony at 14 years for males and 
12 years for females ; nor does the abronoe of the parents’ 
consent void the manias, though the parents may 
publicly forbid the banns, m which event the publication 
is void, and therefore the mftrriage will be void if it takes 


place and if both, parties acted knowmgjk and wilfully 
with an intention to defeat the law. The clergyman 
usually makes enquiry as to the parents’ assent os a 
matter of duty, but in the absence of dissent the assent 
of the parertts may bo presumed. 

At one time it was a felony punishable by being burnt 
alive for Jews to marry Christians, nor could an Englishman 
marry a Welshwoman, but these disabilities Are now re- 
moved, and the only incapacity for marriage lies with 
members of the Royal Family, who must obtain the consent 
J of the King in Council before their marriage can be 
recognised. By the Act of Settlement (12 A 13 Will. IIL 
c. 2.), if a rnember of the Royal Family marries a Roman 
Catholic he is thereby excluded from sucoeedins to the 
Throne. 

MODBS OF CELEBRATION OP MARRIAGE, 

The Marrioge Act, 1823, which docs not apply to Scotland 
and Ireland, or to Jews and Quakers, or to marriages of the 
Royal Family, enacts : ” that if any persons shall knowingly 
and wilfully intermarry in any other place than a church 
or such public chapel wherein banns may be lawfully 
published, unless by special licence .... or without duo 
publication of banns or licence from a person or persons 
having authority to grant the same .... or shall knowingly 
and wilfully consent to acquiesce in the solemnization of 
such marriage by any person not being in holy orders, 
the marriages of such persons shall be null and void to all 
intents and purposes whatsoever.” A marriage in the 
Church of England is a public ceremony in accordance 
with the rubric in the Book of Common Prayer and is 
preceded by the publication of banns, or the obtaining of 
the bishop’s or the archbishop’s licence, or certificate 
from a registrar, or special licence from the archbishop. 

1. MARRIAGE IN CHURCH AFTER BANNS. The 
banns must be published in the parish where the parties 
about to bo married reside, or where they have resided at 
least 15 days prior to such publication. The banns may 
be published on any three consecutive Sundays before the 
solemnization of the man-iago, which must take place 
within tlirce months of such publication, or republication 
will be nccf ssary. If the parties reside in different 
parishes the banns must bo published in both parishes. 
The names of the parties are entered in the banns book^ 
and should the names of the parties be misstated to the 
knowledge of them both, the marriage is void, but is not 
void if one only of the parties knew of the misstatement. 
It is a good publication if a person enters himself in 
the name be is best known by, as in the case of authors 
and pubho entertainers. If one of the parties, os usually 
happens, puts up the banns for both, and knowingly 
misstates the name of the other party, then that other 
party adopts the fraud if ho signs the register in the 
wrong name after hearing himself misdescribed in the 
marriage ceremony. 

Neither the rubric nor the Act requires a statement of 
occupation or condition, so that It la Immaterial if a widow 
should be described as a spinster, but the parties must state 
their places o£ residence correc'tly. 

In the case of a minor, the parent or guardian can 
publicly forbid the banns, and then the publication of 
the banns is void. 

The marriage must be solemnized in one of the churches 
■where the banns were published, and the clergyman of the 
other church must give a certificate of such publication to bo 
delivered to the clergyman about to perform the ceremony. 

2. IN CHURCH BT ORDINARY UCENCE. The 
ancient right of the bishops to grant licences for marriage 
is confirmed by a Statute of Henry VIII. Marriage by 
licence is a convenient alternative to the publioaticm of 
banns. In London application should be made by one 
of the parties to be married at the Vicar General’s Offica 
at the Court of Faculties, or at the Bishop of London’s 
Registry. In the country it is usual to apply to a clei®^- 
man, who is also a surrogate, and he will obtain the liceoM 
by return post from the Bishop’s Registrar. The fee in 
London is £2 28. 6d. inclusive of Stamp Duty, and varies 
in ths country from £1 Ifis. to £2 12s. 6d.. according to 
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the diooeflo.^ The lieenoe is granted without previous 
notice, and is available as soon as issued, but one of the 
parties must declare on oath that there is no legal im- 
pediment to the marriage; and also that one of such 
parties has had his or her usual place of abode for the space 
of fifteen days immediately preceding the issuing of the 
licence within the boundary of the parish church in which 
, the marriage is to be solemnized. 

8. MARRIAaE BT SPECIAL LICENCE. A special 
licence can be obtained at an average cost of £29 8s* by 
approval of the Archbishop of Canterbury, and is 
available at any time or place without residential qualifi- 
cation. 

4. MARRIAGE BY THE REGISTRAR. The Registrar 
of Marriages in any district will grant certificates or 
licences to many twenty-one days after the time of entry 
of notice. The full names, condition, rank, age, and 
address of the parties is required. A declaration must 
also be mode that they have resided for not leas than 
seven days within the district of the Superintendent 
Registrar, or if the parties dwell in different districts notice 
must be given to the Superintendent Registrar of each 
district. The foo for entry of the notice Is la., and for 
issue of the certificate la. The fee for performing the 
marriage ceremony is Ss. Od. 

In the caso of a licence, fifteen days previous residence 
is necessary on the part of one of the parties only, and the 
licence, with its accorananying certificate, is granted on the 
expiration of one whole day next after the day of entry 
of such notice of the marriage, and need not be suspended 
in the office of the registrar, os is the case when a certificate 
is applied for. The cost of a licence is £1 lOa., and besides 
small fees for entries and certificate of notice, 10a. stamp 
duty. The fee for performing the marriage ceremony is lOs. 

5. IN CHURCH BY REGISTRAR’S CERTIFICATE. 
By permission of the minister of the church, the marriage 
can bo solemnized by a clergyman of the Church of England^ 
the registrar’s certificate, wliich takes the place of banns, 
being handed to the officiating minister. But a marriage 
by licence of the Registrar cannot be solemnized according 
to the Church of England. 

6. IN ANY REGISTERED BUILDING WITH THE 
REGISTRAR’S CERTIFICATE. The parties can be 
married in a registered place of worship according to 
Nonconformist rites by permission of the minister or one 
of the trustees or other person in authority in either of 
two ways : 

(1) In the presence of the Registrar. If the presence 

of the Registrar Is desired, tlie certificate or lic-ence is 
banded to him, and he is entitled to a foe of ten shillings 
for marriage by licence, and five shillings for marriage bv 
certificate. ^ ^ 

(2) The Marriage Act, 1898, provides for the presence 
an “authorised person” at the ceremony, instead of 

the R^istrar if the parties do not specially desire his 
attendance. The “authorised person” is a person 
certified os having been duly authorised by tlie trustees 
of the building to attend marriages in that capacity. It 
is under this provision that marriage can now be legollv 
solemnized by a Nonconformist minister. 

7. OF MEMBERS OF THE SOCIETY OF FRIENDS. 
Alter notice has been given in the manner already described, 
the parties may be married in a Friends’ Meeting House, 
and the registering officer of the Society must register the 
marriage as soon as possible after its celebration. The 
proMnoe of the registrar is not necessary, and the provisions 
OT we Marriage Act, 1898, do not apply (See 10 and 11 
riot. c. 68). 

8. OF JEWS. Parties of the Jewish persuasion can 
06 mraed in a Synagogue or in a private dwelling house, 

at any of the day, provided notice is given os 
prosonbed. The provinons of the Marriage Act, 1898, do 
not the presence of the registrar not being required. 
Jbe marriage most be registered by the Seoretoiy of the 
Mjbagogae to which the husband belongs. 

SF ®^SH SUBJECTS ABROAD. British 
DO married at an embas^, legation, or 
jwjiate on oomplying with the provisions of the Foreign 
maniege Act. l^, with regard to residential qnalifioation. 


payment of fees and notice. The presence of the Marriage 
Officer authorised by the Act is necessary, but a religious 
ceremony may be dispensed with, though the marriage 
can be celebrated in accordance with the creed of the 
parties. 

10. ON MAN OF WAR. The Foreign Marriage Act, 
1892, also provides for the solemnization of marriage 
before the commanding officers of any of His Majesty’s 
ships on a foreign station. 

11. TIME OF SOLEMNIZATION OF MARRIAGES. 

With the exception of Jewish marriages, all marriages in 
England must be celebrated between the hours of 
eight in the forenoon and throe in the afternoon. 

12. MARRIAGES WITH FOREIGNERS. The le- 
gality of a marriage usually depends on whether it was 
celebrated in accordance with the law of the husband’s 
domicile, so that girls marrying foreigners, even in 
England, should be careful to ascertain beforehand from 
the consul of the country to which the particular 
foreigner belongs whether all the requirements of the 
foreign law have been fulfilled; as otherwise they may 
find that the husband may repudiate the marriage 
when he returns home. Many unfortunate English girls 
are trapped and ruined in this way. 

PROCEEDINQS IN DIVORCE COURT. 

Before the Matrimonial Causes Act, 1867, divorces were of 
two kinds: (1) from “ bed and bos^,” d menad et ihoro, 
as it was called, and which was really a judicial separation 
granted by the Ecclesiastical Courts. (2) A dissolution 
of marriage, termed a divorce, d f'inerdo tnafrfmonif, which 
could only be obtained by the tedious and costly 
method of an Act of I’arliament. The consequence was 
that only persons of atHuonce could obtain a divorce in 
the true sense, and so the Divorce Act was passed to 
place a Court for the trial of matrimonial causes within 
the reach of all. 

The most important work carried on in reference to 
matrimonial suits in the Probate and Divorce Division of 
the High Court is with regard to decrees for Divorce, 
Judicial Separation, Nullity of Marriage, and Restitution 
of Conjugal Rights. Other work of the Court deals with 
the custody, access, maintenance, and education of the 
children of suiicirs. Also the aUotmont of alimony, the 
settlement of property and application of damages. The 
Court also hears Appeals from tho decisions of Justices 
under the Matrimonial Causes Act, 1895. 

1. DIVORCE. Tho following are the grounds on which 
persons may apply to the Court for dissolution of marriage: 
Tho husband may present a petition on account of ms 
wife’s adultery. The wife may present a petition on any 
of tho following grounds : 

That since the celebration of the marriage, her husband 
has been guilty (1) of incestuous adultery, that is, adultery 
by tho husband with a woman with whom, if bis wife 
were dead, he could not lawfully contract marriage, by 
reason of her being within tbo prohibited degrees of con- 
sanguinity, or (2) of bigamy with adultery, or "(3) of certain 
criminal oSenc^ or (4) of adultery and cruelty, or (5) of 
adultery with dopertion, without reasonable excuse, for two 
years and upwards. 

On the pronouncement of a decree absolute (the nature 
of which is explained below), the parties are at liberty 
to marry again. A clergyman of the Church of Eng- 
land and Ireland cannot bo compelled to solemnize 
the marriage of any person whose former marriage may 
have been dissolved on the ground of bis or her adultery. 
Divorced wives may keep their married names if they 
wish. 

2. JUDICIAL SEPARATION. This is the modern 
form of the old separation granted by the Ecclesiastical 
Oonrts, already mentioned under tho name of dit>orcB A 
mensd ei thoro. A decree of judicial separation does not 
entitle either party to marry any one else. A decree is 
granted to either husband or wife on the ground of 
adnltezy, or cruelty, or desertion without cause for two 
yean or upwards. 

(o) WsAT 18 Ceuelty? Legal cruelty, as defined 
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by Lord OfUstioe Lopos in Eujsell v. Russell, is such 
that ** there must be danger to life, limb, or health, 
bodily or mental, or a reasonable apprehension of 
It,*’ The surrounding circumstances are always taken 
into account, and in certain cases the following have 
been deemed acts of cruelty: Insanity of the husband, 
drunkenness, threats, enforcing the wife’s prostitution, 
communication of a venereal or of a cutaneous disease, 
and insults and violent temper causing mental anguish. 

{b) What is Deskrtion ? A wife who can prove 
desertion and adultery is entitled to a dissolution of 
marriage, but if she can only prove desertion a judicial 
separation is her reim^dy. To constitute desertion the 
wife must show that her husband has wilfully absented 
himself from her society and in spite of her wish, she not 
being a consenting party. It is not desertion for a husband 
to leave his wife to follow some occupation or calling, c.g. 
if he goes long voyages as a sailor, or if his position as 
a soldier calls him abroad. But it would be otherwise 
if at the end of his duty he wilfully stayed away from his 
country and his wife. 

If a wife is obliged to leave the home owing to her 
husband’s misconduct, she may nevertheless make out 
a case of desertion against him if he continues his improper 
conduct so that she cannot live with liim. 

A wife who deserted her husband before he had com- 
mitted adultery, but w'hioh she subsequently proved against 
him, was successful in obtaining a judicial separation. 

3. SEPARATION ORDER. Under the Summary 
Jurisdiction (Married Womtm) Act, 189.5 and the Licensing 
Act, 1902, Courts of Summary Jurisdiction have power to 
make in favour of a m.arriod woman an order equivalent 
to a judicial sep.aratioii ; — 

fl) On the con\iction of a husband for aggravated 
asHiiult on his wife ; or (2) on tiio conviction of a husband 
upon indictment for an assault on tlic wife involving a line 
of over £5 or over two moutlis’ imprisonment ; or (S) on 
the dcscrlion o£ a wife by licr husband ; or (4) after the 
husband’s T'crsiatcnt cruelty ; or (.5) after his wilful neglect 
to maii!t;iin her, causing her to live apart from him ; or 
(G) where the husband is a habitual drunkard. 

As to the reality of the desertion, this is a question of 
fact for the justices. If the conduct of the hti.sband be 
such that the wife is compcdled to leave him, it is neverthe- 
less held to be desertion on his part. Before the order 
would be granted for wilful neglect to maintain the wife, 
some evid(5nco must be given that the husband has means 
to maintiun her or that ho has refused work. A habitual 
drunkard is a person, who, not being amenable to any 
jurisdiction in lunacy, is, by reason of habitual intemperate 
drinking of intoxicating liquor, at times dangerous to 
himself or to others, or iuoapable of managing himself or 
his allairs. 

4. NULLITY OF MARRIAGE. Suits for nulUty may 

be brought on four grounds : — 

(1) Impotence. The incapacity must have arisen before 
the marriage, and have continued pennanently. (2) Absence 
of Consent. This arises where tliere has been duress or 
fraud in obtaining consent, or from the Insanity of one of 
the parties at the time of the marriage, and who, on 
.regaining his or her reason, may have the marriage set 
aside. (3) Breach of Statute. Cases under this head 
arise where persons marry within the prohibited degrees 
of consanguinity, or by a party to a divorce suit marrying 
after the decree nisi but before the decree dbsoltUe^ or 
some breach of the Marriage Acta. (4) Bigamy. To 
obtain relief, the complaining party of the second marriage 
must prove the validity of the first. 

5. RESTITUTION OF CONJUGAL RIGHTS. Where 
one of the parties has withdrawn from cohabitation without 
lawful cause, the other may petition for the “restitution 
of conjugal rights.” If the Court grants a decree and the 
respondent disobeys it, the petitioner can then obtain 
a decree of judical separation on the ground of desertion. 

6. PETITION IN FORMA PAUPERIS. A poor person 
who can show to the satisfaction of the Court that he or 
she has neither means nor credit will be allowed to sue 
in fvrmd pauperis, that is, without the payment of fees. 
Oounsel's opinion should first be obtained through a 
solicitor to satisfy the Court that petitioner has a good 


ground to sue. This is annexed to an affidavit stating 
that petitioner is not worth £25, exclusive of wearing 
apparel, after payment of his debts. 

7. CUSTODY OF THE CHILDREN. In all divorce 
proceedings the Court may make on order, before or after 
the decree, relating to the custody, access, maintenance, 
and education of the children of the marriage. The 
jurisdiction of the Court lasts until the children attain the 
age of 21 years, and, in its discretion, it may give them the 
fuotcction of the Court of Chancery. Pending a suit, the 
father usually has the custody of hia children, but the order 
may be varied in favour of the mother if they are very 
young and her health suffers in censequenoe of their 
absence from her. 

8. ABSOLUTE BARS TO DIVORCE. Bars to divorce 

are either Absolute or Discretionary. Absolute bars 
include (1) Adultery not proved (2) Connivance, which 
means that the petitioner actually knew that adultery 
was going on and took no means to stop it. There is no 
connivance where the injured party discovers past adultery 
and takes no notice of the matter or lets it go unpunished ; 
but otherwise, if the adultery is allowed to continue with 
hia or her knowledge. (3) Condonation. Adultery is 
said to be condoned, when, with a full ktiowledge of all 
the adulterous connection, the guilty party is forgiven. 
If a condition is attached that the adultery shall not be 
repeated, the condonation comes to an'end on the breaking 
of the condition. 

Lord Justice Lopes laid it down in Bernstein v. Bematein, 
p. 1893, p. 803, that condonation “ means the complete 
' forgiveness and blotting out of a conjugal ofTence, followed 
by cohabitation, the whole being done with full knowledge 
of ail tee circumstances of the particular c»nence forgiven 
. . , . it dors not operate as a forgivaiess of other 
unknown adult erits” 

(4) Collusion. This occurs where the petitioner and 
respondent or co-respondent arrange between themselves 
that no obstacle shall bo placed in the way of petitioner’s 
suit, BO that the whole of the facts are not placed before 
the Court, as where the respondent for a money con- 
sideration promises not to disclose anything adverse to 
the petitioner’s cose. Another instance is where the parties 
arrange that one of them shall commit adultery, or appear 
to commit adultery, in order to present a false case to the 
Court, or the arranging of evidence for this purpose. 

9. DISCRETIONARY BARS TO DIVORCE. The 
following bars to a divorce suit are called ” discretionary,** 
because when proved the Court may, in its discretion, 
dismiss the petition : adultery or cruelty of the petitionei , 
desertion without reasonable excuses before the adultery 
complained of, wilful neglect or misconduct conducing to 
adultery, and unreasonable delay in presenting the 
petition. 

10. THE DECREE NISI AND THE DECREE 
ABSOLUTE. When the petitioner has proved his case, 
the Court grants a decree nisi. That is, a dissolution of 
the marriage provisional upon his or her good conduct for 
a period, usually six months, to be‘ fixed by the Court, 
and also that no person in the meantime shows that th" 
decree was obtained by collusion or the withholding of 
any material fact. At any time during the cause or before 
the decree absolute any j)cr8on may give information ti> 
the King’s Proctor of any fact material to the case. The 
Attorney-General is then consulted as to what steps 
should be taken in the matter. On good cause being 
shown, the decree nisi may be reversed, or further enquiry 
may be required. Otherwise, at the end of the six months, 
or other period, the decree is made absolute. Between 
the decree nisi and the decree absolute the marrit^e is not 
actually dissolved, and any adultery by the parties in the 
meantime is matter for the cognisance of the Court. 
Neither party is entitled to marry during the period 
before the decree is made absolute. If either does so, the 
decree will be rescinded and the party doing so is guilty 
of bigamy. 

11. COSTS IN A DIVORCE SUIT. The question of 
costs is in the absolute discretion of the Court, an order 
being made after all the oiroamstancea of the oaae have 
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been considered. To eneble a wife who ie without separate 
estate to place her case fuU^ before the Court, she is 
always entitled to costs provided by the husband up to 
an amount fixed by the registrar, and this whether she is 
innocent or guiltv. The co-respondent is never condemned 
in costs if he did not know the respondent was a married 
woman, but ho will not escape if the circumstances were 
such as ought to have aroused his suspicions and caused 
him to make enquiries. Otherwise, on the adultery being 
proved, the co-respondent may be ordered to pay the whole 
or part of the costs. 

le. EFFECT OF THE DECREE UPON SETTLED 
PROPERTY. After pronouncement of the decree absolute, 
the Court con by Statutory power inquire into the existence 
of any ante-nuptial or post-nuptial Settlement made on the 
parties to the divorce, and may make such orders as it 
deems fit, with regard to the application of the whole 
or a portion of the settled property, either for the benefit 
of the children of the marriage, or of the parents. In a 
decree for judicial separation the Court has not the power 
to vary a settlement, but it can make a soitloment of the 
wife's property if she is In the wrong, and can order the 
payment of alimony. I 

18. ALIMONY. On the commencement of divorce 
proceedings, it is usual for the wife to apply for an order 
on her husband for maintenance during and after the suit. 
The former is called alimony pendente lilCt and continues 
until the decree absolute^ the latter permcment alimony. 
An order will not bo made where the husband has little 
or no means, and if he is destitute and his wife has means, 
he may apply for an order on her. 

WWB*S RJQifTS IN RBSPBCT TO PROPERTY. 

1. WIFF8 RIGHTS IN HER OWN PROPERTY. The 
practical effect of the Married Women’s Property Act, 
1882, has been to place a woman married after the passing 
of the Act 08 regards her own property in the position of 
a femme sole or unmarried woman. That is to say, any 
real or personal property belonging to her at the time 
the Act came into operation — tfonuary 1, 1883 — or 
acquired after that date, is her own to hold and dUposo 
of in any manner she likes. A woman married prior to 
the commencement of the Act is in the same position as 
•he was before as regards property belonging to her at 
the time of her marriage or acquired prior to the commence- 
ment of the Act ; but os regards property acquired after 
January 1, 1883, she is in the position otn femme sole. All 
these provisions include any wages, earnings, money, and 
property gained by her in the course of any employment, 
trade, or occupation in which she is engaged, or by the 
exercise of any literary, artistic, or soientifio sUU. An 
Act of 1893 provides that any contract entered into by 
a married woman binds her separate estate acquired after 
the making of the contract, although she possessed none 
at the tin\p the contract was made. 

8. WIFE’S RIGHTS IN HUSBAND’S PROPERTY, 
(a) Doweb. At Common Law, a wrifo was entitled on 
her husband’s death to an estate for Ufo in ono-tliird 
of his lands, provided the estate of the husband is a legal 
estate of inheritance, and that the husband has been 
solely seized at any time during coverture. Further, that 
issue of the wife by the husband might by possibility have 
inherited, actual birth of issue not being necessary. By 
the Dower Act, 3 and 4 Will. IV., o. lOfi, the right of the 
wife to dower is extended to equitable estates and estates 
to which the husband had only a right of action. Provision 
is also made for dower to bo 'barred by the husband. 

(6) Pebsonal Estatb. Under the Intestates’ Estate 
Act, 1890, the real and personal estates of a husband 
dying intestate after the let of September, 1890, leaving 
B widow, but no issue, shall, if it docs not exceed £500 in 
ftot value, l^long to her absolutely. If it exceeds that 
Bmount, it is subject to a charge m her favour of £600, 
with interest at four per cent, from the date of death 
until the money is paid to her. If there are issue of 
the marriage, the share of the wife is reduced to one-third, 
the other two-thirde being divided amongst the issue. 


ttUSBAND*S RIGHTS IN WIPB*S PROPERTY. 

1. REAL ESTATE. At Common Law, the husband 
on marriage became entitled to the rents and profits 
derived from his wife’s lands and acquired a free- 
hold estate therein during ooverture. Since the passing 
of the Married Women’s Property Act, 1882, a married 
woman is capable of holding and disx>osing of r^ property 
as if she were a femme sde. and every woman married after 
the Act is to hold as her separate property all her property 
which belongs to her at the time of marriage or devolves 
on her subsequently. Every woman married before the 
Act is to hold as her separate property, all property to 
which her title shall accrue after the Act. 

8 . PERSONAL CHATTELS. At Common Law, the 
husband acquired an absolute property in the chattels, 
personal or movable goods, belonging to his He 

could dispose of them during his life or by his will, and if 
ho ^ed intestate his wife had no claim to them. 

3 . CHOSES IN ACTION. These were of two kinds: 
(1) Lboal Chossb in Action. The husbemd had a right to 
receive payment of any debts duo to his wife, and he could 
sue on them in the joint names of himself and wife. If 
they accrued after the moiriage ho could sue either in 
their joint names or in his name alone; brt if the wife 
died and left outstanding debts due to her, they belonged 
to her personal estate, and bofoi'e her husband could recover 
them ho had to take out letters of administration to her 
effects. (2) Equitable Choses in Action. Legacies, 
money in the funds, personal property vested in trustees, 
and other equitable choses in action wore recoverable only in 
the Court of Chancery, and the husband was not allowed 
to bring an actica with regard to them unless he settled 
a proportion — usually one half — on bis wife and children. 
This provision made by the Court w^os called the Wife^s 
Equity for a Sdllcmait, 

4. AFTER WIPE’S DEATH. 4t Common Law the 
husband was entitled to a life estate, called curtesy, in the 
freehold lauds of his wife, of which she had been solely 
seized in possession, prosnood ue survived her and that 
iasuo of the marriage had been born ulive during the 
marriage and capable of inheriting. We have seen how 
the Married Women’s IVoperty Act, 1882, has affected 
the position of the husband with regard to his wife’s 
estate, but on the death of his wife intestate the husband 
is entitled to the whole of her effects, including any personal 
property to which she had acquired a title under the Act 
of 1882, and is still entitled to curtesy in her freehold lands 
of iiihoritanco. 

MARRIAGE SETTLEMENT (Provision in). The wife 
being subject to the mfiuenco of the lur;l;and, baa some- 
times lost the whole of her property in an effort to pay his 
creditors ; conseq^uontly, in order that ahe may continue 
through life to enjoy the benefit of Income settled upon her 
at marriage unrestrained by any intorfertmee on tne part 
of her husband, it is usual to insert a clause in the settle- 
ment called a restraint upon anticipation. Not only does 
this provision protect the wife from the influence of her 
husband, but it is also a safeguard against extravagance 
on her own part, for ahe is deprived of the power of soiling, 
mortgaging, or charging her property in any way. 

GIFTS BETWEEN HUSBAND AND WIFE. Husband 
and wife oould not make valid gifts at Common Law, 
but were subsequently allovred to do so owing to the 
more favourable wov in which they were regarded in 
equity. Eventually the Conveyancing Act, 1881, gave 
husband and wife power to convey real proix»rty and things 
in action to each other, and now by the Married Women’s 
Property Act, 1882, a wife may give to and receive from 
her nusband property of every description. If necessary 
evidence should be forthcoming that there has actually 
been a gift between thorn, and this mostly occurs when 
the gift nos never left the possession of the donor and the 
donee has subsequently died, or where a thing has been 
delivered for the oonvonieni-c of one of the parties. The 
uncorroborated word of the donee would no doubt be 
accepted in such a case, though the Court would closely 
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lb* erldenoo before it was accepted, and j»ake 
• tearoliiiig enquiry into all the circumstances of the 
««••. Where money is deposited or stock is purchased 
and allowed to remain in the name of one of the parties, 
timre is a presumption that a gift is intended, but thw may 
be rebutted, as wr instance, where a wife who had paid 
money into her husband’s banking account showed after 
his death that it was merely paid in for her convenience, 
and she was held entitled to recover the sum from his 
ezeoutors as her separate property. 

HUSBAHD’S UABIUTY FOR OTOE’S ®®*™*®*! 
AHD TORTS. (1) Ante-nuptial. I nor to the Marn^ 
Women’s Property Act, 1870, the husband was jomtly 
Uable with his wife for debts owing by her at the time 
of the marriage. A further Act of 1874, the provisions 
of which under this head have been re-enacted by the 
Act of 1882, provides that the husband is only liable 
for his wife’s debts contracted before marriage to the extent 
of the assets he receives with her. And this is the extent 
of his liability as regards any tort committ^ by his 
wife before marriage. (2) After marbiaoe. It is a 
principle of law that a wife can only pledge her husband’s 
credit in so far as sIkj is acting as his agent for the purpose. 
The liability of the husband for the debts of his wife in this 
respect vary according to whether they are cohabiting or 
not. If husband and wife are living together, and the 
wife is in the habit of ordering goods for which the 
husband pays, he will bo considered as holding her out as 
his agent to pledge his credit, and will bo bound to pay 
debts incurred by her. If, however, he w'ams the trades- 
men not to supply her with goods, or if he gives her a 
sufficient allowance with which to pay the bills, he will 
not be liable. If they are living apart owing to his mis- 
conduct, the wife can pledge his credit for the supply of 
necessaries to herself. 

In respect of torts committed by the wife after 
marriage, the husband is liable, e.g. if the wife publishes a 
libel upon a person, the injured party may sue the wife 
aloue, or the husband and wife jointly, or the husband 
alone. 


PARENT AND CHILD. 

PARENTAL POSITION. The parents of a child are 
said to be its nat ural guardians, that is to say they have 
the right to control it until suoh time as the child attains 
the age of twenty-one or maiTies, if the ceremony takes 
place before that age is reached. The primary right as 
guardian resides in the father, and he may by his will 
appoint a testamentary guardian for his children. Should 
he do so, this delegate guardianship will override the 
rights of the mother. If, however, no such guardian is 
appointed, the mother, who during the father’s lifetime 
is not strictly entitled to any power over the child, but 
only, as Blaekstone said, “ to reverence and respect,’* 
takes the father’s place as regards the guardianship of 
her children. She may, however, bo removed should her 
oonduot, in the opinion of the Oourt, unfit her to act as 
guardian, and a substitute may be appointed in her 
place 

OUSTODT OF CHILDREN. Apart from Statute, a 
father is entitled to the custody of his infant children 
as gainst all persons, not excluding their mother, but 
various Acts of Parliament have modified this absolute 
right on his part, and by the provisions of the Divorce 
Acts, The Infants’ Custody Act, 1873, and the Guardian- 
ship of Infants Act, 1866, the Court is empowered to grant 
the custody and control of a child to its mother when it 
is clearly of opinion that it is for the intcrcRts of the child 
that this should be done. 

INFRINGEMENT OF RIGHT OF CUSTODY. If the 
right of the father, mother, or properly appointed guardian 
to the custody of a child is infrms^ two remedies are 
open to the person allenng a legal right to the contrd 
m the child t (1) A wiit m habgoi eorpas may be sued 


out calling upon the^^on detoinmg the pirodm 

it, and the Court will decide who is entitled to the oustody, 
or (2) application may be made to the Court of Chancery, 
either by a writ of habea$ corptu or by petition. The 
Court of Chancery has also under its general and statutory 
jurisdiction wide powers to interfere with the control and 
custody of children, more especially so when they are 
wards of the Court, and in deciding questions relating to 
them will have regard entirely to the interests of the 
children. The right to the custody of the children of 
parents between whom proceedings for divorce, judicial 
separation, or restitution of conjugal rights are pending, 
is provided for by the various Divorce Acts, and under 
these the Court is empowered to make such orders as it 
may deem just and proper for the custody, maintenance, 
and education of the children. 

ILLEGITIMATE CHILDREN. Children bom out of 
lawful wedlock stand in a different position in many 
respects from those lawfully begotten. For instance, 
the mother of a bastard child is entitled to its care and 
custody while it is of tender years, and if a pauper until 
it is sixteen, or if a female until married. During 
this period, if the mother is unmarried, or a widow, she 
must maintain the child as part of her family, the 
liability in case of her own marriage devolving upon her 
husband. If the father of an illegitimate child obtains 
the custody of it by force or fraud, the Courts may deprive 
him of its possession upon habeas corpus, but apart from 
these circumstances they will not do so, particularly if 
it appears that it is in the child's interest to be with its 
father. Upon the death of the mother, the putative 
father will usually be entitled to the custody of the child. 
Tlie obligation of the father for the support of his illegiti- 
mate children is not a direct obligation to the latter, but 
he is compelled to afford relief to the mother until the 
child is thirteen years old, a period which is occasionally 
extended to sixteen years. Even if the father pays a lump 
sum to the mother for the support of the child, and in 
satisfaction of all claiins upon him, he can still he sued, 
by moans of an affiliation summons in a court of summary 
jurisdiction, for the weekly payments for the child’s 
maintenance. The maximum amount is five shillings per 
week. If a father expressly or impliedly oontrar ts to 
support his illegitimate children, the contract will be 
enforceable at Taw. The domicile of origin of an 
illegitimate child follows the domicile of its mother 
at the time of its birth, and a subsequent change in the 
domicile of the mother will alter the domicile of the 
child. 

MAINTENANCE OF CHILDREN. The duty of a father 
to maintain his children until suoh time as they can support 
themselves is a natural one, and unless the neglect to do 
so would bring the case within the criminal law, there is 
no legal obligation upon him. A number of statutes, 
however, deal with the subject. First of these was the 
Poor Law Act of 43 Elizabeth, o. 2, which oast upon parents 
“ of sufficient ability ” the duty of maintaining their 
children under a penalty, and this was extended by a later 
Aot to the case of a man’s stepchildren. The Act of 67 
and 58 Viet., o. 41, imposes on parents the duty of providing 
adcciuate food, clothing, medical aid, and lodging for 
obiloren in their custody until the boys attain 14 years 
and the girls 16. The liability on the parents under the 
first statute ceases when the children attain the age of 
sixteen, unless they are from infirmity incapable of support- 
ing themselves ; but if the parents retain the children in 
their custody, they are liable for their maintenance until 
they come of age. 

UABILITT OF PARENTS FOR NECESSARIES. The 

law on this point is well summed up by Lord Abinger in 
the case of Mortimore v. Wright, 6 M A W, 482, where be 
says: ” In point of law, a father who gives no authority, 
and enters into no contract, is no more liable for goods 
supplied to his son than a brother or an uncle or a mere 
stranger would be .... if a father does any specific aot 
from which it may reasonably be inferred that he hM 
authorized bis son to coatract a debt, he may be Babls in 
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IMtpeoi df a lo odbtraoted, but the mete moral 
flbugatloti Ob the fatSiir to maintain his child afiorda no 
inlBrence of a legal promise to pay his debts/* 

UABILm FOB TORTS. A father will be liable for 
torts committed by his child only in those cases where 
(1) he has authorized the tort, (2) has ratified it after it 
was done, or (3) he has employed his child and the tort 
was committed by the child in the course of that employ- 
ment. 

EDUCATION OP CHILDREN, 

1. SECULAR. Originally a moral obligation only, 

this important duty on the part of a child’s parrats is 
now regulated by the various Elementary Education 
Acts, and in the terms of the Act of 1870 “ it shall be the 
dntj^ of the^ parent of every child to cause such child to 
receive efficient elementary education in reading, writing, 
and arithmetic.” Non-compliance with this provision 
exposes the parents to the penalties provided by the Act. 
The child whose education is not provided for at hotne 
mast remain at school from the age of five to fourteen, 
unless he fulfils the conditions for earlier release from 
compulsory attendance. (See under Education Law,) 
Apart from this elementary instruction there is no obliga- 
tion upon a parent to provide his child with an education 
suitable to his rank; but the case is otherwise where a 
child is under the core of guardians, for they are compelled 
to educate their wards in a proper manner, according to 
their condition in life. The Court of Chancery exercises 
control over the education of its wards, and though as 
a rule it w'ill leave tho decision of the question to the 
guardians of the child, it may, if it think fit, decline to 
be guided by their wislo's. ^ 

2. RELIGIOUS. The law allows to parents a perfectly 
free hand with regard to the religious education of their 
children, and they are at liberty to inculont-e in them tho 
principles of any faith they like, or to leave thorn without 
religious instniotion at all. Where, however, the parents 
have a religious belief of their own, and particularly In 
oases where the father and motlicr are adherents of difTorent 
faiths, questions of difficulty occur for the decision of the 
Oourt. The guiding principle is that the father has the 
right to choose his children’s religion. Upon his death, ho 
oannot indeed by will direct that his children are to bo 
brought up in a particular belief, but he may secure the 
aooomplishment of the same object by appointing ns 

f uardion on adherent of tho views he wishes the children to | 
e taught. If the father dies without giving any in- j 
structions as to tho matter, or without appointing a suitable | 
ardian, tho Court will presume that the children are to | 
brought up in his own faith, but if he has forfeited j 
and abandoned openly his right of control over tho i 
religious cduoation of his children, and tho latter have been 
reax^ in a different faith from his own, the Court in 
deciding the question will be guided only by tho spiritual 
interests of the children. In such cases the Court may, if 
neoesBory, examine each child as to his beliefs, and if ho 
is of an age to have intelligent vievrs on the subject^ it 
will take these into consideration. 

3. BIGHT TO INFLICT CHASTISEMENT. For tho 
benefit of his child, and in order to inonlcate habits of order 
and obedience, a parent is entitled to apply a moderate 
amount of physioal correction to his children, provided they 
are under age and the punishment inflicted is a reasonable 
one. Any excess or cruelty on his part will bo severely 
dealt with by the Oourts, and should the death of the child 
result from excessive punishment, the parent would run 
the risk of being tried for murder. Tho reasonableness 
of the punishment inflicted would be a question for tho 
Court, after considering all the circumstances of the case, 
and would vary with the sex, age, and condition of health 
of the child. 

RIGHTS OP PARENTS OVER CHILDREN'S 
PROPERTY. 

I* REAL FBOFBRTT. The father, as the natural 
fioardiao of his child, will usually control and manage 
ptoporty beloogbg to the latter, bat bo does not 


enjoy any personal benefit from such management. He 
is regarded as entering upon the land in the capacity of 
a bailiff, and must aocount for the profits when the child 
comes of age. Should a child possessed of real estate 
die intestate and without children during the lifetime of 
his father, the latter will inherit the projjerty. With 
regard to real estate, a mother entering upon the infant’s 
land would be in the same position as a fath(»r ; but in case 
of the death of the child in tho circumstances mentioned 
above, she would only inherit the property in the absence 
of any paternal heirs. 

8. PERSONAL PROPERTT. Generally speaking, a 
parent has no rights in his childien’s personal property, 
the latter belonging to the child, unless it has b^n made 
over to guardians for him, and a parent who bolds possession 
of such property will be in the position of a trustee, and 
subject to the rules ordinarily applicable to that 
relationship. Some doubt exists as to the rights of parents 
to money earned by their children, but it is clear that 
a father cannot cl»im their earnings after tlie child is 
sixteen years old. Before that age he may be entitled to 
do so, as he is bound to maintain them ; and the same rule 
would apply to the case of a widowed mother witli children 
of a similar age. When a child dies, whatever his or her 
age, if unmarried and intestate, the father takes the 
I whole of its property. The rights of a mother in such 
I a cose are provided for by the Statute of Distributions, 

I and are of a somewhat complicated character. (See 
! Exexivtors and Adminiatraton.) 

I REGISTRATION OP BIRTH. In view of the important 
consequences which may ensue from a per?on being unable 
I to state accurately the date and place of his birth, the 
law casts upon parents tho obligation of rcgistciing the 
birth of their children, and imposes penalties for non* 
compliance with this provision. Personal notification of 
the nirth must be made to the Registrar within forty-two 
days by the father or mother of tho child, or if not by them, 
then by the occupier of the house where the birth occurred, 
a person present at the birth, or a person having charge 
of the cluld, and tho register must bo signed in the 
Registrar’s presence by the person giving the notifioatioo. 
If the birth is not registci cd within three months, additional 
formalities and fees are imposed, and after twelve months 
a birth can only be registered by the Registrar General’s 
express authority. 

LEGITIMACY OF CHILD. According to English law, 
legitimacy on tho part of a child can only be acquired 
by its biith in lawful wedlock. The law presumes that 
the child of a married woman is legitimate. This pre- 
sumption, however, is not what is called s presumption 
“ juris et de jure,” that is to say, one which oannot be 
rebutted, but it is a presumption of fact rebuttable by 
the production of clear evidence to the effect that it was 
impossiblq on physical grounds, or becau.se of lack of 
access to the mot that the husband could be father of 
the obild. Evidence which merely raises doubts on the 
point will not bo sufficient for this, and the onus of proof 
IS upon the person contesting the legitimacy. Tho law- 
givers of England have steadily, from the earliest times, 
refused to recognize tho practice in vogue in many countries 
of the legitiinatioL of a child born before wedlock by the 
subsequent marriage of its parents, os far at least as 
succession on an intestacy to real property in this country 
is concerned. As regards personal property, however, the 
rule is not so absolute, tho law recognizing the effect of 
tho subsequent marriage to legitimiso the children or not 
according as the l.iws of tho country in which the parents 
have their domicile of origin sanction or forbid the 
practice. 

LIABILITY FOR MAINTENANCE OP PARENT. 

Ohildren are not bound by law to support their parents^ 
except under the obligation imposed by the Act ed 
43 Elizabeth, which provides that the children ^ oi 
every poor, old, blind, and impotent person, being 
of safficient ability, shall at their own charges reliefs 
aud maintain every such poor person. This 
gation, however, does »oi arise untU an order hfti 
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been made upon the ohildrea by the justioM, untO 
whioh time there is nothing to prevent a milhonaire 
eon leaving his parents to starve, nor would he ^9®*^** 
any legal offence in doing so. The failure of a cmld to 
■npport his parents is, except under the Act of hlizabotii, 
not punishable; but parents who fail to support ana 
maintain children under their charge render thomselv^ 
liable to a proscoution, whether an order for the support 
of the children has been made against thorn by tlie 
justices under the Poor Law or not- 


HOTELS, RESTAURANTS AND 
BOARDING-HOUSES. 

DEFINITIONS. Hotels are for the most part Inns in 
the legal aenso of the word, an “ Inn ” aoflned as 

** a house, the owner of whioU holds out that ho will 
receive all travellers and sojourners who uro willing to 
pay a price adequate to the sort of aocoinniodation 
providoef.” It differs fjoni an alehouse or tavern, which 
18 a nicro drinking or refreshment house. Again, a fi^y- 
lioeiisod public-house need not, neces£:’-rily, be an inn. 
Further, an inn must bo distinguished from a boarding- 
house. The keeper of the latter receives Ins boaidcrs by 
special agreement, making such bargain with them as be 
chooses. Coffee-houses and Rectaurauts also have been 
held not to be “ Inns." 

The iini)ortance of those dktinotious will bo appreciated 
when the duties and rcaponfiibilitiea of an innkeeper are 
compured v.-ith those of the proprietors of boarding cstab- 
li.shments, taveniB, and restaurants. 

INNKEEPER’S DUTY TO HIS GUESTS. The keeper | 
of an imi, as distinguished from the keepers of the other ■ 
establishments mentioned above, and apai-t from his | 
duties as a Ucenco holder, is bound by law to receive and 
afford proper entertainment to every one who offers him- : 
self as a guest, if there bo aufficiont room for him in the * 
inn and no good reason for refusing him, as there would ’ 
be if ho were in suoh a condition or to conduct liimsolf in ; 

suoh a manner as to be offensive to the other guests. ! 

The innkeeper must, also, if he has room, put up the ! 
guest’s horse and take in his luggage, if the latter is of | 

such a kind as is usually taken in by innkeepers. But ! 

the guest must conform to the general rules and regulutions ! 
of the hotel. Ho cannot compel the landlord to give him j 
any particular room, nor indeed, if all the rooms are full, ! 
can he insist on being allowed to slot^p on a sofa in the 
coffee room. The intending guest must also tender pre- 
payment if required by the landlord to do so. Should 
the guest have cause to complain of neglect or non-fuliilment 
of d^uty on the part of the innkooper, proceedings should 
be taken against the person who is, in point of fact, the 
keeper of the inn, even though the inn may be in the 
charge of a fully licensed manager whose name is written 
over the door. The innkeeper’s liability in this respect 
is criminal as well as civil. 

INNKEEPER’S RESPONSIBILITY FOB HIS GUEST’S 
PROPERTY. Apart altogether from his duties as a Ucenoe- 
holder, an innkeeper — in the strict Wal sense of the term 
— ^is to a certain extent the assurer of his guest’s properly. 
Uis position in this respect was at common law an extreme)^ 
unpleasant one ; but it has been somewhat improved by 
statute. 

(a) At OoMMoy Law. The innkeeper is responsible for 
any loss or damage that may happen to the goods of his 

g iest, whether he has been guilty of negligence or not. 

at this only happens where the relationship of an inn- 
keeper and guest exists. Thus an innkeeper would not 
be liable, apart from nogligenoe, for loss or damage to 
goods that had been left at his inn to wait till called for. 
However, to establish the legal relationship of innkeeper 
and guest, it is not necessary for the latter to be staying 
the night. Thus, if a traveller goes to on hotel for break- 
fast and is allowed the use of a bedroom to wash in, he 
would be able to roe the proprietor for the loss of his 
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overcoat. The only defence that would be open to the 
innkeeper in suoh an action at common law womd be that 
the loss or damage was caused by the Act of Qod, or of 
the King’s enemies, or of the guest himself. 

(6 ) By Statutb. But by the Innkeeper’s Liability Act, 
1863, the innkeeper’s common law liability has, in certain 
oiroumstanoes, b^n limited to £30, but o^y if he exhibits 
in a conspicuous paH of the hail or entrance of the ii^ 
a complete copy, printed in plain type, of section 1 of 
the Act. 

INNKEEPER’S LIABILITY ACT (Sec. 1), 1863. *«No 
innkeeper shall, after the passing of this Act, be liable to 
m^e good to any guest of suoh innkeeper any loss of or 
injury to goods or property brought to his inn, not 
being a horse or other live animal, or any gear appertaining 
thereto, or any carriage, to a greater amount than the 
sum of thii'ty pounds, except in the following oasea (that 
id to say) i — 

(1) 'Where such goods or property shall have been 
stolen, lost, or injured through the wilful act, default, or 
neglect of such innkeeper or any servant in his employ. 

(2) 'Where such poods or pronerty shall have been 
deposited ezi)resaly for safe custody with such innkeeper. 

Provided always that in the case of such deposit it shall 
be lawful for such innkeeper, if ho think fit, to require as 
a condition of the liability, that such goods or property 
shall be deposited in a box or other receptacle, fastened 
and sealed by the person depositing the same.’’ 

RESPONSIBILITY OF A BOARDING-HOUSE KEEPER. 
The proprietor of a boarding ostablit^hrnent is in a much 
bolter position than the innkeeper. Ho is not an assurer 
of his guest’s properly. He would not be responsible 
unless the loss or damage were occasioned by his own gross 
negligence or wilful wrong-doing. For instance, if he 
wiSuTly engaged as servant a notorious ex-conviot with 
predilections towards theft, and that servant walked off 
with the property of a guest, the proprietor would, un- 
doubtedly, be liable. He is not, however, bound to taka 
active steps to protect bis guest's property. Ho is not 
bound to keep his guoit’s goods continually guarded. 

INNKEEPER’S LIEN. The keeper of an inn has one 
great advantage over the pnipriotors of boardiiig-housos 
and restauiauts, inasmuch as he has a lien on the property 
of his guest until his charges have been paid. This hen 
givea him tlio power of detaining his guest’s luggage or 
goods until his account has boon settled, but it does not 
extend to the person of the guest, nor to the clothes on 
his back, nor to the goods in his hands, nor, indeed, to such 
goods OB have been sent by a third party for the convenience 
of the guest. 

Thus in the case of Broadwood and others v. Granara, 
the plaintiffs lent a grand piano to a professional pianist 
etuyinfi as a guest at the defendant’s hotel. The defendant 
knew tbut tlio piano belonged to the plainllfla, yet he sought 
to detain it, his bill not having been paid. It was, how- 
ever, held that be could not do so. 

But if the gueet has brought the property wills him to 
the hotel, the landlord has a right to detain it, evcq if it 
does in fact belong to some one else. Moreover, the lien 
or right ol detention is not lost if the guest loaves tem- 
porarily meaning to return. If, however, the guest 
departs with bis goods, but without paying his bill, and 
afterwards comes to the hotel with his goods, on a second 
visit, the landlord cannot claim to exercise his right of 
detention in respect of the bill for the first visit. 

RIGHT OF BALE. At Common Law the innkeeper 
had no right to sell bis guest’s goods to defray his expenses ; 
but this has been altered by the Innkeeper’s Act, 1878, 
which provides that ; — 

^ The landlord, proprietor, keeper, or manager of any 
hotel, inn, or Uceaxed public-nouse shall, in addition to his 
ordinary lien, have the right absolutely to sell and dispose 
by publio auctioa of any goods, chattels, carriages, horsey 
wares, or merchandise, which may have been deposited 
with him, or left in the house he keeps, or in the coacU- 
honse, stable-ynrd or other premises appurtenant or 
belonging thereunto, where the person depositing or leaving 
such goods, chattels, carriages, horses, wares, or merchan- 
dise shall be or become indebted to the said Innkeeper, 
either for any board or lodging, or for the keep and axpeosee 
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of any horse or other animals left with or stanriing at Urery 
In the stables or fields oocnpied by such innkeeper.'* 

But this power of sale is not absolute ; before he can 
exorcise it, the landlord has to fulfil the following oonditions: 
(1) He cannot sell until the said goods, etc., have been in 
his custody six weeks without the debt being paid or 
satisfied. (2) The debt for the payment of which n sale 
is made shall not be any other or greater debt than the 
debt for which the goods or other articles could have been 
retained by the innkcojwr under liis lien, (3) At least 
one month before the sale the landlord must insert in one 
London and in one local newspajfxjr a notice of tho intended 
sale, with a dcsoriptioii of the goods and the name of tho 
owner, if known. If tho innkeeper finds, after paying the 
debt with costs and e.xpenses, that there is anything left 
over from the proceeds of the sale, ho must, on demand, 
hand over such surplus to the owner or depositor of the 
goods. 

PROPRIETOR’S DUTY IN THE INTERESTS OF PUBLIC 
HEALTH. Under the Public Health Act, 1876, any person 
who knowingly lets for hire any house, room, or part of 
a house, in which any person has been suffering from any 
dangerous disorder, without having such house, room, or 
part of a house, and all the articles therein liable to retain 
infection, disinfected to the satisfaction of a legally qualified 
medical practitioner, as testified by a certificate signed by 
him, shall be liable to a penalty not exceeding £20. There 
is a similar provision in the Pulilic Health (London) Aot, 
*891. It should bo noted that these j-rovisions apply 
equally to innkeepers, boarding-hon«o proprietors, 
restaurateurs, publicans, and others. 

BILLETING TROOPS. Billeting, only legal when 
exercised in conformity Rnlh certain Acts of Parliament, 
is now rarely resorted to except when His Majesty’s forces | 
are actually moving. Under the Army Act the Secretaiy 
of State for War is empowered to issue statements speci- 
fying the routes over which troops will march, tho forces 
to bo moved and the number of officcjrs, soldiers, and 
horses requiring quarters. On production of this statement 
(or “ route ” as it is called) by the commanding officer, 
the constable in charge at any place mentioned in the 
route must billet tho forces on the occupiers of victualling 
houses in that place. The term “ victualling houses ” 
used in the Aot includes all inns, hotels, livery slablc?, 
alehouses, the houses of retail sellers cf wine, to he drunk 
on the and all ho'ises of persons selling brandy, 

spirits, strong waters, cider, or motheglin by retail. The 
keepers of victualling houses, as thus defined, are bound 
to receive all officers, soldiers, and their horses, and to 
furnish tho officers with lodging and attendance, tho men 
with lodging, attendance, and food, and the IiorBCs witli 
stable room and forage. Where the keeper of the victuallhig 
house has not sufficient accommodation in Ids own bouse, 
he inay^provido such accommodation in tho immediate 
neighbourhood as may be approved by the constable 
issuing the billet.s. If the kee^ier of the victualling house 
attempts to shirk his liability by refusing to take in the 
officers, troops, or horses billeted on him, or by bribing the 
constable or any of tho officers or men, lie* is liable on 
summary conviction to a fine of not less than forty shillings, 
or more than £6. 

The charges for billeting soldiers must not exceed the 
following amounts: — 

Lodijing and attendance f»)r each soldier 
where hot meal is famished . . . . . 4d. per niolit. 
Hot meal as speclflod in the Army Act . . 1 Si eadi. 
.^eoklast ., .... IJd. each, 

where no hot meal furnished, lodgings and 
attendance, candles and vinegar, salt and 
use of fire and necessaiy utenslla for 
dressing and eating his meat . . , . 4d. per day. 
Ten pounds oats, twelve pounds hay and 
eight pounds straw per day for each 

horse I 'O per day. 

Lodging and attendance for officer ... 2/ per night. 

Note. — A n officer pays for his food. 
INTOZIOATINQ UQUOBS HOT TO BE SOLD WITHOtnP 
® WOBNCB. Any person selling or exposing for sale by 
any intoxicating liquor without being duly Hoenced 
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to sell the same, or at any place where be is not antborised 
by his licenee to soil the same, is, under the Licensing Act, 
1872, liable to a penalty of £50 or to imprisonment (with 
or without hard labour) for one month ; and, in addition, 
if the court thinks fit, all intoxicating liquor found in his 
possession may be forfeited. In the case of a second or 
subsequent offence, the penalties and imprisonment are 
substantially increased, and the offender may be dis- 
qualified for a number of years from holding a Uoence. 

DUTIES OP LICENCE HOLDERS. 

1. DISORDERLY CONDUCT. Thus far we have dealt 
with those duties of hotel proprietors and others which 
ore quite unoonneoted with their licences. there are, 
however, a considerable number of duties which devolve 
upon them as licence-holders. One of these duties is to 
1 ake steps to prevent drunkenness on the promisee. The 
licenco holder miLsl not permit any one to behave in a 
violent, quaivelsomo, or riotous manner, nor may he sell 
any intoxicating liquor to any drunken person. He must 
not allow w'omen of questionable character to remain 
longer on the promises tnan is necessary for tho purpose of 
obtaining reasonable refreshment, nor may he permit his 
premises to be used as a house of ill fame. 

He can refuse to admit to his premises any person who 
i.i drunken, violent, quarrelsome, or disorderly, and. indeed, 
any person whose prcj^encs would subjoft him to penalties 
under the Licensing Acts. If such person refuses o» fails 
to quit Ihe premises, when requested to do so, it is the 
duty of the licence-holder, or hia servants, to call a constable 
to expel him. It is also his duty to refuse to serve or to 
supply with intoxicating liquor any person on “ the black 
list” within three years after the date of his oonviction; 
but as a person cannot bo put on the “ black list” without 
‘ his own consent, this provision is a dead letter, 

S. SALE OF DRINK TO CHILDREN. The Legislature 
has recently taken steps to prevent children and young 
persons succumbing t/O the temptations of public -houses. 
Thus, under the Licensing Act, 1872, every holder of a 
' licenco who sells or allows any person to sell, to be con* 

; puinwl on tho premises, any ^oscriptic-a cf spirits to any 
' person apparently under the ege of sixteen years, shall be 
* liable to a penalty not exceethng twenty shillings for tho 
; lir.4 offence, and not exceeding forty shillings for tho 
j second and any subsequent offence. Again, \inder tho 
'• Intoxicating Liquor*? (Sale to Children) Act, 1901, every 
, holder of a beeneV who knowingly sells or dehvers or allows 
j any person to sell or deliver, save at tho residence or 
i working place of (he purchaser, any description of in- 
[ toxieating liquor to any person under tlic age of fourteen 
; years, for consumption by any person on or off the premised, 
j is liable to a penalty of forty shillings for the first offence, 

I and £6 for a subsequent offence, unless tho liquor is sold 
! or delivered in corked and sealed vessels in quantities not 
i less than one reputed pint for consumption off the premises. 
I The term “corked” used in the Act metms closed 

1 with a plug or stopper, whetiicr made of cork or wood or 

I glnsa or some other material. The expression “ scaled ” 

I means secured with any substance without the destruction 
I nf which the cork, plu7 or Piopper cannot bo w it ii drawn. 

! Tho provisions of the Act as to delivering the liquor to 
j a child under fourteen do not apply when the child is 
! merely a servant of tho lieenco-ho'lder employed p-s a 
i messenger to deliver the intoxicating liquor. 

' a. CLOSING HOURS. There are in the Licensing Acta 
' stringent regulations with regard to the times when the 
solo of intoxicating liquors may be carried on, Tho 
principal Act dealing with the subject is the Licensing 
Act, 1874. Tho times at which promises licensed for 
tho sale of intoxicating liquors by retail shall bo closed aro 

ns follows: — ^ 

(1) If the premises are within the Metropolitan ^met. 
On Sunday : All day, except from 1 p.m. till 3 p.m., 
and from 0 p.m. till 11 p.m. 

On Saturday night: midnight. mu 

Other days : I'rom half an hour after midnight tffi 

^ (iT If the premlBcs are Situate beyond tlio Metropolitan 
district, but in the MetmpoUtan police district, or In any 
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On Sunday: All day, «*cept from 12.30 p.m. till 
9.S0 p.m., and from C p.m. till 10 p.m. 

On Saturday night : 11 p.m. 

On other days : from 11 p.m. till C a.m. 

8 1 ) If the premises are situated elsewhere, 
n Sunday : All day except from 12.30 p.m. till 2..>0 
p.m., and from 6 p.m. till 10 p.m. 

On Saturday night : 10 p.m. 

On other days from 10 p.m. till 6 a.m. 

Except where Christmas Day immediately precedes 
or miooeeds Sunday, Christmas Day and Good Frid^ &rc 
looked upon as Sundays, and Christmas Eve and the 
Thuraday before Good Friday as Saturday. It is the duty 
of the lioenoe holder and his servants, dunng these hours, 
to keep his premises closed, to refrain from selling or 
exposing for sale any intoxicating liquor, and te prevent 
any su^ liquor being consumed on the premises, even 
when actually sold before closing time. The penalty for 
the first offence is a sum not exceeding £10, and for a sub* 
seqnent offence £20. But the law as to the sale of drink 
after closing hoars does not apply if the liquor be supplied 
to a bona fide traveller, or to persons lodging in the house, 
or (in the case of a Railway Station) to persons arriving 
at or departing from such station by rail. 

Hbona fide traveller is tleflnod bv the Act to be one who 
has lodged during tlie preceding night at a place at least 
three miles distant (by road, not os the crow flies) from 
the place where be demands to be supplied with the liquor. 
In case of persons aniving at or departing from a 
railway station, tJio distance which they have travelled or 
are about to travel Is immaterial. 

4. OAMINQ AND BETTINQ ON LICENSED PBEMISES. 
Under tlie Licensing Act, 1872, if any licensed person (1) 
suffers any g.amiug or any unlawful game to be canied 
on on his premises, or (2) opens, keens, or uses, or suffers 
his house to be opened, kept, or used in contravention of 
the Betting Act, 18o3, ho shall be liable to a penalty not 
exceeding £10 for the first offence and £20 for any sub- 
se^ent offence. 

The expression “ gauting ” means the playing at any 
game for money or money’s worth. Therefore, a licensed 
person may bo convicted for allowing his own private 
friends to play cards for money on his licensed premises. 
Again, the playing of dominoes, for money, or of sMttles 
or “ ehove-half penny ” for beer is equally iUogaL 

An unlawful game " is one which has bean declared by 
statute to be unlawful. At Common Law no game is in 
. Itself unlawful. The unlawful games now are : Ace of 
Hearts, Pharoah, Basset, Hazard, Passage, Boulet, every 
game of dice (except Backgammon), and every game oi 
earda which is not a game of mere skill ; and, in fact, all 
other games of more cliance, of which Baccarat Is cer- 
tainly one. 

The Betting Act, 1853, forbids that any house, office, 
room, or other place shall be opened, kept, or used for the 
purpose of any person betting with other persons resorting 
thereto; it forbids the exhibiting or publishing of any 
placard, hand bill, or advertisement announcing that any 
house, office, room, or other place is opened, kept, or used 
lor the purpose of making bets or wagers ; and it also 
forbids any person, on behalf of the owner of any such 
place, inviting otlvcr persona to resort thereto for the 
purpose of making bets or wagers. 

6. SALE TO BE BY STANDARD MEASURE. The 
retailer of intoxicating liquor selling it in quantities of half 
a pint or more, except wW it is being sold by the cask or 
beetle, is bound by law to sell it in measures marked 
according to the Imperial Standards. The penalty for i 
the first offence is a fine not exceeding £10, and for a 
eeoond or any subsequent offence £20. 

8. INTERNAL COMMUNICATION between licensed 
premises and houses of public resort. Under the 
tioensing Act, 1872, every person who makes or uses, 
or allows to be made or used, any internal communication 
between any licensed premises and any unlicensed premises 
which are used for publio entertainment or resort, or as 
a refreshment house, shall be liable to a penalty not 
•xoeeding £10 for every day during which such communi- 
Htion remaiQ' open, and, in addition to the penalty, if 


I the person eonvioted is the bolder el « lioeoM, bfi nfli 
forfeit his Ucepoe. 

7 HARB0I7BINQ THIEVES. Lioonoe-holdem must 
take care not to harbour thieves on their premises, for under 
the Prevention of Grimes Act, 1871, every person who 
occupies or keeps any lodring-houae, beer-house, public* 
house, or other house or place where intoxicating liquors 
are sold, or any place of publio entertainment or publio 
resort, and knowingly lodges or harbours thieves or reputed 
thieves, or knowingly permits them to meet therem, or 
knowingly allows the deposit of goods therein, having 
reMonablo cause for believing them to be stolen, shall be 
guilty of sok offence, and be liable to a penalty not exceeding 
£10, or in default four months’ imprisonment, with or 
I without hard labour. Ho will also be liable to have his 
lioence forfeited. 

8. HARBOURING OB BRIBING CONSTABLES. Con- 
stables on duty are forbidden to enter lioensed premises or to 
obtain refreshment there unless they do so for the purpose 
of keeping or restoring order, or in the execution of their 
duty. If any licensed person knowingly harbours any 
suoh constable, or knowingly suffers him to remain on the 
premises, or supplies him with any liquor or refreshment, 
whether by way of gift or sale (except by the authority 
of a superior officer of the constable), the said Ueensed 
porson commits an offence, and is liable for the first offence 
to a penalty not exceeding £10, and for a subsequent 
offence to a penalty not exceeding £20. 

9. NAMES OF LICENSED PERSONS TO BE AFFIXED 
TO PREMISES. Every licensed person must cause his 
name with the word “ licensed ” following it to be painted 
or fipd on his licensed promises, in a conspicuous place, 
and in such form and manner as tho licensing justices may 
direct. He must also add words suffioient to explain the 
hind of lioonse ho holds. Thus, if he is licensed to sell 
intoxicating liquors, it must be stated clearly whether 
the liquor is to bo consumed on or off the premises. 


LAW RELATING TO CLUBS. 

REGISTRATION OF CLUBS. By iho Licensing Act, 
1902, the secretary of every club which occuiues a house, 
or part of a house, or other premises which are habitually 
used for the purposes of a club, and in which any 
intoxicating liquor is supplied to members or their guests, 
must cause the club to bo registered annually in tho 
following manner. Every January tho secrotaiy must 
furnish to the clerk to the justices a return signed by 
himself giving the following particulars of tho Club ; — 

(1) The name and objects of the club ; (2) tho address 
of the club ; (3) the name of the secretary ; (’4) the number 
of members ; and (5) the rules of the club relatln?, to 

(a) Tho election of members and the admission 
of temporary and honorary members and 

pnCijts. 

(ft) The terms of subscription and entrance fee, 
If any. 

(r) Tlje cessation of inerabership, 

(d) Tho hours of opening and closing. 

0 The mode of filtering the rules. 

The secretary must at tlie same time also furnish the 
clerk to the justices with a signed statement to the effect 
that there is kept upon tho club premises a register of the 
names and addresses of tho club members and a record of 
the latest payment of their subscriptions. In the ease of 
a new club about to bo opened, the secretary must not 
wait till tho following Januaiy, but must furnish tho return 
before it is opened. 

Tlic fee payable by the ac<TetaiT on each return is five 
shillings ; and any person may inspect the register on 
payment of a fee not exceeding one shilling. Police 
officers and inland revenue officers may inspect It without 
fee. 

PENALTY FOR FALSE RETURNS. The secretary (or, 
if there is no secretary, the proprietor or any othw iJerson 
performing the duties of secretary) must take care to mdke 





Idf retains eoeurAte ^ad eonwleteii II he omits to make 
Any rettim ret^t&ed % the Act he is liable on summary 
eonriotion to a fine not exceeding £20, and in case of a 
second or subsequent offence, to imprisonment with or 
without hard labour, for a term not exceeding one month, 
or to a fine not exceeding £50, or to both the imprisonment 
and the fine. Moreover if the secretary knowingly makes 
a return which is false in any matcnul particular, he is 
liable on summary conviction to imprisonment with or 
without hard labour, for a term not exceeding throe 
months, or to a fine not exceeding £50, or to both. 

STRIKINQ A CLUB OFF THE REGISTER. Whore 
a club has boon duly registered, a Court of Summary 
Jurisdiction has power, on the written complaint of any 
person, to make an order directing the club to be struck 
off the register on all or any of the following grounds : — 

fl) That the dub has ceased to exist, or that the 
Dumber of its members is less than twenty-five. 

(2) That it is not conducted bond as a club, or 
that it is kept or habitually used for any unlawful purpose. 

(5) That there is frequent drunkonnesa on the club 
premises. 

(i) That Illegal sales of intoxicating liquor have taken 
place on the club premisos. 

(!i) That persons who are not members are habitually 
admitted to the club merely for the purpoi^o of obtaining 
intoxicating ll<pior. 

(6) That persons are habitually admitted as membora 
without an interval of at least forty-eight hours between 
their nomination and admission. 

(7) That tJie supply of intoxicating liquor to the dub 
is not under the control of the members or the committee 
appointed by the members. 

V ARIETIES OF CLUBS. Ordinary clubs are of two kinds, 
proprietary clubs and members’ ciubs. The members of 
A “Members’” Club are co-ovvnera therein; not so Die 
members of a proprietary club, who are merely the paying 
guests (or licensees as they are legally called) of the pro- 
prietors. Both kinds of clubs may he incorpore-ted in 
the same manner as an ordinary company under the 
Companies Acts, and if the profits of the club are to bo 
devoted to promoting the objects of the club and not 
for the purpose of paying dividends to shareholders the 
word “Limited” may be dispensed with, and the words 
“ Club,” “ Association,” or “ Society ” may be used in- 
stead of “ Company.” As for Working Men’s Clubs 
formed for the purpose of social intercourse, mutual 
helpfulness, moral improvement, or rational rccreution, 
these are treated as Friendly Societies under the Friendly 
Societies Act, 1896, and are subject to the laws regulating 
such societies. (liefer to “Friendly Sociotios” in Index.) 

EXPULSION OF MEMBERS. Nearly every club is 
constituted, regulatotl and govonied by rules, which 
provide for the admission of members, the subscriptions 
payable, the conduct of the club, and the provisions for 
the retirement or expulsion of members. No person 
should be expelled from a club, otherwise than in accord- 
ance witH the rules, unless a majority of the club has 
passed a resolution requiring his expulsion. Even then 
every opportunity should be given to the offender to 
answer the charges brought against him ; and he should 
on no account bo expelled on trivial grounds. Otherwise, 
the members who have brought about his expulsion may 
bo called upon to defend in an action for damages for 
wrongful expulsion. 

SUPPLY OF INTOXICATING LIQUORS. Where liquor 
13 sold to members of a proprietary club a licence for its 
sale IS required. But this is not the case in a members’ 
club, the members of which are regarded in law not as 
retail purchasers of the liquor, but as co-owners of all 
the club 8 stock of liquors. But, as has been seen above, 
a club niay be struck off the register if it is not conducted 
m a bond fide manner, but merely as a place where iutoxi- 
eating liquor may be had at all times and without a licence. 

By the Licensing Act, 1902, it Is provided that 
intoxicating liquor must not be supplied in a club for 
consumption off the premises, except to a niornbor on the 
'^der penalty of £10. A meniber is therefore 
^tiUM to purchase intoxicating drink at his club and to 
o»wy It away for cofnsumptloa at home. 


Of OAttTAA t)|f fopply or tala ql tatoxWAttag Nquor in aa 
unregitlered <Jub » attended by serious oonaeqaon^ 
the offender being liable on summary conviction to im- 
prisonment with or without hard labour, for a term not 
exceeding a month, or to a fine not exceeding £50, or to 
both fine and imprisonment 


LAW RELATING TO GAME. 

The Game Laws are a series of Statutes which have bwn 
passed from time to time for the purporo of modifying 
the old rule of the Common Law which did not recognise 
any property in wild animals and birds until they had 
been redact into possession by being taken or reclmmed, 
although it recognized the exclusive right of the owner 
of land to reduce the animals and birds upon it into 
possession. The Statutes passed have not had the el^t 
of giving the landlord property in the animals and bir« 
on hia land whilst they ore still ferae naturae (in their 
wild state), end hie property in them is still dependent 
upon their reduction mto his possession. Hence a person 
who unlawfully takes game on the land of another cannot 
be indicted for larceny, but can only be prosecuted for an 
offence against the game laws. At the same time the law 
recognises his exclusive right to kill animals _ upon his 
land by imposing penalties upon trespassers in pursuit 
of game. The Acts also restrict the killing of game by 
the landlord or any one else during certain seasons of the 
year, and forbids the destruction of game by improper 
means and by unlicensed persons. 

DEFINITION OP GAME. It is not an easy matter to 
give a definition of game which will prove satisfactory, 
for not only does the definition vary in England, Scotland, 
and Ireland, but it also varies in the Acts relating to 
different offences in connection with game. It may be 
convenient to state in a concise way what animals and birds 
constitute game under the various Acts in force for England 
and Wales, without attempting to deal with the law 
applicable in Scotland and Irmand, for which a fuller 
treatise than the present shor.ld be consulted. Briefly put, 
as defined in the Night Poaching Act of 1828 and the Game 
Act of 1831, game includes hares, pheasants, partridges, 
grouse, heath or moor game, black game, and bustmds. 
The Poaching Prevention Act, 18G2, includes, in addition 
to the above, woodcocks, sitipe, and rabbits, and the eggs 
of pheasants, partridges, grouse, and blatik or moor game. 
The Game Licence Act, 1800, requires a licence to be 
obtained for killing the birds and boasts defined as game 
in the Game Act, 1831, and extends the definition by in- 
cluding deer, woodcock, snipe quail, landrail, and rabbits- 
CLOSE TIME. Tlie sports nan, though possessed of 
every requisite qualification in the way ox licence or 
permission to shoot, is not entitled to kill or take gamA 
at all times. Firstly, ho may not do so either upon 
Sundays throughout the year, or upon Christmas Day, 
under a penalty of £6 ; anti, secondly, the law has set aparii 
certain periods of the year when game is not to be taken. 
These latter provisions, so far as relate to England and 
Wales, are contained in the Game Act, 1831, and, slightly 
abbreviated, ore as follows : — 

And if any person whatsoever shall kill or take any 
partridge between the Ist day of February and the lat day 
of September in any year, or any pheasant between the 
ist day of February and t he 1st day of October In any year, 
or any black game (except in the conuty of Somerset or 
JDevon, or in the Now Forest in the county of Southampton) 
between the 10th day of December in any year and the 
20th day of August in the succeeding year, or in the 
excepted district betTceen the lOth day of December and 
the 1st day of September ; or anv grouse between the 
10th day of December and the 12tli day of August : or any 
bustard between March Ist and September 1st, every sxidi 
person shall, on connYdl.'^n, pay for every head of game 
BO taken such sum of ittouey, not exceeding one pound, as 
to the justices seeins meet, together with the costs of tfis 
qoavicUon. 
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Thero ii no close time for hares except Sunday and 
Qhristmas Day, and rabbits may be killed all the year 
round* Hares, however, under the terms of the Harw 
Freservation Act, 18‘^2, may not be eold in March, April, 
May, June, or Julv. Rabbits and luires may not kuled 
on moorlands and unenclosed lands between March 31st 
and December 11th. This does not appjv to arable lands. 

CLOSE TIME FOR WILD BIRD& The various Wild 
Birds Protection Acts contain provisions for the purpose 
of preventing the slaughter or eolo of biras 
March Ist and August 1st. The original Act of 1880 
contains the names of a large number of birds in a sohedule 
attached to it, and if the offence is committed in relation 
to a bird, the name of which appears in the schedule, 
a penalty not exceeding £I is imposed. In tho cose of 
any other wild bird, the offender on a first offence is to 
be reprimanded and discharged on pajmicnt of costs, and 
for every subsequent offence he is to forfeit fls. for cvciy 
bird and costs. An owner or oooupicr of land, or a person 
authorized by the owner or occupier, is not affected by 
this provision so far oh it relates to birds not included in 
the schedule. 

Upon the application of a County Council, or the Council 
of a County Borough, tho Secretary of State may extend 
or vary tho time during which the killing of wild birds 
is prohibited, and may also, on a proper roprosontation 
being made, extend tho provisions of the Act to any bird 
not mentioned in the Schedule, and may further rostrlot 
as regards time, place, and species, the taking of wild 
birds’ eggs, under a penalty of a sum not exceeding £1 
for every egg taken. 

SHOOTINa BIGHTS OF LANDLORD AND OCOUPIER. 

If a landlord who has let his land to a tenant desires to 
reserve the right to kill the gome upon tho land, he must 
expressly reserve it to hiinsolf in the deed creating tho 
tenancy. If tliis has been done, ho is entitled to take 
proceedings against the occupier or any person claiming 
permission from him if they destroy the game on the land. 
Although the shooting may be reserved by tho landlord, 
the Ground Game Act, 1880, dvea to tho occupier of land, 
and persons authorized by him, the right to shoot hares 
and rabbits upon tho land, oonourrcntly with the right 
of the landlord. 

NIGHT POACHING. A series of Acts of ParUament, 
commencing with tho Night Poaching Act of 1829, have 
constituted a number of offences in connection with the 
nnauthoriced taking of game. These may be summarized 
as follows : — 

1. It is an offence (punishable on summary conviction 
by a line, and if commit ted throe times, a misdomennour, 
punishable by seven years’ penal servitude) for any person 
by night (i.e. from the expiration of the first hour after 
sunset until the beginning of tho last hour before sunrise) 
to take or destroy any game (see definition under Game 
Act above) or rabbits In any land open or enclosed, or 
on any public road, highway, or path, or tho sides thereof, 
or at the openings, outlets, or gates from any such land 
Into any such publio road, highway, or path. 

2. It is an offence simil^ly punishable to enter or 
bo in any of tho abovo mentioned places with any gun, 
net, engine, or other instrument for tho purpose of taking 
or destroying game. Tho owner or occupier of the land, 
or a person in the possession of a right of free warren, or 
free chase, or the ford of the manor, or the gamekeeper 
or the servants of the persons mentioned, or anybody 
assisting them is entitled to arrest a person committing 
the above mentioned offences. Violent resistance by 
a poacher using a weapon of offence is a misdemeanour 
punishable with seven years’ penal servitude. 

3. It is a misdemeanour punisliable with fourteen years’ 
penal servitude for three or more persons at night to* enter 
or be in any land as above described for the purpose of 
taking or destrojdng game or rabbits, if any of them is 
armed with any gun, cross-bow, firearm, bludgeon, or 
other offensive weapon. The arrest in this case may be 
made by any one. 

4. It is a misdemeanour unlawfully and wilfully at 


I night to take or kiU anv hare or rabbit in any warren at 
I ground lawfully used for keeping or breeding hares or 
rabbits, whether the same be enclosed or not. The 
punishment for a first offence is three months hard labour, 
for a second offence six months, and in default of sureties 
not to offend again, to twelve months additional For 
the third offence the punishment may be seven years* 
penal servitude. If committed by day, this is an offence 
punishable on summary conviction with a fine of £$. 
Setting or us^ing a snare or engine for taking hares or 
rabbits in such a place ai any Ume is an offence punish- 
able in tho same way as that last mentioned. 

TRESPASS BY DAY IN PURSUIT OF GAME OR 
RABBITS. Anv peraon oommitting a trespass by entering 
or being in tho day time upon any land in search or pursuit 
of ^me, or woodcocks, snipes, quails, landrails, or conies, 
is liable on summary oonviotion to a fine not exceeding £2. 
If five or more persons together commit tho offence, they 
are each liable to a fine of £5. 

If any person is found on any land in search or pursuit 
of game, etc., he may bo directed by the owner of tho 
shooting, tlie occupier of tho land, or their gamekeepers 
or servants, to quit the land, and also to give his Ohristian 
name, surname, and place of abode. If he fails to comply 
with this direction and request be may be arrested and 
brought before a justice ot the peace, who may impose 
a penalty of £/5 and costs. If tho offender cannot be 
brought before the magistrate within twelve hours of 
arrest he must be discharged, but may be proceeded against 
upon a summons or warrant. Where any persons to the 
numljer of five or more are upon land for tlie purpose of 
committing the offence mentioned above, any of them 
being armed with a gun, and any of them by violence, 
intimidation, or menace prevents or attempts to prevent 
any authorized person from requiring them to quit the 
land or to give their names and addresses, every person 
so offending and every person aiding or abetting such 
offender is Sable to a penalty of £6. 

TAKING EGGS. If any person, not having the right of 
killing the game on any land, nor having permission from 
the person having such right, wilfully takes out of the 
nest, or destroys in tho nest upon such land the eggs of 
any bird of game, or of any swan, wild duck, teal, or 
widgeon, or knowingly has such eggs in bis possession, 
ho is liable to a ponwty of 6s. for each egg. 

USE OF TRAPS. To protect his land and ^ame an 
owner or occupier may adopt reasonable and innocent 
means, but it is on offence punishable with five years’ penal 
servitude to set spring guns or mantraps or similar engines 
calculated to kill or injure. 

USE OP POISON. The Game Act, 1831, prohibits, 
under a penalty of £10, the putting of any poison on any 
ground where game usually resort, or on a highway. 
Any person, including the proprietor of the game or the 
ocouper of the ground, may be proceeded against for tho 
offence. 

LI0EN0E8. The licences which must be taken out 
before game can be killed or sold are regulated, not by 
the Game Laws, but by tho Revenue I^ws. [Refer to 
**Game and Gun Licences” in Index,'] 


FISHING RIGHTS AND 
PENALTIES. 

WHEKE THE PUBLIC MAY FISH. Tho right of Bshlng 
in tho territorial seas (that is, within three miles of the 
shore), in creeks, in arms of the sea, and in tidal rivers 
belongs in general to the Crown as owner of the soil covered 
with water. In ancient times the Crown occasionally 
made grants of the exclusive right to fish in oertein waters ; 
but by Magna Charta the further making of such grants 
to the exclusion of the public was declared illegal. There- 
fore in nearly every tidal river, and in the sea generally* 
the public has a right to fish. In non-tidal rivers and 
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Iftkas tho right to flsh generally belongs to the owners of 
tM land on each side thereof. Where the land is leased; 
the right passes to the tenant unless the fishing rights 
have been leased separately* or arc expressly reserved. 
If the nght is leased separately from the land it must be 
by deed, or the lease wifi not bo binding. In many cases, 
publio highways and bridges pass over private rivers. 
Ihe publio have no right to fish therefrom. 

PENALTIES. For the protection of fish and fisheries 
a large number of Acts have been passed by the legislature, 
many of them being local Acts which have application to 
rivers only (as the Thames, the Severn, and the 
M^way), whilst others, as the Salmon Acts and the 
^eshwator Fish Acta apply to the whole country. Thoso 
Acte provide for a oloee time for freshwater fish (Refer 
to C4o<te Titnea in Index), and provide for the infliction on 
offenders of a fine not exceeding £2 (£5 on a subsequent 
conviction), and forfeiture of all the flsh caught and of 
the tackle used in catching it. 

the Larcony Act, 1801, the unlawful or wilful taking 
or destroying of anv fish in any water running through 
or situate in any land adjoining or belonging to 1,ho dwelling 
house of any person being the owner of such water, or 
having a right of fishery therein, constitutes a misdomennonr 

E unishable by two years imprisonment with or without 
ard labour if committed at night-time, or to a penalty 
of £5 if done in the day-timo. The taking or destroying 
of fish on private property other than ai above, involves 
a fine of £5 over and above tho value of the fish if done 
at night, and £2 if done by day. 

If the owner of any private fisliery or his servant finds 
an unauthorised person fishing in tho private waters ho is 
entitled to seizo his tackle ; but if this is done, in the case 
of an unauthorised angler fishing by day-time, then the 
angler will not have to submit to the further penalty. 
The stealing or dredging for Oysters in Oyster Fisheries 
is a felony punishable with penal servitude for five years. 

By the Malicious Injuries to Property Act, 1801, who- 
soever unlawfully and maliciously cuts through, breaks 
down, or otherwise destroys tho dam, floodgate, or sliiioo 
of any fishpond, or of any private fishery, with intent 
thereby to take or destroy any of tho fish ; or who unlaw- 
fully and maliciously puts any lime or other noxious 
material in any such place with intent to destroy fish, is 
guilty of a misdemeanour and liable to seven years’ penal 
•ervitude. 

FISHERY BOARDS, Various Acts provide for tho 
establishment of Boards of Conservators having juris* 
diction over various rivers with powers to make byc-laws 
regulating the modes of fishing in such places. Such bye- 
laws provide for the methods to bo employed in tho catching 
of fish, the instruments and tackle to bo used, tho size of 
the mesh in nets, and the return to the water of flsh below 
a cort,ain minimum size. Penalties not exceeding £5 
and the forfeiture of tho tackle may be imposed for the 
breach of these bye-laws. 


LAW RELATING TO DOGS. 

E very owner of a dog over tho age of six months, with 
c«wn exoeptions mentioned below, is required by Act 
ot Farbament to obtain from tho Commissioners of Inland 
authorizing him to keep it, and in 
default of obtaming such licence, or having such licence 
a«d refusing to produce it for inspection when called upon 
to a fin« nJ A P**®!?^** he renders himself liable 

Wotf. 7. i 1 ®’ payable in respect of eecb dog 

enrioLK Z u T?® ^cenoe cannot be transferred to any 
** transferred. 

(wUohSSP? OT.UCENCE. Tho prescribed licenoe 
to ran Pt”* OHloe) oommenoM 

ODOT j ^ ” 72 ? “ paated, and expires 

•W^io when ^ Decemter follosring. A dog osvner, 

bis — « ^rited by an excise officer has no licenoe in 

on, cannot escape the penalty imposed by taking 


out a lioenoe later in the day, because the licenoe only 
operates from the hour at which it was granted. 

DOQS EXCEPTED FROM PAYMENT OF DUTY. Ko 
licence is necessary in the case of a dog kept and used 
solely by ft blind person for his or her guidance, end, 
consequently, such person cannot be rendered liable to 
any penalty for not havdng a licence. Dogs wliich are 
kept and solely used for the purpose of tending sheep or 
cattle on a farm or in tho exercise or occupation of a 
shepherd may, to tho number of two, bo exempted from 
duty. But a certificate of exemption cannot be granted 
by the Commissioners of Inland Revenue until the appli- 
cant has obtained the consent of a Potty Sessional Court 
(Dogs Act, 1906). Upon very large sheep farms a further 
exemption may be obtained for additional dogs according 
to the number of sheep kept, provided that in no cir- 
cumstances can exemption bo obWned for more than eight 
dogs on the farm. 

LIABILITY OF OWNER FOR ACTS OF DOQ. Tho 

moat important question with regard to do^s, and that 
which most fnsquently brings their doings before a court 
of justice, is concerned with the responsibility attaching 
to an owner for acts committed by his pet. The rule of 
law applicable to such a case used to be summarized in 
p^opular form by 8 a 3 ring that a dog was allowed one bite. 
This statement, though not entirely accurate, gives a rough 
idea of the principles upon which the Courts have acted. 
In order to make an owner liable for the assault committed 
by a dog upon a person, the law demands that there shall 
be some evidence of what is called acienter on the part of 
its master, that is to say, it must be proved that he was 
aware that tho dog a disposition to bite people, 
although it may not actually have bitten any one. 

But such picvious knowledge is not required in the 
cn^ ot an attack upon cattle." By the Dogi iVet, 1906, 
it is enacted that tho owner of a dog shall bo liable in 
damages for injury done to any cattle by that dog, 
whether he was aware of the mi9chicvou3 propensity of 
the dog or not. And tho expression ''cattle” in the* Act 
includes horses, mules, asses, sher^p, goats, and swine. 

DAMAGE TO DOGS. A person is entitlwi to kill a dog 
in self defence, and in certain circumsianees in defence 
of his property. Thus, a landowner may kill a dog which 
is actually chasing sheep or rabbits in a* warren, if the act 
is necessary for tho safety of his property, but not other- 
wise j and a dog in pursuit of game may also be shot bv 
the owner of the game, but not if the bird or animal 
pursued is out of danger. “All dogs will be shot” is 
therefore a threatening notice that requires considerable 
limitation in practice. 

DOGS, STRAY AND LOOSE. The Board of Agri- 
culture may proscribe the wearing by dog?*, while in a 
highway or place of public resort, of a collar with tho 
name and address of the owner inscribed on it. \Vhore 
a police ofSoer has reason to believe that any dog found 
in a highway or plaoe of public resort is a stoav dog, ho 
may seize the dog and retain it until the owner has claimed 
it and paid all expenses incurred by reason of its detention. 
But the owner, if known, is entitled to a notice that the 
dog has been so seized and will be liable to be sold or 
doBtroyed if not claimed within seven clear davs after 
the sorvioo of the notice. 

RAILWAY COMPANIES AND DOGS, guestions of 
some nicety occasionally arise between Railway Companies 
and dog owners, particularly when dogs are sent from one 
place to another unaccompanied by their masters. At 
Common Law Railway Companies are not common carri'^rs 
of dogs, which means that unless disposed to do so they 
could not be compelhid to carry them, and if tlicy did so 
they would not be liable for loss or injury, unless such 
injury arose from the negligence or misconduct of the 
company’s^ servants. By Statute, hoAcever, a railway 
company is bound to carry dogs if it has facilities for 
doing so. Tho law, nevertheless, docs not impose on tha 
company the obligation of an insurer with regard to ths 
animals, and as a consequence the company will only ba 
liable to the owner when a dog is killed or iniurad as a 
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tFSsISiter is, in additton, permitted to make oonditi^ 
Bmiting the liability it is prepared to assume ; but m order 
to make them binding upon the public it is necessary, 
first, that the conditions should be reasonable; and, 
secondly, there must be a memorandum of the contract 
between the parties, signed by the consignor of the dog 
or an agent acting for him. A very usual form of such 
condition is one which limits the liability of the comply 
to a small fixed sum in respect of the dog, unless the raU 
value of the dog is declared and a certain percentage paid 
upon the excess value over the sura fixed. If the rmlway 
company's officials are so unwary as to allow the dog to 
bo despatched without the condition being signed, the 
owner can recover the whole amount of his loss, whether 
be ba-w paid an additional percentage or not. 


LAW RELATING TO HORSES. 

There is no doubt that the horse has provided more 
employment for lawyers than any other quadruped. The 
majority of the questions which come before the Court 
arise in connection with the stile of horses, and usually 
arise from the disparity betwefui the dealer’s deaoriptiou 
n.nd the purchaser’s experience of the horse’s merits. 

SALE OF HOESES. The regulations governing the 
contract for the sale of a horse are comprised in the Sole 
of Goods Act, 1893, and may be briefly summarized as 
follows; If the value of the horse is under £10 and the 
sale is completed nt the time, the contract may be made 
verbally. If the horse is of the value of £10 or upwards, 
then to make the contract binding the buyer must either 
actually receive and accept it ; give something in earnest 
to bind the bargain or in part payment of the price ; or 
the parties to be charged under the contract must either 
themselves, or by their agents, make and sign some note 
or memorandum in writing. 

Where the vendor of a horse baa done all that has to 
be done between himself and the purchaser, and the 
contract is for an immediate sale, the property in tho 
animal at once vests in the vendee, the consequence being 
that if the horse is destroyed or injured without the fault 
of the vendor, the loss falls upon the purchaser. 

WARRANTIES ON THE SALE OF A HORSE. A com- 
mon incident in a contract for the sale of a horse is the 
giving of a warranty by the vendor as to its licalt.h, 
character, age, and the like ; and it is in connection with 
Biieh warranties that questions of some difficulty frequently 
arise. In law, there is an implied condition on the part 
of the seller that he has a right to sell the goods he is 
offering for sale; but in the case of a horse there is, in 
default of arrangement between the parties, no other 
warranty implied. It may be stated as a wise generp.l 
principle that it is inadvisable for tho seller of a horse to 
make any warranty regarding it at all if he can avoid 
doing so. This is not an ejisy matter as a rule, t'oea' se 
a prudent purchaser will do his best to extr.act from the 
vendor a definite warranty, the breach of which will give 
him a cause of action. Perhaps the most satisfactory 
arrangement is for tho vendor to refrain from giving 
a warranty and for tho purchaser to have the horse 
examined by a veterinary surgeon before ho agrees to 
accept him. Of course, if the purchaser can secure 
a warranty with the animal it is so much the better for 
him, for as a learned authority says r “ A nian should have 
a much more perfect knowledge of horses than falls to the 
lot of the most of men, and a perfect knowledge of tho 
vendor too, who ventures to buy a horse without a 
warranty.” A vendor who desires to protect himself 
should definitely profess not to warrant, and should not 
be betrayed, in his desire to bring about a bargain, into 
making statements which may bo construed into a warranty. 
A verbal warranty will be good unless the contract is 
reduced to writing, but if this is done, nothing which is 
mot found in the contract will be held to be a of it. 


WABRAVTT OF fiOOHoxusis AV& fwmm ISit 
nCB. This is tho most common form eif waituaty 
the sale of a horse, and many hundreds of oases have been 
decided on the questions of what constitutes unsoundneie 
and vice respectively. A minute examination of these 
decisions is impossible in a limited space, but tho principle 
upon which the Courts have prooeeded is admirably 
summed up by Baron Parke in an old case. With regard 
to uusoundneas, he says : 

The rule as to unsonndness is that if at the time of the 
sale the horse has any disease which either actually does 
diminisli the natural usefulness of the animal, so as to 
make liim less capable of work of any description, or whidi 
in its ordinary progress will diminish tlie natural usefulness 
of tho animal ; or if the horse has eitlier from disease or 
accident undergone any alteration of structure that 
eitlier actually does at the time, or in its ordinary effects, 
will diminish the natural usefulness of the horse, such 
a horse is unsound.” 

The same learned judge in discussing the question of 
vice in a horse said that vice might either be shown in tho 
temper of the animal (e.g. biting or kicking), or might be 
a habit decidedly injurious to its health (e.g. crib biting) 
and tending to impair its usefulness. Whether a particular 
horse is sound and free from vice is a question for the 
decision of the jury under the direction of the judge. (See 
** Warranty” under Sole.) 

HIRING OF HORSES. In connection with the hiring 
of horses certain liabilities are incurred ; — 

(a) Liability ol Owner to Hirer. If a person hires 
a horse from its owner, tho latter impliedly warrants 
that it is fit for the purpose for which it is reciuired, e.g. a 
horse hired to make a pai-ticular journey is warranted by 
the owner to be fit and competent to undertake it. 

{h) Liability of Hirer to Owner. The general 
principle may be stated as follows : .A hirer of a horse who 
treats the animal and manages it as a man of ordinary 
prudence would treat and manage his own horse will not 
bo responsible for any damage which the horse may suffer. 
If, however, a person who hires a horse for a particular 
pifirpose uses it without the owner’s consent for some other 
purpose, and injury to the horse ensues, he will be liable; 
and the same applies if he hires it for a particular time and 
keeps it beyond that period and the horse is injured. If 
a horse is stolen when in the hirer’s possession, and owing 
to his negligence, ho will be liable for its value to the owner. 
Tho latter, however, must bear the loss occasioned by any 
accident to the horse while it is being properly us^ by 
tho hirer. 

(c) Liability ol Owner to Third Parties. Gases of 
difficulty frequently arise as to the incidence of liability 
when injury is done to third parties by a horse or 
horse and carriage let by its owner to some one else. 
In such cases it is always a question for the jury whether 
the driver of the carriage is acting as the servant of the 
hirer or of the owner. If, for instance, the owner of 
a carriage hires horses from a jobmaster, who alsa provides 
a driver, the jobmaster would bo liable for any accidents 
resulting from the driver’s negligence, because ho is the 
jobmaster’s servant ; but if the driver were the servant of 
tho hirer, then the hirer would be liable. 

BORROWING HORSES. The ooritrjict of borrowing 
being usually entered into for the exclusive benefit of the 
borrower, an extraordinary degree of care is exacted from 
him by the law, and, consequently, he is responsible if 
injury results from a very slight amount of negligence on 
his part. Tho contract is personal to tho borrower, and 
so he is not permitted to allow cany one else to use the 
thing lent. If loss ensue when the thing lent is being used 
in the way contemplated when the loan was made, the 
owner must bear the loss; but if the borrower uses it in 
a different way, he is responsible. If a borrowed horse 
dies of disease, i,he borrower is not liable. 

STOLEN HORSES. Horse stealing is a felony punishable 
by penal servitude fw a period not exceeding 14 years. 
As a general rule, the purchaser of stolen goods a<!quires 
a good title to them if they were purchased in market 
overt, but in the case of a stolon horse a somewhat strioter 
praotioo pnivaUs. A hoM fide purchaser lor valna of • 
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itiilbAlione §tM &t a fair or in mariret orert wiil not aoonira 
poperty in tha horaa tmleaa certain atatutory formalities 
wve b^n complied with* The horse most be exposed 
in open maricet for <m6 hour between 10 a.m. and sunset, 
and an accurate description of the vendor, buyer, horse, 
and terms of the contract must be entered in the book 
of the bookkeeper of the market. Even if these form- 
iwUes are complied with, the owner is not divested of hw 
^ht of possession, and upon proof that the horse has 
been stolen, he can recover it within six months by 
l^ooeedings before a magistrate, and after tendering to 
the person in whose possession it is the price he paid for 
it in market overt. If the horse has been sold not in 
r^ket o^wrt, the owner may resume possession of it 
wherever he finds it. 

ILL-TREATINO HORSES. The offonoe of killing. 
^ wounding a horse, if maliciously commit t^, 
constatutes a felony punishable by not more than 14 years* 
penal servitudo. The administering of poisonous drugs to 
a horse by unqualified persons without the knowledge or 
consent of the owner is an offence punishable by fine or 
imprisonment. By the Cruelty to Animals Act, 1840, any 
p^^son cruelly beating, ill-treating, over-driving, over- 
r I abasing, or tortoring a horse or other animal, is 
liable to a fine not exceeding £5 or imprisonment. 

SLAITQHTERINQ HORSES. It is provided by the Act 
last mentioned that a horse brought to a knacker*a yard 
to be slaughtered must bo killed within three days, and 
in the meantime must be provided with sufficient food 
and water under a penalty of £6. Any person keeping 
®r using or acting in the management of such yard who 
uses such a horse, or allows it to be used for any work, 
OT any person found using it, or in possession of it while 
being worked, is liable to a penalty of 40a. a day. 

N.B.--No person licensed to slaughter horses is permitted 
to be a dealer. 


MOTOR CARS AND MOTOR 
CYCLES. 

The law relating to motor cars and motor cycles ii 
governed by tho Motor Car Acta, 1896 and 1903. The 
latter Act is of peculiar interest to motorists, and oxpirei 
at the end of 1909, unless renewed by Parliament. 

SPEED LIMITS. Any person driving a motor oar tc 
the public danger is liable for the first offence to a fine 
not exceeding £20, and for a subsequent offence to a fine 
not exceeding £60, or to imprisonment not exceeding three 
m<mth^ If a person so dnving refuses to give his name 
and address, or gives a false name and address, he is liable 
to tho same punishment. 

In no casg must the speed on a highway exceed 20 miles 
an hour, and in certain specified places 10 miles an hour. 
^ j * first offence is a fine not exceeding £20. 

and for a subsequent offence not exceeding £60. A person 
cannot on the evidence of one witness be convicted foi 
exceeding 20 miles an hour. At tho time of oommittiuc 
the offence, or within twonty-one days afterwards, the 
offender must be notified that it is intended to prosecute 
him, otherwise he cannot be convicted. 

« f accident. If a motor oar canse. 

d?iTOr rf parson, or to any horse or vehicle, th< 

nsinia an,. ™otor oM mnst atop, and, if required, give hii 
SrTto'l f the owner, 

f * » "“““d offence a 6ne not eieeodins 

"ot exooeding 
® imprisonment. ^ 

0t0LEf^Et«Jv* motor cars AND BIOTOR 
a mark inHSlJf ^ •f' registered, and must boar 

which it 1^ number and the County Council with 

remstration is £1, but 
for nunff iSffc five shiUings. The penalty 

g a oar without being registered, or using a oar 


the mark m i^kich la obsenred or defaced, is for a first 
offence a" fine not exceeding £20, and for a subsequent 
offence a penalty not exceeding £50 or three months* 
imprisonment. It is a good defence to prove that the 
defendant has taken all steps reasonably praetioable to 
prevent the mark being obscured. 

LICENCE OP DRIVERS. Every person driving a motor 
oar must have a licence, the fee for which is five shillings. 
The licence is good for twelve months, and must be produced 
by the driver when demanded by a police constable, 
otherwise the driver is liable to a fine not exceeding £6. 
No person under the age of seventeen years can obtain 
a hoenoe, but in the ease of motor cycles the age limit is 
fourteen years. 

Any jpersoii who, without being licensed, drives a motor 
oar, is liable to a fine not exceeding £20 for a first offence, 
and for a subsequent offence to a penalty not exceeding 
£50 or three months* imprisonment. 

For any offence for whioh the punishment may be three 
months* imprisonment, a driver may have his licence 
suspended for suoh time as the Court thinks fit, and if the 
driver does not hold a lioence, may declare him disqualified 
for obtaining a lioenoe. Tho same role applies to any 
offence in oonnoction with the driving of a motor car, 
except where it is a first or second offence in exceeding tho 
speed limits. If any person applies for 9r obtains a licence 
during the period of his disqualification, he is liable iat 
tho first offence to a fine not exceeding £20, and for a sub- 
sequent offence to a penalty not exceeding £50 or three 
months* imprisonment. Any person whose licence has been 
suspended must within a reasonable time produce hia 
licence to have that fact indorsed on it, otherwise he shall 
bo liable to the penalties mentioned in the preceding 
parairrapli. 

REGULATIONS AS TO LIGHTS, BELLS AND HORNS. 
During the period between one hour after sunset and ono 
hour before sunrise, the person in charge of a motor cat 
must carry attached thereto lamps so constructed and 
placed as to exhibit lights in accordance with the regu- 
lations of the Local Government Board. Moreover, all 
motor oars must carry bells or other instruments capable 
of giving audible and sufficient warning .>?' their approach. 
The penalty is a fine not exceeding £10. 

FORGERY OF IDENTIFICATION MARE OR OF 
LICENCE. For the first offence a fine not exceeding £20, 
and for a subsequent offence a penalty not exceeding £60 
or three months’ imprisonment. 

APPEALS. A person who has been fined rnoro than 
twenty shillings, or who bos been declared disqualified for 
obtaining a licence, may appeal ngainst the oonviction to 
the Court of Quarter Sessioiw. 

EXCISE DUTIES. A person employed to drive a motor 
ew is a “ male servant,’* and the employer is liable to an 
annual duty of ten shillings in respect of such driver. 

The duty on motor cars exceeding one ton in weight, 
but not exceeding two tons, with four or more wheels, is 
£4 48.; with le.ss than four wheels the duty is £2 178. 
Where tho car exceeds two tons, but is under five tons the 
duty is £6 6s., where there are four or more wheels ; and 
where there are less than four wheels the duty is £.3 Igg. 
The duty on motor cycles is fifteen shillings. (For “ Regis, 
tration Letters” refer to “Motor Gars” in Index). 


TAXES, DUTIES AND LICENCES. 

1.- DEATH DUTIES. 

In dealing with those duties, it should be remembered 
that the same property does not pay both succession duty 
and legacy duty. The succession duty was created to 
meet cases where legacy duty could not be lovicnl. In some 
cases it is a very mfficult question as to when succession 
duty is payable. Estate duly is payable when property 
passes on the death of a person, but where under a settle- 
ment of property estate duty has been once paid, that du^ 
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9samtA be again levied tMitfl tlie property comes into the 
hands of a person who is competent to dispose of it as ne 

§ leases, a power which a person taking under the settlement 
oes not possess. Of course, succession duty wiU be pwa 
on the succession of every person taking under the Bottle- 

This duty, since 1894, is leviable on both real and person^ 
property, and so far as personal property is concerned, 
it takes the place of the old probate duty. It is levied on 
all property in which florae jK'rson’s interest ceases on that 
person’s death, or on the death of some other person, in 
the case of a person domiciled in this country, all his 
personal property, wherever Bituate, is liable to estate 
duty, but his realty and leaseholds situatotl abro^ are 
not liable to the duty. Where a person is domioded abroad, 
all his realty and personalty in this country is liable to 
estate duty. 

PROPERTY LIABLE TO ESTATE DUTY. Tlio property 
of the deceased which is liable to duty consists of (1) 
property of which he had full power to dispose, and (2) 
proj)orty over which he had no power of disposition, of 
which the best example is settled estates. In order to 
prevent evasions of estate duty, gifts made by the deccasod 
within a year before his death will be liable to the duty ; 
thus, if a person gave a cheque for £10,000, or a horse, or 
jewels, or an estate of landed property, such gifts would 
have to pay the duty. In the case of gifts made more 
than twelve months before death, they will also be liable 
to duty if the giver retained any interest or benefit out 
of the "property given. Thus, where a man transfers his 
business to his' son, on condilion that the son pays him an 
annual sum out of, or an annual ^rcentage on the value 
of the bu.siiKiiJs, such business will be liable to the duty. 
Again, where a person has insured his life, and has given 
the policy to some person, but continued to pay the 
premiums, the policy money will be liable to the duty. If bo 
pays part only of the premiums, the insurance money will 
be liable fo: a profiortionate part of the duty. The same 
applies to where the deceased had taken out a policy on 
his own life in another person’s nnra(?, but continued td 
pay the premiums. Further, property belonging to the 
deceased, which he had placed in his own and some other 
person’s name, will be liable ; and the same applies where 
a man has rendered services in return for an annuity to 
be paid to his wife or children, duty will be paid on the 
value of such annuity. 

EXEMPTIONS FROM ESTATE DUTY. In the case of 
settled property, if the duty has once been paid, then no 
further estate duty ia payable until the property comes 
into the hands of a person who is competent to dispose 
of it. Suppose A, by his will, settles property on B for 
life, then to 0 for his life, and then on the death of C the 
whole property is to go to D. Hero estate doty will be 
paid on A’ 8 death, and will not again be payable until 
D’s death. There Is also esomjition from estate duty in 
the following cases : — 

(1) Where the deceased held the property as trustee. 

(2) Property which has been sold by the deceased lor 
a full money consideration. 

(3) Propei% of common seamen, soldiers, and marines 
dying in the King’s service. 

S 4) Estates under £100. 

5) Advov^Bons and church patronage. 

6) Annuities not exceeding £25 purchased by the 
deceased, and payable on his death to some other person. 

(7) Pensions payable by the Indian Government to the 
widows and children of persons in the Civil Service of India. 

(8) Property settled by a husband on hla wife, or vict 
versa, which reverts to the donor for his or her life, on the 
death of the person to whom the propertv wss given. 

(9) Pictures, prints, books, manuporipta, works of art 
or scientific collections as appear to the Treasury to be of 
national, scientific, or historic interest, and to be given or 
bequeathed for national purposes, or to any university, 
or to any county council or municipal corporation. This 
exemption holds good only so long as the property remains 
unsold, or until It comes into the hands of a person com- 
petent to dispose of it. 

VALUATION FOR PURPOSE OF DUTY. The value at 
which the property is valued is its market value ; but in 


the case of agrioultoral property, the value It aot to exceed 
twenty-five years’ purchase. From this value may be 
deducted a reasonable amount for funeral expenses, and 
if the personal property is situate abroad, the expenses 
of administering it, or realising it up to five per cent.^ 
may be deducted. Again, if duty on the property hot 
been paid in a foreign country, such duty may be deducted. 

For the purpose of determining the rate* at wych the 
property will bo charged, the value of the difierent kinds 
of property ^\dll be aggregated or added up. Thus, suppose 
the deceased had a life interest worth £5,000, freenolds 
worth £40,000, and personalty worth £50,000, a duty of 
6^ per cent, will be levied on the value (£95,000) of the 
property. Whore, however, the net value of the real and 
personal property in respect of which estate duty is payable 
(exclusive of property settled otherwise than by the will 
of the deceased) docs not exceed £1,000, that real and 
personal property is not aggregated with the settled 
property. 

RAIDE of duty. Whore the gross value of the 
property in respect of which estate duty is payable dots 
not exceed £^100, a fixed duty of 30 shillings is payable ; 
where it exceeds £300 but does not exceed £600 the fixed 
duty is 60 shillings. 

The rate at which estate duty is charged is a rate in- 
creasing according to the aggregate value of the whole 
estate, and is as follows. Where the principal value 
the estate exceeds 

£100 and does not exceed £500 the rate is 1 per oent» 


£600 

fp 

„ £1,000 

2 


£1,000 


„ £10,000 

3 


£10,000 


„ £26,000 

4 

99 

£25,000 

PP 

„ £50,000 


PP 

£50,000 

PP 

„ £76,000 

5 

9P 

£75,000 

P9 

„ £100,000 

oi 

f» 

£100,000 

99 

„ £150,000 
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£150,000 

99 

„ £250,000 

61 

PP 

£250,000 

m 

„ £500,000 

7 

PP 

£500,000 


„ £1,000,000 

n 

PP 

£1,000,000 



8 
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It will bo seen from the above that where the estat*' 
does not exceed £300, an ad wilorem duty, or a fixed duty, 
of 30 shillings is payable, and where the estate exceed^ 
£300, but does not exceed £500, an ad valorem duty, o\ 
a fixed duty, of 60 shillings is payable. If the estate ha., 
been valued at £500 or loss, ana il turns out that the tru< 
value exceeds £500, then an ad valorem duty is charged 
and if the fixed duty has been already charged, no allowance 
will be mode, so that in cases where there is a doubt about 
the property exceeding £.5CK) in value, it is better to pay 
the ad valorem duty. The fixed duly of 30 shillings ox 
60 shillings is paid by stamps, but in all other cases the 
duty is paid in money. 

BY WHOM THE DUTY IS PAYABLE. regard to 
personal projicrty, the duty must be paid by the legal 
personal representative, i.e. by the executor, where there 
is a will, or if tho deceased has died intestate, by his 
administrator. The executor may pay duty on any 
property which by the will is under his control, and as all 
freehold property now ooracs into the hands of the legal 
personal representative (i.e. tho executor or the adminis- 
trator), the duty on freeholds may bo paid by him. Tho 
legal personal representative may also pay duty on property 
not nndor his control where the persons responsible for 
pajrment of tho duty ask him to do so. The duty on the 
personal estate is payable out of the residuary personal 
estat-e, bat in tho case of lands left by will, though the doty 
may be paid out of the residuary personal estate as 
a matter of convenience, yet the amount so paid is recover- 
able out of the lands. 

The legal personal representative of the deceased has 
to pay the duty for which he is aocoimtable when 
delivered his accounts with tho affidavit to the Inland 
Revenue Authorities, or at the expiration of six months 
from the death of the deceased, whichever happens first. 
Until the duty is paid interest at the rate of thrw per 
cent, will be obargra oq the amount of the du^. In the 
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Oftse of real property, the duty may be paid in eight equal 
yearly instalznents, or sixteen half-yearly instalments, 
with interest at th^ per cent, per annum from the date 
at which the first instalment is due. And the first instal- 
ment is due at the expiration of twelve months from the 
death. 


i 


In cases where the legal personal representative is not 
responsible for payment of the duty, c.g. where the 
poperty is not personal property of which the deceased 
had power to dispose, the persons responsible for payment 
of the duty are the persons to whom the beneficial interest 
in the property passes; or trustees of such property, or 
others who have an interest in or who manage the property ; 
but a person who has purchased the property for value 
will not be responsible tor the duty. 

PROPERTY LIABLE TO LEGACY DUTY. This duty 
is only leviable on property coming to a legatee claiming 
under a will, or on the share of the personal property 
which goes to the next of kin where the deceased has died 
intestate. Legacy duty is al3o payable on a donatio 
mortis cauaa, i.e. a gift made by the deceased in contem- 
plation of his deaUi. Legacy duty is })ayable only in 
regard to personal property, and not even on all kinds of 
personal property. The personal property which is 
subject to legacy duty comprises the following:— 

Cl) Money, chattels, investments, ua<i the like. 

(2) Real property, which at the time of dcatli isregardc'l 
by equity as personal property, e.g. real i)ropcrty belonging 
to a partner^ip in which the deceased liad an intoreat. 

(3) Money directed to be applied in the purcLiase of 
real property, nntil such purchase Is uf’tually made. 

PROPERTY NOT LIABLE TO LEGACY DUTY. In the 
two following; cases, personal property will not pay legacy 
duty, but wUl be subject to succession duty: (1) Lease- 
holds, (2) Moneys aritiiiig from a sale of tbo real property 
where the sale is ordered bv the will, or moneys charged 
by will upon real estate, but only where the testator 
died on or after 1st July, 1888. 

BATE OP LEGACY DUTY. The duty is a percentage 
nu the value of the legacy given under the will, or on the 
amount coming to the next-of-kin in case the deceased 
died iutoBtate. The percentage depends on the relation- 
ship existing between the deceased and the person who 
takes as his legatee or as bis next-of-kin. 

(1) Where the legatee or the next of kin is 
a lineal ancestor or descendant of the 

deceased 1 per cent. 

(2) Where the legatee or the next of kin is 
a brother or a sister, or a descendant 

of u brother or sister 3 „ „ 

(B) Uncles and aunta of the deceased, or 

their des-Tendants J> „ „ 

(4) Great-uncles and great-aunts of tiie 

deceased, and their descendants . . C „ „ 

(6) All other persons 10 „ „ 

Where a legatee has before the testator's death married 
a person wl^ose relationship to the deceased is nearer than 
I : is or her own, the rate is reduced to that which the person 
of such nearer relationship would have been charged bad 
he or she been the legatee. 


EXEMPTIONS. In the following cases no legacy dut, 
is payable : — 

(1) Legacies to the husband or the wife of the deccasec 

(2) I.egaciee for the benefit of the Royal Family. 

(3) Legacies of books, prints, and other specific ariiclei 
given to a public body for preservation and not for sale. 

(4) Specific lecracies (e.g. a horse, a ring, a chair, an 
the like, but not money) under the value of £20. 

(6) Where the value of the personalty does not amour 
to £100. 

(6) Plate, furniture, pictures, and the like, not yieldin 
income, given to different persons in succession, are m 
liable to duty until they come Into the hands of a porso 
who has power to dispose of them. 

(7) L^acies to lineal ancestors or descendants, if tl: 
property is such that It is liable for estate duty. Nor 
legacy duty payable in respect of settled property whic 

L since the date of the settlement. 

real and person) 
’ settle 


DUTY, WHEN PAYABLE. The duty is due at death, 
but is payable on the value of the gift at the time when 
the duty is paid ; thus, a legacy of shares in a company 
which are worth £4 per share on the death of the testator, 
if they rise, say to £5 per share at the time the duty is 
actually paid, such duty will be paid on the increased 
value. Where the legatee is absolutely and immediately 
entitled to the legacy, the duty is paid by the executors 

E rior to paying the legatee, and is deducted from the 
»gaoy. 

MISCELLANEOUS POINTS. The executor is primarily 
liable for the duty, except in the cases where a legacy is 
settled on certain persons in succession, so that the legacy 
passes out of the control of the exwutor. In these and 
m some other cases the legacy duty is paid by the trustees 
to whom the legacy is transferred. 

It should be remembered that personal property, 
devolving under a will, will be liable to legacy duty if it 
comes to the person receiving it os an act of bounty on 
the part of the testator. Thus, if a tertator by his will 
releases a debt duo to him, such debtor is liable to legacy 
duty on the amount of the debt. 

V^ere through mistake the proper amount of duty has 
not been paid, the executor must pay the proper amount 
with interest, and will receive in return the amoimt 
originally paid as duty. If too much duty has been paid, 
the Revenue Authorities will repay the dillerence between 
the amount paid and the amount actually due. 

PROPERTY LIABLE TO SUCCESSION DUTY, 
is a dut> payable by a person who gratuitously acquires 
property by reason of the death of another person. Such 
property includes reel and leasehold property situate in 
the United Kingdom, and personal property which is not 
Bubjoot to legacy duty. 

Rate of Succession Dutt. 

(1) Succession of lineal ancestors or 

descendants of the prodoceasor . . 1 per cent. 

(2) Bucceaslon of a brother or sister of the 

predecessor, or their descendants . . S „ „ 

(3) Where the successor is an uncle or aunt 
of the predecessor, or is the descend;, t 
of such uncle or aunt . . . . & „ „ 

(4) Where the successor is a great-uucle 
or great-aunt of the predecessor, or 

their descendant B „ „ 

(5) Succession of other people . . . . 10 „ „ 

The predecessor moans the settlor, testator or donor 
who gives the property, or the ancestor or other person 
from whom the interest of the successor is deriv^ not 
the person whose death caused the transfer of the property 
to the successor. The successor is the jjierson to whom 
the beneficial mterest in the property is given. 

EXEMPTIONS. No succession duty is payable under 
tbo following ciroumstances : — 

(1) Where lineal ascendants or descendants succeed. 

(2) Where the whole value of the property does not 
exceed £100. 

(3) Where the net value of the property does not 
exce^ £1,000, and tbs estote duty or the legacy duty has 
been paid. 

f4) Policies of life insurance. 

{6) Where legacy duty has been paid. 

2. LAND TAX. 

ITS NATURE AND INCIDENCE. The Land Tax in its 
present form dates from 1689. It was imposed in place 
of a number of ancient taxes which have become obsolete. 

I It is levied on manors, houses, land, quarries, mines, iron- 
I works, parks, woods, fishings, tithes, tolls, annuities, 
etc. 

In the case of houses let to tenants, the tenant pays the 
tax in the first instanoe ; but be is entitled to deduct the 
amount so paid from his rent, unless he has, by the 
terms of his lease or agreement, agreed to bear the 
charge himself, or unless he has agre^ to pay ** all rates 
and taxes " without excepting the land-tax. The tenant 
should remember to deduct the tax from the very 
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ariiimpi trota ihterebt, dividends, annuities and shares of 
annuities payable to any person, body corporation, 
company, or society out of any public revenue. This 
includes any sum payable out of the revenue of any colonial 
or foreign government. The mode of assessing and 
oolleoting this tax differs from that under the other 
Schedules. Instead of being collected from tho taxpayer, 
it is deducted from tho amount payable by the person or 
body whose duty it is to pay the interest, dividend or 
annuity. That person or body pays to the lilxchcquer 
the amount so deducted. 

Take the common instance of Consols, interest on which 
is paid (quarterly) by the Bank of England. The 
ordinary holder of con.sols is never paid a full year's 
interest, but always less the ta.x. except when the half- 
yearly dividend doe-^ not amount to r>0s. Many a small 
bolder pays this tax unnecessarily, for if his income is 
below £160, he can obtain repayment of the uiuount 
deducted by the Bank of England, and in any c.asc 
he should reckon the amount of tax paid on his divi- 
dends, and deduct it from the amount payable on the 
total income. 

SCHEDULE D.— SALARIES. WAGES, AND ALL 
OTHER PROFITS. This Schedule is most comprtdiensivo 
in its terms and effect. The amount upon which tax is 
leviable is ascertained in the first instance by a return 
made by the taxpayer. This return has to be made annu- 
ally, and default in so doing renders the defaulter liahtj 
to a penalty of £20 and treble the duty chargeable, or to 
bo surcharged. In the case of ordinary trades and pro- 
fessions, the average profits for the last three years form 
the basis of tho assessment ; if the business is new., them 
the average yearly profit since its commencement, or 
the calculated profit for the year. Mining profits are 
based on a five-ycarly average. Allowance can be claimed 
for repairs of premises, bad debts actually written off, 
cost of renewing tools, and diminished value of fdant, 
and for the rent of premises in which tho business is 
carried on, but if the person making tho return Uvea 
on the premises then at most only two- thirds of the rent 
would be allowed. 

SCHEDULE E.<-SALABIES OF PUBLIC SERVANTS. 

This tax is deducted from salaries, pensions, or annuities 

f ayable in respect of all public offices or employments, 
t includes the salarie.s paid to Civil Servants, Army and 
Navy Officials, Officials of Liinittni Companies, Municipal 
and other public officers. 

EXEMPTIONS AND ABATEMENTS. Charities pay no 
income tax. At present (1908) all persons whose income 
does not exceed £190 are entirely exemf)tt‘d from payment, 
and persons whose income does exceed £100 but not £700 
are entitled to abatement; amount of tax on £100 when 
income less than £400 ; £150 when leas than £500; £120 
when loss than £600; £70 when less than £700. In 1907 
^listinction was first made between earned and unearned 
incomes, abatement of 3d. in the £ being allowed on 
the former. 

INCOME OP HUSBAND AND WIPE. For the purpose 
of this tax, and despite the effect of the Married Women’s 
Property Act, tho profits of any married woman living 
with her husband are deemed the profits of the liusband. 
(This involves a great hardship. Suppose the wife’s 
income is £360 and the husband’s £380. Their joint 
income exceeds £700, and no abatement is allowed. Had 
they been assessed separately, the wife would pay income 
tax on £360 less £160. that is, £200, and the husband 
similarly would pay tax on £220. In that case the two 
would pay tax on £420 instead of £740). There is an ex- 
oration to the general rule when the total joint income 
of husband and wife does not exceed £600 per annum. 
Then If the Income Tax Authorities are satisfied that 
such total income includes profits of the wife from any 
business carried on or exercised by means of her own 
personal labour, and that the rest of the total income, or 
any part thereof, ari8e.s or accrue.^ from profits of a busi- 
ness earned on or exercised by moans of the husband's 
labour, and unconnected with tho business 
^6*^1 with such claim as if it were a 
^pect of tho said profits of the wife, and a 
•eparate claim cm (he part of the husband In respect of 


thereat of tlie total Income, but they shall deal with any 
income of the hm^band arising or accruing from the 
business of his wife or from any source connerUsd thet^ 
with as if it were part of tlie income of the wife. In this 
section ‘business’ means any profession trade, employ- 
ment, or vocation, or any olfii c or employment of profit, 
and the ‘ profits of a business ’ means any profits, gains, of 
remuneration arising or accruing from the business, and 
chargeable under Scliedule D or Schedule E in tho Income 
Tax Act, 18&3.” (fiection 6 (1) and C2), 60 &. 61 Viet., c. 24.) 
INSURANCE PREMIUMS. In computing Tax under 
Schedules D and E. premiums of life insurance or deferred 
annuities are deducted, whether the insurance be on the 
life of the taxpayer or his wife. But a deduction canne^ 
be made on this account for a sum greater than onc-sixth 
of the income. 

ASSESSMENT AND COLLECTION OP TAX. 

general supervision of the assessing and collecting of tois 
tax is entrusted to the Board of Inland Revenue. The 
chief officers apjiointed to deal with this work are called 
Surveyors of Taxes, and they act under the direct instruc- 
tion of the Board. The assessments are made by General 
Commissioners, who are persons of good l^al standing, 
and arc chosen from the Land Tax Commissioners. These 
General Commissioners are divided into groups, each 
attached to a district and given the name of District 
Commissioners. The Commissioners appoint Assessors 
and Collectors (except in London, where the Surveyora 
are the Assessors). The duties of tho assscssors and 
collectors are indicat-cd by their names. The final assess- 
ment is in all cases made by the Commissioners, but it is the 
duty of •‘he assessors to submit to the Commissioners a 
Schedule of Assessments with such infonnation as may be 
neces.sary in onl''r to enable the Commissioners to amvo 
at a decision. 

SPECIAL COMMISSIONERS. These officials are 
appointed by (he Treai ury, and if a taxpayer so desire, be 
may claim that his profits under Schedule I) be assoi^sed by 
the Special Commissioners instead ot by the General Com- 
mis.sioners. Appeals from assessments may also bo hoard 
by them, if the apfiellant wishes. These iacilitie.^ enable 
assessments to be made and appeals h^ard without the 
nei^essity for revealing trade accounts, etc., to persons 
resident in tho IcK'ality, and who might possibly use Ibe 
information thus obtained to the detriment of the taxpayer, 
ENFORCEMENT OP PAYMENT. Rigorous measures 
can be taken to enforce payment. If the collector meets 
with a refusal t(j pay, distraint and sale may follow. Such 
a distraint takes priority of the landlord’s rent. If dis- 
traint reveals the fact that thiTO are not sufficient goods 
to meet the claim, then the General CommiHsioiiers can 
commit the defaulter to prison until bail is obt^iined or 
security to pay not only the tax but the cost incurred by 
his appreb^'nsion. 

APPEALS. Any person who thinks his assessment is 
too high may appeal. He must first give ten days’ notice 
of objection in writing to the Surveyor of Taxes within tbs 
time limited for hearing appeals. He is then entitled to 
appeal either to the District or Special Commissioners 
(if aasessed by the latter to them only) against tho 
assessment. The Commissioners fix a day for hearing 
apiieals, notice of which is given to the appellant. At tho 
hearing of the appeal, tho surveyor and assessor may attend 
and give reasons in support of the assessment. Until 
recently no lawyer could appear before the Commi-ssioners 
on behalf of any party, but the prohibition has been re- 
moved by a recent Act (61 & 62 V^ict., c. 10, Sec. 16). Tho 
decision of the Commissioners on appeal is final, and no 
alteration can be made except by the High Court, when 
a “ case upon a f)omt of law ” has been stated by Uio 
Commissioners and heard and determined by such High 
Court. 

TO CLAIM REPAYMENT OP INCOME TAX. Orer-paid 
tax, whether paid direct by tho taxpayer or by way ot 
deduction from his rents, interest, or annuity, oan be 
recovered if the claim for recovery is mode within thiM 
years. Forms upon which claims for repayment must ba 
made are eoppUed (on application by post) by the SeoratMy 
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to the Inland Bevenae Commissioners, whose offioial ad* 
dress is Somerset House, London, W.O. If the applicant 
claims total exemption, then his claim must be made on 
Form 40, if the claim be for abatement on Form^ 40(a). 
The forms give full directions as to the mode of making tho 
claim. As soon as the authorities are satisfied that the 
claim is genuine, an amount equal to that overpaid is sent 
to the applicant. 

4. HOUSE DUTY. 

OK WHAT PROPERTT IS IT LEVIED. This charge 
is known by tho names House Tax, House Duty, and 
Inhabited House Duty. The last name indicates the 
nature of the property in respect of which this Duty is 
chargeable. All inhabited dwelling Louses of an annual 
value of £20 and upwards are taxable. In calculating the 
annual value, every coach house, dairy, stable, laundry, 
and oilt-house, as well os yards, gardens, and pleasure 
grounds are included. 1’lie general test os to whether or 
not a house ia liable to this tax is the answer to the question. 
Does anyone sleep on the promises ? If the re^ly ia in 
the affirmative, then tho tnx may be levied, but if in the 
negative, no tax is payable. This is the general rule, 
wdiiv'^h is subject, however, to the exceptions stated here- 
after. iShoj)8 attached to a dwelling house, or communi- 
cating with the dwelling house, are included in the 
valuation. The same rule applies to premises used for 
any biisinoss, auah as Hanking, Insurance, or that of an 
Auctioneer and Estate Agent. 

WHO PAYS THE TAX? Liability to pay this tax 
falls upon Ilio occupier and not the owner. It is restricted 
to properties in Great Britain. The tax is payable on 
January Ist of each year, and the demand for payment is 
usually made at the same time as that for the payment of 
the Income or Property Tax on the same house. 

If a dwelling house is inhabited by two or more families, 
tho landlord is regarded as the occupier, even although he 
may not live in the house. Should he reside out of the 
district, then tl’c tax is collected from tho residents, who 
aie by kw entitled to deduct the amount paid from the 
next payment of their rent. This must be regarded as 
a special case, for in no other case is tho resident entitled 
to deduct tho amount paid from tho rent unless it is specially 
provided in tho tenancy agreement that such deduction 
may be made. 

HOUSES NOT ASSESSABLE, (u) Royal palaces and 
houses belonging to the Monarch or any of the Royal 
Family. (6) Buildings used os Government Offices. 

(c) Hospitals, unless entirely maintained by tho fees of 
patients, (d) Charity Schools, but not such as are 
partly maintained by fees. If, however, any premises 
are used soleli/ for the purposes of education (no person 
sleeping on such premises), then the tax is not payable. 

(e) Dwelling houses of a less annual value than £20. 

(/) Houses used solely for business or trade purposes, 
provided that no person sleeps on the premises other than 
^ caretaker, {g) Unoccupied dwelling houses. 

N.B. Of course places of public worship are exempt, 
not being inhabited houses, 

THE DUTY PAYABLE. Tho rate of duty varies with 
the annual value of the house as well as with tho use to 
which the house is put, as is shown by the foUowing table, 
which sots out the existing statutory scale 


Kind of House. 

Annual Value. 

Rate. 

Parm-iioiises, public-houses,*^ 
coffee-houses, lotltring- ( 
houses, warehouses and \ 
shops. J 

£20 and not ex- 
ceeding £40 .. 
exceeding £10 bui 

not £60 

exceeding £60 . . 



2d. in the £ 

Ordinary dwelling-houses. ^ 

£20 and not ex- 
ceeding £40 . . 
exceeding £40 but 

net £60 

exceeding £60 . . 

3d. in the £ 

SJ " •• 

9d. „ „ 
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6. CUSTOMS DUTIES, 

CUSTOMB-WHAT ARB THETP “Customs” is tbs 
name given to those charges and duties which become 
payable to the Government of the country in connection 
with tho exportation and importation of goods. The 
amount of those charges varies considerably from year to 
year, and not only the amount but to some extent also 
tho articles which become chargeable. At the beginning 
of the 10th century our customs tariff included 15(X) 
articles, a century later only between 20 and 30. The 
customs duty is now levied only on imported articles, and 
those fall into two classess: (1) articles which cannot be 
produced In this country, (2) articles which are produced 
here, but upon the manufacture of which excise duties are 
imposed. The total amount realized by customs is always 
well over £30,000,000 and in 1004 reached a total of 
£36,730,000. This included an export duty on coal of Is. 
per ton, which has since been removed. The followix^ 
imported artielcs are dutiable: Beer, chioory, cocoa, 
coffee, currants, diied plums, figs, prunes, molasses, 
raisins, spirits, sugar, tea, tobacco, ana wine. (Refer to 
“Customs Tariff” in Index.) 

COLLECTION OF CUSTOMS. It is illegal to land or 
ship any goods except at certain specified places and 
within certain specified hours. This must be carried out 
under official supervision. Tho usual places for lading and 
landing are the wharves, quays, and docks authoriz^ by 
the Commissioners of Customs. There are other places 
which have prescriptive rights or have been specially 
authorized by Act of Parhament. The powers of tho 
Custom House officers in the matter of searob (both as to 
vessels and houses) are very drastic. Any “ Customs “ 
cffioer in uniform has the right to outer upon and search 
a vessel at any time, but with regard to bouses he must 
obtain a warrant from a justice of the peace or an authority 
from the High Court before making a search. Vehicles of 
any kind may be stopped and searched by any officer, 
provided ho has reasonable oauso for suspicion that tho 
articles in the vehicle have not been “ oustomed.” 

PENALTIES. Offences against the Customs Laws are 
dealt with by tho ordinary m.agiatratcs. They decide 
upon the amount of the penalty to be paid by an offender, 
and the length of the term of imprisonment he is to undergo 
in default of payment or distress. In “ Customs ” cases 
the magistrates’ powers respecting imprisonment are 
extended beyond those which they possess in ordinary 
cases, for where tho penalty exceeds £50, the magistrates 
may sentence to imprisonment for a period not exceeding 
six months, the limit in ordinary cases being three months. 
In very serious cases, another process is adopted, and the 
High Court passes judgment. The High Court has the 
power to imprison until the penalty is paid, or during the 
pleasure of the Crown. 

GOODS IN BOND. “ Goods in Bond “ or, “ Bonded 
Goods,” are those deposited in approved warehouses until 
the “Customs” duties thereon are paid. The payment 
of duties on goods thus bonded is not enforced on landing, 
but only before the goods are taken “ out of bond ” for 
home consumption. If taken out of the warehouse and 
re-exported, then the duty is not payable. All these 
bonded warehouses are under supervision at all times, 
such supervision being exercised oy the Custom House 
offioers. Before “ bonding ” was permitted, difficulties 
and delay occurred in connection with the repayment of 
duty on articles whioh were re-exported. This repayment 
of duty was known as “ draw book.” Even now “ draw 
back ” is paid, but mainly in cases where a dutiable raw 
material has paid duty on importation into the United 
Kingdom and that some material in a manufactured stete 
is exported. (Refer to “Customs Tariff of United 
Kingdom ” in Index.) 

6. EXCISE LICENCES. 

MALE SERVANT. Ev^ person who employs male 
servants must obtain a licence, paying for such boenoe 
16a. for each aervant employed. The lieeooe if annuel 
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and expires on Deoomber 31st of eaoh year. The term 
servant’’ in this connection applies only to what may 
be described as a personal servant, not to a workman or 
a labourer employed in any handcraft or trade. But 
if a farm labourer is employed daily to drive a pony 
carriage, then a licence is necessary. It is also necessary 
in the case of a tradesman who employs a man to attend 
to a vehicle solely used for the purposes of pleasure. 

A gardener employed at a weekly wage, and who works 
for his employer a number of hours each day (in the 
particular case decided the number was ** seven*’), but is 
at liberty to work for others, cannot be employed without 
a licence, but a gardener’s labourer is not a servant. Trade 
servants, including tliose engaged in hotels and refresh- 
ment houses, game watchers and persons not residing in 
employer’s house engaged for a portion only of each day, 
are not servants in this sense. 

It is the duty of any person liable to a duty to deliver 
a declaration to the Inland Revenue Authorities in the 
month of January each year. The penalty for neglecting 
to deliver or refusing to deliver such declaration is £20, 
and for employing a male servant without a proper licence, 
or employing more male servants than authorized by the 
licence, is also £20. 

ARMORIAL BEARINGS. The general regulations 
and penalties affecting the use of Armorial B<‘ariiigs 
are the same as those which apply in the cose of Malo 
Servants.” The licence must be taken out annually, and 
the duty payable is £I Is., but if used on any carriage the 
amount is increased to £2 28. Any person wearing or 
using armorial bearings, even os an ornament, is bound 
to t^e out a licence. The wearing of a signet ring with 
a lion rampant engraved theroon renders the wearer 
liable to duty, so is the user of note-paper with a similar 
device print^ on his note-paper. 

Oertain persons are exempted from making declarations, 
or taking out licences, either for the employment of maU^ 
servants or the use of armorial bearings. These are 

(1) Members of the Royal i’amily. (2) Sheriffs and 
Mayors of Corporations serving an annual office therein 
in respect of any servants or carriages kept for tlie purposes 
of office during the year of service. (3) Persons wearing 
by right of office any arms or insignia of members of Uie 
Royal Family, or of any corporation or royal burgh in 
respect of UiC use of any such arms or Insignia. (4) Any 
person ordinarily resident in Ireland, who is representative 
peer on the part of Ireland or a member of the Hoase of 
Commons, and not residing in Great Britain longer than 
forty days before and forty days after such session. 
CARRIAGES AND MOTORS. For every carriage, if such 
carriage has four or more wheels, and shall be fitted to be 
drawn by two or more horses or mules, or drawn or propelled 
by mechanical power, a lie once must be taken out by the 
owner, the cost of such licence being £2 2s. It will be noted 
that this applies to motor cars, for which also other licences 
are required. (Refer to “ Motor Cars ” in Index.) If a four- 
wheel^ carriage is fitted to be drawn by one horse only, 
then the cost of the licence is £1 Is. This amount is 
roduoed to I5s. if the one-horse carriage has less than four 
wheels. The cost of the licence for all kinds of hackney 
carriages is Ifis. The statutorv definition of a “ hackney 
carriage ” is one standing or plying for hire, and includes 
any carriage let for hire by a coach-maker or other person 
whose trade or business it is to sell carriages or let them 
for hire. A wagon, cart, or other vehicle constructed and 
used solely for conveyance of goods of trade or husbandry, 
and whereon the Christian name and surname and address 
of the owner is painted in letters of not less than one inch 
in length, does not require to bo licensed ; nor do any 
carriages which are kept but not used at any time within 
the year. But if a tradesman uses his trade vcliiclo for 
the purpose of giving his friends or his family pleasurable 
jaunts, and not solely for the purposes of liis trade, he will 
be required to take out a lioence. Moreover, the vehicle 
must be solely constructed or adapted for trade purposes. 
It 18 not enough that it is in fact used solely for such 
girpos^ if it is constructed or adapted for other purposes 
«so. Therafore a wardrobe dealer oanuot avoid the duty 
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if be conveys goods in a govemeM cart ; even if he has 
bis name and address properly painted thereon, and does 
not use it for pleasure or for any purpose other than in 
the legitimate exercise of his calling. 

KEEPING DOGS. No person, with the exceptions given 
below, is entitled to keep dogs unless he has obtainra an 
annual licence for each dog. The cost of such licence is 
7g. 6d. These licences are issued by the Inland Revenue 
Department, who use as their agents for the purposes of 
issue the postmasters at the various post offices. A register 
of the persons licensed, and the number of dogs in respect 
whereof they are licen^, is kept, and is open to the in- 
Bpection of police constables and justices of the peace. All 
dog Uoenoes expire on December Slst, irrespective of the 
date of issue. No rebate is allowed if the licence is opera- 
tive for leas than a year. The lioence does not apply to a 
particular dog, it is the owner who is licensed to keep a dog, 
and he cannot transfer the licence to another persem, even 
if that other person should become the owner of the dog. 

In the following cases no licence is required : — 

(1) Dogs uuder six months old. (2) Hound p^ples 
under twelve months old not entered In or used with a 
pack of hounds. (3) One dog kept and used solely by 
a blind person for his guidance. (4) Doga kept and used 
solely for the purpose of tending kheep or cattle. This 
last exemption is only allowed on a certificate issued by 
the Inland Revenue, and is limited to two dogs unless the 
farmer owns over 400 sheep, in which case a tliird dog is 
allowed ; a fourth if the sheep amount to 1,000 ; and an 
additional dog up to eight dogs for every 500 above 1,000. 

Penalties. A person keeping a dog without a lioence« 
or keeping more dogs than he is licensed to keep, cat 
refusing to produce a licence on the demand of an Exoiia 
officer or constable, renders himself liable to a penalty 
not exceeding £5, or to imprisonment in default of disircaa* 
The magistrates have power to mitigate the penalty, and 
in the case of a first offence the amount imposed may 1 m 
less than one-fourth of the full penalty. The person in 
whose possession the dog is, or on whose premises it ia 
found, is deemed tlie owner, unless he can prove the 
contrary. (Refer to “ Excise Licences” in Index.) 

OAMB AND a UN UCBNCBS. 

1. WHAT IS GAME F Two forms of licence are granted 
in respect of game, t he one is a licence to kill and the other 
to deal. The statutory definitions of game includes hares, 
pheasants, partridges, grouse, heath or moor game, black 
game, bustards, deer, woodcock, snipe, quail, landrail, 
and rabbits. 

2. LICENCE TO KILL G AME. By an Act passed in 1860, 
it is made unlawful for any person to kill or take game unleM 
he has a licence to do so. It should be noted that this doee 
not apply only to the shooting of game, but also to killing 
or captucing it by any method. Licences may be obtained 
from the local officers of the Inland Revenue Departmont. 

The cost of the licsence it taken out after July Slst and 
before Nov. Ist, to expire on .July Slst following, ia £3 : Xi 
taken out alter July Slst to expire Oct. Slst, £2 ; if taken 
out after Oct. Slst to expire July Slst, £2. Game-keepers* 
licences are annual, expiring on July Slst, and are l^ued 
at £2. For a short period of fourteen days, a licence may 
be obtained lor £1. 

Beaters and other assistants are not required to hold a 
licence, nor are persons wffio are authorized to kill hares 
under the Hares Act, 1842. The same Act exempts from 
the necessity for a licence any person coursing hares with 
greyhounds or hunting them with beagles. Taking hares 
or rabbits is permitted by an Act of 18S0 to the 
tenant of lands or persons acting under his direction or 
permission. The penalty for killing or taking game without 
a lioence is £6, The possession of a game licence gives no 
authority to trespass in pursuit of game, or to kill or take 
game if the licencee is not otherwise entitled to kill or 
take; nor may ho use a gu?i without a gun licence. 

8. LICENCE TO DEAL IN 0 AME. Before any person can 
deal in game, he must possess two licences (one granted by 
the Local Authority, District or Town Council) and tho 
other by the Inland Revenue Authorities. The lattor 
is grants only on production of the former and oosta £2. 
No person oan obtam a licence onless he is a Uooseholdsr, 
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ViAojpleMgMr «r ttalUcMptr within iihe diftriot. 0^ a 
Utiimom m deal in haks, pheasants* grouse* partni&M* 

; and hla^ game whether alive or dead, or whether killed in 
a* tes^ country or at home. The licenoee must have a 
hoiard fixed up on the licensed premises with the words 
f^idoensed to Deal in Game ’* inscribed thereon, or mour 
a penalty of £10. For selling game without an excise 
licence the penalty is £20, and for buying game 
from a licensed dwer the penalty is £1 per head of the 
game bought. 

4. 0UNLIOENCE. An Act passed in 1870 provides that 

efery person using or carrying a gun, except in o house or 
the curtilage thereof, is liable to a penalty of £10 unleM ho 
possesses a licence issued by the officers of the Inland 
Revenue. The cost of such licence is ten shillings, and it 
txpires on the Slat July next following the date of issue. 
Rifles, pistols, revolvers, and air guns fall within the same 

S ovision. A licence is not required by any person m 
e Naval, Military, or Police Service, provided the weapon 
is neither used nor carried except in the performance of 
duty or when on target practice. Other exemptions are — 
Quusmiths and their servants, common carriers (where 
oanying a gun in the course of their ordinaay business), 
persons holding game certificates and occupiers of land 
who use the weapon only for the purpose of killing vermin 
or scaring birds. [Refer to “ Excise Licences ” in Index]. 

TOBACCO LICENCE. 

1. LICENCE FOR MANUFACTURINQ TOBACCO. It 

is an oflence to grow tobacco within the British Isles, 
but the manufacture and sale of tobacco and mnft is 
permitted by a licence granted by the Inland Revenue 
authority. The licence gives permission to manufacture 
tobacco in specified premises which must be open at all 
times to the excise officers, and no manufacture tobacco 
can be removed from the premises without their permission. 
The amount of the licence duty varies with the amount of 
tobacco manufactured upon the particular premises for 
which the licence is granted. The following table shows 
the scale of duty which ic at present in force 

£ s. d. 

Not exceeding 20,000 lbs. 5 6 0 

Exceeding 20,000 lbs. and not exceeding 

40,000 lbs. 10 10 0 

Exceeding 40,000 lbs. and not exceeding 

60,000 lbs. .. 15 16 0 

Exceeding 60,000 lbs. and not exceeding 

80,000 lbs. 21 0 0 

Exceeding 80,000 Iba. and not exceeding 

100,000 lbs. 20 6 0 

Exceeding 100,000 lbs. 31 10 0 

2. UCENOE FOR SELLINO TOBACOO. No person is 
permitted to sell tobacco in any form (including snuff, 
cigars, cigarettes), unless the place of sale is bcensed. 
The only exceptions are sale in bond and in a customs 
warehouse. A iraveller for a licence holder may solicit 
orders, but no other person can legally solicit orders for 
tobacco unless duly licermed. The licenoee must notify by 
A sign over his doorway the fact that he possesses a licence, 
and he must permit entrance to excise officers. The 
oolt of a licence is 58. 3d. 

UCBNCBS RBLATINQ TO INTOXiCANtS. 

The lioenoes granted in connection with the manufacture 
and sale of intoxicating liouors are many and various. 
:Tp g^ve a detailed list would occupy much space, hence 
we oan here only deal with the more important. 

1 BREWING OF BEER FOB SALE. No person may 
iHnsw beer without a licence under a penalty of £100 and 
lorfeitore all brewiz^ plant and materials which may 
be lound in bis possession. The cost of a licence to brew 
b^ for sale is £1. 

2. BOHB BREWED BEER* Beer may be brewed for 
private consumption by persons who have obtained a 
ucenoe; the cost of suon l^noe being 4s. if the annual 
value of the premises in whioh the brewing is done exceeds 
£$ but does not exceed £10. Sbouki suob annual value 


exceed £10 but not exoe4d £16, then the eest of tbe Heenee 
is 9s. If above £16 the oost of the lioenoe is only 48. ; 
but a duty is charged upon all beer brewed in premises 
above the annual value of £15, and this duty is payable 
in addition to the oost of the licence (see table of ** Excise 
Duties ” p. 682). Persons who brew beer for home con- 
sumption must apply to the Inland Revenue Office for 
a form upon which must be entered the quantities of the 
materials intended to be used. This must be done before 
beginning to brow. 

3. SALE OF INTOXICATING LIQUORS.—** ON ” AND 
** OFF*’ LIOENOES. One class of licenoees includes those 
who permitted to sell liquors for consumption on the 
premises, and another those who are permitted to sell 
liquors but for consumption off the premises. 

In nearly every ease the lioencee has to obtain a oertlfioata 
from the Justices before he can take out an excise Hoenoe. 
The cost of a full licence varies considerably and increases 
with the annual value of the premises. If the annual 
value is less than £10, then the lioenoe costs £4 10s., and 
the figure increases until it reaches £60, which is the 
cost when the annual value is £700 and upwards. 

4. PENALTIES. The penalties for selling or ezposine for 
sale by retail any intoxioating liquor without being duly 
licensM are extremely severe. And even if the person 
possesses a licence and he sells or exposes for sale in a place 
not authorized by his Ucenoe (say m a tent in a field), he 
is penaUzed. For a first offence the penalty may be £50 
or imprisonment with or without hard labour for a month ; 
for a seooud offence a sum not exceeding £100 or three 
months’ imprisonment ; for a third or subsequent offence 
a penalty of Uke amount, or six months’ imprisonment. 

In ad^tiou to the above-named punishments, all in- 
toxicating liquor found in the possession of the offender 
and the vessel containing such hquor may be forfeited on 
a second or any subsequent conviction. 

N.B. — Licences are necessary in many instances before 
a particular trade or calUng can be entered upon. For the 
oost of each lioence see table of ** Excise Licences,” p. 581. 

7. STAMP DUTIES. 

STAMP DUTIES are taxes levied on deeds and other 
written instruments by means of affixing stamps to the 
paper or parchment, or by having the paper or parchment 
impressed with stamps of the proper value. Unstamped 
documents, which are required by law to be stamped, 
are in some cases void, e.g. policy of sea insuranoe, and 
in any case cannot be given in evidence in any lawsuit 
regarding a matter to which the documents refer, and in 
which, bad they been stamped, they could have been given 
in evidence. Provision, henvever, is mode for the ad- 
mission of unstamped documents in evidence on payment 
of the unpaid stamp duty, and the penalty for not having 
had it stamped, with a further sum < f £1 ; but this provesiou 
only applies to such documents as may legally be stamped 
after the execution thereof. 

Further, apart from lawsuits, in many cases an unstamped 
or insuffioiently stamped document may be stamped after 
the execution thereof on payment of the unpaid duty 
and a penalty of £10, and in cases where the unpaid duty 
exceeds £10, there must be paid, as a further penalty, 
interest on the duty at five per cent, per annum. But the 
amount of interest must not exceed the amount of the 
unpaid duty. 

The following documents oannot be stamp^ after 
execution ; Inland bills of exchange (but foreign bills 
may be stamped after execution), bills of lading, policies 
of maiine insurance executed in the United Kingdom, and 
proxies. There ore two cases in whioh a policy of marine 
insurance may be stamped after execution: (1) Where 
a mutual policy already bears an impressed stamp, and 
an additional stamp is required for an increase in the 
amount insured, provided that at the time when the 
additional stamp is required the impressed stamp covered 
the amount originally insured. (2) A policy executed out 
of the United Kingdom, bat which is enforceable in the 
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Onited Kingdom may be itamped within ten da 3 rs after 
it has been received in the United Kingdom, on payment 
of the duty only. 

ADHESIVE STAMPS. Adhesive stamps may be used 
on the following instruments, but in all other oases an 
impressed stamp is necessary 

(1) Agreements liable only to a duty of Cd. (2) Bills 
of Exchange payable on demand, and foreign bills of 
exchange. (3) Bills of Lading. (4) Certified copies or 
extracts from registers of births, etc. (5) Charter-parties. 
(6) Cheques. (7) Contract notes liable to the duty of one 
shilling. (8) Contract notes where the amount is less 
than £100. (9) Delivery orders, (10) Dock Warrants. 
(11) Leases of dwelling-houses or parts thereof for a 
period not exceeding a year, where the rent does not exceed 
£10 a year. (12) Leases of furnished houses or apart- 
ments for a period loss tiian a year. (13) Letters of 
renunciation. (14) Notarial Acts. (15) Policies of in- 
surance where Uie duty is one penny, but not policies of 
marine or of life Insurance. (lO) Protests of bills of 
exchange and promissory notes. a7) Proxies where the 
duty is one penny only. (18) Receipts. (19) Voting 
papers where the duty is one penny only. (20) Warrants 
lor goods. 

CANCELLATION OF STAMPS. The j)crson required 
by law to oanoel an adhesive stamp must do so by writing 
his name or initials across it with the true date of his so 
doing. In the case of impreaaed stamps, the person 
selling the document containing tho document, will 
cancel it in like manner. 

SPOILED OR MIS-USED STAMPS. An allowance is 
made in the following casos: (1) Where a stamp on an 
instrument has been inadvertently spoiled before the 
instrument is executed. (2) An adhesive stamp spoiled 
or rendered unfit for use, provided it has not been affixed. 
{l\) A stamp on a bill of exchange, or a promissory note, 
wiiioh has not been accepted or made use of in any manner 
whatever. (4) A stamp used on an instrument which ii 
void or becomes void, or which through an error or mistake 
is unfit for the purpose originally intended, or which has 
not been made use of for any purpose, and which is in- 
complete for tho purpose for which it was intended, or 
which has been inadvertently spoiled or has become useless 
and in lieu whereof another instrument duly stamped has 
to bo executed. (5) Where a stamp of greater value than 
is necessary is inadvertently used, or where an instru- 
ment that requires no stamp is stam^d. (6) The allowance 
for all such stamps may take the mrm of other stamps of 
the same value, or their value in money less a discount. 
But the application for the ailowanoe must be made within 
tv«o years after tho stamp has been spoiled or become 
useless, or within two years of tho date of the execution 
of the instrument, if such instrument has been executed. 
(7) When a person has an unused stamp which ho does 
not want, the Oommissioners of Inland Revenue repurchase 
it from him. (Sec tabic of “Stamp Duties” p. 682.) 


SOME 

RECENT ACTS OF PARLIAMENT. 

1. SKALL HOLDINGS AND 
ALLOTMENTS. 

SHALL BOLDINOS. By tho gmoU Uoldiugii and 
Allotments Act, 1908, County Councils are empowered to 
pro vide “ small holdings ” (i.c., agricultural holdings 
which exceed one acre and either do not exceed fifty acres, 
or, if they do exceed that area, are of an annual value not 
exceeding fifty pounds) for persons who desire to buj’ or 
leise them for cultivation. For this purpose County 
1. on noils may buy or lease land, and, if necessary, they can 
ve^quiro it compulsorily, and adapt it for small holdings. 
Council can then apportion the total cost of the land 
adaptation among tho several holdings as it seems 
just, and can then offer for sale, or lotting, one or more 
smaU holdings : 

® number of persons working on a co-operative 
System approved by tho council ; or (6) with the consent 


of the Board of Agriculture and Fisheries, to any associ- 
ation formed for the purpose of creating or promoting the 
creation of small holdings, and ao constituted that the 
division of profits amongst the members of the association 
is prohibited or restricted. 

On completion of purchase the purchasers must pay 
at least one-fifth of tho purchase-money. A portion 
ropresoniiiig not more than one fouith of tho purchase- 
money may, if tho Council think fit, be secured by a 
redeemable perpetual rent-charge. The residue (if an}^ 
of the purchase-money is to be secured by a chpge on tho 
holding, and i.s repayable either by half-yearly instahnents 
of principal and interest within such term not exceeding 
fifty years as may be agreed, or, if the purchaser so required, 
by a terminable annuity payable by equal half-yearly 
instalments. Tho purchaser can discharge his instalments, 
or redeem the annuity, at any time, if he so desires. AA hero 
the tenant of a small holding has agreed with his landlord 
for the purchase of tho holding the County Council may. 
if thoy think fit, advance to the tenant, on tho security of 
tho hohling, an iiinount not exceeding four-fifths of tho 
purchase-money. 

ALLOTMENTS. The Act also gives power to Borough 
Urban District, or I'arish Councils, and in certain cases to 
County Council;, whcie they are of opinion that tliere is 
a demand for allolm-.nts (i.e., field gardens not exceeding 
live acres) for ilv'- labouring population in the district, and 
that such aliotmcnfa cannot be obtaiiud at a reasonable 
rent by voluntary agreement, to provide such allotments. 
For this purpose "the Councils arc empowered to take l.cnd 
on lease or purcljase, eitJier voluntary or compubiorv. 
Tho rents of the allotments arc to be fixed at an amount 
not less than such as may reasonably bo exi>ccted to ensure 
tho Council from loss (excluding lo;s inciured in unsuccess- 
ful attempts to aequiro land for allotments). ^ In no case 
can tho Council require more than one quarter s rent to bo 
paid in advance. \ilotment:s niu«t not bo sublet. 


2. TERBITOBIAL AND BEBEBVE 
EOBCES. 

TERRITORIAL AND RESERVE FORCES ACT. 1907. 

This Act entirely rcorganiawl tho rc-;crve forces of the 
country. It cstabli&hod “ county associations ” for the 
purpose of advising and assisting the Army Council, 
paiticulavly in organising and maintaining units of tho 
territorial force, in recruiting for that force, in providing 
facilities for rifle ranges oiid manceuvro arcud, in twanging 
with employers of labour ns to holidays for training, in 
establishing cadet battalions and ritlo clubs, in providing 
horses for tho poaco requirements of tho Territorial fore© 
and accoinniodatiou for tho safe custody of arms and 
equipment, in the jiaymcnt of separation and other 
^owances to ihc families of men of tho Territorial Force 
when embodied or called out on actual militoi-y service, 
and in tho ciiro of reservists and discharged soldiers. It 
provided for the raising and nmintcuanco of a force called 
the “ Territorial Force,” in place of tho voluntwra and 
yeomanry and it established a Special Reserve,’ which 
took the place of tho old militia. 

COUNTY ASSOCIATIONS. These associations are 
constituted in accordance with schemes made by tho 
Army Council (soo p. 441b which have been laid before 
both Houses of rarliament. The necessary expenditure 
incurred bv County Associations in the discharge of their 
duties arc paid by* tho Army Council out of money voted 
by Parliament for army scrvicts. The mcnibers of these 
associations are exempted from pecuniar}' liability for any 
act done by them in their capacity as ineuibers m carrying 
out the provisions of tho Act. • r 

TERRITORIAL FORCE. Men who enlist m this forco 
arc appointed to servo in such corps or unit vl a 
as they may select. They are cuhsied 
period as may bo prosenbed, not years 

reckoned from the date of uttt . tation. But a may 
bo ro.eiigagcd at tho end of his term for a period not 

9. o 





a furtl^r four yeart. Men in this foroe, except 
a proclamation wdoring the army reserve to be called 
out on permanent service is in force, are enf itied to be dis- 
charged before the end of tlieir term t»f services if they 

(1) Give their commainiin" ofHctir tlia'O months* notice 
in writing ; (*J) pay to their coutstv i a pre^rribed 

Bum not exceeding £5 ; and (H) .ii'live - up in pood order, 
or pay the value of, san-li arm-, clolhinp mill ajipoint- 
ments, being public propfrly. a- may liavc been i.-^sued to 
them. 

Those conditions of discimrpo may l>c relaxed or dispensed 
with if tht^ County Association thinks fit. it need hardly 
be said that any nicrnhcr of the forc<* can be discharged by 
hia commanding oflicer for jni^conduef. disobedience or 
neglect of duty; but. iivni so di-.charpial are entitled to 
appeal to the Army Council. W'hcrc tlie time at which 
a member of the force would otherwise be entitled to bo 
discharged occurs while a pioclaumtion ordering the Army 
Reserve to he called out on peunanenf scsrvice is in force 
he may be n'quirrd to ])roloiig his service for such further 
period, not exceeding twelve luonflis, as the competent 
military aullioritv may order. Members of the force are 
liable to servo iti any ptrf of the I’nilcd Kingdom, but 

they ’ ' - " " .1 r 

they 
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notioos are sent by post they must be in a registered 
Persoas who oflPend against this portion ot the Act are 
liable to imprisonment for not more than six months* or 
to a fine not exceeding £25, and they are also liable to 
forfeit the whole or any part of any lump sum they may 
have received for maiataining the infant. Furthomore, 
the niimbcw of children so received for maintenance must 
iiot exacoil the number allowed by the local authority, and 
the ehiklien must not be kej.t in any pnnnise.s which are 
overcrowded, dangerous, or insanitary; or by any person 
«Iio by reason of ney)>goaee, ignorance, imdiriety, im- 
moralii V, criminal conduct, or other similar cause, is unfit 
to h.ave cure of th< mi. 

PREVENTION OP CRUELTY. If any person having 
cnaigc of a clidd or young person willully assaults, ill- 
treat..., neglects, abanoous. or exposc.s it in u manner likely 
to cause It unnecwssaiy suaering, iaju,.y to its health, or 
numtal deiangeincnt. he is guilty of a mi.sdemeanour and 
liable to a fine nol exceeding £ 11)0 and fo imprisonment for 
not more fh.m two ycvirs. I3ut if it is proved that tho 
[lerson convicted would be pecuniarily inferesJed in tho 
child s death, the fine may be iiierea.sed (o £200, or tho 


. u^ pu, i m, CO Auigdom, but ; cmul s death, the fine may be iiierea.sed (o £200 or tho 

vis ' 't vr r 

In wldOioM to a preliminary training during their hast I the influence of drinic, ovordie amrkiirbv 

!ar cl serv/ce, immilmrs of the force must, under Im.biUtv I infant nnOo,- ' sunoc.iuou an 
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year cl serv/ce, auaiihcrs of the force must, under liability 
to forfeit a sum of money not e.xcceding £5, unlcs.s they "ct 
a dispensation from their comnianiling ofiicer ‘ *’. 

(1) Ik! V'jiuoil for not less than eight or more than 
fi/cecu or in tljocisc of the mounted branch eighteen, days 

fnini^‘i//' 'n ’ number of drills .and 

fullil the other condi ions relnting to training pre.srribed 
^for their anu or braricli of the servieo. 

^ exempt from serving cu 

ARIHY RESERVE. The Act extended tho pow'or of 
enlisting men in the first class cf tho armv reserve to 
the enlistment ot men who had not proviouslv served in 
the regular forces. Such men aio called “special 
provides for the transfer of 
the Mihtia to tins Reserve Force. A special reservist, if 
^v^tlng to be .so cnlh-.‘d out, is liable to be 
thr. nr! S'^^ice witllOUt tho issUC 

mentioned in the Reserve Forces Act 
fbn T«r.!r of «; Comunssiou us oflicer in either 

.1“' do.s not vnento the seat 

ot anj member rctunied to serve in FarJiamenl. 


3. THU CaiLDEESi’S CHARTEE 
(Act 1808). 

Reference to the rights mid duties of pvireiits towards 

hl adiiiff » Parent 

and Child, (pp. 516-8). Thii article deals with what has 
C-hurtcr,-’ un Act wld^ 
afiects^ all (not merely parents) who have dealings with 
children, and which generally consolidates and amends 
the law with respect to “ ch/Mrm ” (i.e., persons ZeW 
fourteen years of ag.-) and perUJ ^ 

and sixteen). ^ 

fbJn « protection. WIutc a person other 

than a relative or legal guardian or properly conducted 
religious or charitable home, school, hLpital.* &c!! S. 

than »naiiibMianee for more 

than 48 hours o* one or more infants under tho a -e of seven 
years, apart from their parents, or havinjr no iTarords hr- 
or she must give notice in ivrifing to the ’local mifhority" 
Ihe local authority ” for the Citv is the ( v.m L.. r. 

whero^r^P^^ London the County CouikiI,' and £ 0 ^^ 
where the Poor Law Giinrdians. The notice must state 
the name, sex, date, and jilace of birth of the iufaiit aod 
names and addresses of the recipient ami of tho person 
from whom the child is received. .Similar notices have to 
thtrcHW^H” changes bis or her address, or 

the death of such an infant the recipient must give notice 
m wntmg to the Coroner within tweuty-four hou%. Xf the 


infant under three yi'ars of ago may be sentenced for 
iieg cet umler this part of the Act. If is al.so an offence 
puni.diabio wilh fine and iniprisonment <0 idlow cliildrcn 
or young persons to beg, whether or not the begging i.s 
eJoakod by any pretenee of singing, pbning. pertoiniing, 
or offering anything for sale ; or to allow cliiidrcn between 
the ages of four and sixteen to reside in or frequent house.s 
ot lil-fame ; or to allow gills under sixteen to consort with 
persons of known iminorul character. Provision is made 
by the Act for removing children and young persons, in 
rc.spect of whom such offences have been committed, to 
• places of safety,” which means any workhouse, police 
station, hosjijtal, surgery, or other suitable place, the 
occupier of which is willing temporarily to receive, them. 

JUVENILE SMOKING. Any person who sells to a person 
apparently under tho age of sixteen any cigarette's cigarette 
paper or cigars, ” whether for his own use or not,” or 
tobacco for his own use is liable to a fine of £2 for the first 
offence, £5 for the second, and £10 for the third or sub. 
sequent offence. Coiustables and Park Keepers nmy seize 
tho cigarctt(!N', &c., found on young per.ions (other than 
those engaged in tho tobacco business) and may search 
bo.y8 but not girls. 

REFORMATORY AND INDUSTRIAL SCHOOLS. Where 
a youthful offender who, in the opinion of the court is 
between twelve and sixteen years of age, is convicted of an 
offence ordinarily punishable with penal servitude or 
imprisonment, the court may in lieu of the ordinary 
sentenen order him to bo sent fo a certified reformatory 
school ; and in a similar case if the child l^> tinder twelve 
he may bo scat to a certified industrial sirhool. Children 
under fourteen may also be sent to certified industrial 
schools If they are found bogging, or destitute, or in the 
care of persons who by reason of their criminal or immoral 
or druuken habits are unfit to have care of them. Younir 
persons may not be kept in a reformatory after they aro 
nineteen, or in an industrial school after they are sixteen, 
f remain under the super vision 

they aro eighteen. 

JUI^MLE COURTS. A court of summary jurisdiction 
. when hearing charges against children or young persons, 

/ or when hearing applicafions for orders or liconoo.«i relating 
i to such persons whore their attondanco i.s necessary, must, 
unlc3.s the child is charged jointly with an adult, sit in 
a special juvenile court ; and persons other than newspaper 
representatives and those directly concerned in tho case 
are to b« excluded from such courts, 

TREATMENT OF JUVENILE OFFENDERS. Sentence 
of death m the case of young children and young persons 
is abolished. Those found guilty will henceforward be 
ordered to bo detained during His Majesty’s pleasure, 
special places for tho deteption of yoothful offepito are 
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let aside by the Home Secretary, and those convicted of 
murder, manslaughter, or wounding may be sent there. 
In less serious cases the court may deal with the case : — 

(a) By dismissing tbe cJmrge ; or 

(b) By discharging the offender on his entering into a 
recognisance; or 

(c) By so discharging the offender and ]tlaeing him under 
the supervision of a probation oflii’er ; or 

(d) By committing the offender to the care of a relative 
or other fit person ; or 

(<?) By sending tiio offender to an industrial school ; or 
(/) By sending the offender to a reformatory school ; or 
iff) ordering tlio offeruler to be whijiped ; or 
(A) By ordering the ofl’euder to pay a fine, damages, or 
costs; or 

O') By ordering the parent or guardian of the offender 
to pay a fine, daraages, or costs ; or 
(f) By ordering the parent or guardian of tiie offender 
to give security for his good behaviour ; or 
(A) By committing the ofl'tnider to ciiitody in a place 
of detention provided under this part of tlds Act; or 
(0 Where the offender is a young person, by sentencing 
him to imprisonment ; or 

(m) By dealing with the case In any other manner in 
wiiirh it may be legally dealt with. 


4. OLD AOE PENSIONS. 

THE OLD AGE PENSIONS ACT, 1908. % this Act 

Parliamiont and the nation for the first time recognise that 
it is a duty impo3e<l on all good citizon.s to support the 
aged without subjecting them to the disabilities of paupers. 
It provides for the poyment of weehly pensions to persons 
who have attained the ago of seventy and who liave 
Si».ti8fied the pension authorities that for the previous 
twenty years they have been British subjects having their 
jTsidence in the United Kingdom, and that thoir means 
ns calculated under the Act do not exceed £31 lOs. Od. per 
annum. But such persons are disqualified if 

(o) Since the Ist of January, 1908. they have been in 
rjKjeipt of poor relief, other than medical or surgical relief 
(including home comforts and food), supplied on the 
recommendation of a medical officer, or (6) if before 
beaming entitled to the iiension they have habitually 
fahed to work according to their abilty for thcnHclves 
and their dependants, or (c) for a period of ten yeans 
after their release in cases where they have been im- 
prisoned without the option of a flue. 

In calculating the means of a person account is taken of 
(a) The income he or she miv rcrusouably crpect to 
receive in cash daring the year (cxcUiding suina rcc^^ived 
as pension under the Act). f&)-tiio yearly advautage 
accruing to him or her from Iho use or enjovraent of 
property, (c) the yearly income which might be expected 
from the profitable investment of property, not so invested 
and (d) the yearly value of any benefit or nrivile-^e 
enjoyed by such person. ® 

In calculating the means of a married couple living 
together thi means of each is taken at half the total mcaim 
of both. The pensions granted under this Act are inalien- 
alio, even in bankruptcy, and any assignment of them is 
void. Intending claimants of Old Age Pensions con obtain 
information from their local Post Office, and it is through 
the Post Office that the pensions arc paid by the Treasur'y. 
All claims are considered by local pension committees, but 
persons aggnevod by their decisions may appeal to the 
Mntra ponaon authority (that is, the Local GoTeniment 
Bo^) whose decision is final.* Thoso who kiiowinclT 
make false representations for the purpose of obtainme 
.Ponsion are liable on summar? 

hard labour. 

maM'^all^u.X'^fieresIrcU^"^ 

she becomes again a British subject). ^aujoct, 

^f*.arlv pcusioil dcpciuls OH tho 

yearly means of the pensioner, bc'ing 

08. when tbe yearly income does not exceed £21 0 0 

„ £2.^ 1 
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SUPPLEMENTARY. 

CHANGE OF NAME. A divorced woman has a right 
to retain the name of her husband should she desire to 
do so. And generally, any person is entitled to call 
himself by any name he pleases, and ho need not 
adopt any formality in making a ciiange. Of course he 
must not adopt another person’s name as a cloak to fraud 
or even make use of his owui name in such a way tliat 
other persons arc thereby defrauded. But the mere fact 
that a person claims to bo tlie only person in the world 
bearing a particular name will not of itself entitle him to 
restrain auy one else from adopting that name, 
i Though no formality need necessarily be observed in 
I changing one’s name, it is usually desirable to do some 
i public act, as contusion might arise. The most usual way of 
chaiig'mg one’s name is to execute a deed poll (stamp duty 
lO.s.), and to publicly advertise the change of name. 
Another and more costly way is to apply for a Royal 
Licence to adopt a particular name. If the licence is 
applied for in consequence of the fact that tbe terms of 
some Will or Settlement require the applicant to adopt 
the name, the stamp duty is £50 ; but ^ the Licence is 
applied for merely voluntarily, then the duty is only £10. 

DECEASED WIFE’S SISTER. The Colonial Marriages 
(Deceased Wife’s Sister) Act, 1906, renders valid for all 
purposes whatever marriages with a deceased wife’s sister 
Ijerformed in any part of the British Empire, where such 
marriages are legal and between parties domiciled therein. 
And by the Deceased Wife’s Sister Act, 1907, marriage 
with a deceased w’ifo’a sister is rendered legal in tho 
United Kinj^doni It shall not be lawful for a man to 
marry the sister ol hid divorced wife, or of his wife by 
whom ho has been divorced, during the lifetime of 
such wife. 

COMMON CARRIER. A common carrier Is a person 
who is engaged in carrying goods as his regular busLne.ss, 
and who undertakes to carry for any ono who wishes to 
employ him; but tho term ^ocs n>>t inclndo a person or 
company that conveys passengers only, is bound to 
take auy goods brought to him by any ptjrson, provided 
ho has room, and that they are oi a class which he under- 
takes to carry, and arc not of such a nature as to subject 
him to unusual risks. He must charge a reasonable rate, 
and must not impo.?o unreasonable conditions. For his 
liabilities, &e., refer to “Common Carrier” in Index, 
Persons w'ho for hire undertake tho removal of furnituro 
from ono house to another arc under the same general 
liability as a common carrier, and are therefore liable for 
any loss, breakage or damage occurring in the course of 
removal, unless a special contract bo entered into by 
both parties relieving the furnituro remover of his 
liability or sotting a limit to his pecuniary risk. 

JUSTICES OF THE PEACE ACT. 1908. This Act 
abolishes the qualification by estate previously required 
for county justices, and allows persons who reside witliin 
seven miles of a county to bo appointed justices for that 
county if they are qualified in other respects. The Act 
also allvws solicitors to be appointed county justices pro- 
viding neither they nor their partners practise directly or 
indirectly before the justices of that county or of *anv 
borough within tho county. Tho Chairman of a County 
Council or Mayor of a borough is by the Act ex officio 
a justice of the peace. ^Vith regard to women, when 
holding ono of tlieso offices, see p. 452. 

UNIFORM. It is illegal for any person, other than 
a soldier, except when taking part in a performance at 
a theatre, music-hall, or circus to wear a military iiniiorni, 
under a penalty of £5. And any person, other than 
a soldier or "^ilor, who wears a naval or military uniform, 
or tho senibianec of one, so as “to bo likfly to bring 
contempt” upon sucli uniform is liable to a fine of £10 or 
.a mmdb's imoris'-ntj'. 'iif. 

LIGHTS ON VEHICLES. It is compulsory for vehicles 
to carry a white light on the off tiido ai- night, and if the 
load projects more than six feet to tho rear a rod light 
mu?t also bo displayed in the rear. 
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PART IV. 


COMMERCIAL LAW, 


NEGOTIABLE INSTRUMENTS. 

NEGOTIABILITY. A negotiable instrument is such 
that whoever takes it in pood faith, and gives value 
for it, becomes its absolute owner, and con enforce 
payment of it, provided the instrument was in such 
a condition that the true owner could, by simple 
delivery, transfer the ownership of it. Such instruments 
are exactly on the footing of coined money. If money 
is stolen by a thief, and the thief subsequently parts 
with the money to a person who takes the money not 
knowing that it was stolen, and gives value for it, such 
person becomes the absolute owner of the money, and the 
person from whom the money was stolen oannot reoover 
it from him. Among the most familiar examples of 
negotiable instruments are bills of exchange, cheques, 
promissory notes, bank-notes, exchequer bills, dividend 
warrants, East India bonds, and in some cases foreign 
bonds. But if a foreign bond shows on the face of it that 
the transferee is not by mere delivery to become the owner 
until some further act is done, e.g., a railroad bond which 
states that the transferee does not become the owner of the 
bond until hia name is registered on the Company’s books, 
such bond is not negotiable. And it must bo remembered 
with regard to bills of exchange, cheques, promissory notes 
and bonds, that in order to be negotiable they must be in 
such a condition that the true owner could by simple 
delivery transfer the ownership of them. For example, 
the ownership of a bill of exchange, payable to bearer, can 
without further formality bo transferred by simple delivery. 
Such a bill, if stolon, and transferred by the thief to a 
person who takes it in good faith and who gives value for 
it, becomes the absolute property of that person. lie 
can enforce payment of it, though the thief from whom he 
took it had no title to it, and could not enforce payment 
of it. But a bill or a chc(jU8 payable to order is not in 
o negotiable condition until it has been indorsed by the 
person to whom it is payable, and until it is indorsed, the 
ownership of it cannot bo transferred by simple delivery. 
Hence, it a bill or cheque payable to order is obtained by 
fraud, and the person so obtaining it transfers it without 
indorsing it to a person who tokos it in good faith and who 
gives value for it, such transferee has no title to the bill or 
the cheque, and oannot enforoo payment of it. 

LOST BANK NOTES. The same remarks apply to bank- 
notes. It may, therefore, be asked what is the object of 
stopping payment of cheques or bank-notes which have 
been lost or stolen, sinoe in either case a bona fide holder for 
value can enforce payment of them. The reason fur 
stopping payment is merely to trace through whose hands 
such cheque or bank-note has passed. In one case bank- 
notes, the numbers of which were known, hod been stolen. 
The numbers were advertised. Eventually the notes came 
into the hands of a person who took them in exchange for 
gold. He knew of these numbers. In fact the numbers 
were suspended in his office at the time, but he hod for- 
gotten all about the matter. It was hold that the bank 
could not refuse pa 3 rment of them, because he had taken 
the notes in good faith and had given value for them. 

WHEN NOT NEGOTIABLE. It should be remembered 
that the above considerations only apply so long as these 
instruments are in a negotiable condition. The negotiability 
of a bill of exchange is destroyed when it is over-duo and 
dishonoured, or when it has been restrictively indorsed, or 
when it has been discharged. (See below under Indorse- 
meiif). The negotiability of a ohequo is destroyed by 


writing across the face of it the words ** not negotiable.'* 
When, therefore, a person takes any of these instruments 
in these circumstances, ho can have no better title to them 
than the person who gave it to him had ; and ii the trans- 
feror could not enforce payment, neither can the transferee. 
The above explanation shows what is implied by the words 
“ negotiable ” and “ not negotiable." With this preface, 
the more fannliar examples of negotiable instruments, viz.j 
bills of exchange, cheques and promissory notes, will now 
be dealt with in some detail. 

L BILLS OF EXCHANOE. 

A bill of exchange is an order in writing addressed by 
one person to another, in favour of a specified person 
or of bearer, for payment of a sum certain in money 
at a certain time. The order must be unconditional. 
The time of payment must be either on demand or 
at a fixed or determinable future time. The sum of 
money must bo certain, and the ordor must not 
require any other act to be done in addition to the 
payment of money. For example, " a bill for such sura 
08 W. Jones shall find to be a fair price for goods sold by 
J. Smith to li. Brown on July 26th, 11)04." is not a bill of 
exchange, becense the sum of money to bo paid is not in 
express terms mentioned on the face of the instrument. 
So again, a bill for say £100 payable “on the marriage 
of X,’’ or a bill for say £100 payable “ on the arrival of the 
ship ‘Teutonic’ ut Southampton," is not a bill of exchange, 
because not only is tho time of the event incapable of 
being determined, but the event itself is uncertain. The 
marriage may never take place, or tlie ship may never 
arrive in port. But a bill say for £100 payable “ on tho 
death of X," is a good bill of exchange, for though the time 
of the death in uncert;jin, yet the event itself must toko 
place. A biU may be made payable either at borne or 
abroad. 

AN INLAND BILL OF EXCHANGE is a bill drawn and 
payable within the British Isles, or di’uwn within the British 
Isles, upon some person resident therein. AH other bills 
arc forriisn. The follon iug is tin example of an inland bill ; 

'* London, June 21/A, 1001. 

£ 200 . 

Tv^o mouths after date pay to Mr. W. Jones, or order, the 
feum of two hundred pounds, value received, i* 

JOHN BROWN. 

To Mb. KOUERIS, 

ini!LFaST.” 

Here John Brown is called the “ drawer," James Roberts 
the “ drawee,” and W. Jones the “ payee.” As soon os 
the “ drawee ” writes acrof^s tho face of the biU his signature 
with or without tho word “ accepted,” he is called the 
“ acceptor.” By so doing he signifies that he has agreed 
to the order of the drawer ; but he is not liable on the bill 
until he has done so and ba-s dehvered the bill to tho person 
who is entitled to it. As the bill is payable to order, the 
payee must write his signature on the back of the bill before 
he can obtain payment of it, or transfer it to a third party. 
When he writes his name on the back the payee is callM 
the “ indorser," and if he writes on the bock of the bill the 
name of the person to whom he transfers it, and expresses 
it to be payable, such person is called the “indorsee." 
Such indorsee may in turn become on indorsor. All 
persons thus affixing their signature to a bill are called 
“ parties to the bill," and are each liable to the holder 
in duo course, that is to the person who takes the bill 
from any one in good fuilb, and who gives value for it* 
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It will, therefore, bo easily underwtood that the more 
signatures are attached to a bill, the greater is the holder's 
security. For if the acceptor is unable to meet the bill, tho 
holder can call upon the drawer to pay it, and failing the 
drawer, he can demand payment from each of the indoraera, 
according to the priority of their indorsements, but notice 
of dishonour must be promptly given to the drawer and 
all the indorsers. (See “ Dishonour ” below.) 

Where tho amount expressed in wonls on tho bill differs 
from tho amount expressed in figures, the amount expressed 
in words will bo taken as the real amount for which tho 
bill is drawn. This also applies to cheques. A bill is not 
invalid by reason only of its not being dated, being ante- 
dated, post-dated or dated on a Sunday. The wonts “ for 
value received” are unnffcessary, a i it is always presumed 
that value has been given, until tho contrary is proved. 

Bills may be drawn payable “ at sight ” or ” on demand ” 
or “ so many days after sight,” or “ on a specified day,” 
cr ” so many days or months after date.” Tl )0 payee may 
be the drawer himself; and the bill may bo made payable to 
bearer or to order. As has boon already explained, in the 
case of a bill payable to bearer, no indorsement is necessary 
to make tho bill negotiable, though for the sake of security 
it is wise to obtain the payee's indorsement. In the ease 
of a bill payable to order, the property in tho bill cannot 
be transferr^ iirfiil the payee has indorsed it. 

A FOREIGN BILL OF EXCHANGE is usually drawn in 
three copies or sets, exactly similar, but each is expre.ssed 
to bo payable only in case that each of the other two has 
not been paid. This is done to lessen tho danger of being 
lost in transmission. The “First of Exchange” only 
need bo drawn on stamped paper. 

Tho following is an example of a foreign ) ill : 

** London, July 1904. 

£ 100 . 

At sixty days after sight of this first of exc'uango (second 
and tliird unpaid) pay to the order of J. Brown, tho sum 
of one hundred pounds, value received, and place Uie same 
to account as advised. 

WlTiT,tAM SMITH. 

To MK. Robt. HARvnr, 

Melbournr.” 

RIGHTS AND LIABILITIES. A bill of exchange is a 
good payment for a debt unless and until it has been 
di.sbonoured, when tho debt revives. Tho creditor, how- 
ever, is not bound to accept payment by cheque or other 
bill of exchange, he can demand payment in legal tender 
(i.e. coin or Bank of England notes), and ho is not 
bound to give change. But it must bo remembered 
that where a creditor has been paid by a bill, and then 
transfers the bill to a third party, tho bill being subse- 
quently dishonourtMi, he (tho creditor) cannot sue for the 
debt until ho takes up the bill, or gets it back into bis 
possession. 

No persBn can bo made liable on a hill of exclwmgo unless 
he has affixed his signature to it and has capacity to contract; 
c.g. an infant cannot be marie liable on a bill of exohango, 
even if he has given tho bill in payment for necossari 's, 
though ho can ne sued for the price of tho necessaries. 
A lunatic or a drunken person who accepts a bill of exchange 
oaonot bo sued by a person who was aware of the lunacy 
or drunkonness, but he could bo sued by a holder in duo 
course, that is a person who gave valuo for it, and wlio was 
nnaware that tho bill was accepted by the acceptor when in 
a state of intoxication or lunacy. Again, where a person 
signs as servant or agent of another, he is not per 9 on''.l]y 
liable thereon, provided he acts within tho scope of his 
authority, and makes it clear on the face of tho bill that 
he is signing merely in his capacity as servant or agent of 
that other. He should, however, "bn careful to insert tho 
name of his principal, for the mere addition to his own 
name of words dcvsoribing himself as an agent does not 
exempt him from persons liability. 

Where a bill is given for an illegal consideration, c.g. in 
payment of a hot, the person who took tho bill in payment 
of the bet cannot enforce payment from the person who 
gave it to him in payment ; but a holder in duo course could, 
Moause he wae not aware that the bill was founded on an 


illegal consideration, and because he gave value for it. 
^ere the drawer has given no consideration (value) to 
the acceptor, he cannot sne the acceptor ; but a holder in 
due course can enforce payment of it. The liability of all 
parties to tho bill exists for six years from tho maturity of 
the bill, during which period they may be sued by a holder 
in due course. The special features of bills of exohange 
will now bo dealt with. 

ACCEFTANOE of a bill of exohange signifies that the 
drawee agrees to tho order of tho drawer. It muit be 
written oh the bill and signed by the drawee, who must 
reform his promise by the payment of money only. Tho 
^awee may accept the bill before it has been signed by the 
drawer, but the bill is not a bill reaUy until the drawer puts 
his name to it. And when a bill has been Mcepted without 
a drawer’s name to it, the date of tho bill is reckoned from 
the time when he puts his name to it. A bill may also l>o 
accepted when it ni over doe or after being dishonoured. 

Acceptances ore either general or qualified. A general 
acceptance agrees without any qualification to the order of 
tho drawer. A qualified aooeptonoe states in express terms 
some variation of the drawer’s order. For example, the 
acceptor may agree to pay part only of the sum for which 
tho bill is drawn, or to pay it at a particular place only, or 
may vary the time at which the bill shall be paid, or may 
make payment depend on some condition being fulfilled. 
A holder may refuse to take a qualified acceptwee, and 
may then treat the bill as dishonoured by non-ocoeptance. 
If a holder takes a qualified aoccptonce without toe per* 
mission of tho drawer or an indorser, such drawer or 
indorsr‘r will be no longer liable on the bill. 

ACCEPTOR, that is, the person who agrees to tho order 
of the drawer. Until he accepts and delivers tho bill to the 
party entitled to it, ho is not liable on the bill. So that 
if the bill is stolen from his desk and gets into circulation, 
he cannot, bo made to pay it. An acceptor cannot turn 
round and say to a holder in due course that the drawer 
had no right to draw, or that tho drawer’s signature is a 
forgery, for he is pre.sumed to krow his signature. The 
acceptor is the person primarily liable on ♦he bill. 

An acceptor is not liablo for any fraudulent alterations 
that may bo made after acceptance. In one case, a bill 
for £600 was presented for acceptance, with a stamp to 
cover an amount of £3,600, and tho drawer had designedly 
left spaces to insert this larger amount. The acceptor 
could etisily have seen tliis, but he wrote his acceptance 
and handed thc^ bill to the drawer, who fraudulently turned 
it into a bill for £3,600. Subsequently the drawer dis- 
counted the bill, and got cash for ft. It was held that the 
discounter could only recover £600 from the acceptor. 

DAYS OF GRACE. A bill must bo paid when it falls 
due. The time when it falls due is determined by the law 
of the country in which the bill is payable. In this country, 
to determine the day on which tho bill falls due, three days, 
called “ days of grace,” ore added to tho time mentioned 
on the bill as tho date for payment, and the bill is due and 
payable on tho last day of gnoco. If tho last day of grace 
falls on Sunday, Christmiis Day, Good Friday, or a publio 
fast dny or thanksgiving day, the bill is due on the preceding 
business day. When the last day of graoe is a bank holiday ; 
or when tho last day of ^oce is a &nday, and the second 
day of grace is a bac^ hohday ; tho bill is duo and is payable 
on tho succeeding business day. The term month in a bill 
moans a calendar month. 


DISCHARGE OF A BILL. A bill is discharged by 
payment ; or when the acceptor i ■ *ir becomes tho holder of 
it m due course, at or after the time when payment is due, 
or when the holder of a bill at or after payment is due ; 
ronounoes his right of payment against tho acceptor, either 
in writing or by delivering up the bill to tho acceptor. 

For example, if the holder of a bill of exohange, say for 
£100, gave a receipt for that amount to tho acceptor that 
receipt would not free the acceptor from his liability on 
tho biU. In order to free the acceptor from liability on tiia 
bill, the bill must be given up the acceptor; or the holdw 
must at or after its matunty expressly state in writing 
that the acceptor is free from liability on the bilL A^aio^ 







B lends A £000 nnd A gives B & promissory noto 
lor tlint amount. Subsequent B, in order to relieve 
A from liability, gives him a receipt for that amount. A 
is still liable on the note, and should B die, his executors 
, could sue A on the noto for £500. The jjroper course 
would have been for B to have given back the note to A. 

When the holder intentionally cnnoels a bill, and the can- 
cellation is apparent wi the faco of it, the bill is awoharged. 
Material alterations, e.g. of tho date, pura payable, time 
and place of payment, without the asaent of all part^ 
liable on the bill, will disc harge it except as agmnst the 
party who has himself made the alteration, and subs^uent 
mdorsers. But if the alteration is not apparent, the bill 
is not discharged, for the holder in due course can enforce 
* payment of it according to its original tenor. 

DISHONOUR. A bill is said to be dishonoured when 
the drawee refuses to accept it on its being presented for 
acoeptarice, or having aocephd, refuses to pay it when it 
falls due. When a bill is dishonoured by non-acceptance, 
the holder cannot sue tlio drawee, but ho can at once sue 
the drawer and any indorser, provided he mves within a 
reasonable time notice of dishonour to the drawer and tho 
indorsers. If Dotico of dishonour is not given, the drawer 
and the indorsers will not bo liable on the bill. The notice 
must bo sent off to reach the party receiving the notice 
on the day tifter tho dishonour, where such person 
rcceivin<» the notice resides in the same place as the person 
giving tie notice. Where they reside in different places, 
the notice must be sent off on the day after the dishonour 
of the bill, and if there is no convenient post, then by the 
next post thereafter. 

Tho same rules apply to dishonour by non-payment. 
But of course if a bill is dishonoured by non-payment, the 
holder can sue the acceptor as well as the drawer and the 
indorsers. Notice of dishonour need not be given to tho 
acceptor. 

Delay in giving notice of dishonour is excused where tho 
delay is caused by circumstances beyond the control of 
the party giving notice, and not imputable to his default, 
aiiaoonduct or negligence. When tho cause of delay 
ceases to operate, the notice must bo given with reasonable 
diligence. 

DRAWEE, that is, the person upon whom a bill of 
exchange is drawn. He must be named or indicated on 
the bill with reasonable certainty, e.g. the bill may be 
addressed to a particular place or house, and the person 
living there may accept it. The only person who can suo 
the mawee for non-acceptance is tho ^awer, and he cannot 
sue unless tho drawee has agreed to accept, which agree- 
ment may be express, or understood by the usual course 
of business betweem the parties. 

FORGERY. A forged or unauthorised signature is 
wholly inoperative, and no right to retain the bill or to 
enforce payment of it against any party to the bill can bo 
acquired through that signature, unless the party against 
whom it is sought to retain or enforce payment of the bill 
is precluded from setting up the forgery or want of authority. 
An unauthorised signature not amounting to forgery may 
be ratified, and the party whose signature in the first 
place was unauthorised, may render liimsclf liable on the 
bill. A few examples will make this clear:— 

(1) A bill payable to the order of John Smith gets into 
the possession of another, who forges Smith’s indorsement 
and hands the bill over to Brown, who takes it in good 
faith and gives v.ilue for it. Brown acquires no title to the 
bill, and cannot compel the acceptor to pay it. 

(2) A clerk forges his employer’s name as a drawer to a 
bill of exchange, gets D to accept it, and then indorses it 
over to 0, who t^es it in good faith and gives value for it. 
Here 0 can compel the aeoeptor to pay tho bill, because the 
acceptor k precluded from denying tho drawer’s signature, 
as he is presumed to know that signature. Of course, if 
the acceptor is unable to pay, the supposed drawer is in no 
wav liable because his sij^atnre had been forced, though, 
haa it not been forged, he would have been uable to pay 
it, in case the acceptor was unable to meet the bill. 

(3) A bill is payable to C^s erder. His oterk forges his 


indorsement, and transfers the bill to D, wluo takki It {a 
good faith and gives value for it, I> ^en preoehti 
the bin to tho drawee for aoceptanoe. The drawee accepts 
the bill and makes it payable at his bankers. The bankers 
pay I). The bankers must bear tho loss, they cannot debit 
the acceptor with this payment. Henoe bankers as a rule 
make a special agreement "with their customers, to tho effe^ 
that if they pay bills, accepted by their customers, the 
customers will in such oases bear the loss. 

HOLDER IN DUE COURSE is the person who has 
taken a bill complete and regular on the face of it before 
the bill was overdue, and without notice of its having been 
dishonoured. He nnist have taken tho bill in good faith 
and for value, and he must be unaware at the time the 
bill was negotiated to him of any defect in the title of 
the person who negotiated it to him. That is, he must not 
be aware that the person who negotiated the bill to him 
obtained it or tlie acceptance thereof by fraud, duress, 
force or fear or other unlawful means, or for an illegal 
consideration. 

Any person who derives Ids title to a bill through a holder 
in dne course, and is not himvself a party to any fraud or 
illegality affecting it, has all tho rights of a holder in due 
course, and may enforce payment against all parties 
liable on the bill. 

When a bill payable after sight is negotiated tho 
holder must either present the bill for acceptance or 
negotiate it within a reasonable time. If this is not done, 
the djawer and all indorsers prior to that bolder are dis- 
charged. When accepted, tho holder must present it for 
payment 011 the day it falls duo, otherwise the drawer and 
the indorsers will be discharged from all liability on the bill. 

A holder in due course holds the bill free from any defects 
of title of prior parties. He is the absolute owner of the 
bill, and can enforce payment of it, and if he obtains pay- 
ment of the bill, the person who pays him in due course 
gets a valid discharge for tho bill. 

INDORSEE is tho person to whom a bill of exchange is 
assigned, by the holder writing above his signature a 
din^itioa to pay tho bill to, or to the order of. such 
person. Upon delivery of the bill to the indorsee he 
ijocomes the owner of it. 

INDORSEMENT is the signature on the bock of a bill, 
whereby the person so signing and delivering the bill 
transfers to another the property in it. An indorsement 
may be in blank, or special, or restrictive, or it may be 
conditional. 

(1 ) An indorsement in blank consists of the simple signa- 
ture of tho person to whom the bill is payable. It speoifiet 
no indorsee, and a bill so indorsed becomes payable to bearer. 
The holder may convert a blank indorsement into a special 
indorsement by writing above the indorser’s signature 
a direction to pay the bill to himself, or to his order, or to 
some other person. 

(2) A special indorsement specifies the person to whom 
or to whose order a bill is payable, o.g. Pay J. Day or order, 
W. Brown. In this case the bill is assigned by W. Brown 
to J. Day, and before the latter can assign tho bill ho 
must indorse it with his signature. 

(3) A restrictive indorsement is one which prohibits 
further negotiation of tho bill, or which expresses that it is 
a mere authority to deal with the bill as thereby directed, 
and that it does not transfer tho ownership of the bill For 
example, a" biU is payable to D or his order. Before D can 
negotiate the bill he must write his signature on the back, 
and if he wishes to rostriotivoly indorse it, he must prefix 
some such words as ** Pay X only,” or “ Pav X for 
the account of Z,” or ** Pay X or order for oolleotion. 
When a bill is rostriotively indorsed it ceases to D# 
transferable, unless the indorsement authorises transfer. 
If tho restrictive indorsement authorises transfer, the om 
has nevertheless ceased to be a negotiable instmmsiw- 
AH subsequent indorsees take the bill with the same rifihti 
and subject to tho same liabilities as the first indorset 
under the restrictivo indorsement. A holder cannot m 

i a better title to the bill than the person from whom M 
i took it had. 







H) A eoodlltottal UtiMtMiMi Wlm abinifiiidonied 
Qonditionally, the condition may be disregarded by the 
payer* and payment by him to the indorsee is valid wl^ther 
the condition has been fulfilled or not. Though of course* 
as between the indorser and the indorsee* the condition is 
binding. 

When the holder of a bill payable to his order transfers 
it for value without indorsing it, the transferee gets no 
better title than the transferor had in the bill. In fact, 
the bill is not in a negotiable condition until the holder has 
indorsed it, and accordingly, if the holder had obtained the 
bill by fraud, and transferred it for value without indorsing 
it, the transferee would have no title to the bill and could 
not enforce payment of it. The transferee could compel 
the transferor to indorse the bill, and if this were done 
before the transferee discovered that the bill was tainted 
with fraud, the transferee could then enforce payment of 
the bill. The indorsement must not be partial. A partial 
mdorsement is one which purports to transfer to the 
indorsee a part only of the amount payable. Where in 
a biU payable to order the payee or indorsee is wrongly 
designat^ or his namo is mis-spelt, he may indorse the bill 
as therein describod, adding, if he thinks fit, his proper 
signature. This of course applies to cheques (vihioh see). 

ISSUING A BILL. Every contract on a bill, whether 
it be the drawer s. acceptor’s, or indorser’s, is incomplete 
and may be revoked until the bill has been delivered, that 
is, until its possession has beim transferred from ono person 
to another. Suppose a bill is sent to the drawee for accept- 
ance, and he writes his acceptance on it, but that before the 
drawee returns the bill he hears that the drawer has failed 
—then in this case the drawee can caned his acceptance 
and return the bill dishonoured to the bolder. 

LOST SILLS. When a bill is lost before it is overdue, 
the holder may compel the drawer to give him another 
bill of the same tenor. He must, however, give to the 
drawer seciurity to indemnify him in case the lost bill 
shall be found again. 

PRESENTMENT is the bringing of a bill to the drawee 
for his acceptanoe, or if he has already accepted it, pre- 
senting it for payment at the proper })lace. 

Whoro a bill is payable after sight presentment for 
acceptance as soon as possible is of importance in order 
to fiix the maturity of it. In is well in every case to 
obtain acceptance of a bill as soon as possible in order to 
make the drawee liable. When a bill is duly presented 
and is not accepted within twenty- four hours, the person 
preediting it must treat it as dishonoured by non-accept- 
imce. It must bo left with the drawee if required, who 
at the end of tiie twenty-four hours must re-deliver it to 
the holder. 

Presentment for payment must be made at the place 
where the bill is payable at the time when it falls due, 
otherwise the drawer and indorsers will be discharged from 
liability.* Even though there is good reason to believe 
that the bill will be dishonoured, it must be presented for 
payment in order to charge the drawer and indcxraers, and 
even then notice must hd sent to them that the biU is 
dishonoured. 

Prosentmrat for payment is not necessary where a bill 
has been dishonoured by non-aoceptanoe. Presentment 
for payment is excused, where, after the exercise of 
reasonable diligence, it cannot be effected, and in various 
other oases. 

NOTING or PROTEST is a declaraticHi attested by a 
notary public that a bill has not been accepted or has not 
MO jiaid. Inland bills need not be noted, but if a foreign 
bill is not noted, the drawer and the indorsers are no 
^gor l^le on the bilL The noting must be made on tho 
day of its (^honour, but it may b« protested for better 
ieounty against the drawer and indorsers at a future date, 
inrovid^ it has been noted by a notary at the due date. 

d bill miiet beprotestedattheplaoewhoreitisdiehonoored ; 
out wdien a 1ml is presented by poet and returned dis* 
mmoored by post, it may be protested at the place to which 
eetqnmd, and on the day of its return, if received 
*wog buiiiiMi hiiui% and if not roodved during business 


hours, Gieii on the next business day. When a bOl payable 
at the address of some person other than the drawee Has 
been dishonoured by non-acceptance, it must be protested 
at the place where it is expressed to be payable, and no 
further presentment to the drawee is necessary. 

A protest must contain a copy of the bill, and most be 
signed by the notary making it, and must specify the person 
at whose request the bill is protested, the plaoe and 
date of protest, the reason for protesting the bill, the 
demand for acceptance and payment made by the notary, 
the answer dven, if any* or the fact that the drawee or 
acceptor could not be found. 

Where the services of a notary cannot be obtained, 
protest may be made by any respectable householder ia 
the presence of two witnesses. The following is the forii} 
to be used in such oases 

** R.now all men that I, A. B. (householder), of 
in the county of In the United 

Kingdom, at the request of 0. D., there being no notar| 
public available, did on the day of 

19 at demand payment (or acceptanoe) of the 
bill of exchange hereunder written, from E. F., to whleb 
demand ho made answer fstate answer, if any), wherefore 
1 now, In the presence of G. H. and J. K., do protest the 
■aid bill of exchange. 

(Signed) A. B. 

J.' k! ! WUnesMet 
Here follows a copy of the bill. 

Where a bill is lost or destroyed, or is wrongfully detained 
from the person entitled to hold it, protest may be made 
on a copy or written particulars thereof. 

The stamp on a protest may be adhesive, to be cancelled 
by the notary. Whore the duty on a bill does not exetn^ 
one shilling, the stamp on the protest must be of the same 
\ alue as the stamp on the bill In any other case the stamp 
on a protect is one shilling. 

STAMPS. The stamp may bo adhesive on a bill drawn 
on demand. In all other oases tho bill must bo written 
on pa})er bearing an impressed stamp, excepting bills 
drawn abroad. (See below.) 

Inland Bills must be stamped as foiiows 
When payable on demand, or on presentation, or 
at sight, or witliin throe days after sight, or when S. d. 
the amount does not exceed £5 . . ..01 

Exceeds £5 and does not exceed £10 . . . . 0 2 

£10 „ „ „ £25 .. ..0 3 

„ £25 „ „ „ £60 .. ..0 6 

„ £60 „ „ „ £75 .. ..0 8 

„ £76 „ „ „ £100 .. .. 10 

For every £100, and also for any fractional part of 
£100 of such amount or value . . . . 10 

Foueion Bills must be stamped os follows : — 

(a) A bill drawn in the United Kingdom and payable 
abroad is stamped as an inland bill. 

(h) The same scale of stamping applies to bills drawn 
Abroad payable in the United Kingdom. 

(e) A bill drawn abroad and payable abroad, if in any 
way negotiated in the United Kingdom, must be stamped 
on the same scale as an inland bill, except that where 
the amount exceeds £50 and does not exceed £100 a Cd. 
stamp only ig required. And when the amonnt exceeds 
£100 a ed. stamp must be affixed for every £100 or 
fractional part of 0OO. 

N.B. — In cases (5) and (c) the duties are to be denoted 
by adhesive stamps- Bills drawn abroad on demand 
require a penny postage and inland revenue stamp. In 
other cases tlie ad valorem duties must be denoted by 
adhesive “ Foreign Bill Stamps ’* of suificient amount. 
The penalty for dealing with bills which are not stamped, 
or which are improperly stamped, or for neglecting the 
requirements as to oancolliog stamps is £10. [Refer te 
**&kBoellation of Stamps” in Index.] 


2. CHEQUES. 

NATURE OF A OHEGUE. A cheque is a bill of eX!oliaii|pi 
dravpxi on a banker payable on demand. The leladiepi 
between a hanker and his onstomer is that of <tobtor tad 
^editor. The oostomer lends his money to Mm bmOt&fy 
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who uadertalces to discharge the debt, by honouring the 
cheques of his onstomer, to the extent of the funds lent 
to the banker. Consequently if a banker refuses to honour 
the oheques of his customer, when the customer has 
sufficient funds in the bank to meet them, the banker 
commits a breach of contract, and the customer may sue 
him for damages, but the holder of a cheque may not. 

PAYMENT OP OHEQUES. The authority of a baiter 
to pay a cheque drawn on him by his customer is rovokra 
by countermand of payment or by not ice of the customer s 
death. A banker also must not pay cheques drawn on 
him by his customer if he has received notice of an act of 
bankruptcy, or has had a garnishee order served upon him, 
forbidding him to honour cheques drawn by the customer 
on his funds in the bank. 

A cheque should bo presf&rted for payment within 
a reasonable time. But the drawer is liable on the cheque 
for six years from its date. If, however, through delay 
in presenting the cheque the drawer has suffered actual 
dama^, o.g. by failure of the bank, he is no longer liable 
on the cheque ; but the holder can prove as a creditor for 
the amount of the cheque in the bankniptcy or winding 
up of the bonk. , , 

(Jare should be taken in fllhug up a chorine, for if the 
drawer ntgligeTitly writes it in such a way that the amount 
can bo altered, and the bank pays such altered amount, 
the loas will not fall on the bank but upon the drawer. 
The more fact, however, of leaving spaces which could be 
ntihsed for forgery would not constitute such negligence 
as to render the drawer responsible. 

ChMucH are either payable to “ bearer ” or “ order.” 
If neither of these woriw is written on the face of the 
^ cheque, it is held payable to order. A cheque payable 
to bearer need not bo indorsed by the payee, but a cheque 
payable to order must be indorsed by the payee before it 
can be cashed. A cheque payable to bearor may be 
altered to order cither by the drawer of the cheque or the 
payee, but a cheque payable to order cannot be altered 
to bearer except by the drawer of the cheque, who must 
sign his name or iidtiala to the alteration. 

HOW TO ENDORSE A CHEQUE. Tlio payee should 
write his name exactly as it is written on the face of the 
cheque, omitting, of course, Mr., Esquire, or other title. 
Where the name is incorrectly spelled or incorrectly given, 
the endorsement should agree exactly with the name as 
given, the usual signature being written underneath. If 
the cheque bo payable to Mr. Smith (without the mention 
of his fir?t name or initials) he ehovdd endorse his usual 
signature. If payable to Mrs. Smith it should be en- 
dorsed Ellon Smith, or whatever the usual signature may 
be. If made out to Mrs. John Smith, she ought to endorj o 
it as Ellen Smith, wife of John Smith. 

Firms and companies doing regular business with a bank 
will of course ask their banxer how they wish cheques 
endorsed. But the following directions may bo found 
useful. If a cheque bo payable to Messrs. Smith it should 
be endorsed Smith and Son, or John and Jamc'-s Smith, or 
in some such way, so as to show that it is endorsed on 
behalf of a firm of that name. In the case of a liinitcd 
company, say Harrod'a Storai^ the endorsement should be 
made by a person appointed by the Board of Biroctors, 
and ho should onuorsSo as follows: per pro. or p.p. 
Harrod*s Stores, Ltd., writing underneath his name and 
position, c.g. John Jones, Secretar}'. (S(»o per pro- 
curation” in Oommercial DktUmary.) 

CROSSED OHEQUES. For the purpose of tracing 
cheques and seeing that they do not come into the hands 
of the wrong party, it is usual to cross them. The crossing 
is done by drawing two parallel transverse lines, with or 
without the words ” and Go.” across the face of the cheque, 
when the crossing is said to be “general.” Cheques so 
irossed can be paid only through a bank, and if paid 
across the counter by a banker, such banker will have to 
bear the loss if payment has been made to the wrong party. 
Sometimes a cneque is crossed “specially,” and this is 
done by (1) inserting the name of the bank, through which 
payment is to be m^e. in the crossing ; or by (2) Inserting 


there the name of the person to whoso aocount the phy«;y£: 
ment is to be made ; or by (3) inserting both the name of 
the bank and the name of the person to whose account 
it is to be credited. Examples of speoial crossing 


a ) ( 2 ) ^<3 ( 8 ) 



(1) Means that the cheque can ouily be cashed through 
Parr’s Bank. 

(2) Means that only the payee can get cash for the 
cheque, and only from the bank where he has an account. 

(3) Specifies not only the account to which the cheque 
is to be paid, but the bank where such account is kept. 

The crossing of a cheque does not affect its negotiability, 
and if a crossed cheque has been stolen after bmng en- 
dorsed, the person who takes it from the thief in go^ 
faith and gives value for it can enforce payment of it, 
even thougli the cheque has been stopped. The loss ■mil 
fall upon the payee. In order to destroy the negotiability 
of a cheque, tne words, “ not negotiable ” must form part 
of the crossing. Whoever then takes the cheque can 
have no better title to it than the person who gave it to 
him had. 

A cheque must bear a penny stamp. Bankers prefer 
that oheques drawn on them should bo written on forms 
supplied by the bank, but there is nothing to prevent a 
cheque being written on an ordiaary piece of paper, pro- 
vided that the stamp is affixed. 

Should a choquo be inadvertently crossed, and it is 
desired to cancel the crossing, the drawer alone can do 
this, by writing on the face of the cheque the words 
“ pay cash ” and adding his signature thereto. 

NOT NEGOTIABLE. A crossed ohcciue with these words 
forming part of the crossing is no longer a negotiable 
instrument, that is, it is no longer on the footing of 
coined money. It is a peouliarity of coined money that 
whoever takes it in good faith and gives value for it 
becomes the absolute owner of the money. The same is 
true of negotiable instruments. But when a cheque 
bears the words “ not negotiable,” then the person takmg 
it must be on his guard. Ho can have no better title to 
it than the person transferring it to him had. For 
example, a person comes dishonestly by a cheque marked 
** not negotiable ” and gets his grocer to oaaih it. The 
grocer, even though he takes it hinooently and gives value 
for it, is not entitied to the cheque, and cannot compel 
the drawer of the cheque or the drawer’s banker to pay 
it. These words, then, provide an absolute safeguard to 
the danger of having crossed cheques lost or stolen. 

A POST-DATED CHEQUE is merely an ordinAry bill of 
exchange, not payable on demand, and therefore should 
not be negotiate before the date mentioned on it, otherwise 
a penalty may be incurred if it is insulBoiently stamped as 
an ordina^ bill of exchange. 

FORGED SIGNATURES. If a banker pays a cheque 
upon which the drawer’s signature has been forged, the 
banker himself must bear the loss, for the banker is pre- 
sumed to know his customer’s signatur& But if the 
endorsement of the payee is forged, the banker will not 
be liable if he pays the cheque, for he cannot be expected 
to know the endorser’s signature. The loss will fall either 
on the drawer or the payee, according to the oiroumstanoes 
of the case. 

LOST CHEQUES. In sending cheques through the post, 
the loss will fall on the drawer, if such cheque is lost in 
traneroiseion, unless the drawer of the obeque has been 
authorised by the payee to send the cheque through the 
post, either by express permission or by the usual coarse 
of dealing between the parties. The payee can compel the 
drawer to give him a fresh cheque upon the payee under- 
taking to indemnify him against loss and giving security, 
if required. The drawer should stop payment of the 
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4Migi0al cheque, but tbia will be of no avail if the cheque 
ahcnild get into the hands of a hona fide holder for value, 
onleBB the lost cheque had been marked ** not negotiable.*’ 
STALE CHEQUE. A cheque which has been in 
oiroulation for an unreasonable length of time is overdue, 
and a banker would refuse to cash a cheque which is six 
months old, though the drawer is liable on it for six years. 
Where the receiving banker and the paying banker reside in 
the same town, the cheque should be presented for pay- 
jtnent before the olosing hour of the bank on the tlay after 
it baa been received. Where they reside in different place.?, 
the receiving banker should post it to the paying banker 
not later than two days after he received it. In all oases 
cheques should be cashed as speedily as possible. 

BACKINQ A CHEQUE. Somotiines a person to oblige 
a friend \^ite8 his name on the back of a cheque belonging 
to his friend. By so doing he guarantees the cheque 
will be met on presentation, and, therefore, it is unwise 
to back a cheque, because if the cheque is not honoured, 
the person lending his name may have to meet it. 

K.B. — A cheque may be drawn for any amount from 
Id. upwards. 


3. PBOMISSOBY NOTES. 

A promissory note is an unconditional promise in writing 
made by one person to another, signed by the maker, 
engaging to pay on demand or at a fixed or determinable 
future time, a sum certain in money to, or to the order of, 
a specified person or to bearer, A bank-note is a promis- 
sory note issued by a banker, payable to bearer on demand, 
but there is this difference between a bank-note and a 
promissory note, that a bank-note may be re-issued after j 
payment. 

If made payable to tho makor’a order it does not 
become a promissory note until it is indorsed by tho 
maker. Tho following is an example of a promissory 
note 


m. 


London, 27th Jviy, 1904. 


On demand, I promise to pay Mr. John Brown or order 
the sum of sixty pounds, v^ue received. 

JAMES QREEN” 

Here James Green is the maker and John Brown is the 
payee. 

The note, of course, might bo made payable not on 
demand, but at any time idter date, and might be mode 
payable to bearer. Where a note runs “ I promise to 
pay,” and is signed by two or more makers, each is 
liable for tho whole amount, in case the others make 
default in payment. 

Where a note payable on demand has been indorsed, 
it must bo present^ within a reasonable time for pay- 
ment, o^erwise tho indorser will not be liable if it is not 
paid. Where a promissory note is made payable at a 
particular place, it must be presented for payment at that 
place, in order to render the maker liable. In any other 
case presentment for payment is not necessary in o^er 
to render the maker liable. 

A promissory note is negotiable in tho same manner 
as a bill of exchange or a cheque. Its negotiability may 
making it payable to a paiticnlor person 
only. The maker is tho person primarily liable, and if ho 
a<^ not pay, notice of dishonour must bo given to prior 
mdorsers, each of whom then becomes liable according to 
K indorsement. But an indorser is not 

nablo until tho note has been presented to the maker 
^ payment and payment has been refused. An instm- 

P^'ornissory note, and 
y . ” invalid, may be good evidence of an agreement 
between tho parties. ^ 

“J"* *»"• * according to their 
flw not * "•eottaWe Inetmmont, snd 


SALE. 

In treating of this subject, wo shall first deal with 
Contracts of Sale in general, and then with contracts 
relating to the Sale of Goods in particular, 

1. CONTRACTS OF SALE. 

In making a contract of sale, there must be an offer on the 
one side and an acceptance of that offer on tho part of the 
other. The acceptance must correspond exactly to the 
offer, for if it is wider or narrower, there is no contract. 
Suppose A offers to sell B a horse for £60. B, in reply, says 
that he will take the horse provided that it is warranted 
sound and free from vice, or that he will give £46 for it. 
Here B has not accepted A’s offer. He has merely made 
a counter-offer, and unless and until A accepts tho counter- 
offer, there is no contract between the parties. The price 
must be mentioned, except perhaps in the case of the sale 
of goods, where, in the absence of any mention of the price, 
tJbe law presumes a reasonable price. If the contract is in 
writing, tho parties must be described, usually but not 
necessarily by name, else there is no contract. 

WITHDRAWAL OF OFFER AND ACCEPTANCE. 
An offer can be revoked at any time before it is accepted, 
but after it. has been accepted it cannot be withdrawn, 
v ithont tlio eonsout of the other party. This principle, 
coupled with the fact that the law will not, as a rule, enforce 
a gratuitous promise, gives rise to a very peculiar position, 
with regard to the case of a person who offers to sell some- 
thing and agr»'ca that tho offer shall remain open until a 
certain time, for in spite of such an agreement, the offerer 
can at any time withdraw his offer before it has been 
accepted. 

For example. A on August 10th writes to B offering to 
w'U to B tiio pictures in his house for £1,000, the offer to 
remain open until October 1st. In such a case, the law 
allows A to withdraw bts offer at any time before October 
let, unless in tho mcautinvo L has accepted the offer, or 
has given A some consideration or vain !o: keeping it open. 

It Id not quite settled whether A must formally withdraw 
liia offer, or whether selUi^ tho pictures without giving 
noticse to B would bo a Bufneient revocation of the offer. 

It would be safer for him to inform B of the withdrawal. 

Similarly, an applicant for shares in a company may 
at any time before the letters of allotment have been posted 
to him, withdraw his propasai to take up the shares. 

On the other hand, an acceptance once communicated 
to the offerer cannot bo withdrawn. It must bo com- 
municated by words or conduct, and the acceptance is 
communicated when it is made in the manner indicated or 
requested by the offerer ; e.g., A writes through the post to 
B, offering to sell to him his house for £2,000. Hero A, by 
his mode of making the offer, indicates that he expects an 
answer through the post, though, of course, B can give the 
answer by word of mouth. If B, therefore, writes a letter 
accepting tho offer and posts it, the moment the letter is 
dropped in the pillar-box it is communicated to A, and B 
cannot withdraw his acceptance, without A’s consent. 
Supp >se B bad changed his mind after he had post^ his 
acceptance, and then sent a telegram to A withdrawing 
the acceptance, and the wire reached A before tho letter. 
This would make no difference. B would still be bound 
to pay the puiohase-money, and could not get out of his 
contract unless A consent.^. But if, after posting the 
original offer, A changed his mind, he could revoke the 
offer at any t-ime up to the moment w’hen B posted his 
acceptance, provided B received tho revocation before 
posting his acceptance. 

FORM OF THE CONTRACT. A contract of sale (i.e. 
an agreement to sell and to buy) may be made in writing 
or by word of mouth, or by conduct : 

1. When the contract must be in writing. As regards 
agreements to sell certain kinds of property, the law reqoires 
that such agreements must be in writing, or that some note 
or memorandum thereof shoii’i be made in writing. This 
I is for the puiq^oso of preventing fraud, and also that there 
{ may be evidence as to what the terms of the contraoi veelfy 
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:m^;n^iijrlibe'Staibi^a{ lysadi' a aontraot for the sale 
w^nd or of intCNresto in land (e.g. a house or a lease) 
.Up! i)[Ot be enforced by the Courts, unless sucjIi contract is 
la writing, or some note in writing is made thereof and 
Idgned by the party against whom it is sought to eiiforoo 
the contract, or by his agent. If the agreement is 
by word of mouth, neither party could compel the other to 
carry it out, unless there has been a part j)erfornianoe or 
the contract. What is a part performance of the contract 
is sometimes difficult to determine, but generally sjwakmg, 
letting the purchaser into possession is sufficient, btrango 
to say, the payment of tbo purchase- money would not of 
its^" be a part porfornianee of the verbal agreement 
•nfficient to make it cnforcicable. 

Again, by the Sale of (Joods Act, 1883, no contact 
for the sale of goods of the value of £10 or upwards is 
enforceable, unless the buyer accept part of the goods so 
sold, and actually receive the same, or give something in 
earnest to bind the bargain or in part payment, or unless 
** some note or memorandum in writing of the contract be 
mode and signed by the party against whom it is sought 
to enforce the cont racl, or by his agent.” Hence it will bo 
seen that in the ease of contracts for the sale of land, or 
of interests in land, or of goods to the value of £10 or 
upwards, there should, ns a rule, be made some note in 
writing of the contract. 

2 What the Memorandum mast contain. The note 
or memorandum in writing must sufficiently de.scribe or 
identify the property to be sold. The price or consideration 
for the property must always be mentioned, except in the 
case of the sale of goods, where if the price is not mentioned, 
a reasonable price will be presumed. The parties, i.e. the 
intending seller and the intending buyer, must be described, 
usually by inserting their names. Finally, in order to be 
able to compel a party to carry out the contract, the note 
must be signed by him or his agent. The following will 
serve as an example. Brown wishes to buy Robinson’s 
house, and makes him an offer in writing after this 
fashion. 

“ LONDOIt, AvqvM lOihy 1904. 

“ Dear Sir, 

“ I offer you £1,000 for your freehold house, No. 319 
Qroevenor Square, W. 

” Faithfully yours, 

“ J. BROWN. 

“ W. Robinson, esq.’* 

In this example all the conditions of a sufficient memo* 
randum are satisfied — the price, the description, or identifi- 
cation of the property, and the names of the parties. Even 
if Robinson's name did not appear in the letter iteelf, but 
the letter was contained in an onvelopo addressed to him, 
that would be sufficient, for tho envelope and the letter 
would be regarded as one document. If, now, Robinson 
accepts Brown’s offer the contract is complete. He may 
accept verbally or in writing. If he accepts by letter signed 
by himself or bis agent, each party can compel the other to 
carry out the contract, because each has put his signature 
to it. But if Robinson accepts verbally. Brown could not 
compel him to carry out the contract because his signature 
has not been obtained, and the law requires that the agree* 
ment must bear the signature of the party against whom 
it is sought to enforce the contract. Though Brown, in 
that ease, could not force Robinson to s^ the house, 
Robinson could compel Brown to buy it, because Brown 
has affixed his signature to the note. 

9, When Letters serve as a Memorandum ol Agree- 
ment It may be mentioned that a contract of sale 
(agreement to sell) may be gathered from a series of letters 
in a oorrespondenoe between the parties, provided that they 
are so connected as to indicate, without the necessity of 
bringing in extraneous evidence, a clear offer on one side, 
and a definite acceptance of that offer on the other. 

Where an agreement is contained in correspondence and 
requires s stamp, the letfem containing it should be 
fastened together and taken to Someiset House to be 
stamped ; but by the Stamp Act, 1891, certain agreements 
do not require to be stamped. Tbej ioclade (1) Agree* 
ments or memoranda the matter whereof is not of the 


value of and (9) AgroementiS dr medeetaiidi 
to the sate of any goods^ wares, or merchandkia, 

2« SALE OF GOODS. 

The term “ contract of sale ” includes both actual sales 
and agreements to sell, between which there are several 
differences. An agreement to sell is a contract pure and 
simple, and it deals with something that has yet to be 
carried out. A sale is a contract and something else besides^ 
for it acts as a conveyance of the property from the seller 
to tho buyer. Where goods have been sold and the buyer 
docs not pay up, the seller may sue for the price ; but where 
on agreement to sell is broken, by the buyer refusing to 
take the goods, the seller cannot sue for the price, all that he 
can obtain is damages for breach of contract. If an agree* 
mont to sell is broken by the seller, the only remedy that 
the Buyer has is to sue for damages. He cannot claim the 
goods, for they still belong to the seller, to do what ho likes 
with them. But if there h;is been an actual sale, and the 
seller fails to deliver tho goods, not only can the buyer 
obtain damages from him for breach of contract, but in 
some oases ho can actually claim the goods. Lastly, if 
there is an agreement to soil, and the goods are destroyed 
before tho actual sale is accom])]ished, the loss as a rule 
falls on tho seller ; whereas, if there has been a sale, and 
the goods are destroyed while in the possession of the seller 
and before they come into the possession of the buyer, 
the loss falls on the buyer, for they are his prof>erty. 

FORMALITIES TO^ BE OBSERVED. As has been 
already stated, all contracts for the sale of goods of the 
value of £10 or upwards must be in writing, unless the 
buyer has accepted part of the goods so sold and actually 
received the same, or given something in earnest to bind 
the bargain or in part payment. This, of course, refers 
only to agreements to sell, and not to actual sales. 

The word accept ” in this connection is not used in its 
ordinary meaning. It does not mean that the buyer has 
accepted the goc^ definitely in fulfilment of the contract, 
but merely that he has done some act which recognises tha 
agreement that he had previously entered into. For 
example. Brown verbally orders Robinson to make him 
a motor cor according to a certain pattom for the pries 
of £500. Robinson makes tho car and delivers it to Brown, 
who examines it, makes a trial ran on it, and ^eo roturni 
it to Robinson, saying that it is not up to the required 
standard. Here Brown, by examining and testing it, shows 
that there had been an agreement between him and 
Robinson for the sale of a motor car, and in that sense be has 
accepted it, though of course he hM not accepted it in the 
sense that the contract has been performed to his satisfac- 
tion. This recognition by Brown of the agreement between 
him and Robinson is all that the law requires, and obviat<es 
the necessity of a written agreement. Hence, although 
not in writing, the contract is enforceable, and JEtobinsoa 
can sue Brown for the price, but if Brown can show that 
the car was not according to instructions, he oatmot be 
compelled to pay. 

SUBJECT-MATTER OF THE GORTBAOT. Where 

there is a contract for the sale of speoiiic goods which, 
unknown to the seller, have perished at the time of the sale, 
the contract is void. The same thing happens where there 
is an agreement to sell specific go^, and sub^nently 
the go(^, without any fault on the of the seller or 
buyer, perish before the risk passes to the buyer. 

THE PRICE. The price in a contract of sale may be 
fixed by the contract, or may be loft to be fixed in a manner 
thereby agreed, or may be determined by the course dl 
dealing between the parties, and in other oases a resaonablo 
price must be paid. Again, the price may be left tor a 
third party to fix, and S such third party does not maJko 
a valuation, tho agreement ceases to have any force. If 
such third party is prevented from making a valuation by 
the fault of the seller or the buyer, the p^y tn fault wiM 
bo liable to pay damages to the other. 

CAPACITY TO CORTRACT. An infant cannot oontraoti 
neither can a person who is Incapably dmiik or who Is A 








tttiiatie. dut H imemMm tat iiipplied to thoio persons 
they must pay a reasonable price for them. 

A husband is in some cases liable for necessaries supplied 
to his wife. If, when they are living together, he in any 
way allows tradesmen and others to regard her as his agent 
for the supply of necessaries, he will be liable. If, however, 
they sue him tlu^y must prove tho.t he did either by his 
conduct or by his exi)rcs3 authority held her out as bis 
agent. In order that the husband should not be liable, he 
ought to warn the tradespeople with whom his wife deals, 
but this is not absolutely necessary, unless he has pre- 
viously allowed her to phdge his credit at their shops. 
Advertising the warning in the papers is of little or no use, 
for how can it be proved that the tradespeople have ^een 
the advertisement. If husband and wife are living apart 
owing to the husband’s misconduct, and he does not make 
proper provision for her, he will be liable for the price of 
nooessaries supplied to her. If the husband and wife are 
living together, the Court will usually presume that she 
had authority from her husband to pledge his credit for 
the purpose of supplying the ordinary household neces- 
saries. In order to escape liability in such a case the 
husband must prove either that he had expressly forbidden 
her to pledge his credit, or that he has provided her with 
an ample allowance for the purpose, 

RIGHTS OP THB BUYER. 

Tlie buyer is entitled to have the goods delivered to 
him, and to have any conditions or warranties made in 
respect of the goods properly observed. 

1. DELIVERY OF THE GOODS. Delivery means trans- 
fer of the possession, though it does not necesHarily require 
the actual handing over of the cootls. If a man sells the 
m-aiu in his warehouse, there is delivery of the grain if the 
Key of the warehouse is handed to the buyer, so as to 
enable him to have access to the place where the grain is 
stored. Unless the contract says so, it is no part of the 
duty of the seller to send or carry the goods to the buyer, 
but ho must give the buyer proper facilities for obtaining 
possession of the goods, and in that case the place of delivery 
18 the seller’s place of business, and if he nas no place of 
business, his residence. Where the goods are at the time 
of the sale in the possession of a third party, there is no 
dolivciy onless and until such third person acknowledges to 
the buyer that he holds the goods for him. 

Where the goods are sent thiough a carrier, the seller 
ought to make terms with the carrier on behalf of the buyer, 
otherwiso if the goods are lost or damaged in transit, the 
buyer may refuse to regard delivery to the carrier as delivery 
to himself, or ho may take the damaged goods and sue the 
seller for damages. If the goods are sent by sea, it is the 
duty of the seller to give notice to the buyer so as to enable 
him to insure them, otherwise the goods ore at the seller’s 
risk during the voyage. 

8. aSoeftancb of goods. Except where trade 
usage or the course of dealing between the parties allows it, 
a buyer is not bound to accept a quantity of goods greater, 
or less than he ordered, but if he accepts at all, he must pay 
the contract price. The same is the case where the seller 
delivers to the buyer the goods be contracted to sell, mixed 
with other goods. The buyer may accept the goods that 
are in accordance with what he ordered, and reject the 
rest, or he may reject the whole. 

Unless it has been so agreed, a buyer is not bound to tuke 
delivery by instalments. The buyer is not bound to return 
rejected goods, but he must inform the seller that he has 
rejMted them. But if he wrongfully refuses to take 
deliv^, he is liable to the seller for anv loss that may ensue, 
and for a reasonable sum of money for his taking care of 
the goods. Whore the buyer has not had an opportunity of 
examming the goods before delivery, he is not deemed to 
have accepted them unless and until ne has had a reasonable 
opportunity of examining them to see if they are in aooord- 
•noe with what he ordered. 

** ®ooept ” is here need in its ordinary xnean- 
that the buyer takes the goods in fulfilment of the 
pottwaot. ThuliQywtkdbeBndtohattaooepM 


when hp intimates this fact to ike seller, or when he deal 
any aot^whieh shows that be regards himself and not the 
seller as the owner of the goods, e.g., if he uses the good* 
or sells tliem, or transfers them to another. If after the 
lapse of a reasonable time he retains the goods without 
intimating that bo has rejected them, he will be deemed to 
have accepted them. 

3. CAVEAT EMPTOR. Formerly a seller was under no 
liability if the goods were not what they j)retended to be, 
unless “he had been guilty of fraud or deceit, or unless he 
had expressly warranted that the goods were of a suitable 
quality and reasonably fit for the i>urpo3e3 for which they 
were Intended. There was no implied warranty of this 
nature, and this is still the law, except where it has been 
altered by statute. Ikes© alterations will be dealt with 
subsequently. Apart from these statutory’ exceptions, the 
maxim ia caveat tmidort “ the purchaser must be on liis 
guard,” for it is no part of the business of the Courts to 
make bargains for a man. The seller is not bound to 
disclose secret faults. His place is to stand by and let 
the purchaser find out for himself. If, however, the seller 
does anything to conceal these defects, or makes a false 
representation, either knowingly or unknowingly, con- 
cerning the goods, the contract may be rescinded in some 
cases, and in others an action for damages may be brought 
against the seller. 

4. CONDITIONS AND WARRANTIES. Before dealing 
with the warranties and conditions which the law saya 
that a seller shall bo unrlerstood to make regarding the 
good.s hfj sells, it will be advisable to distinguish between 
a warranty fuid a condition. 

A CoxoTTio’-T is something on which the contract depends, 
and which, if broken or not fulfiliod, will entitle the party 
not in fault to repudiate the contract, though if he likes he 
can go on with the contract and sue the other party as f«r 
a breach of wrrranty. 

A Wa-krakty, on the other hand, does not go to the root 
of the contract ; it merely entitles the person injured by 
its breach to obtain damages, ai 1 does not permit him to 
repudiate the contract. A warranty ir u'Tely a promise, 
express or implied, that in case there is a failure to perform 
tho terms of the contract, the party injured by such 
failure shall be entitled to com))cn8ation. Whether a 
roproseiitation amounts to a condition or a warranty ia a 
question of fact to bo determined b\' wdiat the i)arties really 
intended it to be, indeed, a st ipulation may be a condition 
though called a warranty in the contract, and vice t*ersd* 
An example or two will make the distinotion clear. 

A ofiers to sell his horse to B for £100. B replies that he 
will take it provided that A warrants the horse sound and 
free fioin vice, but if A cannot do so he will not buy the horse. 

A gives tho required warranty, and B buys tho horse. The 
warranty is the condition on which B bought the horse, and 
if the horse turns out unsound, the condition which goes 
to the root of the contract is broken. B can repudiate the 
contract and compel A to take back the horse and return 
the purcha.sc-money. If B likes, he can keep the horse and 
sue A for damages, which may take the shape of a reductloa 
in the price. SuppoHO. in the example already quoted. B 
bad agreed to buy the horse, w Uhout stating tliat he made 
it a condition of his buying tlie horse that the animal should 
be Bonnd, but in the course of tiie bargaining he asked and 
obtained a warranty from A. This is a wan*anty pure and 
simple, and if the horse proved unsound, B could only sue 
for damages. He would not be entitled to demand hia 
money back and to return the horse. 

As has been said, the law now implies that in the casee 
to be mentioned, the seller, without saving a word on the 
matter, uadertake.s that certo-in things shall be guaranteed. 
Tho seller undertakes that ho has a riglit to sell the goods,, 
and that the buyer shall have quiet possession of them. 
Where goods are sold by description, tho goods mast 
correspond with the description. Where they are sold by 
sample, the bulk must correspond in quality with the 
sample, and the buyer must be allowed to compare the" 
bulk with the sample. The goods must be free from ijcty 
defect, rcndcrung them unmerchantable, which would ncA 
be apparent on examination of the sample. Wheire tho 
buyer relies on the seller’s skill or knowled^ end tlMifoodt' 
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ttw of a description which it is the seller’s business to supply* 
the goods must be fit for the particular purpose for which 
the puyep requires thorn. Where goods are bought by 
desoription from a seller who deals in that class of goods, 
the goods must bo of a merchantable quality ; but if tho 
buyer has examined tho goods, there shall be no implied 
condition as to defects which such examination ought to 
have revealed. 


RIGHTS OP TUB SELLER. 

1. SELLER'S REMEDIES WHEN UNrAID. Tho 
seller has a personal remedy against tho buyer for the 
jMrioe. When the buyer wrongfully neglects or refuses to 
pay, the unpaid seller can sue for the price of tJie goods, 
even though the goods have not been delivered to'tlie 
buyer, if the time for payment was fixed in the 
contract, without anything being said as to the time for 
delivery. But the refusal to pay the i>riee must be 
wrongful ; for it is obvious that should circumstances, 
such as bankruptcy, render the seller unable to deliver 
the goods, he could not recover the price. When the I 
buyer wrongfullv neglects or refuses to take delivery j 
of the goods, the’ seller may sue him for damages for non* 
aooeptanoe, and may charge him a reasonable sum for 
taking care of tho goods. Apart from these remedies, on 
unpaid seller has certain rights against the goods them- 
selves, notwithstanding that tho ownership of tho goods 
may have passed to tho buyer. 

(1) While In p03Pessinn of the goo Is he liaa a Hon on 
tho goods, or rij'ht to retain t’lem for tho prieo. 

(2) After he has parted with the poscOAsion o£ the goods, 
he has, in csl^o of the insolvoncy of the buyer, a right of 

tho goods in transit. 

(3) In certain cases he has a right of re-sale. 

2. SELLER’S LIEN. An unpaid seller who is in posses- 
sion of goods can keep them until bo is paid, if the goods j 
have been sold without any stipulation as to credit ; or if 
the goods have been sold on credit but the time of credit 
has expired ; or, if the buyer becomes insolvent. A buyer 
is insolvent when he ceases to pay hi» debts in the ordinary 
course of business or cannot pay his debts as they become 
due, or has committed an act of bankruptcy. 

The unpaid seller loses his lien when he delivers the goods 
to a carrier for the purpose of transmitting tho goods to tho 
buyer, unless he reserves his right of disposal of the goods. 
Wiben the buyer or his agent lawfully obtains possession 
of the goods, the seller loses bis right of detaining them. 

The seller’s lien is defeated if the buyer transfers a doru- 
xnent of title to the goods to a bona fide purchaser for value : 
e.g., a bill of lading is sent to the buyer, who transfers the 
bill of hiding to a hona fide purchaser for value, while they 
are still in the seller’s possession. Such purcliasor is en- 
titled to tho goods, and the seller cannot retsiin them. 

8. STOPPAGE IN TRANSITU. When the buyer becomes 
insolvent, tho unpaid seller who has parted with the p>o,sscs- 
rion of the goods has tho right of stopjiing them fn tramitUt 
that is, he may resume possession of tho goods as long ns 
they are in course of transit between himself and the 
buyer, and may keep thorn until he is paid. The great 
difficulty is to determine when the tran::;it is at an end. 
The law on tho subject is summed up in a few words. 

“ When the goods have arrived at their destination, and 
have been delivered to tho purchaser or his agent, or 
where the carrier bolds them not merely as carrier 
Imt as agent for tho buyer, as when he warehouses 
them, tho transit is at an end.” Wherf, by the terms of 
tile contract, tho goods aro to be despatched to a particular 
destination and no other, the buyer mav not inlercept tho 
goods on their way thither, so as to put an end to tho transit 
and defeat the seller’s right of stoppage In «ron«t<u ; but in 
ower oases he may. Observe also 

(1) That delivery of goods on board a ship ohartcred bv 
the buyer puts an end to tho transit only if tho buyer U-w 
complete control of the ehip, so that the master and crew 
are hJs servants and bound to carry out his InstnictionH 

(2) That delivery of goods to a carrier for the sole piir- 
pose of their being carried to their destination docs not put 
an end to the tranrit, even though the carrier be named 
voA paid by the buyer. 


(8) When the canler wrongfully refuses to deliver tb* 
goods to the buyer the transit is at an end, and in that case 
me seller can no longer exercise his right of stoppage in 
transitu and resume possession of the goods. 

Stoppage is effected by the seller or his agent taking 
actual possession of the goods, or by giving notice to the 
carrier or other person who has the immediate custody of 
tho goods, not to deliver them. Notice to a ship-owner is 
notice to the captain of the ship on which tho goods arc, 

I only if the ship-owner has sent tho notice to the captain, 
ana tho captain has received such notice. The carrier to 
whom such notice is given must re-deliver tho goods to or 
according to the directions of the seller, at tho seller’s 
expense. 

The right of stoppage is defeated if before the goods 
reach their destination tiio buyer transfers a document of 
title to the goods (e.g., a bill of lading) to a Itona fide 
purchaser for value. Such purchaser is entitled to obtain 
possession of the goods, and the seller cannot resume 
possession of them. 

When the seller stops the goods ho does not regain the 
ownership of them, nor is the sale rescinihxi. He merely 
recovers the right to hold possession until he is paid. If, 
however, the goods are perishable, he can re-sell them. 

4. RIGHT OF RE-SALE. Where an unpaid seller, who 
has exercised his right of lien or his right of stoppage in 
transitUf re-soils the goods, tho buyer acquires a good title 
to them, and tho original buyer can not claim them from 
him. Though it must be remembered that the unpaid 
seller had really no right to sell them, and for so doing may 
have to pay damages to the original buyer. 

An unpaid seller can exercise his power of re-sale in 
three coses : — 

(1) Where the goods ore perishable. 

(2) the tieUcr gives notice to the buyer of his 
intention to re-sell, and tiie bnver does not witliin a reason- 
able time pay or tender the price. 

(8) Where in tlio contract tho seller expressly reserves 
to himself the right to re-soll in case the buyer makes 
default. 

TRANSFER OP THE OWNERSHIP OP THE GOODS. 

Where goods ar. damaged or destroyed, the loss falls upon 
tho owner. It is therefore a matter of great importance 
determine when the ownership of the goods passes to the 
buyer. Tlic rule is that the ownership paases at such time 
as the parties inU'nded that it should pass. In tho absence 
of any express stipulation in regard to this matter, tho 
folloA^g rules determine when the ownership posses to tho 
buyer. 

(1) Where the contract is for tho sale of specin*’' J coo Is 
la a (loIivcrabJe condition, the ownersliip p.vises to the buyer 
at the moment the contract is made, even though the time 
of delivery or of payment is postponed. For example, 

A orders a particular piano worth £50 from B. B agrees 
to sell l^ A is now tho owner of that piano, though B can 
keep it until ho Is paid, nnless they have otherwise agreed. 

If the piano while in B’s core should be acddontally Injured 
or destroyed tlorouph no fault of B’s, the loss will (all on A, 
for he will be compelled to pay tlie purchase-money. 

(2) Where there Is a contract for the sale of specified 
goods, and the seller has to do something to them before 
tticy are fit for delivery, the ownersliip does not pass to the 
buyer until such thing be done, ana the buyer has boon 
told tliat It is done ; e.g., a man buys cloth from a tallo^ 
and oaks the tailor to make It into a suit of clothes. The 
ownersiilp of the miit does not pass to the buyer until it 
has been made, and until the buyer has word that the suit 
is rc^y for him. If, therefore, the suit were destroyed in 
tho meantime, the loss would fall on tho tailor. The same 
is the case wdicre the goods have to be raeiisured, weighed, 
or tested for tho purjiose of ascertaining the price. 

(3) Goods ” on sale or return," of which a very common 
example is newmapers and magatinoa supplied to a news- 
agent, vriio, if be cannot sell Uiem, retoms them to Uie 
publisher. The ownership of these goods peases to the 
buyer if ho accepts Uiem, or if he docs something which 
shows tiiat he has accepted them, or if be does not return 
them within a reasonable time, or at the time agreed upon 
for returning them. 

TBAHSFBR 0? TWIB. Where good* nre sold » 
person other than the real owner or Ws agent, the buyer 
oannot as a rule acquire a better title to the goode the 
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sellftr had. A thief tMi a watch or other article and soils 
it ; the buyer has in thif case no right to the watch. If, 
however, the thief had sold the watch in markei overt to 
a hona fide purchaser, the buyer would have a good title 
to it, until the thief had been prosecuted and convicted, 
in which case the watch would have to be returned to the 
true owner ; but if the thief were not convicted, the buyer 
could retain the watch. 

By “ market overt ” is meant any place which is by law 
or usage set apart as a public market for the sale of goods 
commonly sold there, e.g., a market overt for the sale of 
cattle would not necessarily be a market overt for the sale 
of watches. The term also includes any shop in the City 
of London, on week-days between sunrise and sunset, shop 
meaning that part of the building to which the public 
have free access for tlie purpose of buying goods usually 
Bold there. It should be noticed that tlie protection 
afforded to a hondrfide purchaser in a market overt does 
not apply in the case of the sale of a horse unless certain 
statutory formalities have been oiiserved. 

In certain cases, Lourevor, a purchaser in good faith can 
obtain a good title from a person who is not the lawful 
owner, or who is not the agent of the lawful owner. (1) 
For example, A obtains from B goods by means of a false 
pretence, and before B tries to recover them A sells them 
to a person who does not know that they have been obtained 
by fraud. Such purchaser acquires an absolute title to the 
goods and camiot be deprived of them. (2) Agnin, where 
the seller is allowed to remain in possession of the goods, 
and sella or pledgee them to another, that other, if ho takes 
them in good faith, and without notice of the previous sale, 
acquires a good title, and the original buyer cannot deprive 
him of these goods. (3) Similarly, wliere the buyer with 
the consent of the seller obtains possession of the poods, 
even though the ownership has not pessod to such buyer, 
and then sells or pledges them, the person to whom 
tells or pledges the goods has a good title to the goods. 

SALES BY AUCTION. When goods are put up for sale 
by auction in lots, each lot is the subject of a separate 
contract. The sale is complete by the fail of the hammer. 
Before that happens, any bidder may retract liis bid, but 
not afterwards. Unless the seller notifies that ho reserves 
the right to bid at the auotion, ho cannot do so, for such 
bidding will bo regarded os a fraud upon the buyer. 


DEBT. 

A DEBT is a sum certain in money owed by one person 
to another. Debts are divided into simple contract debts, 
specialty debts, and judgment debts. 

(I) Simple Contract Debt is a debt due under a simple 
contract, i.o,, a contract made by word of mouth, or by 
conduct, or by a simple writing. Such for example are 
debts due for goods supplied in the or^nary way by 
a tradesman to hla customers, or a debt duo oo a dis- 
hoimured bill of exchange and the like. 

(f) Specialty Debts. These are debta duo upon a bond 
«w other Instrument under 8e;il. Mortgage debts and debts 
due under a Bill of Sale are also of this class. 

(3) Judgment Debts. Debts due under the judgment of 
a court of record like t}»e High Coiur^ or the various 
county courts, are called judgment debts. If, for example, 
an action is brought against a men for libel or other 
wrong committed by him, the damages and costs which 
b®. oiay be ordered to pay will constitute a judgment 
debt, and the man himself will be “ a jmigment debtor.” 
A JUDOBIENT DEBTOR. He can be called upon to 
make immediate payment by the judgment rrt*ditor, who 
can at onco enforce the Judgment ngaiiwt the debtor bv 
l^jvymg an execution against the debtor’s lauds or goodi. 
that IS, he can seize thorn unless the court has allowed a 
stay of execution, or has given the debtor time to pay. li 
the debtor hits no property to satisfy the judgment, but 
aitcrwords acquires property, such property may at any 
time be soiz^ under the judgment. A judgment debtor 
** dispute his liability for a judgment debt. 

A DEBTOR. A debtor must bo always 
fl'^d williim to pay bis creditor; he is oven bound to 
w for that purpose. The payment must 

m l^al tender, otherwise the creditor is entit^ to refuse 


it The creditor need not make any demand for payment 
before suing the debtor. 

ASSIGNMENT OF DEBT. If a creditor wishes to assign 
the debt, he must do so in writing, and notice in writing of 
such assignment must bo sent to the debtor. If notice is 
not sent to the debtor, then if he pays the original creditor, 
the assignee of the creditor has no claim upon the debtor. 
Further, the assignee of a debt takes it subject to the 
equities, that is, whatever defence the debtor may have 
to the claim if it had been brought by the original creditor, 
will be equally good against the assignee of such creditor. 
For example, Jones owes Brown £500, but Jones has done 
work for Brown to the value of £160. If, now. Brown sued 
Jones for £600, Jones would be entitled to set-ofi the £160 
against Brown’s claim, and had Browrn transferred the 
debt of £600 to Robinson, Jones could set-off his claim 
of £150 for work done, so that Robinson is only entitled 
to £350, though ho may have given Brown full value for 
the assignment of the debt of £600. 

WHEN INTEREST MAY BE CHARGED ON DEBTS. 
As a general rule, unless there is an agreement express or 
implied to pay interest, nothing more than the sum due 
can be recovered. A promise to pay interest is implied in 
cases where bonks lend money, or where interest has been 
paid by the debtor in similar previous transactions. The 
law' holds that oven in the absence of any promise, express 
or implied, to pay interest, interest can be recovered where 
the debt is due under an instrument in writing, e.g., a bill 
of exchange or a cheque. So, too, the creditor will be 
entitled to interest if he in writing demands payment of the 
debt, w’ith notice that in case the debt is not paid, interest 
at the current rate will bo charged from the date of the 
demand. Sums due under a judgment f^f the High Court 
bear interest at the rate of four per cent, per annum ; but 
county court judgments do not carry interest. 

EXPENSE OP COLLECTING A DEBT. If a creditor 
employs an agent or a solicitor to collect a debt for him, 
ho is not cntillcd to charge the debtor with the expensee 
of collection. This extra payment is, however, frequently 
charged, especially in cases where soli* ’ o;s are employed 
to collect debts. In such a osso, tho debtor should tender 
the exact amount of tho debt, and should refuse to pay tho 
extra charge, for if a creditor chooses to go to the expense 
of ooUectmg debts in this way, that is his affair. Of course, 
if the debtor delays payment, and the creditor has to bring 
an action to recover the amount of tlie debt, he (the debtor) 
may have to pay the creditor’s costs of the action. 

DISCHARGE OP DEBT. It frequently happens that 
a debtor asks his creditor to take a snuiller sum than is 
owing, and give him a full discharge from the debt. If the 
creditor accepts this smalkT sura in full discharge, there is 
notliing to prevent him from suing for tlie balance, for it 
must be remembered that a man cannot discharge his debt 
by paying .a smallnr sum. He is legally bound to pay the 
whole sum, and he cannot discharge his obligation by doing 
something less than he w'as bound to do. In such a case, 
the law holds that tho debtor has given tho creditor no 
consideration for being let off tho balance, and therefore 
the creditor is not bound by his promise to let him off. 
But the law docs not look to the adequacy of the considera- 
tion, and therefore if a debtor paid a debt of say, £20 by 
giving his creilitor £15 in gold, and in addition a lead pencil, 
or a tom-tit, or an old hat, that would bo good enough to 
discluirgc tho debtor completely. The law also says, that 
if tho debtor in the above case bad given his crixiit^a' a 
cbe.que, say for £15 or a bill of exchange or bank notes 
(other than Bunk of England notes) for Uiat amount, and 
the ciwlitor agreixl to accept this payment in full dischargd 
of tlio debt, then the debtor is under no further liability, 
(he reason being that the creditor agreed to take sonietKing 
different from what ho was legally oiititleil to demand, via,, 
gold or notes of tho BauU of Englaiui. 

LIMITATION OP ACTIONS FOR DEBT. Actions to 
recover simple contract debts must be brought within six 
years from the time when they became due, or within six 
years of the last payment of any part of the principal nr 







' / ,6i 'Wllliiii lix yetaa of the last acknowledgment in 

the debt, which acknowledgment must uneon- 
ikimaUp import a promise to pay. So if the debtor saya 
fit is my intention to pay wfien I am in a position to ao 
*o;” the promise being conditional will cause it to be 
invalid as an acknowledgment. In tho case of ?pocialty 
debts, the time limit is twenty j enrs. In actions for 
the recovery of money charged ou land, or for tne 
recovery of the land itself, tho per.od of limitation | 
is twelve vears. If the action is not brought within 
these periods, tho creditor cannot afterwards sue 
lor tho debt. The debt becomea what is kno^ as 
statute-barred; but a debt which has become statute- 
barred may be revived so as to enable the creditor to sue 
for it, provided that the debtor acknowledges m writing 
that he owes tho debt. The acknowledgment must be 
signed by the debtor, and must, contain a promise to repay 
the debt, or bo so worded that a promise to repay can ^ 

S atherod from it. Again, it must be renieml^red that the 
ebt itself is not extinguished by lapse of time, but only 
creditor’s right to sue for it. Hence if, at any tim«, 
there should come info the hands of the creditor any 
money belonging to the debtor, the creditor may pay 
himself out of that mouey. 

Where a debtor u out of the country so that on action 
cannot easily be brought against him, it may be asked, 
when does the time begin to run for barring the debt. If 
the debtor left tho country before the debt became legally 
duo, the time does not begun to run until he returns. But 
if after tho debt had become due, or after ho had paid any 
part of it, or had acknowledged it in writing, the debtor 
left the country, the time begins to run from tho moment 
the debt could have been legally demanded, or from the 
date of tho acknowledgment, or the last payment, and 
should the debtor remain away for the statutory poriod (six, 
twelve or twenty years as the cose may be) the debt becomea | 
barred, and tho creditor cannot sue the debtor on hia return. 

In such a case, while tho debtor is away, the creditor ought 
to begin proceedings by taking out a writ against the debtor, 
before the statutory period expires. For though tho writ 
cannot be served on the debtor, it can be renewed every 
year, and in this way the debt may be kept alive until the 
debtor’s return, when he can be served with tho writ. 

' WHERE TO SUE FOR A DEBT. If tho debt is loss 
than £20, the creditor must bring his action in tho county 
eoort. Where the debt is between £20 and £ 100 , tho creditor 
smght to briug his action in tlic county court, unless he Is 
certain that the debtor has no defence to the claim, in 
which case ho may bring it in the High Court, and obtain 
summary judgment against the debtor, a more expeditious 
way than the process of the county court. Whore the debt 
exceeds £100, proceedings must first be instituted in the 
High Court, though in some cases tho High Court will remit 
tho action for hearing in the county court. [Refer to 
“County Court” in Index.} 

ATTACHMENT OF DEBTOR'S ASSETS. Any pcusoii 
who has obtained a judgment or order for tho payment of 
money may get the Court to serve what is called a 
Garnishee Order,” by which are attached any debts duo 
to the judgment debtor or any money standing to his 
credit at a bank. [Refer in Index to “ Garnidicc Order ” 
and “ Attachment of Debts.”] 

PUNISHMENT OF DEBTORS. Since 1870 , imprison- { 
ment for debt has been abolished, but in certain coses ; 
debtors are still liable to be imprisoned. In the case of a 
Judgment debt, where it is shown to the satisfaction of the 
court that the debtor has, or has had, since the date of 
Judgment, the means to pay and has neglected or refused 
to pay, he may bo imprisoned for six weeks, on the ground 
^at he has been guilty of contempt of court in disobeying 
its order to pay when he had tho means to jpay. If the 
Judgment debt is ordered to be paid by instalments, then 
the debtor may be imprisoned every time he makes default 
in the payment of any instalment. Imprisonment docs 
not extinguish the debt, for tho creditor may seize any 
property of tho debtor in satisfaction of the debt. In tho 
fallowing COSOS, if the debtor fails to pay, he may be im* 


pimed Ifor a periodi not exceed^ n yw, l»tit 2tc wHUil 
be imprisoned a second time tor the same debt t— ; 

(1) Falling to pay a penalty, other than a penalty doe 
on a contract. 

(3) Failing to pay a sum which he has been ordered to 
pay, on being convicted in a court of sommaxy jurisdiotioa, 

(8) Where a trustee fails to pay money in his posse^on, 
when ordered by the court to do so. 

(4) Where a solicitor falls to pay oosts which he has 
been ordered by the court to pay, on account of hla 
misconduct. 

(5) Where a bankrupt falls to pay to his creditors any 
portion of his income or earnings which the court has 
ordered him to pay. 

In all oases whore a debtor has been imprisoned for 
failing to obey the oixier of the court, he can obtain his 
freedom by paying tho debt. 

A fraudulent debtor is under the bankruptcy laws liable 
to imprisonment for two years with or without hard labour, 
if with intent to defraud ho does any of tho following acta 

(1) Failing to yield up to the trustee in bankruptcy 
the whole of his property and all hia books and documents 
relating to it. 

(S) Destroying his books or making false entries in them. 

Obtaining credit on false pretences. 

(4) Concealing or removing property to the Vfdue of 
£10 or more, or omitting somethiug material in^’ his 
smternent of affairs. 

It is a crime punishable with a year’s imprisonment for 
any person (1) to obtain credit on false pretences or by any 
other fi-aud, (2) to make any gift or transfer of his property 
with intent to defraud a erwitor, (3) to conceal, or remove 
with intent to defraud his creditors, any of hia property 
within two months before or after tho date of any unsatw- 
Bed judgment against him. 


BANKRUPTCY. 

The law of bankruptcy affords relief to insolvent debtors, 
who by surrendering their property lor the benefit of their 
creditors, arc in return relieved from liability in regard to 
their debts. Creditors are protected a^^ainst one another, 
for one creditor is prevented from obtaming undue advan- 
tage over hia fellow-creditors, cither by making a secret 
arrangement with tho debtor, or by bis own fraud. While 
the debtor is protected against his creditors be is prevented 
from taking improper advantage of them, and is pimished 
if he is guilty of fraud. The administration of the bank- 
rupt’s estate, until the trustee is appointed, is oarried out 
under the supervision of an ” ofiScial receiver ” appointed 
by tho Board of Trade. 

Only those who are capable of making a binding contract 
can be made bankrupt, end in order that bankruptcy 
proceedings may bo commenced, there must be a sufUcicnt 
debt due to the petitioning creditor or creditors, on act of 
bankruptcy committed by the debtor, and a proper^tition- 
ing creditor. If the Oourt is not satisdod with the proof oi 
these matters, or is satisded that for any other reason no 
order ought to be made, the petition will be dismissed. 

MODE OF PROCEDURE IN BANKRUPTCY. Pro- 
oeedings in bankruptcy are commenced by a creditor, or 
by tho debtor hirasclt presenting a petition to the Court, 
which on being imtisded as to matters alleged in the 
petition, issues a “ receiving order.” The official receiver 
thereby becomes the receiver or protector of the property 
until a trustee has been appointed by tho creditors. Within 
seven days of the receiving order being mode, the debtor 
must furnish to the official receiver hia statement of affairs, 
and after bo has furnished his statement of affairs, 
the debtor must attend for public examination, on which 
occ^ion he must answer questions on oath. The official 
receiver makes a report on the debtor’s statement of bis 
affairs, and to a great extent the debtor's discharge depends 
on the nature of tliis report. At the public examination 
the Registrar inquires into the facts alleged by the creditors, 
and into tho debtor’s statement of bis affairs, and whether 
ho has been guilty of misconduct in oondacting his aflaira. 
Within fomteeo days after the reoeiving nroert A 



tti«eifaig of tho oroditofo i» iifiU4 and thii meeting deoidai 
wliother the debtor ehall be adjudged bankrupt, or whether 
a composition or an arrangement shall be accepted from 
him. If the debtor is adjudged bankrupt, the creditors 
then appoint a trustee to wind up the bankrupt’s estate, 
or failing them, the Board of Trade appoints a trustee. 
On the appointment of the trustee, the property of the 
bankrupt passes to him, and it is his duty to realise the 
property and to divide the proceeds amongst the creditors. 

At any time after he has been adjudged bankrupt, but 
not until his public examination has been ooncludcd, the 
bankrupt may apply for his discharge. In dealing with 
the application, the Court pays special attention to the 
report of the official receiver, and on taking into account 
the whole facts of the case, may grant, refuse or suspend 
the discharge, or may grant it conditionally. Tha 
Ok>art will, as a rule, grant the discharge, provided that 
a good dividend has been pai<l, that the bankrupt shows 
that his accounts have been properly kept, that he has not 
been recklessly extravagant, or indulgiKl in rash or hazardous 
peculation, or been guilty of misdemeanour in his business. 
But until he does get his discharge he labours under certain 
disabilities, one o1 which is that any person being an 
undisoharged bankrupt who obtains credit for £20 or up* 
wards, without disclosing the fact that he is an undischarged 
bankrupt, is guilty of a criminal offence, and is liable to 
imprisonment. 

In London, bankruptcy business is administered by tho 
High Court ; in the provinces by tho local County Courts. 
The registrars of these courts hear petitions and issue 
receiving orders, hold public examinations of debtors, 
approve schemes of composition or arrangement, and grant 
discharges. But in the local County Courts the registrars 
oan grant orders of discharge, or approve schemes of 
composition, only where such matters are unopposed. 

The petition must be presented to the High Court when 
the debtor resided or had his place of business within the 
metropolitan district for the greater part of the six months 
immediately preceding tho presentation of the petition, 
or when he is not resident iu England, or when his address 
is not known. In other cases, the petition must be pre* 
■ented to the County Court of the district in which the 
debtor has resided, or has carried on business for the 
longest period during tho six months prior to the pre- 
lentatior of the petition. 

The leading topics of the law of bankruptcy wih be 
dealt with iu the allowing order : — 




WTio may be made bankrupt. 

(2) The conditions necessary in order that an insolvent 
debtCM* may be made bankrupt. 

(o) An act of bankruptcy. 

(&) The amount of debt due to the oreditmr. 

51 The Petition. 

4) The Receiving Order. 

The Official Receivar. 

5) The eventB oocorrlng between the appointesent of the 
official receiver and the appointment of the trustee. 

(a) Debtor’s statement of affairs. 

The public examination of the debtor, 

(<;) The first meeting of tho creditors in which the 
debtor may be adjudged bankrupt, and in which the 
trustee is appointed. 

Tho debts provable in bankruptcy. 

The property divisible amongst the credlton. 

The Trustee. 

Preferential Payments and tho Distribution of tho 
Property among the Creditors, 

(11) Discharge of the Bankrupt. 

(12) Small banlmiptcies. 

WHO MAY BE MADE BAHKRUPT. GeneraUy 
speaking, only those who are capable of making a binding 
contract ore liable to bo made bankrupt. (1) An infant 
cannot Ub mode bankrupt. (2) A lunatic may be made 
bankrupt for debts contracted whilst sane, or if the act of 
bankruptcy was oommitted during a lucid interval. Ho 
may also be marie bankrupt if it is for his benefit, provided 
wat the court or his committee (that is, the person who 
wee oare of the lunatic’s estate) oousents to his being 
(8) A morned woman carrying on a trade 
from her husband can be made bankrupt. 
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(i) An alkn may be made bankrupt provided that be is 
domiciled in England, m has within a year before the 

S reeentatioD of the petition, ordinarily resided or bad a 
welllng'house or place of business in England, (d) A 
dead man cannot be made bankrupt, but his estate can be 
administered in bankruptcy. 

ACT OF BARKBUPTCY. Any act of the debtor which 
indicates that he is insolvent, and upon his doing any of 
these acts, a petition in bankruptcy may be presented 
against him. Acte of bankruptcy are as follows 

1. If with intent to defeat or delay his creditors he 
leavmi England, or remains out of England, or adopts any 
plan to keep out of the way of bis creditors, e.g., absenting 
himself £rom his dwelling-house, or shutting himself up 
in his dwelling-house. 

2. If he assigns his property to a trustee for tho benefit 
of his creditors; or if he m^ee any fraudulent gift or 
transfer of his property or any part of it ; or if be fraudu- 
lently prefers one creditor to another. 

3. If he files a declaration of his inability to pay his 
debts, or gives notice, either verbally or in writing, to bis 
creditors that he has suspended or is about to suspend 
payment, or if his goods have been seized to satisfy a 
judgment obtained against him, and such goods have been 
sold or have been held by the sheriff for twenty-one days ; 
or if ho fails to satisfy a final judgment against himself, 
after a creditor has served a bankraptoy n^oe upon him 
requiring him to pay the judgment debt. 

It must be remembered that in the case of a married 
woman carrying on business separately from bar husband, 
failure to satisfy a judgment debt after a bankruptcy notice 
has been served on her will not constitute an act ^ bank- 
ruptcy. 

THE PETITIOR. When an act of bankruptcy hae 
been committed by a debtor, a bankruptcy petitiem may 
bo presented by a qualified creditor, and a receiving order 
will be made against such debtor provided that — 

(1) The debt is not less than £50. Two or more 
creditors may join in a petition if the total amount due to 
them is not less than £50. 

(2) The debt is a definite sum of uandy, or is a sum 
capable of being definitely ascertained, and is payable 
immediately or at a certain future time. 

(8) The act of bankruptcy occurred within three months 
of the presentation of the petition. 

( 4 ) The debt is not secured, i.e., a debt charged on some 

E ortion of the bankrupt’s property, e.g., a mortgage or a 
ill of sale. 

(5) Tlie debtor is domiciled in England, or within a year 
before the presentation of tho petition has ordinarily re- 
sided or had a place of business in England. 

At the hearing of the petition, which takes place within 
eight days after a copy of the petition has been served on 
the debtor, the creditor must prove the debt due to bim, 
tho service of the petition, and the act of bankruptoy. 
The petitioning creditor should attend the hearing, other- 
wise the petition may be dismissed. If the Court is not 
satisfied with the proof of any oi these matters, or is 
satisfied that for any other reason no receiving order ought 
to be made, the petition will be dismissed. If a debtor 
prccmt a petition against himself, his petition must state 
that he is unable to pay his debts, and the Court may there- 
upon make a receiving order, and if so the debtor is at onoe 
adjudged bankrupt. On presenting the petition the 
petitioning cieditor must pay the stamp duty of £6, and 
must pay the necessary deposit into Court. 

THE RECEIVIHG ORDER. The receiving order does 
not deprive the debtor of his property but prot-ects it, so 
that it may not be wasted or diminished by any act of the 
debtor or of any creditor. It is made, if in the opinion 
of the Court the facts set out in the petition are proved. 
This receiving order is advertised in the local paper and 
in the Oaeette, and a copy is served on debtor by the official 
receiver. 

The official receiver now heoomes the protector tha 
debtor’s property. Ordinary creditors cannot from tha 
date of the receiving order su*' the debtor, and all lagal 
proceedings brought by creditors against him are stayed. . 
But, notwithstanding the raoeiving order, % aaomd 
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creditor oea tealiae bia aeourity, e.g., a credits b<mng 
a biU of sale on the debtor’s goods may aewe them, 
so also can a landlord distrain for rent. Again, the receiv- 
ing order does not affect a creditor whose debt is not 
provable in bankruptcy. A judgment creditor who has 
Mvied execution upon the debtor’s estate must, m order 
to retain the benefit of such execution, have done so before 
the date of the receiving order and before he had any 
notice of the act of banlcruptcy or of the petition. 

The receiving order may be rescinded, if all the cr^itors 
are paid in full and the petitioning creditor amenta; or 
if the creditors accept a composition approved by the Court, 
or if the interests of the creditors and public policy require 
it ; or if a majority in number and in value ot the creditors 
reside in Scotland or Ireland, and the estate ought to be 
administered there. 

CONTROL EXERCISED OVER THE DEBTOR. From 
the date of the receiving order a strict control is 
kept upon the debtor. He must submit to the ofl&oial 
receiver a statement of his affairs, ^d at his public exam- 
ination give every infw*niation in his power. If adjudged 
bankrupt, ho must do all that he can to assist in the realisa- 
tion of the estate and the distribution of the prooMds 
amongst the creditors. The Court may order for any time 
not exceeding three months that the debtor’s letters shall 
be delivered not to the debtor but to the official receiver. 
The debtor may be arrested in any of the following cases. 
If after a bankruptcy notice has been s^ed upon him, or 
after presentation of a bankruptcy petition, or after the 
receiving order has been made — 

(1) lie absconds or Is about to abscond. 

(2) He removes or is about to remove his goods with the 
view of preventing or delaying possession being taken o! 
tliem by the official receiver or the trustee, or if he conceals 
or destroys any of his goods, or any of his books or papers 
that might be of use to his creditors. 

(3) Without the leave of the official receiver or the 
trustee be roiuoves auy goods in his possession above the 
value of £d. 

(4) Witlmnt good cause he fulls to attend any exami- 
nation ordered by the Court. 


THE OFFICIAL RECEIVER. This official is appointed 
by the Board of Trade. He investigates into the conduct 
of the debtor, and into his statement of affairs. And he 
reports particularly in regard to any act of the debtor which 
amounts to a criminal offence, or which would justify 
the Court in refusing or suspending the bankrupt’s dis- 
charge. 

The official receiver acts as protector of the debtor’s 
estate until the appointment of the trustee. He acts as 
trustee during any vacancy in that office. It is his duty 
to advertise the receiving order, to summon and to preside 
at the first meeting of creditors, to issue proxies for meetings, 
to report to the creditors any proposal which the debtor 
may make to satisfy their claims. 

STATEMENT OF AFFAIRS. Within three days of 
the receiving order the debtor must furnish to the officiid 
receiver a clear and accurate statement of his affairs. This 
statement must be in a form laid down by the law. If the 
petition is made by himself, the statement of affairs must 
be furnished within seven days of the receiving order. 
Any material omission or error in the statement of 
affairs, if made fraudulently by the debtor, renders him 
liable to imprisonment. 


PUBLIC EXAMINATION. After the debtor has fur- 
nished his statement of affairs, he must attend his public 
•zamination, on a date fixed by the official receiver. The 
dste ia fixed as soon as possible after the debtor has fur- 
nished his statement of affairs. The examination will not 
be concluded until the affairs of tho debtor have been 
sufficiently investigated, and not until after the day 
appointed for the first meeting of creditors. If the first 
meeting of creditors is adjourned, the public examination 
will not be closed until the first adjourned meeting is over. 

The examination is held in open court. The d^tor may 
be questioned by the official receiver or by anv creditor 
who has proved his debt. These questions deal with the 
way in which the debtor haa oondooted his businesf, and 


[ his deahngs with his property, to which questions ha siutl 
answer on oath, and his answers may aiterwards be osed< 
in evidence against him. 

The public examination may be dispensed with when 
there is a proposal for a composition by joint debtors (e.g., 
partners), and one of them is unable to attend through 
illness or other good cause ; or when tho debtor is a lunatic, 
or is unfitted mentally or physically to attend. 

MEETINGS OF THE CREDITORS. Tho first meeting 
of tho creditors is held not later than fourteen days after 
the date of the receiving order, unless tho Court extends the 
Hme, The debtor must attend and give every information 
in his power, unless he is prevented by illness or other good 
cause. Every creditor who has proved his debt can attend 
and vote either in person or by proxy. The affairs of the 
debtor and the causes of bis failure are discussed, together 
with the comments of tho official receiver upon tho debtor’s 
conduct, a copy of ihoso matters having been previously 
sent to each creditor inontioncd in the debtor’s statement 
of affairs. 

This meeting decides whether the debtor shall be ad- 
judged bankrupt, or whether a composition or a scheme 
of arrangement shall bo accepted from him, and as to the 
manner of dealing with the debtor’s property. A com- 
position or a soheino of arrangement must bo passed by 
a majority in number representing three- fourths in value 
of all the creditors who have proved their debts. The 
debtor may be bankrupt by a majority in value 

of tho credit ci‘3. After a debtor has been adjudged bank- 
rupt, a trustee is appointed by the creditors to take charge 
and manage the estate during the bankruptcy. All theee 
matters must, however, bo approved of by the Court. 

At the various nujetings of the creditors, such matters 
os the appointment, removal, and remuneration of the 
trustee, tho aj)poiutment of a committee of inspection, 
and whether an allow ance should be mode to tho bankrupt 
are also decided. 

The order ndjmlgl’itr n debtor a bankrupt may be annulled 
If a compor-ition is afierwanls accepted, or If the bankrupt 
haa paid all bU licljta In full, or if the Court thinks that the 
debtor outrbt not to have been adjudged bankrupt. 

DEBTS PROVABLE IN BANKRUPTCY. A creditor 
may give proof of any df bt or liability to which the debtor 
is subject at tho date of the receiving order, or to which the 
debtor may be subject before his discharge by reason of any 
obligation incuned before the date of tho receiving order. 
But a creditor can not give proof of the following : — 

(1) Demands in tho nature of unliquidrurd damages, 
nnlcss they arb^e by reason of a contract, promise, ct breach 
of trust. 

(‘J) Debts contrac’trd by the debtor with any person 
after that person has had notice of an atrt of bankruptcy. 

(3) Contingent debts, the value of which cannot be 
fairly estimated. 

Every creditor should prove his debt as soon as possible 
after the receiving order. He must make an*^ affidavit 
verifying tho debt, giving full particulars of the debt, and 
tho proofs by which it can bo substantiated. This affi- 
davit may bo sent through tho post to tho official receiver. 
The creditor must deduct from his debt all trade discounts, 
but if he agreed to allow discount for ready cash he need 
not deduct more than five per cent. 

A secured creditor may realise his eeciirity, and if the 
security does not realise sufficient to pay him the amount 
of tho debt, he can prove for the balance. A secured 
creditor may surrender bis security for tho benefit of tho 
otlicr creditors, and may then prove for the whole amount 
of his debt. 

The trustee must examine every proof, and in writing 
^mit it or reject it. If be rejects a proof ho must state 
in writing tho grounds of rejection. For thesw purposes 
tho trusts may administer oaths and take affidavits. Until 
the oppoiritir.cnt of a trustee, the official receiver possesses 
all these powers. 

N.B.— Any person wilfully making a false claim in bank- 
ruptcy is giiilty of a criminal offence. 

THE PROPERTY DIVISIBLE AMONG THE OBBDITOEI- 
The creditors can claim all property which may bslong 
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tiho bankrupt at the eommeoeement of hit bankrupt^, 
or of whiob he may become the owner before he obtains 
his discharge, except money earned wholly by the personal 
labour of the bankrupt. So, too, all goods belonging to 
other persons, which are at the commencement of the 
bankruptcy, in the possession, order, or disposition of the 
bankrupt in the cimrae of his trade or business by the oon- 
•ent of the true owner, can be claimed by the creditors. 
Of course these goods must be under the bankrupt’s control 
in such circumstances as to lead others to believe that he is 
the owner of them. Further, if a debtor has conveyed his 
property to another for the puriiose of delaying, defeating, 
or hindering his creditors, such conveyance will be void, and 
the property will be divisible among the creditors. Again, if 
the person who is adjudged bankrupt has made a volun- 
tarv settleniont of his property on another, such settlement 
will be void and the property will be deemed divisible 
amongst the creditors, if the settlement was made within 
two years of the bankruptcy. And if the settlement was 
made within ten years of the bankruptcy, it will be void 
unless the bankrupt can prove that at the time the settle- 
ment was made he was able to pay all his debts in fuD 
without the aid of the property oompriscHi in the settle- 
ment, and that all his interest in the property then passed 
completely from iiim. 

For example, suppose a man after hia marriage volun- 
tarily and gratuitously settles property on hia wife or 
children, and becomes bankrupt within two years, the 
cre<litors can claim the property. And if he becomes 
bankrupt within ton years, they can also claim the property, 
unless he can show that at the time the settlement 
was made he was able to pay all hia debts in full without 
the aid of that property, and that he ceased to have any 
interest in the property after he had tranaforred it to the 
wife or children. 


A “voluntary** settlement is one that is not made for 
a good consideration Marriage is a good oonsideration, 
so that the creditors could not take the property if he 
had made the settlement on hia wife or children hefore, 
and in consideration of, his marriage. The same is the 
case if he had sold the propert y to a bona fide purchaser 
who gave value for it; or if after marriage ho had made 
the settlement on his wife or children of property which 
accrued to him after marriage in right of hia wife. 

Moreover, a fraudulent preference of one creditor over 
another will be set aside, if mode within three months 
prior to the date of the receiving order. The preferred 
creditor will be coinf)clJed to surrender the property or tho 
payment to the trustee in bankruptcy, for the benefit of 
the creditors. But t,he payment to bo set aside must have 
been made wdth the intention of preferring one creditor 
to another, e.g., if made under threats, or if the debtor had 
paid his creditor to save himself from exposure, or from 
a criminal prosecution, such payment would not be a 
fraudulent preference, and could not be set aside. Lastly, 
property over which the bankrupt has a “ general power 
of appointment,” that is, property which ho can appoint or 
give to any one, including himaelf, is divisible nmongi-t tho 
creditors. 


The following kinds of property belonging to the 
bankrupt will not pass to his creditors : — 

(1) Property which he holdn as trustee. 

(2) The tools of his trade, and the bedding and wearing 
apparel of himself, his wife, and his c^ldren, not exceeding 
In value £20. 

(3) Money earned wholly by the personal labour of the 
bankrupt during his bankruptcy. If gucli money is not more 
than is reasonably sufficient for his support. 

(4) Any money which he may have obtained as damages 
for mental or bodily injuries Inflicted on him, o.p., damage.^ 
for U^l. damages for injuries sustained in an accident, and 
the like. 

(6) Property settled on tho bankrupt until he shall be- 
come bankrupt. Of course this property must h.ave been 
settled on the bankrupt by some person other than hiimwlf. 

JWSTBB. After the debtor has been adjudicated 
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wboM duty it is to take ohsrga and monoga tke estate 
during the banfamptoy. He is often oesisted by a oom* 
mittee of inspection, which sees that everything is earned 
out in tho general interest of the creditors. The Board of 
Trade requires the trustee to give seourity for the proper 
performance of his duties. His remuneration is fixed by 
tho creditors or by the oommitt/oe of inspection, and is 
a commission payable partly on the amount realised by 
the trustee out of the estate, and partly on the amount 
distributed as dividends. If one-fourth in number or in 
value of the creditors, or if the bankrupt himself think tbo 
remuneration too great, the amount will be settled by the 
Board of Trade. , . 

All money received by the trustee must be paid mto the 
Bank of England, nnless the Board of Trade allows It to be 
paid into a local bank. If a trustee retains in his own bands 
for more than ten days a sum exceeding £60, he is liable 
to pay twenty per cent, interest on the excess, and may be 
removed from hia office, and receive no remuneration. 

The duties of a trustee ore to realise the estate and get in 
all the assets possible. For this purpose : — 

(1) He may, with the consent of tho committee of 
inspection, carry on the business of the bankrupt, or permit 
the bankrupt to do so, and bring and defend actions regard- 
ing the property of the bankrupt. 

(2) Tic must keep clear and accurate accounts, and sub- 
mit thorn to the coraraitteo of inspection at least once in 
three months ; and he must furnish at least once a year to 
the Bcxird of Trade a statement showing the proceedings in 
the banlcruiitcy up to the date of the statement. 

(3) He may di^Iaim all property of the bankrupt which 
Is subject to burdensome covenants, or all contracts of the 
bankrupt whj''h would be likely to diminish the assets 
available for ti.'j crediters. 

Having realised the assets, he must distribute the 
dividends to the creditors. When all these things are done 
he may bo released- from his office on satisfying the 
Board of Trade that he has satisfactrrily performed his 
duties. 

DISTRIBUTION OF THE PROPERTY AMONG THE 
CREDITORS. Generally speaking, all debts provable in 
the bankruptcy arc paid pari passu ; but tucre are certain 
debts which will be paid before the others. These Pre- 
ferential I’aymeuts oi-e : — 

(1) The expenses of the bankruptcy procoodings, which 
must be paid in full. 

C2) All rates and taxes duo and payable within the 
tv.elve montiis preceding tlie bankruptcy, but not exceed- 
ing on the whole one year’s assessroeut. 

(3) All wages or oalary of any clerk or servant for 
services rendered to tlie bankrupt within four months before 
tlic date of tlie receiving order, and not exceeding £50. 

(4) All wages of any workman not exceeding £25, for 
services rendered to the bankrupt during two months before 
ttie date of the receiving order. 

(5) ^VUere an agricultural labourer has entered into a 
contract for the payment of a portion of his wages iu a Imnp 
sum at the end of the year of hiring, that sum shall have 
priority. 

(0) Where a landlord, after tho commencement of the 
bankruptcy, tlistrains upon the goods of a bankrupt far rent 
due, the dlstxoss will be available only for six months* rent 
du prior to tho adjudication order. But the landlord may 
prove for any surplus which may be due, and il he 
Strains before the filing of the petition the tclioie of the 
rent a prior claim. 

DISCHARGE OF THE BANKRUPT. At any time 
after he has been adjudged bankrupt, but not until hia 
uublio examiuation is concluded, a bankrupt may apply 
tor his discharge, but the application will not be heard 
until the public examination is closed. In dealing with 
the applicptiou, tho Court takes into special account the 
report of the official receiver, and may either grant or 
retuac the discharge, or suspend the discharge or grant it, 
subject to some condition vrith regard to any eamingp 
which may afterwards become duo to the bankrupt, or 
with respect to his aftor-ucqulced property. But tho 
Court must refuse the discharge if the bankrupt has beott 
guilty of any criminal offence against tbo bankmptoy laws, 
or any other misdemeanour connected with his bankraptoy. 
The Court must suspend the disohorge lor two yMn^ol 
least iu the foUoiHug ooiss i*- 
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(2) When the bankrupt haa not kept proper bo^of 

aocount daring the three years preceding 

(3) When the bankrupt has continued to trade after 
knowing hinaself to bo insolvent 

(4) When he has contracted debts with no reasonable 
prospect of being able to pay them. 

(6) When the bankrupt lias failed to account satis- 
factorily for a loss or a dcticiency of o&sets. 

(6) When the bankrupt has broiwUt about bis bank- 
ruptcy by rash and hazardous speculations, or by um^u- 
fiable exvavagance, or by gambling, or by gross neglect of 

his business. . . , . 

(7) When the bankrupt has put any of his cwchtors to 

unnwessary expense by a frivolous or vexatious defence to 
an action properly brought against bim. « 

(8) Where the bankrupt has within three months pie- 
ceding the date of the receiving order incurred unnecessary 
expense by bringing a frivolous or vexatious action. 

(9) Where undue preference has been given to any 

creditor witliin tliiee montlis preceding the receiving order, 
the bauki upt not being then able to pay his debts as they 
became due. . 

(10) When tlie bankrupt has on any previous occasion 
been adjudged bankrupt, or made a composition or arrange- 
ment with Ids creators. 

(11) When the bankrupt has been guilty of any fraud 
or a fraudulent breach of trust. 

The order of discharge frees the bankrupt from all his 
past debts, except when the liability is incurred through his 
own fraud. But he is not relieved from debts duo by him 
to the Crown, or debts due as a penalty for infringbg the 
revenue laws, or debts due under a judgment against him 
in an action for seduction, or under an affiliation order, or 
under a judgment against bm as a co-rospoudent in a matri- 
monial cause. 

An undischarged bankrupt labours under many dis- 
abilities. If he obtains credit to the extent of £20 or up- 
wards, without disclosing that he is undischarged, he is 
liable to two years’ imprisonment. All property to which 
he may become entitled until he receives bis discharge 
will go to his creditors. Moreover, he cannot sit or vote 
in either House of Parliament ; or act as a justice of the 
peace, of fill the office of county or borough councillor, 
or sit on various other local boarii. 

SMALL BANKRUPTCIES. Where the estate of the 
debtor is not likely to exceed £300, the Court may order 
it to be summarily administered with the object of laving 
time and expense. The procedure is the same as in 
ordinary bankruptcies, with these differences i — 

There is no committee of inspection, and the official 
receiver has all the powers of a trustee. Notioee of sittings 
of the Courts other than first meetings are not sent to 
creditors whoso debts do not exceed £2. Six months ore 
allowed for the distribution of a dividend, which, if possible, 
ought to be a final dividend. 

If a debtor against whom a judgment has been obtained 
in a County Court is unable to pay the amount forthwith, 
and it appears his whole indebtedness does not exceed £50, 
the County Court may make an order for the administration 
of his estate and for tiao payment of his debts by inetal* 
ments or otherwise. 

AVOIDANCE OP BANKRUPTCY PROCBBDiNQS. 

To avoid the expense and trouble of bankruptcy pro- 
oeedinffl, so that the creditors of an insolvent debtor may 
bo paid a ^eater proportion of the money owing to them, 
and to avoid the disgrace and the disabilities attaching to 
a person who is adjudicated bankrupt, a deed of arrange- 
ment is sometimes agreed to between the two parties. 

DEEDS OF ARRANGEMENT take various forms, the 
most common of which are: — (1) Deeds of Assi^ment 
for the benefit of creditors, (2) De^ of Composition and 
(3) Deeds of Inspectorship. It should be remembered that 
a debtor in entering into any of these schemes should 
obtain the consent o? all bis creditors, for if any one of 
them refuses his assent, he may, within three months, file 
a petition in bankmptoy against the debtor, as such a pro* 
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(1) Deed of Assiniment A deed by which an inselviiit 
debtor transfers the whole of his property toa ‘ 


whose duty it is to realise the estate, and after payiitf 
expenses to distribute the proceeds amongst the oii^loii, 
in proportion to the amount of their debts. 

(2) Deed of Compositioa. By a deed of oomposttion 
the debtor agrees to pay so much in the £, either in a 
lump sum or by instalments, the creditors In return 
releasing him absolutely from all their claims upon him, 
or giving him a release conditional on his perfonning hla 
agreement. 

(3) Deed of Inipeotorship. By a deed of inspeotonhip 
a debtor is allowed to cany on his bosinef^ under the 
supervision of inspectors or trustees, appointed by the 
general body of creators. 

A deed of arrangement must be registered as a Bill of 
Sale ill the Bills of Sale Office of the High Court, otherwise 
it will bo void. A deed of arrangement may also be set 
aside if it is designed to defraud creditors, or if within three 
months of its execution a creditor wffio has not assented 
to the scheme files a bemkruptoy petition against the 
debtor, and obtains a receiving order against him. 

A trustee under a deed of arrangement must transmit 
to the Board of Trade in the monw of January of every 
year, accurate accounts of what he has received and paid 
out on behalf of the estate. If ho carries on the business 
of the debtor, be will be personally liable on any oontraot 
he may have entered into on behalf of the busmess, unless 
he makes the contract in the debtor’s name. 

Every deed of arrangement must bear a stamp of ten 
shillings, and in addition a stamp of one shilling for every 
£100 or part of £100 upon the value of the property trans- 
ferred to the trustee, or on the amount of the oompositioo 
to be paid. 


LIMITED LIABILITY COMPANIES. 

JOINT STOCK COMPANY. A joint stock company is 
an association of seven or more persons who contribute 
a oortain amount of capital, in the same or different 
proportions, for carrying on a certain business or under- 
taking with a view to profit. Joint stock companies are 
either limited or unlimited : — 

UNLIMITED COMPANIES. In these oomnaniee the 
liabilitv of the members is unlimited, each shareholder 
iMing uable, to the full extent of his property, for debts 
incurred by tho company. Moreover, should any share- 
holders prove unable to pay their fair pro|>ortion of the 
loss, the other shart'holders are bound to make up the 
deficiency so long as any property remains to them. The 
liabilitv, however, of each member ceases at the end of 
a twelvemonth from the time he withdrew from the 
company. Such companies are now extremely rare. 

LIMITED COMPANIES. 1'hese are limits either by 
(a) guarantee or {b) shares. In (a) each member of the 
association makes himsolf responsible for an amount not 
exocedinff a certain fixed sum. In (6) the liability of each 
shareholder is limited to the nominal value of the shan^ 
that ho holds. When his shares are once fully paid up, he 
has no further liability. 

NATURE OF A UMITED COMPANY. 6ach an asso- 
ciation differs from a partnership in various ways : — 

],. A limited company is a being or person distinot from 
the persons composing it Tho property of the oompany is 
not the property of the members, and their goods cannot be 
seized for the debts of the oompany. While in a partner- 
ship firm, tho property of the firm is the property of the 
partners in common, and their private property can bo 
seized for the debts of the firm. 

2. A shareholder in a limited oompany is not an agent 
of the company which is in no way liable for the acts 
of the sharenoldor ; but a partner is the agent of his fellow 
partners, and they are liable lor his oontraote or for his 
frand or other wrongs done by him in the scope of the 
nartnershin bnnintu 
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timlMt the regulatioim tH the company restrict transfer; 
hht a partner cannot transfer his shue without the consent 
of hts fellow partners. 

4. On the death of a partner the partnership is dis- 
solved, but the death of a shareholder does not terminate 
the existence of a limited company. 

5. In a partnership, the liability of each partner for 
the partnership debts is unlimited, and the whole of a 
partner’s private property can, if nooess^, be seized to 
satisfy the “ firm’s ” creditors; but in a limited company, 
the liability of a shareholder is usually limited to the amount 
unpaid on his shares, and if these are fully paid up, he is 
under no further liability. In a very few companies 
the liability of the shareholders is limited by guarantee. 
BSaoh shareholder agrees that he will contribute a sum up 
to a certain amount to meet the liabilities of the company 
so long OS he remains a member, and for twelve months 
vdter he has ceased to be a member. 

8. Lastly, the number of persons forming a partner- 
ship must not exceed twenty, and in the case of a 
banking partnership, ten persons, whereas in a limited 
tmmpany the number of mc’mbers must never be less 
than seven, but there is no limit to the number of share, 
holders beyoiid this figure ; they cannot, however, 
exceed the number of the shares into which the capital 
of the company is divided. 

ONB MAN COMPANY. What is known as “ a ono man 
company ” shows that a limited company is a very different 
V' erson from the members composing it. In such a com pany 
one man holds practically sll the shares, except those that 
allotted to the six other persons necessary to form 
the company. Such compames may be very useful, 
possessing as they do all the advantages of private enter- 
prise, while at the same time the liability of the virtual 
controller of the company is limited. His rights and lia- 
bilities are totally cUffereiit from what they would be 
were his business not a company, and hence it may lead 

sharp practices, by which the creditors of tho company, 
wno are virtually hia creditors, do not receive a single 
penny piece. 

For example, S sold bis busineas to a company consisting 
of himself and six members of his family, who took one 
£1 share each, while ho took 20,000 sliares. The prioe 
paid to him for his business was £30,000, the payment 
being not In cash but In 20,000 fully paid up shares, and 
£10,000 ia debentures, ttiat is, he lent the balance of hia 
purchase money, £10,000, to the oompany on a mortgage 
of the property of tho company. This gave him priority 
over any other creditors of tho company. The company 
did not succeed, and was wound up, the assets realising 
£6,000 out of which to pay the £10,000 due to S (which 
was secured by debentures), and an additional sum of 
£7/)00 due to unsecured creditors. 

The <ydinary creditors claimed that B and Oo. was 
really the same person aa 6 himself ; that ha could not owe 
the £10,000 to himself, and that they should be paid their 
claims first out of the £6,000. It was held that B and Co. 
was a different person from S himself, and that he could 
keep the £6,000, as part payment of his loan to thecompany. 
The ordinaiy creditors got nothing. 

The following remarks apply exclusively to companies 
in which the liabilitv of the members is limited by Mares. 
This is the class of limited oompany, public or private, 
with which every ono is familiar. 

JTOBMATION OF A UMIXED OOHPAmr. SoppoM 
that it is desired to convert a private business into a limited 
com^ny. A “ Promoter ” comes along and offers to buy 
the busmess and goodwill at an agreed price, or under- 
takes to^ find a purchaser for it. In the latter case he 
will obtain a contract for sale-^-a “ preliminary agreement ** 
to be entered into between the owner of the busineas and 
•ome person acting on behalf of the intended oompany. 
This he does so as to prevent the owner or vendor of the 
from afterwards backing out. Having done this, 
w mduoes at least six other people to assist him in forming 
W. They deoide upon five things, which are 

known as the ^‘Memoroadma of 


Tlietvei>blatlal»ifl the s h f ee i e wbldi ftie company 
is fonoed to oaoT out : (£1 fibs asmo of tbe company ; 
($) the address smsce the bnsiaess is to be oarrlea on ; 
(4) how far each member is to be liable fbr iessss ; (5J tbe 
amount of capital whiob is needed for acqairbig and 
carrying on the business. 

The Memorandum of Association is then signed by the 
seven persons, who must each agree to take one shara at 
least in the oompany, and their si^aturos to the document 
must be attested by a witness. The people who sign the 
Memorandum have to arrange how the busmess is to be 
carried on. 

This is set out at len^h in a document called the 
** Articles of Assoolation,” which is signed by the seven 
people who subscribed to the Memorandum of Association. 
The articles describe how the whole internal management 
of the oompany is to be conducted, and, among other 
things, the duties and remuneration of the directors, the 
division of the capital, meetings of members, and the like. 

The Memorandum, the Articles, and certain other docu- 
ments, on being duly signed and stamped, are taken to 
Somerset House and delivered to the ** Registrar of Joint 
Stock Oompanies," who, on payment of certain fees, enters 
the oompany on the Register and gives a Oertificate of 
Incorporation.” 

FLOTATION OF THE COMPANY. The persons forming 
the company may not have sufificient capital necessary for 
the successful carrying on the company’s business, or they 
may dosire to allow others to share in their good fortune. 
In either case they will invite the public to join them in 
sharing the burdens and the profits of the business. They 
will invite the public to contribute the capital by sub- 
scribing for shares. This is done by issuing a oiroular 
called a '* prospectus,” describing the nature of thebusinesa, 
tbe advantages to be derived from taking shares in the 
oompany, and the minimum amount of capital to be 
subscribed before proceeding to allotment. 

Before Issuing the prospectus, the vendors or promoten. 
if at all doubtful that the pul;.c will subscribe capital 
sufficient to warrant their going to allotr n*, take care to 
have all or a part of the shares which tliej are issuing to 
the public ” underwritten ” or guaranteed. This means 
that they procure a pmon (underwriter) who for an agreed 
commission undertakes that in case the public do not take 
up the shareo, he himaelf will take them up. 

Accompanying the prospectus is a ” form of applica- 
tion ” to be flllM up by those applying for shares, stating 
the number of shares for which they wish to subscribe, 
and cnoloaiQg a sum bv way of deposit. Thin form of 
application is forwarded to the company’s bankers, and 
ou an appointed day tho lists are closed, after which no 
application for sharae Is entertained. 

The next step is to ** allot” the shares among tho 
applicants, and a ” letter of allotment” is sent to those 
applioants whose offers to subscribe for shares have been 
accepted. The letter of allotment states tbe number of 
shares ffranted to the applicant, which may or may not 
be equM to the number for which he applied. On the 
allotment of all the shares, or as many as represent the 
minim.'m amount of capitid required before oommenoiug 
business (as stated in the prospectus), the oompany is 
said to have been successfully floated. 

Following these preliminary remarks, the subject of 
Limited Oompanies is dealt with under the following 
heads;-— 

1. Memorandum of Assooia- 9. 

tion. 10. 

S. Articles of Association. 11. 

8. Incorporation. 12. 

4. Underwriting and Placing IS. 

Shares. 14. 

5. Prospectus. 14. 

6. Promoters. 16. 

7. Directors. 17. 

8. Oapit^. 

MBMOKANDVM OP ASSOCIATION. 


Members. 

Shares. 

Dividends. 

Accounts and Auditoni. 
Meetings and Resolutions. 
Borrowing Powera. 
Debentures. 

Winding up. 
Readjustment Schemes. 


and powm of tbe oompany. 
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A LEGAL GUIPB. 


nMnlteM it Jindted* (t) lb* ftnumiit 

the number of the sharet Into which It la divided. 

(а) THSNAMB. The name of the company with tte 

word ** limited ** most be shown conspicuously on the 
outside of every building in which the company 
its business, and all notices, advertisements, bills, ana 
other documents of the company. In this wav evety 
person dealing with the company may know that the 
liabiJity of its members is limited. The words 
and “imiierial** mast not form part of the name without 
the sancltoa of the Home Secretary. 

A company may change its 
rttftniulion with the consent of the Board of Trade, or if i 
httj» in/ylvertently adopted a name similar to that of an 
existing company, the name may be changed by special 
resolotiuu with the consent of the Registrar of Joint stock 
Socioties. 

(б) THE REGISTERED OFFICE. The address of the 
CL)ini)riny lixes the domicile or place of abodeof the com^ny 
— iIm> country to whoso laws the company is subject. This 
drirnicllc cannot be changed without an Act of Parbament, 
but of course, the address may bo changed from one part 
of tl)« kingdom to another by giving notice to the Rejgistrar. 
The rogirttered office is the place whore the register of 
members is kept, and at which writs or other notices must 
be served on the company. 

(c) THE OBJECTS AND POWERS. The objects and 
powers of tlie company should bo made as wide as possible, 
and should include everything connected, however re- 
motely, with the main objects of the company’s business. 
The reason for so doing is because the company cannot do 
anvtiiiiig outside the objects and powers given in the 
Memorandum. Anything done outside the scope of the 
Memorandum is uUra vires and is void, and cannot be 
ratified by the company, even though every shareholder 
agreed to it. The shareholders cannot ratify or make 
valid any act which is ultra vires the Memorandum, for 
they cannot do that which is forbidden by the law of the 
land. The Memorandum itself cannot be changed without 
the leave of the Court, and this is another reason for making 
its scope as wide as possible, so as to save the trouble and 
expense of resorting to the Court. Hence the greatest oare 
should be taken in framing the Memorandum. 

I’ho objects of the company must not be illegal, and if 
the main object;' of a company are gone, the company must 
bo wound up. 

A company may alter or extend its Memorandum by 
special resolution confirmed by the Court, if the alteration 
is to enable the company to carry on its business more 
economically or oflSciently ; or to attain its main purpose 
by now or improved moans ; or to enlarge or change the 
local area of its operations ; or to carry on some other 
business which may bo conveniently combined with its 
own ; or to restrict or abandon any of its objects. 

(cl) THE LIMITATION OF LIABILITY. The Uability 
may bo limited by shares or by guarantee. If a simple 
statement la made that the liability of members is limited 
ivithout any further words, it will be taken to mean 
limited by shares,” l.e. that no shareholder, in the event 
of the company being wound up, can be called on to pay 
more than the nominal value of his shares, or so much of 
it as remains unpaid, and if the shares are ful^ paid up 
ho is under no further liability. 

(e) CAPITAL AND SHARES. There is no limit to the 
amount of the capital or the amount of eaoli share. The 
Memorandum ends with the “ Association Clause,” which 
runs as follows : — 

” We, the several persons whose names and addressee 
are subscribed, are desirous of being formed into a company 
In pursuance of this Memorandum of Association, and we 
respectively agree to take the number of shares in the 
capital of the company set opposite to our respective 
names.” 

There must be at least seven persons each taking at 
least one share to sign this document. Their full names 
and description must be given. One witness to all the 
signatures is sufiSoient. An infant may subscribe his 
uame. AU the oobsoiiben may be aliensb provided that 


the bosinass is oarried on or is managed in Badland. The 
subscribers must pay for the shares set out against their 
names, must sign the Articles of Association, and must 
appoint the first directors. Until the direetors are 
appointed the subscribers aot as directors. 

ms ARTICLES OP ASSOCIATION OR 
RBQULATIONS. 

{a) THE ARTICLES. The Articles are the rules which 
describe the mode of carrying on the business of a limited 
company. They deal with the appointment, duties, 
quahfioation, and remuneration of directors, the division 
of capital into shares, the issue and transfer of shares, 
calls, forfeiture of shares for non-payment, borrowing 
powers, meetings, votes, and resolutions, the payment of 
oividends, accounts, audit, and such other matters as may 
be necessary acooiding to the nature of the company’s 
buBiuess. 

A company need not draw up Artidea, for if there are 
none, the form known as Table A in the first schedule 
of the Act of 1008 becomes the Articles of the Company. 

The Articles must be printed in numbered paragraphs, 
and must be signed by the same persons who subMribed 
to the Memorandum. There must be a witness to the 
signatures. The articles must bear a lOs* deed stamp 
and a fis. registration stamp. 

The ” Regulations ” of the company are the Articles 
and any special resolutions altering the Articles passed by 
the company. These resolutions must be printed and 
appended to the original Articles, and a copy must be filed 
with the Registrar of Joint Stock Companies, together 
with a registration fee of fis. 

(d) ALTERATION OF ARTICLES. The Articles may 
be altered by a special resolution in a general meeting, 
i.e. a resolution passed by a majority of three-fourths of 
those present at a meeting of which due notice has been 
given, and confirmed by a bare majority at another meeting 
held from two weeks to a month later. 

The alteration must be within the powers given in the 
Memorandum, otherwise it will be invalid, but any altera- 
tion which sacrifices the interests of a minority of the 
shareholders will not be allowed unless the alteration is 
for the good of the company as a whole. 

A company cannot deprive itself of the power to alter 
ife articles. An alteration not made in the proper way 
is nt>t necessarily bad. It may be retrospective. 

(c) EFFECT OF THE ARTICLES. The Articles bind 
each member to the company and to the other members. 
Thus where the Articles provided that if any member 
should become bankrupt, his shares should be sold to 
certain other members at a certain price, it was held that 
such an arrangement was good. 

The Articles cannot authorise any act outside the scone 
and powers of the Memorandum. Such an lujt would be 
ultra vires and could not be ratified even if all the ahare- 
holders agreed to it. Whereas an act not authorised 
by the Articles, but within the powers of the Memorandum, 
m^ be ratified. 

Shareholders are entitlea to have a copy of the Memor- 
andum and the Articles on payment of a shilling to the 
company. Any one may inspect these documents at 
Somerset House. Hence if any one deals with the company 
in any matter outside the scope of the Memorandum and 
the Articles, he may not be able to enforce the contract, 
for he could easily have ascertained that the matter was 
beyond the powers of the company. 

But if the matter is within the scope of the Memorandum 
and the Articles, a stranger is not bound to inquire as to 
whether the directors have taken all the necessary steps. 
Thus in a certain company the directors had power to 
borrow money on bonds if authorised to do so by speoial 
resolution. They issued bonds without a speoial resolu- 
tion having been passed. It was held that the bond 
holders could enforce the bond. If the bond holders, 
when they lent their money, had been aware of the 
irregularity, they would not have been able to enlovoe 
the bonds. ^ 
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INCORPORATION. 

(a) DOOtTMENTS AND STAMPS. Before the company 
San be registered and incorporated, the following doou* 
ments. duly stamped and signed, must be deposited with 
the Registrar of Joint Stock Companies. 

(1) The Memorandum of Association, bearing a deed 
stamp of 10s. and (if the nominal capital of the company 
does not exceed £2,000) a fee stamp of £2. If the nominal 
capital exceeds £2,000, then the above fee of £2 and the 
following additional fees ; — 

For every £1,000 or part of £1,000, after the 

first £2,000 up to £5,000 £10 0 

For every £1,000 or part of £1,000, after the 

first £5,000 up to £100,000 0 5 0 

For every £1,000 or part of £1,000, after the 

first £100,000 0 1 0 

But the total fees shall not exceed £50. 

(2) Articles of Association, bearing a deed stamp of 
1(«. and a fee stamp of 5s. 

(8) List of persons who have consented to be Directors, 
with a stamp of 5e. 

(4) A Statutory Declaration of compliance with the 
Companies Acts, with a stomp of 6s. 

(6) Statement of the Nominal Share Capital, with an 
ad valotem stamp duty of 6s. on every £100 or part of £100 
of such capital. 

15) FORM OF CERTIFICATE OF INCORPORATION. 

** I hereby certify that the — — Company, Limited, is 
this day duly incorporated under the Companies Acts, 
1802 to 1000, and that tlio company is limited. 

Given under my hand this day of 

(Signature) Registrar of Joint Stock Companies. 

This certificate is conclusive evidence that the company 
duly registered, and that all matters necessary for 
registration have been complied with. 

UNDBRWRITINQ AND PLACING SHARES. 

An underwriting agreement is one entered into before 
the shares arc brought before the public, that in the event 
of the public not taking up the whole of the shares, or tho 
number mentioned in the agreement, tho underwriter will, 
for an agreed commission, take an allotment of such part 
of tho shares as the publio has not applied for. The 
commission may be for any amount, if (1) the Articles 
authorise payment; (2) the prospectus discloses this fact; 
and (3) the shares are offered to tho public. 

Underwriting differs from Placing Shares, in this, that 
the person who agrees to “place” shares, does not agree 
to take the shares, but to find others who will take them. 
For his services he is entitled to a commission. 

THE PROSPECTUS. 

(a) WHAT IT IS. Tho prospectus is a circular issued 
by the promoters after the company has been formed, 
inviting the publio to take shares in the company. The 
greatest care should be taken in framing the prospectus, 
for althou^ some colouring and exaggeration may be 
permissible, yet it must not contain any untrue statements 
of fact. It must not oonceal any material foots, and it 
must disclose everything required by the Companies Con- 
‘<olidation Act of 1908, and it must be dated and filed with 
the Registrar. 

Companies are not bound to issue a prospectus, but if they 
do not do so they may not allot any shares or debentures 
tiTiless before the first allotment there has been filed with 
tho Romstrar a statement in lieu of prospectus signed by 
all tho iDireotors, or proposed Directors, according to a form 
set out in the Companies Act, 1908, and giving particulars 
similar to those necessary for a prospectus. 

(5) FALSE STATEMENTS IN PROSPECTUS. Where 
* the false statements are made knowingly, in other words 
fraudulently, a shareholder who has been induced to take 
shares on the strength of such false statements may have 
his oontraot rescinded, that is, he may get his money back, 
and he may also recover damages if he has actually 
sustained damage. 

W^ 5 ®re the false statements have been made unwittingly, 
is made honestly, the shareholder who has applied 
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tor And has obtained shares oaa get his contract rescinded, 
but he mast apply to the Court for rescission of the contract 
as soon as possible after ho has discovered the misrepre* 
sentation, and before the company is wound up. He may 
also get damages against the directors or the promoters 
for the false statements, unless: — 

(1) They had reasonable grounds for believing the 
false statements to be true : or 

(2) They made the statements upon the authority of 

an expert whom they hod reasonsble grounds for believing 
to be competent : or ...... 

(3) Tho statements were a correct copy of an oflicial 
document. 

Concealment, which implies falsehood, amounts to 
fraud, and such oonoealmeDt will render the directors 
liable. 

(c) THE PROSPECTUS must state the following par- 
ticulars ; — 

(1) The contents of the Memorandum. 

(2) The number of shares as the qualification of 
directors and their remuneration, and their names arid 
addresses. 

(8) The minimnm subscription on which the directors 
may proceed to allotment. This means tho minimum 
amoont of capital which must be subscribed by the public 
before shares will be allotted. 

(4> Tho number of shares and debentures Issued for 
other than a cash payment. 

(6) The names of the vendors and the araoiint payat'lo 
to each, end whether In cash, shores, or debentures, nn<i 
the amount of tlje purchase money specifying the amount 
paid for goodwill. 

(6) The amount payable as underwriting commi.-- inu 
(if any). 

(7> An estimate of the preliminary expenses. 

(8) Promoters* fees. 

(0) Tho date of and the parties to any material con- 
tract — but not If made in the ordinary course of tho 
company's hnsine&s, or If made more than throe years before 
the issue of the prospectus. 

(10) Names and addresses of the auditors. 

(11) Tlie interest of every director or promoter in tlie 
promotion of or in the property proposed to be acquired 
by tlie coirq^Quy. 

(12) Tho names, descriptions and addrcr, oj f-f flic 
director? or proposed directors. 

(13) The amoimt payable nf* purchase money in 
shares, or debenturesj, specifying the amount (h nny) 
payable for goodwill. 

(14) If the share; nre rf more than one the. 

right of voting at meetings conferred by the Ecverrd 

ox shares respectively. 

If any of the above items be omitted in the prospectus, 
a director or a promoter will be liable in damages to any 
shareholder who sustains damage by reason of such 
omission, unless ho did not know of the matter omitted, 
or the omission arose from an honest mistake of fact, on 
bis part. But a shareholder cannot repudiate his sliares 
by reason of the above matters being omitted in the 
prospectus. 

PROMOTERS. 

(a) WHO THEY ARE. A promoter is one who UTich r. 
takes to form a company and to set it going, and uho 
takes the necessary stops for that purpose. The term is 
simply a business one, and implies a person who “ ” 

the company. A promoter is not a trustee or an agent of 
the company, for it Is not yet in existence, but be is prael i- 
cally m the position of a trustee towa^s the company 
which he promotes and towards the persons whom ho 
induces to become shorebolders. 

The promoter makes the prospectus as attractive as 
possible, but ho must take the ^eatost care lo dif?c’o.so 
all material matters, and not to moke false or frauduh ut 
statomentB in it (see above). 

(5) FIDUCIARY POSITION. A promoter mmt not 
make any secret profits. If he secretly receives any com- 
mission or profit from the vendors or any one else, ho 
can bo oompellod to give it up to the company. 

Further, a promoter is not allowed to derive a profit 
from the sale of his own property to the company, unless 
all material facts are diaoloaed. He ought to disclose the 
amount of his profit on the sale. He ought to disclose 
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' DIreoton tt« the pericme menaging a trading conoam 
for the benefit of themBelvee and all other eharehoiaers. 

(а) WHO MAY BB DIRBCTOES. Any one. except 

a clergyman licensed or allowed to perform the “ 

an aoclesiastical office, may be the director of a limited 
company* • 

(б) POSlTIOlf OF DIBBOTOES. A director is in a 
tense both an agent of and a trusts for the company. Ho 
must act faithfully as a trusts of all 

company which comes into his hands, and he mum exeroiso 
btma fidi all the powers which the company may have con- i 
ferred upon him. But directors are not trusty for 
individual shareholders; thus directors while negotiating | 
for the sale of the company at a v^ high price, bought 
•hares from a shareholder without disclosmg this fwt to 
him. and it was hold that the sale was good. Had they 
been trustees for him, they would have been bound to 
return him the shares. A director cannot, without the 
consent of the company, make a aeorot profit at its expense; 
nor oau he contract with tho company unless the Articles 
permit him to do so, otherwise the company may repudiate 
such a contract. 

Directors are agents of the company. Hence any con- 
tract made by them for the company binds the company, 
provided it ia within the scope of the company’s business 
M defined in the Memorandum, and they themselves are 
not personally liable on sucha contract, provided they make 
it clear that they are acting merely in their capacity of 
directors. 

If the directors do an act beyond their powers as laid 
down in the Articles, but not beyond the powers of the 
company as defined in the Memorandum, such an not 
may bo made valid by the consent of every shareholder. 
And in th^* same circumstances, if they make a contract 
on behalf of the company with an outsider who has no 
knowledge of their want of powers, the company will be 
bound by the contract. 

If the directors, as agents of tho company, commit a 
fraud or other wronv upon an outsider, the company will 
bo liable provided that the act done was in the scope of 
their authority, and was in the company’s interests. 

(c) APPOINTMENT OP FIRST DIRECTORS. First 
direotors may bo appointed by the Artlolet, or by tho 
tubscribors to the Memorandum. 

If appointed by the Articles, eveir such proposed director 
must have signed and filed with the Registrar his oonsent 
to act as director, and must either have signed tho Memor- 
andum for his (|[ualifioation shares, or have signed and 
filed with the Registrar a contract to takefrom thecompany 
and to pay for his qualification shares (if any). 

If appointed by the subscribers to the Memorandum, 
the appointment must bo made cither by the majority 
at a meeting of subscribers to which all of them have been 
properly summoned, or by a writing signed by all tho 
subscribers. 

(d) QUALIFICATION. A share qualification for 
direotors is not essential, unless the company desires that 
its securities may obtain official quotation on the Stock 
Exchange. The Articles usually provide that no one may 
be a director unless he holds a certain number of shares, 
in which case tho qualification must — (1) be disclosed in 
the prospectus ; (2) each director must obtain his qualifi- 
cation snares within two months of his appointment, 
otherwise he will be liable to a fine of £6 for every day that 
he acts director from the expiration of the two months ; 
and (3) the company cannot commence business until every 
director has taken op his qualification shares and paid on 
them, if payable in cash, the same proportion os has been 
paid by the public on application ana allotment. And 
tho same rule applies to all shares taken or contracted 
to be taken by Directors before the Company can begin 
business. 

(«) mSQUALinOATIOll. Ha director ports with his 
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holding a paid office under the company, siuffi as seerflsA^i 
making secret profits, or voluntarily absenting hintsiSf 
from meetings. When disqualified he cannot act, and tkw 
company may obtain an injunction to restrain him from 
acting ; but an individual shareholder cannot take pro- 
ceedings against him, unless the director holds the majority 
of the shares, and so prevents the company from bringing 
the action. Even then the shareholder can only bring 
proceedings if the director is perpetrating a fraud or is 
acting ultra vkes the company. 

The Articles may stipulate that acts done by disqualified 
directors, or by dtrectors not properly elected, Shall be 
valid in spite of the disqualification. 

(/) REMUNERATION. Direotors cannot claim any 
remuneration for their services onless the Articles authorise 
payment; when there is no special provision in the Articles, 
payment to the directors is in the nature of a gratuity, 
and cannot be sued for. If the Articles provide for re- 
muneration, the direotors may sue for it, whether the 
company is making any profits or not. 

If the Articles provide that the directors shall be paid 
a fixed sum per annum, or a yearly sum, a director who 
retires before the end of a year of service cannot claim 
anything. It is otherwise if the Articles provide that the 
directors shall be paid ** at the rate of” so much per 
annum. 

The fact that directors give their services gratuitously 
does not lessen their liability in any way. 

(g) QUORUM. This is the number of directors who 
must be present to enable them to act as a board and to 
exercise the powers vested in them as a body. If the 
requisite number is not present, the meeting is irregular and 
cannot transact business. The Articles or Regulations 
usually fix the quorum. If no quorum is fixed, then the 
number who usually act will bo sufficient. Every director 
must be summoned to the meeting. Proper minutes 
must be kept of their proceedings. 

(A) POWERS. The powers of the direotors are given 
by the Articles, but in addition to the specific powers 

g iven them there is usually a clause stating that the 
ireotors may exercise all the powers of the company 
which are not otherwise required to be exercised by the 
company in general meeting. 

Directors who act in excess of these powers may be 
personally liable to those with whom they have to deal, 
on the ground that they warranted that they possessed 
authority so to act. Where the act done by the directors 
is in excess of their powers, the shareholders may ratify it, 

S rovided the act is within the powers of tho company, as 
efined in the Memorandum. 

Directors cannot, as a rule, make contracts with their 
company. Such contracts may be set aside, whether thers 
is fraud or not. Of course this rule does not apply to the 
case of a director taking shares or debentures in tho 
company. Again, tho Articles may permit a director to 
make a contract or be interested in a contract with the 
company on certain conditions, e.g. that he is to disclose 
tho nature of his interest in the contract, and is not to 
vote in the matter. 

The directors exercitio their powers by resolutioas 
passed at a board meeting, of which duo notice is given 
to every director, and at which the requisite quonun 
is present. The Articles may give them power to act 
otherwise. Directors cannot delegate their powers unless 
expressly authorised by the Articles to do so. The powers 
of direotors cease as soon as winding-up proceedings have 
commenced. Unless the Articles contain a power to 
remove directors, a director cannot bo removed until ths 
Articles have been altered by special resolution. If it 
happens that a director cannot be removed, and a dead-look 
ensues, the only thing that oan be done is to obtain a wind- 
ing-np order. 

(Jk) LIABILITIES. In regard to false statements otm* 
tained in a prospectus, the civil liability of directors has 
been already dealt with. But they may also bs crknlaall^ 
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Mth intent to deoeiee aof member, or with intent to 
indiioe persons to become shareholders, or to intrust tboir 
property to the company— -the punishment being imprison- 
ment not exceeding two years, or penal servitude not 
exceeding seven years. 

Further, directors are liable in heavy penalties for 
breaches of the Companies Acts. Among toe most im- 
portant of these oilenoes are — noting without qualification, 
allotting shares irregularly, not filing report of statutory 
meeting, not registering mortgages and charges, making 
false statements in documents, and commencing business 
improperly. 

Whore dir^tors apply the funds of the company to 
purposes which are ultra vires the company (that is to 
pwposes outside the powers given In the Memorandum,) 
they are personally liable to replace the funds, no matter 
how honestly they may have acted. Directors who are 
guilty of constant non-attendance and leave the manage* 
ment to others may be liable for the breaches of trust 
committed by others ; in other words, they may be liable 
for negli^^noe. In case directors are made liable for 
wrong doing, then any one who has to pay the damages 
may be entitled to call on the others wlio are equally 
blameworthy to contribute their pro{)er share to the 
amount. 

CAPITAL. 

(а) V ABIETIES. The capital of the company may be 
divided into throe classes: Preforonoo Shares, Ordinary 
Shares, and Deferred Shares. 

(1) ^ Preference Shares may entitle the holders either 
to priority in respwt of dividends, or to priority in respect 
of^ return of capital in the event oi the company’s 
being wound up. The holder of preference shares oi the 
first kind is entitled to a fixed annual dividend before any 
dividend can be paid on the ordinary shares, but he is not 
entitled to anything more, no matter how great tho profits 
may be.^ Such shares are either “cumulative” or “non* 
cumulative.” In the case of cumulative shares, if too 
profits in any one year are not sufficient to pay the fixed 
dividend, the deficiency must be made good out of the 
profits of subsequent years. 

Preference shares are cumulative unless they arc ex- 
pressly made nou-oumulative, or language is employed to 
show that they are not cumulative, e.g. where th<T Articles 
provide that tho holders of toe proferenco shares shall bo 
entitled “ out of the net profits of each year ” to a prefer- 
ence dividend at the rate of fire per cent, per annum. In 
this case the shares would not be cumulative. 

(2) Ordinary Shares. Those receive dividends after 
toe preference shares have been paid their fixed dividend. 

(3) Deferred Shares or Founders’ Shares. The holders 
of these shares are entitled to the surplus profits, or to a 
certain portion of the profits after the payment of a certain 
dividend on the ordinary shares. They are usually very 
few in number, and hence, if the company is successful, 
they will bo worth many times the value of the ordinary 
shares. The public do not like these shares, which are 
now seldom created. Founders’ shares are allotted to 
persons who have borne the chief burden and expense in 
forming the company. 

(б) RESERVE CAPITAL is capital which has not yet 
been oaU^ up, and which the company by special resolution 
Mmes shall not bo called up except in the event of tho 
wmding-up of the company. In a recent case it was decided 

^ company has no power to mortgage its reserve 
capit^, but tho soundness of this decision has been 
disputed. 

(c) STOCK. When the shareholders have fully paid 
up to the company the nominal value of tJie shares, tlie 
•hares may be turn^ into stock. Tho difference between 
and shares is that stock may be divided into fractional 
subdivided, unless 

Blit 2? k or by special resolutions. 

« j stock are members aud ha.ve the 

lighM Oi they oujoyed when holding abarea of the 
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the lumbers, as would be the case in traosfeiTiiig shiures* 
A transfer ^ stock is merely one of so many pounds* 
worth of stock. 

(d) urCREASB OF CAPITAL. When a company has 
isBU^ all its share capital, and requires further tunas for 
carrying on its business, it may issue new shares to the 
pubho. This power to increase capital is usually given in 
the Articles which prescribe the manner in which the per- 
mission to inoreaae is given, whether by special rosolution, 
extraordinary resolution, by the directors with the sanction 
of a Boneral meeting, or by the directors alone. If the 
Articles are silent as to the increase of capital, the capital 
may be increased by special resolution. The new shares 
may be preference, or ordinary or deferred, provided that 
there Is nothing in the Memorandum to prevent it. Any 
increase of capital must be notified to the Registrar of 
Joint Stock Companies. 

(s) ALTERATION. Capital may be altered by “ con- 
solidating ** existing shares, e.g. by changing every four 
£6 shares into one £20 share ; or, as is more frequently 
done, by “subdividing” them, e.g. by changing every 
£6 share into fivo shares of £1 each; or by turning fully 
paid-up shares into stook. 

The method by which an alteration of capital is effected 
is the same as that for eflocting an increase of capital- 
Notice of toe inoreaae must be sent to the Registrar within 
fifteen days, under a penalty of £6 per day on every director 
of the company. 

(/) REDUCTION OF CAPITAL. Where a part of the 
capital has been lost, dividends ought not to be paid 
without making some provision out of the profits for 
repairing the loss. The loss may be so great as, e.g. where 
a shipping oompany loses part of its fleet by a storm* or 
whore a new invention makes articles unsaleable that it 
would be bitpoBsible to pay ony dividends at all, for any 
profits would be employed in restoring tho lost capital. 
In such cases tho oompany may, by leave of the Court, 
write off this lost capital and pay dividends on tho 
remaining capital. 

In all cases where the rights of creditors would be 
ieopardisod, tho reduction cannot be effected without the 
leave of the Court, for the creJitors look to this capital as 
tho fund out of which they are to l.> paid. It is on tho 
Btron^th of this fund, and on the fact that the shareholders 
are liable for the amounts unpaid on their shares, that 
creditors deal with the company. If then this capital were 
reduced, aud tho liability of the shareholders to pay up on 
their unpaid shares consequently disappeared, the posmou 
of too creditors would bo altered for tlie worse. The same 
would be the case were a portion of the paid-up capital 
returned to the shareholders. Hence before a reduction 
of capital can be effected, the sanction of the Court must be 
obtained, so that the rights of creditors may be safe- 
guarded. But in cases where tho rights of creditors are 
not endangered, reduction of capital can be effected 
without leave of the Court. 

The oompany can, without leave of the Court, reduce 
its capital 

fl) By forfeiting shares for non-payment of calls or 
other liabilities. 

(2) By paying off paid-up capital out of accumulated 
profits, on the understanding that it may be called up 
again. 

(3) By cancelling sliaros which have not been taken up. 

Tho folIoMTing modes of reduction require the leave of 

the Court 

(1) Beducing the liability of members for uncancellcd 
or unpaid capital, e.g. wheio tho shares are £2 each, with 
£1 paid up. reducing them to £1 fully paid-up shares, and 
thus relieving the sharetioldcrs of a fiability of £1. 

(2) Betuniing to the shareholders, paid-up capital not 
wanted for the purposes of tlm company, e.g. where the 
shares are £2 fully paid up, reducing them to £1 lOs., and 
giving back 10s. on each slmre. 

(S) Paying off paid-up capital out of capital on tbt 
footing that it may be called up again. 

fi) Cancelling or writing off capital which has been 





tost fir irtikh is not n^tmukUA by otfiflobto ^tit e-g. 
^ wboro nnissaved propc^ fats been loet or dwtroyed. 

Bio moft oommon form of redaction ii on oU roana 
fednotion,*’ i.o. the nominal value of all the sharcB is 
proportionately reduced. The reduction may be written 
off one class of shares and not off others, as e.g. where 
the ordinary shares and not the preference shares are 
rednoed. But no reduction will bo permitted that is 
unfair to any class of shareholders. . , a i - 

In order to effect a reduction of capital, the Artie e 
must give a power to reduce. If there id no j)owcr m the 
Articles, the Articles must bo altered by spccia resolution 
so as to give the power to reduce. Subs^u^tly a specia 
resolution is passed to reduce the capital. The company 
then petitions the Court to confirm ° 

inquiry is ordered by the Court os to the debts and liabilities 
of the company. Tho creditors must consent or must be 
paid off, and after the lapse of some months tho Court hears 
the petition, and confirms or refuses it as tho case may be. 
If the petition is confirmed, and the Court sanctions the 
reduction, the words “and reduced'* must be added to 
the name of the company, e.g. Tho X. Com2)any, Limited 
and Reduced. The words are added only for a short 
period, about a mouth from the time the Court sanctions 
the reduction. 


AIBMBBRS, 

(a) WHO ARE MEMBERS. (1) Persons who sign the 
Memorandum become members when the company is 
incorporated. (2) Persons who agree to become members 
by applying for an allotment of shares or by taking a trans- 
fer of shares from a member and have been placed on the 
register of members. (3) Persons who are registered as 
members in succession to a deceased or a bankrupt member. 
(4) Persons who allow their names to bo on tho register 
of members. 

A subscriber to the Memorandum muut take and pay 
for the shares which he agreed to take unless all the shares 
have been taken up by others, and ho must take tho shares 
direct from tho company j he cannot take them from 
another subscriber. A subscriber should bo careful in 
this matter. Supposing a vendor agrees to take shares 
as part of the purchase money, and signs the Memorandum 
for those shares, he will have to take them twice over, 
ouoo as part of the purchase money, and once for having 
■i^ed tne Memcraudum for that number of shares. 

Those who agree to take Bharcs are not deemed to be 
members until their name is put on the registor. But if 
a person has shares allotted to him ho can insist on his 
name being put on the register, and if a member’s name 
is wrongfully struck off, bo is still a member. Further, if 
a person who has not agreed to take shares is put on the 
register, ho is not a member at all. 

An infant may be a member, but ho can repudiate his 
•hares on his coming of age, unless in tho meantime he has 
received some benefit from them, e.g. dividends. If a 
person lends money to the company on a mortgage of its 
•hares, he is in the position of a member in respect of those 
•hares. A company may be a sbareholdor in another 
company, if its Memorandum gives it power to do so, or if 
it takes the Bbares in payment of a debt due to it by the 
pther company. A person who agrees to ** place ’’ shares is 
not a member, because he does not agree to take the shares. 

(b) A PERSON CEASES TO BE A MEMBER:— 

(1) By transferring his shares to another, but for a year 
he still remains liable to be put on tho “B list” of con- 
tributories. (See under “Winding up.”) (2) By his shares 
being forfeited. (3) By his shares being sold by the 
company in order to enforce its lien on the shares. (4) 
By death; but his shares pass to his executor or 
administrator. (5) By the trustee in bankruptcy of a 
bankrupt member disclaiming his shares. (6) By having 
his contract of membership rescinded on the ground of 
mistake, or of a misrepresentation in the prospectus. 

(e) LIABILITY OF MEMBERS. A shareholder is 
liable to pay to the company the whole of the nominal 
ralue of ms share in cash. Otherwise he will be liable in 


the event of the irinding«iip for the amoimt lemainlM 
unpaid. This is quite irrespective of the price he htms^ 
may have paid for the shares. For example, the shares 
of a company may be of the nominal value of £fi, on which 
only £2 has been paid up. The market price of those 
shares may be anything. In fact, if the company is very 
prosperous, a person buying the shares in the market 
might have to pay £20 for each share, and yet he would be 
liame for £3, the amount still remaining unpaid. If, then, 
the company afterwards fell on evil times, the position of 
such a purchaser would be serious. 

The payment for shares must be in cash, but suppose tho 
company owed a person, say £300, and ho agreed to take 
300 £1 shores in satisfaction of the debt, such a person 
would be deemed to have paid cash for his shares. Pay- 
ment for shares may also be made not merely in cash, but in 
money’s worth, e.g. by giving property or services in 
return for the shares. In this case, however, tho contract 
to take the shares must, within one month, be registered 
with the Registrar of Joint Stock Companies. This 
contract must show what consideration the person gave for 
his eliaroa, as e.g. property or services. Apart from cir- 
cumstances of fraud, it is not necessary that the property or 
the services should be worth tho shares given f<M* them. 

In ordinary cases, the shares must be paid for in cash, 
and the shareholder remains liable until the whole nominal 
value of the shares is paid up. Hence the company 
cannot “ issue shares at a discount,” that is, the company 
cannot issue shares say of £1 each, to a person for Ifts. a 
piece, on tho understanding that they are to bo deemed 
fully paid up. If tho company docs issue tho shares on 
those terms, tho person taking the shares will be liable to 
pay the remaining fis. on each share in the event of winding- 
up. It is vUra vires tho company to issue its shares at 
a discount, and neither the Memorandum, nor the Articles, 
nor a unanimous vote of the shareholders can make it 
lawful. 

N.P.— Even after a member has parted with his shares 
he remains liable for a year (see “ Winding up ”). 

(d) REGISTER OF MEMBERS. The register contains 
the names, addressOvS, and occupations of each member, 
tho amount and the numbers of his shares (each share 
bears a number), the date of his acquiring them, and the 
amount paid up on each share. It must be remembered 
that the amount paid up on the shares has nothing whatever 
to do with tho price which the member may have paid for 
his shares. 

Outsiders may inspect this register on paying a shilling, 
members may inspect it gratis. Extracts may not be 
made, but a member may obtain a copy at the rate of 6d. 
per 100 words. Tho company may close the register for 
not more than thirty days in each year. The closing must 
bo advertised. 

No notice of any trust shall bo put on the register. 
This does not mean that a person cannot hold shares in 
trust for another, but it does mean that so f«,r as the 
company is concerned, it will regard the holder of the shares 
not as a trustee of, but as the owner of the shares, and 
therefore personally liable for calls upon the shares. 

SHARES, 

{a) ALLOTMENT. When a person applies for shares 
he makes an offer to take shares. The allotment is the 
acceptance of his oficr. It is “the appropriation of a 
certain number of shares to a person by a resolution of 
the directors.” To constitute a valid allotment there 
must be a duly constituted board of directors. The rules 
governing allotment are the same as those governing 
ordinary contracts, together with certain rules made by 
the Companies Acts. 

An application to take shares may be revoked at any 
time before notice of allotment has been pasted to the 
applicant. The moment the letter of allotment has been 
posted, the applicant is bound to take the shares, even 
though the letter never reaches liim. But if there is 
unreasonable delay in allotting shares to an applicant, he 
may refuse to t^e them whfin a lotted. Again. If be 
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* •ppUoatloti, and the condition is not 
MilfiUed, he is not bound to take the shares. For example* 
goffered to take 100 shares if he were appointed mauacer. 
fle was not appointed, and therefore he was not bound to 
l^ept the shares. Further, the directors in allotting 

t chares must do so unconditionally, e.g. if in allotting they 
introduce a new term stating that the shares must be paid 
Up at onoe under penalty of forfeiture, this is not binding 
on the applicant, who can, if he likes, refuse the shares. 

company cannot proceed to allotment unless at least 
the amount of shares (if any) fixed by the Memorandum 
w the Articles as the minimum amount, upon which the 
directors may proceed to allotment, has been applioil for, 
and not less than five per cent, of the value of the shares 
has been paid. 

This is to prevent directors going to allotment when 
inero is no possible chance of getting sufficient capital to 
can^ on the company. Freiiiiently they used to go to 
wiotment merely for the purpose of getting their pre- 
liminary expenses. 

If the minimum subscription is not subscribed within 
forty days from the issue of the prospectus, the money 
paid by the applicants must bo returned within the next 
eight days ; otherwise the directors will be liable to pay 
iU addition five per cent, interest from the end of the forty- 
eight days. 

(h) SHARE CERTIFICATE. The document issued to 
a shareholder by the company stating that ho is the 
holder of so many shares, with their numbers, and the 
amount which has been paid up on each share. 

Shareholders very often raise money by pledging the 
share certificate. Persona who lend money oa these 
pledges run some risk, for a shareholder can nearly always 
get a new certificate by declaring that the old one is lost 
or destroyed. 

(c) TRANSFER. A transfer of shares must bo in writing. 
It need not be by deed unless the Articles require it. The 
transfer is not complete until the transferee is entered on 
the register. The stamp duty is 10a. per cent, on the 
price paid for the shares. If the shares are transferred for 
a nominal consideration, the stamp duty is 10a., whatever 
the actual value of the shares. 

Where a shareholder transfers his shares to a man-of- 
straw in order to escape liability on the shares, the transfer 
is good, and the transferor is released from his liability 
provided he retains no right or interest in the shares. 
Usually, however, the Articles restrain the right of transfer 
by empowering the directors to refuse to register the 
transferee if calls are in arrear. In some caaos they are 
empowered to refuse a transfer without assigning reasons, 
b' t in this case the directors must act bona fide. Again, 
Articles may stipulate that before the shares can be 
ofiored to outsiders, the other shareholders may have the 
right to buy them at a fixed price. This is often done in 
the case^f private companies. 

In the ease of ** blank transfers,** i.e. transfers where 
the name of the transferee is not inserted at the time of 
the transfer, the name of the transferee may be subsequently 
fihed in. But if the transfer is to be by deed, this cannot 
he done unless the transferor gives the transferee a power 
of attorney to do so, and if this power is not given the 
transfer is void* Blank transfers are employed when a 
shareholder mortgages his shares, and in case he does not 
loan, the mortgagee can fill in his own name, 

* put on the register of members. 

Where a shareholder sells part only of his shares, two 
new share certificates must bo issued by the company — 
one for ^e shares not sold, which is given in place of the 
old certificate, and one issued to the purchaser of the sold 
shares. 


id) FORGED TRANSFERS, Whore a transfer is forged 
ana the innocent transferee obtains a new certificate fror 
ne company, the true owner can nevertheless claim th 
^arra, and have his name restored to the register, Th 
remedy against the company, but onb 
transferred the shares, who is, o 
«» • etimmal But if the transferee has acted on th 


faith of the oMfioate, and has, for example, sold the 
shares, then he or the iona fide purchaser from him may 
sne the company. Hence a company, when a transfer has 
to be roj^tered, osaally writes to the transferor informing 
him of the deposit of the transfer form, and stating that it 
will be registered unless, by return of post, he objects. 
He need not reply, and if in fact the transfer is forged, his 
not replying will not prevent him from claiming the mares. 

Where a transfer is invalid, the transferor is still liable 
for calls on the shares. Upon a valid transfer of shares, 
the transferee is bound to pay subsequent calls on the shares, 
and to indemmfy the transferor against any calls or 
liability which may arise after the transfer. The transferor, 
however, remains liable for a year, in case the transferee 
is unable to meet calls. 

Transfers made during a compnlsory winding-up or 
during a winding-up under supervision of the Court, are 
void unless sanctioned by the Court. If made during 
a voluntary winding-up, they are void unless sanctioned 
by the liquidator. If a transfer is incomplete at the 
commencement of the winding-up because of not being 
registered, the Court will not put the buyer on the register, 
and he will thus not be liable on the shares. Whore the 
same shares have been transferred to different persons who 
are not aware of the transferor's dishonesty m so doing, 
the transferee who is the first to get himself registered as 
a member is regarded as the owner of th(* shares. 

(c) TRANSMISSION. When a shareholder dies his 
shares vest in his executor or administrator, and his estate 
rornaina liable for calls. The executor can be put on the 
register, but this will make him personally liable for calls, 
but he can recoup himself out of the estate. The executor 
can sell the shares without being put on the register. 

When a shareholder becomes bankrupt, hi.s trustee in 
bankruptcy can sell the shares for the benefit of his creditors. 
The trustee con repudiate the shares If they are worthless, 
or if there is any liability on them as for calls. In that cose, 
the company can prove in th ' bankruptcy for the calls. 

(/) SHARE WARRANTS TO BEARER, When eharea 
are fully paid up, the company, if allowed by the Articles, 
may, on their giving up their share certificates, issue to 
its shareholders share warrants to bearer, stating that 
the bearer is entitled to the shares mentioned therein. The 
shares can then be transferred by simple delivery of the 
share warrant, and no stamp duty is required for the 
tran-sfer, but the share warrant boars a stamp of SOs. fop 
every £100. These documents, though under seal, are 
held to be negotiable instruments. 

When a share warrant is issued to a shareholder hit 
name is struck off the register, because, as the holder of 
the warrant is for the time btiing the shareholder, the com- 
pany has no means of knowing who he ma;^ be. Hence 
“ coupons ’’ are attached to these warrants, entitling the 
holder to dividends on the dates mentioned in the coupons* 
When the dividend is due, the appropriate coupon is tom 
off and presented to the company for payment. 

The holder of a shore warrant has aU the rights of a 
member, though his name is not on the register. Before 
he can attend a meeting or vote he must produce his share 
warrant. 

{g) CALLS. Galls are Instalments of the amount unpaid 
on shares, payable “when called for’’ by the directors in 
the manner prescribed by the Articles. In.stalments 
payable by the terms of the prospectus are not calls, e.g. 
£1 sharM may be iasued on the terms of fis. payable on 
application, 2a. fid. on allotment, and 28. fid. within three 
months of allotment, the remaining 10s. when called for. 
The first three payments are not calls. The remaining 
lOs. ie paid by means of calls. 

Cidls must bo made by the directors in the manner 
specified in the Articles, otherwise they are invalid, and 
the shareholder need not pay. The call must specify the 
time and the place of payment. 

The company can sue shareholders who refuse to pay 
o^Ib. Intereet may be charged on calls in arrear. The 
direotoni most ibake all necessary steps to enforce payment 
of oalls, othonrise they will be guilty of a breach of duty* 
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V ^ jMeiSdior tli« b«ii«fit o! «ie company. 

(lil mum IK ABVAirOB OF CALLS. The Article 
W direotoTi to receive from a member money 

; di^ on their shares before any call has been made, ana 
ittay pay interest on the amount so paid. But the d^reotora 
oao only receive such “payments in advance of calls 
when it is for the benefit of the company, and the intereei 
pi^ must not be excessive. In one ca.so a company w 
insolvent. There was no money to pay the f®®®' 

They accordingly paid up the amount due on their snaw , 
«id then out of this money paid themwive. their 
It was held that the directors were still lioble on thm 
Shares. TOere a shareholder pays in advance of ^ 
is to that extent a creditor of the company, and is entitl^ 
to his interest on the amount so paid, even though there 
are no profits. The interest will in that case be paid out ot 

**S!5a* must bo paid in cosh. Money due from the company 
to a shareholder can be sot-off against a call, and reckonoa 
as a payment of the call. , . ^ ii 

Where a call is made before transfer, but pavable after 
the transfer, the transferor is the person who has to pay 
the oalL 

(k) FORFEITURE. Shares may be forfeited if a share- 
holder does not pay calls, but only if the Articles give the 
directors this power. The forfeiture must not be collusive, 
i.e. it must not be made for the purpose of enabling a share- 
holder to escape from his liabilities. Forfeited shares are 
the property of the company, and may be sold for whatever 
price they will fetch. In other words, forfeited shares may 
be “ issued at a discount.” 

When shares ose forfeited, the sliaxeholdor cannot be 
sued for past calls, unless the Articles expressly provide for 
this; but in the event of the company being wound up 
within a year from the forfeiture, ho would stiU be liable 
as a past member. 

(1) LIEN. The company has a lien on the shares of 
a member for his debts and liabilities to the company. This 
lien may be enforced by the company selling the shares, 
provided that the Articles give the company power to do so. 

DIVIDENDS. 

The Articles usually determine in what proportion the 
profits shall bo divided amongst the various classes of 
shares. If not, the profits are paid on each share in 
proportion to its nominal value, quite irrespective of the 
amount paid up on the shares. 

On the declaration of a dividend, it becomes a debt due 
from the company to the shareholder for whioh he can sue 
at any time within twenty years from the date of the 
dividend. It must be paid in cash, unless the Articles 
expressly authorise payment in some other manner. 

Dividends con be paid only out of profits. They must 
not be paid out of capital. To pay them out of capital is 
absolutely illegal; but in this connection a distinction is 
made between “ Circulating Capital” and “ Fixed Capital.” 

OireiUatinQ capital is property which is acquired or 
produced with the view of selling at a profit ; and the law 
and the practice is, that any loss of such capital must be 
repaired out of the profits before a dividend can be declared. 
Fixed Capital Is property not Intended for sale but to be 
used in producing goods, e.g. tlie buildings, plant, and 
machinery of a business. 

Where a loss or depreciation of fixed capital occurs, tho 
directors should make some provision out of tho profits 
for repairing such loss before declaring a dividend. Any 
increase in the value of the assets or capital may be dis- 
tribnted as dividend. 

If the directors pay dividend out of capital they are 
Hable for the amount so paid out, but tliey can recover 
from the shareholders the amounts so paid to each share- 
holder, if the shareholder knew that the dividend was paid 
out of capital. Further, directors who pay a fictitious 
dividend when there ore no profits, with a view of raising 
the price of the oompany^s shares, may be oriminally liable 
for conspiracy. Profits whioh have been set apart as 
a ** reserve fund “ are not capital, and may be dis£dbutad 




A transfer of shares does not 

to the dividend then accruing, unless the tarntm is niadt 
“ cum dividend.'* If the .transfer is m^e “ ex dividend,'* 
the seller claims the dividend accruing. In the abienof 
of anything to the contrary, the buyer is entitled to ^ 
dividends declared after the date when he agreed to buy 
the shares, even though the shares have not yet been 
transferred to him. 

ACCOUNTS AND AUDITORS. 

Directors must keep proper accounts, whioh are usual^ 
mode out annually, and copies are sent to the shareholders. 
At tho annual meeting tho aooounts are passed. 

^ The Oapital Account will show on the one side the liabili- 
ties, including the amount of the subscribed capital, 
amount of bad debts, and other items. On the other ^de 
will be shown the value of the assets, with the neoeesary 
deductions for depreciation. The difference between the 
two sides will show tho profit or the loss for the year, ^e 
same difference will be shown in the Profit and Loss 
Account. 

The auditor must be appointed at the general meeting. 
If this is not done, the Board of Trade may appoint one. 
A director cannot be an auditor. 

The duty of the auditor is to see that the books show the 
true financial position of tho company, and to do this he 
must exorcise reasonable care and skill in making investi- 
gations, but he is not liable for failing to find out skilfully 
laid schemes of fraud, when there is nothing to arouse his 
suspicions. He must not certify what ho does not believe 
to be true. If he does not act honestly or with reasonable 
care and skill, tho company may sue him for damages. 
It is no part of hia duty to give advice to directors or 
shareholders ; and it is nothing to him whether the business 
of a company is conducted prudently or imprudently. 

The auditors shall have access to the books and papers 
of the company, and shall sign a oertifioate at the foot of 
the balance sheet stating that all their requirements hava 
been complied with, and shall make a report to the 
shareholders as to the accounts and balance sheet laid 
before them, and shall state whether tho balance sheet 
exhibits a true and correct view of the state of tho com- 
pany’s affairs as shown in the books of tho company. 

AIBBTINQS AND RESOLUTIONS. 

(a) STATUTORY MEETING. Tho general meeting, 
which must bo held not less than one month and not more 
than throe months from the date at which it is entitled to 
oommenco business. Seven days before this meeting 
a report must be sent to aU the shareholders, showing : — 
(1) The number of shares allotted, and the amount 
paid on each, or other consideration for whioh they have 
been allotted. « 

Tlie cash received for tlioee shares. 




An abstract of the receipts and payments of the 
company, and an estimate of the preliminary expenses. 

(i) The names and addressee of the directors, auditors, 
manager and secretary. 

(5) If any contract requiring modification is to be 
submitted to the meeting, the particulars of the contract 
and tho modifications. 

(d) ORDINARY MEETING. Tho annual general meet- 
ing, which is usually held at some specified date in the year. 
This must bo held in addition to the statutory meeting. 

(c) EXTRAORDINARY MEETING. A meeting con- 
vened for the purpose of transacting business whicn must 
be done before the next ordinary meeting. An extra- 
ordinary meeting must be called if the holders of one-tenth 
of the issued capital of the company demand it. 

(d) MODE OF PROCEDURE;— (1) Notioe. Every 
member is entitled to notioe of all these various meetings. 
The notioe must specify any special business that is to be 
transacted. 

(2) Quorum. Two members may form a qnimimi 
uniess the Articles specify the nombcKr. 

(3) Obairmaa. Unless appointed by the Artioloi^ tba 
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iMtiiig oapfieioitif^^ «iiotii«r ohairmo^ may be elecM. 

(i) Voting. £a^ shareholder has one Tote, unlaei the 
Articles state that the voting power shall depend on the 
number of shares held. The voting is first done by a show 
of hands. At this state of the proceedings, proxies are 
not counted, and each member has but one vote. Any 
five members may demand a poll, which may be taken then 
and there. At the poll, each person signs a papwr ** for 
or “ against,” and proxies are counted. 

(5) Proxy. A written paper bearing a penny stamp, 
authorising a person to vote for a shareholder at a certain 
meeting. If it authorises him to vote at a series of meetings, 
it must be stamped as a power of attorney with a stamp 
•of 10s. Voting by proxy is permitted only when the 
Articles expressly provide for it. The proxy holder is not 
bound to produce his proxy paper at the meeting. 

(«) RESOLUTIONS. Resolutions are of three kinds— 
ordinary, special, and extraordinary. 

(1) Ordinary. A resolution passed by the majority at 
a general meeting. 

(2) Special* A resolution passed by a three-quarters* 
majority at a meeting convened for that purpose, and 
confirmed by a majority at a second meeting held not less 
than fourteen days and not more than a motith after the 
first. Special resolutions are required for various purposes, 
e.g. 

1. To alter the MemorandiiTn or the Articles. 

ii. To increase, alter, or reduce the capital of the 
company. 

iii. To wind-up the company voluntarily. 

(3) Extraordinary Resolution. This is the name as 
a special resolution, except that it does imt require con- 
firmation at a second meeting. When it is cx])e(lie.nt to 
wind up a company voluntarily, owing to the fact that it 
cannot carry on its business by reason of its liabilities, an 
extraordinary resolution is passed 

BORROWINU POWERS, 

Every trading company has power to borrow money for 
the purposes of its trading, but other compaiiios have no 
such power unless provided for by tho Momorttndum, or 
by the Act of Parliament creating the company. The 
borrowing powers of a trading company arc usually* 
exercised by the dhootors. 

(a) ULTRA VIRES BORROWINQ, \yhere tho Mem- 
orandum fixes the limit to tho borrowing powers, any 
borrowing in excess of this limit is ultra vires the company, 
and is absolutely void, and the securities given for the loan 
are void. Such borrowing cannot be ratified by tho 
shareholders. The lender cannot sue the company for 
repayment ; but if the money has not been spent he can 
obtain an injunction to prevent the company from parting 
with it ; or if tho money has been employed in paying off 
just debts owing to creditors of the company, he is entitled 
to stanA in the shoes of those creditors, and can sue the 
company for the amount owing to them. The lender, too, 
may in some cases be able to sue tho directors for breach 
of an implied warranty that they had power so to borrow. 

If the company has unlimited powers of borrowing 
money, but the directors have only limited powers and 
exceed them, the borrowing is ultra virea the directors, 
and is void, and the lender cannot sue the company unless 
the shareholders ratify the borrowing. 

CM SECURITY. When a company has power to borrow, 
it may borrow on the security of all or any of its property, 
real or personal, present or future. It may mortgage 
uncancelled capital if there is a power in the Memorandum 
Bo to do, or if there is power in tho Articles, and there is 
nothing to the contrary in the Memorandum. Tho 
Company may not, however, borrow on the security of its 
reserve capital (though this has been disputed), nor can 
it borrow on the security of its books, for these must bo 
kept at the office of the company and be open for inspection. 
Hence tho liquidator in a winding-up has a better right 
to the books than a receiver appointed by the debenture 


VoBS^ my be raM'‘ 
bv MIV owe or by iOfersl of the fdfowing saourilaes 

^ (1) ByategalnwrtgagpsofspecfficprtofiteMop^ 

DC by an equitable mortgage, e.g. by deposit of d^. 

(2) By a floating charge on the whole property of the 

^S?**Sy bonds, or by promissory notes. 

C4) By debentures, or by debenture stock. 

The method of raising money by the issue of debentures, 
or of debenture stock, will now be dealt with. 

debentures and debenture stock. 

la) THEIR NATURE. A debenture is a writing promis- 
ing to repay a specified sum at a given date, with mter^ 
in the meantime half-yearly. It usually gives “ a floating 
charge ** on tho assets of the company, as secunty tea the 
loan. A floating charge means that the whole of the 
company’s property, present and future, is secunty for 
the loan, but that the company, untU tho charge becomes 
a fixed charge, has power to deal with any ^ecifio part of 
its assets in the ordinary course of its business. It is a 
charge that is not enforced until the nndertoking oeasee 
to be a going concern, or luitil the person in whose favom 
tho charge is created finds that default has been made 
in paying him his interest or principal. Until the debenture 
hoklers enforce their rights, the company has a free hand 
to deal with its assets in the ordinary course of business, 
i.e. may sell, lease, mortgage, or exchange its property s# 
it thinks expedient. 

A floating charge is liable to be postponed to the ngntf 
of the following persons, if they enforce their rights before 
the debenture holders proceed to enforce theirs. 

(1) Landlord distraining for rent. 

(2) A creditor who obtains a garnishee order. 

(B) Persons, such os a clerk or a servant, entitlea to 
preferential payraonts under the Bankruptcy Acts. 

(4) A judgment creditor, if tho goods are seised ana 
sold before the debenture holders enforce their rights. 
Bobenturcs which give a charge on the companjnj 
property are sometimes called “ mortgage^ debentures.** 
but in that case a trust deed is drawn up giving to trustees 
power to pct on behalf of the debentme holders. 

The difference between debentures and debenture stock 
is chiefly one of name ; tho holders of the debenture stock 
are in much the same po'-ition as debenture holders. 
Bebonturos are either payable to * esrer or payable to 
registered holder. 

Debentures payable to bearer are negotiable instruments. 
Hence they may be transferred by simple delivery without 
paying a stamp duty on the transfer, and without notifying 
the transfer to the company, and further, the transferee 
who takes it in good faith and for value gets an absolutely 
good title, no matter what title his transferor had. 

(b) REGISTRATION. Every debenture created, i.e. 
“sealed and issued” after January let, 1901, must ^ 
registered with the Registrar within twenty-one days of its 
issue, otherwise it will be nuU and void as against the 
liquidator aud the creditors of the compar»y. THiia means 
that the debenture holders oannot enforce their security, 
but the company is still bound to repay the loan. The 
Court may extend the time for registration. Debentures 
created before 1901 were merely registered in tho oompany*s 
register. The penalty for non-registration waa only £60, 
and registration might be made at any time. Before 1901, 
intending creditors had no power of seeing what previous 
j securities a company had given, but now any one on 
i paying o shUliog can inspect the register at Somerset 
■ House. 

(c) TRANSFER. Debentures payable to bearer ore 

transferred by simple delivery ; debentures payable to the 
registered holder are transferred in the manner laid down 
in the conditions on tho back of the instrument. If the 
instrument is silent on the point, they can be assigned by 
a simple writing, with notice to the company. ** 

(d) REMEDIES OF DEBENTURE HOLDERS. A 
debenture holder who wishes to recover payment of kli 
loan may employ any or all of tho following remedies s«>» 

fl) He may exercise such means os are given to 

by the securities themselves, e.g. he mey sell the oompimrs 
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urop^rtjr, or hMf « reertror tiipolnted If the oonditioni on 
IIm dobentnrw give him thoM powon. ^ ^ 

(2) He may petition for the winding-np of the 
(S) He may obtain from the Court an order for Iot^ 
dosnre, i.o. he may become the owner of the property 
ot tite company. ^ 

(4) He may ene lor the debt, and the Court will appoint 
a receiver. 

WINDING -UP. 

If a company becomes insolvent, or if there is good reason 
that the company should come to an 
is wound up. It cannot be made bankrupt. There ax 
three kinds of winding-up : (o) Compulsory uunmng-up by 
the Court ; (6) Voluntary winding-up: and (e) Wmdi^-np 
oader the superrision of the Court, a mode of proceeding 
•eldom resorted to. . a i j 

In the windiug-up a liquidator is appointed, whose 
Is to realise the assets and apply them in paying the credi- 
tors, and to distribute the residue, if there is any, amongst 
the shareholders. In a compulsory windmg-up by the 
Court, after the winding-up order has been made, all 
proceedings against the company must cease, unless toe 
Court orders otherwise. On a volunta^ wandmg-up the 
Court may ‘stay proceedings. Any disposition of its 
property made by a company after the commencement of 
the winding-up is void, as are oil transfers of shares, unless 
the Court otherwise orders. In the case of a voluntary 
winding-up, transfers made during the winding-up must be 
sanctioned by the liquidator, otherwise they are void. 

{a) WINDING-UP BY THE COURT. A company may 
be compulsorily wound up by the Court— 

(1) When the company has passed a special resolution 
to tliat effect ; or 

(2) When tiie company does not commence business 
within a year from its incorporation, or if it suspends 
business for a year ; or 

(3) When the number of Its members falls below 
seven ; or 

(4) When the company is unable to pay its debts ; or 
C.^) When the Court is of opinion that it is just or 

equitable that tlie company should be wound up. 

Win^ng-up for any of the first three causes seldom takes 
place. It usually arises from the inability of the company 
to pay its debts. A company is accounted insolvent : — 

(1) If a creditor to wliora the company owes £50 or 
more demands payment, and the debt is not paid within 
three weeks ; or 

(2) If a judgment debt or an execution remains un- 
■atlAfled ; or 

(5) If it is proved to tlie satisfaction of the Court that 
tlie comjfanjr cannot pay its debta. 

The first step in the ooiiipulsory winding-up of a company 
is usually taken by a creditor presenting a petition to the 
Court to give a winding-up order. A creditor may petition j 
if there is an undisputed debt of £60 or more due to him, j 
and any of the things mentioned above have happened. But 
the Court may refuse a winding-up order if there are no 
assets, or if the majority of the creditors do not wish it, 
or if the order will do no good. The winding-up dates from 
the presentation of the successful petition. When the 
l^airs of the company are fully wound up, the Court makes 
an order that the company be dissolved, and this order is 
ontcMred in the register of Joint Stock Companies. 

(6) VOLUNTARY WINDING-UP. This is the most 
Qtaal way of winding-up a company. It can be wound up 
voluntarily : — 

fl) By on ordinary resolution, if the period fixed for 
the duration of the company has come to an end. or if an 
event upon which the company is to be wound up has 
happened. 

(2) If for any cause whatever the company has passed 
a j^edal resolution to wind up. 

(8) It tlie company passes an extraordinary resolution 
that it cannot by reason of its liabilities carry on its busi- 
neea, and that, therefore, the company should be wound up. 
A voluntary winding-up dates from the passing of the 
resolution to wind up. The company then ceases to carry 
OB its business except for the purpose of winding-up ; and 
transfers of shares are void except with the permission of 
the liquidator. 

When the affairs of the oompany are wound up, the 


I liquidator ealls a general meetfng, and lays his aoeoimti 
I before it, and after three months the company is deemed 
to be dissolved and ceases to exist. 

(e) THE LIQUIDATOR. In oompnlsory winding-up, 
the liquidator is appointed by the Court, and is a trustee 
for the creditors ; in voluntary winding-up he is appointed 
by the shareholders and is a trustee for them. He is paid 
a salary, and must give security not to make away with the 
assets, and he can be removed by the authority which 
appointed him. The liquidator may be assisted by a 
“committee of inspection,” composed of contributories 
and creditors, who must meet at least once a month. 

On his appointment, all the property of the company 
vests in him, and he has considerable powers vested in him. 
He can bring and defend actions on behalf of the company. 
He carries on the business of the company as far as is 
necessary for its winding-up. He may sell the property 
of the company, draw bills of exchange, and do all things 
that may be necessary for the winding-up of the company 
and the distribution of its assets. He has power to summon 
meetings of contributories, to settle the lists of contribu- 
tories, to make calls on them for the purpose of paying 
the debts of the company, and to fix the date by which 
creditors must prove their claims or be deprived of all 
remedy against the company. 

(d) CONTRIBUTORIES. These are the shareholders, 
past and present, who are liable for the amount unpaid on 
the shares. The “ A list ” comprises all the present 
members of the company. The “ B list ” compnsca all 
persona who have ceased to bo members wnthin a year of 
the winding-up. Persons in the “ B list ” are liable only 
in respect of debts that were incurred while they were 
members. And they are only liable in respect of these 
debts when the members on the “ A list ” are unable to 
pay the calls made on them by the liquidator. 

A contributory may also be a creditor of the company, 
but he cannot set off the debt due to him against his lial)ility 
for calls ; for example, a person may be liable for calls to 
the extent say of £2,000, and the company may owe him 
the same amoimt. He must pay to the liquidator the 
whole sum of £2,000, and afterwards prove his debt in the 
winding-up. He may thus stand to lose anything less 
than the £2,000. Certain creditors, however, such as 
clerks or servants of the company, have in the windin^-up 
a right to be paid their claims before the other creditors 
(see “ Distribution of the Property,” under Bankruptcy), 

READJUSTMENT SCHEMES. 

(а) ARRANGEMENTS WITH CREDITORS. A com- 
pany may enter into a scheme of arrangement with its 
creditors. Application is made to the Court to direct 
meetings of the creditors and contributories to consider 
the scheme. The resolution approving the scheme must 
be carried by a three-quarters majority of those present 
in person or by proxy at the meeting. A petition, is then 
made to the Court to sanction the scheme. The most 
usual kind of scheme provides for the formation of a new 
company, that the debenture holders in the old company 
shall take debentures or preference shares in the new com- 
pany, that the ordinary creditors of the old company shall 
take a composition of so much in the pound, payable partly 
in cash and partly in shares or debentures, and that the 
shareholders in the old company shall take shares in the 
new company on which a oortain amount only shall be 
deemed to be paid up. 

(б) RECONSTRUCTION. A company may be nnablo 
to alter or extend its objects as defined in the Memorandum, 
or it may be embarrassed by the rights of preference shares 
or of founders’ shares, which being given by the Memoran- 
dum cannot be altered, or it may want new capital which 
it cannot get from the existing shareholders or from the 
public. In these oases, the company, instead of being 
wo’ind up, may be reconstructed. To do this a new 
company is formed, and the old company sells its under- 
takings to the new company, on the footing that each 
shareholder in the old company shall receive a certain 
number of partly paid up shares in the new# The sale 
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may ba aiaoted by pawing a rasolation to wind ap tha old 
company and appomting liquidatora with a power to tall 
to the new company. But if a member dissents from the 
sale, he may obtain payment in cash of the value of his 
interest. 

The sale may be under a power in the Memorandum 
giving the company the right to sell its undertaking to 
a new company for shares in the now company, and to 
distribute these shares among the old shareholders. In 
this case the Memorandum may deprive the shareholders 
of their right to dissent. 

(c) AMALGAMATION. Where two or more companies 
wish to amalgamate their undertakings, they may do so 
by the formation of a new company which takes over the 
undertakings of the existing companies ; or one of tha 
existing companies may take over the others provided its 
Memorandum gives it power to acquire the undertakings 
of other companies. 


PARTNEE^ AND PARTNERSHIP& 

WHAT IS A PARTMERSBIFF The greater port of 
the law of partnership is consolidated in the Partnership 
Act, 1890. In that Act, partnership is defined as ** the 
relation which subsists between persons carrying on a 
business in common with a view of profit.” The relation 
between members of any company registorod under the 
Oompanies Acts or fornuHl by Royal Charter, et^., is not 
a partnership within the meaning of the Act. Common 
ownership or property, sharing gross returns, or even the 
receipt by a person of a share of profits from a business, 
does not of itself create a partnership. Thus it has been 
held an agreement between two joint owners of a house that 
one should put it in repair, manage the house, and let it 
if possible, and that the rent should bo divided equally, 
did not constitute a partnership. An agreement between 
the owner of a theatre and a manager that the latter 
■hould provide a company to act, and that the gross receipts 
■hould be divided between the proprietor of the theatre 
and the manager, was held not to be a partnership. On 
the other hand, the receipt by a person of a share in the 
net profits of a business will generally be held to make him 
a partner in the business, though it is notconolusiveevidence 
to that effect. The Partnership Act, 1890, specially 
provides that in the following oases receipt of a share of 
profits does not of iteelf make a |)orHon a partner. 

(1) Where a debt is received by instalmeuts out of tlio 

profits of a business. * 

(2) Where a servant or sMg^ent is remunerated by a share 
of the profits of a business. 

(8^ Where a widow or child of a deceased partnCT 
receives by way of annuity a portion of the profits made 
in the business. 

(4) Where a person, under a contract in writing, has 
lent money to another and receives a rate of interest varying 
with the profits of that other’s business, or a share of the 
profits. 

(5) Where a person receives by way of annuity or 
otherwise, a portion of the profits of a business in considera- 
tion of the sale by him of the goodwill of the busino.sa. 

But in cases (4) and (5) if the owner of the business 
becomes bankrupt, or dies insolvent, or makes an arrange- 
ment with his creditors to pay them less than twenty 
■hillings in the pound, the lender of tho loan or seller of 
the goodwill is postponed to tho other creditors of the 
borrower or buyer. 

WHO MAY BE PARTNERS. Each of tho partners 
must be competent to contract ; and, therefore, if an 
infant enters into a eon tract of partnership, ho is not 
responsible for the debts of the firm, and he may repudiate 
tho partnership before or when he comes of age. A married 
woman can be a partner, but she cannot always be made 
a bankrupt with the rest of the firm [See under Bankruptcy]. 
Certain professions cannot be carried on in partnership, 
e.g. the profession of a barrister. 

OONTBAOT OF PARTNERSHIP. Persons who have 
entered into partnership with one another are called 


PARTNERSHIPS. iM 

ooOeotively a firm> ai^ the name under which their busineec 
U carried on ie called the firm-name. The partnership 
oontraot need not be in writing, but may be entered into 
verbally. Sometimes, indeed, a partnership is inferred 
from the mere fact that persons carry on business together 
and share the profits. A partnership may be at will, i.e. 
determinable by any one of the partners by notice to the 
others, or it may be for a fixed period of time. If a partner- 
ship is to extend beyond a year, or an agreement is made 
that a partnership shall be entered into at some date 
more than a year alter the date of the agreement, 
there must be some evidence in writing of the contract. 
An agreement in writing for a partnership is termed 
“ Articles of Partnership.*^ A person may be a ” dormant 
or sleeping partner.” i.o., he may participate in the profits 
without taking any active share in the management, and 
without appearing to the world as a partner. Such a 
partner, like any other, is responsible for the debts of ths 
firm unless he is registered as a “limited partner” (see 

. 690 under Liabiltty of Partner for Debts of the Firm). 

ometimes a man who is not a partner may be held liable 
for the debts of the firm on the ground that he has induced 
others to give credit to the firm under the belief that ho 
is a partner therein. For instance, if a partner, other than 
a dormant partner, retires from the firm, and does not give 
any notice to the firm*8 creditors, he may be Liable for debts 
contracted after his retirement. 

ILLEGAL PARTNERSHIPS. A private partnership 
cannot he formed of more than ten persons for banking, 
or twenty for any other business. If it exceeds that number, 
the members, while individually Liable for debts incurred 
to those who had no notioe of the illegality of the busineM, 
cannot enforce any claim arising out of the partnership 
dealings. If a number of persons exceeding the above 
desire to carry on business lawfully together, they must 
get themselves registered as a Company. A partnership 
is also illegal if the business intended to be carried on ii, 
or afterwards becomes, contrary to law, morality, or public 
policy. 

DURATION OF PARTNERSHIP. A partnership may 
be at will, or it may be for a definite period. If a partner- 
ship, entered into for a fixed term, is continued after ths 
term has expired, it beconivS a partnership at will, if no 
express new' agreement is made, an t’ae rights and duties 
of the partners remain the same as they were at the ex- 
piration of the fixed term so far as is consistent with the 
nature of a partnership at will ; thus tho terms of the 
original agreement as to share of profits, arbitration 
between the partners in the event of dispute, and so forth, 
would be still binding ; but a clause in the articles pro- 
viding that a partner wishing to retire must give a certain 
length of notice would be no longer applicable, for a 
partnership at will can be dissolved by notice at any time, 
if the partnership was originally constituted by deed, and 
has been continued as a partnership at will, such notioe 
must be in writing. 

EXTENT OF PARTNER’S AUTHORITY. Every partner 
is an agent of the firm and his other partners for the purpose 
of the business of the partnership, and the acts of any part- 
ner who does any act within the usual course of the firm's 
business, binds the firm and his partners, unless the person 
with whom he dealt knew that in fact the partner so acting 
Lad no authority, or did not know or believe him to be 
a partner. The question in such case is, “ What is 
the usual coui*8e of the business T ” Accordingly, this 
imj>lied authority of each partner is more ext/ensive in 
trading than in other kinds of partnership. Thus in every 
partnership, a partner has an implied authority to sell or 
buy goods, give receipts for debts, and engage servants; 
and in trading partnerships he may also bind the firm by 
borrowing money, negotiating promissory notes and 
bills of exchange, and pledging the firm’s property, A 

S artner cannot, however, bind the firm by executing a 
eed unless authorised by deed to do so ; and a guarantas 
given by one partner in the name of the firm does not bind 
the firm unless there is some agreement to that effect among 
the partners. 
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.r flka. By ffie P»rtnw»hip Aot, 1890, H is provided that 
V “Bvwt partner in a firm is liable jointly with the other 
• -Snrtoers for all debts and obligations of the firm incurrM 
wWe be is a partner ; and after his death his estate is 
ftbo severally liable for such debts', subjwit to prior payment 
mf his separate debts” and this is the general rule oi 
'Partnership Law; but certain modifications have been 
introduced by the Limited Partnerships Aet, 
permits the formation and registration of iimiiea 
partnerships” which must consist of one or more persons 
Oailed gmeral partner, % who are liable for all debts and 
Obligations of the firm, and one or more persons called 
limited partners, who are not liable for the debts or obliga- 
tions of the firm beyond the amount of tlio sum they have 
contributed towards its capital. Limited partners may 
take no part in the management of the business (except 
to advise with the other partners as to it« state and 
prospects), otherwise they will lose the protection afforded 
by the Act. A limited parf.nei'ship is not dissolved by tho 
death or bankruptcy of a limited partner. The registration 
of a limited partru'rship is eftected by sending to the 
registrar at tho register office, in that part of the United 
Kingdom in which the principal place of bu.sinoss of the 
limited partnership is situaU'd, a statiiment signed by the 
partners giving parliculars of tho business, the names of 
the partners and the sum contributed (whether in cash or 
otherwise) by each limif-i'd jiartner. 

LIABILITY OP RETIRED PARTNER. An ordinary 
partner who retires fj om tho firm is liable for debts incurred 
oefore he retired unless he is discharged by an agreement 
between the now firm and the old creditors. This agree- 
ment. nia}*^ !»' exfire.ss, or implied from the condnot of the 
partners. A retired partner may sometimes be liable 
for debts incurred after his retirement, i.o., if his name 
remains in the business, and persons give credit to the firm 
, under the belief that he is still a member. TAe estate of 
a deceased partner, however, is not liable merely because, 
after his death, the partnership business is continued in 
the old firm -name. 

An incoming partner is not liable for debte incurred 
before he tiecame a partner, unless there is some express 
or implied agreement between the new firm and the old 
creditors, by which the creditors discharge ttie old partner- 
ship from liability and agree to accept the liability of tho 
new firm instead, 

LIABIUTY OF PARTNERS FOR TORTS. The firm is 
liable for the tort of any partner committed in the ordinary 
OOUTM of the business of the firm, or with the authority 
of his co-partners. The liability of partners for tort is 

i oint and several. In particular, it is laid down by tho 
Partnership Aot, 1890, that if one partner, acting within 
the scope of his apparent authority, receives tho money or 
property of a tliird person and misapplies it; or if the 
firm in tho course of its business receives property of a 
third person, and the property is misapplied oy one or 
more of the partners while it is in the custody of the firm, 
the firm is liable to make good the loss. If a partner is 
a trustee, and improperly employs trust money in the 
businesB, the other partners are not liable for the trust 
property unless they hod notice of the breach of trust. 

In regard to the liability of the firm for a tort, or wrong, 
of any partner, the tost is whether or not the aot was 
committed by the partner acting in the ordinary course 
of the business of the firm. 

Thus, where A and B were a firm of solicitors, and A 
received money from X to invest in a security specified 
by X, and A misapplied the money, B was held liable as 
well as A ; but where A received money from X with 
general directions to invest it at the discretion of the linn, 
and A misapplied it, B was held not liable, because to 
receive money for general investment is not part of the 
business of soiidtorB. 

iiBJLATIONS OP PARTNBRS ONB TO ANOTHER, 
Ifhe mutual rights and duties of partners may be varied 
the oonsent of all the partners. The subsequent rules, 
therefore, only apply in tho absonoo of any agreement 
to tho contrary. ^ 
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I 1. fABTWKBttW mnnam 

I brought into the partnership stock or afterwards aoqtMs . 
on account of the firm. Such property, even when it, 
consists of land, is to be treated, as between the partners 
and their representatives, as personal estate. If A and B 
take a lease of a colliery to work it in partnership, the 
colliery is partnership property. So, too, if A and B ars 
left land, and carry on the business of nurserymen already 
established thereon, tho land devised to A and B is partner- 
ship property. But in a caso where A and B were tenants 
in common of a colliery and began to work it in partnership, 
it was held that this did not by itself make the colliery 
partnership property. The Court can make an order 
on the application of any separate creditor of a partner 
who has obtained a judgment for his debt, charging such 
partner’s interest in the partnership property with payment 
of the amount of the judgment debt, and may appoint a 
receiver of that partner’s share of profits. The other 
partners have power to redeem the interest so charged. 

2. PARTNER’S SHARE. In the absence of any 
contrary agreement, all the partners are entitled to 
share equally in the capital and profits of the business, 
and must oontribute equally towards the losses of the 
firm. 

Thus A, B, and 0 were partners under articles vdilob 
provided that profits and losses should be shared equally. 

A brought in a capital of £10.000, B £5,000, 0 nothing. 
On the partnership being dissolved, the assets realised 
£10,000 and the debts amounted to £5,000. Hence the 
net assets were £5,000, and as the capital of ttie firm 
originally amounted to £15,000, there was a total loss of 
£10,000. Each partner stands to lose £^1,333 6s. 8d. As 
Oput in no capital he will have to couti'ibute £.3,333 6s. 8d., 
which will be added to the net assets, so that tliere will be 
£8,333 6b. 8d. available for distribution between A and B. 
Of this sum A will receive £6,666 13s. 4d., because the 
share of capital which he put into tho partnership was 
£10,000, and ho must lose £3,333 6s. 8d. For tho same 
reason B will receive £1,066 138. 4d. 

8. INDEMNITY. The firm must indemnify every 
partner for any proper payment made or liability incurred 
by him iu the ordinary course of business, or in pre- 
serving the property of the firm. 

4. INTEREST ON ADVANCES AND CAPITAL. If a 
partner makes any actual advance beyond the amount ef 
capital ho agreed to subscribe, he is entitled to interest 
at tho rate of 6 per cent. A partner is not entitled, 
before the ascertainment of profits, to interest on the 
capital subscribed by him. 

5. CONDUCT OP PARTNERSHIP BUSINESS. Every 
partner may take part in the management of the partnership 
nusiuess, but no partner shall be entitled to remuneration 
for acting in the business. No person may be introduced 
as a partner without the consent of all the existing partners. 
The majority of the partners may decide differences as 
to ordinary matters, e.g. of management ; but nq change 
in the place or scope of the business can be made without 
the oonsent of all the parties. No majority of the partners 
can expel any partner unless a power to do so has been 
conferred by express agreement between the partners. 

6. DUTY TO OBSERVE GOOD FAITH. Partners are 
bound to render true accounts and full information of all 
things affecting the partnership, to any partner or his legal 
representative. A partner must not make a private profit 
out of the partnership property or by use of the firm name. 

If a partner, without the oonsent of the other partners, 
carries on any business competing with that of the firm, 
ho must account for and pay over to the firm all profits 
made by him in that business. Any partner has a right 
to inspect the books of the firm ; but if he is about to retoe 
from the firm and has sold thegoodwill to the other partners, 
he must not extract from the books the names of the cus- 
tomers with a view to soliciting them in the event of his 
starting a new business for himself. 

7. ASSIGNMENT OF PARTNERSHIP SHABB. Where 
a partner assigns his share of the partnership to an out- 
sider, the assignee has no' right to interfere in the manage- 
ment of the business, or to inspect the partnership ao- 
coonte. The assignee is, however, entitled to the share 







(tf ^ to irkifth tke «iiiigBiii| partnov wonld other* 
WMO be entitled. Should the pwruienhip be dissolved, 
the assignee is entitled to receive that share of the part- 
nership assets to which the assigning partner is entitled. 
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eiies n onadltor may pr^e his debt in the drat 
tnitaoee igainst the separate estate of a partner, a.g. if 
the di^t was incurred fraud of the partner. 


DISSOLUTION OF PARTNERSHIF. A partnership is 
tp$o facto dissolved : 

§ by the death or bankruptcy of any partner, 
by becoming unlawful. 

by effluxi on of time, if it was a partnership for a 
term. 

) by notice, if it was a partnership at wUl. 


(6^ a^ option of the other p^tners, if* any partner allows 
bis share to be charged for his separate debt. 

A nartoership can be dissolvod by the Court on applica- 
tion by a partner. 


Vl) If a partner becomes lunatic. 
(2) If I 


t a partner, other than the partner suing, becomes 
penhanently incapable. 

(8) If a partner, other than the partner suing, is guilty 
of such miswnduct or breaches of the partnership agrce- 
jnent as injure the business or render it impossible to go 
on with him. 

(4) If the business of the partnership can only be carried 
on at a loss. 

(6) If the Court thinks it just and equitable that tlte 
partnership should be dissolved. 

RIGHTS OF PARTNERS AFTER DISSOLUTION. 
After dissolution, the authority of each partner to bind 
the firm continues so far as may be necessary to wind up 
the affairs of the partnership. Each partner, in the absence 
of contrary agreement, has a right to have tho Ann’s 
property sold, including the goodwill, and to have the 
surplus divid^. If a partner has paid a premium to 
enter a partnership for a Axed term, and dissolution 
occurs before the term expires, the Court will order repay- 
ment of tho premium, usually in proportion to the unexpir^ 
part of the term, unless the dissolution was due to the 
fault of the partner who paid the premium, or the partner- 
ship was dissolved by an agreement containing no provision 
for return of any part of the premium. If a member of 
a Arm dies or otherwise oeases to bo a partner, and the 
remaining partners carry on the business without paying 
him out his share of the partnership assets, he, or his 
representatives, can claim such part of the proAts made 
after dissolution as the Court considers due to the use of 
his share, or interest at 6 per cent, on the amount 
of his share. If the Court rescinds a partnership contract 
on the ground of fraud or niisiepresentation, the party 
entitled to rescind has a right, out of the surplus assets, after 
debts have boon paid, to the return of his capital and any 
sum paid by him for the purchase of a shore in the partner- 
ship, and to be indemmAod by the person guilty of the 
fraud or misrepresentation against ail tho debts of the 
Arm. 

FINAL DISTRIBUTION OF ASSETS. Losses, including 
losses capital, are paid Arst out of proAts, next out of 
eapital, and then by the partners individually in the 
proportion in which they wore entitled to share proAts. 
The assets of tho Arm, including the sums, if any, contri- 
buted by the partners to make np losses of capital, are 
then applied. 

(1) in paying debts and liabilities to third persons. 

(2) in repaying advances made to the Arm by any 
partner. 

(81 in repaying capital pnt in by the partners. 

(4) the residue is then divid^ between the partners 
in the proportion in which proAts are divisible, i.e. equally 
unless the Partnership Articles provide to the contrary. 
ADMINISTRATION OF ESTATES OF DECEASED 
jPABINEBS *»D OF BAHKBUFT PABTNEB8. Where 
the Court administers the estates of deceased partneiu 
and of bankrupt and insolvent partners, the partnership 
pro^rty is applied as joint estate in payment of the debts 
w the Arm, and the separate property of each partner is 
applied M separate estate in payment of his separate debts. 
«ie surplus, if any, of the joint estate is applied in payment 
debts of the partners, or the surplus, if 
™ swarate estate is applied in payment of tho 
■iwi «l Hw 8^ ii the gsnsral nik^ but in somt 


PRINCaPAL AND AGENT. 

THE PARTIES. In some respects the relationship of 
principal and agent resembles the relationship between 
a master and servant, indeed, in many oases, servants are 
also the agents of their mast^s ; but the main character- 
istio of agency is that, in general, an agent is a mere 
connecting link between the principal and the third party. 
Tho agent, except in a few oases, wjl^ch will be noticed later, 
does not enter into contracts on his own behalf ; he is 
merely tho representative of his principal, and therefore 
the latter alone is usually bound by his acts, while the 
agent himself does not, in general, incur any liability 
towards the thii*d party. 

The general rule is that anyone may be an agent, whether 
he or she be a minor, a married woman, or a bankrupt ; 
but it is not every one who may be a principal. As it is 
the principal who is usually bound by the agent’s conti'aots, 
only those persons can be principals who have themselves 
power to make the contracts which they employ the agents 
to effect. Thus infants cannot be bound by contracts 
that are not for necessaries ; therefore they oan only employ 
agents to effect contracts which are in the nature of neces- 
sities. If an infant employs an agent for another purpose, 
the agency will be void. 

In those few cases in which an agent is personally 
responsible (see below) he must have capacity to contract 
personally, or he will not be bound. 

APPOINTMENT OF AGENT. A person may be appointed 
an agent either expressly or by implication. Certain 
express agencies can only be created by deed, whilst oth^ 
may be made verbtvlly, the rule being : if the agent’s duties 
require him to execute a deed be must bo appointed by 
deed. Deeds appointing agents and giving them power 
to oxeoute deeds are called “ Powers of Attorney.** The 
only other case in which the nppointment of the agent must 
be by deed, is where the appointm nt is made by a cor- 
poration, for corporations cannot be bound by any im- 
portant contract which is not executed under their ccarporata 
seal. 

With the exception of a few tmimpcMPtant oases, all other 
appointments may be made verbally. PrincipalB and 
agents, however, cannot be advised, except in trivial 
cases, to content themselves with a vorbtd appointment. 
It is always best that the parties should draw up a written 
instrument stating clearly the nature of all the duties which 
tho agent may be called upon to perform. This course of 
procedure would obviate many of the questions which 
frequently arise os to whether or not an agent in a par- 
ticular transaotion has exceeded the Amits of his authority. 
An agency may be created without any words at all, and 
sometimes even unintentionally. There are many oaees 
where the law will infer an agency. Thus a wife Hying with 
her husband is his implied agent for the purpose of obtaining 
the ordinary housekeeping stores and neoesearies, miless he 
has expressly forbidden her to pledge his credit or given 
her an ample allowance for such purposes. 

Lastly, there is a species of agency known as an " agency 
of necessity,** whore the principal will be presumed to have 
authorieed the agent to act in a certain manner. Thus 
the master of a ship has an implied authority to pledge 
the owners* credit to enable him to continue the voyage, 
if ho is unable to oommunicate with the owners. So, too, 
is a wife living apart from her husband, owing to his 
misconduct, an agent of that husband for the supply of 
necessaries to her, and he is bound to pay for those 
necessaries. 

VARIETIES OF AGENTS. A principal oan expr^ 
authorise an agent to do whatever he pleases, pronded 
it for a law^ object, and the og^ent consents to perfcyrm. 
it. But in oases of impHed authority, it is frequently diSI* 
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•nit to fcnoir «h«t tiM agiot oaa UofaU; do^ u u to bind 
the priocipaL The genera] rule is that where ^ * 

a particular kind is appointed, he has implied authonw 
to do the things usually done by agents of a simiwr Jina* 
Henoe we oome to consider some of the various kinas o 

**^*°^A Commission Agent te usually one who acta as 

BnffUod tor a foreign principal. The perao'J iSnritml in 
wIUj whom he deals looks upon him tor all 

the transactions. The term is also used loosely 

«nployed to »U 

gJL frhlfjriripal3 Uo seu .0 ^ 

for guaranteeing to the seller the solvency of th ^ * 
In Sther word* he gn«rante« that no bad debt* wlU be 

*“ ilSitot to »o agent entrusted alth the poeseadon of 
go“(ta Ke purpose of aellins them on Mt^weiom He 
Lw, under tlie Paotor'a Act, 1889. an Implied autt^ty to 
dispone of them in the ordinary ranrse 
can bind his principal on a bond fide sale, evmi where he 
has no exi>ress authority to sell. 

An AucUoneer b an agent both for the bny« and i^er, 
but it is the seller who usually pays his commission.^ Wh^e 
be advertiftcB a sale by auction “ without reserve he has 
implied autliority, and is indeed bound, to sell to the 
highest bidder. Beiug an agent of both parties he has an 
implied authority to make the necessary signed memor- 
andum on behalf of either party which is required by the 
provisions of the Sale of Goods Act, 1893. Where he has 
possession of the goods for the purposes Of their sale by 
auction he has a lieu for Ids charges. 

A Broker is an agent employed to perform commercial 
transactions, and is usually paid by commissiona called 
*' brokerage.” His implied authority varies In accordance 
with the customs of the particular trade with which it is 
his business to deal. ITius a stock exchange broker has 
implied authority to deal according to the rules and 
customs of the stock exchange. 

DUTIES OF THE PRINCIPAL. The chief duty of the 
principal is to pay the agent the proper remuneration for 
his services. Such remuneration may take the form of 
salary or commission, or both. Whore the remuneration 
is by way of commission, the agent is only entitled to 
it if the transaction is oomploted, unless the principal 
has acted wrongfully in preventing the transaction from 
being completed. The other great duty of the principal 
is to indemnify the agent against such expenses and 
losses as ho. may have incurred in the proper discharge 
of bis duties. The duty to indemnify need not be 
expressed in the agency agreement ; for when the 
principal has requosttni his agent to do anything which 
involves expense, the law will usually infer an agreement 
on the part of the principal to reimburse the agent for 
his out -of' pocket expenses. 

DUTIES OF THE AGENT. The most important of all 
the duties whiob an agent has to perform is that which 
requires him to account for, and hand over to his principal, 
all the commissions and profits ho may obtain in hia agency 
transactions other than the remunerations which the 


principal has expressly or impliedly agreed to pay him. 
On no account may he keep any secret profit or commission; 
if he does so, the principal has tho option of suing him for 
the secret profit, or suing him for damages for fraud, or 
treating the transaction in which the secret prelit was 
made os void. Those who have business transactions 
with the agents of others must be oareful not to give to 
such agents any secret profit, or they, too, may be called 
upon to pay damages for fraud. And by the Prevention 
of Corruption Act, 1906, such corrupt practices, on the 
part either of an agent or the person who transacts busi- 
ness with him, entail consequences still more serious 
(see below). 

The next important duty of the agent is to carry out 
the agency transactions himself, and not to delegate his 
authority to someone else. This is the general rule, but 
there are a few exceptions to it. Thus an apnt may dele- 
gate his authority whenever his principal expressly or 
impliedly permits him to do so, or where from the nature 
of the business or other unforeseen circumstances it is 
necessary or customary to delegate the authority. The 
agent cannot bind his principal on a oontraot made by 


a sub-agent, if he hat merely am^pyed iha tal^agtol to 
•ave himself trouble and inconvenience. 

Lastly, it is the duty of an agent to be diligent and 
skilful in carrying out the transactions which he has been 
appointed to perform. Tho amount of diligence and skill 
required of him would, of course, vary with the nature ot 
the employment and the oiroumstances of the case. Thus, 
if the agent were a stock-broker, he would be expected to 
display the knowledge of the rules regulating stock- 
exchange transactions necessary for the proper discharffe 
of bis functions ; whereas a loss amount of will would bo 
required from a person who does not hold himself out as 
being conversant with business transactions. 

PUNISHUENT OF CORRUPT TRANSACTIONS. By 
the Prevention of Corruption Act, 1906 , any agent who 
corruptly accepts any gift or consideration as an induoe* 
ment ( 1 ) to do or forbear to do any act in relation to his 
principars affairs or (2) to show favour or disfavour to any 
person in relation to his principal’s affairs, shall be guilty 
of a misdemeanour and liable on conviction on indictment 
to imprisonment for a term not exceeding two years, or to 
a fine not exceeding £ 500 , or to both such imprisonment 
and such fine, or on summary conviction to imprisonment 
not exceeding four months, or to a maximum fine of £60, 
or to both such imprisonment and such fine. The same 
penalties and punishment are inourred by any person who 
is proved guilty of corruptly giving a bribe to the agent. 

LIABILITY OF PRINCIPAL FOR AGENTS ACTf 
The general rule is that the principal and he alone is 
responsible for the contracts entered into on his behalf by 
the agent. The agent is generally in the position of a mere 
conduit pipe connecting the principal with the third party, 
and so he assumes no personal liability. The cases where 
the agent is personally responsible are exceptions from the 
general rule. Tl’hey arise whore the agent has acted beyond 
the scope of his express or implied authority. In such 
cases tho principal would not bo liable on tue contract 
unless he has ratified it. 

The liability of the principal for the acts of his agent 
within tlie soope of his express or implied authority is 
not, however, confined to bond fide transactions. The 
principal is also liable for the fraud of bis agent. If the 
agent, acting within the scope of hia authority, express oi 
impli^, is guilty of any fraud, not only will the principal 
and agent be prevented from deriving any benefit from the 
fraud, the injured party may also recover damages for the 
fraud against both the principal and the agent, for “ the 
fraud of the agent is tho fraud of the principal.” 

If the agent acts beyond the scope of his express or 
implied authority, the principal would not be liable. 
But where an agent of a particular kind is employed, he is 
presumed by law to have the authority usually given to 
agents of that kind. 

Thus the servant of a private gentleman ordered to se! 
a horse has no implied autliority to give a warranty • but; 
It would be oUiorwise If be were the servant of a horse 
dealer. 

So if an agent has authority to do a thing, and exercises 
that authority fraudulently, the principal will be liable 
if the fraud were committed for his benefit or if he had 
received any benefit from it ; but the principal would not 
be liable if the agent committed the fraud solely for his 
own benefit. 

RATIFICATION. In certain oases a principal will be 
liable for the acts of his agent where such acts do not oome 
within the scope of the agent’s authority. Thus if the agent 
performs a contract on behalf of his principal, which he has 
no express or implied authority to perform, the principal 
may make himself liable on the contract bv ratifying the 
act of tho agent, a subsequent ratification neing regarded 
as equivalent to a prior command. It is not, however, 
every act of an agent which the principal is legallv allowed 
to ratify. At the time when the agent performed the par* 
tioular act or contract, he must have represented himi^ 
to be an agent for some particular person (whose identity 
he need not, however, disclose), or the principal will not 
be allowed to ratity it. Again, the prinoipal must be aeta^ 
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ally eziiting at tbe time of the performance of the ooPtroot, j 
or the nibseqttent ratifloation would not be effeotive. | 

Thus in the well known coee of Eelner e. Baxter an | 
agent purported to act as agent for a company which was j 
not yet formed, and which consequently had no legal 
existence. It was held that the company when it was 
afterwards formed could not ratify tiie previous trans- 
action. 

Persons, therefore, who enter into contracts with agents 
purporting to act on behalf of companies about to be formed 
should be careful to sec that the agent is personally bound 
on the contract, and that he is a person of sufficient sub- 
stance to bo worth suing, should the contract bo broken ; 
for in law such an agent would bo regarded not as agent, 
but as principal in the transaction. 

WHOM TO SUE ON AN AGENTS CONTRACT. We 
now come to consider the rules which indicate whether 
in any particular case the agent or the principal is the 
proper person to be sued for tl>o breach or non-performance 
of a contract entered into by the agent. 

(1) If the agent falsely purports to act on the express 

or implied auuiority of a named existing principal, when 
in fact he has no such authority, the principal is liable if 
he ratiflea the agent'e act. i 

(2) If in the above case the principal does not ratify 
the agent’s act or if, being non-exlatcnt at the time of the 
act, tbe law will not permit him to ratify It ; the agent Is 
tlie person liable. If he know he had no authority, the 
proceedings wonlrl take the form of an action for Uamagos 
lor fraud ; and if he honestly believed that he had the 
authority, the action would be for damages for the breach 
of an express or im{)lied warranty of authority. 

(3) li the agent rightfully purports to act for a principal 
whose name he discloses, the principal alone is lialdeou 
the cx)ntract; unless the third party, knowing who ilio 
principal is, deliboratcly elocte to give ci'odit to the agent 
only. 

(4) If tlie agent rightfully purports to act as agent on 
behalf of a princripal whose name ho docs ’lot disclose, 
both the principal and the agent arc Jiiiblo on the contract. 
Ill such a case the agent Is in tlic fir.^t instance the proper 
person to be .sued, as it is impossible to auo an unknown 
person ; but if the prlncipai’a identity w afterwards dis- 
covei-ed. the third party may sue him instead of the agent. 

(6) If the agent in England rightfully puiijorta to tict 
on behalf of a principal abroad and there Is no evldenoo 
that ho bos been authoriaed to pledge the credit of the 
fordgn principal, the proper peraoii to be held liable is the 
agent and not the principal. This rule has become estab- 
lished, not because it is in accordance wiUi the general 
principles of the law, but because, being a rule of public 
/’onvenietico and long rcco-'nisod as customary, usual and 
right among mercantile pcisous, it has eventually received 
a legal sanction. 

(6) Where the agent ^ns a bill of exchange a.s an agent, 
be must bo careful to disclose the identity of Ids principal, 
or he will be personally liable ; for by the Bills of Exchange 
Act, 1883, where a person signs a bill as drawer. Indorser, 
or acceptor and adds words to his signature indicating 
that he signs on behalf of a principal, he is not personally 
Uable;.^but tlio mere addition to his signature of wordb 
describing him as an agent does not exempt him from 
personal liability. 

TERMINATION OP AGENCY. An agency contract is 
brought to an end in a number of ways. The aimpleat 
way is by agreement between the jirincipal and agent; 
but of course they must not enter into any agreement 
which would prejudice the third parties on contracts 
already arranged. Secondly, tbe agency comes to an end 
when the object has been accomplished for which the agency 
was formed. This is especially the case where an agent has 
boon appointed to do any one particular thing ; os where 
he has been entrusted to sell a horse, the agcni'.y terminates 
when the horse is sold and the price paid to the principal. 
Similarly?, where an agent has been appointed to act for 
a certain specified time, or where the custom of the 
particular business fixes a definite period for the perform- 
ance of certain duties, the agency terminates at the end 
of that period. 

Moreover, a principal has power to terminate the agency 
by revoking the authority he has given to the aeent. 
But he must not revoke the agent’s authority, without 
the agent’s consent, if the agent has an interest coupled 
to the anthority, of tnoh a nature that the rovooation 


would bring him into discredit. Bttt a principal can always 
dismiss a fraudulent agent or one who makes a secret profit 
or commission. Again, the principal must not revoke the 
authority to the prejudice of an innocent party who has 
acted on the autliority whilst it existed. ^ ^ 

Lastly, the death or bankruptcy of either the principal 
or the agent usually has the effect of terminating the 
agency. The few exceptions to this rule are chiefly 
statutory, and havo the effect of protecting innocent 
persons who havo acted in good faith without notice of the 
death or bauln uptcy. 


GUARANTOR & GUARANTEE. 

A GUARANTEE. This is a promise by one person to 
be answerable for the debt, default, or misoamap of 
another. Originally at Common Law it need not be in 
writing, but the Htaiuie of Frauds provided that no 
action shall bo brought whereby to charge tho defendant 
upon any special promise to •inswor for the debt, default, 
or miscarriages of another person, unless the agreement 
upon which such action shall bo brought or such memor- 
andum or note thereof shall bo in writing and signed by 
the party to bo charged therewith, or some other person 
thereunto lawfully authorized.” 

Upon Ihia seelioii, it was held for many years that the 
nolo or memorandum of tho agreement, to comply with 
Ihe Statute, mu-jt set fortli tho consideration for tho con- 
tracl, but ovi'iitually t!m Mercantile Law Amendment Act 
provided that sucli a mciuoranduiu was not to be considered 
invalid to support an action nirrcly by reason that tbo 
consiuoratiou did not a])pi‘ar in writing or by necessary 
iiiforence from a wiitten (igrocnioiit. 

DISTINCTION BETWEEN GUARANTEE AND INDEM- 
NITY. In point of form, tbe distinction betvveori thosa 
two contracts is, that a guarantee must bo in writing, 
whilst an indemnity may be given yerbaliy. As fw as 
tho Bubstanco of tho tivo is concerned, in order to constitute 
a guarantee there must bo an actmd or prospective liability 
by a person to a third party^ for which the guarantor 
becomes collaterally liable, whilst an dciniuity is a pro- 
mise by one porsoii to save another harmless from lo3.s 
resulting from a transaction mto which ho enters at the 
instance of the person giving the indemnity. 

LIABILITY OP GUARANTOR OR SURETY. After 
the debt has bcoonio due, tho creditor may sue the 
guarantor without its being rocessary to sue tlie principal 
debtor first. Tho sur'^ty or guarantor then has, as against 
the principal debtor, tho same right s tiR tho creditor bad. 
In fact he 8taud.s in tho creditor’s shoes. 


DISCHAROB OF QVARANTOR, 

A guaraiiioe being a contract in which the surety is 
itrictly held to the tenns of his agreement, a corresponding 
(trictnoss is exercised in his favour, and ho may be released 
[rom his engagement, not only in tho usual course by 
:he ordinary and legal termination of the contract, i.e. by 
jatisfaction, discharge, etc., but in many other ways, 
some of the more important of which are dealt with below. 

1. CHANGE OF PARTIES. A variation of tho parties 
to or for whom the guarantee is given will sometimes 
discharge the guarantor. Cases of this kind have mainly 
arisen in connection with guarantees given to or for firms 
consisting of several partners, and the law on this head is 
laid down by section 4 of the Mercantile Law Amendment 
Act, which provides as follows;— , , 

“No iirouiise to answer for the debt, default, or mis- 
caiTiauc of another made to a lirra cori-sisting 
more por8o.xs or to a single person 

of a firm, and no promise to answer for the debt. defatUt, 
or miscarriage of a firm consisting of two 
or of a sincle person trading under he 
Bhall bo binding on the pemon making ™ 

resneet of anything done or oimtted to bo done alter a 
tak«. plao« to «.y on. f 

oersona constituting the firm, or in the pereou trading 
SSder the name of a firm, unless the Intention ot the 
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. pcrtiM aucib prontii* iLaU contliitt© to 
notwiUiitandtag such changes shall app®^ .rj 

express stipulation or by necessary implication from tno 
nature of the firm or otherwise/* 

8. OIVINO TIME TO A DEBTOR. It j? the general 
rule that if a creditor, without obtaining the consent or 
a guarantor, enters into an agreement for valuablo con- 
sideration with the principal debtor which would bo enforoo- 
able by tho latter, to give him further time for payniciit, the 
guarantor will bo discharged from iiabiJity, whether or 
not the arrangement made between the creditor and the 
debtor was for the advantage or disadvantage of the 
guarantor. Tho reason for releasmg the latter is that tho 
arrangement is an intor/orenco with his right to pay the 
debt at ony time and then sue the principal debtor lumsolf. 
Th*» case of the Oriental Financial Corporation v. Overend, 
Gurney and Co., is an authority for tho further proposition 
that an agreement by the creditor with the principal 
debtor to gi\o time to a guarantor may discharge tho 
latter from fnrtlior iialiility. 

8. CHANGE IN THE TEEMS OP THE AGREEMENT. 

A guarantor is entitled to be discharged if tho terms of 
the n«»rceinent under which he agreed to become liable 
are varied in any way. Lord Hatherly summed up tho 
law on this point as follows: “Now it must alvrays bo re- 
collected in what manner a surety is bound. You bind 
him fo tho letter of his engagement. Beyond tho proper 
intcrjiretutioii of that engagement you have no hold upon 
him. He receives no benefit and no consideration. lie 
is bound, therefore, merely according to the proper meaning 
and elTcct of the wriiten engagement that he has entered 
into. If that wTitten engagement is altered in a single 
line, no matter whether it be altered for his benefit, no 
matter wbother the alteration be innocently made, ho ho.8 
a right to my, * The contract is no longer that for which 
I engaged to* bo a surety. You have put an end to tho 
contract that I guaranteed, and my obh'gation therefore 
is at an end.* ’’ 


In addition to being discharged, if a variation is made 
in the terms of his own contract, a surety will be discharpd 
by a variation in tho contract made between tho creditor 
and the principal debtor if (a) th.e alteration is a material 
one, or (h) although immaterial the guarantor entered 
into the contract upon the terms of the contract made 
between tho creditor and tho principal debtor. 

4. CREDITOR DEALING WITH SECURITIES. A 
guarantor who is culled upon to pay is entitled to nil tho 
securities in the liands of the creditor, whether ho was 
aware of their existence or not, and no matter whether 
they came into tho possession of tho creditor before or after 
tho contract of suietyship was entered into. This being 
the case, if tho creditor does any act in connection with 
such securities, or omits to do anything which renders 
them ineffectual, the surety will bo relieved pro tanio to 
the extent of the security in question. A surety, liowever, 
will not be discharged merely because a security becomes 
worthless, unless the creditor was directly responsible. 

6. RELEASE OF THE PRINCIPAL. As a general 
rule, if tho principal debtor is released by tho creditor, 
Buoh a release will operate ns a discharge of tho guarantor 
or guarantors also. In order that tho sureties ^ould bo 
disoharged, however, the release of the debtor must be an 
aotuai legal release, and one obtained from the creditor 
by fraud will not have the effect of discharging the sureties. 
A surety may, if he please, contract to remain liable, 
although the principal debtor is discharged, and in such 
a case he will not be affected by tho release of the latter. 
The terms of the release of the debtor may also contain 
a reservation of the creditors* rights against the sureties. 
If the release is so worded as to be an absolute discharge 
of the debtor, the debt being extinguished, no rights could 
be reserved against the sureties, but where words of reaer* 
Tation are found, and the release does not purport to 
extinguish the debt absolutely, the release will often bo 
oonstmed not as putting an end to the debt entirely, but 
as a covenant not to sue, in which ease the rights against 
tho sureties would remain in existence. 


6. PAYMENT OF THE PRINCIPAL ORBOITOS. It ii 

almost unnecessary to say that if the debt owing to the 
principal creditor is paid in full, the guarantor will be 
discharged from further liability, and if the debt is partially 
paid off, he will be discharged to that extent. The pay- 
ment, however, must be a valid one. No unusual con- 
siderations affecting the validity of a payment are 
introduced merely by reason of the fact of the existence 
of a guarantor, and as a consequence the ordinary rules 
of law which determine the validity of a payment in 
other cases hold good in a contract of suretyship. 

Not only is a surety entitled to the benefit of all voluntary 
payments by the debtor to the principal creditor, but also 
to the benefit of all payments the debtor may be compelled 
to make as a consequence of legal proceedings token against 
him, and to any sums which may bo realised by tho creditor 
upon securities given to him by tho debtor. 

7. RETENTION OP A GUARANTEED CLERK OR 
SERVANT AFTER DISHONESTY. A very common form 
of the contract of suretyship is that in which one person 
guarantees the honesty of a servant entering the employ- 
ment of another. Where such a continuing guarantee is* 
given, if tbc master discovers tliat the servant bos been 
pfuilty of dishonesty in the course of tho service, and 
instead of dismissing the servant he chooses to continue 
him in hie employ without the knowledge and consent of 
the surety, express or implied, he cannot afterwards have 
recourse to the surety to make good any loss which may 
arise from tho dishonesty of tho servant daring the subse- 
quent servioo. 

GUARANTOR’S RIGHT TO CONTRIBUTION FROM 
CO-SURETIES. Where tliero aro several guarantors of 
one debt, if one of them has been cosapollcd by tho creditor 
to pay the whole amount, or more than his fair proportion 
of It, ho has tho right to compel the other sureties to con- 
tribute a fair proportion of the amount so paid. This 
right to contribution usually arises only in tho circumstances 
mentioned above, but it may also bo put in force before 
an actual payment has been made by the surety. For 
instance, it is now established that if a guarantor . is called 
upon to pay part of a debt duo to the creditor, he. may, 
before making any payment, take proceedings against 
his follow sureties to enforce his right of contribution. 

With regard to tlio proportion of tho debt to be paid 
by tho various suret ies, the general rule is that they must 
contribute in equal shares if each is a surety to on ecjual 
amount, and if they are not equally bound, then pi’oportion- 
ally to the amount for which each is a surety. The right 
of contribution by a surety cannot bo enforced against 
his co-sureties if a fraud would bo committed by insisting 
upon it, but it is not affected by tho fact that the principal 
creditor has given tho surety time for payment. 

The method of enforcing the right is either by action, 
or in the case of tho in.solvcncy or the co-sui^t^, by the 
institution of bankruptcy proceedings against him. Like 
other rights, a guarantor’s right to contribution may be 
barred by tho Statute of Limitations, time beginning 
to run against him when (a) ho has actually paid moro 
than tho amount for which he is liable, or (&) when the 
liability of the surety is asoertoined, i.e. when the claim 
of the principal creditor has been established against him, 
and this is the case although at tho time of the action for 
contribution the statute may have run as between the 
principal debtor and the co-surety. 


MONEY-LENDERS AND 
PAWNBROKERS. 

BEQlSTRAnOH OF MONEX-LSHDESS. Uodet th« 
Monev-leadeis Aot, 1000, the expreasion “ money-lender 
inoluoM erery penon whose bniineM is that of money- 
lending, or who adTertiiei or umonnoes hinweli, or boUs 
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kimself oat in any way, as carrying on that business, 
croept pawn-brokers, registered Friendly, Loan, or 
Building Societies, hand /ide Banks and Insurance offices, 
such Corporations as may be authorized to lend money by 
ej>ecial Acts of Parliament or by the Board of Trade, and 
persons bond fide carrying on. any business not having for 
Its primary object the lending of money. It ia, however, 
safer for a person who is doubtful as to whether ho is a 
** money-loridor ” within the moaning of the Act, to 
register himself as such ; for it has recently boon decided 
Ijy the Court of Ajipoal that an unregistered money- 
iender cannot enforce his bargain against a borrower in 
a court of law. 

The Act requires a uioney-lcnder to register himself as 
such, at an office provided for the purjioso by tlio 
Gommissionors of Inland Revenue, under his own or usual 
trade name, and in no other name, and with the address, 
or all the addresses, if more than one, at which ho carries 
on his money-lending business. By the Act he is forbidden 
to carry on his business in any name other than his 
registered name, or in any x>lace other than at liia registered 
address or addresses. 

The Commissioners of Inland Revenue have power, 
subject to the approval of the Treasury, to make regulations 
respecting the registration of money-lenders, the form of 
register, the particulars to bo entered therein, and tlio 
fees to bo paid on rcgistrjif.ion or ren'-wab which must not, 
however, exceed one pound. 

The registration ceases to have effect after three years ; 

, but' it may be renewed fi'oin time to tijue, and iX rorewed 
it has effec t for tliree years from the dale of renewal. 

If a money-lender fails to register himself, as retjuired 
by the Act, or carries on business otherwise than in his 
registerod name, or c‘l8owhere than at his registered address, 
he is liable on summary conviction to a fine not exceeding 
£100, and in the case of a second or subsequent conviction, 
to imprisonment, with or without hard labour, for a term 
not excc(!ding three months, or to a line not exceeding 
£1(X), or to both. But inasmuch as a corporation cannot 
conveniently bo imprisoned, it is provided that iti the case 
of the second or subsequent conviction of a corporation, 
the penalty is a fiiUJ not exceeding £600. 

By these provisions as to tlie registration of money- 
lenders (lie Legislature has been able to stamp out an 
uudesirable practice by which a money-lender would, 
under another name, lend money to extricate one of lils 
own victims from his difficulties, thus getting him still 
further enmeshevi within liLs toils. 

PENALTIES FOB FALSE STATEMENTS AND REFBE- 
BENTATZONS. Under the Money-lenders Act, 1900, if 
a money-lender, by any false, misleading, or deceptive 
statement, represen tiition, or promise, or by any dishonest 
ccucealinent of material facts, fraudulently induces or 
attempts to induce any person to borrow money, or to 
agree to the terms on wdiich money is to bo borrowed, be 
ia guilty Of a miademoanour and liable on indictment to 
imprisonment, wdlh or without hard labour, for a terra not 
exceeding two years, or to a fine not exceeding £600, or 
to both. The offence and puni.shment are the same where 
the offender is not a money-lomler himself, but the manager, 
agent, or dork of a money-lender. 

Again, under Section 90 of the Larceny Act, 1801, if 
a person, with intent to defraud or injure any other 
person, by any false pretence fraudulently causes or 
mdiioes any other person to execute any valuable seourity, 
or to affix his name to any document, in order that tho 
same may be afterwards converted into or used as a 
valuable security, he is guilty of a misdemeanour and 
liable to three years’ penal servitude, or to two years’ 
imprisonment, with or without hard labour, and solitary 
oonfinemont. 

The above provisions, and especially the former, are 
aimed at money-lenders more than borrowers. But there 
is to addition the offence known as false jaetences, wliich 
applies equally to money-lenders and borrowers. There 
IS a great difference between tho crime of obtaining money 
pretences and the crime referred to above under 
the Money-lenders Act, In false pretences tho false 


statement or pretence which induces the other person to 
part with his property must be a statement as to an 
existing fact, llierefore, a mere fraudulent promise to 
do any particular thing is not a false pretence within the 
meaning of the Larceny Act, though it ia an offence under 
the Money-lenders Aot. It idll thus bo seen that the law 
leaves a fraudulent borrower in a more favourable position 
than a fraudulent monoy-londor. 

The false pretences by which money may be obtained 
or loans effected need not, however, bo expressed in words. 
It is suiHciont if the offender’s action or conduct is such 
as to constitute a false pretence as to some existing fact. 

Thus, if the borrower fraudulently fiisguLses himself as 
a policeman and thereby induces the money-lender to 
enter into a transaction which he would not otherwise 
have undertaken, tho law holds that he has by his conduct 
made the false pretence that he is in fact a policeman, to 
obtain tho credit duo to a person in such a pc^itiou. 

RELIEF GIVEN TO BORROWERS. Where legal 
proocedinga are taken by the money-lender for the recovery 
of money lent, or for the enforoomeut of any agreement 
or security made or taken in respect of money lent, and 
tho judge is satisfied that the interest charged in respect 
of tho sum actually lent ia ex cessive, or that the amounts 
charged for expenses, inquiries, fines, bonus, premium, 
renewals, etc., are excessive, and that in either case the 
transaction is harsh and unoonscionable, or is of such 
a nature iliat Courts of Equity would give relief, tho Court 
may, under tho Money-lenders Act, 1900, re-open any 
account already made and relieve the person sued from 
payment of any sum in excess of tho aura adjudged by 
the Court to be fairly due. 

In ascertaining what is fairly duo, the Court must take 
into consideration tho risk and- all the other circumstances 
of thj case. And when tho debtor has paid over more 
than is fairly due, tho Court may order the creditor t o 
refund tho <xccss. Indeed, it is not necessary for the 
debtor to wait for tho money-lender to take proceedings. 
Ho may himself apply to tho Court, even before the time 
for repayment has arrived. 

Money-lenders cannot, by any agreement to the contrary, 
deprive borrowers of those rights to relief. Again, "a 
creditor cannot deprive the borrower of the relief to which 
ho ia entitled, by making tho ti«nsaction take any particular 
form. Whatever its form, if the trana,. li 3n is substantially 
one of money-lending by a money-lender the creditor !8 
entitled to the relief given by the Act. 

Again, Courts of Equity will always give relief to heira, 
reversioners, and expectants who have made bargains 
unfair to themselves, especially in the case of post obit 
bonds, that ia, bonds by which a person binds hmisolf to 
pay a certain sum on the death, or at a iixt‘d iieriod after 
the death, of a person from whom ho hopes to inherit 
property. 

Sometimes a money-lender will try to mask his trans- 
action by supplying the improvident with goods instead 
of money, knowing well that tho borrower will speedily 
convert those goods into cash. Equity will give relief in 
these cases, by setting aside tho transaction ujion repayment 
of the proceeds of the resale with interest. 

MONEY LENT TO INFANTS. Intants are, in law, 
persons under twenty-one years of ago. Under the l>ef 
and Loans (Infants) Aot, 1892, if any one, for the f)urp<»s.. 
of laming interest, commission, reward, or other pit.; it, 
sends or causes to be sent tc a person whom he known lo 
be an infant, any circular, notice, advertisemont, letter, 
telegram, or other document which invites, or may 
reasonably b3 implied to invito, the person rccmviug it to 
borrow money, or to apply to any person or at any place 
with a view to obtaining information or advice as to 
borrowing money, he is guilty of a miademeaMour, and 
liable, if convicted on indictment, to im .soumerit, with 
or without hard labour, for a term not exceed my thro-, 
months, or to a fine not exceeding £1(M», or to both the 
Imprisonment and tlio fine. If ho is convicted summarily, 
the imprisonment is limited to ono month and tho fine to 
£20; and where any such document sent to an infant 
purports to bo issued from any address or indicates any 
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address where any business connected with loans is caiTi^ 
on, every person who attends at that address for tne 
purpose ot carrying on such business is deemed to nave 
caused the document to bo sent, unless he can prove mat 
ho is wholly ignorant of the despatch of the document. 

Again, under the Money-lenders Act, 1900, where it is 
proved that the person to whom the document is sent is 
an infant, the person charged will bo deemed to have 
known that ho was an infant, unless ho proves that ho had 
reasonablo grounds for bolioviug the contrary. And this 
is especially so under the Betting and Loans (Infante) 
Act, 1892, when the document is sent to a university, 
college, school, or other place of education. 

Under the Infants Kelief Act, 1874, all contracts 
entered by infants for the repayment of money lent 
or to be lent are absolutely void; and the Betting and 
Loans (Infants) Act, 1892. makes void any agreement 
mode by the infant after ho comes of ago to repay loans 
advanced during infancy. But where an infant has 
obtained a benefit by falsely representing himself to be 
of full age, ho is bound in equity to restore any advantage 
ho may have obtained through his false representation. 

RECOVERY OF MONEY LENT. Generally speaking, 
money lent can bo recovered by action ; but the Law will 
not give its assistance for the recovery of money in oases 
wbero it has Iwon lent for an illegal or immoral purpose. 
In other words, the law deolinos to put a premium on crime, 
illegality or immorality. 

Lor instance, certain games aro considered by law to be 
*' unlawful ” games. They iucludo every game of cards 
T, Iiic'h is not a game of mere skill, and all games of dice 
rjccpt backgammon. Money lent for the purpose of 
being employed in the playing of such games cannot be 
re(!overed. Similarly, money cannot bo recovered which 
has been lent for the purpose of settling the borrower’s 
Josses on illegal Rtook-jobbing transactions, even in cases 
where the lender has not been a party to the illegal 
t raiiHactions. So, too, where money or goods have been 
h'lit for an immoral pilose they cannot bo recoveretl. 
Mere immorality is not illegal, but the law will not assist 
those who traffic in it. 

Thus, In the case of Pearce Brooks (18C6 L.R. 1 Ex. 
213.), where a firm of coach-builders had supplied a 
earr'ui;.:o on credit terms to a person who, as they knew, 
wanted It for an Immoral pui’poso ; it was held that no 
action would Uo for the price of the carriage. 

If a borrower refuses to carry out his agreement to 
boiTow, the money-lender cannot as a rule obtain from 
the Courts a decree for the specific performance of the 
contract. The proper remedy for tne breach of such 
a contract is an action for damages. The amount that 
the n.onoy .lender will recover by way of damages will not, 
however, in any way do^nd on the amount of the sum 
agreed to bo lent. He will recover by way of damages any 
loss which he has actually sustained through the breach 
of the contract, but uo more. The same reasoning 
a]>])hos where the lender refuses to carry out his contract 
to lend. 

INTEREST GENERALLY. It baa long been decided 
that no action lies at law for tho recovery of interest on 
money lent unless tho louder and borrower have come to 
some Bjiecial agreement that intere.st shall be paid, or 
unices such an agreement may bo implied from tho usage 
of trade or fioin tho special circumstances of tho case. 

Thus, If A obliges his friend IJ with » temporary loan 
and nothing is said about interest, he cannot expect B 
to repay more than the actual amount of the loan. But 
with the exception of such toinporary loans between 
friends, it is seldom indeed that money is ever lent except 
on terms as to interest. 

With certain Statutory exceptions there is no UmH to 
the interest that may bo charged, and tho rate frequently 
imposed by money-lenders is very high indeed. The 
•Statutory provisions fixing the amount oi interest char^e- 
ablo on small advances by pawnbrokers on the security 
of goods pledged are dealt with in the next sootion. 
Generally speeding, therefore, since the repeal of the 
Usury Laws in 1854, borrowers have been, and still ore, 
b'ablc for tho paymont of such interest as they may fiavo 


agreed to nay. Though, as will bo aeon below, (Sourte of 
Equity and courts acting under the Money-lenders Act, 
1900, are in the habit of giving relief to borrowers who 
have agreed to oxoGRsive and unconscionable rates of 
interest. 

Money is usually leut in one or two ways, and the rate 
of interest generally varies accordingly. The first of 
those is the lending of tho money on good security, and the 
second is when it is lent on merely personal security, as 
on a promissory note. Where the security is good the 
competition of the money market brings tho interest down 
to a very low level, generally a.s low as six, five, or four per 
cent., and occosion^ly lower. But where tho money is 
obtained from a money-lender on merely personal security, 
the rate charged is generally enormous. 

It not infrequently happens that even persons who 
possess good and valuable security will go to a money- 
lender instead of to a banker. Sometimes they are in- 
duced to do this for the sake of secrecy, but generally 
because they are unversed in business matters and unable 
to appreciate the value of their security in the open 
market. Borrowers should bo warned against accepting 
the apparently easy terras offered by money-lendc'rs on 
merely personal security. A money-lender will frequently 
make a preliminary loan on comparatively easy terms. 
When the time for payment oirives the borrower may be 
in difficulties ; the only thing that suggests itself to be 
done is to obtain a renewal of the loan, and it is on these 
renewals that money-lenders obargo such exorbitant 
rates of interest. 

INTEREST ON SMALL ADVANCES BY PAWN- 
BROKERS. Borrowers frequently raise money by 
pawning their goods. Tho Legislature has proteottid their 
interests in the ease of small loans by the provisions of the 
Pawnbrokers Act, 1872. The interest fixed by tho Act 
only applies to loans of ten pounds and under. In assessing 
the interest the Act divides these loans into three classes, 
according to tho amount of tho loan. 

(1) For loans of ten shillings or under tho pawnbroker 
is entitled to cliarge a halfpenny for tlie ticket, and by way 
of interest a further sum of one halfpenny per calendar 
montli on each florin or part of a florin lent. But after 
the first calendar month any time not exceeding fourteen 
days is to be reckoned as half a month only. 

(2) For loans of more than ten ehillinga, but not more 
than forty shillings, the pawnbroker Is entitled to charge 
a penny for the ticket, and by way of interest a further 
sum of one halfpenny per florin per calendar month. 
After tho first calendar month, a fortnight or lees is reckoned 
OB half a month only. 

(3) For loans above forty shillings and under ton pounds 
the authorised charge for the ticket is one penny, and 
the authorised interest i.J a halfpenny on every half-crown 
per month. 

PAWNBROKER’S OBLIGATIONS. A pawnbroker is 
defined by tho Tawnbrokers Act, 1872, as including 
“every person wlio carries on tho business ;pf taking 
goods and chattels in pawn.” Tho Act regulates very 
offectivcly transactions of pawnbrokers, particularly 
with regard to loans of under £10. The pawnbroker 
must take out an annual licence (which expires on tho 
31st July in every year) for each shop in which he carries 
on the business. The excise duty on each licence is 
£7 lOs. If bo acts as a pawnbroker without having a 
proper licence in force ho is liable to a maximum penalty 
of £50. On conviction of fraud or criminal receiving the 
court may direct that the licence be cancelled. 

No person may establish a now pawn-broking basiness, 
or receive a licence to carry it on, unless bo has obtained 
a certificate from the juiiticos of petty sessions or from 
a stipendiary magistrate. This certificate is not necessary 
in tho case of tho executors, administrators, assigns, or 
successors to an eidsting business. 

A pawnbroker must exhibit his full name with tho word 
“ pawnbroker ” in conspicuous letters on tho outer door 
of his shop, and must always keep in a conspicuous part 
of his shop tho same information as is required by the 
third Bohodulo of tho Act to be printed on pawn tickets. 
Ho must also keep the proper books as required by tbo 
Act, and fairly and legibly enter his transactions therein* 
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THINGS A PAWNBROKER MUST NOT DO. A pawn- 
broker must not:— 

(1) Receive a pledge in pawn unless he gives In return 
n proper pawn-ticket in the form required by the Act. 

(15) Take u larger profit on a loan on pledge than Is 
ttllowed by the Act (see above). 

(3) Take an article in pawn irom a pereon appearing to 
be intoxicated or under the age of twelve (in lionuon, 
sixteen). 

(4) Purchase, tt\l:e In pawn or exchange a pawn-ticket 
i«3uod by another pawnijrokor. 

(6) Employ any servant under the ago of sixteen to 
take pledges in pawn. " I 

(6) Purchase, except at public auction, any pledge while , 
in pawn with liim, or allow any pledge while* in pawn with 
him to be redeemed with a view to his purchasing It. 

(7) Dispose of property pledged, save at such time and 
in such manner as hi allowed by the Act. 

REDEMPTION OF THE PROPERTY PAWNED.— 
Pledges may be redeemed at any time within a year and 
seven days from the day of pawning. TIic holder for tho 
time being of a pawn-tiolcet is jwesuraed by law to bo 
the person cntitlt^d to rodocm ilio pledge, so that tho pawn- 
broker is bound to return tho pledge to any one who, within 
the year o.nd seven days, produoes the ticket and pays 
tho amount of tho loan and tho proper interest thereon. 

If a person claims to have been cntitlcKi to a pawni-tickct, 
but alleges that the same has been lost, destroyed or 
stolon, he must apply to the pawnbroker for a printed 
form of declaration, which tho pawnbroker must supply. 
The applicant, and some one to identity him, nuHt thn» 
duly make tho dci-laralion before a justice and williin 
three dvays return it to tlic pt’.wnbroker. Dunog tho 
three days tho pawnbroker is eniiiied to reduse to give 
tho pledge to any one producing tho ticket, and after tho 
declaration has been returned ho is indcinuified by tho Act 
for handing it over to the applicant producing tho 
declaration. Tho making of a fako declaration is 
punishable ns ptrjiirv. 

DISPOSAIi OF THE PROPERTY PAWNED. After tho 
expiration of tho year and Fcven days the disposal of the 
pledge depends on tho amount of tho original loan. If 
the loan was for less than lOs. tho article becomes tho 
absolnto property of the jiawnbroker. If tho loan 
was for more than 10s. the pawnbroker can, after tho 
year and seven days, cither allow tho pledge to continue 
or dispose of it by auction. In this case tho holder 

of the ticket can always redeem until tho sale. Before 
the sale tho auctioneer must expose tho pledges to pubho 
view, and publish catalogues and advcrtiseiuonts of tho 
sale in manner provided by tho Act. Tho pawnbroker 
may bid for him>elf at tho auction, but on knocking down 
any article to a pawnbroker tho auctioneer must audibly 
declare bis name. Tho pawnbroker must keep for three 
years a copy of every catalogue relating to pledges sold 
by him, filled up with tho amounts thiiy fetched, duly 
authenticated by the signature of tho auctioneer. At 
any time within tho tlwo years the holder of tho pawn- 
ticket may inspect tho entry of the sale in the pawnbroker's 
books and in the fiUed-up catalogue; and if the pledge 
has been sold for more than the amount of tho loan and 
interest, tho pawnbroker must on demand pay over tho 
surolus, after deducting tho expenses of tho sale, to tho 
holder of the ticket. If the sale results in a deficit tho 
pawnbroker can sue for the balance, or set off tho amount 
of the deficit against a surplus on another article pledged 
by the saiiio person ; but in this case tho two sales must 
be within twelve months of each other. 

PAWNBROKER’S LIABILITIES. These refer especially 
to pledges stolen, damaged, or destroyed by fire : — 

(<*) Damage by Fire. Where a pledge* destroyed or 
aamaged by fire the pawnbroker must piiy the pawnor tho 
mue of tho pledge, after deducting the urnount of tho 
Profit. The value of u pledge is to be reckoned 
% on tho 

amount of the loan. 

Compensation lor Depreciation. If tho pawner or 
noider of the ticket can prove to the salisiaction of a 
jurisdiction that the I'ledge has cle- 
I “ through tho default, neglect or wilful 

TOisDenaviour of the pawnbroker, the couit may award 


him reu.^onablo compensation. This applies only to 
chattels pledged for less than lElO. For pledges of a 
higher amount, if the pawner is able to prove negligence 
on tho part of the pawnbroker or his servants, he can 
obtain damages in a civil court. 

(c) Loss by Theft. The pawnbroker Is not cx])ot tea to 
guarantee against theft, but if he has been guilty of 
negligonce, or omitted to take reasonable care in looking 
after the property ho wUl be liable to make good tho Iofs. 

PAWNING OP STOLEN GOODS. Pawnbrokers run great 
risk of being regarded as the receivers of stolen prop(>rtr. 
If they take in goods, knowing that they have been stolen, 
they are punished as receivers. In all cases where they 
have acted innocently they are expected to give the police 
every possible assistance, and the court which tries the 
thief has a discretion to allow the pawnbroker to retain 
tho goods or to compel him to return them to the t rue 
owner, according to the view it takes of the conduct of 
the owner and pawnbroker respectively. Most fin quently 
it orders a roUim of the goods, on the terms that tho 
ovmer pays tho jmwnbrokor half the amount originally 
advanced on the pledge. 

LANDLORD AND PAWNBROKER. If an ordinary 
pledgee (see “Pawn or Pledge” in Commircud Diction- 
ary) falls into arrears with his rent, his landlord may 
distrain upon tho pledged goods found on his premises ; 
but in tho case of a pawnbroker who takes in pk'dgcs in 
(ho ordinary course of his trade, his landlord cannot sei/x) 
tho pledged gocxls fop arrears of rent. 


BE.LS OF SALE. 

A LiU of sale is u grant by deed, by which the ownership 
of personal chattels, but not the possoasion thereof, is 
transferred from one person oiled the grantor to another 
person called the grantee. The grant may be absolute, 
that is, tho goods and chattels ore sold outright to tho 
grantee, though tho seller is allowed to retain pOBaessiou of 
them ; or tne grant may be conditional, in wmch case it is 
usually made as a security for the repayment of money 
lent by the grantee to tho grantor. If the money is repaid 
the grant ceases to have any offeot. that is, the grantee 
has no longer any claim upon the chattels; but if tho 
money is not repaid, the grantee may, under certain con- 
ditions, take possession of tho goods, and being already 
the owner of them, may dispose of the gocSs as he 
pleases. 

As a bill of sale can only bo given in regard to i)cr8onal 
chattels, it U well to know what are included under this 
term. Vcrs.mal chattels include goods, furniture and 
other articles, the ownership of which can be transferred 
by simple delivery. Tho terra includes trade macliiucry, 
and also fixtures and growing crops, when assigned sepa- 
rately from the buildings or land to which they are attached. 
But shares or securities in dovomment stock, or shares 
and stock in public funds, or things b action (e.g., bills of 
exchange, boc^-debts and tho like), are not personal 
chattels on which a bill of sale can bo given. 

For ordinary purposes, it is not necessary to ex].]aiji 
what instruments are bills of sale, and what ai ‘0 not. But 
among familiar examples, it is well to note that a hiie 
purchase agreement, whereby the owner of the goods 
reserves to himself the power to resume pos.sessiou of the 
goods in case there is default in making the perioflioal 
payments as they become due, is not a bill of sale, brcaiitso 
it is not a license or permission given to him to take tho 
goods. Tho goods are his, and he reserves to himself tho 
right to resume possession, in case the payments aro not 
kept up. 

ABSOLUTE BILLS OF SALE must bo attested by a 
solicitor, and the attestation clause must state that before 
the execution of the bill of sale its effect has boon explained 
to the grantor by the attesting solicitor. The bill of sale 
most truly set forth the consideration (value) for which it 
was given, and must be registered in the High Court witliin 
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■eTea days alt«r its eaeoution. In applying for registration 
a troo copy of the bill is filed, with an affiaavit stating the 
date of the bill, its due attestation and execution, the 
residence and occupation of the grantor and of the attesnng 
witnesses. The registration must be renewed every nvo 
yean*. The renewal is effected by filing with the 
m the High Court an affidavit stating the date of the bill, 
the names, residences and occupations of the parties to the 
bill, and that the bill of sale is still in force as a security. 
If there is any material error in the affidavit, the registration 
will be void. . 

CONDITIONAL BILLS OP SALE nre more commonly 
mot with than are absolute bills of sale. They are nsually 
given 08 security for the repayment of money borrows 
by the grantor of the bill of sale, and are somewhat like 
mortgages of land. With this difference, that a legal 
mortgagt^e of land is entitled to go into immediate posses- 
sion of the land, though as a matter of fact he rarely does 
so i while the grant(ie of a bill of sale cannot take possession 
of the lihatii^ls except under certain circumstances which 
will be mentioned subsequently. Under a conditional bill 
of sale, a jicrson wlio borrows money remains in possession 
of the goods, but the goods belong to the person who lent 
the money, subject to this condition, that when the debt 
is paid off, the ownership of the chattels reverts to the 
person who has given the bill of sale (i.e., the borrower). 

■J liose who wish to preserve their credit should never 
resort to this method of raising money. It is the last 
resource of the needy, the reckless, or the unscrupulooa. 
I'en^uis in a penifiou of trusty such as bank clerks, cashiers, 
utid tlie like, should never under any circumstances borrow 
money by giving a bill of sale on their furniture or other 
g(iods, becHuse every bill of sale has to be registered in the 
IJi/:h Court Tlie renter may be examined by any one, and 
UstiS of these registered bills of sale are regularly published 
by certain trade prote(ition agencies. Honce It is easy for 
oruiiloyers ami otliors to obtain information as to whetlior 
(hose in their employ have resorted to this method of raising 
moiu'y. Ac<!ordingly, if employees In positions of trust do 
Ko tlioir einployere will got to learn of it, and will tlilnk that 
for one reason or another such employees are living beyond 
their means, and tiicrefore exposed to the temptation of 
helping theniKclves to the money belonging to tholr em- 
ployers. Indeed, many banks have adopted the rule of 
clismitsiug any of their clerks who borrow money in thlfl 
way. 

1 n order to constitute a valid bill of sale, it must be duly 
attoHtod, duly regi' i I'rcd, and must truly state the considera- 
tion (viiliii*) lor winch it is given, which coasideration must 
not be l(^sstllan £111). 'rhebill must also be ma<le in accordance 
with the form laid down by the Bills of Sale Act, 1882. 
1) ovi '-y one of tho.se thinp is not observed the bill of sale 
is aUolutoly void, not only as against other creditors, but 
an between the grantor and grantee. It must be remom- 
bi^r«d that though in these oases the bill of sale will be 
void as between the grantor and the grantee, so that the 
grantee has no right whatever to the chattels mentioned 
in the bill of salt-., still he can recover the money which he 
actually advanced to the grantor. 

It will be seen from the above, a bill of sale on one’s 
f\u’niturc cannot be given unless the money borrowed on 
it is not lc\ss than £!10. 

FORM OF A BILL OF SALE. The Bills of Sale Act 
lays down a form, but it is not absolutely necessary to 
follow that form in every detail. But the form must 
comply iu all essential particulars with that given in the 
Act. The bill of sale must bo by deed, that is, it must be 
ill writing, signed and sealed by the grantor. It must 
state the names and residences of the grantor (borrower), 
and of the grantee (lender), and the consideration for which 
the bill is given, i.e. the amount borrowed by the grantor. 
It must state that the grantor, by way of security for the 
money lent, assigns to the grantee the chattels mentioned 
in the inventory attached to the bill. The bill must also 
state the rate of interest to be paid for the loan, and contain 
a covenant by the grantor that he will repay the loan with 
the. stipulated interest on a given day, and a further 
covenant by the grantor that he will insure the goods, 
and pay all rent, rates, and taxes due on the premises in 
which the goods and chattels are. The bill of sale must 


also contain a clause that the goods so assimed shall not 
be seized or taken possession of, except tor any cause 
mentioned in section 7 of the Bills of Sale Act of 1882. 
Tlie causes for which the lender may seize the chattels 
are— — 

(1) If the grantor makes default in payment of the 
money due, or in the performance of the other covenants 
contained in the bill of sale. 

(2) If the grantor becomes bankrupt, or has hJs goods 
distrained for non-payment of rent, rates, and taxes. 

(3) If the grantor fraudulently removes or suffers the 
goods to be removed from tlie premises in which they were 
at the date of the bill. 

(4) If the grantor unreasonably rchises to produce his 
last receipts for rent, rates, and taxes, when asked in writing 
by the grantee. 

(5) If execution is levied against the goods under any 
fudg^ent in law. 

ATTESTATION. The bill of sale must be attested by 
one or more credible witnesses, who are not parties to the 
bill, i.e. who ore neither the grantor nor the grantee, but 
an agent of the grantee may be an attesting witness. The 
address and occupation of an attesting witness must be 
accurately given, and if he has no occupation, that foot 
should be stated. 

REGISTRATION. A bill of sale must bo registered 
within seven days of it.s execution. If there are several 
bills of sale on the same chattels, they take priority accord- 
ing to the date of registration. The registration must be 
rencw'ed every five year.;. 

GRANTEE’S RIGHTS. The grantee has a right in 
the circumstances already stated, to seize the chattels 
mentioned in the bill of sale, and at (ho expiration of five 
clo.ar days to remove and sell them. 

GRANTOR’S RIGHTS. A grantor may have the bill of 
sale sot aside if it has been obtained by misrepresentation 
or fraud. He can, if the seizure is irregular, or if the bill 
is invalid, apply to the High Court to restrain the grantee 
from removing and selling the goods ; but ho must make 
the application within five days of the seizure. If the goods 
have botm wrongfully seized and sold, ho can bring an 
action for dam.'igc:’. 

RIGHTS OF THE OTHER CREDITORS OF THE 
GRANTOR. The landlord can, for non-payment of his 
rent, distrain upon goods comprised in a bill of sale, and 
so defeat the rights of the grantee. So also goods upon 
which a bill of sale has been givtm can be seized for unpaid 
rates and taxes. But a judgment creditor, i.e. a creditor 
who has obtained in a court of law a judgment against the 
debtor, ordering the debt to be paid, cannot seize goods 
upon which a bill of sale has been given. This is one of 
the ways in which an unscrupulous debtor defeats his 
creditors. He gives a pretended bill of sale on his furniture 
to a friend, who is in the know. No money need pass 
between them. The bill is duly registered and all the 
formalities complied with. Then when a creditor obtains 
a judgment against the debtor, and proceeds to'seize the 
goods in accordance with the judgment, he ia met by the 
bill of sale, and so cannot seize the goods. 

STAMPS AND FEES. The fees payable are : — 

On filing a bill of r-ale and the affidavit where 

the amount ailvanced, including further £ 8. d. 


advances, does not exceed £100 . , . , 0 6 0 

Above £100 but not exceeding £200 . . . . 0 10 0 

Above £200 100 

AiTidavit of ro-rcgi.stration 0 10 0 

Fiat of satisfaction 0 6 0 

Request for search . . 0 2 6 

Certificate 026 

Special or official se.arch with affidavit . . 0 6 0 

Warrant of attorney with affidavit . . . . 0 6 0 

Office copies — per folio 0 0 6 

These fees are to be paid by means of impressed stamps. 
Q’ho .stamp duty on a conditional bill of sale is an ad 
valoTem duty, tfiat is where the loan ». d* 

exceeds £30 and does not exceed £60 . . , , 1 8 

exceeds £50 and does not exceed £100 . . ,,26 

exceeds £100 and does not exceed £lt50 . . ..39 

exceeds £150 and docs not exceed £200 . . .. 6 0 

exceeds £200 and does not exceed £250 . . .. 6 8 

exceeds £250 and does not exceed £300 . . .. 7 6 


exceeds £300, then for every £100 or fraction of £100 2 6 
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COPYRIGHT. 

DOBAflOH Of OOFTmOBI. Copyright, or the sole 
and exoiusiye liberty of printing or otherwise multiplying 
copies of an original work^ is not a right which endures for 
cyer. The general polioy of the law is against monopolies ; 
at the same time if no such thing as copyright existed, 
authors, artists, and inventors would be seriously haudi* 
capped, as the enjoyment of the fruits of their toil would 
be snatehed from them ere they could reap an adequate 
reward. The result of those two conflicting principles is 
a oompromise which enables the proprietor of a copyright 
to enjoy a monopoly for a certain fixed or limited period. 

The following gives the duration of copyright for the 
different classes of work : — 

(1) For books, dramatic pieces, and musical composi- 
tions, whichever la the longer of these two periods : (o) 
The author's lifetime and seven years after his death; 
(6) Forty -two years from the first publication. 

(2) For en^avings and prints, twenty-eight yean?. 

(3) For paintings, drawings, and photograplL^, the life 
of the author and seven years afterwards. 

(4) E'er sculpture, fourteen years, but if the scnlpt-or is 
alive at the end of that period, the copjrright liolda good 
for another fourteen years. 

REGISTRATION OF COPYRIGHT. The proprietor of 
the copyright in any book or musical composition should 
register it at Stationers’ Hall. The entry in the regisfer 
should state correotly the title of tlie book, the time of its 
first publication, anti the tiamcg and addresses of the pub- 
lisher and the proprietor of the copyright. In the case of 
newspapers and other periodicals, the fir:?t numb' r only 
neefl be registered. Where an author registers tlio copy- 
right of a painting, drawing, or photograj)h the entry 
should contain his name and address, with a short descrip- 
tion of the subject of the picture. Ho may, if ho likes, 
Hupploment this with a photograpli f»r sketch of the 
registered picture. In the case of dramatic works, registra- 
tion is not necessary to aocuro the right of performance 
or “ plu-yright,” but in so far as they are books, tlie “ copy- 
right,” or riglit of multiplying copies, should be registered. 
Kngravings do not require registration; but by the En- 
graving Copyright Act, 1734, the proprietor’s name must 
bo printed on each print to preserve the copyright. 

The registration at Stationers’ Hall docs not confer 
a copyright. The only effect of registration being that an 
action cannot bo brought for infringement of copyright 
until registration has taken place ; but the registration 
may be msde oven after the aliogcil infringement, and 
indeed at any tinn; before the commcncemoiit of (ho action, 
Wlicro a <#t?;)yiight is assigned, the iissignitient sl-onld be 
registered so as to enable the assignee to bv.vt in case of an 
intringement. Where the right of any person has been 
injuriously affected by an entry in the register, the j)er8on 
aggrieved may apply to the Court to have the entry 
expunged or varied. 

0OMFIJL8ORY PRESENTATION OF COPIES. By the 

Copyright Act, 1842, a complete printed copy of every 
book published (and copies of subsequent editions con- 
taining additions or alterations), must within one month 
of publication, if published withiii the Bills of Mortality, 
and within three months if published elsewhere in the 
United Kingdom, bo delivered on behalf of tho publisher 
thereof at tho British Museum. By the same Act tho 
publishers must, if required to do so by tho authorities 
at Stationers’ Hall, or tho librarians of any of tlie following 
libraries, deliver copies within twelve months of publica^ 
tioa to the Bodleian Library at Oxford, the riiblio library 
at Cambridge, the Library of tho Faculty of Advocates at 
Edinburgh, and tho Library of the College of tho Holy 
and Undivided Trinity of Queen Elizabeth near Dublin. 
The penalty for neglcoting to furnish these prosontation 
copies is a sum not exceeding £5 in addition to the value 
of the book. 

INFRINGEMENT OP COPYRIGHT. Tho copyright of 
a work may be infringed in a variety of ways, as by the 
nnauthorised publication or sale of an exact and complete 
of the original work, or by a colourable imitation of 
Its, or indeed, by making excerpts from it There is no 


copyright in an idea and none in news ; bat forme of ex- 
pression used to describe the idea or news are capable of 
copyright Again, there can be no copyright in the title 
of a work ; but if any one uses for his own work a title 
calculated to load other people to believe that it is the 
work of some one else who has published something under 
tho same name, ho might be liable to an action for fraud. 

There are many things which are incapable of copyright ; 
thus immoral, indecent, and blasphemous works cannot be 
the subject of legal copyright ; so, too, woj-ks possessing no 
originality whatever are generally incapable of copyright. 
There is no copyright in facts nor is there any in law; 
but if originality of statement or treatment is accorded to 
the facts or the law in any work, such originality of state- 
ment or treatment is capable of copyright. 

An author cannot esoapo the consequences of infringe- 
hient by the mere fact that in his w^ork there is soma 
original matter in addition to the matter which has been 
copied. An abridgment of a copyright work need not 
necessarily be an infringement, indeed it generally is not ; 
it would, however, be an infringement if it were a mere 
colourable imitation of the original work and calculated 
to injure the sale of such work. Quotations, again, from 
a copyright work may or may not constitute infringement. 
1‘hcy would be looked upon as infringements if used merely 
as a cloak to tho utilisation of the labours of another. 

Wlicre a statute has assigned penalties for the infringe- 
ment of a copyi’ighfc, tho appropriate remedy is an action 
for tho recover}’ of the penalties ; in other caso.s the proper 
remedy is an action for damages for the infringement, 
which may or may not, according to the circumstances of 
tlie case, bo coupled with a claim for an injunction to 
restrain further infringemont. An injunction alone may 
be sought, or, indeed, all or any of the throe methods of 
procedure may bo emplo^yed. The Courts will not grant 
injunctions where the infringements arc trivial in character, 
and, of course, the amount oi da\jiag>'8 recoverable would 
depend largely on tho extent to which the plain tijV had been 
injured by tho infringement. 

PROPRIETOR OP THE COPYRIGHT. Oenerally speak- 
ing, the copyright of an original work bedongvS to the author ; 
but this is by no means invariably the cas«*, as will be seen 
prcaenlly. Moreover, quest ‘jns somotimes arise ns to 
who is the person who ouglit propt 'y to be regarded as 
the author. 

Thus it has been held in the esse of a jihotograph^ that the 
assistant who arranged tho group and took tho picture 
was tho author, and not the actual proprietor of the 
business. But it should be remembered here tliat by the 
Fine Arts CopjTight Act, >862, it is provided that w’here 
any painting, drawing, or negative of a photograpli is sold 
to, or executed for or on behalf of, any other person for a 
good and valuable consideration, the person executing the 
same does not retain the cop3rright, unless tho other person 
agrees in writing that he shall retain it, but the copyright 
goes to the other person. It has even been held that where 
a person orders and pays for a photograph of Idmself in 
the usual way, he can by injunction restrain the photo- 
f^aphcT from selling, or even from exhibiting as an adver- 
tisement, copies of the photograph. 

With regard to tho copyright in articles appearing in 
Encyclopaedias, the Copyright Act, 1842, provides that, 
where the proprietor of an Encyolopjedia employs persons 
to write articles for it and pays tliom for the work on tho 
terms that he shall have the copyright, tho copyright 
belongs to tho proprietor; but he may not publish the 
articles or any of them separately without the author’s 
consent. The same Act contains a similar provision with 
r^ard to articles written for reviews, magazines, or other 
perioduials of a like nature, with this difference, that, after 
the term of twenty-eight years from tho fii-st publication, 
the right of publishing the articles separately reverts to 
the author. 

Oopyright in lectures is dealt with in the Lectures Copy- 
right Act, 1835, which provides that the sole right of print- 
ing or publishing them belongs to the author, or the 
person to whom he has sold the oopyright. But the Aot 
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does not apply unless two days’ notice of the intention to 
give the lecture has been given to two local ningistrates ; 
nor docs it apply to lectures given in universities colleges, 
or pubho schools, or on any public foundation, liut 
apart from the Act, where a lecture is not (b liyeicd to i le 
public generally, the lecturer can restrain by injunction an 
publication of it, though members of the audience may 
make use of thoir notes of the lecture for their own mstrnotion. 

The law as to copyright in a pudl/c speech was ^ 

laid down in the celebrated case of Walter v. Lane, wher 
it was held that a reporter of the “limes who oo' 
down verbatim a 8])ccch by Lord Ilosobory, acquired 
oopyright in lii.s report. . , ^ , 

Lastly, registered proi)iietor.s of copyright works may 
assign or transfer their rights to other persons by entering 
particulars of thi? assignment in the register at btationers 
Hall. The as.signment of the copyright in a dramatic 
piece does not carry with it the right of representation. 
All assignments must be in writing, and licenses to co|>y 
given by the proprietor to any person should also be in 
writing. 

COPYRIGHT IN ART. The Fine Arts Copyright Act, 
1862, gives to the “ autlior ” of every original paintiwj, 
drawing, and photograph the copyright of such work for 
the torin of liis natural life and seven years after his death. 
But if at anv tiirni he sells or dispo.sea of the work for a good 
and valiiahfi' corisidi ralion, hts loses the copjTi'fjht, unles-s 
it is expressly reseivod to him at t)io time m writing, 
8i<Mieil l)v Ml" person to whom it is sold. If at the time 
ortho sale the si llor transfers the copyright to the buyer, 
ho must do so in writing. It will thus bo seen that tho 
copyright in a work of art may easily bo lojit. 

Sculjdure is on a somewhat dilTcront fooMii". By the 
Soul[)ture Copyright Act, 1814, tho copyright is given to 
the proprietor, who is generally the artist, for fourteen 
years from the date of “ publication.” Que.stions some- 
times arise as to what is the date of publication. It 
generally means the time from which the public eyo is first 
allowed to rest on it, as where it has been unveiled in a 
public place. The proprietor must cause Iw.h name and 
tho date to bo put on the sculptured work before publica- 
tion. After the expiration of tho fourteen years, if tho 
original proprietor is still alive, tho copyright returns to him 
for a further fourteen years. 

With regard to tho copyright in engravings, by the 
Engraving Copyright Acts, 1734 and 1766, tho copyright 
in engravings is given to the proprietor or engraver for 
twenty-eight years, but thcj name of tho proprietor must 
appear on every engraving. By the International Coj>y- 
right Act, 1852, tho protw.tion is extended to prints taken 
by lithography or any other mechanical process, by which 
prints or impressions of drawings or designs are capable 
of being multiplied indefinitoly. 

DRAMATIC COPYRIGHT. By the Dramatic Copyright 
Act, 1833, as amended by the Copyright Act, 1842, tho 
author of any tragedy, oomedy, play, ojicra, farce, or any 
other dramatic piece or entertainment, or any musical 
composition, has the sole liberty of representing fvich 
production in places of dramatic oiitcrtainment for forty- 
two years from the date of the first publication, or for tho 
term of bis natural life and seven years more, whiohevor 
is the longer. 

Such a production is deemed to be publuhed on the 
occasion of its first public roprosoutatioii or performance. 
Questions frequently arise as to what is a ‘‘ place of dra- 
matio entertainment.” It need not be a place habitually 
or even frequently used for the purpose of such entertain- 
ments ; but to constitute an infringement tho perfornmr.eo 
must be open to the public generally, and not be a imrciy 
private function. The fact that no charge is made for 
admission will not neoessaiily save rt from being an in- 
fringement, but such a fact will be strong evidence of its 
purely private character. The fact that tho performance 
la given for the benefit of a charity or other worthy or 
meritorious object will in no way prevent its being an 
infringement, if otherwise it is an infringement. A person 
U none .the less the - * author ” of a dramatic piece if he 


employs aasistanf s in carrying out portions of the work 
which he bos devised. 

The right of producing and publicly representing a 
dramatic work, which is sometimes convemently called 
“ playright,” must be distinguished from ** copyright,” 
strictly so called, which is the right of printing or 
multiplying copies of the original work. 1 he two rights 
are closely akin, and cannot bo treated separately, though 
it is provided by the Copyright Act, 1842, that the 
assignment of tho “ copyright ” of a dramatic piece does 
not carry with it tho ” playright,” unless the intention to 
convey such a right is expressly entered in the register 
at Stationers* Hall. 

^ A person may generally without infringemont of copy- 
right dramatise a novel written by someone else ; but if 
the author of tho novel has also dramatised it, the other 
poraon may be liable for infringement of the play though 
not of the novel, unless his play is entirely different from* 
tliat of tho author of the novel. The proprietor of the- 
“ playright” need not have his right registered to enable 
him to sue in the case of an infringement. 

l^y the Theatres Act. 184.H, no new plays or additions 
to old ones may be acted in any theatre until tliey have 
boon submitted to and sanctioned by the Lord Clminberlain. 
Tile fee cliarged for this examination must not exceed 
two guineas. The Lord Chamberlain has power to forbid 
the presentation of any play whenever of opinion that it 
is desirable In the intcircsts of good manners, decorum, or 
the public peace, so to forbid it. A penalty not exceeding 
£50 is incurred by every person vvlio presents or causes to 
bo acted for hire any play which has not been sanctioned, 
or wliicli has been disallowed by the Lord Cliambcrlain. 

MUSICAL COPYRIGHT. Musical compositions are 
generally governed by tho same principles as dramatic 
works, but there are certain statutes which apply to them 
and not to other dramatic works. Musical compositions 
are capable of both pla 3 ^right and copyright. Indeed, 
many mmsical compositions, as operas, are frequently 
indistinguishable from dramatic pieces. A mere song will 
not generally constitute a “ dramatic piece,” even when it 
is intended to bo sung in costume, but tho authorities arc 
somewhat conflicting on this point. But ina.smuch as the 
Dramatic Copyright Act, 1833, does not apply to musical 
compositions, the playright of such comjiositions may be 
infringed by a public performance which is not “ in a place 
of dramatic entertainment.” A sheet of music is a “ book ** 
within the meaning of tho Copyright Act, 1842, so before 
an action for infringement of “ copyright ’* can bo brought, 
it must bo registered. 

By the Copyright (Musical Compositions) Act, 1882, the 
proprietor of the copyright of any such composition who 
desire.s to retain the playright, must have printed on tho 
title page of every copy a notice to the effect that the right 
of public representation or performance is reserved ; and 
if the owners of the copyright and playright are different 
persons, the owner of the playright must give to tho owner 
of the copjTight a notice in writing requiring him <to print 
the announcement on the title pages. 

By the Musical Copyright Act, 1906, every person who 
prints, rcproducivs, or sells, or exposes, offers or has in his 
possession for sale any pirated copies of any musical workj^, 
or who has in his i>osso8sion plates for the purpose of 
reproducing tho raine, is liable on summary conviction to 
a fine not exceeding i5. A subsequent conviction involves 
a fiiio of £10 or two months’ imprisonment. 

COPYRIGHT IN DESIGNS AND TRADE MARKS., 
Designs may be regi.stored in tho register of desimis at the 
Latent Office. The comptroller may, if he ^inks fit,, 
refuse to register a design presented for registration, but, 
an appeal lies from his decision to tho Board of Trade. 
When a design is registered, the registered proprietor haa.. 
a copyright in it for five years from tho date of registration- 
On the sale of any article to which a registered design haa.,. 
boon applied, the proprietor must, before delivery, mark it., 
with such figures ana words to denote that the design ia 
registered as may be prescribed, otherwise the copyright.- 
will bo lost. The copyright given by the Patents,. 
Designs, and Trade-mark Acts only applies to the right, 
to use the design in oonneotion with articles rtgistertd Iq, 
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tlie saint olasa in the registerj Moreover, the designs mast 
be new and original 

Trade-mark* may be registered in the Patent Office. 
If the comptroller refuses to register a trade mark, an 
appeal lies to the Board of Trade, which may, however, 
refer the matter to the Court of Appeal (See “ Registra- 
tion ’* under Trade Marks.) 

INTERNATIONAL COPTRIOHT. By the International 
Copyright Acts, 1844, 1852, and 1876, the vSovereign may, 
by Order in Council, direct that copjrright may be 
ji^antod in respect of foreign works in cases where the 
foreign country has made provision for the copyright of 
British works. Prior to those Acta no protection was 
given to the works of foreigners resident abroad. 

In 1885 a conference on the subject was held at Berne, 
in Switzerland, and in consequence of that conference, the 
International Copyright Act, 1886, was passed, the Herne 
Oonvention, 1887, was signed, and the Order in Council 
of November, 1887, was issued. The countries concerned 
in these enactments arc Belgium, France, Germany, Hayti, 
Italy, Luxemburg, Monaco, Montenegro, Spain, Switzer- 
lana, and Tunis. The authors of works first produced in 
Any of these countries have the same copyright in the United 
Kingdom as if the works were first published hero, except 
that they are not to have a longer copyright than they 
^'ould have in their own country. 

Austria and Hungary have effected with Great Britain 
a convention similar to the Herne Convention. With 
regard to the United States, to secure a copyright there, 
a British author must not only publish his work simul- 
taneously in both countries, but the books for sale iu the 
United Stares must bo printed there and from type set up 
there. There is no similar protection for publishers and 
printers in the United Kingdom. 


PATENTS. 

The law on this subji'ct was consolidated by the Patents 
uad Designs Act, 1907. A patent may be. described as 
« grant from the Crown by letters patent to the true and 
first inventor of some manner of new manufacture, con- 
NTring on him the sole right or monopoly of making, using, 
oj* selling it during the period for which the patent is granted 
The term “inventor ’’ includes a person who first introduces 
fin invention from abroad; but it must be noted that foreign 
.'Uventors have certain rights under the International 
(Convention referred to below. A patent may bo granted 
to two or more persons jointly, and of these only one need 
b.) the true and first inventor. 

SUBJECT MATTER OF PATENT. Tlie essentials of 
the subject matter of a valid patent are that it shall bo 
(a) an invention, (6) new, (c) useful 

(a) An Invention. An invention may be something 
entirely new, as for example the telephone, or it may be 
a new method of cnirying out an old process, as for example 
the employment of machinery to perform what has 
previously been done by hand ; or it may be an improve- 
ment of some existing prooees or manufacture. Some 
ingenuity must be shown; thus a mere combination of 
two existing machines is not good subject matter of a 
patent unless the means used to connect them require 
invention. It has been said that “ you cannot take out 
i' patent for a principle, but you may take out a patent 
(or a nrinciple coupled with a mode of carrying the 
piinoiple into effect.” Thus the discoverer of electricity 
could not have patented his discovery ; but any now mode 
of utilising in a practical way the force of electricity is 
good subject matter for a patent. The discovery of a new 
use for a process or apparatus formerly used for other 
purposes is not an invention ; thus there is no invention 
m applying an ordinary water tap to a beer bottle. A now 
^d useful product, for example a new dye, can be patented ; 
but a product is not new merely because it is produced by 
maohioery instead of by band labour, although in this 
case the new maohinery itself would be go^ subject 
matter for a patent. 


(&) Novelty. If the invention has become known in 
this country by prior use or publication, even by the in- 
ventor himself, no patent can be afterwards granted for 
it. This, however, does not apply - 

(1) Where the prior use was in the nature of an ex- 
periment by the patentee to test the utility of his 
inveutiori, and not for profit. 

(2) Where the patentee disclosed the matter only to 
those in confidential relationship with him, as for instance, 
to an assistant whom be employed. 

(3) Where the prior use was by others who failed to 
carry out what the subsequent invention afterwards auo- 
cessfuily accomplished. 

In these cases the patent will be sustained, notwith- 
standing its prior publication. A patent may, however, 
be held invalid for want of novelty by reason of prior 
publication, although the prior publication has never 
been put to any practical use. It is sufficient for the 
person who oj)poses the patent to show that the prior 
publication was clear enough to enable any one who had 
ordinary knowledge of the subject to carryout the invention. 

(c) Utility. The patent to be valid must be useful 
This does not necessarily mean commercially profitable. 
A patent is considered to be useful if it fulfils the purpose 
for which it was designed by the patentee. A small 
amount of utility is sufficient to support the patent. Thus 
an invention is useful by which an article, good, though 
nut so good as one of the same kind previously known, 
can bo produced more cheaply by a different process. 

0/?ANT OP PATBNT. 

1. APPLICATION. The first step in the application 
for a patent is to fill in a declaration, obtainable at 
any postal money-order office, in which the applicant 
states his full name, address, and occupation, and 
gives the title of the invention. He must declare that 
he is the true and first inventor, and that to the best 
of his knowledge and behof the invention is not in use by 
any other person. The applicant then signs the declaration 
and sends it to the Comptroller General at the Patent 
Office, together with his Provisional Specification or Com- 
plete Speeifioation. Forms cf those can also be obtained 
at a post office. The Provisional Specification sets out 
shortly the nature of the invention, but docs not enter 
Into details. The Complete Specification, if not forwarded 
with the application, must be sent w’tlun six months 
thereof (or seven, if the comptroller grants an extension), 
or the application will be deemed to be abandoned. It 
must describe in detail the nature of the invention and 
must state distinctly the features of novelty claimed. 
The Comptroller refers every application to an examiner 
wd)o makes a report thereon to the Comptroller, whereupon 
the latter may refuse to accept the application or may 
require that it or the Bpocification be amended. If the 
Comptroller thinks fit ho may require the supply of suitable 
drawings, samples or specimens before the acceptance of 
the complete specification. 

If the Comptroller is satisfied that no objection exists 
to the specitioation on the ground that the invention claimed 
has been wholly or in part claimed or described in the 
complete specification of a former applicant, or on any 
other lawful ground of objection, he accepts the specifi- 
cation. If he is not so satisfied ho hoars the applicant and 
then, if his objections are not removed, he may require 
that reforencos should bo made in the specification to the 
prior specifications, by w'ay of notice to the public, or bo 
may refuse to accept the application. 

On the acceptance of a complete specification the 
Comptroller advertises the acceptance and the application 
aud specifications with the drawings (if any) become open 
to public inspection. 

If the Comptroller refuses to accept an application, or 
requires an amendment the applicant may appeal to tbo 
Attorney General 

B. PROVISIONAL PROTECTION. After the appli- 
cation has been accepted and up to the date of sealing the 
invention may bo used and published without prejudicing 
the letters patent to be granted, and the applicant is given 
the privileges and rights of a patentee, save that he cannot 
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iostitote proceedings for infringement until the patent 
has been granted. , 

3. OPPOSITION TO GRANT. Any person interest^ 
may at any time within two months from the date ot tiie 
advertisement of the acceptance of a Complete Specincation 
give notice at the Patent Oflice of opposition to the gran 
of the patent. Such opposition may be entered on e 
ground that the applicant obtained the 

the person opposing or from a person of whom ne is 
legal reproseutativc, or that the invention has already 
been patented in this country, or that 
SpeciHcation clgims an invention other than that ^«®cribed 
in the Provisional Specification, and that such other 
invention forms the subject of an application made by 
the opponent in the interval between the leaving of the 
Provisional Specification and the leaving of the Complete 
Specification. The Comptroller hearstheparti^and decijea 
the case, subject to an appeal to the law officer (i.e. the 
Attornev or Solicitor General). , . , .a 

4. SEALING PATENT. If no opposition be entered, or 
if in case of opposition, the matter is decided in favour 
of the apiilicant, the Comptroller causes a patent to be 
scaled with the seal of the Patent Office, and issued to the 
applicant. It should be noted that the inveatigations and 
rf'jiorts of the officials at the Patent Office must not be 
held in anv way to guarantee the validrty of a patent. 


DURATION OF PATENT. A patent is granted for 
fourteen years, and is maintained in force by payment of 
annual renewal fees after the end of the fourth year. A 
patent oe may, however, after advertising his intention to 
t!() so, pi’eserit a petition to the Jligh Court praying for an 
(’xtension. Such petition must bo presented at least six 
months bi'fore tlio expiration of the patent. If it appears 
In file Court that tlio patentee has been inadequately 
leinunerated by his })atent, the term may bo extended 
for a further period of seven, or, in exceptional cases, 
foin teen years. 

INFRINGEMENT OF PATENT. During the term of 
patent right, the privilege of using, selling, or otherwise 
exercising the patent belongs exclusively to the patentee 
or his rejirescutatives, and anv one who interferes with 
bis rights in this respect is liable to an action for infringe- 
ment. But he will not bo able to recover damages from 
any defendant, who can prove that ho was not aware of 
the exi«tcnoe of lh(5 putonf. Marking the article “ patent ” 
will not be deemed to constitute notice of the existence of 
the patent unless the word is accompanied by the year 
and number of the patent. But even an innocent infringer 
•laii bo restrained by injunction from continuing in nis 
iufringoinent. Tho more offering for sale, although no 
sale is effected, and the importing of tho patented article 
from abroad will constitute an iiifiingcmont. 

REMEDY FOR INFRINGEMENT. Tho remedy of a 
patentee for an infringement of his patent is to bring an 
action claiming an injunction, i.e. an order from the 
Court stopping further infringement, and damages. The 
party against whom the action is brought can plead thot 
he has not infringed tho patent, or that the patentee was 
not tho true or first inventor (in which case the defendant 
must show who was the true or first inventor), or that the 
patent is invalid from want of novelty or utility, or is 
otherwise not proper subject-matter for a patent, 

ACTION FOR THREATS. A patentee must remember 
that if he threatens alleged infringers of his patent with 
legal proceedings, he must be prepared to carry out bis 
tlveata if necessary ; for it is provided by Statute that if 
a person, claiming to be a patentee, threatens any other 
person with legal proceedings, any one aggrieved by such 
threats, if the person making tho threats docs not take 
action, may brin^ an action against tho patentee on the 
ground that no infringement has been caused, and may 
obtain an injunction to put a stop to such threats, and 
damages, if any, caused thereby. 

ASSIGNMENT OF PATENT. Letters patent ture freely 
assignable, and the assignee may bring m his own name 
the same actions against those who have infringed tho 


patent as tho patentee himself might bate dobe* An 
assignment of a patent must bo by deed and should be 
registered. 

CO-OWNERS. Either of two joint patentees may use 
the patent without being liable to account to the other 
for profits, unless there has been an agreement between 
thorn to the contrary ; but neither may dispose of tho 
right of the other ; nor can one co-owner release a person 
who has infringed the patent from liability to damages 
to the other oo- owner. 

LICENCES. A patentee may grant licences to in- 
dividuals or to firms to use bis patent. Such licences may 
be restricted, i.e. they may give the right to a part of the 
invention only, or tho right to use or sell the patent onlv 
in a certain district. If a man is given a licence to sell 
patented articles, a purchaser from him can resell without 
direct authority from the licensee. 

COMPULSORY LICENCES. On petition to the Board 
of Trade by any person interested, the Board, if satisfied, 
that a prim a facie case has been made out, shall refer the 
petiiion to the Court, who may order that tho patentee 
shall grant licences, or in default have his patent revoked, 
if ho has not satisfied the reasonable requirements of tho 
public ; but no order of revocation shall bo mode before 
tho end of thr(H) years from the date of the patent, or if 
the patentee gives satisfactory reasons for his default. 

A government department may use nn invention for 
the services of the Crown on terms to be agreed on with 
approval of the Treasury between the department and 
tlie patentee, or if they cannot agree, on such terms as 
sliall bo settled by the Treasury after hearing all parties 
interc'^ted. 

INTERNATIONAL AND COLONIAL ARRANGEMENTS. 

The International Convention for tho Protection of In- 
dustrial Property, 1902, provides that applicants for a 
patent in any one of the countries of the Union (to which 
Great Britain and most of tho other important States 
belong) shall enjoy twelve months within which to apply 
to the other countries, and the right of priority is established 
by applying for the patent. Foreign applications when 
made in this country must be accompanied by a Complete 
Specification, 

REGISTRATION. A register of patents is kept at tho 
Patent Oflioo. The patent is registered here after it has 
been sealed. The register also contains entries of assign- 
ments, licences, amendments, revocation, and other 
matters affecting the patent. If the patentee borrows 
money on the security of bis patent, tho lender should 
see that the fact of hia charge is entered on the register 
as a notice to others. 

REVOCATION. A petition to tho Court may be pre- 
sented asking that a patent shall bo revoked. Such 
petition may be presented by the Attorney General, or 
any person authorised by him, or by any person who 
alleges that the patent was obtained in fraud oif. his rights, 
or that he was the true inventor and actually published 
the invention, or that ho publicly manufactured, used, 
or sold, before the date of the patent, anything claimed 
by tho patentee. If a patent is revoked on the ground 
of fraud, the successful petitioner, if he is the true inventor, 
may have the patent, for tho remainder of its term, 
transferred to himself. 

At any time not later than four years after tho d.ate of 
a patent, any person may apply to the Comptroller for 
the revocation of the patent on the ground that tho patented 
article or procci^s is manufactured or carried on exclusively 
or mainly outsidi^ the United Kingdom. If the ComptroUor 
is satisfi^ that the allegations contained in the application 
are correct, then, unless tho patentee proves that tho 
patented article or process is manufactured or carried out 
to an adequate extent in tho United Kingdom, or gives 
satisfactory reasons why it is not so done, the Comp- 
troller may make an order revoking tho patent, cither 
forthwith, or after such reasonable interval as may bo 
specified in tho order, unless in the meantime it is shown 
to his satisfaction that his requirements have been 
complied with. 



TBADE 

FAIiSB REPRESENTATION* It is an offence, punish* 
able on summary oonviction by a fine of £5, for a person 
to represent that an article sold by him is a patented 
article when no patent has in fact been granted to him. 
if an invention has been provisionally j>rotected only, it 
is an offence to mark it as patented.” If marked at all 
it should bo marked “ Patent applied for.” It is also an 
ofTenoe, punishable with a fine of £20, for a person to 
describe himself as a Patent Agent when ho is not duly 
registered as such. 


TRADE MARICS. 

WHAT IS A TRADE MARK? A trade mark is 
defined by statute as “ a mark used or proposed to bo 
used upon or in ooimection with goods for the purpose of 
indicating that they arc tlio goods of tho proprietor of 
Ruoh trade mark by viifne of manufaelure, selection, 
certification, dealing with, or offering for sale.” By the 
Trade Marks Act, 1905, a registrable trade mark must 
contain or consist of at least one of tho following 
essential particulars: — 

fl) The name of a company, individual, or firm, 
represented in a special or parlicuiar man nor. 

(2) The signature of tho applicant for rc^stration, or 
some predecCvSHor in his business. 

(3) An invented word or inventnd words. 

(i) A word or words having no direct reference to the 
cbaracter or (juality of the goods, and not being ar. jrdiog 
to its ordinary signification a gcograpiiical name or 
a surnumo. 

(6) Any other distinctive mark ; but a name, signature, 
f)r word or words, other tluin such as fail within tho 
descriptions in the fibov'o parac:raj)!>a, wall not, except by 
order of tho Tionrcl of Trade or f'O Court, be deemed 
a disMnciive mar!:. 

INVENTED WORD. Tho meaning of this phrase has. 
caused some difficulty. ‘J’ho House of liords has recently 
decided that an invented word may be regivstcrc-d as a tragic 
mark, although it may bear some nunoto ndorcnce to the 
character and rjuality of tho goods. 'I’hus tho word 
” Soho,” iis a trade mark for photiOgraphio paper, wa4s h'*ld 
good. But tho word must really bo an invented word, 
not a mere corruption of, or addition to, a word in common 
use; nor is it valid if it is merely a word, or number of 
words, spelt wrongly, but conveying to the car tho sound 
of the actual words, such as the word *‘ Uueeda.” 

GEOGRAPHICAL NAME. A geographical name canned 
be registered as a trade mark. It has, however, bcmi held 
that a trade mark is not invalid merely because tho word 
selected is also, by some chanco, the name of some obscure 
place or locality. On the other hand, if the goods are 
named after the place of thi*ir manufacture, such name 
cannot be registered as a trade mark, c^ on if it be some 
very out-f>f.th6-way or unknown locality. It will be shown 
later that there are certain unregistered trade narac.s, 
some of them geo^aphioal, which are uphold a-s good at 
comtnon law, quite apart from registration under the 
Statute. 

REGISTRATION. At one time, if a trade mark came 
by use to be recognised in trade as tlio mark of the goods 
of a particular manufacturer or trader, he acquired an 
exclusive right to use the trade luaik in connection with 
goods of the same kind ; but now, by Statute, no infringe- 
mont of a registrable trade mark can be restrained unless 
tho trado mark has been registered. An application form 
can bo obtained at all tho chief post offices for the sum of 
ten shillings. On this form a representation of tho mark 
should be mounted, and the essential particulars of the 
trade mark bo set out. By the Trade Mark Uules goods 
are dividt^ into fifty classes, and the applicant must state 
^der which class he desires to register his mark. Ho, or 
his agent, then signs the application form and forwards it 
to the Comptroller at the Patent Office. Tho Comptroller 
sigmfies to tho applicant his acceptance or refusal of the 
® aoempted, the mark is advertised in tiio 

Umoioi Trade Maxk Journal. If no opposition is offered 
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within one month, the applicant is called upon to pay 
a fee of £1, and the certificate of registration is issue(L 
The OomptroUer may refuse a trade mark on the ground 
that it does not conform to the rules, or that it resembles 
nn existing mark. In such a case tho applicant may 
appeal from the Comptroller’s decision to the Board of 
Trade, who may decide the matter themselves, or — a 
coarse usually adopted — refer the appeal to the Court. 

OPPOSITION. The trado mark may be opposed by 
some interested person, for example, another trader. 
The notice of opposition should be given within one month 
from the date of the advertisement in the Journal ; tho 
applicant must then, within one month, send to the 
Comptroller a counter statement of the grounds on which 
ho relics to support his application. Otherwise he is held 
to have abandoned his application. Declarations are then 
made by tho opponent and by tho applicant in support 
of their respective cases, and the Comptroller hears and 
decides tho matter. From his decision an appeal lies to 
the Court or, with the consent of tho parties, to tho 
Board of Trade. 

EFFECT OF REGISTRATION. Application for regia- 
tration of a trade mark is deemed to be equivalent to 
public use of the trade mark ; and registration of a person 
as proprietor of a trade mark is primn facte evidence of 
his right to tho exclusive use of the trade mark, and after 
the expiration of five years from tho date of regintration 
it is concluHive evidence of his right, unless tho person 
opposing it applies suceo.ssfully to have tiie register 
rectified by expunging ilio mark on the ground that it 
ought never to have been registered, as, for example, if 
it was not a trade mark at ail. A person cannot sue for 
damages for infringement of his trado mark until it has 
been registe.ivxl, exee])fc in the case of trade marks in use 
before August Ifith, 1876, in which case, if ho has applied 
for registration and it has beer, refused on the ground that 
his trade mark is not rcgisti'n !)!*', he can sue upon producing 
a certificate from tho Gonijdror r that registration was so 
refused. 

PERIOD OF PROTECTION. The period of protection 
for a registered trado mark lasts for fourteen years. At 
tho end of that time the registration may be kept in force 
for another fourteen years upon pavnmnt of a renewal 
fee of £1, and so on from time to at the exinration 
of every period of fourteen •’’ears. 

RECTIFICATION OF REGISTER. A person aggrieved, 
i.c. a person w^ho may probably suffer any loss from the 
use of tho trade mark claimed (as, for example, a person 
who is sued for infringement of a mark which ought never 
to have been registcrod), niuv aj)ply to tho Court to have 
the mark struck off the register, or vani'd, rm such grounds 
as th.it tho mark is common to the trade, or that the 
goods distinguished by the trade mark are not traded in, 
or that it ia similar to a trade mark of his own already 
registered. The registered proprietor, also, may apply to 
the Court to alter tho register in any non-essential par- 
ticular, as, for inst'cince, to add tho word ” Limited to 
the name of a Company. 

IDENTICAL TRADE MARKS. Except by order of 
the Court or in tho cnao of trade marks in use prior to 
tho 13th August, 1875, no trado mark will bo registered 
in respect of any goods if it is identical vi'ilh one bek»ngiag 
to a different proprietor already on tho register in respect 
of goods of tho same nature. Kcgistratioii will also be 
refused if tho second trade mark so noinly resembles tho 
one first registered as to be calculated to deoeivc. Where 
each of several persons claims to be proprietor of the sanio 
trado mark or nearly identical trade maiks in r(‘sj)cet of 
tho same description of goods, the Kegistrnr may rofuso 
to register any of them until their rights have been deter- 
mined by tho Court. In tho case of an honest and con- 
current user of a trade mark, or of ofh(*v special circum- 
stances the Court may, if it think proper, perinit tho 
registration of tho same or similar marks by different 
proprietors in respect of tho same description of goods, 

I subject, however, to such conditions and limitations os 
it may thiuk fit to impose. 
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MASKS REOISTEBED ABROAD. A subject of n 
foreign State, tvhicb has become a party to the International 
Convention for the protection of Industrial Property, can 
apply to have any trade mark registered by him in his 
country registered in this country in priority to other 
applicants coming after the date of foreign registration, 
provided he files the application within four months of 
registration abroad. The tratle mark must conform to 
the requi.^iti;8 of English law. 

ASSIGNMENT OF TRADE MARK. A person entitled 
to a triuJc mark cannot tran.sfor the trade mark except 
in connection with the goodwill of the business. A person 
cannot grant licences to ot hers to use his trade mark ; to 
do so would be to forfeit his claim to the mark. If a 
business, with the trade mark, is assigned, the assignee 
should apply to the Comptroller to alter the register. 

If in any cuso, whether by reason of a dissolution of 
partnersiup or otherwise a person ceases to carry on 
bnsjues^. and the goodwill of such person does not pass to 
one succ.essor hut is divided, the Registrar may permit 
an appori i(ium(‘/it of the registered trade marks of the 
person among tlie pTson.n in fact continuing the business. 
An appeal lie.s to the Hoard of Trade from the decision of 
the lieristrar. 

TRADE NAME. Tf the goods of a particular trader 
have, by long use, become known in the market by an 
unrcgi.'stered or unregistrahle trade name, i.e. one not 
capshle of registrutioii as a trade mark, ho acquires a right 
to prevent any other person from using the same name 
in eonr»ec;tion with the same kind of goorls for trade 
piirj)o.se.s in such a way as is likely to deceive the public. 
Til UN the word.s “ York.shire Relish,” though unregistrahle j 
a-', a tru(l*‘ mark, because geographical in nature, were held 
to be a trade name only usable by those who had the 
s(‘cret of the manufaeture. In some ca.sos the use of 
a man’s own name may be such as to deceive ; for example, 
if ()u*rp is a well-known firm of a certain name, and another , 
jxTson of that name starts trading in the same articles. 

W here this is so, the person aggrieved can obtain an 
mjiuKtioD against such use of the name, but, as a rule, 
he must prove fraudulent intent. 

SHEFFIELD MARKS. The Trade Marks Act, 1905, 
mak(5.s spei;ial provision for the registration at Sheffield by 
the Cutler’s Company, in a register termed the Sheffield 
Register, ot trade marks used on metal goods. In the 
ease of yieraons carrying on busitiesa in Uallamshirc, or 
within six miles thereof, the application for registration 
most be mtule to the Cutler’s Company direct. 

COTTON MARKS. The Trade Marks Act, 1905, abo 
provides for the continuance of a branch registry at 
Manchester for the registration of Cotton Marks, the 
registrar thereof being styled the ” Keeper of Cotton 
Marks.” 

REMEDY FOR INFRINGEMENT. The remedy for 
infringement of a trade mark is an action for damages 
and an injunction. Where the trade mark has been used 
with knowledge that it belongs to another manufacturer, 
the Court will order an account to be taken of any profits 
made, and give compensation accordingly ; but if tho 
person infringing acted innocently and without tho 
intention of defrauding any one, ho usually has only to 
pay the costs of the action and submit to an injunction 
against him. preventing any further infringement. 

COUNTERFEITING. The forgery of a trade mark 
(which includes the making of a spurious trade mark so 
nearly re8emblin|; an existing mark as to be likely to 
deceive) is a cnminal offence, puniahablo with fine or 
imprisonment. It is for tho person charged to prove that 
he acted without intent to defraud. Persons who sell, 
or use in trade, goods with forged trade marks are also 
guilty of an offence, unless they can prove that they acted 
without guilty knowledge, and that on demand they gave 
all the information they could as to the persons from 
whom they obtained such goods. 

WARRANTY. On the sale of goods to which a trade 
mark or trade description has been applied, the vendor 
is held, by Statute, unpliedly to warrant that the trade I 


mark or trade de.scription are genuine. Any pordon wto 
rcjiresents a trade mark as registered which is not so 
i.s liable for every offence on summary conviction to a 
fine not exceeding £5. 

UNAUTHORISED ASSUMPTION OF ROYAL ARMS. 

By tho Act of 1906 if any person, without the authority 
of His Majesty, uses in connection with any trade, business, 
calling, or profession, the Royal Arms (or arms so closely 
resembling tho same as to be calculated to deceive) in 
such a manner as to bo calculated to lead to the belief 
that ho is duly authorised so to use the Royal Arms, or 
if any person without the authority of His Majesty or of 
a member of the Royal Family uses in connection with 
any trade, etc., any device, emblem or title in such a 
manner ns to be calculated to lead to the belief that ho 
is employed by or supplies goods to His Majesty or such 
member of the Royal Family, he may bo restrained by 
injunction from continuing to use the same at the suit of 
any person authorised to use such arms, emblems, etc., 
or at the suit of any person authorised by tho Lord 
Chamberlain to take proceedings. 


THRIFT AND 
TRADE ORGANIZATIONS. 

1. TRADE UNIONS. 

OBJECTS OF TRADE UNIONS. A Triule Uoion is 
: a combination of a number of persons engaged in the samo 
' trade for certain iiurjioses described more or less generally 
ill the “ Objects and Rules ” of the Union. The following 
aro two typical descrifitions : 

(1) ‘ A systematic organization, formed with desiro of 
creating a bond of brotherhood and sym])athy throughout 

* the trade, in order 1 hat those wlio by honest labour obtain a 

livelihood in tiiLs particular brunch of industry may in 
their combined laipacity compete more effectively against 
the undue, end unfair encroachments of capital than could 
poBFibly be tlie case by any number of workmen when 
acting individually. 

(2) Any organization to secure to all its members the 
fair reward of their labour: to provide for the settlement 
in a couciliaiory manner of disputes between employer 
and employed, bo tliat a cessation of work may be avoided : 
to secure the enforcement of the Factory Acts or otlicr 
legislative enactmenti for the protection of labour: to 
afford peciiuiary ussiatance to any member who may be 
victimL-icd or without employment in consequence of a 
dispute or lock-ont or when disabled by accident. 

The above descriptions by no means exhaust the objects 
of Trade Unions, for those of other Unions include (1) tho 
abolition of piece work, (‘2) the obtaining of equal pay for 
equal work irrespeotive of the sex of the worker, (3) tho 
exercising of a control over tho supfdy of apprentices, 

(4) the provi.siori of sick, accident, and buriaMuuds, (6) 
the establish inotit of liealthy workshops, etc. 

THE ANCIENT GUILDS. Less than a century ago 
trorle unions, as wo now know them, were non-existent. 
Long before that time there w’ero combinations of work- 
men, or as tiicy were then tcniicd, craftsmen. These 
ancient eoinbimitions were called " Guilds.” In tho City 
of London they were Rtyled ” Companies,” a name under 
which these corporations still exist, although their rights 
and powers arc now vastly different from those enjoyed 
in tho 16tli and 10th ecnlurics. At that time, some of 
the.se Guilds were empowered to acek out and prosecute 
any person practising their trade, if that person was not 
an admitted member of tho Guild. The members of 4;ho 
Guild wore master craftsmen employing and trainiii^^^ 
apprentices who in duo time, having fulfilled certain strin- ' 
gent conditions, became themselves master craftsmen and 
members of the GuiUl. Esch member of the Guild worked 
at his trade, and only in very rare instances did he cmjiloy 
another master craftsman, so that the modern relation- j 
ship of em])loyer and employed was almost unknown. ' 
Economio conditions changed with the years, machinery,, js 
was introduced, crafts were seotionized, the oapitalisttl 
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became necessary to the workmen, and now we have tho i 
employing few and the employed many. The employed 
finding that they as individuals could not effectively resist 
any tyrannous acts of the employers, formed themselves 
into Trade Unions. On the other band, the employers 
have found it necessary to combine to protect their interests 
against the attacks of the Unions; so that to-day there exist 
the Workmen’s Unions and the Employers’ Associations. 

TRADE UNION STATISTICS. Trade Unionism to-day 
is a mighty force. In 1906 there wero more than 1100 
trade unions with a membership cxcootling 2,100,000. 
And since then there has been a great increase. The 
metal-workers, in particular, have grown immensely, having 
in 1904-8 doubled their numbers. Tho financial roturns 
from 100 unions, which include over 60 per cent, of the 
total membersliip of tho unions, give over £6,000,000 as 
their accumulated funds. 

TRADE UNION ACT, 1871. By the Common Law of 
England (as distinguish^ from the Statute I^aw) it is illegal 
to restrain any person, master or workman, from carrying 
on his trade according to his discretion, for his own best 
advantage. This general Common Law rule was in full 
force prior to 1871, and rendered illegal all the combina- 
tions which included among their objects any reata-aint of 
the individual in tho exercise of his trade. It is necessary to 
make clear what was the effect of this illegality. There was 
no power which had authority to compel the dissolution of 
the combination or Union, but such combination or Union 
could not be recognised for any urposo as legal ertity. 
J'or instan-ju, the Unions could not be recognized a.s 
property-owners, their officers could embezzle funds with 
impunity, and generally tho difficulties surrounding the 
management and organization of these bodies were so 
groat as to render it almost impossible to carry them on 
RuccossfuIIy, In 1871, the Legislature determined to 
legalize Trade Unions under certain conditions, which are 
dealt with in the following para/rra]»hs. 

REGISTRATION OF TRADE UNIONS. Tho Act of 
1871 applies only to such Unions as arc registered, so that 
an unregistered Union is still an illegal combination. 
Any seven persons can apply for registration as a Union 
The application must be made to the Registrar of h>iondly 
Societies, and upon a Form which can bo obtained from 
tho Registrar. This form must be signed by seven members 
of tho Union and be accompanied by a copy of the rules, 
tho names and titles of the officers, and (it the Union is 
already in existence) a memorandum stating generally 
its position respecting membership, funds, etc. 

COMPULSORY RULES. Tho Statute is very explicit 
as to what the rules must include, before any Union can 
be recognised as a legal body. The rules must inolude 
Btatements as to ; — 

(1) The location of tho office of the Union and place 
/where its business meetings are to be lield. (2) Tho 
objecife of the I uion, and a limitaDon preventing the dis- 
bursement of any funds of tlie Uniou excei)t in furtherance 
of such objects. (This limitation will be enforced by tho 
Courts, if necessity arise). (3^ Tho conditions under 
which members become entitled to bcuefit, and also the 
condition affecting fines and forfeiture of membership. 
(4) Tho mode of making or umcridiug tho rules. (5) 
The method of appointing tho offieem, committees and 
trustees. (6) The mode of investiiu' < ho funds. (7) The 
conditions under which all persons iiiterc^ted in tlie funds 
of the Union may lnspcx?.t the books and the racinbcrshlp roll. 

If the Registrar is satisfied wdtli tho rules, ho will issue 
the Certificate of Registry on tho payment of hia fee (£1), 
and so long as that certificate is not withdrawn, any Court 
is bound to recognize the Union or a body entitled to sue 
or prosecute and also as liable to legal proct?.ss which may 
bo brought against it. Should there bo any change in 
tho Rules or in the personnel of the officers, such changes 
must be notified to tho Registrar before tho Ist June in 
each year. Annual roturns must bo made to the Registrar 
before the same date, and must comprise the following 
particulars > 

araete and liabilities at Uio date of tho return, 
expenditure for the year. (3) Tho 


Every officer of a Union not making this return li liable 
to a penalty not exceeding £G for each offence. 

DISABILITIES OF TRADE UNIONS. Although the 
Act of 1871 legalized Trade Unions for certain purposes, 
it must be made clear that the Act had not the effect of 
placing a Trade Union in tho same legal position as a body 
which does not include among its purposes the restraint 
of trade.** Section 3 of the Act says ; — “ The purposes 
of any Trade Union shall not, by reason merely that they 
aro in restraint of trade, bo unlawful so as to render void 
any agreement or trust.** 

LIMITED POWERS. The rules of all Trade Unions 
have provisions affecting subscriptions and benefits. An 
agreement by a member to pay his subscription is not 
enforceable in a court of law, so that in this respect the 
Union stands where it did before tho Act of 1871. Nor 
can a member compel (by action-at-law) his Union to pay 
him benefits under the Rules. This rule applies not only 
to pecuniary help during strikes, but also to sick, accident, 
funeral, tool and other benefits. The Courts cannot in any 
way assist a Trade Union in enforcing any rule or order 
which prescribes hours of labour, rates of wages, or fdace 
of employniont. The Appeal Court decided, in 1908, that 
it is not compot<;nt for a Trade Union to provide for 
Parliamentary representation by moans of a compulsory 
levy. 

TRADE DISPUTES. In what is known as the Taff 
Vale case, a Railway Company sued a Union and its secre- 
taries for “ ijistigating and conducting a strike of the 
railway workmen in August, 1900, in the course of wltioh 
contracts wero broken, violence and intimidation took 
place, and great loss was occasioned.** The jury found 
a verdict in favour of tho (k)mpany, and the Union funds 
were mulct in damages and costs. Tho House of Lords 
upheld this i nerpretation of tb-^ law, but tludr judgment 
has practically been reversed by the Trade Disfmtos Act, 
1906. This Act exempts Trade Unions, whether of work- 
men or masters, from actions against tliem in respect of 
“ tortious ” acts (ace Torts) alTeg d to have been com- 
mitted by them or on their bohalf in contemplation or 
in furtherance of a trade dispute.'* 

STRIKES. In 1876 it was enacted >)y tho Conspiracy 
and Protection of Property Act, that : ‘‘ An agreement or 
combination of two or more p ersons to do or procure to be 
done any act in contemplation or furtherance of a trade 
depute between employers and workmen, shall not be 
indictable as a consniracy if such an act by one person 
would not bo punishable as a crime.” Prior to 1876, 
a strike usually brought its participators within the meshes 
of the oriminai law by rendering them liable to iiidictment 
for conspiracy. In 1867 Baron Bramwell, in Regina v. 
Druitt, said: — “An agreement for co-operation against 
liberty of mind and freedom of will, irrespective of any 
intimidation or physical coercion, is a criminal conspiracy,” 
A comprehensive dictum which ably summarised tho law as 
it then existed, and led to the appointment of a Com- 
mission, the report of which brought about amendments of 
the law, which as shown by the extract from the Act of 
1876 (quoted above) exempted peaceably conducted strikes 
from the operations of thu Criminal Law. 

PICKETING. In the course of a strike or a lock-out, 
the workmen usually endeavour to further their aims by 
preventing their employers from obtaining the services of 
other persons. One of the means employed is pickt’ting, 
that is, a watching of tho premises of the emploj^er with a 
view to dissuading any person from accept, irjg service in 
the “picketed” premises. By tho Conspiracy Act, 1876, 
it is an offence, rendering the offender liable to a fine not 
exceeding £20, or imprisonment of not more than three 
months, if ht endeavour to compel any other person to 
do any act which he has a right to abstain from doing or to 
abstain from any act which he has a legal right to do. 
But it is specially provided that it is not an offence to 
picket a place in order merely to obtain or communicate 
mformation. Thus, so long as the pickets do not intimidate, 
annoy, or use any physical force, they are acting within 
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htsed «uo«eaaful oriminal proceedings. It bliould be made 
olew that “ intimidation ** in this connection has been 
bold to mean a threat or threats of physical violence. 

2. PBIENDLY SOCIETIES. 

THEIB NATURE. A “ Friendly Society ” is a voluntary 
association formed by its members with a view to helping 
each other in old ago, sickness, etc., and for other similar 
purposes. The Legislaturo has passed from time to time 
many enactments dealing with these societies, but these 
have been finally consolidated into tJie Friendly Societie^ 
Act, 1898, which, with the Collecting Societies and 
Industrial Assurance Companies Act, 1S06, contains the 
bulk of the law on the subject. 

REGISTRATION. The Friendly Societies’ Act, 1896, 
allows the following societies to be registered with the 
Registrar of Frieriflly Socintioa, w'ho is a paid official of 
the Treasury : 

(a) Sociefioa for the purjio.so of providing by voluntary 
subscriptions of their membera. wdth or without the aid 
of donations, for : — 

(1) Tlie relief or nudnteuance of the members and 
tljcir families during pickness, old age, or widowhood, or 
for malnt;iinirig tlicir orplian children. 

(2) Insuring money to be paid on the birth of a mem- 
ber's child, or on < Nt! dcatli of a member, or for the funeral 
exj)onse3 of bis faudlj*. 

(.T) The relief or maintenance of members In search of 
( rnTiloyniont, or wheu in distressed circumstances. 

(4 ) ‘ I'iio endowment of members or tlioir nomiuees at 
any a,:e. 

(r>) The inannnee against flro to an amount not ex- 
ceeding Dlf) of tli(j impleniftuta of a member's trade. 

(6) Hocictios for the purpose of insurance to any amount 
against loss of neat cattle, sheep, lambs, swino, horses, or 
other animals. 

(r) Societies for any benevolent or charitable purpose, 
or for purposes of social intercourse, mutual helpfulness, 
mental and moral improvement, and rational recreation. 

But no society will bo registered unless it cousista of 
seven persons or more, nor will any friendly society be 
j-egisterod which contracts for the assurance of any annuity 
u.\coedia 2 £52 per annum or of a gross sum exceeding 
£. 100 . 

CONDITIONS OF REGISTRATION The method of 
rog!.9tral,ion is for an application for registration to be 
sent to the Registrar, signed by seven members and the 
secretary, together with copies of the rules and a list of 
the names of the secretary and of all the trustees and 
authorised olHcors of the society. A society cannot bo 
registered under a name which is either identical with 
ihiit of another registered society, or so similar thereto 
as to bo likely to deceive the public. If the Registrar 
refuses to register a society, an appeal will lie to the ^ligh 
Oovirt. If a society has branches, a list of the branches, 
with their responsible oflie.ials, must accompany the 
application for registration. Again, notice of the estab- 
lishment of every new branch must be sent to^ the 
Registrar. 

DUTIES OF REGISTERED SOCIETIES. Every 
registered society and branch must have a registered 
office and one or more trustees. The trustees are 
appointed by the resolution of a majority of the members 
present, and entitled to vote at a meeting of the society, 
A copy of such resolution, signed by the secretary and by 
the trustees appointed, must bo sent to the Registrar. 
The accounts of every registered society must b<j audited 
annually, and a return of the receipts and expenditure, 
funds and offi'cts of the society or branch, as audited, 
must bo made to the Ib'gistrar before the lat of Juno in 
every year. Every five years the assets and liabilities 
must be valued, and a return msulo, of evtuy registered 
society other than a benevolent society, woikiiig men’q 
club, cattle insurance society, or authorised society. 

RULES OF THE SOCIETIES. The rules of registered 
societies must set forth; — 

(1) Tlie name and situation of the society. (2) Tlio 

w hole of the objects of the eociety, the conditions o£ rnember- 


Bhlp, the fines whfcJi may be imposed on the membors, and 
the conaeqnencoR of not paying fines or snbscriptlona. 
(S) The mode of holding meetings, the right of voting and 
themannerof making or altering the rules. (4) Theappoint- 
ment and removal of the officers of the society and, in the 
case of a branch, the conditions under which it may secede 
from the parent society. (5) The investment of the funds, 
tlie keeping of the accounts, and the annual audit. (6) 
The annual retiuns of Gie accounts to the Registrar. (7) 
The inspection of the books by every person having an 
interest in the society's funds. f8) Tlie manner of settling 
disputes, fg) The keeping of separate accounts of an 
moneys received or paid in respect of funds, benefits, 
exjienses of management, and contributions, (10) A 
quinqnennial valuation, with the exceptions already 
mentioned under oj Regislered Societies. 

There must be rules also relating to tho dissolution of 
the society, and to an application to the Registrar for an 
investigation of the affairs of tlie society, or for winding 
up the same. 

RIGHTS OF BiIElVlBEBS. Any person is entitled to 
a copy of the rules of any society on payment of a sum 
not exceeding one shilling. Every member and every 
person interested in the funds of a society or brunch is 
entitled to bo supplied gratuitously with n copy of the 
last annual return or a balance sheet duly audited. 
Members and persons interested in tho funds may at oil 
reasonable times inspect the books of the society ; but 
thev may not insj)cct tho loan account of another member 
without bis consent, unless they arc officers of the society 
or specially autliorised by a resolution of the society. 
Militiainou, yeomanry, and volunteers, members of 
Friendly societies, cannot be fined for non-attendance at 
meetings where it has been occasioned by tho discharge 
of their duties. 

SETTLEMENT OF DISPUTES. In the event of disfmtes 
arising between members, or persons claiming under the 
rules of a society, and the society, such disputes are 
generally decided in the manner directed by the rules of 
the society. There can bo no appeal from suoh a decision, 
and if disobeyed the decision may be enforced on an 
application being made to a County Court. But unless 
the rules expressly forbid it, the parties to a dispute may 
by consent refer the matter to the Registrar. VVhere the 
rules contain no directions as to disputes, or whore no 
decision is made within forty days, the person aggrieved 
may apply either to the County Court or to a Court of 
Summary Jurisdiction to hoar and determine the matter 
in dispute. 

3. BUILDING SOCIETIES. 

THEIR NATURE. The Building Societies’ Act, 1874, 
permits any number of persons to establish under that 
Act a society, either terminating or permanent, for the 
purpose of raising by the subscriptions of its member! 
a stock or fund for making advances to members out oi 
the funds of the society upon security of freehold, copyhold, 
or- leasehold estate, by way of mortgage. These societies, 
are called Building So.uotioB, and have the power o 
holding land and of raising funds by tho issue of shares. 

THE MEMBERS. The members of a Building Society 
fall naturally into two groat classes, those who lend and 
those who borrow. Tho Act of 1874 provides that the 
liability of any member of a building society under that 
Act, in respect of any share upon which no advance has 
been made, is limited to the amount payable thereon 
under any mortgage or other security, or under the rules 
of the society. 

The several members of a Building Society, and ail 
ersons claiming on account of such nmnibors, are bound 
y the rules of the socicity, and tho law will presume 
that thev are acquainted with them. 

OFFICERS OF A SOCIETY. Every officer of a Building 
Society having tho receipt or charge of any money belonging 
to the society must, before taking upon himself the 
execution of his office, become bound with at least one 
surety, or give the security of a guarantee society, or fU<‘h 
ether soourity os tho Building Society may direct, binding 
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him and hia execators or administrators to aooonnt for { 
all the society’s money passing through his hands. 

RULES. The rules of every Building Society established 
since 1874 must set forth : — 

('ll The name aua chief ofRcc or place of meeting of the 
society. (2) The purposes to which the funds are to be 
applied, and the manner in which they are to be invested. 

(3) The manner of making, altering, or rescinding the rules. 

(4) The manner of appointing, remunerating, and removing 
the board of dircchirs or coiuinittee of management, 
auditors, and other officers. (5) The manner of calling 
meetings. (6) Provision for an annual or more frequent 
audit. (7) Whether disputes arc to be settled by reference 
to the court, or to tiie Ilegiatrar, or to arbitration. 

(3) Provision for the custody and use of Uie seal of the 
society, which In all cases must bear the rogistered name 
thereof. (9) Provision for the custody of the mortgage 
deeds and otlior securities of the society. flO) The powers 
and duties of tlie hoard of directors or conunittee of 
management, and other officers. (11) The fines and for- 
feitures which may bo imposed on members. (12) The 
manner in which the society, whether terminating or 
permanent, may be dissolved. (13) The manner in which 
the stock or funds of the society are to be raised. (14) 

The terms upon which shares arc to be issued and ilie manner 
in which the contributlon.s arc to be paid and witliclrawn, 
with separate tables for principal and interest, (15) The 
limits witkln wliU-h preferential shares may bo is-sued. 

(1C) The manner of making and repaying advances, the 
deductions for premiums, an(i the conditions of redemption, 
with table**. (17) Tlie manner of ascertaining ana pro- 
viding for losses. (18) The manner in which membership 
Is to ccujt. (12) Within what limits tlie society intends 
to borrow, If at all. 

REGISTRATION. All societies formed under the 
Building Societies’ Acts, 1874 to IS04, must obtain a 
certificate of incorporation from tho Registrar of h'riemlly 
8ocietie.s, whose duty it also is to act ns registrar to 
Building Societies. If any society commences business 
without first obtaining a certificate of incorporation, the 
person or persons re-spoiuable will be liable on summary 
conviction to a penalty nut exceeding £f) for every day 
business i.s carried on. Provision is made by the Act of 
1874 for granting ceitificates of iucorporation to Building 
Societies founded before that date. 

Persons intending to establish a Building Society must 
transmit to the Registrar two copies of the rules signed 
by three of such persons and the intended secretary. 

If tho Registrar approves the rules, ho returns one copy 
to the secretory, with a certificate of incorporation, and 
retains the other copy. Every society on receiving 
a oertifioato of incorporation becomes a body corporate, 
with a registered name, a common seal, ond perpetual 
succession until it is dissolved. 

POWER TO BORROW MONEY. Building Societies 
may receive deposits or loans at interest from the members 
or other persons, or from corporate bodies, joint stock 
oompanidel, or from any terminating building society, to 
bo applied to the purposes for which they have been 
established. In a permanent society tho total amount 
BO received on deposit or loan, and not repaid by the 
society, must not at any time exceed two-thirds of tho 
amount for the time being secured to the society by 
mortgages from its members. In a terminating society 
tlie total amount so received and not repaid may either 
be a sum not exceeding such two-thirds as above, or a 
sum not exceeding twelve months’ subscriptions on the 
shares for tho time being in force. 

TERMINATI9N OF A SOCIETY. There arc four 
principal ways in which a building society may come to 

(1) By dissolution in the manner prescribed by its rules. 

(2) By dissolution with tho consent of three-fourths of tho 
uembers holding not less than two>tbirds of the number 
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of shares in the society. (3) By winding up either volun- 
tarily or under the supervision of the Court, or by the order 
of the Court, on the petition of any member authorised by 
tbree-fourtlis of the members present at a general meeting 
called for the purpose, or on the petition of any judgment 
creditor for not less than fifty pounds. (4) On an award 
of dissolution made by the Registrar after investigation. 

4. SAVINGS BANKS. 

A Savings Bank may not receive any deposit which 
makes the sum standing in the name of any depositor 
exceed £200, and when that sum is reached no interest is 
to be allowed on tho excess. (Such excess may arise from 
the accumulation of interest on tho moneys dcpt:sitcd). 
Tho maximum amount which a person may deposit in 
one year is £50. If any person has a deposit in more than 
one savings bank in the United Kingdom, or has more 
than one doposit in tho same savings bank (os is possible 
by entering a second deposit under another name), be Is 
liable to forfeit the amount illegally deposited. There 
are two principal classes of Savings Banks : (1) Post Ofiioo 
Savings Banks, (2) Trustee Savings Banks. 

POST OFFICE SAVINGS BANKS. These were estab- 
lishod by tho Post Office Savings Bank Act, 1861, to grant 
faoilitic.s for the deposit of small savings, to make the 
General Post Oilice available for tho purpose, and to give 
the direct security of tho State to every depositor. 
Depositors are entitled to repayments not later than ten 
days after tlioy have domanilod it. The moneys deposited 
are devoted to tho reduction of the National Debt. The 
rate of hiterest payable to depositors is per cent, per 
annum on every complete pound, th^t is to say, sixpence 
on evuy pound left on deposit for a complete year. It 
should be remembered that interest is paid only on the 
poundi (nob jho odd shillings), and that it is reckoned 
from tho first day of the mouth following the day of 
deposit., and ceases on the first day of the month of 
witlidr.ivi ai. 

TRUSTEE bAVINGS BANKS. Those banks cannot now 
* be formed except with the approval of the National Debt 
Commissioners. The rules and regulations for the manage- 
meat of liiosc banks must proviue : — 

(1) That none of its trustees or Tn. aagers shall receive 
any romuncrAtion l^cyond their actual 0Ti>ense3, and tliat 
the other officers Khali only receive sucli remuneration as 
is fixed by the rules. (2) That at least two trustees, 
managers or officials, slxall be parties to the bank's trans- 
action.s, so as to form a double clieck. (3) That the 
depositors’ pass book must be compared with the ledger on 
every t.rs:u.=.sctii>n of repayment, and ou its first production 
at the bank after each 20Ui November. (4) That de- 
positors must produce their deposit books for tiio above 
purjxose at Ic-ast once a year. (5) That no money be paid 
to or received from depositors except at tiie office and 
during business hours. (0) That there be a half-yearly 
audit, and at least half-yearly meetings of the management, 
and Uiat minutes thereof be kept. 

Trustee Savings Banka must make weekly returns to 
the National Debt Commissioners. The officers of these 
banks entrusted with the receipt and custody of money 
must give security for the just and faithful execution of 
their duties. No trustee or manager is personally liable 
except for monoye actually received by him and not 
paid over, or for neglect or omission in complying with 
the rules and regulations, or for neglecting to take securilv 
froio the officers of the bank. Trustees must invest all 
the money belonging to tho savings bank in the Bank 
of England or of Ireland only. No trustee savings bank 
may bo designated or described in any manner whieh 
imports that the Government is responsible or liable <0 
depositors for money placed in the safe keeping 01 the 
bank. 



PREFACE, 


A S a glanco at the next page will suffice to show the full scope of this Commercial 
Guide, when taken in connection with that part of the Legal Guide which deals 
with Commercial Law, we need only point out hero the purposes it is designed to serve. 

In this Guide wo have kept especially in view the wants of the man of business, who, 
though an expert in his own particular calling, is sure at various times to require inform- 
ation on matters that lie beyond the range of his own special occupation. In the section 
on Commercial Law (pp. 564-G07) the business man will find a clear statement of the law 
in its bearing on commercial matters. In the Commercial Dictionarj', which immediately 
follows, he will find a concise explanation of every important commercial term current in 
any branch of trade. And in the articles on Banking and otiicr forms of financial business, 
as weU as in thoso relating to the carriage of merchandise by means of Shipping and 
Railways, he will find a well-arranged stock of information on a variety of commercial 
topics ready to his hand. The remaining portion, also, wo believe, will prove extremely 
useful to men of affairs in their correspondence and accounts, containing, among other 
matters, postal regulations, a long list of commercial terms in four languages, and a variety 
of tables, some as aids to calculation, and others (such as those of Excise Licences and 
Stamp Duties) which are sm*o to bo in constant requisition for instant reference. 

Whilst providing especially for tho requirements of -^nen in business, we aim also in this 
Guide at being of service to persons of all ranks and occupations, since all alike have 
constant dealings, either as buyer or seller, in some form or other. Even those who 
derive their income mainly from dividends, and have no dofinito business to attend to, 
would find it to their advantage to iiossoss a little sound knowledge on business rhatters. 
Many of tho subjects here treated of — for instance. Insurance, Banking, Stock Exchange, and 
the Money Market — are such as closely concern all persons who have money to invest. And 
in tho Commercial Dictionary, which comos first in this Guide, all such persons can easily 
ascertain the meaning of any commercial term or transaction in which they may happen 
to take an interest. Wo need scarcely add that this section will also bo found of much 
service to the youth entering on a business career, as it will enable him to gain a general 
acquaintance with commercial subjects, and thus to take a more intelligent view of his 
own particular business by viewing it in relation to many others. 
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A DICTIONARY OF COMMERCIAL TERMS. 


ABANDONBfENT. Where an Inaurcd nothing, will have to pay. It is therefore not. If this were not done, the boo^s <0 
ship has sustained such damage that it unwise to lend one’s name to a ** fictitious case the money had to be refunded v'OUja 

would not pay a prudent owner, even if bill." No one is, however, liable on the show a fictitious gain. 

uninsured to repair it, the vessel, though bill, until value has been given for it, which ACCOUNTABLE RECEIPT. A wdttf n 

it roav stiil be in existence, is said to have is, usually speaking, when the bill is acknowledgment of Uio receipt of c*outy 
bcconie a "constructive total loss." So. discounted. This method of raising or of goods which have to be accc^ntt^d 
too, the cargo may bo in such a damaged money is known as “ kite-llying.” for afterwards, e.g., pawnbroker’s 

condition as to be practically valueless. ACCOUNT. A statement relating to an entry in a bank pass-book. 

In such a case tlio owner abandons tlie goods supplied or to services rendered, or ACCOUNTANT. The chief wo ‘ ^ 
adventure to the underwriters, or to tlie to pecuniary transactions, showing the accountants is in preparing. Invest^ 
company in which tlie vessel is insured, amount due from one person to another, and auditing accounts. 

that is, he transfers to them the whole of ACCOUNT, CAPITAL. An account qucntly employed as trustees, > 

his interest in the cargo, or the ship, with which shows the amount of capital and receivers in bankruptcy, When 
all toe profits that may possibly arise from embarked in any business and the way in winding up of limited compaju^Jjgj , 
it, in return for w’hich the owmer demands which it has been expended. a business is to bo sold, oi^j^gg ^ ' 

payment of the whole amount for which ACCOUNT, CURRENT. An open or a limited company, the 

toe venture was insured. running account which shows how persons accountant are engaged to bufiin^Y. i 

ABOVE PAR. When the price of stocks between whom business transactions are profile or earning capacity of .^,^0 
or shares is above their nominal value, they being carried on for a definite period stand in order to be able to estimatty^U f 

ore said to bo at a premium or above par. to one another. bo paid for it. Any one may „ asnAit^' 

ABRASION OP COIN. Tlie loss in ACCOUNT, PROFIT AND LOSS. An an acrountant, but too name ^^0 

weight w'hich takes place in coined money, account wliich shows on the debit side all applied to a cl;«s of men who gpeci d 

and vvliich is due to its being in circulation moneys, charges and expenses paid out, trained to the work, and who have jbese 

for a length of time. It is reckoned tliat and all losses incurred through bad debts, knowledge of business affairs., 

in eighteen years a sovereign loses so much depreciation of property and the like, belong to one of two great bodit , 
in weight as to make it fall below the The credit side shows all moneys received. Tustituto of Chartered Accountant^Ylq 
standard reiiuircd by law, and ought If too amount on tlie credit side exceeds tho Incorporated Society of Accou’i^ , 
therefore to be withdrawn from circulation, tliat on the debit side, there is a nett gain, and Auditors. These bold * 

A coin which Is below tlio standard weight but if the debit exceevla the credit there is examinations for admission to 

and which is given in payment to any a loss. Thus a business man is enabled to memb ershi p. ^ 

person, may bo cut, broken or defaced by sec how his affairs stand. ACQUITTANCE, a release or dk ” 

him, the loss falling on the person tender- ACCOUNT, SALES. An account fur- from any l egal liability. . 

Ing it in payment. nislied to a principal by his agent, giv ing ACTIVE BONDS, bonds on which h 

ACCEITOANCE of a bill of exchange details of the sale of a consigument of est is paid in full from the date of k* 
Bignifies that the drawee agrees to the goods. It statas the qunntities sold, the ACTIVE CIRCULATION, the 
order of tlie drawer. After it has been price paid for each lot, the total proceeds, a bank actually in the hands of the . 
accepted the hill is called an the deductions made for the agent’s (See " Bank Return ’’ in / 7 jtirx.) .1,.} 

ACCEPTANCE FOR HONOUR. Where commission, and for expenses incurred by ACT OF BANERUPTCV. An act 
a bill of exchange has been dishonoured him for freight, insiuTince and tho like, if committed by a debtor will ren *, 
lor non-acceptance, or or better security, and, lastly, Uie nett proceeds. liable to bankruptcy proceedings. 

and is not overdue, an outsider may ACCOUNT, STATED. Where parties ACT OF GOD. Any event which 
intervene and accept the bill for the honour disjmte or are in doubt ns to the exact from natural causes outside human con 
of any person liable on it. (See under amount owing from one to the other, they and which could not reasonably be forcsi’ 
iiegotiabU Instruments.') may agree that a certain sjim shall be and provided against, e.g., tempe 

ACOEPTANCl^ GENERAL. The ac- set tled as the amount octually owing, lightning, sudden and severe frost, Noo 
ccptancc of a bill of exchange is said to I’rom tliis admission that the money is can be mado liable for loss arising throu 
be general when the acceptor writes his due, the law implies a promise to pay toe an act of Cod. 

signature across it without any quallfica- amount. ACT OP HONOUR. Where a bill 

tion as to the time, place, or amount of ACCOUNT, STOCK EXCHANGE. The dishonoured for non-acceptance or nc 
payment. (See " Acceptance " under Bills settlement of tlie transactions between payment, a person not liable on it m 
0/ Exchange.) buyers and sellers which takes place accept it or pay it to save the honour 

ACCEPTANCE, QUALIFIED. In regard periodically, or tho period between one reputation of the drawer or some ’ 
to a bill of exchange, a drawee may not settlement and the next. It takes pluco person liable on the bill, 
be willing to comply with the exact terms twice a month, but in the case of consols ACTUARY. A person skilled in cal 
of the drawer’s request. He may choose once a month. The settlement extends bating the value of life intert^sis, annuit 
to alter or vary those terms and to accept over tliree days, In the mining market four and life insurances. The manager of 

the bill thus altered. (See " Acceptance ” days. The first day is the ** carrying- insurance company is often called 

under Bills 0/ Exchange.) over " or making-up day ; toe second is actuary. The Institute of Actuaries 

ACCOMUODATION BILL. An accom- tho "ticket day.” The last day is the composed of Fellows, Associates, Studen 

modation bill Is one to which a person "pay day" or settling day, when toe Honorary Members and Oorrespondi 

puts his name to oblige another witoout stodc has to be delivered, or the " dilTer- Members. (Refer to" Actuary” iwinde. 
receiving any consideration or value for enees ” have to be paid. {See Back warda- ADJtfDICAnON Ol^EB. Aji ore 
60 doing. For Instance, A is in want of tion and Contango.) made by the Court, when bankrupt 

mone^ and he draws a bill of exchange on ACCOUNT, SUSPENSE. An account to proceedings have been taken against 
his friend B, who, though he has received wliicb items with which it is not proposed insolvent debtor, by which he is adjudg 
no consideration for doing so, accepts the to deal at the moment are transferred, bankrupt and his property vested in 
bill, on toe anderstauding that when the For example, where a payment is made trustee. (See under Bankrwptey.) 
bill falls due A will meet it. A having which through some legal or other difficulty ADJUSTMENT. In marine insuran 
obtained B’s acceptance, gets toe -bill may have to be refunded, the person to average adjustment consists In determ 
discounted, and thus obtains toe cash of whom the payment is made enters iu It ing, when a gener^ average has ocenrn 
which he is In need. When toe bill falls his suspense account until the matter is what amount of contribution must 
due, A pa^ its amount to the discounter, finally adjusted, and it is ascertained paid by those whose Interests have be 
but should he not do so, B, who received whether toe money is to be refunded or benefited by a sacriilco of some Inten 
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«n batkilf of all. so u to smIeo good the 
iom of the parsons whose property has 
been sacrifleed. This is determined when 
ifae Tessel has reached her destination. 
When a particular average occurs the 
work of adjustment determines what items 
of loss or of expense should be borne by 
the shipowner and the merchant, and 
what should be benme by the underwriter. 
This work is done by a class of professional 
men known as ** average adjusters '* or 
average staters,” and it involves a great 
amount of technical knowledge and skill. 

AD VALOREM. In proportion to 
value. An ad valorem duty is a duty of so 
much per cent, on the value of the goods. 
Such duties are not levied in the United 
BJngdom, where all duties on goods are 
according to their weight or quantity. 
Ad valorem stamp duties are In proportion 
to the value of the subject matter of the 
document, e.g., tlie stamp duty on bills of 
exchange, bills of sale and the like. 

ADVANCE. Money paid before it is 
legally due : espeotally used to denote 
money paid to the consignor of goods, on 
receipt by the consignee of the bill of 
lading or the invoice. 

ADVANCE FREIGHT, priyniont mndc 
in advance for carriage of goods by sea. 
It is due as soon as the goods are .shipped, 
and Cannot be recovered sliould liie goods 
be destroyed by tiro, or the ship lost, and 
the goods, consequently, not dcli\erod. 

ADVANCE NOTE. A master on en- 
gaging a seaman r.t a port in tiie United 
Kingdom may ad\'anco Iiirn not more 
than a montli’s wago.w vheii ho signs the 
articles of agre«nnent. It is illegal to 
advance more than this sum, but Ibis 
rc,striction does not apply liere the in.aster 
enga ges th e seaman at a foreign port, 

ADVENTURE, BILL OP. A writing, 
si^ed by a person to the cUcct tlnib goods 
shipped on board in his name really belong 
to another, and are at that otlier’s ri.sh, 
the person signing the document being 
liable to account only for their prodni'e, 
i.c., for the price wliicU they realise after 
deducting expenses. 

ADVICE. Information or instructions 
on some business matter, ospcoially in 
regard to the drawing of bills or the for- 
warding of poods. Thus, if a mcrcliant 
wishes to draw a bill upon a pen-on, he 
WT’ites a “ letter of advice,” advising that 
pcr.son of the fact, giving full particulars 
as to itio amount, the date, the time whic'h 
the bill ims to run, and the name of tlie 
person to whom the bill is payable. It 
the advice is not sent, the bill on being 
presented for payment or acceptance may 
be dishonoured for want of advice. 

AFFIDAVIT. A written statement oji 
oath sworn before a Commissioner for 
Oaths, and used in cases wdtere oral 
evidence is not required ; o.g. in support 
of an application for injunction. ]i 
usually requires to bo stamped with a 
half-crown stamp. 

AFFREIGHTMENT. The contract of 
a. ship owner to carry goods for payment 
called tim freiglit. This contract may be 
embodied either in a bill of lading or a 
cha rter p arty. 

AFTER DATE. When tins phrase is 
wntten on a bill of exchange or a pro- 
missory note, it means alter the date of 
the bill. 


AFTER SIGHT. When a bill is drav 
at BO many days after sight, it means th 
the bill will fall due at tiie expiration 
^t time, reckoning from the date whi 
the bill was first presented to the draw 
a^optance. The acceptor insci 
on the bill the date of liis acceptance, 
OTder ^at the holder of the bill 'may kne 
When to prwent it for payment. 

A indorsement < 

life policy stating that the insurani 


company is satisfied with the proof of age c 
furnished by the person insuring. c 

AGENDA. The programme of business r 
to be gone through at a meeting. c 

AGIO. The term agio is used to express j 
the difference between the values of the i 
metallic and the paper money of a country, 
or between one sort of metallic money p 
and anottier. ^ 

ALLONGE. A slip attached to a bUl s 
of exchange for the purpose of providing s 
.space for additional indoraementa, when c 
there is no further room on the bill itself. J 
It forms part of the bill and requires no ( 
additional stamp. T 

ALLOTMl^T. The distribution of s 
shares in a limited company to those who i 
have applied for them on the invitation I 
contained in the prospectus. I 

ALLOTMENT NOTE. A note by wbich r 
a seaman authorises the ship owner to pay s 
over a part of his wages, not exceeding i 
one-half, to some noor relative or to a I 
savings bank. The payment to tJiC j 
relative cannot be made until the expira- a 
tion of a month from the dale of the agree- e 
' ment ; if to a savings bank, the payment t 
I caiinot be made for three months. The I 
note must be in the form approved by tlie s 
Hoard of 'JVadc. The tenn near relative I 
includes wife, parents, graiidi>ureiit.s, child, t 
grandch ild, b rotiicr or sister. 

ALLOTTEE. 'Hie pci-son to whom (' 
.•iliarc.s in a liiuitod company have been r 
allotted, in rc.s])on.so to his aj»plication r 
for shares based on the invitation con- f 
tained in the prospectus. 

ALL RIGHTS RESERVED. A phrase s 
used to denote tJiat the copyright in a ^ 
book must not be infringed without the c 
jjcnnission of tlie person possessing the ,• 
copyriglit, otlierwiso proc'oedings wiVi be i 
taken against, the person so infringing. t 
ALLROUND PRICE. Same as ” Over- i 
head Price*' i 

AMORTISATION, the method of cx- . 
tinguisliing loans by a gradu.il repayment i 
spread over a spe<*ified number of years. ■ 
Tliis i.s done by S"tting aside at stuti'd 
intervals a specific sum to pay the interest 
on outstanding bonds, .and *to pay off a 
crriaiii number of the bonds t.hcius<'U cs. 
t!io bonds to be paid off being determined 
by the numbers drawn at the times fixed 
for the purpose. 

ANCIENT LIGHTS. Befer to Index. 
ANNUITY. An annual payment made 
during the life of an individual, or for a 
triven time, or in prr])etui ty. I’ci-sons who 
arc unable to give security frequently 
bon’ow money, iu return for which tliey 
give tlic lender an annual payment. 
Again, a person who has no relatives or 
others whom he may wisli to benefit, may 
desire to obtain tlie greatest amount of 
enjoyment out of wiiat capital he posse^-'ses. 
In that case be will sink his capital iu 
purchasing an annuity, either from an 
Insurance Company or from Government. 

ANTE-DATE, to date a document before 
the proper time. 

APPRAISER. A person who values 
goods and property of all kinds, repairs, 
labour and the like. He must take out 
an annual license, for which the payment 
is £2. For the duty on valuations refer 
to “Stamp Duties” in Index. 

AFPREiniCE. One who by a deed 
called indentures agrees to serve for a 
number of years a master who is bound to 
instruct him and make him a master of his 
craft. The master must provnie Ifis 
apprentice with food and clotoing, failure 
to do which is a criminal offence. If the 
apprentice leaves Ids master without 
permission ho may be imprisoned for 
fourteen dsjs without hard labour. The 
apprentJeeship ends on the death or bank- 
ruptcy of the master, or if he abandons his 
trade. It may also terminate by mutual 


consent, and in some eases 1^ the mis- 
conduct of the apprentice. The master 
may not deduct anything from the wages 
of the apprentice unless the indentnrea 
permit it. [The stamp duty on the 
indentures is 2s. Cd.J 

ARBITRAGE is the system of equalising 
prices in different markets by buying in the 
cheaper and .selling in tlie dearer at one 
and the same time, chiefiy in regard to 
stocks and share.?, bullion and foreign 
exciianges. It is carried on between 
London and New York and the various 
Continental capitals. It frequently hap- 
pens that the same stock is quoted at 
slightly different prices at the same time 
in two different places, say London and 
Paris. If a slightly higher price rules in 
Paris, the operator buys in London as 
much of the stock as he can, and at the 
same time telegraphs to his correspondent 
in Paris to sell the same quantity of stock. 
Li this way, if the difference in tlie prices 
permit, the two operators contrive to make 
a profit after deducting tlie necessary 
expenses. If prices were higher in London 
than iu Paris, tiie operator would sell in 
London and buy in Paris. Tliis traflOc in 
stocks and shares is known ns ” arbitrage.” 
It manifestly tends to equalise prices, and 
thus to promote stability of the market. 

AI^ITRATION. Where a matter is in 
dispute between two or more persons, they 
may agree not to go to law about it, but to 
refer tiie dispute to some competent person 
for Ills decision. (See Award.) 

ARBITRATION OF EXCHANGE. 
Sometimes a merchant finds it to his 
ailvnntrige to pny his debts duo in one 
countiy by a bill of exchange payable in 
anotlior. For example, A wants to remit 
money to his creditor in i’aris, but owing 
(o the fact that mane otlicrs wish to do 
the same, tlic price of bills iiayable in Paris 
is slightly higher than their face value. 
A, however, finds that for the opposite 
reason the price of bills in Berliu is 
rlifditly lower than their face value. A 
therefore finds it cheaper to pay his debt 
due in barb, ny a bill payable in Berlin, 
'i'lils is called “ arbi.,arion of exch.'m.ge,” 
and is analogous to ra'bitragc in shocks 
and shares. 

ARREARS. Ifoney unpaid after the 
proper time of parment. 

ARTICLES OF ASSOCIATION. The 
rules and reguI:itions for cairying on tlie 
business of a llJiiited company. They are 
the terms on which the shureholders agree 
among.st themselves as to how the business 
^llall be carried on. 

AS PER ADVICEj in accordance with 
a previous letter giving information or 
instructions. 

ASSETS. The term may mean the 
property of a decejised or of an insolvent 
jicrson, or the property of a deceased 
person which is available to pay his debts, 
or the entire property of every sort belong- 
ing to a trad ing concern. 

ASSIGNEE. The person to whom any 
i property or any right is assigned. 

ASSIGNMENT. The transfer of any 
: right or property. Liabilities cannot, as 
< a rule, be assigned without the consent of 
' the party for whom the contract is to be 
performed. Land is assigned by means of 
[ a deed known as a conveyance. CJtoses 
■ in possession, e.g., ordinary chattels and 
► goods, can bo assigned by- mere defivery. 

1 Choses of action, that is rights to a thing, 

I e.g., a debt, nuxst be assigned in WTitlng, 

) aiid notice must be given to the debtor 
! or other person from whom performance 
is due. 

« 1 « STOCK, deferred stock ol a rail- 

^^It^^SgHT.* Tliese words written on 
bills of exchange or promlssorv notes 
signi^ that they are payable on demaodr 
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Barn of (toco are not allowed in ilie case 
of olllg payable at sight. 

AllTACnSlIEKT. A. writ of attachment 
anthorises the seizure of a person’s goods 
and chattels in order to compel him to 
comply with the wishes of the court. 

ATmiAnON CLAUSE. A clause in 
a will or other legal document, stating 
that the witncEsea necessary to its validity i 
Iwre duly witnessed the execution of the j 
document, and appended their signatures. 

ATTOBNEY. POWER OP. A 


deed 


A COMMKKUlAJb UUJLUJji. 

In a policy of marine Insurance* the 
average clause states that in regard to 
certain commodities the underwriters will 
not be liable for any loss unless the loss be 
total, or the ship bo stranded. Other 
commodities are free from average, that is, 
the underwriters will not be liablo for any 
loss which does not amount to a certain 
percentage of the value of the goods insured, 
unless the ship be staranded, sunk or burnt. 

AVERAGE, GEHniRAL. ’’All loss 
uiiich arises In consequence of extra- 


whereby one person authorises oniihcr to ordinary .sacrifices made, or expenses 


act on hhi bclmlf. A gejici’.'il power of 
attorney is one by whidi tlic agent has 
power to act for liim in all matters, or in 
aU matters of a particular buslnft^. A 
special power of attorney is an authority 
to do some particular act. 

AUCTION. A public sale of projiPrty 
by bidding.s wliich increase tlio price. 
Whore land is sold by miction, the par- 
ticulars of sale sliould .stale whether the 
land Is to be sold without reaerve, or subject 
to a reserve price, or that a right to bid i.s 
reserved. If .'old without reserve, the 
seller or anv one on lii.s beJialf i.s not 
allow ed to bid. This also applies to goods 
sold by auction. 

AUDIT* an c.varaiTiation of the accounts 
of any coiu>crri to see if they truly represent 
its position. 

AUDITOR. A person wlio examines 
the accounts of a business so as to ascertain 
iia exact linaneial iiosition. He must not 
certify v hat lie does not believe to be true. 
TliC Jaw now rcrjnirea that the accounts 
of local governing bodies must be audited, 
ns must also be tJie accounts of all bodies 
fiilni.'^tcd vitii public funds. Tlie mere 
fact timt an auditor c.ertitics the accounts 
to be correct, and that the books have been 
properly hept, is no guarantee tliat the 
imsirioss lias been imidently managed, or 
that Us fun<U Imve been judiciously 
expended or invc,=?ted. It is only in the 
caifO of local authorities that the auditor’s 
certilicate is a guanintec that the funds 
have not been iiupropcrly expended. 

AVERAGE. In marine insurance the 
word average moans loss. In the phrase 
•‘general aveiMco” it means (a) the loss 
to be borne in < om:'’on by all the interests 
bench (cd l.)y the Kiu’rifico of some interest 
for the good of all, r.s when the masts are 
cut away to save tlie ship and the cargo, 
or when a jiart of the cargo is jettisoned 
to save the slilp and the rest of the cargo ; 
and (6) the contribution to bo paid by eacli 
party concerned, towards making good the 
eacrlQce incurred for the benelit of all. 

( Uefer to “ verri gc ” in /;j dexA 
AVERAGE BOND. Where the owner ^ 
ol a ship has Incurred a loss or has been 
put to expense in order to save the ship 
and the cargo from destruction lie is 
entitled to n. contribution from the cargo- 
owners. IJ’his contribution ia known as 
average : and ho may enforce it by getting 
the consignees of the cargo to enter into a 
bond for the due payment of their share 
of the contribution when ascertained. 

AVERAGE CLAUSE. In fire insurance 
where a policy contains an average clause’ 
the effect is that if the value of'tiie pro- 
perty at tho time of the fire exceeds the 
sum for which the property is insured, the 
owner, unless tlio property is totally 
destroyed, will only receive a fraction of 
<he Insurance money corresponding to the 
proportion which tho sum insured bears 
to the value of tho property. For instance 
property worth £4,000 is insured for £1,000 
A Are causes damage to the extent of 
£1,800. The owner will not recover tho 
whole of the instirance money, but only 
one-quarter of the loss actually incurred, 
that is, £460, this being the ratio which the 
amount for which the property la insured 
bears to the value of we property. 


incurred, for the preservation of tho ship 
mid cargo, and must be borne proportion- 
ally by all who are interested." The 
amount of the contributions is determined 
by a class of men called average adjusters. 
.See under Shipping. 

AVERAGE, TARTICULAR. A loss 
wliich happens through an accident, 
when goods are damaged by the perils of 
the sea, - or when tlie masts are blown 
overboard. Tho loss falls on the person 
whose property has been injured, and he 
cannot claim contributions from the other 
pcr^ions who have an interest in the ship 
or tiic rest of tlie cargo. Of course, if he 
is insured, the underwTiters will bear the 
loss when its amount has been ascertained. 
It Ls the basincss of an average adjuster 
to ascertain the amount of this loa=«. When 
a person puts in a claim for particular 
average, tlio underwTiter requires hhu to 
give full details of the actual cash value of 
tlio goods in their damaged state, tho 
policy of insurance, the bills of lading and 
various other matters. (See under Ship- 
ping.) 

AVERAGE STATER OR AVERAGE 
ADJUSTER. A person whose business it 
Ls to settle the amount of contributions to 
be paid in connection with marine losses, 
(t^ee Adjustment.) 

AWAJID. Tlie decision of an arbitrator 
o!i a disputed matter which is referred to 
him for decision. Where the parties agree 
in nriting to submit their dispute to 
arbitration, tho agreement must bear 
a fid. stamp, except where the matter in 
dispute does not exceed in value £5. The 
award must be in writing and must be 
given within three months from tlio time 
that the matter was submitted to arbitra- 
tion. It must be final and unconditional 
on all the matters submitted, or else it is 
void. Where an award is partly good and 
partly bad, the good port will be valid if it 
can bo separated from tho bad, Tlie 
arbitrator must be impartial, and must 
cxcrciso all the care and skill which he can 
be reasonably expected to exercise, though 
he is not liable for want of skill or for 
negligence. He cannot sue for his fees, 
but ho can withhold liL^ award until his 
fees arc pai(i. As a general rule the finding 
of an arbitrator is final and conclusive, 
and tho courts will not alter or amend it, 
but tho court will set aside an award for 
any of the following res^ons : — 

(1) If there is corruption or misconduct 
on the part of the arbitrator, or if he makes 
a mistake going to the root of tho matter 
in dispute. 

(2) If any of the parties is guilty of 
fraud or conceals facts, or wilfully deceives 
the arbitrator. 

(3) If fresh facts are discovered throw- 
ing new light on the matter in dispute. 

(4) If tlie a-ward is uncertain or incon- 
clusive, or is in excess of the powers 
conferred on the arbitrator. 

Formerly the value, of tlio stamp ranged 
from 3d. to £1 1.5s. Od., according to the 
amount or value of the award. J)ut by 
the Finance Act, 1906, a uniform duty 
of 10.-5. has been substituted for tho ad 
valorem duty formerly chargeable. (See 
“ Stomp Duties,” p. 682.) 


I BACQLMKD. A deed by which the 
owner of property constitahM himself a 
trustee of the property. It may be 
for a loan, and when this is paid off, 
owne r ia res tored to his former poettion. 

BACKED NOTE, a note issued by a ship* 
broker authorising goods to be reoeired 
from a barge and put on board ship. 

BAOK-IRBIGHT. Where goods cannot 
be delivered at their port of desUoatlon 
owing to causes beyond the control of the 
ship owner, tho master may carry the 
goods back to tho place from which they 
were shipped, if such a course is really the 
best for the interests of the owner of the 
goods. The owner of the goods must In 
that case pay freight for the rctrpm voyage, 
which is called return freight or back- 
frolghtj 

BACKINO A BILL. A phrase usually 
but not nocessatilyemployed with reference 
to accommodation bills. Where a person 
presents such a bill to a bill-discounter, 
tlie discounter may not put much faith 
in the persons whose names appear on the 
bill, and will, therefore, not cash it, unlesa 
some person of known solvency writes hi» 
name on the back of the bill, tliereby 
making himself liable if the bill is not mot 
at ma turity . 

BACKWARDATION. When a dealer 
in tho Stock Exchange agrees to sell a 
certain quantity of stock which he does 
not posses, ho may, if tho price of tlie 
stock rises beforo account day, find that 
he will sustain a serious lass. The bargain 
is not really to deliver stock, but to pay 
the dillerenco between tho price at which 
he agreed to sell and the price to which 
the stock has risen. In the hope, Uiercfore, 
that tho price of the stock will fall before 
tho next account day, he pays to the 
purchaser a certain rate of interest on tlie 
amount in order to bo allow'ed to defer the 
delivery of stock (or rather to defer the 
payment of the difference). Tliis payment 
of the interest is called backwardation, 
and is paid by tho ” bears," The process 
of deferring delivery w called ** carrying 
over." (See Bear.) 

BAILIFF. (1) One in charge of tbo 
management of an estate, a land-steward ; 
(2) a legal officer who acts as the sheriff's 
agent in levying an execution or distraining 
for rent. 

BAILMENT. G oods or cliattels are said 
to be bailed, w'hcn they are delivered by 
one person to another for some specific 
purpose or object; as where goods are 
lent, or pawned, or deposited with a person 
for safe custody, or let on hire, or delivered 
to a carrier for tlio purfiose of being con- 
veyed, or where they are entrusted to a 
person for tho purpose of ba\Cng some 
work done to tiicm. TTie person who 
delivers the goods is called tho bailor : the 
person to whom they aro delivered ia 
called the bailee. The rights and liabilities 
of the different kinds of bailees are dlv 
cussed in their appropriate places, under 
the headings of Carriers, Innkeepers, Pawn- 
brokers, and Warehousemen or Wb*u- 
fingers. It may, however, be said that 
w’here goods have been deposited for safe 
custody with a person who receives no 
reward for bis services, such person will 
be liable only for damage arising from his 
gross negligence or wilful misconduct. In 
the case of a hirer he must take reasonable 
care of tho thing hired, and will be liable 
for ordinary negligence but not for un- 
avoidable ardent. 

BALANCE OF TRADE. A phrase 
which denotes the difference between the 
value of the imports and the exports of a 
country. '[I^e balance is said to be against 
a countey when the imports exceed the 
exports, for then the country is snpposed 
to be owing more to other coontclei than 
is due from those countries to It. The 
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Mmkj 1% «i it wm, in tbn iK^on of 
• M>tor, sndil tlM biUnee of trade persist 
la remaining against that copfiy, It 
would, if this theory Were true, be on the 
▼erae of banlaxiptcy. 

That this is not the ease may bo seen 
from the position of England. For years 
the value of the Imports into the United 
Kingdom have very greatly exceeded the 
value of the exports, and yet this country 
is very far from being impoverished. Tlie 
explanation lies in the fact that the exports 
of a country really pay for its foreign 
liabilities, and if the imports exceed the 
exports, the reason is that other countries 
owe more to it than it owes to foreign 
countries. Tills is tlie position of England. 
On account of the largo amounts of English 
capital invested abroad, largo sums of 
money in the shape of interest and divi- 
dends arc due to tliis country. Again, 
most of the sea-borne trade of the world 
ia carried by British ships, and so a large 
amount of money is due to England for 
freight. It must be remembered, too, 
that foreign loans are contracted through 
the agency of London Banks, and tlie 
work done by them in this connection 
must be paid hir. i 

What the balance of trade chiefly affects 
is the foreign cxclianges, i.c., the rate at 
which foreign bills of exchange can bo 
bought and sold in tliis country. If more 
money is due to a country tlian is owing 
by it, the price in that country of bills 
payable abroad will bo slightly less than 
their face value. .Such bills are said to be 
at a discount. If, on the other hand, 
uiercbants of a country have to remit 
more money abroad than is due to them 
from foreign countries, the jirice of foreign 
bills will be slightly lilglier than their face 
valao, and they are then said to bo at a 
premium. (Soo Jlill Brolcer.') 

BALANCE SHEET. A document show- 
ing the accounts of a business. It is the 
sanie as a statement of alTuirs, with this 
difference, tliat it is the result of the books 
being balanced. A proper balance sheet 
should show 

1. On the Dr. side ; (I) Capitol of the 
business. (2) Tlie debts and liabilities. 
(3) The reserve fund set luslde to meet 
contingencies. ( 1) Tlie profit and loss. 

2. On the Cr. side : (1) The property 

owned by the business, stock in trade, j 
plant, buildings, etc. (2) The debts 
owing to the business. (3) Tlio cash 
and lavestmcnta (if any), { 

BALANCING BOOKS. Tlie reckoning i 
up of the accounts in the ledger for the 
purpose of seeing how a business stands, 
and of ascertaining the gain made or the 
loss sustained In a given period. 

BAim AND BANKING. 8ce/;n/rr. 

bank BILL. A bill of exchange drawn 
by one bank on another bank. 

BANK CREDIT. Tlie credit given by 
a bank to a person, who gives security to 
the bank. The bank allows the person to 
draw on It up to a certain amount agreed 
upon. If the person docs not repay the 
loan, the bank may realise the security, or 
have recourse to tiie person (if any) who 
has agreed to become responsible for the 
loan. 


B^K OF DEFOSrr. A bank which 
receives money and pays interest on it, 
on condition that the money cannot be 
withdrawn without notice, 

BARK OF ISSUE. A bank that issues 
Its own notes. 


BANK HOLXDATS. In England an 
Ireland they are Easter Monday, Wh 
Monday, tlie first Monday In August an 
Boxing Day, the 2(5th December, but 
j^xing Day falla on a Sunday, the follow 
gg Monday. In Scotland, the Ban 
Hgldays are Nw Year's Day, Goo 
■woay, the finft Monday in May and J 


Aagtist, (Christmas Day. If Now Teasris 
Day or Christmas Day falls on a Sanday, 
then the Monday following is a bank 
holiday. In addition to these, other days 
may be appointed by royal proclamation 
as bank holidays. 

BANK, JOINT STOCK. A bank, of 

w’hich the capital is subscribed by the 
shaioholdcrs, who are members of a 
company, usually, but not necessarily, 
with limited liability. If a joint stock 
bank has the power to issue notes, the 
liability of the Bharoholders in respect to 
such notes is unlimited, (liefer to “ Banks, 
Joint Stock” in Index.) 

BANK NOTEB. Bank notes arc pro- 
missory notes issued by a bank, payable 
to bearer on demand. Q’licy differ from 
ordinary promissory notes, in that after 
being met, they may be ro-issiicd, a 
practice very common with Scotch and 
Irish Banka, but not with the Bank of 
England, which never re-issues notes once 
they have been returned to it. }»3nk 
notes of less than 1!5 cannot bo issued or 
circulated in England, though Scotland 
and Ireland seem to tlirivc on onc-pouiul 
notes. Bunk of England notes are legal 
tender for all sums above £5, except by the 
bank Itself or its branches. Tliis means 
that debts may be lawfully discharged by 
the payment of Bank of England notes, 
and if a creditor refuses them and aftcr- 
warA? sues the debtor, ho will probably 
lose the costs ot his action ; but the Bank 
itself cannot ‘ ompel its creditors to accept 
its notes in discharge of its liabiiiths. 
Notes of the Bank of Knglan'i are exactly 
on the same footing as coined money. 
Nob s of other banks are not legal tender, 
but they arc good tender if uot objected 
to at the time of tender. 

I’coplc in sending notes through the 
post often, for tbo sake of sccuritj, cut 
them in half, sending on one half first, 
and then the second half. The property 
in the whole note remains in the sender 
until he sends on the second half, and if 
ho changes his mind and refuses to post 
the second half, he can recover the first 
half back. If a note is lost, Uic bank 
cannot be compelled to pny it unless an 
indemnity is given. 

Bank notes are negotiable instrumenlp, 
and therefore whoever takes them in good 
faith and gives value for them becomes 
the .absolute owner of them, even if the 
person transferring them is not the owner, 
if notes are lost or stolen, and the finder 
or the thief pays them away say to a shop- 
keeper, in order to discharge a debt, and 
the shopkeeper takes the notes in good 
faith not knowing they w ere lost or stolen, 
such shopkeeper become their owner, and 
the bank cannot refuse to cash the notes 
for him. 

BANK PAPER, bills accepted or en- 
dorsed by a bank^amc as **Bar\lt Bills ”). 

BANK POST BILL. A bill of excliangc 
which can be pnrcliascd from a bank, for 
the purpose of remitting money to a 
distance. Tbo bank is itself the acceptor 
of the bill, which is usually payable so 
many days after sl"ht ; hr the case” of Bank 
of England post bills, tlic period Ls seven 
days. It is said that no days of grace arc 
allowed. The following Is an example of 
such a bill. 

Union Bank Dost Bill.” 

London, Ixf Ocloher. 1904. 

No. 

At seven days after sight, I promise 
to pay this my 8ola Bill of Exchange to 
John Green, or order, the sum of one 
hundred and fifty pounds, value received 
of William Brown. 

A. B. 

Birtetor oj th$ Union Bank of England. 
£150. 


lA this examplf. William Brown widied 
to remit £150 to John Green. He there^- 
fore d^osited that sum with the Union 
Bank, and received in return the bill 
payable by the bank to John Green. Of 
course, if William Brown had an account 
at the Union Bank, he would simply have 
drawn a cheque on the bank, ana post- 
dated it. The word “ sola” means that 
the bill is single, and is not one of a set.*' 

BANK, PIOTATE. A private bank is 
a bank carried on either by a single owner, 
or by several persons, not exceeding ten 
in number, forming an ordinary partner' 
ship. Most of tiic old private banka have 
been amalgamated with modern joint 
stock banks. 

BANK RATE. This is the advertised 
minimum rate per cent, of discount 
charged by the Bank of England. (Befer 
to “ Bank B ate” i n Index.) 

BANK RETURN* A report issued 
weekly by the Bank of England, show'ing 
its financial condition, (liefer to “ Bank 
iletnm” in Index.) 

BANK STOCK. The capital of a bank. 

BANKER’S CHEQUES. A bauker’a 
cheque is a cheque drawn by one bank on 
another bank. 

BANKRUPT. A person who is insolvent, 
that is, unable to pay his debts in th« 
ordinary course of business, or as they 
become due. Strk-tlv speaking, the tenn 
should only be applied to an insolvent 
debtor who has been adjudged bankrupt 
by the court. 

BANKRUPTCY. Defer to Index. 

BARGAIN AND SALE. The phrase 
is by legal usage restricted to contracts 
for iUc sale of lands, though tiiere is no 
reason why the phrase should not bo 
applied to contracts (or the sale of goods* 
or other personal property. 

BARRATRY. 'J'he term comes from 
an Italian word signifying to cheat., 
Common barratry consists in hoibituallf 
stining up or maintaining quarrels or law 
suits, or ill continually ilisturbing the pooew 
by brawls, or in taking or detaining 
possession of properly the right to which 
is in dispute. Habitually breeding discord 
between neighbour.'* is also barratry. It 
is a crime punishable with fine or imprison- 
ment. A common barrator m:> y also bo re- 
quired to find surctio.s for good behaviour. 

In marine Insurance and in contracts 
relating to shliiping generally, the term 
barratry mc.ans any fraud or knavery or 
wilful wrong-doing on the part of the 
master or the crew, by wliich the interests 
of the owners of tlic ship or cargo are 
in jiiredjC."., scuttling the ship, or abandon- 
ing it without just caiLsc, pilfering the 
cargo and the like. In contracts of aea- 
carriage, the ship owner is liable to the 
owners of the cargo if any loss happens to 
their proi»crty from tliis cause, unless the 
ship owner expressly inf.erts in the contract 
a danse exempting himself from this 
liability. (See Bill of Lading and Charttr 
Party.) 

BEAR. A stock exchange dealer, who, 
having agreed to deliver stock which he 
docs not possess^ at a certain price, hopes 
that the price will fall before the next 
account, for then ho will be able to boy 
the stock at the lower price and sell it at 
the agreed price, thereby making a profit. 
As the contract is frequently not one to 
deliver stock, but to pay ” differenoej* 
tiie seller would in llxls case receive from 
the purchaser the difference between the 
actual price and the agreed price. Had 
the stock risen in price, the seller would 
have had to purchase the stock and deliver 
it at the agreed price which is low’er, or to 
pay Uie difference in price to tiie pundiaser* 
It is therefore to the interest of a person 
who has agreed to deliver at a certain prloo 
stock w hich he does not possess, that ite- 
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BUI, OF OREDlf * A letter frequently 
teSeda^^* letter of credit written to 
a person requesting him to advance to 
a Wiird person named therein, money up 
to a certain amount. The person making 
the request undertakes to rc-imburse the 
person making tlie advance. (See Circular 

^BBLL OP ENTRY. A certlflcate de- 
livered to the Customs authorities by 
merchants who are exporting or importing 
goods, giving particulars of the nature, 
amount and value of the goods, and the 
port or place to which the goods are to be 
exported, or from which iiiey have been 
imported. When this certiQcato has been 
simpTo^dSivw-vrand^hTbOT collector of customs, the 

M ^ \ 4-rk rf/^nna r'l'in rliAn nA antnrtA/i r\r iinirkQilAri 


etocki shoolA teR. Senee he Is called 
a ** bear/* booaiue he endeavoais to pull 
dewB prices. (Se e Sac kwardaiion and Bull,) 

BBiw AwOUllT. Where a *' bear 
aecouni*' exists in any stock, the amount 
of etodc sold for the settlement is greater 
than the sellers are able to deliver, and if 
the bear is not able to find the stock whic*h 
he has agreed to deliver, ho may have to 
pay** backwardation ” so as to be allowed 
to ** carry over” to the next account, in 
other words, be may have to pay interest 
for postponing delivery of the stock. 

BEARER BOND. A bond for the 
repayment of money borro^^cd. 'J’lm 
ownership of It can be transrerred by 


of the bond' becomes entitled to the 
payment of the interest and the priucipal 
guaranteed by the bond. . 

BELOW PAR. When the nominal or 
par value as it is called of shares exceeds 
t he ir selling price, tlio shares are said to 
be at a discount or below iiar, 
BENEFICIAL INTEREST, .an Interest 
giving a person the rit^ht to enjoy property 
or to derive some benefit from it, in cases 
where such person may not bo the legal 
owner of the property, c.g. a mortgagor 
a beneficial inlnrciit in the property 
mortgaged, thoug.h in law he is not the , 
owner, the legal ownership being vested in 
the mortgagee. 

BEQUEST, the name given to personal 

f iropcrty, such as goods and chattels, and 
eoscbolds bestowed by will on a person. 

BILL BOOK. In practice, bill books 
are merely used aa memorandum books, 
and do not form part of the book- 
keeping Bysiem of u firm. They contain 
Infonnation of the bills of cxclmngc 
payable to the fi; m (bills receivable), an'd 
of the bills payalile by the firm, bills wdiidi 
they have to meet, y’he following items 
are entered : (1) Date of the bill and the 
length of time it has to run. (2) Name of 
the acceptor (if it is a bill receivable) and 
the name of the drawer (if it is a bill 
payable). (3) Amount of bill and where 
payable. (•!) Dale when it becomes 
duo. 

BILL BROKER. A T'crson whose 
bosincBB it is to buy and to sell bills of 
exchange. Those wlio wish to remit 
money to a foreiyu country purcdiase from 
the broker bills payable in that country, 
the broker having iirevionsly purchased 
tiie bills from persons who have to receive 
money from the country in question. 
Should it happen that it is necessary to 
remit more m<mcy to a country than is to 
be received from it, the price whii'h the 
broker will charge for bills on that country 
vrill be slightly higher tlian their face value, 
because more bills are wanted than are in 
the market, and the bills are then said to 
be at a premium. If, on tlie other hand, 
there is to be received from a country 
more money than has to be remitted, the 
price charged will be slightly less than 
the face value of the bills, which arc tlien 
said to be at a discount. The price, 
however, cannot rise above or fall below 
a certain point called the '* specie point. 
If the price of bills w'ent too lilgh, persons 
wishing to remit money wmuld not buy the 
bills, tliey would send specie (gold or 
eiiver) instead. If the price of the bills 
fell too low, they would not sell bills to the 
tijrdker, they would prefer to wmit and 
have the specie transmitted to thorn. 
The specie point is therefore determined 
by tiie cost of transmitting gold, and the 
expense of insuring it in transit. 

Isr.B. — Bill brokers must not be confused 
wirii bill disoounten, that is, persons who 
cash bills (less discount) and hold the bills 
until they mature, when they receive an 
amount corresponding to the face value of 
the biU. 


goods can then be shipped or unloaded, 
as the case may be. Goods exported are 
” entered outwards,’* goods imported are 

entered inwards” (See also BUI of 
Sight.) 

BILL OF EXCHANGE. A bill of 
exchange is a written order addressed by 
one person to another requesting him to 
pay to a specified person or bearer a sum 
c.ortain at a specified time. (Defer to 
' Bills of Exchange” in Index.) 

BILL OF BQBALTH. A document given 
to the master of a ship by tlic authorities 
of the port from which the ship comes. It 
describes the health and sanitary condi- 
tions of the port, and according a.s there is 
no contagious or infectious dLseuse existing 
or i.s feared lo exist, or is actually existing 
at the lime of the ship’s departure, the bill 
i-s clean, suspected or foul. If the bill is 
clean, the passengers and goods are not 
quarantined, but if the bill is suspected 
or is foul, they may be subjected to 
quarantine, (liefer to “Ship’s I'apcrs” 
in Indix.) 

BILL OF LADING. A document which 
is given by the master or the shii»’s agent 
stating tliat the goods sent by a consignor 1 
have been received on board ship, and the 
terms on which the goods will be carried. 
It also serves as a document of title to the 
goods, (liefer to “ Bill of Lading ” in 
Index.) 

BILL OF PARCELS. An account given 
by tlio seller to the buyer, containing 
particulars of the goods bought and their 
price. 

BILL OF SALE. A grant by deed, by 
whicli the ownership of peraonul chattels, 
but not the possession thereof, is transferred 
from one person to another. (Refer to 

Bills of Sale” in Index.) 

BILL OP SIGHT. When the importer 
of goods is not able for want of information 
to make a perfect entry of the goods, i.e., I 
to fill up a bill of entry, bo signs a docu- ! 
ment called a bill of sight, giving the best 
desa'lption of the goods that he can. The 
goods arc then allowed to be landed, but 
before they can be actually delivered to 
tl jc importer a perfect entry must be made. 

BILL OF STORE. When goods of 
British origin have been exported and arc 
afterwards rc-imported within five ycar.^ 
of exportation, they arc entered by a bill 
of store, which givea full particulars 
regarding them. Tliis document permits 
them to be landed free of duty, thongli 
they would be liable to duty if of foreign 

origin. 

BILL OF SUFFERANCE. A permit 
autliorising coasting vessels to trade from 
one English port to another without paying 
customs dues, even though there are 
dutiable articles on board. Of course, 
these ^oods cannot bo landed until the 
duty is paid, unless they are stored in a 
bonded warchonae. 

BHli, VICTUALLING. Goods carried 
on board ship for the necessary purposes 
of the voyage are exempted from customs 
due, by means of a permit called the 
victualling bill. 


BIMSFAUIBBL The system of our 
reuey in which there are two metals, gol& 
and silver, which are both standards of 
value, and both l^al tender, and In which^ 
the values of the two metals ate settled 
in a fixed ratio one to another. The 
advocates of this system say that if a bi- 
metallic currency were established, there 
would be a greater stability in prices. 
The great difficulty, however, is In deter- 
mining the relative value to be given to 
gold and sil vor. At the present time (1906) 
pure gold is about thirty-seven times 
the value of silver, but the supporters of 
the bimetallic theory would not adopt 
this proportion. Even suppose they did, 
and a bimetallic currency were to be 
established, there is no guarantee that the 
two metals w’ould remain fixed in value. 
There might be discovered enormously 
rich gold mines. Tlie supply of gold 
might be so great, that gold would fall 
greatly in value, and yet in a bimetallio 
currency, provision could not bo made for 
this. Suppose a bimetallic currency were 
established, and that one gold piece should 
be equal hi value to thirty-two silver 
pieces, each of tl ic same weight. In process 
of time it might happen that owing to 
a diminution in the supply from the mines, 
gold would become more valuable, say that 
aa bullion, one piece of gold would be 
equal to forty pieces of silver. What 
would happen is that people would refuse 
to bring gold to the mint to be coined, 
because as coin it would bo worth les-s in 
silver than as bullion. For the same 
re.ison, people would melt down their gold 
coin into bullion, because in the shape of 
bullion it would buy more silver than it 
would as coin, and as bullion exchange it 
in the open market for silver. Tlien they 
would bring the silver to the mint to be 
coined. And as under a bimetallic system 
both metals would bo legal tender, every 
debtor would pay his debts in silver, the 
cheaper metal. Thus the bimetallio 
currency would become practically a mono* 
metallic currency, 

BLACK LIST. A list of persons against 
whom it is ncccasnry to warn the public, 
because their credit is so bad that It h 
unwise to enter Into contracts with them. 
Such lists are published by the various 
trade protection aprencies lo their sub- 
scribers for their private information, in 
order to protect them from the risk of bad 
debts. The list contains the names of 
persons who are bankrupt, or have 
suspended payment, or who have raised 
money on their goods and chattels by 
means of bills of sale, or who have a 
number of unsatisfied County Coark 
iudgments against them. 

BLANK ACCEPTANCE. Where a per- 
son afiixes bis signature to a stamped bill 
as acceptor without mentioning the amonnt 
for w'hich it is drawn. The drawer can 
afterwards fill up ilio bill for any amount 
that the stamp wall cover. 

BLANK INDOBSESIENT. Where a 
person indorses Ms namo on a bill of 
exchange or a bill of lading or other 
document, without inserting the name 
of the person to whom the document is 
given. A bill of exchange Indorsed In 
blank is payable to bearer. (See under 

Bills of Exchange.) 

BLANK TRANSFER. A document 
transferring the stock or shares in a Com- 
pany without tiie namo of tlie transferee 
being filled in. It is resorted to when the 
holder of the shares wishes to raise money 
on them, and it empowers the lender to 
deal with them as he thinks fit, in case the 
money Is not repaid. The borrower 
remains on the list of shareholders until 
the lender realises them, to do which, 
the lender, must have ms name enteved 
on the register of riiareholders. A btaali 
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transfer oaonot be by deed, f ot a deed tUat 
does not specity both the name of the 
transferor and the transferee of the shares 
la Ycdd. 

BOARD OF TRADE. The Board of 
Trade was originally, and still is in theory, 
a committee of the Privy Council, for the 
consideration of all matters relating to 
trade and foreign plantations. Its work 
was at first to give information and 
advice to the other government depart- 
ments when they required it in matters of 
trade. It also collected and revised 
statistics relating to trade. The name 
** Board of Trade ” was first oflicially 
recognised in the Harbour Transfer Act, 
1862. Since 1872, the Board of Trade 
has become almost purely administrative, 
regulating and supervising all matters 
concerning the mercantile marine, trade, 
navigation, railways, bankruptcy, the 
registration and the winding up of com- 
panies, patents, copyright and trade 
marks. The work of tlic Board iscondneted 
through the following departments : — 

1. "Marine. Tliis department adminis- 
ters the Mercantile Shipping list which 
deals witii the engagement and discharge 
of seamen, the examination of masters, 
mates and engineers, regulations for the 
health of the cro\^•3, survey of ships, 
inquiries into WTCcks, and into misconduct 
of officers and engineers. 

2. Statistical, Commercial and Labour. 
T'ue duty of this department is to supply 
other ollices with information when asked. 
It prepares returns relating to shipping 
and navigation, and compiles statistics re- 
lating to railways, emigration, and labour, 
particularly with regard to the state of the 
labour market, the liours of labour, wages, 
the condition of the workers, trades unions 
and strikes and the price of commodities. 
It edits the Board of TVade Journal, 
do;iUng with information likely to be 
useful to business men. This department 
administers the Conciliation Act, which 
was passed for the purpose of settling and 
of preventing disputes between employers 
and employed. 

8. Railway. This department inspects 
railways and tramways before they are 
opened for traffic, and inquires into 
accidents when they occur. It reports 
on tolls and rntes propo.scd in railway and 
dock bills. Bye-laws of railway and 
tramway companies have to obtain it.« 
approval ; and it ha.s power to revise the 
maximum rates charged by railways for 
goods traffic. In regard to electric llgliting 
it ha.*; power to mnke rules for the protec- 
tion of the public. It supervises the 
registration of Joint Stock Companies, 
and deals with copyright, trade marks 
and patent^. 

4 . Bankruptcy. Tho head of this 
department is the Infipector-Qcncral in 
Bankruptcy. Its work is to see that 
trustees and liquidators who administer 
bankrupt estates, or who deal with the 
winding up of companies, discharge their 
duties honestly and efficiently. 

5. Finance. This department deals 
with tiie accounts of lighthouses, of the 
Buperintendente of marine offices and of 
rcceix’‘cr8 of wrecks. It administers the 
merchant seaman's fund, seamen’s savings 
banks, seamen's money orders, wages and 
effects of deceased seainon, and relief to 
distressed seamen, etc. It examines the 
amounts of Life Insurance Offices and lays 
them before Parliament. 

All moneys produced by the realisation 
pi bankrupt estates and tho compulsory 
liquidation of limited companies ore in the 
custody of this department. 

P* Harbour and Figheriee Depart- 
foreshores 
Orown, and see that no 
ttjary is done to nav^able harbours and 


I channels ; the registration of British ^hlps 
and the preservation of fisherJee are also 
in their bands. 

BONA FIDE. In good faith, withont 
fraud, deceit or non-disclosure of the truth. 

BOND. A bon^ is a writing signed and 
sealed by a person who is called the obligor, 
by which he acknow'ledges that ho owes 
a certain sum of money to another, or that 
he is bound to do some act for the benefit 
of that other, who is called tho obligee.^ 

A bond usually contains a condition 
that if tlio obligor pays so much money, 
or does a specified act, the contract will bo 
void. The condition is that if the debtor 
performs the specified act or pays the 
creditor on a given day a sum of money 
(usually half the amount which he acknow- 
ledges tliat he owes, and which is called 
the penalty), tlie bond shall be void, and 
the debtor* bo released from ills obligation. 
The law will not, how’cvcr, compel the 
payment of the whole penalty, on failure 
of the debtor to perform tlie condition. 
All that the creditor can recover is the 
amount really owing ; and if the arrears 
of interest, together with the money 
actually borrowed, exceed the penalty, 
then in that case the creditor can recover 
the amount of the penalty only. 

Where a person gives his bond not to do 
a certain tiling under a penalty, he will 
not be allowed to do the thing and pay the 
Tienalty. The Court may not only coinpcl 
him to pay tho penalty, bnt will issue an 
injunction* to restrain him from doing the 
act which he undertook not to do. Thus 
where a bank manager gave a bond to his 
employer that he would not under a 
! penalty of £1,000 enter the service of any 
rival liank in the same district witliia two 
ycjirs after Iea\ ing his service, it was held 
111 at the bank manager could not by 
paying (he £1,000 to his employer claim 
(he liberty of entering the service of a rival 
hank. And as he had become engaged 
to another employer, the Court compelled 
the bank manager to quit his sendee. 

Money due under a bond can be re- 
eorerecl’ witliin tw^'nly years after it has 
be.coTue due, whcre.'is in the case of simple 
contract debts, the right to recover is 
barred at the end of six years from the 
last acknowledgment In WTiting of the 
debt, or the last payment of any portion 
[ of the princip.al or interest. 

^ The following Is an example of a common 
money bond for the repayment of £1,000 : — 

" Know All Men by these presents that 
I, William Brown, of 409 Chcapside, in the 
City of London, am bound to Henry Green , 
of 761 W allbrook, in tlie City of London, 
in tlie sum of two thoasand pounds, to be 
paid to the said Henry Green, his executors, 
administrators or assigns, or to his or tbeir 
attorney or attorneys, for which payment 
I bind myself, my heirs, executors and 
administrators by these presents. Sealed 
with my seal. 

Dated this 1st day of October, 1904. 
Signed, scaled and WILLIAM BROWN, 
delivered by the 
said William Browm 
in the presence of 
Thomas Jones, 

628 CUeapside, City of London. 

Merchant," 

Now fhe CoQditioii of the above-written 
bond is such that if the above-bonnden 
William Brown, ids heirs, executors, or 
administrators should on the 1st day of 
March, 1905, pay to tlie above-named 
Henry Green, his heirs, executors, ad- 
ministrators, or assigns the sum of one 
thousand pounds with interest for the 
same, from the date of the above- written 
bond at tlie rate of four per cent, per 
annum, without any deduction. Thm 
the above-written bond shall be void, 


otherwise the same lAiall cemaln in full 
force and virtue. 

Bonds for the repayment of money are 
stamped, as follows 


Not exceeding £10 
„ £26 

« £60 

„ €100 

., £160 

„ £200 

„ £260 

.. £300 


B. d. 
0 8 


Exceeding £300, then for every 

£100 or part o f £100 .. 0 2 6 

BONDED DEBT. The money owing by 
a corporation for the repayment of which 
it has given bonds. 

BONDED GOODS. Goods liable to 
duty are not required to pay the duty so 
long as they are not intended to pass into 
tho hands of the consumer. Until such 


time they are stored in bonded warehouses, 
which are under the control of Customs 


or Excise Officers, and cannot be removed 
until the duty has been paid, unless they 
are removed for exportation. -These goo& 
are “ in bond " because the owners enter 


into a bond for the payment of the duty 
when the goods are removed for consump- 
tion. 


BONDED WAREHOUSE. A bollding 
where dutiable goods can be stored free 
of duty, until removed for consumption, 
when the duty on them Is paid. The 
warehouse is under the absolute control 
of revenue officers, whose duty ft is to see 
that the taxes on the goods arc paid before 
they arc removed for consumption. 

In order to obtain permis^on to keep 
a bonded warehouse, a person must satisfy 
the Customs Authorities that tlie ware- 
house is necessary for the locality, and 
must cuter luU) a bond for the proper 
keeping of the warehomne. After the 
permission has been obtained, the revenue 
officers have charge of the w'arehouse, and 
no goods can be removed or dealt with in 
any way except by the permission and in 
the pre.sence of these officers, 

BOND NOTE. A permit to remove 
goods from a bonded store for exporta- 
tion, or for removal irom one store to 
another. 

BOOK DEBTS. Debts dne to a trader 
in the ordinary course of his business, and 
wliich are entered in his account books. 
These debts can be assigned, but the 
assignment must be in writing, the assignee 
must give consideration or value for the 
debt being assigned to him, and notice 
of the assignment must be given to the 
debtor. If notice is not given to the 
debtor, he may pay the debt to the 
original creditor, and in that case the 
assignee can not make him pay over again. 
Any defence whicli tlie debtor may have 
to the creditor’s claim will be equally go^ 
against the assignee of the creditor. If 
a trader becomes bankrupt, his book debts 
can be churned on behalf of his crediton, 
unless prior to the bankruptcy he had 
validly assigned them to another. 

BOTTOM. In commercial language the 
term bottom ^gnifies a ship. 

BOTTOMRY BOND. ** A contract by 
wiiicb in consideration of a loan of money 
advanced for the necessities of a ship to 
enable it to proceed on its voyage, Nto 
ship is made liable for the repayment of 
tlie money in the event of the sale Mxival 
of the ship at Its destination." (Refer to 
"Bottomry Bond" in Index.) 

BOUGHT DAY BOOK, the book in whiob 
credit purchases are entered frenn day to 

'^uGHi Rons UD mo Mom 

Notes exchanged between two mar^MAi, 
embodying the terms of a contcaet okaobi 
entered into between them. The bcn^Aih 



\ of Tooyii glv8B to ^ seller 
»d to yon) Is given to tlio 
1 M where a broker is employed, 
IlM boojl^ note Is given to the bom end 
the sola note to the seller, (See joker’s 
O^mr aa Nate s,) 

BOUNTIES. When the government of 
• ooontiy wishes to foster the manufacture 
end export of goods, It sometimes payrf 
money to the manufacturers or the 
exporters, so as to enable them to sell 
ibeir commodities cheaply to forcipn 
customers, and thus undersell their 
foreign rivals. These payments arc caLed 
bounties, and are paid according to tiic 
quantities exported. 

BOURSE. An exchange where mer- 
diante meet for business, but the term is 
most commonly applied to the Stock 
Exchange. 

BRAND, a mark indicating the qu^ity 
of goods, or the manufacturer by whom 

ia a ship which is 
registered as such, and wliicJi is entirely 
owned by British subjects, unless registered 
as the property of a limited company. 
(6ee under Shipping.) 

BROKER. A broker Is " an agent 
employed to make bargains in matters 
of trade or navigation, for other people 
in return for a compensation called 
brokerage.” lie is in sliort a mercantile 
Agent. A broker is not in pc^ession of 
the goods which are the subject of the 
contract. He cannot as a rule buy or 
sell In ills own name, when acting for other 
people, and he is not liable to be sued on 
the contract whlcli ho enters into on behalf 
of others, unless he appears on the contract 
to be a principal. When a broker makes 
a contract for others, he enters the terms 
of the contract in his own book, and then 
Fcnds a copy of tlic entry to both parties. 
The bought note (boui^cht for you) is sent 
to the buyer, the sold note (sold for 
you), is sent to the seller. These notes 
rJiouhi be identical iu terms, otlierwise 
there may be no contract at all, especially, 
ns often happens, when the broker has not 
entered the terms In his book. 

Insurance Brokers are employed to 
cilect policies of insurance. The under- 
writer is paid the premium by them, and 
they in turn look to the insured for the 
premium. He receives the policy of 
insurance from the underwriter, and it is 
bis duty to see tliat the policy is drawn up. 
He must use all diligence in obtaining 
adjustment and recovering tlic loss for the 
insured. If the broker pays the full loss 
to the insured, not knowing one of the 
underwriters to be bankrupt, he is pre- 
vented by trade custom from recovering 
it back. 

A Ship Broker Is employed to clToct 
the charter of a ship. Ho is usually paid 
a oommistdon of five per cent, on the 
freight by the sliip-owner. (Refer to 
Oharter Party ” in Index.) 

A broker must act in accordance with 
bis instructions, else he will lose his right 
to brokerage. If ho makes any secret 
profitB over and above the agreed remu- 
neration, he can be compelled to band 
them over t o his principal. 

BBOXERAOE. The payment made to 
a broker for carrying out the sale or the 
pwobaBe of property. 

BBOKSR*8 OONTOAOT NOTES. The 
reoordi of a transaction which a broker 
fends to his principal. The bought note 
(bout^t for you) is sent to the buyer, the 
■old note (sold for you) to the seller. 
Both notes are identical in terms. Where 
ibi notes refer to the sale of stock or other 
securities from the value of £0 to £100, 
llicy most bear a penny stamp, over £100 
Bis stamp is ashiilinff. Thepnudtyfornot 
•laaotpii^ or for not vansmitting tns notes 


Is £30. Zf the broker transmits an 
stamped note he cannot recover Us 
commission, but If he transmit no note 
at all, ho can recover his commission. 

Contract notes for the sale of goods do 
not require a stamp, but contract notes 
for tlie sale or purchase of stock or market- 
able securities must be stamped as follows : 
When the stock is of the value 

of £5 and under the value £ s. d. 
of £100 . . the stamp—O 0 1 

Wlicu the value exceeds £100 

the stamp — 0 1 0 
The stamps used are adhesive, and when 
the stamp Is one shilling, a Stamp 

used only for contract notes must be 
purchased. The penalty for evading this 
duty is £20 ; and if a broker tranamlts an 
unslamped contract note, he forfeits his 
right to brokerage. 

BROKER’S ORDER, the same as 

** Backed Note** 

BROKER’S RETURNS, lists supplied to 
ship brokers showing all the goods which 
have been received as cargo on board ship. 
These lists afford proof as to whether tlie 
goods have been received on board or not, 
and are available where a mate's receipt 
has not been given. 

“ B ” STOCK, a name given to the pre- 
ference stoc k of certain rsdlway companies. 

BUCKET SHOP. A name given to the 
offices of brokers wlio are not members 
of the Stock Exchange. These outside 
brokers are not allowed to carry out the 
sale or the purchase of stocks and i^aros. 
Por this purpose they must employ brokers 
who are members of the ** House,” a name 
given to the Stock Exchange. 

BUILDINO SOCIETIES. A building 
society advances to its members loans for 
the purpose of acquiring houses, or of 
acquiring land for building purposes. 
In return for the loan, the house or land 
so acquired is mortga^d to the society. 
When the loan Is repaid, the house becomes 
the absolute property of the member. The 
fund out of which the society grants the 
loans is provided by the subscription of 
the members themselves. The members 
may be investing members, who merely pay 
subscriptions to the society, receiving 
interest on their subscriptions: or they 
may be harrowing members, wno obtain 
from the society loans on mortgage. 

Building Societies arc of two kinds— 
Terminating and rermanent. 

1. In a terminating society each 
member takes a share, for which ho usually 
pays by instalments. Out of the fund thus 
provided, loans are made to the members 
up to the value of the share. The members 
ballot among themselves as to the order 
in which each shall obtain his loan, and 
when he receives liis advance he mortgages 
to the society the property which he has 
purchased with the loan, as a security 
that ho will pay all the instalments. 
When the last member receives liis share, 
by which time all tlic instalments duo by 
him and the other members will have been 
paid, the society tenrUnates, 

2. In a permanent society, which may 
last for an indefinite time, the members 
take shares for which they can pay cither 
in a lump sum or by instalments, receiving 
interest on their payments. Advances 
are made to members on mortgage of the 
property purchased with the advance, 
Tliese loans are paid off by instalments 
which cover both principal and interest. { 
(Refer to “ Building Societies” in Index.) 

BULL. A person who agrees to buy 
at a certain price stoclm and shares tehie/i 
he does not wani, in the hope that before 
the account the price will rise. The 
seller will then have to buy them at the 
higher price and soil them at the lower, 
and as the contract is usually a contract 
to pay differences, he, Instead of delivering 






the stock, pays the dlffsNnoo to ttiiit 
pim&M, who thus makes a 
cbK^ore to the Interest ot ** onUs ” &iat^. 
the price of stocks shonld rlsn and their 
energies are directed towards keeping np 
prices. (See Bear, Backu/ardatwn and 
Contango.) 

BULL ACCOUNT. Where bnyors have 
bought more stock for the settlement than 
they are able to take up, they pay interest 
to bo allowed to postpone the toking up 
of the stock until the next account. This 
payment made by the” bulls ” for carrying 
over Is called contango. 

BULLION. Uncoined gold and silver ; 
the precious metals viewed solely as 
merchandise and not as money. 

BUREAU DE CHANGE. A money - 
cha nger's place of business. 

BUYERS OVER, a phrase indicating 
that in a given market there are no sellers, 
or that there are more buyers than sellers. 

BUYINO m. When a seller does not 
deliver the stock to a purchaser at the 
appointed time, the purchaser. may buy 
the stock in the market and charge any 
extra expenses incurred to the seller. 
Usually certain “days of grace” are 
allowed the seller in which to make 
delivery, and if at the end of this period 
delivery has not been made, the purchaser 
may Instruct the officials of the Buying-In 
and Selling-out Department to buy the 
stock for him, any extra expense incurred 
being charged to ‘the seller. 

BYE*LAWS. Originally the word bye- 
law meant a law made by the local 
authority for the regulation of a 
Now-a-days it means any law, rale or 
regulation affecting the public, mavle by 
any corporation or company in pursuance 
of powers conferred by Act of Parliament. 
These bye-laws must not contravene the 
law of the land, and In making them the 
corporation or the company must not 
exceed the powers conferred on it by 
Parliament. 

CALL HONEY, a money-market term 
to signify loans made by a bank to bill- 
brokers and otlicrs, repayable on demand. 

CALLS. 1. The Instalments by which 
the capital of a limited company is prill up. 
Usually the shares arc issued on the tcriiis 
that BO much of the value of the shares 
shall be paid on allotment, the remainder 
to be paid by instalments at stuted in- 
tervals, or wljcn the directors shall think 
fit. It is the payments made, v.hen 
“called for” by the directors tliat are 
termed calls. 

2. In stock exchange transactior.s, a 
“ call '' gives one dealer the option of 
calling or buying from another a certain 
amount of securities or sliares at a fixed 
price within a certain period. For this 
option of buying or not as he 'ehinks fit, 
he pays a price agreed upon between the 
parties, (tee Optwjis.) 

CALLED BOND. See Drawn Bond. 

CALL OPTION. See Options. 

C AMB^. A money-changer ; a p erson 
who buys and soils bills of exchange. 

CAPITAL. Capital ia defined by Adam 
Smith as “ that part of a man's stock 
whioli ho expects to afford him a revenue.” 
Another view is that capital is wealth in 
process of exchange, before it reaches the 
hands of the consumer. Thus the loaf 
which a family cats is not capitivl, but the 
same loaf in the baker's shop forms part 
of the baker's capital, because out of the 
sale of it ho expects to make a profit. 
Again, the jewels which a lady wears 
cannot be said to be capital, but the jewels 
in a jeweller's shop are capital. Whether 
wealw is or is not capital depends on the 
use to which it is put. if wealth Is 
intended for consumption It la not capital, 
but if it is employed for the purpose of 
making a profit it is capital. Qm* true 











df casttUI In na tooiionalo sense 
am lo Mdste the laboinwr with tools and 
and to enable the capitalist 
to aoenxstilata a stock which be can 
of at a time a’hen it is most conve- 
nient to him. Viewed in this light, it will 
be seen that the functions of capital is not 
to maintain the labourer ; in short, wages 
axe not paid out of capital, but out of the | 
product which tlie labourer has himself j 
been employed to make. j 

Capital is sometimes described as being 
either fixed capital or circulating capital. 
Fixed capital is in a more or less permanent 
form, and it means such wealth as is not 
exhausted by a single act of production, 
•.g,, buildings, machinery, railways, and 
the like. Circulating capital consists of 
Buda things as raw materials which hare 
not reached their final stage, and which 
are intended to be worked up into new 
forma. The distinction, tliough somewhat 
convenient, is based on an erroneous idea, 
and has led to many wrong conclusions 
in the theory of the production and the 
diatribntion of wealtli. 

In commerce, capital is regarded as the 
entire property of a business undertaking 
which is devoted to the carrying on of its 
affairs for the pnriiose of earning profits 
and of liquidating its liabilities. In a 
limited Company, tlio capital is that sum 
subscribed by the shareholders for carrying 
on the undertaking. The sum authorised 
lo be raised by the Memorandum of 
Association of a limited company is called 
tlie ** nominul ’* or “ avitUoii'Cd *' or 
“ registered '* capital of the company. 
The sum actually subscribed in return 
for tlie allotment of tlic shares is called 
the "subscribed ” caiiital, and is frequently 
far smaller in amount than the authorised 
capital. U’h^portion unpaid is called the 
"unpaid'" or "uncalled” capital, and 
may afterwards be demanded in the shape 
of " calls ” from the shareholders, cither 
fcff the purpose of carrying on the business 
ox for the purpova .0 of liquidating the 
liabilities of the company. 

CAPITAL ACCOUNT. The account 
which in great industrial undertakings, 
like railways, deals with the capital jiro- 
vided for canyijig on Uio undertaking. 
It is kept quite separate from the revenue 
aocouDC, which deals w ith the earnings 
of the enterprise. 

CAPITAL STOCK, the share capital 
contributed by the shareholders of a 
limited comp any. 

CARRIER. A common carrier Is one 
who carries goods as his regular busiiie.st?, 
and who holds himself out &.s ready and 
willing to do so for any pci-son who may j 
wish to engage him. (For his liabilities 
refer in I^tdex to "Common Carrier,” | 
"Ship-Owner as Carrier,” and "Itaihvay ! 
Company as Car rier.” ) 

CARRTINa OVER. Wlien a person 
kas agreed to sell at a stated price stock 
which he docs not possess, he may find it 
iaconvenient to deliver the stock on settling 
day. He accordingly pa 3 ’S interest on the 
amount of stock which he agreed to deliver 
in order to be allowed to defer the delivery 
to Uie next settlement. This payment 
Is called backwardation, and the process 
of deferring delivery is called " carrying 
orer,” Similarly, when a dealer has 
ammd to buy at a stated price stock 
whlcm ho dow not want, he makes a pay- 
m«nt called contango, in order to bo 
to defer acceptance of the stock 
MW the next settlement; in other words 
to have his account " carried over ” until 
the nort account day. (See Backwarda- 
turn and CoTitango,) 

NOTE. When dutiable goods 
In^tended for immediate 
"^Uon In the country itself, or are 
*1 for exportation, axe carried from 


one bonded warehooso to another^ or from 
the bonded warehonae to the docks tor 
shipment abroad, they must be carried 
in bonded carts, so that they may not be 
tampered with. Fermission to carry 
them in this way Is given by a document 
called a cart note. 

CASE OP NBBI). Sometimes a drawer 
or an indorser may insert in a bill of 
exchange the name of a person to whom 
the holder of the bill may resort in case of 
need, i.e., if the bill is dishonoured by 
uon-acceptanco or non-pa 3 rment. Sudbi 
pei-son, who is called the referee. In 
of need will meet the bill if it Is dis- 
honoured. Tlic holder may resort to him 
or not, as he thinks fit. 

CAffl. Strictly speaking, the term 
cash means coined money or any other 
medium which is legal tender, such as 
Bank of England notes; but the term is 
frequently used with reference to things 
which can bo readily converted into 
money, c.g., bank notes, cheques, bills of 
exchange, exchequer bills, and the like. 

CASH ACCOUNT. An account in 
which all the cash received is entered on 
the debit side, and all the cash paid out is 
entered on tiic credit side. When the 
debit Bide exceeds the credit, there is a 
balance of cash in hand; when the credit 
:4<Je exceeds the debit, there is a de- 
ficiency of cash. 

CASH BOOK. Where a cash account 
is not kept, the Ca&h Book is used instead 
and servoa pr^'ciscly the Siune fimetiona. 
The Cash Book anti not the Cash Account 
is adopted in modem book-keeping. A 
petty cash book is kept for small payments, 
the totals of whltdi arc aftcrw'ards entered 
in the Cash Book. 

CASH CREDIT. See Bank Credit. 

CASTINO VOTE. A vote given 1 y 
a chainnan of a public meetiog, nhen the 
mooting is equally divided, so that a 
decision may be made one way or another. 
It is usual to confer tius power on a chnir- 
man, otherwise ho would not be entitled to 
a casting vote la addition to his ordinary 
vote. 

CAVEAT EllIFTOR. Pee under Sale. 

CERTIFICATED BANKRUPT. Abank- 
ru pt who has o btain ed his discharge. 

CERTIFIED CHEQUE OR UARKED 
CBD^UE. A cheque recognised by a 
banker and marked l)y him, that it id 
a valid cheque, and will be i>ai(I on presen- 
tation. W'hei'e a banker certifies a cheque, 
he is bound to meet it, and the drawer of 
the chequo is no longer liable in it, after 
it lias been certified at tho request 
of llio holder. Most of the k-gid decisions 
on marked dheques arc American, for in ^ 
that part of the world they arc frequently | 
met with, but in this country tlie practice ' 
of certifying cheques is seldom resorted to. 

CERTIFICATE OF INOORPORATION. 
A certificate granted by the llegistrar of 
Joint Stock Companies, showing that 
a com pany has been duly registered. 

CERTIFICATE OF ORIGIN. A docu- 
ment showing the place of origin of goods, 
where they have grown or have been 
manuf actured. 

CERTIFIED TRANSFER. Sec Marled 
Transfer. 

CHAMBER OF COMMERCE. An 

aa^ociation of merchants, manufacturers, 
financiers and others engaged in mercantile j 
pursuits for tho purpose of promoting and 
fostering trade interests in general, and tlie 
commercial interests of its owm disteiet in ' 
particular. For this purpose these associa- 
tions collect information relating to all 
matters afTecting trade and discuss such 
measures as are likely to promote their 
interests. Legislative measures tending 
to affect commercial interests are keenly 
debated, and united action is taken 
regarding them, either by petitioning 
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Parliament, or by putting pressttre on 
private members. In addition, they play 
an important part in trade and labour 
disputes. 

For the most part, chambers of com- 
merce have sprung into existence during 
the past fifty or sixty years ; but several 
were founded during the last quarter of 
the 18th century, the earliest being that 
of Glasgow, founded in 1782, followed at 
short intervals by Dublin, Manchester, 
Belfast and Birmingham. The Liverpool 
Chamber of Commerce was founded in 
1851, that of London being the latest, 
1881. Tliere are now over 100 in the 
United Kingdom, ten of which are in 
ScoUand and ten in Ireland. Two or 
three of these bodies, notably that of 
Glasgow, are incorporated under Boyal 
Charter, but the greater number are 
incorporated under tlie Companies' Acts, 
and as they aro not formed for purposes 
of gain, they are entitled by a licenso from 
the Board of Trade to omit the word 
" limited ” after their names. 

A new development, which has strength- 
ened the hands of Chambers of Commerce, 
is the formation of the Association of 
Oliambers of Commerce founded in 13 CD. 
The Association holds an annual congress, 
usually during tlie month of September, 
at one or other of the provincid towns, 
'i'o this congress arc invited delegates from 
foreign chambers, and officials from the 
Board of Trade, to discuss and promote,’ 
measures likely to further the intcreBtrf 
of trade and commerce. 

CHAMPERTY. Afrimina! transaction 
in which one person lends money te 
another in order to enrry on o la\»suit for 
the recovery of property, on tho uador- 
Btanding that »dionld the lawsuit bo 
succcjssful, the party lending the money 
shall share in tho proeecds. 

CHARGES FORIVARD OR CARRIAGE 
FORWARD. A term which means that 
tho person to whom goods aro sent will 
pay the cost of cairingc on delivery of ths 
goods, 

CHARTERED ACCOUNTANT. A per- 
son who h()h..-i a certificate from tho 
Institute of Chartered ccountants to the 
cfTect that he is able to do oecountancy 
businc.ss. Tuc cerLificr.te msy be obtained 
by iiassing the exanfinations hold by tho 
Institute. 

CHARTERED COMPANY. A company 
whicli has been granted a charter from 
tlie Crow'U, autliurisiiig it to carry on 
a certain business or undertaking, Oom- 
lianies of this nature have in some cases 
li.nd considerable governing powers granted 
them under their charter, by which they 
were able to conquer and rule vast terri- 
toricB. Such for instance was the old 
East India Company, and the Chartered 
Compan y wh ich rulc.s Bhodosia. 

CHARTER-PARTY. A contract by 
which a ship owner places a ship or a part 
of a sliip at the disposal of a merchant 
for tho carriage of goods by sea. la 
return tho merchant, who is called the 
charterer, agrees to pay a sum of money 
called freigh t. (See under SJdppir,^.) 

CHATTELS. Bee under Bills of Sale. 

CHEAP MONEY. Money is said to be 
cheap when it can be obtained easily and 
at a low rate of interest ; in other words, 
when the bank rate is low so that bills of 
exchange are dlscomitod at a price a little 
less tlian their face value, and loans on 
stocks and other securities are secured on 
ve ry fa vourable terms. 

CHEQUE. A bill of exchange drawn 
on a banker payable on demand. (Eefcr 
10 "Ch eques” in Inder.) 

CHEQUE-BOOK. A book containing 
blank mieques supplied by a bank to ite 
customers, that is, to those who have an 
account at the bank. 
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CBBSXnSL CI tOSgW P, Kefcr to settle their obligations to on« another. I mere than « shilling easnot be p«ig 
“ Cheques ” in Index, liy means of this institution, cheques and < copper money, mdeas the creditor agveee to 

‘OmbUE TO BEAREB. A cheque drafts which the customers of the variws accept the payment. The amount of sllTer 
which is payable without the necea^ity banks have dra^ on their respective and coppw coina^ to be issued is arranged 
of indorsernent by the payee. banks, and which have been paid into by consultation between the Mint and the 

CHEQUE TO ORDER. A clieque hanks other tliau their own, are set-off authorities of the Bank of England, 
which has to be Indorsed by the payee against one anotlicr, so that on the whole A pound troy of silver is coined into 
beforopaymentof itcun beoblained. very little gold pa^es between the banks, slxty-six shillings, and as the cost of a 
CKOP. A term used in the China tiadc For instaurc, at the close of the day a pound of silver is considerably less fh*T> 
as equivalent to brand. business, bank A may have paid into it £1 10s., it will be seen that the Mint makes 

CHOSE IN ACTION, the riff/it to a thing, cheques to the value of £10,000 drav.Ti on a considerable profit on the coinage of 
as distinct from the thing itself. The i hank B. If nov.% bank B has an equal silver ^ in the case of the copper coinage 
term includes all rights arising out of ' niuount of cheques drawn on bank A, it is the profit is even greater, 
contracts, e.g. debts, negotiable instni- manifest that the two banks will not have COMBINATION or COMBINE. The 
luente, policies of insurance, ajid tljc like, to transfer any gold to each other. The term “ combine ” is applied to a union of 
The term is also u.^^^cd in a v ider .«!onse to transfer of the cheques will do equally well, the leading manufacturers or dealers in any 
include personal property of an intangible (liefer to “Clonring TIouiic'’ in /97dcx.) line of business for the purpose of pro- 
nature, e.g. copyright. CLEARING HOUSE (Railways), An tecting their trade interests, which usually 

A clio‘?c in action can be assigned only association of which nearly all the railways means the keeping up of prices, and the 
In writing signed by the as.signor, and in England and Scotland are members, doing away of competition amongst them- 
where the chose in action is a right arlsuig It deals with through traffic, that is, where selves, at the expcu.se of the commauitv 
out of a contract, i;otico must bo sent to passengers and goods are carried in one at large. (S ee Tr uste.) 
tlie person iiable’<*n the contrju’t. Con- jonrufiy over lines belonging to two or COMMANDITE. Strictly speaking, 
sideratiori or vnliu- in return for tliC aasigu- more companies. It settles what portion commandite is a loan to a person engaged 
raent mn 5 -:t »li?o l;c given to the as.sigiJor, of the fares and charges should be allotted in business, but In it.s ordinary sense it Is 
except in tljo ca‘!c of negotiahlo instru- to cacdi of the comt>aolM over whoso llne.s equivalent to a share in a partnership 
mentw, where consult ration is presumed, the goods and passengers are carried, business, the liability on w^hich is limited 
In tliis latter ca^c, tlie.'.'^r-ignmcnt Is made Tiio Clearing House also deals with in amount. In French commandite 
by simplo delivery of the iu.strumnnt, and inquiries as to lost luggage and goods, companies there are two kinds of partners, 
need not lie ill V I ifin.g. (Refer f A “ Clearing House*' in /wder.) one called OMocfi'j cn now coWertt'/, who aro 

The as.MgiM (I of a ( lu-ise in action (other CLOSTNTG PRICES. The prices which like partners in English law, and w'hosc 
than a negoiiaMe instrument) can have prevail iu a market at the end of the day’s liability for the debts of the firm Is an- 
no better title to it than the assignor had, operations. limited. The other called commanditaires^ 

and any defenro which the party liai)lo on COASTING TRADE. All trade carried w’ho take no pari whatever in the business, 
the contract nii.'lit have hod agamst the on by sea from any one part of the United but embark tlicir money In it, and whose 
assignor will he cijuitlly good against the Kingdom to any otiier part tlioreof. Ko liability is limited, like tiie members of 
assignee. goods can be carried in a coasting ship a limited company in Mngland. 

CHOSE IN POSSESSION, a term cm- except rucIi as shall bo laden to be carried ( COM MER CIAL BILL. Hee Trade Bill. 
ployed to denote goods and chattels. It coast-wisc at some port of tlio Unilcil | COMMERCIAL CRISIS or PANIC, 
is equivalent to a thing actually in ono’.s Kingdom. The master of a coasting ship When a great number of trading concema 
po^^'C.'-wion. is liable to a penalty of £100 if, when at suspend payment, a feeling of distrust 

CIRCULAR NOTE. Wlien n person sea, he takes in or puts out goods, or if lie * prevails amongst bankers and others 
going aiji’oad w ishes to avoid the rl.-<k and deviates frt>m the voyage, nuless forced by w'hose business it is to lend money to those 
trouldc of carrying large sums of money, he unavoidable circumstances, or if, having engaged in mei*cantilo pursuits, and 
obfaiTW from Ids bunker “ circular notes,” touched at some place over sea, lie docs accordingly^ they refuse to advance loans, 
in cai’h of which tie; banker requests Ids not make known tliis fact to the proper except at high rates of interest, and on 
foreign corresjionilcnts to pay to the authoritUs at tlie first port iu the United socuritlcB that can be quickly realised, 
person named in an accompanying letter Kingdom where the vessel arrives. The The result is that many undoubtedly 
a certain sum. 'i’lds Icitir is called “a master must keep a proper cargo boolt, solvent concerns are unable to procure 
letter of Indk?arion,” and is signed by stating hi'-i name, the port of destination, the advances necessary to meet their 
the banker and by tlie payee, in order to and the port to which the ship belongs, current liabilities, though, if given time, 
lessen the ri-,ka of personation and of P.cf ore leaving the port of lading, a copy they could pay more than twenty shillings 
forgery. It. conluins a list of the foreign of a “ tranhiic ” or pass for the goods in the £. Hence these businesaes come 
banks at which the circular notes can be must be furnished to the Customs author- to grief, and involve many otlicrs In their 
cashed. I’lu'se notes are of no value it ics, and tliis transire, must be given up ^11, and in the end there is panic all round, 
without tlie Icllir of iiidi( ati\)n and vice to tho proper Customs Ofllccr withiu This sudden contraction of credit which 

ve rsa. twenty-four hours of the ship’s arrival at precipitates the crisi.s generally follows an 

CIRCULATING MEDIUM. Anything the pcirt of discliargc. undue expansion of credit. When trade 

which .serves t lie purposes of coined money N.U. — Co.astliig vessels are exempt is brisk and prices high, banks arc only too 
In eiTcc.ting sales and purcliaaes, and in from compulsory pilotage. ready to make advances to tradore, either 

discharging debts and otlicr obligations. COINAGIE. In the United Kingdom by allowing them to over-draw, or by 
CLEAN BILL. A clean bill of health the standard of value is the sovereign, discounting bills drawn against the pro- 
l3 a bill which states Hint the place from wiiich when issued from the Mint must ceeds of consignments of goods, which 
which a ship comes is free from infectious not exceed 123*47447 grains iu weight, proceeds are reckoned on the basis of the 
or contagious tliscascs. or be less than 123*27447 grains, tins high prices prevailing. This q^iainesB of 

A clean bill of lading is one where the allow'ancc for variations in tl»e w'cight obtaining credit in the sliape of Ioann 
captain states tlint the goods were received being known as the ” remedy " or margin enables traders and manufacturers to 
in good order and condition, without any within which tlie coin will be regarded as enlarge their busino.ss. Goods arc produced 
qualification whatever. As between the of corrert weight. The gold of which for whicli there is no market, and prices 
Bldpowner and the owner of tlio goods, sovereigns are made (standard gold) tliereforo fall. Through the sudden fall in 
the phrase indii atcs that the shipowner consists of eleven-twelfths pure gold and prices, the more shaky firms are unable 
bas no chiim against the goods, except one-twelfth alloy (copper). This admix- to repay tlieir over-drafts or to meet as 
for freight. ture of alloy is for the purpose of making they become duo the bills drawm against 

CIJSARANCE. The permission to sail the coin more durable. Twenty ponnd.s consignments of goods when pricoe wore 
given to the master of a ship by the oflieers weight troy of standard gold ^re coined higli. Accordingly the banks which b^ore 
of customs on Ins complying with the into 031 sovereigns and one half-sovereign, w’crc only too ready to give credit, now 
necessary formalities and paying port WIicmi it is said that the sovereign is the refuse to give credit except under stringent 
dues, light dues, and other cliarges, standard money, it is meant tliat the value conditions, with tlie result tliat reputable 
In regard to goods, clearance means of the sovereign corresponds exactly to firms cannot get tlie necessary advanoes 
that the necessary formalities have been tlio value of the material of which it Is and so have to suspend payment, 
complied witli, and tlie duties (if any) made. Tlio sliver and the copper coins To prevent, if possible, the recurrence 
have been paid, in order to have tho goods arc token money, that is, tho nominal value of these crises, the Legislature has oonsider- 
passed by the customs officers. of a silver or a copper coin Is vastly greater ably restricted the power of banks to lasae 

CLEABJHG A BILL, to get cash for s than tiie material of wliich it is composed, notes (see under Banking). It is evident, 
bill of exchange. Token money is in tliis country legal how*ever, that this restriction does not to 

OUBARINQ BANK. A bank which is tender to a limited amount— forty sliillings to the root of the evil. For while banks 
a member of the liondon Bankers' Clearing In tho case of silver, and twelve pence for are limited In their power of making loans 
House. copper. That is to say, a debt of more by the issue of paper money, there is no 

GUSARING BOUSE (Banking). The than forty sUUUngs cannot be discharged limit to their power of making advaaett 
bouse in which bankers meet In order to by a payment in sliver, and a debt of in the shape of over-drafts, or of dJicoiaDt- 
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Ing bills on easy terms ; and it is In this 
latter mannerthat banks domake advances 
to their oustomers. This brandti of the 
subject is dealt with in fall detail in the 
article on Banking. 

COMMISSION AGENT. A pei^on who 
la employed as his regular business to buy 
or to sell property on behalf of others. 
He is entitled to a commission, usually of 
so much per cent., on the value of the pro- 
perty which he is employed to buy or to 
sell. 

The relations of commission agents to 
their employers and others arc governed 
by tlie law of agency. (Refer to Princi- 
pal and Agent'* in Index.) But a word 
or two may be said in regard to their 
roraimeration, which is often the subject 
of dispute betw’cen them and their 
principals, these disputes relating to siKJh 
points as, whetlier the agent has earned 
his commission, or where several agents 
are employed to negotiate a sale or a 
purcha.se of the same property, which of 
tliem is entitled to* be paid commiasion. 
A few examples will sutlice to illustrate 
the nature of these disputes, and the law 
as to the points involved. 

The agent must do the work himself, 
and the work must bo dope properly. If 
the transaction Is completed by another 
who is not his sub-agent, ho is not entitled 
to receive commission. Thus, wliere an 
agent introduced a pureliaser who did not 
come to tcriiLS, b»it afterwards bought the 
same property at an auction conducted l-v 
another agent, it was held that the fnvi 
agent could not claim commission. 'J’Jjc 
work must be done in a reasonable time. 
For instance, an agent was employod to 
negotiate the sale of n public- house, the 
terms stating that cniumlssiou should be 

R aid him on a sale at “ any future time.” 

fcarly two years later tljo bouse was sold, 
but not ihrougii his agency, and it was 
decided that bn could not recover any! lung. 
Where tlie contrac’t of ogcn<.*y expressly 
stipulates the amount of nnimuerntiou, 
the agent is not entitled to oormnissiou 
if the w’ork is only jiartialJy done. Tlias, 
where an agent wms employed to negotiate 
a sale of property on the terms that he 
w'ould receive LbJ per cent, if he ]irocured 
a purchaser for £19,000. Tl»o pureliaser 
whom ho introduced failed to carry out 
the purchase, and a part of the property 
was afterw'ard.s sold at £7,000. Tn this 
case the agent was not entitled to any 
payment. If, through the fault of his 
principal, tJie sale fall.s through, the agent 
Is entitled to damages amounting usually 
to the commission he would have earned 
had the transaction been completed 
where several agents have been employed 
to carry ot^ a sale, the agent through 
W'bose introduction the said was effected 
will alone bo entitled to payment. 'J’o 
prove this, the purchaser must be called 
upon to show tl trough which agent he 
made h is off er. 

CMIMITTEE OP INSPECTION. Tn 

bankruptey, the committee of inspection 
consists of a number of the croditoi’s 
appointed by the rest, to wnlcfi over and 
supervise the proceedings of tho trustee 
In the winding-up of a limited company! 
the committee is appointed by the 
creditors and the contributories to look 
after tho liquidator. 

COMPANY, LIMITED LIABILITY. 
A company, the capital of whi(?h is divided 
liability of the slmre- 
^ limited to tho amount unpaid 

^ their aliares. if tliese are fully paid up, 

^billty should the company come to 

OPnONS. (See “C.lli 


OOHFOiniDINa WITH OBSHnOBS. 

An agreement by wUoh all the creditors 
of an insolvent person a^ee to accept so 
much in tho £, and to give to the debtor 
a full discharge from all bJs liabilities to 
them. 

COMPROMISE. Whero a matter Is In 
dispute and the parties agree not to go to 
law about It, but to settle it between them- 
selves by a give and take arrangement. 

COMPULSORY WINDING UP. Where 
the Court has decreed that the Company 
shall be wou nd up by the Court itself. 

COMPUTING A BILL, reckoning the 
date upon which a bill of exchange falls 
due. 

CONCESSION. A term used to descril>p 
a grant of land made by a public authority 
to a company or to a private person, for 
the purpose of using the land for railways 
and the like, or for working mines. 

CONDITIONAL ADVANCE NOTE. A 
note given by a master of a ship promising 
to pay to tlie order of a seaman named 
therein, a. sum of money after tiie expira- 
tion of a certain numl>er of days from the 
t line the ship lias sailed, upon the condition 
that tho seaman goes to sea in tlie ship. 
If the aeaman is shipped in a port of the 
United Kingdom the advance must be 
for not more than a month's watres, bid 
if he is siiipped in a foreign port there is 
no limit to tho amount of the advance. 

CONDITIONS OF SALE. These state 
tho temiK of sale when property is to be , 
sold by auction, e.g., the property to be ; 


and since then it has never risen to par, 
seldom indeeii going above 80 or 87. 

qOMSRHlUCTIVB TOTAL LOSS. In 
marine insurance ** constructive total 
loss " means a loss wbicli entitles tho 
insured to claim tlie whole of the insorance 
money, on abandoning the ship and Ito 
contents to tho underwriters. The ship 
may still bo in existence, but in sncii a 
damaged condition that it would not pay 
a prudent owner, even though uninsured, 
to repair it ; or the ship may be in such 
a position as to make its total deatrucUcm 
highly probable. (See Abandonment.) 

CONSUL. An ofBcial appointed by the 
government of a country to reside at some 
place abroad, in order to protect its com- 
mercial interests, and the interests and 
welfare of its subjects residing there. He 
may bo a subject of tho State appointing 
him, or a subject of the State in which he 
exercises his functions, or a domiciled 
foreigner residing in that country. Before 
taking up his duties he must receive an 
“ exequatur ” from the government of the 
country in which he is to act. This 
exequatur is the recognition of his official 
position, without which ho will not bo 
allowed to act on behalf of the State 
appointing him. 

To the end that ho may efficiently 
perform his duties, a consul enjoys certain 
immnniiics and privileges wliicli, however, 
fall far short of those granted to ambaiaa- 
dors aud others engaged in tlie diplomatic 
r'ervieo. If arrested for a crime, he ought, 


sold with or without reserve, the mode of ■ pending the trial, to be admitted to bail, 
bidding, tho payment of depasit, auction- 1 or confined to his residence, so that he may 
eer’s fees, the date and place of eonipk-ting be able to perform his consular duties, 
the c ontra ct. His official residunco, tlie consulate as it is 

CONFIRM. To set out in WTliing the called in most countries, is, though not in 
particulars of a verbal agreement, or to the United Kingdom, exempt from tho pay- 
rofor to a letter previously sent. ‘ nicnt of rates and taxes. For some put- 

CONSIDERATION. See unde* “ Con- , poses it is regarded as part of tho territory 
tracts” in L('gal (luidc. j of tho State which the consul represeate. 

CONSIGNMENT. TTic sciuling of goods : c.g. icgisteriiig the births and doatlis of the 
from one town to another, either at lioine ' subjects of that State, and of recording 
or aliroad. Tho person sending the goods l certiun contnicU entered into between its 
is called tlie consignor and tho pereon to ' subjects. In time of war, tlio troops of 
j whom they are sent is called the conBigiice. I a belligerent must not, except in case of 
I 'J'he term is often applied to the gooila 1 urgent military necessity, molest the 
IbeinHch es. 1 consulate, for that would be regarded as 

CONSOLIDATED FUND. Formerly, i a grievous insult to tlic .State whose agent 
when Uovernment raised a loan, a jiur- ! tlio consul is, and its archives, i.e. tho 
ticular part of the revenue w*as assigned I official papers, must be kept inviolate, 
for its repayment. This imrt of tho , Tn countries e.xposed to frequent revolu- 
revcDue was called the “ fund” for that ! tions like the South American Ilcpublica, 
loan, and evciy loan Iiad its appropriate: tho foreign consulates are a refuge for 
fuiifl. 'J’owards tho end of the 18th foreigners during troublous times, 
i eenturj' Ihcsc funds were consolidated,} In Mohammedan and otliCT non- 
1 and the total dclds were payable out of the j Christian states, consuls, by virtue of 
: total revenue. Tiic consolidated fund is, ' treaties concluded witli tliosc fcltatos, enjoy 
] therefore, the account of the Exchciiuer j a qnasi-diplomatic position. Their powers 
I kept at tlie Bank of England, into whicdi j are much wider than in Christian countries, 

I all tlic revenue collected is paid, and out i for Oie consular courts have sole jurlsdic- 
! of whicli all payments of interest on the j tion in all disputes, civil or criminal, in 
.Vational Debt, and payments for carrying 1 which Europeans are involved. The 
on the government, and for maintaining | reason for this peculiar power is that the 
llie army and the navy arc made. This ; system of morality and tlio laws prevailing 


; revenue consists of customs, excise stamps, 
income tax, property tax, receipts from 
1 the Post Office, Crown lands, and a host 
of miscellaneous taxes. It is paid into the 
Bank mainly through the Inland Revenue 
office. 

CONSOLS. A term first applied to the 
various government loans wliich in 1751 ! 


in those countries differ widely in many 
material respects from those prevailing 
in European States. Further, there is not 
.sufficient confidence in tho impartiality 
and integrity of tho native officials to 
permit of their exercising jurisdiction over 
Europeans. One Eastern country, Japan, 
has made such strides in recent years, that 


were consolidated into one, bearing interest i tlie various European States possessing 


'• Pnl T-j « “ more, £ 

Fut and Call, under Options.) 


at three per cent. I’rior to that date, 
there w'eri* nine difrerent government loans 
at different rates of interest. The interest 
on consols was reduced in 1888 from 3 per 
cent, to and in 1902 it was further 
reduced to 2\ per cent. It may be of 
interest to state that tho lowest price 
Consols has reached was in 1797, when, 
owdng to the Mutiny at the Nore, the 
price fell to 47 i. Tlie highest price was 
a few years ago, when it rose to 114. During 
ihe Boer war the price fell considerably, 


consular courts there, agreed to withdraw 
tliem a few years ago. 

The various grades in the consular 
service are consuls-gcneral, consuls, vice- 
consuls, and Consular agents, somo of 
whom arc wholly engaged in tho co^ular 
service, wJiilst others are principally 
engaged in trade on tlioir own accoufit, 
and give only a limited time to thek 
public duties. 

A Britisii consul watches over the rights 
of British subjects who may be in his 
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4Milsl. H« If feqaired to WKlfi them 
It tftod for offeaece, and to see that they 
art not inhumanly treated on being con- 
victed. He has power to make Inquiry 
upon oath concerning all offences commit- 

un^' I oT 

ed seamen and other destitute j)crBonK, i for maliing tliem, and naval 

to provide them v.Itli the nioaus of j stores of all kmd^ ^ips and parts of ^ips, 

returning home. lie Issues passports to I and tlio hkc. Other articles which are 


OOlTEBABAinXSFWm ^yarttelee 
supplied by a neutral to a belll^nt for 
the purpose of enabling him to carry on 
tlie %var. Some commodities are absolutely 
contraband, because In themselves they 
arc of direct use in warlike operations, 


iSta.Sngbomc. lS tones passports to and tlio Uio OUicr Mtioto which aro 
lubjects, celebrates mamages | hinrwcnt m thcii^Wos, but whl^ maj bo 
batwoen thorn, and generally cJ.Tes Ills best employed in mibta^^ or naTol v.arfare, 
to totber BriUsb interests. _ «<<■" » o< ■> ? i 


moat Important w’ork consista in collecting 
information regarding the trade and tlie 
commercial needs of his district, bo tJmt 
Brltii^ trader!? may bo able (o develop 
trade with that distrust. In business 
transactionB lie hns the powers of a notary 
public and of a commissioner for 

OOMSTJLAGE. The fcc.s which aXconsul 
receives for discharging hi.s oflicial duties. 

CONSULAR INVOICES. Certain coun- 
tries, notably the United States, reqnuc 
that poods cxi^orted to them shall be 
accompanied by an invoice describing the 
Quantity, quality and tlio nature of the 
goods, ill ortler that the customs duties 
should not be evaded. The truth of the 
•tatCDicntB routained in the invoice must 
be aw urn to by the merchant erporting 
them. 

CONTANGO. ITlieu a dealer on the 
Stock Exchange agrees to buy at a stated 
price Ftock wliidi tie docs not really want, 
ho dor.? so in Ih'; hope that the price will 
rise before the “ Bottling day.” If the | 
price should ri^e he will make a profit, 
boenusc tlie stock lias to bo dcllrcred to 
him at the jiricc agreed upon, and ho can 
then sell it at tJjo higher price. Tlio 
contract is, liowcver, usually not one for 
iJiCj delivery of stiXik, but for payment of 
iho dlficrcncc *’ between the contract 


■\A’hetlicr or not they are contraband, 
depends upon the use for wliich they are 
destined. I’rovisiions, liquor, money, 
telegraph materials, coal, timber and the 
like arc contraband If destined for the use 
of the fighting forces, but are not contra- 
band if intended for the use of the ordinary 
civil population. 

CONTRIBUTORIES. Those persons who 
have to contribute to the assets of a limited 
company on its being wound up. The 
sums wliich they may be called upon to 
contribute are limited to tho amount wliich 
is unpaid on the shares. Tlie contribu- 
tories are either those wlvo aro shareholders 
at tho time of tho winding up, or those 
who have been sliareholders within a year 
of the winding up. 

CONVERTIBLE PAPER CURRENCY. 

A. currency that can be exchanged on 
demand for its full value in coin w’hcu 
presented to the bank or tlio authority 
w'hich issued It. Hank notes arc a good 

example. 

CONVERTIBLE SECURITIES. Securi- 
ties which find a ready market, and 
therefore cun be cosily sold and turned into 
ready money, c.g., government Bccurities 
of all kinds. 

CO-OPERATION. Tl»e term co-opera- 
tion embraces two distinct ideas, co- 
operation in consumption and co-operation 


price Bad the market price, and in tlus 1 in production, 
case this difference would bo paid to the j (i) C^peration iu Consumption i'^ 
buyer, Should, however, tho iirke of tuo | more familiar to ordinary people, and is 
‘took fall before tho settling day, the the system by which the worker seeks to 
buyer will lose, for he w ill have to pay tlie spend his Income to tJio best advantage, 
contract price for tlio stock which is higher ! tho system in which the proprietors of 
than the market price, and consequently, ; u shop arc its customers, thus doing away 


if ha desired to sell, he would suffer a lose. 
If he docs not want the stock, he will have 
to pay the “ difference.*’ This, however, 
may be inconvenient, and accordingly 
he asks the seller to postpone to the next 
rctticmcnt the delivery of the stock 
for which he (the buyer) bargained, or tlie 
payment of the difference for which he is 
liable. For postponing or “ carrying 
over " this settlement the buyer will have 
to pay interest, and this payment is called 
contango. (See Backveardationy Bear and 
Bun.) 

CONTANGO DAY. Accounts between 
buyers and sellers on the Stock Exchange 
are settled twice a month, except In tho 
CMO of Consols and one or two other 
flecuritiee, where tlie acttlcmcnt is monthly. 
The settlement usually extends over three 
4ayB, the first day of wliich Is know'n as 
'* contango day," ** maklug-up day,” or 
the “ carrying-over day." It is on this 
day that the transactions for delivery of 
itedE or for payment of differences arc 
adjusted, (irce Ticket Day or A amc Dayy 
and Pmy D ay.) 

CONTmOENT ANNUITY, an annuity 
paya ble on t he happening of a given event. 

OOimNUAflON. the same as ** Carry- 

cxnraiiiruATioN rates, the rates 
charged for oanying over bargains. (Sec 
B adtwsrd aiion and Coiaango.) 

OOHIRABAND. Any foreign trade f or- 
hldden by the laws of a State. The term 
Is usaaUy applied to the smuggling trade, 
which seeks to evade the customs rsgula- 
tioia. 


with tlic middle-man and enabling the 
consumer to get his commodities cheaper. 
Tills kind of co-operation has met with 
a fair amount of buccc.sj!. 

(2) Co-operation in Production, on the 
other liand, lias been an almost unqualified 
failure. Under this nj’stem, the agents 
in production — raidtal and labour — aro 
united in bu<1i a way that the employer 
is got rid of. The w'ovkcrs, either by means 
of tlicir own or of borrowed capital, arc 
their own employers. Tlic profits which 
would otherwise be annexed by the 
employer go to BW’cU tho wages of the 
labourer, who is thus Rlimiilated t» exert 
hlniBell to his utmost. Eurtlier, it is 
contended that co-operation would make 
employment more stable, because where an 
employer ceases to cairy on his business 
ns soon as it ceases to be profitable, if Uic 
labourciw were their own employers they 
would still go on producing, and sell their 
product for what it would fetch. In spite 
of these apparent advantages, co-operation 
in production has never been a success, 
not merely because of the sclfislmoss and 
laainess inherent In human beings, but 
because an indastrial undertaking carried 
on under one head is more likely to be well i 
managed than where each worker has a 
voice in the management. Moreover, 
a largo body of men w’ould be quite 
incapable of gauging the wants of far 
distant markets, or of markets where the 
demand was constantly fluctuating, and 
consequently would never be able to make 
the supply of a commodity correspond with 
the demand for It ; eo tlmt ttie condiUons 


of prodactloii wotdd be moM muMtufri # 
ever. Co-operation In pEOdnctlon £ 
possible on& in an Industry which oan b* 
carried on by a small body of wcnkmim 
who are on a level of strei^tb and tkiir v 
and In which tlie initial expenditure for 
tools and materials is small, and tho ^ 
manufactured articles are produced merely 
for a local market. In these days of 
Oombinatlons and of TYusts these condi- 
tions are not, however, likely to be fulfilled, 

COPYRIGHT, the sole right of printing 
and publishing the work of an author. 
(Refer to “ Copyright*' in Index.) 

CORNER. The process of what f ? 
know-n as “cornering** can only take 
place when people speculate in “ futures," 
i.e., agree to buy or soil commodiUM 
which tlicy don’t possess, and probably 
don't want to possossj^and which are not 
yet in existence. Take for instance 
wheat or cotton, or any similar product 
in general demand. Before the harveet 
has been gathered in, speculators begin to 
study the harvest prospects. Their 
calculations may lead them to thte k that 
there will bo an abundant harvest. 
Accordingly they determine to sell. 
They contract with otlicr speculators to 
sell to them at a fixed price any agreed 
quantity of the commodity at a future 
date, say when the harvest is gathered in. 
This they do in tho hope that the harvest 
will bo abundautj and tliat therefore prict's 
will fall. If this calculation turns out 
correct, they will reap a profit, because 
tiiey can get the wheat at market price and 
sell it at tho agreed price, which is much 
higher. It may liappcn tliat tljoy mki- 
calculated the prospects of a good harvcit. 
i T'ho harvest may turn out scanty, and 
i iiriccs will therefore rule high, and so thus* 
i who agreed to sell at the fixed price will 
I have a bad time. 

But they wdll have a still worse tln3,c if 
any of the other speculators to whom they 
agreed to sell possess a large capital and 
buy up as much of tho forthcoming supply 
of wheat as they can, for by so getting hold 
of or “ cornering ** Uic available supply, 
they force the unhappy speculators into a 
tight place. The sellers cannot in that case 
got the commodity which tlicy agreed to 
sell, oxi'opt by buying it from tliose to 
whom they had agreed to sell it, and thesa 
having the advantage will naturally 
exact high terms, witli the result that the 
unfortunates who agreed to deliver tiio 
commodity at a fixed price will have tt 
pay Imgo sqms to bo freed from their 
bargains, for frequently the contxact to 
deliver the wheat is like the contract to 
deliver stock and shares on the Stock 
Exchange, a contract to pay** difference* " 
only, viz., the diffei-enco between the 
agreed iirice and the market*|irico. It is 
the old game of “ bulls ’* and ** bears " 
over again, and is nothing but gambling. 

The evils inflicted on the producer, on 
the consumer, and on trade generally by 
this system oi gambling in “ futures " can 
hardly bo e»Umatccl. When men deal in 
futures they arc really betting on £uturif> 
fluctuations in prices, and in order to 
bring about Uie desired rise or fall ii> 
prices, they do not hesitate to influenoe 
the market so as to bring about the rhj& 
or the fall on which they have made theiv 
bcle. If the bears succeed in pulling dowF 
the prices of grain or cotton or other 
commodity below what they woulf 
have been had the markets not beef» 
influenced, tho producer may be badly luu> 
the bulls may be ruined, wliilc the gain kP 
the consumer may bo inappreciable. Ota 
the other hand, if the bulls succeed An 
forcing up prices, the consumer has to psrT 
the increase, while tiio producer, if 
agreed to sell his crop before it came ^ 
maturity, will not participate in the 
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!n ptiet. The whdki gain goes into the 
poeieeti of the buoccm^ specalators. 

COST AND FBEIOHT. The phrase 
denotee that the price quoted will coyer 
the cost of the goods and carriage. 

COST BOOK MlNINa COMPANIES. 
A cost book mining company consists of 
eevend men called “ adventurers,” who 
form themselves into a partnership for 
working a mine. They receive permission 
from a landowner to search for ore, and if 
successful they take a lease of the ground, 
paying to the landowner a certain share 
of the output. The terms of the agree- 
ment amongst the members ai'e entered in 
the ** cost book,” which contains, among 
other items, particulars of all moneys 
received and paid out and a list of the 
members. Any member can be sued by 
a oeditor who has supplied ncccgsarlcs for 
working the mine, and this wheLher tlio 
creditor knew or did not know’ at the time 
of supplying the necessaries that he was 
a shareholder. Members are liable for 
unpaid calls on tlio winding up of the 
company, unless they had ceased to bo 
members two years proviouslv- 

COST, FREIGHT AND INSURANCE. 
The price charged for goods when it covers 
not only the cost but the expense of 
Insuring and of carrying them. 

COUNCIL BILL or DRAFT, a bill or 
draft dravra by the Secretary of State for 
India upon the Government of India, 
payable at the Bank of England. Such 
bills are negotiable instruraente. 

COUNSEL’S OPINION, an opinion In 
writing given by a barrister on a case or 
a point of law submitted to him by a 
eoiicitor, for the guidance and Information 
of a client of the solicitor or of the solicitor 
himself. The value of such an opinion 
depends entirely on the skill and knowledge 
of Uie counsel giving it. It has no binding 
force, and is not in any way recognised by 
the Courts, save in tliis respect, that 
a solicitor acting in accordance with 
counscl’a opinion cannot be sued by a 
client who accuses him of negligence or 
incompetence in the matter in question. 

COUNTRY CLEARING. The system 
liy which each country bank sends to its 
London agent the cheques and drafts on 
other banks which have been paid into it 
In the course of tho day. The various 
London agents present to each other the 
cheques so received, which are then trans- 
mitted to the biinla on which they have 
been drawn. (See under liavliing.') 

COUPON. Debenture bonds or other 
documents for the repayment of money, 
with interest at stated intervals, have 
a slip attached to them stating that a 
certain amount by way of interoat will be 
paid at a sj^ified time. When payment 
of interest is due, tho slip is cut oflE and 
delivered to the payer. Such coupons, 
when attached to a debenture bond, arc 
called *' dividend w’arrants.” There is no 
stamp duty on a coupon, which is one of 
a set of coupons, whctlier is.sucd with tlic 
security or subsequently issued in a 
“ sheet of coupons.” But a coupon 
attfidicd to a scrip certificate must be 
stamped. 

COVER. Security given for a loan so 
as to ensure that the lender shall not lose 
in case the borrower makes default. Stock 
brokers frequently require their clients 
to (^osit “cover,” that is, money or 
secimties, when undertaking speculative 
▼entorea for them, because in Stock 
Ezobange transactions the brokers are 
pemon^ly liable on any engagements 
entwed into by them on behalf of their 
client^ and the “ cover ” protects them in 
tbe clients fail to pay, 

CRANAGE. The charge for tudng 
cranw for loading or unloading goods on 
TQsaelB. 


CREDIT, LEXTER OP. A letter 
addressed by a bank or a Ann to another, 
requesting that other to pay to a person 
named in the letter a specified sum of 
money, for the repayment of which tho 
bank or the firm making tho request 
becomes responsible. (See Circular Note.) 

CREDIT NOTE. When a purchaser 
receives goods which are defective in 
quality or quantity, or has been over- 
charged, the seller grants him a reduction 
in tho price, and this reduction is embodied 
in a credit note, 

CREDIT SLIP . Same as Paying-in Slip. 

CUM DIVIDEND. The word cum 
mcatis “ with ” or “ together.” When 
stocks and shares are sold “cum dividend,” 
the buyer not only gets the stock or the 
shares, but also the dividend that is 
accruing or w'hich mav then be due. 

CUM DRAWING. ’When bonds for the 
repayment of money borrowed with 
interest are sold at a time when tho draw- 
ing of tho bonds is near, the buyer. If the 
bonds are sold “ cum drawing,” takes any 
profit wh ich may accrue at the drawing. 

CUM NEW. W lien a company increases 
its capital, it very often gives to its share- 
holders a right to take up the new issue 
of shares on more advantageous terms 
than are offered to the public. If, when 
tliis is about to take place, tho shores are 
sold “ cum new,” tho buyer participates 

in these advantages. 

CUMULATIVE PREFERENCE SHARES. 
These are shares upon which a dividend 
is guaranteed, and if tho dividend remains 
unpaid in any one year, or any number of 
years, it accumulates until it can be paid. 
Dividends on such shares must be paid 
before any other dividends can be paid, 
though of course, they arc postponed to 
interest on debentures, for that is interest 
on money borrowed, and not interest on 
capital invested in the company, and the 
creditors must bo paid before the share- 
holders will be allowed to receive dividends. 

CURRENCY. 'J'he currency of a country 
consists of anything which is ased as a 
medium of exchange in effecting sales and 
purchases, and in discharging debts and 
other obligations. 

CURRENCY QUESTION. The question 
whether tho present single-stindard 
countries such as the United States and 
Great Britain should adopt a double- 
si iindard currency of gold and silver, 
making silver as well as gold legal tender 
to any amount. (See Jii-wetallism.) 

CURRENCY BONDS. Bonds for the 
repayment of money borrowed, together 
with interest, and which repayment is 
made in the currency of the country in 
which the loan is raised. 

CURRENCY OF A BILL. Tho period 
which a bill has to run before it becomes 
duo for payment. When a bill is drawn 
payable at so many days after date, the 
currency of tho bill is the time between 
the date of the bill and the date on which ' 
it has to be met. In tho case of a bill 
payable after sight, the acceptor, when ho 
puts his signature on the bill, must also 
put the date of his acceptance ; tlic 
currency of tho bill is in that case the 
time between the date of acceptance and 
the date for payment. 

CURRENT ACCOUNT. A current 
account at a bank is an account of money 
deposited by a person at a bank. It is the 
account on which a customer draws 
dieques. no can add to Biis account, or 
withdraw the whole or part of the amount 
without giving any notice. As a rule, 
banks give little or no interest on a current 
account. 

CUSTOM, a usage prevailing in a par- 
ticular trade or a ps^cular locality, or 
common throughout the oommuiuty. 
The custom' of a particular toads does not 
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form part of the law of the land, but may 
be given in evidence in legal proceedings. 
A general custom, i.e. a custom prevailing 
throughout the community, becomes law 
the moment th.at it is recognised and 
enforced by the Courts. The Law Mer- 
chant, which affects commercial contractB, 
e.g. In regard to the negotiability of bills 
of exchange and other written instruments, 
had its ori^n in the customs prevailing 
in commercial circles. 

CUSTOM HOUSE. This instituUon 
supervises the export and the import 
trade of a country, and collects the duties 
which the government may impose on tho 
importation or the exportation of com- 
modities. It sees that nothing is admitted 
which tho law forbids, or allows only on 
certain conditions being fulfilled, e.g., 
false coins, obscene literature, boolto, 
pamphlets, etc., which infringe foreign 
copsnriglit, explosives, and other dangerous 
materials, and animals suffering from 
contagious diseases. To tho customs 
officers ore entrusted also the duty of 
inquiring into tho health of every ship 
wiiich arrives at any port in the IJaited 
Kingdom, 

CUSTOMS BILLS OF ENTRY. These 

are published daily by the Customs 
anthoritioB, giving information of the 
different kinds of goods imported and 
exported, and of the ships arriving and 
leaving English ports and of those loading 

there. 

CUSTOMS DEBENTURE. A certificate 
issued by tl^e customs authorities entitling 
a person to' receive drawback of duty on 
the exportation of certain goods on which 
duty had been previously paid. Where 
goods which have paid duty on importation 
;*.re exported within a certain time, tho 
government pays back the duty to the real 
owner of the goods. This payment is 
called “ drawback ” ; and the customs 
debenttirc is a document entitling the 
owner to receive payment of the drawback 
(see Dratclack). The stamp dut‘ on such 
a certificate is one shilling where tho 
nraonnt to be returned does not exceed £10, 
If it does not exceed £50, the stamp duty 
^ is 2s. Gd. In all other cases the stamp 
duty is 5s. 

CUSTOMS DECLARATION. When 

parcels are posted to any place outside the 
United Blingdom, the Hencler must make 
a written declaration of the nature, 
value and weight of the parcel, for the 
information of the customs authorities 
of the place to which the parcel is posted. 

CUSTOMS ENTRY. Written particulars 
of the nature, weight and value of goods 
imported or ej^orted, furnLshed to the 
customs authorities by the importer or 
the exporter of the goods, or by the 
owner. 

CUSTOMS DUTIES AND CUSTOMS 
TARIFF. The customs duties are the 
taxes levied on goods imported into a 
country. Tho list of articles that are 
liable to pay duty, and the scale of duties 
is known as the tariff. 

In tliis county, the collection of the 
customs duties is entrusted to a Board 
of Comnusaioners. These duties are 
imposed solely for revenue purposes, and 
not for the purpose of fostering home 
manufactures. They are levied solely on 
goods which cannot be produced or which 
are not allowed to bo produced in this 
country, or on imported goods, which if 
manufactured here are taxed for revenue 
purposes, so as to put these goods on the 
same level as the home-produced article. 
An example of this class is spirits and 
other liquids contcining alcohol. 

Prior to 1810 there were about 1,200 
articles liable to import duty. In that 
year Sir Robert Peel considerably redooed 
the list, and In ISGO the list was still- 
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fnedier ctdneed to 142 orticloi. Now-a- 
dqn the list coneists of about a doses 
diwonSj embracing, roughly speaking, 
about mty articlee, the more important 
being tea, coffee, cocoa, dried fruits, 
alcohol in every shape, and tobacco in ite 
Tariona forms. 

The duties on these articles are not aa 
taUtnm^ but according to quantity or 
weight, and are due the mamcut they are 
landed here ; but as a matter of conveni- 
ence, and for the purpose of not restricting 
trade, the duty Is not paid immediately 
unless the orticica are destined for imme- 
diate consumption. Whore the goods are 
not so intended, they can be stored in 
bonded wareliouses, duty fjt'O, and tbe 
duties are not payable unlil the goods arc 
removed for homo consumption. 11 
removed for exportation, the duty is not 
paid at all , . 

DANDY NOTE. ^ delivery order 
authorising the removal of goods from 
a bonded warehouse, vlion intended for 
exportation or to he used us ship’s stores. 
The document is lilled in by the exporter 
and sent to the Coutrollcr of Accounts. 
(See J^icking Not^.) 

DAY BOOK. In book-keeping, most 
business concerns keen two books for 
entering credit tranKactions as they occur. 
One book, called the “Bought Day 
TSook," is lie voted to piu'chasos on credit, 
tiic other, culled the “ Sales Day Book,” 
to pales on credit. 

DAY TO DAY LOANS. Money lent by 
banks to .doekhrokcra and oth|ers for one 
day at an agreed rate of interest. These 
loans can bo renewed from day to day, 
if both pnrtins agree to this course. 

DAYS OF GRACE, ^’lio three days 
added to the period which a bill or a 
promissory note has to run, so us to I'xtcnd 
the time of ])aymeiit (see under ini”? o/ 
Kcdtange). In insiiraiico it is tlio time 
allowed for i)aymGnt of the pronnunis 
after they have beenmo duo. In stock- 
exchange* transactions, bargains for the 
delivery i-f stock must bo settled at the 
appointed day. but usually au extended 
period, ca!I(*d days of grace, is allowed iu 
order for the delivery to be conipleUd. 

DEAD ACCOUNT. An account of 
money, stocks, etc., standing ia the name 
of a deceased person. 

DEAD FREIGHT. The rate charged 
for tlio empty r]):u'(3 when tlnr ch:irterer 
of a Bliip having undertaken to load a 
full cargo fails to do so. 

DEAD RENT. A fixed annual rent 
payable on a mining lease whether tljo 
Sidue is worked or not. It differs from 
a royalty rent, in that the lattiT is paid 
according to the quantity of minerals or 
ore extracted. 

DEAD WEIGHT. Cargo such as eoal 
or minerals which pays fi-cight occording 
to its weight, and not according to tlie 
RpaiM) which it oec.in»ii?s. 

DEAR MONEY. Money is s.aid to be 
dear when the rate of interest charged on 
loans is high even when good security is 
given for repayment. 

DEATH DUTIES. Tlie taxes levied on 
the estates of deceased persons, and paid 
by those wdio benefit by their death. 
They Include Probate Duty, Li.*gaey Duty, 
Account Duty, Succession Duty, and 
Estate D uty. fRefer to Index.) 

DEBENTURE. A written promise, 
usually under seal, given by a company 
to repay with interest at a spoi'ifled time, 
money lent to the company. Debentures 
are <rf two kinds (a) mortgage debentures, 
which gives a charge on .all or a part of the 
company’s assets, or (b) debentures which 
merely promise to repay the money 
adv aneeq to th e company. 

DEBENTURE BONDS. Bonds issued 
by a company, gr a goTemmenty or a 
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coiporation for the rq>ayment of money 
at a Hpect fled time. 

DEBENTURE STOCK. Stock Issued 
by a company in return for a loan. The 
rate of interest on debenture stock is fixed 
and petpetual. Such interest is paid after 
the interest on mortgages and bonds 
created prior to the issue of the debenture 
stock has been paid, but nmst be paid 
before any dividends can be paid on any 
sharas or stock of the company, whether 
such stock or shares are ordinary, pre- 
ferred, or guaranteed. 

DEBIT NOTE. When goods sent to 
a purchaser are defective in quality or 
qiinniity, or w’hen the purchaser lias been 
overcharged, be sends a debit note to the 
seller claiming a redaction from the 
contract price. 

DEBT. liefer to In dex. 

DECIMAL SYSTEM. The system by 
which numbers, weights, measurements, 
and quantities arc calculated by divisions 
of ten. The best example of the decimal 
system is that adopted by Prance, which 
has been followed by many European 
countries (see Metric Sysfern). There is 
no doubt that the system has ninny 
advantages, notably that of easiness of 
calculation, and wore the system uiiivcr- 
sally adopted it would facilitate the course 
of business in international trade, and 
W'ould enable Knglaml to compete more 
sueecsKfully with her foreign rivals in 
commerce. 

In regard to coinage, the Decimal 
system has mnde more headway than in 
regard to weights and measures, for great 
eoramorcial imuntries like Canada and 
the Uni led States Imvc practically a 
decimal coinage, while .still adhering to 
the system of weights and measures 
prevailing in England. Tlio dollar, equal 
to 'is. 2d. of English money, is the standard 
coin, and is divided into ten dines, and 
tlio dine is equal to ten centa, so tlmt a 
cent, ia the equivaleut of the English 
halfpenny. Many schemes have been 
.snggc.sto(l for placing Ihe English coinage 
on a decimal ba:Ua, the most feasible being 
to make the sovereign tho standard, 
retaining the florin as its tenth jiart, and 
sub-dividing the florin into ton C(]uul parts, 
each of which would ns nearly as possible 
bo the equivalent of 2id. Other coin.s 
could bo made cither multiples or tub- 
multiples of 2|d. 

DECK CARGO. Cargo stowed on deck. 
"J'lio ship-owner is not liable for damage 
resulting to goods stored on deck, unlcs.s 
hn has expressly ap’oed to be liable. 
Similarly the underwriter is not liable for 
average when deck cargo has been iniurccl 
or lost, unless iu tbe policy of insuriinee 
he agrees to be liable, rrima facie, the 
dock is not tiie place for cargo, which ought 
to be MtowCMl below deck. 

DEEDS OF ARRANGEMENT take 
various forms, the most common of which 
are (1) Deeds of Assignment, (2) Deeds of 
Composition, (H> Deeds of Inspectorship. 
(See under nankruptaj.) 

DEFAULTER. On tlie Stock Exchange, 
when a member is unable to fulfil his 
engagements with other mcmlicra, or 
becomes bankrupt, or is notoriously 
insolvent, he is said to be a defaulter. 
Insolvency means inability to pay debts 
in tho ordinary commercial sense, and in 
the ordinary course of businc-ss.” When 
a member is in this position, notice of the 
fact is given, by the waiter striking the 
rostrum three times with a wooden 
hammer to call the attention of the House, 
and announcing to the members that the 
person in default is unable to comply with 
his bargains The defaulter who is thus 
" hammered *’ ceases to be a member, 
Provided he has no creditors outside the 
Stock Exchange, his estate is taken over 


by official aa^ees who are aeiqtai of 
the House. !l%ieee offldai aaidgneeB oaU 
in what debts may be oiK^g to the 
defaulter from other mmnbers, and when 
tho estate is realised, distribute ihe assets 
among the creditors. In this way tbe 
defaulter is saved from the disabilities 
under which an ordinary bankrupt labours; 
but if he has creditors who arenotmembers 
of the House, the ordinary bankruptcy 
law applies to his case, and the aSove 
procedure cannot be resorted to. 

A defaulter may bo re-admitted as 
a member if he pays 6a. 8d. in the pound, 
provided his conduct is approved of by tbe 
Committee of tho Stock Exchange, but 
he is iu no way relieved from his liabilities 
to his fellow-tnembera by his being re- 
u dmlttod. In fact he is bound to discharge 
his debts to them, if his means permit, and 
he may bo called upon to furnish an annual 
statement of his affairs until his dobt.s are 
discharged. A member is not allowed to 
deal with a defaulter or to carry on any 
business for his benefit before ho is re- 
admitted, unless the permission of tho 
Oommitteo of the Stock Exchange has 
bee n obt ained. 

DEFERRED ANNUITY. An annuity 
payable after the expiration of a certain 
agreed period. Such annuities may bo 
purchased from the government at any 
I’ost Oflii'o. Shoiiifl the person for whom 
tiio annuiiy i.s purchased die before tlie 
expiration of the agreed period, the 
purchase-money is not refunded. 

DEFERRED BONDS. Bonds issued by 
a company or a corporation or by govern- 
ment, cntUlvng the holticr to a gradually 
increasing rate of interest, until a certain 
rate is atiiAincd, when tlioy are converted 
into active bonds bearing a fixed rate of 
intere.'^t. 

DEFERRED STOCK OR SHARES. 

I’lie holders of these stocks and shares are 
not entitled to any diridond.s until tlie 
preference, gnaruntred and ordinary share- 
holders have received a fixed rate of 
dividend. 

DEFICIENCY. In the customs and 
excise a certain percentage of tho total 
incasuremcnl or weiglit of dutiable goods 
is not subject to the duly, bo aa to allow 
for wastage. This allowancJO ia culled 
dfifinnncy. 

DEFICIENCY BILL. When the ex- 
penditure temporarily exi’ccds the revenue, 
the deficiency is met by the government 
borrowing from tho Bunk of England, 
giving in return bills for short periods. 

DEL CREDERE AGENT. A del credere 
ngent is a mercantile agent, who in return 
for an extra commission undertakes that 
ihe person to whom he sells goods will pay 
his employer for them. In effect he 
guaranlcos his principal against lossoo 
through tlie insolvency or bankruptcy of 
the persons to whom he sells his employeris 
goods. Apart from this his position iM 
dctorininefi by the ordinary law of agency 
(SCO Agency). 

DELIVERY BOOK. When goods .-ire 
sent by railway or by carrier, particulars 
of them arc entered in a book. These 
entries are signed by the person to whom 
tho goods are delivered, thus serving as 
receipts to show that the goods have been 
received by the persons to whom they 
were consigned. 

DELIVERY ORDER. An order written 
by the owner of goods requesting tlie 
person who has charge of them to deliver 
the goods to the person named in the order. 
The term sometimes means that the person 
(warehouseman, dock-owner, or wharfin- 
ger) who has the custody of the goods 
undertakes that he himself will deliver 
them. A delivery order like a bill of 
lading, or a dock-warrant, is not really 
a negotiable instrument, for the peraoii 
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who.tftkcB it haa no bettor til^e to tbe 
goods mentioned In it than bia transferor 
hadL It iSf however, a ** docameut of 
Htitle ** to goods, and is therefore frequency 
used as a means of raising money. TV hero 
the goods are of the value of £2 or upwards, 
the order must boor a penny stamp, to be 
paid by the person to whom the order 
deliveored. A delivery order is not 
rendered invalid by being unstamped 
unless the holder of it was trying to evade 
the duty. 

DEMAND DRAFT. A bill of c]!rchangc 
payable on demand. 

DESHISE» a term employed to denote 
the gran ting o f a lease. 

DEMONMHZE. To remove coins from 
the ra nk o f standard money. 

DEHURRAQE. (1) The payment made 
by the shipper of goods t.o the ship-owner, 
as compensation for delay in loading or 
unloading a sliip. It is the converse of 
despatch money. (2) A charge made by 
railway companies for delay in removing 
goods carried by them. 

DEPOSIT ACCOUNT. An account of 
money lodged at iatcreat with a banker, 
and which, as a rule, cannot be withdrawn 
without notice to the I'anker. Such 
money is described as '‘money on deposit,’* 
and the receipt piven for it by the baiilvcr 
is called a ** deposit note.” If the deposi- 
tor is a customer of the bank, pc^'inents 
made into the deposit account are not 
entered in hia pass book, which r(3fers to 
his current account. The deposit account 
must be kept separate from (iie emvent 
uocount. No stamp is required for the 
“ deposit note ” or receipt. 

DEPOSIT NOTE or DEPOSIT RECEIPT. 
tSce Deposit Acrou?it.) 

DEPRECIATION. Tlio amount by 
which property has boon diminished in 
value. In every well-conducted business 
a certain amount is allowed for deprecia- 
tion of the buildings, plant and stock, 
so that when the books are made up, the 
balance shoot will show the real value of 
tlie proi)erty at the moment. 

DERELICT. A ship abandoned ut 
sea by those in charge of it, who ha\c 
given up all hope of rcturnitig to it or of 
recovering it. Every master of a ship 
who haa seen a derelict on tiie high seas 
mu.st report it to the Lloyd’s agent at his 
next port of call, or if there is no Lloril's 
agent tliere, he must rqjort to Lloyd’s 
direct. Persons bringing derclicLs iiito 
safety arc entitled to salvage amounting, 
as a rule, to not less than one-third Uie 
value of the property, and not more than 
oue-half. 

DESPATCH MONEY. In chartering 
a sliip a certain number of days called 
working difj^s is allowed for the loading or 
unloading of a ship. Should tlio charterer 
load or unload in a shorter time, he is 
given by tlie siiip-owner a sura of money 
for every hour less than the allotted time. 
Despatch money is the converse of 
demurrage. 

DESPATCH or DESPATCH NOTE 

A Customs document which Ls scut with 
goods liable to duty at their place of des- 
tination, and must be produced to the 
customs officers at that place. 

DEVIATION. A mercantile term sig- 
oifying that the vessel has deviated from 
the course usually followed, or from the 
route expressly agi-eed to by the parties. 
Conditions os to deviation are found in 
olicies of marine insurance, in bottomry 
onds, and in contracts of a&cightraont, 
ho. in bills of lading and charter parties. 
The only deviations allow’ed in these 
various contracts are for the purpose of 
avc^ding perils of tlie sea, capture, getting 
pro\i^on8, etc., and saving life. 

DEVIGW. The person to whom lands 
we given by will. 


DEVISOR. The person who makes 
a will of lands. 

DIES NON. A phrase signifying a day 
on which b usiness cannot be transacted. 

DIFFERENCES. An agreement to pay 
” differences *' is nominally a contract for 
the sale of stock or commodities at some 
future date at a fixed price. At the time 
the contract is made, the seller docs not 
possess the stock, nor does the buyer want 
it. In fact the parties do not intend that 
there shall be any transfer of the stock 
from one to another. The buyer merely 
agrees that if the price of the stock should 
fall by the time the account is to bo 
BetLlcd, that he w ill pay to the seller ii sum 
of money equal to the difference between 
the price agi-ced upon and the actual 
market price. Ucncc it is to the interest 
of tlie seller that the price should fall, and 
as ho docs his utmost to pull down prices, 
he is called a “ bear." On the other hand, 
if the price should vise by “ settling day,” 
the seller at,Tces to pay to the buyer the 
dilTcrencc between the contract price and 
the market price. It is to the interest of 
the buyer that jirices should go up, and 
therefore he docs his best to force up 
prua.'S, hence he is called a " Imll." An 
example will m.akc this clear. A, a dealer 
on the Stock ICxchangc. sgrees to buy for 
the next nc<*,ount (which takes place twice 
a month) l‘.H) .shares at £1 per shai'O from 
H, another dealer. If, when tlio Boltle- 
incnt takes place, the i>ric,e of the shares 
lias risen to 21s. i)or share, the seller will 
hand to the buyer 100 shillings. If, on 
tho other hand, the price (alts to 17 h. Od. 
per sliare, the biij'er will hand to the 
seller 100 half-crowns, £12 10s. in ud. 

Contracts to pay "differences” are 
purely gambling contracts unenforceable 
by law. 

DIRECTOR. T’lie person who m.^uages 
Um business of a limited company. 

DISCLAIMER. A renunciation of 
rights and liabilities. (i5oo ‘‘Trustee’’ 
under liavkrnptry.) 

DISCHARGE. In legal phraseiilogy 
the terra " discharge ’’ means a release from 
liabilltv. 

DISCOUNTING A BILL. Tho price 
which a banker or a money-lender gives 
for a bill of exchange which has yet r.ome 
lime to run is something Ie;s than the 
face value of the bill. Tlie d»*duclion 
thus made iscallcd discount, and rc]m‘’?e!ds 
the banker’s profit on the transaction. 
The amount of the discount deiamds on 
three things, the length of time, tho l)ill 
has to run before it becomes duo, tlic 
bank rate, and the financial standing of 
the parties to tlie bill. ^njqiosc it is 
desired to discount a hill for £lM8 payable 
three months hence, that the parties to the 
bill are all of good credit, and that the 
bank rate is live per cent. The banker 
will in that case calculate tlio interest on 
£018 for three months at five ]!er cent., 
which comc.s to £8 ‘is., and dedut.'ta the 
£8 2s. from the amount of t’oe bill, giving 
the holder £032 18s. At the exp'u-ation 
of the three months the banker preso.nte 
tho bill to the acceptor for payment, and 
receives from him £618, making a profit 
of £8 2 b. on the traasaction. It is by 
transactions such as those that banks 
derive a great part of their profits. (See 
under Banking.} 

It will be observed that Uie discount 
thus calculated is not true discount ; it Is 
really interest on the amount actually 
advanced by the banker, and is greater 
than the rate nominally charged by him. 
An example will make this more striking. 
Suppose tho bill is for £100, payable a year 
hence, and that the parties to tlie bill are 
of somewhat shaky credit. In this case a 
money-lender may (diarge a very heavy 
rate, say forty per cent. This he deducts 


from the amount of the bill, giving the 
holder £60, and at tlie end of the year 
the money-lender will ruoeivo £100 for 
the £60 which he advanced, making a 
profit not of 40 per cent, but of 663 per 
cent, on the loan. This helps to esplalu 
the enormous profits which monoy-londora 
realise on tlie advances made by them. 
In the foregoing case tho true discount 
would be arrived at by reckoning what 
sum would amount at the end of the year 
to £100 when the rate charged is 40 per 
cent. £1 at 40 per cent, would at the 
end of a year amount to £1 8s., and 
therefore the calculation is worked out 
as a sum in simple proportion, in this 
way : — £1 8s. : £100 : : £1 : x. The result 
being £71 8s. Cd., which represents what 
the borrower ought to have received 
instead of Uio £00 advanced to him. 

DISHONOUR. The refusal to accept 
a bill when presented for accciitance, or 
the refus al t o pay it when it falls <lue. 

DISSECTION. The separation of 
accounts and Invoices in order that the 
various items of sales and purchases may 
be entered to tlio account of the special 
department of the business to which tliey 
belong. 

DISTRESS or DISTRAINT. Seizing 
goods and cli.'itlel'i for rent or yiaymeiits 
duo. (Refer to “ LainJlord and Tenant," 
in Index.} 

DISTRINGAS. A notice served upon 
a bank or a company, forbidding the trans- 
fer of certain sliaros or stock in that 
company or bank, or the payment of any 
dividimds bn the same. The ob.iccb is to 
lircvent certain persons from dealing with 
these shares or receiving interest on them, 
bcoaiLse others biA e a claim on the stock or 
the. sharcB. 

DIVIDEND WARRANTS. A writte.n 
order to a banker requesting him to pay 
the amount, of the dividend to the p.crson 
named therein. Dividend Wiirr.'iiit.s are 
negotiable instruments and iLiu.*;t be 
stamped as bills of exchange. 

DOOK DUES. J aymouta made to tho 
owners of docks by the owners ol ships 
using them, according to the tonnage of 
the ships. The term mcludcs payn'icnU 
made by the shippers of goods to the dock 
owners. 

DOCKET. A suiuina-^y of the contenta 
of a document, 

DOCK MASTER. 1’he person who hns 
authority to control the movements of nil 
vei3,.;cl3 entering, using, or leaving the 
docks owned by hirt eniplovers. 

dock: WARRANTS. U mrants Dsued 
by a dock company entitling the iitrson 
named therein to take posscs^^ion of goods 
in the custody of the company, 'ilie 
warrants are delivered by the dock com- 
pany to any person named by the owner 
of the goods. A dock warrant is a 
‘‘ (locumeut of title” to good.s, and apledge 
of it is deemed to be a pledge of tbc goods, 
and its lawful transfer to a buyer vho 
lakes it in good faith puts an end to tlie 
sellers’ lien, or tlie sellers’ right of stoppage 
in transitu (see under Bate). It is not, 
however, a negotiable instrument, for the 
person to whom it is transferred cannot 
have a better title to tlie goods than hifl 
transferor had. 

Persons who own goods stored with a 
dock company can easily raise money oa 
them, by causing the company to isiJUO 
a dock-warrant in favour of ttic lender. 
Dock -warrants must bear a Sd stamp. 

DOCUMENTARY BILLS. A bill of 
exchange to which arc at! ached certain 
documents, such us the bill of lading and 
a copy of tho policy of insurance. The Dill 
of lading and the policy of insurance relate 
to the goods for whicli tho bUl of exchange 
is given in payment. In the event of the 
bill of exchange being dishonoured, ttit 
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•eOier oI the goods having tha bUI of lading 
tn hb possession can claim the goods. 

BOOUIIEIITS OF TITLE. Documents 
iPhich serve as proof that tho person 
named therein is the owner of the goods 
to which tho documents refer. Tho 
following is the list given by tho Factors’ 
Ac1>— -bilJs of lading, dock warrants, ware- 
house-keepers’ certificates, delivery orders 
or other warrants for the delivery of goods 


A COMMEBCIAXi GIHDJS. 

DUE DATEt date when Bills of Ex- 
change and Tromissory Notes are due. 

DUNNAGE. Mats, planking, and the 
like, used in the stowage of cargo for the 
purpose of protecting it. 

DUTCH AUCTION. In a Dutch auction 
the article is put up at a certain price, 
which the auctioneer gradually lowei*s 
until a purchaser is found. 

DUTT. A tax levied on the exportation 




DOMICILED BILL. A bill of exchange ■ or the importation or the manufacture 
parable ul a place other Uian Uic ol goods. A duty lc™d on the toporta- 

plaeeofbusinessorrcsidciiceoftliodrawcolliou or the exportation of merchandise 
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Is said to be domiciled at tlic place where 
it is payable. Where a bill accepted 
generally and without any qualification as 
to tlic place of payment, has tiic place of 
payment inserted tvithout the cem-sent of 
the acceptor, tho bill bccoinr.s void, for 
such an iasertion is a material alteration 
of the bill. a •« 

DONATIO MORllS CAUSA. A gift 
made in contcmiilntion of death. 

DOUBLE ENTRT. of 

book-kecj»ing invented by the Italians, 
in whicli every transaction is rntcrod in 
two difi’orent accoutits, one relating to the 
giver or creditor, the other to the receiver 
or debtor, i n one account the transaction 
is cnfcivd on tl-.c debit side, and in the 
other account it is entered on the credit 
aide, thus ensiiriiiir greater accuracy, in 
which rcsptrt it is greaily superior to 
book-heeping by single entry. 

DRAFT. A name often ghen 1o a bill 
of exchange, but the term has various 
otlicr incanhg;', c-specially an order on a 
bank, nud tho first rough copy of a 
document. 

DRAIN OF BULLION. 'I'hc term is 
applied lo a diminution in the ro.scrvcs of 
bullion in tho Eaid; of England, caused by 
the necessity of having to make foreign 
paymonts, wljJch, if it went on unchecked, 
would seriously liampor the trade of the 
country. In order to check this flowing 
away of tho reserves, the Dank authorilio.s 
usually raise the Dauk rate. (See under 
Banking.) 

DRAWBACK. \Vhen goods which on 
importation have paid duty are intended 
for exportation, and not for use in the 
eountry levying the duties., the whole or 
a part of the duty is returned to their 
owner when the goods ore re-exported. 
In England the payment of drawback is 
largely obviated by the adoption of the 
warehousing system (which sec). There 
is only one case now in which payment of 
drawliack is made, and that is where raw 
^naterials subject to duty arc imported to 
tins country to be worked up in the manu- 
facturer's own premises, and when finished 
the product is exported to other countries, 
M for instance, tobacco loaf manufactured 
into tobacco or cigars, collce berries 
conyer ted i nto coffee, and the like. I 

DRAWEE. The person upon whom 
a bill of exchange is drawn, and who, when 
he has wgned it, will h.ave to pay it. De 
is not liable to pay until bo has put his 
signature to it, when ho 13 called the 
acceptor. (See under Bills of Exchange.) 

DRAWER. Tho pemon who draws 
a bill of exchange upon another. 

DRAWN BONDS. Sometimes a cor- 
poration or other governing body when 
boiTO\ving money, issues bonds of its 
repayment, on tlie understanding that 
every year a certain number of the bonds 
will be paid off, until all are redeemed. 
The order in which the bonds arc redeemed 
is determined by the drawing of lots, and 
the holders of tho bonds so drawn are 
entitled to Unmediato payment, but are 
not entitled to the payment of any farther 
interest on the bonds. 

DRUG IN THE MABBST. Goods 
WMfih are practically unsaleable, beoanse 
the eupply greatly exceeds the demand. 


is called a customs duty. An excise duty 
13 a tax levied on manufactures in the 
homo country. 

EARNEST. A small sum of money 
given by the buyer to the seller to bind 
the bargain between them. It may bo 
the most insignificant coin of the realm. 
In tho case of contracts for the sale of 
goods of tho value of £10 or upwards, 
the giving of earnest money obviates 
the necessity of having the contract in 
writing. 

EASEMENT, a right enjoyed by a 
person over land or a tenement of which 
he is not the owner, in virtue of liis owner- 
ship of other lands or tenements. The 
most common examples are rights of way 
and rights to light. (See Ancient Lights.) 

EJECTMENT. Refer to ‘’Landlord 
and Tenant ” in Indc.r. 

EMBARGO. The detention by a state 
of vessels within its ports, or the prohibi- 
tion of trade between certain ports. The 
detaining of ships is usually an act of 
hostility adopted by a belligerent in time 
of war, but it may be a measure adopted 
in the public interest in time of peace, 
os when a government lays an embargo 
on vessels belonging to its own citizens 
for the purpose of preventing their carrying 
certain products out of the country, e.g., 
on all vcisols c.irrying coal. In this 
country it is illegal for the government to 
biy an embargo on vessels laden with 
wlieat. 

EMBIjEBIENTS, growing crops which 
may be produced witliin a year. An 
ou^oing tenant has in most cases a right 
to tiiose emblements, when ho is com])elled 
to quit his holding, or in lieu thereof he is 
entitled to a year’s notice expiring with 
a current year of his tenancy. 

ENDORSEMENT. Sec Jiidvrsemcnt. 

ENDOWMENT POLICY. See ”Ta- 
rielica of I’olicy " under Life Insurance. 

ENFACED RUPEE PAPER. Promis- 
sory not(‘!3 nisuoii by the Indian govern- 
ment 03 a means of borrowing money. 
On the face of these notes ia written a 
notification that interest on them is 
payable in London by draft on Calcutta. 
Persons wishing to remit money to India 
purchase these notes readily. 

ENTERED AT STATIONERS* HALL. 
Thise words appearing on the title-page 
of a book mean that the book has been 
registered at Stationers’ Hall, for copyright 
purposes. Any person pirating the book 
will be liable to legal proceedings. Before 
a book can be entered at Stationers’ Hall 
it must bo printed and published. (Refer 
to “ Oopyrfeht ” In Index.) 

ENlTtY. ' Written particulars of goods 
exported or imported, supplied by the 
ship-owner to tho Customs’ authorities. 
These particulars have to be furnished 
whether the goods are liable to duty or 
n ot. 

ENTRY FOR WAREHOUSXNG. When 
dutiable goods are imported not for 
immediate consumption, but for the pur- 
pose of being stored in a bonded warc- 
hoiw, written particulars of the goods 
must be lunushed to Customs* 
auth oritjes. 
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property. 

^ERRORS AND OMMMONl EEOE PTE D .,. 

The letters E. & O.E. ore placed at thetoSP 
of accounts to denote that the persoa 
sending the account or the invoice wh^ 
not be liable for any omissions or errota, 
but shall be entit led to correct them. 
ESTATE DUTY. Refer to index, 

EVEN. A stock exchange term to 
denote tliat an account is carried over to 
the next settlement, without any payment 
of contango or of backwardation. 

EK AUj. When securitica are sold 
‘‘ ex ali,'* Hie seller retains the ri^ts to 
any dividend or bonus that may be doe, 
and the right to claim any now stock or 
shares that may be offered on a dvantageous 
terms to the holders of tho old stock or 
shares^ 

EXCHEQUER BILLS. Bills Issued by 
the Treasury in virtue of an Act of Parlla- 
ment authorising such issue. They are 
for the purpose of borrowing money for 
temporary emergencies, when it la not 
desired to add to the National Debt. The 
rate of interest is so much per cent, per 
day, but it must not exceed 5^ per cent, 
per annum, payable half-yearly. Tbej 
may bo paid off at the end of the year, 
or may be renewed, but they cannot be 
current for more than five years. 

Exchequer Bills form a very convenient 
way for locking up money, because they 
bear interest, and because when the holder 
is in want of ready cash he can quickd"« 
turn them into money. They are negoti- 
able instruments, and are received by th'i 
revenue authorities in {layment of tho 
taxes. The following ia the form of an 
Exchequer Bill, 

No. £. By virtue of an Act 

for raising the sum of by 

Exchequer Bills for the service of the 
year this Bill entitles os 

order to one thousand pounds, after the 
rate of threepence per cent, per diem ovi 
of the and this Bill 

is to be current and pass in any of the 
public revenues, aids, tares, or supplies, 
or to the account of His Majesty’s B.<« 
chequer at the Bank of England affcsr 
l)io day of 

Dated at the Exchequer this day ct 
If the blank is not filled tp 
this Bill will be p»iid to bearer. Tliw 
cheques must not bo cut oS. 

EXCHEQUER BONDS are bonJn 
issued by the Treasury for the repayme;.^i 
of money borrowed by tho govemmeLt. 
They are issued by the authority of on Aci 
of Parliament, which also states wh'^n 
they are to be redeemed. Exchequ r 
bonds are payable to bearer, and are DDi- 
received in payment of taxes. 

PTgfiTSE. Duties In commodities man 
factured and consumed in the counb-y 
(Refer to ” Excise ” in Index.) 

EX«DIV1D£ND. When stocks a. d 
sliares on which a dividend is just due a v’: 
sold ** ex dividend,” the buyer is r 
entitled to the dividend. (See Cvh'. 
Dividend.) 

EX-DRAWING. When bonds whi' 
are about to be drawn are sold **< >- 
drawing,” the purchaser does not 
any benefit accruing from the drawing. 

EXEQUATUR. The recognition by 
government of a state of the offlclKl 
position of a consul appointed to take 
his duties in that state. Until he recei'. « - 
liis exequatur he is not allowed to porfon-^ 
his consular duties. In England, " 
exequatur is given to consuls and const? is- 
general, but very seldom to vice-consuls : 
it takes the form of a I^etter Patent issued 
by the Foreign Office and signed by 
King, and toe grant of the exequatm ri 
advertised in toe Gasette. In Austria, 
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tht vrord *' azoqaatur *' !• merely stamped 
on the consul’s commission in token of 
recognition of his position. The Russian 
and Danish Governments merely notify 
to the c onsu l that he is duly recognised. 

EX NEW. When a company wialics 
to increase its capital it docs so by issuing 
sew shares, which are sometimes allotted 
to the old shareholders in proportion to 
the number of the shares they hold. 
But such shareholders mast claim them 
within a reasonable time, after which the 
old shares are quoted ex new,” that is, 
the purchaser of the old shares is not 
entitled to claim in virtue of such purchase, 
any right to the new shares iasued. Tlie 
phrase also means that if, when the new 
shares are to bo ksued, the old shares are 
sold ** ex now," the seller reserves to 
himself the right of taking up his propor- 
tion of the new issue. 

EX-OFFICIO. “ Ry virtue of his office." 
The mayor of a city is frequently, in virtue 
of his office, a member of the various local 
governing bodies of the city. 

EX PARTE. An ex parte proceeding 
Is in legal matters a proceeding taken in 
the Court by one party when the other 
party Is not present, .and has not received 
n otice o f the p roceeding. 

EXPECTED TO RANK. In bankniptcy 
proceedings a debtor is required to make 
out astatement of his affairs wliicli amnr.g.'^t 
oilier tilings contains the amount of his 
liabilities which it is expected will rank 
against the estate for dividend ; in otlier 
words, the amount owing by the debtor, 
and which can be proved against his estate. 

EXPECTATION OF LIFE. In in- 
surance, the term denotes tlie number 
of years which a person of any given age 
may In the ordinary course of things 
expect to live. For example, a man of 
twenty-one .rears of age may expect to 
lire to a triilo under sixty years of age, 
a woman under similar circumstances, may 
expect to live nearly a couple of years 
longer, rSee p. 704.) 

EX SHIP. When goods are sold " ex 
Bhip," the purchaser has to bear the ex- 
penses of removal, after they have been 
unloaded from the ship. 

EX WAREHOUSE. Goods sold " ex 
wareboase " must be removed at the 
exiiense of the purciiaser. 

FACE VALUE. The nominal amount 
for which bonds, notes, debentures, and 
the like are issued, or the amount for which 
a bill of exchange is drawn. This amount 
appears on tlie face of the documeut, and 
in many cases differs from it.s real value. 
When the real value is above the nominal 
or par value, the property which the docu- 
ment represents Is said to be at u premium ; 
when the real value is below the face value, 
the property hs said to be at a discount. 

FACTOR. An agent employed to buy 
or sell goods on behalf of a principal, but 
acting as if he were himself the principal. 

FAIR TRADE. In regard to inter- 
national trade, the phrase means treating 
other countries as they do our own country. 
Where foreign countries levy duties on 
English products, wo ought in ‘‘fair 
trade " to tax theirs, and generally spe.a Ic- 
ing, admit their products on the same 
terms as tiiey admit ours. 

FAVOUR. In business correspondence, 
the term favour is used for a letter received. 
Tlie payee of a cheque, or of a bill of ex- 
change, is described as the person in whose 
fa vour the cheque or the bill is drawn. 

FJDELiry GUARANTEE. See under 
insurance. 

FIDUCIARY LOAN. A loan granted 
without security being required from the 
borrower. 

FIDUOIART NOTE ISSUE. A paper 
depending for its value not on 
gold or silv»»^ but on securities or on the 


confidence of the publlo that the notes 
will be mot by the autiiority or the bank 
issuing them. 

FI. FA. An abbreviation of Ficn 
Facias. T^ie writ of Fieri Facias enables 
a judgment creditor to seize the g(wds and 
chattels of his judgment debtor in satis- 
faction of the judgment. 

FINANCE. The term is used with 
roferenco to the raising and tlic expenditure 
of the revenues of a state, and also to the 
business of getting the public to subscribe 
money for loans to governing bodies, or 
for industrial and commercial undertak- 
ings. The persons who are skilled in such 
matters arc described as financiers. 

FIRE INSURANCE, liefer to /«de.r. 

FIRM. Another name for an ordinary 
partnership business. A partnership must 
not consist of more than twenty persons, 
and in the ca.se of a banking partnership 
the number must not exceed ten. (For 
the riglits and liabilities of partners, refer 
to " P artners." in Indt r.) 

FIRM OFFER. An offer made by a 
person who has made up Lis miud not to 
increase it. 

FIRST CLASS PAPER. A name given 
to negotiable insti'iimcnts of which there 
is no doubt that they will be met when 
they become due. Such for example as 
bills which have been aceeiitcrl or indorsed 
by men whose financial stability is umities- 
tioned, or exchequer bills and exchequer 
bonds the payment of which k guaranleed 
by government. 

FIRST OF EXCHANGE. One of the 
copies of a bill which is drawn in a set. 
(Sec under Jiills of Exchatigc.) 

FIRST OPEN 'WATER. This phrase is 
used in charter parties with reference to 
ships trading wnth tlie Baltic ports, to 
mean " immediately after the ice breaks 
up " ; for during the winter this sea is 
fj' ozcn over. 

FITTER. In the north of England, 
a fitter is an agent who sells and sliips 
coals on behalf of a particular mine. Ills 
commission is known as fittage. 

FIXTURES. The term denotes chattels 
permanently attached to land or to build- 
ings on the land. 

FLASH POINT. Tlie temperature at 
which the vapour of an oil will ignite. In 
this country oil must not be gold if it 
bursts into flame on being raised to a 
temperature of 73®, but iii some other 
countries, tlio “ flashing point " is much 
higiier. It is a question whether the 
numerous lamp explosions which take 
place are due to the low flash point 
adopted in tliis country, or are due to the 
defexjtivo natm*e of tlie lamps used. 

FLOATERS, a term in the money- 
market signifying Bearer securities on 
which loans are raised by bill-brokers, 
e.g. bonds of the London County Council, 
Consol certificates, and other securities of 
the highest class. They are so called from 
the fact that they float from bank to bank, 
as one bank calls in its loans on Uiese 
securities and another lends on tliem. 

FLOATING CAPITAL. That portion of 
a trader’s capital which Is not locked up 
in a permanent investment, but which is 
actually available for carrying on his 
business, 

FLOATma POLICY. In marine in- 
surance, a floating policy is one in which 
the vessel is not named, but which covers 
the goods by whatsoover ship they may 
be canned. (Refer to “ Alarine lu- 
Burance” in Index.) 

FLOATING SECURITY or FLOATING 
CHARGE. It is usual when a limited 
company obtains a loan to give us security 
for its repayment a charge on tlie assets 
of the company. This charge is not 
enforced so long as the company continues 
to be a working conceni, so that the 


company can deal with the property just 
as if there were no charge upon it, unless, 
indeed there is default made in payment 
of the principal or interest, or the company 
is wound up, in w’hich case the person 
having the security can seize the property. 

FLOTSAM. When a ship is sunk or 
wrecked and the goods float upon the sea, 
they are called flotsam. 

FOLIO. A sheet of paper doubled. 
In law writing a folio means seventy-two 
words, in parliamentary writing a folio 
means ninety words. In prinking folio 
means the number appended to each page, 
and in book-keeping two opposite pages. 

FOOLSCAP. A sheet of paper having 
formerly for its water mark the device of 
a fool’s cap ^ and bells. Foolscap is of 
varying size: in printing it is 17 inches 
liy 13i inches; in wanting paper, 16J 
inches by 1 . 14 ^ inches. 

FORECLOSE. An action of fore- 
closure Is brought to compel a mortgagor 
to pay off the mortgage debt or be deprived 
for ever of his riglit to redeem the mort- 
gaged property. The Court then fixes 
a day for re-payment, and if the mortgagor 
fails to pay uj) at the appointed time, the 
mortgagee becomes the absolute owner 
of the property. 

FORM OF APPLICATION. When the 
public is invited to take shares in a limited 
company, each applicant for shares mast 
nil up a form, stating the number of shares 
he desires and the amount he has deposited 
with the company’s bankers as proof of bis 
bona fides. Attached to this form of 
application tiiere is a form of rei’eipt, 
wiiicli, when the applicant takes the form 
to the com])any’s bankers and pays the 
deposit, is filled up by the bank as a receipt 
for the deposit paid. This receipt does 
not require a stamp. 

FOR MONEY. On the Stock Exchange, 
sales of securities and shares are eitlier 
“ for money” or " for the account." In 
a sale ** for money" the securities arc at 
once (loUvored by ,ae selling broker and 
paid for immediately by the broker for 
the buyer. Transactions of this kind are 
chiefly confined to consols. 

FOR THE ACCOUNT. Most trans- 
actions on the Stock Exchange are for 
" the account," tliat is, the seller agrees to 
deliver and the buyer agrees to pay for 
the securities on the next settling day. 
The settling day occurs every fortniglit, 
excejit in the case of consols, w hen it takes 
place once a month. (See “Account** 
under Stock Exchange.) 

FORWARDING AGENT. A person 
who is employed to collect and deliver 
goods on behalf of others. 

FOUL DILL. A document granted to 
the master of a ship by the authorities of 
a port from which a ship has come, showing 
that the port in question has an infectious 
or contagious disease prevailing there. 
(See " Ship’s Pai>er8" under Shipping.) 

FOUNDERS’ SHARES. Shares issued 
as fully paid up to persons who Lave con- 
tributed to the preliminary expenses of 
forming the company, or who have taken 
an active part in its formation os a 
remuneration for their services. Tliese 
sliares sometimes entitle their holders to 
divide among tliemselvcs an aIi(iuot por- 
tion, such ns one-sixth or one-Diird of Uio 
profits ; but in many cases the holders of 
founders’ shares are entitled to the surplus 
profits after a certain fixed rate of divi- 
dend has been paid on all the other shores, 
ordinary, preferred, .and guaranteed, 

FREE ALONGSIDE SHIP. Goods 
delivered free alongside a sliip or wharf 
must be carried there at the expense of 
the seller, and are at his risk until arrival 
alongside the ship. 

FREE OP ALL AVERAGE (P.A.A.). 
This clause inserted in a policy of marina 
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i lose. B« is not liable either for 
r Murtiicular ateraffe, i.e., a hartial loss or 
oeterioratlon of the thinM insured, or for 
f^erol ayeraae, i.e., where the interest 
toanred is liable to contribute to the loss 
•ttstalned by some oUier interest for the 
benefit of the whole venture. 

FBm or OAPTUBE AND SEIZimE 
(F. C. A B.). This signifies that the undcr- 
iWter is not liable (or any loss arising from 
the capture and seizure of tho tiling 
Inaured. 

FREE OF EXPENSE TO SHIP. ?his 
clause in a charter-party makes the char- 
twor and not tho ship-owner liable for 
loading and unloading the ship . 

FREE OF GENERAL AVERAGE. In 
marine insurance, where a policy contains 
tills clauKO, tlie underwriter is not liable 
lor genend average contributions due 
from the thing insured to some other 
Interest insured, where that oUicr interest 
has sustained some loss or incurred some 
aacrifice for the common pood. 

FREE OF PARTICULAR AVERAGE. 
This clause is an extension of the Memo- 
randum in Lloyd’s Policy (7. v. under 
Insurance), and was adopted in its present 
ibape by marine insurers in 1883. Its 
(Mffect is that the insurer is not liable for 
any partial loss sustained by the thing 
insured, unless such partial loss arises 
Irorn tho ship being stranded, sunk, burnt, 
or in collision wdth another ship. 

FREE ON BOARD (P. O. B.). This 
means that goods ore sold at a price which 
fucindes the cost of delivery on board shlii. 
^fhe moment they ore shipped they are ot 
the buyer’s risk, and ho must pay the cost 
of freight and the insurance. 

FREE OVERSIDE. This signifies that 
the moment the goods arc unnhippcd tlicy 
are at the buyer’s risk, and he must pay 
the cost of tliclr rernova!. 

FREE TRADE. By free trade Is meant 
that a country does not tax imjiorts in 
order to protect or foster home industries. 
Tho phrase docs not Imply that no duties 
are levied on imports, but if levied they 
arc imposed for tlio puipose of raising 
• revenue only, and on goods which the 
country is itself incapable of i)rodncirig, 
or on goods which, if produced at home, 
would be liable to taxation. 

Tlie policy of taxing unporta for tho 
sake of revenue only was initiated by Pitt, 
Who derived liia ideas from Adam Smitli’s 
** Wealth of Nations," but this policy was 
completely put an end to by the war witti 
Revolutionary France, and by the pro- 
hibitory Com Lau^ passed during the 
period 1701-1816. 

A revival of free trade principles took 
place on Huakisson’s accession to office, 

J 823. That statesman greatly modified the 
Navigation Acts, and reduced the duties 
on raw materials, such as silk and wool, 

A further step towards a free trade policy 
was taken by Peel in hU budget of 1842, 
when the import duties on liundreda of 
•rtioles w'ere abolished or reduced, and in 
1846 he carried the repeal of the Corn 
Laws, reduced the duties on silk, cotton 
Btonufactnres, and foreign spirits, and 
withdrew the protective duty ou sugar, 
whOe the duties ou meat, live stock, and 
Ttgetoblos were abolished, Tlie reduction 
or (she abolition of import duties on many 
Other articles during the period 1846-1860 
made England a free trade country. 

FREUGHT. Originally the term freight 
meant the load or cafr|0» but now It moans 
the payment for carriage of goods by sea. 
(Befer to “ Freight” in Index.} 
wsmm ROTE. A note embodying 
th e pay ments due for freights 
FREIGHT RELEASE, an order anthorls- 
log tba master of a ship to give up posMs* 


uecessary only when goods Lave been 
shipped freight forwai'd, l.o. when the 
corisignee is'suppwed to pay the freight. 

FRIENDLY SOCIETIES. A friendly 
society is one formed for the mutual benefit 
of its membeis, who subscribe to its funds, 
and are relieved when in distress. Usually 
their object are to afford relief or give 
maintenance to members In sickness or 
bodily or mental infirmity, or in old age 
fi.e., after fifty), or when out of employ- 
ment. These societies also make pay- 
ments on tho birth of a member’s child 
or on tho death of a member or of any of 
his family. Payments are also made when 
a member loses by fire his tools or imple- 
ments of trade, not exceeding in value 
£16. 

Where a friendly society grants annuities 
to its members, the amount of each annuity 
must not exceed £50, or if u lump sum is 
paid to a member, it must not exceed £200. 

Tho term ** friendly society " is now 
extended to Men's Clubs formed 

for the recreation or t’le improvemcnl 
of their members. liefer in Judex to 
“Clubs’* and “ Friendly Societias." 

FUNDED DEBT. The debt of the 
(Government which It Is not bound to 
repay, or which is repayable only after 
a long period from the date when the loan 
wns raised, e.g., consols. It is contrasted 
with the unfunded debt, i.e., money bor- 
rowed by Government for short periods 
on Exchequer Bills, and the like. 

FUNDS. See Con&>lidaicd Fund and 
ConnoU, 

FUTURES. See Corner, 

GARNISHEE ORDER. This Is a 
notice sent by the Court to persona who 
Irive in their custody money or goods 
lielouging to judgment debtors, or who 
owe money to such debtors, ordering them 
not to part with such money or goods. 
I'lie object of this notice is to prevent! 
the judgment debtor from obtaining pos- 
session of the money or the gooda and 
applying them to his own purposes, 
instead of paying his judgment creditors. 
Such notices are frequently served on 
bunks wh!t;h have funds belonging to 
tha'^.o of their customers who have been 
ordered by the Court to pay money oitlier 
by way of debt, or as damages to others. I 
'rtie person on whom the order is served 
ia called the ” pamisliec.’* rtlefer ’to 
“Attachment of Debts’* and ‘‘Garnishee 
Orde r” in J ndex.) 

GAZETTE. The ‘‘London Gazette” Is 
a government newspaper published every 
Tuesday and Friday. All royal procla- 
mations, government notices, appoint- 
ments and promotions in tho Army and 
the Navy, and in the various departments 
of the State, are published in tlie Gazette, 
as well as such public mattwe as bank- 
niptcies, winding-up of companies, 
dissolution of partnerships, and the 
administration of the estates of deceased 
persons. In lawsuits, a copy of the 
Gazette is good evidence of the truth of 
any government or official notice, but in 
such actions the whole copy of the 
Gazette, and not a mere cutting from it, 
mu st be f urnish ed to t he Court. 

GENERAL ACCEPTANCE. Bee Accept- 
ance, General, 

GENERAL AVERAGE. Bee Average^ 
General. 

GH/T-EDGED. Ih commercial slang 
the phrase is applied to paper, i.e. to bills 
or securities of exceptionally high value. 
Securities which are desmbed as gilt- 
edged being of high price, are considered 
as absolutely safe inveatmente. Such, 
for example, are the stock, shares, and 
securities of any of the great British 
railways. 


GLUTINTISB JUERIST. Amarfcttt ta 

said to be glutted wh6n the sulrnly of attp 
commodity is to excess of the demand. 

GODOVS^, a name given to a warehoii44 
or store for goods in India and to othv 
parts of the Far East. 

GOLD BONDS. Bonds which are pay- 
able in gold. 

GOOD EERCEANTABLE QUALITt. 

In contracts for the sale of goods, the 
phrase denotes that the goods are to a 
sound condition and up to the average 
quality. 

GOODWILL, every advantage or benefit 
that has been derived from the reputation 
that a firm or a businass bos acquired 
through being established for a length of 
time. Such goodwill may be a vwy 
valuable asset, and may be sold or trans- 
ferred, but only If the premises to which 
the business is carried on are sold or 
transferred at the same time. The person 
who acquires tho goodwill of a business 
is entitled to represent himself as the 
person carrying 011 tliat business, and to 
restrict the competition of the person from 
whom he has acquired the goodwill. This 
competition may be restrained by an 
agreement betw-een the parties, and 
provided the restraint ia reasonable, and 
is just sufficient to protect the interests 
of the person to whom the goodwill is 
transferred, the law will enforce it. In 
the absence of an express agreement, the 
person transferring tho goodwill will be 
restrained from soliciting the patronage 
of the old customcm. 

When a partnership Is dissolved, it is 
usual to transfer the goodwill of the 
partncrsliip business to one or more of the 
partners ef the old firm. Wlxen this is 
done, the other members will not be per- 
mitted to solicit the patronage of tho 
customers of the old firm. If, how'over, 
no arrangement in regard to tlie matter ia 
arrived at, each member who carries on 
a business similar to that carried on by tho 
old firm can invite the customers of tho 
old firm to do business with him. 

GREENBACKS, legal tender notes of 
the United Btntes, first issued in 1862, 
during the Civil War. They were so 
called from the devices printed in green 
ink on the back. The term is now applied 
to notes issued by a National Bank to the 
United States. 

GROUND AGE, dues paid by shifts for 
being allowed to occupy space in a port. 

GROUND RENT. When land is leased 
for building purposes, the owner of the 
ground is entitled to a rent during the 
period which tlie lease has to run. At the 
end of that period, the buildings erected on 
the land become the propert; of the 
person wli o owns the land. 

GUARANTEE SOCIETY, a company 
which, in retivn for tho payment of a 
premium, undertakes to make good to an 
employer any losses which he may sustain 
through the dishonesty of those he em- 
ploys. (See ** Fidelity Guarantee,” under 
Insurance,} 

GUARANTEED STOCK Is stock the 
interest on which Is guaranteed. Some- 
times not only the interest but the principal 
also is guaranteed. The interest may be 
guaranteed by government or by the 
company issuing the stock, or by another 
company. 

GTJnj), an association or a company o( 
men for the purpose of protecting the 
commercial interests of its members* 
Prior to the Reformation these guilds 
W’ere niimerous throughout the countiY, 
and in addition to looking after traae 
interests, attended to their miritual and 
material needs. At the Reformation 
these guilds were swept away, with the 
exception of the Guilds ol the dtgr ol 
LonUou, 
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ft ALr HARK, tlio mark placed on :?oia tho whole of Uio tenns of the contract have to j?ood3 and chatUla. Tbo term slgnifiei 
or aiiver erticlee to indicate the quality of been fulfilled. The hirer has merely an a security given to a creditor over 
toe gold or silver con t'tlncd therein; for option to purchase, and Is not a purchaser goods and chattels of the debtor wlulo 
example, in the case of gold, a crown and until the period of hiring is at an cud. they are allow'cd to remain in the posaea* 
toe number 22 indicabjs that the nrUclc Cousoqiiently he is not the owner of the fiion of tho debtor. 

U 22 carat gold that is, that the artk-lc goods during the period of hiring, and OfiPERSONAL ACiCOUNTS, in bodk« 
contains 22 parts of r>wre gold out of 21. cannot, therefore, sell them or pledge keening, accounts which deal with goods 
Eighteen carat gold is nnu Lcd with a Uiera. Should he sell or otherwise deal aim not with persons, as c.g. wine account* 
orow'u and the figure 18. On .'silver ware with them, tho owner can recover them Sales to a person are put to toe debit side 
the marks of Britannia and a lion fiasunit from any person into whoso hands they of tho buyer’s account and are put on toe 
indicate rpsf)ectively that the article? are may have come. Were these provisions credit aide of tiie seller’s goods account* 
of n 02 . 10 dwts. and 11 oz. 2 dv\ts. not iiuserted In the agreement, the hirer When the personal and impersonal 
erie»:c.s.s thetic v.i i dits siiowing the wouUl be the purchaser from the moment accounts tally, the accounts are correct, 
proiiortion of pure m1v(t in 1 U\ (=rl2 oz.l the hiring agreement was signed, and IN ADVANCE OP CALLS, payments 
of tlie metal:* tlu^.? m»rkcd. when the hirer came into possession he made by shareholders on the amount due 

UAMSiERED, a term uAsa on the Stock could dispose of them us he pleased, and upon their shares before any call on the 
Pkvehange to denote a defaulter Lo. u the true ow'ncr could not recover the goods shares has boon made. Such paymente 
member who is unable to fullil his contracts from any per.-^on to whom the hirer had in advance can bo made only if the re- 
or to nie*i his liabilities towards bis sold or pledged thorn, provided that such gulations of the company permit them, 
fellou Dienibers. Such a member is then person had received them in good faith, and if it is for the benefit of the company 
expelled, or is suspended for a period of Goods let on tho hire-purcha.se syatoiu that they should be made. Interest may 
tiiiic. duritig which he is not allowed to may be seized by a landlord for arrears of be paid on such advances, even thougn 
transact business witli other members of rent, but the owner of tbo poods can no profits have been mad^ by the company. 

thc“ House.” If, liowever, tlic member is recover their value from the person who IKfCOMB TAX. Refer to /ndcj*. 

able to p,ay 6s. 8(1. In the £ he may be has hired th(.m. INCONVERTIBLE PAPER CURRENG?. 

re admitted, provided bis conduct In A properly drawn hire purdiaso agree- paper money lor which the holder cannot 
business has been satisfactory in otb.or meiit should contain tbo amount of each demand coin from the Rank or the 
rc.».pects. Ko-adisiission does not freo him ic.stalmcnt, and the date on which it is Government issuing such notes. Bank of 
from Ills liaV)ilities ; and if ati any time he b jwiyablo. The number of icuStalmonts England notes were from 1797 to 1820 
in a posh ion to pay in full bis liabilities to idionhl bo stated. Tliero should bo inconvertible, that is, tho holders of such 
hw hdlow -members, he may be called upon iu^^erted a stipulation that at the end of notes could not compel the Bank to givO 
to do so (See tho agr- od period of hiring the hirer gold in exchange for them. 

UANSE TO WES, a h^'»;.‘ue of tlie great should h.ave the option of pnwhasing the The gre.at danger of an Inconrertible 
commercial towns in north Germany and thing hired, on payment of a further sum, paper currency Is its tendency to de- 
ad jucent conntrie.s, formed in the with a provis o that the article shnll vot. preciato in value as a cousoqiieuco of the 

century, for the purpose of putting down become the projurttf of the hifcr tnitil such temptation to a government to increase 
piracy and of protecting trade and purcltaseandpaymentlKnmide. rrovLsion tlm Issue of tho paper money ns an easy 
commerce. During t he 15tli century the .sliould be made that in case the liiror make way of paying its dcl.ls and obligation!*, 
league (iooayed, innl in recent times tlie dofadlt in paying any one of ibc inslal- i I'coj'lc ccannb b'C certain that the govern- 
only survivors were the towns of Ham- nients, the hirer rhall on demand return j ment will uHirnately redeem such notos, 
burg, Bremen, and Lubeck. TJie.qe huve to the owner the thhv' hired, and that the and henco they exhibit an increasing 
now been deprived -of their distinctive hitter sh^dl bo entitied to cnt»?r on Du' relncLauco to a(;cept tho paper from their 
privileges. prcmi.'cs of the lurer, and seize, and ro-t-ike del )tork or in exn'hango for goods. The 

HAWKER. a person travelling about the thing hired. I re.d value oi ijucnvertiblc paper money, 

with a horse or otlujr animal drawing HOLDER IN DUE COD ESE. See under 1 ti rrefure, mriv fall to an Insignificant 
raorchan di.se or goods for tho puri>o.y5 of imis of Kreharn/e. ! fraction of iis nominal value, 

selling them in a place in which ho doca HOLDER OF A BILL OF EXCHANGE. ! INDEI^T. Au order for goods received 

not usually reside or carry on bu,^in»';is. the person to wliom a 1>‘.U of exchange or . from abroad by a merchant. 

Annual licence £2. a cheque lias been tramderrod. ! INDENTURE. A deed between two 

HEREDITAMENT, any [iropcrty what- HOLDING OVER, a plntise detioUng J or ii\ora parties. Formerly the dupllcatet 
soever wddeb descends to the heir, a.-* that a tenant refuse-s to give up possession 1 of tho agreement were written on one 
distinguished from property which devolves of premises after lie lias himself given I parchment. Tho parchment was then cut 
on the next of kin, e.g. lands descend to ijod. o to quit, or, in the c««e of a ieaj-t*, i by a zig-zag or indented line, so that the 
the heir, but personal property, such r;* after tho landlord has given him notice to duplicates could be fitted into one another, 
money, stocks and shares, and leasehold? !juit on the expuation of his le.asc. In tlie and thus i>roof was furnished that they 

go to the next of kiu. former case the tenant is liable to pay were counterparts of the same agreement, 

HIGH SEAS, th.it part of the sea whicii double rent; in the latter, ho is liable for INDORSEE, tlie person to whom a bill 
Is outside the three-mile limit from tlie double the yc.arJy value. of exchange is transferred by the holder 

diore. I nside that limit the sea bclom*n HOAiE USE ENTRY, a document which wriLingnotonly his own name on tho back, 
to, and is under tlie jnrkdiction of, the has to be filled up when It is necessary to but the luime of the person to whom tha 

country on which it borders, rernovo from a bonded warchou.so goods bill it transforred, (Seo under JSiUs 0 

HIRE PURCHASE. When goods are liable to duty, wiiere such gooxls are to bo Exchange). 
puicha.'*cd o!i tlie hire system, the arrange- coiiauraed witiun the country, aud are not INDORSEMENT, INDORSER. Set 
ment jg that ihe goods are to become the intended for export. under Cheqxies. and Bills of Exchange, 

property of tlie person wlio hires them on HONOUR, a term denoting the duly HJ FORMA PAUPERIS. Whore • 

hw making a specified number of payments fultilllng of a monetary obligation, e.g. person w’ho is very poor W'ishea to embark 

periodically. Until all the payments have to honour a bill is to acx^ept the bill on on a lawsuit, he may be allowed to sue 09 
been made, the goods belong to the person p,re.scntation, or after being accciited, to a pauper, provided he cad ew^ear (make 
who lets them out, though, of course, pay it when it becomes due. an iiffidavdt) that ins posscss^ions are not 

po».sc'*?ion of the goods is given to the HORSE POWER, the standard employed worth £25, not including hia wearing 
person hiring them. Should default be for indicating tho driviug power of n apnard and tho subject matter of tha 
made m the payments, Uio owner of the i-tcam engine. It is reckoned that a horse, acliom IJo must satisfy tho Court that 
goods may resume posscsesiori of them, is capable of raiding 33,000 lbs. wciclit he has a good cause of action, and this ia 
Great care should be taken in drawing up tlirouirh one foot ia a miuute, or 550 Ib.-s. cioue by obtaining a written and signed 
a hire-purchase agreement, otherwise the through ouo foot in a second. In reality opinion from a bahrister that the cause of 
owmer may find himself deprived of hLi this is about IJ timc,s the power of an action b prima facie good. On being 
tight to re-take the good.*i. In such ordinary horse. allowed to sue in forma pauperis, he is 

aj^eemeuts it is usual, tlierefore, to state HOTCHPOT. ” A term .signifying the excused the payment of court fees, and 
that when the payments have bijcn mingling of property iu certain cases, in the Court may assign him a solicitor and 
completed, the hirer .- iiall have the option w hich a jierson claiming to share in a com- coar.6el to assist him in the conduct of hiii 
of purc.iasing the goods ou payment of mon fund is bound tt.s a condition of so case. The.sc are not permitted to chargo 
a further sura, iLsuully a suia equal in doing to bring iuto tlie fund other property for their services, but they may bo re- 
amount to^ one instalment. A coaiJilion deemed in law to have been previously imbursed for out of pocket expenses, 
E.iould be insc'rtcd that the hiring agree- advanced to him in anticipation of his INLAND BILL OF EXCHAN6SL A 
ment should be capable of being terminated final share In the fund.” bill of exchange drawn aud payable within 

at the option of either party, or in the HYPOTHEC. In Scots law, a hypothec tho United Kingdom, or drawn within too 
oreach of any of the terms of the agree- corresponds roughly to a mortgage in United Kingdom upon .some penon 
ment. The object of these various Englisii law, wdth this ^fferenoe, that resident in it. AU other bills are foreign, 
provisions is to prevent the ownership mortgages deal with land.i or interests INLAND REVENUE. Refer to /mfdX. 

of toe goods from pa.sjlng to the hirer until in laiKli. whereas a bvjmtbec may relate IN EE. In 
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nSORBID ROOK or BEGISTISBEa) 
ifOOX. Wbtre a loan is raised by a State 
or a Company, and bonds for its repayment 
afa not iasaed, but the lenders are allotted 
•harts or stock, and have their names 
lettered or entered in a ILit at the head 
office of the Clompany, or at the scat oi , 
government of the State issuing the stock, I 
•OOh stock is railed Inscribed or he! 7 istcred 
Block, and can only be translerred by the 
owner, or hLs a;;:cnt, KiK'nini,' an entry to 
that effect in the said register. 

INSPECTINO ORDER, an order per i 
milting an intending buyer to inspect 
the goods of the seller, where such goods 
are stored at a dock or a bonded ware- 
house. 

mSURAJBLE INTEREST, a pecuniary 
interest in Uie subject matter of tlio 

Insurance. 

INSURANCE. Ifefor to Jmh'T. 

INTER AUA. Among other things. 
INTERBOURSE SECURITIES. Whore 
a State raises a hwn siniiiltaiieously m 
several countries, jw e,g. llussiiin i.o.aus, 
the bonds for the repayment of tlie loans, 
if they are transferred from a person in 
one of tlio lending countries to a person 
In another lenditig country, are negotiated 
at a fixed rate of exchari -e. 

INTEREST WARRANTS. S,:>o Diriderid 
Warrant n. 

INTERIM DIVIDEND, a dividend paid 
on aharos before the v\iiol<' amount of the 
nett profits of an umUrtaking for a given 
period has henn nsccrtainiHi. 

Df TRANSITU. On the way; in 
course of transit. 

INVENTORY, a list or schedule con- 
taining a true descrijttion of goods, 
chattels, furniture, and the like. 

1. 0. U., an abbreviation of the words 
** I owe you.’* Q’his is a dixiument of very 
little value save as evidence of indebted- 
ness between the parties, though it is not 
conclusive evidence of the actual ainouid 
owing by one party to the other. It Is 
not an agreement, or a receipt, or a 
nogotiublo iustmiuent, and therefore a 
person cannot sue iifion it. It docs not 
require a stamp, and the affixhig of a 
stamp to it docs not increase Its value 
or importance. Tlic following is au 
ordinary form of an I. O. U. 

Oi'lober 12<^, 1901. 

I. 0. U. £67 (sixty-seven pounds). 

JAMKS 8MiTU. 

To R. Owen. 

INVOICE, a written account giving full 
particulars os to the quantity, (juality, 
an d pri ces of goods sent to a purchaser. 

YIETTSAM. Where a ship is iu danger of 
being sunk, and to lighten the ship goods 
arc cast into the sea and roniuin under 
'.w ater, su ch goods are jetsam (cf. Flotsam), 
JEITiSON, casti.'ig gooihs or the ship’s 
tackle overboard for the purpose of saving 
the ship or tlie rest of tlie cargo. (See 
under Afarine /n,suraucc.) 

JOBBER. The nioiub<*ra of the Stock 
Exchange arc divided into two classes, 
brokers and jobbers, or dealers. These 
latter deal in securities which they buy 
from or soil to the public through the 
medium of the brokers. (Jl(dc-r to 
** Jobbers *’ in Index.) 

JOINT ACCOUNT. Where two or more 
persons subscribe Uie money for carrying 
cm e particular undertaking, the account 
of the transactions is kept iu their joint 
)•. The profits are shared and tlio 
i borne in a proportion agreed upon 


A COMMERCIAL GUIDB. 

JOURNAL. book-keeping, the Items 
from the Waste Book are posted into this 
book, in which the position of the parties 
as debtor or creditors Is clearly shown, 
from thence the items are transferred to 
the le<1pcr. 

JUDSMENT CREDITOR, a person who 
Itriup.s an action in a court cf law for a debt 
due to him, or for damages for some wrong 
done to him, aud obtains judgment in his 


by the parties themselves. 

JOINT STOCK COMPANIES, companies 
whose liability may bo either limited or 
unlimited, and whose capital is subscribed 
by more than 20 persons (the maximum 
uumber allowed by law for a partnership). 

JOINT STOCK BANK. A bank owned 
by a corporate body, (Refer to Index.) 


favour. 

JUDGMENT DEBTOR, a person against 
uhoin a judgment in a court of law in an 
action for debt or for damages has been 
obtained, and who has not satisfied the 
judgment. A judgment debtor is liable to 
be made bankrupt if the amount of the 
debt l.H not less than £50, or he may be 
comniittod to prison for contempt in not 
obc} ing the order to pay, no matter what 
the amount of the debt may be. 

KEELAGE, charges that have to be paid 
for penuit^sion to keep a ship in port. 

KEEPING HOUSE, confining oneself at 
homo for the purpose of clel.aying or 
defeating creditors. The debtor must 
deny himself to a creditor when the 
creditor calls for payment and ot^ks to 
see liiin personally, otherwise tlie debtor 
cannot be said to kepyi Iiouhc,’* and 
thereby render himself liable to be made 
bankrupt. 

KENTLEDGE, pennanent balln;-t sueb 
as pig-iron or other weighty material 
which on account of its superior cleanii- 
iiftw is preferred to ordinary ballast. 

KITE, the same as Accommodation Fill, 
KNOT, a nautical mile, oqu.al roughly 
to 2,027 yards. 

LAC, a term .signifying 100,000 rupees, 
('({unl to £0,000 13.S. 4d. 

LAGAN, goods thrown overboard from 
a .sliip wliidi is sinking, and being weiglity, 
are buoyed so that they may be recovered. 

LAMB DUCK, a defaulter on the Stock 
lOvchange. A jiiembcr wlio is not able to 
meet his liabilities to lus fellow-members. 
(Bee De/auHcr.) 

LAND WAITER or SEARCHER, an 

ollicer of customs whose duty it Is u()on 
the landing of merchandise, to examine, 
wel fii, and measure it, and to keep an 
aci'onnt thereof, for the i)urpo.'e of 
assessing the amount of duty to be paid 
on it. 

LANDING ACCOUNT, n document 
stating information rivranling goo^U 
landca at a wharf, and tlio ctiargcs for 
w'archousing them. 

LANDING ORDER, a peniiitaulliori.sin.g 
goods to be landed from a ship, after tlie 1 
duty, if any, has been paid. 

LAW MERCHANT that part of the 
law which deals vvith commerci.d trans- 
aoUona. It was originally founded on the 
general customs of merchants of all nation.'!, 
and gradually was Incorporated into the 
common law. The law relating to nogo- 
tAable instruments and to partneivibips 
is derived largely from the custom of 
traders. 

LAY DAYS, the time allowed in charter- 
paities to slup,s for tlio piuqiose of loading 
or unloading while staying at a port. 
(See “ Demurrage,** under Hhipping.) 

LEAKAGE, an allow^ancc made to 
merchants for the leakage of casks, or the 
wasting of liquors. 

LEAKAGE AND BREAKAGE. The 

words ’* leakage and breakage excepted," 
when inserted in a charter-party or a bill 
of lading, renders the ship owner free from 
liability for nuy damage caused in this 
way to the gooils which he has agreed to 
carry. If, however, the damage has been 
caused by the negligence of the crew iu 
handling or stowing the goods, the ship 
owner wdll be liable. 

LEDGER. In book-keeping this ia the 
book of accounts into which the entries 


Lbt. 

from the other hooka are finally poeteAi 
so as to show at a glance the state of the 
trader’s affairs. 

LEEMAN*3 ACT, an Act of I*arliameot 
passed in 1867 for the purpose of prevent- 
ing the sale of shares in banks by persons 
who did not possess the shares. It pro- 
vides tiiat contracts for the sale or transfer 
of bank sliares sliall be void unless the 
numbers by wliicli such shares are dis- 
tinguished or set forth in tlie contract, 
or unless the name of the re^jistered 
holders of such shares is inserted. This 
Act is evaded by the rules of the 
Ex(?liange, whicb compels its members to 
fulfil contracts for the sale of bank 
stock or shares, even though the numbers 
of such aliarca, or the names of the 
holders of such shares, are not inserted 
I in the contract. 

LEGACY DUTY. Refer to /n<fer. 

LEGAL DAY. Twenty-four hours, 
reckoned from midnight to midnight. If, 
therefore, a payment Is due on a given 
day, there cannot be any default in paying 
until Uie cud of that day, which expires 
at midnight. 

LEGAL TENDER, any currency or 
money by wliidi a debtor can legally 
diacharge his debt, or wliich a creditor is 
bound to receive in final discharge of an 
obligation to him. Gold is legal tender 
for debts up to any amount ; silver where 
the debt is two pounds or under; and 
copper up to one shilling. Rank of Eng- 
land notes are legal tender except so far 
as the bank itself and its branches are 
concerned. This means that tlio Bank 
cannot compel its creditors to take pay- 
ment in its own notes. 

Where a person offers legal tender 
in discharge of a debt, and the creditor 
refuses to receive such tender, tlie debtor 
is not freed from his liability. He must 
continue ready and willing to pay the 
debt. If, however, a creditor, after 
having refused a legal tender, sues tbo 
debtor, ho will lose all the costs of his 
action on the debtor paying the money 
into court and proving that the creditor 
had previously rejected the legal tender. 

LESSOR, the person who grants a lease 
of land or premises to another, 

LESSEE, the person to whom a lease 
is granted. 

LETTER OF ALLOTMENT. When 
invitations are issued to the public a-sking 
tlicm to apply for shares in a company, 
those who succeed in obtaining the share.^ 
.'ire informed by a letter of allclraent 
stating the number of shares which have 
been allotted them. The stamp duty is 
a penny where the amount does not 
exceed £5. Over £5 the stamp duty is 
cuxpe nce. ' 

LETTER OF ATTORNEY, the same as 
Power 01 Attomeif. (See Attorney^ Power o^.) 

LETTER OF CREDENCE, the letter 
given to au ambassador by his sovereign, 
which he delivers to the povereign to whom 
he is sent, 'riiis letter requests the 
sovereign to whom tlie ambassador is 
accredited, to give credence to any com- 
munications which the amba.sandor may 
make on behalf of liLj government. 

LETTER OF CREDIT or BILL OF 
CREDIT, an oi)eii letter or request whereby 
a mert'hant or a banker requests some 
other person to advance money, or to give 
credit to a third person named Ihere'u. 
and promising that ho will repay the same 
to the person advancing the money, or 
that bo will accept bills drawm upon him- 
'•elf for on equal amount. A letter ol 
credit Is not a negotiable instrument, and 
therefore only the person named in it is 
entitled to the amount. Letters of credit, 
except those payable In the Unitea 
Kingdom, most be stamped ou the sauM 
scale as Bills of Exchange. 
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t E OT El l 07 INDEMNITY, a loiter 
gnaranteeixig a person against any daim 
or lo ss, 

LETTEB OF LICENCE, a document by 
which creditors allow an insolvent debtor 
a loncrer time for the payment of bis debts, 
promising not to take any stops amiinst 
him or his property until the expiration 
of that time. 

LETTEB OF REGBET, a letter sent to 
a person who has applied for shares in 
a public company, stating that shares 
cann ot be allotted to him. 

LETTER OF RENUNCIATION, a docu- 
ment attached to a letter of allotment, 
which on being signed by tho person to 
whom the shares liavo been allotted, 
enables him, on sending it to the directors, 
to renounce his right to take up the shares. 
He is then in no way lialdo on the shares 
which had been allotted to him. 

LETTERS OF ADMINISTRATION, 
authority given to a person to administer 
the estate of one who has died iTilcstatc. 
This authority is usually given to the next 
of kin, and in some cases to a creditor of 
the deceased. The duties of an adminis- 
trator is to call in the estate and collect 
the assets of the deceased, to pay tho debts 
of tiie deceased, and to distribute the 
resid ue am ong the next of kin. 

LETTERS OF MARQUE, permission 
given in time of war by a State to its 
Bubjccts, authorising tliem to fit out sliips 
for the purpose of preying on the coimucrce 
of th e ene my. 

LETTERS PATENT, a document issnod 
by the government granting to a subject 
some** dignity, office, privilege, monoi)oly, 
or tho like." It is uddrmsed “ to ull to 
whom tliese presents shall come," ond are 
not scaled up but are left open, and are 
recorded in the Tatent Rolls, so that all 
subjects cjf the realm may rend them, 
and be bound by their contents. Being 
left open they are called letters paUnt 
(L, patere^ to be oi)eu\ I/Cltcrn patent for 
in ven lions are scaloa with the seal of the 
Patent Diliee. 


L1E?7, the right which a person has of 
retaining property in bis possession wliidj 
belongs to another, until certain denmiid.s 
of his are SKtislied ; e.g. a pawnbroker has 
a lieu on goods pledged to him, that is, he 
is entitled to retain them until tlia pledgor 
repays tlio loan with interest. Similarly, 
an unpaid seller has in certain ca'.es a lien 
on the good.s sold, so long a.s such goods 
remain in his possession. But tho term 
lien has been extended to cases where the 
person having the lien has not got po&ses- 
■ion of tho property over which the lien 
is exercised. Tho unpaid seller of land 
has a lion on the land even though the land 
has been conveyed to the purchaser. So, 
too, where tho conti-act for Uie sale of laud 


falls tlirough, the intending purchaser has 
a lien on the land, for tlie amount of any 
deposit he may have paid to the vendor. 
Such liens are described as “ equitable 
liens,” to distinguish them from ” poases- 
Bory liens,” in which the person exercising 
tho lien has possession of the property. 
There is a third class of liens called 
** maritime liens,” e.g. the seaman’s lien 
for unpaid wages. Such a lien cAn be 
enforced by arrest of the ship under an 
OTder of tlio Admiralty Division of the 
High Court of Justice. 

LIGHTERAGE. a charge made for con- 
▼<3ying goods In a barge or a lighter. 

LIFE ANNUITY. an annuity Uiat termi- 
nat es a t the death of tho recipient. 

Lpr: msuRANCE. Refer to /ndex. 
^^LIGHT DUES. dues levied on ships for 
w purpose of maintaining the lighthouses, 
beacons, and the like, necessary to warn 
navigating 

Bhips round the British coasts. These 
dues are levied by Trinity House. 


LIMTESD AND REDUCED, a phrase 
applied to a limited company whose 
capital has been reduced by permission 
of the Court. 

LIQUIDATED DAMAGES. When the 
amount claimed by a plaintiff in an action 
can bo definitely ascertained by calculation 
or in accordance with a fixed scale of 
charges, it is said to be liquidated or 
“ made clear.” Thus in an action to 
recover arrears of rent, or the amount of 
a vhequo, such amount can bo reckoned 
up, and the plaintiff, should he succeed in 
the action, is entitled to that amount. 
He cannot bo awarded a smaller sum. 
When, however, the amount dc])ends on 
all the circumstances of the case and has 
to bo estimated by the jury, the damages 
arc said to be tmliquidated. Thus in an 
action for libel or for personal injuries, 
the jury may award the plaintiff any sum 
or notliing at all. No one can determine 
beforehand what amount tho jury will 
aw'ard. 

In a contract, the parties frequently fix 
the amount which is to be paid on breach 
of the contract. Where this is tho case, 
.such amount will be regarded as liquidated 
damages. Thus in building contracts, 
a penalty is often exacted for delay in 
coniplelion, at Die rnto of bo much per 
d.iy or per week. Sucli a penalty for 
(lilay is in tho nature of liquidated 
damages. 

LIQUIDATED DEBT, a debt, tho pro- 
ciso amount ot which is . npable of being 
calculated. ('See Liquidated Damages.) 

LIQUIDATOR. the person ujipe hited to 
}-clDe the atlairs of a Uniited company, 
wliicli is being wound up. 

LLOYD’S, on association of underwritci's 
and other persons engaged in murine 
insurance. It took ita name irom the 
fact that tho lucmbers formerly met at 
Lloyd’s Coffee-house in Lombard Street. 
'I'ho Society was incorporated by Act of 
I'arUaineni in 1871, which states the objects 
of the Society to bo ** the carrying on of 
tlif! business of marine insurance by 
members of the Society, the protection of 
Die interests of the members of tlic Society 
in respect of shipping, and cargoes and 
treight : tlie collection, publication, and 
i{ilTusiou of intelligence and information 
with respect to shippimr.'* 

jAIenibci’s must dejiosit with the com- 
mittee (1) gilt-edged securiliea to the value 
of £5,000, or (2) a guarantee policy of 
£5,000. (Sec “ Lloyd’s Form of I’olicy ’ ’ 
under Marine Insurance.) 

LLOYD’S BOND, a device for the 
purpose of enabling railway companies 
and other corporations to borrow’ to a 
greater extent than tlio law allows them. 
Tlius, though the Company may not 
borrow in excess of its powers, it may incur 
debts for work done or materials supplied, 
and give a bond for its duo repayment. 
The following Is an example of such a 
bond : — 

The X Railway Company, 

No. Bond for £. 

’J’he X Railway Company do hereby 
acknowledge that they stand indebted 
to in the sum of £ 

for money due and owing from tho Com- 
pany to tho said And 

the Company for themselves, their 
successors .and assigns, covenant with 
tho paid his excentors, adminis- 

trators and assigns, to pay tho said sum 
of with interest thereon, at tlio 

rate of £5 per cent, per annum, from the 
date hereof, until payment. Such interest 
to bo payable half-yearly upon the day 
of and the day of in 

each year. Given under the common seal 
of tho Oompany, the day of 


A. B„ SeareUiry. 


TERMS. Mas. i'A 

N.B. — On the producvbn of this bond, 
the interest will be paid at the ofELoe of 
the Company. 

LLOYD’S REGISTER, an association 
established in 1843 to compile an accurate 
classification of t)ie shipping of the United 
Kingdom of the foreign vessels trading to 
11 1 is country. The register iasued annually 
contains the names of vessels arranged and 
classified according to their constractioiL 
nature of materials, state of repair, and 
tlie like. Tlicsc statistics are obtained by 
the surveyors. When a vessel is registered 
A1 at Lloyd’s, the A denotes that the 
ship is buflt in the very best manner. 
The 1 indicates the first-rate condition of 
the stores, tackle, and the like. A ship 
mav remain in this class for fifteen years, 
and if she remains in a completely efficient 
state, her registration as A1 may be 
renewed. 

LOCK-OUT. When an employer dints 
the gate of his factory or place of business 
so as to prevent his workmen entering 
and continuing their work, he is said to 
** lock out ” his workmen. 

LOCOMOTIVE CHARGES, charges made 
by a railway company for the use of an 
engine and of the line in conveying a 
trader’s trucks from the lins into the 
trader’s private siding. Olicve charges do 
not cover the cost of loading or unloading 
the trucks. 

LOCUM TENENS. bolding a place or 
doing duty for another. 

LOCUS STANDI, tho riglit of a party to 
appear and be hoard on the quesilon 
uudt'T discussion before a tribunal or at a 
meeting. 

L0(i-B00K. Tho book in which the 
master of a slVip enters all tho events ot 
any importance o(.’curring during the 
voyage. 

LONG-DATED BELL, a bill of exchange 
wliich has a long time to run before it 
falls due. 

LONG-EXCHANGE. A money market 
term meaning tho rates of exchange 
(luoted for bills having tlireo months to 
run. 

LONG OF STOCK, an American term 
signifying that a person bolds stock in 
tho expectfvtioD of a rise in its price. 
Sucli a person is in tho same position as 
a ** bull ” on the London Stock Exchange. 
(Seo Bull.) 

MADE BILL. A bill of exchange 
payable abroad and negotiated in the firet 
place in England. 

MAINTENANCE, tho act of giving 
assistance to a person wlio is instituting 
legal proceedings in which tho pereon 
giving the assistance has no valuable 
interest, or in which he acts from au 
improper motive. Maintenance ia a 
crime. ** Champerty ” is maintenance in 
which the motive for giving the assistance 
is that in case the action be successful, the 
plaintiff shall divide the proceeds of the 
action with the person giving the assist* 
ancc. This is also a crim e. 

MAKING A MARKET. Refer to I?id€Z, 

MAKING A PRICE, the two prices of 
any given security which the jobber quotes 
to the broker, one at which he will sell, 
the other at which ho will buy. 

MAKlNG-UP DAY, the first day of the 
fortnightly or monthly settlement on the 
Stock Exchange. (See Contango Day.) 

MAKlNG-UP PRICE, the price at which 
the various securities witich are the subject 
of Stock Exchange transactions ia fixed 
at each settlement. Usually it is the 
actual market price at a given mo- 
ment. This price is fixed for the pur- 
pose of enablhig the members to settle 
their contracts, or to ** carry over” in 
case they wish to postpone taking up or 
delivering stock. (See under Stock 
change.) 
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lUUitnt IN fiE. AU act wUdi ia wrong- 
ini in itself ; cno which riolates not only 
t tw taw of ibe land but the moral law, 
tnc^er. tlicft, and the like. 

lUUiTJM PROHIBITUM, an act which 
Is wnmgfu} because it violates the law of 
the land, but which ia not generally 
recognisea as a breach of the moral hnv, 
refuting to pay tiie edacation rate, 
breves of the Vaocination Ac ta, and the 
like. 

MANIFEST, a document vihlnh dr?rrlhcs 
In detail the varioue pwrknges and cou- 
•ignmenta constituting the shin's carro. 
(fiw ** Ship's Papero," under i^hipjnnf}.) 

MARGIN, In Stock lixchan.^-c trans- 
actions, a sum of money or seen n ties 
deposited by a speculator with lus broker 
against loss on specnlatioua. Jji thif? 
tense it ia ecjuivaleut to “cover.* Jhc 
manrin Is usnally reckoned at ten per cent, 
of the par value of the rtock.'?. 

MABI^ INSURANCE. Ihacr 1 o / mfc.r. 
yAPinr.n CHEQUE. (Mi/Ird 

^^nSrKED transfer or CERTIFIED 

TRANSFER. Where a thareholdcr aclls 
part only of tlio slock or the Kliarcs which 
^ I holds in a com[>any, the transfer is 


A COJIMERCIAL (SttlDfi. 

RUNUTE book, the book wntaimng 
a smnraary of the transactions taking place 
at ft meeting of wiy eociety. 

HIKED POLICY. » policy under which 
a ship is insured for a fixed period of time 
in i+ri voyages from a certain place to a 
certain place. (!>cc under Marine Inszir- 
ance.) 

MONEY MARKET. All dealings in 
money, such as the rate of discount, the 
bmdness of bankers, bill-brokers, money 
cliungprs, and tin? like, arc included uudw 
Diis tcmi. (8ee Money Market^ p. 665.) 

MONOMETALLISM, the system pre- 
vailing in the United Kingdom and in 
other countries of having a single metal 
as the standard of value, and as the 
medium of exchange in making bargains, 
and iti fulfilling obligations. (See Bi- 
Metallism.) 

MONTH. In mercantile transactions, 
the term month means calendar month, 

\ Jill ess otherwir^e stated. In regard to 
bill ^ of eidiatige, half a month is reckoned 
PS t ftcea days. 

MORTGAGE, a means of raising a loan 
on the security of land or of interests in 
land. 

MORTCAGEBl, tlie person who lends 


ne noiQB m a i — 

indorsed by the Kpcrctary of the com]>any ; money on the securdy of land. 

With a statement, that a phnro certificate MORTGAGOR, the person who borrows 
to meet tlie transfer lia.s been depewited ! money on the .‘security of Ian<i. 
at the offices of tlic company. j BIOETMAIN, a contraction for in 

MARKET OVERT, an open market : , i.iortua maim, ** in the de.ad hand." 
ft place rcoogni.xd by law cr cu‘:;toiii a?: - W'beu land w’as given to a monastery or 
a public m.'irlioi' for ‘the sale of Mil ides '(»} her corporation, 


it was said to come 

usnally sold th'.re. Tiio term ah.o - ii. to the dead hand, because, n.s a corpora- 
Includcs a shop in the CUy of London . ; tion i.s perpetual, ibe King lost his rights 
By shop is meant any part of a building ' i f escheat, wardahip, marriage, and tlie 


to wiilch the jniblic. have free access for 
the purpo.''e of buying urticles u.sual!y 
sold there, but not, of course, the counting 
house or any other room to which tlii' 
public have hot free access. 

MARKET RATE OF DISCOUNT, th^ 
rate charged by bankers for dbicouiitiii: 


ltd' rights incident to land owned by an 
cr. linary pcrc'on. 

MUSTE'R, a pattern or sample Bcrving 
a.i a specimen of the wdiolo bulk. It is 
used in this son«c in the pi .rase “ to pass 
mnster" (to pH.^s inspection). 

MUSTER ROLL. A register contaluini 


bills, and tlie rate charged by bill broker.- ' full particulars of the. meml?crs of a ship’s 
when buying bills. 'J'lic market rate i^i company. 

usually Ihwer than the bank rate (the rale, j MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE SOCIETY, 
fixed at short Inrerve'.s by ill© Bank of . An insiiranco company in which there aie 
England.) (See under Money Market.) j no shareholders to annex the profita, 
M ARirm ffl PRICES. On the Slock j which ore divided amongst tho persons 


Exchange, the pric:es at which Bccurilies 
have been bought and <Bold uro suppo.>'.od 
to be recorded on a board by one of the 

S orties to the transaction. U’his is seldom 
one, owing to ilio rush and hurry of 
business. 

MATE’S RECEIPT, "Wlicn goods are 
brought alongside a ship to be placed on 
board, the mate given a leccipt lor ihcm. 
(See under Shipping.) 

MATURITT. A bill is said to maturo 
when tho day has arrived on which it 
becomes payable. 

MEMORANDUM OF ASSOCIATION. 
!Ehe document which Bela out the objects 
for which a limited company Is formed, 
the amount of capital, the shares into 
Wfaicdi it is divided, and one or two other 
matters. It defines the scope of the 
company's business, and outside that scope 
the company cann<»t undertake any other 
hn ainee s witliout tho leave of the Court. 

NDESTAlIiINO CLAUSE, a clan.?© in a 
polk^ of marine (nsiurance stating that 
ihe nndvwriter Is not liable for loss arising 
fieom the ordinary wear and tear to which 
ft iteamer is subjected during the course 
fif the voyage. 

KSIDLE PBIOB, the price mid-way 
between the prices at which a dealer or 
ft Jc^ber offers to buy or sell ; e.g. a dealer 
mi the Stock Exchange when asked the 
Brice of a certain security may state 
meaning that he will buy tlie 
Moority at 8| and sell at 3|. The middle 
Brice will in that case bo 8f, and after 
a little haggling tho bargain may be 
•nranged on those terms. 


insured, (s^ce under Life Insvranre.) 

NAME DAY or TICTCET DAY, the 
f'oeoud day of the ectUement on the 
Stock Exchange. 

NATIONAL DEBT, the money owing 
by a govemmout. During a war, a State 
often finds it iucouvenient to meet Iho 
expenses out of the cunent taxes. It 
Uicrcfore rosorU to borrowing for the 
purpose of carrying on tho war, pledging 
the revenue us security for the due repay- 
ment of the loan. In England, tho 
National Debt, in 1»00. amounted to 713 
millions. It ia composed of tlic funded debt, 
amounting to 634 millions, which is not 
bound to" be rcjiaid at any fixed time ; 
terminable annuities, amounting to over 43 
millions ; and the unfunded debt, which 
consist? of loans for short periods to meet 
temporary deficiencies, and is raised by 
means of Exchequer Bills and Treasury 
Bills. Tlic unfunded debt, in lOOG , reached 
ne.arly 60 millions. 

NAVY BILLS, bills of exchange drawn 
on by officers in the navy against pay due 
to them. I'ormcrly. navy bills were 
drawn by the Admiralty for the payment 
of contract ore who had supplied stores 
and provisions for the navy. This latter 
kind of navy bill is now no longer used. 

NEGOTIABLE INSTRUMENTS AND 
NEGOTIABLE PAPER. Tho commonest 
examples of these instrumente ore bills of 
exchange, cbequoa, promissory notes, 
dividend warrante, exchequer bonds, and 
other documents which by the usage of 
trade are regarded as negotiable. The 
peculiarity of these documents is that 


they are in one great reject mpily 
on thO same footing as eolnea money, vis. 
that whoever takes them in good fs(bh and 
gives value for them, becomes their abso- 
lute owner, provided that they are in such 
a condition that tlie true owner could, by 
simple delivery of them, transfer the 
ownership of them. (Refer to “ Negoti- 
able Instruments ” in Index.) 

NET, the clear amount of anything after 
making all allowances or deductions. 

NET WEIGHT, the actual weight of 
anything without reckoning the weight 
of the packing or the wrapper in which It 
is enclosed ; or the actual weight after 
allowing a deduction for waste and the like. 

NEXT FRIEND. When an infant is 
sued in a court of law, or when he brings 
au action, he must have a person who will 
sue and be sued in his name. This person 
is called the next friend. Tlie fawer of 
ati Infant is usually the next friend. 

NISI PRIUS, a name given to civil cases 
tried in the King's Bench Division of the 
High Court. In foimer days, all civil 
cases, in all parts of the country, had to 
be tricfl at Wostminatcr, uiiless before 
{nisi prius) the date of the trial the judge 
w ent down to the assizes iu the locality 
to try tlie caPo, 

NO FUNDS. In connection with cheque**, 
the phra.se moaiL^ tliat the drawer of tlie 
cheque has no fLunis at his bank to meet it. 

NOMINAL PRICE. A terra employed 
on tho Stock Rxohaugo with reference to 
sccuritie.? in which busineps is seldom done. 
In regard to such .‘*ccuritics, it ia difficult 
to stuto what is the .nrbiial market price, 
but an estimate may 1)© given at which 
bu.'hiDPS might or inir/ht not be done in 
llio security iu question. 

KCN-SU'rr. btihdly Bpcaklng, there is 
now-a-dajs no sucii thing lus nc>n-s>uiting 
a plain till in a lawsuit. But the tcnti 
is sometimes used when the judge with- 
draw's a caso from tho jury and directa 
judgment for tho defendant. 

NOTARY PUBLIC. In England, the 
chief duties of a notary puiilie consists in 
the noting, presenting, and protesting of 
(llslionourcd bills of e.vchnnge. certifying 
.acts of honour in regard to ahcli bills, nud 
in nnthcnilcRting copies of doouinciits 
going uhroari. 

NOTE OF HAND, a prcmlsrory note 
(which see). 

NOTING A BILL. Wlirra a bill of 
exchange lias been dishonoured by non- 
acceptance or l>y non-payment, such facts 
are recorded on tlio face of the bill. In 
these circumRt ancca the holder requests 
a notary public to present the bill a second 
time, and if it is then dishonoured, the 
notary notes the facts upon the bill ; then 
if the bill be a foreign bill, the notary 
protests it. In the caso of au inland bill, 
protest is not neceafi.ary. It may, how- 
ever, be noted for tlie purpose of obtain- 
ing acceptance or payment for honour. 

I (See under Bills of Exchange.) 

NOT NEGOTIABLE. These words 
written acros.? the face of a cheque or a 
bill or other negotiable instrument 
seriously affect the position of a holder 
for value. TTioy imply that the holder 
can have no better right to the instrument 
than the person from whom he took it had. 
Thus, suppose a cheque bearing these 
words h.as been obtained by fraud, and 
the wTong-doer transfers it to a person who 
takes it in good faith and for value, such 
person has no better right to the cheque 
than the wTong-doer had. In other words, 
he cannot compel the draww of the cheque 
to meet it. (Refer to “ Cheques ” in 
Index.) 

NOVATION, the sabstitatlon of a new 
debtor in place of the old. Though a mas 
may assign his rights to another, he cannot 
aasi^ his UabiUtles without the consent 






' TERMS. 



9f «H Ibe parltoi to <b0 arij^i&al contract. 
k good UAtiqidoof noTaUoQ Is where a Life 
Inshraiiee Society transfers ite businosa 
to, or becomes merged in, another life 
Insurance Company. 

NtTDUBI PACTURt, an agreement or 
a promise made without any coiiBidcration 
being given for it. Such an agreernont or 
promise is not cnforceaMe in Jinglish law, 
onleps it in made by deed. 

KURSB AN ACCOUNT. A banker 
somcCinies keeps a custouier’s account 
going when the customer baa overdrawn 
It. For the banker realises that were the 
account to ho closed, the customer might 
never be in a position to meet his liabilities. 
Whereas by giving him an extension of 
credit, and’ allowing iiiin further to over- 
draw% he may be rblc to tide over his 
difliculiics and to pay his debts to the 
banker with interest.' 

OBSCURATION, tlic dltTcrenre between 
the actual and the ajipareiit strength ol 
spirits. 

OFFICIAL ASSIGNEE OF THE STOCK 
EXCHANGE, a moinber of the liou'<e, 
appointed by the Committee of the Stock 
Exchange, to wind up the business of a 
defaulter. 

OFFICIAL BROKER, a broker nomi- 
nated by the Committee of the Stock 
iCxchango to effect the buying in and tiie 
selling out of securities. (See Buying in 
and Selling out.) 

OFFICIAL LIST OF PRICES, the list of 
prices of securities and of business done 
on the Stock Exchange, issued daily under 
the authority of the Committee of the 
Sto ck E xchange. 

OFFICIAL RECEIVER. He is ap> 
pointed by the Board of Trade to take 
charge of an insolvent debtor’s estate 
from the time a receiving order has been 
made against the debtor until the trustee 
in bankruptcy is appointed. An ofllcial 
receiver is also appointed in the pre> 
liminory stages of tlio winding-up of a 
limited company. (See under Bankruptcy.) 

OFFICIAL REFEREE, an official of the 
High Court whose duty it Is among other 
things, to hear and to decide actions in 
regard to accounts, the atnount of which 
or the item.<< in which are disputed. 

OMNIUM STOCK, a stock which can at 
a certain time be divided into proportional 
parts of two or more other stocks. Thus 
where a loan has been raised by a Com- 
pany on the security of certain stw.'k 
issued by the Company, it may have been 
raised on the condition that when the 
stock is fully paid up, the holdcm of tlie 
stock may divide their holding into pro- 
portionate parts of Preference Stock and 
Ordinary Stock. The stock thus capable 
of divisfen is called omnium stock. 

ON APPRO, on approbation ; a term 
nsed in the jewelry and other trades with 
reference to goods left on approval. Ihe 
whole or any part can be returned, if so 
desired. 

ON CALL or AT CALL. Money lent 
“ on call,” or at short notice, is repayable 
on demand, or at a few days* notice. 
Such money is lent by the banks to bill- 
brokers who deposit as security for such 
loans, first class trade bills, or ** floaters,’* 
i.e. Consol certificates, bonds of the 
Corporation of London, bonds o! the 
London County Ckiancil, and the like. 
(See Floaterjt.) 

ON DEMAND. These words written 
on a bill of exchange Imply that the bill 
will be paid on presentation. A bill 
drawn in Uiis way requires no acceptance. 

ONE MAN COMPANY. A Umlfed 
company in which all or the bulk of the 
Shares are held by one man, save the one 
ewteewary share held by each of the other 

memnen of the company. 

ONE MAN M ARKST, Whert the shares 


or stock of a bosfiuii fe held )>y • jr^p 
outsida the 8took Egohange, and ^ 
group transacts dealings In the 
through one jobber to the exclusUA of all 
other jobbers. . . , 

OPEN AOCOmre. an account which is 
not settled or closed. Sometimes used in 
the sense of a running account. 

OPEN CREDIT. See Letur of Credit. 

OPEN POLICY. In marine insurance, 
an open policy is one in which the value 
of tlie thing, or the amount at which it is 
insured, is not dciinitoly stated. In 'nose 
of loss, such value ht^ subsequently to be 
determined. It Is a policy in which the 
insured may insert the amount as soon as 
ho learns tliat property of the kind insured 
is in transit, w'hether such property is at 
tlie lime lost or not. Of course, he must 
not be aware that it Is actually lost. 

OPTION. An option is tlie right which 
a person lias of either buying or selling 
a certain amount of stock or of shares at 
a fixed price on a certain day. For this 
option the person has to pay a price. 
Options are of three kinds. A "put” 
option Li the right to sell; a “call” 
option is the right to buy the stock or 
shares; a “put and call” option or a* 
*' double” oj'tion, is the right to buy or 
to Kell so much etock or shares at a fixed 
price on a certain day. (Refer to 
“ Options '* in Index.) 

ORDINARY STOCK OR SHARES, 
stock or shares on wliich is paid the 
residue of the profits after interest lias been 
paid on the debentures and prclcrctn-e 
shares, and sifter providing for the amount 
to be set aside towards the resone 


ments answer tim pnrpces oi money: 
for instance, where gMe am edd ana 
payment is made py plus of eychange^ or 
promissory notes and we like. 

PAPER CUBRENOY, legal fender paper, 
i.e. paper which can be used in full pay- 
ment of debts, and in final discharge of 
obligations. It is not quite ideutdcal with 
paper money, for many kinds of paper, 
c.g. cheques, bills of exchange, notes of 
Scotch and Irish banks, fulfil the puiT»ose 4 
of coined money without being legal 
tender. Where a paper currency Is 
convertible, that is where coin can be 
obtained for it on demand, its face valoe 
always is the same us its purcitasiiig power. 
Bank of England notes are an example of 
this kind of currency. Ihit where the 
paper currency is inconvertible, there is 
always a tendency for its pundiasing 
power, or Its power to discharge obliga- 
tions, to fall considerably below it« face 
value. 

PAR, the market price of shares or 
stocks when it is equal to the nominal 
value. 

PAR OP EXCHANGE, equality ol 
exchange. The ainoant of currency of 
one country wliich is eqna] in value to 
a ocriain amount of the currency of another 
country, reckoning the currencies of both 
countries to be of the same fineness of the 
precious metal. Thus an English sov. 
treign is of the same value as 25*22 francs. 

PAROL EVIDENCE, evidence given by 
word of mouth as opposed to documentary 
evidence. 

PARTICULAR AVERAGE. See Average, 

Particular 


ORIGINAL BILL. Foreign Bills are PASS BOOK. In banking, the pass- 
usually drawn in duplicate or in a set of book shows usually on Uie left-liand side 
three, to ensure that one at least, if not tho amount paid Into the bank by the 
all, will reach its destination. The first customer, and on tbe right-hand side 
one drawn is called the original bill, but the amounts paid out by the bank op 
if, as sometimes happens, it docs not behalf of the customer, viho has drawn 
reach its destination, then whidiever docs cheques against the money which he h^ 
arrive first, and is, of course, negotiable, placed in the bands of his banker, 
is called the original biU. PASSING A NIMB. When stocks or 

OUTSIDE BROKERS. Stock Brokers shares are sold, then for tho purpo^ie of the 
w'ho are not members of the Stock Ex- transfer at the sett-lemcnt the name qf 
change. tho purchaser must be given by his broker 

OVER-OAFITALISED. In tho case of to the various other people in the trana- 
a limited company, it is said to be over- action. (Se c under Stock Exchange.) 
capitalised when the company has paid PASSIVE BONDS, bonds which do not 
for the business w'hicb it undertakes more entitle the owner to any interest, 
than the real value of such business. PASSPORT, a document issued under 
Many genuine businesses which, if bought the authority of the Foreign Office, 

for tlieir real value, would yield fair requesting foreign governments to afford 

dividends to the shareholders, are in this aid and protection to ite holder. Pass- 
way over'Cai)itaIised, with the result that porta are granted to oil persona known to ^ 

the earnings of the business yield no the Forei^ Secretary, or recommended i 

appreciable dividends to the sharciiohlcr. by some person known to him ; or upon i 

OVE^UE BHiLb a bill of excliange the application of any banking firm in 

remaining unpaid after it becomes due. United Kingdom ; or upon tlie production 

OVERHEAD PRICE, a price including of a certificate of identity signed by a 

all items usually charged as trade extras, mayor, magistrate, justice of the peaoe, 

It is sometimes called All Round Price. minister of religion, physician, surgeon, 

OVERTRADING, purchasing goods that solicitor, or notary resident in the Unitea , 

cannot be advantageously disposed of, or Kingdom. In the case of naturali/ed 

beyond a trader’s power of paying. British subjects, the certUi<'.ate of natural- 

PAID-UP CAPITAL. ihe actual cash izatioD must accompany the letter of 

paid on the shares or stock of a limited recommendation. 

company. Frequently when a company is Applications for passports must bO 
floated, the terms are that so much of the made in writing to the Passport Depart- 
nominal value of tho shares shall be paid ment. Foreign Office, London, 'iiio 
on allotment, the balance to be paid at charge Ls 2s., however few or many the 
stated intervals if called up. Very often persons named in it. If the applicant does 
in prosperous undertaking this unpaid not reside in London, the passport may 
balance is never called up, except perhaps be sent by post, but in that case a poafel 
to extend the business of the company. order for two shillings must accompany 
PAID-UP SHARES, the shares of a { Ihe application, 
company upon whidi the full nominal 
value has been pidd. 

PANIC, A COMMERCIAL, is said to 
occur when traders and the public lose 
confidence in tlie banks, and basteo to 

withdraw their money therefrom. j means of identification I’ersoTis 

PAPER CREDIT, credit given on the I to enter llitsoiu, Turkey, or Doumanfe 
itrength of wTitten ackaowdedgments of j mast huve a passport-, and before leavbjg 
indcbtedneoi. where sucli ackiio'A led ! Loudon are required fe have their 


The passport should bo signed by Itl 
luilder as soon as ho receives it. British 
subjects enJering raoid of the European 
countries do not require a passport, bt|t 
it Is alwovs well to have one. as a reaitr 
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P^orts endoned at the Buseiao Oonsulato 
Qaaeral, 17 Great Winchester Street, 
London, B.O. ; the Consulate General of 
the Bablime Porte, 29 Mincing Lane, 
Xx>ndoJD, B.O. ; the Bouinanian Consulate 
General, 65 London Wall, B.O. ; or at the 
various consulates throughout the kingdom 
respectively. 

pHSBporte for Venezuela, Persia, and 
Haytl mast be endorsed at the Venezuelan 
Consulate, Finsbury House, Finsbury 
Pavement, London, E.O. ; the Persian 
Consulate General, 120 Victoria Street, i 
Iiondon, S.W. ; the iiaytian Consulate, 
32 I’encliurch Street, Loudon, F.C., 
respectively: or at any of the various 
consulates throughtait the kingdom. 

PAWN or PLEDGE. This name is 
applied t-o goods or chattels delivered by 
one person to another ns a security that 
tlie transferor will repay a debt to the trans- 
feree, or fuUU some obligation to nmi. 
'J'ho person transferring the goods is called 
the pawner or pledger; tlic person to 
whom the goods arc delivered Is called the 
pawnco or pledgee, 'i'lie jirojicrty is 
retained by the jilcdgee until the debt is 
discluirged, or the cngagoinGiit is fulfilled. 

PAWNBROSEE. A pawnbroker is a 
person who is licensed to lend money on 
poods pledged with him. (liefer to 
J*a\viibrokers ” in Inih'X.) 

PAY DAY. Account Day or Settling 
Day. The last day of the seltlciueiit on 
the Slock Exi-hango, when stocks and 
shares bargained for must bo delivered 
and paid for, or the differences paid. 
Instead of doing tiiis, the stocks and shares 
may bo ** carried over.*’ (See Carrying 
Or>r.) 

PAYEE, the person to whom a cheque 
or a hill of exchange Is payable. 

PAYING DIFFERENCES. Contracts 
to pay “ differences " are purely gambling 
contracts unenforceable by law. (See 
DiffcrcTiccs.) 

PAYING-IN SLIP, the document which 
contains particulars of ttie amount of 
money in cash, notes, and cheques which 
a customer pays into bis account at a 
bank. These slifis are usually contained 
in a book, each page of which is perforated 
witli a dotted line from top to bottom. 
Thcpartirulr-rsareenhTcd on each half — 
one part being torn off and handed to the 
cashier, the other half being initialled by 
the cashier and retained by the customer. 

PEDLAR, a petty dealer that- canaes 
bis wares w'ith him. ITe is required to 
obtain a certificate costing fi.s., from the 
chief police ofliccr of the district in which 
he has resided during one month previous 
to application ; and this lie i.s required, on 
demand, to show to any officer of police 
or to any person to whom he offers goods 
for sale. 

PEPPERCORN PdBNT. a rent of no 
money value ; a merely nominal rent. 

PEk contra. On the other side. 
Tlie term is used in book-keeping. 

PERMIT, a permission given by a 
revenue officer to remove goods on which 
the duty has been paid, or to remove 
dutiable goods from one specified place to 
another specified place. 

PER PROCURATION. A person 
having a power of attorney from a firm 
signs on behalf of the firm, writing per 
pro. or p.p. before the name of the firm, 
find then signing his own name and po- 
sition ; thus, per pro. The Patent 
liOather Co. James Smith, Cashier. 

PERSONAL ACCOUNTS, in book- 
keeping, the accounte bended by tlie names 
of the persons or firms witli whom a 
merchant ha.s dealings, and which show 
their financial position tow'ards tiim. 

PERSONAL PROPERTY or PERSON- 
ALTY. Under this term are included 
goods and chattels, and movable property 
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of every kind, chosea In Rt:tIon fuch as 
bills of exdiange, debts, and the Iflce ; 
leases of land or houses ore regarded as 
personalty, though they can hardly be 
said to be movable property. 

PERSONAL SECURTTY, a term em- 
ployed to denote that a person becomes 
security for the payment to another of 
a certain sum of money. The payment 
of the money is not secured on property, 
but merely on the personal undertaking 
of the inriividual guaranteeing the pay- 
inent. Where money is lent on a person’s 
note of hand, the security is merely 
personal, and does not give the lender any 
rights over the borrower’s property. 

PETITIONINa CREDITOR. The credl- 
tor who petitions tho Court of Bankruptcy 
to make his debtor a bankrupt. (Soe under 
Bankruptcy.) 

PETTY CASH BOOK, a book containing 
an account of small payments, the totals 
of which are afterwards entered in the 
cash book. 

PIECE GOODS, textile fabrics, which 
arc sold by the piece. 

PLACING BHARES. Wiiero a broker 
employed by a company to get its shares 
quoted in the official list of the Stock 
Exchange procures persons to take shares 
in the company so about to bo formed, the 
sliares so taken are said to be placed by 
liim. 

PLANT, a name given to tlie machinery, 
tools, and other appliances in a manu- 
factory for tlio carrying on of its business. 

POLICY, tlio document containing the 
terms of a contract of insurance between 
the insurer and tho insured. The term 
policy is derived from an Italian word 
signifying a promise. The policy holder 
is tlie person possessing the policy, and 
lie may bo llie person who effects the 
iusuranco, or a person to whom ho has 
as.'^igued the policy. 

POLICY PROOF OP INTEREST. In 

marine insurance tb© insured must possess 
an insurable interest in the tiling insured, 
not only at tlie time the insurance is 
cfTected, but also at the time that the 
insurance is claimed, but where this 
clause is lnscrte<l, tlie production of the 
policy will bo recognised by the under- 
writers as sufficient proof of tho interest, 
without calling for the production of any 
further proof. 

POOL. Sometimes several persons com- 
bine to deal ill a large number of shares, 
on the understanding that the profits or 
tho losses will bo divided in proportion to 
the amount they subscribe ; forming such 
a combination is termed making a pool. 

POST DATE, to insert in a document 
a date subsequent to tiie time on which 
tlie document was drawn up. Cheques 
are frequently post-dated, as a protection 
against loss m transmission through the 
post, or because the drawer of the cheque 
hopes to have sufficient funds in the bank 
to his credit when tlie cheque Is duly 
presented. To negotiate a post-date 
cheejue before the proper time may render 
the drawer liable to a penally for evading 
the stamp duty ; for such a cheque is not 
a bill of exchange payable on demand, 
and if, tlierefore, the amount of tho 
cheque exceeds £5, the duty is more than 
one penny, which Is the duty on a bill 
payable on demand. 

POST ENTRY. Where an Importer of 
goods has wrongly entered them at the 
Custom House, by misdescribing them, or 
erroneously stating tiieir quantities, a post 
entry must be made for the necessary 
corrections. 

POST NOTE, a bank note made payable 
not to bearer but to order. Such notes 
must, therefore, be endorsed by the 
persons to whom they are payable. They 
are intended for transmission to a distance. 


Sbx. 

POST OBIT BQNDi a money bond by 
which a person binds himself to pay a 
certain eum on the death, or at a fixed 
period after the death, of a person from 
whom he has expectations. Improvident 
and reckless persons who have expect 
tions often borrow money in this way, 
and, of course, the amount of the bond 
covers the loan with a high, if not ex- 
tortionate, rate of interest. Bometimos 
the Court will, if there has been uncon- 
scionable ovcr-reaching, set aside the 
bond, and allow the lender only the actual 
amount of tlie loan with a reasonable 
rate of interest. 

POSTE RESTANTE. When letters or 
packages bearing these words are sent 
through the post, they remain at the post 
office of the town to which they are sent 
until the persons to w'hom they are 
addressed calls for them. 

POSTING, transferring entries from the 
journal into the ledger. 

POUNDAGE, a charge or an allowance 
of BO much in the £. 

POWER OF ATTORNEY. SeeAWontey, 
Power o/. 

PRAIHQUE, a licence to the master of 
a ship to traffic in certain ports upon a 
certificate that the place he came from 
is not suffering from infectious disease. 

PRE'CIS, a summary of the contents of 
a document or a series of documents. It 
should contain all that is important in the 
documents or letters, and nothing that Is 
unimportant, and should bo in the form 
of a brief but complete narrative. 

PREFERENCE BONDS. Boo Preference 
Shares. 

PREFERENCE STOCK AND PRE- 
FERENCE SHARES, stock or sliares which 
receive a fixed dividend before any divi- 
dend is paid on the ordinary shares. 
Sometimes these shares giro a preferential 
right to the assets of the company in the 
event of its being wound up. (See 
Cumulative Preference Shares.) 

PREFERENTIAL PAYMENTS IN 
BANKRUPTCY. In the bankruptcy of 
a person, or in the winding-up of a limited 
company, certain creditora must be paid 
before the ordbiary creditors can receive 
a penny. (See under Bankruptcy.) 

PREJUDICE, WITHOUT. Sometimes 
when parties arc in dispute, in the course of 
negotiations to settle the dispute, one 
party makes to the other statementa 
“ without prejudice,” relating to the 
matter in dispute. Then if the matter 
is not settled amicably, and the parties 
have to resort to litigation, such state- 
ments cannot be put in evidence against 
the person making them. 

PREMIUM, an additional rise above par 
value, e.g. if shares of tbo nomlr al value 
of £6 are bought and sold for £6, they are 
said to be at a premium of £1. 

PRESENTMENT, the formal act of 
bringing a bill of exchange to the notice 
of the ^awee for the purpose of getting 
iiim to accept it, or having been accepted 
by him, to obtain payment from him. 
(See under Bills of Exchange.) 

PRICE. CURRENT^ listo of goods and 
morch andise with their prices. 

PRICKING NOTE, a document obtained 
from the (Ilustom House by the shipper 
of goods and delivered by him to the chief 
officer of a ship authorising him to receive 
the goods on board. It w'as so called 
from the practice of pricking holes in tbo 
paper corresponding with the number of 
parages rec^ved on board. (See Dandy 
Note.) 

P RTM AGP!, a small payment formerly 
paid to the master of a ship by those who 
shipped goods on board. By arrangement 
with the master, the ship owner now 
receives this payment, which lain addition 
to tho fr^h^ 
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ranU&B MS AVBS&SE ACCD8> 
VOSSED. In bUis of lading this phrase 
ineanSy that in addition to the froigbt, a 
charge will be made for primage (which 
see). The tee tor average is not now 
separately assessed, but included in the 
charge tor primage. 

PRIVATE ARRANOEBIENT. an agree- 
ment between an insolvent debtor and his 
creditors, by which they agree to accept 
a composition from him, or to allow him 
to carry on his business under certain 
conditions. Ttie debtor is thus spared tlio 
publicity, and the creditors are saved tlio 
expense of bankniptcy proceedings. The 
agreement must be by deed and must bo 
registered. (See** Deeds of Arrangement,** 
under Bankrupt ryJ) \ 

PRIVATE COMPANT, a limited com- 
pany composed of a small number of I 
persons, who subscribe the necessary 
capital amon^ themselves, without in- 
viting the public to take shares in the 
enterprise. 

PROBATE, the proof of a deceased 
person’s will. 

PROBATE Dimr. Refer to “ Death 
Duties '* in Index. 

PROCURATION, allowing one person 
to act on behalf of auoUier, and to sign 
documents in his name. The person who 
thus signs prefixes the wortls ** per pro.” 
or *• p.p.” 

PROCURATION FEE, a commission 
usually paid to solicitors for effecting or 
procuring loans for others. 

PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT, an 

account which shows on the debit side all 


moneys, charges, and expenses paid out, 
and all losses incurred through bad debts, 
dejiredation of property, and the like. 
Tlie credit side shows all moneys received. 
If the amount on the credit side exceeds 
that on the debit side, there is a net gain ; 
but if the debit exceeds the credit there 
is a loss. Thus a business man is able to 
see how his affairs stand. 

PRO FO RMA, for form’s sake. 

PROESBIIED GOODS, goods which by 
law must not be imported into, or exported 
from, a country. 

PROMIS^RY NOTE, an unconditional 
written promise made and signed by a 
person, to pay at a certain time a sum 
certain in money to, or to the order of 
a specified person, or to bearer. (Refer to 
“Promissory Notes” in Index.} 

PROMOTER, the person who does all 
the preliminary work necessary to form 
a Ih^ted company. He engineers tlie 
flotation of the company. 

PROMPT, a limit of time given for 
payment of merchandise purchased. The 
time given for payment is fixed by a 
prompt-aot<^ and the length of credit 
varies, of course, in different trades. 

PROOF OF DEBTS IN BANKRUPTCY. 
In bankruptcy proceeding.^ every creditor 
must bring sufficient evidence of the debt 
which he alleges that the bankrupt owes 


PROPERTY ACCOUNT, See Impersonal 
Account. 


PROPRIETARY COMPANY. Where a 
company owns mining lands which it does 
not work itself, or of which It works only 
a part, it frequently leases or sells the part 
not worked to other companies. Tiiero 
are numerous examples of these proprietary 
wmpanies in the South African Gold 

PRORATA, At a certain rate ; accord- 
ing to scaic^ 

^ PROSPECTUS. The document issued 
to we puhlif^ by those who are interested 
1“ formation of a limited company, 
Inviting the public to take shares in the 
company. 


. PROtEOnOB, that oommereial syst® 
07 wbibh a country leeka to foster i 


home industries either by prcAiibltinff toe 
importation of toe products of similar 
Industries, or by levying very high duties 
upon them so that the home manufacturer 
may be able to undersoil bis foreign 
competitor (cL Free Trade}. 

PROTEST. Where a foreign bill of 
exchange has been dishonoured by non- 
acceptance or by being unpaid, a notary 
public, on being reciuestcd by the holder, 
makes a formal attestation of the fact of 
disiionour. (See under Bills of Exchange.} 

PROXIMO. The next ; with reference 
to dstcA it means the next month. 

PROXY, one who acts for another. 
Tlie document by which a person is 
appointed to act for another, whore the 
proxy authorises a person to do one act, 
must bear a penny stamp : if to act 
generally, a ten shilling stamp. 

PUBLIC COMPANY, a limited company, 
the shares of which can be sold by thedr 
owners without ilie consent of toe other 
shareholders. 

PUT. On the Stock Exchange, a put 
option is the rigiit to sell at a fixed price 
so much stock on a certain day. The 
person having the option must pay to the 
person who has agreed to buy from him 
a certain premium. (Bee Option and 
Calls.) 

PUT AND CALL, toe same as double 
option. (See Options.} 

PUT OF MORE, a rfngle option which 
gives a person toe right to sell a given 
Hiiiount of stock at a fixed pnee at a fixed 
date, with toe further privilege of selling 
double that quantity. (See Opti ns}. 

PYX, a l)OX in which specimen toin.s 
of the Mint are deposited. The-o coins 
ore annually tested by a jury of gold- 
smitlis, in order to see if tiiey aro of the 
requisite weight and fineness. This is 
known os the ** trial of toe pyx.** 

QUALIFIED ACCEPTANCE. See Ac- 
ceptanccj Qua lified. 

QUANTUM MERUIT, so much as he has 
earned. The term is employed to signify 
what a plaintiff recovers as the worth of 
his work, when he brings an action on an | 
express contract to pay him a specific I 
sum, and faUs to obtain that specific 
sum. 

QUARANTINE, the period of forty days 
or less during which the crew, pas.sengcr», 
and cargo of a ship coming from a place 
suffering from an Infectious disease are 
required to remain on board after their 
arrival, before they can be permitted to 
land. Quarantine is derived from a Latin 
word signify hig forty, because originally 
that was the period of isolation * but the 
period now-a-days is regulated by tlic 
Board of Trade, whose orders aro curried 
out by the various medical officers at the 
ports. 

QUARTER DAYS. The I'lnglLsh Quar- 
ter Days arc — Lady Day (March 26th) ; 
Midsummer Day (June 2lto); Mich.icl- 
raas (September 20th) ; Christmas Day 
(December 25th). 

The Scotch Quarter Days are — Candle- 
mas (February 2nd) ; Whitsun (May 16th) ; 
Lammas (August 1st); Martinmas (No- 
vember 11th), 

QUIT RENT. a rent paid by a tenant 
to a lord of the manor, m substitution for 
all other services. 

QUORUM, toe number of members 
of an administrative body whose presence 
is necessary at any meeting for the purpose 
of transacting business. 

QUOTATION, a list of prices at wliich 
dealings in goods or in stocks and shares 
can be effected. 

RACK RENT, the utmost rent attain- 
able. 

RAILWAY ADVICE, a document sent 
by a railway company to a con.signee, 
stating that goods consignod to him are 
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in the compan7*e warehouse, and are 
awaiting hia disposal. If the goods are 
not taken aw’ay witliin a given time, a 
charge for demurrage is made. 

RAILWAY CLEARING HOUSE. Refer 
to Index. 

RATEABLE VALUE. Tlie value at 
which property is assessed for the levying 
of rates. It is tt>e sup]) wed ordinary 
yearly rent of property loss the cost of 
repairs, insurance, and the like, necessary 
to keep tlie premises in a fit condition to 
command the rent. 

RATE OF EXCHANGE or COURSE OF 
EXCHANGE. The price at which a bill 
of exdiange drawn in one country upon 
another may be sold in the former 
country. The amount of the currency 
of one country which on any given date 
is required to obtain a certain amount 
of tlie money of another coimtry. 

in the matter or the affair of. 

REAL ESTATE or REALTY, land and 
freehold property generally. Leases of 
land or booses are, how’ever, regarded as 
personal property. 

REAL SECURITIES. Mortgages of real 
property. 

REBATE, an allowance or discount 
made in con^deratlon of prompt payment, 
or because the goods sold are deficient in 
quantity or quality. 

RECEIPT, a written acknowledgment 
of having received a sum of money. A 
receipt ia prima facie evidence of payment, 
but it is not conclusive evidoucc. The 
mere fact that a person has signed a 
receipt for money whlcli, as a matter of 
fact, he has uot received, will not prevent 
his suing for too money in a court of law. 
So if a man has received payment by 
cheque, he need not iusett on tlie receipt 
the words'* received by cheque,*' for if the 
cheque bo dishonoured, he can legally 
recover tlie amount, notw-lihstanding ho 
has signed U'.*) receipt without the words 
“ received by cheque ’ * Again, a receipt 
which lias been given in mistake, or bos 
been obtained by fraud or by misrepre- 
sentatiou, will not debar the person giving 
the receipt from suing for toe money for 
which he has given the receipt. 

Where the sum paid is £2 or more, it 
must bear a penny stamp, which must be 
cancelled at the date of the receipt. If 
a receipt for £2 or more is not duly stamped, 
too ]>erson giving the receipt is liable to 
a penalty of £10. It is, moreover, of no 
legal value, i.e. the person to whom it is 
given, if afterwards sued for the amount 
cannot put in evidouce toe unstamped 
receipt io prove that he actually did pay 
the money. But where money is paid to 
a person otherwise than in payment of 
a debt, e.g. w here it is paid as a voluntary 
I contribution, the receipt need not be 
stamped. 

An unstamped receipt may be stamped 
with an impressed stamp — (1) within 
fourteen days after it was given, on paying 
a penalty of £5. (2) After fourteen days 
and within a month, on paying a penalty 
of £10. It cannot in any otlior cose be 
stamped with an impressed stamp. 

If any person, whore the sum paid is £3 
or more, gives a receipt for lc{», or divides 
the amount so as to evade the duty, he is 
liable to a penalty of £10. Where a’reccipfc 
would be liable to duty, and the payee re- 
fuses to give a receipt duly stamped, he is 
liable to a penalty of £10. ft will, therefore, 
be borne in mind that apart from this 
provision of toe law no one can be com- 
pelled to give a recei])t, and in tiie case of 
a payment of less than £2, Uicre is no 
pow’cr to compel a payee to give a receipt. 

RECEIVER, a pci-son ap])ointed to 
take care of property and to control it 
pending litigation in regard to toe pro- 
pwlrjr. 
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SEOanSB Hom. wtltton «qncsK i A railier fa a person who b a Iun4-b<aa8r, 
temi a dilpper to tho officer in charge of i or who haa a>n Inoomo from personal 
a ship, desiring him to take on board I proi^rj- y. 

goods ipedflcd In the notes. REPMm an laken to r^ovw 

BSraVlNG ORDER. Wlien a creditor I poGsessioo of eooda wrongfully seized 
petiUons the Court to make his debtor j under a thstramt fw ar^are wnt. 
• bankrupt, the Court, if satisfied with the ; The 
petition ind the other matters necossary, . 

will make a receiving order against th-‘ ' of the loeal County Court, on his giving 
debtor whose property is then taken enre st^-urity t jat lie will bring an action to 
o< by the Official Receiver. («cc under , try the validity of the distreRs. Although 
JBm^wtev > ' action la naually confined to goods 

EBCOONiSANCE. an acknowledgment ! ^‘eii5ed under a distr^s it may be brought 
of adobt due to the Crowm, with a condi- , 

tlon that the debt shall bo cnneellcd if the RhP JTa:.D ORTI^ER^IF. Whra 

■ ■ ' ]!(')>on la made bankrupt, all property of 

vihi.-'h he is at the commencement of the 
br.nkrn])tey proceedings the real owner. 



person acknowledging the debt (^entenni 
into the recognisance) sliaJl do fciho 
particular act, as, e.g. appear for judg- 
ment wlien culled upon. 

REDEMPTION OF A MOETOAGE, 
paying off the loan for whicli the mortgage- 
was created. 

RE-DRAFT. tVlirre a hUl has been 
protected, the liolder may draw' a new bill 
wi the person liable for tlic amount of Ihe 
bill and costa Incurred on protesting it. 
(^e Re- Ejt champ'.') 

RE-EXCHANGE, Ihe loe.s arising from 
the dishonour of a l)ill in u country other 
than Uie country in which it was drawn or 
indorsed. 

REDUCING DiTO POSSESSION, taking 
the necr^FPnry stops to cunvert a chose in 
action into a chose in possession. Tor 
instance, a promissory role Is n chose in 
action, but when the holder has obtained 
the mono}’ due on I lie note or has taken the 
necessary strps to recover the money, ho 
13 said to have reduced the chose into 
possession fsce ChoM in Action and Chose 
in Possession). Wniilavly, when the holder 
of a bill of sale enforces his security, l.c 
is said to have reduced it into possession. 
(See under RUls of Sale.) 

REGISTERED BOND, a bond on which 
Is written that it belongs Ui c partioukir 
person, end which is fcgi.':tcrcd in tliat 
person’s name at the liead ofiicc of the 


i .‘;nd of which he is tlie routed owner, will 
go to his creditors. Bo is the reputed 
owner of all goods which arc in his posses- 
sion, order, or dlspojution in his trade or 
business by tlie consent and permission 
of the true owner under sudi circumstances 
aa load others to believe that he is the 
owner thereof. (See under Bankruptcy.) 

REQUEST NOTE. Where an importer 
wiahea to remove dutiable goods from 
o Y place to another, ho fills up a “ reriuest 
rto\e,*’ giving particulars of the goods, 
the name of tlie place to which the goods 
are to be removed, and such other infor- 
mation as the customs authorities require. 

REQUISITIONS ON mXE, questioufi 
and iiKjuiries made by an intending 
purchaser of laud regarding the title of 
the vendor, 

RESERVE CAPITAL, unpaid capital of 
a limited company which cannot be called 
in e.tcept in Wie event and for the purposes 
of tl’.o winding up. A limited company 
may by special resolution declare any 
portion of its capital, which baa not been 
already called up, to be reserve capital. 

RESERVE FUND, I'bat portion of the 
profits of a business not divided among:-t 
the partners or shareholders, but set aside 
to meet contingencies. 


company, or at the B<'at of the govern- RESPONDENTIA, a means of borrow- 
ment issuing the bond. Aa tlio bond is | hig money on the security of the cargo of 
thus rendered not-negotiablc, the holder [ a ship, for the purpose of enabling the 


of t>je bond Is protected against loas or 
theft. 

REGISTERED STOCK, stock of which 
the name of the holder is entered in o 
register at the iicad office of the company 
Issuing the stock. Such stock enn be 
transferred only by ihe holder entering 
in the register the name of the person to 
whom he has assigned the stock. 

RE-INSURE. When an insurer finely 
that tlve thing insured is likely to be a total 
loss, he tries to insure himself against that 
loss, by insuring with other persons, who 
in consideration of a greatly enhanced 
premium, consent to bear the whole risk 
or to share it with him. In this way the 
original insurer minimises the lass on the 
risk which he has undertaken. But he is 
still liable to the person originally insured 
for the whole amount of the insurance. 
(See under Marine Insurance.) 

REMEDY, the greatest variation in 
weight of a coiu from the fixed standard 
that is allowed at the mint without tiie 
coin being condemned as unfit for circula- 
tion 

RENEWAL OF A BILL. When an 
acceptor is unable to meet a bill when it 
foils due, he may accept a now bill in 
favour of the hohier, and thiLS obtain a 
farther extension of time in which to meet 
his oblUrafion. Unless oil the parties— 
drawer, and indorsers — liable on the bill 
in case of the acceptor’s default, assent to 
the renewal of the bill, they will be freed 
from all liability on the previous bill. 
(Bee under Bills of Exchange.) 

RENTES, the French Government 
Funds, corresponding to English Con.<tols. 


Filip to reach its destination. If tiie ship 
fails to arrive safely, the money is not 
repaid. (See under Shipping.) 

REST. In the weekly ret-urns of ths 
Bank of England, the rest siguifica the 
b.ilatico of a.'wtds over liabilities. 

RESTRAINT OF TRADE. When a 
person sells his business to another, and 
I lie buyer insists that the seller shall cove- 
nant not to c.arry on a similar buslnes.s 
within a certain radius or for a specified 
time. The restraint miwt be rea.sonable 
and just, sufficient to protect the Interests 
of tlie purchaser; otherwise it will be 
wholly void, and the seller will be allowed 
to trade as be pleeuses. 

RESTRICTIVE INDORSEHF.NT. An 
indorsement which renders a bill of ex- 
change not-negotiable either by prohibiting 
its transfer or by authorising the indorsee 
to deal with it in a particular way only. 
(See under Bills of Exchange,) 

RETAINER, the fee given to counsel by 
solicitor. In order to retain his services in 
a particular action. Also the right of an 
executor to retain out of the property of 
a deceased person a debt due to him h orn 
the deceased. 

RETIRING A BILL. When an acceptor 
meets a bill when it falls due, he is said to 
retire it, in other words, to pay it, and no 
one is any longer liable on tlie bill. But 
when any party to the bill— drawer or 
indorser — other than tlie acceptor, meets 
the bill at maturity, though the bill is 
fiuia to be retired (withdrawn from circuhi- 
tlcn), such person can sue all parties prior 
to lilm on the bill, for tlie amount of such 
bill. 


» bimineag vtrhloh ebowfi qn bjih 
total income for a given penod, and on 
other side the expenditure fvhicb Ip 
properly chargeable agalnat that income 
what is left after meeting this expjBndltoi^ 
being nott profit. Such expenditui^ 
covers w’oges, expenses of management^ 
maintenance, and repair of the buildingii 
and plant of the business, rales, and other 
expe nses. 

REVERSION, the residue of an estate 
left in a man after he ha.s granted u certain 
interest out of that estate, o.g. where the 
owner of land grants a lease of it for a 
term of years, what is left in him is called 
his revei-sion. At the expiration of the 
term of years, the possession of the lar.d 
reverts to the person granling tlie lesFe. 

REVERSIONARY INTEREST, an in- 
torost that does not come into possession 
□util after a certain period, or till the 
decease of a person, or some other future 
event. The term is usually but pot 
necessarily, applied to interests in money 
or other personal property, e.g. rever- 
sionary or deferred annuities. 

RIDER, a clause added to a resolution 
or a verdict. 

RIGGING THE MARKET. This Is a 
phrase uccd to indicate a prtiocss by which 
an artificial rise in tlic price of any com- 
modity, or of .slocks and slmrc.'i, Is cllected. 
On the Stock Exchange, those wishing to 
rig tlie market buy the seirurilics secretly, 
thus causing the dcmaiul to exceed 
the supply, therob}' forcing up pricce'. 
The miblio thu.s iinagiiic " that these 
securilira are worth buying, aii<l accord- 
Uigly bay the securitica fi-ora those who 
have rigged ihe market, and who thereby 
realise a profit. The term denotes that 
the ri.se in prices is not caused by a genuLoe 
public dcinaiid. 

RING, a combination of sncculutors for 
the purpose of obtaining the <’outrol of 
any given commodity. Having got the 
available supply in thoir own hniids, they 
hope to exact what price they please : for 
by wiUfiioiding a part of the supply from 
the market they are able to force up 
prices. 

ROYALTY, tlie price paid to the owner 
of a patent by a person who usc.-i tlie 
patent, the payment being at a rate of so 
much for e.ich article manufactured, 
d lio word is also used to denote a payment 
on sales, as where a publisher pays an 
author a jiaymeut at a certaiu rate on 
each copy sold. 

ROLLING STOCK, the engines, carriages, 
waggons, trucks, and tlie like belougizig 
to railway and tramway companies. 

RUMMAGINO A SHIP, searchiag a 
vep.'iel to see whether it contaria prohibited 
goods or goods liable to duty. 

RUNNER, a person who brings clients 
to a stock-broker’s office. He receives 
a share of the profits on the business he 
introduces, and has to bear a share of 
whatever losses may bo incurred. 

RUNNING DAYS, days counted in 
succession witliout any allowance for 
holidays, llie plirase is used in bills of 
lading* and charter-parties in reckoning 
tlie demurrage. 

BUN ON A BANK, an unusual rush by 
people on a bank to withdraw thehr 
deposits, or to have gold in return lor the 
notes of the bank. This rush is caused by 
the fear that the bank Is likely to suspend 
payment. 

RUN WITH THE LAND. In a lease, 
covenant is said to '* run with the land, 
when the lessee or his assigns are bound 
to perform it, or can take advantage of it. 
A covenant b said “ to mn with the 
reversion ” when tlie lessor or his as.signa 
arc bound to perform li^ or can toke 
advantage of it. Both classes of oerrenim^ 
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bearing that date. Tilien all the coupons 
on the sheet have been presented, a fresh 
sheet of coupons is issued to the person 
holding tlie share warrant. 

The Holder of a share warrant is usuallj 
entitled to attend and vole at moetinga 
of tlie company, but before doing so, be 
must produce hia share warrant to the 
company. lie is not, however, a member 
of the company, for his name is not on the 
register of shareholdere. 

SHTP BROKER. Tiie pernon who 
transacts busiueas between the owners of 
vessels and the merchants who send 
car goes . 

SHIP CHANDLER, a men^hant who 
deals in ropes, cordage, and other articles 
necessary fOT the furnishing of ships. 
SHIPPING. Refer to Index . 

SHIPPING ARTICLES. An agreement 
in writing between the master of a ship and 
the seamen, setting out the wages, the 
scale of provisions, the duration of the 
voyage, and various other things. 

SHIPPING BILLS. Invoices or mani- 
fests of goods put on board ship. 

SHIPPING NOTE. A delivery note or 
a receipt note of particulars of goods 
forwarded to a wharf for shipment. 

SHIP’S CLEARANCE INWARDS. AVhen 
a ship is unloaded after the performance of 
the necessary customs formalities, a 
certificate of clearance inwards is given by 
the customs authorities. 

SHIP’S CLEARANCE OUTWARDS, 
the value which they arc estimated to be the term means the hist three days of the ft cxirtillcate issued by the customs, 
worth is deducted from the amount of the “account.” In the mining market the showing that the vessel in it has complied 
insurance money, the dilicreuco reprcBcut- fottlemcnt extends over four days. with the customs requirements, and is 

Ing the amouni of the loss which the SETTLING DAY. See Pay Day, auUiorised to proceed to sea. This 

Uiider\vi‘itpr 3 will have to bear. SHARES, the equal portions into w'hlch permission is given only when all dues and 

SMfPLING ORDERS, orders given by tlio capital of a limited company is divided, cha rgee have been paid, 
a merchant to a warehouse keeper authoriz- The shares held by a shareliolder represent SHIP’S MANIFEST, the document con- 
ing him to give samiiles of the mcrohant’s the pioportlon of the company's assets to taiulng full particulars of the cargo and 

goods stored at ilio warehouse. which he is entitled, and of the company’’? the destination of the sliip. It is one of 

SANS RECOURS. tVitliout recourse. liabilities which ho m ay have to bear. th e ship 's papers. 

When an indorser ollixes these words SHARE CERTIFICATE, a document, SHIP'S PAPERS, the papers which a 
to bis indorfcmcnt on a bill of exchange, usually under seal, issued by r public ship is bound to carry, an i which show her 
he cannot be sued on the bill. company to a shareholder, stating that the nationality, and the nature and the 

SCRIP, a provisional certificate Issued person named therein Is the registered destination of her cargo. They consist 
by a govommont, or a company or cor- owner of so many sliares. The numbers of (1) The Ship's Certificate of BegUtry, 
poration, to those w ho liavo lent, money to of the aljarcs, and the fact that they are (2) the Agreement witli the Seamen, 
such government or company. It entitles fidly paid up, and if not fully paid up, the Charter Party or the Bills of Ladin", 

the holder to the bonds or the eliareB the amount that has been so paid are set (4) the Manifest, (5) the Official Log, (6) 
when they are issued. I'he term also forth. Tlie following is a common form the Bill of He»7lUi. 
applies to anyCcrtificjitc of Shares. of a share certificate : — S HIP ’S PASSPORT, Sea 8e.a Letter, 

SEA LETTER or SEA BRIEF, a passj'ort The X Orapany, Limited. SHIP’S PROTl^T, a sw orn declaration 

granted by a State in time of war, declaring TTiis is to certify that WiJlinni Jones, made before a notary, giving particulars 
that a Mup sails under the flag of such of 589 Cheapsido, is the holder of fifty of injur ies to the ship or the cargo. 

State. ^jharcs of £5 each, numbered 100 to 149 SEuP’S STORES BOND, a bond given 

SEARCHER, a cuatoms officer whoso inclusive, and that upon each of the said by the owner of a ship, where dutiable 
business it is to search ships, baggage, ahures the full amount of £5 has been paid goods like wine and splnts are placed on 
and goods for tl»e puri)oso of discovering up. Oiven under the common seal of the board ship for consumption thereon, that 

S rohibited goods, or goods liable to said company, this 21fch day of Jutatary, the goods will not be used in any other 
uty. • 1905. way. 

SEARCH WARRANT, a WTitton au- SHARE WARRANT, a document under SHIP’S STORES, articles used on board 
thority issued by a magistr-ate to a police seal issued by a limited company, stating ship, which if used on land would be liable 
officer permittinR him to search a house that the bearer is entitled to the shares to duty, ej?. wines, tobacco, spirits, and 
for stolen property, or for property mentioned therein. Such a document can the like. In a wider sense It means the 
unlawfully concealed by a bankrupt. bo issued only when tlie s/tar(>,f are fully entire provisioning of a ship, and the 

• SEAWORTHY, the fitue.'ss of a vessel to paid up. The holder of a sliare w^arrant goods necessary to make repairs, 

roceed on her voyage, “ She must be can transfer his rights by simple delivery SHORT Bills of Exchange which 

t in design, stnioluro, condition, and of the warrant, that is, a share warrant is have but a short tdmo (ten days) before 
equipment to encounter the ordinary a negotiable instrument. The stamp they mature. They include blUs at sigtit 
perils of the voyage, and have a competent duty on a share v/arrant is 30a. per £100 ; or payable on demand, bills drawn for 
master, and a sufficient and complete but no further duty Is payable on a transfer leas than ten days, and bills drawn for anv* 
crew. In contracts for the oarriago of of shares specified in a slmre warrant. length of time when within ten davs of 
goods by sea there is, on the part of the When a share warrant Is Issued to a becoming payable. Such bills w ill' not, 

Ship owner, an implied and alisolute shareholder, his name Is struck olx the list as a rule, go to the banker's creditors in 
w^anty that the ship is seaworthy ; of shareholders, because the person case he is adjudged bankrupt, but will 
refers to the condition (whoever he may be) who hol^ the remain the property of the person who has 
01 ship at the time of loading and the ivarrant Is entitled to the dividends, and deposited them with tlie banker, for the 
uzne the ship sails. In contracts of marine the company has no means of knowing banker to collect the proceeds of the bills 
i^uranceUiere is aiRO an implied warranty who that person is. Accordingly, when from the parties liable on them. Much, 
wiat at Me time the ship starts on her a share warrant is issued, •* coupons ” how'cver, dei>encis upon the circumstances 
^0 is seaworthy. are attached to it. These coupons bear of the case. 

SEOOND CLASS PAPER. Bills of the dates on which the dividends are pay- SHORT EXCHANGE, the rates of 
documents, where able during a given number of years exchange quoted in the Money Market 
^ w documepts and who subsequent to the Issue of the warrant, for cheques, ami for bills on sight or within 
nf fi M f them are not of the highest Tlie dividend for a given date is payable ten days. 

*»««« m financial matters. to the per/son presenting the coupon 1 SHORT U>ANS, leans for diort pcrio^jl* 


tte covenants affocUug the land Itself, or SECURED CREDITOR, a creditor who 
somiething in existence on the land. holds a security safilcicnt to cover the 

RUPI^ PAPER. Notes issued by the amount of the debt due to him, e.g. 
Indian Govemmout payable in rupees mortgagees, grantee of bills of sale, persona 
(See Enlaced Rup ee Pa per.) with whom stocks and sliarcs have been 

SAGGjDNG market, a market In which deposited in rc tmm fw a loan, 
tlie prices keep droppiuc or falling. SECURITIES, a term employed in 

SALE. Refer to Index. business to written documents 

SALE FOR THE COMING OUT, dealings winch entitle tlie holder to money or 
in the shares of a conii)aiiy which U bring goods, e.g. stocks, shares, dock warrants, 
floated, the sale not being t fleeted for tlie bills of exchange, and the like, 
purpose of obtaining a quotation on the SEIGNIORAGl^ the diargo made for 
{^tock Exciiangc, but for Uie time when coining bullion into money, 
the sliarc certificates shall be Issued. SELLERS OVER, a term meaning that 

SALE OR RETURN, goods sold on this in a market there are more sellers tlian 
principle can be returned to the seller buyers, or that there are no buyers, 
in case the purchaser himself does not SELLING OUT. Where at the ” settle- 
rc-sell thoni. It is on this principle that ment” on the Stock Exchange a pur- 
xnost newspapers and periodicals are chaser does not take up the Becuriti<5S 
ordered by the news-agent from the which he agreed to buy, the seller may 
publisher. ” instruct the “ official broker” to sell such 

SALES DAY BOCK. In book-keeping securities. Any loss or expense w'liich 
It ia the book in which pcdes on credit are may result will have to bo borne by the 
entered from day to day, os they occur. defaulting ]nirchascr (cf. Jluyiny In). 

SALVAGE, tlie reward paid for saving SEQUESTRATION, the taking posses- 
B ship or its cargo from shi] ivvrcck, capture . slon of goods and chattels, of the rents and 
or other similar danger. The salvor must prcfita of lands of a person who has been 
not have been under any duty to save Die guilty of contempt by disobeying an order 
ship, but must have acted voluntarily ; or a judgment of the Coiu-t. 
ho must have phow’u skill, and but for his The CHtuto of a bankrupt is sequestered 
eervlccB the ship wo\ild b.ave been lost, for the benefit of his creditors, i.o, bis 
licre is no salvage for saving life. (Refer (‘iitire property is taken over by the 
to “ Salvage ” in hidcx.) iruiitee in banl.ruptey and realised, and 

SALVAGE LOSS. \viiero insured goods the p roce eds divided amongst tlie creditors, 
have been saved from total destruction, SETTLEMENT. On the Stock Exchange 
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SHORT OF STOCK. Deftlen on the 
Stock Exchange when they ecU for a fall, 
Often sell what they do not possess. In 
Buoh a case they are said to be ** short ox 
stock.’* (See Bear.) 

SHORT SHIPMENT, a pliraac signifying 
that goods have been slmt oiit of a sliip, 
Le. have not been received on board either 
Uirongh nrcident or want of room. 

SHUNTINQ. same as Arbitrage (vLJch 
see). 

SHUT FOR DIVIDEND. 

indicates that tho trims fer hooka of linjiUd 
companies are clascd, during which period 
transfers of shares or of stock in the 
company cannot bo registered. TJiis 
closing of tlic transfer books is lor the 
i»un>o.«e of issuing tiie dividend warrants. 

SIGHT BILLS, bills payable on presen- 
tation to the drawee. No days of grace 
are allowed on piglit bills. 

SINE DIE. “ Without a day, i.e. 
postponed indefinitely. , 

SUVIPLE AVERAGE, same as Tarticular 
Average. (See Average^ Parliculnr.) 

SINKING FUND, a fund collected by 
petting aside a t'crtain portion of the 
revenue of a government, corporation 
or bupiiieas for the purpose of paying 
certain debts already incurred. 

SLANDER OP TITLE OR OP GOODS, 
defamatory words which deny a man’s 
title to certain property, or which dis- 
parage the goods that ho makes or sells, 
without casting any slur on his moral 
character. Hut in certain cases slander 
of goods may amount to a slur on a man’s 
ciiaracter, e.g. to say of a fish-monger 
that he Is in the hniiifc of selling decom- 
posed flsli, A slander of this character is 
actionable without its being necessary for 
tlic plaintiff to prove that he has sustained 
actual damage through the defamation, 
SLEEPING PARTNER, one who invests 
Lis money iu a partnership firm, but has 
nothing to do with the working of the 

burtincfis. 

SLIDING SCALE, a method of filing 
the wages of workmen according to tiio 
rise or fall in tho price of the commodities 
vhich they produce. For instance, sup- 
pose a miner agrees to receive 5a. for every 
ton of coal he extracts when iiie price of 
coal is ICa. per ton. then if the price of coni 
were to rise to 20s. per ton, his wages would 
be increased to Cs. Sd. per ton. If the 
price fell to 14s. per ton, his wages would 
be reduced to 4s. 4[(1. per ton, 

SLIP. "Wlien a ship owner wishes to 
in:^uro his ship, be employs a broker, who 
writes on a prfoted form short particulars 
of the ship and the nature of her voyage. 
Ho then brings Uie slip to an underwriter, 
who, if he agrees to accept tho risk, 
initials the dip. (See under Marine In- 
narance.) 

SOFT GOODS, textile fabrics, such as 
woollen goods, flannels, silks, cotton, and 
tho like. 

SOLA. VThen this word appears on a 
bill of exchange, it denotes that there is 
only one copy in existence, as distinguished 
from a bill drawn in a set. 

SPECIAL ACCEPTANCE, same as 
Qualified Acceptance (which see). 

SPECIAL DAJIAGE, a particular lo^s 
arising from the commission of a wrongful 
act for which a jury will aw^ard extra 
damages apart from the general damages 
given to remedy the wrongful act itself. 

SPECIAL INDORSEMENT, an indorse- 
ment on a bill of exchange stating tho 
name of tlie person to whom the Indorser 
hag transferred the bill (see under £ lla 
of Exchange). 

SPECinO PERFORMANCE. As ap- 
plied to contracts, tlie phrase means the 
utoral carrying out of the terms of a 
contract. Generally apedking, the Oourts 
sriU not enforce a gpe^o performance of 
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a contract, except In cases where, owing 
to the nature of the contract, damages 
would not be an adequate remedy for its 
breach, e.g. contracts relating to the sale 
of land or of interests in land, contracts 
for tlic sale of shares in private but not in 
public companies, and contracts relating 
to rare and curious articles. As a rule, 
the Courts will not specifically enforce 
commercial contracts, or contracts for 
pcrsiorual services, because in these cases 
damages is the only possible remedy, or 
is an adequate remedy. But In the case 
of contracts for personal services, where 
a person enters the employment of another 
and expressly agrees that for a certain 
period ho will not work for any one else, 
the Cour^ will prevent him from working 
for any one else du ring tliat period. 

SPECIAL SETTLEMiQlT. When it is 
desired to place the sliares and securities 
of a limited company on the official list of 
tlie Stock Exchange, the Committee 
appoint a day by W'hich all previous 
(Inulings or bargains in its shares arc to be 
completed. 

SPECIE PAYMENTS, payments made 
in bulhou or in coin, au'l not by means of 
paper money. 

SPECIE POINT, THE, is tlio point 
above which tlie price of first-elass foreign 
bills of exchange cannot rise or the price 
below which they cannot fall. For if the 
price rose above this, tho person who 
wished to make payments abroad would 
not buy such bills, he would prefer to send 
bullion, and pay the cx>st of transmission 
and the cost of insuring it. On the other 
hand, if tho price fell below this point, the 
person who had to receive money from 
abroad would not sell his bills payable 
in a foreign country, he w'ould preft r to 
wait for tho gold to be sent to him. 
Tlie cost of transmitting gold and insuring 
it in transit determines tho specie point. 

SPOT GOODS. Goods nvnlhible for 
delivery. “ For spot,” for iiumediatc 
(lelivcrv- 

SPREAD EAGLE. Eee Straddlr. 

SQUEEZING THE BEARS. When 
“ bears * ' are unable to deliver stock which 
they have agreed to deliver at a certain 
price, because tho buyers have them- 
selves got hold of the .stock, the buyers will 
corapiel the bears to deliver, w^hicli they 
can do, only by buying the stock from the 
jicrsons to whom they had agreed to sell 
it. They are, of course, compelled to buy 
at an enhanced price. Tills operation 
is known as " squee/lng the bears.” 

. STAG. a person who applies for shares 
in a new company which is being floated, 
not for the purpose of investment, but 
with the sole object that after allotment 
the shares should go to a premium, and 
then he w ill bo able to sell out atja profit. 
This explains that when a govermnciit 
loan is raised, the price of the loan, though 
it may be at a premium when it was 
Issued, steadily falls in price during the 
few months following. The fall is caused 
by the sell ing o f the" Stags. 

STALE CIRQUE, a cheque that has 
remained unpaid for a coriniderable time. 
Most banks will refuse to cash a cheque 
Uiat is six months old. If a holder of a 
clieque does not present it for payment 
within a reasonable time, and the banker 
in tlie meantime becomes bankrupt, the 
drawer of the cJieqae is no longer liable ; 
for instance, if he had paid a debt; by 
mean.s of the cheque, he could not in that 
case be sued for the debt. The holder, 
however, can prove in bankruptcy for the 
amount of the cheque against the banker’s 
estate. 

STAMP DUTIES. Refer to Index. 

STANDARD GOU). English gold coins 
are made from an alloy consisting of 
22 parts of pore gold and 2 parts of copper. 


Sta. 

8IAHDABO SILVER. Englbb 
coins are made from an alloy oonslstiltg 
of 87 parts of pore silver and 8 parts of 
copper. 

STAPLE TRADE, the chief articles 
manufactured in a ^ven district, or the 
chief articles which form the subject oi 
tlie trade of a district. 

STATUTE BARRED, a term applied to 
debts when, after a certain period, pij. 
ment of them cannot be recovered in * 
Court of Law. Iu the case of a simple ccq. 
tract debt, such as an ordinary trade deiif;, 
if no payment has been made for six 
or no written acknowledgment containing 
a promise to rcjiay has been made dming 
tiiat period, the creditor cannot bring an 
action for payment. Tlie creditor dittsi 
not lose his right to receive payment, lu»t 
he does lose his remedy for enforoug 
payment. In tho case of a debt 
under a bond or other deed, the perial 
twenty years. A judgment debt ia 
statute-barrod after twelve years, Statntf 3 - 
barred debts may be revived by tlie 
debtor’s giving a w'rittcn acknowlcdgneat 
of the debt, coupled with an unconditional 
[iromise to rejiay. ETence a written {sro- 
rnise to pay ” if and when I can,” wcnld 
not bo sufficient to revive a statute-ba'red 
debt. Part payment will also rcr ive 
a debt whkii is statute-barred. 

STATUTE OF LIMITATIONS. Aetj of 
Parliament which have been passed by 
the Legislature in its desire to put an end 
to litigation, so that a person shull net bo 
under continual fear of being tlireaUned 
with a lawsuit in regard to disputed rijhts 
or liabilities, or of having a crumnal 
prosecution hanging over his head. 

Actions for debt or tho recovery of 
money for arrears of rent, trespass, ami 
libol, must bo brought within six years 
from the time tho cause of action arose, 
or from the time of the last payment oi 
any portion of tho debt, or a wriLtea 
acknowledgment was given. Actions of 
slander must bo brought within two years. 
Actions to recover compenstition for 
aHsault must be brought within four years. 
Where the money is due under a bond 
or other document under seal, the time 
limit is twenty years. 

Actions for the recovery of land must he 
brought within twelve years. If a person 
enters Into possession of land, say under 
u lease, and remains in possession for 
twelve years without acknowledging his 
landlord’s right, or without paying him 
any rent, he (the tenant) will become the 
absolute owner of the [»ropertv. 

It should be remembered that In the 
case of debts, the right to receive payment 
Is not destroyed by laps€?»of time, it is 
merely the remedy for recovering the debt 
is taken a.wav. Thus a creditor whose 
debt has become statute-barred. If at any 
time any money belonging to tho debtor 
should come into his hands, may pay him- 
self out of that money. But in the case 
of land, not merely does lapse of time 
destroy tlie remedy, it destroys tho right 
Iteelf. For example, in tho case of the 
tenant mentioned above, the tenant 
becomes the absolute owmer of the pro- 
perty, and should his former landlord be 
allowed to take possession as tenant, he 
will not become the owner of tho property 
o.uce more. 

STATUTORY MEETING, a general 
meeting of the shareholders of a limited 
company which must bo held within not 
less than one month and not more than 
three months from the date at which the 
company is entitled to commence business. 
A report enabling the shareholders to 
ascertain tho exact position of the com- 
pany must be sent to all the sharebolderf 


seven days before this meeting. If the 
proper notices are not sent out before 
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^tatory meeting, the company is liable 

to be wound op. 

STAY OF iilXECUTlON, a peflod during 
which a judgment of the Cotirt will not be 
executed. A^i a rule, w'bcn judgment in 
an action te given to a plainliff, ho c^ri 
immediately carry it into effect by seizing 
the property of the defendant and beeping 
It until the judgment of llie Court has bewi 
Batiaficd. But in cases where the 
defendant is desirous of f.pjiealiug, or for 
other sufficient cause, the cxeciition of 
the judgment may be sbiycd. 

STERLING, a name applied to standard 
English money. 

STERLING BONDS. Bonds wliich are 
payable, both interest and principal, in 
En glish currency only. 

8TET. I*et it stand. T\'hcn a writing 
has been crossed out in mistake, the w'ord 
"stet” denotes tliat the writing Biiould 
be read as ori:dn»lly written. 

STEVEDORE, oiic who is experienced 
in tlio loading or unloading of ships. The 
stowage of cargo requires skilful handling 
lest there should be a shifting of the cargo 
during the voyage, thus endangcr.iig the 
safety of the ship. Hence stevedores are 
employed to superintend the loading of 
vosaela. 

STIFFENING ORDER. an order made 
by tlic customs authorities pcnniUiug 
ballast or heavy carco to ho taken on 
board ship before the wluile of tlie inward 
cargo ift’ disch urged. This Is to prevent 
tlie ship bciucT too Ueht. 

STOCK. There are certain difTereiires 
between stock and slians of a company. 
Block is alwoya fully ])aid up, shares need 
not be. Stock can be dividcil into frac- 
tional parts, a .«bare cannot be. 

STOCK-BROKER, a broker who nego- 
tiates for the purchase or the sale of 
Bccnrities on the Stock Fixc'lsange. When 
any per.-on wishes to buy or to soli shares or 
Stock, be employs a broker, who in turn 
sells the shares to, or buys the shares from 
a sLooJk-johhcr. 

STOCK EXCHANGE, the place whore 
stock and shares are bought and 
sold, fllefer to “ Stock Exchange " in 
Index.) 

STOCK JOBBER. A member of the 
Stock Exchange who deals in securities 
on tile Stock Exchange. 

STOCK-TAKING, n valuation of all the 
goods and stock-iii-trade and the macliin- I 
ery and plant of a biislncsa, so that the I 
owner’s assets may be correctly asecrtaitjcd 
for the purpose of prejiariug the periodical 
balanco sheet. 

STOPPING A CHEQUE OR NOTE. 

This is done by giving an order to the 
banker not to i;i§y a cheque, note or other 
instrument in cases where such in^itrnment 
has been lost or stolen. The stopping of 
a bank note may be of little use save 
for the purpose of tracing the persons 
through whose hands the instrument has 
passed, for a banker cannot refuse pay- 
ment of one of his own bank notes to a 
hona fide holder for value. Should a lost j 
cheque fall into the hands of such a holder, 
stopping payment would be of no avail 
unless the lost cheque had been marked 
“ Not Negotiable.’* The Bank of England 
charges a fee of 2s. 6d. for recordmg tlie i 
numbers of lost notes. 

STOP ORDER. A stop order authorises 
9- broker to sell out stocks or siiarci) when 
djey reach a certain price, but the price 
Mst be made by a third person, and the 
Ji^er riimself cannot offer that price for 
nem. If, however, when the stock roaches 
OAt price, the broker is unable to find a 
Rfcr, lie may, by the custom of the 
■|mcan marketB, scU at tiie next figure 
K? K* ^ wder may also 

broker to buy ccartain stock 7 'hcn 
a certain price. 


i STOPPAGE IN TRANSITU. Thla fa the 
! right of an unpaid seller of goods on 
} hearing of the insolvency of the buyer, to 
; stop the goods on their way to the buyer, 
before they reacdi the buyer or his agent 
! (see under Sale). 

STRADDLE or SPREAD EAGLE, a 

"put and call" o])tion, i.e. an option 
which gives its holder the right cither to 
buy or to sell a given quantity of stock 
at a fixed firico on a given date. 

SUBPOENA, “under a penalty.** A 
writ ordering a perstm to attend a Court 
on pain of paying a penalty for non- 
attcndiinec. 

SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL, that part of 
the autuorised capital for which shares 
luive been taken up, that is, the amount 
f<jr wliich the shareholders are rc«ponsiblo. 
though not called upon, at present, to pay 
UD in full. 

SUCCESSION DUTY. Refer to lnde.T. 

SUFFERANCE WHARF, a wharf on 
which goods may be landed before any 
duty on them is paid. Buch wharf is 
licensed by tiie c\iatom3 authorities. 

SUPERCARGO, an official in a merchant 
ship whoso business it is to Bui>erintend 
all the coruinercia concerns of the voyage, 
s»a.‘h as the sale of the cargo, and the 
bringing back of j* fresh cargo. Super- 
corgoca are aeldoni employed now-a-days. 

SURRENDER VALUE. When a pcr.sam 
has cffeclcil an insurunci^ on his life, it may 
happen that after a few years he may be 
unable to coutiuue paying the ]»rciuiut»is. 
In that case, most Life Offices will pay 
him a lump sum dow’n, in return for liia 
giving up the polhry and having no 
further claim upon them. Thus lump sum 
is known as the snrnuider value of the 
policy. The longer U»e polh’y has been 
in force the greater will be its surrender 
value. Insurance Companies will not, as 
a rule, give any surronder value for a 
[•olicy that haa*not been three years in 
force. A number of ofllcea publish a 
svirronder value of their policies. 

I SUSPENSE ACCOUNT. See Account. 
Suspense. 

SUSPENSION OF PAYMENT. When 
traders and others engaged in business 
find that they are unable to pay their 
debts as they become due, tliey cease to 
pay a7ty of their debts, or, as it is called, 
“ suspend payment '* as a }>reliminary to 
liaving their business wound up in 
h'unkruptcy, 

SWEATING COINS, the practice of 
shaking gold coins in a bag until some 
portion of tiie metal is worn off. In this 
way a considerable amount of gold dust 
cun bo colloct-ed. , 

TAKE IN, to receive backwardation. 

TAKING IN SHARKS. When a specu- 
lator for a rise has bought more shares 
than be l« able to take up at the settle- 
ment, be endeavours to get some one who, 
for a price, will take up the shares for him, 
paying for tliem and holding ihoin until 
a subsequent settlement. 

TAKING UP A BILL. A person is sai.l 
to take up a bill of exchange or to retire it 
when iie meets tiie bill. Bhould it be the 
acceptor wlio takes up the bill, the bill Is 
discharged, and no one has any further 
liability on it ; but should it be taken up 
by an Indorser, he can .sue any party prior 
; to himself on the bill for Uie amount of 
the bill. 

TALE QUALE, a term in the grain 
trade, -signifying that tiie goods as sold 
are of the same quality as the sample, 
but that the ri k of damage to tliem during 
tlie voyage is to be borne by the buyer. 

TALLY TRADE, a system of selling 
goods on credit, the cuBtomers agreeing 
to pay weekly or montlily. 

TALON, a dociuneut attached to the 
coupon sheet of a bearer bond, entitling 


the holder, when the last coupon has been 
presented and paid, to a fneh dieet of 
coupons. (See Share Warrants.) 

TAPE PRIDES, the prices of stocks and 
shares received through the medium of the 
Exchange Telegrapli Company, by per- 
mission of the Committee of the Stock 
Exchange. 

TARE. A deduction on the gross 
w'cight of goods sold in boxes, barrels, 
bags, or packages for the weight of the 
box or otlier material enclosing the goods, 
'l ure is said to be real wlien the true weight 
of box or wrapper known and deducted. 
Average tare is when the deduction is 
estimated from similar Instances. Cu«- 
tomary tare is reckoned at a uniform 

TARIFF, a list of fixed charges. A list 
of dutiable articles issued by the customs 
authorities, with thescale of duties charged 
upon them. 

TASTING ORDER. When an intending 
buyer of wines or spirits wishes to see 
v%hat the goods are like, he receives an 
order from the owner of the wines, r^ 
questinrjf the w’areiiouse keeper to permit 
the bearer of the order to taste the wines 
or ppirite mentioned therein. 

TELEGRAPHIC HONEY ORDERS. 

Refer to “ Tost Office ’* in Index. 

TELEGRAPHIC TRANSFER. By 
moans of T.T's, as they arc called, • 
person in London is able to pay a house 
say in Bombay, a certain nmouut in 
rupees on any particular day ; for on his 
paying to his Banker an equivalent in 
>.mid, at the tran'^ier rate of the da 3 % the 
Bank would cable to tlioir branch in 
Bombay to pay the nominee the sum 
specified. 

TELLER, the cashier In a bank who 
receives and paj'S out money over the 
counter. 

TENANT’S FlYTURES, fixtures at- 
tached to property by a tenant. If tliese 
fixtures arc put up 8olel> tor ornament 
or convenience, the tenant may at the 
expiration of hia tenancy remove them, 
provided that the removal does not 
injure the landlord’s property. 

TERMINAL CHARGES, charges which 
a trader lias to pay a Itailway Company 
on whoso lines goods belonging to or con- 
signed to the trader have been carried. 
These charges are quite distinct from the 
charges made for carrying the good.s, and 
are made in respect of loadhig, unloading, 
covering and uncovering, the merchandise. 
ITiey include the cost of labour, machinery, 
plant, stores and sheets. Where the 
trader is not permitted by the Company 
to perform for himself these services, and 
a dispute arises as to the amount charged, 
the matter is referred to the Board of 
'I’rade. 

TENDER. In tiie sense in which it Is 
used here, teniicr is an offer by a debtor 
to pay the debt, such payment being 
refused by the creditor. When tender has 
been refused, the debtor must still remain 
ready and willing to pay the debt, for the 
debt Is not extinguishoa. After tender the 
creditor cannot claim any interest from 
Uiat time ; and If he sues for tlio debt, 
and the debtor pays the money into court 
and proves that be had previously tcnderc<i 
the money, the creditor will have to pay all 
the costs of bringing tlie action. 

A tender, in order to be valid, must 
fiillll all the following conditions : — 

(1) It must bo in the current coin of the 
realm or in notes of the Bank of Eng- 
land, and the money must be acti»ally 
produced and shown to the creditor, 
unless the creditor dispenses with 
production. 

(2) It ouglit to be the exoct amount due, 
for an offer to pay a smaller sum is not 
a valid tender. ‘ Tender of a larger 
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imoimt b talid, prodded lihat no 
chBOKO Is demanded ; sup]> 06 e, for 
instance^ a pornon who wishes to 
buy postal orders to the value of, 
say SA ITs, 6d., tenders to the post 
office clerk a £6 Bank of Endand note, 
the clerk may demur to receive the 
note, or may ask the purchaser to 
write his name on the note. The 
customer may, however, refu.se to 
write his name, and he can compel the 
clerk to receive tlie note in exclian{?e, 
because the note is le#?al tender, but 
he cannot insist on pettinjs' 

(3) It must bo miconditional. Thus, it 

a debtor offers to pay ^ certain sum 
provided that the creditor admits tliat 
no more Is due. and will civo him a 
rec'cijit in full, the offer Is not a valid 
tender. , , , x, 

(4) Tlie tender must he made before the 
creditor brinps an action for the uebt, 
for if not made before action, tiic 
debtor will Lave to pay Uie costi of 
the suit, 

(o) aiie tender must bo made to the 
creditor himself, or to his apent duly 
ant horiscrl to receive payment. Where 
a bailiff' distrains for rent, a tender of 
Uie rent and the costs is valid if made 
eitJicr to the landlord or the bailiff, 
for the Isailiir, the distress warrant 
beinp addressed to him, is duly 
authorised to receive payment. 
Ihit lender to a man left in possession 
by the bailiff is not a valid tender, 
unless such man in possession has been 
exprcs.sly authorised to receive pay- 
ment. (Refer to “Legal Tender” 
in ImU'.r.) 

TERM OF A BILL, tlio length of time 
for which a bill is drawn, as eiily days 
after date. 

TERMINABLE ANNUITIES, annuities 
piven by a government or by a life in- 
purance office in return for a lump sum 
dowm. These annuities may be for life, 
or for a period of years. 

THIRD CLASS PAPER. Lilia of Ex- 
change the parties to which are of an 
inferior financial standbig. 

TICKETS, the document prepared Ity 
the purchaser’s broker, eetting forth the 
number of the shares, the price, and the 
name and address of the purchaser. On 
the ticket is written the name of the paying 
broker and the name of the jobber to 
whom he gives it. Tim Jobber endorse.^ 
on the ticket the name of the pei-son to 
whom ho delivers it, and the name of 
every person through w’hose hands it 
passes IS hidorscd until it reaches the 
seller’s broker. In this way persons who 
own shares and desire to ‘sell tlxem arc 
brought Into touch with people who wisii 
to buy them. (See under Slock Exchange.) 

TICKET DAY or NAME DAY, the 
second day of the settlement on the Stock 
Exchange. The day on which the name 
of the purchaser of shares is passed to the 
seller by means of a“ ticket,” in order that 
the purchaser’s name may be inserted in 
ttie deed of transfer. 

TIDE WAITER or TTDESMAN, an 
officer of the customs who boards ships 
on their arrival, and remains on board 
until the cargo is di.scharged and the 
duties have been paid. 

TIME BARGAIN, a contract to buy an<l 
to sell a given quantity of stocks or 
merchandise at a £Ix(vl price at some 
future date. Usually the contract really 
means to pay the difference between the 
price of the thing when the bargain is 
made, and the price at the time fined for 
delivery. Differences,) 

Such a contract to pay differences is 
really a wagerfng contract, and is therefore 
toid. It sometimes means, however, 
ik contract to sell sometlilng, the amount 


or value of whkl] cannot at the time be 
ascertained, to be delivered at a future 
date. Such a contract Is not a w agering 
contract, and is, therefore, not void. 

TIME POLICY, in marine insurance, 
a policy in which property in transit is 
i/isured for a certain period of time. 

TOKEN MONEY, coins of whicli the 
value nxarked on them is greater than the 
real value of the metal composing them, 
blit which can legally be exchanged at 
their nominal value for standard money. 

TONNAGE. The “register tonnage” 
of a ship is th.at on which dock, harbour, 
light, and other dues are based. A 
“gross register ton” is 100 c. ft. of 
Internal volume. The “ net register 
toimagc,” which is that actually inscribed 
on the register of Lritisli Shipping, is 
obtained by deducting from the gross 
register tonnage the space for the crew’s 
quarters, engine room, etc. This re- 
gistered tonnage docs not represent ttio 
carrying capacity of the snip, for of 
course all above the load-lnie must for 
this puriio:-*e be excluded. What is called 
“ Ereight Tonnage ” is taken as two-fifths 
of re gister tonnage. 

TONTINE. K term derived from the 
name of the Italian wdio invented the 
system of borrowing money, the lenders 
receiving an annuity from the borrowing 
State. On one. annuitant dying, hte 
annuity goes to ilio survivors, and so on 
to the last survivor, who receives until his 
death tlie whole amount of the annuities 
that had been payable to Ms fellows. 

TRADE BILlii a Bill of Exchange 
founded on a real transaction, the drawer 
of the bill having previously sent goods or 
given credit to the person on whom he 
has drawn the bill. 

TRADE FIXTURES, fixtures attached 
to property by a tenant for the purjioscs 
of bis trade or businc.ss. Those may be 
removed at the expiration of the tenancy, 
under the same conditions as tenant’s 
fixtures. 

TRADE MARK. A device, symbol, 
word, label, picture, or the like affixed or 
attached to manufactured goods by a 
trader or a inanufucturcr, so as to db- 
tinguish them from goods of a similar 
nature dertit in or manufactured by otlicr 
persons. (Refer to “Trade Marks” in 
Index.) 

TRADE PRICE, the price at which goods 
are sold by the wholesale trader or tlie 
manufacturer to the retailer. 

TRADES UNION. A combination of 
workmen for regulating the relations 
between masters and workmen, or between 
w'orkmon and workmen, (liefer to “ Trade 
Union ” in Index.) 

TRAFFIC RETURNS, the weekly or 
monthly statements issued by railway 
anti other carrying companies. 

TRANSFER, the document prepared by 
tlie seller’s broker transferring to the 
purchaser the shares or stock in considera- 
tion of the money paid for such shares. 
On transfers of stock, the Bunk of England 
charges a fee of 9s. where the transfvjr is 
less than £25 stock, and 123. if the value 
of the st ock ex ceeds £25. 

TRANSFER DAY, the days on wiaeji 
the Bank of England enters transfers of 
stock in their books. 

TRANSIRE, a warrant from the Custom 
House to let goods pass. A permi.ssiou 
given to a ship to proceed on her voyage, 
given by the customs authorities ou their 
requirements being complied with. 

TREASURE-TROVE, money, gold and 
silver plate or bullion found hidden in the 
earth or other private place, the owner 
thereof being unknown or imfound. 
Treasure-trove belongs to the Crown, and 
any person concealing It commits a crime. 
In order to constitute treasure- trove, the 


valoablM xniist t 

by their owner, fi they had be«h Lw*, 
abandoned by him or had been lost <My 
would become th property of fte 
finder. 

TREASURY BILLS. When the Gover||- 
nient wants money to meet a temporary 
deficiency, it borrows money for shon 
periods, giving the lenders treasury 
bills, payable in three, six, or twelve 
months. These bills are negotiable Instru- 
ments. Tlie following is the form of such 
a bill 

B. 0901. Due April 25th, 1905. ' B. 0901. 
£ 


By virtue of an Act, 49 Vic., c. 2. 

London, January 25th, 1905, 
Tills Treasury Bill entiUos* or 

order, to payment of pounds at 

the Bank of England out of the Consoli- 
dated Fund, on the 25th of April, 1900. 

Signed, A. B., 

Comptroller and Auditor General. 
*If this blank is not fiUed up, the biU 
will be paid to bearer. 

TREASURY BOND. See Exchequer 
Bond. 


TRET. An allowance formerly made 
to purchasers of certain kinds of goods on 
account of their being obliged to transport 
thoir purchases. It is now never allowed. 

TRINITY HOUSE. Tliis Ls a corpora- 
tion whose duties are the licensing and 
appointing of pilots, the erection and 
regulation of lighthouses, buoys, and 
beacons around the coast, for which they 
are empow’ered to levy dues on merchant 
ships. Any surplus of revenue is distri- 
buted in pensious to old and decayed 
merchant seamen and those dependent 
upon them. They also act as nautical 
advisers to the High Court of Admiralty, 

The Corporation of the Elder Brethren 
of ilie Holy and Undivided ’lYinity consists 
of thirteen elder bretliren elected by the 
younger brethren. Of the elder brethren, 
two are taken from the Royal Navy and 
eleven from the Merchant Service, and 
consist of men who have had a great 
experience in the naval and merchant 
service, and it fa tliey alone who discharge 
the duties of tlie corporation. There ate 
also honorary elder brethren admitted 
on account of tlioir cminetice in the State, 
fi’he address of the Corporation Ls Trinity 
House, Tower Hill, E.{J. 

TRUCK SYSTEM, tlie system of paying 
woikmcn their w'ages not in money but in 
goods. It is now illegal. 

TRUST. In a commercial sense, a trust 
fa formed when a number of firms or 
trading corporations in the same kind of 
busliio.ss combine for the purpose of doing 
away with competition amongst tliem- 
sclvos, and of getting control of the marker. 
BO tliat they may dictate what prices tiiey 
will for their wares. The method of 
combining is for the various firms to b«- 
valucd. and then their property and 
goodwill transferred to tnifitees wh(i 
control the combination. In return, each 
firm that joins has a right to a share of the- 
ciiniinga of the combine, in proportion to 
the value of the business whicii it brought. 

Where the tnist is strong enough, it 
speedily wipes out its rivals. For owing 
to underselling, their rivals have to retina 
from business. Then the trust advancdtr 
its prices and so levies an exorbitant taj 
on the community. Tlie United State 
affords many examples of this iniquitous 
method of carrying on trade. 

TRUSTEE IN BANKRUPTCY, th« 
person appointed by tlie creditors of a 
debtor who has been adjudged bankrupt. 
The trustee takes over the property o 
tlie bankrupt and realises It for the benefit 
of his creditors. (See under 3atikftipU>if. ’ 
TURN OF THE MARKET, the diflereno*.* 
between the selling price and the buyiOB 
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priea elf stocks and shares at the same i 
toe. When a jobber is asked to name 
a price, he mentions twe>^~-oQe the price 
at whi^ be will buy, the other the price 
at whidb he will sell. The difference 
between the twoj>rico8 is called the “ turn 
of the market." and represents the jobber’s 
proiit. For Instance, if tlie jobber names 
a price for Canadian Pacifies of 135, 135J. 
The difference between tlie two prices is 
half a sovereign on each share, and is the 
** turn of the market." 

TURN OVER. the value of the trade 
done by any firm or busincHS during a 
given period. 

UBERRMAE FIDEl. A. ,uamo given 
to contracts like that of insurance, in 
which both parties must exercise the ut- 
most goou faith toward each other. (See 
nnder / urance.) 

ULLAGE, leakage, waste. 

ULTRA VIRES, a phrase applied to 
corporations, trading or otherwise, wlion 
they exceed the powers conferred on them 
by law. Anything done "ultra vires’* 
is absolutely void. 

UNDER PROTEST. Money may be ’ 
paid under protest when it Is illegally 
demanded or more is demanded than is 
lawfully due, for the purpose of avoiding 
so me p en alty that is threatened. 

UNDERWRITER. "I'hc name in marine 
Insurance of the person who subscribes or 
writes Ills name at tlie foot of a policy, 
thereby guaranteeing that in return for a 
share of the premium he will be answer- 
able for a proportionate .share of any loss 
that may occur to the property inaurod. 
(Sec under Marine Imurav.cv,) 

The term is also applied to a person who, 
In return for a certain commisidon, 
undertakes tliat if the public do not: 
take up Elip.rcs in a company that is 
being floated, ho hhnsolf will take up : 
and pay for a cerl-am number of tJio 
shared, fSoo under Limited Liability 
Companies.') 

UNCLACEED DIVIDENDS. Govern 
meut Stock on which no dividend hns been 
claimed for ten years is transferred, 
tt^ether with the dividends, to the 
National Debt Ckmimissiouers. 

UNFUNDED DEBT or FLOATING 
DEBT, loans contracted by Government 
for short periods. In IflOo, (or cxuinplo, 
these loans exceeded 70 millions. They 
are raised by means of Exchequer Ifflls, 
Exchequer Bonds, and Treasury Bills, 
which have to be paid off at a given 


UNIFIED STOCK. Where a company 
has raised loans at varying rates of interest 
and has issii^ stock repr^enting such 
loans, when these different kinds of stock 
are united into one bearing a uniform rate 
of interest, the amalgamated stocks are 
described aa " unified stock.** 
UNMERCHANTABLE QU ALITV. a term 
applied to goods which are not up to the 
osual standard, or which on account of 
Inferiority cannot bo sold except at a 
■acrifioe. 

^UNSEAWORTHY. the condition of a 
■hip which it is unsafe to load with 
a cargo and send on a voyage. This 
condition may arise from various causes, 
such as iusamciency or incompetoncy of 
the crew, hicompetency of tiie master, or 
TOO unsatisfactory state of repair of the 


UPfflCT PRICE, the lowest price at wbi 
property be started at a sale > 
H the bidding cannot be ma 
TO start at this figure, the property 
^todrawn. If the bidding starts at tl 
higher b’d can be obtalne 
niust be sold to the pers 
the bid. Upset price is a i 
JJgMEwte® disdosed before the biddii 


USANCE, the time allowed by custom 
in certain countries for the payment of 
a biU of exchange. It applies to foreign 
bills. When tlie time is a month, half 
ii.4ance is reckoned as fifteen days. But 
tlic term is hardly ever employed at the 
present day. 

USURY, au excfsssive and uncanaciou- 
able rate of interest charged by money- 
lenders on loans. After the abolition of 
tlio Usury Laws in 1851, which punished 
t^overely money-lenders and others who 
exacted exorbitant rates of interest, many 
Iioor and ignorant borrowers were harshly 
dealt with and robbed by money-lenders. 
Accordingly, in 1900, the Money- liOnders 
Act was puKseJ, and camo into operation 
in the November of tliat year. (Refer to 
"Money Lenders” in Index.) 

VALUE, a term used in transactions 
relating to bills of exchange, e.g. " we 
have valued upon you at three months,*’ 
meaning that they had drawn a bill for 
three months on tlie person to whom the 
letter Is addressed. 

VALUE RECEIVED, a term written on 
bills of exchange implying th»t the drawee 
has lei'clved from the drawer eitlier money 
or money’s worth. It ia not really 
uec.e;s.sary'to write tliese words, as tiie law 
presumes that value has been given for 
the bill. 

VALUED POLICY, a policy of marine 
insurance, in whicli tlic amount for which 
the {iroperty is insured is stated. 

VENDOR’S SHARES are shares In a 
company allotted to a person who sc’i'-’ 
his business to tiiat company. 

VENTUREJ, goods sent at the consignor’s 
rl-k to be sold for what they will fetch 
at the (ilace of destination. 

VICTUALLING BILL, a customs docu- 
ment authorising the master of a ship to 
take on board bonded goods as stores for 
the outward bound voyage. 

VOUCHER, a document stating the fact 
that a money payment has been made. 

VOYAGE POLICY, a policy insuring 
a ship during its voya^ie hrom a specified 
place to a specified place. 

WAGES, the weekly payment made to 
a workman. In the case of the bankruptcy 
of an employer or of the wiuding-up of 
a company, the labourers and w'brkmeu 
must be paid before any otlier creiUtors 
of tlie bankrupt can be paid. The amount 
so paid must not exceed two mouths’ 
wages up to £25. Further, tbo wages 
coined by the personal labour of a bank- 
rupt will not go to his creditors. Wages 
must be paid only in money. 

WALL STREET, the name given to Uie 
New York Stock Exchange, from tlie 
street in which it is situated. 

WAREHOUSE KEEPER or WARE- 
HOUSEMAN. one whe^e business it Is to 
receive goods lor the purpose of storage, 
and for which he charges a rate. He is 
hound to aso reasonable diligence in 
preserving the goods, and has a lien on 
the goods until his charges are paid, i.c. 
ho can keep the goods until lie receives 
payment for warehousing them. 

WAREHOUSING SYSTEM, the system 
by which goods liable to duty may be 
stored in bonded warehouses, and arc not 
made to pay the duty untii they are taken 
out of the warehouse for homo consump- 
tion. If taken out for exportation no 
duty is paid. Such goods, when in the 
warehouse, are said to be hi " bond.** 

WARRANT, a written authority ssued 
by a magistrate to a police ofliccr com- 
manding him to arrest an offender. In 
commerce, a warrant is a document 
entitling its holder to certain rights or 
to money or other property, e.g. dock 
warranb*, share warrant**, and the like. 

WARRANT OP ATTORNEY, an instru- 

nionl. in wtiUikv trfvMn hw & fn An 


attorney, empoworiug him to appear on 
behalf of the client in an action, or to 
suffer judgment to bo given against the 
person giving him the authority. 

WARRANTY, a promise that in case 
there is a failure to perform any of the 
terms of a c.ontract, the party injured by 
such failure sliall be eutUlcd to oxunpenea- 
tion. The breach of w'arraiifcy does not 
entitle the party Injured to repudiate the 
contract : damages are all that he Is 
entitled to. (Refer in Index to “ Caveat 
Emptor** and " Warr.anty.’’) 

WASTE BOOK. In book-keeping, this 
is a book in wiiich all business trriusactioui* 
are entered as they occur. Ttieuce they 
are transferred to the Journal, and from 
that they are entered into their proper 
accounts In the Ledger, 

WATERING STOCK, the practice of 
increa.sing the nominal capital of a 
company, for the puriiose, among others, 
of keeping down the apparent rate of 
Interest on Uie stock and {fixates of the 
com])any. 

WATER-LOGGED, a term applied to 
a sl'ip when through a leak or a collision 
slie ret'eives •*© much water in her bold 
as to become unmanageable, though still 
keening afloat. 

WAY-BILL, A list of the passeniTora wlio 
are carried in a pub ic conveyance, or the 
description of goods sent with a common 
carrier by land. 

WE!T GOODS, liquids such as wines, 
oils, paints, and the like. 

WHARFAGE, the cliargo for accom- 
modating goodx at a wharf. 

WHARFINGER, the person who owns 
I or keeps a wharf for the pui^iose of 
receiving and shipping merchandise. HI* 
position is analogous to that of a ware' 
ho asptn an (which ^e). 

WHARFINGER’S RECEIPT, a receipt 
given by a whai linger for goods received 
at his wharf lor shipment. 

WINDING UP, the process by which 
the business of a limited company U 
brought to an end. The winding up may 
be voiimtary. In which case the company 
may not be insolvent, or winding up under 
the supervision of the Court, or com- 
pulsory winding up by tlie Court. 

WITHOUT ENGAGEMENT, without 
binding force. 

WITHOUT PREJUDICE. See Prr/mf hr. 
W ithout. 

WITHOUT RECOURSE (The same a* 
S ans Rec oura., which see). 

WITHOUT RESERVE. When property 
Is to be sold without reserve, it means that 
the property will bo knocked down to tha 
highest bidder, and that neither tha 
seller nor any person in his bchall shall 
bid at the auction. 

WORKING PARTNER, a partner who 
takes an active part in the business ot 
the finu. 

WRIT, a written order issued by tha 
authority and In the name of the sovereign 
of a State, for the purpose of compeUiiig 
the person named therein to attend at 
a certain place, or to do some act named 
therein. 

YEAR’S PURCHASE, a term denoting 
that property is w'orth so many times it* 
annual rent. 

ZOLLVEBEIN, a customs union of tbo 
German States, of which Prussia was Uia 
head, founded in 1819. By tliis imion the 
different States were regarded as one for 
the purpose of levying custonw due*, 
instead of dutiable goods paying these 
dues at the borders of each State through 
which the goods had to be transported. 
This union was superseded on the establish- 
meat of the German Empire, the Federal 
GouncU of which has taken the plaoe 
the J^Uverein. 
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COMMERCIAL TERMS 

enfrltstk Freoob. 


IN FOUR LANGUAGES. 

Germ&zu Spanisb. 


I i•MrldonrfJ**'ll 

(Alarlue lnBuran(«j 

Lbove ir'ur . 

AcTi^ptance 

(of Bill of Excharsfe) 

A^eptor 

Aocoioniodation Bill . . • 

Account 

Account, Oapital 

Account. Current ..... 
Account, Profit anj I^»osa . . 

Account Sales 

Account Staff'd 

Account, Stock Exchanfje . . 

Account, Suspense .... 

Accountant 

Act of Bankruptcy .... 

Act of God • 

Active Partner 

Adjustment 

(Marine Insuranr*)) 

Advance 

Advance Note 

Adventure. i>i!l of .... 

Advice 

AflroJ(»h».ment 

After i);ito 

After Sight 

Agent 


ATbaudon, ddlalsseinent ... 

AuaessuH du pair .... 
Acceptation. •••••• 

Acwjpteur 

Billet de Complaibancc . • . 

Compte 

Compte de Capital .... 
Compte courant ..... 
Compte dea Profits ot Pertes . 
Comptos dea ventea .... 

Belev^ 

Compte Liquidation .... 
Compte en suspena .... 

Comp table 

Acte de Faillito ..... 
Force Majeure ...... 

AssocIA g^raut 

Dispache 

Avance, hauf^HO 

Bordereau d 'avance .... 
Compte de speculation . . . 

Avia 

Affrt^tcment. ...... 

A (3 moifl) d'<5cb^au<:e . . . 

„ ^ do vue 

Agent, comniisssionnairo. • , 


Allonge • . 

Allotment 

Allotinout Note .... . 

Allottee 

All llighta Eesorvod .... 

Annuity 

Arbitrage 

As per Advice 

Assets 

Assignment 

At sight ........ 

Attorney, Power of ... . 

Auction 

Audit 

Auditor 

Average Gn Marine Imatirance) 
Average Bond „ 

Average Clause „ 

AversLge. General „ 

Average, Particular „ 

Average Stater or Adjuster . 

Award 

Balance of Trade 

Balance Sheet 

Bank Bill 

Bank Credit 

Bank of Deposit 

Bank of Issue 

Bank, Joint Stock .... 

Bank Notes 

Bank, Private 

Bank Kate 

Bank Stock 

Banker’s Cheque 

Bankrupt 

Barratry 

Bear (on Stock Exclrmgc) 
Below Par ....... 

Bill Book 

Bill Broker . 

Bill of Credit 

Bill of Entry 

BUI of Exchange 

Bill of Lading 

Bimetallism 

Blank Acceptance . . . • 

Blank Indorsement .... 

Blank Transfer 

Bond 

Bonded Debt ...••• 
Bonded Goods . . . • . 

Bonded Warehouse . • • • 

Bottomry Bond • • • • • 


Allonge (appeudicc d'un 
cheque) 

Il(*partition 

A vis ou Icttro de repartition . 

Souscriptcur 

Tous droib; rt^serv^a .... 
AnnuiUS ixiute viagoro . . . 

Arbitrage . 

Suiyaiit avis 

Ac*tif ........ , 

('Ciiaion, abandon 

A vue 

I 'K'curation, Pouvoir. . . . 
Votite aux Encheros .... 
Vilification dc.s comptos . . 

\ crificateur dc.^ compte. , . 

Avurio 

Garantic d’avnrie 

Clause d’avario 

Avarie moyeuno 

Avarle particulic;re .... 
DLspaclieur ....... 

.Ijigoujcnt arbitral 

Balance Commerdule . . . 

Bilan 

ElTet de barique 

Credit en Banque 

Baiique de di'^poia 

Banque U'6mlsaioa .... 
Banque par actions .... 

Billots do Banque 

Banque privee 

Tiiux ofl&ciel do I'Esconipto . 
Actions do Banque .... 
Cheque de Banque .... 

PailU, on faillite 

Baraterie 

Baissier (A la Bourse) . . . 
AU’dosMous du pair .... 
Livre do traites ..... 
Courtier de change .... 

Billet de erddit 

Ddclaration d 'entree. , . . 

l^ettre de change 

CunnaU^emeut 

Blmdtaliisme 

Acceptation en blanc. . . , 

Endos en blanc 

Transfert cn blanc , , , , 

Obligation 

Detto d'entrep6t 

Marchandise en entrepdt . . 

BntrepAt 

Oontrat 4 la groase . • • . 


Abtretung 

Ueber Pari 

Annahme ••••••• 

Acceptant 

Gcfalligkeitswechsel . . . • 

Oonto 

Kapital Oonto 

Conto-Oorrent 

Gewinn-und Verlustconto . , 
Kommlssions AbrcchnuDg . , 
Vereinbarte Abrechriuug . . 
Borsendifferenzabrochnung . 

Interimsconto 

Bilchcrrcvlsor 

Konkars-V'^ergelien . . . , 

Naturerelgni;-® 

Aktlvcr Theilhabcr .... 
Aufma(!biing einer Ilavarie . 

VorBchuss . ..... 

Vorschussquittung .... 
Spekulations-Conto .... 

Aviso 

Bcfraclitungseontnu't . . . 

V’on einem Datum ab . . , 

Nacli Siclit 

Agent, Komujl‘S?i>nar, Ver- 

treter . 

Allonge 


Antlicil 

Antlieil Vorraerkung .... 

Antheil Besitzer 

Alle llechte vorbehaltsn . . 

Jahresrento 

Arbitrage 

Laut Bericht 

Aktiva (Guthaben) .... 
Uebertragung ...... 

Nacb Sicht 

Vollmacht 

Vereteigerung 

Untersuchung 

A uditor (Kech nungsre vDor) . 

Ilavarie 

Iluvarie V^^r-^chreibung . , , 
Ilavarie Klausel . , , , 

AUgemeine IJavario , . , , 

Uavarie des Ein/iplii .... 
Dispache (Dispacheur) . , , 

Schadenersatz 

Import und Export R.ddo , . 

BUanzbogen 

Bankweclwol 

Bunkkredit 

Dopositenbank 

Zetteibank 

Vereinsbauk 

Banknote!! 

Privatbank . 

Bankzinsfuss 

Bankvermdgen ..... 
Bankanweisung . . , , , 

liankerott 

Baratterie 

Baiaslcrs (Borsen-) .... 

Unter I’ari 

Wechselbuch 

Wecliselmakler . . . , , 

Kreditbrief , 

KinfuhrdekUiratiou .... 

Wechscl 

Connoissemoat 

lUmetallisruua 

Bianco accept 

Bianco-Giro 

Blanco Uebertragung , , , 

Ven«jhreibung ...... 

Obligations-Schuid , , , , 

Unverzollte Waaren .... 

Entrepot 

Bodmerei Brief . • , , , 


Abandono. 

Arriba la pat. 

Aooptaciou. 

Aceptante. 

Ijotra de acomodacidn. 
Ouenta. 

Guenta de capital. 

Ouenta corriente. 

Cuenta de gananclos y pdrdicLa 
Ouenta de ventas. 

Cuenta cerrada. 

Liquidacidn. 

Ouenta en suspense. 

Contador. 

Acto de quiebra. 

Puerza mayor, 

Socio industrial. 

Ajaste. 

Anticipo. 

Vale de adelanto. 

Recibo proviaorio. 

Aviso. 

Fleb^mento. 

Despuds do la fecha. 

A’ vista. 

Agonte. 

Allonge. 

Decreto. 

Diatribucidn, 

Suscriptor. 

Dcrechos de propiedad. 
Anualidad. 

Arbitrajo. 

Segiin aviso. 

Activo, Eoudostestamantarlos. 
Asignacion. 

A la vista. 

Peder. 

Bubasta. 

Ajuste de nuentaa. 

Contador Publico. 

Averia. 

Obligacidn de averia. 

Clausula do averia. 

Averia general. 

Averia parcial. 

Comisiouado de averias. 
Decision, 

Balance de Importacidu. 
Balance. 

Lctra de cambio. 

Crddito bancario. 

Banco do Depdsito. 

Banco de Emisidn. 

Banco Andnlmo. 

Billetes de Banco. 

Banco local. 

Tipo bancario. 

Peguridados bancarlas, 
Talomirios de Banco. 

Fallido. 

Jiarateria. 

Bajlsta. 

Abajo la par. 

Talonario de TiCtras, 

Corredor de Letras. 

Ijetra de erddito, 

Dcclaracidn. 

Lotra de cambio. 
Conocimiento. 

Bimetal Ismo. 

Aceptacidn en bianco. 

Endoso en bianco. 
Transferencia en blauco. 
lleconncimionto de deuda. 
Deuda reconocida. 

Mercaderlas en depdsito. 
Depdsito de almaceoaja, 
Hipotcca del buaoe. 
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iMBOb. 


Boagbt !I7ot«s and S»1 J Notes 
Bovatles ....... 

Brolcer 

Brokcrago 

Brolrer’s Ck}ntract Note . . 
Bucket Shop (Stock Exchange) 
Bolt . . . „ 

Bullion ........ 

Buying In 

Calls 

Capital 

Capital Account 

Case of Need 

Cash 

Cash Aocoant ...... 

Cash Book 

Certified Cheque . • . . i 
Oertificate of Origin .... 
Chamber of Commerce . . . 

Cheap Money 

Cheque 

Cheque Book ...... 

Cheque, Crossed 

Cheque to Bearer . . . 

Cheque to Order ..... 

Clean BiU 

Olearancc (In shipping) . , . 

Clearing House 

Closing Prices 

Combine (in business) . , , 
Commercial Crisis .... 
Oommiasion Agent .... 
Company, Limited Liability . 

Consignment 

Consols 

Consular Inroice 

Contango • 

Contraband of War .... 
Convertible Paper Currency , 
Corner (in commerce) . . . 
Cost, TVelghb and Insurance . 
Corcr (Ptock Exchange) . . 

Crtidit, Ixslter of 

Credit Nolo 

Cum Dividend 

Cum New 

Cumulstive Preference Shares 


Currency . . , , 
CmTenoy of a Bill . 
Cnstom'House , . 
Onfftoms Declaration 
Customs Entry , . 
Customs Tariff. . . 
Day Book .... 
Day to Day Loau . 
• 

Days of Grace . , , 
Dead Account . . • 
Dead Freight . . • 
Z^benture .... 


Debenture Bonds . . 
Debenture Stock . . 
DebitNote. . . . 

Debt 

Deck Cargo . . . 

Defaulter . . . , 


Deferred Bond . i 

Deferred Stock . , 
Delivery Order . . 
Demurrage .... 
Deposit Account , . 
DepositNoto . . . 
D^redation , , . 
Despatch Money , . 

i : : 


Gontrats de rente et d 'achat . 
Primes d 'exportation . • . 
Courtier 

Courtage 

Oontrat dn courtier .... 
Maison de bourse suspecto . . 

Hauasier 

EspSces mdtalUques .... 

Acbeter, Bacheter .... 

Appels de versement . . • . 
Capital ........ 

Oompte dn capital .... 

Cas de besolu 

Oomptant, en espkes . . . 
Oompte au comptant . . • 

Livre do caisso 

Cheque certific 

Oertmeat d'origina .... 

Ohambre de commert o . . . 
Argent bon March6 .... 

Cheque ........ 

Carnet de cheques. .... 

Cheque barrd 

Cheque au portenr .... 

Cheque a Tordre . . . . . 

Due patento nette 

Passer en donane ..... 
Chambre de r^glement . , . 

Cours do cloture 

Fusion 

Crise commerciale. .... 
Xtemisier 

Socidtd anonyms, A responsa- 

bi]it6 

Consignation ...... 

Oonsolidtis ....... 

Facturo consulaire .... 

Taux de report. ..... 

Contrebanuo de guerre . . . 
Papler-monnaie convertible . 

Accaparement 

Ooht, £r6t ot assurance . . . 

Couverturc ♦ 

Lottre do credit 

Note do credit 

Dividendo Indus 

Emissions indues 

Actions privil6gi<Jes, cumula- 

tires 

Monnaie Courante .... 
Cours d'uno traite .... 

Douano 

Dtelaration en douane . , , 
Entrt^o a la douane .... 

Tarif douanler 

Journal 

Empnint ou pr^t au jour le 

jour 

Jours de gr&co 

Oompte dormant 

PrAt BUT vide 

Obligation hypothecalre. • , 

Titre obligation 

Titre nominatif 

Note de d^bit ...... 

Dette 

Ohargement sur le pont d'un 

narire 

D6faillant 

Obligation di£E6r^e • . . i 

Action dlffJrde . • • • . . 

Ordre de livraison • • • . 

Indemnity pour snrestarie . . 

Oompte de d^t ..... 
Note de dAp6t ...... 

D^rAciation 

Ax^nt d 'expedition .... 

Note d'expedition. .... 

(Deviation) Egarement ou 
ecart ........ 

Diftetences .•••••• 


Kauf und Verkauf-Vertrag . 

AnsfahrsprUmlea • • . . « 



Courtage 

Makler’s Abredmung . . . 
Winkelbankj^esch&ft . • . • 

Boll (Haussier) 

MetoUvorratii 

Aufkaul 

Option der Einzahlungen . « 
Kapital 

Kapital Oonto 

Zahler im Bedarfsfalle . . • 

Oash'Baar 

Kossa Oonto 



Attestirter (Bieque . . • • 
TJr8prungs7.eugnifts .... 

Handelskammer 

Wohlfeiles Qeld 

Cheque (Bankanwelsnng) . . 
Chequebuch ..•••• 
DurclikreuKter Cheque . . . 
Auf den Inhaber lantender 

Cheque 

An die Ordre dcs . . . lauten- 
der Cheqne. 

Gesundheitszeugni.^ . , » • 

Clarining 

Clearing house ...... 

Schlusspreiso 

Bing ........ 

Haudelskrise ...... 

Provkionsagent 

Gesellschaft mit besciur&nktcr 
Daffcung, G. m. b. H. . , 

Consignation 

Konsols 

Konsular Faktnru .... 
Contango (Friststundurg) . . 
Kriegskontrebande .... 

Voile Bankvaluta 

Spekulationsring ..... 
Kost, Fracht und A^aekuranz. 
Deckung (Borsendeckung) . . 

Krcditbricf 

Nacblassnote ...... 

Dntcr Hinzurechnung der 
Diridenden ...... 

TTnter den neuen Bedingungen 
Eumulutive Prioritaten . . 

Valuta (Wilhrung) .... 
Valuta eincs Wech«pl;! . , , 

Zollamt 

ZoUdekJaratioQ 

Eingangszoll 

ZoUtarif 

Kladde or Strazze .... 
Darlohen auf onbestimmte 

Zeit 

Bespokttage (Lauftage) , . 

Todtes Oonto 

Fautfracht 

Debentuz (BackzoUiOerti- 

fikat) 

Debentur-Obligation . . . 
Debentor-Eflekten . • . . 

Debetuote 

Scbuld ........ 

Deokladong 

Wortbrecher (wortbrhehig 

Qewordener) 

Hioaosgeschobeno Veischiei- 

bung 

Hlnausgoschobene Effektcn . 
Ablieferungsordre .... 

Liege^ld 

Depositen Cento . . . . • 

D^ositen Note 

Entwerttmng 

Ausfertignn^eld .... 
Ausfertigungascliein .... 
Abtrifft (Versegelong) . . • 

im Differenzge- 


Notes de contirato. 

Boaificaci6n de exportacida:;. 
Corredor. 

Oorretaje. 

Oertificado de Corredor. 

Bolsin. 

Aldsta. 

Oro y Plata sin aouhar. 
Oomprar. 

Derochos de compra* 

Capital. 

Ouenta de capital. 

En caso neoesario. 

Caja. 

Cuenta de caja. 

Libro de Caja. 

Clicqnes vis^os. 

Certmeado de origem. 

Cdmara de Oomercio. 

Moneda barata. 

Cheque. 

Ubro Talonarlo. 

Cheque cruzado. 

Cheque al portador. 

Cheque a la drden. 

Patente de Sanldadl. 
Despacbos. 

Casa de llquidaddn. 

Preclos de dltima bora. 
Asociacidn. 

Crisis eomeroial. 

Agente comiBionista. 

Sociedad Audnima. 

Conslgnaddn. 

Oonsoiidados. 

Facturas comralarea. 

Contango, Eeporto. 
Contrabando de guerra. 

Panel convertible. 
Acaparamlc’^to, 

Cosio, fletc y aeguro, 

Fn cublerto. 

Carta de erddito. 

Kota do erddito. 

Dividendo Inclueo. 

Nueva cmMdn Incliisa. 
Acciones de preferencia aca 
mnlativ.'is. 

Moneda Legal. 

Transcurso de una liCtra, 
Aduana. 

Doclaracidn de Aduan, 
Dcclaraddn de entrud. 

Arancel aduancro. 

Libro Diario, 

I’rdstamos dc dia en dix. 

Dias de grada. 

Cvicnta ixnaginaria. 

Flete mnerto. 

Obligacidn. 

Obligadones amortizableaL. 
Obligaciones irredimiblea. 
Kota de ddbito. 

Deoda. 

Cargamento del Puente. 

Bebelde. 

Titulos difeiidos. 

(Tapital diferido. 

Orden de cntcega. 

Estadfas. 

Depdsito en cuenta. 

Nota de dejpdaito. 

Dopreciacion. 

Dinero de expediehSn.- 
Nota de expedidda. 

Ab&olvenchw 


• • I A • • • 


Zahlni 


DiferencUs. 
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DIrMtor n k 

XMaooiinting a Bill . . . 

Diahoooar 

Piasolatioii of Partnerebip 


Dividend Warrante. • • 
lX)ck Warrant . . • . 

Domiciled Bill • • • • 

Doable Bntiy 

Draft 

Drawback 


Drawee 

Drawer 

Drawn Bonds . . . . 
Drag in the Market . 
Dry Goods .... 

Duty 

Kaniest (money) . . 
Endowment Policy . 
Entay for Warehousing 


Errors and Omissions 

Excepted 

Ex AU 

Kxcheqner Bill 

Exchequer Bond 

Excise 

Ex Dividend 

Ex Drawing 

Ex Ecw ........ 

Ex Ship 

Ex Warehouse 

Pace Value ....... 

1* actor ........ 

Favonr 

Eirm Offer 

First Class Paper 

First of Exchange .... 
First Open Water .... 

Floating Oapital 

Floating Policy ..... 

Forgery 

For Money 

Forwarding Agent .... 

Foal Bill 

Founders’ Shares ..... 
Free on Board ..... 

Free Overside 

Free Trade 

Freight ........ 

Funds ......a. 

Garnishee Order 

Glut in the M.arket .... 
Good Merchantable Quality . 

Goodwill 

Guarantee Fund 

Guarantee Society .... 

Guaranteed Stock 

Hall Mark 

Hammered 

nigh Seas 

Hire Purchase 

Holder of a Bill of Exchange. 

Home Power 

Hypothec 

Impersonal Accounts . . . 
Inconvertible Paper Currency. 

Indorsee 


Indorsement 

Indorser 

Inaoribed or Begistered Stock. 

Insorable Interest • • . . 

Interest Warrant 

Interim Dividend • • • • 

Jettison 

Jobber 

Joint Account g $ s • 

Joint Stock Bank » t i • 

Jdnt Stoek Oomponj i : . 

Journal f . 

I4U Days ; ; . . • i . 

DeUEoge . 


A COMMERCIAL GUIDE. 

French. Oerani. 


, Adminlstrateur 

, Escompte d'un effet .... 
, Dishonorer une traito . . . 

Dissolution d'one association . 

Coupons de dividende • • . 

, Ctertiheat de marchandises en 

docks 

Traite domicilide 

En partie doable 

Traite 

Drawback, Prime d ’exporta- 
tion 

TxjTir6 

Tirour 

Obligations sorties au iiroge . 
Drogue sur le marohd . • . 
Eouveaut^s, lingerie .... 

Droits 

Garantle, Arrhes ..... 
Police au bto^fice d’un tiers . 
Enr^gistrement pour I’eznma- 

gasinage 

Sauf erreuis et omissions . . 

Ex de tons privileges . • . 

Bon sur le Trteor 

Obligation du Tr68or. . . . 
Accise (octroi) 

Ex dividende ...... 

Ex tirage 

Ex nouvelle omission • . . 

Ex navire 

Ex magasins 

Valeur nominale 

Factcur . 

Faveur 

Oflro ferme 

Devise de premier ordre. . . 
Premiere de change . ; . . 
Port ouvert, gloces disparues . 

Capital flottant 

I’olice flottante ou courante . 

Faux ^ . 

Au comptant 

Expeditcur 

Traite sans valeur. .... 
Farts do fondateur .... 
Prauco-bord 

Franco-sous palaus .... 

libre 6change 

Fret 

Fonds. . . 

Soisie-arrot 

Surabondance sur an mardie . 
Bonne valeur morchande . . 
Bon vouloir, Clientele . . . 

Fronds de garantie 

Societe de garantie .... 
Actions ou valeurs garanties . 

Poinfon 

Declare en faillite en bourse * 

Haute mcr 

Achat a temperaments . . . 
Porteur d'une traite . . . . 
Cheval-vapeiir ...... 

Creander hypothecaire . . . 
Oomptes impexBonnds . . . 
Papier-monnaie inconvertible . 

Porteur (beneffeiaire pai 
endos) . ^ ^ . 

Endos 

Endosseur 

Actions ou valeuis nominaUves 

Interdt assnrable 

Bordereau d'interet .... 
Dividende interimaire . . . 
Jet A la mer (du cargo) . • . 

Agioteur . 

Gompte coxnmuD 

Banque par actions en com- 
mandite ....... 

Sodete anonyme . . • . . 
Jonmal 

Jours de plancbe 

Ooulage 


Dircktor 

Einen Wechsel discontleren . 

Zuriickgewieeen 

AuflSsung der Theilhaber- 

Bchaft 

Dividenden-Oonpon .... 
Dock Auslieferangsscheln . . 

Domicilirte Tratte .... 
Doppel Buchfahrung . . . 

Tratte (gezogene) 

EffckzoU 

Der Bezogene dner Tratte . . 
Der Aussteller elner Tratte . 
Gezogene Obligationen . . . 

Marktffberf ttUung 

Ellenwaare 

ZoU 

Angeld 

Btiftangspolice 

Im Lagerhans verbucht • . 

Irrthum vorbdialten . • . 

Alle Bechte vorbehalten . . 

Trosorsebein 

Tresorobligation 

Accise 

Ohne Dividende 

Ohne Ziehung 

Ex “ None Emission ” . . . 

Ex Schiff 

Ex Lagerhaua 

Eennwerth 

Faktor (Vertreler) .... 

“ Qeelirtes '* (Sclireiben) , . 
Fost<?s Ancrbieten .... 
JMmapapier ...... 

Primawechsol 

Bobald die See eisfrei ist . . 

Fliissiges Kapital 

Blanco-FoUce 

Falschung 

Fiir baar ; 

Spediteur 

Unreincr Qcaundheitspass . . 
Griindcr Aktien ..... 

Frei an Bord 

Frei nach dem Ausladen ; . 

Freibandd 

Fracht 

Fonds i 

Beschlagnahmo 

UeberftUluDg des Flatxes . . 
Gut verkaufliohe Qualitat . . 

Eundsebaft 

Garantie Fonds 

Garantie Gesellschaft . . . 
Garantirte Effekten .... 
Btempel der Goldsdimiede . . 

ZahlungsuTifabig erklart . . 

Die offene See 

Ankauf mittelst Mletbe . ; . 
Der Inhaber (einee Wecbscls) . 
Pferdekraft (i*f. St.) . . . . 

Hypoibeke . 

Sachen Conto 

Kichtverwerthbare Papier 

Valuta 

Der Indossat 

Das Giro 

Der Girant 

Eingeschriebene or registrirte 

Effekten 

Versicberbare Zinsen. . . . 

Zinjscoupon 

Interimsdividende . . i . 
Seewurf von Deckladong . . 
Jobber 

Gemeinschaftliches Conto . . 
Aktienbank (Bank oof 
Aktien) 

AktiengeseUBchalt * » • . 
Journal 

liege Tage • • < • • , . 
Abgftnge 


Director. 

Desoontar un pagarA 
Deshonrar. 

Disduddn de Sodedad. 

G6dula de dividendos. 
Warrants de diqne. 

Letra domidUada. 

Partida Doble* 

Libranza. 

Bebaja. 

Aceptadge. 

Girador.v 
Bonos sorteados. 

Oosa Inveiidible. 

G^neros. 

Irapuesto. 

Sena. 

Pdliza de dote. 

Quias de almaoenaje. 

Salvo Error A Omision. 

Sin reserve. 

Vale de Tescs^ia. 

Bonos de Tesoieria. 

Sisa. 

Cupdn suelto. 

Sin Borteo. 

Sin privilegio. 

Libre hasta puerto. 

Fjn almac6n. 

Valor uominal. 

Agento. 

Carta. 

Oferta fir me. 

Papel de primera. 

Primera ae cambio. 

Primeras agnas mansas. 
Capital fiotante. 

Pdliza fiotante. 

Falsificaddn. 

A1 contado. 

Agente expedidonado. 
Patente bruta. 

Acciones dc fundadores. 
Franco a bordo. 

Franco fucra de baque. 

Libre cambio. 

Flete. 

Fondos. 

Ordon de secueshro. 
Abundoncia en plaza. 
Mercaderias de buena calidad, 
Clientela. fVemcBbles. 

Fondo de reserva. 

Sociedad de gorantia. 

Valores garantidos. 

M.arca do Gremio. • 

Insolvente. 

Alta mar. 

Compra A plazos. 

Tenedor de una Letra de 
Caballos de fuerza. [cambio. 
Hipotoca. 

Ouentas fictidas. 

Papel Moneda inconvertible. 

Portador. 

Endoeo. 

Endosanto. 

Valores inaodtoSi 

IntArcs asegurablo. 

Warrants de interAs. 
Dividendos provisorios. 
Echado A la mar. 

Corredor de Bolsa. 

Cuonta de Sodedad. 

Banco AnAnimo, 

Oompafiia AnAnima. 
libro del Diano. 

Dias de planduu 
Merma. 



COMMERCIAL TERMS IN FOUR LANGUAGES. 04* 


Frendi* 


German. 


Ciedger 

Ijegal Tender 

Letter of Allotment .... 
Xietter of Credit ^ ; . . . 
Iietter of RenunciaUon . . 
Letters Patent . . : . . 

life Insurance 

Xight Dues 

Limited and Reduced . . . 


Ijtxnmotive Charges ; 
l4)g-Boolc .... 
Making-up Day . : 
MaMng-up Price . . 
Manifest . ; . . . 


Margin 

Marked Cheque . . ; , 
Market Bate of Discount . 


Maturity 
Minute Book 


Mixed Policy 

Money Market ..... 
INaiional Debt . « » . . 
!N(^otiablQ Instruments or 
Paper 


No Funds i ..... . 

Notary Public 

Not Negotiable 

Note of Band 

OUlcia] Broker ; . . . . 

On Demand ...... 

Ol)en Account 

Open Credit ...... 

Open Policy . . . . ^ . 

Option 

Ordinary Stock or Shares . , 
Original Bill 

Over Capitalise 

Overdue Bill 

Paid-np Capitol . . ; . . 

Paid-up Shares . . ; , . 

.l^anic. Commercial . ; ; , 

Paper Credit 

J’aper Currency . ; ; . , 

Par 

Par of Exchange . ; . . . 
Pass Book ....... 

Passing a Name 

Piissport 

Pa^vn or Pledge 

Pawnbroker 

Pay Day 

Payee. 

Payer 

,) ’eriLs c- tho Sea 

? 


1 eo!c.9>! / "cr'unt . 

>-'.:.:r34>nr‘] 1 rrperty 
I’ctty Cash Book . 


Grand Livre ••.... 
Monnale legale, coons l^gal . 
Lettre de repartition. . . • 
liOttre de CrMit . . * . . 
Lettre de rcnonciatloa . . . 
Brevet d 'invention .... 
Assurance sur la vie . . i . 

Droits de phare 

Limits ct r6duit 

Frais de locomotion : . . . 

livre du lock ...... 

Jour dcs compensations. . ; 
Cours de compensation . . . 

Manifesto . 

Marge, agiotage 

Cheque certifi6 ..... 
Taiix du march6 d'escompte . 
L'Ech6ance. . t. . , . . 
Bc^stre des Proc^ verbaux . 

Police mixte 

March6 mon6tairc. .... 

Dette publique 

Documents ou pnplcra n6go* 

ciables 

Bans foods ....... 

Notaire ....... 

Non-n6gociablQ 

Billet k ordre ...... 

Courtier ofllciel 

A presentation 

Compte ouvort 

Credit a decouvert , . . ; 

Police Couraute . . . . ; 

Clption, prime : 

Actions ordinaires. ; . , . 
I’remiero de change .... 

Hur-capitalisor 

UYalte en souflranco .... 

Capital vers6 

Actions lib6rees , , , . , 

Paniquo 

Credit en papier . . . ; . 

J 'apicr-mouuuie 

Au pair 

1‘arite 

Livre de Banqne . ; , . . 

Enregistrement 

Ihisseport 

tiage 

Mont de Pietd 

Jour de reglemcnt . . , . 

I’orteur 

Payeur , . ; 

Perils do la mor 

I’eiTtus : 

Compte personnel 

Proprieto inobilidre .... 
Livre de petite caisse . . . 


Piece Qo^s 

riaciug Snares ..... . 

Policy , 

Pool 

Post Date 

Poste Note 

Poste Bestante 

Preference Bonds 

Preference Stock or Shares . 
Pr<^adioe, Without .... 

Premium 

Presentment 

Pressure ou the Money Market 


Price, Current .... 

Primage 

Procuration .... 
Profit and Loss Account 
Prohibited Goods . ; 
Promissory Note . i ; 

Promoter ; . , , , 

Prompt ; , ; , i i 

Prospectus . . . ; ; 

Protection . . : . ; 



^u^^ed Acceptance* ! 
Quarantine; . . ; * 


Afarchandises en pieces . . , 
Placements d 'actions. . . . 

Police 

Syudicat de sp6culants . . . 

Post-date 

Declaration suppltmentaire . 

Post© Bestante 

Obligations privil6gl6cs . , . 
Actions privilegifees . , . . 

Sans prejudice 

Prime 

Pr^ntation ...... 

Pression sur le march6 mon6- 

taire 

Prix courant 

Chapeau 

Procuration 

Compte dcs Profits et Fertes . 
Marchandises prolilb^es. . . 

Billot 

Promoteur 

Prompt, immtdiat .... 

Prospectus 

Protection 

Ptotdt ou protestation « . • 
Procuration, Fond^ de pouvolr 
Acceptation sous n^serv e . . 
Quarantaine 


Hauptbuch 

Gesetzmfissige Valuta . . . 

AnthoUabrief 

Kreditbrief ....... 

Verzichtschrclben .... 

Patent (Erflndungspatent) . . 

liebensveraicherong .... 

Leuchtthurm Abgaben . . . 
Limitirt und redusirt . . . 

Lokomotive Abgaben . . . 

Logbucb (SchifEsjoumal) , . 

Schluss-Tog 

Schluss-Preis 

Laduugsverzeichuiss .... 

Alai^in 

Attesth-ter cheque .... 
Markt Disconto Zinsfnss . . 

FoUigkeit 

Kladdo 

Gemischte Police 

Gcldmarkt 

Naiionalscbuld . . • . » 
Negozierbare Dokumente 

(Wcrtiipupicrc) 

Ohne Foods 

Notar 

Nicbt verausseriich .... 

Bchuldschciu 

Angestclller Bdrsonmnkler 

Auf Begehr 

Offcr*cs Couto 

Offener Krcdit 

OCeiio Police 

Option ........ 

Oewohnliche Xil£Cek(ea (Aktieu) 

Original wcchscl 

TJebermasaig Kapitalisirt . . 
Deberfiilllgor Weclisel . . . 
Yollcingezahltcs Kapital . . 
VolleingozaliUe Aktieu . . . 
TIandelspanik ...... 

i)fi‘encr (Wechselkredit). . . 

Papier Valuta 

Alpari or Pori 

Oleicher Gegenwerth .... 

Coutobuch 

Einen Namcn verbuchcu . . 
Pass (Qoleitebricf) .... 

Pfand 

Pfandleiher 

Zoliltag 

liihabor 

Bezaliler 

Die Gcfahren auf hober See , 

I’ermit 

I'crBonliches Gonto , . , , 
I’ersonJiches Eigenthum. . . 
Kassenbuch fur kleino Aus- 

gaben 

Sluckgutcr 

Aktien placieren 

Police 

Rii^ (mehrerer Spekulantcr) . 

Spiiteres Datum 

Aaiweisung auf Sicht .... 

PosUagerud 

Preferenz-Obligationen . , . 
Freferenz-BiXekten .... 
Ohne Frejudiz ...... 

Priimie 

Prascnticren ...... 

Pression auf dem Geldmarkt . 

Laufender Preis 

Primage . 

I’rocura 

Gewinn und Verlust Conto . 
Vebrotene Waaron .... 
Schuldscboin, Solawechsel . . 
XJnteraehmer, Grander . . . 

Prompt 

Prospektus ....... 

Schutz. Sclmtzzoll .... 

X'rolesv, Einspruch .... 

Stellvertreter, Volhnachfc . . 
Bedingte Anuahme . . . « 
Quarant&ne 


Libro M^or. 

Moneda L^al. 

Oarta de repartiddn. 

Carta do cr6dito. 

Carta de rcnundacidn. 
Patentes, Ejecutoria. 

Seguros sobre la vida. 
Derechos de Faro, 

Limitado. 

Gastos de locomoddn. 

Diado de navegaddn. 

Dia do arrcglo. 

Curso de la liquidacidn. 
Alanifiesto. 

Margen. 

Cheques vlsados. 

Tipo de descuento. 
Vencimlcnto. 

Libro do minutas. 

Pdliza de doble fin. 

Bolsa. 

Deuda Pdblica. 
lustrumento d papel ncgoclable 

No tiene fondos. 

Notario piiblico. 

No negodable. 

Pugare. 

Corredor ofidal. 

A presen tacidn. 

Cuenta en descubierto. 

Crddito abierto. 

I’oliza abierta. 

Privilegios. 

Accioncs comtines. 

Lctra original, 

Dcinasiado capitalizada. 

Pagard vonddo. 

(.'apital pagado. 

Accioucs hbradas. 

' hinico comcrcial. 
llfoctofl do erddito. 

Papel AiOUC'da. 

A la par. 

Par de cambio. 

Tabro bancario. 

Mcncionar los uoxubres* 
l^asaportc. 

Prdslamo. 

Prcstainista. 

Tercer dfa de liquidacidn, 
Portador. 

I'agador. 

fliesgos do fuerza mayor. 

A'ales persondes. 

Gastos personales. 

Beguridadcs personales. 

Libro dc gastos mcnorcs. 

Gdneros vendidoF r or pieza, 
Colocar acdoncs. 

Pdliza. 

Colocar fondox in comdn, 
Fosdata. 

Letra de Banco. 

Poste Bestante. 

Bonos de preferenda. 

Acdones privilegladas. 

Bin perjuicio. 

1‘remio. 

Presentaddn. 

lYesidn en el mercado finan- 
cicro. 

Preeio corriente. 

Prima d Capa. 

Procuracidn. 

Oueuta de ganandas y ptir- 
Gdneros prohibidos. fdidas* 
Pagard. 

Promoter. 

Tieinpo dc page. 

J rospoctos. 

Proteccidn, 

Protesto. 

I’oder, Apoderado, 

Aceptadon espedficada. 
Cuorentena. 



Mi 


Quotation 

Sailway Clearing House . . 

Sate of Exchange * . . * 

Beal Estate 

Beal Securities . . . ; . 

Beceipt . 

Be-Draft 

Beglstcred Bond 

Begistered Stock .... 


Re^insare 

Benewal of a Bill .... 

Beaerre Capital 

Beserve Fund 

Bestraint of UYadc .... 
Bestnctiro Indorsement . , 

Betiriug a Bill 

Berenue Arrount . i . . 
Bjjgging the Market . . • 


ing Stock ; . . 

Bojalty . ; i . . 
Bunniug Days : . 
Bon on a Bank . : 
Bnpee Paper ; . . 
Bale or Iteturn . . 
Salvage : . . . • 
Salvo{?e l.osn . . . 
Sane Ilecours . . • 
Scrip . ... 

Soa Letter .... 
Seaworthy .... 
Second Class Paper . 
Secured Creditor . . 
Seignorage .... 
Selling (Jut . . . ; 
Settling Day . , . 

Shares 

Share Oertiflc-iato . . 
Share Warrant . . 
Ship Broker . . . 
Ship Master , , . 
Shipping Bills . . • 


Shipping Note 

Ship’s Papers 
Ship's Protest 
Ship's Stores 
Short Bills . 
Short Loans 


Sight Bill 

SinkiDg Fund 

Sleeping Partner 

Special Acceptance . • • • 

Specie Paymentfl 

Stale Cheque 

Stock 

Stock Broker 

Stock Exchange 

Stock Jobber 

Stock-taking 

Stopping a Cheque .... 
Subscribed Capital .... 
Surrender Value 


Takiog in Shares . 

Taking np a Bill . 
Tally Trade , . 

Tape Brices . . 

TBrUE . • . . 

TUkr . . . . 

Tennlcal Charges 
Tender . . . . 

Term of a Bill . 


Terminable Annuity • . . 
Time Bargain •••••• 

Time Policy • • • • . 

• * • • • 

• • r • fc • 



A OOMMEBCIAL OOlbn. 

PruDch* OensMU 

fleldkursjsettel 

Bureau central de chemins de Eisenbahn Abrechnungsstello . 


for 

Lo Couis. i •,;•** * 
Fortune immobilierc . . . . 

Garantie on Iranaeublos . . . 

Re^*u, Rtetpiss6 

Traito do refcraite . . . . . 

Obligation nominative . . . 

Action Nominative, Capital 
nominatif. ...... 

R6afaurer 

Renouvellemont d'une traite . 

Capital de reserve 

Fonda de riserve 

Heatriction cn commerco . . 
Endos limit6 ...... 

Retirement d'un efTet . . . 
Corapte dea rcveuua .... 

Agitation dcs cours a la bourse 
Croupe d'opArateurs. • . . 
Materiel de roulement . . . 

JMme 

Jours do Cours 

Fanique . 

Papier-roupie 

En d^p6t, vente k condition . 

Lo sauvetage 

Perte de sauvetaga .... 

Sans rccours 

Oertlflcata provisoires . . , 

liCttro maritime 

Capable de prendre la mer . . 
Devise de second ordre . . . 

Cridlteur couvort 

Seigneuriage 

Vente k tout prix 

Dernier Jour de la liquidation 

Actions i . . 

Cortificat d 'actions .... 
Coupons d 'actions .... 

Courtier Maritime 

Capllaine 

Frals de chargement . , . . 

Note d 'expedition. .... 

Los paplers d'embarquement . 
Protestation . . ; . i . 
Provisions de marine. . , . 
Devises k courte 6ch6anco . . 
Emprunts ou prtts k courte 
^ch6anoo 

Traite k vue . . . i . . 
Fonds d'amortissement. . . 

Commanditaire 

Acceptation sp6ciale . . . , 

Paiements en csp^ces . ^ . 

Cheque sans valeur . . ^ • 
Fonds publics, Bento. . . . 

Agent de change 

Bourse 

Agioteur t • . 

Inventaire . . . • • ^ . 

Arrdter an cheque . ^ . 

Capital Bouscrit ; . . . . 
La valeur d 'abandon . . . 

Prendre en Report .... 

Honorer une traite .... 
Commerce k temperaments . 
Cours t616graphiques. i , . 

Tarif 

Caissior 

Bilan final 

Soumission 

Echtoce d'un efiet .... 

Annuity k termea 

Une operation a terme . . . 

Police k terznes. 

Marques mon6tairea .... 
Droits de tonnage. .... 
Tfoito de fabrique. • • • . 


Wediselkars 

Grundeigenthum 

Garantie duzch Grundbesitz . 

Empfangsschein 

Riioktratte 

Eingetragene Obligation . . 
Eingotragene EfEekten . . . 

Rilckversidierang .... 
Wechsel'Emeuerang .... 

Reserve Eapital 

Reserve Fonda 

Handelsbesohrankung . . . 
Eingcschrdnktes Giro . . . 
Eine Tratio einldsen .... 
Einnahmo Conto ..... 

Kurstreiberei 

Ring 

Wagenpark 

Abgabe (lizens) 

Lanfende Tage 

BestQrmung der Bank . . . 
Eupien Papiergeld .... 

Verkauf 

Bergegold 

Bergeverlost 

Ohne weitere Veri)flichtung . 

Intcrimsaktie 

!;fchilXspas3 

Beotaebtig 

Ellekten zweitcr Giiio . . . 
Slchergestcllter Glilubiger , . 

Das Regal 

Zwangsverkauf 

Scblusstag 

Aktien 

Aktien-Beacbeinigung . . . 

Akiien-Ooupon 

Sclufistnakler 

SchiSskapitain 

Verzcichmss dcr ausgeladenen 
Waaren ....... 

Note tiber die verschifften 

Waaren 

Sebiffspapiere 

Schillsprotest 

SchilEsvorrath 

Wechsel auf kurze Sicl»t . . 
Darlohen auf kurze Zeit . . 

Sichtvrccbsel 

Schuldentilgungfonds . . . 

Stiller Tbeilhaber 

Bedingte Azmabme eincs 
Wechsels ....... 

Zahlnngen in klingender 
Mfinze ..•«••• 
Werthloser Cheque . . . . 

Efiektcn 

Maklcr der BfCektenborse . • 

Eflektenbdrse 

Eflektenjobber 

Inventor (Inventur-Auf- 

nahme) 

Einen Obteque sperren . . . 
Gezeichnetes Kapital . ; . 
RGckkaufs-Werth einer Ver- 
sicberungs Police • . . . 

Spekulations-Zeidmang von 

Aktien . 

Einen Weehse! honorieren , . 
Abzahlungsgeschjift .... 
Tel^rapl&chgemeldcte Preise 

Zablmolster (Easairer) . . . 

SchluBsforderung 

Angebot 

Falligkoits-Terznin (elnes 

Wechsels) 

Annuitftt auf bestimmto Zeit . 

ZcitgeschEft 

Zeitpolice 

Verkehiemfinzen . • . . , 

SchUbtounagenzoU . . . . 

Tratte • 



OoUsaoidn. 

Ihspecoidn de liqiddaddiw 

Upo de cambio. 

Bienes inmuebles. 

Fianza elective. 

Bedbo. 

Giro renovado. 

Obligacionos oertificadas. 
Valores certificados. 

Asegurar nuevamente. 
Prolongacion de ana Letra. 
Capital de reserva. 

Fondos de rescarva. 

Contratos leoninoe. 

Endoso restringido. 

Betirar ana Letra. 

Renta Pdblica. 

Jugar al olzar y baja. 

Liga. 

Material de explotacidn. 
Dercchos do autor 6 tnventor. 
Dias de trabajo y de fiesta. 
Retiro de fondos en caso de 
Fagarte de India. [pdnico. 
Oonsignaciun. 

Salvamento. 

F^dida neta. 

Sin recursos. 

CertijQcado provisodo. 

Permiso de navegaciun. 
Navegable. 

Valores de S(^nda clase. 
Acreedor garantizado. 
Senoreaje. 

Deshacerso. 

Dia de llquidadiSn. 

Accioncs. 

Certificado de titulos. 

Accidn garantida. 

Corredor maritimo. 

Capltan. 

Mauifiesto de embarque. 

Vales do buque, 

Docomentaciun de buque. 
Protesta. 

Viveres sujetoe a impuesto. 
Letras k plazo cor to. 
X'rtetamos 4 plazo corto. 

I,etra & la vista. 

Caja de amortizaci6n. 

Bodo comonditario. 
Aceptacidn ei^ecial. 

Fagos en Especlas. 

Cheque caducado. <* 

Capital. 

Bdsista. 

Bolso. 

Negoclante de acdoncs. 
Inventario. 

Suspender el page do an 
Capital soscrito. [cUeqaa. 
Valor de renoncio. 

Tomar acdones, 

Satisfacer ana Letra. 

Comerdo temporarla 
Precios telegraficos. 

Tarifa. 

Oajero. 

GastoB convenidos. 

Apaesta. 

Duraddn de una Letra. 

Anaalidades tenninftbletk 
Mercado de tdrmino. 

Pdliza de tdnnlno. 

TondaJeieglBfarada 
Letra oomeiEciaL 




Trade Maik 

Trade Ftioe 

Tradce Union ...... 

Ttaffio Betoma . . . « . 

Transfer 

Transfer Day 

Treasury BiU 

Treasury Bond 

Track ^tem 

Trustee In Bankruptcy . ; . 
Turn of the Market . 

Turn Over 

Under Protest 

Underwiiter 

Unclaimed Divldonds . . . 
Unfunded or Floating Debt . 
Unified Stock 

Unmorcliantable Quality . . 

TJtisea worthy 

Usance 

Usury 

^"alue Ecccived 

Valued Policy ..... 

Vendor's ^ares 

Venture . : 

^’ictuallms Bill 

Voucbcr 

Voyage Poligr 

Warchoate Keeper . . , . 

Warranty 

Waste Book : . . . . 

Wharfinger 

Winding-up 

Without Engagement . . . 
Without Prejudice .... 
Without Becouise .... 

Without Eeserve 

Vl'oiklng Partner 


Marqae do fabrlqne . • • « 
Prix de fabrique . • • • . 

Syndicat ouvtier 

Bapportp^odique desreoettea 
pour transports. .... 

Transfert 

Jour des transferts .... 

Bon de Trt'sor 

Obligation du Tr6gor. . . . 
Bystomo du Truck ^ . 

Syndic 

EoTlroinent du xnarch6 . . . 
Ohifilro d'affaires faites . . . 

Sous protet . 

Assureur 

Dividendes non r6clain^ . . 
Dette flottante. ..... 

Bento unlfl6e 

Qualit6 non-vendabl© . . . 
Incapable de prendre la iner . 

Usance ; 

Urture 

Valour rc^ue 

I'olicc 6vala6e 

J*art de foudateur. .... 
Enirepriso, Sp6calation . . . 
Le compte do ravits^emont 
d’unnavire. . . . . . 
Preuve, Piece justificative . . 

Police do voyage 

(Jardien do niagaslc .... 

Cautionnement. 

Brouillon . 

Oardieu du qnai 

DLsBolution, Liquidation . . 

Sans engagement 

Sana prejudice 

Sans rccoura 

Sans rfeerve 

AKsoci6 g6rant d 'uncentrepriae 


Handelsmafke, WaarenzeSohen 
SngroB Freia ...... 

Gewerkvendn ...... 

Betriebsberioht 

Uebertragung 

Uebertragungstag . . . . 

Sebatzbon 

ScbatzarntBScheln ..... 

Trucksystem ...... 

Konkuraverwalter . . . . 
Ivauf und Verkaufa-Preise 

Umsatz 

Unter Protest 

V'crsicherer 

Nicht behobeno Dividende , 
Schwebende Schuld .... 
l anheitliche Effekten . . . 
hficbtmarktfSliige-Qualitat . 

Sceuntttchtig 

Usance , 

^Vuchc^ 

Viiluta erhalten ..... 
Abgcscbiitzte Police . . . 

V erkaufer Aktien 

Spekulations-Vcrkauf . . . 
ZoUdcklamtiou filr ScliifC-i- 

proviant 

Quittung 

Sdiitt:}vcrir.ichcrung3poU7/ze 
Lagprhaa>Auf'<‘bor .... 

Garantic 

Kladde 

Werftliesitzer 

(Je.-:Jlschaft«-Anfl5dung . . . 
Olme Verpfliolitnng .... 
Ohno Vcrbir.dlicUkeit . . . 

Olmo Bcbnr'ii 

(lime ilo.-erve 

Aktiver Tncilhaber .... 


Karen de tiibrica* 

Precio arreglado. 

Union Obrera. 

Estadiaticas de tr&fico. 

Transfercncia. [frurcnciaa. 
Dius de retdlstro do farana* 
C^dalaa de Tesoreria. 

Bona? de Tesoreria. 

Paso de racrcanclas. 

Bindico de la quiebra. 
Difercncui. 

Total. 

Jiajo protesta. 

Asc^irador. 

Uividendos no rcclamados. 
I'ciiJa Qotante. 

Douda Unlficad.a. 

Mercadcriaa de mala calidad 
En mal estado. [.luviadibiei, 
Usanza. 

Usura. 

Valor rcclbido. 

I'cSilza fija. 

Acoionca del vendedor. 
G-onsignacidn. 

LUta de provisiones sujetas & 
Impuesto. 

f^omprobante. • 

I'uliza de viaje. 

Guarda Almacdn. 

G.'iranti'a. 

JAbro Boixador. 
lineargado del muelie. 
Liquidacidn. 

Desocupado. 

Sin perjuido. 

Sin reciirsos. 

Sin reaerva. 

Socio aclivo. 


ABBBEVIATIOKS OP COMMEBCIAL TERMS. 


A 1 — A mark indicating a first-class vessel 
(see p. 629 under “Lloyd’s Eegister”). 

;t. a j.— -Against all risks (Insurance). 

A/0— Account current, 
a/c — Account, 
a/d— After date. 

a.m. — Ante-meridiem (before mid-day), 
a/o — ^Account of. 

A/S — Account sales. 

B/E — Bill of Exchange. 

B/L — ^Bill of Lading. 

B/P — Bills of Exchange which have to 
be met. 

B/ll — Bills of Exchange of which paymeut 
has to be received. 

B^BIU of Sale. 
wA — Oopitai Account. 

C^P— Charter party, 
c. & t — Cost and freight. 

<5.1.1.— CJost, insurance, and freight (all 
these charges are Indaded in the pi^ 
quoted). 

O.p. — Ohmrter Party. 

C.O.D.— Cash on delivery, 
c/o— Care of. 
cp. or ct.— Compare, 
cr.— Creditor. 

Oases. 

cum div.— With dividend, 

present year or month, 
d^— Days after date, 
dft.— Draft (BiU of Exchange), 
div.— Dividend, 
do.— Ditto, 
dr.— Debtor. 

«• B, — ^Btroes excited. 


E. A 0. E. — Errors and omfesions ex- 
cepted. 

e. g. — For example, 
ex— Out of or without. 

cx div. — Without dividend. 

f. a.a.— Free of aU average (insurance), 
f.a.q. — Fair average quality. 

f.g.a. — Free of general average (see la- 
Rorance and Shipping), 
f.o.b,— Free on board (the price quoted 
to include all the expenses of patting 
goods on board ship), 
f.o.r. — Free on raU. 
f.o. — ^Folio. 

f.o.w,— First open water (Baltic Trade), 
f.p.a. — FrtHJ of particular average, 
lb.— In the same place, 
id. — ^'rUe same. 

1.0, — That is. 

inst. — ^The present monlL, 
inv. — Invoice. 

1.0. U.— I owe you. 

J/A — Joint Account. 

£E. — ^Pounds Egyptian. 

£T. — ^Pounds Turkish. 

Ltd. — Limited. 

II/O — MetalUng (Uaose (in policy 
Marine Insurance), 
m/d — ^Months after date, 
m/s — Months after sight. 

MS — ^Manuscript. 

N/A — No advice, 
n/a — on-acceptanoe. 

N.B.— Take note. 

N.B. — ^No effects (bankhig), 

N.P. — ^No fun^ (do.). 

No. — ^Number. 

N.S. — Not auffleient (bankliig). 

N.S.— New Style (calendar). 


0/a — On account. 

0/d — On demand, 

®/o-~pcr cent. 

O. S. — Old Style (Calendar as used in 
Eussia). 

p.m. — rost-meridiem (after mid-day). 

F/N — I’roinissory Note. 

P. O. — ^I’ostal Order, 

P.0.0. — ^Post Office Order. 

P.p. 't — Per Procuration (which 
P. pro. > see in Commercial Diction^ 

per pro. ; arjf). 

P.IM. — Policy Proof of Interest. 

Pro tern, — Pro tempore— for tlie ffma 
being. 

? rox.— Proximo (next month). 

*.S.— Postscript to a letter, 
q.v. — Which see. 

R.— Eupee : plural E«. 

R.D. — ^Eeferred to drawer (of a cheque). 
E.M.S. — Royal Mail Steamer, 

§— Dollars. 

S.N. — Shipping note. 

S.P.— Supra protest. 

S.S. — Steamship. 

T.L.O.— Total loss only (iusuranoe), 

T.T.— Telegraphic transfer. 

U.K. — ^United Kingdom, 
ult.— Ultimo (last month). 

U.S.A. — ^United States of America. 

U-w — ^Underwriter. 

V, — ^versus — against, 
via. — ^by way of, through, 
viz. — ^Namely. 

X.o — Ex coupon. 

X.d — Ex dividend. 

X. int. — Ex interest. 

X, new— Ex new. 
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THE STOCK EXCHANGE* 

Tho Stock Exchange is “the market for stocks and 
ahares.** Most commercial cities of importance have now 
their stock exchange, and in the main their features aro 
alike. The prin^al of these, the London Stock Exchange, 
is sitnated in Throgmorton Street, near the Bank of 
England. Here are nonght and sold stwks and shares in 
publio companies, such as railway, mining, and *he great 
industrial undertakings, debentures, consols, and all the 
' socuritios for the repayment of loans issued by government, 
munioipal corporations, and trading corporations, lo 
show the extent and variety of the business done ^he 
** House,” as the institution is familiarly called in which 
it is carried on, it may bo mentioned that there are about 
four thousand different kinds of stocks, shares, and money 
securities of the nominal value of about nine thousand 
millions sterling generally quoted in the Official Price last 
of the Stock Exchange. The dealers in these securities, 
i.c. those whose business it is to buy from and sell them 
to the public through the medium of brokers, confine their 
operations to a small section or group of tlicse seo^iritics, 
and do not deal in any otJiers. Each section constitutes 
“ a market,” and it is to the market for any particular 
class of securities that a broker who deals on behalf of 
a client who wishes to purc ihiise or to dispose of any shares 
or aeciirities of this clfusa resorts. Among the iirincipal 
markets may bo mentioned the Consol Market, for the 
sale of securities issued by the government, the American 
Railroad Market, the Foreign Market, which concerns 
itself with foreign securities, the “ Kaffir Circus,” for the 
transaction of business relating to the South African 
mines, the “.1 tingle,” where the dealers in West African 
socuritics do business, and the Industrial Market for the 
tale of shares and stocks in industrial undertakings. 

THJ5 HOUSE. 

1 . THE PROPRIETORS. The building in which these 
various operations are carried on belongs to the sharo- 
holdors or proprietors, who aro not necessarily members, 
but as time goes on the proprietors and the members 
will become one and the same body, for after the 23rd 
November, 1904, every new member must become a 
proprietor by acquiring a certain number of shares ; and, 
except in the case of a few proprietors who acquired their 
shares before 1875, the shares must be in the hands of 
members, for whore shares come into the hands of persons 
who are not members, or when they aro in the hands of 
a person who has ceased to bo a member, they must 
within twelve months be transferred to a member. 

2. TRUSTEES OR MANAGERS. The proprietors draw 
their inoomo from the eutranoo fees and annual sub- 
scriptions of the members and their clerks, and from the 
rent of offices in the building. Their interests are looked 
after by a body of nine Trustees or Managers, each of 
whom must have been a proprietor for at least five years 
before his appointment, and must hold at least ten 
shares. Their duty is to provide accommodation for the 
meml^rs, to look after everything that relates to the 
building, and to fix the rates of admission and subscriptions 
of meroWs and their clerks. 

S. THE COMMITTEE FOR GENERAL PURPOSES. The 
committee looks after the interests of the members, and 
in general regulates and deals with the professional conduct 
of the members. It decides disputes between members, 
fixes the days of settlement, i.e. the days on which the 
various market transactions must bo completed, and 
declares what securities shall appear in the Official Price 
List. Its powers ore practically absolute, for it can inquire 
into the conduct and the books of every member, and 
suspend or expel any member guilty of unprofessional 
dealings. 

The committee consists of thirty members elected 
annually, seven of whom may form a quorum; and in 
order to be olcctod to the committee, a person must have 
been a member for five years. Its principal officers, 
besides the secretaries, are the Official Assignee, the 


Hanager of ^tlie Settlement Department Or flHMng fibitse,. 
and the Manager of the Buying-in and SeUing-out Depart- 
ment. 

(1) The official assignse deals with the assets otdetaiiiteEs 
and with the estates of insolvent members In ao far as their 
relations with the other members are concerned. He 
administers the assets, calls in what may be due to the 
defaulter, and after realising the estate, pays the creditoa. 

(2) The settlement department or clearing house 
renders the operation of passing tickets from the buyer to 
the seller much simpler than it otherwise would be. 

(3) The buying-in and selling-out department deals with 
those eases where the seller is unable to deliver the stock 
which he agreed to sell, and assists the buyer to buy the 
stock from other people. The seller who has made default 
has to pay the expenses incurred in Uie buying-in, and if 
the buyer has had to pay a higher price, we seUw must 
make good the difference. Similarly, where a buyer ha» 
not taken up the stock which he agreed to buy, the depart- 
ment will help the seller to sell the stock, tee delinquent 
buyer being made to pay all expenses and loss that may 
be incurred. 

4. ADMISSION OF MEMBERS. Every applicant for 
admission to the House must have serv^ at least 
two years as authorised clerk, unauthorised clerk, or 
settling room clerk. If a foreigner, ho must have resided 
in the United Kingdom for at least seven years, and havo 
been naturalised at least two years. An applicant who 
has more than once been a bankrupt, or an insolvent, or 
compounded with his creditors, is not eligible, and in 
case ho has not been so more than onoe, he must have 
aid 203. in the £. With the exception of applicants who 
avo for four years or more been clerks in the House or 
the Settling Room, every applicant must be nominated 
by a member willing to retire m his favour, or be nominated 
by a former member, or by the legal personal representative 
of a deoensed member. 

An applicant must be recommended by three members 
of not less than four years’ standing who have fulfilled all 
their engagements. Each recommender must have a 
personal knowledge of the applicant and of his past and 
present circumstances, and each must engage to pay 
£500 to the creditors of the applicant, should ho at any 
time within four years of his admission bo dccland a 
defaulter. Each rccominondcr must not be indemnified 
by the defaulter, or expect to be indemnified. An oppUcaab 
who has been a clerk for four yt^ars must have two rocom- 
menders, each of whom will pay £300 to his creditors should 
ho bocoino a defaulter within four years of his admission. 
No member can be surety for more than two new members. 
Every member elected after November 23rd, 1904, must, 
within six months of bis admission, become a proprietor 
in the Stock Exchange to the extent of three shares, or 
cease to be a member. In the case of a clerk elected as 
member, he must acquire one share. 

The eutranoo fee for members is 500 guineas, and the 
annual subscription 40 guiiioas for those elected since 
1899. Members elected since 1879 pay an annual sub- 
scription of 30 guineas. For those elected before 1879 the 
annual subscription is 20 guineas. - 

5 RE-ELECTION OF MEMBERS. Members ore elected 
for a year only, and in the month of March must apply 
for re-election. In the case of a former member, who is 
not a defaulter, bankrupt, or insolvent, having discontinued 
his subscription for more than a year, he must have two 
rccommenders should ho api)ly for re-election, but security 
is not required. Should ho havo discontinued his sub- 
scription for two years, ho is in the same position as ob 
applicant for admission. 

8. RE- ADMISSION. A defaulter may be re-admitted 
who has paid to his creditors out of his own resources, inde- 
pndontly of what may have been paid by his sureties, 6s. Sd. 
m the £. Where a defaulter knew at the time of his passing 
or retaining a ticket that he was insolvent, then if loss was- 
incurred by his so passing or retaining the ticket, and be was 
declared a defaulter on that account, he shall not be eligible 
for re-admission for at least one year from the date of 
such default. His re-admisaion in any case depends upon 
the report of the Committee, and if nis conduct has not 
been satisfactory, or if he has not done aU in his pownr 
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to Mfi!gt the officiftl as^oees, he will not be re-admitted. 
Although a defaulter may be re-admitted if he has dis- 
charged one-third of his liabilities, he is not, therefore, 
froed from those liabilities. He is expected to pay the 
remaining two-thirds as soon as he can ; and every year 
the committee inquires into the state of his affairs until 
ho has paid his cxwtors 203. in the £. 

7. CLERKS. Every member on his application for 
admission or re-election must state the names of the clerks, 
not exceeding five in number, whom he intends to employ. 
This does not refer to the clerks whom he may employ in 
his office, but to the clerks who have admission to the 
House. There are three kinds of clerks ; — 

(1) An authorised clerk, so called because he can trans- 
act business and make the same bargains just in the same 
way as his employer, who is bound by the contracts made 
by the clerk on his behalf. Each member is allowed one 
such authorised clerk, who cannot deal in any securities 
except those in which his employer deals. 

(-) Unauthorised clerks, o£ whom a member may employ 
two. Ilhcse have no authority to deal in securitie?, and 
are employed for running messages and the like services. 

(3) j^tUing Room clerks, who check bargains and do 
the clerical work in connection with the settlement of bar- 
gains. Of these, a member may employ tw'o. A firm 
consisting of two or more members may have nine clerks — 
two authorised, three unauthorised, and four Settling Room 
clerks. As memberB now have to be clerks for two yearn 
before they can be admitted as members, it is in the capacity 
of one of these clerks they must serve their time. Ko 
one can be a clerk until he is seventeen years of age, nor 
can he be authorised to transact buniccss until he is 
twenty years of ogc. 

The entrance fee for an authorised clerk is 60 guineas, 
and the annual subscription 30 guineas ; for an unauthorised 
clerk the entrance foe is 10 guineas and the annual sub- 
scription 12 guinciis. Settling room clerks pay an annual 
subscription of 8 guineas. 

8. BROKERS AND JOBBERS. The members of the 
Stock Exchange must not carry on any business outside 
the Stock Exchange. They fall into two groups — brokers 
an<l jobbers, or dealers, a division which is peculiar to the 
London Sf/ook Exchange. Tlie broker acts as agent on 
behalf of any person who wishes to employ him, either to 
buy shares en his account or to sell shares, in return for 
which the broker receives a commission varying in amount, 
according to the nature of the scemities bought or sold. 
The jobber is always ready either to buy shares from or 
to sell shares to the outside public, the broker acting as 
the go-b(i tween. The outsider buys from or sells to the 
jobber tlnough the medium of the broker (sec below). A 
member cannot act as broker and jobber at the same 
time, but there is nothing to prevent his changing from 
one class to the other. 

0. PARTNERSHIP. A broker mtw not have a jobber as 
partner, nor can a member of the Stock Exchange bo a 
partner with an outsider ; but there is no partnership 
existing when a broker agrees with an outsider who 
introduces business to him to give such outsider, who is 
oallod ** runner,'* a share of the commission earned on 
the businoss introduced, on the understanding that the 
runner shall bear a corresponding proportion of any losses 
that may ensue. Accordingly, such agreements are very 
frequent. A ** runner ’* is more usually described as 
a “ half-com. man,*’ or as having “ a scat in the broker’s 
office.” 

10. FAILURES ON THE STOCK EXCHANGE. When 
a member of the Stock Exchange is unable to fulfil his 
engagements to his fellow-members, ho is “hammered,” 
or declared a defaulter, and ceases to be a member. If 
ho becomes a bankrupt, or is proved to be insolvent, oven 
though he may not be a defaulter on the Stock Exchange, 
he ceases to be a member. As, however, a member is not 
^owed to carry on any other business, it is seldom that he 
IS made bankrupt, because, generally speaking, the bulk of 
is to his fellow-members, who, of course, are 
forbidden by the rules of the Stock Elxohange to take 
bankraptcy proceedings against him. Nor ore his fellow- 
members allowed to tide him over his difficulties. It is 
tno duty of his creditors (to whom he cannot fulfil his 


Stock EzchatiM engagements) to mfom the Committee 
at onoe, and ike in^lvent member is thereupon deoUrad 
a defaulter. 

The member who is declared a defaulter has his Stock 
Exchange assets taken over by the Official Asamnccs. 
All his bargains which have not been completea are 
reversed at the prices current before the member was 
declared as a defaulter, the price being known as the 
“ hammer-price ** and is fixed by the Official Assignees. 
Thus, suppose the defaulter had agreed to deliver £1,00G 
of stock to A at £82 per £100 of stock, and the hammer 
price was £85, A would have to bcU the stock back at 82, 
and would claim as a creditor for the difference of £30 
against the estate of the defaulter. If, on the other hand, 
the defaulter had bought from A £1,000 stock at 82 
and the hammer price is 85, A must buy book the stock 
at 82 and hand over the difference of £30 to the Official 
amount of tho claims. Should the defaulter’s estate 
realise a good dividend, ho may bo ro-admitted to the Stock 
Exchange (see above). 

A Jobber In default. Whore a jobber is in default, bis 
liabilities to on outsider are usually met by the outsider’s 
broker. Thus, suppose a jobber had agreed to buy from 
a member of the public £100 stock at 86, The transaction, 
of coarse, must be done through a broker. At the time the 
jobber is declared a defaulter the price is 79, Here the 
jobber owes the outsider the difference of £6, and this debt 
will probably be discharged by the outsider’s broker with 
whom the jobber has made the bargain, tot though the 
broker is in no way liable, he may prefer to discharge the 
debt rather than lose a good client. Tlie outsider thus 
loses uotlihig, and in any case all that he docs miss is the 
loss of his bargain, for he still keeps the stock for which the 
defaulter was unable to pay. 

A Broker in default. Where a broker becomes a defaulter, 
the bargains between tho jt»bbcr and tho broka’s client 
are completed, unless the client is himself in default to tho 
defaulting broker. Tlie client may himself personally 
complete the bargain, or another broker may bo employed 
to do so. 

CONDUCT OF STOCK EXCHANOB BUStNBSS, 

1. OFFICIAL LIST OF PRICES. Tl>^ is the record of tho 
prices of securities ruling on tho Stock Exchange. It io 
issued twice a clay under tho authority of the Committee, 
and no member is allowed to publish a list himself. The 
list contains the names of over 4,000 socurities. The 
first edition appears at one o’clock, and the second at 
three o’clock ; but much business is transacted after Hie 
latter hour, and, therefore, the official list is not to bo 
depended upon to give tho actual market price of a par- 
ticular security at a given moment. At best it gives tiho 
publio a rough idea (sometimes accurate) of the mai^efc 
prices, and enables an outsider to chock bargains deme 
for him with other bargains in the same security done for 
others on tho same day. From the official list one may 
see whether the security is at a premium or at a discount, 
or at par. One pound shares quoted at l|-l| are at 
premium of from 128. fid. to 17s. fid. — £1 I2s. fid. twing 
the jobber’s buying price and £1 17a. fid. his seUing prioe. 
Where the quotation is the same as the nominal yaitie of 
the shares, tho price is at par; when it is below the nominal 
value, tho shares ore at a discount. 

Sometimes tho letters x.d, appear in the quotation. In 
that case tho dealings in the shares or securities are ** ez 
dividend,” that is, the price does not entitle the buyer to 
tho dividend that has just been declared or is a^ut to 
bo paid on the securities. Whore these letters do not 
appear tho security is sold “ cum dividend,” that is, the 
price paid for tho stock enables the buyer to claim any 
dividend which is about to bo paid on them. 

Similarly the shares may be quoted ex new,” *' ex 
rights,” ” ex all.” In that case the seller retains whatever 
rights or privileges are included under these terms — ** new ” 
generally means the right of a shareholder to subscarlbe 
on favourable terms for new shares In his company, when 
the capital Is being Increased. ” Rights” may mean tha 
privilege of a shareholder of subscribing for shores in a new 
company, of which his own company is the paxeat. ” All ** 
includes these rights, and the right to an a o cm lng dtvktadid* 
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aaddhiifiM of a oompasiyt or that any other 
itoild obtain a quotation on the official list, 
jpoMOM oertain featoree, and the persons who wish too 
•eonrity to obtain the quotation must observe certain 
rales. If it is the shares a company, the “^2” 

bo Uma fidt and of sufficient magnitude, usually foO.OOO 
is the minimum capital required for on official quotation. 
Two-thirds of the nominal capital must have been unoon- 
ditionaUy allotted to the public, that is, the pubho must 
get two-thirds of the shares, while the vendor and others 
cannot get more than one-third. The followmg dwumonts 
amongst others must be deposited with the coimiiitt^--tIie 
prospectus, the articles of association, tho allotment book, 
oortiaod copies of contracts and agreements, the banker s 
pass-book, «-nd a certificate from tlio bankers stating the 
amount of d eposi ts rocei ved. It wi 11 bo seen that companies 
which do not issue a prospectus may not bo able to obtain 
a quotation on the official list, and, as ouing to tho 
stringency of the Companies Act of 1900, many companies 
do not issue a prospectus, they might fiud a difficulty in 
getting the public to take up &li;ires but for the process 
known as “ making a marker.” 

8. MAKIN0 A MARKET. This operation is canied out 
before tho shares have been allotted to the public. Tho 
promoters of tho company instruct brokers to buy the 
chares on tho maikot, bidding a price a little above their 
nominal value, in return for whiok ho receives his com- 
mission. The f)romotcr8 who hold the shares arrange with 
a jobber i<o sell them, and the jobber, knowing that he 
con get froni the promot*!rs any number of the shares at 
a fixed price, carries out the deal, because any price which 
he can get for t hem above the fixed price is so much profit 
to him. Other brokers are then instructed to buy from 
and to sell to the jobber or jobbers, and tho price is 
artificially stimulated, so that the shoi'cs arc soon at a 
promium. Then tho outside public, thinking that the 
deal is good, apply for shares to be allotted them, thinking 
that after allotment they will bo able to scU them at a 
premium. Of course, if they rush to sell, a slump in the 
price ensues, and their loss may bo heavy, but tho promoters 
have gained a largo amount at their expoiiec. . 

4 . SPECIAL SETTLEMENT. With the object of getting 
a quotation on the official list tho Oommittce appoints 
a special settlement with regard to the dealings in the 
atocks and shares of a new company. Bargains made 
concerning the sec uri ties and shares of a now company 
are not enforced by the Stock Exchange until a special 
^ttlemcnt has been made. Until that time members 
who have agreed to sell and to buy such securities cannot 
no far as the Stock Exchange is concerned be compelled 
to pay for tho securities or to deliver such securities. To 
meet this state of ailuirs, the Committee apj}uints a special 
settling day, but before fixing this day, the Committee 
have to bo satisfied that certain conditions have been 
complied with. Those conditions are practically the same 
as for obtaining a quotation on the official list. 

5. BUSINESS OF A BROKER. Members of tho 
liondou Stock Exchaago are divided into brokers and 
jobbers. By this arrangement an outsider can employ 
the skill and experience of a broker, who is trained in all 
4he ways of Stock Exchange transactions, to assist him 
tn carrying out his dealings with the jobber, lie is thus 
enabled to got better tonns from tho jobber than he other- 
wise would. Further, tho broker has to do many other 
tilings besides the mere negotiation of sales and purchases, 
fie gives advice as to tho best investments, informs his 
t^lients when they can buy or sell to tho best advantage, secs 
to the transfers of stocks, obtains share certificates for 
his clients who have bought shares, and where the client 
fs unable to take up stock or shares which he has agreed 
to buy and to pay for them at the settlement, arranges for 
the “ oarryin|[ over ** of the shares to the next settlement. 
The commission which he receives covers tho payment for 
all these services. The amount of this commission varies, 
and firequentily on the same class of business different 
blients are charged different rates 
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cent In tbe case of Britlim Railway stb^ and other 
registered stocks, the rate is lOs. per cent., but in lame 
transactions the commission may be Os. per cent. In the 
ease of shares the rate is 3d. per share where the eharo ir 
und^ £1. For shares from £1 to £3, the rate varies from 
3d. to 6d., and for £5 to £10 shares the charge is one 
shUfing per share, while for shares between £10 and £23 
the rate increases up to 2s. 6d. per share. Shares exceeding 
in value £25 the rate is 10s. per cenk It should be remem- 
bered that these are the maximum rates, but they are not- 
official, and are such as are charged by brokers who carry 
on hi vestment business only. But in the cose of brokers 
who act for dients who do not embark their capital in 
divestments but employ it for speculative purposes, tho 
broker hua to vary these rates, else perhaps he might get 
a reminder from his clients timt their business could be 
transacted more dicaply elsewhere. 

A broker oceasion^ly makes commission by ** 
siiares.” When a company is being floated, or a govern- 
ment or a corijonition is raising a loan, the broker in 
sometimes asked to circulate prospectuses of such 
transacUous amongst his dients. If his dients apply for 
shares, the broker stamps his name on the application 
forms, and if as a result of the applications allotments are 
made to broker’s dients, he receives from tho company or 
corporation a commission on the aUotmeuts. 

6. BUSINESS OF THE JOBBER. Tho jobber, or dealer, 
trausoots business in the small group of securities which 
constitute what is called a “ market.” Ho makes a special 
business of dealing in this limited number of 8t*curiticg, 
and is thus able to gauge accurately the price whieh .a given 
security should cornniaml in the market. Thi} profif 
which he makes is the difference in the price at which he 
can buy and sell the same security. This dillvrenco is 
known as “ tho turn of the market.” A jobber can deal 
ill one market only at a time, though, of course, be may 
transfer himself from one market to another, and hi^ 
authorised clerk can deal only in the same securities in 
which tho jobber himself deals. Where several jobbers an- 
in partnership, each of them may deal in a scpjirat'' 
market. A member cannot bo both a broker and a jobber 
at tho same time. There is nothing, however, to prevent 
a broker from becoming a jobber, or vice versa. 

7. OUTSIDE BROKERS. An outside broker is 
who is not a member of tho Stock Exchange. As member® 
are forbidden to advertise, whenever one secs llic adv^er 
tisoment of a broker one may be sure ho is an outside 
broker, and therefore in no way amonablo to tho disci- 
pline and control of tho House. This is an important 
consideration in favour of deahng with an inside broker. 
Tho Stock Exchange is under tho management and contic t 
of a committee, who is entrusted w ith tho power cf 
investigating complaints, not only between members bu? 
also between members and their clients outside. Anv 
departure from tho established practice of tho House may 
bo visited with the penalty of suspension or expulsion. 
It is, therefore, as a rule, wiser for a peusou who wishes t*i 
deal in stoek or share-s to do so through a member of th‘^ 
.Stock Exchange. We do not, however, mean to imply 
tW all outside brokers are to bo avoided. Tlicro are 
many who do a most reputable business, and who serve 
a most useful purpose os a comxccting link between the 
inside broker and clients dealing only occasionally in 
shares, and also as a medium for the transfcroaco of 
unquoted shares, which tho regular broker knows little or 
nothing about, and in which he takes little or no interest. 
This is c.spocially so in the provinces, where the outside 
broker deals largely in local shares, and may practically 
bo tho only medium for dealings in thorn. A client should 
be most careful in sclccling Ins man of bu-siness, whether 
ho employs an inside or an outside broker, but ospeoialJy 
so in tho latter case, as tho calling has become the happy 
hunting ground of many men of unscrupulous character. 

8. BROKER AND CLIENT. A broker usually requires 
from a client a reference as to the clients ability to meet 
his engagements. In other cases the client must deposit 
money or securities as '* cover ” in order that the broker 
may not suffer in case there is a loss on the traosaotion 
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not p^mitted to traomet bnsiaeM for an employee witbent 
tbe of ibe employer, nor is ho permitted to 

** cany over ** fo^ such a client, whore the client is unable 
to taka np stock which he has agreed to buy, or to delirer 
etook whmh he has agreed to sell 

Tho broker must obtain the best bargain that he can 
lor his client, and must not sell at a lower rate to, or buy 
at a higher rate from, a jobber than could bo obtained 
from other dealers in the same market. Ho is only an 
agent., and, therefore, cannot act as principal, and, tlieie- 
forc, if a client instructs him t^o purchase securities in the 
market, tho broker must not soil his own securities to tho 
client. Wherever, however, a broker receives instructions 
from a client to soli a security, and at tho same time 
roootvos an order from another client to buy the same 
security, may transact what is called a “ cross bargain,” 

i.e. transfer the security directly from the seller to the 
?)u>or, receiving a commission from each. In such a case 
.i.e is Supposed, before making such a bargain, to inform 
his principals, i.o, the seller and tho buyer. 

As tho brolcer is bound to meet bis engagements with 
tho jobber with W'hom ho deals, on pain of being declared 
a defaulter, he has to look to his client to be reimbursed, 
Slid to bo indemnified for all liabilities arising out of the 
business which he transacts for liia client. Tho Stock 
Exchange, however, does not rocogni.so the outsider, and 
looks to tho broker to meet all his engagements. Hence, 
where brokers transiict speculative business for clients, 
they have to ho very careful as to tho character and the 
tinaiicial standing of their clients. 

STOCK EXCHANGE TRANSACTIONS. 

I, A TYPICAL CASE EXPLAINED. In order to make 
an ordinary deal for buying and selling securities easily 
intelligible, a very simple oxaiuplo will i>c given. A, the 
holder of stock, instructs his broker to sell out, and B 
instructs hia broker to buy a fuiuilur quantity of the same 
titook. 

(a) B’s broker, acting on iustruotiens, goes to the jobber 
with whom be usually deals in that class of busiuoss, and 
asks him to name a price for that stock without stating 
whether he wishes to buy from the jobber or to sell to him. 
Had tho broker stated that ho wished to buy, the jobber 
might be tempted to name a slightly higher price, in tho 
hope of securing an extra profit; on the other hand, if 

broker stated that he wished to sell to the jobber, the 
jobber would have named a lower price. Accordingly, 
xhe jobber names two prices, say 78J-78|, the lower price 
being tho amount the jobber will give for £100 of tho stock, 
the higher price being tho one at which he will sell tho same 
quantity. Of course, it must be understood that, unless 
expressly stated, the jobber docs not undertake to buy 
or to sell any quantity of tlie stock at the prices named. 
It is only a hmited amount (settled by the rules) to which 
be binds himself. B’s broker, being satisfied with the 
price naifLcd, buys from the jobber the amount which his 
client has instructed him to buy. Tho jobber and the 
brokCT each make a note of the bargain, which is the next 
moining checked by their clerks to see if the entries made 
by each arc identical. 

(b) B’s broker next makes out a contract note and 
eendb it to B, to inform him that his instmotions have been 
carried out. The note contains the date of the transaction, 
the name of the’ broker, tho name of the buyer for whom 
hko has bought the stook, and the amount and the price of 
the stock, to which is added the brokerage (broker’s 
■commission), tho amount of the stamp duties, and the 
fee for registering the buyer’s name in the books of tho 
company whose stocks or shares are being dealt in. 

(c) Some time, however, has to elapse before the shares 
ore actually transferred to B, the purchaser. The time 

settlement on the Stock Exchange occur s, in the 
majority of casf», twice a month. The settlement time 
^ts thi^ days in the case of ordinary securities, and four 
uaTO m that of mining seouritiei. On the second ^y, 
««M©d Ticket Dajf, B’s broker will pass to tho jobber from 


WMS bitt to buy tho stock a tSoket bearing tke 

naxfl^ of his dient who has bought tho stook, and to whom 
it b to be trand^rred, and the name of the broker himself 
who is responsible for the payment. The jobber, mean- 
while, has procured the stock, which he has agreed to 
deliver. This stock he has obtained from some broker 
who has been instructed by a client to sell it, it may 
bo from A’s broker who, as has been said, was instructed 
to sell. 

It may be, however, that the ticket will pass through 
many bands, and have a corresponding numbor of names on 
it before it reaches Ujo broker of tho ultimate seller of the 
stock, who in Uie example given is A. By means of the 
ticket, A and B are brought together. 

(i) Tho seller or his broker now prepares tlte transfer 
deed, signed and scaled by the seller, in w’luch the seller A 
agrees to transfer the stock to the buyer B, in consideration 
of tho price wMch is stated in the transfer form, and the 
buyer agrees to take tho stook subject to the same conditions 
under w’hioh the seller held them. This transfer form, 
together with the seller's stock certificate, is sent on to B’s 
brisker, who obtains B's seal and signature to the deed, 
and on the last day of the settlement, which u called 
Settling Day, the buyer hands over tho purchase- money. 

(e) The broker for B then sends the transfer deed and 
tho stock certificate to the company whose stock or shares 
have been bought and sold. iJie company then registers 
tho buyer’s name in their books as the holder of such stock 
or sliares, and in duo course sends a stock or share cc rtifioate, 
as the case may be, to tho buyer’s broker, iniiinating that 
the buyer’s name has been registered as that of tho owner 
of the stock or shares. The broker then semis the certificate 
to tho bayf'r. 

The of the stock may observe that the prije stated 
In the transfer form, which the buyer has to pay, is not 
the same ns he (the seller) receives, fi'his is accounted for 
by the fact that the seller sold lii> stock at the pri^e w'hkh 
his broker could obtain from the jobber who bought the 
stock, and om the stock may have been sold several times 
over before it reaches the ultimate buyer’s broker, there 
will naturally be a difference betweenHhc price wh'ch the 
ultimate BcUer receives and w’hlcl uL j ultima te buyer has 
to pay. 

2. THE SEIVLEMENT. Mention has been made of tho 
“ Settlement ” as tho timo at w hich stock exchange 
transactions are arranged and settled. Generally epeaking, 
the larger portion of buKiness is done, not for ready cash 
but for tho account. The length of nn account U about 
a fortnight, such account ending on the fiist of the three 
days of tho settlement. In tho case of consols and other 
English and Indian Government securities, tiie account 
is for a mouth. 

3. CONTANGODAY. Tho first day of the settlement is 
Contango or Making-up Day, on wliich those who for one 
reason or another wish to postpone settlement of their 
accounts carry them over to the next fortnightly account, 
and for so doing they may or may not have to pay a price. 
’The carrying over postpones payment of the purchase- 
money for the stock, and, of courw, delivery of tho stock. 
If tho security is abundant, and the seller will have no 
difficulty in delivering the stock, he will make the purchaser 
pa,> a certain rate of interest if the purchaser is unable to 
take up the stock and to pay for it until the next settlement. 
If, however, tho seller fin^ a difficulty in delivering the 
stock, ow'ing to its scarcity or some other causo, he will 
pay to the purchaser as an allowance for postpordng de- 
livery, a sum of money. This payment is called “ back- 
wardation.” But suppose the sellers have a difficulty in 

^ procuring the stock, and the purchasers are themselves at 
the same time anxious to postpone settlement, neither 
party has to pay anything for the Civrry over. When this 
IS the state of affairs, tho rate is said to bo even. In the 
mining market' there are two contango days, making the 
period over which tlie settlement extends four days. 

4. TICKET DAY. The second day of the set tieinont is 
Ticket Day or Name Day. On that day a member (broker) 
who baa bought securities for the account, hamis to the 
member (jobber) from whom be purchased the eeourities, 
a ticket bearing the amount and the description ol the 
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«ecaiity. The ticket aJso bears the name of the memte 
to 'whom the ticket is issued, i.c. to the Belling memb» 
(Jobber), and the name of the person to whom the security 
IS to be transferred, and who, of course, is the ultimate 

B wor of the security. Ho is the person on whose 
tho buying monibor has acted. As usually happens, 
the member (jobber) to whom the ticket is given has 
himself not got the security, but has during the account 
agreed tn buy them from another. Accordingly, ho 
the ticket on to that other monibor, and endorses that 
members name on it. He, in turn, may nand it to another, 
and in tho case of socuritios that arc tho subject of much 
speculative business, there may bo a score of names 
endorsed on it. Thus the ticket is passed from baud to 
hand until it roaches the broker of the ultimate seUer who 
has octuallv got the security. In this way tho ultimate 
buyer and the ultimate seller arc brought together, and 
tho sale and transfer of tho security completed. 

5. SETTLING DAY. The last day of the settlement is 
called Settling Day or Pay Day. On this day payment 
must Lo mafic for securities agreed to be bought, and tho 
8 ecuritif.* 3 , if payable to bearer or order, must then be 
handed over. In tho case of registered securities, a further 
period of ten days is allowed in which to complete the 
delivcrv. If tho bargain has been one not for the actual 
sale aiid delivery of securities, but merely one to pay 
“differences,” then tlie difference must bo paid on the 
settling day. (Sec Differences” in Commercial Dictionary.) 

6. BULLS AND BEARS. Tliese two classes of operators 
on tho Slock Exchange assist in making business lively. 

A Bull is one who agrees to buy stock at a 6xed price 
which ho does not want, in tho hope that when the settle- 
ment arrives the price will have gone up, and that by 
selling the stock which he agreed to buy he will be able to 
realise a profff. That profit being tho difference between 
the price at which he agreed to buy and tho pice to which 
tho stock has risen. Practically the profit is represented 
by the differenoo between the buying price and tho 
“ making-nf» price.” This price is, in the cose of govern- 
ment securities and corporation stocks, the average pi-ico 
of such securities between 11 o’ clod; and 12.45 ohriock 
on the Beitling day ; in the case of other securities, it is 
the average dui ing the two days procediug tho settlement. 

A Bkab is, on the other hand, a person who has agreed 
to sell at a fixed price stock which ho does not possess, in 
the hope that before the acttlemcut arrives the price will 
have fallen, and then ho can buy the stock at tlie lower price 
and deliver it at the agreed price, which is higher, thereby 
eecuring a profit. His profit will be tho difference between 
- tho selling price and the makiiig*up price. 

Naturally the interests of the bulls and the bears are 
antagonistic— tho one anxious that prices should go uf), 
tho other desirous that jiriccs should fall. Hence each 
claas employs every means in their power, either to elevate 
or to depress prices according to their interests. Should 
tho bears succeed, they very often depress prices much 
lower than they ordinarily would fall, but tho decreased 

E rice tends to stimulate buying, and so prices tend to rise. 

I the bears then are called \i])on to deliver tho stock which 
they had agreed to deliver, they may find themselves in 
a tight corner, because they may not bo able to secure tho 
stock except at greatly enclumccd prices ; in fact, they 
may be forced to procure the stock from the very operators 
to whom they had agreed to sell. Needless to say, a stiff 
price is exacted from them by this process, known as 
“squeezing tho bears.” On the other hand, if tho bulls 
have succeeded in forcing up prices, they may find that 
this will lessen the demand for the stock, and when they 
come to ro-seli they may have great difficulty in disposing 
of tbeir stock, except at greatly diminished prices. 

7. OPTIONS, DEALING IN. An option is tho right to 
buy from a certain person stock at a certain price at a given 
future time, iu which case it is described os a “ call ” 
option ; or it may be tho ri^ht to sell to a certain person 
a given stock at a certain pnoe at a stated future time, in 
wluoh case it is described as a “ put option ; ” or it may be 
a double or straddle, or as it is sometimes described, “ a put 


and eaU option,** that is one whioh gives its bidder a iMt 
either to buy or to sell to the same person a givoii qnaatl^ 
of stock at a fixed price at a oeitoin future time. Tba 
option may bo exercised at any time within tiie period 
specified, whioh may be either a day or six weeks, the limit 
recognised bv the rules of tho Stock Exchange, though In 
practice a longer period is frequently allowed for ite 
exercise* Tho price paid for the privilege of exercising an 
option is a percentage on the value of the stock. 

Suppose A gives B 1 per cent, for tho call of some stock 
at 90. If then tho stock should rise, say to 92, A will 
exercise his option, for in that case ho will make a profit 
of 1 per cent., because after paying for the stock and tho 
option, he will be able to sell the stock at 92. If, however, 
the stock does not rise sufficiently to give him a profit, or 
if it falls in value, ho will abandon the option. His loss 
in that ease being merely tho price paid for the option. 
It will thus bo scon that a “ call ” option is bought by a 
person who is in the same position as a bull.” Conversely, 
a person who has a “ put ” option hopes that the security 
will fall in price, and thus he resembles a “ bear.** Tho 
gambling element, though it comes in in the exmjismg 
of the single option, is much easier seen in tho “ double ” 
option. In the single option, a person may have good 
reason to believe that the price of a certain stock will rise ; 
he will then purchase a “ call ” option, or he may have 
equally good reason for thinking that the price wiU fall, 
^d, accordingly, would acquire a “ put ” option. But 
in a double option, it is a matter of indifference to him 
whether the stock rises or falls, provided it rises siifiiciontly 
high or falls sufficiently low to make it worth his whib to 
exorcise the option. It is, therefore, with him a pure 
matter of chance. 


BANKS AND BANKING. 

KINDS OF BANKS. According to fheir functions 
banks ai'o cither banks of deposit or banka of issue. A 
bank of dci>03it has merely the right to receive money 
from depositors, but has no power to issue notes. A bank 
of issue has, as its name implies, tho right to receive 
deposits and the poAver to issue bank notes. In England 
and Wales very few banks are banks of issue, the right to 
issue notes being confined cliicfly to the Bank of England, 
which cannot issue notes of a less face value than £5. But 
in Ireland and iu Scotland, most of the banks have power 
to issue notes, and they are not restricted to tho issue of 
five pound notes, but may issue notes for any number or 
pounds, from one pound and upwards. 

According as the banks are owned by a private 
individual or a number of individuals (not l)eing in- 
corporated), or by a coqiorato body, banks are said to bo 
private banks or joint-stock banks. Of those a brief 
description will bo given presently, but before doing so, an 
account will be furnished of the Bank of Eup(*and, as it 
occupies a position somewhat different from that of all 
other banks 

THJB BANK OP ENGLAND. 

The Bank of England is not a State Bank, but it is the 
bank in which tho revenue collected by the Government 
from all parts of the country is deposited, and it is the 
agent for the government in tranaaiitiug uU such financial 
bu.sinoss as relates to the raising of government loans, 
whether for permanent or for temporary purposes. On 
account of its peculiar business, other banks have found 
it convenient to deposit a certain amount of their cosh 
with it, and every bank which is a member of the Glearii^ 
House (q.v.) must keep an account at the Bonk of England. 
Apart from these circumstances, the Bank of Eimlaiid is 
in the same position as all other banks, and conductii its 
business like other banks with a view of earning dividends 
for its proprietors, or holders of Bonk of England stock 
as they are called. 

The original capital of the Bank was £1,200,000« but 
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from t&M to timelt wm inoroftoed, till in 1816 it amounted 
to £14,663,000, at which figure it has remained ever since. 

1, THB BAHK OHABXSB ACT. Oidng to the Ire- 
qnenoy and the gravity of commercial crises due to the 
great number of banks that suspended payment during 
the .early part of the 19th century, the Bank Charter Act 
was passed in 1844, for the purpose of placing the Bank of 
England on a sounder basis, and of regulating the issue 
of bank notes by the various banks throughout England 
and Wales. By this Act the Issue Department and the 
Banking Department of the Bank of England wore com- 

« separated. The Bank was prohibited by this Act 
isuing notes exceeding £14,000,000 in value unlc'^s 
it had an equivalent in gold coin or bullion for the amount 
of such excess. But whore a bank having the power of 
issuing notes should relinquish the right to issue, the Act 
empowered the Issue Department of the Bank of England 
to increase its issue to the extent of two-thirds of the 
issue relinquished. In consequenco of this provision 
the total “fiduciary issue” of the Bank’s notes has 
gradually grown, and on February 8th, 1905, amounted 
to £18,450,000. For every note issued in excess of this 
amount an equal amount of gold coin or bullion must bo 
kept in roaervo in its c oilers. Moreover, the Bank is 
bound to publish every week a statement showing the 
position of the Banking and the Issue Departmonis. 
This report is known as the “Bank Return” (see below). 

By the Bank Charter Act it was enacted that if any 
bank ceased issuing notes it could not afterwards claim 
the right to issue, and any bank not having the right to 
issue notes at tho time tho Act was passed could not in 
the future acquire tho right to issue notes. Since tho 
passing of tho Act so many country banks that previously 
issued notes have ceased t o do so that at tho present time 
the issue of notes by English Bankv<», oMier than t he Bank 
of England, ts practitjuliy unimportant. There are still 
tliirty-uight provincial English banka that issue notes, but 
tho average amount of such notes in circulation docs not 
exceed £750,000. So seldom, indeed, do those “ country ” 
notes come into the hands of most men, that tho term 
“Bank Note” is with most people ejmonymous with 
“ Bank of England Note.” 

How far tho Act of 1844 has prevented losses to t he public 
through the banks suspending payment is a moot point. 
Tho fact remains that on three occasions, 1847, 1867, and 
1866, the Act has had to be suspended, and the Bank 
of England empowered to issue notes to any amount. 
Further, it must not bo forgotten that tho issue of 
notes is only one form of a banker’s indebtedness to 
tho public, and if he is forbidden to issue credit or 
loans in that shape, there is nothing to prevent him 
from making his loans or issuing his credit in another. 
This is precisely what has been done. Since tho growth 
of the system of making payments by cheque, payments 
by means of notes are not mode to anything like tho 
extent of earlier days. In fact, notes of the Bank of 
England cai2 hardly be said to circulato at alL They are 
issued by the Bank, and in a very short time find their 
way back again, and it is a rule of the Bank not to re-isnue 
such notes. Accordingly, when an ordinary banker makes 
an advance to a customer, he does not lend the customer 
notes and gold, what ho does is to place the amount so 
lent to tho customer’s credit, and the customer, in order 
to make payments or to discharge his obligations, can draw 
ehoquea against that amount. Of course the customer 
may draw aU tho amount in notes or gold, but in practice 
this is not done to any great extent. Now the law places 
no restriction on the amount which the banker so lends, 
and there is, therefore, no real need for placing any 
restnotion on his power of lending in tho shape of bank 
notes. The only safe rule to guido a banker in such 
matters is one derived from experionoo, viz., not to make 
advances out of the money of his depositors unless the 
advances are on good security and the security is one 
which can be quickly realised and turned into casli ; and not 
^ discount bills, unless they are first-class trade bills 
Which have not too long a time to run. The length of 


time in snob cases dhould bo governed by the length of 
credit whi(^ it is customary in the locality in whiah the 
bank is situated, or the length of credit which it is customary 
to give in the trades or industries to which the bills relate. 

For example, if in a particular trade or a particular 
locality it is customary for manufacturets to ^ve three 
mont^ credit to the wholesale or the retail people whom 
they supply with goods, then a bank should be reluctant 
to discount a bill which had four or six months to run, 
even though tlie names on tho bill were firstrclass. And 
in any case the bank ought to see that the bulk of the 
bills which it discounted had a shorter period than three 
months to run. , -r, i £ 

2. THE BANK RETURN. Every week the Bank of 
England issues a report as to its financial position. This 
report is in times of financial pressure road by all those 
who are interested in money matters. In order to explain 
its meaning, the report for the week ending Wednesday^ 
Pebrnary 8th, 1905, will serve as an illustration. 
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Department. 


Government 


securities 

16.603,685 

Other securities 

24,427,700 

Notes 

25,143,145 

Gold and silver 


culn 

1,901,893 


£67.076,323 


From the report of the lamt Department it can be 
ascertained that the Bank issued notes t o tho value of 
£52,454,885, which are secured by the Government debt 
of £11,015,100, end other securities AO’th £7.454,900, 
together with gold coin and bullion worth £34,004,885. 
Tho Government debt is the amount actually owing to 
the Bank from the Government. The items on the credit 
side thus show what provision the Bank has made to 
secure the stability of its note issue. It must not bo 
supposed that tho whole of these notes are in “active 
circulation.” As a matter of fact, the report shows that 
tho Banking Department holds £26,14.3,145, leaving, 
therefore, £27,311,740 worth of notes in active circulation. 
This is an illustration of tho fact that, except for special 
purposes, notes are not now used in England, most pay- 
ments being made by cheques. Indeed, the notes in active 
circulation are really for tho most part in the cash tills 
of the various banks throughout the country, and are used 
by the banks as coin. 

(1) “ The Rest” The first item in tho return of tiie^ 
Banking Department explains itselt The Rest corresponds 
to the reserve fund of other banks, and is the result ot 
accumulating profits vihich would otherwise have gone 
t ' the proprietors or shareholders. It is not so much 
a fund to eke out profits in bad years, but a fund wbi^ 
can be drawn upon to assist the Bank to meet its liabilitlai 
In times of financial stress. Taking the proprietoca* 
capital and the “ rest*’ together, the Bank has a woridng 
capital of over £18,000,000. In this respect the Bank is 
far ahead of all other banks, not only as to its actual amoont 
but os to the ratio which this capital bears to the liabilities 
of the Bank. 

(2) "PubUo Deposits” consfct of tho moneys lodged 
in ttic Bauk by the Government Departments, and indude 
the taxes paid to the account of Bis Majesty’s Exchequer, 
and deposits made by the Savings Bonk Department of the 
Post Office. This item fluctuates, being at Its greatest 
amount towards the end of March, w'hen tho financial year 
for the collection of taxes comes to an end. 

(3) “ Other Deposits ” refer to tho deposits made by 
the ordinary customers of the Bank, and to the balancesh 
kept by other bankers wiUi the Bai^ of England. It to 
th es e bankers* balances which constitute their reserve Oft 





, as to the amount of these 

less they fonn a good proportion of 
In ordinal^ times these deposits are an hi J^tion the 

state of the Money Market, for it they «hore 
arerage, money must be abundant and tborefOTC too rate 
for IoSm wm be low. If they fall below the average, ^ 
indicates that money is scarce, and therefore toe rate 
charged for loans will rise. ^ ^ 

Bills” are Bank Post BUIS, and arc 
bilk of exchange payable by tlie Bank 
were used first in 1738, In 

so frequently robbed, and were payable seven days after 

The credit side of the BanX;ing 
the funds of the Bonk are invested. Over £16,^,^ aw 
invested in government securities. More than £24,000,000 
ore invested in other securities, e.g. debentures, mortgages, 
bills discounted, loans to bill-brokers, ete. The n^otM, 
coin, and bulUou constitute too “ Reserve of the Bank, 
not for the puri)ose of securing the convertibility of its 
notes, but a reserve which can be called upon for loans 
to the Money Market 

The Reserve. It is tliLs “ reserve * ' wluch is so anxiously 
watched in linancial circles. If gold is coming into the 
country, toe “ rcdervo '* will improve, money will be abun- 
dant, and aci'ordinvly banks will lend money at cheaper 
raten. On the other hand, if gold is going out, the “ re- 
4>tTve ** will fall, and in order to keep the gold from being 
drained away, the Bank will increase toe rate for loans, 
and, of course, otiicr banks will follow suit, for it is to their 
interest that too '* reserve** should be maintained. 

S. THE BANE BATE, Tins is the advertised minimum 
rate per cent, of discount charged by the Bank of England. 
It is usually higher than the rate known os Iho market 
rate, charged by other bonks for short loans. At present 
(Februaiy, 1905) the Bank rate is 3 per cent., and has 
remained unchanged since April 21 st, 1904. For toe 
connection between the Bank rate and the Foreign 
Exchanges, see under Monty Market. 

JOINT STOCK BANKS. The legislation of 1820 pro- 
hibited the is 3110 of notes for less than £6 in England 
and Wales ; but it expressly permitted, outtdde a radius 
of 05 miles from London, the establishment of Joint Stock 
Banks with the right to issue notes; and withheld this 
right from all Banks within tho radius, excepting the 
Bank of England. An Act was passed in 1833 definitely 
j)ermitting Joint Stock Banks to carry on a Deposit 
nusiness in London. Since tlie passing of the Acts of 
1826 and 1833, the business of Deposit Banks in England 
and ^ Vales has gra4ually increased until it has reached 
its present gigantic proportions. This progress has no 
doubt been greatly facilitated by iho Companies Acts of 
1858 and 1862, which Acts allow ed the limitation of tho 
liability of shareholders. 

PRIVATE BANKS. Little need bo said about private 
banks. Their number is diminishing year by year. It 
may be stated, however, that a private bank cannot 
consist of more than tea partners, whoso liability is, of 
course, imlimitod. 

THE CLEARINQ HOUSE. Were it not for the ex- 
istence of tho Clearing House, a banker who received 
cheques from his oustemers to place to their credit, 
would have to send clerks to every one of the bonks on 
which tho cheques had been drawn, and receive cash 
or notes for them. To avoid this inconvenience, a 
aamber of the London private bankers arranged, in 
1775, a scheme by which the representatives of each bank 
met daily, and exchanged the cheques which each hold 
CD toe other. Tlie accounts so exchanged were added 
op, and the differences in the amounts only were handed 
over in cash. Thus, if bank A held cheques and bills to 
toe amount of £1,100 on bonk B, and bank B held cheques 
and notes on bank A to the amount of £1,200, then the 
representative of bank A would hand £100 in cash to the 
representative of bank B. A great saving in the actual 
lue ui oash was effected, and it is obvious that by means 
^ this arrangement each bank would not be required to 
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and bills wntph bad been drawn on toto(u « ^ 

For many years the private baalu had a tnonopol|y ^ 
the Clearing House, but in 1854 the joint-stock In 
London wore allowed to join. There are still, however, 
only seventeen banks entitled to send representatives to 
toe Clewing House. All other bonks must, to th^ dis- 
satisfaction, do all their clearing business through the 
agency of a bank which is a member of the OlearingHoase. 

A further development of the system avoids the actual 
tra^fer in cash of any balance due on the day’s trans- 
aotiona from one bank to another. For all the clearing 
banks must keep an account at the Bank of England, and 
where a bank has to pay a balance, its account is debited 
with the amount. Wlicre it has to reoeivo a balance, its 
account is credited with the amount. Accordingly, toe 
bailee need not be paid every day, but at tho end oC 
a given period, when it will be found that the actual amount 
to bo transferred from one bonk to another is very small 
indeed. 

By the sptem of “ Country Clearing,” cheques held 
by country banks on other banks are sent to the Clearing 
House, and from thonoe aro passed on to the London 
agents of the banks on which the cheques aro drawn. 
The London agent then sends every night these cheques 
to his principals in the provinces. In this way cacli 
country bank ascertains what amount may bo due by it 
to all other banks and what it may be entitled to receive* 
The difference, if any, is then sent on to its London agent. 
Thus each bank has but one remittance to deal with each 
day, instead of having to make remittances to or to receive 
remittances from lianks in all parte of iho klugdam. 

SATURB OF A BANKBR*S BUSINESS. 

1. MONET AT A BANKER’S DISPOSAL. A bank is an 
institution into which people deposit money on t he under- 
standing that the money shall bo repaid on demand, oraftc«' 
an agre^ length of notice shall have been given. As the 
money which may bo from time to time withdrawn by 
depositors is usuaJly very much loss in amount than the 
sums paid in (except in times of commercial panic or when 
there is a run on toe bank), it will he soon that in addition 
to his own capital, a banker will have a considerabh* 
amount at his disposal. He, therefore, socks a means of 
investing this large amount, and os the iatorost which he 
pays to depositors is generally much less than that which 
he receives from bis invest incuts, his profits aro cos- 
siderablo. He must, h.owover, always keep a certain 
amount of cash in his till, in order to meet the ordinary 
demands or withdraw'als made upon him. T he amount 
of these ordinary demands can be determined to a aicetj , 
and, therefore, it is easy to make provision for them. But 
the banker must also bo prepared for contingencies, hf 
must bo ready to meet all demands made upou him, anh 
he, therefore, keeps a further supply of ready cash either 
in his own strong room, or as it usually banpens in thi:i 
country, to his credit at the Bank of England*. 

2. A BANKER’S INVESTMENTS. All tho rest of the 
money ho invests so os to cam profits, but ho must iak 
care that liis investments are of such a nature that the 
can be quickly realised and turned into cash, in case thei 
is an unexpoctod run on ilio bank. 

(1) I'^irst and foremost of these Investments U mono., 
lent on coll or on short notice. This money is lout to bi ? 
brokers and discount lioiiscs, and though the rate charge 
is not very high, it exceeds too rate which the banker paj 
to hia depositors, so that he makes a profit. Further, i * 
tills money is lent on the condition tout it must be repal » 
when demanded, or at very short notice, the banker hr. 
this to fall back upon, in caso large and imexpected d< 
mands are made upou himself. 

(2) Of Investments in securities, a groat proportion : ' 
represented by Consols, which at all times can be easil.' 
converted into cash, tliough it may be at a loss, and in an v 
case the Bank of England, which holds the only largo stoc? 
of gold in toe country, would advance gold on toc^ 
securities to any bank wliich stood in great need of reae v 
cash. 

(8) Other secoritloB in which the banks invest the ' 
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Borphis lands are seenrities gnoranteed bj Goremment, 
debentures of soond and proq)eroas railway companies, 
mortgages, and Uke. 

It sboald be romembered, however, that these secarities 
might bo quite unrcalisabto in times of panic, and therefore 
a banker should not have tqo mach of his money locked 
op in these investments, liis remark applies, however, 
mth varying degrees of force to the whole of a banker’s 
investments. After providing for cash in till, balances 
at the Bank of England, call money, investments in recog- 
nised and high-class securities, a banker has still a surplus 
to work with. This surplus ho employs in discounting 
bills, buying bills, and in making advances to his customers. 

8. A BANKER’S CHIEF MEANS OF PROFIT. It is in 
discounting and buying bills and in making advances to 
bis customers that the greater part of a banker’s profits 
are made. For in discounting bills or in making advances 
ho not only earns the market rate of interest, but he reaps 
a large additional profit from the fact that when making 
these advances or discounting bills he does not as a nde 
part with gold. What he does lend is not gold but credit, 
and tills credit costa him nothing, and yet he earns tho 
same rate for lending it as for lending cold. Suppose he 
discounts a bill for a customer. Ho does not give tho 
customer gold, though of course ho could do so, if required. 
What the banker does is to placo tho amount to tho 
customer's credit, against which the customer can draw 
cheques in order to meet his obligations. Then, through 
tho medium of the Clearing House, these cheques on tho 
customers bank arc set off by cheques hold by this bank 
against other banks, and so very little or no actual gold 
need be transferred. 

The process is even ea--;icr to umlcrstand where tlie bank 
has power to is^''ue notes of any amount, no matter how 
small. A manufacturer draws a bill on the tradesmen to 
whom he supplies goods on credit, llis bank discounts tho 
bills and lets him draw notes and coin to the amount of the 
bills discount. With the notes and coin be pays his 
work-people and his creditors. The workpeople and the 
creditors spend the money in buying goods from tho 
tradesmen. Thus tho notes and the coin find their way to 
the tradesmen on whom the bills had been drawn, and who 
are bound to meet the bills. These, when the bills mature, 
go to the bank which holds the bills, and there meet the 
bills with the notes and coin which the bank had issued in 
discounting tho bills. 

It is obvious that the more his own notes are used and 
the less coin is used the greater win be the profit of the 
banker, because notes cost little to produce, and yet tho 
banker gets the same rate of profit in lending them as he 
would in lending gold, which is costly. The above is 
actually what takes placo in viewing commercial trans- 
actions 08 a whole. 

4. PART PLAYED BY "CREDIT” IN BANKING. 

Banking companies earn their enormous dividends of 15 to 
20 per cent.«not so mucli by lending money, os by lending 
credit. This credit is, however, based on gold, for a banker 
must always bo prepared to discharge his liabilities by 
gold payments, though it is evident were all the banks 
M oall^ on at one and the same time to meet their 
liabilities in gold, there would not be suflRoient gold to 
discharge them, and the whole country would bo involved 
in financial ruin. It is not, therefore, scientifically true 
to say that tho credit of tho banks is based on their 
reserves of gold, it is based on tho fact and on the belief 
that the mercantile community will discharge its obli- 
gations. In other words, that trade is on a sound basis, 
and that loons mado or bills discounted are based tn real 
commercial transactions for which value is given and 
received. Hence, w'hen there is a ooUapse of credit duo 
^0 ftud hazardous speculation, or to over trading, 
what is wanted to restore equilibrium is not merely gold, 
but confidence ; in other words, credit. 

ff. BANKER’S UABILITIES AND ASSETS. From tho 
foregoing it will be seen that a banker’s liabilities are to 
tnoso who have deposited m(mey with him, either on 
current accounts, from which tho money can be withdrawn 
w iaj moment, or on deposit^ properly so called, in which 
toe moB^ oannot be withdrawn without notice, and 


in the case where a bank has power to issue notes, he is 
under liability to pay coin on demand for those notes. 
In other words, he incurs liabilities to specific individuab^ 
and where he issues notes ho incurs liabilities to all those 
who oome into possession of his notes. To meet these 
liabilities, he possesses cash in his till and keeps in addition 
a balance to his credit at the Bank of England. Of tho 
other moneys which he receives from the public ho lends 
a part on short loans or on loans wluch can bo called in 
at once, a part is invested in government or other safe 
securities, the remainder is cmj^oyed in discounting bills 
and in making advances to his customers. These loans 
and investments can be more or less quickly realised and 
turned into cash in case there is a heavy and unexpected 
demand for gold made upon tho bank, ^e more easily 
a bank can call in its loans, or realise its investments, tho 
stronger and tho safer is tho position of that bank. 

Cash in tho till and money lodged at the Bank of Engl and, 
money lent at call or for very short periods, investments 
in sccmitics, constitute a banker’s ** liquid assets,” because 
they aro either available at once to meet the banker's 
liabilities, or may easily bo converted into cash and sc 
mado available. The other osseto not being so readily 
available are known as “ non-liquid assets.” 

It should bo noted tliat where a bank lends money oa 
" short loans '* to members of tho Stock Exchange, such 
loans ^ are really renewed from ecttlcmcnt to setWement, 
and are, therefore, not" short loans,” but loans for length- 
ened periods. Were the banks to call in these so-called 
shoit loans, the members of the Stock Exchange would be 
unable to pay them. The banks would then be forced to 
realise tlie t ecurities which such borrowers had deposited 
with them as guarantees for repayment. Needless to say 
that in such circumstances the securities would become 
sadly depreciated, and the banks would obtain only a. 
fraction of the nominal value of such securities. This, of 
conise, would mean not only ruin to the members concerned 
but would. entaU a very heavy loss upon tho banks them- 
selves, which would thus be crippled, if not compelled 
to suspend payment. 

8. DANGER OF THE PRESENT BANKING SYSTEM. 

The weakness of the present system of banking is that the 
banks have not a sufficiently high proportion of " liquid 
assets.” Of these assets gold is the essential one, and when 
it is considered the amount of gold which a bank possesses 
in proportion to the amount of its liabilities, the comparison 
is indeed striking. The ratio of cash in hand and balance.^ 
at the Bank of England to the amount of the liabilities 
to the public is in the case of the London banks about 
15 per cent. Tliat is, for every £100 duo to the public, th^ 
baziks havo got only about £15 in ready cash to meet it. 
Moreover, a certain part of this cash is not kept in the 
banker’s own till or strong room, but at tho Bank or 
England, where, much of it does not p.ctually exist in 
the shape of gold, but of credit ; so that if a crisis wore to 
overtake the Bank of England, the so-called balaneea held 
there by other banks might easily disappear, and wdth their 
disappearance, many banks probably would collapse. 

This smaHnoss of the gold reserve, coupled with the fact 
that the bulk of it is held by the Bank of England, is tlie 
neat weakness of our financial system, and a potcnli.it 
danger to tho commercial interests of the country. Is 
explains, too, tho sensitiveness of tho Money Market. 
Some banks, anticipating tho danger, arc increaoiug their 
stock of gold held by themselves. And wliat prevents 
other banlb from following their example is merely the 
desire to earn big dividends. 

For it must bo remembered that if a banker kcep^ 
largo reserve of gold, it Ls not earning any Interest. Tim 
more he employs in lending, tlie greater 'is his dlvidenti. 
His own capital is small compared with tho large amotmto 
entnistod to him, and tho more he employs the i^acy 
deposited with him, the greater is the actual dividend 
on his own capital. 

It is a surprising fact that tho banks as a whole do not 
earn two per cent, net interest on the moneys employed 
by them ; and yet they pay dividends of 15 to 20 per 
cent* to their shareholders. Tho explanation is that 
where the capital of a bank is, say, £1,000,000, and its 
liabUitios to the public, say, £7,000,000, this means that it 
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oan trade safely with over £7,000,000, earning, say, 2 per 
cent,, which would be equal to £140,000. A profit of 
£140,000 on a capital of £1,000,000 would be equivalent 
to a dividend of 14 per cent. 

7, HOW TO CHOOSE YOUR BANKER. In selwUng 
A bank in which to open a current account, or in which to 
-deposit money, care should be taken in ascertaining the 
real financial position of the bank. An intending customer 
ehould look at the amount of working capital, which can 
be easily ascertained by adding together the -up 
capital and the reserve. The proportion whieh this 
working capital bears to the total liabilities of the bank 
should be determined, and if the ratio be very small, 
then the intending customer should bo on his guard. 
Above all, the nature of the bank’s investments should 
bo closely criticised, and if it is sep that the investments 
are sneb as cannot cosily be realised, in other words, if 
the assets are “ non-liqnid,” the bank should be avoided. 
As a general rule, the “liquid assets’’ should never be 
less than two-fiftha of the bank’s liabilities to the pubhe. 
In particular, an intending customer should be guided by 
that portion of the “ liquid assets ’* which consists of ready 
cash or bullion, and where the ready cash does not amount 
to at least 15 per cent, of the bank’s liabilities to the 
public, nn intending customer should take his money 
clseAvhcro. 

BANKER AND CUSTOMER. 

1. RELATION OF BANKER AND CUSTOMER. The 

relation of banker and customer is that of debtor and 
creditor. The customer lends money to or deposits money 
with the banker, who thereby becomes the owner of it, 
but undertakes to repay the loan in a particular way, 
either by honouring the customer’s cheques or by repaying 
the whole or tbo part after receiving due notice. I'hat 
tho banker becomes the owner of his customer’s money 
13 shown by the fact that the banker trades with it and 
keeps any profit arising out of it. Again, were the bunk 
to stop payment, the moment that a customer had placed 
his money on the bank counter in such a way that ibe 
bank cashier had control of it, the customer could not 
demand his money back. All he could do would be to 
rank as an ordinary creditor of the banker, entitled, like 
tho other creditors, to receive a dividend out of tho banker’s 
assets when realised in tho bankruptcy. Lastly, if a 
customer has not operated on his account for six years 
or more, the banker, as he is merely the debtor of his 
customer, would be under no legal obligation to refund him 
any money w'hich stood to his credit, though, of course, 
no banker would refuse payment in such circumstances. 
Hut in tho ease of uncmimod balances of deceased or 
of missing persons, tho banker makes a nice little profit by 
using such balances in tho course of his business. 

Should a banker refuse to honour the cheque of a 
customer who has sufficient funds to hia credit in tho bank, 
such onstomer is entitled to damages, and can bring an 
oction for damages against hia banker for breach of 
contoaot. But the person to whom tho cheque is payable 
bos no such right of action against tho banker. 

In the case of valuables deposited with a banker for 
safe ciLStody, the banker docs not receive them os banker, 
hut as warehouseman, and, therefore, unlike money which 
is banked with him, such valuables do not become his 
■property, and, therefore, would not pass to the banker’s 
^re^tors in the event of his bankruptcy. Moreover, as 
in this case the relation of the banker to his customer is 
not that of debtor and creditor, the oustomer could reclaim 
the vmhiables after the lapse of any length of time. Should 
the valuables bo lost or damaged, or be given to a wrong 
person, the banker will be liable to the customer. Further, 
if the banker pledges such valuables, or otherwise mis- 
appropriate them, he would be guilty of a criminal oflence. 

A bfimker’sAuthority to pay cheques drawm by a customer 
may be revoked by the customers own order, or may be 
prat an end to by the death of the customer, or by notice 
m/hiS. bankruptoy, or by the banker having a garnishee 
«rd6r served upon him; In which case the oustomer will 


not be allowed to operate on any money which he 
have in the bank. 

2. BANKEH*S LIEH. Where a onstomer deposits 
securities with his banker, not for safe custody, but ae. w 
guarantee for the repa 3 rment of a loan made by the banker, 
to the customer, the banker has a hen on the seourities, that 
Is, a right to retain them until the loan has been repaid. 
And, indeed, in some oases the banker, when the lien has 
once arisen, has a right to sell such seourities and pay 
himself out of the proceeds. The seourities which tlie 
banker can thus sell are those in which the property 
passes by simple delivery to a bona-fide holder for value, 
e.g. bills of exchange, shares and bonds payable to bearer, 
and the like (see “ Negotiability ’* under BiUe of Exchange). 

Where a customer has deposited seourities as a guarantee 
for a particular loan, the banker must return them when 
the loan is repaid, and has no further lien on them, even 
though the banker may have made other advances fo 
him which have not boon repaid. Of course, where tlio 
securities have been deposited to cover advances made 
by tho banker generally, the banker has a Hen on them 
until the whole amount has been repaid. 

3. PARTNERSHIP ACCOUNT. Whore partners have an 
account at a bank, each partner may in the firm-name draw 
cheques upon that account, and endorse them, and may 
accept! c- “r>/^orse bills of exchange against or in favour cf 
that account. The may, however, give instructiooR 
not to honour cheques or bilTj unless signed by all Iho 
partners. Usually, however, where a partnership consists 
of several members, say Brown, Joues, and Kobinson, 
trading as Brown & Co., then, if each of them is to draw 
cheques or to accept bills, each of them will siga a print od 
slip thus : — 

James Brown will sign Brown & Co. 

Robert Jones will simi Brown A Co. 

Henry Robinson will sign Brown A Co. 

Thus the banker will recognise each partner’s signature 
when signing the firm-name. 

4. 701NT ACCOUNT. When two or more persons, not 
being partners, open an account in their joint names, 
then, on the death of one or more of thorn, the money 
standing in tho joint names will belong to tho survivors, 
unless at the time of opening the account a written aOToe- 
incnt is lodged with i be ba^cer that the money shall not . 
go to the survivors. This also applies whore a husband 
and wife bank in their joint names. In tho case of a joint 
account, unless express instructions have been given to 
the banker he will not honour cheques unless signed by 
all tho persons in whoso names the account stands. 
Usually, however, it is agreed between tho parties, oiid 
instructions to the banker accordingly given as to which 
of them is to sign cheques. 

5. GARNISHEE ORDER. Where a person has obtaincfl 
judgment in a court of law against another (trho is th<.*a 
called a judgment debtor) he may get tho Court to serve 
what is called a garnishee order on persons who have 
money belonging to or who owe money to the judgment 
debtor, forbidding such persons to hand over the money 
to tho judgment debtor. Should the judgment debtor 
keep a banking account, then the banker upon being servi d 
with a garnishee order by the judgment creditor must 
not part with any of hia customer’s money, and must not, 
therefore, honour his cheques, even though the judgment 
debtor had an amount standing to his credit greatly in 
excess of tho judgment debt. 

3. ADVANCES TO CUSTOMERS. In making loans to 
customers, sometimes banks in London adopt a differe)vt 
method from that of most banks in the provinces. Whe^ v 
a bank in London advances money to a oustomer, it open; 
a loan account in his name. Suppose tho oustommr hs<- 
bargained for an overdraft for £1,000, tho Bank won]<5 
debit a loan account in his name with that amount, at i 
lodge it to the credit of his current account, agaiuK^ 
which ho draws to moke hu ordinary payments. No<< 
it is evident that he may not use all the money witi^ 
which he is credited iu hia current account. There may 
be a balance on any given day of £300, and, therelore* 
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en that day he has employed only £700 of the loan, j 
but he has to pay interest on the full amount to I 
whioh he is entitled to overdraw. In the country, how- 
ever, it is managed somewhat dilTorcutly. There the 
customer has to pay interest, each day, on the aotu^ 
amount oveidrawn, but he has in addition to pay a certain 
sum to the Bank as commission for its services. 

Another method is sometimes adopted by bankers to 
secure remuneration for their services. A customer wants 
to be allowed to overdraw to the extent of £1,000. T^e 
banker then debits a loan account in his name with 
£1,100, and places that amount to the credit of his 
current account. He must agree to keep not less than 
£100 to his credit in the current account, that is, he is not 
allowed to draw out altogether more than £1,000. He 
has, therefore, to pay interest on the full amount 
borrowed — that is, in the case we have supposed, £1,100 
— whilst employing only £1,000. 

As regards tne rate of interest charged for advances, 
the customer must make the best bargain ho can. The 
usual practice is to charge 1 per cent, more than the 
“ Bank rate,” with a minimum rate to bo agrcc/d upon. 

It most be remembered that a bank will not as a rule 
allow a customer to overdraw unless ho deposits ample 
securities with the bank. Whenever a customer thinks 
that his banker is not treating him fairly in the way 
of charges or regards the amount of interest allowed 
him on his deposits to be too small, ho need have no 
hesitation in transferring his account to another banker 
who will allow him better terms. The fact that a customer 
changes his banker does not as formerly prejudice him in 
the opinion of his fellows. 

7. DEPOSITS AND UNCLAIMED BALANCES. On 

cmTciit accounts interest is not usually given. On deposit 
aooounts the interest allowed depends, to a certain extent, 
on the length of notice required for withdrawal. The shorter 
the notice the lower the rate of interest must necessarily 
be ; for in the event of a panic, the bank might find itself 
in difficulties if obliged to repay all its deposits at 
caD. When the money on deposit is payable at short 
notice, say seven or fourteen days, banks usually allow 
interest ot a rate 1^ per cent, below the rate of interest 
charged by the Bank of England for loans on marketable 
eccurities, or for discounting bills of extdiangc;. Wliore the 
interest h payable half-yearly, or at any other interval, 
tJhe customer should draw his interest, or else add it to 
his deposit, so that ho may earn interest on the intei’est. 
If he neglects to do either of these things, he may possibly 
find that at the end of two or throe years, when ho comes 
to claim the interest, that his banker, instead of giving 
him compound interest, will give him simjile interest only 
on his deposit. 

A deposit receipt being merely a slip of paper is liable 
to be msf. Hence, in the case of deceased or missing 
persona who are known to have a banking account, 
inquiries should be made from the banks os to whether 
such persons had money on deposit there. A banker is 
bound to answer such questions, but ho is not bound 
to volunteer information, and, as a matter of fact, 

** unclaimed balances” often amount to a considerable 
sum. Nevertheless, bankers, as a rule, are ahvays ready 
to facilitate the transfer of the money left by the 
deceased in their hands to the persons legally entitled to it. 

It should be remembered, how'ever, that where money has 
been left in a bankor^s hands unclaimed, or not draw’n upon, 
for six years, actions for its recovery are statute-barred. 


THE MOIMEY MARKET. 

^ WHAT THE MONEY MARKET IS. The expression j 
Money Market ** is merely a name ; for the dealers by 
®®06y is bought and sold — or rather borrowed and 
i^mit — have no local habitation, such as is possessed by 
™ members of the Stock EzdIiaDgo or by the members 
of lAoyds. And, further, it is not money that is borrowed 


and lent so much as credit; credit based on gold. The 
money dealers who thus buy and soil credit, are the bankers, 
bill-brokers, and discount bouses. These two classes, 
those who borrow and those who lend, are not divided 
by a bard and fast line, for both are ready to buy the om 
of money at one price and to sell the use of money at 
another. Take the banks which are the chief lenders. 
They are in one sense borrowers, for their capital is but 
a small fraction of the total amount which they lend, the 
greater part of the funds which they employ in lending 
being obtained from those who deposit money with them, 
or who keep current accounts with them. Thus tho 
greater part of the capital which the banks employ for 
making advances is borrowed capital. 

It is evident that the rate charged for the use of money 
will depend to a large extent upon tho demand for and 
supply of money. What has got to be ascertained is tho 
conditions which determine tlio demand for money, and 
which regulate the supply of it. In short, who are the 
chief lenders, and from what do they derive their resources, 
and who are tho chief boiTowei-s, and what are tbe con- 
ditions governing their needs. 

THE LENDERS. Tlio banks arc the chief agenU in 
collecting the funds to be utilised for loans, and are, of 
course, the principal lenders. All the capita! of the 
country, all tho money for which the owners axe seeking 
a profitable investment, is in the hands of tho bankers. 
All this capital, amounting to nearly £900,000,000, except 
the portion in actual cash kept by each bank to meet its 
current liabilities, togcthi*T with a balance kept at tho 
Bank of England, is either invested in securities or is 
used in lending to those who require capital for the ex- 
tension or the needs of their business. Some of the money 
80 lent is advanced to the customers of tho bank either 
in the shape of direct loans, or allowing them to over- 
draw their accounts, or in discounting bills of exchange 
held by the oustomers. The remainder is used in the 
Money Market, or, as it is frequently called, the Short 
Loan Market. From other sources, too, the Money klarket 
U supplifxi with money. Frequently the Government 
of India has large sums of money l 3 dng idle, and 
these sums are utilised in lending money to those who 
want large amounts (not leas tlian £60,000) for short 
periods of a fortnight or a month. Of course, those who 
borrow the money must, as a guarantee of repayment, 
deposit securities with tho agents of the lending govern- 
ment, such securities being of the first rank, e.g. Consols, 
and the debentures of a few Indian Railways. Tlie 
foreign and colonial banks, wliich have branches in'London, 
frequently supply funds for the money market, as do also 
tho great insuriiiico companies, when they cannot fixKi 
a more profitable method of investing their money. 
Wealthy trading companies, when business is slack, allow a 
portion of their capital to find its way to the Money Market, 

THE BORROWERS. 

The people who want loans on undoubted security for 
short periods axe bill-brtikera and discount houses fox the 
purpose of buying bills of exchange, bills that actually 
represent value, that represent ono tradeFa indebtedness 
to another for goods or other cx>minoditiea with wliich 
that other has supplied him on credit. 

1. BUSINESS MEN AS BORROWERS. In trade and 
commertte conducted on a large scale, the business is 
seldom caixied on oil a cash basis. Tho manufacturer 
sells his products to tho trtider on credit for a mouth, two 
months, three months, or a longer period, accordixi^ to 
the custom of tho particular trade. Now the manofacturer 
cannot wait so long for payment. He has to pay his work- 
people, and obtain many things for which hard cash must 
bo paid. He therefore, in order to pay inmself, draws 
a bill on tlio tradesman to whom ho supplied tho goods, 
for tho amount in valuo of these goods. The tradesmsn 
acoopts the bill, engaging himself to pay tho amount at 
tho end of the period for which credit was given itiiu, 
Tho manufacturer, having got this bill with tho trades- 
man’s acceptance written on it, goes to a banker or to n 
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.liSa idiseountcr, who* if satislSea as to the financial 
irf the parties whose names are on the bill, will giw 
cash for it, or if the manufacturer who gets the ^ ois- 
covnted is a customer of the bank, the 
placed to his credit, and, of course, he . 

whatever cash is required for the iinincdiato 
business. The banker or the 

manufacturer the full amount of the bill, but wdl deduct 
a certain amount by wny of discount. 
his profit on the transaction. This nniount depends on 
the maiket rate of interest, and how that market rate la 
affected will bo afterwards r 4 . ^ 

2. THE BILL-BROKER AS BORROWER. It *nay Im 
a matter of surprise that a trader will prefer to have a bill 
discounted by a bill-broker rather limn go to his 
banker, and that, a b-anknr. nho m this respect has the 
bill-broker for liis rival, lends money to that rival to 
enable him to carry on Iiia business. The trader prefers 
tho bill-broker because the bill-broker charges him less 
for discounting his ihll, and because the bill-broker is 
more ready to discount, good bills. Tho banks, too, find 
it to tlioir advantayf! to finance tho bill-broker, who Is to 
some ejfcnt their nval. Owing to his enccial training, 
they find it safer to buy bills from the bill-broker rather 
than discount the bills thcrneclvcs. This is because the 
biU-broliiT has better means of knowing what bills are 
first-class and which will be met when they fall due; 
further, bills bought by a banker from a bill-broker are 
additionally secured b\' tho broker’s guarantee that they 
will bo met at maturity. Lastly, from the bill-brokers 
(he b:nks know that they cun obtain bills to any desired 
amount, end bills of a.ny required length of time to run 
— thii'ty days, sixty days, and so on. Tho banker then 
haviiig bouglit bills in this w'ay is able to utilise his 
loanable capital in tho best way, becniiso ho is not 
inundated with bills when ho does not want too many 
of them on his hands, and if he wants a greater number 
he knows where to obtain them. 

It must be remembered that this drawing, accepting, and 
<iisceunii:ig of bills is based on trade, is based on tho 
fact that goods, services, and the like have been supplied 
by tho drawers of the bills to the acceptors. When trade 
is in a sound condition, w'bcn there is no rash or lia'4ardous 
ppeoulation, the bill business proceeds automatically. 
*:ho <^‘ v.ho supply goods draw bills on those who have 
■f ought them. The buyers of the goods sell them in turn 
to the commnnity, and with tlio proceeds of the sales arc 
i.ble to meet thc*bUls as they fall due, and also to net a 
:>rofit for themselves. In a sense It fa almost like barter, 
and very little y:iual gold fa needed to carry out tho 
multi tumnous mercantile transactions of a trading people. 

3. THE GOVERNMENT AS BORROWER. As has 
been explained, the’ chief borrowers in the short loan 
market or money market are bill-brokers and discount 
houses. But tho Ooverument, when it wants to raise 
tt temporary loan by means of Treasury Bills, payable in 
three, six, nine, or twelve months, has recourao to this 
market for its supplies. 

4. TEE STO:K EXCHANGE AS BORROWER. 

Another borrower is tho Stock Exchange, or rather those 
who transact Stock Exchange business. Loans raised by 
members of tho House are for the purpose of “ carrying 
over'’ barjjains from one settlement to the next — a period 
of a fortnight. But as these loans, although mode for a 
fortnight, are frequently renewed from settlement to 
eettlement, they can h«»rd]y be called short loans. Indeed, 
were tho banks to “call in” these so-called short loans, 
the brokers would fail, and tho securities which they had 
depositod with the bonks ns gnorantco for repayment of 
the Joans would fall in value. 

THE BXLZrBBOKER. The bill-broker carries on his 
businese largely with borrowed capital, as his own would 
be quite inadcqnate to oarir on tho transactions which he 
is called upon to perform ; for he must always be prepared 
to bay good bills to any amount, lest liis rivals should 
supplant him. Evexj momhig tho bill-broker, or his 
representative, calls on the bonks with which he does 
business, and ascertains whether they wish to lend money 


or to call in what they have already lent, or if they wait 
to buy bills from him. If the banks arc willing to 
money to him, they charge a smaller rate for loans which 
ow be caUed up at a moment’s notice than the bill-broker 
himself charges for discounting bills. Thus, when the 
rate charged for loans on call is 2 per cent., the rate i^ch 
the broker charges for good sight bills (i.e. bills payable 
on sight or on demand) may be 2| per cent. Hence the 
bill-broker will make a profit of i per cent, on the moner 
lent to him. 

Should the bank wish to buy bills from him they win buy 
them from him at a price a little more than he gave for 
them. Thus, suppose the rate for a good trade bill, 
payable in three months, is 2| per cent., the brokmr will ia 
that case give £97 128. 6d. for a bill for £100, and if he sdU 
the bill to tho bank, the bank will probably charge him 
a rate of 2| per cent. ; that is, they will give him £97 178. 6d. 
for his £100 biU, so that the broker makes a profit oi five 
shilluigs on the transaction. 

Should the bank wish to call in tho money which had 
been lent to the broker, he withdraws from tho bank the 
seouriticB which ho had deposited there, and arranges for 
a fresh loan from another bank, with which to pay off tho 
loan which tho former bank had called in. WTieo, os it 
sometimes happens, the banks have themselves to make 
heavy payments, all their short loans arc called in, and the 
bill-br^ors and discount houses must then have recourse 
to the Bank of England to supply their needs. 

BANK RATE.- As tho Bank of England charges a 
higher rate for short loans than do other banks, the bill- 
brokers resort to it only in case of absolute necessity, and 
as soon as possible try to redeem their liabilities to the 
Bank. Of course this is done when there is a scarcity o£ 
ready money. If the scarcity should continue, the bank 
rato’ rises. Other banks raise their rates too, because 
their reserves are placed in tho Bank of England, and 
bocauso they have to allow a bighor rate of interest on 
Deposit Accounts. This increased rate of discount, 
however, attracts foreign bankers who have branch 
establishments in London to invest their gold in buying 
bills, and accordingly an inflow of gold takes place into 
I/ondoQ. Money once more becomes plentiful, and the 
Bank rate, and with it the market rate, tends to falL 

CAUSES OF TIGHTNESS IN THE MARKET. At 
certain periods of the year the banks, having to make 
heavy payments, must call in their short loans, or when 
a largo government loan is floated, a great amount of 
money fa drawn from the short loan market, and tend* 
to make money dearer there. Again, too, tho India 
Government has at stated times to withdraw from tho 
money market the loans made to it, for the India Govern- 
ment has to make payments of its own. So, also, if tho 
members of the Stock Exebanp borrow Larply from tho 
banks in order to carry over from one scttlemiflat to tho 
next, there is less loanable capital available for tho short 
loan market. Lastly, if heavy forcim payments have to 
bo made, there is a great outflow of gold. This outflow 
of gold diminishes the amount available for the money 
market. Bill-brokers have, therefore, a difficulty in 
finding the money necessary to be sent to them for carrying 
on their business. There is said to bo a “ preasnre on the 
money market," and borrowers must resort to the Bank 
of England, which has the only reserve of gold in tho 
country. To chock the outflow of gold the Bank, os haa 
been said, raises the rate of discount, tho market rata 
follows suit ; foreign capitalists are tempted to buy good 
bills in London because of the increased rate, and the 
outflow of gold fa checked, and the money market oooa 
more breathes freely. This will be more clearly seen ^ 
discussing the Foreign Exchanges, whioh is the next topio 
to be dealt with 

THB FORJ5IQN BXCHANOBS. 

1. HOW FOREIGN CREBITORS ARB PAID. Ia 
international trade it is seldom that the fraders of a oons^try 
have to transmit gold in payment of their debts to ti^ 
foreign oteditmw. Clold costs something in the shape 
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freight ; there is a riHk that the ahip carrying it may founder, 
so that insurance charges have to be paid, and in former 
times there was a considerable risk from pirates and 
privateers. These considerations led traders to adopt 
a simple expedient for avoiding the risk, trouble, and cost 
of transmitting gold in payment of their debts and obli- 
gations due to their creditors abroad. 

Let 08 suppose that A, a merchant In London, owes 
£100 to o trader, B, in Paris. A does not actually send 
£100 in gold across the channel. He tries to And some one, 
say 0, In England, to whom £100 is due from a person, 
D, in Paris. A then buys from 0 the right to receive that 
money, and transmits that right to B, in l^aris, who can 
then go and collect the money from D. In this way A 
discharges Ids debt to B, and D discharges his debt to 0, 
without the necessity of a single coin having to be sent 
from one country to the other. 

The way in which those rights of the creditors are 
transferred from one country to the other is by means of 
bills of exchange. 0, having the right to receive money 
from D, draws a bill of exchange on D, which D agrees to 
pay at the time agreed upon. C, having got this bill, 
seUs it to A, who wishes to pay his creditor B, A then sends 
the bill of exchange to his creditor B, who thereupon 
presents it to D for payment, and in the ordinary course 
of things D fulQls his obligations. 

It is not to bo supposed that transactions can be carried 
through in this simple manner. A, in ordinary business, 
would have a difficulty in finding 0 were it not for the 
existence of the bill-broker. 0 and other persons who 
have to recei^^e payments from abroad, and have dmwu 
bills on their foreign debtors, sell those bills to the bill- 
brokers. When A and others who have to make foreign 
payments desire to discharge their obligations, they resort 
to the bill-brokers and buy from them the bills which 
those brokers had previously purchased from 0 and the 
other people who were entitled to receive money from 
abroad. The prices which 0 and his fellows obtain for 
their bills, and the prices which A and his kind have to 
ay for them, in other words, the selling price and the 
uying price of such bills, depend upon a variety of causes 
which will now be explained. 

£. PRICE OF FOREIGN BILLS OF EXCHANGE. Tbo 
rice given or obtained for a foreign bill of exchange is 
ardly ever the same os the nominal value of the bill. This 
is due to the fact that soraotimes we owe more to foreign 
oouutrics than they owe to us, and sometimes wo have to 
receive from foreign countries payments in excess of what 
we have to make to them. In the former case persons 
wishing to transmit gold abroad will have a difficulty in 
buying bills payable abroad — the demand will exceed tlie 
supply, and, therefore, such persons will have to pay more 
for such bills. In fact, in that case, the price paid for 
such a bill will exceed the amount express^ on t.he face 
of the bill. On the other hand, if other nations are 
indebted^o us to a greater amount than is owing by us to 
them, there will be an abundance of bills drawn on foreign 
traders, and, of course, the persons wishing to transmit 
gold will be able to buy such bills cheaply; in fact, the 
price of a biD payable in a foreign country will be less 
than its face value. 

8. THE “SPECIE POINT.” The price of a foreign 
bill of exchange cannot, as a rule, rise above a certain point 
or fall below a certain point. This point is known as the 
•* speoie point.” The reason of this is plain. If the price 
of a bill rose beyond this point, persons wishing to transmit 
f. gold would prefer to incur the risk and expense of sending 
i other hand, if the price of a biu 

’ f®ll below this point, persons who have got to receive money 
I from abroad would not sell their bills. They would prefer 
example vrill make this clear. 
An English sovereign contains os much gold as there is 
m 25.22 francs (that is, 25 francs 22 centimes). Therefore, 
a ^rson in England who has to pay £100 to a French 
creditor could discharge his debt by a payment of 2,622 
uanoi when the exchange is at par. Suppose, then, that 
'■ sending gold to Franco, including expenses of 
i and insgr^nco, is at the rat© of 10 francs fqr every 


£100, then it would cost the debtor in England the 
equivalent of 10 francs more than £100 to discharge his 
debt (£100) by sending gold, that is, it would cost him 
£100 7s. 11 id. Beyond this amount the price of a bill 
for £100 payable in France could not in the supposed 
circumstances rise, for it would bo cheaper to send the 
actual gold than to pay a higlier price for the bill. This 
maximum price is known as the “ Export Specie Point,” 
or the ** Export Gold Point.” 

Similarly, the price of a bill for £100 payable in France 
cannot fall (as a rule) below £100, less the cost of sending 
the gold (78. Hid.), that is, below £99 129. Oid., or else 
the gold would be imported. This point is known os the 
“ Import Speoie Point,” or the ” Import Gold Point.” 

To put it shortly, an English sovereign, which is worth 
25 francs 22 centimes, cannot, os a rule, exchange for less 
than 26 francs 12 centimes, or for more than 26 francs 
32 centimes. When the exchange is between 26 francs 
22 centimes and 25 francs 12 centimes, it is because there 
is, as has been said, a tendency for gold to leave this 
country, and, therefore, the exchanges are said to b© 
” unfavourable ” or ” against ” us. 

The use of this latter phrase is a survival from the times 
when the precious metals were looked upon as the only 
form of wealth, and that, therefore, it was a bad thing 
that these should leave the country. When a sovereign 
exchanges at a figure between 26 francs 22 centimes and 
25 francs 32 centimes, the exchanges are said to be in ” oip 
favour,” because, as has been pointed out, the tendency is 
for gold to bo imported, which in former times was regarded 
03 eminently favourable to the commercial prosperity of 
the nation. 

4. HOW THE FOREIGN EXCHANGES AFFECT THE 
BANK RATE. When the rate of discount for bills is 
higher in London than it is, say, in Paris or Berlin, it indi- 
cates that lb»'re is a scarcity of money in the market, 
probably because heavy foreign payments have to be 
made. In other words, there is likely to bo an outflow of 
gold from England. That, again, indicates that the 
exchanges are ” against us ” ; in other words, English 
gold exchanges for less quantity of francs or of marks, os 
the case may be. The scarcity of gold and the consequent 
increase in the bank rate and the market rate, tempt 
foreign bankers to invest their money in Loudon by buying 
up first-class English bills. They do so, not only because 
of the higher rate of interest prevailing in London, but 
because of the fact that a turn of tlie exchanges in our 
favour may occur before the bills which they liave bought 
reach maturity. In other words, not only will they reap 
the benefit of the higher rate of interest, but there is also 
the chance that before the bills mature the exchanges will 
rise, and the bills which they have bought will exchange 
for a greater quantity of French or German currency when 
the foreign bankers come to receive payment for them, 
than the bills would have done at the time they came into 
the foreign bankers* hands. In this way the foreign 
investor reaps a two-fold profit. Thus the increase of 
the Bank rato and the market rate at a time when money 
is scarce, and the exchanges are against us, and when 
money is thus likely to be drained from the coiiitry, 
attracts an influx of foreign gold. The money ni:irl;et is 
made easier, the outflow of gold is checked, and the ex- 
changes once more rise in our favour. 

SENSITIVENESS OF THE MONEY MARKET, 'fho 
reason why the money market is so easily influenced by 
every turn of the exchanges is because there is so iiilla 
gold in this country, compared with the vchime er trade 
done and the amount of liabilities incurred. In fact, 
the whole machinery of trade is worked on a credit basis* 
What gold is held in reserve is kept at the Bank of England. 
Ordinary banks also keep their reserves of gold there with 
the exception of the actual coin which they need for every 
day transactions. The Bank of England, thorofore, pos- 
sesses the only large stock of gold in the United Kingdom. 
Accordingly, when gold threatens to leave the country, 
the Bank of England must increase the rate it charges for 
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of coarso» tempts foreign capitalists to send goJd 
fasre^ and ohcoks the outHow of gold, as baa been pren waly 
explained. Other banks, too, must follow the lead of the 
Bank of England and increaso their rate (the market rate) 
for the same transactions. P'or having their gold reserves 
in the Bank of England they must support that institution 
in checking the outUow of gold. Otherwiso they might 
find themselves unable to meet the demands for gold, and 
wore a run for gold ” to aot in on tbo banks, it is needless 
to say that overv one would collapse, and the entme tr^e 
of the country \v«ii id be /Kiralysed. 
subject is fully discussed in tbo article on JJanking. 

THE MONHY ARTICLE OF THE NEWSPAPERS. 

To the reader v.iio de. ii es infoi ination us to the financial 
and trading i.osition id' fbo country, the money aidicle 
in his daily p.'ipci' gi »<'.•« him all the iiccessary details. In 
the Fiiday is'ues lie will see the Bank Return, with the 
remarks of the ciiy editor, and on that day, too, there 
also appears a ji'port of the operations of the Bankers’ 
Clearing House. (Ju <he 8th day of every month the 
Board of 'J'r.ide Bi t urns appear, giving the volume and 
the valuer of the import and export trade. During the 
middle of each vs-ck the various railways publish their 
traffic n c: i}>ta. 1 rorn tiicso various returns the student 
of utaliifieM •should bo able to arrive at some conclusion as 
to the state of tlie trade and the finances of the country. 

1. CONDITION OF THE liONEY MARKET. The article 
naually bcidns with a report of the condition of the “ money 
market.” 'i’hc rates charged by the Bank of England for 
discounting bills and for short loans, together with the 
rate givt n l)y banks and discount bouses for deposits mfl*de 
wilJj tiicm cither on call or on short notice, are given in 
a tabular form. In tliis taide the rates charged in the 
“ open iimikot ” for discounting bank bills and first-class 
trade lulls are stated. By the “ open market” is meant 
the bill-brokers, discount houses, and banks other than 
the Bank of England. The city editor also supplies 
iufornu'ifion as to the conditions affecting the supply of 
and the demand for money in the market. 

Tims, when certain people have at certain periods of the 
year to pay their taxes, laige amounts have to be drawn 
from the bariks. Hence the amount available for loans is 
reduced, and consequently bankers call in the short loar.s 
which they have already made, and charge higher rates 
to would-be borrowers. Again, whoa tlie 'Preasury wishes 
to borrow mor>oy for short periods, by issuuig Treasury 
Bills, this again will reduce the amount available for other 
borrowere, and therefore, banks will again raise theii* rates. 
On the other hand, when the time comes for repaying these 
Treasury Bills, the market will be flooded with ready cash, 
and therefore borrower? will bo able to secure loans on 
easier terms. Similarly, when the India Council has 
money to lend, or wishes to call in money already lent, 
the market will be affected. 

Whenever from any ciuwe the market has a less supply 
of money than is usual or than Ls needed, borrowers must 
have recourse to the Bank of England, and consequently 
there is tlion a tendency for the Bank to raise its rate, 
particularly if the state of the Foreign Exchanges points 
to a drain of gold from the country. All this iiiiormatioii 
the city editor supplies in a few brief sentences. 

Having dealt with tlio “ money market ” proper, the 
article then treats of the movements of bullion, stating 
how much tho Bank may have boiight, or may have hod 
to export. It then usually deals with whatever official 
report may have been issued, e.g. the Bank lleturn, the 
Traffic Receipts, aud the like, and comparison is made 
with previous returns. 

2, BANK RETURN. In dealing with the Bank Return, 
if Hiere is a aorious reduction in ” Other Deposits,” a 
comment will appear to the effect that money is scarce 
or becoming scarce, and that, therefore, the rate charged 
for loans wul tend to rise. On the other hand, if there is 
an increase in these deposits, it indicates that money is 
abundant, and that borrowers will bo able to secure loans 
on easier terms. How the reduction or tho increase in 
tho “Other Deposits” has been caused is also Briefly 


indicated* The “ Reserre” is a&O 
because the state of the ** Reserve ” shows whether fSol 
I is leaving tho country or coming into it. If there is a h^vy 
foreign demand for gdd, the Bank rate is almost certain 
to rise, and the increase of this rate seriously s^cots the 
position of borrowers in the money market. 

8. THE FOREIGN MARKET. Some papers publish a 
table relating to tho rates of intcre.st charged on Wnw in 
Paris, Berlin, and the other oontinental centres, and a table 
relating to the rates of exchange prevailing in those centres 
for bills and cheques on London. The first table indicates 
whether the rate in London is higher or lower than in the 
foreign centres, and, therefore, the likelihood of foreign 
banks investing their money in buying Englis h bills, or 
withdrawing the money already invested In other words, 
it indicates tho likelihood of an influx of gold into Limdon, 
or of a drain of gold from the country, la either case the 
Bank Rato is likely to be affooted. 

Tho sc^iond table affects those who have to receive pay- 
ments from or make remittances to foreign countries. 
Where tho exchanges are favourable, a given quaintity 
of English gold will oomiimnd more of foreign currency, 
and, therefore, those who have to make payments abroad 
can do so on favourable terms; while thos€) who have to 
receive remittances abroad will get less of English gold 
in return for their claims. When tho exchanges are “ un- 
favourable,’' tho reverse takes place. (Sec ** Exchange 
Rates” below.) 

4. BUSINESS OF THE STOCK EXCHANGE. The money 
article tiieu tieals with the po.sition of the various markets 
on tho Stock Exchange, o.g. Consols, Fon'ign Government 
Bonds, Home Railways, American Railways, Banks, 
Industrials, and Miscellancoua, and ends with a list of 
“ closing prices ” and “ business done ” for the day. 
Tbtjse “ closing prices ” are not official, but are merely 
based on the opinions and estimate.^ furnished by experts 
in the various markets. In countries where paper money 
or silver is not readily convertible, at its non\iual value, 
into gold, the exchange rate varies considerably. 


EXCHANGE RATES. 


(24:th September, 1000.) 



IVcvio\is 

Quotation. 

Latest 

Quotation. 

Paris, cheques . . • . . 

25.10.V 

25.19^ 

Brussule, cheques .... 

25.26 

26.25 

Germany, 8 days .... 

20.42 

20.42 

Ditto, sight 

20.431 

20.444 

Vif-nna, sight 

24.001 

24.00} 

Am.=^lerdam 

12.09i 

12.10} 

*•«••• 

25.16} 

25.16} 

Madrid, sight 

27.97 

27.97 

Idsbon, sight 

62|d. 

5J§d. 

ISf. Petersburg, 3m • . . 

94.10 

93.70 

.Bombay, T. T. .... 

U. 

Is. 4A,d. 

C!.deut.ta, T. T 

Is. 4/cd. 

li. 4^4- 

Hor.^- Kong, T. T. . . . 

29. 2/,d. 

2.3. 2^,d. 

Shanghai, T. T 

2a. llfd. 

29. U}d. 

Singapore, T. T 

29. 4d. 

28. 4d. 

Yokohama, T. T 

23. 0/,,d. 

28. 0.T,d. 

Rio dc Janeiro 90 days’ sight 
Valparaiso, 90 days’ com. , 
Buenos Ayres ( . . . , 

u, jpid. 

1.9. 3|d. 

Is. 2Ad. 

Is. 2>jd. 

127.274 

127.27} 

Gold prcin. j . . , . 

p.c. 

p.c. 


EXIT, 


ANATORY NOTES. 


Paris 25.19J . . , 

Bnmsels 2.5.25 . . , 

Germany 20.42 . • 

Vienna 24.00f . . • 
Am.stcrdam 12.09J • 
Italy 25.101 . , • 

Madrid 27.97 . . . 
Lisbon 52&d. . . . 
St. Petersburg 91,10. 


=:25.)9I francs per jCL 
= 25.25 francs per £1. 

= 20.42 marks per £1. 

= 24.00g kroners or crowns per £1. 
= 12.09| guldens or florins per £1, 
= 25.1CD lire per £1. 

= 27.97 pesetas per £1. 

= 52^ pence per milreia. 

991,10 roubles per 





Bomb^ wd Oftlciltta Is. mU^ pence per rupee. 

Hong Kong 3a. 3/»d« . . . =s26^« pence per dollar. 

Shanghai 28. ll/«d =35i7« pence per tael. 

Singapore 2s. 4d. . . , . . =28 pence per dollar. 

Yokohama 2s. O^d =24,'»« ponce per yen. 

Rio de Janeiro Is. 3 { ^d. . . = 15 * ^ pence per (paper) milroia 

Valparaiso la. 2^ad rsl4|fi'g ponce per (paper) peso. 

Bnenoa Ayrea ) 127.27J, p.o., tliat Is, 100 pesos (gold) 

Gold prem. } =227.27^ pesos (paper). 

As to abbreviations in the above table ol Exchange Rates 
“ Sight *’=at sight, or on demand. 

“3 m.'*= payable 3 mouths after sight, 
it *’=: Telegraphic Transfer. (See Cmnmercial Dictionof y.) 
“00 days’ sight’ = pay able in 90 days after “sighted” or 
received and accepted. 

“90 days' com. ”= Commercial bills payable in London 90 
days lifter “ sighted.” 

(Refer to “i'orcigu Coinage” in Index), 


INSURANCE. 

Insurance may be defined as “ a contract by which a 
person (called the insui’cr or assurer) in oonsidoration of 
a lumpsum of money, or of a periodical payment, undertakes 
to pay to another (caUod the insured or assured) a larger sum 
on the hap^iening of a particular event.” Tlie instrument 
in which the contract of insurance is oontulned is called 
the “ policy of insurance,” the term policy being derived 
from an Italian word signifying a promise. 

Nearly every risk to which a mau is liable may bo insi'A'd 
against. Unusual or extraordinary risks ore not <is a rule 
undertaken by the ordinary insurance olboes, but by rocin* 
bers of LloycU or by those companies which transact the 
same kind of business os is done by members of Lloyds. In 
return for the payment of a premium, a man may be insured 
against loss in case debts due to him arc not paid, or in case 
bills of exchange of which ho is the holder or the payee are 
not mot. Again, the risk of taking an opidomio disease 
like small-pox cun be iiisiu’cd agtiinst. Football and 
cricket clubs frequently insure against loss in the receipts 
from the season’s play. Organisers of bazaars and other 
entertainments do the lilie. And raoroliants and others 
in a large way of business insure thonis«lvcs against loss, 
when they apprehend that there is likely to bo an increase 
in the duties or taxes levied on the goods in which they 
traifio. These people, of course, do not aa a rule go direct 
to the underwriters. They employ a broker, whose business 
it is to know the underwriters or insurers likely to undertake 
this kind of insurance, and through tho broker the iusiiraiic o 
is effected with the underwriter. 

Tho more common forms of Insurance are Life, Firo, 
and Marine, to which may be added Accident and Burglr^ry 
Insurance and Fidelity Guarantee. Each of those will be 
dealt with in some detail. 

The contract of insurance is somewhat Uke a wagering 
contract, oii^y for certain good reasons, the one is permitted 
by law, and the other is not. In order, however, that a 
contract of insurance may be valid, the insured must have 
what is called an “ insurable interest” in the thing insured, 
otherwise tho contract will be void. It is thercfoio 
noocssary to understand clearly the meaning of the phrase 
•* insurable interest.” 

INSURABLE INTEREST. In order to constitute an 
insurable interest, the person insured must have some 
pecuniary interest in the thing insured, or must be Uable 
or accountable for any loss arising in regard to tho thing 
which is insured. A few examples will make this 
plain 

1. Thus, a man has an insurable interest in his own life, 
and as the contract of life insurance, unlike some of the 
other forms of insurance, is not a contract of indemnity, 
but an agreement to pay a certain sum on the happening 
of a given event, there is legally no limit to the amount 
for which a man may insure his own life, but practically 
there is, for no insurance office would accept a sum 
unreasonably large considering the station of life of the 
||Cf>pUoant. ^ 

I • A porso];) ipay insufe the life of another provided he 


has an ioBarable interest in that other^s life ; but sadk penoo 
cannot recover more than tho value of the interest whidi 
he possessed in the life of the insured, at the time of effecting 
the insurance. But os life insurance is not a oontr^t m 
indemnity, the insurable interest need not be a continoing 
one, it is sufficient if it existed at the time of effecting ths 
policy. For example, a creditor may insure his debtor • 
life for the amount of tho debt, and on the debtor’s d« ith 
ho can recover tlie amount of tho debt, even though ths 
debt has been paid off. 

3. As has been said, the interest in another s hfe must 
be pecuniary. Mere relationship is not by itself sufficient. 
Thus a wife has an insurable interest in the life of her 
husband, being dependent on him for support; so, to(^ 
children depending upon their father. But a husband 
has no such interest in the life of his wife, unless he has M 
inconio or other monetary advantage depending on her life. 

4. Employers are often liable to their workmen in 
cases where the workmen have sustained injury, or have 
been killed in tho course of their emplojrer’s business. 
Hence such employers have an insurable interest in the 
persona whom they employ. 

6. As regards property, a person in order to have an 
insurable interest in it need nob necessarilv bo the owner 
thereof. It is siilficieut if he is responsible for loss of or 
injury to the property insured. For example, a trusty 
may insure the trust property, because he is liable if it is 
lost or injured ; of course, if he receives tho insurance money 
he will hold it, not for his owm benefit, but for tho benefit 
of the persons for whom ho is trustee. A tenant may 
insure his house, but the landlord can insist that if the house 
is btirncKl the insurance money will bo employed in re- 
building tho house. The same applies to common carriert 
in regard to goods intrust (;d to them for carriage, and to 
al! those to whom goods are intrusted either by way of 
pledge or for nAo custody, or fc ; tho purpose of having 
work done upon such goods. 

6. It must be remembered that an interest, in order 
to be on insurable interest, must not bo a mere expectancy 
or hope that tho thing insured will ( tie day belong to the 
person insuring that t hing. I'he interest must bo a right 
actually subsisting at tho time of effecting tho insurance. 
For oxamplo, tho heir-apparent has no such interest in 
the property vs'hieh he hopes at some futu.e vimo to inherit, 
because such hope is not a right, for at any time tho interest 
of the heir-apparont may bo destroyed, by tho owner 
making a will. 

Besides having an insurable interest in the subject matter 
of the insurance, the person who w'ishes to insure against 
a risk must have capacity to make a valid contract. A 
married woman can now effect, a policy upon her own life, 
or on the life of her husband, for her own separate benefit* 
possibly also an infant could enter into a valid contract 
of hfe liisurance, whore tho contract is in all respects for 
his benefit. 

UBERRIfilTE FIDEI, Contracts of insurance belong 
to that class of contracts known as contracts vherrima 
fiiei (i.e, of tho utmost good faith) because tho utmost 
good faith must bo shown on cither side. The person 
desiring to effect an insurance must not misrepresent 
or omit a material fact. If he knowingly or unwitt- 
ingly misrepresent a material fact, the contract will be 
void, and he will bo unable to recover the insurance money. 
In addition, the insurer must bo informed of every material 
circurastanoo within tho knowledge of the insured. Both 
the insurer and the insured must stand on an equal footing, 
otherwise tho ir.surer would not be able to form an accurate 
estimate of the risk which he undertakes. It is a condition 
of the contract “ that there is no concoaJinont or misrepre- 
sentation either by the insured or by any one who ought 
as a matter of business and fair dealing to have disclosed 
the facts to him, or to the insurer for him.” 

To show how iniportant it is that tlie proposal form 
should be filled up accurately, and that tho proposer 
should not leave the filling up to a third person, the cm# 
of Beggar v. Rock Life Assuremeo Company provide! 
a qsefiu lesson. 
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A COMMERCIAL GUIDE. 


In that case an accident insnranoe 
with the company ttiroogh their local apent. ine locw 
agent filled up the proposal form, making manv 
atatementa with regard to material matters, thoi^h tji<«o 
false answers were filled in without the knowledge or ^ 
authority of the applicant, who signed the 
without reading it. The proposal fonn ® 

tion in whicli Uje applicant agreed 
made in the proposal should form the basis of the poh^. 
and tlie policy expressly stijiulated Wwit it was granted 
on the condition of the truthfulnass of ti'O ^‘swers m t e 
proposal. Shortly after tlie policy had been # rantec^ the 
insured was accidentally Injured, and brought an action to 
recover the amount for which he was insured. It was 
held (1) that it was the duty of tiio applicant to read the 
answers in the proposal before signing it, and that ho inu.st 
be taken to have read tliem and auofited thein ; (2) that 
In filling in the false answers, tlie auent was acting not as 
agent of the company, l‘ut as agent of the apjdicant, who 
was bound by tJicse false onsivcrs, and liiat tijerefore tiie 
policy was void, and the insured could not recover the 
IDfiiuviiice irioncy. 


LIFE INSURANCE. 

** Life insurance is a contract by which the insurer in 
return for a lump sum, or a periodical payment, under- 
takes to pay to the p Tson for whose benefit the insurance 
is effected, or to his executors, administrators or assigns, 
a certain sum of money or an annuity on the happening 
of a given event, or on the death of the person whose life 
is insured.” 

The contract of life insurance is not like that of fire 
or of marine insurance, a contract of indemnity. It is merely 
a contract to pay a certain sum on death. Hcnco there 
is no legal limit to which a man may insure liis own life. 
If one person insures the life of another, ho must, of course, 
have an insurable interest in that other’s life, but the 
interest need not bo a lasting one, all tliat is necessary is 
that he should have an insurable intei'cst at the time of 
eflfectiiig the insurance. Accordingly, if a creditor insures 
his debtor’s life for the amount of the debt, and the debtor 
afterwards dies, tho creditor can recover the insurance 
money even though the debt has bocm paid off, long before 
the debtor died, provided that the debt was due when the 
policy was elTected. 

VARIETIES OF POLICY. The contract is set out in an 
instrument called the “ policy of insurance,” of wdiich there 
is a great variety, tho most common form being tho whole 
life policy, wdierc the sum assured is payable at death, either 
with or without profits. It is a mistake to use the word 
“profits” in this connection. What is paid beyond the 
sum insured is a portion of the accumulated profits on the 
investments of the company’s funds. 

1. In tho ” Endowment Policy ” tlie amount insured 
Ls payable at the end of a certain number of 3 'eara, or at 
death, if death should take place before the period of years 
has expired. Should he survive to the end of the period, 
the person insured (1) may take the amount in cash, or 
(2) ne may lot the cash remain with the company to 
accumulate with interest, the whole to he paid on his 
death, or (3) ho may take an annuity on tho basis of tlie 
value of the policy. These endowment policies may either 
be with or without profits, according to tho terms agreed 
upon. In some cases double the amount insured is paid 
to the insuroti, if he survives the stipulated ago ; in others, 
tho policy states that only half tho amount insured will be 
paid it the person insured dies before the term of years 
bos expired. 

2. Insurance may be effected for a term of years, during 
which, if the person insured dies, tho sum insured will be 
payable on his death : for instance, a man may insure his 
life for one year, or for a longer period. Tho longer tlie 
period the higher is the premium. Similarly, insurance 
may be effected where the amount insured is payable only 
in the event of the policy-holder dying before a stipulated 
Age. 

3. A form of policy which has been introduced within 
recent years is the “ Non-Foefeitablts Policy,” which 
protects the insured against loss, in case be is unable or 
unwilling to keep up his premiums. Originally it was 


known as the “ ten years* forfeitore plan." The premiumi 
were payable during ten years only. If daring that time 
the policy-holder discontinued paying his premiums, he 
was entitled to a free “ paid-up policy,” for as many tenths 
of the sum insured as he had paid yearly premiums. Most 
offices now-a-days, when a policy has been in force for a 
number of years, grant to the policy-holder a paid-up polioy, 
in COSO he is unable to continue his premiums, so that a 
person who has unfortunately fallen on evil days does not 
lose the benefit of tho yircmiums he has paid. He is not 
required to pay any further premiums, and in the event of 
his deatli his heirs get tho benefit of the new policy, which 
usually, of course, represents a smaller sum than the amount 
orginally insured, but in some coses (in which profits have 
been allowed to accumulate) a larger, according to the age 
of the policy-holder and the length of time the old polioy 
had been in force. This method might be adopted when 
tho necessity for insurance had ceased. 

4. When it is desired to keep the policy in force for 
the full amount, but the insured is unable for a period to 
continue the premiums, the companies are always prepared 
to advance on loan at 4 or 6 per cent, tho premium duo 
from year to year so long as 95 per cent, of the surrender 
value is not exceeded. 

6. Again, a person may wish to insure in such a way 
that a provision may bo obtained for his children or others 
depending on him, during tho years in which they are 
imable to provide for themselves. If so, many life offices 
will meet his wishes. Tho sum insured is not paid cm the 
death of the insured, but interest on it is allowed to the 
I children for a period (usually twenty years), and at the 
end of that period the sum originally insured is paid over 
to tho person or persons for whose benefit the policy was 
taken out. In this examjile, it woukl be paid to the child- 
ren or their representatives, 

6. A Tontine Policy is whore several persons insure 
their lives, each for a separate amount. The amount ia 
not paid on tho death of each, but the total amount is paid 
when all the persons but one have died, and is paid to the 
survivor. This kind of policy is not often met with in this 
country, and it is doubtful whether such policy would be 
enforced by our Courts, inasmuch os it might be prohibited 
by tho Lottery Acts. In America it is common enough, 
and the Courts there have decided that such a policy is not 
a wagering policy, and is therefore enforceable 

7. There are other varieties of policies, but description 
of them is unnecessary. It is sufficient to say, that many 
life offices, in tJicir eagerness to increase their business, 
will do all in their power to grant such kind of policy as 
will meet tho wishes of intending policy-holders. Some 
offices, indeed, now grant policies without requiring the 
person whose life is insured to undergo a medical examina- 
tion. The premiums to be paid in tliis case are, of course, 
higher, or the terms, in other respects, less favourable. 

8. A word may be said hero in regard to whi(4; is known 
as “ Industrial Insurance.” Its object is to provide 
money for funei al expenses, and it is the form of insurance 
adopted by working jieople, who in return for tho payment 
of a penny, or of a few pence per week, receive a lump sum 
on the death of tho person insured. Needless to say, 
these working people pay a very high price for insurance, 
for the expenses of management amount to nearly a half of 
the total incomes derived from premiums, w’hich moans 
that tho offices which undertake this class of business 
cannot afford to give a large amount on the policy in 
return for the premiums paid, Tho expenses of manage- 
ment are due to the enormous number of canvassers and 
collectors that have to be employed. Contrast this with 
ordinary life insurance, where tho expenses of management 
in well-conducted offices vary roughly from onc-sixth to 
one-eighth of the annual income deriv^ from premiums. 

WHERE TO INSURE. In selecting an office in which 
to insure, a person should bear several things in mind 

1. An office should be economically managed, the 
expenses of management bearing a just proportion to the 
annual income derived from premiums. The expenses 
should not as a rule exceed one-eixth of the annu^ pro- 
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illittm Income. In comparing expenses it is necessary to 
eonsider the cost separately of renewal business and new 
business. • An office doing a large new business would 
have^ heavier expenses than one living chiefly on old 
policies, and yet might be in a better financial position. 

2. Attention should be paid as to the manner in which 
the funds of the oomp»‘ny are invested, for if the funds are 
invested in hazardous securities, there may come a time 
when the company w'jl sustain serious losses on such 
investments, and if thoae losses are very heavy, it is needless 
to say that the policy holders will suffer. 

3. Attention should also be given to the rate of interest 
assumed at the last valuation of the company’s assets, and 
the amount actually earned. The rate assumed should bo 
well under what might bo fairly anticipated. The best 
offices value their funds at about 3 and actually earn 
about 4 per cent. 

4. Further, the person who is about to effect an insur- 
ance should very carefully consider the way in which the 
company deals witli those who are unable to keep up their 
premiums. Formerly, it was the usual practice to allow 
a policy to lapse on failure to pay a single premium, no 
matter how long the policy was in force, or how many 
and how largo the premiums paid. Now-a-days, moat 
life offices either grant a fully paid up policy in lieu of the 
old policy, or grant the surrender value of the old policy. 
Some life offices even quote the amount of the surrender 
value which they arc prepared to give. Tlio terms, there- 
fore, of these matters should ho carefully gone into. It 
may bo mentioned that in order to obtain a surrender 
value, the policy must have been in force for at least F.ireo 
years, otherwise the insured will got no return if he dis- 
ooatinues payment of the premiums. Of course, fho 
longer the premiums have been k( ])t up the greater will 
be the surrender value of tlie policy. 

5. Lastly, it is well not. to insure in a foreign life 
offico, for the simple rea.son that policy holders in this 
country are not able to exert any control over a foreign 
office, and in some cases may find it oxtrerm.-ly difficult to 
of)tain payment of tho insurance money, for unless the 
foreign office has funds or assets here, our Courts would 
have no power to compel it to pay up. It is only fair 
to state that tho objection to a foreign office, on the 
ground that no abatement of income tax is allowed on 
premiums paid to such an office, has been removed by 
the Uovenuo Act, 1000. 

HOW TO INSURE. A person who wishes to insure bis 
life will first apply to a Life Office, wffiich will send him 
a proposal form for him to fill up. In this proposal form 
he is required to give accurate answers to tho questions 
therein sot out, concerning his health, his habits of life, 
and details of his family history, and ho will generally 
have to pass a medical examination conducted by a 
medical man named by tho company. 

The greatest care shouhl bo taken in truthfully answering 
these questions in the proposal or declaration. For this 
proposal is tho bahis of the contract, and it is on the faith 
of tho answers contained in it that tho policy is granted, 
Accordingly, if the answers are untrue, however innocently 
they may ho made, tho policy falls to the ground, and the 
msuranco money cannot bo recovered, though tho premiums 
paid may be returned, unless the untruthful answers have 
been wilfully or fraudulently made. In addition to tho 
declaration, the life office usually requires a reference to 
one or two iiitimato friends of tho person about to be 
insured. Their replies aro treated as confidential. When 
au t^se requirements have been satisfactorily mot, the 
aie offico grants tho policy on payment of tho first premium. 

THE ^EMIUM. The rates of premium differ in the 
various offices, some requiring a higher rate than others ; 
but It by no means follows that the office which char^Tos 

wwest rate is tho best in which to insure. Greater 
Mcurity, higher profits, or certain special advantages may 
more than compensate for the higher rates of premium. 

acco^ng to the kind of policy which 
but in premiums are paid periodically, 

omo cases the whole amount may be paid down at i 


onoe, particularly in the case whete the sum insured is 
payable at the end of a fixed term of years. 

CONDITIONS ON WHICH THE POLICY IS GRANTED. 

These conditions are printed on tho back of the policy. 
Among other things they provide that if there is any untrue 
statement in the proposal, or if any material information 
be withheld, the policy shall be void, and all moneys paid 
thereon shall bo forfeited. Many offices, however, now 
agree that a policy that has been in force for a certain 
period shall bo good, even though there may bo a material 
error or non-disclosure in the proposal. Other conditions 
restrict the insured from travelling in certain parts of the 
world, or engaging in military or naval service ; but what 
are called world-wide policies aro now frequently granted. 
Again, if the insured is killed in a duel, or die by his own 
hand, or by the hand of justice, the policy usually becomes 
void. In regard to suicide, some companies agree that it 
will not affect the policy should tho insured die by his own 
hand, after the policy has been in force for a certain time. 
Other offices will in that cose return tho premiums, or allow 
tho surrender value of tho policy. Two or tliree details 
may hero bo added ; — 

(1) '.rijc polioy will not become void if the preiDium fa 
paid witliin one month after it has become duo. 

(2) I’rinted receipts for the payment of the premiums, 
signed by a director or by an agent of the company must be 
given, otherwise payment is hot considered to have been 
1113 de to the company. 

(3) Pa 3 Tnent of tho insurance money is made on proof 
of death. Life office usually admit the age of the decccised, 
on satisfactory evidence being given at tho time tlie 
insurance is effected. Buch admission should, however, bo 
endorsed on the policy. 

ASSIGNMENT OP POLICY. A policy may be assigned 
either by an instrument in WTiting, or by indorsing the 
policy, that is by stating on the back of the policy that tho 
policj’-holder transfers it to the person to whom it is to bo 
assigned, mentioning that person's name. The assignee 
can then recover the* insurance money on the death of the 
person insured, even if ho have no insurable interest in that 
person’s life. The indorsement on the policy would 
require to be duly stamped and executed, and on this 
account a solicitor should be engaged. 

A life policy belonging to a bankrupt will pass to his 
creditors. But if a married man insurea his own life, for 
the express benefit of his wife or children, tho creditors 
cannot touch the policy. They may, however, receive out 
of tho money payable under the policy the premiums that 
have been paid, where such premiums were paid w ith intent 
to defraud the creditors. 

DIFFERENT KINDS OP LIFE OFFICES. There are 
two kimls of life offices, viz., Froprietarv and Mutual. The 
PuoPEiETARY OFFICE is a Joint Stock Company, tho shore- 
holders of wh^oh are entitled to all tho profits arising from 
the company s investments. Usually they are content 
with U*n per cent of tho profits, leaving the surplus to be 
divuled amongst tho policy holders. The share capital is 
usually very small compared with tho total funds of the 
company. The Mutual Office is in all respects similar, 
exc^'pt that it has no shareholders and no subscribed 
cajutaL The whole of its profits are th^'rofore divisible 
among tho policy holders. Its assets entirely consist of 
its invested funds. 

CONTROL EXERCISED OVER LIFE OFFICES. 

Every life insurance company established since 1870 in 
fhe United Kingdom must deposit £20,000 in the High 
Court, and no certificate of incorporation can bo issued 
until the deposit has been made. As soon as the insurance 
fund accumulated out of premiums amounts to £40,000, 
the deposit is returned. If the company carries on other 
business besides that of life insurance, the receipts in respect 
of the life insurance must be kept in a separate account, 
and bo placed in a separate fund called the life msuranco 
fund of the company. This fund must exist solely for 
the security of holders of life policies, as though the 
company carried on no other business than that of life 
insurance. 

Every life office doing business in this country mui| 










rMir MtHiAl aoeoQiitf and roporti to the Board of Tr^e. 
C«p)e« of tlicae most be fnrnished to tho polioy*hola^ 
WbW required. It mwt be remembered, however , that the 
Bowrd OT Trade has no control over tho conduct of a lixe 
cdEioe .when once it has been started. There is therefore 
no guarantee that tho business of any company is being 
liroperly carried on. , i 

STAMPS. Policies of life insurance must be stampea 
•• follows ^ 


Where the sum irisu red does not esreed £30 .. 

Exceeds £10 but does not exceed £l’o . . • • 

Exceeds £2& but docs not exceed £500, tor every £u0 

Ex^fficOW^but does not exei'cd £1,000, for every 


0 6 


£100 or part of £100 ^ n 

Exceeds £1,000, ibr every £1,000 or part of £1,000 10 0 
On policies of insurance up.iirist accident or sickness, 
tlie stamp duty is one penny. Policies of insurance against 
Employer’s Liability are chargeable as agreements— that 
la, if under hand, (id. ; if under seal, 10s. ^ ^ 

Notices in newfijiupera f)urporting to insure against 
accident or death do not require a stamp. The duty is 
aompoiinded for in accord/mcc with the Stamp Act of 1891 
and the Finance Act of 18G'J. 


FIEE IliTSUBANCE. 

Fire insurance is a eoiilruct of indemnity by which the 
insurer, in return for the payment of a sum of money 
called the proinium, egnu's to compensate tho insured for 
any loss or damage (not exceeding a specified amount) to 
hia property, caused by fire during a given period. Tho 
maximum amount of compensation which can bo claimed 
is 8tatc<J ill the policy, but of course tho insured will not 
necessarily receive this amount should his property sufTer 
from fire. He will receive such compensation only as will 
cover the amount of damage done by the fire, which amount 
can only be ascertained after tho fire has occurred. There 
is therefore no advantage in over-insuring property, or in 
insuring the property for its full value in each of several 
different offices. For in that case, tho various offices will 
bear the loss in proportion to tho amount insured with 
them. For example, the owner of a house worth £1,000 
insures it in one office for £1,000, in n second for £1,200, and 
in a third say for £1,400. Tho house is afterwards totally 
destroyed by fire. The first office will pay to tho insured 
something less than £280, the second will contribute 
1^33 6s. 8d., and the third a trifle less than £390. It is 
clear, therefore, that the insured will not bo allowed to 
make a jirofit out of a fire, that is if tho fire offices can help 
it. 

Further, as the contract is a personal one between tho 
insurer and the insured, if t he property is sold tho purcliascr 
has no right to demand the benefit of tho vendor’s insur- 
ance, should the property bo destroyed or damaged by fire. 
The vendor is bound to get paid in any case by the purchaser, 
and therefore, as tho contract of fire insurance is only one 
of indemnity, tho vendor cannot recover from the insurance 
office for the simple reason that ho has not sustained any 
loss. In one case a vendor had entered into a contract 
for the sale of a house at a given date. Tho vendor had 
insured the house, but no mention of this was nisade 
in the contract. Between the date of the contract and 
the time fixed for transferring tho house and the paying 
over the purchase money, the house was burned. "The 
hiauranoe company, not knowing of tho sale, paid tho 
inontonoe money to tho insured (the seller of the house), 
who hod sustained no loss, because whatever loss resulted 
from tho fire fell on the purchaser, since he was the real 
owner of the bouse from the moment that tho contract to 
Oell the house had been made. It was held that tho com- 

S could recover tho money from the insured, as money 
fin mistake. It should also be remembered that if 
Dsuronce company pays the amount of the loss, and 
the insured receives in addition compensation from any 
other source, the company is entitled to recover from the 
Insured the amount of such compensation, because the 
oontract of fire insurance is a eonfract of indemnity. 


In the ease mentioned aWe, hi order to protect liio 
purohaser and to give him the benefit of Uie the 

safest course is for tho vendor to indorse the pc^y to the 

g urchoser, and if the company approves of this by iniiiaL 
ug tlie policy, and entering the transaction in their register, 
the purchaser will be protected in cose of fire, for he has 
’ realty entered into a contract of insurance with the company. 
The person wishing to effect a fire msuranee mffst have 
capacity to contract, and must have an insurable interest 
in the property insured, i.o., ho must have some pecuniary 
interest in it, or be liable for loss or damage that may 
happen to the property. And os the contract is one of 
indemnity, tho insurable interest must be continuing, that 
is, ho must have tho interest both at tho time of insuring 
and at the time of the happening of the fire. In this respect 
fire insmanoe differs from life insurance. 

HOW TO INSURE. A person wishing to insure against 
fire obtains a proposal form from a fire office. This ho 
fills up, but in most cases the agent of the company 
fills in tho particulars. In doing this, the agent of the 
company is acting as agent of the proposer, and therefore 
the proposer should see that the answers to the questions 
are correct. There should be no oonceahnent, or mis- 
representation, or the omission of anything likely to affect 
the company’s estimate of the risk which it is asked to 
undertake : otherwise the policy will be absolutely void. 

THE PREMIUM. The rate of premium varies according 
to the nature of the property insured. On ordinary risks, 
c.g., dwelling houses, tlie rate is usually 2s. per cent, and 
seldom less than Is. Cd. per cent. In (he ease of factories, 
shops, etc., (hat entail more tlian ordinary risks, and in tho 
case of theatres, distilier ica, chemical works, and the like, 
which are exposed to peculiar danger, rates are fixed by 
special arrangement, tho premium in extreme cases being 
£2 or even £3 per cent. 

Fire inaurances arc usually effected for a year, tl'.o policy 
being renewable on the payment of another premium. 
Fifteen days, called “ days of grace,” are allowed at the 
end of the year in which to renew the policy, and during 
that time the company is liable, provided that it is intended 
by both parties to renew the policy. When those fifteen 
days have expired, the more fact that a local agent of the 
company has accepted the premium is not in itself sufficient 
to make tho company liable, but it would bo liable if it 
had received the money from the agent. 

THE CONDITIONS UNDER WHICH THE POLICY 
IS GRANTED. These conditions forbid the removal 
of the property insured, or tho transfer of the property to 
another without tho assent of the company. The risk 
must not bo inorcasod without the assent of the company. 
If the claim is fraudulent, or if no claim for the insurance 
money is mado within three months after the fire, or if 
the fire is caused by the wilful act or connivance of the 
insured, the insurance money will not ho paid. 

Persons about to insure should be very careful in 
scrutinising what is known as the “ Averngo Clause ” in a 
policy, othenvise in case of a fire they may receive very 
much less than they expected. The clause deals with 
property which is under-insured, i.e. not insured to its full 
value, and it states that in case of a partial loss, the 
insured will receivo a sum btaring tho same ratio to hie 
loss, os the amount for which he insured bears to the value 
of the property insured. For example, property worth 
£6,000 is insuretl for £4,000. Loss is caused by fire to the 
extent of £1,200. Hero the insured will obtain not £1,200 
but £800. Because as be insured his property for two- 
thirds of its value, he can recover only two-thirds of the 
loss. Of course the average clause deals only with partial 
loss, for where tho loss is total the whole of the insuranoo 
money is recoverable. 

A FEW ADDITIONAL DETAILS of some importance 

are here given . — 

(1) When a loss occurs, notice should bo given In writing 
to the company within fifteen days, accompanied by full 
particuknrs of the goods destroyed, with an estimate ol 
their value. Hie company will only pay the actual value 
of the property at tlie time ol the fire. 

(2) It may bo mentioned, that when a building is bumfi 



dbim; ti« lauAwO, or insttr&nce company, or any otlicr 
twrson intereBted m it, may in^t on the insurance money 
nalng expended in re-building or replacing the structure. 

(8) In tile Metropolitan Jiistrict, damage done by tiie 
Fire Brigade in the execution of their duty is to be dcemc^ 
damage caused by hre ; and the insurance company is 
liable for such damage. . 

(4) A policy of f’ro insurance can be assigned by inaora- 
Ing on It tiiC company's assent to the asaignment. 

(6) Ercry policy of lire Insurance mast bear a penny 
stamp. 


MARINE INSTJEANCB. 

The contract of marine iusurance “is a contract of 
indemnity in which the insurer, in consideration of the 
payment of a premium, agrees to make good to the insurer 
all losses not exceeding a certain amount, that may haj)pen 
to the thing insured, from the risks enumerated in the 
policy, during a certain voyage or period of time.” The 
person effecting the iusurance must have an iusurable 
interest in the thing insured; and this interest must be 
a continuing one, that Is, the insured person must have 
an interest in the subject matter of the insurance, not only 
at the time of effecting the policy, but also at the time 
when the loss ooourred. A contract of marine insurance 
is one in which the utmost good faith must be shov/n. 
Any misreprosontation, or concealment, or non-discloanrc 
of a material fact renders the policy void. Everything 
likely to influence the insurer in estimating the risk which 
he is asked to undertake must be made known to him. 

In effecting a policy of marine insurance with the under- 
writers (who are the insurers), it is usual to employ a broker, 
who is remunerated by a commission on the amount of t he 
premium paid to the insurers. The insurers are called 
underwriters, because they subscribe thoir names to the 
policy of insurance. Tlic broker writes on a printed form 
called the dip tlio particulars of the matter to bo insured, 
and brings it to the undciwriter, wdio accepts the risk by 
signing his name or his initials on the slip, together with 
the amount for which he offers to become responsible. The 
same can be done by the underwriter giving to the broker, 
on behalf of the insured, a document signed by himself and 
containing similar particulars as are contained in a slip. 
This document is called a covering note or an insurance ncU. 
The slij) or note is not the contract itself, but each merely 
provides the particulars on which the contract is founded, 
which contract is afterwards set out in the policy. It is 
the policy which binds the insurer, because that is tho 
contract between the parties. Tho slip is not the contract, 
and the underwriter is not bound in law by it, but no 
underwriter would dream of disputing liis liability on the 
slip or note to which ho had aj)i)cii<led his signature or 
initials. 

VARIETIES OF POLICY. There are several varieties 
of policies, of which the following may be mentioned : — 

A Voy^/iaE policy is one in whicli the property is insured 
while in transit from ono place to another. A Time policy 
is ono in which the property is insured for a certain penod 
of time. A Mixed policy is one in which a ship is insured 
in her voyages from one certain place to another certain 
place during a fixed period of time, e.g., “At and from 
Dover to Ostend for six months.” A Valued policy is one 
in which tho precise value of tho thing insured is inserted 
in the policy. In an Open policy, tho value of the thing 
insured is not mentioned in tho policy, so t hat in case of 
loss or damage, tho value of tho thing must bo ascertained 
and woved. In a Named policy the name of the vessel 
on which the thing insured is carried is inserted in tho 
policy ; while in a Floating policy the vessel is not named, 
the thing insured being protected, no matter in what ship 
it may be carried. Interest policies are those in which 
the policy holder has a real interest in the property insured. 
In a Wager policy the insured has not an insurable interest 
in the property insured ; it is a mere gambling transoction, 
and unenforceable in law. 

INTEREST OB NO INTEREST. We have seen that no 
oontract of inanrance is legally enforreablo unless the 
•■wted has an insurable interest. Underwriters do not 


trottble themaelves mheh with this fact, mid in practice 
they are in the habit of inserting in thoir policies tho‘ 
terms “ Interest or no Interest,” “ Full interest admitted,” 
or “ Without further proof of interest than tho policy.” 
A statute of George 11. makes assurances on British ships, 
containing these terms in tho policy, absolutely void ; but 
in practice underwriters always pay on such policies. The 
statute docs not apply to foreign ships. 

ASSIGNMENT OP POLICY. A policy of marine 
insurance is assignable, but tho person to whom it is assigned 
must also have tho insurable interest transferred to him. 
The assignee of a policy takes it subject to the equities, 
that is, whatever defence the insurer would have against 
the original policy-holder ho can set up the same defence 
against tho assignee. For example, if the insured had 
made a fraudulent misrepresentation to the insurer, ho 
could not recover the insurance money, and had tho policy 
been assigned to another, neither could such assignee 
recover the insurance money. 

RE-INSUBANCE. When an underwriter, after sub- 
scribing his name to a policy, finds the risk is greater than 
ho anticipated, he tries to secure himself by re-insuring 
with another underwriter. The second undei^iter will, 
of course, charge a very high premium, and will in return 
consent to boar the risk or a part of it. The rc-ipsu ranee 
is upon the same risks and under tho same conditions as 
are contained in the original policy, and in no way affects 
the liability of tho original insurer to the person insured. 
As an illustration, take the case of a vessel which is over-due; 
the underwriters fear that the ship is lost, and accordingly 
they insure themse>lves against the loss by inviting other 
underwriters to bear either the whole or n part of it. Of 
course, as the risk Is very great, a very high f)remium will 
be charged, and the longer the vessel is overdue, the more 
likely she is to bo lost, so that tho premium on tho re- 
insurance will rise higher and higher, until soiiietimoa it 
may be eighty or ninety guineas per cent. 

STAMP DUTIES. Policies of sou-inatiranoo must be 


etam})ed as follows 

(1) Where the premium or consideration does not b. d» 

exceo(i the rate of 2s. Cd. per cent, of the sum 
Insured 0 1 

(2) In any other case 

(o) for or upon any voyage — 

In respect of every full sum of £1 00, and also 
for any fractional part of £100 . . . . 0 8 

(6) for time — 

In respect of every full sum of £100, nnd also 
any fractional part of £100, where the time 
does not exceed six months . , . . . . 0 3 

Where the time exceeds six months, and does 

not exceed twelve months , . . . . . 0 6 


MARINE POLICIES. Tho common form of marine 
policy ia Lloyd’s, all other policies being based on it, and 
differing from it only in shape and in grammatical accuracy. 
The text of the policy runs : — 

LLOYD’S FORM OF MARINE INSURANCE POLICY. 

Be it known that A.B, as well 
In his own name, as for and in tho 
name and names of all and every 
other person or persons to whom 
the same doth, may or shall 
appertain. In part or in all, doth 
make* assurance and caiL«;o himself 
ami thorn and every of them to be 
hisured, lost or not lost at and 
from upon any 

kind of poods and merchandise, and 
also upon the body, tackle, apparel, 
ordnance, munition, artillery, boat 
and other furniture, of and in the 
good ship or vessel called tho 

whereof is master, under God, for this present voyage 

or whosoever else shall go for master in tha 
said ship, or tho master thereof. Is or shall bo named or 
called, beginning the adventure upon tho said goods <w 
morchandlso from the loading thereof aboard the said ship, 
as above upon tho said sJdp, 

as above and shall so continue and endozQ 

during her abode there, upon the saM slnp, &c. ; and 
further, until the said alup, witli all her ordnance, taokla, 
apparel, Ac., and goods and merchandise whatsoevBic, 
shall be arrived at upon the said sbi^. 


8. G. 

Delivered the 
day of 
19... 





A cOMJtBRClAL OUIDB. 



Ac, anUl the hath niootea at anchor, S 

cood safety, and upon tlie goods and “J^Vx 

the same be there discharged and safely * 

shall be lawful for tlie said ship, &c., in 
proceed and sail to and touch and stav at P,. x 
places whatsoever ^^IhlSdise 

this insurance. The said ship, &c., poods 
Ac., for so much as concerns the „nd 

between the assured and the assitrors in tills p y* 
aliatl be valued at we the 

Touching tiio adventures and penis 
assurers are contented to bear and do take upon 
vovftoe thov arc of the sens, rnen-of-war, hms, enemies, 

counhT-mart. siinirteals. what 

and dctomnionfa of all k >;?», S’, o mXr 

nation, condition, or quality flocm 

niuririers and of all other penis, losses, and misfortunes 
< liai have or ehiill rome to the hurt, de^iment, or damage 
t»f (ho said poo<ls and merchandise, and rfiip, &c., or any 
part thereof : and in case of any loss or misfortune it shall 
be luwftil to the assun‘d, their factors, servants, and n^igms, 
to sn^ lahonr, and travel for, in, and about the defen^, 
safeguard, and recovery of the said goods, merchandise 
and sliip etc., or any part thereof, witliout prejudice to 
tin’s iriHumnce r to the charges whereof we, the assurers, 
nil! ronb'ihutc each one according to the rate and quantity 
of his sum herein assured. And it is expressly declared 
and agreed that no acts of the insurer or insured in rccovcr- 
■inp Raving, or preserving the property insured, shall be 
considered as a waiver or acceptance of abandonment. 
An<i it is agreed hy us, the insurers, that this writing or 
policy of as.snrunce shall be of as much force and effect as 
the surest writing or policy of aasuranoe heretofore made 
in JfOnihard Street, or in the Iloyal Excliange, or elsewhere 
in l.ondon. And so we, the aasurcra, are contented, and 
tio hereby promise and innd ourselves, each one for his own 
jiart, our licirs, executors and goods, to the assured, their 
executors, administrators and assigns, for the true per- 
formance of the premises, e.onfo.s8ing ourselves paid the 
consideration due unto us for this assurance by the assured 
at and after the rate of 

In Witness whereof, w’e, the assurors, have subscribed 
our names and sums aasured in Loudon. 

I\MJ. — Corn, fish, salt, fruit, flour, and seed arc warranted 
free from average, unless general, or. the ship be stranded ; 
Rugar, tobacco, hemp, flax, hides end .skins are warranted 
free from average, under five pounds per cent. ; and all 
other goods, also the ship and freight free from average 
luider three per cent., unless general, or the ship be stranded, 
sunk, burnt, or on fire. 


It may bo well to explain some of the phrases in this 
form of policy, as their meaning is not obvious at first sight. 

1. The letters “ G.” probably stand for Ship, Goods, 

though this is somewhat doubtful. 

2. The words “doth, may, or shall appertain" 
signify that the person effecting the insurance insures 
not merely for himself, but for the benefit of all those w'ho 
shall afterwards have the same interest in tlie thing insured 
as he himself originally had. But this benefit will not 
extend to alien enemies who may have acquired that 
interest. 

3. “ Lost or not lost." These words imply that 
both the insurer and the insured stand on the same footing 
as regards their knowledge t)f the safety of the thing insured. 
If the insured knows that the tiling insured has perished, 
and conceals this fact from tlie insurer, he will not be able 
to recover the insurance money, and in addition, ho will 
forfeit the premiums which he may have paid. If, on the 
other hand, the underwriter knows that the property 
insured is quite safe, having reached its destination, and 
oonooals this fact from the insured, who is under the 
impression that the ship or the goods have not yet arrived, 
the premiums will have to be returned to the insured. 


4. “At and from." These words are intended to 
cover not merely the risks to which a ship is exposed while 
voyaging from a given place, but also wliiio she remains at 
that place. 

5. “ Whereof is master under God in this present 
VOYAGE," The name of the skipper need not necessarily 
bo inserted in the policy. 

6. “ And it shall be lawful for the said ship, etc., 

IN THIS VOYAGE TO PROCEED AND SAIL TO AND TOUCH AND 
STAY AT ANY PORT WHATSOEVER. • . . WITHOUT 


PREJUDICE TO THIS XNStmAHUlB,*’ These words do not 
mean what they seem to convey. What is meant isb that 
the ship may touch at such places only as are in ihe caurH 
of tht voyage utnuMy taken hy ships travelling from and to 
the places mentions in the policy. For instance, a ship 
insured from London to Lisbon would not be permitted 
to touch say at Hull, unless driven out of her course by 
stress of weather or some other peril, such as to escape an 
alien enemy. If she did so, the policy would be void, for 
by deviating from the course usually taken by ships 
voyaging from London to Lisbon, risks would be incurred 
that the underwriter had not contemplated when he sub- 
scribed his name to the policy. A ship will be allowed to 
deviate from her course for the purpose of saving life, but 
not to save property. 

7. “Perils of the sea." These words do not cover 
every loss which may occur upon the sea, but only such 
losses as arise from some casualty, or some accident which 
could not bo foreseen as one of iho necessary incidents of 
the adventure. For example, they do not include natural 
wear and tear by the action of the sea, or loss to the cargo, 
when it deteriorates from some fault inherent in itself. 

8. “ Jettison " is where the cargo or a portion of it is 
thrown overboard in order to save the ship, or the remaining 
portion of the cargo. The jettison must be honestly done 
with this intention, for if done wrongfully, the insurance 
money cannot bo recovered. Further, it usually refers 
to cargo stowed under deck. If deck cargo is jettisoned, 
the underwriters will not bo liable, unless this is expressly 
stipulated in the policy. 

9. “ Barratry ” includes every species of wi’ongdoing 
committed by the master or the crew with the intention 
of benefiting themselves at the expense of the owners, and 
also every wilful wrongful act, by which the owners are 
put to a loss, o.g., scuttling or setting fire to the ship, 
abandoning the voyage without just cause, stealing the 
cargo or any part of it, and the like. 

In the Hjiace following the pliraso “ In witness whereof,” 
the underwriters subscribe their names, the portion of the 
premium paid to each and the amount of the loss for which 
each undertakes to become responsible. 

“ N. B/* The clause beginning with these letters Is 
known as the Meniorandinii, 

10. “Warranted free from average unless 
GENERAL," mcans that in the case of the articles eniimcrat4\l 
the underwriters will not be liable for any loss or damage 
resulting to them, unless the ship is stranded, or except the 
loss is a total one. 

In regard to the second and third exceptions in the 
memorandum, the underwriters will not be liable for any 
loss not amounting to five per cent, and three per cent, of 
their value respectively, unless general, or the ship be 
stranded, sunk or burnt. For example, suppose the cargo 
is tobacco worth, say, £10,000. Through the perils of the 
sea the tobacco is damaged to the extent of £460. In 
this case the underwriters cannot bo compelled to make 
good the loss, as the loss docs not amount to five per 
cent, of the value of the tobacco. Had the damage 
amounted to £600 or upwards, ihe underwriters would 
have to make good the loss. For further information on 
the subject of average, see under Shipping^ 

ACCIDENT INSURANCE. 

Accident insurance is a contract by which the insurer, 
in return for the payment of a premium, undertakes to 
provide against loss if the insured sustains injury or dis- 
ablement, either partial or temporary, or to pay to the 
personal representatives of the insured if he meets with 
death in a particular way. In accident insurance the 
person effecting the insurance must have an insurable 
interest in the life insured, and os the contract is one in 
which the utmost good faith must be shown, the greatest 
care should be taken to guard against mis-statements. 
There must not be any concealment or omission of material 
facts. Every circumstance known to the insured which 
would be likely to cause the insurer to charge a higher 
premium, or to decline the risk altogether, must be disokMiadi« 
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An the contract of accident Insurance is not one of indemnity 
but merely to pay a certain sum on the happening of a 
given event, there is no limit to the amount for which a life 
may be insured against accident. The insurable interest 
ne^. not be a continuing one, it is sufficient if the interest 
exists at the time of effecting the insurance. 

RATES OF PREMIDM. The rate of premium is deter- 
mined chiefly by the occupation ; but “ every ciroii instance 
touching the profession, business, occupation, or habits 
of life,” which may render the person whose life is to be 
insured peculiarly liable to accident, will be inquired into, 
so as to enable the insurer to fix the rate of premium. 

According to the occupation, the risks are divided into 
three classes — ordinary, medium, and hazardous. To 
insure for £100 in case of death, with full benefits for dis- 
ablement, the rates are in some offices Ss. 6d. a year for 
the ordinary, 128. for the medium, and 14s. for the hazar- 
dous risks. The corresponding rates for £1,000 are £4 
a year, £5, and £6 a year. These rates only apply to 
accidents happening in Europe: but some offices issue 
world-wide policies at considerably higher rates. 

CONDITIONS OF COMPENSATION. No compensation 
will be given unless the death or injuTW result from some 
external and material cause. In ease of death, such death 
must take place within three months of the accident. Dis- 
ablement must take place within one month of the accident. 
If death or injury results from a breach of the law, or by 
suicide, or while the insured is intoxicated, or because he 
rashly rushed into danger, no jiaymcnt can be recovered. 
The amount which can bo recovered if the insured meets 
with more than one accident in the year is limited. If 
compensation has been given for disablement, and the 
insured afterwards dies, the amount of compcn.sation will 
be deducted from the amount payable on dc'ath. Unless 
the poUoy is a world- wide one, it will be void if the insured 
goes out of Europe, The insured ought not to undertake 
a more hazardous occupation, otherwise the policy will be 
void, because ho is increasing the risk. Claims for com- 
pensation should be made in writing usually within fifteen 
days, together with full particulars of the accident. 

ADDinONAL DETAILS. It may be useful to state 
that — 

(1) Every policy of accident insurance must bear 
penny stamp. 

(3) A period of fifteen days, called days of grace, !s 
allowed after the premium becomes due uiiless eitlier ^de 
has determined not to renew the insurance. 

(3) The various accident offices will not accept or even 
renew a risk, whore tlie person whose life is to bo in.=iurod is 
over sixty-five years of age, and in some ollicp.3 the limit 
is sixty years of age. 

FIDELITY GUARAI^TEE, 

Fidelity guarantee ought hardly to be classed under 
insurance. It is a contract to make good the default of 
another, arffi therefore is akin to the contract of suretyship. 
Mere non-disolosure of facts will not vitiate the ])olicy, unless 
the concealment be franduleut. The premium may be 
paid in a lump sum or by instalments. The rates vary 
Moording to the respousibiJity of the persons whose fidelity 
is guaranteed. The appended list will give an idea of the 
rates usually charged. 

Secretaries and Managers . . , . from lOs. per cent. 

Clerks and Cashiers .. „ lOs. „ 

Branch Managers and Collectors . , „ 30s. „ /, 

Travellers (on salary and expenses) „ 25s. „ „ 

Special quotations may^ bo made for guaranteeing an 
entire staff. When an entire staff is guaranteed, the policy 
may be either a coUeciive or a floating policy. 

A CoLLEOTiVB Policy is one under which a particular 
amount to bo a^eed upon as the limit of the insuranoe 
company’s liability is placed against the name of each 
individual member of the staff, m a sohedulo indorsed on 
tne pohey. In case there is a change in the staff, the 
necessary alterations may be made on the back of the 
policy. 

PoLioT is one under which an employer is 
against any loss up to the full amount mentioned 


in the policy, whether the defalcations be committed by 
any one of the members of the staff, or by any number of 
the members of the staff. 

Stamps. Where the sum guaranteed does not exceed 
£300 the duty is 28. 6d. per cent. In any other case the 
policy must bear a 10s, stamp. 

BUBGLARY INSURANCE. 

Burglary insurance is a recent development in the bnsinese 
of insurance. Generally speaking, the law in regard to fire 
insurance applies to burglary insurance, so that nothing 
further need be said on this part of the subject. The rate 
charged in regard to loss by burglary or housebreaking 
is usually Is. 6d. In every £100’s worth of goods insured. If 
the insured wishes to insure against theft either by strangers 
or by workmen or servants employed in his house, the rate 
is 28. per cent. Against burglary, housebreaking, theft, 
and fire, the rate is in some ofiices Ss. 6d. per cent. Thus, 
if a house-holder effected such a combined policy on goods 
worth £2.000, the annual premium would be Ss. 6d. for 
every £100 ’b worth of goods insured, that is, £3 10s. 
altogether. Every such policy must bear a penny stamp. 


SHIPPING. 

WHAT CONSTITUTES A BRITISH SHIP. In order to 
constitute a British ship, it must be registered as such, and 
must be wholly owned by British subjects, i.e. natural- 
born British subjects, or naturalized aliens, or corporations 
established under and subject to the laws of some part of 
the British Empire, and having its principal place of busi- 
ness ip some part of the British Dominions. An alien 
cannot own a British ship, or any share or interest therein ; 
but a hmited company composed entirely of foreigners 
can own a British ship provided the company is registered 
in England, and its business is managed or carried on in 
England. 

EEQISTBATION. The owner or his agent may register 
a ship at any port of the British Empire. This port is the 
port to which the ship belongs, and is called the port of 
registry. Prior to registralion, certain details regarding 
thio name of the ship, the port of registry, the tonnage, and 
the draught must bo painted or marked on the vesseL 
A certificate of survey, and on the first registration a 
builder’s certificate, giving the tonnage and build of the 
vessel must be furnished. The owner muPit state his 
qualification to hold a British ship, the name of the master, 
and that no unqualified persou luis any interest or share in 
the vessel. 

When the ownership of the vessel changes hands, this fact 
must be endorsed on the certificate of registry. If the ship 
is lost or ceases to be a British ship, the certificate must Dt 
given up. 

OWNERSHIP OP A BRITISH SHIP. Formerly the 
property in a British ship was always divided into sixty - 
four shares, and not more than sixty-four persons could be 
registered as owners of one ship, although any number of 
persons not exceeding five could be registered as one person 
owning a single share. To avoid the unlimited liability 
thus incurred it is now usual for all shipping to be rt'gistereoi 
as the property of a limited liability company, under the 
Ckinipanies’ Acts. 

DUTIES OF OWNERS. The owners must see that the 
ship is sea-worthy, and must repair any damage which 
might render the vessel unsafe after the voyage has begun. 
They must appoint a proper master and crew, and must pay 
for all “ necessaries,” a term which includes ” all that is fit 
and proper for the service in which the vessel is engaged, 
and that the owner, as a prudent man, would have ordered 
if present.” 

CO-OWNERS. Where a ship is owned by several persons, 
they are not partners, unless they have agreed to become so. 
If they are partners, each can bind the others by any con- 
tracts into which he may have entered on behalf of the ship. 
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In HciL their righto and liabiKties are determined by the 
law of partnerahip. Wheire the owners constitute a 
limited Company, their rightH and liabilities aredetormm^ 
by the law relating to public companies. But whore the 
owners are neither partners nor members of a ImniiHl com- 
pany, thoir position is akin to that of tenants in common. 
Each may transfer his sliarc when he pleases, and he cannot 
make the others liaf)le on his contracts : c.g., if he orders 
work to be doim on the siiip, ho is personally liable iorthe 
debt incurred, though he may bo entitled to contribution 
firoxn the others. i 

POWERS OP HANAGINQ OWNER. It is usual, 
however, when a ship is own<^iJ by several jairsons, to appoint 
an individual to manaKO the ship. Ho is called the ship s 
husband,” or if ho is IiimHelf one of the owners he is ternied 
the “ managing owner.” The sliip’s husband or managing 
owner is the agent of tho owm rs for doing all the ordinary 
business of tho ship: e.g., ho may enter into contracts for 
O&rrying goods in the ship, or for chartering her. lie must 
•e© that necessaries are j)rovidod, and he must do what- 
ever is required ‘‘to enable the ship to prosecute her voyage 
and to earn freight.” Generally speaking, he can within tho 
•cope of his authority bind the owners by contracts made by 
him on belialf of the slup. Ho cannot, however, engage 
her for nn ujmsnally long period in advance, for this would 
be taking her out of tho control of the owners. Each part- 
owner most f)'ty his slmre of all the expenses properly 
incurred by tho fln'p’a husband. 

RIGHTS OF PART-OWNER. A part-owner may object 
to a voyage on which tho other owners may intend to 
•end the; ship. In such a case the Admiralty Court may 
arrest the ship until tho majority have given security for 
the value of th.e sliarcs held by those who object. If, then, 
the ship is lost on tho voyage, tho persons who objected 
obtain the value of tlicir shares, and are not liable for any 
expenses, but they cannot claim any of tho profits oamed 
00 the voyage. 

SomotTrnca a minority of tho owners may insist on a sale 
of tlie ship, but the Court viU not in such a case deeroe 
a sale, unless all the i)arUea concerned will benefit by tho 
tniraaction. 

Part-owners are entitled to have accurate accounto 
fendcred to tliein, eith(5r at the end of the voyage, if it is a 
long one, or if the ship is employed in short voyages, then 
within a rca->onahle time. The managing owner, or tho 
•hip’s husband, rtuidors these accounts. Part-owners are 
entitled to msfiect books, vouchers, Ac. They may enforce 
these rights, either by arresting tho sliip or by bringing an 
action against the sliip's husband or those owners wiio arc 
managing the ship. 

SALE OF A BRITISH SHIP. Tho sale of a British ship, 
or of any share in it, must bo by a Bill of Sale in accordance 
with tho form given by tho Merchant Shipping Act of 1 894, 
and must be attested by two witnesses. Tlie transferee 
mnst make a declaration that ho is qualified to hold a 
British shif), and that no niupialified person has any interest 
in hw. The Bill of Sale and the dedaration are registered, 
and the fact of the registration is indorsed on tho Bill of Sale 
itoelf. 

Whore the transfer takes place through the death of tho 
owner, his executor or administrator may bo registered in 
his place. If the owner becomes bankrupt, his trustee may 
be registered. But in such cases the transferee must be 
qualified to hold a British ship, othemise ho must, within 
four weeks of the transmission, apply to the Court for an 
order for the sale of the shn re or the ship. If this application 
ii not mode within the prescribed time, the ship or the share 
to liable to be forfeited. In certain cases this time may ^ 
extended to a year. 

MORTGAGE OF A BRITISH SHIF. A mortgngo 
mnat be in the prescribed form, and must be registered. 
Mortgages take priority according to the order in which 
they are registered. The mortgagee docs not become tho 
owner of the ship, bnt if he is the first mortgagee ho may 
sell it in default of payment, or seize the shi]) if his security 
to being impaired. Subsequent mortgagees cannot take 
l^ses&n, but tbey may have a receiver appointed. 


A mortgagee Am no right to any Mafahatoilpii 

I possession. He is, however, entitled to freightr if he takes 
possession after it becomes due, but before it to eetuAltor 
paid. A mortgagee ought to seU the ship as soon as possil^ 
after he takes possession, but where Hus cannot be done, ho 
may employ the ship and ©am freight When the moirtg^o 
is paid ofi, or is transferred, tho transaction must be 
registered. 

BOTTOMRY BOND. When it is a matter of vital im- 
poitanoe to raise money for the proper completion d the 
voyage, and there is no time to communicate with tho 
owners, and tho master has exhausted every other means 
for raising money, he may hypothecate the vessd, and in 
some cases the cargo also, i.e. he may give a bond or written 
instrument for the loan of money aavanced on the security 
of the ship and freight. This bond binds the owners to 
repay the loan within a limited time after the safe arrival 
of the ship, but if the ship does not arrive safely, the money 
is not repaid. Indeed, a bond making the loan payable, 
whether the ship arrived or not, would be void. The cargo 
cannot be hypothecated for the benefit of the vessel unless 
in cases of urgent necessity, and unless the cargo will receive 
some benefit out of the transaction. The master ought to 
coinmunioate if possible with the owners of the caigo before 
h 3 rpothecating their property ; and if tho cargo is seized by 
the lenders of the money under tho bond, the owners of the 
cargo are entitled to adequate compensation from the ship- 
owner. Tho holder of a bottomry bond has a right to be 
paid before a mortgagee, but will not be paid until claims 
for wages or for salvage have been satisfied. Where several 
bottomry bonds have been given on the security of a ship, 
tho last bond-holder takes priority over tho others, because 
tho last loan furnished tho means of saving the ship, and 
without it tho prior lenders would have entirely lost their 
security. 

RESPONDENTIA BOND is where the cargo olone to 
hypothecated. Those bonds are not often met with now- 
adays, owing to the ©jise with which the masters con 
communicate with their owners. Sometimes, however, the 
ow'ncrs theinsolvos may hypotliecat© their property by 
means of these bonds. 

THE MASTER. The master must be a properly qualified 
p(*ison certified by the Board of Trade. Ho must navigate 
the ship in a proper manner, and keep an official log. He 
is liable for barratry^ i.e., any fraudulent or illegal act by 
which the owmer’s interests are in any way injured. He has 
a maritime lien for his wages, and for all expenses properly 
incurred by him on behalf of the ship. The master (or 
ship’s agent) must sign bills of lading for all goods taken 
on board, and must deliver tho cargo to the persons entitled, 
on being paid the freight. Ho may sell the ship, or 
hypothecate the ship or the cargo, where it is impossible 
to communicate with tho owners in time, and where it is 
in their interests to sell or h.vpotheoate. He may jettison, 
or throw the cargo overboard, where it is n-^cessary for 
tho siifcty of the ship. 

SEAMEN. Every precaution is taken to safeguard the 
interests of merchant seamen, not only as against their 
employers, but os against those on shore who would be likely 
to prey upon them. These provisions are set out in tb« 
various Merchant Shipping Acts, 1854-1894, and deal witih 
tho engagement, treatment, discharge and the payment 
of wages of tho seamen. It is not necessary to deal with 
these matters in detail, but a word or two may be said as 
to the rights and duties of seamen. 

(u) Seamen’s Rights. As regards the righto of mer- 
chant seamen, the ship-owner is bound to see that the 
vessel is sea-worthy. If the seaman is improperly dis- 
charged ho is entitled to not more than a montn’s wages, 
in addition to the wages actually earned. He has a right 
to be properly fed, and to have compensation for bad or 
insufficient food. If he falls ill, or sustains injury in tho 
service of tho ship, he must have medical attendance fres 
of charge. He must be paid his wages. He is, however, 
Uable to forfeit all or part of his wages in the followiAg 
cases 



(1) If ))0 «r ofigkota td join hia sliip, or absents 

himself wifliont leave ; (2) if he is guilty of wilful disobe* 
dienco or coutinoed neglect of duty ; (3) if he embezzles or 
wilfully damafres the owner's property, and (4) if ho is 
pilty of smuggling whereby his owners are Involved in 
loss. 

(d) Seamen’s Duties. A seaman must obey the orders 
of his superior officers, and must do his best to bring 
the voyage to a successful conclusion. Hence, any agre«5- 
ment to pay him extra for performing his ordinary duties 
is void ; an example will make this clear. During a voyage 
two of the crew deserted. The master promised the rest 
of the crew that the wages of the deserters would bo divided 
amongst them if they consented to work the ship home. 
It was held that the crew could not compel the ov.'nera to 
observe the promise made by the master. If, however, the 
number deserting had been so ^reat as to innke it dangerous 
to navigate the ship, the promise could have been enforced. 

(c) Seamen’s Remedies. A seaman can sue for wages 
due to him, or he may enforce bis lion for wages by 
arresting the ship and bringing an action in the High 
Oourt. This lieu or claim for wages takes priority over tbe 
claims of a mortgagee, over the Tien of the master, and in 
some cases over the claim of the holder of a bottomry bond. 
Where the amount of his wages is under flfiO, the seaman 
may sue in the County Court, if under £50 he may sue in the 
PoUoe Court, or other Court of summary jurisdiction. 

SHIP’S PAPERS. These papers must be carefully and 
accurately kept, particularly in time of war, so as to show 
the nationality of the ship and the nature of her ca^go. 
This is of groat importance to neutral ships in time of war, 
for it shows to the belligerents whether the ship is engaged 
in lawful trade, and not carrying contraband of war. Any 
omission in regard to these papers may render a neutral 
■hip liable to capture. The ship’s papers usually consist of 
(I) the Certificate of Registry, (2) the Agreement with the 
Seamen, (3) the Charter Party (if there is one), and the Rills 
of Lading, (4) the Manifest, or the invoices of the goods on 
board, (6) the Official Log, (6) the Rill of Health. The 
Bills of Lading and the Chart(*r Party will be dealt wdth 
subsequently, but a v/ord may be said bn the Rill of Health 
aud the Manifest. 

(1) The Bill of Health la a document given to the 
master by the authorities of the port from wliich the 
ship is cleared. It describes the health and sanitary state 
of the port. Where there is no infectious or contagious 
'disease, a clean bill is given. Where it is feared tliat such 
diseases exist, the bill is known as suspected. Where these 
diseases have actually broken out at the time of the slu})’8 
departure, the bill of healtli is said to be foul. A suspected 
or a foul bill will subject the ship to quarantine. 

(2) The Manifest is an account of all the goods shipped 
on board for oxx»ortation. Its place may be taken by 
Invoices of the goods. 

RIGHTS AND LIABIUTWS OP SHIP-OWNERS 
. TO THIRD PARTIES, 

1. LIABILITY OP THE SHIP-OWNER AS CARRIER. 

A 8oa*carrier is in the position of a “ common carrier,” ex- 
cept in cases where Act of Parliament has limited his 
liability, or where ho has himself expressly limited his 
liability by a contract with the parties whose goods he 
carries. Like a common carrier he is bound to make good 
nil loss or damage happening to the goods while they are 
in his bamfe, unless the loss is caused by the act of God, 
or the King’s enemies, or arises through some inherent vice 
m the goods themselves, or is caused by faulty packing, or 
has arisen from some sacrifice for the general safety, as when 
goras are jettisoned or thrown overboard to save the bhio 
or the rest of cargo. ^ 

But even in these cases a ship-owner will bo liable— 

, If lit* lias not been reasonably careful to avoid the 
danger which has caused the loss or damn ire. 

nrAri,. ? biw met with it after a deviation from the 
proper course of the voyage. 

oSll tbe loss is due to the fact that the ship was an- 

_ etaSln?omrvoy.^““^ “ 

sWp-ownw may bo limited by 


t smawaaft uabcutx mimB vt uw. 

The ship-owner’s liability is expressly limited by law in the 
following oases, in which the ship-owner will not be liable for 
any loss unless it is due to his own fault 

(1) Where goods are lost or damaged by fire on board 
the ship. 

(2) Where gold, silver, diamonds, watches, jewels, or 
precious stones are lost or damaged by robbery, embezzle- 
ment or the like, unless the ship-owner or the master 

at the time of shipment received a written declaration of 
their true nature and value. 

Further, even in cases where the ship-owner is liable his 
total liability never exceeds £16 per ton of the ship’s tonnage, 
provided that the loss is not due to his fault. Wlien, there- 
fore, an accident oocurs, the owner asks the Court to limit 
his liability to the amount fixed by law. This amount is 
then distributed amongst those who have sustained loss, in 
proportion to the value of the lives or property lost. 

3. RAILWAY COMPANIES’ STEAMERS. Tin above 
provisions apply to railway companies which contract to 
carry persons, animals, or goods by sea, and proouro them 
to be caiTiod in vessels not belonging to the company. In 
the case of a railv/ay company which employs its own 
stoaraora, the amount of damages to be recovered for 
injury to, or loss of animals, is limited, in the case of horses 
to £60 each, cattle £16 per head, sheep or pigs £2 each, 
unless the person sending them declares them to be of 
higher value. In such a case, the company can demand, 
ai compen.^ation for the increased risk, higher rates than 
the ordinary ; but the contract must be in writing and 
signed by the person consigning the animals. 

SUING FOR DAMAGES. The consignee is the person 
entitled to sue for damages for loss, as the contract 
though made with the consignor is really made with 
the consignee, the consignor being regarded as merely 
his agent to employ the company to carry his goods. 
Of course, if the ownership of the goods still belongs 
to the consignor, as where goods are sent on npproviu, 
the consignor is the proper party to sue the com- 
pany for damages su'^tained by the goods in course 
transit. The same is the case where the contract is of 
such a nature that it is not necessary to show ownership 
in order to bring the action, as e.g. where the consignor 
hands over the goods to the company for delivery to 
a particular person at a particular place. (For mode of 
suing refer to “ Procedure in' the Court > ” in Index.) 

It should bo remembered that a ship-owner is not liable 
for damage to goods when the damage is wholly due to 
the fault of a pilot whom he was by law compelled to 
employ. 

FREIGHT. The price for carrying goods ’oy sea is called 
the “ freight,” a term which is sometimes used to denote 
the cargo itself. Freight is not usually paid belore the 
goods havo been actually deUvcreil, unless the non- 
delivery is caused by the perils excepted in the Charter 
Party or the Rill of Lading. But whether payable in 
advance or not is a matter of agreement. In some oases, 
such as peiishablo goods or deck cargo, prepayment is 
generally exacted. 

(a) Advaucs Freight is duo as soon as the goods are 
shipped, and cannot be recovered should the goods be 
destroyed by fire, or the ship lost and the goods, con- 
sequcntly, not delivered. 

(&) Dead Freight. Whoro by the terms of a charter 
party the charterer undertakes to load a full cargo and fails 
to do so, he will be charged for the empty space. The sum 
thus charged is called dead freight. 

Contracts (or carrying goods in vessels, or contracts of 
afTreightment as they are called, may bo embodied in a hill 
of Lading, or in a Charter Party. When a ship or a part of 
It IS hired by a person for the purpose of carrying goods, 
the contract is known as a charter party ; in other cases, 
contacts for carrying goods arc embodied in bills of lading. 
Lach of these, documents uill now be dealt with in some 
detail. 

BILL OF LADING, 

When the shipper of goods delivers them to the person 
in charge of the sliip, he receives what is culled a mols’s 
rccejpf. This document states the condition in whi^ UiO 
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goods hsTO been feoeived, end is afterwards exchon^ 
for A bill of lading signed by the master or the ship fl 
Agent The biU of lading states the fact that the goods 
have been received on board, end the terms upon which 
are to be carried and delivered. The f oJ owmg 
example gives the points which are common to all oiiis 
of lading : — 

Shipped in good order and condition by 
upon the good slup called the . , whereof 

^ ^ * la master for this present voyage, 

f« and bound for 

now in the po _ inserted the description of 

the goods!, marlrod ond numbered aa in the mar^n, and 
are U) be delivered in tlie like good ^ 

aforesaid (the act of God, the King s 
enemies, fire, and all and every other dangers and ^cideute 
of the seas, rivers, and navigation, of whatever kind and 
nature soever excepted) unto the order of , 
or to his assigns, lie or iliey paying freight for the said 
goods at the rate of - primt^o 

and average accustomed. In witness whereof the master 
or agent hath aflirmed to hihs of l^^ling 

all of this tenor and date, tJie one of which bills being accom- 
plished the othere to stand void. 

JJated in London tlio day of 

(Signed). 

1. EXPLANATION OF TERMS IN BILL OP LADINO. 

It may be well to cxjilain hero some of the words and 
phrases contained in the hill ; — 

{a) Act of God. An act of Ood ia some natural event 
which occurs independently of human action, and which 
could not have been avoided or guarded against by human 
foresight, e.g. tempest, lightning, sudden and severe frost, 
and the like. 

(b) Primage was originally a small payment made to 
the master for taking cure of the cargo. The master now 
usually agrees that it shall belong to the ship-owner. 

(c) Average denotes certain exponsos now usually 
included under primage. 

(d) The clause, *‘one of the bills of larling being 
Accomplished, the others to stand void,” means that if upon 
one of them the ship-owner acta in good faith, and delivers 
the goods to the peraon in possession of the bill of lading, 
he will have accomplished ” his contract, and cannot be 
made liable upon any of the other bills. 

2. LIMITING CLAUSES IN BILL OF LADING. Many 
Additional clause.'] are inserted for the puqioso of limiting 
the ship-owner 8 liability, e.g. “ weight, contents, and 
value of goods unknown.” The effect of this is that where 
the goods are not really shipped in good order and condition, 
the ship-owner is not bound to deliver them in good order ; 
whereas, if the modifying words are not used, the ship- 
owner is bound by tlie statement shipped in good order, 
oven though that statement is untrue, and will, therefore, 
be liable it the goods are not dehvered in good condition. 
But in no case will the ship-owner be liable if the goods 
deteriorate through some inherent defect. 


8. CLEAN BILL OF LADING is a bill without 
qualifying words, such as, “ Cases in weak condition,” or 
** Two packages in dispute as to whether put on board ” 
Such a bill denotes that the goods are received in good 
condition, the ship-owner in that case being bound to 
deliver the same in like good condition. 

4. DELIVERY OF BILL OF LADING. The bill of 
lading is filled in by the consignor of the goods, stating the 
kind and quantities of the goods and the marks upon the 
oases containing them. These are chocked by the master 
or the ship^s agent, and the bill is then delivered to the 
consignor in exchange for the ” mate’s receipt.” A bill of 
lading is usually drawn in duplicate. Both of those bills 
are delivered to the consignor of the goods, who transmits 
one or both to the consignee, thereby enabling the consignee 
to obtain i^ossession of the goods when they reach their 
destination. It will thus be seen that a bill of lading 
serves not only as a receipt that the goods have been taken 
on board, but also as a document of title, enabling the 
person who becomes lawfully possessed of the bill to 
claim possession of the goods. 

5. ASSIGNMENT OF A BILL OF LADING. A bill of 


bMiing is assigned by the person to whom the goods are 


consigned mdoraing it, and delivering it to the party td 
whom he wishes to transfer it. The person to whom tho 
bill is thus assi^cd becomes the owner of the goods. But 
a bill of lading is not negotiable ; consequently the trans- 
feree of a bill of lading nos no better title to the goods 
mentioned in it than the transferor had t e.g. a clerk steals 
a bill of lading for goods consigned to his employer ; he 
transfers the bill for value to a person who takes the bill 
in good faith ; such purchaser has no right to the goods 
mentioned in the bill. Where, however, the consignee 
transfers a bill in good faith and for value, the riaht of the 
consignor of the goods to stop them in transit is aostroyed. 
If a bill is drawn in favour of a particular person, without 
tho addition of the words “ or order or assigns,” the bill 
cannot bo assigned. It sometimes happens that copies of 
tho same bill are assigned to two different purchasers. 
This is one of tho disadvantages of drawing a bill of lading 
in a set of throe. Where this occurs, the person who 
acquired the bill first is the owner of the goods. Still, if 
tho master delivers tho goods to any person who presenti 
tho other copy of the bill, ho is not liable, provided he acts 
in good faith, and that he had no notice of the claims of 
the fir«t transferee. 

Stamp. Every bill of lading made in the United 
Kingdom must be stamped witli a 8ixi)cnny stamp before 
signature, under a penalty of £50. It cannot be stamped 
after signatui'e. The stamp may bo adhesive. 

CHARTER PARTY. “ A charter party is an agreement 
by which a ship-owner agrees to place an entire ship, or a 
part of it, at the disposal of a meridiant for the conveyance 
of goods. The agreement binds the ship-owner to trans- 
port the goods to a particular place for a sum of money 
which the merchant undertakes to pay as freight for their 
carriage. The person whoso goods are to bo taken is called 
the charterer.” Sometimes (he charter puts the vessel 
under the solo control of the charterer, making the master 
and the crew his servants, and not the servants of the ship- 
owner. It is then not a contract for freight but a contract 
for the hire of a vessel, and, therefore, will not be discussed 
here. The same remarks apply to charters for passenger 
service, or for towage or salvage. 

Tho following will serve as an example of a charter 
party 

London, Sept. Gth, 190-1. 

It is this day mutually agreed between of 

the good S'hip called the of the measurement 

of tons register, or thereabouts, now at 

and of merchant, 

that the said ship being warranted at British 

Lloyds, and being tlglit, staunch, and strong, and in every 
way fitted for the voyage, sliall with all convenient speed 
sail and proceed to or so near thereto 

as siie may safely got, and there load from (he factors of thb 
said merchant a full and complete cargo of 
not exceeding wbnt she can reasonably stow and carry ovei* 
and above her tackle, apparel, provisions, Euid furniture, 
and being so loaded shall therewith proceed to 
or so near thereunto as she may safely get, and deliver the 
same on being paid freight aa follows. 

in full of all port charges and pilotage as customary 
(the act of God, &c,, and all and every other dangers of tlie 
seas, rivers, and navigation, of what nature and kind soever 
during the said voyage mutually excepted). Freight to be 
paid on delivery of cargo. The ship to receive the cargo 
from the charterer with all possible despatch, and any 
delay incurred by not doing so, not to count as part of the 
lay days. The said charterer to be allow'ed working 
days for loading and unloading the said ship, and 
days on demurrage over and above tho said lay days at 
per ton per day. Tortious of daj^a to 
count as portions of days. 

CHARTERER AND SHIP-OWNER. Tho statements in 
the charter party concerning the ship must bo true, other- 
wise tho charterer may repudiat-o the contract, and refuse to 
load unless tho charter party has boon so far act«d upon 
that tho ship-owner cannot b© restored to the same position 
he was in when the charter party was effected, in wliich 
COSO the charterer is entitled to damages only. If the 
ship-owner has knowingly made a false representation 
oonoorning the ship, tho charterer may repudiate the 090 ^ 
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tract, and, in addition, may claim 'damages for deceit. 
Whore the representations amount to a condition upon 
which the contract is based, then if they turn out to be 
untrue, the charterer may repudiate the contract. If, 
however, they are merely warranties, the charterer is 
entitled to damages only. There is an implied condition 
that the ship is in a fit condition to the time of sailing with 
the cargo. The clause stating where the ship is usually 
amounts to a condition, which, if not true, entitles the 
charterer to repudiate the contract. The words “ mutually 
excepted ’* protect both the ship-owner and the charterer, 
so that in case the ship or the cargo is lost or damaged, 
through the perils enumerated, the ship-owner cannot claim 
freight, and the charterer is not entitled to claim from the 
•hip-owner compensation for the loss he may have sustaineti. 

Lay Days. These are the days allowed for loading and 
unloading. Any delay beyond this time is called ‘‘ demur- 
rage,” and must be paid for. 

Demurrage is also tlie name given to this extra pay- 
ment. 

SHIP-BROKER. A person wishing to charter a ship 
usually employs a ship-broker, who keeps the original 
charter, and furnishes copies to those concerned. He is 
paid by the ship-owner a commission on the amount of the 
freight, and it does not, as a rule, matter whether the 
freight is earned or not. Where several brokers are 
employed to obtain a charter party, the one who first 
introduces the princijuvls personally to ono another is alone 
entitled to the commission. 

Stomp. 11 very charter party m’:st bear a 6d. stamp, 
which may be adhesive. It m/iy bo stamped under a 
penalty wiildn a month after signature, but not afb’c"- 
wards. If the charter has been e\<‘cuted by both parties 
abroad, it may be stamped at any time within 30 days after 
it has been received in lilngland. 

SALVAGE. Salvage is the rcwviird paid for saving a ship 
or its cargo from shipwreck, cajiime, or other similar 
danger. This reward is ])aid ratcably by the persons whoso 
property has been salved, i.c. by tho slvip-owner, or the 
oargo-owmers, or both. To entitle a salvor to this reward 
he must not have been under any obligation to do ilio work 
and must have done it voluntarily. 'J'he ship and goods 
must be saved, and but for his sorviccjs they would j)robably 
have been lost. There must also have been shown some 
skill or danger in the performance of these services. The 
salvor has a maritime lien on the property salviid, and this 
lien ranks before all otlu?rs. Disputes as* to the amount of 
salvage are decided in the Admiralty Division of the High 
Court. 


AVBRAGB. 

Id commercial matters tlio word average means loss or 
damage, or extraordinary expenses incurred through tho 
perils of the sea. 

1. _ GENERAL AVERAGE. Where property on board a 
ship IS sacrificed for the benefit of the ship, and of tho cargo, 
the loss do^ not fall wholly on the property sacrificed, but 
IS borne by the ship-owner and the owners of the cargo, in 
proportion to tho values of tho different kinds of property 
embarked in the venture. For example, if the masts are 
cut away, or a portion of the cargo jettisoned in orde.r to 
Save the ship and tho rest of the cargo, the loss must be 
borne by all who have an interest in tho ship and the car^ro, 
m proportion to tho value of their interests. The loss is a 
general average loss, and the contributions made to it by 
those benefited are general average contributions. To put 
It shortly, general average loss is “ all loss wMch arises 
m consequence of extraordinary sacrifices made, or expenses 
incurred, for the preservation of the ship and cargo, and 
® proportionally by all who are interested.” 
xn order that general averages may arise, so as to entitle 
he person whose property has be'en sacrificed to contri. 
fulfill^ ftoDH the others, tho following conditions must be 

laSely^ve^^^ property must be ulti- 

(9) The danger which led to the saciifice most not have 


been brought about by the fault of the peraon daiiaiiig 
contribution. 

(4) The sacrifice must be voluntary, and must uauallj 
be made by the person in command of the ship, and it must 
be absolutely necessary to make the sacrifice in order to 
avoid the peril threatening all the interests involved. 

The amount of the contributions is determined by a class 
of men called average adjusters. Their work is of a highly 
technical and compucated character. 

Where the different interests have been insured the con- 
tributions are made, not by the persons whose interesti 
are benefited, but by the underwriters with whom thoso 
interests have been insured. 

2. PARTICULAR AVERAGE. “ A particular average is 
a loss borne w'holly by the party whoso property has been 
injured.” Such loss may Arise either from some danger 
peculiar to tho property injured, or from the perils of the 
sea. The loss, however, is not incurred in the interests of 
all, but arises through accident, e.g. where goods art 
damaged by soa water, or where the ship has been injured 
by tho violence of the wind or waves. Losses arising in this 
way must be borne by the owners of the property injuredg 
Of by tho underwriters if the property has been insured. 


RAILWAYS. 

The subject of railways will be discussed under tht 
following heads. (1) The railway system in general, 
dealing with such matters as the Clearing House, Railway 
Rates, Preferential Hates, tho Railway and Canal 
Commission and Bye-laws. (2) Liability of railway 
companies as carriers of goods and of passengers' luggage. 
(3) Liability of railway companies in regard to accidentt 
and to want of punctuality. (4) Duties and liabilities of 
passengers. 

RAILWAY SYSTEM. 

1. CLEARING HOUSE. Owing to tho great number of 
railwav companies, and to the fact that it is almost im- 
possible to carry goods or iiassengora any considerable 
distance, w'ilhout having to traverse tho lines of more than 
one company, some device had to be adopted in order to 
apportion fairly tho amount which each company ou gh t 
to receive in regard to passengers and goods oorried on 
the lines of several companies* This want was met by 
the establishment of the Clearmg House in 1842, But for 
the Clearing House it would be impossible to convey 
passengers over the lines of several companies without 
changing tho passengers from the carriages of the one 
com})any to those of tho other. In tho cose of merchandise 
the difficulty (not to speak of the increased expense) would 
bo even greater, for the goods would havo to bo unloaded 
from one set of trucks and loaded on to another. But the 
Clearing House, by fixing the proportion of the fares and 
of the charges for goods, which shall be awarded to each 
of tho various companies over whose linos the goods and 
passengers are conveyed, obviates all this expense and 
inconvenience. In short, through traffic over various 
Hues is carried on practically as if all the lines belonged 
to one company. The companies cannot dispute the 
decision of the Clearing House as to the proportion which 
each must receive of tho receipts from the through traffic ; 
that is to say, the company which in the first instanos 
received the fares from the passengers, or the rates for 
the caniuge of goods, must hand over to the other 
companies, over whoso linos the goods and passengers 
were conveyed, the amount which the Clearing llouss 
decides shall be paid ; for, by an Act of Parliament, what- 
ever tho Clearing House declares to bo due from a 
company is legally due, and must be paid. From this 
decision there is no appeal, and thus the worry of delay 
and the expense of litigation are avoided. 

The Clearing House does not deal with business carried 
on the lines of one company only. It is concerned only 
with all business carried over Unes other than those oo 
which it originated; but tho fact that half the railway 
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if«il^ «l <3r84t Britain i« enitiod ou by means of through 
bookingr i^owi what amount of buaiaesi must go tlirougn 
the Cleartns House. 

looidentally among other things, the Clearing House 
deals with inquiries after lost luggage and looks after tbo 
reooTery of such luggage. 

The Clearing House is controlled by o committee to 
which the railway comjmnios are eaili entitled to send a 
representative, usually the chuirnmn or a director. yV*'*' 
forty companies send rejirosentativos to tlio committee, 
which meets quarterly. 

2. RAILWAY RATES. The clussiflcation of incrcnan- 
dise and the schedule of maximum rates and charges for 
carrying goods must be submittod to the Hoard of Trade. 
When a railway company intends to make any increase in 
such rates and charges, it must advertise such intencled 
increase, stating when the increase is to take effect, and no 
such increase can take effect unless and until fourteen 
days’ notice has boon given. If a trader objects to the 
increase, ho can app.'.il to the Railway and Canal 
Commission, but in oriicr to avoid this, the Hoard of Trade 
may try to bring about a compromiBe, and thus save the 
exjiense of litigation. 

The basis on which railway rates and charges are levied 
Is not dotorniimMl by the cost of carrying tho goods them- 
selves. Goods wliich arc sent in great bulk, e.g., coal, are 
more costly to carry tlian goods, such as H^xtilo fabrics, 
which can* be put in a small compass. But if the bulky 
goods wore to bo charged on the same scale as those which 
are easily carrie<l, it would be impossible, on account of 
the expense, for a trader to send such goods by railway. 
Further, where different kinds of goods are carried in the 
same train, it is irnpoasible to determine what each kind 
shall pay. Hence tho company, in 6xing its scale of 
charges, has in view what will give a fair average profit on 
the whole goods carried. Thus textile fabrics are chai'god 
more for carriage than coal. 

8. PREFERENTIAL RATES. Much grumbling is caused 
by the fact that goods coming from inroad are charged 
by tho railway companiea a less rate than j^oode carried 
from an inland station. In tliis way it is said that home 
traders and manufacturers are fuindicappod iu favour of 
their foreign rivals. American flour sliinped to Liverpool 
can thou be curruid from Liverpool to Loudon at a chca])er 
rote than 6 our can bo carried from an inf-erraediate station, 
•ay Crowe to London, and thus an unfair advantage is 
said to be given to the American producer. But if tho 
railway company did not give the American shipper some 
advantage, tlio flour would be sent direct by sea to London, 
and the railway company would be deprived of the small 
profit wliich is earned by carrying the flour from Liverpool 
to London. It may be said that if the company can carry 
the (lour for a small profit, it should charge the same for 
carriage between intormodiate utatious. The answer 
is that the profit would in that cose be so small that the 
company could not earn enough to meet working expenses 
and to pay dividends. 

4. RAILWAY AND CANAL COMMISSION. This is a 
court composed of two commissioners and of a judge of tho 
High Court, It possesses both executive and judicial 
powers, and deals with such matters as giving undue 
preference to some traders over others, through rates, the 
legality of rates, facilities for traffic and the like. Any 
trader or body of traders aggrieved on any of thcs»' points 
may resort to the Commission to have their complaints 
heard and decided upon. 

6. BYE-LAWS. Every railway company is empowered 
to make bye-laws for the regulation of traffic and the con- 
duct of its business generally. These byc-Iaws must receive 
tho approval of the Board of Trade. The more fact that 
these rules and regulations are approved bv the Bo.ard 
ii no guarant>ee of their valiility. Tbemo bye-!aws, in order 
to be valid, must not be contrary to the law of the land, 
or io excess of the powers conferred on the company by 
Act of Parliament, and they must not be unreasonable. 
For example, a bye-law stating that a person travelling 
idthout a ticket mqst pay tho fAre, not from tho place 


where he stafted, but from Ibo pUot 
originally started, is wholly void, and sttob pamengw iniM> 
certainly to resist payment of such extortionate demand* 
Again, a bye-law providing that a paaseiimr’s Inggagio 
should be carried at the passenger’s own risk is also void* 

LIABILITY OP RAILWAY COMPANY 
AS CARRIER OP GOODS. 

1. LIABILITY OF THE COMPANY AS COMMON 
CARRIER. A railway is in the position of a *’ common 
carrier,” except in cases where Act of Parliament 
has limited its liability, or where the company has 
itself expressly limited its liability by a contract with 
the parties v/hose goods it carries. Tho company is 
bound to take goods brought to it by any person unless 
such goods are of a nature highly dangerous to 
carry. It must charge reasonable rates, and must not 
impose unreasonable conditions. The company is 
bound to make good all loss or damage happening to the 
goods while they are in its custody as carrier, unless the 
loss is caused by the act of God or the King’s enemies, or 
is caused by faulty packing, or arises through some inherent 
vice in tho goods thcmHelves. This lial 'Uty of the company 
has been limited by law, and may in addition be Limited by 
special contract between the company and the persons 
whose goods it is carrying. 

2. LIABILITY LIMITED BY LAW. By tho Carriers’ 
Act no carrier is liable for loss or injury to gold or 
silver articles, clocks, jewellery, watches, bills, money 
securities, pictures, stamps, maps, writings, plated 
articles, glass, china, silks, furs, or hand-made lace, 
delivered to him to be carried or to accompany 
the passenger where the value exceeds £10, unless when 
tho goods are delivered to the carrier their value is stated, 
and an increased charge is paid or agreed to be paid, in 
accordance with the scale exhibited iu a conspicuous part 
of the carrier’s office. Thus a railway company is not 
liable for any loss however caused where the above pro- 
visions have not been complied with, or unless the loss has 
been caused by the felonious acts of the company’s servant, 
v/hcre such felonious act occurred through the company’s 
negligence. The provisions of this Act apply not merely 
to goods generally, but also to paHsenger’s luggage, whether 
place'll in tho van or in the carriage where the passenger 
himself is. 

Further, by the Railway and Canal Traffic Act, a railway 
com puny can limit its liability to a person consigning 
goods by means of a contract in writing, signed by the 
consignor or his agent. But the conditions limiting its 
liability must be just and reasonable. The company will 
then be liable only for loss caused by tho neghgence or 
wrong doing of it^ servants. 

In regard to the carriage of animals, a railway company 
is liable to the extent of £60 per head in the ca^a of horses, 
£15 per head for cattle, and £2 each for sheep or pigs, 
unless at tho time of delivery to the company a higher 
value is declared, and an increased rate pqjd or agreed to 
be paid. 

Where a company by through booking contracts to 
carry goods partly by rail and partly by sea, it may 
exempt itself from liability for any loss caused by the perils 
of tho sea, provided this condition is posted up in « con- 
spicuous part of tho company’s office, and is legibly printed 
on the receipt note. 

3. WHEN GOODS ARE LOST OR DAMAGED. Th4 

proper person to sue tho company when this happens is 
the person who owns the goods, who is, in many cases, the 
person to whom the goods are consigned. But where the 
consignor has not parted with the ownership of the goods, 
ho is the proper parly to sue the company for loss or 
damage. 

Railway companies are bound to give proper facilities 
for the despatch of goods, provided such goMs arrive at 
or before the advertised time of departure of the train by 
whioh the goods are to be sent. Where tho goods do not 
arrive at sqcb advertised tinie, then th0 copipa^y is UQt 



iW» forioy toM may aoiae, even though the goodi 
aotually amre in time for the tratn» which may happen 
when the train itoelf is late. 

The goods must be delivered within a reasonable time 
by the company to the consiraee, otherwise the company 
be liable for any loss which may ensue, as, for instance, 
where the goods being perishable do not arrivo in time for 
the market, and, therefore, cannot be sold except at a loss, 
the company will be liable for such loss. 

4. PASSENGER’S LUGGAGE. The fact that a railway 
company is a common carrier renders them liable for any 
loss which may happen to a passenger’s luggage, whether 
such luggage be placed in the van, or taken into the carriage 

the passenger himself. Except that in the latter case, 
where the loss is duo to the passenger s own negligence, 
the company cannot be mode liable ; nor can a railway 
company get rid of this liability by refusing to take the 
of a passenger. It cannot refuse to take his 
personal luggage. What then is personal luggage ? 

It includes “such articles as a traveller, according to 
his position, would require for his use, either in connection 
with the journey Itself, or with the objects thereof.*’ In 
accordance with this, articles purchased by a passenger, 
and which could be easily carried without encroaching on 
the space allotted to other people would come under the 
heading of personal luggago : — but not title deeds, or an 
artist’s sketches, or a quantity of bedding which the 
traveller intended to use, when he found a home. 

5. UMITATION OF LIABILITY FOR LUGGAGE. A 
company may, however, limit its liabibty in regard to 
a passenger's luggage by a contract imposing special 
conditions. These conditions must be reasonable, and 
the contract must be signed by the passenger. A con- 
dition which is unreasonable cannot be enforced against 
a passenger. Thus, where a company stated that it would 
not bo liable for loss of luggago on their own line, unless 
fully and properly addressed, was held to be unreasonable. 
Again, a condition that a passenger’s luggage should bo 
conveyed at his own risk was held to bo uureaeonablo, and 
therefore could not be eoforcc«l against the passenger, 
although he had agreed to the condition. In that care, 
therefore, in spito of the condition, the company was h ;ld 
liable for the loss of the luggage. 

a. DURATION OF LIABILITY FOR LUGGAGE. Tl.e 
liability of the company begins from the moment th.o 
luggago is handed to their servants for conveyance, to the 
van or the carriage, or to be labelled. If the luggago is 
merely handed to a porter to look after it without any 
further directions, the company is not liable for any 
damage that may occur to it. Further, the luggago must 
be handed to the porter for immediate or presetU not f utute 
conveyance. 

llniH, if a traveller arrives at a station at 11 a.m., and 

r ves bis iugfrage to a porter to place in a train starting at 
p.m., the company would not be liable if through (he 
porter’s negligence or misconduct the luggage wore lost. 
A great deal depends however on tlie circumstances of 
the case. Thus, where a passenger with luggage arrived 
at Paddington station at 4*20 p.m. on Christmas Eve. in 
order to travel by the 5 p.m. train, and gave a bag to the 
porter to put in the carriage, and asked if it would be 
safe to leave it with him in the meantime, he replied that 
it would be quite safe. The porter disappeared with the 
bag, and the company was held liable for its loss. 

The liability of the company ends when the luggage is 
delivered to the passenger or placed in his cab. Of course, 
if the passenger carries tJie luggage in the carriage in which 
he is seated he assumes control over it himscu, and the 
company is then liable only for loss due to the negligence 
or wilfiu misconduct by their servants ; whereas, if the 
is placed in the van the company is liable 
for any loss or damage, no matter how caused, except 
loss or damage arising through the act of God or the King’s 
enemies, or through some inherent defect in the lugeace 
Itself (e.g. had packing). 

A passenger must claim his luggage within a reasonable 
ume, otherwise the company will not be liable as carriers, 
TOt u warehousemen, whoso liability is not so great. 

liftblo only for loss arising through 


7. f Wll UAfeitAgE 6F CT0LB8. Cycles come imder the 
hea^g of ordinary merchandise, and, as has been shem, 
a railway company can, in accordance with the provisions 
of the Railway and Canal Traffic Act, limit their liability 
in regard to carrying cycles. Thus a company may make 
it a condition of their carrying cycles that such machines 
are carried at their owner’s risk. But these conditions 
must be agreed to by the owner of the cycle and signed by 
him. And even then the company will be responsible for 
any loss caused through the negligence or fault of their 
servants, but they will not be liable as common carriers. 

8. LUGGAGE DEPOSITED IN A CLOAK-ROOM. As a 
company is not obliged to take charge of parcels in a cloak- 
room, they can impose what conditions they please. 
Usually the conditions run that the company will not be 
liable for any parcels exceeding in value a certain sum, 
unless the person delivering them declare their true value 
and pay an additional charge. Even then the company 
will bo liable only for any was caused by the negligence 
of thoir servants, and will not bo responsible if the goods 
are destroyed, say by fire. The company is not then in 
the position of common carriers, who undertake that the 
goods shall be kept safe. But the conditions which the 
company impose must be brought to the notice of the 
person placing the luggage in the cloak-room, such as by 
placing up a notice in "a conspicuous part and by printing 
on the cloak-room ticket either the conditions themsolvoa 
or a reference to them. 

DUTIES AND LIABILITIES OP THE COMPANY 
TOWARDS ITS PASSENOBRS. 

1, ACCIDENTS. A company is liable to its passengers, 
and to all those lawfully on its premises or in its con- 
veyances, for all injuries arising from the negligence or 
misconduct of its servants when acting within the scope 
of their authority. But a company is in no way liable 
for injuries sustained by a trespasser. Among those who 
are lawfully present may bo reckoned passengers and their 
friends ; also persons coining to a station on business, 
such as to receive or to despatch parcels, make inquiries 
and the like. Towards these people the company must 
take all reasonable precautions to sefeguard them from 
injury. In regard to people who come to a station for 
their* own anmaeniont, such as buying papers and refresh- 
ments, the company is not under the same liability. Still, 
if the company or its servants are aware of some danger 
of which such visitors cannot bo aware, the company will 
bo responsible if those casual callers sustain injury by 
reason of such concealed danger. Tho mere fact that 
a passenger is travelling without a ticket will not dis- 
entitle him to compensation in case he sustains injury 
through the negligence of the company's servants, unless, 
indeed, be has been so travelling with intent to defraud 
tho company. 

Thus * a child not being supplied with a ticket but 
travelling with an adult companion who has a ticket, will 
be entitled to damaKCs in case of injury. So, too, persona 
travelling on a free pass will be entitled to recover damagee. 
unless the free pass was expressly granted on the condition 
Ouit tile company v/ould not be liable for ony iujury- 
pustained by such persons. 

In regard to passengers, the company only undertake 
to employ reasonable care in carding them to their 
destination. They are not, in regard to them, common 
carriers. Tliey are, therefore, only liable for negligenpo. 
They must take reas 9 Mable care to see that their linens and 
vehicles are fit to carry pnssengei's safely, but they are not 
responsible for defects which a careful examination would 
not bring to light, or for defects tho exktcnce of which it 
was impossible to find out before the occurrence of the 
accident which such hidden defects caused. Again, a 
company is not responsible for injuries caused by the acts 
of their servants 'wdien such acts are outside the scope of 
thoir duties, nor is a comp.any liable for the acts of outsids 
persons engaged in a work over which the company has 
no control, and w-hich tho company has no reason 
suspect as dangerous to the traffic. 
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eompao];’ may make conditions limiting their liability to 
passengers for injuries sustained by them, but the passenger 
must have agreed to these conditions. In workmen s 
trains, the amount of compensation which a passenger 
may receive for injuries sustained is limited to £100. 

8. AMOUNT OP COMPENSATION. Where a person 
sustains injury under eircurnstauces which entitle him to 
compensation, he is entitlcfl to tlio expensc.s caused by 
his injury (medical attcudunce, &c.), corii]»cnsatiou for loss 
of time (wages, &c.), compensation for the j>ain and 
suffering, and compensation for any future or jasrinancnt 
ilboffects of such injury. In reckoning up tho total 
amount of coinptuj.saiion to be paid hy the company, the 
fact that ho has received corn penmt ion froni other sources, 
as where ho has been insured against accident, must not 
be taken into account. 

Should death ensue as the result of the accident, then 
an action can he brought for damages, if the circumstances 
were such that the deceased if he liad not died could have 
brought an action. I'he damages which will be awarded 
will be the pecuniary value of tiio life of the deceased, the 
amount which his 'relatives have lost by reason of his 
death. 

For example, if a person liad an annuity as long as he 
lived, then die loss of tJuit annnity^ will be taken iiilo 
account, in estimating tl>c loss to those relatives depending 
on i)im. In the s.nne way any prosj)eeiivo pecuniary 
bciietit which tiiey might rca.sonably exjicet to enjoy had 
hi.H life contimied, will also be a factor in estimating the 
damages to !>e awarded. 

Where the deceased has insured his life, the amount of 
tho insurance must bo taken into account. Wliero the 
deceased received compensation in his lifetime, in full 
■atisfaction of ull claims for injuries, this action cannot 
be brought. The only person w'ho can benefit by this 
action are the wife, husband, parents (including grand- 
parents and step-parents), and children (including grand- 
children and 6tep*childrori) of tlio deceased. The action 
cannot bo brought on behalf of an illegil imate child of tlie 
deceased ; it must be brought by the legal personal repre- 
sentatives of the deceased, i.e. by tho executor or ad- 
ministrator, but if tho legal personal ri'presentative doc “3 
not bring the action within six months, any of the persons 
who may heneiit by the action c<an bring it. No action 
can, however, be brought after the expiration of twelve 
months from the death of tho deceased. 

4 WHICH COMPANY TO SUE, In coac of injuries it 
is Homowliat a iiiee point to determine which company 
ought to be sued whore the piTHon injured Inis been 
booked through and has thus travelled over lines other 
than those of tlie company which issued the ticket. As 
a general rule, the ticket-issuing comiiany is responsible 
for the safety of the passenger throughout his whole 
journey, though that journey may be partly on tho line 
of the ticket-issuing company and partly on tho line 
of another. Hence if the passenger sustains injury, the 
ticket-issuing company will he liable for damages caused 
by the negligence of the servants, or tho defective con- 
dition of tho carriages or the permanent stock of any 
other company on wdioso lines the passenger has been 
booked through. In this case such ticket-i.ssuing company 
will be liable because of tludr contract with the passenger 
whom they had booked through. On the other hand, 
tho railway company, through the negligenei* of whose 
Borvants or tho faulty construction of whose carriages or 
platforms the injury has been caused, may also be sued, 
not because there was any contract bet ween such company 
and the injured passenger (the contract being between tho 
ticket-issuing company and tlie passenger), but because 
of the wrong done to him by the servants of the company 
over whoso lines, or in whose carriages the injured passenger 
bad been travelling. 

6. COMPROMISING CLAIMS FOR INJURIES. Where 
accidents occur, a railway company is always willing to 
settle the claims of injured passengers, rather than incur 
the worry and tho expense of litigation. In that case an 
injured person should be on bis guard, for if he slioiidd 


accept a sum in full Batisfaotion of his injuries he OMUUtli 
afterwards sue the company should his injuries wore te 
bo more severe than was thought at the time. If, however, 
the agent of the company misrepresented to the passenger 
the nature of the receipt for the money which he accepted, 
then the passenger could still claim damages should his 
injuries prove to be more severe than was anticipated. 

Compensation for injuries to clothing will not debar 
a passenger, who, although apparently sustaining no injury 
at tho time of the accident, from bringing an action for 
damages should injury to his body or bis brain afterwards 
develop itself as a result of the accident. 

6. UNPUNCTUALITY OF TRAINS. The mere issue of a 
ticket to a passenger is in itself no guarantee that a train 
shall start on its journey or shall arrive at its destination 
in a given time; but where a company publishes time 
tables, and a passenger on the strength of tho repre- 
sentations made in the time tables, books by a particular 
train, there is an express contract between the company 
and the passenger that such train shall start and shall 
perform tho journey. If, then, tlio train does not start, 
or if after having started does not complete tho journey, 
the }>assenger may sue the ticket-issuing company, li 
makes no difierence whether the uncompleted portion of 
tho journey is on the lines of another company (the 
passenger having booked through), tho company to whom 
tho passenger had paid his faro will still be liable. 

In casiis where tho train fails to keep time, then the 
passenger will be able to sue the company, jirovided he 
cun clearly prove that the unpunctuality was duo to the 
actual negligence of the company's servants, and that he 
luiuself has been put to actual expense or real inoon* 
veuienco by such mipunctuality. 

If, for example, owing to the unpunctuality of tho train, 
be had been compelled to stay for a nigbt at an betel, he 
could rceoi cr his hotel expenses from the company. 

But ho could not recover tho expense of hii'ing a special 
train to make up for tho time lost, unless, indeed, the 
circumstances were so grave that it was imperative that 
he should he at his dcotination at a specified time. The 
test of Htich a case is, would the passenger who baa been 
delayed have gone to tho extra expense if the delay had 
b('en due to his own fault and not to the fault of the 
co!upunv. 

In bringing an action for damages arising from tba 
iinpunctuality, a passenger will not get damages unless 
he has been put to real expense. Ho can only recover for 
tho expenses which are directly due to the unpunctuality. 

Thus, for eiamiile, if he had tlirough tho delay of tlie 
train missed ati important business appointment, by which 
he expected to benefit, he could not recover damages for 
the loss of the Imsiucss engagement. 

DUTIES AND LIABILITIES OP PASSENGERS. 

1. TICKETS. Every pas-senger must produce his ticket 
when asked to do so by the proper officer of tlio company, 
or give his iiamo and address. He must at the end of bis 
journey deliver up his ticket, or pay the proper faro, or 
give his name and address. If a passenger refuse luj 
name and address after having faik’d to produce his 
ticket or to pay tho proper fare, he w'lU be liable to bo 
detained and to pay a penalty of £2. 

Where a yiassimger is suspected of having given a wrong 
name and address, ho may be detained ptuiding inquiries. 
But this is a risky proceeding on tho part of the company’s 
servants, for should it turn out that the passenger has 
given his right name and address, the company will !• 
liable to pay damages for false imprisonment, even though 
tho conduct of the passenger has given reasonable grounds 
for leading the officials to suspect him. 

Where a paasengcr has surrendered his ticket at some 
station before he has reached his destination, and is called 
upon to pay over again, he should refuse to do so, but 
should give his name and address, and should inform the 
coUeotor that he has already given up bis ticket. It 
should be remembered, however, that a passenger cannot 
bo compelled to give up his ticket until be has reached hi^ 
journey’s eyjd. 
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Should u pMsenger lose his ticket (not being a season 
ticket) or nuslay it, he cannot be oompellod to pay his 
fare orer again. He should, however, give his name and 
address, and the name of the station from which lie took 
the ticket, and the place to which his ticket entitled him 
to be carried. It will then be an easy matter for the 
company to verify Luese particulars. 

2. RETURN TICKETS are not transferable, and any 
person selling or parting with the return half of a ticket is 
uablo to a penalty not exceeding £2. The person who buys 
such ticket, or who travels, or attempts to travel with it 
is liable to the same penalty. Such return half will bo 
confiscated, and the person travelling with it will be com- 
pelled to pay the fare from the station from which he 
started. It is difficult, however, to see how this punish- 
ment can be enforced, and in practice return halves of 
tickets are transferred every day. 

8. EXCURSION TICKETS can only be used for the par- 
ticular journey and the particular distance for wdiich they 
are issued. Such tickets are advertised as available only 
to and from the stations nametl on thorn, and any passenger 
using them for a place short of the said stations, or beyond 
them, will be liable to forfeit them and to pay the ordinary 
fare. Hence, any passenger breaking his journey will be 
clearly liable. But it is not so clear where a passenger 
travels beyond the station to which the ticket is available. 
For in that case, what is to prevent a passenger getting 
out at the station named on the ticket and procuring 
a fresh ticket to carry him on to the end of hia joumoy. 
Surely he should bo in no worse position when ho i^taya in 
the train, and on reaching his destination pays the fare for 
the distance between the station to which the excursion 
ticket is available and the station at which he gets out. 
Where an excursion ticket says that the return journey 
must bo made on a certain date, and by a specified train, 
it is not available on a date prior to or after the specified 
date, or by any other train. 

4. SEASON TICKETS arc issued under special condit Ions 
to their holders, and if the holder of a season ticket fails 
to observe these conditions, he must abide by the con- 
sequences mentioned on the ticket. Uo must at all times 
produce his ticket W’hen asked to do so by the proper 
officers of the company. Should a particular officer 
vexatiously and capriciously require a season ticket 
holder to produce his ticket, the proper course for such 
ticket holder is to write to the company, complaining of 
Buch unreasonable conduct on the part of its servant. 

6. TRAVELLING WITHOUT A TICKET. Where a 
person travels or attempts to travel without having first 
paid hia fare, and with intent to defraud, he is guilty of an 
offence. But it must be clearly shown tliat the passenger 
did so with the intent to defraud, otherwise he cannot bo 
convicted. The intent to defraud can he shown from all 
the circumstances of the case, and, indeed, this is really the 
only wayoin which the fraudulent intent can bo proved. 
On the first conviction such fraudulent passenger may 
be fined £2 ; for a second offence the penalty is £20 or 
a month’s imprisonment. 

Frequently, however, persons have not time to take 
a ticket. In such a case the passenger should pay the 
proper fare, which is the actual faro from the station at 
which he started to the station where ho intends to get 
out. The company cannot compel him to pay the fare 
from the station at which the train originally started, 
altnough such extortion is oHon attempted. Should 
his payment bo refused, ho ought to give his name and 
^^ess. If the company then sues him, his proper course 

11 * trial explain 

that ho did tender payment at the proper time. In that 
case the company wUl have to pay all the costs of the 
action. A passenger who has not taken a thiket can bo 
prevented from entering the train, but aiiparently he 
cannot be ejected after the train has stjuted on its 
journey. 

^ ®®EAKINQ a journey. Where a passenger gets 
WAViU destination, ho cannot after- 

on the same ticket resume his jouroey and travel 


on to the station to which that ticket if avallsble. He 
cannot, however, be compelled to give up the ticket on 
breaking the journey, because the ticket cannot law- 
fully be taken from him until he has reached the station 
to which it is available* He must, however, show it il 
required. 

7* TRAVELLING BEYOND THE STATION NAMED 
ON THE TICKET. Where a passenger, having paid his 
fare for a certain distance, wilfully and knowin^y travels 
beyond that distance, with intent to defraud^ he is liable to 
the same penalties as if he had travelled without a ticket 
with intent fo defraud. The essence of the offence is the 
intent to defraud, and if there is no such intent, no offence 
has been committed. 

Frequently passengers change their minds and travel 
further than they originally intended. In that ease, all 
that can bo demanded from them is the “ additional fare 
for the additional distance.’* This is not the same thing 
as tlio difference between the sum originally paid and the 
fare from the original starting place to the station at which 
the piissongcr has actually got out. 

Thus, the fare from A to B is 6s., and from A to 0 a 
station fartlier on tljan B, on the same line is 7s., the fore 
from B to U being Is. A passenger takes his ticket from 
A to B, hut travels on to C. Ilere he cannot bo charged 
2s., the difference in the fares from A to B and from 
A to 0. All that tile company can legally exact is tho 
faro from B to C, viz., 1«. In this way the passen- 
ger Raves a sliilling, and where tlfis saving can be 
riyevted, many passengers do so. On tho other hand, 
suppose the fares from A to B and from A to C are the 
Ramc, and a prissonger books to B, but continues his 
journey on to 0, here he can be compelled to pay an 
iidditional fare, viz., ilje fare from B to 0, though had be 
originally hooked to 0, he would have had notliing extra 
to pay. 

8. TRAVELLING IN A SUPERIOR CLASS. Where a 
passenger travels in a ckiss superior to that for which he 
has taken a ticket, lie commits an offence, and is liable to 
a penalty of £2, provided ho has so travelled with intent 
to defraud tho company. But this fraudulent intent 
must be clearly proved. For instance, there is no 
fraudulent intent whore the third class compartments are 
full, a passenger having taken a third-class ticket finds tho 
only carriages available are first-class and enters a first- 
(dass carriage ; then, if the station at which the traveller 
takes his ticket is the station from which the train starts, 
tho passenger may travel in tho first-class carriage without 
haying to j)ay an increased fare, because his ticket entitled 
him to bo carried in that particular train, and if the 
company were unable to convey him by that train, bo 
might sue for damages. He should, however, os soon as 
tho third-class carriages cease to be full change into his 
proper class. If the station at which tho passenger takes 
his ticket be an intermediate one, he may enter a carriago 
of a superior class, but will be liable to pay the excess of 
faro, because at intermediate stations tickets are issued 
only on condition that there is room in tlie train, and the 
company is, therefore, under no obligation to carry a 
passenger by that particular train if there is no room in 
the carriages for which he has taken his ticket. It mav, 
however, be said that railway com])anie8 do not ns a rulls 
insist on tho excess of faro when a passenger has been 
compelled to travel in a superior class, through the other 
carriages being full, 

9. TRAVELLING IN AN INFERIOR CLASS. Where a 

passenger has, through overcrowding, been compelled to 
travel in an inferior class, ho is entitled to recover the 
difference in the faros of the two classes. He should, 
however, before his journey is ended, draw tlie attention 
of the company’s servants to the fact that he was compelled 
to travel in an inferior class. He should not surrender 
his ticket until ho is paid, giving, of course, bis name and 
address ; or, if ho gives up his ticket without having been 
paid, ho should take a note of its number and afterwards 
demand payment from the company. If payment is then 
refused, he may sue the company. 

10. ENTERING COMPARTMENT ALREADY PULL. 
Every compartment is b»ii>t to seat a certain number of 
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MTfW^ Atid any one persieting hi eoMiig « cerriflge con- 
liaiti(fi^ t*hi* nombcr, after an occupant has objected to hie 
•O <lo2ig, is UaUe to a penalty of £2. The person objecting 
is ontitM to keep hi/o out, but he cannot eject the in- 
truder if ho has once entered. The only remedy that the 
objector has is to appeal to the guard or other re?>ponsibie 
offiolalto remove the intruder. 

11. SKOKIIVG. A passicngor mubt net smoke in a com- 
partment which is not set aside for that purpose. If 
W does so, ho will bo liable to a penalty of £2, and it 
makes no difference if be is the only occupant of the 
carriage, or if the other occupants do not object. 
VVhero a person in a non-smoking carriage objects to a 
person smoking in it, the objector has no remedy against 
the smoker ; nil he can do is to call the attention of the 
ofRciols to the fa^ t, and It is then for the company to 
prosecute or not a-! it thinks fit, 

IS. flNDIITG LOST PROPERTY. Whore a passenger or 
Other person is lau fully on the company’s premises, and 
finds an article in a pl«ce to which the public have access, 
«Uch person need not give the article to the ofBcials of the 
company. He is entitled to keep it until the owner turns 
Up, ami slmuld the o\nier licvor claim it, it becomes tho 
property of the finder. Of course, if the property has on 
ft the udclp'rs of the onnor, or ha?? some duo by which he 
may bo found, the Cndr*r hIiouM at once restore tho lost 
property to its owner. Tlio same is true of a servant of 
the conipaiiv who, when off duty, finds lost property on 
a part d fko company's premises to which tho public 
have ttcoass, e.g. tho platform, refreshment room, waiting 
room, file carriugo of a train which is about to start on 
a journey, and such like places. But if the property be 
found ill a place where the public have no business to be, 
e.g. an empty train alongside a platform and w'hich is 
not there lor tho purpose of conveying passengers, the 
property must be given up to the company, and if the 
owner docs not come forward, the compmiy is entitled to 
keep it. Tho same is the case when a servant on duty 
finds lost articles. 

IS- MISCELLANEOUS POINTS. Tho person who b 
seated next the window and facing in the dmiction tho train 
is going is recognised by custom as liaving i he right tocontrol 
tho opening and the snutting of the window. A passenge r 
bai the right of reserving a seat for himcolf in a earriuge 
by depositing some nrtido of luggage thereon. Ho may 
eject a usurper from it, but he nmat take euro not to use 
more force than is absolutely necessary, otherwiso ho may 
be involved in an action for damages. A passenger with 
a first-class ticket takes his scat in a first-class carriage. 
Ths guard afterwards fills the carriage with third-class 
passengers. Can tho passenger sue tlie company for 
damages ? One opinion is that tho company, h.?ving 
practically converted the carriage into a third-class, have 
brokou their contract w-ith the first-class passenger, w’ho j 
would, therefore, be entitled to the difference between the | 
first and tho third-class fare. But this contention cannot ! 
be unheld. Had the guard filled tho compartment with 
people travelling with free passes, surely the first-class 
passenger could not have claimed tho difference between 
bis fore and tho cost of -tho free passes, which would be 
really tlie amount of hiy fare. Such a contention is absurd. 


POST OFFICE. 

The Post Office ns a State institution, with the sole right 
of despatching letters, dntea from an Act passed in 1657, 
declaring that “ there shall be but one post office, and one 
pOBt-moster general and controller to settle posts.” This 
Ant of the Commonwealth Government was confirmed at 
tbe Restoration, 1660. During the next century highway 
robberies of the post frequently occurred, but by the adoption, 
ia 1784, of Palmer's scheme of mail-coaches, much greater 
purity was obtained. The main roads also were greatly 
improved, and the speed in consequence increased from 
four or fivo to ten miles an hour. But by far tho most 
important step in tho progress of the Post Office was taken 


ill 1840, wbon Mr. (afterwards St} Beftrlntid pmuf' 
i pestaM scheme came into oberatton, Previouify, m 
postal rate was regulated not only by the weight of a Mtei; 
but by tho distance it was carried, tho minimum chai^ tewf 
a letter of one sheet being 4d. for n distance of 16 miles. 
This was doubled for 80 miles, and trebled for 300 miles, 
with many intermediate rates. But by Rowland Hill’s 
scheme a uniform charge of Id. per ^-oz. was made on all 
iukand letters irrespective of distance. 

1^0 transmission of letters has always been the main 
business of tho Boat Office, but from 1838, when tho Money 
Order system was taken in hand, its operations have from 
time to time been extended to other forms of business 
relating for the most part to conTcyanee and eorrespondcnco 

DEVELOPMENT OP THE POST OFFICE BUSINESS- 

BJri7. Ti e I’or.t Office as a State Tn.<titution, reserving to 
itt'clf tliO golo right c£ trau.snuttliig letters, 
established. 

1 720, Ralph Allen's cross-road postal scheme adopted. 

1784. John Palmer's svlieiiio of mail-coaches tried and 
found succewsful. 

l-'friO. Mails first sent by nnlway between Liverpool and 
ALinchcster. 

IS.IS. ^rmiey-order system Iccame a recogiii.‘.td branch 
of the post office sers ice. 

1810. Jiowlnnd Ji ill's uniform penny po!?fi.,n:c for inland 
l»'.iters not exceeding s|-oa. in vwi'.dit came into 

force. 

18jl. Adlieslve stamps on envelopes came into use, 

JS.'io. 3loolt-post started at tlie rate of 4 oz. for Id. 

1800. Manaf'emc-nt of tiio inuil-packet service, previously 
in the hands of the Admiralty, taken over by 11;.? 
Tost Office. 

rc.Jt-oflice Saviri.gs Bauk.s estaUishod. 

iiOL rostmaster-Oeneral authorised to graufc Lifo- 
insurance policies and .Ammities within certain 
limits. 

1S70, Electric telegraphs talcf".! over by the Tost Office 
and the exclusive privilege of sending telegrams 
conferred on it by Act of Parliament. A uniform 
charge of Is. for 20 words, with free oddrcsscs, 
was the charge at first. 

„ Half-penny post Cards first iASUod. 

ramphleta, sketches, circular.^, Ac., tma^raissiblo 
ot tho unifonn charge of id. 

The penny postage on new'spapers reduced to Jd. 

Is 71. Penny postage extended to letters not exceeding 
1 oz. in weight, 

1881. rostago stamps authorised to be used for receipts 
lu.stead ot the special receipt stamps previously 
required. 

I’ostiil Orders liegan to take the place of money 
orders for small sums. 

J.S82. Reply post-cards first issued. 

1883. i’arccl Post came into operation, with 7 lbs. es tho 
maximum weight. 

1885. Minimum charge for a telegram reduced to Cd. for 
12 words, but addresses no longer free. 

188<». Maximum weight of a parcel raised to 11 ihsj. 

18Sy. Money orders made rransmissible by wia;. 

1891. Uniform Colonial, India and Foreign postage of 
24 d. for i-oz. 

„ rost-otfiee Expre^ Delivery by boy messengers?, 

1391. Private cards ot proper size with ^d. adhesive 
stamp permitted. 

1895. Free U'ansmission of re-direoted Letters, books, snd 
new'spapers, but uot parcels. 

1897. All the Trunk Tcleplionc linos in tlie United 
Kingdom transferred to the Post Oflic*©. 

„ Penny postage extended to letters weighing nol 
more than 4 ozs. 

1S93. Imperial penny postage, per |-oz., established, 
except with Austr ilia. 

1902. Postage to, but not from, Australia reduced to 
Id. iier J-oz. 

1907. Imperial postage reduced this yc.ar to Id. fori oz. ; 

Foreign postage to 2 Jd. for 1 oz., and J Jd. for 
each additional ounce. 

1908. Postage to and from U.S.A. Id. per ounce. 

fiwffer to “ i'rogretjs of the Post Office ” in /nuc/.] 

EXCLUSIVE RIGHTS OF THE POSTMASTER-GENERAL. 

The Postmaster-Qencral possesses the exclusive privilegtjf 
of carrying, otfflecting, and delivering letters. Caniei^ 








aro flpeoiaJly prdiibiled from csajtfyiag letters, except such | 
as ponoem goods sent by carrier ana are carried by bini | 
gratuitously and deliver^ with the goods to which they 
relate. 

Similarly, the Postraaster-Gcncral possesecs the exclusiro 
privilege of transmitting telegrams or messages by tele- ; 
phone within the United Kingdom, except such as are 
transmitted gratuitously by a telegraph maintained for 
the private use of a corporation, company, or person. 
Thus a merchant may establish telegraphic commuricalion 
between his house and his office, or between his head 
office and a branch office, but not with the office of another 
merchant. 

INLAND BATES OP POSTAGE. 

{Vniitd Kingdom, Clumnd 1 elands, Orkney, 

Sheila nd, and Scilly Isles), 

LETTEIIS. 

Not exceeding 4 oi. in weight, Id. ; for every additional 
2 (w., Jd. 

Double postage will be charged on delivery for letters 
posted unpaid, end double the deficiency for letters not 
t^ufficiently paid. 

Letters may not exceed two feet in length or one foot 
ill width or depth, excepting those to or from a Govern- 
ment Office. 

Where there are two or more places of the same name 
in the United Kingdom, or where there is an important 
town bearing the same name abroad, it ia advisahle to 
add the name of the county. The abbreviated addresses 
registered for telegrams must not be used for letters. 

LATE FES LETTERS. 

To catch the night mails, inland letters for the country 
and abroad must be t>osfcd in London before 0 o’clock, 
and in suburban places from half an hour to an hour and 
a half earlier. If, however, an extra Id. be aflixed to the 
letter, it will bo forwaided by the night mails when posted 
after that hour. The late fee posting time is 7 p.m. at 
most tovra branch offices ; 7.30 at St. Martin’s I ..0 Grand, 
and 7.45 at Mount Pleasant. Letters bearing an extra 
Ifd, stamp may also be posted in the letter-boxes affixed 
to all mail trains to which sorting carriages are attached. 
A late fee is not necessary for letters addi'cssed to certain 
towns within reach of later mails. As, however, some of 
the trains by which the later mails are conveyed arc not 
mail trains, there ia a certain risk of irregular arrival, 
particularly at the more distant towms. 

RE-DIRECTION OP LETTERS, ETC. 

No charge is made for the re-direction of letters, half- 
penny packets, post cards and newspapers, provirlcd they 
arc re-posted not later than the day after delivery (•Sundays 
and public holidays not counted), and that they do not 
appear fo have been opened or tampered with. If re- 
posted later than the day after delivery, they are liable to 
charge at the prepaid rate. If they appear to have been 
opened they will be charged as freshly posted unpaid 
letters or packets. 

Re-dirooted registered letters must not be dropped into 
a letter-box, but must be taken to a post-office to be dealt 
with as registered. No additional postage or registering 
fee will be charged, provided they are presented for re- 
rejristration not later than the day after delivery, 

Re-dirccted parcels ore liable to additional postage at 
the prepaid rate for each rc-dircction, except in thase coses 
whore the original and corrected addieases arc both within 
a delivery from the same post-office. 

NOTICE OP REMOVAL. 

Notices of removal and applications for letters, etc., to 
TO re-ffirectod by the Post Office authorities must bo 
duly signed by the persons to whom the letters are ad- 
djessed. Printed forms can be obtained from the post 
omoes, and when filled up and signed should be given to 
^ postman. Separate notices must 
^ auod up fur paroeU md telegrams. The Post Office will 


continne to re-direct letters, etc,, for a period of one year, 
but the rimo may be extended, if desired, on payment of l«. 

liettcrs, etc., will not be officially re-directed for a person 
leaving borne temporarily, unless the house be left unin- 
habited, nor will they bo re-direoted when addressed to 
Clubs, Hotels, Boarding-houses, or Lodgings. Whwe 
caretakers are left in charge, they are expected to receive 
and re-diiect letters. 

UNDELIVERED CORRESFONDENCB. 

Undelivered inland letters bearing the full name and 
address of the sender printed or uTitten upon the outside 
are returned unopened. Others are opened, and where 
possible returned to the senders. If they contain neit her 
the sender’s address nor any enclosure of importance, they 
arc destroyed. Undelivered letters containing anything of 
value are recorded and returned registered, for which a fee 
of 2d. is charged. Undelivered letters from abroad ore 
returned unopened to the countries from which they came. 
I'ndelivcred half-penny packets, newspapers, and post 
cards ore returned, provided they bear on the outside tlio 
name and address of the sender, with a request for their 
return iu case of non-delivory, and are delivered to tho 
sender on payment of a second postage. 

MISSING LETTERS. 

Inquiries for niiKsing letters should bo made at the 
Kccretary’s office, G.P.O. (north), between the hours of 
10 a.m. and 6 p.m. ; Saturdays between 10 a.m. and 
1.30 p.m. The Returned Letter Office is at Mount 
ricjisant, K.C. 

ARTICLES NOT ALLOWED TO BE SENT BV POST. 

No indecent or obsce>no print, painting, book, etc., nor 
any explosive or noxious substance, nor any living 
crraturca (bees excepted, and they must be pnokod in 
suitable cases), may bo sent by post, nor anything likely 
to injure ihe contents of the or any officer of tha 

Post Office. 

POSTE RESTANTE. 

Letters, etc., addressed <0 a Poste Ucatanto, to be called 
for, arc retained for one mouth in tlic Proviuc('a, and for 
a fortnight iu London. If not called tor })y the eml 
of that time tlujy are sent to the Returned I<cttor Office 
to bo disposed of. If, however, a letter bo addressed 
to a post office at a sea-port town lur a person on board a 
ship hound for that port, it is kept two monllis. Letters 
should have the words “ to be callvd for,” or “ Poste 
llestante,” included in the address. The Post© Restanto 
I is only intended for the accommodation of strangers or 
travellers who have no permanent abode in the towm 

Letters or parcels midrossed to initials or fictitious 
names, or Christian names without a Buraaine, are not 
taken in, but at once scut to the Returned Letter Office. 

Persons applying for Post© Restanto letters or parcels 
phould be able to say from what place they arc expected, 
and produce some proof of identity. Foreigners should 
produce their passports. 

REGISTRATION OP LETTERS AND PARCELS. 

The ordinary registration fee for eavh inland letter, 
i parcel, or other postal packet ia 2d., in addition to tlio 
poi«tago. The pajunent of this fee secures coiuponeation 
in the event of loss or damage up to £6. Con)ppnsation 
! up to a limit of £400 n^ay be obtained on the following 
j scale : Fee of 2d., compensation £6 ; 3d., £20 ; and after 
this every additional penny on the fee adds £20 to th^i 
I amount of compensation, up to the limit of £i00. 
j Registered Letters must be handed (o tui agent of the 
; Post Office, and a receipt obtained. Cl’liey inu.d not be 
j posted iu a letter box. 

I Letters containing money must bo posted in an mvolopo 
j supplied for registered letters by the Post Ofiicc. 

i CONVEYANCE OF SINGLE POST LETTERS BY RAIL. 

By an agreement with the Postmnster-Genoral, inland 
letters not exceeding 4 oz. in weight may be otinveyod 
certain railway compaiiica by the next available train or 
fiteamship, either to bo called for at theslation of address, 
or to bo transferred thence to the nearest letter box for 
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deliveiy by postnuuu The letter mnet be taken to a itation 
o{ the railway company, and a charge of 2d. will bo made 
for its oonveyanoe, in addition to the ordinary postage rate 
of Id. Letters to bo conveyed in this way can bo handed 
in at an Express Delivery Office, for iTunietiiate conveyance 
by special messenger to a railway station, on payment of 
the ordinary express fee of 3d. per mile. 

EXPRESS DELIVERY OF LETTERS AND PARCELS. 

There are three systems for the B})ecial delivery of lett<-rs 
and parcels ; — 

1. By special mcsaenger the entire distance, for which the 
charge is 3d, per mile, or part of a mile (ordinary postage 
is not charged), Sfjccial chr.rgos are mode where the 
packet is heavy or bulky, and for long distances W' here no 
ordinary public conveyance is available. This is the 
quickest service, and letters, etc., for Express Delivery 
are accepted at all the more important post ofiices. Uhey 
must bear the word “Express” in the top left-hand 
corner of the cover. 

2. By special messenger after transmission hy post. By 
this system letters and pnroels are forwarded in the regular 
course of post, and on arrival at the office of delivery are 
sent out by Express Messenger. The charge is 3d. per 
mile, or part of a mile, from the office of delivery, in addition 
to the ordinary postage. There arc B})ecial charges, as in 
system No. 1. The letters may be posted like ordinary 
letters, but must bo clearly marked “ Express Delivery ” 
in the top left-hand corner, and have a thick perpendicular 
lino on each side of the cnveJo])e. Parcels and registered 
letters for this service must be handed in at a post office 
or to a rural postman. 

3. By special delivery in advance, of the ordinary delivery. 
Any persons wishing to receive their letters, etc., in advance 
of the ordinary delivery may have them delivered by 
spocial messerigcr on payment of 3d. per mile for one packet, 
avid a further charge of Id. lor every ton, or less, ad- 
ditional packets. 

STAMPS. 

Postage stamps of the following values are issued by 
the Post Office ; ^d., Id., lid., 2d., 2i<l., 3d., 4d., Cd., 6d., 
9d., lOd., Is., 2s, «d„ 6h., lOs., £1. 

Embossed or iinpressf'd jiostago ptanips, cut out of 
envelopes, Ac., may bo used as adhesivi^ .stamps. 

Stamps may be perforated with the initials of firms, etc. 

ENVELOPES. 

Embossed envelopes bearing a half-penny stamp may 
be had in two sizes. Commercial and Foolscap, the former 
at |d. each, or Ski. the packet of 10 ; the latter at Jd. each, 
or 6d. the packet of 10. Embossed penny envelopes are 
in three sizes : A (4| by 31 J in.). Commercial (6,*, by 3^ in.). 
Foolscap (9 by 4 in.). A size are sold at l^d. each, or in 
packets of 20 for Is. lOd. ; Commercial at l^d, each, or 
10 for Is. Od. ; and Foolscap IJd. each, or 10 for l.s. Od. 

REGISTERED LETTER ENVELOPES. 

B-rgistered letter envoi opes for foreign as well as inlond 
letters, bearing a 3d. stamp embossed on the flap for pay- 
ment of registration fee of 2d. and postage Id., are of five 
sizes, and are sold at F (0} by in.) S^d. each, or 3s. 3d. 
A>r 12 ; G (0 by 3| in.) 3id. each, or 3s. 4d. for 12 ; H 
(8 by 6 in.) and 112 (9 by 4 in.) 3£d. each, or Ss. 9d. for 12. 
K (lli by 0 in.) 4d. each, or 4s. for 12. 

1 POST CARDS. 

^ Post cards bearing a halfjjcnny stamp are sold at tbe 
rate of I for Jd., 7 for 4d. and J 1 for Od. Tlicy are of 
tw^o kinds—stout cards 4^ in. by 3i in. ; thin cards Oi in. 
by in. Rcjily post cards are sold at about double the 
price of the single cards. Private cards may be used, but 
must correspond as closely as possible in size and weight 
with the official post cards, and must bear a halfpenny 
stamp on the same side as the address. They must not 
be more than inches long and inches wide, nor less 
than 3J inches long and 21 inches wide. The right-hand 
half of the address side of a post-card is reserved ex- 
clusively for the address and po^tagr- stamp. 


LETTER CARDS. 

Letter cards are sold at the following pricei : 1 for i|<L» 
8 for 9d., and a packet of 96 for 9s. 

HALFPENNY PACKETS. 

Piinted or written matter not in the nature of a letter 
maybe transmitted by the halfpenny jiacket post. The 
pat'ket must not exceed 2 oz. in weight, and the regulation 
size is the same as that of letters. 

Halfpenny packets may contain printed matter, manu- 
scripts, books and periodicals, invoices, deeds and agree- 
ments, sketches, photogra])hs, prints, maps, etc. (when 
not on glass or other brittle substance), also the binding 
or mounting ordinarily used for the same, provided it be 
not made of glass or any like substance, printed cards 
of invitation, visiting cards, Christmas, New Year, and 
birthday cards (these may bear wTitten formulas of 
courtesy, provid^ they do not exceed five words or 
initials, such as “ at home,” “ P.P.C.,” ” Change of 
Address,” etc.). Samples of goods, patterns of cloth, etc.* 
cannot be sent at the halfpenny rate. 

Rules concehninq halfpenny packets. A halfpenny 
packet must be posted without a cover, or in an unfastened 
envelope, or cover which can bo easily removed te allow 
of examination. It may be tied with string for security. 
It must not contain any communication in the nature of 
a letter. Should any of those regulations not bo com- 
plied with, the packet will be treated as a letter. If posted 
unpaid, double postage will be charged. 

NEWSPAPERS. 

The postage is ^,d. for every registered daily or weekly 
newspaper, whether posted singly or with others in a 
packet. The newspaptT must be posted without a cover, 
or in a covor oi)cn at both ends, and must be folded in such 
a way as to show the title. Nothing in the nature of a 
letter must be enclosed, but the name and address of the 
sender may be written on the wrapper, a request for return 
in case of non-delivery, and a reference to any page in 
the newspaper t o which the sender wishes to call attention. 
A new8i)aper or packet of newspapers may not exceed 5 lb. 
in weight, two feet in length, and one foot in width or 
depth. If any of these rules be disregarded, the newspaper 
packet (unless it is admissible as a halfpenny packet) will 
either be charged as an insufficiently paid letter, or trans- 
ferred to the Parcel I'ost, whichever charge is the lower, 
with a fine of Id. in addition to any deficient parcel postage. 

Newspaper wrappers, bearing a halfpenny stamp, are 
sold at the rnto of 1 for |d., or 7 for 4d. A packet of 120 
costs 6s. 8|cl. The price of wrappers bearing a penny 
stamp is 1 1(1. for 1 , SJd. for 8, or a packet of 40 for Ss. 6^d. 

The annual fee for registering a publication at G.P.O. for 
circulation within the United Kingdom as a newspaper is 6s. 

PARCEL POST. 


Not over 1 lb. 

. . 3d. 

Not over 8 lb. , . ' 

. . 8d. 

„ „ 2 lb. . . 

. . 4il. 

„ 01b... 

.. 9d. 

„ ,. 31b... 

. . nd. 

„ „101b... 

.. lOd. 

.. „ nib... 

. . 6d. 

M „lllb... 

.. lid. 

.. 71b... 

. . 7d. 




Rkoulations. No j»arcel may exceed 11 lbs. in weight, 
3 feet 6 inches in length, or 6 feet in length and girth 
combined. Parcels must not be posted in a letter-box, 
but must be handed over the counter of a post office, or 
given to a rural postman, and the postage must be prepaid 
by postage stamps affixed by the sender. The words 
” Parcel Post ” should be wTitten in the left hand corner 
above the address. The sender’s name should be on the 
cover or inside the parcel. A certificate of the posting 
of a parcel may be obtained nt the time, if so desired. 
ParrtilH are not doliveriM.! on Sunday in any part of tbo 
United Kingdom, nor are parcels accepted on that day. 
Parcels marked “ to be called for ” are kept for three 
weeks (unless they contain anything of a perishable nature). 
After they have remained in the office one clear day, a 
charge of Id. per day is made. Parcels sent to or from 
tbe Channel Islands are 1 able to customs duty, and a 
declaration cf oentents must be made by the sender at 
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the time of poiting. Rates of postage are the same as to 
other parts of the United Kingdom. 

COMPENSATION FOR LOSS OR DAMAGE OF PARCELS. 

For compciidaiion on Registered Pareds see under 
“ Rf^atration of Letters and Parcels.*’ p. 675. Com- 
pensation on Unregistered Parcels is limited to £2, and to 
soenro compensation on sucli parcc'ls, it is necessary, when 
posting;, to obtain a certificate of [losting. No compensation 
is paid in the case of nnrogisterod parcels containiii" 
money, watches, or jewellery, nor for damage done to 
parcels containing articles of u perishable or exceptionally 
fragile nature. 

UNDELIVERED PARCELS. 

When a parcel, bearing on its cover the name and address 
of the sender, cannot be delivered owing to iuauflicient 
address or any other cause, it is retained at the Head 
OfBoe of the district, and a notice forwarded to the sender 
informing him that the parcel will bo given up free of 
charge on application at that office, or that it will be 
forwarded to a fresh address or returned to him on payment 
of a fresh postage. If no reply is received within six days 
of the date of the notice, the parcel is sent to the Returned 
I^ettcr Office of the District. If the parcel docs not bear 
the name and address of the sender on the outside, it is 
sent to the Returned Letter Office, where it is opened and 
examined. If the sender’s name and address is found 
inaido, the parcel is treated in accordance with the rule 
given above ; if not, the name of tlio ad<iressee and other 
particulars are entered on a Hat and exhibited at the 
Returned Letter Ofiico in question. If unclaimed by the 
cud of three months, the j)arcel is disposed of. Parcels, 
the contents of which are likely to be offensive or worth- 
less through decay, aro liable to ho disposed of fgrthwilh. 

(F<tr re-iUrcctiini (utd rojistration of parrels^ see re-dircc^ 
tivu and registration of letters.) 

SUNDAY AND BANK HOLIDAY HOURS. 

At all offices open in London on Sunday postage stanifis 
may be purchased and telegrams despatched. The hours 
are, as a rule, fi'om 8 a.m. to 10 a.m. I^,ttora cannot be 
registered in London on Sunday except at certain railway 
stations. At those offices open during certain hours 
on Good Friday niid Christmas Day for the transaction 
of telegraph Imsincafl, postage stamps are sold and letters 
registered. 

At all provincial offices open on Sunday postage stamps 
are sold and letters registered during the hours the offices 
are open, generally from 8 a.m. to 10 a.m. The same 
regulation applies to Christmas Day and Good Friday. 
The hours at which telegraph business is transacted arc 
as a rule the same as for postal business, but certain offices 
ore also open for telegraph business in the afternoon or 
evening, and postage stamps may bo purchased there at 
such times. In no provincial town in England and Ireland 
is there gjmore than one delivery of letters on Sunday, 
Christmas Day, or Good Friday. Few Scotch towns have 
any delivery on Sacramental Feast Days. No Parcel 
Post, Money Order, Savings Bank, Insurance or Annuity 
business is transacted on Sunday, Christinas Day, or Good 
Friday. 

At all towns where Bank Holidays are observed as public 
holidays, the public counters of the Hoad Office and branch 
offices are closed at 12 noon for all business except telegraph 
business, the acceptance of parcels, the sale of postage 
stamps, and the registration of letters and parcels. All 
village offices which are not telegraph offices elose at noon. 
Town sub-offices, which are not telegraph delivery offices, 
are, as a rule, closed entirely on Bank Holidays. There 
is only one delivery of letters and generally one despatch 
on Bank Holidays. 

POBEIQN AND COLONIAL 
POSTAGE RATES. 
letters. 

From the United Kingdom (1) to British Possessions 
generally and to Egypt, the United States of America, 
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and the places in Morocco where there are British Post 
Office Agencies the rate of postage is Id. per ounce ; and 
(2) to all other countries it is 2J(1. for the first ounce, and 
J|d. for each succeeding ounce or fraction thereof. 

POST CARDS. 

Official post cards are transmissible to all parts of the 
world. Id. single, 2d. reply. Inland post cards may also 
be used, provided the additional postage is supplied by 
means of postage stamps. Private post cards may be 
sent abroad if they are of the same size and substance as 
the official cards and have the words “ Post Card ” printed 
or written on the address side. Plain cards without any 
inscription cannot be sent abroad as post cards. 

PRINTED PAPERS, COMMERCIAL PAPERS, 

AND SAMPLES. 

Printed Papers comprise : Newspapers, books (stitched 
or bound), periodical works, pamphlets, sheets of music, 
proofs of printing, plans, maps, engravings, photographs, 
itc. Printers’ proofs, corrected or not, and th(^ correspond- 
ing inanustTipts when included in the same package, are 
admitted as “ prinicd papers,” but not the jn-oducts of 
the copj’ing press and ty})o writer. 

Commercial Papers compri.se all papers or documents 
written or drawn Avliolly or partly by liand (except letters 
or coiiiinimications in the nature of letters) such as Deeds, 
Way Bills, IHlls of Lading, Invoic(*a, MiS. Music. 

'I’lir rate of postage 00 I’rint.cd Pullers for all plrurcs 
abroad is .^,1. jx-r 2 oz., and on t -ominnrcial Papers, iaSJd. 
for tliefir-.t ID oz., and ?,d. piT 2 oz. thereafter. 

Canadian Magazine Post. The postage rate on British 
Ni'WspapiTs, Alaga/.iiK's, and Tradi^ Journals intended 
for Canada is Id. per lb.; on packets not exceeding 2 oz. 
it is ijd. Such puckct.s mupt la' jjosted in covers open 
at. both en<ls and easily rcmnvaMc. 

Sample Post. The rate of po.stago for all places abroad 
is Id. for tlio first 4 oz. and Jd. f>cr 2 oz. thcri'after. Packets 
containing gooiks for sale, or article.s sent by one private 
individual to another, cannot be forwarded by Sample Post. 

Packets to Briti.sh Colonies or l*oaseB8ion8, or to non- 
union countries or colonies nrist not exceed 2 feet in length 
by 1 foot in w’idth or depth, and 6 lbs, in weight ; the length 
is limited to 18 inches and weight to 4 lbs. to foreign 
countries in the Postal union. If in the form of a roll, 
the limits of size in either caso aie 30 inches in length 
and 4 inches in diameter. 

Packets must he po.stcd without a cover, or in an ordinary 
envelop© left entirely unfastened, or in a cover wholly 
open at both end.s. To ensure tlie safety of the contents, 
however, the ends cf the packet may be tied with string, 
but it must be easy to unfasten. 

Packets must be prepaid ; if wholly unpaid tb© packets 
will bo stopped ; if not fully prepaid, double the deficiency 
will be charged cii delivery. 

UNDELIVERED CORRESPONDENCE. 

Undelivered correspondence returned from places abroad 
is, as a general rule, treated in the same way as inland 
correspoudenco. 

FOREIGN AND COLONIAL PARCEL POST. 

The rules and regulations for foreign and colonial parcels 
are similar to the rules for inland parcels, but the sender 
of each parcel must make a declaration as to its contents 
for Customs purposes. This declaration must be made on 
a form provided by the Post Office for the purpose. The 
sender can prepay all charges to certain countries and places 
by paying a fee of 6d., signing an undertaking to pay on 
demand the amount due, and making a deposit of Is. for 
each lOs. and fraction of lOs. of the value of the parcel, 
(to Canada and U.S.A. Is. for each 4s. wi<h a minimum 
deposit of 5s,), otherwise the Cu.stoms and other charges 
must be paid by the addressee. The size limit to some 
places abroad differs from that for inland parcels. 

Certain articles are inadmissible ; these include letters 
to nearly every place ; coin, jewellery, etc., to many places ; 
opium to China, India, etc* ; fresh meat ond living plants 
to some countries ; fire-arms and mmuuition to many parts. 
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FIJI iBlaiids 1 a 

Natal n 9 

ttatin«oKi''er Colon V 1 0 

Rhodesia 1 g 

Transvaal l o 


11). uptolllb. 
s. d. 


IHSURAKCE OF PAXICELS. 


Are t 0 tlUft filiiliiitt; ilii 

loUowmg). 

For OompenisttoQ For CompeoMtioo 


up to 

Ffee 

up to 

Fee. 

£12 

6d. 

£72 

3s. Od* 

£24 

Is. Od. 

£84 

38. 6d* 

£36 

Is. 6d. 

£96 

is. Od. 

£48 

2s. Od. 

£108 

4s. 6d. 

£60 

28. 6d. 

£120 

69. Od* 


Xo parcel to U.S.A. can be insured for more than £120, 
iiiid to other countrica the limit varies from £20 to £400. 


MONEY ORDERS. 

INLAND. 

At every Money Order Office Money Orders can bo 
obtained between the hours of 8 a.m. and 8 p.in. Tio 
poundage for those orders is ; — 

For sums not exceeding 

£1 £3 £10 £20 £30 £40 

2d. 3rl. 4d. 6d. 8d. lOd. 

No order may contain a fractional part of a penny. 

No single Money Order can be issued for more than £40. 

A Money Order may be crossed like a cheque for payment 
through a bank. 

TELEOBAPH MONEY OBDEBS. 

INLAND. 

Money moy bo transmitted by Telegraph Monejr Order 
from any Money Order Office in the United Kingdom, 
which is also a deajuitching office for telegrams^ and may 
be made pat'able at any Money Order Office which is also 
ail office for the delivery of telegrams. 

The charges for Telegraph Money Orders are a poundage 
at the ordinary rate for Inland Money Orders, with an 
additional fee of 2d. for each Order and the dOat of the 
official telegram of advice. 

POSTAL ORDERS. 

Postal Orders arc issued and paid at all Money Order 
Offices in the United Kingdom during the ordina^ hours 
of business on w^eek-days, and in certain British Colonics 
and places at which British Postal Agencies are maintained. 

Orders may bo had for every 6d. up to IQs. 6d.; and 
for 20s. and 218. Tiiose for Od., up to 2s. 6d. cost ^d. each ; 
after tlrnt, up to ir)S. the charge is id.; alter that, to 
21s. the charge is l^d. 

By affixing stamps (perforated ones not allowed) uot 
exceeding 6d. in value nor three in number to the face of 
any one Postal Order, odd amounts may be made up, but 
not fractions of a penny. 

An Order not cashecl with.in three months from the last 
day of the month of issue will be charged a fresh commission. 

FOREIGN AND COLONIAL MONEY OBDEBS. 

For sums not exceeding 

£1 £2 £4 £0 £8 ' £10 

3(i. Od. Od. Is. Is. 3d. Is. 6*1. 
and for countries on w^hich Orders may be issued for a 
larger sura than £10 tho charge is 3d. for every additional 
£2 or portion of £2. 

TBXEGBAPH MONEY ORDERS — FoToign and Colonial. 

Telegraph Money Orders may be sent to or from ccriain 
places. The charges for those issued in the United 
Kingdom are the ordinary foreign and colonial Money 
Order poundage, with the Edition of a fee of 6d. and cost 
of official telegram of advice. 


Foroels can be insured to almost all foreign countries 
and oolonics at tho following rates : 


For Compensation 

Fee 

For Compensation 


up to 

up to 

Fee. 

£P 

4d. 

£72 

Is. 2d. 

£24 

6d. 

£84 

U. 4d. 

£30 

8d. 

£96 

Is. t>d. 

£48 

lOd. 

£108 

Is. 8:1. 

£60 

l3. Od. 

£120 

la. lOd. 


No parcel can bo insured for more tliau its actual value. 


POST OFEICE SAVINGS BANK* 

Savings Bank business is transacted at every Money 
Order Oftice from the hours of 8 n.m. to 8 p.ni. on wook. 
days. Anj^ person over 7 years old may bo a depositor. 

Any sum from oa^: shilling upwmd <exclui.luj^ pence) 
iiiny be depo-sited at one Lime, and any number of depositf 
made in the course of a year (ending December 31st) up 
;o a limit of £60. The total must never exceed £200, 
including inlerost, which is at the rate of 2^ pet cent. 







m 


, Ite tlMse aaikb)* to i$m men tSun • tern pence nt s 
time* fomit $xb provided free of cher^, to whtoh stamps can 
be aflSxed till they amount to a shilling in value, when they 
are accepted for deposit. Perforated stamps not accepted. 

Acknowledgment for every deposit exceeding £1 is sent 
to the depositor hy post from the Sayings Bank Department 
in London. For any deposit under £5 the entry of such a 
deposit ID Jhe depositor’s book is proof of the sum deposited. 

Once every year, on the anniversary of the day on which 
the account was opened, the depositor must forward his 
book to the Comptroller of the Savings Bank that the 
interest op to the Slst December last may bo entered in 
it. An envelope for Ibis purpose may be obtained at any 
Post Office Savings Bank. 

A depositor can at any time withdraw llio w'hole or 
part of his deposits, and for sums not exceeding £l without 
giving notion. For sums above £1 ho must forward 
to the Savings Bank Department a notice of wnthdi-awal, 
which he can obtain at any Post Office Savings Bunk. Ho 
will then receive a w’arrant, which he must present for 
payment at the post office, together with his book. 

LIFE INSURANCE. 

Any persons between the ages of 14 and 65 years can 
eflwt a Life Insurance for any sum from £5 to £100. 
Children between 8 and 14 years of ago can be insured for £5. 

An insurance cannot be for less than £5, but further in- 
surances may be effected on the same life from time to i imo 
for any amount of not U'sa than £5, until the sum reaches 
£100. (See “ Oovern incut Insinauco Tables’' \^. 707). 

ANNUITIES. 

Immediate or deferred Annuities from £1 to £100 can 
be bought at any Post Office Savings Bank on the life of 
any one who is not leas than five years of age. Husband 
and wile may each purcliarjo an annuity for £100. (.S('e 

“Ooverunieiit Aunuity Tables” in Index). 

TELEGRAMS. 

INLAND. 

For the first 12 worJi, Cd. ; for every additional word, 
id. Figures are counted at the rate of ’five to a word. 

Stamps in payment must be affixed by tlie sender. The 
address of the receiver is charged for, but not that of the 
sender, if written on the back of the telegraph form. 

The charge includes delivery, provided the address Ik* 
within the Town Postal limits, or within throe miles of 
a head office. When the address is beyond the free 
delivery limit, a charge of 3d. for each mile is made, 
reckonwl from the limit of free deliver)’. This charge to bo 
prepaid by the sender. Replies not; exceeding 48 W’oxda 
in length may be prc])aid by the sender. 

Telegraph forms are of two kinds, tho A form (given 
gratis) with no stamp ; and the A1 form embossed with 
a stamp, which may be purchased singly, or io a book of 
20, price 10s. 2d. 

Any otie may register an abbreviated address on payment 
of a fee of 218. per year. 

Telegrams re-directed by wire to a second address are 
liable to an additional charge. 

The usual hours of attendauee at Telegraph Offices on 
week days are from 8 a.m. to 8 p.m. The usual Sunday 
attendance in England is from 8 a.m. to 10 a.m.; in Scotland 
from 9 a.m. to 10 a.m., and in Ireland from 8.25 a.!n. to 
10.25 a.m. The following offices are always open : — 
London. Contra! Telegraph Station (corner of Newgate 
Street), King’s Cross Station, (closed from 1,30 p.ni. to 
2.30 p.m., Sundays), Liverpool Street Station, London 
Bridge Station, (S.FJ. and C. Railway), St. Pancras Station, 
atratfort Railway Station. Waterloo Station, West Strand 
Umoe, Willosdon Junction. 

Aberdeen, Alnmouth (Ry. Sta.), Belfast 
(U.P.O.), Birmingham. Bristol. Cardiff, Cork, Derby, 
wevonport, Dover. Dublin, Dundee. Edinburgh, Exeter, 
Falmouth, (llaagow. Holyhead. HuU, Inverness. Leeds, 
uverpool Loudonderrv, Liioker Station, Manchester, New- 
Norwich, Nottingham, Penzance, Plymouth, 
Queenstown, Sheffield, Shipley Station (Mid. 
y-;> Qhiploy Gate Station, Southampton Docks, Swansea. 


fORSIfHI AID OOLOIIAL TBLEQBAM8. 

[Where more than one price is given, the ohorgo varies 
according to the route, or to the part of the country to 
which the telegram is sent.] 


Rntc 
per 
word 
8, d. 

Abyssinia 2 5 

Aden 2 C 

Alaska 3 0 

Alifcria C 2) 

Atmam 4/2 & 4 3 

Anti/'ua 4 4 

ArKi'utine ltPj)Ublic.. iVlC A 4 2 

AMTcnsion 2 6 

Australia 2/9 & .1 0 

Austria 0 S 

Azores 0 9 

Itaham.'ts 2 6 

Itarbadues 4 9 

Basutoland 2 C> 

Bathurst (West Africa) .... 3 <t 

Bcchuunoland (British; .... 2 G 

TJelKium 0 3 

Jtougucia 10/0 & 10 1 

limiiudu 2 0 

His«io 4 S 

Bokhara 1 0 

Boluiiia 4 b 

](uli\ia !i 4 

Buj-neo ('Hriti‘ihj..from.V“ to 3 10 

Borneo (Butcio 4/2 At 4 5 

Bosjiin-ncr>!c;;uvina. . 0 

Boiiittoii, M'(‘ S^ 'anion. 

Bra/.U S/Otofl 5 

Biitihh (’cntral \trifta 2 11 

BritiKh i:ast All ion .... 2/0 & 2 9 

British Ouinnn 7 0 

Bri(i'-h New Giiixca (sent 
by po t from fo'ditown, 
Quceusli'ml, as octaf-ion 

Oder**) ~. 

Ihilgariaand BbJtKouwclia 0 4 

Burma 1/iO & 2 0 

. .•im<‘roons( West Africa) .. 5 2 

('uniida ....fioni I;- to .1 2 

{•anary Islands 0 !» 

Cape (.’olot.y 2 0 

(;ap(! Vord islands 2/2*3 I 

( arnllnc Iblands 4,'f' .V. 4 11 

Oyloo 1/11 & 2 1 

(hilc h 0 

(. hlna from 4/2 to I 7 

roebin-China 0/7 A: 3 10 

Cocos 2 0 

Colombia (K AmoriciO. ..l/t; A; 5 9 
Comoro IsHnds'M-ntliy post 
from Zanzibar, Adcu.cir.) 

Congo Htato 5 (1 

Corea 4,7 A 4 10 

Costa Hica 4 2 

Crete 0 C 

Cuba ),'•>& 1 10 

CunH'ao « 0 

Cyums 1 0 

Bniiomcy 5 0 

Dol.'igoa'Bay 2 7 

Denmark 0 3 

Dominica 4 2 

Dutch 15 Indies.. fjom "fOto 4 fi 

Dutch Guiitnn « 9 

l-'A!uador 6 0 

1-gypt from 1/ to 1 4 

I'afkland Isliinds (sent hy 

K tfroni Monte Video or 

ittt Arena*-) ~. 

ranninff Island 2 G 

Fiji Islands 3 o 

Formosa 4/7 & 4 10 

France 0 2 

French Congo fl 2 

French Gulanu 6 9 

French Guinea S/0 & 3 7 

Gemany o 2 

German T,.*\st Afiiea 2/0 & 3 1 

Oernian South West Africa 

(.*4wal{opnumd; 2 s 

Gibmltar 0 3 

Gold Coast 4,'S* 4 10 

Oi'ceee and Greek laiands .. o 0 

Grenada 4 8 

Guadeloupe 5 2 

Guam Island 5 0 

Guatemala S/iAT. 4 

Hayti (West Indies). ... .V4 *75 


6 

1‘ 

2 


Heibaz (Arabia) . 

Holland 

Honduras (British) (sent by 
rui.st ftx)m New Orleans) .. 

H 'du’*aH (Independent) . 
Itoiig-Kong, see Chmi. 

lliiiignry o .3 

leclaiid 0 

India I/JO A 2 o 


.1 


liate 

word 

». 4 . 

Italy 0 9 

Italian East Africa ....2/1*2 2 

Ivory Coast 4/6*4 8 

Jamaica 3 0 

Japan 4/7 & 4 10 

Java (Dutch E. Indies) 3/U * 4 0 

Les Halntes 6 2 

Liberia (sent by post fiom 

Sierra Leone) — > 

Loanda A S 

Luxcinhurg 0 2^ 

Madanascar 2 S 

Madeira 1 0 

Malay Peninsula 3/3 * .3 

Malta 0 

Martinique A 

Massuwuh 2 

Mauritius 2 

Mexico fiouj 1/C to 2 1 

Midway Island 4 0 

Mont(*ucgTO 0 31 

Morocco .Id. * 0 4| 

Muscat 2/0*2 9 

Natal 2 fi 

New Cuiedouin 3/5*3 B 

Newfoundland 1 0 

New Zealiiiid 2/9*3 0 

Nicuiagua 3/11*4 2 

Nigeria (West Africa) .. 3/y* A 2 

Norfolk Island 3 0 

Norway 0 8 

Nyassalnnd 2 11 

Orange Kiver lony 2 6 

Panama 3 > 

Paraguay 3/10*4 2 

reran 2 0 

Persia 1/0*1 • 

Peitiian Gulf 2/0*2 3 

Feru A 9 

J'hiUpninc Islands from 4/2to 4 10 

Burto liico 4 2 

l’orts.giil 0 B 

J'Drtuguese East Africa .... 2 8 

1 Principe (Island of) A 0 

I I'uuta Alenas ?/|o* 4 2 

; ll/union 2 M 

Jlhode8ia(NortIiern) 2 U 

I Hhodeslu (Soutliem) 2 8 

I Rodriguez 2 

I Rouinanin 0 

Russia (in Europr) 0 

I Rr ia in Asia) I 

I St. urolx A 

! San Domingo 6 

1 St. Kitts 4 

I St. Helena 3 

I St. Lucia 4 

j St. Pierre and Miquelon. ... 1 

Kt. Thomas A 

; St. Thome (Island of; .4 

! St. Vincent 4 

i Salvador 3/6 * 8 

Sandwich Islands 3 

Senegal 1 

Servia V 

Peychellos 2 

Siam from R/3to 4 _ 

Sierra Leone .1/6 & 8 7 

Society IsLinds (sent by post 

from San FranclHCo) — 

Soudan / Egyptian) 1 4 

Houdun (French) I a 

Spain Sd. * o 

Straits Sett ’.oment .... a, '8 * g 
Sumatra(DutchE. Indies;l/2 * 4 

S weden 0 

Switzerland 0 

Tasmania 8 

Togolnnd ^0*3 

Tonquin 4/2 * 4 

TrntisvRal 3 

Trinidad .5 

TripoU 0 

Tunis 0 

Turvey 0 

Tiirkl.sh Islimls 

rgnndsi , 

United States fiom U'dto 1 

Uruguay .Vid/t 4 

Veneznel.i </2 * 7 

Walttsch Bar (sent from 
Swakopmiind. O.-rnian 
S.W. Afriia. bv po>t Of 

Nppct.il mcss<'nger) — 

f Venien (Aiabin) 2 7 

I /enzibar 2 6 

Zululuiid 2 8 


8 

6 

8 

8 

8 

0 


A 


8 

« 

? 

0 

3 

A 


k 

F 

3 

7 


I (In )to c(fsc />• a snndUr s r.> ;.'au K'J. a^cepUd for a icUpam 





m A OOMMJSROiAL GUIDE- 


TELEPHONES. 

9SE TBLBPBOIVE TRUNK LINES which cotmcct the 
irartoue Telephone Exchange areas throughout tixe country 
are the property of the Postmaster-General, and are 
worked by his officers. The Trunk linos can bo used by 
oallers at Post Offices which are connected with tlui Trunk 
Telephone system as well as by subscribers and callers 
using Telephone Exchanges. 

The fees for the use of the Trunk lines arc as follows : — 
Tor 25 miles or under a’hreepencc. 

„ 60 „ „ Sixpence 

„ 75 „ „ Ninepencc. 

„ 100 „ „ One Shilling. 

„ Every additional 40 miles or 

fraction thereof Sixpf;nce. 

The period of conversation is three minutes from Uio 
time when the caller has boon informed that the connection 
is completed ; but any person, by jxrepaying a double fee, 
may secure either the uiiiiiternipted use of a Trunk Unc for 
six minutes, or the option of continuing it at the end of three 
minutes. In the latter case the fee for the second periorl 
is refunded when the call is completed in ihnx^ minutes. 
No person ia ontitlod to use a Trunk lino continuously for 
more than six minutes. 

Tho charge for a six minutes’ eoiiversaiion between 
7 p.m. and 7 a.m. is tho aame as for a cotiversation of throe 
minutes’ duration in tho day time. All Hunia payable for 
the UNO of a 'J’nmic lino must bo prepaid. Callers are re- 
quired to pay the Oidl O/lico fee in addition to tlio Trunk fc(‘. 

TELEPHONE EXCHANGES. Tho J’ostmastcT-ticneral 
has T(‘)ephono Exchanges in Lorulori and at a large miinber 
of Provincial towns. Tlio rates of .subscription in I>ondo\ 
for (ho Ordinary Mestage-rafe iScrvicc (inehnling one 
telephono at tho subscriber’s pnmuses) are as follows : — 

(a) l-'or connection with any ExcJiaiige in tla; County 
of London within two miles of the subscriber’s I'remiscs, 
annual subscription JCo. 

Message Fees ; (1) One penny for each call to a subscriber 
on ar\y l^xehauge in the County of Lotidon. Two pem-e 
for each call to a subscriber on any Exchange outside the 
County of London. 

(b) For connection with nuy Exchange ovtaiile the 
County of l.oiulon within two miles of the subsiTibcr’s 
prcimses, annual subscription Cl. 

Message Fees t (1) One penny for each cull to a subscriber 
on the same Exchange. ))en':c for e.ich call to 

u .“ubttcribor ol\ any other Exchange. 

N.B. — Tho minimum .yearly amount payal.lc li\' ea<-h 
subscriber for llessago k'ees is'tlOs. 

Any nerson can use a call oflicc uii the Post Office systcun 
iu Lonaon for a fee of tw o pence. Thu fee is payable b;,' 
subscribers os well as other persons. Post Office sub- 
Bcribers can eorninunicah* with subscribers of the National 
Telephone Company in tho Loudon Exchange Area at tho 
ftame rates of charge as for communication with other 
Post Oflice subscribers. 

TELEPHONE COMMUNICATION WITH FRANCE AND 
BELGIUM. London and certain provincial towns in 
England can commuiiicato by telephone xvith Paris, 
Brussels, and certain i)rovincial towns in France and 
Belgium. 'I’ho f<Ki ia from Ss. to JOs. for a convorsatioii of 
three minutes, tho same conditions and regulations in this 
case as in that of ordinary Trunk lino conversations. 

N.B. — In n\akiug M\iiioiutmo,nt8 for convexsations with 
ccrrcspondculs in Fra nee. remember that I ’aris time is 
e in advaiv.-c of Civeonwlidi lime. I’.ut iu lielgium 

(Irecnv.ich time is used olTK-iallj for telegraphic and 
telephonic pur[>ooes. 

MISCELLANEOUS REGULATIONS. 

CUT-OUT STAMPS. Eml)os:jcd or impressed postage 
stamps cut out of envelopos, postcards, letter-cards, 
newspaper wrappers, or telegram forms may be ust^d as 
adhesive stamps in payment of postage, provided they are 
not imperfect or defaced iu any way. But embossed or 
impreo^ Inland llovenuo Stamps cannot be used in 
payment of poetago, and stamps indicating tho payment 
of a registratiou fee may only bo used for registered 
correspondenoo. 


SPOILED STAMPS. Payment of postage cannot be 
made by means of imperfect or defaced postage stamps. 
Stamps are considered defaced when marked on tho ftwe 
with any written, printed, or stamped characters. Stamps 
may, however, be perforated with initials provided that 
tho perforated hokxs are no larger than those dividing one 
stamp from another in a sheet of stamiie. 

Application for tho recovery of tho value of sjioiled or 
unused .stam[)s, whether ])ostago or revenue, can be made 
in Ixuidoiiat Somerset House, and elsewiierc at most large 
Post Offices. 

STAMPS BOUGHT FROM THE PUBLIC. Persons 
washing to sell postage stamps must fill up a form obtain- 
able at anj' Post Office, stating tho value of the stamps, 
and the name, address, and occupation of tho vendor, 
Tho form and staini^ should then bo handed in at any 
Mniiej' Oixhrr Ollico and an acknowledgment obtained. 
An order for payment for the fjic© value of tho stamps, 
less 5 per cent, commission, will he sent from the Chief 
Ofru*© of Account, London, Dublin, or Edinburgh. No 
smaller amount than onc' i)mjn(rs worth wall be purchased. 

INLAND REVENUE STAMPS. Stamps issued for 
Inland llevcmio purposes, wludhcr impressed, or adhesive, 
can be obtained tlirough any Money Order Office in England 
and Wales, and through certain selected offices in Scotland 
and Ir(^larid. Fee stamps of every kind may also be obtained. 

STAMP DUTIES. Ordinary adhesive I’ostago and 
Ilevonue stamps may, as a rule, be used for the purpose 
of denoting stamp Dufii'fl up to a limit ot 2s. Od., w’her<3 
adhesive stamps are adjnissiblo for that i)iirposc (liefer to 
“ Adhesive Htamj>s ” in Index). One or more Postage 
and llev(*nue Stamps mnv bo iis(xl to make up the duty. 

STAMPING OF DOCUMENTS. &<’. On the prepayment 
of tho proper duty, any executtHl or unexecuted docnmeut.i 
or printed forms can be left at any Money Order Office in 
England and Wales, and at certain olfieea in Scotland and 
Ireland, to bo forwardcnl for st:im})iiig, without charge for 
transmission. Executed docaimcnts can, as a rule, be 
reclaimed the swoud day edb'r Ix'ing loft. 

EXCISE LICENCES. The following liei'nces arc oljtain- 
ablo at the Post Olliee: — 

(1 ) In Entiland nud \V(d.(s [n) At all Moiuy Oud»*r 01V)<;<‘S 
— dog, gun, mah* s<‘rvitutH, enninge (las. imly) ; {h) At uU 
Money Orch'r Olliee.s Vi'lvmi' tliere. is a demiiud for them — 
carriage, motor, .'irmoriul healings, piivah'. hrew'-r, game, 
"iinie dealer, gMMie-kcojx'r ; (r) At all He.ul Ofliees and some 
important liiMiiehes — Hstablislimeiit lieouceis, h/ickney 
eajriage, hae!;?iey motor, and lieenec to keej) hounds. 

{'2) In Scollnnd (ft) Hog and gun lieenct'H tu’o issticfl at 
all Order Olfiees ; (b) Establishment, motor, privat© 

hrewiT.s,’ game and gamektx'pers’ lieenuuK at some Money 
Drder Otfices. (See “ Excise Tables” ]). OHl). 

PREPAYMENT OP CORRESPONDENCE IN MONEY. 
At the Head Offices of the principal Metropolitan HislrietM, 
and at tho Head Offices in Edinburgh and HiiUin, and 
certain large towns in the ]U’ovinceB, every kind of inland 
eorrcspondence, other than newspapers, may bo prepai<l 
in money, provided that the articles are chargeable with 
a unifonn rate ol postage, that the amount pah! is in m: 
case loss than £1, and that tho corrcspoudcnco is tied in 
bundles representing a postage of Us. each (or, in tho case 
of exceptionally bulky packets, 2s. fid. earth), with the 
addressos urrangod iu the samo direction. 

EVASION OF POSTAGE. Nothing sent through Hr* 
post may contain jju enelotiure dirc'cted to a name and an 
address difTentnt from the nam.e and address borne on the 
cover with the intention of evading postage. 

POSTMASTERS AND THE PUBLIC. Fostmastep are 
not allowed to return Jiny correspondence to the writer or 
sender, or to delay fonvarding it to its destination according 
to the rddrcHs, even though a request to such eftect be 
wu'ittcn thereon. Postmasters are not bound to w’eigh for 
the public, letters, half-penny packets or newspapers, 
brought for tho post, but they may do bo if their duty be 
not impeded thereby. This rule does not apply to parcels, 
which are tested b^h as to weight and size before bi'ing 
accepted. 



EXCISE TABLES. 


EXCISE TABLES. 

The Excise is derived from taxes on commodities 
(chiefly spirits, beer, and tobacco) produced and consumed 
within the country, and from licences to carry on certain 
trades and prof»‘3sions. (llio subject is treated on pp. 
665.63.) 

The following is a schedule of excise licences, with tho 
amount payable annually : ; — 

I. EXCISE LICENCES. t a. A- 

ippraisers 3 0 0 

Licensed Auctioneers and ITousc Agents may 
act 08 Appraisers without further licence. 

Licensed Appraisers may act ns House Agents 
without further licence. 

Armorial Bearings. Great Britain 110 

If used on any carriage or vehicle . . . . 5 2 0 

Auctioneers 10 0 0 

Licensed Auctioneers may act as Appraidcra 
or House Agents aitliout further Uceuce 

Banker’s Licence 30 0 0 

Brewers and Beer Dealers. , ^ ^ 

Brewers of Beer for sale . . . . * • ^ ® 

Beer Healers, w'holcaale . . . . . • • • 3 6 1 

Beer Dealers, in any quantity, not to be con- 
sumed on the premises, additional charge . . 16 0 

llctailers of Beer for consumption on the 

prcmlfica ^10 

Ditto, Sunday or early closing. . .. .. 3 0 

Ditto, Sunday arid early closing . . . . 2 10 

(seo Publicans) 

Beer and Wine for consumption on tb.c premises 4 0 

Ditto, Sunday or early closing .IS 

Ditto, Sunday ami early clo.smg . . . . 2 17 

(see Puhhrans) 

Beer and Wine not to be consumed on the 
l>rcmlses , . , . , . . . . . . . 3 0 0 

Retailers of beer not to be consumed on the 


1 6 0 


premises 

Retailers of table beer not to be coiisumcd on 
the premises ., .. .. .. .. 0C0| 

Retailers of beer, ott*lic,encc, BcolUml, where I 

annual value of the ptemhicft launder .. 2 10 0 

Ditto, wlicTC annual valvie of prcinlaea la 

over £10 440 

I’creons brewing for private coasuraption only 
pay a duty of 48. auiuially, if anrural value t>f 
house exceeds £8 and not £10, and tta. if it 
cxcceds£10 and not £15. If above* the annual 
\uluo of £16 the licence is only 4fl. but in that 
case a duty has to be paid oi\ the beer brewed. 

(Bee “Excise Duties” below.) 

Cards, sec Playing Cards, 

Carriages. 

Hackney carriages, including motors used as 
hackney carriages, weight unladcri not 
exceeding one ton, or of three tons or up- 
wards 

Other carriages, with four or more wheels, and 
fitted to be drawn by two or more horses, or 
by me<d»anioul pow cr . . 

If with^onr or more wheels, and fitted to be 

drawn by one horse 110 

With le&s than four wheels, and fitted to be 
drawn by one horse, including motor bicydea 

and motor tricycles 0 15 0 

Motors exceeding one ton and not exceeding two 
tons, with four or more wheels . . . . 4 4 

Ditto, with lees than four wheels . . . . 3 17 

Ditto, used as hackney carriages . . . . 2 17 

Motors exceeding two tons but not exceeding 
five tons, with four or more wheels . . . , 5 5 

Ditto, with less than four wheels . . . . 3 18 

Ditto, used as hackney carriages . . . . 3 18 

On licences taken out for tho first time 
between October Ist and December 31st, half 
the carriage licence duty is charged. 

Chimney Sweep (who employs an ussi.stant ) 

Cider aud Perry, retnilem of 

Distillers. 


0 16 0 


2 2 0 


Game Licenc6« Whole year . • • • • • • • 

Ditto, Half year 

Ditto, for fourteen continuous days , . 
Gamekeepers. Whole year. Great Britain 
Ditto ditto Ireland 

Ditto Half year, Iroliiad 

Game Dealers 

Glucose Manufacturers 

Guns to use or carry, including any firearm, or an 

air-gun 

Persons using gun.s in their own dwelliut:- 
houses or in the garden attaclied thereto, aud 
persons having a g<une licence arc exempt. 
Hawkers 

A hawker is a person travelling about wuli 
:i horse or other animal drawing merchandise 
or goods for the i)urpofte of selling them in a 
place in which he does not usually reside or 
carry on business. 

House Agents .. ^ " “i 

1‘ersonR letting furntshed honse.s at an annual 
rent of £25 do not require a licence. Licensed 
auctioneers, appraisers, agents on landed estates 
and Bolioitors are exempt. 

1 Inebriates’ Retreat, licence to keep 

I For every patient above ten 

These are collected by means of stamps, 
levari Sugar Manufacturers . . 

klale Servants, Great Britain 

ExvaimuNU. Persons who are bona fids 
employed in some other capacity and who are 
only partially employed as servants ; nor does 
it include a |)erHon who does not raslde in his 
employer’s house, and w-ho serve.s his employer 
for a poi tion only of each day. Trade servants, 
including those engaged in hotels and refresh- 
ment houses, are exempt, as are also game 
watchers, garden labourers (but not gardeners 
or under-gardeners), grooms in public stables 
(but not in private stables). 

Marring'^. Licence (see under Stamp Duties). 

Medjeipe, Patent, makers and sellers of . . . . 

Dealers In, lot every place cl bniJ-lwe^s 
(9>c© also “Vatent Medicines” under F-xcist Duties). 

Methylated Spirit. Makers 

Ditto Retailors 

1 Motet Cars (see Carriages). 

I Occasional Licences for adh-'g wina-i, spirits, beer, 
and tobacco for every day not exceeding siv. 

Pub\icau.s 

Beer retailers 

Wine retailers 
Tobacco de.'ilers . . 

In tlie ca.^n of publicans, a sir days' licciiee 
costa 153., but if a sub.'^ccjiicnt six days’ licence 
is required tiie rite h ]()h. 

Passenger Boats on whicii intoxicants and tobacco 
are sold . . 

One day only 

Patent Medicine, makers and sellers of 

Pawnbrokers 

Ditto, dealing in plate, or in gold andsUver ware, 
must take out in addition a \)lalo dealer’ a 
liccnee . , . . . . . . . . , . 

Pedlar, not an ex<.’\sn licence, but a police licence . . 
Plate Dealers (Including llawkera and Pedlars) 
Dealing in gold above 2 dwte. and under 2 oz, 
or silver above 5 dwts. and iindejr 30 oz. 
Dealing ia gold 2 oz. or upwards, or silver 30 oz. 

or up wan Is . . 

Playing Cards, Makers who sell 

Publicans. 

licence to sell wine, spirits, and beer, for con- 
sumption on t’oe yweinises, if the annual 
value of the house is under £10 . , 


D<^ under six months old, hounds under 
twelve months old if used in a pack, dogs solely 
used for tending sheep or cattle (according to 
a certain scale, but not exceeding eight dogs), 
dog, are eiempt. ^ 

See “ Licence EodoslasUcal” 
Stamp Duties, 





Ditto £10 and under £15 




91 

£15 


£20 

0 

1 



99 

£20 

»» 

£25 

6 

0 

99 

£25 

£30 

»» 

£30 

£40 

10 10 

0 


£10 


£50 

0 

7 

6 


£f/0 


£100 





£100 


£200 





£200 


£300 





£300 


£100 





£400 


£500 





£500 


»£C00 




99 

£600 


£700 




99 

£700 

or above 

.. 


6S1 

fi a. da 
S 0 0 
9 0 0 
10 0 
2 0 0 
3 0 0 
2 0 0 
2 0 0 
10 0 

0 10 0 


2 0 0 


2 0 0 


6 0 0 
0 10 0 

10 0 
0 15 0 


0 5 0 
0 h 

10 10 0 
0 10 0 


0 2 « 
0 10 
0 10 
0 0 4 


5 0 0 
10 0 
0 5 0 
7 10 0 


5 13 0 
0 15 0 


' 2 fi 0 

6 13 0 
10 0 


4 10 0 
6 0 0 
8 0 0 
11 0 0 
14 0 0 
17 0 0 
20 0 0 
25 0 0 
30 0 0 
35 0 0 
40 0 0 
45 0 0 
50 0 0 
56 0 0 
60 0 0 




- A'' 




Hotel liccnceg and tlieatare licences In oertadn 
caeca not to exceed £20. 

Eostaurant Uceucea In certain cases not to 
exceed £30. 

Where public-honses arc clojicd on Suii(Lt.y or 
close one liour earlier on week days, tlic duty in 
only Bix-sevontlis of the above. Wiiere [>ro- 
xniaes are closed on Sundays and also one hoiir 
earlier on week days, the t*har;re for the lirence 
la only flve-scvcntlis of the above. 

The aaiue rulin;.! api^lies to beer, wiuc, elder, 
and sweet retailers. 

Refiners of gold and nilver 

Betteshmeni Houses. 

Annual value under .C-'iD 

Ditto £.'i0 or over 

Saoohaiine Manufacturers 

Spirits. 

llectificrs and Conipounders 

Dealers not rcbiilers 

Ditto, retalliiv? rorci:cn liqueurs in bottle (o(I 

licence) . . . . ’ 

Ditto, retailing J-’oreign and r.riiisli Spiribi and 
Foreign liqueur.^ in bottle (od lioonce) 

Gro<‘or.{* oil licence (including beer) in r^coilaud 
whore tlio annual rental of the nronib-cs is 

under £10 

£10 and under £20 

£20 „ £25 

£25 „ £30 

£30 „ £10 

£10 „ LoO 

£50 and upwards 

Grocers' similar licences in Ireluid, where 

anniiiil rental £25 . . 

Ditto £25 and under £.‘!0 

£30 „ £10 

„ £10 „ £‘:.0 

„ £50 and above 

Ftills and Retorts, Ghoruist’d liccnc.; 

Sweets, Dealers 

Kctailera 

Tcbacco and Saul! Manufacturers. 

'J’rado not o.'icccding 20,000 lbs. in th-’' year 

„ 40,000 lbs. 

1. M 60,000 11.4. 

«, 80,000 li >4. 

„ „ 100,000 „ 

Exceeding 100,000 ibs 

Dej, firmer;; to pay .C5 f>s., and to bo surcharged 
on expi-'dion of licence, if quauUty exceeds 
20,000 lbs. 

Tobacco and Snuff Dealers (not retailers of Intoxi- 
cating liquors) 

Vir.esrai Alalccns (for sale) 

Wine Dealers tnot licensed to retail gplriti; and beer) 

Wine lletailcr*s on In once 

Ditto, off licence 

Ditto, Grocers' off licence in Pcolhuid 


n. EXCISE DUriES. 

Beer, per barrel of specific gravity of 1055 (55* of 

cruvity) 

Chicory, per cwt 

Coffee Mixture or sub.slltulc':, per ^ ib 

Commissions. 

To any omeor in the Army or the Roval ifarinr-a 
To any onkre.r in the Royal Navy ' . . 

Of Lunacy. These duties are coliecie.d by 
means of stamps , . 

Glucose, per cwt., solid .. 

f* 1 H(iuid 

Patent Medicines. 

Uot exceeding Is. 

.» 2s. 6d. . . ; ! ; ; 

♦» 4s 

I. lOs. 


« £1 los. .. .. ;; ;; 

♦, £2 I Os 

Exceeding £2 lOs. 

(See also “Medioine, Patient," under ExdVe 
LrCt^ices). 

Playina Cards, per pack ,, 

Railways. 

On passenger receipts per £100, In Groat 
Britain, but subject to an exemption in respect 
of fares not exceeding the rate of a penny ocr 
mile. ‘ 


6 15 0 

0 10 C 
110 
10 0 

10 10 0 
10 10 0 

2 2 0 


Railways (eantitiu^* 

Urban Traffic . , . . . . . . , • 

Other traffic 

Saccharin, per oz 

Spirits. 

llome-nindo, per proof gallon 

Imported 

Tobacco and Snuff. 

No excise duty. 

The duty on tobacco manufacttired in this 
country is paid on the raw' tobacco u>in>n u is 
im pot ted. The manufacturers of tobacco and 
snuff, having to pay the duties on the raw 
malorlal before it enters their factories. The 
following is the scale : — 

Unmanufactured tobacco 
Containing 10 lbs. or more of moisture In every 
100 lbs. weight 

Ditto, if stripped or stemmed , . 

Containing less than 10 ibs. of inclsture in every 

100 lbs. weight 

Ditto, if stripped or stemmed . . 

(Refer to Taxes, Duties, and Lioeneea. pp. 555-G3.) 


0 11 
0 11 


a. ^ 

IS 

1 s 


0 3 0 
0 3 8 

0 3 4 
0 3 7 


STAMP DUTIES. 

Stamp duties are taxes levied on deeds and otli">r 
written imtrunients by means of affixiu'^ stamps to th3 
paper or parchment, or by having the paper or parohm‘'Ut 
impressed with stamp.s of tho proper value. (Tho subject 
is treated on pp. 562-3.) 

The foilovving is a list of the principal stajnp dutios:— 

£ s. d. 


0 

18 


Admission as Rarridcr 

50 

0 

0 

n 

0 

0 

„ as t^olicifor 

25 

0 

0 

13 

o 

6 

., to anj'^ Jnii of ( our( 

33 

0 

0 

13 

4 

7 

., as Notary l‘iib;i(\ [vogl.iiid 

30 

0 

0 

14 

C 

7 

., ,, .Scotland or Jrela)'.d . . 

20 

0 

0 

0 JO 

0 

A£9davii and Statutory Declaration 

0 

2 

6 

5 

5 

0 

Agreement iiuder hand, or Tnemoraurlura of an agree- 




1 

5 

0 

meut and not otherwise specifically charged 







with duty 

0 

0 

6 

5 

6 

0 

Exemptions— contract for tl;e sale of goods, 




10 10 

0 ! 

Bhip]>ii)g urtickis, eontructs lor hirii\g labdurcrs, 




1.5 

15 

0 

eervanta, and the like. 




21 

0 

0 

Alkali Works, certificate of registration of . . 

5 

0 

0 

20 

5 

0 

Appointment of a new trustee 

0 10 

0 

31 10 

0 

Appointment of a gamekeeper 

0 10 

0 




Appraisement or valuation of property — 







not exceeding £5 

0 

0 

3 




» £10 

0 

0 

6 




„ £20 

0 

1 

0 

0 

5 

3 

„ £30 

0 

1 

6 

1 

0 

0 

„ £10 

0 

2 

0 

JO 10 

0 i 

„ £’,0 

0 

2 

6 

3 

10 

0 

„ £100 

0 

6 

0 

2 

10 

0 

,> £200 

0 

10 

0 

2 

4 

1 

' „ £500 

0 15 

0 




over £500 

1 

0 

0 




Exemptions — valuations for legacy or sue- 







ce.««ion duty or valuations for the Information 




0 

7 

9 i 

of one party only. r 




ft 

12 

1 i 

Apprenticeship iudeutures 

0 

2 

6 

0 

0 0.V 

Except in the case of pauper children. 







Articles ci Association 

0 

10 

0 

1 

10 

0 

Articles o! Clerksltip to Solicitor 

8^ 

0 

0 

0 

5 

0 

Award 

0 

10 

0 




tfank Note, other than Bank of England Notes, 




0 

5 

0 

not c.xcccding £l 

0 

0 

r> 

0 

3 

9 

M £2 

0 

0 

10 

0 

2 

0 

„ £5 

0 

1 

.8 




„ £10 

0 

1 

9 

0 

0 U 1 

„ £20 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

3 

„ £30 

0 

s 

0 

0 

0 

6 

„ £50 

0 

5 

0 

0 

1 

0 

„ £100 

0 

8 

6 

0 

2 

0 

If re-lsBued a fresh stamp is not required. 




0 

3 

0 

Bill of Exchange See Stamps " p. 567. 




0 10 

0 

Bill of Lading 

0 

0 

6 

1 

0 

0 

8U1 of Sale (for money borrowed) 







Not exceeding £50 

0 

1 

8 




„ £100 

0 

3 

6 

0 

0 

3 

„ £150 

0 

3 

9 




„ £200 

0 

3 

0 




„ £250 

0 

6 

8 




„ £300 

0 

7 

6 




Excoedbug £300, then for every £100 or part 







of £100 .. .. .. 

0 

3 

6 


3 3 0 


4 4 ft 

5 5 0 
0 9 0 

10 10 0 
11 11 0 
13 13 0 
13 13 0 



iiMt'f 


J U« Beetiring ^ ptytaiai ^ f^^pAyment «t fi #, d. 
]aQney-»tbe mUm As Mortgages (q.r.). 
nOflid for costoxns or oxdse duUea, where the penalty 
does not exceed £160^ the same as Mortgage 

(q.T.). In any other case 0 5 0 

B<ind for securing the parment of an annuity for 
life, or for au indeunite period, for every £6 
or part of £5 of such annuity 

(a) If the only or primary security . . . . 0 2 6 

(b) If as collateral security 0 0 6 

Bond for securing payment of an annuity for a 

definite period, same tis Mortgage (q.v.) 

Bond on obtaining letters of admiuUtriition . . 0 6 0 

Bond of any kind whatsoever not specificjally charged 
with any duty, same as Mortgage, but not to 
exceed, e.g. ndelity guarantee bonds . . 0 10 0 

Capital Duty on the capital of limited companies, 

on every £100 or part of £100 of such capital 0 6 0 

Capital Duty on loan borrowed by corporation, local 
authority, or company, on every £100 or 

part of £100 of such loan 0 2 6 

Caida (playing) per pack 0 0 3 

Certificate, annual. 

To practise as solicitor, law agent, writer to the 
signet, notary public, conveyancer, or equity 
draftsman, wittiiu ten miles of tlie General 
Post Office, London, or in Edinburgh, or 
w’ithin three miles of Dublin . . . . 0 0 0 

Outside the above limits . . . . . . GOO 

H.B.— During the first three years of practis- 
ing, the fees arc one-half of the above sonic. 

Certidcate of goods for drawback 0 4 0 

Certificate of birth, death, nvirriage, eee copy or 
extract from register. 

Cerfifleate of Registration. 

Alkali Works 600 

Other works which require to be registered . . 3 0 0 

Charter Party 006 

Cheane 001 

Collateral Security. I or each £100 or part of £100 0 0 6 

Commission of Lunacy 060 

Contract IlOte for the sale or purcliaoe of slock or 
other marketable seenrity. 

Of the value of £6 and under £100 . . . . 0 0 1 

„ £100 and upwards . . , . 0 10 

Conveyance or Transfer. 

Bank of England Stock 0 7 9 

Colonial stock, for every £ 100 or part of £100 . , 0 2 6 

Conveyance or transfer (on sale) of any other property 

not exceeding £5 0 0 6 

„ £10 0 10 

„ £15 0 1 C 

„ £20 0 3 0 

„ £25 0 2 6 

Then up to £300, for every £25 or pvurt of £25 . . 0 2 6 

Exceeding £300, for every £50 or part of £50 0 6 0 

Conveyance or transfer of jiroperty by way of 
security, the same as Mortgage (q.v.). 

Conveyance or tran.sfer not otherwise charged . . 0 10 0 

Copy or extract attested or authenticated, the same 

duty as original document, but not to exceed 0 10 

Copy or extract (certified) from any register of birtlis, 

deaths, etc. . . 0 0 1 

Debenture ftfr drawback, where the allowance to 

be received docs not exceed £10 . . . . 0 10 

„ „ £60 . . . . 0 2 6 

Exceeds £50 . . . . 0 6 0 

Debentures or loan capital of a company, etc., 
except where ad valorem duty paid on trust 
deed. For every £100 or part of £100 . . 0 2 6 

Declatation of any trust of property by any writing 

not being a will , . 0 10 0 

DeclomtioD (statutory) see AfidavU. 

D^s of Arrangement, for every £? 00 or pari of £100 0 1 0 

Deed, where no duty is specifically chargeable . . 0 10 0 

Dock Warrant .. .. ..003 

Draft lor Money, see BUI of Exchange. 

Duplicate or counterpart of any instrument charge- 
able with duty, tlie same as the original 
instrument, but not to exceed . . . . 0 6 0 

^nitable mortgage, lor every £100 or part of £100 0 1 0 

2llraet, see Copy, 

foreign Share certificate, for each £25 or part of £25 0 0 3 

fisuranoe against loss uiwler Emplcycra* liiabllity 
Act or the Workmen’s Compensation Act. 

Whwe the annttal premium does not exceed £1 0 0 1 

Exceeding £1 —if under hand .. .. .. 0 0 6 

' If under seal 0 10 0 

(See ako P;Aicy of Insurance.) 


For a term not ekoeediii^ a year-*-6f any 
dweiliag house at a rent not exceeding £10 

per annum 

For a term less than a year —of a furnished 
dw'elling-hoiise or apartments, where the 

rent exceeds £26 

Lands or tenements for a term not exceeding 
36 years where the annual rent docs 
not exceed £5 


esat 

£ 0. d« 
0 0 1 
0 2 0 


£10 

£15 

£20 

£25 

£50 

£75 

£100 


Whore the rent exceeds £100, for every £30 or 

£ art of £60 

E the term exceeds 35 years, bub does not 
exceed 100 years, the stamp duty is lix limes 
the above. If tlie term exceeds 100 years, the 
.stamp duty is twelve times the above. 

Lease of any kind not mentioned above . . . . 

An agreement for a lease not exceeding 35 
years, or for any indefiniu? term, is to bo charged 
with the same duty as if it w'cre an actual 
lease. 

Letier of Allotment. 

Less than £5 

£5 and over . . . . . . 

Letters Patent, Grant of, to assume the honour and 
dignity of 

Duke 

Marquis . . . . . . 

ICarl 

Vi.-.'ount: . . 

B.tron 

Baronet . . 

Other honoun and dignities 

Letter of Renunciation. 

lioss than £5 . » . * 

£5 and upwards 

A separate duty Is chargeable on letters of 
allotment and letters of roniinciation, even 
though they arc contained in the same docu- 
ment. 

Letter of Credit^ same oa Bill of Exchange. 

Licence, Ecclesiastical. 

To hold the office of lecturer, rca*^''r, chaplain, 
church clerk, chapel clerk, parish clerk, or 

sexton 

For licensing a building for tlve performance of 
divine service, or a chapel for the aolemuijsa- 

tion of marriagt^ 

For any other purpose . . 
licence to keep an Inebriates’ retreat. 

L'pon every licence 

And for every patient above ten 
Licence to use snniame or arms. 

lii ctcnipliance with the terms of a will or 
settiemc rib 

Upon a voluntary application . . 

Marriage licence. 

Special 

Not special 

Marriage settlement, same as actilement (q.v.). 

Memorandum of Association 

Money Lenders, Regisuatioa of 

Mortgage, being the only or principal security for 
the repayment of money — 
not exceeding £10 


0 10 


350 0 
300 0 
250 0 
200 0 
150 0 
100 0 
30 0 


£23 

£50 

£100 

£150 

£200 

£250 

£300 


0 0 
0 0 
0 1 
0 2 
0 3 


Exceeding £300, for every £100 or part of £100 
Tran.sfer of mortgage, for every £100 or part 

of £100 

Belcas© of a mortgage, for every £1(K) or part 

of 

Notary Public, licence to act a?. 

In F.n'iland 

In Sc'otland or Ireland 

Notarial Act (except protc:^t of a bill of exchange 

or of a promissory noU) 

Passport 


0 5 0 


0 10 0 


0 0 1 
0 0 6 


0 10 0 


0 10 0 
2 0 0 


6 0 0 
0 10 0 


50 0 
10 0 


5 0 
0 10 


0 10 
1 0 


0 0 
0 0 


so 0 0 
20 0 0 


0 10 
0 0 6 



fi84' A COMMERCIAL GOIDE. 


JhUkif of Bea Insarance. 

where the premium does not exceed 2s. 6d. 

per cmt. per annum 

Xn any other case — For voyage, for every £100 

or part of £100 insured 

For tune not exceeding six months 

Kot exceeding twelve months 

If there is a continuation clause extending 
the time for thirty days beyond tlie year, an 
extra duty of sixpence must be paid. A mixed 
policy is charged with duty as a voyage policy, 
and also with duty as a time policy. 

Policy of Life Insurance. 

Where the sum iiisured docs not exceed £10 . . 

Not exceeding £25 

Not exceeding £500, for every £50 or part of £50 
Not exceeding £1,000, for every £100 or part 
of £100 


Exceeds £1,000. for every £1 ,000 or part of £1,000 

Policy of I’ire Insurance 

Policy of Insurance against accident to lile or lirui), 
or against damage to property 

Power of Attorney. 

To vote at a meeting 

To receive one payment of dividends only . . 
U'o receive dividends or interest on stock 
To receive prize money or wages of any seaman 

or soldier 

To receive any sura of money not exceeding £20, 
or any periodical not exceeding the annual 
sura of £10 (not being otherwise cliarged) .. 


£ 8. d. 

0 0 1 

0 0 3 
0 0 3 
0 0 6 


0 0 1 
0 0 3 
0 0 6 

0 10 
0 10 0 
0 0 1 

0 0 1 

0 0 1 
0 10 
0 6 0 

0 10 


0 5 0 


Power of Attorney (ayntimed,) w ^ 

For the sale or transfer of (Government funds, 
where the nominal value does not exceed £100 

For any other purpose 

Procuration Deed or other instmraent 
Promissory Note, same ns for liill of Exchange. 
See “Stamps,” p. 507. 

Protest of bill of exchange or promissory note. 

The same duty aa on the bill itself, but not to 

exceed 

Proxy to vote at one meeting 

If to vote at more than one meeting . . 

^Receipt for £2 or upwards 

Scrip Certificata 

Settlement 

Any instr ament whereby a definite sura of 
money or any definite amount of stock is 
settled upon a person, or is settled in any 
manner wliatevcr. For every £100 or part 
of £100 settled 

Share Warrants and Stock (Certificates to Bearer p. c. 
Transfer of Cost Book Mining Shares . . .. 

Transfer of Stock and Shares, see Cimvci/aHCt\ 
Valuation, sec Appraisoineut. 

Voliiig Paper or Proxy, for one meeting . . 

To vote generally 

Warrant of Attorney, to confess and cuter up a jinlg- 
ment given aa a security for the payment or 
repayment of money, same as Mortgage. 
Warrant of Attorney of any other kind 
Warrant for goods 


A I. d. 

0 3 0 
0 10 0 
0 10 0 


0 10 
0 0 1 
0 10 0 
0 0 1 
0 0 1 


0 5 0 

1 10 0 
0 0 6 


0 0 1 
0 10 0 


0 10 0 
0 0 3 


UNSTAMPED DOCUMENTS. The following instruments cannot legally bo starnj)ed after execution: — Bills of 
oxchango, bills of lading, marine policies t'xecuted in the United Kingdom, proxies, and voting-papers. And as an 
unstamped document has no legal foice, such instruments cannot bo adduced as cvidiuice in a law-court. In most 
oases, howo’vor, documents requiring starnijs may be stamped after execution on payment of certain penalties and then 
used as evidence. 


Penalties incurred by failing to stamp documents at the i»ropor time: — £ s. d 

Agreements under hand only after 14 days from execution . . . . . . , , 10 0 0 

Attested copies after 14 days from execution .. .. .. .. .. .. .. .. ., 10 0 0 

Charter-partias within 7 days from execution .. ,. .. ♦. .. .. .. .. *. 046 

Chatter-parties after 7 day.*? but witliin a month . . . . . . . . . , . . . . , . 10 0 0 

Ileceipts within 14 days after they have been given 600 

Eoceipts after 14 days, but within a month . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . 10 0 0 


K.J5. — The subject of “Stamp Duties” is treated on pp. 502-3. 

f After a montli receipts cannot- be stamped under any circumstances. A stamp is not required on u receipt for money no 
^ Aid us a debt. 


CUSTOMS TARIFF (1908 9.) 


OuDi^fAiiy iMroiiT Duties. 


Cocoa: — Raw lb. 

Husks and Shells cuvt. 

Cocoa or Chocolate, ground, prepared, or in 

any way manufaefured lb. 

(For additional duty, if spirit bas bocii used 
in the nianufacl ure, see below) 

Cocoa butter lb. 

Coffee : — Raw cwt. 

Kiln-dried, roasted or ground lb. 

Chicory : — Raw or Kiln-dried cwt. 

Roasted or ground lb. 

Chicory (or other Vegetable substances) and 

coffee roasted and ground; mixed lb. 

Fruit, Dried :—Cuj rants cwt. 

Figs, Fig-cake, Plums preserved, Prunes and 
Raisins cwt. 


' Molasses : — Coutnining 70 per cent, or more of 

sweetening matter e.wt. 

Containing less than 70 per cent, and more 
than 60 per cent, of sw't otening matt<T cwt. 
Containing not more than 50 per cent, of 

Bwootoning matter cwt. 

If to be used solely for the purpose of food 

for stock 

Sugar Tested by the polariscope, of a polari- 
sation exceeding 03 degrees cwt. 

Of a polarisation not exceeding 76 degrees cwt. 
(Intermediate rates are levied on Sugar of 
a polarisation between 76 and 98 degrees, 


£ 8 . ( 1 . 

0 0 1 

0 2 0 

0 0 2 


0 0 1 
0 U 0 
0 0 2 
0 1*3 3 
0 0 2 

0 0 2 
0 2 0 

0 7 0 

0 1 2 

0 0 10 

0 0 5 

Free 

0 I 10 
0 0 10 


and special rates on composite sugar articles, 
c.g. Caramel, Chutney, Cannot!, Bottled and 
Oystallixc<l Fruit, Jam, Preserved Ginger, 

Condensed Milk, etc.) 

Tea lb. 

Tobacco : — Unmanufactunul, stemmed or 
stripped; Containing 10 lbs. or more of 

moisture in every 100 lbs lb. 

Containing less than 10 lbs. of moisture in 

every 100 lbs lb. 

Unmanufactured, unstemmod ; Containing, 
10 lbs. or more of moisture in every 

100 lbs lb. 

Containing less than 10 lbs. of moisture in 

every 100 lbs lb. 

Manufactured : — Cigars lb. 

Cavendish or Negrobead lb. 

Snuff containing in 1 more than 13 lbs. of 

©very 100 lbs. / moisture lb. 

Not more than 13 lbs. of moisture lb. 

Cigarettes. lb. 

Other manufactured tobacco, and Cavendish 
or Negrohead manufactured in Bond from 

unmanufactured tobacco lb. 

Wine:— Not exceeding 30 degrees of proof 

spirit gall. 

Exceeding 30 but not exceeding 42 degrees 

of proof spirit galU 

Every degree beyond the highest above 

obarged, an additional duty of galL 

Additional Duty on Wine ) Sparkling. . „ 
imported in bottle . . . . | Still „ 


£ 8. d. 


0 0 5 


0 3 o; 

0 3 4; 


0 3 0 

0 3 4 
0 6 0 
0 4 4 

0 3 7 
0 4 4 
0 4 10 


0 3 1 ) 

0 1 3 

0 3 0 

0 0 3 
0 2 6 
0 1 0 



COMMERCIAL rRODUCTS, 


085 


Impobt Dutv to counteevail Stamp 
Duty on Beitish-maok articles. £ «. d. 

Playing Cards doz. packs. 0 3 9 


Import Dutihs to count krv ail Excise 
Duties on Burnsn Bbkr, Glucose and 
Saccharin. 

Beer, called Mum, Spruce or Blju'k Boer and 
Berlin White Beer and similar prepamtions : 

The worts of whic h were, before fermenta- 
tion, of a specific gravity not exceeding 

1215 degrees for every 30 gallons 1 12 0 

Exceeding 1215 degrees „ „ „ „ 1 17 6 

Beer of any other doscrijition, the worts of 
which were, before fermentation, of a spcicific 
gravity of 1055 degriies, for every 36 gallons 0 8 0 
(and in proportion for any difference in 


gravity). 

Glucose Solid cwi. 0 1 2 

,, 0 0 10 

Saccharin (including mixtures of Saccharin un<l 
substances of like nature or use.) oz. 0 0 7 


Import Duties to coCjNtickvail Kscksb 
Duty on British Spirits. 

Spirits and Strong Waters : — For cTcry gallon, 
computed at hydrometer proof, of spirits of 
any description (except perfumed spirits) 
including Naphtha or Wethylio Alcoliol puri- 
fied 80 as to bo potable, and mixtures .and 
preparations containing spirits ..Proof gall. 0 11 4 
Additional on spirits imported in bottle, 
enumerated and tested, and sweet-cned spirits 
imported in bottle, uuenumcrated and tested 

Proof gall. 0 1 0 


Spirits and Strong Waters tcon//natfd.) 
Sweetened, tested for strength, additional 
to the Spirit Duty, in respect of the sugar 

used therein Proof gall. 

Additional on Imitation Hum, Geneva and 
unenumcTated spirits sweetened and not 

sweetened, tested Proof gall. 

Liqueurs, Cordials, or other preparations con- 
taining Spirits, in bottle, entered in such a 
manner as to indicate that the strength is 

not to bo tested gall. 

Perfumed spirits ,, 

Additional if imported in bottle 

(Foreign Spirits, methylated, or used in art 
or manufacture are charged, per proof gallon, 
the difference between Customs Duty on 
Foreign Spirits and Excise Duty on British 
•Spirits). 

Chloroform lb. 

Chloral Hydrate 

Cocoa or Chocolate in the iiKinufacturo of 
which Spirit has been used, in addition to 
any other duty to which such Cocoa or 


Choc‘olato is at present liable lb. 

Collodium gall. 


CiDnfectionery, in the manufacture of which 


•Spirit has l)ocn used, in addition to any 
other duty to winch such Gonfectionery is 

liable lb. 

Ether, Acetic 

., Butyric gall. 

„ Sulphuric „ 

Ethyl Bromide Ib. 

„ Chloride galL 

„ lodaio of ,, 

Soap, Transparent, in the manufacture of which 
spirit has been used .lb. 


£ •. d. 
0 0 1 
0 0 1 

0 Id 4 
0 18 1 
0 1 0 


0 3 3 
0 14 


0 0 0 | 

1 6 3 


0 0 oi 

0 1 11 

0 16 5 

1 7 6 
0 1 1 
0 16 5 
0 14 3 


0 0 3 


(NT.B. — The subjfy’t of Custom.-; IIutioH is trccte.l on p. 560. 


COMMERCIAL PRODUCTS 


WITH SPECIAL BKrEUENOE TO 


THE TRADE AND MANUFACTURES OP THE UNITED KINGDOM. 


Ale or Beer, a fermented liquor mad 
from various grains malted (cUiell 
barley). Made in all parts of tlie Brills 
Islands and in Germany. Burton-on-Tren 
•nd Edinburgh are famou.s for tlieir alf'i 
Dublin for stotU^ and London for por(ei 
Bavaria and Vienna are famous for beet 
especially lager beer, w'hioh is beer laid u] 
or stored bi/ore use. W'e import a certuh 
amount from Germany and Holland. 

Alabaster, a compact variety of gypsuu 
or sulphate of lime. I’lie best kinds an 
found in Spain and Italy ; inferior ij 
Germany and .Prance. Made Into statu 
ary, vases, tables, candlesticks, etc., etc 
Florence is the centre of the trade. 

Allspice, Pimento or Jamaica Pepper 
Is the dried berry of a West Indian iilunt 
It is used for flavouring, and is culled all 
spice because it combines the flavours o 
otlier spices. 

Almonds are stones (with kernels) o 
the fruit of a tree of the plum kind. Thos« 
“ sweet almonds.’* Fron 
bitter almonds” an oU is obtaiiicc 
which is used medicinally, and in con- 
lection^. Bitter almonds are imported 
ttoin Morocco ; sweet almonds fron 
Valencia, Malaga, Italy and France. 

AlOM, a bitter, resinous drug obtained 
from the juice of the leaves of aloes. 1( 
mi stimulating and purgative 
imported 


Alpaca is a cloth made from the long 
wool of the Alpaca, a Bpccies of llama 
found in the Andes of I’cru, Chile, and 
Bolivia, wlience it is importo<l. TJie 
cloth is inamifactured in Yorkshire, 
especially at yaltaire, near liradford. 

Alum is u double sulphate of alumina 
and potass : white, transjtarent. and very 
astringent. It is found in Cliina, Italy, 
South Scotland, and Yorkshire. It is used 
in calico printing, dyeing, leather drcasing ; 
by candle makers to harden and whiten 
the tallow, and sometimes by bakers to 
adulterate bread ; in medicine, as an 
astringent. 

AmW is a resinous substance found as 
a fossil, chiefly on tl;e PricA'^iau Baltic 
co.ast, also in li\e United states, East 
Indies, and East Africa. It is used lor 
pipe mouth-i)ie«:es, beads, necklaces, 
liandles of instruments, etc. 

Ambergris, a fragrant, fatty substance, a 
.secretion in the intestines of the Spernm- 
ccti Whale. Found floating on the ocean 
or picked up on the coasts of the Bahamas 
lirazil, Africa, the East Indies, China’ 
and Japan. It is u.sed as a perfume. 

Amethyst, a bluish or purjdo aub-si>ecieR i 
of quartz. The common amethvsl is found ! 
chiefly In Brazil; also in India, Silieria I 
Germany, and Spain. The so-called 
oriental amethyst is really a‘ bluish ruby or 
sapphire. Amethysts arc used for jewellery. 

Anchovy, a Binall ILsh found in the I 
North Mediterranean and on tt>e eexaste of ! 


} Portugal and France, Imported i.nto 
I England from the Mediterranean in casks ; 
I much used in making Anchovy sauce and 
j paste. 

Anthracite Coal is found chiefly in the 
United states and .«ouih Wales. It is 
liard and conqiact, burns with great heat, 
without flame, and Is, therefore, used 
in smelting iron. 

Antimony is a whitish, brittle metal 
found in West Europe, the East Indies, 
North America, Siberia, and ktexico. It 
is imported into England chiefly from 
Singapore tvnd Borneo, and is used in 
me-iicine, with lead in making printing 
typo, and witli tin for plates on which 
music is engraved ; also in making 
Britannia Metal and Pewter. 

Apples are grown in the temperate parts 
of Europe, America and Australia. 
Imported into England from the United 
States, Canada, I'ortugal, and Tasmania ; 
dried apples from the United States and 
Canada. 

Areca or Betel Nat is the nut of an 
Indian palm, largely used in tlie East 
to chew with lime and the loaves of the 
t>ctel popper. It i'l an important article 
of coniirierce in tlie Tla-st. 

Arrowroot, a iiighhv nutritious farin- 
aceous substance, e.xtr.acletl from theroote 
of plants in Brazil, West Iridie.s, India, 
and Australia. A variety called Canna 
Arrowroot, or ” tons les mob,” is produced 
froni fi ?pf^'hA of Canna. 



''Mi' 


UliiiiiL a metja of aidd gray colour 
ana brUIiaitt lustre, used as an olloj. 

, Ctside of arsenic or araenloos add, or 
white ateenic, is a deadly poison, used in 
inochdne and in tl)e aria. 

Asbestos is a wldtLsh, fibrous mineral 
found in most countries of Europe and in 
Canada. It may be woven into One cloth, 
which is inconsumable by fire. Blocks of 
It are now used In gas stoves. It is iiU‘ 
ported chiefly from Canada and Russia. 

Asphalt la the solid form of Bitumen, 
dark in colour and very hiu-d. It is found | 
to Germany, France, on the shores of the 
Bladk Sea, in Switzerland, and in the West 
Indies. The Swiss Asphalt rfrom tlie 
Val de Travers) is lar^jely used in London 
for street paving. lliC varnish called 
Brunswick Black is made from asphalt. 

Wo im]>ort it from Germany, Jiritish West 
Indies, France, and Italy. 

Attar or Otto of Roses is a fragiant 
essential oil distilled in Eastern countries 
from rose leaves. It ia very costly, 

100,000 roses yielding only 180 graLiis. 

It Is imported into lOngland chiefly from I , 

the southern slopes of the Balkans. The i largo quantities In the British Islands, but 
valley of the Maritza is famous for its rot-'o ; much fresh beef is imported in a frozen 

state from the United States, the Areentine 
Republic, New Zealand, and Queensland. 
Salt beef ia imported from tlie United 
St jites. 

Beer. Pec Ah, 

Benaoin, or Gum Benjamin, is a fra> 
grant resin obtained from a tree in the 
Last Indies. Used as a cosmetic and in 
making incense, postiTcs for fumigaticn, 
and varnishes. 

Bergamot is a perfume made from the 
fruit rind of a species of citron ; imported 
from Italy. 

Betel. Pec Areca. 

Black-Lead, Plumbago, or Graphite, 

a mineral composed chiefly of carbon, is 
used in making pencils and cruciblcB, and 


Bay-salt, a coarse salt obtained by 
evaporation of sea water In France, Spain, 
and Portugal, used in curing bacon, etc. 

Bdellium, a gummy, aromatio resin 
obtained from trees in South-West Asia, 
Pormerly used in compounds and plasters, 
socli as diachylon. The bdellium men- 
tioned in the book of Genesis probably 
was a mineral. 

Bear Skins are obtained from the colder 
parts of the Northern Hemisphere ; those 
of the brown bear from Russia and Siberia, 
of the black bear from North America, 
and those of the white bear from the 
Polar regions. Tliey arc used for clothing, 
and for mats, muiTs, etc. Imported 
largely from Russia and North America. 

Bear’s Grease the fat of bears, used in 
making pomatum. 

Beaver is tlie fur of the beaver, once 
much used in the manufacture of men’s 
hats. Still used for coate, mgs, mats, etc. 
The beaver was once common in Europe ; 
now found only in North America, whence 
tlie fur Is iinporbeiL 

Beef, the flesh of the ox. Is produced in 


gardens, as Is also the dLstrict round 
Grasse, in South France. 

Bacon, the salted and dried flesh of nigs, 
except the Uiiglis, which are similarly 
prepared, but sold separately as “ HaniB.*' 

Pr<^aced in all parts of Great Britain, 
the best is Wiltshire, Hants, and York- 
shire. L’ish bacon is less carefully pre- 
pared. Large quantities are imported from 
the United IStates, Boninark, and Canada. 

Badger Skins. Badgers are foniid 
throughout tlie Northern Bcmi.«:i)hero. 

Tlieir skins are made info a coarse fur. 

Tliose of the American badger are the 
finest. Badgers’ hairs are made into 
painters’ and other brufihes. 

Balsam, a resinous, oily substance of i ^ ... uuu 

various kinds, obtained from the juices of I as a polish'for iron stoves, etc. Formerly 
certain plants. Copaiva Balsam isi the beat was, obtained from Borrowdalc, 


obtained from a tree in the West Indies 
and Brazil ; Canada Balsam cofnes from 
Canadian pines ; Balsam or Syrup of Tolu 
from South America ; Storax from the 
East Indies ; Baham of Gilead or Opo' 
balsam from tiio Levant. Used for 
medicinal and other purposes. 

Bamboos arc tree grasses, natives of 
tropical Asia and America. The holloa 
stems are of immense use for building 
houses and bridges, for water pipes, 
masts, w'alkLng-stick.s, fl.shing rods, wicker- 
work, etc., eh'.. 

Bananas are the nutritious fruit of a 
tropical plant, and grow in large bunches, 
each of 60 to 160 fmits. Enormous 
quantities are now imported into England 
from the Canary Islands and the "West 
Indies. The Plantain, thougii closely 
allied, requires cookiug before it is eaten. 

Barilla. an impure carbonate of soda, 
obtained by burning marine plants. It is 
found native in Hungary and Egypt. 
Used in glass and soap making, and io 
bleaching. 

Bark Is tlie rind of plant stems and 
brandies, especially of trees. The bark 
of the oak is used in tanning ; that of the 
tark-tree tor making corks; that of Hie 
tindhona for quinine. Cork bark is 
imported from Spain, cinchona from I’eru 
and India, bark for tanning from Natal, 
Belgium, Algeria, Victoria, South Aus- 
tralia, and Tasmania. 

Barley. See Com. 

Barytes, the sulphate of Baryta^ the 
heaviest of all eartli.s. Used l»y jiaintors 
as a white paint, and in the manufacture 
of wall papers, paper collars, etc. 

Bast is the Inner bark of lime trees. 
Made into matting, it is used by gardeners 
for protecting plants. It is imported from 
Russia, 


Cumberland ; but Ceylon ic now the chief 
source of supply. 

Boots and Shoes are made in Great 
Britain, but large numbers ure imported 
from tlie United States, Belgium, France, 
and Holland. 

Bottles. See Glass. 

Borax, a salt composed of boracic add 
and soda, is used in soldering, and as n 
flux for metals ; also in assaying minerals, 
and in preserving meat, fish, etc. It is 
imported from Chile, Asiatic Turkey, and 
Peru. 

Brandy, an ardent spirit, distilled from 
wine and from grape husks. France 
produces the best brandy, chiefly at 
Bordeaux, Cognac, Orleans, Rochelle, and 
Nantes, w’licrice w-e import it. 

Brazil-nuts m-e tlie nuts of a tree 
grown in Bouth America. Tiiey ore 
enclosed, 18 or 20 together, in a hard, 
round shell. Imported largely from 
Brazil. 

Bristles, the sliort, coarse hairs of swine, 
chiefly used in brush making, are obtained 
from China, Germany, Ruasia, Bengal, 
and Hong Kong. 

Batter, a fat obtained by churning tlie 
cream of milk iu nearly all parts of tlie 
British Islands, except the mountain.^. 
England imports large and increasing 
quantities from Denmark, Russia, Nor- 
mandy, Holland, New Zealand, Sweden, 
and Canada. 

Cacao or Cocoa is the seeds of the Cacao 
tree, wliicli is grown in tlie West Indies, 
New Granada, Brazil, Ecuador, Caracas, 
and Guayaquil. I’hey are used in the 
preparation of the beverages, cocoa and 
chocolate, and of the latter in solid cakes 
fer eating. 

Camphor is a white substance with a 
strong, pungent smell, obtained from the 




oU aitimitm to 

and the Best Isdisel wliehce jitfa ported. 
It Is nsed in medicine and as a 
fectant. 



Canes are the slender stems of various 
grass-iike palms found io the hotter parts 
of the East. The commonest canes used 
in England are rattans, which are readU> 
split, and jM*e used in making chair 
bottoms, baskets, etc. Bamboos are used 
in the East for building houses, bridges, 
etc., and in England for xnakjug fumitem*. 
hlaiacca canes are made Into walking- 
sticks. Our chief imports are from the 
Straits Settlements, China, Japan, and 
Hong Kong. 

Caoutchouc, or India Rubber, is an elastic 
substance obtained from tlie juices of 
various tropical trees. It was first used 
for rubbing out pencil marks, whence its 
name of India Rubber. It is now chiefly 
used in making waterproof clotliing, and 
Uio tyres of motor cars and other cantiages. 
It ia imported in large quantities from 
Brazil, and in small quantities from West 
Afiica and the United States. 

Capers, the piokled buds of # plant 
grown iu Mediterranean couutrieg. Vseu 
chiefly as a condiment. 

Carpets aro largely manufac'tux^d in 
England and Scotland, Wilton, Axminster. 
and Kidderminster giving tlieir names to 
different kinds. Carpets and rugs are still 
imported from Turkey, i*crsia, and ti:f: 
East Indies, but Great Britain is the centre 
of carpet manufacturing. 

Cassia Bark is obtained from a species 
of laurel in the East Indies, India, and 
China. It is used an a spice, much like 
cinnamon, for which it is often substituted, 
f/assia buds aro also used as a spice. 
Other varieties of cassia are sold as senna. 
It is imported from China, India, and Java. 

Catechu is a brown insi^issated juice, 
extracted from an acacia grown in India 
an d B urma. V ned in tanning, dyeing, and 
as a drug. 

Cattle. Oxen aro imported in large 
numbers fi’orn the United States and 
Canada, smaller numbers from the Argen- 
tine Republic. 

Caviare Is prepared from the roe of 
sturgeons, spiced and salted. It is a 
favourite delicacy in Russia, the besu 
being produced, near Astrakan, w'hcnce 
small quantities are exported to Italy and 
England. 

Cayenne Pepper is a very pungent species 
of pcjiper produced from capsicums. It 
is imported fi’oin the W est and East Indies 
and Cayenne, and is used in cooking. 

Cedar is the wood of various trees, the 
Cedar of Lebanon being the largest. 
Havana cedar is used in making the insides 
of furniture, boxes, etc. Another variety 
is used in pencil making. A harder kind 
is used in the West Indies in shipbuilding. 
Cedar is imported from North America, 
West Indies, New Bouth Wales, eto. 

Cements are mixtures used for uniting 
stone and brick-work. Ordinary cement 
is a mixture of slaked lime and sand ; 
I’ortland cement is composed of chalk and 
clay or mud in tlie ratio of 3 to 1. After 
mixing it is dried, tiien burned in a kiln, 
tljcn ground to j:*owdcr. Cement ia 
manufactiured largely on the Lower 
'ITiamea and Medway, Much is imported 
from Belgium. 

Cheese is the curd of milk, separated 
from tlie whey and pressed into moulds. 
Large quantities are made in England, 
Cheshire, Gloucestersliire, Somerset, Shrop- 
shire, and I^icestersiiiro being the chief 
counties. Very large quantity are im- 
ported from Canaria, the United States, 
Holland, Italy, France, and BeMum. 

Chicory, the roasted roots of a plant 
that grows wild all over Europe. 

Chillies. See Cayenne Pepper, 



that U I 9 now manatactured 

in all Etaropean ootmtries, the Dresden, 
B^vres, and staSordflliire wares being pioBt 
esteemed. Our chief imports ere from 
Germany, Holland, and France. See 

Cider is the fermented juice of apples, 
and ia largely manufactured in Worcester- 
Blih*e, Herefordshire, Somerset, and Devon ; 
also in Normandy, Belgium. Germany, and 
the Tnited States. Prom Hie last large 
quantities are imported into England. 

Clocks are time pieces whose motions 
are regulated by a pendulum. Large 
numbers are manufactured in England, 
Ix)ndon being the chief seat of tiie trade. 
Lai^e numbers are imported from Belgium 
and the United States. 

Cloves, the dried flower-buds of a 
plant, a native of the Moluccas and 
rhilippinos, used as a spice. 

Coal is a rock of vegetable origin com- 
posed chiefly 01 carbon and bitumen, and 
found in layers under tlie surface of the 
earth. Anthracite coal is chiefly carbon 
and burns without flame. Vitundnohs 
coal flames when kindled Goal ia largely 
used for heating and cooking, for the 
manufacture of gas and Uic production of 
Bteam. It is plentiful in Great Britain, the 
chief coal-fields being in Northumberland, 
Durham, Yorkshire, StaffdiclsJiire, South 
Walea, CCimberland, Somerset, and the 
Midlands ; near Kdinburgii and Qhisgow'. 
and in Fife and Clackmannan ; small 
quantities in Ireland. On the continent 
of Europe coal is plentiful in Belgium. 
Prance, Bni&sia, Silesia, lius^jia, and Spain. 
Enormous quantities are found in tlie 
Dnited States, and smaller quantifies in 
many other parts of the world. Great 
Britain exports many millions of tons 
annually. 

Cocoa. Bee Cacao, 

Cocoa Nuts are tl-c fruit of tho Cocoa- 
Nut Balm, which grow?} in most trojiical 
countries. They arc used as food, and an 
oil extracted from the fruit is used in tlie 
East as butter, and Imported into England 
for candle-making. Tue nuts are imported 
chiefly from the West Indies. 

Cod, a valuable food fish caught in vast 
numbers off the Newfoundland Bank and 
in the N ortb Sea. Ood-liver oil is (>blaiaed 
from its liver. 

Coffee is the berries of a tree grown in 
Brazil, Colombia, the southern United 
States, tlie British East and West Indies, 
and Costa Bica, whence It Is imported into 
England. Hie best comes from Arabia, 
but by far the largest tju.antity comes b om 
Brazil. 

Coir Is rope or yarn made from the coarse 
fibre w’hich surrounds the shells of cocoa 
nuts ; used for boat ropca, matting, and 
brushes. It is Unporled chiefly from 
Ceylon. 

Condensed Milk. Beei/ifk. 

Copal is a resin obtained from two trees, 
one in the West, the other in the East 
Indies, and in Central and South America. 
It is largely used in the preparation of 
Copal Varnish. 

Copper la the well-known reddish metal, 
next to iron tlie most useful in manu- 
lactures. It is very abundant, being 
^ned hi Chile, Peru, Spain, Cape of Good 
Hc^e, New South Wales, Queensland, 
and the United States. Our chief imports 
w copper ore fwre from Cliile, Gape of Good 
Dope, and Peru ; of copper bars, blocks, 
wots, etc., from United States and 
Uuie ; of copper regulus and precipitate 
from Spain and ChUe. 

Com! is the secretion, In tne form of cells, 
'01 minnte marine nolvnea. Chief acnrcwi 


■ ■ ' ' '.Jf 





red 001^ 1 « used Inrgtiljr in ISnglmdJn 
makibg ornaments, bnttons, 

Black Coral is much prized in Bndm. 

Cork is the tiiick fungous bark of a speriw 
of oak, called ttie cork-tree, abundant in 
Spain end Portugal, Italy, France, and 
North Africa. Cork is made into stoppers 
for casks and bottles, and, on account of 
its lightness, into lllebelte and jackets, 
and parts of lifeboate. It is Imported 
chiefly from Spain and Portugal. Menu- 
faclured cork is imported also from 
France. 

Com (»r Grain is theseed of various plants, 
the ciiief being wheat, oate, barley, rye, 
and maize. Much wheat, oats, and barley 
Is grown in the British L^iles ; rye in the 
northern countries of Europe ; maize 
cliiefly in the United States, In the hotter 
parts" of America and Europe. 

Wfteat is used (a.s are oats also in Scotland) 
for griruling into meal for food : oafs are 
u.«ied in England chiefly as food for horses ; 
barley is made into malt for use by 
brewers and distillers ; maise^ when ground, 
is used in cornflour, for food ; and, un- 
ground, as food for fowls, etc. England 
iniporte wheat chiefly from the United 
SUP'S, South Russia, Argentina, Brilieli 
I 'lUa, and Canada, llio amount from 
the United States Is decreaping, that from 
India and Canada increasing. Harley 
is imported- from South Russia, Turkey, 
lloumaiiki, and tho Western United States; 
uats from Rassia, Rouraania, and Ger- 
many ; maize from the United States, 
.^irgciitina, Roumanla, and South Russia • 
rye from Canada, Russia, and the TTuited 
States. 

CottOD is the down which covers tlie 
-eeds of the cotton plant. It ia cultivated 
ill the Southern United States, 

British India, and Brazil, whence it is 
imported into IlngUtnd. Much of the 
oil-cake used in cattle feeding is made 
from cotton seeds after an oil hi.a been 
extracted. 

Creosote, obtained by distillation from 
wood-rar. is largely used for preserving 
limber. 

Crystal is a transparent mineral of 
geoinetric.al form, found in Brazil, Mada- 
gHscar, Switzerland, and France; used as 
articles of ornament. The Cairngorm of 
the Scottish Higldauds is a species of 
crystal, 

Corraats. Boo Orapes. 

Cypress Wood is the wood of a coniferous 
tree, and is of unique durability. It is 
crown in Bast and North-East Europe, 
and in (ihina and India • has been used in 
♦he making of mummy chests and coffins. 

Dates are the nutritious fruit of the 
date palm, cultivated largely in Turkey, 
Woi^tern Asia, North Africa, and Arabia, 
where they form the chief article of food. 
Tliey are Imported into England from 
Smyrna, Alexandria, and Tunis, and arc 
msed as a dried fruit. 

Deals are long plank-s of fir or pine over 
7 inches in width, used largely by car- 
penters. They are imported from the 
Baltic ports of Ru&sia, ard from Sweden, 
Norw'ay and Canada. 

Diamonds, the most valuable of pre^dous 
stones, are remarkable for hardneii» and 
brilliancy. TTicy are found in India, 
Sumatra, Java, Brazil, South Afric'u, the 
Ural Mountelns, and Australia. Besides 
1 being worn as ornaments, diamonds, from 
tJieir extreme hardness, are used in cutting 
other gems and glaas. Our chief imports 
are from South Africa. Brazil and India. 

Down, tlie fine, soft feathers from the 
breast of certain birds, especially the eider 
luck, is imported chiefly from Scandinavia, 
( ireenland, and Icclana. It is much u.sed 
in stuffing quilts, beds, and coverlets. 
vSwan’s down ia largely imported from 
Daut/ic, 


tSktOKf ia ft bard, blftck wood, the heiM^t 
of ft tree found (n most hot countries \a 
tha Bast It is nsed for inlaying, mosalo 
work, and turnery ; also In makteg piano 
keytL musical and mathematical iustra- 
ments, handles of knives, etc. It is 
imported chiefly from the Manritiias, 
Madagascar, Ceylon, and tlie East Indiok. 

Eg^. FowUr eggs are very largely 
imported into England from 
Denmark, Germany, Belgium, and France. 

EideivdowiL the down taken from the 
nests of the Eider Duck, in Iceland and 
newthern countries. 

Emerald, The Is a iprecious stone of a 
rich green colour, obtained from Colombia, 
Egypt, Germany, Venezuela, and Ruiisla. 

Emery is a dark-coloured, very hard 
ininera), which is used in a powdered .“.tate 
fu polishing precious stones, metals, glass, 
marble, etc. Emery paper is papCT 
covered with emery powciijr and used in 
polisliing. 

Ermxue is the fur of an animal of the 
weasel kind, which in the winter of cold 
latitudes becomes white, except the tin 
of the tail, which remains black. This 
wliite fur, made op with the tail tips at 
regular intervals, is used for the state robe:^ 
of kings and nobles. Tlie robes of judges 
and ina',d.stratcs are lined with ermine, as 
embleroatic of purity. Ermine is imported 
from Norway, I.apland, Siberia, and the 
Hudson Bay territories. 

Esparto Grass is a coarse grass found in 
South Europe and North Africa, whence 
it is imported into England to be used in 
paper making. 

Feathers arc produced in the rural 
cJistrlcte of Great Britain, chiefly tiiose of 
fowls, but largo quantities are imported 
from Gern.any and France. Feathers are 
much nsctl In stufiing beds, cushions, etc., 
and enormous quantities are used in 
millinery for ornament. Ornamental 
feat) i (ft's are intported chiefly from Franco, 
Holland and South Africa. 

Figs are the fruit of a tree grown in all 
the countries of Sonthorij iiurope and 
North Africa. Grim'd and packed in boxes 
and baskets, they iU'e exported to England, 
the best coming from Turkey aud Greece. 

Fir. See Pine. 

Flax is an annual plant (linum) from tho 
rotted fibrous stalks of which linen Is 
produced. It is grown in tlie BrilLsh 
Island.s. but chiefly for its seed, Linseed, 
whence also linseed oil and oil cake arc 
made. For the manufacture of linen, flax 
ia imported in large quantities from Russia 
and Belgium. New Zealand Flax is the 
very strong fibre of a wdld plant in New 
Zealand, and is imported for making ropes, 
mats sail-cloth etc. 

Flour and Wheahneal arc very largely 
imported from the United States and 
Canada ; smaller quantit'cs from Austria 
aud Franco. 

Flowers. Fresh flowers are imported 
largely from France. Bulbous and tuber- 
ous roots of Diany flowers chiefly daffodils, 
tulips, hyacinths, narcissi, anemones, and 
crociLsas are imported in large quantities 
from H oil and and Belgium, Haarlem being 
the centre of the trade. Rase trees and 
other plants are also imported thence. 
Flower seeds are chiefly imported from 
France. Artificial tlowera are brought 
chiefly from Franco and Holhind, 

Furs arc the skins of ccrtiiin animals 
covered with .®hort, fine, soft liair, prepared 
for use os clothing, especially in colder 
climates. They arc chiefly Imported from 
the northern parts of Euroj/e and Asia 
f especially Russi.a), and North America. 
The most important are tiiose of tije seal, 
from the Prlbvlov Islands ( Behring Sea) 
the ennine .and sable ('which sea) ; betj 
(■yec liearskins) ; cldnchllla, a rot abundant 
in Chile ; badyer, otter, hnre, rabbit, 



lis A OOMMEBdAL QCIDB, 

mtf Eibblt iUiif in enonnoiui 

«aaiitltlM are imported from AustraUa, 

Zealand and Tasmania, Belgium and 
Fnnce, Ti^ and leopard sldns, used 
oiue£^ as mats, reach us from India. 

GftU Nats are vegetable excrescences 
produced by insects depositing their eggs 
to the bark or leaves of plants or trees. 

Those produced on oaks are most valuable 
and are largely used in ink making, dyeing, 
and in medicine. They are imported from 
the liOvant, China, and Persia. 

Gin is a spirit distilled from rye and 
barley. It is largely used as a lieverapo 
in England, especiafly in London, whci-e 
large quantities are manufnctnrod. and Coventry ; straw hats in Bedfordshire, Lace, a fabric of fine threads of linen, 

Ginger is tlie hot and spicy root of a liUton and Dunstable being the chief silk, or cotton, forming a net, used as an 
plant grown in tiio East and W'cst Indies eontres, but the straw plait used there is ornament in dress. Machine-made lace Is 
and Sierra Leone, whence it la imported, now largely imported from Tuscany and manufactured at Nottingham, Leicester, 
It Is largely used in cookery and medicine. Leghorn. Panama hats are made of the and Derby. Brussels and Valenciennes 
Glass is a more or less transparent narrow' strips of the leaves of a plant I have long been famous for lace, but these 
■ubstance made by fusing salts and grown in Central America, and of such are imitated in England. Our chief 
metallic oxides with silica. It is used in extreme fineness that a hat sometimes costs imports are from lYance, Holland, and 
various ways, for windows, drinking many pounds. Felt hats are made in Belgium, 

vessels, bottles, oittlcal instruments, vases, England chiefly of the fur of rabbits, Lambskins, are largely used for clothin-j, 
clock and w'atch faces, etc. Much glass is hares, beavers, etc. Straw hata are im- those from Astrakhan especially beiag 
made In, and a certain amount exported ported chiefly from P.elgium and France, valued for their rich, black, glossy fur, 
from, Britain, but enormous quantities Hemp Is a plant whose fibrous bark is Lead is a heavy metal of a dull, bluish 
are Imported from Belgium, Holland, and used for coarse doth and cordage. It whitecolour. Being soft, ductile, and main* 
Germany. Olass bottles are largely is largely exported from Bussia, Germany able it is much used in making water aiid 
imi>orted from Germany, France, Holland, and Italy. A Bpecial kind, known ns gas pipes, and (as sheet lead) for roofing, 
and Belgium. Manila Uemp, comes from the Philippine lining cisterns, etc. It w still produced 

Gloves are made of JeutJicr, fur, silk, und Hadrone Islands. in the Bril ish Islands, but chiefly in Spa i;A 

cotton, and wool. Q'hey arc large!}' matle Hempseed is used ns a food for birds and the United States. Pig and Sheti 
in London, Yeovil, Worc'cster, l\’oo<lstock, and for the extraction of oil. Lrad arc largely imported from Spain, 

Leominster, and Ludlow. Large numbers Herring. In spite of the vast numbers New South Wales, and the United States, 
of leather gloves ai e imported from France, caught by Briti.‘5h fishermen, a largo Leather is made by preparing animals’ 
where Paris and Grenoble are (he chief quantity is imported from Sweden and skins, so as to render them w'aterprocd, 
eeate of the manufacture ,* also from Norway. tough, and durable, the lialr being first 

Germany and Belgium. Hides axe the skins of bcasta, especially removed. It is used in the manufacture 

Gold is a heavy, yellow metal, very the larger ones, such as the ox, cow, horse, of boots, shoes, and gloves, harness, 
miilleable and ductile. It is much used buffalo, etc. They are imported in great carriages, straps for machinery, book* 
In coinage, making ornaments, and in quantities for the manufacture of leather, covers, etc. Much is produced In England, 
gliding. The chief sources of supply in I from Holland, South America, China, but large quantities, dressed and undressetf, 

reach us from the United States, and of 
undressed from British India, diiehy 
Madras. 

Lemons are fruits resembling oranges, 
but with a more acid flavour, and are 
grow'n in and imported from South Europ'*, 
especially Italy and Spain. Lemons aic 
used an an anti-scorbutic, in makii.q 
lemonade and other drinks, and preserves. 

Linseed, Gie seed of common flax. T' s 
oil from the seed is used in the making of 
linoleum, in oil-painting, and in tlm 
compo.sition of varnishes and of printer':'' 
ink. The refuse makes oil-cakes for cattle. 

Lobsters aie large, long-tailed, crus- 
taceans, used for food, found largely In. 
the Scllly Islands and Cornwall; also 
Scotland. Largo quantities ore imported 
from Norway and Newfoundland. Canned 
Lobsters are largely imported tcoru 
Canada. 

Logwood is the wood of a tree growin ' 
about the Gulf of Mexico, especially t 
Bay of Campeachy. It is used chiefly i.i 
dyeing, producing purple and bla 
colours. It is imported chiefly fre;:: 
Honduras, Hayti, and St. Domingo. 

Macaroni is an article of food mad< 
from wheat flour into tubes, largely mahi. 
in and exported from Naples. Verirt- 
celli is another form in smaller tubes (litt)^ 
worms). 

Mace. See Nutmegs. 

Machinery of all kinds, including steam 
engines, mill-work, electrical, agticulturah 
and textile machinery, sewing machine^ , 
motor cars and cycles, bicycles, etc., etc., 
is imported in enormous quantities trou. 
the United States, and (less) from Ger- 
many and Belgium. 

Madder, a plant grown in Holland, 
Belgium, and other European countrif ”. 
and India. From the roots is produced 
a valuable dvo used for silk, cotton, and 
woollen gootis, and by artists ; it is in*'' 
ported from the Netherlands. 


modern times are California, Australia, 
New Zealand, Transvaal, and (since 1890) 
the district of Kloiidyke, North-West 
Canada. 

Grapes, the fruit of the vine, are im- 
ported from Spain, especially Jlulaga, and 
in a dried state, as raisins from Spain, 
Turkey, and the l^evant; and as cMfranhi, 
small dried grapes, from the loniau Islands 
and Patras, in Greece. 

Graphite, f^ee Black-Lead. 

Ground Nuts, the seeds of a plant 
W'hich are largely exported from West 
Africa and yield an oil for burning and 
for table use. 

Guano is the dung of sea fowl, found on 
the coast and islands of Bolivia and Peru, 
whence it is sent to England to be u.se<i 
in a powdered state as manure. Pisb 
(hmno is now coming much into favour. 
It is mode from liah and fish offal dried 
and ground. It readies England in large 
quantities from Norsvay and Newfound- 
land. 

Gum ia a jviiee which exudes from 1 
the barks of several trees. Oum Arabic, 
the most Important, ia imported from 
North Africa, T\irkcy, and the East Indies. 
It is much used for adhesive purpo-ses. 
Copal is u.sed in making varnish. The 
best comes from the East Indies ; other 
kinds from the West Indies, Guinea, and 
America. Oum animi is similarly used, 
and is imported from South America. 
Tragaca7ithf from Asia Minor, is used by 
confectioners. Assafeetida^ imported from 
I’ersia and India, ia used as a drug, and 
is noted for its disagreeable smell. 

Gntta Peroha is tiie hardened juice of 
trees found in the East Indian Archipelago. 
It Is easily moulded and Is used for a 
variety of purposes — such as the making 
of belting, hose-pipes, boot-soles, and for 
Insulating telegraph cables. Oar chief 
imports are from the Straits Settlements. 
fiMr» both of men and of animals, is 


Kussia, and the East Indies. 

Hollands, or Geneva, is aklnd of gin made 
In Holland and Gennany, and flavoured ! 
with .limipcr-berry juice. It is chiefly 
imported from Holland. 

Honey is a thick, sweet fluid collected 
by bees from flowers. l.arge quantities 
are produced in Great Britain, but some 
is imported from the British West Indies. 

Homs of various animals, especially tlie 
ox, deer, buffalo, and sheep are heated or 
«oakcd, and pressed into various shapes 
to make knife and other handles, comb.s, 
knobs, sjioon.s, boxes butlons, etc. Our 
chief imjiorts are from British India and 
Argentina. 

Horses, Mares, and Geldings are Im- 
ported in large numbers from Belgium and 
France. 

Ice. Although much Is obtained at 
home in aovere winters, enormous 
quantities are imported from Norway, 
chiefly from Wenham I^akc. 

Indigo is a blue coloiming matter 
I* obtained from the indigo plant, a native of 
I India, chiefly in the province of Bengal, 

I whence most is imported. 

Iron is a metal, hard, durable, and very 
malleable wlien heated. Large quanlitifw 
I are produced in many parts of England, ' 
South Scotland, and Wales. Its uses in 
manufactures, railways, ship-building, etc., 
etc., are too numerous to mention. 

Isinglass, a gelatine prepared from the 
air-bladder of the sturgeon and other 
fishes and used in confectionery and for 
clarifying wines. 

Ivory is a hard, white, opaque substance 
obtained from elephants’ tusks, and also 
from those of the walrus and fossil mam- 
moths. It Ls easily turned and polished, 
and is much used for making handles, 
parts of various instromentii, billiard balls, 
chessmen, boxes, etc.. 

Jute is a fibre obtained from the inner 
b.ark of tv.'O rpecies of plants of the Umo 


extensively imported into England from tree nrder. ^ It is monolftctitred tote 
various European countries, especially the age, Ooam cloth, and oarpeta, the tAM 
northern. Human bait is used to the seat of the manufacture to Britain botog 
manufacture of wigs, and also aa false Dundee. Almost the whole of our bnporta 
hair. CameVt hair Is chiefly Imported of raw Jute come from Bengal, but large 
from China, and is used to making quantities of Jute Tam reach ns from 
artLste’ brushes. Horsehair is made Into France and Belgium, and enormous 
hair cloth, and is used by upholsterers for quantities of manufactured jute from 
stuffing, and by fishing-line maker-s. Bengal. 

Coarser kinds of hair are made into brushes. Laois a resinous substance produced 
Goat's hair is largely imported from by an insect, principally on the banyan 
British India, Clilna, Belgium, and France, tree. Various forms are stick-lac, set'Ci- 
Ilams. See Bacon. lac, and shell-lac. Shell-lao is used in 

Hats. Silk hats, with backs of wool, making varnish, sealing-wax, and hats, 
are manufactured In England, in London It is imported chiefly from 
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b tli$ hard wood of a large Geman or Nldkd ^Tcar, Belgian coinage ; 
tree in boom America, of a rich brown or also in the mannfaotore of porcelain. It 
rad colour, and capable of a high polish, is found in Westphalia, in other countnee 
It b, therefore, much used In furniture of Europe, and in the United Btatea, 
making and in internal house decoration, whence it is exported to England. 

The logs are imported from British and Nitrate of Soda is largely imported from 
French West Africa, the West Indies, Iquique in Chile and used as a manure. 
Central America, and tlie United States. Nutmegs are kernels of the fruit of a 
Maize. See Corn. tree cultivated in the East Indies. They 

Marble. The term is applied to any are ground or grated and used for flavour- 
compact, calcareous stone, beautiful and ing. The second coat or skin of the 
capable of high polish. There are many nuts is Mace^ which is similarly used. Oil 
varieties: — Farian and Carrara arew'hite; of Nutmegs is obtained by crushing small 
Verde AnticOy Oiallo AnticOy Rosso AnticOy nutmegs. 

and Nero Antico being green, yellow, red, Nuts. Brazil nuts are the fruit of the 
and black respectively. Our chief imports Juvia found on Uio banks of the Orinoco 
are from Italy. and Amazon, Hazd nuta are imported 

Margarine or Butterine is a manufacture from Spain, Portugal, and France, tlic 
of ox and other fats sold as an imitation of beet, “ Borcelonas,*' coming from Tarra- 
butter. Large quantities are imported gona. See also Cocoa Nut and Walnut. 
from Holland. Oak. The Oak is a genus of trees found 

Matches are small splints of wood tipped in all parts of the Nortliern Hemisphere, 
with some chemical compound which will except the extreme north, and also in some 
gnite by friction. Safety Matches are so parts of the Soutliem Hemisphere. The 
tipped that they will ignite only by rubbing <iak is tlie chief forest tree of England, 
on a side of the box w-hich is covered w ith and its timber was, in earlier days, most 
phosphorus mixed with ground glass, valuable in shipbuilding. It is now used 
Matches are manufactured in large iu the manufacture of furniture and many 
quantities in England, especially in other things where strength and durability 
London, but enormous numbexs of boxes aro required. Much is imported from tlio 
are invported from Sweden, Belgium, and United States and Germany. Oak bark 
Norway. ^ is used for tanning, dyeing, and medicinal 

Mats are icxturca of sedges, rushes, or j3urposes. O'he cork oak. from which cork 
straw used to lay down in halls, rooms, is obtained, grows in Fraxice, Portugal, 
floors, etc. ; for packing figs, dales, etc. Iro- and Spain, whence large quantities of cork 
ported from India : bast mats from Bussia. are imported. 

Mercury or Quicksilver, a silvery-white Oats. See Corn. 

metal, used medicinally, in Boparati)ig gold Oils are of various kinds. Fired oils or 

and sUver in ores, in the bai'ks of looking- fats are either aniiual or vegetable, 
glasses, and in making barometers and Animal oils are obtained from whales, 
thermometers. It is imi>orted almost herrings, cod, and other fish ; veget able 
entirely from Spain. oils from olives, palms, linseed, nuts, 

Milk ia the opaque white or yellowish castor, hemp, poppy, etc. Whale and fish 
liquid secretion witli which mammals oils are imported from Newfoundland, 
suckle their young. It contains all the Norway, Denmark, and the United Stutes ; 
ingredients of a perfect food, and is, Castor Oil from Belgium, France, and 
therefore, used as an article of diet for Bejigal ; Cocoa Nut Oil from Ceylon, New 
adults as well a.s infants all over the world, Bouth Wales, anu Madras ; Olive Oil from 
that of the cow being most used. From Spain and Italy ; Falm Oil from BriUsii 
It are made Rutter and ( wliich sec). West Africn and Germany. 

Milk is produced all over the Britisli Oils, Volatile. See Fctrolcum. 

Islands, except in mountain districts, Olives are the fruit of a tree grown in j 
but Condensed Milk Is imported iu large the soutiiern countries^ of Europe and ' 
quantities from France, Holland and North Africa. 'Tlieir chief value is in the J 
Switzerland. ! oil which is obtained from the fleshv I 


Millet is tl'.e grain of an F.ast Indian 
gfiiss, now largely cultivated in South 
Europe, ps well as in the East and in 
Syria, Arabia, and North Africa, grow- 
ing well in light, sandy soil. It is 
used as food for man in the Ea.st ; a.s food 
for fowls in Europe. Two varieties are 
known ns Fhourra and Sorghum. 

Mohair, fine wool of the Angora goat, 
a native of 4i&sla Minor, but nov^ success- 
fully bred in South Africa. Exported in 
large quantities to England, 

Molasses, the viscid, uncrystallizable 
syrup whl(^ runs from sugar in process of 
refining, is imported from the United States 
of America, Cuba, and Egypt, and used 
for sweetening under the names of Treacle 
and Golden Syrup. 

Morocco, a fine kind of leather, prepared 
from goat skins, coloured red or yellow. 
It is used In bookbinding, chair-covering, 
etc. 


Mother ol Pearl, a shining substance 
forming the internal part of the shell of 
the pearl-oyster. Exiiortcd from Queens- 
iMd and Ceylon. Used for knife-handles, 
buttons, etc. 


Motors and Motor Cycles aro loconioth 
machines, propelled by electricity, steal 
OT petrol, and used on ordinary roac 
They are largely made in Great Britai 
“‘® imported from the Unih 
^ Holland, and Belgium. 

grayish metal, very ducti 
Wd xnallcaWe, much used in alloys, e. 


covering of the seeds. The oil is imported 
iu large quantities from Spain and Italy, 
and is used as an article of diet, and In 
tho manufacture of soap and wooUeu. 

Onions are bulbs of acrid, pungent 
fiavour, which form a valuable article of 
food, especially in Spain and Portugal. 
Tiiey aro grown in all the countries of 
Europe, and in Asia and Africa. SnauLsh 
and Portuguese onions are milder in 
flavour than English garden onions, and 
aro very largely imported Into England. 
Large suppli^ also come from Egyi)t and 
Holland. 

Opals are beautiful, iridescent gems, 
showing many different colours, which 
have been highly prized since very ancient 
times. The finest opals are obtained brom 
tiie Dubnik mine, Hungary. Opals are also 
found in Saxony, South America, etc. 

Opium is the mied Juice of unripe white 
poppv heads, which are extensively calti- 
vated in India, chiefly in the plain of the 
Ganges, Aalatio Turkey, Egypt, Persia, 
and China. It is used largely as a medicine, 
but its chief use in the East is for chewing 
and smoking. The chief imports into 
England are from Turkey and Persia. 

Oranges are the fruit of a tree of the 
Citron genus, other w-ell-known species 
being the lemon, citron, lime, and shad- 
dock. The most common are sweet 
oranges, which are imported from the 
Spanish peninsula, Turkey, and Italy, 
and eaten as a fruit; and the bitter or 


marmalade and orange wine. TbiT^cl 
of the Seville orange is dried for use by 
apothecaries and candied for use in cooking. 

Oirster, The, is a bivalve shell-fish very 
abundant round the British Islands. 
Artificial oyster beds are made at many 

E oints on the coast, those at Whitstabla 
eing the most noted. Young oysters 
to stock these beds are imported from 
I'rance. Our chief imports ol full grown 
oysters are from the United States, 
Baltimore being the centre of the trade. 

Paper is a substance in thin sheets of 
different colours, used for printing and 
writing on, covering walla of rooms, us 
covers for parcels, and in many otlicx 
ways. It is made of vegetable matter 
reduced to pulp, the chief materials now 
used being wood and sawdust, Esparto 
grass, linen and cotton rags, old paper, 
and other vegetable substances. England 
manufactmes much paper of all kinds, 
bnt requires to import immense quantities 
from Sweden, Norway, Holland, and the 
United States. 

Paper Making Materials are imported ; 
Pulp of Wood (wet and dry), from Norway, 
Sweden, and Canada ; Rags from Belgium 
and France; Esparto and other grasses 
from North Africa and Spain. 

Paraffine is a wfiiite, transparent crys- 
talline substance obtained by distillation 
from coal, coul tar, etc., and used in 
the manufacture of candles. Large 
fiuantitifs are imported from the United 
states. 

Paraffine Oil. See Petroleum. 

Pearls are round, white, sinning bodies 
formed between tlxe sliell and body of 
a species of ‘.'yster found in Eastern seas, 
chiefly round Ceylon and in tlie Persian 
Gulf ; also In tho East Indies and on tho 
coasts of Australia and Central America, 
They are used as gems tor personal 
ornament. Ceylon pearls are considered 
the best. 

Pepper is the fruit of a genus of shrubs 
cultivated in tho East Indies and other 
tropical countries. Rlack Pepper consists 
of tlie berries dried whole and then 
fji'ound ; White Pepner is made from the 
dried berries with the black coat rubbed 
off. Cayenne or Red Pepper is produced 
by a plant in Cayenne (Guiana), and in 
tlie East and "IVcst Indies. It is ex- 
tremely p'ungcnt. Pepper is used for 
culinary purjioscs. Our largest imports 
are from the Straits Settlements, Indo- 
Cbina, and British India. 

Perfumery is of two kinds, animal and 
vegetable. Animal scents or perfumes 
are obtained from the Musk Deer, the 
Spermaceti Wliale, tho Civet Cat, and the 
Beaver. Vegetable scents from nomeroiui 
kinds of flowers and plants by distillation, 
the chief being the Bose, Iris, Orange, 
Violet, Jasmine, Tuberose, and Lavender. 
Perfumes aro imported chiefly from 
France ; smaller quantities from Germany 
and the United States. See Attar of Roses. 

Peruvian Bark, Cinchona, or Jesuits’ 
Bark, is tho bitter bark of certain trees 
growing in Peru, Ecuador, and Bolivia. 
It is moat valuable for medicinal mmposes, 
quinine being obtained from it. The trees 
have been introduced into British India, 
and our chief supplies now come from 
Madras; sn>aller quantities are imported 
from Holland, Java, ond Peru. 

Petroleum, Rock OIL Paraffine Oil, 
or Naphtha, is an innammabJe liqmd 
bitumen wlilch exudes from the earth 
ill Pennsylvania, at Baku, in South 
Russia, Roumania, Burma, Canada, etc. 
When refined by distillation it Is used 
for illumination. It is also used as a 
lubricant. Its use for fuel, as in Motor 
cars, has Increased the demand for it. 
Our chief supply comes from the United 
2 Y 



jSM: iiiiii miaoejno -natiA im- 
attt^ i^ooojdoo g*ii«u 
; whQe Soatb Bttfisla stippUed 

flitfn^ of IJmo, prepared from ttte 
mcioea botieo of Dininialo, is a valuable 
fertilise, Itlsimported clileflj from United 
States of America, Algeria and Tunid. 
nmonto. See Allgpice. 

Hub, a coniferotis tree closely allied to 
the fir, and abundant in the northern 
Coontries of B. and W, hemispheres. Most 
of the timber of commerce is obtained from 
pises and drs. It Is exported mostly in 
tiks form of deals or plunks from Sweden, | 
Norway, Bussia, and Canada. 

iPtneomdes are the luscious fruit of a 
plant which is a native of tropical America. 
It Is largely cultivated in the West Indies, 
and many, either in their natural state or 
canned, are exported to England. Pine- 
M,pplte of superior quality are cultivated 
in Bnglish hothouses. 

Plwtain* Bee liouana. 

PiiOh is a black, solid residuum after the 
distillation of tar from wood or coal. It 
is also obtained from petroleum. In a 
liquid state it is used as a paint or vamlsh 
for preeenring ships, iron and wood fences ; 
in making asphalt for paving and patent 
fuel. It Is imported chiefly from Bussia 
and North Germany. 

Plaiting fStraw, eto.), for the manu- 
fac;ture of hate, is imported chiefly from j 
Japan, China, Belgium, and France. 

Platinam is a whitish, hard, tough, ‘ 
malleable metal. It is obiainod in Binall 
quantities from the Urol Mountains, 
Brazil, Central and South America. Our 
imports of it reach ua through Belgium 
and France. 

Plumbago. See Black-Lead, 


and ulao as a umic. It lb Itipbf'fed ehlifly 
from Germanyi HoUaadt a&d tli* UniUnI 

States. 

Rabbits are very prolifio rodents found 
in most warm ana temperate climates. 
Intrc^uced into Australia about the 
middle of tlie lUth centmy, they increased 
so fust as soon to become a plague, and 
large sums vrere spent In endeavouring to 
get rid of tliem. Th^ are plentiful in 
Britain, and form a valuable article of 
food, but enormous numbers are imported 
in tins from the United States and 
Victoria, and, fresh, from Holland and 
Belgium. 

Riqifs. See Paper Making Materials, 
Raisins. See (Irapes. 

Rape Seed is the seed of a plant of the 
cabbage kind, intporied from British India, 
South Hiu.sia, and Eonmania. It is used j 
for the manufacture of lubricating oil for 
machinery, the refuse being made Into 
cake for feeding cattle. 

Rice la the seed of a grass, a native of 
the Fast Indies, but now grown in all 
countries with a hot, moist climate. It 
has for ages formed almost the sole article 
of food in Cliina, Japan, and Burma. 
Enormous quantities are Imported into 
England from Burma and Bengal. 
Carolina Bice is imported and is superior 
in quality to rice from the East. Paddy 
is Indian rice with the brown husk left 
I on. Rice, ground and nnground, is largely 
used for food in England, and Rice Starch 
is also made teom the grains. 

Rosewood is the wood of various trees, 
the most important being grown in Brazil. 
The wood is generally red coloured and 
beautifully marked, hwd, aud one very 
suitable for making furniture. Our chief 
imports are from Bahia and Rio de 


tX9 impittted ttm NblHrit, ift 
Maon, Hi 

Padfle eowta bf the United Stateb ^ 

OAnada. 

Salt, the chloride of sodium, is 
used for seasoning eertaUi foo^, ana for 
preserving fish, meat, etc. It is found in 
mines in Poland, Spain, Hungary, ind In 
many other couutzlee. CheshiM salt* 
mines are very extensive, and salt springe 
abound in Cheshire and Woroestershire. 

Saltpetre, or Rock Salt, is nitrate of 
ootassa and is largely used In the manu- 
facture of gunpowder and in glass making. 
It is imported into FiOgland chiefly from 
Bengal : smaller quantiUes from Germany, 
Belgium, and Holland. 

SMdal-wood is the wood of a tree grow- 


Hums arc the fruit of a tree, of which | Janeiro. Less beauHfully marked rose- 


the Blackthorn or Sloe is the original wild 
form. They nre extensively grown in, 
Europe and Asia ; some varieties also in ' 
North America. Tlie Damson (Damas- 
cene) is a variety of plum. Plums are 
usod for eating as fresh fruit, and also 
largely for preserving. Prunes are dried 
|)luras, and arc imported teom the United 
States. I’reah plums arc largely imported 


wood Is imported from India. 

Ruby, The, is a transparent, red- 
coloured gem, the hardest and heaviest 
of all gems except ti\e dlamoiid. In value, 
the finest oriental rabies ore superior to 
diamonds of tlie same size and quality. 
The finest rubies come from Upper Burmab, 
large numbers of inferior ones from Java, 
Siam, Ceylon, and China. 


tng in India, Ceylon, and the South 
Islands. The wood takes a high poli^, 
and is used for ornamental purposes. It 
has been long in use as a medicine. Red 
Siunderst another variety, is used as a 
dye 7 

Sepphire, The, is a blue precious stoub. 
next in hardness to the diamond, founa 
chiefly in Ceylon. The Whits Sajjphiret 
ond the Oriental Sapphire, which is blue, 
are varictm.^. and all are allied to the 
Oriental Amethyst (purple), Uie Oriental 
Topas (yellow), and the Oriental Emerald 
(green). 

Sardine, The, is a fl^h of the herring 
family, caugiit in large quantities in ttie 
Mediterranean aud on the coasts of 
Portug.'il and Prance. England Importa 
sardines tinned in olive oil, chiefly from 
Portugal. 

Satin is a glossy, thick, silk cloth, the 
woof being overshot by the warp. It is 
manufactured chiefly at Lyons, Genoa, 
and Florence. Large qu.antities are Im- 
ported by F.ngland from Francjc. 

Satin-wood is a fragrant lemon-coloured 
hard wood, which takes a lustrous surface, 
and is much used in cabinet wwk. It 
grows chiefly in India and Ceylon, but 
the be.st in the West Indies. England 
imports it chiefly from Singapore, Bombay, 
and St. Domingo. 

Seals are carnivorous, amphibious 
mammals, found on the coasts of most 


from Germany, Holland, and France. I Rum ia a spirit distilled from cane j cold countries, and on the ice, in both 
PomegtAliaies are the fruit of o treeijuico, treacle or mokoases, prodiicv d , Jiernl*phero8. Tliey have short logs of 

commouly grown in tropical countries, I chiefly in Guiana, the West Indies, Frauf c, ' ’ 

and imported into l!.n"lan(l from South I and Holland. Oiu* chief imports are tro'o 


Europe and tlie West Indies. 

Porcelain. See China. 

Potatoes are ti^o lifljcn; of a plant wlilcb 
was introduced into England from 
Virginia in tlie 17th centuiy by Raleigh. 
They are now grown incnormoua'quaiitilies 1 
in tmperate and sub-tropical countries, j 
Although not very nutritious, they are of | 
very great value as food. Although 
extensively grown in Great Britain, large 
quantities are imported, chiefly from 
Franco, Germany, Belgium, and the 
Channel Islands. Potatoes are largely 
used in the manufacture ofstarcli. 

Pottery. For the production of earthen- 
ware of all khuls England is unsurpai^scd. 
Its exports ore in value three or four 
times that of its imports. Germany stands 
second aud Franco third in this industry. 

Poultry, Including fowls, turkeys, ducks 
and geese, are rear^ in large numbers in 
Great Britain for the sake of their eggs, 
jSesh, and feathers. Large quantiti^ are, 
however, imported, chiefly from Russia, 
Belgium, Franco^ and the United States. 

IMtoS, compounds of metals with 
tulphur, mudi used in the production of 
iolphurio acid. Imported chiefly from 
Spain and Portugal. 

Qnieksfver. See Mermry, 

Quiiiiiie is a very bitter alkaloid obtained 
from Peruvian Bark (which see), or 
cinchona, the salts of which are used as 
inediclneB io coses 0 ! torere und agues, 


Guiana and the West Indies, rum of tl 
best quality coming from Jamaica. Pine 
Apple Rnm fa West Indian rum flavoured 
witn slices of pine apple. 

Russia Leather fa a leather specinlly 
prepared in Russia from cow-hides. Its 
flexibility makes it suitablo for book- 
binding. It is produced in South Russia, 
chiefly" near ^trakhan, whence it is 
exported. 

Rye is the grain of a hardy esculent 
plant allied to wheat, and forms the chief 
food in North Europe. It is scarevsiy 
grown in Great Britain, but considerable 
quantities are imported from Hie United 
States, Canada, and South Russia. 

Sable is the fur of an animal of the same 
name of the weasel kind. The for is dark 
coloured, the blackest being the most 
valuable. The fur is imported chiefly 
from Russia and Nortl^ America. 

Sago fa a granulated starch, prepared 
from the pith of the sago palm, and 
valuable as an arUcie of food, especially 
for invalids. Nearly all our imports are 
from the Straits Settiemento. 

Salmon, The, fa the most important and 
valuable fish of British rivers. It fa 
found In most nortbom seas, ascends the 
rivers to spawn, and tlie salmon fishery fa 
an important branch of business in the 
Scottish and Irfab rivers and lakes. The 
salmon fa also a great object of sport to 
aoglers. Fresh salmon, packed la ice, 


little use on land, but wliich serve as fins 
in the water. Hieir bodies are covered 
witli hair or fur. There are many varieties. 
The common aeiJ is found on ail tlie west 
coaste of Europe (not on the ice), and even 
in the Mediterranean. It is hunted for 
its oil and its skin, wdiich fa covered with 
hair. Larger seals of the same class are 
the Sea Elephant and tlie Sea Leopard. 
The Sea Lions are also covered with hair, 
but the Sea Bears, or Eared Beals, 
are covered with the valuable fur gener- 
ally known as Sealskin, Those are kUled 
on the Piibylov and other Islands iu 
the Behring Sea, aud elsewhere in the 
Arctic regions ; much smaller numbers 
in the Antarctic regions. The skins 
of the hair seals, tanned, are made into 
shoes ; and, with the fur on, into coats, eto. 
Our Imports of common sealskin are cliiefiy 
from Newfoundland, much smaller quan- 
tities from Canada and Norway ; seal- 
oil mostly comes from Norway. 

Semolina fa the larger, harder parte of 
wheat grains, retained in the sifting 
machine. It is used as a food, chiefly for 
puddings, and imported into England 
chiefly from France. 

Shammy, or Chamois Leather, fa a soft, 
pliant leather, prepared from the skins of 
the chamois goat, but much is manufac- 
facturod from skins of common goats and 
sheep. It fa used for cleaning purposes, 
and fa, therefore, called wuh4eather, 

ShAwls are loose coverings for 
shoulders, made of wq<^, sUk, cotton, <» 



hilr« mmt Taloabit aha^^ are ilia viiidd* ttnaiTBtalliiabla ^tup idi^ TorpeatiBe and oil of iorpentinB ara 

Caflhiiiere 'BhaveUi, mada of ibe wool of drains from siigar in procoas of refining, imported from tbe United States, 

goats foand in Tibet. Some fine speci* Refined Sugar (mostly beetroot) is im- Targnoiae* Tbe* is a gem of bluish green 

mans aiio worth £200 or £300. They are ported in very larm quantitiea from colour, not of §preat ralue ; used as an 

tnanafactured in Oashmere, Tibet, and Germany, and smaller amounts from ornament and imported chiefly fimm 

(inferior ones) in the Punjab. Shawls are Holland, France, and Austria. Vnrefined Persia and Mexico, 

manufactured in Prance at Lyons, Paris, is also chiefly imported from Qermany, Turtle, The. is a marine species of 

and Nismes. The use of shawls is deoliu- with smaller quantities from Austria, tortoise^ found on the west coa.st of the 

ing. i^lgiom, and France. Vnrefined eane Atlantic from Brazil to Cape HatterM. 

Sheep, The, is a small ruminant quad- sugar is Imported chiefly from the British It is highly valued for its flesh, used in 
raped, most valuable to mankind for its West Indies, British Guiana, Java, Cuba, making the rich turtle soup, 
flesh and wool. Sheep are bred in enor- Argentina, and Peru. Velvet Is a soft cloth of silk with a loose 

mouB numbers in Great Britain, especially Snlphnr, or Brimstone, is a yellow, pile or shag on the surface. It was first 
in hilly districts, but very large numbers brittle mineral which burns with a blue woven in Italy, Genoa, Florence, Milan, 
of sheep and lambs roach England flame and a suilocating odour. It is Lucca and Venice being the chief seats 

from the United States, Canada, and found in connection with volcanoes in of its manufacture. It was latiT intro* 

Argentina. See also Mutton and WooU Italy, the West Indies, and the Andes, duced into LYance, and from France, after 

Shoes. See Boots and Shoes. also in veins in Hungary and Switzerland, the Itevocation of tiie Edict of N^antee, 

SUk is tbe fine, soft iliread forming the It is used in the manufacture of gunpowder into England. Much is now imported 
cocoon in which the silkworm caterpillar and sulphuric acid, and os a drug. It is from France and Holland. Velveteen la 
lies in its chrysalis state. The tlwcads chiefly imported from Sicily. made of cotton and silk mixed, 

are unwound from the cocoon, producing Inflow is the melted fat of animals of Vienna is the wool of the Vlcufia goat 

ravt sUk, and tlicn become by various the sheep and ox kind, and is used in found in the Andes of Soutli America. It 

processes the silk and sutin woven doth making candles and soap. England im> is made into a fine variety of clotli. 
so well known as rich materials lor ports it chiefly from New Zealand, Ans- Walnut ‘WO^ is that of the common 
clothing. lYom China, where sUk was trails, the United States, and Argentina, walnut tree, and la used for the making of 
first manufactured, the industry has Tapioca Is a farinaceous substance furniture and gunstocks. The unripe 

extended to Japan, India. Itily. Turkey, prepared in the British East Indies, Java, fruit is made into picklo and ketchup- 

France, Holluud, and Belgium. Rava silk and South America from the roots of the and tlie ripe is eaten os a nut. The wood 
ia imported into England from Ohiiia, cassava or manioc plants, a poisonous juice is imported chiefly from Italy, Spain, and 
France, India, and Italy ; Throum Silk witlj which the American Indians poisoned France. 

from France and Holland; Manufactured their arrows having been extracted. Watobes. London excels in watch 

SUk or Satin from France, and smaller Tar is the thick, dark, resinous substance making, but Paris, Geneva, and Ncufohatel 
quantities from Holland and .lapan ; obtained uom pine and fir trees by burning are important centres of the industry. Our 
reZvtff from Holland; Ribbons fxom France, them In a close, smothering heat. It is chief Imports are from France, Belgium, 
Belgium, and Holland. used for tbe same purposes as Pitch (wliich Germany, tlie United States, and Switzer- 

Silver is a soft, white, ductile and see), and is imported almost entirely from land, 
malleable metal, capable of a high polish. Ru-ssia. (k»al Tar is a bituminous Whales are aquatic mammals of various 
With some alloy it la largely used for coin, siib.stauce found native in coal mines. species. The Spermaceti Wftale is killed 
plate, and various ornamental purposes ; Tea la the leaves of a shrub, a n.^tive of for the oily, flaky substance obtained from 
also for covering or “ plating '* other China and Japan, where it has been its fat and brains. It ia used In making 
substances. The chief sources of supply cultivated from remote ages. The loaves candles, ointment, etc. The Greenland 
are Germany, New South Wales, Chile, are dried and then roaated. Green Teas or Rigid Whale furnishes oil to be used 
Peru, Spain, and the United States. are produced by drying the leaves less in making soap, etc., and as lamp oil ; 

Skins of various animals arc imported before roasting than is done with tl e other also (which sec). 

Into England See F«r«, Leather. teas. The Tea plant is cidefly cultivated Whalebone ia a flexible, bone-like 

Soap, used in washing, etc., is a com* in Ceylon, China, Japan, and Assum. (.>ur substance takw from the upper jaw of 
pound of acids formed from fatty bodi^ supplies come priucipnlly from India, the right w>iale. It is not properly bone, 
and tlie alkalis, potash and soda. It is Ceylon, and China. l)ut ia more properlv called halce^i. It is 

largely manufactured in England, but is Teak is the wood of the teak tree \vhic*h brought by whaleio from the Arctic Se.as, 
also unported, chiefly from the United grov/s in Burma, India, Ceylon, Java, and ia used as a Htilfeuing for BtayK, fans. 
States. and Siam. The wood is hard and durable, s,. reenii, etc., and for making brushes ia 

Spennaoetii, See WJidles. ^ and is much used for sliifibuilding aiul ^ road-aweei)iiig uiachinGS and other hard 

Spioes. Bee Allspice^ Ginger^ Nutmeg, general carpentry, an important quality | brushes. 

Cassia. being that it resists the attacks of while Wheat. See Corn, 

Spirits. See Brarulpt Rum, Uollands, anis. England imports considerable \l^isky i.'i a spirit distilled from barley 

Whisky, Gin. quantities from Burma, and Brnall or otlicr grains, potatoes, etc. It is 

Sponges are light, fibrous substances anuiunts from Siam, Bengal, and Java. produced largely in Scotland and Ireland, 
found adhering to rocks and olaesed a.s Tin is a white, soft metal, very malic- whore it is the national drink, also in 
belon^jfng to the animal kingdom. They able. It was at one time very plentiful Engl.and, where it is largely used, 
are dived for on the coasts of Asiatic in Cornwall. Our chief siippli^ are now Wine is the fermented juice of fruit, 
Turkey, Greece, France, and the British from the Straits SetUements and Chile, but the name is generally confined to Uiat 
West Indies, whence they are exported to Tin is largely used for coating or plating produced from the grape. It is mani> 
England. Sponges are used In washing, other metals, such as iron. Iron, so plated, factured in most of tlie warmer ternperata 
end are very valuable in surgery and tl.e is cominonlv called tin, and is made into countries in both hciniaphcres. The chief 
, , , , cooking and other vessels, boxes, etc. vrine-producing countries are Franco, Italy, 

Steel is iron combined with carbon and Tobacco is the leaf of a plant native In Spain, Austria-TTungary, Algeria, Portu* 
refined. It is used for instruments of America, now cultivated In most hot and gal, Russia, and Germany. The chief 
war (swords, etc.), surgical instruments, temperate countries. It is largely used wines imported from France are Burgundy^ 
t^ls, kniv^, razors, springs, and many for smoking, in the form of cigars and Ckamragne, and Claret ; from Spain, 
oth» mechanical appliances, girders of cigarettes, and in fibrous form in pipes ; Sherry, Amontillado, and Malaga ; from 
bridges, rails, tyres, j^les, etc. Steel is for chewing, and, when ground, as snuff. Portugal, Port and Madeira ,* from Italy, 
largmy manufactured in England and Unmanufactured Tobacco is imported Marsha; from Austria, Tokay; from 
Scotland, ^t large imports co/ne from Into England chiefiy from the United Germany, J/oefc and If osc/fr. 

B^lum, Holland, the United States States, amallor quantities from Holland Wool ls the warm covering of the sheep 
^d tomany ; steel and iron machinery and Turkey ; Cigars from the United and other animals In cold countrif*j». The 
(including motors and cycles) Is imported States; Cigarettes from Egypt; Cavendish wool of the sheep is cut annually, and the 
very largely from the United States, and as Negrohead from the Cape of Good Hope fleeces are cleaned, spun into tfiMud, ond 
In smaller quantities from the countries and the United States. woven into doth of various kinds to be 

Tulip-wood Is the wood of a large, used chiefiy as clothing. Much sheep and 
Stnw Plait. See Hats^ ^ ornamental North American tree of tlio lamb’s wool Is produced in Great Hrltain. 

Biupar Is a sweet, crystalline Bubstaiice magnolia kind. Imported from North but enornious quantities are imported 
ODtutied from the sugar cane, beet, and America, and used in cabinet-making and from New Zealand, New South Vl'nlea, 
tnaple trees, and other vegetables. The coach-building. Cape Colony, Victoria, British India, 

^ne » cultivated in tlio East and Turpentine Is an oleo-resinous substance Argentina, Franco, and Chile. Merino^ 
Wert Indies, China, India, and 8ontb which exudes from coniferous trees, end a fine wool imported from Spain, and la 
^Kpai’ is tne raw sugar, la chiefly produced in North America, woven Into fine cJotlw. . , ^ 

nw^hteh British rwners produce wlflte, When dfstllled, spirit or oil of turpentine I WooIIpu yam ia iniported from 
; wueq, htmp or loaf sugar. Molasses is is produced, and the rpsjduum ia rr.tfn, I Belgium, l^rmcc, and Qcrman3^ 

7'- . . 8 y ? 



m A COMMERCIAL GUIDE. 


THE METRIC SYSTEM. 


: The Metric System of Weights and Measures is arranged 
deoimaily, each Weight or Measure being ten times the 
next below it. 

Tbo unit of length is called a metre. 

The unit of capacity is called a litre. 

The unit of weight is called a gram. 

Bach unit lias multiples and sub-niultiples : the 
multiples being 10, 100, and l,00t) times the unit; the 
Bub-multiples being A, and ntnn of the unit. 

The multiples are named from prefixes derived from 
the Greek : — 

deoa = IQ; hecto = 100; kilo = 1,000; myris = 10,000. 

The sub*maltip1es are named from prefixes derived from 
the Latin : — 

deci = A; cent! = ifjj; milli = itfoa- 
The metric standards in the custody of the Board of 
Trade are ; — 

UCasuves of XiCngth. 

Double metro or 2 metres. 

MliJTRB 

Decimetre or O’l metre. 

Gentimctre or O’Ol „ 

Millimetre or O-OOl „ 

Weights. 

. 20, 10, 5, 2 kilograms. 

Kiloquam. 

600, 200, 100, 50, 20, 10, 6, 2, 1 grama. 

6, 2, 1 decigrams. 

6, 2, 1, OT) milligrams. 


Measures of Capacity* 


20, 10, 6, 2 litrea. 

Litre. 

1 

0*6 litre 

or 500 cubic ceutimetroB. 

0*2 


200 „ 

„ 

0*1 


100 

•» 

0*05 


r>o „ 

It 

0*02 


^*0 „ 

»t 

0*01 


10 

•« 

0*^i*)6 „ 


6 „ 

•t 

0*002 „ 


2 

>t 

0*001 „ 


1 .. 


MetPlo Weights and Measures with 
equlvalenta. 

the Brltieli 


Wkioiits. 



Grama, 

Equivalents, 



0*00050138 drama. 

Gciiiifc;ram . 

1^0 

0*0056438 drma. 

Dcci^'rum . 

i‘b 

0*056438 (Irma, 

Grain. . . 

1 

0*50438 firms. 

Decagram . 

10 

5*6438 firms. 

Hectofflram . 

100 

3 ozs., 8*4383 firms. 

Kilogram . 

1,000 

2 lbs., 3 ozs., 4*3830 firms., or 
ir>4S2*3487 grains. 

Myringram . 

10,000 

22 lbs., 0 oz., 11*8304 firms. 

Quintal 

100,000 

1 cv.’t., 108 lbs., 7 ozs., 6*304 firms. 

Millier . . 

1,000,000 

19 cwt., 76 lbs., 9 ozs., 15.04 firms. 


Letiqth. 



Metres. 

Equivalents. 

MiUimetro . 
Centimetre . 
Decimetre . 
Metre. . • 
Decametre • 
nectometre. 
Kilometre , 
Myxiametre. 

T»n'ffo 

*^1 

10 

100 

1,000 

10,000 

0*0394 ins. 

0*3937 ins. 

8*9371 ins. 

1 39*370*8 ins. 

10 yds., 2 ft., 9*7079 iiuu 

109 yds., 1 ft., 1*079 ins, 

1,093 yds., 1 ft., 10*79 ins. 

0 mis., 376 yds, 0 ft., 11*9 ins. 


SUBVAOB. 



Square 

Metres. 

Equivalents. 

Centlare are) . 

Are 

De(5are (10 ares) . . 
Hectare (100 ares) . 

1 

100 

1,000 

10,000 

1 *190 sq. yds. 

119*6033 8q.yda. 

1,196*0333 sq. yds. 

2 acres, 2,280*3326 sq. yds. 


Capacitt. 



Cubic 

Metres. 

Equivalents. 

Centilitre litre) 

Decilitre litre) . 

Litre 

Decalitre (10 litres) . 
Hectolitre (100 litres) 
Kilolitre (1,000 litres) 

TUf^OO 

T*(Ajb 

lifli 

0*0176077 pints. 

0*176077 pts. 

1*76077 pts. 

1 pk., 1*6077 pts. 

2 bus., 3 pks., 0*077 pts. 

3 qrs., 3 bus., 2 pks., 0*77 pts 


Metric Equivalents of British Weights and Measures. 

Length. 


Inch = 26-39964 Millimetres. 

Foot = 3*04794 Decimetres. 

Yard = 0*91438 Metres. 

Pole = 6*02911 „ 

Chain = 20*11644 „ 

Furlong = 201*16437 ., 

Mila = 1*60931 Kilometres. 

Surface. 

Square Inch =s 0-00451 Square Decimetres. 

Square Foot =: 9*28997 „ „ 

Square Yard = 0-836097 „ Metres. 

Square Polo = 26*291939 „ „ 

Rood = 10-116776 Ares. 

Acre =s 0 40467 Hectares. 

Square Milo = 258*98945 „ 

Cubic. 

Oubic Inch = 10*38618 Cubic Centimetres. 

Cubic Foot = 28-31531 „ Decimetres. 

Cubic Yard ;= 0*76451 „ Metres. 

Capacity. 

Gill = 1*41083 Decilitres. 

Pint = 0*56793 Litres. 

Quart 1*13587 „ 

Gallon = 4*54346 „ 

Peck = 9*08692"’ „ 

Bushel = 3*63477 Deoalitnis. 

Quarter =s 2*90781 HeotolitrcO' 


Grain 

Dram 

Ounce 

Pound 

Hundredweight 

Ton 

Ounce troy 


Wr.iQiiT. 

= 0*06479895 Grams. 

= 1*77186 Grams. 

= 2*83495 Decagrams. 

= 45*36927 „ 

== 60*80238 Kilograms. 

=5 1*01606 Millier or Metric ton< 

= 31*103496 Grams. 


Notwithfitanding any tiling In the 'NVefjrhts and Measures Aft, 1B78, 
the use in trade* of a wuiKht or measure of the metric system shall be 
lawful, and nothing In section nineteen of that Act shall make void 
any contract, hargaln, sale, or dealinf?, by reason only of its being made 
or bad according to weights or measures of the metric system, and 
a peraon using or havlnv his possession a weight or measure of the 
metric ^stem shall not b> reason thereof be liable to any fine. 

The Board of Trade standards which may be made under section 
eight of the Weights and Measures Act, 1878, shall include metric 
standards derived from the irldio-platlnum linear standard metre ana 
iridlo-platinum standard kilogram deposited with the Board of Trane 
and numbered 10 and 18 respectively.— W'rtvAfr and Meanuru {Metrifi 
Act, 1867. 







BBITISH WEIGHTS AHD MEASTIBES. 


Although, each trade having its own system, there are 
numbers of different weights and measures, every one 
must, by law, be derived from the two Imperial Standards 
— the Imperial Standard yard and the Imperial Standard 
pound — and each weight or measure must also be the 
same throughout the United Kingdom. 

Formerly, the two Imperial Standards were kept at the 
Houses of Parliament, but wore lost when the Parliament 
buildings were destroyed by fire in 1834. New Standards 
were constructed which are now in the custody of the 
Board of Trade, and, in case of further mishaps, copies 
are also d^osited at the Royal Mint, the Royal Obser- 
vatory at Greenwich, the New Palace at Westminster, 
and with the Royal Society of London. (For the benefit 
of the public, sections of the Standards are exhibitctl 
on the outer walls of Greenwich Observatory; and, as 
probably few people know, a length of 100 feet, and 
another of 60 feet (1 chain) marked on brass are let into 
the granite step at the back of Trafalgar Square.) 

Should either of the originals or copies bo destroyed or 
injured in the future, the Board of Trade have powers to 
replace it by referenco to either of the remaining originals 
or copies ; so that the likelihood of fresh standards having 
to be constructed is very remote, unless tlie Standards are 
altered by law. 

Besides the Imperial Standards, there are Secondary, 
or what are called Board of Trade Standards, all, of 
course, fractional parts or multiple's of the Imperial 
Standards. Cof)ies of these Board of Trade Standards are 
supplied to the Local Authorities for use l>y their 
Inspectors in testing weights and measures and weighing 
and measuring instruments. For this small fees varying 
from |d. for small weights up to 10s. for a ten ton 
weighing instrument are charged. Inspectors are stationed 
at or attend at convenient intervals, all parts of the 
United Kingdom, thus giving ample facilities to l.h© 
public for the stamping and verifying of all weights, 
measures, and instruments. The Inspectors have the 
power to test weights, measures, and instruments, used in 
trade, at any time ; and any persons convicted of fraud 
are liablo to fines up to tlio sum of £50, or for a second 
offence, to bo imprisoned for two mouths with or 
without hard labour. 

The following tables of the different Weights and 
Measures in use in the Unik'd Kingdom are arranged 
under the three convenient Boetjons, Measure, Weight 
and Capacity ; and full i»articulnr.s of the Imperial 
Standards and lists of the Bo;ird of I rade Standards are 
given under their respective headings. 


MEASURE. 

Imperial Standard .... the yard. 

The Imperial Standard yard Is the skaight line or distance 
between the centres of the two gold plugs or pins in the 
bronze bar used for determining the Imperial Standard yard, 
measured when the bar is at tlie temperature of sixty -two 
degrees Fahrenheit, and when it is supported on bronze rollers 
placed under it in such manner as best to avoid flexure of the 
bar, and to facilitate its free expansion and contraction from 
variations of temperature. 

“ The Imperial Standard, for detcnnlnirig the length of the 
mperial standard yard, is a solid square bar, tlurty -eight inches 
long and one inch square in transverse section, the bar being 
of toonze or gun-metal ; near to each end a cylindrical hole is 
distance between the centres of the two holes being 
thirty-six inches) to the depth of half an inch ; at the bottom 
of this hole is inserted in a smaller hole a gold plug orpin, 
« ®°®*^enth of an inch in diameter, and upon the surface 
or this pin there are cut three fine lines at intervals of abi)ut 
we one hundredth part of an inch transverse to the axis of 
“o lines at nearly the same interval parallel to 
> bar; the measure of length of the Imperial 
Is given by the interval between the i^ddlo 
at one end and the middle transversal line at 
he part of each line which is employed being 


tile axis of tUi 
Standard yard 

Uni 

the other end, 1 


the point midway between the longitudinal lines ; and the said 
points are in this act referred, to as the centres of the said gold 
plugs orpins; and such bar is marked ‘copper 16 oz., tin 2jk 
zinc 1. Mr. Baily's metal. No. 1 S^tandard yard at 62®*00 
Fahrenheit. Cast in 1845. Troughton and Sima, London,* ** 
— Jfeiif/Us and Measures Act^ 1878, 


Board of Trade Standards* 

{Prepared for the use of Inspectors in testing Measwes-^ 
See Introduction.) 


ICO feet. 

C6 feet or a chain of 100 links, 
llod, pole, or perch. 

10 foot. 

6 feet or 2 yards. 

5 feet. 

4 feet. 


8 feet or 1 yard. 

2 foot. 

I foot. 

1 Inch divided Into 12 duodecimal. 
10 decimal, and 16 vinary equal 
parts. 


Long Measure* 

12 l!nc.s = 

1 inch. 

in. 

12 inches 

... = 

1 foot. 

ft. 

3 feet 

... *= 

1 yard. 

yd. 

5i yards 

... = 

1 pole, or rod. 

pi. 

40 poles (220 y!».rds) 

... s:: 

1 furlong. 

fur. 

8 furlongs ( 1 ,760 yard.s) , . . . , 

... = 

1 mUe. 

mL 

3 wiles (5,280 yards) 

... = 

1 league. 



3 barleycorns =s 1 inch. 

21 inches = 1 nail. 

a inches = 1 palm. 

4 kchea = 1 hand (used In measuring 

the height of a horse.) 

9 incljea 1 span. 

18 Indies “ 1 cm. 't. 

2 A feet = 1 pace (military). 

5 feet = 1 p:u'e (geometrical). 

Square hlGasupo. 

144 square inches (sq. in.) , , = 1 square loot. sq. ft, 

9 square feet. = 1 square yard. sg. yd. 

301 square yards — 1 square pole, rod, 

or ^ ei cb, nq. pi, 

4n square poles = 1 rood. rd, 

4 roods = 1 acre. oc. 

640 acres = 1 square mile. ml. 

Cubic Measure. 

1728 cubic inches (cufj. in.) . . s= 1 cubic foot. euh. ft, 

27 cubic feet = 1 cubic yard. eub. yd. 


Land Measure. 

Land is tneai^urecl wltli a chain Invented hv Oiuiler In 1606. It Is 
22 yards Ionic nnd has UK» links. livery tenth link has n y)ioee of brawi 
attached lor the convenieiuT of the surveyor, 

7'92 Inches s=: 

25 links = 

4 poles (100 links, or 22 yards) .... = 

80 chains = 

62-7261 Bquare indies = 

62 ■> square links = 

16 square pole.H = 

10 square chains =r 

30 acres =r 

100 acres = 

40 hides = 

Mautloal Measare* 

lengths are nearly always noed in Marine rhart r*»ckoninir*. 


6 feet. = 1 fathom. 

120 fathoms s= 1 cable’s length. 

2027-3 yards = 1 knot or nautical ndlo. 

3 Kuots = 1 nautical league. 

69.121 Rtntutc miles . . = 1 degree. 

GO knots 5= 1 degree. 

360 degrees = the ciromnfcrcnca of tlie earth. 

Cotton Yarn Measure. 

120 yardfi ** 1 skein. 

7 skeins =» 1 bank. 

18 hanki == 1 spindle. 


1 link. 

1 po!c. 

1 clialn. 

I mile. 

1 square link. 

1 square pole. 

1 square chain. 
1 acre. 

1 ytird of land. 
1 liide of land. 
1 barony. 





80 yards 
7 flkelas 
)i4 baaks 


800 yards , 
12 cuts 
16 hanks. 




VdMttd Y««n» Haiuniro. 


LSnon Tarn IffcasnrOt 


1 BkeiB. 
Ibank. 
1 gross. 


1 cut. 

1 hank 
1 bundle. 


Cloth Measure, 

This measure Is used In raeasurlnir (iloths, linens, silks, ribbons, 
muslins, tapes, tapestries, etc. Scotfli mid Irish linens, etc., are 
measured by the yard; J.m^h linens boupJit by the rieininh ell and 
sold by the EngUsnell ; and tapestry is sola by the riomish ell, 

2} inches s 1 nail. 

4 nails 5= 1 quarter (of a yard), 

8 quarts s= 1 I'lemlah ell. 

4 quarters = 1 yard. 

B quarters = 1 English ell. 

6 quarters = 1 French elU 

Paper and Book Meaaara. 

24 Sheets s* 1 quire. 

20 (Juircs (480 sheets) = 1 ream. 

Bl 6 Sheets =5 1 printer's ream. 

2 Beams ss 1 bundle. 

10 Beams = 1 bale. 

Paper is made in sheets of different recognized sizes^ 
which are as follows : — 

Brosm Papers. 

Inches. ! Inches. 

Casing....... 46 x 56 I Imperial Cap 29 x 22 

Double Imperial .. 45 x 29 j Haven Cap 26 x 21 

Elephant .'14 x 24 Bag Cap 24 x 19J 

Double Pour Pound 31 x 21 1 Kent Cap 21 x 18 

Writing and Drawing Papers. 


Inches. 

Emperor 72 k 48 

Antiquarian. 53 x 31 

Double Elephant. . 40 x 26 J 

Atlas 34 X 26 

Oolombier 84^ x 28 J 

Lnperial ........ 30 x 22 

Elepiiant 28 x 23 

Super Royal .... 27 x 19 
Royal 24 x 19 


■ Inches. 

Medium ..23 x llj 

Largo Po.it 20} x icj 

Copy 20 X 16 

Demy 20 x 15i 

19 X 16; 

Pinched Port .... 18J x llj 

Foolscap 1 7 X 13i 

Brief 1(U x IS] 

Pott 15 X 12i 


Printing Papers, 

Inchea. 


Double Super Boyal 40 x 27J 
Double Royal .... 40 x 25 
Double Demy .... 35J x 22J 
Double Large Post 33 x 21 
Double Crown , , , , 30 x 20 

Double Post 31 x 19 

Double Foolscap.. 27 x 17 
Imperial 30 x 22 


Inches. 

Super Royal .... 27} x 20 

Boyal ..25 x 20 

Medium 21 x 19 

Dewy ^ 22 J x 17} 


Large Post 
Crown •. . . 

Post 

Poolsoai) , 


21 

20 

19 

17 


16J 

X 1.5 
X 15| 
X 13} 


The Pheets are folded and make vnviou.'i 8i>;os, th.>er most frequently 
used beina given in the fullowlns table. It must b«* remembered that 
a ehect unfolded is one leaf or two pagen. It being printed on both 
»ide» (thus a sheet folded onco maheo two leaves or four pages). The 
8bte of a hook Is dcserlbed by the alee of the folded paper (e g. crown 
quarto) and the double 8iZ4<d papers give twice the number of leaves 
and puces of the same size as the single sizes. Thus a Crown quarto 
gives 4 leaves or 8 pages and a Double Crown quaito S leaves or IS 
pages. The different foldings are named 

Folio making 3 leaves or 4 pages. 

Quarto (4to) „ 4 „ 8 „ 

Octavo (8vo) „ 8 „ 16 „ 

Duodecimo (12m()) „ 12 „ 24 „ 

And 80 on — ICmo = 16 loaves, 82 pages ; S2mo « 32 leaves, 
64 pages ; etc. 


1' load Of unhewn timber . . 

1 load of squared timber . . 1 

1 ton of shipping 

1 stack 

1 cord 

1 Christiania standard .... 


40 oublo feel 
BO onbio feet 
#3 cubic fe^ 
lOB oQbiofeei. 

128 cubic feel 
108} cubic feet (120 boetds, 
11 feet long, 

16B cubic feet (I 2 O deals, 
6 feet long, 8"xll'0 
■> _ 270 cubic feet (120 dea». 

- 12 feet long, 8''X9''> 

s 229J cubic feet (100 deals, 

10 feet long, 8'^xll'O 

1 square 100 square feet (superficial). 

Boards sold by tho i^quare can be any thickness, thusi—Zuo hoarda 
6 ft. long by 12 ms. w’ide measure 12 squares whatever their thickness. 
If i inch thick, for Instance, It would oc 13 squares of ^ inch stuff ; tf 
finch thick, 12 squai-es off Inch stuff and so on. 


1 Petersburg standard ... 


1 London standard 
1 Dublin standard 
1 Quebec standard, . 


60 seconds . 
60 minutes 
24 hours.. 
7 days 


Tima Maasara. 


4 weeks (28 days) 
28, SO or 31 days . . 
13 lunar mont^ . . 
12 calendar months 

52 weeks 

366 days 

866 days 

100 years , 


1 minute. 
tss 1 hoar. 

«B 1 day. 
as 1 week, 
as 1 lunar moolh. 
as 1 calendar month, 
as 1 year, 
ss 1 year. 

=s 1 year, 
a* 1 year. 
s=e 1 leap year, 

=s 1 century. 

A year really consists of 365 days, 5 hours, 48 minutes, 51 
seconds, that being the time occupied by the earth in revolving 
round the sun. This is called a Solar year. On account erf 
this, every fourth year has an extra day in it, which is placed 
in February, thus making 29 days tn that month. When tills 
occurs the year is called leap year. This correction, however, 
is a little too much, so that gverp 100th year is not a leap 
year, but only tho.se the first two figures of which are exactly 
divisible by 4, o.g. the year 1900 was not a leap year, but the 
year 2000 will be. At all other times every year is a leap year, 
the last two figurcis of which are exactly divisible by 4, as 1684 
and 1892. 

Thirty days batli September, 

April, June, and November; 

Fcbniary hath twenty-eight alone, 

All the rest have thirty-one. 

Except In leap year, once In (our, 

February’s days arc one day more. 

Dlnrnal Motion of the Earth. 

REDUCED TO TIME. 

360 degrees....*...* c= 24 hours. 

16 degrees ss 1 hour. 

1 degree ss 4 minutes. 

NoTE.—From this it w ill be seen fhnt for evorr degree of distance 
on the earth’s surface, east or west, there is a (hncrence of 4 minutes 
of time respectively ; It Is noon 4 minutes Inter than at Oreenw’ich for 
every degree west of the first meridian, and 4 minutes earlier for every 
degree east of that meridian. 

Astronomical Motion. 

60 seconds (") •• ar 1 minuter) 

60 minutes a 1 degree (*) 

SO degm&s ss 1 sign of the Zodiac. 

90 degrees a= 1 quadrant. 

12 signs, or 4 quadrants, or SOO degrees, are the circumference of the 

Zodinc, which in an imaginary belt encompassing the heavens; it 
extends eight degrees on each side of the I'cliptlc. When fixed at 
this w'ldth it contained the paths of all the known planets, but many 
ultra-ztxiincal planets have since been discovered. The astronomical 
day now cummences at 12 o’clock, midnight, and the common or civil 
day begins at the same time. Every circle Is divided into 860 parts 
or degrees, which are sub-divldod Into n\inutes and seconds. 

Quarter Days, 

EKQLkKD AND IRELAND. 


Biaes of Folded Papeva* 

The size of a book when bound and finished is the size of the paper 
before it is trimmed. 


Imporia] 

.. 15 

Folio. 

X 22 

Quarto. 

11 X 15 

Octavo. 
7} X 11 

Bupai Royal ... 

.. 

1 X 20 

10 

X 13} 

Gi X 10 

Royal 

.. 12 

X 20 

10 

X 12} 

6} X 10 

Medium 

.. 12 

X 19 

9 

X 12 

6x9} 

Demy 

.. 11 

X 17} 

8 

X 11} 

5} X 8| 

Large Post 

.. 10 

X 16| 

8 

X 10} 

5} X 8} 

Crown 

.. 10 

X 15 

7 

X 10 

6x7} 

Post 

.. 91 


7 

X 9} 

4} X 7] 

FonHacap 

8 

[k 18l 

6 

[ ksJ 

4} X 6} 


Lady Day . 
Midsummer 
Michaelmas 
Obristauas . 


26tb Matoh. 
24tili June. 

29tii September. 
25th December. 


Scotland. 

Candlemas Day 

Whitsunday 

Lammas Day...... 

Martinmas 


2nd February. 
IStb May. 

let August, 
lltb November. 


Note.— Easter Sunday it the lliat Sunday after the llrtt ftdl 1 
or after the 21st of March. 

Whit Sunday Is the seventh Sunday after Easter Sunday, 

Bank HoUdayi are Easter Monday, Whlt-Moaday, the firtt Ifendai 
in August and Boxing Day t December aethL 





■■■■ 







tlii 'l«adMii«. "' 

Qpdi^ commenoM Msrdb 3Ist and lasts 92 days SI boon 

(Vmial Equinox), 

Saiomer commences June 22nd and lasta 93 days 14 bonn 

(Sunaner SoUHee), 

Intamo eommenoea Sopt. 23rd and laate 89 da 3 r 8 17| honra 

(ilMlumn Equinox), 

Winter commences December 22nd and lasts 89 days 1 hour 

(Winter Solstice), 


JLpotiMemHa** Waidht. 

Koir only nied by Physidans la their pretcrlptioas and Chemhta in 
dltyenslttf the tame. Avoirdupois wdght is used in i|hdt»p 
Pbarmticopceia 

20 grains or minims sb 1 scruple. B 

3 scmples ss 1 dracbm. ^ 

8 drachms * = 1 ouime. $ 


Avolrdapois Weliiht. 


The long;o8t day is the 2l«t of Juno. The shortoFt day is the 21«t of 
December, Two daya in th« year are equally divided into day aso 
night, vis., the 21at of March and the SSrd of September. 

GenerAl* 


12 articles se 1 dozen. 

12 dozen s= 1 gross. 

12 gross s 1 great gross. 

20 articles s= 1 score. 

8 score s= 1 hundred. 

6 score rr 1 great hundred. 


WEIGHT. 

Xmpeiia] Standard .... the pound. 

Tho Imperial Standard pound is the weight in racuo of 
the platinum weight used for determining the Imperial 
Standard pound. 

“ Hie Imperial Standard for detormining tlic weight of the 
imperial standard pound is of platiuum, the form being that 
of a cylinder nearly 1*25 inch in licight and 1*15 inch in 
diameter, with a groove or channel round It, whose middle is 
about 0 34 inch below tlic top of the cylinder, for insertion of 
the points of the ivory fork bv which it is to be lifted; the 
edges are carefully rounded off, and such stand.-^rd pound is 
marked, *r.S 1341, 1 lb.’” — Weights and Measures Act, 1878. 

The Avoirdupois pound is .. .. 7,0*10 gniinn. 

The Troy pound Itt 6,760 Kmin«. 

(The grain is one seven thousandth part of the Imperial Standard 
pound, and dees not vary, but is the same in oU tables). 


27*34375 grains 

16 drams 

16 ounces 

14 pounds 

28 pounds 

4 quarters (112 pound.s) 
SO hundredweight .... 

190 pounds 

8 pounds 


ss 1 dram. dp. 

= 1 ounce. ojt; 

as 1 pound fP, 

=s 1 stone. a, 

as 1 quarter. gf. 


at 1 hundredweight cut, 

as 1 ton. 

sa 1 cental. 

as 1 stone of butcher’s meat. 


Bread Weight. 

lbs. ozs. dn 

pock loaf = 17 6 2 

A half-peck loaf =s 8 11 1 

•A quartern loaf = 4 6 

A quartern (or (piartor-pcck) of dour .... as 3 8 0 

* br/i.d is now UMially Fold in 4Ib. and 21b. lonvefi— popularly known 
as (I’.iartern and liolf-fiuartrrn loaves— which must be noip’litd in the 
pr( >c‘n« o of the piirohasn- (fancy bread excepted). 

bakers are forbidden by Statute to sell bicad by tho pcfk or 
qtjurti'rn. 

Butter and Cheese Weight. 


8 pound? = 1 clove. 

r.i> poumls ss 1 firkia, 

84 pound.*? s= 1 tub. 

112 pound.*? =s 1 Dutch cask. 

pounds s= 1 barrel. 

25C pounds sr 1 Suffolk wey. 

336 pounds = 1 Ii:.‘r.scx wey. 


Coal Weight. 


Board of Trade Standards. 

(Prepared for the vse of Inspectors in testing Wcighls— 

See Introduction). 

Avoirdupois Weights.— 56. 2 «, ll, 7, 4, 2 , nud 1 pounds ; 8, 1 , 2 , 

and 1 ounces ; B, 4, 2, 1, and ^ dmiiis. 

240 Rruins, c«jmmonly caUed lo pennyweiKhte. 

120 grains, commonly caUed 6 pcnnywcightn. 

72 graliiH, Commonly called 3 pennyweights. 

46 grains, commonly called 3 pennyweights. 

24 grains, commonly called 1 pennyweight. 

Troy Bullion Weights.-soo, 4oo, 300, 200, 100, W), 40, 30, *20, 10. 5, 
4 , 3, 2 , I, 0 5, 0 4, 0*3, 0-2, 01; 0*06, U.Oi, 0(l3, 0*02, 001, O-CJ-j, 0004, 
0 C03, 0-002, 0 001 ottnc04. 

Decimal Grain Weights.— 4000, 2000, 1000. 600, 800. 200, loo. {k», 
30, 20, 10, 5, 3, 2, 1, o-i, 0-8, 0-2, 0-1, o-ci. 0 03, 0*02, u oi grains. 


Weights to be need. 


H poand.-? xs 1 stone. 

28 poim-ls sj: 1 quarter. 

112 i^outidt? = 1 hundredweight. 

20 hundredWci{il'.t t= 1 iou. 

1 ftack = 1 hundredweight, 

1 large sack = 2 hundredweight. 

21 tons 4 cwt == 1 barge or keel. 

20 keels (424 tous) = 1 shipload , 

7 tons ss I room. 

Tnickloada vary, but contain from 7 to 10 tons, 

“All coal shall be sold by weight only, except where by the w-rltten 
eonsent of the purehascr it ks sold by bimt lu.aa or by waggons or tubs 
delivered from the coIUott- into the works of ihe purelia.ser.” 


"Where any quantity of coal exceeding two hundredwrigbt h 
d«*livered by moans of any vehicle to a pnivliaser, tho .seller of the coal 
sliall deliver, or cause to be delivered, or to be sent by post or other- 
’ll ise, to the purchaser or to his servant, before any part of the coal 1$ 
uniuaded, a ticket or note according to a prescril>ed form 


“ All article:? sold by weight must be sold by Avoirdupolh 
weight ,* except that— 

(1) Gold and silver, and article.9 made thereof, including 
* gold and silver thread, lace, or fringe ; also plati- 
num, diamonds, and other precious metals or stones, 
may be sold by the ounce troy or by any decimal 
parts of such ounce. 

(2) Drugs, when sold by retail, may be sold by apothe- 

cories’ weight.” 

Weights and Measures Act, 1878. 

Avoirdupois weights being used so very much more than 
any others, it is not necessary to name the system when 
quoting those weights, but when referring to others it is 
better to do so (e.g. 10 ounces troy). 


Fish Weight and Measure. 

1 barrel (of ancliovias) s* 50 pounds. 

1 quintal =s 112 pounds 

1 box (of salmon) 23 120 to ISO pounds, 

4 Ml = 1 warp. 

33 warps (132 fish) =e 1 long hundred. 

10 long hundred (1.320 ii.?h). , , . ts 1 tliouiand. 

10 thousand (13,200 fish) ss 1 last. 

500 herrings = 1 cade. 

4000 sprats =» 1 cade. 

600 herrings = 1 mease. 

615 herrings — 1 maze. 


Troy Weight. 

Jewcliy made of gold ia deacrlbed as of so many carats. This is not 
the tecia/U of the article, but the proportion of from used iu its manufac- 
ture. Articles are not made of pui'e gold, the metal being too soft. 
Each article Is supposed to be divided into 24 equal parts or carats, and 
IS composed of so many parts gold and so many auoy. Thus 18 carat 
gold is made of IB parts gold and 6 alloy. The gold in general use is 
•44Aer 9. 16, 18, or 32 carat. 

The British sovereign is 23 carat gold. It weighs 123-274 grains, IIS 
of which is gold. 

8*17 grains «= 1 carat. 

^ grains a 1 pennyweight. dvt, 

80 pennyweights = 1 ounce. os, 

12 ounoes (6,760 grains) .... =* 1 pound. lb, 

aDO pounds 8= 1 hondr^wslght etet. 


Flour Weight. 


14 pounds SB 1 peck or stooA 

66 pounds * 1 bushel. 

140 pounds =» 1 boll. 

196 pounds =* I barrel, 

280 pounds =» I pack. 


Hay Weight. 

86 pounds =* 

00 pounds =* 

S6 trusses * • • =» 

1 square yard — 

1 square yard *= 

I square yard * 


1 truss of old hay. 

1 truss of new hay, 

1 load. 

6 stone of new bay. 

8 stone of oldish bay. 

9 stone of old hoy* 



060 A C!0MMER6lAt OtjlD^!. 


8e poundii. • . . 
U cwt. U lbs. 
SO trusses .... 


itsav Walght* 


1 trass. 
1 load. 
1 load. 


Wool Weight. 


'Wool ia 'vreigbcd by mtooI weight only. 

7 pounds 

2 doves (14 pounds) 

S stone (28 pounds) * • 

6| tods (182 pounds • 

2 weys (864 pounds) 

12 sacks 

20 pounds 

12 score (240 pouncU) 


1 clove. 
1 stone. 
1 tod. 

1 wey. 

1 sack. 

1 last, 

1 score. 
1 pack. 


Bllscellaneous Weights. 


Almonds 


»» • 

Arsenic . 
Ashes ... 

>f • • • 

Beef 

Bristles . 
Bullion . . . 
Camphor . 
Candles . 
Cassia ... 
Cinnamon 
Clover seed 
„ seed 
Cloves .... 


Cochineal 


»# 


. .basket U to cwt-. 

. . seron to 2 cwt. 

, .box (Jordan) 25 lbs. 

.cask .4 cwt. 

, .cask (American) 3^ to 5 cwt. 

.cask (Russian) 10 cwt. 

, .tierco of 38 pieces (Irish) 304 lbs. 

.cask 10 cwt. 

.bar 15 to 30 lbs. 

.box 1 cwt. 

.barrel 120 lbs. 

. chest 60 lbs. 

.bale 92i lbs. 

.sack 2 to 3| cwt. 

.cask ...7 to 9 cwt. 

. matt 80 lbs. 

, chest 200 lbs. 

seron 140 Ihs. 

,bag 200 lbs. 


70,000 insects to 1 lb. 


Cocoa bag 

cask 

Coffee barrel or robin 




Copperas . . 
Cotton .... 
»» • • • « 


Currants 


Feathers 

Figs .... 


Flax 


Galls 

Ginger .... 


*» • • . ♦ 
Glass .... 

ft • • • » 

Gum 

„ Arabic 
Gunpowder , 


. .tierce 

. .bale (Moeba) ... 

. .bbd 

. .bale (American). . 
. .bale (Egyptian). , 
, . bale (Indian) . . . . 

. .caroteel 

. .butt 

, .bale 

. .drum (Turkey). . . 
, .frail (Faro) .... 

, .frail (Malaga) ... 
, .matt. (Dutch), . . , 
, .bale (Flemish) .. 

, .bale (Russian) .. 

. .sack 

. .bag (Jamaica) .. 
. .bag (E. Indies) . . 
. .bag (Barbadoes) . 
, .stone 


.seam 

.chest (Turkey) .. 
.chest (E.^lnJics) 

.barrel 

.lost (24 barrels) . 


Hemp stone 

Hops pocket 

b®8 

Honey gallon 

Indigo seron 

Jttte bale 

Lead fodder or f other 

Liquorice juice . .ease 

Mace. case 

Madder cask 


1 cwt. 

1 J cwt. 

. . . 1 to cwt. 
. . 1 i to 1 1 cwt. 
, . . . 5 to 7 CMd.. 
. , .2 to 2^ cwt. 
. .16 to 20 cwt. 
,400 to 500 lb». 
700 to 740 lbs. 
.500 to 600 lbs. 
. ... 5 to 9 cwt. 
. . 15 to 20 cwt. 

1 cwt. 

24 lbs. 

32 lbs. 

66 Ibe. 

126 lbs. 

2 cwt. 

. . . .5 to 6 cwt. 

3J cwt. 

1 cwt. 

1 cwt. 

IJcwt. 

6 lbs. 

24 stone. 

4 cwt. 

6 cwt. 

100 Ills. 

2,400 lbs. 

32 ibs. 

.... 1 to 2 cwt. 

2^ cwt. 

12 lbs. 

250 lbs. 

400 lbs. 

191, cw t. 

1^ cwt. 

l| cwt. 

. . 16 to 23 cwt. 


.... 

. ...ohest 


Meat 

....stone 

lbs* 

Molasses .... 

. .punch 

. . 10 to 12 cwt. 

Mustard .... 

. . . .cask (small) 

....9 to 18 lbs. 

f* . • • • 

. . . .cask (large) 

... 18 to 36 lbs. 

Nutmegs .... 

....cask 


Nuts 

, . . .bag (Barcelona) 



. . . . bag (Messina) 


Opium 

, . . .chest (Turkey) 


»» •••... 

. . . .chest (E. Indies) 


Popper 

....bag (free trade) 

‘ if if or 1 cwt. 



1 fig ih«- 

,, 

. . . . bag (black) 

316 lbs. 

Pimento 

•..bag 


Plums 

....carton 


„ 

, . . . 1 box 


Pork 

.. .firkin (Irish) 



. . . tierce 

320 lbs. 

Potash 

...barrel 


Potatoes 

. . .cwt 


Prunes 

. . .barrel 

.... 1 to 3 cwt. 

„ 

. . .puncheon 


Quicksilver . . . 

. . .bottle 


Hags 

. . . . bale (Ha mburg) 



... bale (Mediterranean) . . . . 

. ..4i to 6 owl. 

Ilcsin 

. . .barrel 

. . .about 2 cwt. 

Raisins 

. . .drum (Valencia) 



...box 

. . . 30 to 40 lbs. 


.. .cask (Malaga) 


„ . . ^ . 

...box „ 



. . .cask (Turkey) 


Rico 

. . .bag (E. ludif'fl) 


„ 

. . .cask (America) 


Sago 

...bag 


Salmon 

. . . box 

.120 to 130 lbs. 

Salt 

. . .bushel 


Saltpetre 

•••bag 


»f • • • • • 

. . . barrel 


Shellac 

. . . chest 

. . . . 1 to 3 cwt. 

Soap 

. . .firkin 



. . .barrel 

256 lbs. 

f» 

. . .chest 


Soda 

...cask 

. .. .3 to 4 owt. 

Steel 

. . . fagot 

120 lbs. 

Sugar 

.. .bag (E. Indies) 

. . . 1 to I 2 cwt. 

,, ....... 

. ..matt or bag (Mauritius) 

. . 1 t 0 1 J cwt. 

»» 

. . .tierce (W. Indms) 

. , . .7 to 9 cwt. 

„ 

. , ,hhd. (W. Indies) 

. .13 to 16 cwt. 

Sugar Cautly . 



Tallow 

. . .cask 


Tapioca 

. . . barrel 


Tea 

. . .ebest (Congou) 

80 lbs. 


fHvaon) 

. .60 to 80 lbs. 


. . . „ (ordinary) 

84 lbs. 

Tiles 

. . . load 


Tobacco 

...bbd 

..12 to 18 cwt. 

Turpentine . . . 

...barrel 

, . .2 to 2^ cwt. 

Vermilion , . . 

...bag 


Walnuts 




CAPACITY. 

Imperial Standard the fallOBu 

The Imperial Standard gallon contains ten Imperial Standard 
pounds weight of distilled water W'cighcd in air against brass 
weights, with the water and the air at the temperature of 
sixty-two degrees Pahrenheit, and with the barometer at thirty 
iucho-s. 

“Tlie brass gallon marked ‘Imperial Standard Gallon, 
Anno Domini MDCCOXXIV., Anno V. G iv Regis,' which has 
a diameter equal to its height, and made in pursuance of 
6 Geo. 4, c. 74, s. 6., and is at the passing of this act in the 
custody of the Warden of the Standards, ehaU bo deemed to 
be a Board of Trade Standard for the gallon."— TTeipAf# and 
Afeasures Act, 1878. 

The Imperial Standard gallon measures 277'274 cobio inchei 



FOBEIGlI WElGfitS AUt> MEASURES. 


M7 


fiOltd ot Ikada Standordi* 

Prepared tor the use of Inspectors in testing Measuree— 

See Introduction.) 

Erasures of Capacity.— Bushel, half-bushel, jpeck, gallon, half-gallon, 
i^urirt, pint, half-pint, gill, half.gill, qiiartfir-gill, , 

Measures used in t.ho sale cf Drugs.— Fluid ounce*.— 4, 3, 2, 1. Fluid 
drachms.— 1, 3, 2, 1. Minims.— 30, 20, 10, 5, 4, 3, 2, 1. 


Dry Measur«. 

4 grills = 

5 pints = 

2 quarts (4 pints) = 

2 pottles (4 quarts) = 

2 gallons = 

4 pocks = 

3 bu.shela =: 

4 bushels =x 

B bushels (or porters load) .... = 

8 bushels = 

12 bags (S6 bushels) =r: 

B quarters (40 bushels) r= 

2 weys (10 quarters) = 


1 pint 
1 quart 
1 pottle. 

1 gallon. 

1 peck, 

1 bushel. 

1 bag. 

1 coomb. 

1 sack of flour, 

1 quarter. 

1 chaldron. 

1 wey or horse-load. 
1 I'lat. 


Ale and Beer Measure. 

4 gills 

2 pints 

4 quarts 

9 gallons 

2 firkins (18 gallon.s) 

2 Mlderkius 

barrel 

2 hogsheads 

2 butts 


1 pint 
1 (piart 
1 gallon. 

1 firkin. 

1 kilderkin. 
1 barrel. 

1 ho,"shead. 
1 butt. 

I «un. 


Wine Measure. 

4 gills 

2 pints 

4 quarts 

10 gallons 


1 pint 
1 quart 
1 g.allon, 
1 anker. 


18 gallons » 1 

31J gallons « J 

63 gallons = 1 hogsbcid. 

84 gallons « \ pancheon. 

2 ht^sboads = 1 P^P® oc butt 

2 pipes = 1 

Miscellaneous Wine and Spirit Measures* 

1 hogshead of Claret = 46 gallons, 

1 butt of Sherry — ** 

1 pipe of Port — ilj » \ 

1 pipe of Madeira — rd „ 

1 pipe of Teneriffe == ** 

1 pipe of Lisbon = Ji® n 

1 butt of Malaga — lO® h 

1 aum of Hook, Bhine, or Moselle . . — 80 „ 

1 pipe of Cape == „ 

1 hogshead of Tent — ®4 „ 

1 pipe of Marsala = »» 

1 puncheon of S. Whisky = 113 to 1-0 „ 

1 puncheon of Brandy == lyO to 110 „ 

1 liocrshead of Brandy — 45 to 65 „ 

Quarter-cask of Brandy. = 26 to 28 ,, 

1 pipe of Cider = »» 

1 piece of Geneva = about 116 „ 

1 puncheon of Burn = 00 to 100 „ 

1 iiogsheud of Bum = 45 to 60 „ 

1 tun of Wine == 240 „ 

1 pipe or butt = 108 to 117 ,, 

Fluid Measure. 

60 Minims (drops) =* 1 drachm, 

8 drachms — 1 ounce. 

20 ounces — 1 pint 

1 Tea-spoonful — 1 drachm. 

1 Dessert-spoonful — 3 drachms. 

1 Table-spoonful = 4 drachms. 

It i>< advisable to ua« a praduatcvl plasB mr-amro to n>casurc the 
spoonful*. 


FOREIGN WEIGHTS AND MEASURES. 


Full particulars 
ABaENTlNA. 
Motrio System. 
AUSTRIA. 

The Metric System is compulsory, but 
are the same as in Germany. 


of the Metric 


the names used 


System will bo found on p. 602. 

\ Weight : — 3 Tacle » 4 ounces ; 1 Caitio or Chin (16 Tael) 

! =1^ lbs. ; 84 Catties = 1 cwt. ; I Picul (100 Oatties) 

I = 133| lbs. ; Money Tael = 680 grains, 
j Capacity : — Ho = 2 pints ; Slier ti 20 pints ; Ton = 100 
, pints. 

At Hong Kong and the Treaty Ports, British Weights 
and Measures are also used. 


BELGIUM. 

The Metric System has been long adopted but not 
rigidly enforced. The Livro ” = half a Kilogram and the 
“Aune” = {o of a metre are still in common use, 

BOLIVIA. 

Old Spanish (Seo Spain]. 

* BRAZIL. 

Afeostire;— PoUegada *=» 1.093 inches; Covado (24 Polio- 
gadas) » 26.247 inches ; Vara (40 PoUegadae) = 1.216 
yards. 

Arratel n 1.0118 lbs. j Arroba (32 Arratel) 
« 32.384 lbs. ; Quintal (100 Arratel) a 101,18 lbs. 
Capacity Almude «* 3.684 galls. ; Alqueire » 1.1 bushels. 
The Motrio System is also in use. 


CENTRAL AMERICAN STATES. 
(Guatemala, Honduras, San Salvador, Nicaragua. Costa 
llioa.) 

The Metric System and Old Spanish (See Spain). 

^ CHILE. 

The Motrio System and Old Spanish (See Spain). 

„ CHINA. 

Afeame.*— Pan b .141 inches; Tsun (10 Fan) =* 1.41 
iMhes; eWh (10 Tsun) w UA inches; Chang (10 
^we"feiu^ «»ches; Li » 706 yards; Ching « 121 


DENMARK. 

Measure: — Tomme = 1.029 inches; Fod (12 Tommer) 
= 1.029 feet ; Alen (2 Fod) = 2.059 feet ; Favn (3 Alen) 
= 6.178 feet ; Tonde = 1.363 acres. 

Weight Pund (16 Unser or 32 Lod) =* 1.102 lbs. ; 

Centner (100 Pund) = 110.231 lbs. 

Capacity Pot (3 Pcegle) =s 1.699 pints ; Kande (2 Pot) 
ss: 3.398 pints; Viertel (4 Kande) = 1.699 gallons; 
Anker = 8.07 gallons; Tonde = 28.886 gallons; 
Oxchoved * 48.425 gallons. Tonde (8 Skepper or 
4 Fjerdiiigkar) = 3.823 bushels. 

EGYPT. 

Measure Pik a= 27 inches ; Gasab ■* 3 yards ; Feddao 
■= about one acre. 

ITcfgAf ("antar (100 Rottoli) sa 08.046 lbs,; Oke o 
2.723 lbs. 

Capacity .*~The Ardcb is the only legal measure for grain, 
and it varies considerably. l1ie Cairo Ard^ *s 
6 bushels. 

FRANCE. 

Metric Systetn. 

GERMANY. 

The Metric System {q.v.) is used, but with German names 
as follows : — 

Stob for Metre; Neuzoll for Centimetre; Stricb for 
IMilUmctro; Kette for Decametre; Kanne for Litre; 
Sohoppen for Half-Utro ; Faae for Hectolitre ; Neuloth for 
Decagram; Centner * 60 Kilograms; Tonne » 1,000 
Kilograms, 







: 3 ?' 


6REECB. 

The Hetrio System Is wed, but with Greek names as 
foSJows:— 

iPeehena for Metre; Gramme for Millimetre; DaktylM 
lor Ocoitiroetro ; Palame for Decimetre ; Stadion for 
Kilometre; Skionis for Myriametre; Strcmnia for Are; 
Litru for Litre ; Kybos for Millilitre ; Mystron for Centilitre ; 
Kotyle for Decilitre ; Koilon for Hectolitre ; Drachme for 
Oram ; Kokkos for Centigram ; Oboloa for Decigram ; 
Mna a Half Kilogram. 

ITALY. 

The Metric System is nsed, but with Italian names as 
follows : — j 

Metro for Metre ; Dccametro for Decametre ; Ettometro j 
for Heotometre ; Chilometro for Kilometre; Mirianietro i 
for Myriametre; Dccimetro for Decimetre; Oentimetro i 
for Centimetre ; Millirnetro for Millimetre ; Ara for Are ; j 
Ettara for Hectare ; Centiara for Oentiare ; Litre for Litre ; i 
D^alitro for Decalitre ; Ettolitro for Hectolitre ; Chilolitro ! 
for Kilolitre; Decilitro for Decilitre; Gramma for Gram ; ! 
Decagramma for Decagram ; Ettogramma for Hectogram ; 
Ghilogramma for Kilogram ; Miriagramma for Myriagram ; 
DMigramma for Decigram ; Centigramma for Centigram ; 
Milligramma for Milligram. 

JAPAN. 

Measure : — Ken (6 Shaku or 6i) Sun) = 6 feet ; Cho (CO Ken) i 
a= 119.3 yards; Hi = 2| miles; Square Cho = 2^ acres. 
Weight : — Kin (160 Momme) = lbs.; Tan (100 Kin) 

« 13:Ji lbs. 

Capacity : — To (10 SUo) = 3.703 gallons; Koku (10 To) 
c:4.96 bushels. 


T^jpF.Wplll ■ii - - 

If .wThe Gnz or Zer from 36 to ^ IlichAsl 
Perffitkh or Parasang » 4} miles. ^ • 

Weight : — Miskal «b 47.6 grains ; Mannd as 61 lbs. 

Capacity : — Chenica as .289 gallons ; Gapicha » dSTA 
gallons ; Artata ss 1.809 bushels 

PERU. 

Old Spanish (See Spaia). 

RUSSIA. 

A/f^rswre .•—Stopa (8 Vershok) =* 14 inches; Arsohine (2 
Stopa) = 28 inches ; Sasohen (3 Arschino) » 7 feet ; 
Verst (500 Saschen) *= 1166.66 yards; Dosatinr 
=s 2.7 acres. 

Weight : — Funt os .0028 lbs. ; Pond (40 Fnnt) ss 36.114 lbs.; 
Berkowitz as 361.273 lbs. 

Capacity: — Vedro » 2.704 gallons; Anker *» 8.114 
gallons ; Chetvert =* 46.2 gallons. 

SERVIA. 

Metric System. 

SPAIN. 

The Metric System (g.v,) is now nsed, with the simple 

alteration of changing the last letter of the names into 

O) o.g., Metro, Litro, Gramo. The Are is called the Area. 

Old Spa KISH. 

Measure: — Spanish foot = 10.958 inches; Vara (36 
Piilgadas) varies in different parts, but is usually 
reckoned as 2.782 feet; Fanegada = about 1} acres. 

Weight : — Castilian Libra (16 Onzas) = 1.014 lbs ; Quintal 
(100 Libra) = 101.443 lbs. 

Capacity : — Arroba Mayor (4 Cuartillas or 8 Azumbres or 
32 Guartillos) = 3.551 gallons ; Fancga = bushels. 


MEXICO. 

Metric System and Old Spanish (See Spain)* 
NETHERLANDS. 


SWEDEN. 

Metric System. 

SWITZERLAND. 

Metric System. 


The Metric System is used, but with names as 
follows 

El for Metre ; Streep for Millimetre ; Duim for Centimetre; 
Palm for Decimetre; Roedo for Decametre; Mijle for 
Kilometre ; Kan for Litre ; Vhigerbood for Centilitre ; 
Maaijo for De-cilitrc; Vat for Hectolitre; Wigtjo for Gram ; 
Korrel for DcclOTam ; Lood for Decagram ; Onze for 
Hectogram ; Pond for Kilogram. 

NORWAY. 

Metric System. 


TURKEY. 

The Metric System is used, with the following alter- 
aiions in the names; — 

Arshin for Metre ; Nal for Kilometre ; Shinik for 
Decalitre ; Kileh for Hectolitre ; Evlek for Are ; Djcril 
for Hectnro ; Oke for Kilogram ; Batman = 10 Kilo- 
grams; Cuntar = 100 Kilograms; Tchoki = 1000 
Kilograms. 

UNITED STATES. 

The same as Groat Britain, but the old Winchester 
measures are used (See below). 


The followini; table of FOREIGN WEIGHTS end MEASURES, with English equivalents, has been drawn up at the 
Commercial Department of the BOARD GF TRADE. 


Countries, 

i’orcitni AVficbts 
anil Monsiiie:!. 

Britirtli 

I'qiiivalcnte. 

Countrias 

Foreign Weights and 
Measures. 

British Equivalents. 

Russia .... 
Sweden . . . 
German Empire , 
Holland . . . 
Belgium . . . 
France .... 
Switeerland . . 
Austria-Hunga ry 
Portugal • • . 
Spain .... 
Italy .... 

Pond .... 

,, Metro .... 
Cubic Metre . . 

Kiio.'rrammc . . 
Quintal metrique I 
Centner . . . 
'Tonneau (coals) , 
Litre .... 
Hectolitre (liquid) 

„ (cereals) 

^ Decalitre . , . 

3C lbs. 

3 .09 y.'ird. 

1 ..308 cubic 3 -d. 
I'.L'Ol lbs. 

j 1130 1 lbs. 

2.204 lbs. 

1.7o Imp. pint. 

22 Imp. gallons. 
2.75 Imp. bush. 
£.2 Imp, gallons. 

Egypt [ 

United 1 
fcjtatos' 

V. 

Japan J 

Can tar 

Ardeb of Wheat . . 

Buslicl (Winchester) 

Gallon (Old English) 

Barrel of Flour . , 
Short Ton . . , , 
Long Ton . . , , 

Ewan 

Kin 

99 lbs. 

2.75 lbs. 

fOMidi Imp. bash. 

•{ 3.1 Winchester 

1=32 Imp. bashelfifi 
( 0.833 Imp. gall.,, or 6 
\ United States pinons 
( = 5 Imperial gallons. 
lOG lbs. 

£000 lbs. 

2,240 lbs. 

$.20 lbs. 

1.82 lbs. 



COLOmAL WEIGHTS AKD MEASTiaES. 


Oolonies and 
Possessions. 

Colonial Weights 
and Measures. 

British 

Equivalents. 

British India . . . 

Maund .... 

82? Iba. 

Straits Settlements, 


Tahil 

lA ozs. 

Hong Kpng, Labuan, J 


Pikul 

1334 lbs. 

B. North Borneo 


Catty .... 

1| lbs. 

and Sarawak . . 

, 

Gantang . . . 

1 gallon. 



Kilogramme . . 

2.204 lbs. 



Metre .... 

1.09 yards. 

Mauritins and 


Hectolitre (liquid) 

22 Imp. gallons. 

Seychelles 


„ (cereals) 

2.76 Imp. bush. 



Litre 

1.76 Imp. pints. 



Arpont .... 

1.05 acre. 



L<^ri,gner .... 

128 Imp. gsillons. 



Muid 

8 Imp. bui-bcls. 

Cape of Good Hope h 

i 

Morgen .... 

2.116 acres. 



Short Ton . . . 

2000 Ib.s. 

1 


Long Ton . . . 

2240 lbs. 


Colonies and 
Possessions. 


Dominion of, 
Canada 


Malta 


■I 

Cyprus . . I 


Colonial Weights and 
Measures. 


Gallon , . . • . ) 

Piishel i 

Yard ) 

Short Ton .... 
Bushel of Wheat . . ) 

„ „ Potatoes . 

„ ..Tarnlps* • f 

„ „ Indian Com 

„ „ Barley . . 

„ „ Oats . . . 

Calhso 

Salma 

Gantar • • • ■ • 

Oke .••.». 

(liquid) .... 
Cantar (44 okes) . . 

„ Aleppo (180 okes) 
Klie . • 


British EquiTaieata, 


Same as Imperial* 

2000 lbs. 

60 lbs. 

5G lbs. 

48 lbs. 

S4 lbs. 

4| Imp. gallons. 

8 Imp. bushels. 
176 lbs. 

2.8 lbs. 

If quarts. 

123.2 lbs. 

504 lbs. 

1 Imp. buelicl. 


SCBirTTJBE WEIGHTS AKD MEASOBES. 


Long Measuro, 


1 digit or finger 

1 hand or palm (4 digits) 

1 span (3 palms) 

1 cubit ^pamO * 

i fathom (4 cuintsS) 

1 Ezekiel’s reed (1^ fathoms), 

! Arabian pole 

I Measuring line (10 Arabian poles) 

1 stadium or furlong 

1 Sabbath day’s joiirney (6 Ptadivimro 

I EaKtom crillo (2 Sabbath day’s jouri.i'''s) , , 
1 day’s journey (21 Eaatern rfiilcs) 


Liquid EfXeasuro. 

1 capb 

1 log 

1 cab (4 logs) 

1 hin (3 cabs) 

1 aoah (2 bins) 

1 bath or ophah (3 scabs) 

1 homer 


ft. 

0 

0 

0 

1 

7 

10 

14 

116 

inis. 

0 

0 

1 

83 


ina. 

0-Ull; 


10*944 
D*88B 
3*552 
11*328 
7*1 01 
11*04 
yds. 
243i 
1.216 
(572 
288 


gals. pts. 
0 6*025 

0 0*833 

0 5*333 

1 2 

2 4 

7 4 

75 6 


Pry Meavnrat 


1 gachal........... 

I cab (20 caohale) 

1 omer 

1 r'.cah 

1 cpl)a!i (3 soah i) 

1 lc«ech 

1 burner (2 letechs) 

V/oighta. 

I gcrab B* 

1 Dokah ■=* 

I shekel b: 

1 nrianch (60 shekels) = 

1 talent of i-’ilvor (3,000 sliekels) « 

I talent of gold (6,000 • bekels) »= 


pka. ptB. 
a 0 0*142 

ss 0 2*883 

ss 0 5*1 

» 1 1 

» S 8 

» IG 0 

0 32 0 

12 m ains t^. 
5 dwts. „ 

10 M »> 

80 cna, „ 
125 lbs. „ 


Time tr .a^.nre* 

In Holy Scripture the day ts always reckoned from the sum 
set of the previous evening. Both tha day and night v,*ct« 
divided into four equal parte. 


Thk Watches. 

The first Watch wa» from tun get to the third hour of the night. 

Tlie Ki'cond or middle Watch was from thr third hour to the tixth. 

The third Watch, or Ooch-oroiving, v. as from the ttzfh to the amlA .. 
The foiu th, or Morning Watch, wai from the ninth hour to «un>rt«e. 


EBITISH AND POBEIGN COINAGE. 


The monetary P3-3tcm3 of the various countries of tho . 
world are cliiofly distinguished by what constitutes standard I 
money, which in some countries is monometallic, consisting I 
of either gold or silver, and in other countries bimetallic, I 
consisting of both gold and silver. By “ standard 1 
money” is meant that which is legal tender to any 1 
amount. Thus in tho United Kingdom and in me. t j 
other countries gold only is unlimited tender ; whereas in j 
India silver enjoys that prerogative. The great objection 
to silver being takon as standard money is the groat [ 
variation, from time to time, in the market value of j 
silver, whereas the price of gold is almost stationary, j 
Hence for the purpose of international trade, in tho case | 
of countries that have a double standard, gold only forms ; 
the basis of all trade transactions, and in the caeo of I 
countries with a silver standard only, tho exchange 
rate^ varies with the price of silver; for obviously in I 
(palings between different countries tho staneJard coinage j 
y* y country will only be accepted by another at its i 
jjwfttsio value, and that depends on the actual value of I 
«» metals of which it is composed. j 


In comparing the iulrinsic value of coins of difft^rent 
countrioB tho fineness of the metal must be takon into 
consideration as well as the weight of tho coin. Gold and 
silver aro not hard enough to stand the wear and tear of 
circulation, and are mix^ with an aBoy to harden them, 
e.g., the English pound is t{ths gold and Ath alloy, and 
tho United States dollar is A^ths gold and Ath alloy. 

Though in international trade money is taken at its 
intrinsic value only, yet for the purposes of intornal trade 
in any country, and of tho payment of debts in the country 
itself, a certain amount of token money may form part 
of the currency without any inconvenience. ” Token 
coins ” arc such as contain loss metal, or motals of less 
value, than their face value represents. Thus, in the 
United Kingdom silver and bronze coins are mere tokens ; 
for the amount of silver, say in a shilling, is wortli much 
less than 1*6111 of a pound. But no one objects to toke 
such coins at their nominal value, because they arc limited 
to small payments, no persons being compelled to aocsept 
silver for any amount over £2, or bronze for any amount 
over one shilling. 




too A COMMERCIAL GUIDE. 


Each country has a certain coin which servos as a Unit 
to whioh all ita other coins are related either as multiples 
or aubmultiples, e.g., the English sovereign, the French 
franc, and the United States dollar. Two groups of 
countries have formed Unions, each group adopting the 
same Unit and agreeing to isvsuo coins of the same weight 
and fineness. They are— (1) The Scandinavian Union, 
comprising Norway, Sweden, and Denmark, which have 
taken the Krona as their unit. (‘2) The Latin Union, 
comprising France, Belgium, Italy, Switzerland, and 
Greece. (Servia, Bulgaria, and Rouinania have in groat 
measure adopted the same system). All of this group 
have taken the Franc, under dillerent names, as their unit. 


BRITISH IMPERIAL COINAGE. 

In the liliddio Ages, in England, tho standard measure 
of valuo was the pound-w<'iglit of silver, but tho actual 
medium of exchange consisted of silver pennies. Since 
the primary object of coinage was to affix a stamp to 
certify a certain weight and finenoss, all metallic money 
was at first what it professed to U'.. Thus a pound of 
silver was coined into 240 |>oniiies, whose aggregate weight, 
atccordingly, was actually a pound. This tact is preserved 
in tho t/ibie of Troy \Vcight ; 20 pennyweights (i.e. tho 
weight of 20 ponnie.'<) = l oz: 12 oz3. = l pound. Hence 
originally 240 silver pcnnic.s weighed one pound, and from 
this fact has arisen tho pF‘s('nt relation between a penny 
and a pound sterling. 

Tho following table gives tho weights of tho coins when 
issued, the amount of variation allowed to the Mint 
(called the “Remedy”), and the least a gold coin can 
weigh without being withdrawn from eiretdution. 


Coin. 

Standard 

Weight. 

T.fast 

CmTcnt 

Weight. 

Ttcmedy. 

Gold: 

grains. 

grains. 

grains. 

Sovereign. . . . 

12:V27447 

122-60000 

0-20000 

Half-Sovereign . . 

01-0372:1 

01-12500 

0-10000 

Silver ; 




Grown 

436-3C303 

. . 

2-000 

Half-Crown . . . 

218-18181 


1-264 

Florin 

174-54545 


0-9l>7 

Shilling .... 

87-27272 


0-578 

Sixpence .... 

43-63636 

. , 

0-34 () 

Threepence . . . 

21-81818 

. . 

0-212 

Bronze : 




Penny 

145-83333 


2-91606 

Halfpenny . . . 

87-50000 


1-75000 

Farthing .... 

43-76000 

•• 

0-87600 


There are also two gold coins, of the value of 5 sovereigns 
(15) a.nd 2 sovereigns (£8) respectively, i.ssued on special 
occasions, tho last being King Edward VIT.’s Coronation 

year, 1902. 

The gold coins are mad© of metal composed of JIths 
pure gold and i^^th alloy. 

Tho silver coins are made of metal composed of 3',ths 
of fine motal and ^ihs of alloy. 

The bronze coins are made of metal composed of 95 % 
of copper, 4 % of tin, and 1 % of zinc. 

Bank of England Notes are issued for £5, £10, £20, £50, 
£100, £200, £600, and £1,000, and can be exchanged for 
gold at the Bank of England at any time during tho legal 
Banking hours. They are legal tender in England and 
Woles. 


Old English Coins. 


Joannes 

(gold) 

36s. Od. 

Half-guinea 

(gold) lOs. 6d. 

Moidore 

«» 

278. Od. 

Angel . , 

„ lOa. Od. 

Jacobus 


268. Od. 

Noble . . 

„ Cs. 8d. 

Carolus 

f$ 

238. Od. 

Dollar . . 

„ 4b. 6d. 

Guinea 

ff 

21a. Od. 

Tester 

(silver) 6d. 

Mark 

»» 

13s. 4d. 1 

> Groat • . 

„ 4d. 


Bodle 

Flack or groat 

Bawbee 

Shilling 

Pound 

Merk 


Old Scots Coins. 

Soots, Sterling. 

. . ss 2 pennies ^th penny 

. . =: 2 bodies ^rd penny 

. . Sts 6 pennies | penny 

. . s= 12 pennies 1 penny 

. . s= 20 shillings Is. 8d. 

.. = 13s. 4d. Is. lid. 


FOREIGN AND COLONIAL MONEY. 


Countries. 

Chief Coins. 

Approxi- 
mate 
value in 
British 
money. 

Argentina . . 

Peso (paper) «*= 100 centisimos 

8. d. 
1 9 


Austria-llungarv 

.. (gold) 

Krone or Crowu=:100 boiler 

4 0 
0 10 


Belgium . . . 

Fr3ne=100 centimes . . . 

0 

Brazil .... 

Milreis (paper) <*=; 1000 reis , 

1 3 


B. ilonduriis. . 

Dollar (gold)=100 cents . . 

4 1 


Bulgaria . , . 

I«c,va={ranc=100 stotinkis . 

0 1 

Canada . . . 

Dollar (gold)=100 cents . . 

4 1 


Ceylon .... 

Rupee=10 annas .... 

1 4 


Chile .... 

Peso (paper) *=100 centavos 

0 10 


China .... 
Ciilni .... 

See below. 

Dollar (gold)=100 cents . . 

4 1 


Denmark . , . 

Krone=l(X) ore 

1 I 


Egypt .... 
Finland . . . 

Egyptian £=100 piastres . 

20 6 


M:ukka=100 penni . . . 

0 9 


Franco .... 

J'Vnnc= 100 centimes . . . 

0 9 


Clormany , . . 

(Jrm-e. . . . 

= 100 pfennigo . . . 

0 11 


Drnchnn'i (paper) *=100 Icpta 

0 7 


JiollanJ . . . 

F'lorin or Gulden = 100 cents 

1 8 


] ndia .... 

Bnpee=10 annas .... 

1 4 


Italy .... 

Lira=franc=100 ceiitesimi . 

0 91 

.lapim .... 

Yen =100 sens 

2 0& 

Mauritius . . . 

Ilnpee=l() annas .... 

1 4 


Mexico .... 

Dollar (gold)= 100 centavos. 

2 04 

Newfoundland . 

Dollar (gold)=100 cents . . 

4 1 


Norway . . . 
Feru .... 

Krone — 100 ore 

1 n 

?nl = 100 centisimos ... 

2 0 


Portu'-’a! . . . 

Milreis = 1000 reis .... 

4 4 

r 

Boiimanitt . . 

LGy=franc=100 bunis . . 

0 9 


Russia .... 

Roublc=100 copoks ... 

2 1 

: 

Per via .... 

Diuar={ranc=i00 paras 

0 9 


8i.<dn .... 

Peseta = franc = 100 (‘cntimos 

0 9 


StraiUs irctUiiint8. 
S\ve«lGU ... 

8ee below. 

Krone =100 ore 

1 11 


Switzerland . . 

Franc=100 een times . . . 

0 91 


Turkey ... 

Turkish £=100 piastres . . 

18 0 


Ufiilcd States . 

Dollar (goId)= 100 cents . , 

4 1 


Uruguay ... 

Peso (,gold)=100 centimos . 

4 2 



* Tho exchange value of paper money fluctuates consider- 
ably in countries ^^here it is not readily couverLiblo, at its 
fare value, into gold. 

OBS. From the above table it will be soon that many 
colonics and dependencies of the Empire have their own 
system of coinage, although British money is current in 
most of them. In Hong Kong and Labuan, tho Mexican, 
British, and Hong Kong silver dollars (about 2s. 2d. are 
current. In the Straits Settlements the Straits Settle- 
ments silver dollar (about 2s. 4d.) is the standard coin of 
tho colony. Since Slst August, 1904, the Mexican and 
British silver dollars have ceased to he legal tender there. 

In countries where silver is legal tender to any 
amount the exchange varies greatly, as in Centra) 
America, whore the “peso” about Is. 6d., at the 
present date (1909), is the standard coin. In China, 
tho only coins in use are a British, Hong Kong, or Mexicar 
silver dollar, and a native coin called “cash” (made of 
copper, iron and tin), about twenty-five of which are only 
worth a penny. In tho Exchange Rates relating to Cbinu 
the value of tho ta<d is quoted. Tho “tael” is a weight 
of silver about 28. lid. in value, and it is equivalent tc 
10 “ mace ” or 100 “ candaroeiis.” In Persia, tho standard 
coin is a “kran,” tho intrinsic valuo of which, at the 
average price of silver, is only 4d. (Refoi to “ Exchange 
Rates ” in Index,) 
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HOK£YS COINED 1896—1008. 


Tablet thowing the number and value of all Gold, Silver and Eronae Coins of the Realm coined and delivered into 
•tor« in the Eoyal Mint. 

GOLD COINAGE. 



£5 PIECES. 

j £3 PIECES. 

SOVEBEICNS. 

HALP-SOVEUEIONS. 

Total 

Value. 

y EAR. 

Ko. of 
Pieces. 

Value. 

No. of 
Pieces. 

Value. 

No. of 
Picec-s. 

Value. 

No. of 
Pieces. 

Value. 

1895 

1896 

1897 

1898 

1899 

1900 

1901 

1902 

1903 

34.800 

£ 

174,000 

45,000 

” ii 
- !' 
90,000 j 

2.313,300 

3,336,760 

4,346.200 

7,330,013 

10,951,022 

1.585.000 

4.734.000 

8.884.000 

£ 

2,313,300 

3,336,760 

4,346,200 

7,330,013 

10,951,022 

1,686,000 

4.734.000 

8.884.000 

j 2,994,672 
2,944,200 
! 3,556,874 
2,868,492 
3,361,996 
4,305.542 

2.038.000 

4.242.000 

2.088.000 

£ 

1,497,336 

1,472,100 

1,778,437 

1,434,246 

1,680,998 

2,152,771 

1.019.000 

2.121.000 
1,044,000 

£ 

3,810,636 

4,808,860 

1,778,437 

5,780,446 

9,011,011 

13,103,793 

2.604.000 

7.119.000 

9.928.000 


SILVER COINAGE* 



1 Crowns. 

1 BALP-CllOWNS. 

1 FLORINS.* 

SHILLINGS. 

Yeah. 

No. of 
Pieces. 

Value. 

No. of 
Pieces. 

Value. 

No. of 
I'ieccs. 

Value. 

No. of 

Pieces. 

Value. 

1895 

2o2,()48 

£ 

63, 102 

1 1,796,256 

£ 

224,632 

2,183,940 

£ 

218,394 

8,890,200 

£ 

444,510 

1890 

317,592 

79,398 

2,1 17,904 

268.488 

2,942,280 

294,228 

9,266,400 

463,320 

1897 

202,152 
16 1,668 

65,538 

J,6V9,040 

200.880 

1,700,820 

170,082 

(5,268,080 

313,434 

1898 

40,302 

1,831,104 

228,888 

3,061,080 

306,108 

9,769,320 

488.466 

1899 

166,320 

41,580 

2,901,888 

362,736 

3.965,940 

396,594 

10,965,240 

548,262 

1900 

353,232 

88,308 

4,232,448 

629,056 

5,628,160 

662,816 

10,937,520 

546,876 

1901 

— 

— 

1,761,408 

! 220,176 

2,649.240 

264,924 

3,421,440 

171,072 

1902 

25.5, 021 

63,756 

1,314,720 

164.340 

2,187,900 

218,790 

7 805,160 

390,268 

1903 

— 

— 1 

275,616 

34,452 

1,995,840 

199,684 

I. 2,063.160 

103,168 


Year. 

Sixpences. 

1 

Q’llUEErENCES. 

Maundy MONEY.f j 

ii 

FouupENCES. 1 

TWOPENCES. |j Pl'INCB. j 

1 No. of 
] Pieces. 

Value. 

IW 1 Vulue. 

No. of 
Pieces. 

Value. 

No. of 
Piece.'!, 

II 

Value. 

1805 

1896 

1897 

1898 

1899 

1900 

1901 

1902 

1903 

7.025,040 

6,652,800 

5,029,200 

5.916,240 

7,920,000 

9,060,480 

6,108,400 

6,359,760 

5,409,360 

£ 

175,(ii'6 

166,320 

125,730 

147,906 

198,000 

226,612 

127,710 

168,994 

13.5,234 

4,840,170 

4,602,576 

4,556,050 

4,570,896 

6,249,936 

10,653,456 

0,107,370 

8,277,466 

6,236,176 

£ a. 

60,502 4 
57,532 4 
56,938 4 
57,136 4 
78,124 4 
133,168 4 
70,342 4 
103,468 4 
65,452 4 

8,310 

8,316 

8,310 

8,316 

8,316 

8,316 

8,316 

8,316 

8,316 

£ 8. 
138 12 
138 12 
138 12 
138 12 
138 12 
138 12 
138 12 
; 138 12 
138 12 

9,504 

9,504 

9,504 

9,504 

9,504 

9,504 

9,604 

9,504 

9,504 

£ B. |! 

79 4 j 15,840 
79 4 ii 15.840 
79 4 ! 15,840 
79 4 i 15,840 
79 4 I 15,840 
79 4 ! 15,840 

I 79 4 ) 15,840 

1 79 4 15,840 

1 79 4 fi 15,840 

£ 

66 

66 

66 

66 

66 

66 

66 

66 

66 

£ 

1,187,010 

1,329,570 

941,886 

1,269,180 

1,626,580 

2,077.020 

860,608 

1,009,890 

538,164 


BRONZE COINAGE. 


Year. 

PENCE. 

Halepenoe. 

Farthings. 

1 Total 

j Value. 

No. of 
Pieces. 

Value. 

No. of 
Pieces. 

Value. 

No. of 
riec.e9. 

Value. 

1895 

1896 

1897 

1898 

1899 

1900 

1901 

1902 

1903 

6,376,000 

24.192.000 
20,536,320 
14,616,200 
26,234,880 | 
31,826,920 
22,364,100 

26.880.000 j 

21.504.000 1 

£ 

22,400 

100,800 

85,568 

60,480 

109,312 

132,608 

93,184 

112,000 

89,600 

3,046,400 
9,139,200 
8,601,600 
8,601.600 
12,186,600 
13,619,200 I 
11,289,600 i 
13,619,200 
11,468,800 1 

£ B. d. 

6,3^6 13 4 
19,040 0 0 
17,920 0 0 
17,920 0 0 
25,380 13 4 
28,373 6 8 
23,520 0 0 
28,373 6 8 
23,893 6 8 

1 2,867,200 

3.584.000 

4.659.200 

3.942.400 

3.942.400 1 

5.734.400 

8.243.200 
5.017,600 

5.376.000 

£ H. d. 
2.986 13 4 
3,733 6 8 
4,853 6 8 
4,106 13 4 
4,106 13 4 
6,973 6 8 
8,686 13 4 
6,226 13 4 
5,600 0 0 

1 £ B. d. 

31,733 6 8 
123,573 6 8 
108,341 6 8 
82,506 13 4 
138,805 0 8 
166,954 13 4 
125,290 J3 4 
146,600 0 0 
! 119,093 6 8 


* Double Florins are not now coined*. The total value of these coins issued from the date of their introduction in 
1887 until 1890, when tho coinage was discontinued, amounted to £533,125. Of these £238,525 have already been 
withdrawn from circulation. 

^^ins struck for distribution by the Sovereign of England to poor persons, at Whitehall, on Hlaundy Thursday 
Itha Thursday in Passion Week). These pieces arc only now struck for this purpose and not for orcjinaiy ciroulatiep. 
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'A 'OOMimiCaiL' 


Awitt foDowia^ titble tlie simpto interest on any 
•motmt CAD be obtained for any mimber of days from 

1 to 365. 

In the table the interest on £100 for each day, 1 to 305, 
•f* 2 %» 3 %, 4 %, And 5 % is given. It will be found 
that any rate per cent, can bo obtained from these: c.g. 
2| % is one half of 6 % ; 41 % is 4 % + one-cighth of 

2 % ; 3} % is 3 % + one fourth of 3 %. 

Having bund the interest on £100, the interest on any 
amoiunt is easily calculated. 


EXAHPJ.S3. 

Find the interest on £40 for 73 days at 2 % : — 


SlMPIiB IirTBSIST tfAhLS. 

mple interest on any The table shows the interest m £100 is 8 a. TW kliCMl 
artimber of days from on £40 is therefore iVh of Ss. = 3i. 21d. 

Find the iutere.<it on £130 for 146 days at 2^ % 
or each day, 1 to 3C5, The table shows the interest on £100 at 0 % is £2 Os. Od. 
non. 1 1 will be found Half of this, £1 Os. Od., is therefcMre the interest on £100 

lined from these : c.g. at ‘2| %. The interest (xn £130 is therefore 188 of £1 Os. Od 

4 % + one-cighth of =£1 Os. Od, 

3 %. Find the interest on £76 for 120 days at 31 % : — 

0, the interest on any The table shows the interest on £100 at 3 % is lOs. SJd. 

and at 1 % (i.e. one eighth of 2 %) is Is. 7fd. lOs. 8|d. 
+ Is. 71d. ss £1 Is. 41d. = the interest on £100 at .31 %. 
The interest on £75 is thoreforo of £1 Is. 41^ m 
8 at 2 % : — 16s. O^d. 


Interest on £100 at 2 %, 3 %, 4 % and 5 % for any number of days from 1 to 305. 


6 0 101 
8 0 lU 
10 1 1] 
11 1 ^ 
12 1 31 

18 1 5 

14 1 64 

15 1 7| 

18 1 9 

17 I 10.J 

18 1 111 
10 2 I 
20 2 21 
21 2 31 

2 6 

t? 

2 9 

I 2 iOl 

2 lU 

3 of 

3 21 

81 3 4 
32 3 6 
88 3 74 

84 3 81 

85 3 10 
88 3 lU 

87 4 0| 

88 4 2 

80 4 31 

40 4 41 

41 4 6 

! 42 4 71 

43 4 81 

44 4 10 

46 4 111 

46 5 01 

47 5 if 

48 5 31 

49 6 41 

60 5 51 

61 5 7 

62 5 81 
68 5 gf 
64 5 n 


. s. d. 
0 2 | 
0 61 
0 8 
0 101 
1 1| 
1 3| 
I 61 

1 9 

I 1 lU 

2 2 | 

2 5 

2 71 I 

2 10| 

3 of 
3 31 
3 6 
3 8} 

3 111 

4 2 
4 41 
4 71 

4 10 

5 01 

5 31 

0 r>J 

5 81 

6 11 

i!| 

6 7 

0 01 

7 of 
7 21 
7 61 
7 8 

7 10| 

1 

8 4 

8 61 

8 91 
8 111 

9 2i 


li. s. d. 8. d. s. d. 

?| 0 31 65 G 0} 9 OA 

>1 0 61 60 6 H 9 21 

\ 0 10 87 6 3 9 41 

li 1 4 68 0 41 9 01 

1 1 41 69 6 61 9 81 

I 1 71 60 6 7 9 10| 

1 1 11 61 6 81 iO of 

2 21 63 6 9| 10 21 

1 2 51 63 6 11 10 4 

M 2 9 7 01 10 6} 

3 01 66 7 li 10 81 

M 3 31 06 7 2| 10 lof 

3 of 67 7 41 II 01 

3 10 68 7 51 11 21 

4 11 69 7 Of 11 41 

4 4| 70 7 8 11 0 

4 8 71 7 91 11 8 

4 14 72 7 10| 11 10 

6 21 78 8 0 12 0 

5 6| 74 8 4 12 2 

5 9 75 8 2| 12 4 

6 01 76 8 4 12 6 

6 3| 77 8 61 12 8 ■ 

6 7 78j 8 61 12 10 

6 101 79 8 8 12 111 

7 4 80 8 91 13 If 

7 4| 81 8 lOjl 13 3| 

7 8 82 8 Ilf 13 6| 

7 14 83 9 4 13 7 } 

8 2j 84 9 24 13 Of 

8 6 86 9 3j 13 111 

8 91 80 9 5 14 1; 

9 01 87 9 61 14 3- 

9 3| 88 9 7f 14 61 

0 7 89 9 9 14 71 

9 lOf 90 9 101 14 91 

10 if 91 9 1J| 14 14 

10 6 92 10 1 15 11 1 

10 81 03 10 21 1.5 31 I 

10 111 94 10 3| 15 51 1 

11 23 85 10 6 16 71 1 

11 6 96 10 61 15 9i 1 

11 91 97 10 71 16 11; 1 

12 of 08 10 9 16 4 1 

12 4 99 10 101 16 3 1 

12 71 1001 »0 lU 10 61 1 

12 101 101 11 03 16 7 1 

13 4 102 11 21 16 91 1 

13 6 108 11 31 16 II 1 

13 81 104 II 4| 17 11 

13 llj 105 11 6 17 31 1 

14 3 X06 11 71 17 6 1 

14 64 107 11 8| 17 7 I 

14 91 lOS 11 10 17 9 1 


£ B. d.£ R. d. s. d. : 

12 oflo 16 oiloo 11 14 
12 SfiO 16 44 no 12 0} 

12 6 {0 15 71 111 12 2 

12 81|0 16 lofm 12 34 

12 14,0 16 2 113 12 4i 

13 40 16 61114 12 6 

13 41j0 16 6| 115 12 7f 

13 7 lo 16 111 110 12 81 

13 9|,0 17 31117 12 10 

14 010 17 61118 12 14 

14 3 |0 17 9^ 119 13 01 

14 510 18 1 120 13 if 

14 Sfl'o 18 41 121 13 34 

14 11 0 18 71 122 13 41 1 

16 UO 18 11 123 13 6| 1 

15 4| 0 19 21 124 13 7 1 

15 6|0 19 51 126 13 81 I 

15 910 19 8;U26 13 9| 1 

10 0 1 0 0 127 13 11 1 

16 2|1 0 31123 14 01 1 

16 511 0 61129 14 4 1 

16 8 1 0 10 180 14 3 1 

16 1011 1 4 181 14 41 1 

17 41 1 4113!^ 14 61 1 

17 3|l 1 7|188 14 7 1 

I 17 6|l 1 11 184 14 81 1 

17 9 1 2 2} ISa 14 01 1 


16 2|1 0 3.il2i 
16 511 0 6112! 


16 8 1 0 10 181 

16 1011 1 4 18! 

17 41 1 4A13: 


16 1011 
17 41 
17 Sill 
17 ell 
17 9 1 

17 Hill 

18 21jl 
18 5 II 
18 7A|l 

18 lOlll 

19 0|jl 
19 311 
19 6 1 
19 8|ll 
19 Ufll 

0 2 1 
0 4|!i 
0 7i|l 


2 5118 

2 9 18 

3 Of 18 
3 3II8I 
3 6|l4l 

3 10 14: 

4 4143 
4 4|14( 
4 8 14^ 


14 8| 1 
I 14 91 1 

14 11 1 

15 Of 1 


3 Of 138 15 1| 1 

3 31189 16 2I 1 

3 6|l40 15 44 1 

3 10 141 15 61 1 

4 4142 15 6| 1 

4 4|143 15 8 I 

4 8 144 15 91 1 

4 14145 15 10| I 

5 21146 16 0 1 

6 5| 147 16 4 1 


0 10 1 6 Of 149 16 4 1 

1 OH 6 3|150 16 51 1 

1 3|l 6 7 151 16 61 1 

1 6|1 6 101152 16 6 1 

1 811 7 11158 16 91 1 


11 1 7 4| 154 
m 7 8 156 
411 7 14 16^ 
7 1 8 2lui 

m 8 6 158 


3 Olll 8 911591 17 6 1 

3 2|jl 9 01160 17 61 I 

3 61il 0 3jm 17 71 1 

3 8 11 9 7 162 17 0 I 


17 4 I 
17 21 1 
17 3i 1 
17 6 1 


17 11 I 

18 1 1 
18 3 1 
18 5 1 

18 7 1 
18 0 1 
18 11 1 

19 0|1 
19 2|l 
19 4fl 
19 6|!1 
19 8||l 
19 lOljl 

0 OF! 

0 2 .J 1 I 

0 4i|l 

0 ell 

0 8l|l 

0 101 1 

1 Oil 
1 2 il 
1 411 
1 61 {] 

1 811 

1 loll 

2 o|!i 
2 2ill 
2 411 

2 GFl I 
2 8|l I 

2 loll 1 

3 o|l I 
3 2 |l 1 
3 411 J 
3 6 11 
3 8 11 

3 10 1 1 

4 0 11 
4 2 11 
4 4 11 
4 6 11 
4 8 11 
4 10 1 1 
4 141 1 
6 411 


i 3 lOfl 
1 4 41 

14 4 1 
1 4 611 
1 4 Ofl 
1 4 141 
1 5 211 

15 5 1 
I 6 7J1 
I 5 lOH 

16 11 

I 6 3|1 : 

I 6 6|1 I 
'6911 

6 141 1 

7 211 1 
7 4|] 1 
7 711 I 

7 10 1 i 

8 0 | 1 1 
8 m 1 
8 6 11 
8 811 I 

8 141 1 

9 41 1 
9 411 I 
9 7 11 
9 9|1 1 
10 Oil 1 
10 3 11 
10 511 II 
10 8fl 11 

10 n 1 II 

II IH II 

11 4|l 1! 
11 6fl II 

11 911 II 

12 0 2 ( 
12 2|2 < 

12 512 ( 
12 8 2 < 
12 1012 ] 

13 112 ] 
13 3f2 ] 
13 612 1 
13 9 2 { 

13 142 S 

14 212 i 
14 5 2 ! 
14 7112 1 
14 1012 S 

16 0I2 J 

16 312 i 
16 6 2 t 








immx mmiM f ieomue^ 

Interest on £100 at 2 %. 8 %, 4 % and 5 % for any number of dav9 ^rom 1 to 365. 


m 



2% 3% 4?/o 


23m 
2321 
23^1 

28«1 
23dl 
237^1 
28«1 
23ttl 
24(»1 
24m 
242^1 
2431 
244,h 
2451 
2461 
2471 
243^1 
2491 
25011 
2511 
2521 
25^1 
2541 
2651 
2561 
2571 
2681 
2591 
2601 
2611 
2321 
2631 
2641 
2651 
2G61 
2071 

2631 9 4] 
2691 9 5- 
2701 9 7 
2711 9 8’ 
2721 9 9j 

2731 0 11 

2741 10 OJ 
2751 10 1=^ 
27G1 10 3 
2771 10 4i 
6i|273l 10 61 
9J 2791 10 7* 

■ 2801 10 8] 
2811 10 9| 
2821 10 II 
2831 11 Oll‘i 
2841 11 
2851 11 
2861 11 
28-^1 11 
2881 U 6|2 
2891 II 8 {2 
280! 11 Olb 
2911 11 10|;2 
2D21 12 0 i2 

2931 12 li!2 
2941 12 2£i2 
2||29K1 12 4 12 
6^ 2961 12 6:112 
“ *2971 12 6j2 
298 1 12 8 2 

L 


; 8. d.|£ 

17 llij2 

18 1|}2 
18 3i2 
18 6i2 
18 7i!2 
18 91|2 

18 llhk 

19 

19 3112 
19 SiS 
19 7|2 
19 

19 11^12 
0 l}'2 
0 3i;2 
0 5i;2 
0 7|i2 
0 9i;2 

0 lUi2 

1 Ui2 
1 Sip 
1 6 
1 7 

1 9 
1 11 

2 1 


9 


S. 

10 

10 10i|3 

11 Of 3 

11 343 
11 6 
11 8 || 

11 llilS 

12 ~ 

12 4f| 
12 7i3 

12 10 3 

13 0^3 
13 3|!3 
13 6ij3 
13 8^3 
13 11 3 

lii3 
4ij3 

9i!3 




3 10 
'3 10 
10 (U3 10 
10 9|}3 10 nil 

16 nils 11 2i 

17 21'^ 11 - ' 

17 6 j3 11 
17 7|3 12 

17 10ii3 12 

18 I j3 12 
18 3i.3 12 lOl 
IS 0ii3 13 111 
18 9 13 13 6 

18 11?.;3 13 8J| 

19 2i'3 13 III 
19 4|;3 14 3 
19 7^3 14 
19 10 (3 14 
0 0|;3 15 
0 3|:3 15 
0 0 13 15 
0 8413 15 loll 

0 1113 16 2 ' 

1 li|3 16 6jl 
I 4^13 10 8J 
1 7 13 16 Ilf' 

1 9|i3 17 3; 

2 0i:3 17 6 
2 3 Is 17 9 
2 6.1:3 18 1 

2 8i'? 18 4 

2 11 13 18 7, 

3 li|3 18 a 
3 4i3 19 2 
3 OliS 19 

3 9Ji3 19 

4 0^0 


6||2 10 
7 2 16 
8i'2 16 

^ 9|!2 16 ^ _ . 

184^1 17 a 2 16 I0SI3 15 10 
164711 18 Oi'a 17 0jl3 16 0|1 
l|i2 17 ' 

3 2 17 
4i'2 17 
612 17 

7 2 17 
8i'2 18 
9^2 18 

18 a :2 18 

19 012 18 
H2 18 
2J 2 18 loj: 

41.2 19 0; 

612 19 
6|2 19 

8 j2 19 

01.2 19 

19 10| 2 19 10 ;3 19 
0 0 0 0 4 0 


164811 18 
18 
18 

35ljl 18 
652 !i 18 
35311 18 
3541 18 
6551 
3561 
3571 19 
358,1 19 

ocaU 


6591 19 
3001 10 
66111 19 
10 

86311 
li|80«l 


19 


i3 10 81:4 16 10| 

3 16 nj;4 10 2 

|3 17 13,4 16 

4i4 16 Si 

7 4 16 111 

9||4 17 3ji 

014 17 
3 4 17 
6.14 18 I 
844 18 41 
14 18 7i 

lik 18 a 

444 19 2l\ 
of 4 19 ‘ 
9^14 19 
0"|5 0 



t04 A COMMERCIAL GUIDE* 

COMPOUND INTEREST TABLES. 


Giving The amount a sum afcumulates to at Compound Interest: The sum an Annuity amounts to: Preset 
Values o{ Annuities, Leases, etc.: Capitalization of Ineomos, Pensions, etc.: Repayment of Loans. 


The working out of any kind of calculation uhcre 
Compound Interest is concerned is naturally a long 
process, but with the aid of the Tables given on the next 
two pages, it will be found comparatively simple. 

Talde A gives the amount £1 will accumulate to at 
H %. 3 %, al%, 4 %, 4 J %. and 6 %, for any number of 
years from 1 to 60. 

Table B gives the sum an Annuity of £1 will amount to 
at 2) %, 3 %, 31 %, 4 %, 4} % and 5 % for any number of 
years from 1 to 60. 

From these two Tables a number of calculations can 
easily be made, as the following explanations will show. 

To find the amount a sum will accumulate to at 
Compound Interest at a given rate for a given number 
of years. 

Table A gives the amount £l will accumulate to : Multiply 
this by tlie sum and the result is the amount required. 

Bxample: — Find tlie amount £75 will accumulate to at 
Compound Interest in 23 years at 4 7o* 

Table A shows that £1 in 23 years at 4 */, accumulate to 
£2-464712. 

2-464712 X 76= 184-8534=£184 17s. ld.=the amount £75 
ficcnmulatos to in 23 years at 4 7o- 

To find the sum to be Invested to accumulate to a 
given amount at Compound Interest at a given rate for 
a given number of years. 

Table A gives the amount £1 will accumulate to; Divide 
the amount by this and the product is the sum required. 

Example : — A child is born and it is required to invest a 
sum at 3 •/« compound interest for the child to receive £1,000 
when it is 21 years of age. 

Table A snows that £l in 21 years at 3 •/. accumulates to 
£1-860296. 

l,000-l-860296=:537-6488a:£537 10s. lld.=the sum lobe 
invested. 

To find the sum an Annuity will amount to at a given 
rate for a given number of years. 

Table B gives the sum an Annuity of £1 will amount to: 
Afnltlpjy this by the Annuity and the result is the sum 
required. 

Example Find the sum an Annuity of £200 will amount 
to at 3 7. in 62 years. 

Table B shows that an Annuity of £l at 3*' in 52 years 
arnounta to £121 *696302. 

121-696302 x260=:81,64l-038520=£31,6H Os. 9d., the sura 
an Annuity of £260 amounts to in 62 years at 3 7 .- 


To find the present value of an Annuity at a given rat 

If it is a Life Annuity, tlie number of yours the Annultai 
may expect to live will be found in the table at the foot ' 
this Page. 

IMuitiply the Annuity by the figure given in Table B ar 
divide the result by the figure given in Table A, 

Example (*) :~Find the present value of an Annuity of £i 
received by a person 22 years of age, at 6 7«* 

The Table below shows that a person 22 years of age mi 
expect to live 40 years. 

The figure in U'able B for 40 years at 6 7. Is 120-799797. 

Tlje figure in Table A for 40 years at 6 7. la 7-039993. 
120-799797x60 

7 03999 3 — = 1 029*6 118=£1 029 lOs. lld.=the present vail 
required. 


What Annuity will a stated sum buy at a given rate 

Multiply the sum by the figure given in Table A and divi« 
the result by the figure given in Table B, 

Example: — A person 67 years of age has £1,000, wh< 
Annuity will this purchase at 3^ */, ? 

The expectation of life is about 10 years. 

'I'he figure in Table A for 10 years at 3% % is 1*410598. 

Ilie figure in Table B for 10 years at 3J7. Is 11*731397. 

120-2412 = £120 4s. lOd. = the Annul! 

1 1*/.^1897 

£1 ,000 should buy. 

To find the present value of a I^ease at a given rat 

'J'his is worked in the same way as an Annuity, e.gr., tl 
Last example (*) but one given above could read. 

Find the present value of a Lease bringing in £60 per annv 
(after all deductions for repairs, ete., are made) which 
40 years to run ; at 6“/,, The answer would be Uie same < 
the Annuity, £1029 10s. lid. 


To find the capital value of an Income or penclon. 

This is really the present value of the income or pen.S ;0 
and example (*) could read as follows : 

It is desired to capitalize a life income (or pension) of £i 
per annum received by a person 22 years of age, at 5 */-. Tl 
answer would be tlie same as tlie Annuity, £1029 10s. Ihd. 


To And the equal annual Instalment payable fjov 
Lean for a stated period at a given rate. \ 

Multiply the amount borrowed by the figure giver 
Table A and divide tlie result by the figure given in Table- 
J'Jxamplc : — A loan of £5,400 is borrowed at 6 7o 
be repaid in 10 equal annual Instalments. 

'J'he figure in Table A for JO years at 6 7» is 1 -628394. 
The fig\u*e in Table B for 10 jours at 6 is 12'57789T- 

= C. 6d. = tUe 

Instalments required. 




EXPECTATION OF LIFE. 

There are a number of Mortality Tables, compiled at different times and for different periods, giving exact flgu 
the expectation of life at all ages, ff'ho figures given in the following table are, however, quite exact enou| 
ordinary purposes. 


Age. 

* 

|l 

* 

■ Ago. 


Age. 

♦ 

1 

• I 

Age. 


j Ago. 

* 

Ago. 1 

0 

40 

20 

41 

32 

33 

44 


50 

10^ 

68 


80 

6 

1 

92 

5 

50 

21 

41 

1 33 

32 

45 

24 

57 

16 

69 

9 

81 


93 

10 

4d 

22 

40 

34 

31 

46 

23ij 

58 

15 

70 

81 

82 

4 

94 

ll 

48 

23 

39 

35 

31 

47 

22l 

69 

14^ 1 

71 

8 

83 

4 

95 

12 

47 

24 

39 

36 

30 

48 

22* 

60 

14 

72 

7 

84 

4 

96 

13 

40 

25 

38 

37 

29 

49 

21 

61 

131 

73 

85 


97 

14 

45 

26 

37 

88 

29 1 

60 

20 

62 

13“ 1 

74 

7 

86 

4 

98 

15 

45 

27 

36 

39 

28 

51 

194 

63 

12i 1 

75 

6i 

87 

3 

99 

10 

44 

28 

38 

40 

28 

52 

19 

64 

12 1 

78 

6 

88 

3 

100 

17 

4.S 

29 

35 

41 

27 

53 

18 

65 

11 1 

77 

C 

89 



18 

43 

39 

34 

42 

28 

64 

1 ni 

66 

1 i 

78 


90 ' 



19 

42 

31 

33 

43 

25 

i 

65 

17 

67 

10 1' 

I. 

79 

5 

91 

2i 



* These columns give the expectation of life of a person at the agg glyen in the preceding column. 





TABI^ m 

OO MPO 0KP IiniBM VilW 
TABUS A* 

Tlia amount £1 acoumulates to at differrat percentages for any number of years from 1 to 00. 


Years. 

91 Of 
*2 /O 

Years. 

• 0/ 

O /o 

Years. 

8| % 

Years. 

d O' 

4 ,0 

i 

H % 

1 

'-A, 

5% 

1 

1*025 

1 

1*03 

1 

1*036 

1 

1*04 

1 

1*045 

1 

1-06 

S 

1*060625 

B 

1*0609 

2 

1*071226 

8 

1*0816 

2 

1092025 

3 

11025 

3 

1*076890 

3 

1*092727 

8 

1*108718 

8 

1*124864 

3 

1*141106 

8 

1*157625 

4 

1*103812 

4 

1*125609 

4 

1*147624 

4 

1*109859 

4 

1*192518 

4 

1*215506 

6 

1*131407 

5 

1*169*273 

5 

1*187688 

6 

1*216663 

5 

1*246181 

5 

1*276281 

8 

1*159892 

8 

1*194051 

6 

1*229256 

8 

1**265319 

6 

1302269 

6 

1*340095 

7 

1*188684 

7 

1*229873 

7 

1*272280 

7 

1*316932 

7 

1*360360 

7 

1*407100 

8 

1*218401 

8 

1*266771 

8 

1*316809 

8 

1*368509 

8 

1*42*2093 

8 

1*477455 

9 

1*248861 

9 

1*304774 

9 

1*362807 

9 

1*423311 

9 

1*486092 

9 

1*651328 

10 

1*280083 

10 

1*343913 

10 

1*410598 

10 

1*480243 

10 

1*632986 

10 

1*628894 

11 

1*312086 

11 

1*384231 

11 

1-459969 

11 

1-539453 

11 

1*622350 

11 

1*710339 

19 

1*344889 


1*426758 

13 

1*511068 

12 

1*601031 

12 

1*695873 

12 

1*795856 

13 

1*378511 

h 

1*468531 

13 

1*56.3965 

13 

1*665072 

13 

1*772192 

18 

1*885649 

14 

1*412974 

14 

1*612587 

14 

1*618094 

14 

1731676 

14 

1*851941 

14 

1*979931 

16 

1*448298 

15 

1*557965 

15 

1*675348 

15 

1*800942 

15 

1*935279 

15 

2*078928 

1 

1*434506 

16 

1*604708 

16 

1*733986 

16 

1*872980 

16 

2*022366 

18 

2*182874 

1 17 

1*621618 

17 

1*652849 

17 

1*794674 

17 

1*947899 

17 

2*113372 

17 

•2*292018 

1 

1*569858 

18 

1*702434 

18 

1*857487 

18 

2*025815 

18 

2*208474 

18 

2*406619 

19 

1*598649 

19 

1*753507 

19 

1*922498 

19 

2*106847 

19 

2*307866 

19 

•2*526960 

j 20 

1*638015 

£0 

1*800113 

20 

1*989786 

20 

2*191121 

20 

2*411708 

20 

2 653298 

i 21 

1*879580 

£1 

1*800206 

£1 

2*059427 

21 

2*278706 

21 

2*5*20*235 

21 

2*785963 

22 

] *721670 

£2 

1*910094 

22 

2*131607 

22 

2*369910 

22 

•2*633645 

22 

2*925261 

23 

1*764609 

£3 

1*973577 

23 

2*206110 

23 

2*484712 

23 

2*762159 

23 

307l.5'24 

£4 

1*308724 

£4 

2*032786 

24 

2*283324 

24 

•2*.>C3300 

24 

2*876006 

24 

3*2*25100 

£5 

1*853942 

25 

2*093709 

25 

2*303241 

25 

2*005832 

£5 

3*005426 

£5 

3*386365 

20 

1*900291 

£8 

2*166682 

28 

2*446054 

26 

2*772485 

£6 

3*140670 

26 

3*656673 

27 

1*947798 

27 

2*221281 

27 

2*531563 

27 

2*883303 

27 

3*282000 

£7 

3*733467 

; £8 

1*996493 

£8 

2*287919 

28 

2*620168 

28 

2*998697 

28 

3*429690 

28 

3*9*20130 

1 29 

2*046405 

29 

2*356557 

29 

2*711874 

29 

.3*118645 

29 

3*584020 

29 

4*116137 

1 80 

2*097666 

30 

2*427254 

30 

2*806789 ' 

SO 

1 3243391 

30 

3*745307 

SO 

43219U 


2*160004 

31 

2*500071 

81 

2*905026 

31 

i 3*373127 

31 

3*913843 

31 

4*538041 

I 32 

2*203754 

33 

2*675087 

32 

.3 006702 

82 

1 3*508052 

32 

4*089909 

32 

4*704943 

1 38 

2*268850 

.33 

2*652340 

33 

3*111937 

33 

i 3*648374 

83 

4*274017 

33 

0 003190 

I 34 

2*315327 

34 

2*731911 

34 

3*2208.55 

84 

! .3794309 

84 

4*460347 

84 

.5*253360 

1 35 

2*373210 

36 

2*813868 

35 

3*333685 

85 

3*946081 

35 

4*667.333 

35 

5*516018 

89 

2*432540 

36 

2*898284 

36 

3*460260 

33 

4*103924 

83 

4 877363 

80 

5*791819 

87 

2*493354 

87 

2*985*233 

87 

3*571019 

37 

4*268081 

37 

6*096844 

87 

6*081410 

88 

2*555688 | 

38 

3*074700 I 

38 1 

3*696004 

88 

4*438804 

88 

5*326*202 

S3 

6*386481 

39 

2*619570 

39 

3*167034 

39 

3*8*25361 

39 

4*616366 

39 

5*585881 

89 

6*704766 

40 

2*685059 

40 

3*202042 

40 

3059252 

40 

4*801010 

40 

5*816345 

40 

7*039993 

41 

•2*752185 

41 

3*359903 

41 

4*097826 

41 

4*993050 

41 

C0780S1 1 

41 

7*391993 

48 

2*820990 

! 42 

3*460700 

42 

4*241250 

42 i 

6*192772 

42 

6*351594 j 

42 

7*761693 

43 

2*891616 

43 

3*664621 

43 

4*389694 

43 1 

6*400483 

43 ' 

6*637416 

4S 

8*149673 

44 

2*963803 

44 

3*671467 

44 

4*543333 

44 

6*616502 

44 

6*936099 

44 

8*667157 

45 

3*037898 

46 

1 3*781601 

45 

4*702350 

45 

5*841162 

45 

7*248223 

45 

8*985015 

48 

3*1 13845 

46 

3*895049 

46 

4*886933 i 

48 

6*074808 

46 

7*674393 

46 

9*434266 

* 47 

3*191691 

1 47 

4*011900 

47 

5*037276 i 

47 

0*317800 

47 

7*915241 

47 

9*905979 

48 

3*271483 

48 

4*132267 

48 

6*213680 

48 

0*670612 

48 

8*271428 

48 

10*401278 ' 

49 

3*353270 

49 

4*266225 

49 

6*390056 

49 

6*833332 

49 

8*643640 

49 

10*921342 

50 

3*437102 

50 

4*383012 

50 

6*684917 

00 

7*106665 

50 

9*032604 

50 

11*467409 

61 

3*523030 

61 

4*516429 

61 

6*780389 

51 

7*390931 

51 

9*439071 

51 

12*040779 

62 

3-611106 

52 

4*660892 

52 

5*982702 

62 

7-686568 

62 

9*863829 

68 

12*642818 

53 

3*701384 

53 

4*790413 

63 

6192097 , 

68 

7*994030 

53 

10*307701 

58 

13*274959 

64 

3*793919 

54 

4*934126 

64 

6*408820 

64 

8*313791 

64 

10*771648 

54 1 

13*938707 

56 

3*888767 

55 

6*082149 

55 

6*633129 

66 

8*646343 

55 

11*256268 

65 

14*635642 

66 

3*986986 

56 

6*234613 

58 

6*865289 

08 

3*992197 

56 

11*762799 

56 

16*367424 

67 

4*086636 

67 

5*391651 

57 

7*106673 

67 

0*351886 

57 

12*292125 

67 

16*135796 

68 

RA 

4*187777 

68 

5*563401 

68 

7*364268 

68 

9*726960 

68 

12*846271 

68 

16*942686 

69 

iifi 

4*29247 1 

69 

5^20003 

69 

7*611667 

69 

10*114908 

69 

13*423308 

50 

17*789714 

ow 

4*399782 

60 

6*891603 

60 

7*878076 

60 

10*619508 

80 

14*027367 

60 

18*679200 


2 z 
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A COMMERCIAL GUIDE. 
OOMFOUHD UTEBSSX TJOUSS. 
TABLE B. 


The sam an Annuity of £1 amounts to at different percentages for any number of years jkrom 1 to 60. 


1 

8i% 

8% 

n % 

-8J«0\ 

a 0 / 

4i% 

6% ' 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

e 

2-025 

2-03 

2*036 

2 

2-04 

2-046 

2-06 

£ 

8 

3-075625 

3-0909 

3-106225 

3 

3-1216 

3*137026 

3*1626 

3 

4 

4*162516 

4-183627 

4-214943 

4 

4-246464 

4-278191 

4-310126 

4 

5 

5*266327 

6-309136 

6-362467 

5 

6-416322 

6-470709 

6-626631 

6 

8 

6-387834 

6-468409 

6-650166 

6 

6-632974 

6-716890 

6-801912 

6 

7 

7-647526 

7-602660 

7*779411 

7 

7-898292 

8-019149 

8-142007 

7 

8 

8-736210 

8-892433 

9-051691 

8 

9-214222 

9-380009 

9-549107 

6 

8 

0-964611 

10-159204 

10-368500 

9 

10-682791 

10-802107 

11*020662 

9 

10 

11-203472 

11*403978 

11-731397 

10 

12-000102 

12-288199 

12*677890 

10 

11 

12-483565 

12-807891 

13-141995 

11 

13-480346 

13-841165 

14-206784 

11 

12 

13-795040 

14-192122 

14*601964 

12 

16-025798 

16*464016 

16*917123 

12 

13 

15-140529 

15-617880 

16-113032 

13 

16-620829 

17*159893 

17*712979 

13 

14 

16-519040 

17-086411 

17-676987 

14 

18-291901 

18-932085 

19-598628 

14 

15 

17-932014 

lS-598998 

19-205681 

15 

20-023676 

20*784026 

21-578669 

15 

16 

19-380312 

20-156903 

20-971029 

16 

21-824518 

22*719305 

23*657487 

16 

1 17 

20-864817 

21-761671 

22-705014 

17 

23-697498 

24-741671 

25*840301 

17 

18 

22-386436 

23-414520 

24-499688 

18 

26-646397 

20-855043 

28-132379 

18 

18 

23-046093 

25-116954 

26-367176 

10 

27-671212 

29-003517 

30-538998 

19 

20 

26-644742 

26-870161 

28-279673 

20 

28-778059 

31-371372 

33*005948 

20 

81 

27-183357 

28-676574 

30*269468 

21 

31-900180 

33-783080 

35*719240 

21 

82 

28-862937 

30-536870 

32 - 3 - J8886 

22 

34-2 J 7940 

36-303315 

38-606209 

22 

83 

30-584507 

32-462964 

34-460302 

23 

30-017862 

38*936960 

41-430470 

28 

24 

32-349116 

34-426541 

36-666502 

24 

39 - 0S2574 

41-689110 

44*601994 

24 

- 25 

34-167840 

36*450320 

38*949826 

25 

41-046874 

44-505126 

47-727094 

25 

20 

36-011782 

38-653096 

41-313067 

26 

44-311706 

47-570551 

61*113449 

26 

27 

37-912073 

40-709677 

43-759021 

27 

47-084171 

60-711221 

64-609122 

27 

28 

39-869871 

42-930968 

46-290584 

28 

49-907534 

63*993221 

68-402579 

28 

89 

41-856364 

45*218877 

48-910762 

29 

62-906231 

67-422911 

62-322709 

29 

30 

43-902769 

47-676434 

61-622626 

80 

66-084870 

61*006937 

60*438846 

80 

31 

46-000334 

60-002688 

54-429416 

81 

69-328267 

64-752244 

70-760790 

81 

88 

48-160338 

62-602759 

67-334441 

32 

62-701394 

68-666090 

75-298831 

32 

33 

60-354092 

65-077846 

60-341143 

83 

' 66-209446 

72-756059 

80-063774 

83 

84 

62*612948 

67-730186 

63-463080 

34 

69-857820 

77-030076 

85-066904 

84 

85 

64-928275 

60-462097 

66-673935 

85 

73 662129 

81-496423 

00*320314 

85 

36 

67-301485 

63-276966 

70-007520 

36 

77-598210 

86-163756 

95-836332 

86 

37 

69-734026 

66-174249 

73-457780 

37 

81-702134 

91*041119 

101-628161 

37 

38 

62-227379 

69*160482 

77-028799 

88 

85-970216 

96*137963 

107-709561 

88 

89 

64-783067 

72-234272 

80-724803 

39 

00-409019 

101-464165 

114*096042 

39 

40 

07 - 402C37 

75-401306 

84-550167 

40 

95-026376 

107-030046 

120'799797 

40 

41 

70087600 

78-663348 

88-609419 

41 

99-826386 

112*846391 

127 - 83979C 

41 

42 

72-839881 

82-023261 

92-607246 

42 

104-819436 

118*924472 

135-231783 

42 

48 

75-660871 

85-483961 

96-848496 

43 

110-012207 

125*276066 

142*993376 

43 

44 

78-662386 

89-048472 

101-238189 

44 

115*412690 

131*913482 

161-143049 

44 

45 

81-516180 

92-719929 

106-781622 

45 

121 - 0-29192 

138*849581 

169-700206 

45 

46 

84*664087 

96-601630 

110-483872 

46 

126-870364 

146*097804 

168-686221 

48 

47 

87-667932 

100-396679 

116-360806 

47 

132-945102 

153*672197 

178 1 19487 

47 

48 

90-859623 

104*408479 

120-388081 

48 

139-262962 

161-687438 

188-026460 

48 

49 

94-131106 

108-540736 

125-601661 

49 

145-833474 

169-868864 

198-426744 

49 

60 

97*484376 

112-796961 

130-997710 

50 

162-606800 

178-502504 

209-348086 

50 

51 

100*921478 

117-180873 

1 30-682633 

51 

169-773471 

187-636108 

220-816496 

61 

52 

104-444608 

121-696302 

142-363022 

52 

167*164402 

196-974179 

232*866274 

62 

53 

108-056614 

126-347194 

148 345724 

63 

174-860970 

206-838008 

246*499092 

63 

54 

111-766998 

131-137607 

164-637821 

64 

182-846000 

217*146709 

268-774061 

54 

55 

115-660917 

136-071732 

160-946641 

65 

101-158791 

227*917267 

272-712768 

55 

56 

110-439684 

14M53881 

167-679770 

66 

199-806134 

239*173526 

287-318400 

68 

67 

123*426670 

146-388404 

174*446059 

57 

208-797331 

260-936324 

302*716824 

67 

68 

127*611306 

161*780146 

181*660632 

58 

218*149216 

263*228449 

318*861619 

68 

59 

131*699083 

167*333646 

188*904900 

59 

227-876176 

276*(»3720 

336*794204 

69 

60 

136*991664 

163*053649 

196*616667 

60 

237-090174 

289*497028 

353-683018 

60 




GOVERNMENT TABLES. 
GOVERNMENT LIFE INSUBANOE TABLE. 
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ANNUAL PREMIUMS TO ASSURE £100 PAYABLE:— 


next 

Birth- 

day, 

At Death. 

Akt Death. 
Annual 
Frenuum 
till Age 60. 

At Age 55 
or Death. 

At Age CO 
or Death. 

At Age 65 
or Death. 

Age 

next 

Birth- 

day. 

At Death. 

At Death. 
Annual 
Premium 
till Age 00. 

At Age 65 
or Death. 

At Age 60 
or Death. 

At Age 66 
or Death. 


i: 

s. 

i: 

£ 

R. 

d. 

.£ 

s. 


£ 

B. 

d. 

£ 

s. 

d. 


£ 

B. 

d. 

£ s. 

d. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

£ 8. 

d. 

£ s. 

d. 

81 

1 

14 

0 

1 

17 

0 

2 

9 

G 

2 

3 

6 

1 

19 

6 

36 

2 

n 

0 

3 3 

6 

4 

15 

6 

3 17 

0 

3 6 

6 

82 

1 

14 

6 

1 

18 

G 

2 

11 

G 

2 

5 

0 

2 

0 

6 

37 

2 

13 

0 

3 6 

6 

5 

1 

6 

4 0 

6 

3 8 

0 

88 

1 

15 

6 

1 

19 

G 

2 

13 

0 

2 

G 

C 

2 

2 

0 

38 

2 

14 

6 

3 9 

G 

5 

7 

6 

4 4 

6 

3 11 

0 

84 

1 

16 

6 

*2 

1 

0 

2 

15 

0 

2 

8 

0 

2 

3 

0 

39 

2 

16 

0 

3 13 

0 

6 

14 

6 

4 9 

0 

3 14 

0 

85 

1 

17 

6 

2 

2 

0 

2 

17 

6 

2 

0 

G 

2 

4 

6 

40 

2 

18 

0 

3 16 

0 

6 

2 

G 

4 13 

6 

3 17 

G 

26 

1 

18 

6 

2 

3 

G 

2 

10 

G 

o 

11 

G 

o 

G 

0 

41 

3 

0 

0 

4 0 

G 

0 

11 

6 

4 19 

0 

4 1 

0 

87 

1 

10 

(5 

2 

C 

0 

3 

2 

0 

2 

13 

G 

2 

7 

(> 

48 

3 

2 

G 

4 5 

0 

7 

1 

G 

5 4 

6 

4 6 

0 

28 

2 

0 

0 

2 

7 

0 

3 

6 

0 

2 

15 

G 

2 

0 

0 

43 

:i 

4 

6 

4 10 

0 

7 

13 

6 

6 11 

0 

4 9 

0 

29 

2 

1 

(i 

2 

8 

G 

3 

7 

G 

o 

17 

G 

2 

10 

G 

44 

3 

7 

0 

4 15 

G 

S 

7 

G 

5 18 

G 

4 13 

G 

SO 

o 

o 

0 

2 

10 

0 

3 

11 

0 

2 

10 

G 

2 

12 

6 

45 

3 

0 

G 

5 1 

0 

9 

3 

G 

G 6 

G 

4 19 

0 

81 

2 

4 

0 

2 

12 

0 

3 

14 

0 

3 

2 

0 

2 

14 

0 

46 

i 3 

12 

0 

5 8 

G 




0 16 

0 

5 4 

G 

88 

i 2 

o 

6 

2 

14 

0 

3 

17 

« 1 

3 

4 

G 

2 

IG 

0 

47 

! 3 

15 

0 I 

5 IG 

0 




7 6 

0 

5 10 

G 

38 

2 

6 

6 

2 

16 

0 

4 

1 

G 

3 

7 

G 

2 

18 

G 

48 

o 

17 

G 1 

G 5 

0 




7 18 

0 

5 17 

0 

84 

2 

8 

0 

2 

18 

6 

4 

6 

0 

3 

10 

0 

3 

0 

G 

49 

4 

1 

0 i 

G 15 

G 




S 12 

0 

G 4 

0 

35 

2 

9 

6 

3 

1 

0 

4 

19 

G 

3 

13 


3 

3 

0 

50 

4 

4 


7 7 

G 




9 8 

G 

0 13 

0 


l''urthcr information can bo obbiiued of the local Poatmaatcr or on application to tho Controller, Savings Bank 
Departn'cnt, Blythe Road, West Kensington, l ondon, W., free of I’oatage. 


GOVERNMENT ANNUITY TABLE. 

IMMEDIATE LIKE ANNUITIES. 
PURCHASE MONEY NOT RETURNABLE. 


Table sho-wing tho sum for vvhieh nn Immediate Life Annuity tjf £1 will be gvaiitod. 





f08 A (X)MMEBCIAL OtJIDB. 

QOVBBIfMENT AKWITITT TABLE. 

DEFERRED LIFE ANNUITIES. 

PT7B0HASE MONEY BBTUBNABLB SCALE* 

T*bl* (bowing the Tenrly Sum or the Single Peyment for wWoh a Defeped Life Annnrty of f 1 wDI be gnmted. 
ihig Class of Annuities the Purchase Money will bo roturned on apphoation or on the Death of the Nominee if 

TfKlI'.ll.lTyiAnl'. e\t f.Vta Anrttiifvr aliall tinf. tllLVA hnrtOlTlO dUC. 


Be 

on 


1 

( Age nexi 
Birthdaj 

COST OF AN ANNUITT OF £1 PAYABLE AFTER THE 
EXPIRATION OP 10 YEARS. 

COST OF AN ANNXnSY OF £1 PAYABLE AFTER THE 
Expiration of 20 Years. 

Males. 

1 FEMALES. 

Malbs. 

FEMALES. 1 

In 11 Yearly 
Bums of 

In one Sum 
at time of 
Purchase. 

In 11 Yearly 
Suraa of 

In one Sum 
at time of 
Purchase. 

In 21 Yearly 
Sums of 

In one Sum 
at time of 
Purchase. 

In 21 Yearly 
Sums of 

In one Bum 
at time of 
Purchase. 

-L-TFL L _..J. 

£ 

8 

d. 

£ 

8. 

d. 

£ 

8. 

d. 

£ 

8. 

d. 

£ 

A. 

d. 

£ 

8. 

d. 

£ 

8. 

d. 

£ 

s» 

d. 

£2 

1 

12 

5 

15 

15 

9 


15 

10 

17 

9 

0 

0 

13 

0 

10 

15 

1 

0 

14 

6 

11 

19 

3 

23 

1 

12 

0 

15 

11 

10 


15 

5 

17 

6 

1 

0 

12 

10 

10 

11 

8 

0 

14 

3 

11 

16 

6 

24 

1 

11 

7 

15 

7 

11 


15 

0 

17 

1 

1 

0 

12 

7 

10 

8 

4 

0 

14 

0 

11 

11 

9 

25 

1 

11 

3 

15 

4 

0 


14 

7 

IG 

17 

0 

0 

12 

5 

10 

4 

10 

0 

13 

9 

11 

7 

10 

28 

1 

10 

10 

16 

0 

0 


14 

2 

IG 

12 

11 

0 

12 

2 

10 

1 

4 

0 

13 

6 

11 

3 

10 

27 

1 

10 

6 

14 

10 

0 


13 

9 

16 

8 

8 

0 

12 

0 

9 

17 

10 

0 

13 

3 

10 

19 

9 

28 

1 

10 

0 

14 

11 

11 


13 

4 

16 

4 

4 

0 

11 

9 

9 

14 

3 

0 

13 

0 

10 

15 

G 

20 

1 

9 

7 

14 

7 

10 


12 

10 

10 

0 

0 

0 

11 

6 

9 

10 

7 

0 

12 

9 

10 

11 

3 

89 

1 

9 

2 

14 

3 

9 


12 

5 

15 

15 

0 

0 

11 

4 

0 

6 

10 

0 

12 

6 

10 

6 

10 

81 

J 

8 

8 

13 

19 

6 


11 

11 

15 

10 

11 

0 

11 

1 

9 

3 

1 

0 

12 

3 

10 

2 

6 

82 

1 

8 

n 

1.3 

15 

3 


11 

5 

15 

6 

3 

0 

10 

10 

S 

19 

o 

0 

12 

0 

9 

13 

1 

83 

1 

7 

ii» 

i;i 

11 

0 


10 

11 

J5 

1 

6 

0 

10 

7 

8 

15 

2 

0 

11 

9 

9 

13 

8 

34 

1 

7 

r> 

13 

6 

8 


10 

5 

U 

16 

7 

0 

10 

4 

8 

11 

2 

0 

11 

5 

9 

9 

2 

36 

1 

() 

11 

33 

2 

3 


9 

11 

14 

11 

7 

0 

10 

1 

8 

7 

0 

0 

11 

2 

9 

4 

6 

30 

1 


i\ 

12 

17 

9 


9 

5 

14 

6 

6 

0 

0 

10 

8 

2 

10 

0 

10 

11 

S 

10 

11 

87 

1 

6 

0 

12 

13 

3 


8 

11 

U 

1 

3 

0 

0 

7 

7 

18 

6 

0 

10 

7 

8 

15 

(> 

88 

1 

6 

6 

12 

8 

7 


R 

4 

13 

15 

10 

0 

9 

4 

7 

14 

1 

0 

10 

4 

8 

10 

4 

SO 

1 

5 

1 

12 

3 

11 


FT 

9 

13 

10 

4 

0 

9 

1 

7 

9 

6 

0 

10 

0 

8 

6 

6 

40 

1 

4 

7 

11 

10 

2 

1 

7 

2 

1.3 

4 

10 

0 

8 

0 

7 

4 

10 

0 

9 

9 

8 

0 

7 

41 

1 

4 

1 

11 

11 

4 

1 

6 

7 

12 

19 

2 

0 

8 

6 

7 

0 

2 

0 

9 

5 

7 

15 

8 

42 

1 

n 

7 

11 

9 

4 

1 

6 

0 

12 

13 

7 

0 

8 

3 

6 

15 

7 

0 

9 

2 

7 

10 

0 

43 

1 

3 

0 

11 

4 

3 

1 

5 

6 

12 

7 

11 

0 

7 

11 

6 

11 

2 

0 

8 

10 

7 

6 

10 

44] 

1 

o 

6 

10 

10 

1 

1 

4 

10 

12 

2 

1 

0 

7 

8 

6 

6 

9 

0 

8 

6 

7 

1 

0 

46 

1 

2 

0 

10 

13 

9 

1 

4 

3 

11 

16 

3 

0 

7 

5 

6 

2 

4 

0 

8 

3 

6 

16 

0 

40 

1 

1 

C 

10 

8 

4 

1 

3 

8 

11 

10 


0 

7 

2 

6 

18 

0 

0 

7 

11 

6 

11 

0 





PURCHASE 

MONEY NOT 

RETURNABLE 

SCALE. 






22 

1 

10 

3 

14 

2 

4 

1 

14 

0 

16 

1 

6 

0 

11 

0 

8 

5 

11 

0 

12 

li 

0 

19 

2 

23 

1 

0 

10 

13 

18 

1 

1 

13 

7 

16 

17 

3 

0 

10 

10 

8 

2 

2 

0 

12 

8 

9 

16 

■4 

24 

1 

0 

f) 

13 

13 

8 

1 

13 

2 

16 

1.3 

1 

0 

10 

7 

7 

18 

5 

0 

12 

5 

9 

U 

5 

26 

1 

8 : 

11 

13 

9 

4 

1 

12 

9 

15 

8 

10 

0 

10 

4 

7 

14 

7 

0 

12 

o 

0 

7 

6 

28 

1 

8 

0 

13 

4 

10 

1 

12 

4 

16 

4 

6 

0 10 

2 

7 

10 

9 

0 

11 

11 

9 

3 

6 

27 

1 

8 

1 

13 

0 

5 

1 

11 

10 

16 

0 

1 

0 

9 

11 

7 

c 

11 

0 

11 

8 

8 

19 

6 

28 

1 

7 

8 

12 

15 11 

1 

11 

6 

14 

15 

7 

0 

9 

8 

7 

3 

1 

0 

11 

5 . 

8 

16 

3 

29 

1 

7 

2 

12 

11 

6 

1 10 

11 

14 

11 

1 

0 

9 

5 

6 

19 

2 

0 

n 

2 

8 

11 

0 

30 

1 

6 

9 

12 

6 10 


10 

0 

14 

6 

5 

0 

9 

3 

6 

16 

4 

0 

10 

11 

8 

6 

9 

31 

1 

6 

3 

12 

2 

3 

1 

10 

0 

14 

1 

9 

0 

9 

0 

6 

11 

4 

0 

10 

8 

8 

2 

5 

32 

1 

6 

10 

11 

17 

8 

1 

9 

6 

13 

16 11 

0 

8 

9 

6 

7 

5 

0 

10 

5 

7 

17 

11 

33 

1 

6 

4 

11 

13 

0 

1 

9 

0 

13 

12 

1 1 

0 

8 

6 

6 

3 

6 

0 

10 

1 

7 

13 

5 

34 

1 

4 

11 

11 

8 

3 

1 

8 

6 

13 

7 

2 j 

0 

8 

3 

6 

19 

6 

0 

9 

10 

7 

8 

10 

35 

i 

4 

5 

11 

3 

C 

1 

8 

0 

13 

2 

1 

0 

8 

0 

5 

16 

6 

0 

9 

6 

7 

4 

2 

38 

1 

3 

11 

10 

18 

9 

1 

7 

0 

12 16 11 

0 

7 

9 

6 

11 

6 

0 

9 

3 

6 

19 

6 

37 

i 

3 

0 

10 

13 

11 

1 

6 11 

12 11 


0 

7 

6 

5 

7 

6 

0 

8 

11 

6 

14 

8 

38 

1 

3 

0 

10 

9 

1 

1 

0 

6 

12 

6 

4 

0 

7 

3 

6 

3 

4 

0 

8 

8 

6 

9 

10 

38 

1 

2 

6 

10 

4 

2 

1 

6 

10 

12 

0 10 

0 

7 

0 

4 

19 

2 

0 

8 

4 

6 

4 

11 

40 

1 


0 

0 

19 

o 

1 

5 

3 

11 

l.> 

3 i 

0 

6 

9 

4 

16 

1 

0 

8 

0 

6 

0 

0 

41 

1 

1 

6 

9 

14 

2 

1 

4 

8 

11 

9 

7 1 

0 

6 

6 

4 

10 10 

0 

7 

9 

5 

14 

11 

48 

1 

0 

11 

9 

9 

1 

1 

4 
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10 
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ll 
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0 
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31 
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33 

0 
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60 
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14 
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0 

17 
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0 

21 

0 

0 
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10 

0 
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31 
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36 
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38 
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70 
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80 
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0 

22 

10 

0 

27 

0 

0 
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10 

0 

33 

15 
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dO 

36 

0 

0 

10 

10 

0 
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0 

0 

47 

6 

0 

49 

10 

0 

90 
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20 

0 

0 
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0 

0 

30 

0 

0 
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0 

0 
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10 

0 
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0 

45 
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0 
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0 

52 

10 

0 
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0 
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@ 18 

- 

'aj.U 


@ 15 


@ 16 
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/- 
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@£110 

No. 

£ 

B. 

d. 

£ 

H. 

d. 

£ 

B. 

d. 

£ 


a. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

i£ 

s. 

d. 

£ 

8. 

d. 

£ 

B. 

d. 

£ 

B. 

a. 

1 £ 

B. 

d. 


0 

3 

0 

0 

3 

3 

0 

3 

6 

0 

3 

9 

0 

4 

0 
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4 

3 

0 

4 

6 

0 

4 

9 

1, 

5 

0 

0 

6 

3 
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0 

6 

0 

0 

6 

6 

0 

7 
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0 
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BBZ.ATIVJB TIMB8. 

AT DIFFERENT PLAGES OOUPARRD WITH OBEENWICE. 


Place. 


Longitude. 

1 DiA 

Aberdeen . 


2 * 6 ’ W. 

Ti 

Aonpuloo . 
Adewde . 


99« 48' W. 
138* 88 ' E. 

+ 

Aden 


45* 10' R 

+ 

Alexandria 


29* 52' E. 

-f- 

Algiers 


3* 6 ' E. 

+ 

AinsterdaTu 


4* 53' E. 

+ 

Antwerp . 


4* 16' E. 

+ 

Ainbangel 


40* r>3' E. 


Ascension 


14* 23' W. 


Athens 


23* 44' E. 

+ 

Bagdad . 
Baltimore 


44* 24' E. 

+ 


7G* 30' \V. 


Bangkok . 
Barbadocs 


100* 20' E. 
50* 37' W. 

+ 

Belfast 


5- 66 ' W. 


Belgrade . 
BerUn . 


20 * 28' E. 
13“ 23' E. 

4- 

+ 

Bermuda . 


01“ 50' W. 


Berne 


7* 25' E. 

+ 

Blrmingh.'im 


1“ 48' W. 


Bombay . 


72“ 52' E. 

+ 

Bordeaux . 


0“ 25' W. 


Boston 


71“ r W. 


Boulogne 


1“ 3C' K. 

+ 

Brighton . 


0“ H' V/. 


Brindisi . 


1ft* 0' E. 

4- 

Brisbane . 


152“ 0' E. 

4- 

Bristol . 


2“ 35' W. , 


Brussels . 


4“ 22' E, 

4- 

iHucharest 


20 “ 5'E. 

+ 

Buda-Pe?tli 


19“ 3' E. I 

4- 

Utienos Arred 


58“ 18' W. ' 


tkabul 


09* 6 ' K. i 

4- 

Oadiz 


0 “ 18' W. 1 


4)airo 


31“ 16' R i 

4- 

Oalais 


1* 51' R ! 

+ 

Calcutta . 


24' R 1 

4- 

Cjipe (Toa.«!t Ca.sfi« 

1" 14' W. i 


Cape Town 

, 

18“ 28' E. I 

4 

Cardiff 

, 

3“ 10' AV. 1 


tJhioago , 


87“ 34' AY. 1 


Ohrijitlania 


10* 45' E. i 


Colombo . 


79* 45' E. 

4 

Constantinople . 

28“ 59' y.. 

4- 

Copenhagen 


12 “ 30' E. 

4- 

Cyprus 


33* 0' E. 


Oel.'igoa Buy 


33* 0' E. 

■i 

Bemcrara 


58“ 0' AV. 

Dieppe 


3* 6 'R ; 

4- 

Dover 


1“ IS' E. / 

4- ' 

Dublin 


0 “ 17' w. ; 


liurb.Tn 


31“ 2' E. 1 

4- ; 

Edinburgli 


3“ 11' AV. i 

( 

Florence . 


11“ 14' R 

4- 1 

iPlushing . 


3“ 30' R , 

+ < 

Foochow . 


119“ 20 ' R 

4- 

Galway 


9" 4' AV. 1 


Geneva 


0 “ 10' R 

4 . 1 

Gibraltar . 


5“ 21' AV. ! 

— ( 

Glasgow . 


4“ 18' AV. 


Hague 

HeSfax (Nova Scoliu) 

4“ 20' R 

G3“ 60' AA'. 

4- ( 

Hamburg 


9“ 68 ' E. 

4* 1 

Harwich . 


1“ 18' E. 

4 

HAvona . 


82“ 33' AA'. 


Hobart 


147“ 21' E. 

4 - 

Holyhead . 


4“ 38' AV. ^ 


flOQg Kong 


114“ 18' R ! 

4- 

HoBololn . 


157* 53' AA'. , 

— b 

Xavemess . 

• 

4“ 15' \V. 

— \ 


0 . 8 
C.39 
9.15 
3. 1 
1.51) 
0.12 
0.20 
0.17 
2.42 
0.58 
1.35 
2.08 
5. 0 
G.41 
3.58 
0.24 
1.22 
0.54 
4.10 
0.30 
0 . 7 
4.51 
0 . 2 
4.41 
0. (i 
0 . 1 
1.12 
10 . 8 
0.10 
0.17 
1.44 
I.lfi 
3.53 
4.30 
0.25 

o! 7 
5.01 
0. 5 

1.14 
0.13 
5.50 
0.43 
5.19 

1.56 
0.50 
2.12 
2.12 
3 . 52 
0. 4 
0. 5 
0,25 
2. 4 
0.13 
0.45 
0 . 0 

7.56 
0.30 
0.25 
0.21 
0.17 
0.17 

4.15 
0.40 
0. 5 
0.30 
9.49 
0.19 
7.87 


- 0.17 


Time when 
[it Ib noon at 
Greenwich. 


Place. 


11.52 A.M. 

6.21 A.M. 

9.15 P.M. 
3. 1 P.M. 

1.50 r.M. 
12.12 P.M. 
12.20 P.M. 
12.17 P.M. 

2.42 P.M. 

11. 2 A.M. 
1.35 P.M. 
2.58 P.M. 

6.51 A.M. 
C.41 P.M. 
8. 2 A.M. 

11.36 A.M. 

1.22 P.M. 

12.54 P.M. 
7.41 A.M. 

12.30 P.M. 

11.53 A.M. 

4.51 P.M. 

11.58 A.M. 

7.16 A.M. 

12. 6 P.M. 

11.59 A.M. 
1.12 P.M. 

10. 8 P.M. 

11.50 A.M. 
12.17 P.M. 

1.44 P.M. 

1 . IG P.M. 
8. 7 A.M. 

4.30 P.M. 
11.35 A.M. 

2. 3 P.M. 
12. 7 P.M. 

5.54 P.M. 

3 1 .o5 A.M. 

1.11 P.M. 
11.47 A.M, 

G.IO A.M. 

12.43 P.M. 
5.19 P.M. 

1 .50 P.M. 

32.50 P.M. 

2.12 P.M. 
2.12 J‘.M. 
8. S A..M. 

12. 4 P.M. 
12. 5 P.M. 
11.35 A.M. 
2. 4 P.M. 
11.47 A.M. 
12.45 P.M. 
12. 0 P.M. 

7.50 P.M. 
11.21 A.M. 
12,25 r.M. 
11.89 A.M. 

11.43 A.M. 
12.17 P.M. 

7.45 A.M. 

12.40 P.M. 
12. 5 P.M. 

G.30 A.M. 
9.49 P.M. 

11.41 A.M. 
7.37 P.M. 
1.28 A.M. 

11.43 A.M. 


Jmisalem . 
Khartum . 
Kingston (Jamaica) 
Land’s Knd 
lioeds 
Limerick . 

Lisbon 
Liverpool . 
Londonderry 
Lucerne . 

Madeira . 

Madras 
Madrid . 

Malta 
itanchesler 
Alanila 
Marseilles . 
Mauritius . 
Melbourne 
I MUiin 
j Monte Video 
I Montreal . 

Moscow . 

Munich 
Naples 
Newcastle 
New Orleans 
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GUIDE TO EDUCATION AND THE PROFESSIONS, 

PREFATORY REMARKS ON CHOOSING A CALLING. 


This section of the work consists of two distinct parts which are, however, closely related to each other. 
The first part is intended to show how best to obtain a good general education, whilst the aim of the second 
part is to indicate how best to turn this education to practical account. In the part on Education a 
parent may ascertain the facilities offered for enabling a boy or girl of more than ordinary ability to ascend 
the educational ladder at the least expense. In the part on the Professions a parent, it is hoped, may bo 
guided in selecting that career for his son (or daughter) which seems to accord best with his natural aptitude 
and ability, and which, in view of financial considerations and local circumstances, seems most practicable. 
No attempt has been made to include all kinds of callings suited to a well-educated man or woman, but 
only such as admit of the employment of a large number of persons, whilst limited to those who follow 
a particular course of study and training. 

It may be useful to indicate here some of tlie points to be considered in Choosing a CaUing even 
before treating of Education, for to a certain extent the proposed calling should determine the kind of 
Education to bo given at school or college. At the outset it must bo clearly undcrstoorl that there is no 
royal road to success, and that whatever the occupation adopted, everything will depend upon the 
qualities brought to bear in working it. It is not of course true that all occupations offer equal chances of 
success, but each one lias its advantages and disadvantages, and these are more evenly balanced than is 
generally supposed. No one? can formulate any exact rules to bo followed in the choice of a calling. In 
pracfical life we must bo guided by probabilities. Certainty in regard lo the future is unattainable, 
lliisinessos are ever altering in circumstances and character. Time, locality, discovery, invention, political 
and social changes, and a hundred other matters arc ever affecting the prospects of trades and professions. 
Nevertheless, much may bo done to avoid fatal blunders in the choice of a profession. There are con- 
siderations which will affect different persons in different ways, but which none can wisely ignore. 

If this question of choosing a calling affects one class more than another, it is that large section of 
the community known as the “ Middle Class.” Among the upper circles of society a parent has usually 
some clear course before him. It is a part of the traditions of his order that his sons shall go into the Church, 
the Army, I lie Navy, or the diplomatic service, although of late there has been less reluctanco to engage 
in trade. Tho case of the “Lower Class” is different, but, perhaps, not more difficult. The boy either 
follows the employment of his father, or else is placed in the most eligible position that offers, eligibility 
being usually determined by the amount of wages that can bo forthwith obtained. It is, therefore, to 
parents of the Middle Class that we especially address our remarks in the hope of assisting them to solve 
tho problem of what lo do with “ our boys.” Now let us glance at some of the considerations, which must 
carefully bo weighed, if a wise decision is to ho made. 

Bettering his fositjon. Every })arcnt is naturally anxious that his son should better his position. 
But what docs this bettering one’s position mean. Speaking broadly, it means one of two things — 
improving one’s linancial resources or rising in the social scale. Eew parents clearly distinguish between 
these alternatives, and fewer Htill, perhaps, see that as a rule they arc alternatives. But as a Vuatter ot 
fact, a choice has to be made betivccn these two. One or tho other must become the primary object to 
bo aimed at and worked for. Parents ivho have bettered their position by financial success can afford, 
it may be, to aim at a rise in the social scale for their son. On tho other hand, those who have found 
their incomo too narrow for the comfortable mamtcnanco of their position in society may think it well 
to place their son in tho way of bettering liis position by success in a “ paying ” busines.s, leaving the socia' 
question to take care of itself. The point we are insisting on is tho wisdom of making a deliberate choic<» 
between the alternatives we have mentioned. It is w'ell for every one to realise as early as possible that 
as a rule financial success and a rise in the social scale are incompatible as aims in tho choice of a calling, 
although the former may uJlimatcly lead to the latter. 

The desire of bettering one’s ]?osition from a social point of view is answerable for many irremediable 
blunders. It has ruined the once honourable position of a clerk, and lowered certain other professions In the 
estimation of tho public on account of tho excessive number of applicants for “ genteel ” employments. 
In thus straining after a higher social position, the substance is sacrificed for the shadow. In your desire 
to SCO your son take a good position in society, you throw on him responsibilities which for lack of means 
ho is unable to bear. The dismal result may be summed up in two words — straitened circumstances. How 
many a poor lad has been devoted to a life of anxious care because his motlior set her heart on seeing him 
a clergyman, or hia uncle wanted a doctor in the family I Before coining to a decision then it is of the utmost 
importance that you should make perfectly sure that you are really considering your son’s interest, and 
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not your omi personal ambition. Success alone will justify you in the attempt to place your son on a 
higher rung of the social ladder ; and success, remember, can only be reasonably expected when one or 
both of the following conditions are fulfilled : (1) The possession of sufficient means to enable your son 

to keep up to the right level while waiting for an adequate income from the practice of his profession ; 
(2) The possession on his part of exceptional ability of the right kind for the particular profession he has 
adopted. Supposing you have decided which shall bo the chief aim — financial success or social advance- 
ment, you have next to consider which career in part-icular is most likely to lead to the desired result. 
In working out this problem there are certain questions which deserve your close attention, on each of 
which we propose to offer a few suggestions. 

Influence smooths and shortens the road to success. A parent’s own personal or family influence 
may bo of the greatest service when the boy has passed through his novitiate and is anxious to start business 
on his own account. A parent’s influence is often confined to his own calling in life, and, therefore, such 
influence is lost in the case of a son who follows another calling. Too often another calling is chosen 
because it looks easier and less taxing. This is frequently a false assumption arising from the fact that 
wc are naturally prone to exaggerate the dithcultics of our own business or profession and to imagine that 
others arc less irksome and exigent. 

Health is an important factor ; with weakly children the most important. Country life, or at least, out- 
door emplojunent, is to be desired for the weakly. Occupations demanding both physical and mental 
energy should in such cases be especially avoided. The medical profession, for instance, is one in which 
bodily health and stamina arc of vital moment, since it involves both mental and physical strain, much 
anxiety, long lioiirs, and a life spent among unhealthy surroundings. I’he mortality of doctors is 
conspicuously high, and yet numbers of weakly young fellows are continually being thrust into the pro- 
fession. The Civil Service may bo found a suitable occupation for lads not naturally robust, as although 
tlio working hours are spent indoors, the work is regular and mostly easy. It does not involve strain and 
worry — a great consideration where health is concerned. 

Bent and Aptititde. These form a most important element when they can bo discovered, but the 
geneiality of boys display no decided bent whatever. Bent, like genius, is sure to assert itself when it 
exists. If ill any cai?o the bent is strong and unmistakable, and the requisite aptitude, as usually happens, 
accompanies it, then nothing but tlie strongest necessity would justify a parent in ignoring nature’s signals. 
Such eases, hoivcver, are excej)tional. Boys, indeed, are not slow in naming a pursuit they wish to engage 
in, hut too often it is the outconio of some passing fancy arising from a conversation with some school- 
fellow, whoso opinion Ikj regards as infallible. Many are tljc instances in which parents have to blame 
themselves in after years for having permittf'd such fancies to overrule their bettoi jiulgment. Too late 
tluy perceive that the lioy has been misled by imperfect knowledge and mere glamour. We all know, 
for iustance, the charm a sailor’s life has for a spiritofi boy, and how little ho knows of what that life really 
means. It is scarcely necessary to add that in making his choice, the lad has never for one moment con- 
sidered the financAal prospect of the calling. No such mercenary ideas find a place in the ingenuous mind 
of youth. The w'isest way is to hear sympathetically all the lad has to say, and then ascertain, as far as 
possible, what special qualifications ho has for the proposed pursuit, not rely in.: wholly on your own 
judgment, which is naturally biassed, but sharing your counsels with a friend or two to whom your son 
is well known. If on due rcfiection 5^ou come to the conclusion that your son is well-fitted for the career 
he has named, it still remains for you to take into careful consideration the question of health, financial 
prospects and resources, and other matters which ho ignores, and then deei<le for him. 

Capital. The amount of capital at command is a factor that sliould never bo left out of account. 
It is obvious that the whole.-alo and manufacturing businesses for the most part require largo capital. 
To a less extent the sanio may be said of most of the Professions. The preliminary education and training 
entails considerable outlay, and ti'o subsequent progress is exceedingly slow. The public, as a rule, look 
askance at the young professional, and the parent must not bo surprised if ho is called upon to supplement 
his income for no inconsiderable period. llciaW trades nro the host for small capitalists who desire to 
early become their own masters, hut lor those who are willing to net as subordinates, the wholesale and 
manufacturing businesses are open, as they offer many more or less remunerative positions as department al 
managers, etc., and those may oven lead up to partnerships. Putting aside the question of capital, there 
is much to he said in favour of placing a lad into the retail as a start " In this way be will ham more of the 
details of the business than if placed at once into a wholesale liouso, wliere he will bo placed in a department 
and ke])t there, acquiring as a rule but little knowledge of the general trade. 

In concluding these general remarks on Choosing a Calling wo would warn parents against the danger 
of being iiiff uenced by what wc may term surface considcratiom. A friend, for instance, has made a fortune 
in some given line of business, and it is at once assumed without further inquiry that this business ia an 
exc(q)tionally good one. Tlicn there are certain shotm/ trades which attract the unwary, such as the 
jeweller’s and the hooksellcr’s, but in reality such businesses are often theWst icmnneratlve. 

Alter all wo may say or do, much, very much, must depend upon the lad himaolt. It is not merely 
the caWmg, but ratber what he makes of it that ia the main consideration. Energy, perseverance, 
adaptability and tact usually ensure success ; but without these qualities there is hut little hope of any 
good result. Parents can do much, during his apprenticeship, to foster and develop those qualities and so 
awaken in him the true business instinct without which there ia seldom any great bnancial success. This 
business instinct, it must bo remembered, is required in professional as well as in commercial life, 

NoTO. For much of the foregoing the writer ia indebted to a book entitled ** Choosing a Cal/iW/' published by ths 

ao&tlonaJ Supply Association, 42 If oi bom Viaduct — a book, in which the whole question is fully and ably disenasod. 
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EDUCATION. 


INTEODUCTORY. 

There are two elandards commonly applied to measure 
the value of education— how far it succeeds in developing 
the powers of the individual pupil, and how fax it fits him 
for his particular a’ork in life. But there is a close connee* 
tioD between the two; for the sake alike of each citizen 
and of the State it is neoessjuy that the life’s work of the 
individual should be what his particular faculties best fit 
liim for. These dcpt'iid paitly on circumstances, such as 
rank or wealth, but much more on inborn powers of 
intellect and character, and personal tastes; and often 
it is difficult to estimate the nature of these powers until 
• ehild has reached the age of 14 or 15. Consequently up 
io education needs to bo of a general character, 

while from that time it is often possible to bo^ specializing 
in whatever direction is selected ; yet even then the danger 
of over^spccializing is great, and ii« is well to bear in mind 
the old defiuilion of a welhoducated man, even though the 
advance of knowledge makes its realization increasingly 
impossible. — “he knows Bomethiug of everytliiug, and 
everytliiiig of something.” The purpose then of this 
artmlo is to deal w’ilh fho first half of the problem — how to 
obtain a good general education, that sliall both dij^cover 
and develop (ho parti<;iilar powers of the individual. A 
good education must tkcreforo be relative to the circum- 
stances and faculties of the puj)il. The other half of 
the problem is left to later treatment — how on this ground- 
work to superadd the special training nece.saary for work 
which demands highly developed tkill or special technical 
training. 

It is commonly supposcii that England falls behind many 
nations (e.g., Scotland or Gerniauyl in the educational 
advantages it can offer. To whatever extent this reproach 
mav have been true, it is fast being wipctl out by the 
entlhusiustic efTorts of many public bodies wrcll as private 
persons, and by a general eagerness to make our system 
of education comprehensive and elastic. At the present 
moment the most scrioms drawback lie.« in another direction 
— comparatively rarely do parents either know, or trouble 
to find out, what opportunities are within thoir children’s 
reach; they are often accustomed to Jet education go i 
on in a haphazard way until it is time for the child to leave 
school, when they begin to consider what is best for the 
future ; and then often they discover tlmt the future might 
have been mode far dififerent, if the 3 " bad taken thought 
a year or tw o earlier for the child's eurcer. It is the case 
now, as numerous examples in history show it to have 
always been so, that accidents of birth and wealth need 
bar no one from almost any position in the land, however 
exalted; and though the machinery which mode this 
possible five or six centuries ago has Leon nmoh altered, 
the possibility still remains and is jierhapB greater that 
ever. There is in existence an “educational ladder” 
leading from tlio bottom of the social scale to the top. 
Every year some of the highest honours at the universities, 
and some of the most promising positions in the pi ofessions, 
are won by those who have started in the primary schools — 
Mp for instance, the Senior Wrangler of 1902, who won 
his way entirely by scholarships from a Beard School 
to * Secondary School, and thence again to Cambridge — 
and this is rather on example cf what is practicable thou an 
exception, as numerous instances would show. Wliile 
on the one hand the variovis authorities are now more than 
t'ver alert to co-ordinate the different grades of schools, 
and to make the passage from one to another easier and 
simpler for those who have the ability to rise, yet their 
efforts must necessarily be eoniparotively fruitier, unless 
parents inform themselves, boforo it is too late, of the 


possibilities that have been created. To help them in 
this task, the present article proceeds to trace the steps 
of this ladder from the lowest to the highest. 

ELEMENTARY OR PRIMARY 
SCHOOLS. 

A brief review of the events of the last hundred years 
may help one most effectually to gain an understating 
of the present condition of Elementary Education. In 
many resijocts, and not least in education, the 18th 
century witnessed a set back in our national progress. In 
the previous two centuries numerous grammar-schools 
had been founded throughout the country, and facilities 
for a higher education were fairly witliin the reach of any 
who showed a marked aptitude; but various causes, 
religious, social and political, prevented a development 
of this state of things under the Georges, and probably 
o])portunil ies of education for the poorer classes were les.s 
during the 18th centmy than at anytime during the previous 
500 y#i\f8. The revival from tliis depression commenced 
with the 19th century in the work of Joseph Lancaster 
I and tlie British and Foreign School Society^ among non- 
Chuivhmen, and of Andrew Bell and the National Society 
(developed from the Education Committee of the S.P.C.K!) 
among Churchmen. Town and villas schools again 
sprang up to provide the rudiments m education; and 
gradually these voluntary efforts received first the help and 
t hen the direction of the State. So there grew up the system 
of Government grants in aid of education, adminikerod 
according to the results of inspection by the Education 
Department. Hitherto the schools had been all voluntary 
and all distinctively denominational — Church, Wesleyan, 
British, Roman Catholic, &c. But voluntary effort proved 
inadequate for a task which was peculiarly national, and 
BO Mr. W. E. Forster’s Education Act of 1870 was passed, 
which created School Boards to build schools to supplement 
the existing Voluntary ones, these Board Schools being 
supported partly by Government grants ami partly by 
the rates. In them tlio Cowrxier-Templo Clause forbade 
the teaching of any catechism or formulary distinctive 
of any religious denomination, while the Conscience Clause 
( nabled parents to withdraw their children from religious 
instruction in any schools — Board or Voluntary — if they 
chose. In 1870 attendance at school was made com- 
pulsory, unless other provision was mode for the child’s 
education, while in 1891 it was made free. The education 
Act of 1902 (applied, with modifications, to Loudon in 
1903) replaced the School Boards, which had been elected 
ad hoc, i.c., specially for educational business, by the County, 
Borough, and Urban District Ctnmeils acting through com- 
mittees. The Act placed under their conteol the secular 
education in all elementary schools. Voluntary and Board 
alike (now called Non-l’iovided and Provided respectively), 
giving to all these Council Schools an equal title to rate-aid. 
It also brought them into closer relation with the Secondaiy 
Schools which hfid been already largely helped and con- 
trolled by the Councils through their Technical Instruction 
Committees. Meanwhile the Board of Education Act of 
1899 had amalgamated the Science and Art Department 
at South Kensington with the Education Department at 
Wliitehall, the duty of this Board of Education ” being 
to ensure the educational efficiency of all Primary, Tech- 
nical, Secondary, and Higher Schools in the country, while 
leaving their financial and partioular adininistration to the 
local authorities already described. 

These public elementary schools provide, on the whole, an 
exccUont elementary education for children up to the ago ot 
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Id* The qaaHty of thoir work of conm has rariod greatly, 
according to the personnel of the staff, the buildings and 
applia^es, the neighbourhood, Ac. It has been by no 
means' rare, and is growing commoner, f.ar profcsssional and 
bnsinem men or naiTOw means to Ix'L'in their children’s 
eduoatioTi at such schools ; wliilo tlicio is developing an 
organized system of scholarships to enable the more 
promising pupib to pass up from tlie primaiy to the 
fc-econdary schools — a change which is best made at the ag** 
of 11 or 12 at the latest, ns that leaves time for tho pupil 
to get acclimatized to his new surroundings, and to derive 
real benefit frcmi them. I’hn system of the London County 
Council’s scholarships may be* taken as an illustration of 
what is going on in most parts of tho countiy'. 

JUinOR COUNTY SCHOLARSmPS. These schoUrships 
are awarded each year to such os attain a certain standard 
of proficiency, and arc between tho ages of 11 and 12. 
They onlitio each holder to free education in a secondary 
school for throe years, and they arc “ subject to renewal 
for two more years providc'd that tho scholar is satis- 
factory Jiliko in conduct and attainments.” (^andidatt 
not coming from public elementary schools must be the 
children of parents whose income is less than £1C(> a 3 ’car ; 
and an annual maintenance allowance of £6 for tlirco years 
a!id £15 for two is attached to the scholarship held by 
tho children of such parents. In the examination lielil 
for determining tho winners of these scholarships an 
EngUah composition exercise and a ptoblci j i>aTK>r in 
arithmetic take a foremast place. 

PROBATIONER SCHOLARSHIPS. Th'^.so arc open to 
boys and girls who arc not less than 14 and not more than 
Id ycyini of age. They are confined to candidates who 
promise to bcxiomo certitieatcd teivchcj and .arc offered on 
t ho results of an examination of an elementary character. 
’Ihc.io scholarships, which arc tenable for two years, 
provide free education at a secondary school or pui>il* 
teacher centre, and a maintenance grant of £15 a year. 

INTERMEDIATE SCHOLARSHIPS. These seholarahip^ 
(we are still speaking of tho regulation.^ of the London 
(.'ounty Council) are offered to candidates between 15 and 
17 j'cars of ago. There ia no restriction as to tho nature 
of the school at which candidates have been in attendance, 
but in no case must tho parent’s income exceed £400 
a year. The scholarships aro tenable to the end of the 
school year in which tho scholar attains the ago of 18. 
They provide free education at an approved secondary 
school or technical college and a niaintcnanco grant 
ranging from £25 to £n5 a year. About 100 such scholar- 
thips aro awarded each yea,T. 

SENIOR SCHOLARSHIPS. These are intended to 
assist candidates to proceed to a uiiiversitv, technical 
college, or institution of university rank. Tliey must, as 
a rule, be less than 22 years of age on Slst July in 
fho year of the competition. Tim value of the scholar- 
ships Will vary with the needs and qualifications of the 
candiuato, but in no case w'ili exceed £60 a j'car for 
niaintenanco and £30 a year for fees, Ac. Tho scholar- 
ships are confined to candidates whoso parents’ annual 
income does not exceed £400. They are not awarded on 
tno results of a competitive examination, but on past 
achievements, financial roquiremonta, and the rccom- 
menaations of tho teachers under whom they have 
worked. About 50 of those scholarships aro aw'ardcd each 


1 SCHOLARSHIPS, Special attention should 

also be given by parents to the Christ’s Hospital Scholar 
awarded to bova and girls on tho recommend- 
ation of the London County Council. TTiey are tenable 
lor tour years and are worth about £70 per annum. The 
examination for Junior County Scholarships is utilised foi 
m,? those scholarships. Candidates 

at De not less than 9 and not more than 12 years 
^ j examination, and must 

eleni«nf«ifr U , consecutive years at public 

ore fa m London. Similar facilities to those 

country “I Of ^ degree throughout the 

*7» and it is hoped that one result of tho Education 


Acts of 1902 and 1903 will be to bring primary and secondary 
education into still closer accord, and to make the paasage 
from tho one to the other much cosier than it has been. 
The Gilchrist Education Trust also provides numerous 
scholarships of various grades from those of University 
rank dow'iiw'ard.s (offices at 1 Plowden Buildings, Temple,^ 
E.O.), while the London Parochial Charities (office at 
3 Temple OarJciw, E.C.), award seholjirships in the 
Faculty of Economics in the Univernity of London. 

CONTINUATION SCHOOLS. However, in the case 
of a pupil who has not been able to win such a scholarship 
or for other reasons has been unable to go to a Secondary 
School, biit has hml to leave the Primary ychool at the age 
I of 14 or 13, there is no reason why education should come 
entirely to a standstill. Tho various School Authorities 
j have provided evening classes to form continuation schools, 
1 w here for almost nominal fees the various subjects of the day 
j sidiool's ciJiriculum can bo further studied : book-keopiiig, 
; drawing, manual work of all sorts, modern languages, Ac., 
i are thus provided for. Tho chie f need at pre^t is that 
j pupiU should be urged not to let their studies drop f<H* a year 
j or two. and then try to resume them — a disheartening 
j task’-- but to continue them without any interval on leaving 
j scliool. Here, too, tho value of the various Polytcrhmo 
and similar institutions that are springing up in all largo 
oentrvs of population i-i grc.'it. The fees are within tho 
I reach of almo.-t every ono, and tho subjects taught cater 
for nearly cviTy taste or requirement ; wdiilo tho classes 
; are held in the evening ns wi ll lus in the day, to meet tho 
neceasities of those who h.avc to earn their own living. To- 
judge from the report of tho Moscly Commission (consisting, 
with otlieifl, of members of British trades unions who in 
l9(h2 made a tour of the United States to in.^pect the con- 
ditions of life and labour there) oar crying nccxl at present 
is for a more general system of technical cdueaiion. Tho 
children of tho w'orkirig cUr-ses in America often romam 
at school until the ago of 17 or IS, without costing their 
parents anything. Similar provision ia to some extent 
being made among ourselves, and wrould doubtless bo made 
to a much more adequate extent, were there manifested 
auiong our workers more aigns of the sclf-rleuial necessarily 
involved in utilising sueh advantages. Indeed this is the 
most hopeful direction in which to look for any permanent 
rise in the condition of the working-classes, or for anv 
increase in our ability to maintain our ground against foreign 
competition. Hero, therefore, w o turn aside from tho course 
of the “ educ.ational ladder” to speak of the proviiaon- 
made for technieid CHiocatioii. 

TECHKIOAL EDUCATIOIT. 

Tin's is .a wide term, and may be taken to include suchr 
humble matters as manual training, wood w^ork, metal 
woik, Ac., and to extend to the highly specialised work 
done in the laboratori<'S for research, attached to some ocf 
our lending manufacturing businesses. The advanood 
work done by our Universities and University Oolfefl«a 
will be referred to when those bodies are described ; h^ 
an outline wiW bo given of the other efforts which aro being 
made to render our technical instruction systematio 
eilieient. In addition to private benovoleneo, endow- 
ments, and special assistance from educational bodies, 
public funds have been largely and incroasingiy utilised 
for this purpose. The Technical Instruction Act of 188» 
empowered County Councils to levy a rate of Id. in the £, 
wdiile the Education Act of 1902 allows tho local educational 
authorities to spend on technical and secondary cduoatimi 
such sums as they deem necessary (limited in the case ol 
counties, hut not of County boroughs, to the proceeds of m 
rate of 2d. in the £). Further, tho Local Taxation (Customs 
and Excise) Act of 1890 directs aa annual sum to be contri- 
buted from tho Treo-^ury to tho Councils, which now amotmts 
to about a million sterling. This money is expended parllj 
on the provision of tho Senior, Intermediate, and Junkff 
Scholarships already described, and partly on the main- 
tenance or BulMidising of the various P^yteohnica and 
Technical Institutes which are being exseated in inait|r- 
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disMots, t&MJUtj^ tome of these bodies receive no such help. 
Amcmgthem the pioneer was the CUy and Guilds of London 
Gresham College, E.O., in connection with which 
are the Technical CdUege, Leonard Street, E.C. 

(which is famous for its w(M‘k in Chemistry and Electrical 
and Mechanical Engineering), and the City and Guilds 
Central Technical CtiUege, Exhibition Road, s!W. 

TBCHiriO AL INSTITUTES. In the Metropolis the ehk f 
Technical Institutes maintained in whole or part by the 
County Council arc the following : — 

The Battersea Polytechnic, Battersea Park Botid, S.W. ; 
; the Borough Polytechnic, Borough Road, S.E, (including 
^ Herold’s Institute for the Leather Trades, Drummond 
Bead, Bermond^y, and tlie West Norwood Technical 
Institute) ; the City I’olyfechnic (including the Birkb^-k 
College, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, W .0. ; the City 
of London College, White Street, Moorficlds, E.O. ; and the 
Northampton Iiistiliile, C'lerkenweU, E.C.); the NorUiern 
Polytechnic, Holloway Bead, N. ; the Regent Street 
Polytechnic, W. ; Ujc South-Western Polytechnic, Manresa 
Road, Chelsea, 8.W. ; the Woolwich Polytechnic; the 
Brixton Technical Institute, I'erndale Hoad, B.W. ; the 
Hackney Institute at Ilacknw Itewns, and at Caaaland 
Road, N.B. ; the I'addington Technical Institute, Saitram 
Crescent, N.\V.; the Shoreditch Technical Institute, IHtfield 
Street, Iloxton, N. ; the Sir J ohn Csiss’s Technical Institute, 
Aldgale, E.C., ; the Wandsworth Technical Institute, High 
Street, S.W. ; and the Westminster Technical Institute, 
Vincent Square, S.W, ; also tiie Blackheath (S.E.), Camden 
(N.), Clapiiam (S.W.), Clapton (N.E.), Ilanmicrsmith (W.), 
Lambeth (S.W.) and Putney (S.W.) Schools of Art ; tlie 
Camberwell School of Arts and Crafts, I’eckham Hoad, 
S.L. ; the (Central Scliool of Arts and (irafts. Regent Street, 
W. ; tlic St. Bride Foundation Institute for Printing Trades, 
Bride Lane, E.O.; the Carriage-Building School, Balderton 
Street, W. ; and tlio School of I’hoto-Engraving and Litho- 
grapljy, L’olfc Court, Fleet Street, E.O. (connected with the 
(My and Cuilds of London Institute are Schools of Art at 
the Finsbury Technical College, and at 122 Kennington 
Park Road, S.E. ; and other Metropolitan luetitutions are 
the Goldsmith’s Institute, New Cross, S.E. (recently 
transferred from the CohLsmith’a Company to the Univer- 
sity of London) ; the People’s Palace (East Loudon Tech- 
nical College), Mile End lload, E. ; tlie Morley Memorial 
(Vdlege, Waterloo Boad, B.E. ; the Working Men’s College, 
Great Ormond Street, W.O. , iJio Crystal Palace School of 
Practical Engineering; the Electrical Training Institution, 
Faraday House, Chiming Cross Boad, W.C. ; the Bell Lane 
Trade and Technical School, Spilalfields, B . ; the City 
and Guilds Leather Trade School, Bethnal Green Boad, 
N.E. ; the Trades Training School, Great Titchfield Street, 
W. ; tlie Aldenham Institute, Poncras Boad, N.W. ; and 
the Westbourne Park Institute, Porchester Koud, W. 

Outside the metropolitan area, to give the more pro- 
minent instaneci^, nuiy bo named the Technical Schools 
or Colleges at ; — 

Ashton under Lync (the ncgiiibotliam Technical 
School), Bath, Birmingham, Blackburn, Bolton, Bradford 
(with over 300 scholarehiiM?, conferring free tuition in the 
day or evening classes), Brighton, Bristol (the Merchant 
Venturers’ College, at which the Bristol County Scholar- 
ships are tenable), Bury, Cambridge, Cardiff, Coventry, 
Darlington, Darwen, Derby, Dcwsbuiy, Halifax, Hudders- 
field, lluU, Leicester, Lincoln, laverpool, Longton, (the 
Sutherhjnd Technical Institute), Manchester (with 15 
entrance scholarships of £30 a year for three years ; the new 
buildings have cost £300,000), Nortliampton, Norwich, 
Oldham, Plymouth, PortemoutU, Rochdale, Stockport, 
Swansea, Swindon,Warrington,WestBrom\\ich,We8t Uam, 
and Wolverhampton— nearly all of these toeing Municipal ; 
and in addition there are the Mechanics’ Institute, Burnley ; 
tlie Keighley Institute ; the Leeds Bcliool of Science and 
Technology ; the Harris Institute, Preston ; the Royal 
Technical Institute, Salford; the Gamble Institute, St. 
Helens ; the Rutherford College, Newcastle-on-Tyno ; and 
Technical Departments in various University Oollegas, 
such as those at Nottingham, Beading, and Southampton. 
In Scotland may be mentioned the George Her lot’s and 
Horiot-Watt Colleges at Edinburgh ; the Glasgow and 
West of Scotland Technical College at Glasgow ; and the 
Technical School at Paisley ; while in Ireland there is tlie 
Municipal Technical Institute at Belfast. 

In nearly all these institutions, both Metropolitan and 
Provincial, there are Schools of Art as well as of the Applied 
Sciences, and the instruction is thoroughly practical through- 
out, and adapted to every grade of proficiency. 


AND THE PROFESSIONS. 

Attached to many of the Technical Institutes above tnten- 
tioned are day sciioor.8, where the pupils can commence 
their technical education at an early age, and have the use 
of appliances and apparatus mostly out of the reach of less 
favoured schools. Appended is a list of the more important 
of such Kchooln in the Metropolis and elsewhere. The 
school ago is mostly from 8 to 17 ; the fees per annum are 
added in (be case of some of the London Schools, so as 
(o bt; a guide for the rest; and schools marked (^) are 
for both boys and girls. 

LAY SCHOOLS attached to Technical Institutes^ 
in the Metropolis : — 

Battersea Polytechnic J, 13-18, £4 10a. 

Beckenham 'J'eclinical Institute, 12-17, 5 guineas. 

Borough I*olyte(.-hnic, Borough lload, Southwark, S.E. 
Northern Polytechnic L Holloway, N., 11-17, £7. 
I’uddington Technic.d Institute J. N.W. 

Regent Street Polytechnic, \V., 6 to 12 guineas. 

South Western Poly technic, Manresa Boad, Oliolsca, B.W. 
Technical Institute J, Leyton, E., 12-17, £4 3s. 

Tottenham Polytechnic, N., (Totteuliam County School), 

4^ guineas. 

Waltliainsiow Technical Institute t, E., 13-17, £2 53. 
Wandsworth Technical Institute t, S.W., £3. 

Woolwich Polytechnic J, £4 lOs. 

There are schools of a similar character at the following 
places : — 

Accrington Banbury t, Bideford t, Birmingham, Elaclc- 
burn, Bournemouth X, Bristol (the Boys’ Day Bchool con- 
nected with the Merchant Venturers' College), Cliestcr, 
(School of Science), Olaycross, Dover, Durham J (Johnson 
U’echnioal School), Glossop, Gravesend t, ITandsw'orth, 
IlcanorJ, Huddersfield (Teclinical College), Hull, Keighley 
(TVadeund Grammar School), King’s Lynn, Leamington 
Lincoln, TiOngtonJ (Staffordshire), Lowestoft, Manslieldt 
(Brunt’s I'ccJmical Institute), Nelson J (Lancashire), New- 
cttstlo-on-U'ync J (Rutherford College), Oxford J, I’lyinouth, 
Runcorn, Scarborough J, Southampton (Taunton’s Trade 
School), Southend t, Stockport J, Swindon t, Trowbridge J, 
Ulvorston J (Victoria In.=;titute), Walsall, West Laviug- 
ton X (Wiltt^ire : the Dauntsey Agricultural College), 
WinsforUt (Cheshire; the Verdin Technical School), 
WolvertonJ, and Worcester J (Victoria Institute). 

TRADE SCHOOLS. In London and other largo towns 
trjwh^ schools have been established by ni(*nns of whicli 
boys and girls leaving tlie Elementary School at tin' age 
of about 14, can rcccuvo a iraiiiing w'hich will P.t thrin to 
take u]> work as apprentice's or improveu's in skilled track's. 
Employment in skilled trades is more, likely to Ix' |■('glIklr 
and peniianent than emiiloyment of an unskilled nature, 
and tluu’cforc parents and guardians v/ould do Avell to taJ.o 
advantage of tlie facilities offered by these Trade Schools. 
These .schools jirovido a coui’se of tichnical iiistruolion for 
two ov tlirt'C years inv'olving principles of science applicable 
to particular trades or industries. I'lio coiii'se of training 
for boys is intended to b ad up to, rather than sujiersode, 
aj)prcnticeBbip, and to provide instruction pr('})aratory to 
workshop practice. The course of training for girk is 
intended to be an apprenticeship, and it is hojied that girls 
who have Kat.isfactorily taken a course of two years’ 
instruction will be able to obtain good positions at least 
as improvers. The general fee for ailmission to the London 
County (louucil vSchools is 10s. a ti'rm. TIu' schools are 
open live, days a week, and almost oue-hidf of that time is 
devoted to instruction under a skilled trade teacher, and 
the other half is given to the improvomi'iit of the gonerr! 
education of the impil, with special reference to the rc- 
quircraents of his }}articular trade. 

The Trade Schools already established by the L. C. (’. 
ai e as follows : — 

Ceatrid Bchool of Arts and Crafts. Bouthampton Row, 
W.O. ; Trade School for girls at the Westminster Technics] 
Institute, Vincent Square, B.W. ; Paddington 1’eelinical 
Institute, Baltram Crescent, W. ; Shoreditch Techiue,;! 
Institute, Pitdeld Street, iloxton, N. ; School of Building, 
Fcrudale Boad, Brixton, S.W. 

The L. C. C. offers 138 scholarships to boys and 126 to 
girls, tenable at Trade Schools. 

I’or particulai’s, see “ Beholarshb3p TTandbook,” to be 
obtained from P. S. King & Son, 2 Groat Smith Street, 
Westminster, price Id., post free 3d. 



SECONDARY 

’ BOHOLABSHIPS IN BOIENCE AND TECHNOLOGY. 

Much has been done to stimulate the study of ruro and 
Aijplied Sciences by means of the Whitworth Scholarships 
and Kxhibitions. Tliii ly of those exhibitions, value £60, 
and four scholarships of £125 a year, tenable for three 
years, oi'c open for competition annually to all British 
subjects, and aro awarded on the results of the May 
Examination of the Board of Education. 1 he Board also 
offers annually to the most successful at those examinations 
six Royal Exhibitions, value £60, and tw'cnty-two National 
Neholarshipa worth about £56 per annum each, for three 
years, ^v-ith free admission to the Royal CJollegc of Science, 
South Kensington. The City and (luikls of London Insti- 
tute award certifieates and medals on the. results of the 
annual examination held by the Institute in technical 
subjects. The L. C. C. also award annually about 250 
Evening Exhibitions in Science and Technology. They are 
tenable for two years and are worth £5 a year. 


SECONDARY EDUCATION. 

The term “ secondcuy ” can bo applied to all education 
lower than that of university rank and higher than that 
given in the primarj’^ schools. It really incUidc*s technical 
instruction, which as a matter of fact is given in greal-er 
or less degree in all our hccondary sehools ; but it has been 
convenient for purpost's of aiTangcmcnt to deal separately 
with those institutions in which the curriculum hrs hecMi 
mainly tei hnieal, i.o., chiefly conoerned with the practical 
application to industries of the princi|5lc8 of science and 
art. The Board of Education has rt'coully defi«t*d the 
term “ Secondary School ” as including “ any Day or 
Boarding School which offers to each of its scholars, up 
1o and bftyond tho age of 16, a general education, pby.sical, 
mental, and moral, given tln<nigh a complete graded 
eourao of instruction of wider scope and more advnnc(*d 
degree than that given in KhuiKiitary Schools”; and the 
Board specially emphas!8<;s the fact that “ the instruction 
must bo general, i.e., must bo such as gives n reasonable 
degree of exercise and development to the whole of the 
faculties, and docs not confine this development to a 
particular channel, whether that of pure and applied 
Bcience, of literary and linguistic study, or of that kind of 
acquirement which is directed simply at fitting a boy or 
girl to enter business in a subordinate capacity with 
some previous knowledge of what ho or she will be set to 
do.” Considering, then, secondary education in its broadt'r 
F ‘nse, the problem Ih.it lies bef(jrc the ICducation Committee 
of the County and Borough Councils is to define more 
exactly and to organise more thorouglily this branch of 
education ; to see that there is no overln])piug among the 
various institutions engaged in it in any district, and no 
consequent waste of effort ; to see that there is sufficient 
]>roviflion to n>eet the needs of each locality, and provision 
of such special character as is i equired by the peculiarities of 
that locality ; and finally, to take care that such education 
shall be within the reach of all pupils who are qualified to 
benefit by it, without hindrance on the ground of imidequate 
mcan.s. This latter point has already received considerable 
attention, and himcc has arisen the scheme of Junior 
Intermediate, and Senior Scholarships previously described 
under the heading of Primary Schools. 

Leaving out of count the great public schools, which 
will be dealt with in a separate section, secondary education 
ha.s been hitherto imparted in schools which may con- 
veniently fall into four classes : Higher Elementary 
Schools, true Secondary Schools (including tho day 
schools often attached to the Polytechnics and 
Technical Institutes), <-he older established Crammar 
Schools, and numerous Private Scliools ; but in many 
cases these institutions have been hampered by having 
to provide both primary and secondary instruction. 

PRIV ATE ^ SCHOOLS. A parent needs to exercise 
^nsiderablo judgment in availing himself of their Iielp. 
Very many of them aro most efficient, and afford the great 
aavontage of a wider freedom in the ai rangement of time- 
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ahlos, and in the cultivatkn of particular studies, than is 
possible to a school under public control. The classes 
also in private schools are mostly smaller, and consequently 
each pupil can cot a greater share of individual attention 
and help from h& teacher, while it is easier for eccentricities 
of mind or character to bo duly kept in check. Of course* 
as these schools receive no public financial aid, their foes are 
bound to be higlicr ; but in many caso-s the extra exiKmflo 
in which the parent is involved ia well worth incurring, for 
the sake of the benefits named. It is to be hopf>d, how ever, 
that some amount of public money may, under suitable 
restrictions, find its way to these schools, at least as an aid 
to their permanent equipment, apparatus, Ac. 

But care should be exercised in ascertaining that the 
private .«chool selected is really a good one : the qualifica- 
tions of the head teacher and staff (university degrees, 
teaching diplomas, &c.) should be considered ; it should 
be seen that tlio number of qualified members of the staff 
is adequate to the variety of ages and attainments of tho 
pupils ; ami that the proVinion of apparatus, class-rooms, 
laboratories, &e., is adequate. Above all, .special enquiry 
should be made a-3 to the results of the teaching, when 
submitted to t he test of public examinations. 

For cliildren between 14 and 1C years of age, the Oxford 
Junior Local Examination (held in July by a delegacy of 
examiners commissioned from tho University), the Cam- 
bridge Junior liocul l<lxamiiiation (lield iu Becembor), or 
the examinr. lions of 11 ic College of Preceptors (Bloomsbury 
Square, AV.C.), or of tiie London and other Chambers of 
Commerce, afford a satisfactory means of estimating the 
(piality of the instniction imparted. It should be seen that 
tfie results in thcs;e c.s;aTnluntions arc not due to tho successes 
of a few brilliant pupils, but that a fair proportioii (to 
? dzard a figure, not le.ss than 8 per rent.) of the scholars 
are entered for such examinations, witli a fair average of 
BucciiAs 'dl round. And tliC'^cj examinations may specially 
be sclcctcu, as the syllalms oi study o ' which they are based 
is wide, and makes ample iirovision for individual require- 
ments, while the reputation of the examining bodies tlicni- 
Belvcs is deservedly high. For i)upils over 16 years of age, 
the Oxford Senior Local, tho C 'inbridge Senior J jocal, tiie 
London Univei-sity Matriculation, and, for tliose more 
atlvanced, the Oxford and {.'ainbridgc lligher TiOcals, or 
the various Civil Service ”.xaiuinations, cutd)lc one to 
gauge the quality of tliu teaching given in a secondary 
^eliool. 

Of course, the- sc* 0 ].)e and aims of private schools vary 
wddely : aoine give an excellent preparation for tho uuiver- 
sitics ; others for more professional studit's (law, medicine, 
ngricuiture, applied ncimco, &c.) ; others for the Civil 
Service (fiivt or second class clerkshijis, the Excise, (Customs, 
Post Office, Ac.), the Army or the Navy, &c., and these 
points must bo taken into eonsidcration in sedecting such 
a school. For girls al^o f hoy often giv(* a thorough training 
in music, and here their value can b(' estunatf'd by enquiry 
as to results in such examinations as are hold by the Royal 
At^ademy (*f Hfusie (Tcnterden Street, Hanover Square, \V.), 
tho liondon College of Music (Oreat Marlborough Street, 
W.), Trinity College of Afusie (Alandeville Place, Manchester 
Square, W.), and for more advanced students tho Royal 
College of Music (Kensington Gore), or the Guildhall School 
of Music (Victoria Embankment). Perhaps before long a 
satisfactory scheme may !jc drawn up for the registration 
and inspec tion of pjivatc schools by public authority, 
ami then it will be quite easy for a parent to distinguish 
tho efficient (and highly valuable) sehools from those which 
are incompetent; while the efficiency of the foiwer class 
will be still more promot-cd if a judicious measure of public 
financial aid and inspection can be extended to them. 

HIGHER ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS. As to the-se 
schools, little need hero be said. They give valuable 
help to promising pupils who can he ‘kept at School 
until tho ngc of fifteen or sixteen. They mostly 
begin with Standard VI., and w'ork upwards, and 
they give opportunities for the children to use tho last 
three or four years of theii- school-life to greater advant|ige 
than if they remained at the ordinary primary school. 
tVoni these schools three courses often open out : to 

take one of tho lower (^vil Heivice examinations, such aa 
the Second Division Clerkships, the Customs, or the Excise 
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il^oltindb^ dt Jtal Oo^idd, Oxford* ftnd 5. J obn*» 
tiwtgd* ORmbMdgdi ftttd ttncd toe Koyal Commfaston of 
1877, entirely wtiiisirii In tooee funds (apply to toe Heads 
of these OdUeges tor general particulars as to Scholarsliips) ; 
SKINKERS, 4 * t of £21 (Sir James Lancaster^ ; 1 of £21^ 
Cambridge (Lewis). Tliere are also various Cliarities wiiwm 
give assistance to poor students, such os the Tancred’s 
Charities: these, when vacant, are mostly advertised in 
the leading London Papers, and a list of some of them 
with much other very useful information, can be found m 
the section on Education in tiie Annual (jharities Eegister 
and Digest (Longmaus, Green & Go., Os.). 

* For students intending to take Holy Orders in the 
Ohurcii of England. , . . 

t Half of this number tenable at Oxford and half at 
Cambridge. 

CHOICE OP A UNIVERSITY. On this topic littlo 
dan be said to help the enquirer, because so much must bo 
regulated by individual circumstances. Much depends 
OD the personal character and intellectual tastes of the 
atudont. Oxford is pre-eminently devoted to cl^sics and 
philosophy, Cainbriage to mathematics and science, but 
Dy no means exclusively so in either case ; whilst the 
modern universities are specially cultivating the applica- 
tion of science to industry and commerce. Theology is 
•bly pursued, yet with characteristic difTercnces, at Oxford, 
CambritlgD, anil Durham, (to take afew prominent examples), 
whilst medical schools exist in connection with nearly every 
university. Provision for the training of elementary and 
■econdtiry teachers in the art of education is almost 
universal, as also is some scheme for post-graduate study 
and research. Broadly it may be put that there are three 
avenues which open to a degree : (1) to go through the 
course of a residential University, such as Oxford or 
Cambridge, which affords special advantages in the collegiate 
system and consequent corporate life, and in the prestige 
and historical associations connected with the place. 
This can be dona with strict economy for £100 a year or 
even loss, while an income of £120 to £160 will enable a 
oaretul student to reap full benefit from the life of the 
university ; (2) to join one of the modern universities, 
thus receiving systematic tuition and training in the 
course of study adopted, but living an isolated hfo in 
lodgings. Tltis can be done for as little os £60 a year, and 
the numerous clubs and societies in each university go far 
to supply the social influence w'hicb is so valuable ; or (3) 
to maj) out one’s course of study according to the require- 
ments of such universities as London and Dublin, and by 
private study with help from any teaching bodies available 
to pass the prescribed exaininutions. This can bo done by 
a diligent student endowed with good working powers 
by evening study alone, while in the day-time ho is pursuing 
his ordinary otJCiipation. 

EXPENSE. As the question of finance is mostly a vital 
factor in the choice of a university, it may be well to tabulate 
the chief headings under which the expenses fall : (1) fio'ed 
university charges — examination and degree fees, dues, Ac. ; 
(2) fixed college charges — ont-rance fee, caution deposit 
(returnable in whole or part on taking the degree, or on 
removing one’s name from the college books), tuition fees, 
degree fee, Ac. ; (3) varying ccUege charges — rent of rooms 
(with rates and taxes), varying according to situation and 
accommodation ; charge for necessary furniture, w'hich 
is either taken over at a valuation from the college or from 
the outgoing tenant, or else is let out on hire by the college 
at a fixed charge ; expenses of board, the account of which 
is given in the weekly “ battels ” or bills, and which vary 
according to the style of living and amount of entertaining 
done by the student. These varying college charges are 
escaped by students who live in lo^gi^s, where the scale of 
expense is as varied as in I.ondon, some being quite cheap, 
some very expensive; (4) optional expenses— fees to servants 
(often a proscribed amount), and tips (which cannot be 
altogether omitted) ; subscriptions to college clubs, which 
we mostly amalgamated into one total, and sometimes 
includ^ in the battels, but are always optional ; outside 
subscriptions, such as to the Union Debating Society, Ac ; 
end (6) pnsondl expensca^iot clothes, books, travelling, 
vacations (which amount to about half the year). 
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covered by -work in iuiuon, which the oou)e;ge imfbniifl|e 
can sometimes assist a diligent, well-qualift^ Htctdeiii to 
obtain. In selecting a college, of course many poihta trIS 
have to be considered ; but as far as expense goes, thi 
Unattached or Non-Collegiate system of Oxford, CambridffO 
or Durham presents the cheapest course. Colleges 
a fixed inclusive charge, such os Keble College, Oxford, 
enable one to ascertain the cost beforehand more exactly ; 
and as a rule the larger colleges give greater opportnnims 
for economy than the smaller ones, as in them a poor man 
need do little entertaining, and can find a larger circle ol 
men similarly situated to himself. The college authodties 
are always ready to give applicants an estimate of 
necessary expenditure, while they use their iniluenoe (in 
which they are supported by the feeling of t^o better men) 
to maintain a traoition for plain living, and to discourage 
unnecessary extravagance. 

The following brief account of the Universities of the 
United Kingdom needs to be supplemented from the 
respective Calendars and other sources of informatioil 
indicated; especially is this the case with regard to 
scholarships, exhibitions, and prizes, the regulations for 
which vaiy so widely in different cases ; but an attempt has 
been made to sketch the characteristic features of each 
university, and to present an approximate estimate of the 
expenses* necessarily involved. The universities of Oxford 
and Cambridge are more fully treated than the other 
universities, but much that is said of those two will also 
apply to the others, mutatis mutandis. 

1. THE UNIVERSITY OF OXFORD. 

The head of the University is the CTiancellor, but as he is 
non-resident his duties are performed by the Vice-Chanoellor« 
who is selected in rotation from the Heads of Colleges. The 
supreme governing body of the University is the H^dom* 
oM CouncUf which consists of the Chancellor, Vioo-Cbanoel- 
lor, ex-Vice-Chancellor, Proctors, various Heads of Gclle|;es, 
and others. The Masters of Arts and Doctors of Divinity, I 
Medicine, and Civil Law form the Convocation of the I 
University, which body has the power of either accepting i 
or rejecting the proposals of the Hebdomadal Counoil; | 
while the resident members of Convocation form 
Congregation of the University, and this body oan not only 
accept or reject, but also amend the proposals laid before it. ' 
The University has the privilege of sending two membera 
to Parliament. 

The AoADEmcAL Yeab commences in October, and 
consists of four terms — ATtcAaeZmos (October 10 to December 
17) ; Hilary or Lent (January 14 to Saturday before Palm 
Sunday) ; Easter (Wednesday in Easter week to Friday 
before Whit Sunday) ; and Trinity or Acd (Saturday before 
Whit Sunday toaday near the end of July). Forty-two days’ 
residence is required in each of the former two terms, 21 days* 
in each of the latter two (or 48 days* in the two together), 
to enable them to be counted as completed Txbms of 
BESIDBNOB. The collei^es, however, mostly require a 
minimum of eight weeks m each of the Michaelmas aM Lent 
Terms, and of ei^ht weeks in the Easter and Trinity Tertos 
conjointly. Besidonoe consists of sleeping within a radius 
of 1^ miles from Carfax, either within the Oolieg^reoinots, 
or in lodgings licensed by the University. Terms ^ of 
STANDI90 are counted from the date of Matriculation, 
and are those during which one’s name has been kept on the 
College books, irrespective of residence. 

EXAMINATIONS. Membership of the University ia 
obtained by Matriculation, for wmoh there is not (as there 
is in most of the younger Universities) any examination, 
but which is mrant^ on the recommendation of the College 
authoritios (University fee, £3 lOs.). A student d^iring 
to enter on residence must therefore first select his College, 
and satisfy its requirements by passing either its entrance 
examination, or some examination recognised as su 
equivalent (e.g., Eesponsions). To attain the degree ot 
Bachelor of Ana (B.A.), it is necessary to have kept twelv® 
tenns ol residence, and to have pass^ three egaiiiiiidtiim«< 
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(fwailiarly Iciiowa aa “Smalls”); (2) \ 
b Fablio fizamiDation or Mo(larations(Pas9 or Honour 
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(8) the Second Publio Examination (Pass or Hbnonrs), 
which is often called “ Greats.” 

L Responsions are held four times a year, and can be 
taken by any one who intends to enter the University. For 
those who wish to read for Honours, it is a great advantage 
to pass Responsions before matriculating, so as to have no 
hindrance to one’s more serious studies ; while for all it is 
very useful, as Responsions mostly excuses from the 
Ck)ll^ Entrance Examination. The subjects ore Arith- 
metic, Euclid or Algebra, and Greek and Latin Grammar 
and Translation, with Latin Prose Composition. Various 
public examinations are accepted as substitutes for 
Responsions. The fee is two guineas. 

2. Ths First Public Examination (Moderations) falls 
Into two parts — (1) Holy Scripture (two Gospels in Greek, 
and the subject matter of the Acts or some portion of the 
Old Testament), or, in case of religious objections, a Greek 
author ; fee, £1 : (2) Pass or Honours Moderations ; 
fee, £2. The Pass Examination, Uke that in Holy Scripture, 
is held three times a year ; its subjects are Greek, Latin, 
and Logic (or Algebra and Euclid). The Honours Exam- 
ination is in either Classics or Mathematics : the former 
is held in March, and comprises tho works of Homer, Virgil, 
Demosthenes, and Cicero, with at least three special 
authors selected by the candidate, and Prose and Verso 
Composition; the latter is held in June, and inoludes 
Algebra, Trigonometry, Geometry, Calculus and Mechanics. 
A candidate who takes honours m Mathematics is required 
to take an “ additional subject ” in Responsions, before 
proceeding to the degree examination. 

3. The Second Public Examination, which is really tho 
degree examination, can be taken in Pass subjects or 
Honours. The Pass Examination is held twice a year, at the 
close of the Michaelmas and Trinity Terms, in four groups, 
of which the candidate must take three (not necessarily at 
one time) — Group A, Classics ; Group B, Moaern 
l^guuges ; Group 0, Mathematics ; Group D, Theology. 
The fee for each gi'oup is £1, and on rocciving the degree 
of B.A., a fee of £7 lOa. has to bo paid to the University 
(in addition to tho degree fees of the College). 

4. The Final Honours Examinations are held in tho 
Trinity Term, and are in eight Schools or subjects, of which 
the candidate takes one. He is not eligible till his 11th 
term of standing, nor after his 16th ; but if, having already 
token one school (which is sufficient for the degree), he 
elects to take a second, he is eligible for this till his 20t.h 
term of standing. The eight Schools ore : — Litcrae H uman- 
iores (Classics, Philosophy, and History — the Oxford ideal), 
known as ** Lit. Hum.” ; Mathematics ; Natural Science ; 
Jurisprudence; Modern History; Theology; Oriental 
Studies; and English Language and Literature; while 
a ninth School, in modem European Languages, is just being 
»:^stabli8hed. * 

For all Pt^ Examinations there is simply drawm up 
a Ust of candidates who have passed without any division 
into classes; for the Honours Examinations, the names 
t'S successful candidates ore arranged in three (sometimes 
four) classes, alphabetically in each class. 

Undoubtedly the ideal course for an able student, who 
Dwm afford tho time and money, is to take Responsions 
before matriculating; enter on residence in October; 
take Honour Moderations in his second year (preferably 
CImucs); and take one Final Honour School at the end 
of his fourth year (preferably Lit. Hum.), and another at 
the end of his fffth. 

pSORBES. Besides tho B.A., the University confers tho 
mllou^g degrees Master of Arts (M.A.), for which every 
is eligible when in his 27th term of standing (fee to 
Lniy^ty, £12) ; Bachelor of Divinity (B.D.), for which 
oanajjaates must have been M.A. for three years, ^ in 
“PtSl! , two publio dissertations ; Doctor 

(D.D.), for which candidates must have been 
isaj. foe fouj- years, and give three public expositions in 
i Bachelor of Civil Law (B.O.L.), for which 
must be of 87 terms’ standing, and if not B.A. 


must have taken a simitar coarse in which legal snbjeots 
predominate; Doctor of (hvil Law (D.O.I 1 .), for wmoh 
candidates must have been B.O.L. for five years, and read 
a publio ^ssertation on Civil Law, or submit a book written 
by them ; Bachelor of Medicine (B.M.). for which candidates 
must be B.A., and pass two further examinations ; a B.M. 
becomes (pso facto a Bachelor of Surgery (B.Oli.), and 
when of standing for the M.A., a Master of Surgery (M.0h.) ; 
Doctor of Medicine (D.M), for which candidates must be 
B.M. of 39 terms’ standing, and must read a publio disserta- 
tion. For tho degrees in Music residence is not necessary : 
bachelors (B.Mus.) have to pass a general preliminary 
examination, and three other examinations in Music; 
Doctors (D.Mus.), must have been B.Mus. for five years, 
and must pass two examinations. Also the degrees of 
Bachelor and Doctor of Letters (B. Litt., D. Utt.), and 
Bachelor and Doctor of Science (B. Sc., D. Sc.), are con- 
ferred for special post-graduate study and reseoroh.whioh cart 
bo conducted under the guidance of the University Professors, 
and under conditions which give the student every oppor- 
tunity of specializing in whatever dhection his tastes may 
lead him. The University fees for these degrees vary from 
£8 to £11 in tho case of Bachelors (in addition to a fee of 
about £2 for each examination), and £26 to £40 for Doctors. 
The University also grants diplomas in Education, Geo- 
graphy, Public Health, and Economics. 

HIQHEB SCHOLARSHIPS AND PRIZES. The most 
famous University Schohirships and Prizes (granted to 
members of the University, not on entrance, as are the 
College Scholarships) are: — In Classics, the Hertford, 
Ireland and Craven Scholarships, and to those who are 
quaUiiod for a degree, tho Derby Scholarship and the Craven 
Fellowships ; the Gaisford Prizes for Greek Prose and 
Verse; tho Chanccilor’s Prizes for Latin Verse and Latin 
Essay: in History, tho Stanhope, Lothian, and Arnold 
Prizes : in Late, the Vinerian Scholarship : (n Divinity, 
the Denyer and Johnson Scholarships, tho Ellcrton, Hall, 
and Hall-Houghton Prizes: and in English Verse, the 
Nowdigato Prize. There are also various prizes in Political 
Economy, Physical Science, Mathematics, Geography, 
Modem and Oriental Languages, Ac. 

FELLOWSHIPS. Each Ooilcge can oonicr Fellowships 
on Bachelors of Arts whoso academical careers have been 
distinguished. These are awarded mostly by open exami- 
natiou, and may bo either ” Prize ” Fellowships, i.c., they 
involve no oollogiafo duties, or “Official” Fellowships, 
i.c., they are attacheti t o tutorial, nnd sometimes to pro- 
fessorial, work. Their value is mostly at least £200 a year, 
with allowances aud often rooms, and they ore conferred 
for periods of from 7 to 15 years. Honorary Fellowships 
and Degrees {Itonoris causd) are often conferred on distiii- 
gaishod persons. 

The best books for further reference lU'e the “ Examina- 
tion Statutes,” (Clarendon Prass, Is.) which give all 
regulations to the oxaminationa ; the Oxford U uiveraity 
Gazette,” (Clarendon Press, 7s. Cd. per annum, post free), 
which is tlic oflicial record of dates of university terms and 
examiuations, approachiiu; examinationa for scholarships, 
lists of lectures by professors and tutors, &c. ; the “ Calen- 
dar” (ready in November each year, Os.) ; but, practically, 
tho most useful book for enquirers is the “ Student’s Hand- 
book to tlio University of Oxford,” (Clarendon Press, 2a, 
6d., post free 2s. t)d.), which contains full information aa 
to tlie various College and University Scholarships, Prizes, 
and Exaniinatiuns, with ample details as to the course and 
expense of uiiivoi-sity life, and the different college reguhi- 
tions. Any qnostioiLs that may still euise are beet referred 
to the particular authority involved, by whom ttioy are 
always courteously answered. The Examination Questions 
are published year by year, and can be obtained from any 
of the Oxford booksellers. 

The 00LL1SO12S op Oxfobd, with tlie datee of their 
foundation, are as follows (the nurobors in brockets 
she -ring how many undergraduates were on tho College 
books in 1903) 

1249, UniversiW (200) ; 1202, Balliol (244) ; 1264, Merton 
nL29);lSU, ^Ixeter (105) ; 1.126, Oriel ,126); 1840, 
Queen’s (138) ; 1379, New (290) ; 1427, Lincoln (98) : 
1437, AU Bools’ (4) ; 1456, Magdalen GSO) ; 1609, BrasenoBS 
(180) ; 1616, C<»puf Christi (loO) ; 1632, C^t Chorcii 

BAR 
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(2ft8); 1664. Trinity aW); 1W5, St. John's (151} ; 1571, 
Jesus (134) ; 1612, Wadham (108) ; 1624. Pembroke (27) ; 
1714. Worcester (92); 1874, Hertford (121); 1269. Bt. 
Kdmund HaU (86) ; 1870, Keble (230) ; 1868. Non- 
Collegiate (207). llicre are also private Halls — Grin^c a. 
Maroon’s. Pope's, Hunter-Blair’s, and Addis*— which are 
simply licensed lodgings for groups of undergrMua^ 
under the supervision of a senior member of the University. 

Tlie halls for the residence and education of women at 
Oxford are Lady Margaret HaU, Bomerville CoUege, St. 
Hugh’s Hall, and St. Hilda’s Hall, (see Bectlon on Woinen s 
education), die collcgos affiliated, in whole or in pai^ to 
the University arc St. David's College, Lampeter ; Univer- 
sity College, Nottingham ; Univorsity College, Bbcmeld ; 
and Heading CoUege. 

EXPENSE. To revert to the question of expense. It 
will be seen from tho above particulars that the fixed 
university chargest from Matriculation to the B.A. degree 
inolusive, amount to £18 28. As to fixed college clMrges 

(1) tho entrance fee is iiioBtly between £3 and £fi (Linooin^ 
Magdalen, and Corpus Cliristi have no entrance fee) ; 

(2) tho caution deposit varies from £20 to £30, but is often 
low^cr for scholars (All Souls’, Magdalen, Corpus Christi, 
and St. John’s charge their scholara nothing, whilst the 
caution deposit at St. Edmund Hall is as low as £14, and 
for Non-Collogiato studonts ia merely £2) ; (3) tuition fees 
lie between £21 and £27 a year (St. Edmund Hall, Ifi guineas, 
Non<Cullegiatc, 6 guineas, w'ith £6 10s. Od. for Univorsity 
and Delegacy dues); (4) tho eolloge fee on taking the B.A. 
degree is from £1 to £7 (none to Non-CoUegiate). 

Under the heading of varying cdlege charges^ the rent of 
furnished rooms, w'ith establishment charges, sometimes 
readies nearly £60 a y(;ar (us at Exettir), but is as low as £25 
at Jesus. Comparisons hero are fallacious, ns items are 
sometimes included by one college under this head, and 
excluded by another. In some oollegos a student is 
allowed to live in lodgings throughout his course ; in others 
only during his last year. If he has rooms in college, bo 
has to provide his own linen, china, glass, cutlery, and plate. 
Battels (including kit<ilicu, buttery, coal, laundry, and 
all other noccasary charges) can with economy bo kept 
between £1 10s. and £2 a w'eek. 

Sometimes tViere is a prepayment system : e.g., at 
Queen’s, cntrunco fee £5. caution deposit £10, tuition 
£7 10s. a term, a:id all other charges (except fuel, laundry, 
groceries, and beer) £30 a term ; at Keble, entrance fee £6, 
no caution deposit, and n tixed annual charge for every- 
thing else (except laundry, lights, and beer) of £82, a third 
of which lias to be paid in advance at the beginning of each 
term ; and at Kt. Edmund HaU no entrance fee or caution 
deposit, an inclusive charge of £24 a term for everything 
else (except fuel, laundry, and lights), paid in advance. 

Thus at the cheaper colleges an economical student can 
keep his total college account between £80 and £90, while 
a Non-Collegiate student may, if necessary, bring his 
whol(t expenses while in residence down to os little as £50 
a year (including fixed university charges, but of courso 
excluding option^ expenses and personal expenses), but 
BO low a figure is by no means desirable. Lodgings 
can be procured at from lOs. to 16s. a week, and board 
and lodging at from 25s. to 30s. 

The usual value of a scholarship Ls £80 a year (sometimes 
with further privileges) for four or five years, as previously 
exnlained. Mention may here be made of the Rhodes 
Soholarshifw, which are tenable at any College in the 
University of Oxford for three years; 20 each year of 
£300 for candidates from the colonies ; 24 each year of £300 
for candidates from the United States ; and 6 each year of 
£260 for German candidates nominated by tho (lerman 
Emperor (a^ly to tho Secretaries of the Rhodes Trust, 
171 Temple (ihambers, Temple Avenue, E.O.). 

II. THE UNIVERSITY OF CAMBRIDGE. 

At the head of tho University ore the Chancellor and Vice- 
Chancellor. The supreme governing body is the Senate, 
which, like Convocation at Oxford, consists of all Masters of 
Arts or Laws of the Universi^, whether resident or non- 
resideot. The deorees of tho Sonate are oidled '* Qraoes,** 


AND THE PROFESSIONS. 

but no proposal can be made in the Senate which has aol 
first received the approval of the Council — ^an exeoative 
oommitteo of the Senate consisting of the Vioe-COiaiioellM 
and sixteen members. These members are elected by the 
Electoral Roll, or resident members of the Senate, oorrea* 
ponding to Congregation at Oxford. Tho Senate has the 
privilege of sending two representatives to ParUament. 

Tho Academical Yeah commences in October, and 
consists of tlircc terms — Michaelmas (October 1 to Deoember 
19} ; Lent (January 8 to about the end of March) ; and 
Easter (about middle of April to June 24). ** Full Term,'* 
during which undergraduates have to be in residence, 
consists of a period of about 60 days within the limits fixed 
by the Council of the Senate. Residence is also permitted 
in the Long Vacation during July and August, but only to 
students who arc reading for Honours or to Medical students. 
Siioh residence is ohiefly valuable for those whose studies 
necessitate resort to tho University libraries or laboratories, 
and does not count towards the nine terms of residence 
necessary for a degree. For Matriculation (university 
fee, £5) tliere is no examination; theoollege recommendation 
is suflicient guarantee of the candidate’s fitness. Each 
college, as a rule, has its own entrance examination, from 
which it exempts those who have won scholarships, or 
assed some recognised public examination (such aa the 
enior Local), or toe University ** Previous Examination,** 
W'hich can bo taken before entering on residence. Some 
colleges, such as St. John's, will accept a Certificate of 
Attainments signed by the Head Master or House Master 
of tho school at which the candidate has been for the 
previous two years ; others, such os Downing, Magdalene, 
Peterhouso, and St. Catharine’s only require satisfactory 
evidence of the candidate’s being able to pass the Previous 
within reasonable time. To attain the degree of B.A., 
it is necessary to have kept nine terms of reaidenoe (i.e., to 
live in College, or in licensed lodgings situated not mcisre 
than 2| miles from Great St. Mary’s Churoh), and to pass 
the examinations hero described. The letters indicating 
the degree a man has gained do not fully show its worth. 
That Spends on the examinations which have been passed 
in order to gain it. Degrees accordingly ore divisible 
into Pass Degrees and Honours Degrees, 

FOR A PASS DEGREE the following Examinations 
must be successfully taken : — 

1. The Previous Examination, known as the ** Little 
Go,” in two parts, held four times a year, in October, 
December, March and June; university fee, £1 6a. each 
part. This examination, os already stated, can be 
taken before a student enters on residence. Pabt I. 
Classics ; — A Gospel in Greek, or instead a Greek author; 
a set author in Greek, and another in Latin, with grammar 
questions in each languoge ohiefiy arising out of the set 
authors ; Latin Unprepared Translation, for which the tua 
of a dictionary is permitted. Part II. Mathemalics 
Paley's Evidences or Elementary Logic; Practical and 
Theoretical Geometry ; Arithmetic ; Elementary Algebra ; 
English Essay, on a subject arising from a set English 
author, such as one of Shakespeare’s plays. Various 
publio examinations exempt from either or both parts or 
from portions of them. Candidates who pass are placed 
in four classes, the names in each class being arranged 
alphabetically. 

2. The General Examination in two parts, held twice 
a year, in June and Deoember ; university fee, £l each part. 
Candidates must bo in at least their third term of residence. 
Part I A set author in Greek and another in Latin ; 
Algebra, Elementary Statics and Trigonometry; Latin 
Prose Composition (optional). Part IT : The Acts of the 
Apostles, in Greek ; a selected portion of English History ; 
an English essay, on a subject taken from the period of 
English History; Elementary Hydrostatics and Heat; a 
paper on some play of Shakespeare, or on some portioD 
of Milton’s works (optional). The class lists in each part 
are arranged os in each part of the Previous examinatioii. 

3. Special Examinationi : nniversity fee, £3. The 
candidate has to seleot one of the following subjeots:— 
Ohemistry, Glassios, History, Law, Mathcpiatfa, M iwln n < 0» 
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fUid Applied Science, Modern Lan^ctiagea, l»hyBics, PoUticid 
Economy, Theology (in each of these the examination is 
held twice a year, beginning at tlie end of November and 
at the end of May; each examination is in two parts), 
Botany, Geology, Logic, Physiology, Zoology (in each of 
these the examination is held once a year in the Easter 
Term, and is part of the corresponding Tripos examination ; 
each examination is undivided into any parts), Agricultural 
Science (held twice a year like the former group, but 
undivided like the latter), and Music (held in Decemt>er 
and May) in two parts. Candidates who pass arc divided 
into three classes (only two in Mtisic), the names in the first 
class being arranged in order of merit, and in the other 
classes alphabetically. If the examination is not in two 
parts, candidates must have entered on their eighth term 
of residence; if in two parts, they cannot take Tart 1. 
before their sixth term, nor Part II. before their ninth. 

FOR AN jSONOURS DEGREE students ore required to 
keep their nine terms of residence consecutively, except in 
special oases of illness, &c. and to pass the following 
examinations : — 

1. The Previous Examination, in Parts I. and II., as 
described above, with an extra examination in an additional 
subject — either Mechanics (with some Trigonometry), 
or French or German (in^'lnding a set author) ; university 
fro for the additional subject, £1 53 . 

2. The Tripos Examination, held once a year in the 
Easter Term. For their first Tripos examination candi 
dates must usually bo in not less than the sixth or more 
than the ninth term of residence; university fee, £3. 
The Triposes are cloven in number Mathematics (the 
mwt famous of the Cambridge faculties), Classics, Moral 
Sciences, Natural Sciences, Theology, Mechanical Sciences 
(each of those Tripost^s is in two parts, but Part I. alone 
qualifies for a degree ; comparatively few students stay up 
a fourth year in order to take Part II.), Law, Histor^ 
Economics (each in two parts, but Part I. alone does not 
qualify for the B.A.), Mediaeval and Modern Languages (in 
six sections, two of which qualify for a degree), and Oriental 
Languages (undivided). The successful candidates in 
each Tripos are divided into three classes; the names in 
each class boin^ arranged alphabetically. The Matho* 
matical Tripos is now no exception to this arrangement, 
and the proud distinction of being Senior WWan^er will, 
therefore, be no lon^r attainable. The members of Class 
I., however, will still bo called “ Wranglers,” of Class II. 
“Senior Optimes,” and of Claes III. “Junior Optimos.” 
Students can take Part I. of the Tripos at the end of their 
second year, but if they do so, they must add a “ Special 
Examination ” (see above) in their third year to qualify 
for a degree, even in those Triposes in which Part I. alone 
(when taken at the end of the third year) would qualify for 
the B.A. 


The best course is, for those who can afford the time and 
money, to tuke Part I. of the Tripos at ti)o end of the 
third year, and then to remain in residence as Bachelors 
for a fouith year, rcadirv; cither for Part II, of the same 
Tripos, or for Part I. or II. of some other Tripos (for which 
they arc tluin eh'gible). The f (!0 to the University on 
taking the B.A. degree is £7, in addition to the fee charged 
by each college. ^ 


For full information as to exaiuinalions, courses of study. 

moat convenient book is 
tne btudeut’s Handbook to tiie University and Colleges of 
Cambridge, ; the “ University Jleportor,” (Ss. 6d. a 
Oxford University Gazette: 
fnu - j University Kegiilationa,” (Gd.) is 

offirial ; the ‘ Cambridge Pocket Diaiy,” (Is.) is 
rr^/4 books are published by the 

by C. J. Clay and 
Lane, London, whence also can be 
tiSri questions, at 2a. 6d. each ; 

published by Deighton, BeU, & Oo., 

lilJf a little book called the “ Fresher’s 

contains some valuable hints. ^ 

degrees of the University are 
» m Divinity, B.D. and D.D. ; in Law. LL.B., LL.M. 


(Muster of Law), and LL.D. ; in Medicine. M.B.. B.O. 
(Bachelor of Surgery), M.D. and M.O. ; in Music, Mos. B., 
Mus. M. (Master of Music), and Mus. D. ; and for advance- 
ment of Science or Learning, Sc. D. and Litt. D. For the 
M.A. a candidate must be in at least the nineteenth term 
from his matriculation, and pay a University foe of £12. 
For the B.D. a candidate must be in Priests’ Orders, and 
must cither “ keep an Act” (i.c., read a Latin thesis before 
the Begins Professor of Divinity) or print a dissertation on 
some theological subject ; a B.D. of five years* standing 
can proceed to the D.D. on printing another dissertation 
approved by the Begius Professor. In Law, students who 
obtained honours in both parts of the Law Tripos, or in 
one part of it and in another Tripos, arc entitled to the 
LL.B., and if in the first class to the LL.M. ; while they can 
submit any original work in Law as a qualification for the 
LL.D. In Medicine, three years’ residence with five 
years’ medical study (in or out of the University) Is required 
for the B.O. ; besides the Previous Examination, three 
medical examinations have to be passed, much of the ground 
of which is covered by the Natural Sciences Tripos ; and 
if in addition the candidate “ keeps an Act ” before the 
Begius Professor of Physio, he is entitled to the M.B. ; 
while after tliree more years, and after keeping another 
Act, ho can proceed to the IM.D. ; and a B.O. can, after 
three years, become an M.O. In Music, nine terms of 
residence are required for the Bachelor’s degree, whilo 
candidates h.avo to pass the Previous Examination, and 
an examination in Music in two parts (held in the Easter 
Term) ; after two years a Mus. B. can proceed to the 
Mus. M. by passing a further examination in two parts ; 
and the Mus. D. is conferred for distinction in musical 
composition on any graduate who submita three satisfactory 
original works. The research degi’cos of Sc. D. and Litt. D» 
are obtainable by Masters of Arts, Law, Surgery, or Music 
of five years’ standing, who submit satisiactory original 
contributions to the advancement of science or learning. 
The fees for the various examinations are mostly two or 
three guineas for G.M. and Mus. I>., five guineas ; for 
LL.D., ten guineas. Diplomas are also granted in Agri- 
culture and in Public Health, to persons who ore not 
members of the University (apply resp ctively to tho 
Secretary to th() Department of Agriculture, University 
Ghemioal Laboratory ; and to tho Secretary to the State 
Medicine Syndicate). 

FELLOWSHIPS AND PRIZES. Fellowships arc awarded 
much as at Oxford, while tho chief University Scholarshms 
and Prizes are tho Chancellor’s Gold Medfds for Classics, 
English Verso, and English Law ; the Browne Medals for 
Greek and Latin Epigrams and Greek and Latin Verse; 
the Graven, Browne, and Person Scholarships for Classics ; 
the Bell Scholarships for Classics, Mathematics, and 
Divinity combined; and the Norrisiau, Burney, and 
Maitland Prizes in Divinity. But tho blue riband of tho 
University is the Senior Wranglership, won by the student 
who heads the first class of Port 1. of the Mathematical 
Tripos. The Colleges of Cambridge, with tho dates of 
their foundation, are as follows (the numbers in brackets 
shewing how many undergraduates were on the Colic<^e 
books in 1903) 


li.31, Peterhouse (55) ; 1520, Clare (186) ; 1.117, Peni- 
Qonville and Caias (213); 135fL 
irinity Unll G81)*, 1352, Corpus Cliristi (36); 1411, 
Queen’s (01); 1173, St. Catharine’s 
(64); 1406, Jesus (107); 1505, Christ’s (IG9);1511, 
(42); LilO, Trinity 
(034) ; lo84, Emmanuel (186) ; 1626, Sidney Sussex (76) • 
1800, Downing (63) ; 1883, Sclwyn, for members of the 
Church of England, (90) ; and 1869, Xon-Collegiato (82>. 
Also for women there are Girton and Eewnham Colleges, 
(see section on Women’s Education). Tlio Colle^'es aJiili- 
ated to the University in whole or in part arc tho University 
College, Nottingham; «t. David’s Colle^'c, Lampeter; 
Hartley IJnlvereity Collepre, Southampton; and St. 
Edmund’s College, Old Hall, Ware. Tliroiigh ttiosc atBliated 
colleges, one year’s residence and part or the whole of tho 
previous Examination are often excused. 


EXPENSE As to expenses, the fixed university charges, 
from Matriculation to the B. A. degree inolusive, amount 



to About 110» In tho /SAei tjie entraooe fM 

|i fbOftiy iES» the oantion depoeit about £ld (some Cdlegos 
•Qow payment in advanoe ae an alternative), the tuition tee 
between £18 and £24 a year, cstabliebment charges about 
10 guineas a year, the umversity capitation tax £2 a year, 
and the college degree fee mostly £6. In the varying cMege 
chaarget, rent of unfurnished rooms would rarely be as low 
as £10 a year, and might well roach £25 to £30, furniture 
being taken at a valuation from the preceding tenant. 
Furnished lodgings in the town are mostly between £6 and 
£15 a term, the tenant providing his own linen, cutlery, 
glass, and crockery. 

A student reading for the Mathematical Tripos may 
need a private tutor, whose charge (for three hours a week) 
is mostly £9 a term, and 10 guineas iu the Long Vacation, 
while a student making use of the university laboratories 
will have to pay about 20 cuinoau a year extra. 

At Emmanuel, a hostel for 33 students luis been started, 
with 6xed chnrgt^ of £75 to £S5 ayear to cover the fixed and 
varying college ehurgcs, providing meat- break fast and 
lunch in tlie Common Room and dinner in the Gollogo 
Hull (no caution deposit: entrance foe £l Ifis.). At 
Eelwytif as at Koble C()llog(\ Oxford, the equivalent charge is 
£81 a year, all meals being taken in Hall. Queen's and 
Downing have a similar prepay mont Hystc'in. 

Non-Collegiate students have been known to bring all 
their expenses down to about £12 a term (apart from tho 
6xed university charges, end from dues <o the Non- 
Collegiate Students’ Hoard, which amount to £5 10a. 
a year, besides the entrance fee of £6 ISs.), thus making 
the three years’ conrao cost from £165 to £180 ; but this is 
possible only with the strictest economy. The only 
satisfactory way to estimate ex ponses is to writ/O to the 
College seieeleci, whence all information may be gained, 
and also all particulars of College So]u>larshij)s, Sizurships, 
Exhibitions, Ac. Tho Student’s Handbook mentioned 
above also gives full details of these matters. 

III. THE UNIVERSITY CP DURHAM. 

It was founded by Act of Parliament in 1832, the Dean 
nn<l Chapter devotinjT to it £3,000 n year of tho Cathedral 
revenues. Tho Deo-n still is tx officio tho Warden, and 
tho chairs of (Jreck and Divinity arc Hik'd by two of tho 
CVmoiis. The govc*’t!iug body is tho .Senato (eoiiaisting 
ii the various Professors, IVineipals, Ac.), while Convoca- 
tion is constituted much as at Oxford. Residence is com- 
pulsory, except for degrees in Law or Music, but the system 
of instruction is professorial, us in Cermany, not tutorial, 
ns at Oxford and Cambridge. C’oim]iis.si<vaers wa*re I 
sippointt'il by Act of Parlianuiit, IHOS to revise Ibo 
l oustitution of the University. 

Tho Faculties are Theology, Arts, Law, Medicine, Science, 
Music, and Letters. 3’ho Degrees in all these faculties, 
except Thoolo^', are open to brd li se.\es etpialJy (since 1 895), 
The degree of B.A. is obtainable after iLsisieiice for two 
years, i.e., six terms of about eight nocks each, on ]>assing 
two examinalioiis (Pass or Honours). Residence for a 
seventh term, and a furtlu^r examination, rntitlo to tho 
Licentiate in Theology (L.Th.) The otlioj- degives grauUd 
are M.A. (nc examination), B.l). and D.li. (for which 
graduates of other universities are eligible), B.C.L., 
B.Litt.. B.Mus., U.Mus., and after study at ono of the 
Newcastle t’ollegcs, M.B., M.D., B.S. (.Surgerv). Al.S 
B.Hy. (Hygiene), D.lly. and B.iSc. 

The University Fees are £2 on entrance, £7 per term for 
degree tuition, £1 lOs. for ea^h examination, and £3 
fefr—thus totaling £50 for the degree of B.A. Tlicro are 
numerous Scholarships and Exhibitions from £70 a year 
downwards, mastly without any age-limit : full particulars 
of these and other university mat tors can be found in tho 
Calendar (Andrews Durham. Is. 6d.), or tho Student’s 
Guide to the University of Durham (Andrews, Durham, 

Is. 6d.). Tlie constituent bodies of the University arc 
Its follows 

(1) University College, founded in iSa7, wlieu the Hall 

and (%apel of mo old Castle were devoted to tho use of tho 

CoUego. Nearly all students rosldo wltldn Uio Cdllego. 


Thins Is a of ffl tl on denosit of 1^5 on HftviiufV. 

rttitof fon^pbed rooms ip ^ s and 
about seven gulneaB lauding club subscriptioiiS), 
the cost of board varies between £10 and £18 a term. Ap;p1^^ 
to the Master, the Castle, Durham. 

(2) Bishop Hatfield’s Hall, opened in 1846, to provido 
as economical a course as possible. All rooms arp let 
funiished, and meals are taken in common. The cautioa 
deposit (returnable) is £15, and there is an inclusive charge 
of £15 16s. a term for Battels, which covers board, furnished 
rooms, club subscriptions, &o. Apply to Uie Principal. 

(3) St. Chad’s Han, opened in 1U04, to assist earnest 
Candidates for Holy Orders who have not sufficient means 
for tJie necessary training. Apply to the Principal. 

(4) Unattached or Non-ooUegiate Studente first admitted 
in 1871. They must be at least 25 years old, and reside 
i»i lodgings approved by the Warden and Proctors. Cost 
of board and lodging varies from £25 to £50 a year. 
Apply to tho Censor. 

Thus tho coat of the two years’ course necessary for tho 
B.A. degree is, in addition to £60 for University foes, 
between £150 and £190 at University College, £96 upwards 
at Ilatfioid Hall, and £50 upwards as Unattached. 

In 1852 the Newcastle-upon-Tyne College of Medioine 
was affiliated to the University, and in 1892 students of 
what is now known as the Armstrong College, Newcastle, 
were permitted to proceed to the degree of B.A. as well as 
to the various science degrees, the courses of training being 
in the various branches of Engineering, Mining, Metallurgy, 
Nava! Architecture, Agriculture, Ac., os well as iu Liter- 
ature and the Fine Arts. Codrington College, Barbados, was 
affiliated in 1876, and Fourah Bay College, Sierra Leone, 
in 1876. 

A Fostol for women has I^cen opened at House, 

The fees arc £16 a Icnu for a study-bedroom, but £12 a 
term if study mid bodi oom are shared between two. There 
D a scholarship of £70 and an exhibition of £20. Apply 
to the Lady Principal. 

IV. THE UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. 

Until tho early years of the 19th century, tho only body 
iij the Metropolis which approached university rank was 
Gresham College, Basinghall Street, named after Sir Thomas 
Gresham, who in 1648 founded seven Professorships (in 
Divinity, Mujdc, &c.), to bring umversity advantages within 
reach of Londoners. In 1820 University College, Govvor 
Street, was founded on an undenominational basis, with 
faculties in Art;., Laws, and Medicine. Three years later 
witnessed the incorporation of King’s College, Strand, which 
was definitely associated with tho Gliurch of England. At 
last, iu 1836, the University of London was constituted by 
Royal Charter, empow’ering the Senate to confer degrees on 
qualified pupils from these colleges or from any other colleges 
which might be affiliated. Most of the Nonconformist and 
Roman Catholic cidiegcs were thus enrolled, hut the Uni- 
versity could exercise little control over its constituent 
clemcnt.s, and consequently the supplemental Charter of 
1868 abolished tho affiliation of those colleges, agd throw the 
Univemity’s examinations and degrees open to all persous 
equally, without regard to t heir place of study. Ju 1878 
tho door of tho university \vu3 opened to women, who 
wore placed on precisely the same footing with, men for 
degrees, honours, etc. 

Thus tho four main features of tho university were — 
tho absence of religious tcsits, tho conferring degrees after 
examination only, the entire equality of the sexes, and 
tho dispensing with any requirements as to residence or 
tuition. 

Its Rn- Q uo ants ation. But it became clear that such 
a body could not meet the educational needs of the Metro- 
polis, and after lengthy deliberation and two Koyal Gom- 
mif-sions ^which reported in 1888 and 1894), the University 
w'as moflified and re-organised, under tho Act of 1898, so 
as lo add to its functions of awarding degrees by examination 
the task of orgunising, improving, and extending Idghor 
cducatioti within the litniis of its jurisdiction, that is* 
within a ladius ot 30 miles from the head-quarters of the 
University (which were moved in 1900 to the Impenal 
Institute Buildings, South Kensington). 



Its into two oImbmi XntenuJ, 

wlio are atudTuig eitlier in the ficlioola at the VniTenity 
or wider teaoners who hawe been appointed or recognised 
by it (see below) ; and l!stemal» ie.. any other penoda who 
can mtisfy the examiners* tests. There are different 
ojpiminations for external and internal studentSi but an 
endeavour is made to maintain in the two classes the same 
standard of knowledge and attainments. 

FACULTIES AED DBORBES. There are eight Faculties 
(1) Theology, (2) Arts, (3) Laws, (4) Musio, (6) Medicine, 
(d) Science, (7) Eiminoering, (8) Economics and Political 
Science (including Commerce and Industry). The Degrees 
granted are: (1) Bachelor and Doctor of Divinity, (2) 
Bachelor and Master of Arts and Doctor of Literature, 
(3) Bachelor and Doctor of Laws, (4) Bachelor and Doctor 
of Music, (6) Bachelor and Doctor of Merlicinc, Bachelor 
and Master of Surgery, (t>) Bachelor and Doctor of Science. 
These Science degrees are granted in the Faculty of Science, 
of Engineering and of Economics. No student is admitted 
to the Final Examination for a First Degree in less than 
three years from Matriculation. 

MATRICULATION. Examinations are held throe tim(*tt 
a year — in January, June, and September. No one is 
registered as a matriculated student unless lie has passetl 
one of these examinations, or some other examination 
recognised as equivalent by the University, and has 
reached the ago of sixteen. 

The Schools of the UNiVfmsixY are as follows 

/n ail f(n'uific's but Theology, Medicine and • 

University College, Couor Street. Scholarships, Ac.] 
awarded annually, worth a])out £5>n00. Many faciliUes 
otlored for research work ; capital libraries. 

in all jamlties but Mum and Reonomiat : King’s College, 
Strand. Scholarships, Ac., awarded aniiunlly, valued at 
flPOO. 


in Theology : Hacknny College, TTarnpstead (’Con- 
gregational); Mow College, Uninpstead (Oongrcgationiil) ; 
Bogent’a Park College (Baptist); Weslovan College. 
Richmond ; .St. .Tolin’s, Highbury ('Church of England).' 

In Arts, Science, and Rngine.cring : East London College, 
Wile J'liid Hoad, 10. 

In Arts and Seienec : Iloyai Holloway College, Englefield 
(for women) ; Bedford College, Baker 
Street, W. (for women). 

In Arts : Westfield College, Hampstead (for Women), 

In Science and Engineering : Imperial Oollego of Science 
and Technology, South Kensington (sec below). I>'or 
Apiculture only, the South Eastern Agricultural College, 
Wye, Kent. ^ 

^^^^omiesi London School of Economics. Clare 
Market, Kiogsway, W.C- 

tn Medicine : the medical sirhooh; of London naspllalH. 

An explanatory note may be needed willi regard to ono 
or two of these schools. What is now termed me Imperial 
(.college of Science and Technology is a group of associated 
colleges including (I) The Royal Gollego of Science and 
Royal Sclmol of xMinos, (2) The City and Guilds Collego 
(formerly Coiitrul a’cclinical Corcgo of the City and Guilds 
of London institute). The students of the Royal Collego 
of Science arc chiefly selected by the Board of Education 
on results of examinations throughout the country, and 
thwe rweive free tuition. Some aro Soioucc teachers 
doing advanced work, who receive a rnaintenanoo allow- 
iinoe m addition, and there me some private students who 
pay tees. 

An important step was taken in 1907, towards the 
conversion of the University into a “ Teaching University,” 
namely, the incorporation of University College, Gower 


- uxuvuiBii,y iiaeii. ine largo sums reouii-c 

for frcemg tho buUdings from debt and adapting \hei 
Iro Wr II Umfersity have been euppliod cliioa' 

Company. Th' 

t»m .. . >>“ also dono much to promot. 

to the Umvemity thei: 
fw ‘I*® P™”*®® of *6000 a yea: 

lor five years towards its mainteianoe. 

“OJ EXHIBmosS. Apply to the Uni 
eonlain«*n’ °f the SetMarahips PampKtt, whici 

. '^bv T? ."*® Sobolsmhlps sud WiWtS 

i omn^wftl,^" “<> "t’’®*' fostitutlora 
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It obtoio9(i its charter in I8S0, under the name of tbt 
Victoria University, and from 188^ to 1903 had ^re4 
constituent colleges:— Owens College, Manchester; Uni- 
versity Collego, Liverpool ; and Yorkshire College, Leeds. 
Those three oollegea are now independent universities, and 
are entirely separate, except that they have a common 
Matriculation Examination, in which they are joined by 
the University of Sheffield. This examination is held twice 
in each year, in July and in September, in the buildings 
of each of these four universities. All information as to 
fees, &o., may be obtained by application to the Secretary, 
Joint Matriculation Board, 24 Dover Street, Manchester. 

This University grants degrees in Arts and Scieiico. In 
Soience are throe degrees ; B.Se.» M.Sc., and D.Sc. 
A Training College for Teachers forms an important 
tlopartment of the University. Arraugomonts aro made 
for Three-year Certificate Students to take courses leading 
to an Arts or Science degree. There is a considerable 
number of scholarships, exhibitions and prizes open to 
competition. Full information mo,y be obtained from the 
Prospectuses sent free on application to the Registrar. 

Ila;i(laijcc provided at Dalton Hally Victoria Pork, 
for fifty-two student?, at £90 a year ; at Hulme Hall, 
Victoria Park for forty students, at £6.3 a year ; aud foi* 
women, at Ashburne lioiise. Victoria Park, for 50 students 
from tiiirty-six fo fifty guineas a year. Victoria Chureli 
Hostel. ‘J()6 Oxford Boad, for women students of the 
University Training College. £15 a year exclusive of 
Univ^Tiuty foes. 


VI. THE UNIVERSITY OF BIRMINGHAM. 

It was fouutlcd in lOOO, being dovclojicd from the Mason 
University Colleg*', founded in 1875. livery candidate for 
a degree has to pass the Matriculation Examination (fee 
£2) or ono of its equivalents — the Oxford Kespoiisions, 
Cambridge Previou.s, Senior Locals, &e. 

TJie Malriouhttion iixnmiuatioii is held twice a year, in 
July and September. Candidates should apply to tJio 
Bcglstrar for a form of cntiy. Copies of previous exami- 
nation papers may bo. obtnined ''.rom Cornisii Bro.H.,Kcw 
Street, BlriuingUaiu, i»rlce Gd. 

There oie four Faculties— Science, Arts, Comnocrce, and 
Medicine, the fee at an Iiitermediato Examination being 
£2, and at a Final Examination £2 and an adiui.?.siion foe*! 
The fees for each subject in the proscribed courses of study 
ore usually threo or four guineas a year. I’hese can be 
covered in the ease of medical student s by a Composition 
Fee of £85 (providing for five years’ work), while the total 
cost of a degree in mediciiio can be as little as £155, which 
inciudos matriculation, memborship, and all examination 
fees, miiyorsity tuition and hospital practice ; but of course 
does not include boai'd and lodging. 

The Faculty of Commerce is a novel and oharacteristio 
departure. It includes such subjects as Modcj ii Languages, 
Science applicable to Manufacture, History, and Banking, 
and the degree of B. Com. is conferred. There is a special 
school of Modern Languages, and .schools of Engineering, 
Metallurgy, Mining, and Brewing, in which subjects 
University Diplomas are granted at a moderate cost, e.g., 
the Diploma in Malting and Brewing can be obtained at 
an inclusive cost of £87 for throe ycaia’ work. A register 
of suitable lodgings is kept by the Secretary of the 
University. 

Tljcio i-i til*’ Queen’s f 'ollegc Hall of residence for mon 
Ktudents, jiTifi a ilali of resirlcnctj for women students 
situated noar the new University Buildings. * 

VII. THE UNIVERSITY OP LIVERPOOL. 

It was originally University Collego, Liverpool, which waa 
founded in 1881, and became a constituent College of the 
V'^ictoria University in 1884. By its Charter of 1903 it 
w'as created an independent university, with the power ot 
incorporating the Liverpool Royal Institution (founded ia 
1821), and of affiliating an^ qualified educational boditof 
(such as the School of Aj chitecture and Applt^ Art), 
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The faculties are Arts, Science, Engineering, Law and 
Medicine, and there arc honours courses in each faculty. 
Degrees are granted aJso in Commerce, Architecture, and 
Dental Surgery. For the Arts degree (to take a particular 
example) a composition fee of £67 is charged, payable in 
three annual instalments of £19. Full details respecting 
foes, courses of study, fellowships, scholarships, and prizes 
are given in the Calendar, price Is., po.st free Is. 4d. 
Affiliatied to the University arc the Training fk>llcgc.s at 
Edge Hill and Mount IMeasant, in which special courses 
for the first year of study for the ordinaiy B.A. degree 
are held. (See “Joint Matriculation Board” under 
Tjmvenity of Manchestear.) 

ll^dence Is provided for men at the IJall of Residence^ 
44~46 Upper Parliament Street, at £1 5s. a week ; a»^ for 
women at the Unirtrsity //atf. Holly Hoad, Fairnold, 
from £35 a year ; apply to the Warden in each case. 

VIII. THE UNIVERSITY OF LEEDS. 

It W'as originally the Yorkshire Oollege, but was con- 
stituted an independent university by Royal Charter, 1004. 
The university grants degrees in Arts, Science, Medicine, 
Commerce', and Law ; and in accordance with its original 
intention Hj[>eciali8e8 in the application of science to in- 
dustries ; civil, mechanical, electrical, mining and sanitary 
engineering ; dyeing, cloth and leather manufactures ; 
analvtioal obemistir ; apiculture and commerce. There 
is also a capital Medici School, forming the oldest do- 
partment of the University, having been founded in 
1831. (See “Joint Matriculation Board” under University 
of Manchester.) 

The fees can ho ascertained from the calendar according 
to the subjects tukon up. Kesidence is provided at 
lyddon llall^ Virginia Road, at .sixty guineas a year. In 
arts and science (tliirty tiiree-weeks) ; sixty-nine guineas 
in medicine (thirty-eight weeks); apply to the W^arden. 

IX. THE UNIVERSITY OF SHEFFIELD. 

Tlu.s university was constituted iu 1906, and is a 
development of the University College, which was formed 
in 1897 by the amalgamation of the Shcfiicld School of 
Medicine (founded 1828), the Flvih College (founded 1879), 
and the Sheffield Technical School (founded 1886). It 
holds both day and oreuii\g courses of k'ctures. The 
faculijes arc Arts, Seier.c**, Applied Seience and Medicine. 
Besides the ordinary de^rex's in Arts, Science and Medicine, 
itgrariU degn^.s in Engineering (B. Kiig., M. Kng., 1). Eng.) 
mi l Metallurgy (B. Met., M. .Mot., D. Met.). The cour.se.s 
and degrees in Medicine arc oj>en to men and women alike. 
(•Sec “Joint Matriculation Board” under Inirersity of 
Manchfstrr. Refer also to p. 768.) 

X. THE UNIVERSITY OF WALES. 

h was fouiuhsl by Royal Charter in 189.3, and com prises 
the three constituent colleges named below. It grants 
degrt'es in Arts, Science, Laws, Music and Theology. 
Every candidate, for the B.A., B.Sc., LL.B., or B. Mus. 
degree must have studicil in oim of the constituent colleges 
not less than three years ; and for the B.D. degree not less 
than throe years in a Thi'ologieal College Jipjwoved by the 
University Court, after obtaining a degree in Arts or 
Heit'uoe. The fco for each ordinary examination for one 
of these degre es is 16a., and for tbo llonours Examination, 
80s. Cuiididatos for IMatricnlation must have attained 
the age of sixteiui nnd passed the Matrienlation Examina- 
tion of the University or its equivalent. It is held twice 
a year, in June and September, at Aberys^w^tb, Bangor 
and Cardiff simnltuiieously. F«-e for the cxuminatioii is 
£2. For full information apply for Prospectus to one of 
the College Registrars. Students must reside either in 
the Halls or in licensed lodging.s. The coat of living in 
lodgings for a year (i.c,. a session of three terms of about 
cloven w’ooka each) and tuition can (it is said) bo kept 
between £30 and £40. 

0) University College, Aberystwitb, founded in 1871. 
Registration fee, £1 a year ; tuition fco, £10 a year, with 
extra charges for laboratory work. There is a IMcn’s iro.stel 
atl Marino Terrace, which charges from 39 to 61 guineas a 
year for board and residence (apply to tlie Warden). And 


for women the Alexandra Hall charges from S7 to 
guineas (apply to the Warden), 

(2) University College, Banffor, founded in 1884. 
Registration fee, a guinea a year ; annual tuition fee, £10 
in Arts, 14 guineas in Science. There is a Hall of Residenos 
for women at University Halit accommodating 60 students, 
opened by Miss Helen Gladstone in 1897, to which has been 
added an adjoining mansion, Caedorwen, for 20 stodents* 
The cost of board and residence is 30 to 40 guineas a 
year ; apply to the Lady Superintendent, 

(3) University College, Cardiff, founded in 188f?. 
Matriculation fee, one guinea ; annual tuition fee, £10 in 
Arts, 13 guineas In Science. Aherdare IJall is a woman’s 
hostel, charging from £32 to £42 10s. a year for board 
and residence, and offering scholarships of from £10 to 
£36 ; apply to the Lady Principal. 

XI. VARIOUS COLLEGES OF UNIVERSITY RANK. 

To make the account of the English Universities more 
complete, a few words must be added about certain 
Colleges whoso work is definitely of a university standard, 
although they are not incorporated with any university. 

1. St. David’s College, Lampeter, is affiliated to 
Oxford and Cambridge Universities and has by charter 
the power of conferring the degrees of B.A. and B.D. It is 
open to students of any nationality and enforces no religious 
tost. Whilst its primary object is to train candidates for 
ordination its courses of study arc very far from being 
confined to theology. See Lampeter^ p. 736. 

2. The Hautley University College, Southampton, 
i.s open equally to men and w'omcn. It is affiliated to 
Oxford and Cambridge Universities (thus excusing a year’s 
residence for students who have attended the College for 
three sessions, and passed certain examinations), and it 
has n Hall of Residence for Women students. Its courses 
of instruction are specially arranged with regard to the 
degrees of Oxford, Cambridge, London, and St. Andrews 
Universities ; while it gives especial attention to Civil 
and Mechanical Engineering, and provides for the require* 
ments of Medical and Dental Students. The fees per 
session ore 12 guineas (15 guineas where use of the 
laboratories is needed), while the foes per term are 6 and 
C guineas respectively. 

3. University Colt.egb, Bristol, works on similar 
lines, and besides ordinary university courses, afford.s 
sy.stematio instruction in the branches of Applied Science 
that are more nearly connected with .the Arts and Manu- 
factures ; in Engineering, Surveying, Ac., and in Medical 
studies. The fees for the university couraas are about 
13 guineas a session, while the three years’ courses in 
Engineering cost from 75 to 80 guineas, and the Medical 
eourse, including Hospital practice, 133 guineas. There 
;ne numerous scholarships and exhilations, particulars of 
which can bo obtained from the prospectus (post free). 
A Day Training College for Teachers (men and women) 
forms part of the Institution. 

4. Other institutions of the same rank and working on 
similar lines, are Reading College ; the Royal Albert Me- 
morial College, Exeter ; the Rutherford College, Newcastle- 
on-l'yue; and the University College, Nottingham. 

XII. THE SCOTTISH UNIVERSITIES. 

The four universities of St. Andrews, Glasgow, Aberdeen, 
and Edinburgh can be treated together, as they are 
organised on the same basis and have much in common. 
Their present constitution is duo to the arrangeroent.s 
of the Scottish University Commissioners in 1889. 
and their system is entirely professorial. No distinction 
is made as to creed, and women are admitted to 
degrees equally with men. The students have tr 
attend the university courses of lectures in the subjects 
which they offer for examination, and must make their own 
arrangements for board and lodging. 

The Faculties arc five in number: Arts, Science 
Medicine, Law, and Divinity, while Edinburgh add» 
Music. The Scottish Universities do not grant the 
degree of B.A. at all, but the M.A. is obtainable 
after the three years* course of study detailed below* 



fSE UNIVERSITIES. tao 


The other degrees are B. Sc., B. Sc., (in pure Science, 
Engineering, or Agriculture); D. Litt. and B. Phil.; 
B.D. (obtainable after a special course of study subsequent 
to the M.A. ooui'sc) ; the usual Bachelor's and Boctoris 
degrees in Law, Medicine, and (at Edinburgh) Music ; 
and the honorary degrees of LL.I). and B.D. ; diplomaa 
are also granted in Education, Public Health, &o. 

The Academical Tear consists of two sessions — the 
winter session of about 20 weeks, from October to March 
(with about 3 weeks’ vacation at Christmas) ; and the 
summer session of about 10 weeks, from May to early in 
July. The curriculum for the M.A. and B.Sb. degrees 
extends over three winter sessions, or two winter and three 
summer sessions. Seven subjects have to bo taken out 
of a long list, and a full course of lectures attended in each 
(100 lectures usually qualify in each course). Or if honours 
are sought, one of the nine honours groups has to be selected, 
consisting of two subjects (o.g., the Classics group com pi ises 
Greek and Latin) ; and, in addition, three of the ordinary 
or pass subjects must bo offered by the candidate. Before 
admission to the University course each student has to pass 
the Preliminary Examination (foe, 10s. Od.) which is held 
under the direction of a Joint Board of Examiners for the 
four universities twice in each year. 

The Ftea ore moderate ; there is a “Matriculation” fee of 
a guinea a year for throe years ; the fee for the course of 
lectures in each of seven subjects is mostly four guineas, 
but reaches as much as seven guineas in some of the 
science subjects requiring laboratory practicic. ^’ho 
fees for the university examinations arc for the M.A. 
degree five guineas and for the B.Sc. degree six guinf*a.s, 
with a registration fee in each case* of one guinea. Thus 
the total cost of the M.A. or B.Sc. degree (besides board 
and lodgings) is from £39 to £.50. 

The Carne^e Trust was founded in 1001, by Mr. Andrew 
Carnegie, to improve and extend scientific study and 
research, and to enable the youth of Scotland, however 
poor, to have the advantagtjs of a university training. 
OnO'half of its income is devoted chk^fly to giving re- 
search scholarships in science, medicine, economics, history, 
or modem languages ; the other half to paying the fees in 
whole or part of necessitous Scotch students who are over 
16 years of age : any balance accruing may bo devoted 
to paying for evening lectures or university extension work. 
(Offices of the Trust, 14 Hanover Street, Edinburgh.) 

The Calendars may bo obtained from tho various 
universities for between Ss. and 4s., and these contain a list 
of bursaries, scholarships, and prizes, wdth the examination 
regulations and questions, Ao. St. Andrews and Edinburgh 
unite in sending a member to Parliament, as do Glasgow 
and Aberdeen. A few details are appended about each 
university. 

(1) St. Andrews, founded in 1111, and consisting of 
fit. SoUvatnr's College (founded 1150) and fit. Leonard's 

1512)|( which were united in 1747 ; fit. Mary's College 
1637) ; and University College, Dundee (1880), which was 
affiliated to the University in 1807. The Janitor at the 
United Oollego keeps a list of suitable lodgings, and a 
common dining table is maintained, which provides 
dinners on five days a week at a ciiarce of £3 Ifis. for the 
winter session, and half that amount for the summer 
session. At the University Halt finr Women (opened in 
189C). board and residence can be obtained for the winter 
B^ion at a cost of between £30 and £50, and for the 
summer session at half that figure. 

(2) Glasgow, founded in ll.M. New buildings costing 
half a million, opened 1870. I'hc Iccturi-s for wtnnen in 
Arts and Medicine are given cliicfiy at Qneeji Afargard 
College, to which is attached a IJail oj Residence, which 
provides board and lodging for between £.30 and £f0 a vear. 

(3) Aberdeen, founded in 1494 by William Rlphinstone, 
Bishop of Aberdeen, and consisting of St. Mary's College 
(founded 1605), latw called King’s, where now the Arts 
and Divinity courses are hold ; and Mnrischal College 
(1693), now used for Science, Law, and Medicine. The 
two colleges were united in 1858. 

(4) Edinburgh, founded in 1682, and justly renowned 
for its medical faculty, to accommodate which splendid 
new buildings were opened in 1884. 

Great Importance is attached to collegiate residence. 
Accordingly, provision has been made at University Hall, 


for male etudent?, consisting of five reparate residences, 
the cidef of which is Ramsay Iiodge. 3, 4, 6 and 6 Ramsay 
Gardena. The rent of rooms, which are fully £iirnL«hod, 
varies from lOs. to ISs. per week. Bo.ird averages about 
13s. per week, Tho Halls for women are Masson Hall and 
JMuir Hall, .HI and 12 George Square. 

ElIL THE UNIVERSITY OF DUBLIN. 

including only Trinity College, Bublin, was founded ia 
1691. In 1873 the previously existing restrictions which 
confined its advantages to members of the Church of 
Ireland were removed. And now all classes, examinations 
and degree.^ in Arts, Law, Medicine, aro open to women. 
Its governing body consists of the Provost, Senior Fellows, 
Junior Follows, and Professors, the two latter classes 
forming tho lecturing body, while all take part in the 
examining work. Residence is optional, except for the 
four professional schools of Bivinity, Law, Medicine, and 
Engineering, which require attendance at lectures as well 
a.s success in examinations. 

Academical Year. Thoro are three terms in each year— 
Miohaelmos, Hilary, and Trinity. The ocademio year 
begins in November, witli the Icdiires of the Michaelmas 
term ; then comes Hilary term, commencing with examina- 
tions on tho Michaelmas lectures ; then Trinity term, 
commencing with examinations on tho Hilary lectures; 
and finally, the November examinations on the Trinity 
term lectures, and these close the year. In the first and 
second years students aro called Junior and ' Senior 
Freshmen respectively ; in tho third and fourth years, 
Junior and Senior Sophisters. 

Fees. The entrance fee for Pensioners (ordinary students) 
is £15. Tht'n follow eight half-yearly fees of eight guineas 
each, payable in April ami October, and the degree fee is £1, 
thus making a total of £83 48. Sizars (i.e., poor sohol^) 
pay an entrance fee of £1 Is. 3d. and receive free tuition 
and commons. While the ordinary course w for four years, 
it is possible to reduce this period to two years and eight 
months ; but the fees will be the same. 

Degrees. To gain the degree of B. A., a student must pass 
tho Matriculation or Entrance Examination, and “ keep ” 
eight terms. Terms can be kept either by attending with 
diligence the lectures, five-sixths of the maximum number 
being generally required ; or by passing the examination 
held in the term. Tho former method involves residence, 
but, if it is adopted, at least two of tho terminal exami- 
nations must be taken, viz., those of tho final Freshman’s 
term (November at end of second year), and of the 
final Sophistor’s term (the degree examination). Tho 
latter method does not require residence, but the 
student has to travel to Dublin to take the exami- 
nations. A student wishing to take honours may 
substitute one of tho Moderatorships (the ten 
honours courses) for tho ordinary degree examination. 
Moderators placed in the first class (Senior Moderators), 
receive gold medals ; those in the second class (Junior 
Moderators), silver medals. The degrees granted by tho 
University are the ordinary ones, and, in addition, those 
of Bachelor and Master in Ohstetrio Science (B.A.O. ; 
M.A.O.), and in Civil Engineering (B.A.I. ; M.A.L). 

From students residint? within the University there is 
required a caution deposit of from £8 to £30 *, the rent o( 
rooios varies from £4 to £18 a year (mostly providing 
accommodation for two students) and corainolis cost from 
10s. a week. Tho Calendar is published by llo i j-es, Fi 'kds, 
& Co., Grafton Street, Dublin (price 2s.)‘ and contnifis uU 
infonnation about slzarships, scholarships, honours, 
prizns, etc., with the examination papers. The University 
elects two members of parliament. 

EIV. THE ROYAL UNIVERSITY OF IRELAND. 

This university is soon to bo replaced by two new 
universities, having their headquarters at Dublin and 
Belfast rcspcctivtdy. But until tho constitution of these 
two universities has been formulated, the Royal University 
Avill continue to fulfil its functions as an examining body. 
Its degrees aro open to any candidates whatever, but its 
examinees come mostly from tho three Queen’s Uolleges 
of Belfast, Cork and Galway, 
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No toiSdoooo k reqvkt^ bj tbo Unimdty* except that 
. loodloa) etodies must have been portued at one o! the 
iaMtHatioDS reoogniied by the Senate. There are no 
zt^otts teeta, and women are admitted to degrees equally 
Wiw men. 

For the B.A. degree, four examinations have to be passed ; 
the Matriculation, First and Second University, and the 
Depee examinations, a year at least elapsing between 
each; the fee for each examination is £1, and on taking 
the degree £2. At the expiration of another year, a B.A. 
can take the M.A. examination (ozaniinution fee and 
demtee fee, each £2). The usual degrees in Law, Science, 

, and Medicine are granted, with Bachelor and Master in 
Surgery (B.Ch. ; M.Ch.), Obstetrics (B.A O. ; M.A.O.), 
and Engineering (B.E. ; M.E.). Diplomas are issued in 
Engineering, Sanitary Science, Mental Diseases, Agricul- 
ture, and Teaching. 

At each of the Queen’s Colleges named above, the 
matriculation foe is 10s., the class fee for each course is from 
£2 to £5 pci session, and the instruction is intended to 
prepare for the B.A., M.A., D.Lilt., and D.So. degrees of 
the Royal University, or of London University, lliero 
are facuitit?s in Arts, Law, and McHlicine, and a school 
of Engineering. 

The Irish Universities Act, IHOS, provides for the 
ostablishinc'iit of two now universities, to be called 
respectively the Queen’s University of Belfast and the 
National University of rreliind. Within two years from 
the passing of this Act it is to conns into operation. And 
OU the day appointed for the eominesncemont of the two 
new universities the Royal University of Ireland will 
coase to exist. Tins National llnivorsity of Ireland will 
havo as its constituent colleges. Queen’s Collego, Cork, 
Qu(sca’s College, tialwaj’, and a new College having its 
seat at Dublin. 'J’his university is intended mainly for 
Homan Catholio iStud(.'uts. The now university at Belfast 
will be tl\(s pros('nt (Queen’s (Pliego, Belfast, with a new 
constitution, and w'ill, no doubt, in time include other 
colleges, 'j’his university will be attended mainly by the 
IVesbytorians and otlnsr I’rotostants of Ireland. At the 
same time it is enacted that “ No test whatever of religious 
beUof shall bo itupos('d on any person as a condition of 
hifl becoming or continuing to be u ptofessor, lecturer, 
feiiow, scholar, exhibitioner, graduate or student of, or 
of lus holding any oSice i,>'‘ emolument or exercising any 
privilege in, cither of the two new universities, or any 
constituent college.” At present the Roman Catholic 
colleges in Ireland of university rank are those at 
MaynOoth, University Collegia (\St. Stephen’s Green, 
Dublin), Blackroek, Carlow, Clonlirt'e, /wul the Medical 
Hchool at (loeilia Street, Dublin, 

XV. UNIVERSITY EXTENSION SCHEMES. 

A lew words must bo added on the work kuowm as 
** University Extension.” Jji the feetioii on primary eehoola 
it was urg( d that the exigencies of earning a livelihood need 
debar few, if any, from continuing their education and 
carrying on at least one branch of study in which their 
school days had taught tlieni to take pleasure. While 
the agencies uli-eady described are doing much to help 
on such a good object, the univer.sitie8 also are en- 
deavouring to spread their light and learning beyond 
the areas immediately miniateied to by them. 

Competent lecturers arc ('ugaged i o visit busv centres of 
population, and there give courses of lectures on the subjects 
with which they are specially qualified to deal. These 
lectures are mostly delivcretl in the evening, and the fees 
charged are so moderate as to bo within the reach of all. 
The subjects arc most varied, including not only science 
in all its developments, but also literature and history, 
both ancient and modern. All that goes to the making 
of a good citizen falls within their ken : economics, ethics, 
and political philosophy, na well ns subjects of more 
general interest, such as geography and comn'.crco. 

The lectures are intended to help and stimulate the 
ordinal}' intelligent enquirer, while also giving direction 
and aid to the more prmessed student. Books are recom- 


mended for reading, conrees ol study ntgpped otft, 
examinatioiis held (oooferriug UBiveisity oertifidites) 
those who choose to submit to the ordeal ; while et'erytihibg 
possible is done to make the lectures Mnerally intemthig 
and useful, by employing abundant iUustrations, and by 
making excursions under skilled miidanoe, either to the 
various museums or on geologicm, botanical, and other 
Huch quests. After each formal lecture is held a class in 
which the subject of the lecture is treated in greater detail, 
and the students have an opportunity of receiving help 
in their individual difficulties. Paper work is set and cor- 
rected, each week, for these who wish to avail themselves 
of such an aid to methodical study. At the end of July 
is hold the ” Summer Meeting,” mostly at Oxford or 
Cambridge, when students are able to spend a week or 
a fortnight under the same conditions as mark the 
every-day life of the more highly-favoured under- 
graduate. 

The four universities specially engaged in this work arc 
those of Oxford, Cambridge, London, and Manchester 
(the Victoria University). 

The arrangementrt for their courses of lectures, and 
mucli other interesting matter, may be found in the 
Vnirersity Extension Journal (Archibald Constable & Co., 
2 Whiteliall Clardens, S.W.), which is published, under the 
ofliciu! sanction of the Universities, nine times a year- 
on tho first of each month from October to May, and in 
July (3d. eacli number ; 28. 6d. per annum post free). 

Tho universities of Wales and of St. Andrews are also 
taking up tliis work ; and thus university teaching and 
a part of its culture are being placed within the reach ci 
nearly every one. The system of Local Examinations of 
schools by tho Universities has already been mentioned 
in the section of this article dealing with Secondary Schools. 


THE EDUCATION OF WOMEN. 

The last half century has reason to be proud of tho pro- 
gress it has made in tho clficieucy and o.xtonsion of women’s 
education. In men’s education, as has already been 
mentioned, we of the present day arc not far in advance of 
tho loth century. Tho educational ladder which we havo 
been reconstructing was then in existence, and was quite 
as adequate to the needs of its own times as anything wo 
have produced is to the needs of ours. But in women’s 
education the case is far different. Except for what 
Egyptian and Babylonian records may havo to toll us of 
ages that are at prosimt called pro-historic, it may safely 
be asserted that never before has there been an age so 
advaru’cd as our own in all that pertains to woman’s 
intellectual development. And this triumph is the more 
complete, in that it is so universally welcomed; while 
opinions are still much divided on the thorny question of 
“woman’s rights,” educated men are as unanimous as 
any woman could be in cordially appreciating ^.he aims, 
efforts and successes of the pioneers in the field of woman’s 
educaliim. And this must needs bo the case, if true 
education has the double function that has been alluded 
to — the developing the be st that there is in each individual 
and the qualifying as perfectly os possible each individual 
for life’s work and station. It was only when this double 
function was ignored, and women’s qualities and necessities 
were supposed to be identical with men’s, that some of the 
early attempts at women’s education becamo unfruitful. 
But now* that the novelty has worn off, and that experienoe 
has accumulated tocorreetthe mistakes inevitably associated 
with any movement in its early days, all are happily agreed 
on the value of tho movement itself. The motner who has 
been well educated can bo a far wiser guide and truer friend 
in early life to her children than the one who has not; while 
outside the limits of the home, most provinces of social 
activity are alike being penetrat^ and purified by women, 
whose native capacities havo been deveIox>ed under a gene- 
rous education. As doctors and surgeons, as inissionarios 
and teachers, as poor-law guardians and members of school- 
committees, in the work of sanitary inspeetioa aud in 
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laotorir telmi, in (Ey and in West End basinesses, 
and in ootmtleM other ealiings, women have demonstrated 
oonolusively that they can supply to the common We a 
healthy and beneficial influence that must otherwise be 
lost to the community, and do a work for the lack of 
wWoh all alike would Buffer. Here we propose to give a 
slight sketch of the system and organisation at present in 
existence for women's education, and specially to dwell on 
the facilities offered for overcoming any difficultios in the 
matter of expense. 

Primary Education o! Girls. In Primary Education little 
need be added to what has been already said. It should 
be specially noted that the sjrstem of Junior Scholarships 
(from primary schools to secondary) ; Intermediate 
oohomrships (for maintenance at secondary schools); 
and Senior Scholarships (loading to university education), 
which has been inaugurated by the London and other 
uounty Councils, makes provision for girls as well as boys. 
Similarly, the Christ’s Hospiial Scholarships (see p. 7i7) 
aw open to both sexes, liut while boys may quito well 
start in the primary schools, and thenoo procee<l higher, 
many people qualified to judgo consider tnat it is better 
for girls, when possible, to start at once in the secondary 
school ; for, in the case of the latter, there ia more danger 
of their losing delicacy of manner from the indiscriminate 
associations which are often to be found in a primarv 
school ^ 


Technical Education of Girls. Nor need more t han a few 
wOTds be said as to Technical E<iucation of girli. As a 
rule, the various institutions give instruction to both sexos 
{b» shown by the mark f in the list, ]>. 718). In the sohools 
attached to the technical institutes, the system is what 
IS kno\^ sometimes os dual, sometimes as mixed. Strictly, 
in dual schools, the classes are duplicated, for bo 3-8 and 
girls respectively, though under a single organisation ; 
whuo m mixcKt schools, boys nnd girls work together for 
most subjects in one class (though the girls have a separate 
entrance and playground). The latter is the system of 
many of the Welsh Intermediate or County Schools, althouf^h 
the name dual ” is oominouly applied to it. It preseiTts 
some advantages, but there is a considerable body of expert 
opinion which judges that on the whole girls lose more thau 
they gam by it. These technical schooTa not only provide 
j th(»e girls who wish it, the elements of a scientifio 
education such as the boys receive, but also give special 
attention to Dressmaking and Drcsacutting, Cookerv, 
Hygicuo, and the various other brunches of Domestic 
Loonomy. They also j)rovido excellent oj)portuuitie 3 
lor the study of Art in the simpler forms of drawing, and 
in the more elaborate work of designing and oolouring ; 
while Physical Culture is an object of great care, and is 
attended with marked success, as any one can testify who 
has witness{;d the gymnastiu displays such as are given 
(fo take a prominent example) by the Wouth-Westorn 
loJytcchnic, Gholsoa. The commanding advautago of 
t hese schools is that, as they have boon but recently built 
Ihy are planned on the beat and moat commodious inodels' 
tind they contain an abundance of apparatus fitted for 
every age or need, such as is beyond the moans of many 
other schools to provide. ^ 

Secondary Education of Girls. In Secondary Education 
apart from the Higher.l':iemeiilary and Tcohnicai 
Schools, the conditions for girls are somewhat different from 
thoso for boys. Private Schools cover a far larger part of 
the ground, while publicly endowed seliools, corresponding 
fin Grammar Schools, are proportionally fewer ; 
for attempt s to provide Public Schools 

for W oiGier the Major or Minor Public Sohools 

lamentably few. As regards private 
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[ Inferiog^ dokoolsa A sl^ht s^p in this direoHoa has been 
attempted in the requieementa for teaohers* r^tration in 
schools desirous of gaining the recognition of the Board 
of Education; but this direct testimony to the teaohen^ 
capabilities is onlv an indirect evidence of a school's 
mmdte. And just because tho day when private sohools 
for girls can be dispensed with is far distant (even if such 
a thing were desirable), it is the more necessary that some 
means should bo devised for according public recognition 
to such sohools as deserve it — a matter which should not 
bo impossible if public funds (for the provision of apparatus, 
etc.) were granted to those private schools which submit 
to official inspection and receive favourable reports. 
Meanwhile, tho parent is left to exercise private judgment, 
and it is hoped that the tests which have been mentioned 
in connection with private schools for boys may be of 
considerable assistance in this task. (See p. 710). 

In most of our towns of any sizo, there are now publio 
sohools for girls which have been established by public 
bodies, and are able to offi^r a good education at a moderate 
cost. The (airls’ Public Day School Trust, and the 
Church Schools Company, have mode valuable provision 
in many cases ; so that, except in rural districts Of tho 
smaller towns, a parent ought to be able to procure a good 
education for girls at a fee of botwocn 9 and 16 guineas 
per annum. A full list of these schools may bo seen in the 
EnglishwomarC s Year-Book (A. A 0. Black). Hero can only 
be appendctl tho names and particulars of a few of theso 
schools, which may be taken as a fair sample of the 
rest : — 


Tho High Schools of the Girls’ Public Day School 
Trust (21 Queen Anne’s Gate, Westminster, S.W.) ai*e 
intended to provide for girls an education as thorough »'vs 
that rocoiTcd by boys in publio schools of the highest class. 
At each school there is a preparatory department for 
children und(‘r seven; at schools marked (*) there are 
licensed boarding* houses ; tho entrance fei' is one guinea, 
and the annual foes for pupils under ten, 10 guineas ; for 
those remaining after ten and for pupils entering between 
ten and thirteen £13 10s.; entering after thirteen £16 lOs. 

Tlie Mctroi)olitan Schools are at Blackheath^ (Wemyss 
Road), Bromley (Elniliold Hoad), Clapham ( High School,* 
and Modern School, botli on Clupham Common), Dulwich* 
(Thurlow I’arlc Road), Highbury and Islington (Oanonbnrv 
Place), Kensington’* (St. Alban\s Road), NoUing Hitt and 
Dayswater (Norland Square), Paddington, and Maida Vale 
Avenue), East Putney (Carlton Road and Upper 
Richmond Road), South Hampstead (MaresSeld Gardens), 
Streatham Hill and Brlrton* (Wavertree Road) SydenJutm* 
(West Hill), and Wimbledon* (Mnnsel Road). Outside the 
Metropolis there are schools at Bath*, Birkenhead, Brighton 
and Hove*, Carlisle, Croydon,* Dover*, Oakshead, Ipewi^K 
Liverpool*, East Liverpool, Newcastle, Norivich*, NotHnghem, 
Oxford*, Portsmouth*, Sheffield*, Shrewsburt/*, Sutton* 
Tunbridge Wells*, and York. * 


liie vmuren »cftoois Uompany (Ohurch House, Dean’s 
Yard, Westminster) charges annual foes of from 9 to 15 
guineas, and has schools at — 

Kensiiiglon Park*, Streatham, and Stroud Green in the 
Metropolis ; and, m tho provinces, at Derby, Durham * 
Gloucester, Guildford, Hull, Kendal, Leicester, N ewcastte-orir 
Tyne, Northampton, Reading, Reigate, Richmond (Surrev). 
St. Albans*, Sunderland, Surbiton, Wigan, TarmoutK fiii 
York, To most of those schools Kindergarten Departmeuta 
are attached (fees, C guineas.) 


Various Anglican and Homan Catholic Sisterhoods 
supply an excellent education for girls. Mostly there is 
no question of creed for admisHion, nor is religious instruo. 
tion given where not desired ; still the religious atmosphere 
must have its influence, although no bias may be intention* 
ally imparted. On the other hand, the sisters are mostly 
ladies who dovoto their lives to tho work of education, and 
the example of their culture and refinement is of in. 

calculable value. Among tho Anglicans there are 

In tho Metropolis St. Mary's College, Paddington, and tho 
schools of Uie Sisters of the Church (Randolph GardensL 
Smburn), at Harlesden, Kentish Town, Kilburn, and wS 
Hampstead ; while outeide the ^iletropolis, the most famotis 
arc at Ctewer* tSisterhood cf St. John tho Baptist, 
from 60 guineas in St. Stephen’s College, and from 
guineas in St. Stephen’s High SchooT), Ditchinoh&t^ 
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(SIstarhood of All HaMows), East Orinstml^ (fit. Margaret’d 
Convent: St. A^es* School, £66 to £60 ; St. Maiflraret’s 
OcHlege, £86), ana Wantage* (Sisterhood of St. Mary the 
Virgin • St. Manr’s School, 40 to 60 guineas ; St. Katharine’s 
School, £80), Here should bo named tho Woodard School 
for Girls at St, Anne's, Abbots Uromlcy (£60-£fi0) ; St. 
Jfary's, Abbots llromley (24 guineas); St. MiehaeVa. 
Bangor (£eO-£75) ; and St. Winijred^a, Bangor (£36-£42), 

Among other Metropolitan Secondary Schools arc : — 
Aake’s (the Haberdashers’), at New Cross and at West 
Acton ; the Burlington Middle, Boyle Street, W. ; Cat ford 
and Lewisham ; Central Foundation, Spital Square, R.O. ; 
Coborn, Bow ; Grey Coat Hospital, Westminster ; llolbora 
Estate, Houghton Street, Strand ; James Allen's, Dulwich ; 
Lady Holies', Hackney; Mary Batchelor, The Grove, 
Camberwell ; Owen's, Islington ; Roan, Greenwich ; St. 
Martin’s, Charing Crofis Boad ; and St. Saviour's and St. 
Otave's, New Kent Boud. 

Of ftchoolfl which more strictly correspond to Publio 
Schools for boys, there are in the Aletropohs ; — 

Eater Street High School'* (tuition 18 to 24 guineas; 
board, 70 to 86 giitneavS extra) ; lirondeshury and Kilburn 
High School; City of Jondon School for Girls, Victoria 
Embankment ; Graham Street High School*, Eaton S(juare 
(tuition 12 to 24 guineas; board, £80 to £90 extra); 
Iforth lAindon Collegiate Sclml*, (lYancea Mary Buss 
Schools) at Sandall Road, N.W. (founded 1850), entrance 
fee £1, tuition 17 to 21 guineas, board 61 to 70 guineas 
extra, witii £.‘550 a year in Scholarsliips, besides one leaving 
flcholarehip eacii year of £50 for Oiree years ; and at 
Prince of Wales' Road*, (tho Cam don School), tuition 9 
guineas ; Queen's College School, Ilnrley Street, W., (12 to 
24 giilfieas); and St. Paul’s, Brook Green, Ilammcramith. 

Other schools for girls, which merit tho title of Public 
Schools, and receive boarders, are at : — 

Bath (High School), iterkhamsted, Uirl enhead, Blackburn, 
Blackheath, Bolton, Bournemouth, (High School, and 
Collegiate School), Bradford, Brighton (lloedean), 
Caversham (Queen Anne’s), Chester (Queen’s School), 
Clifum, Colwyn Bay, Ealing G'nnceaa Hcleiia College), 
Edgbaston, Exeter, Grimsby, Ipswich, Leamington, Leeds, 
Preston, Salisbury (Godolphln), Warwick (King’s High 
School), Winchester, and Worce,stcr. Also there luiould be 
named Uio Clergy Daughters’ Schools at Brutol (fees £23 
on nomination) ; Caaterton, Kirkby Lonsdale, Westmoreland 
g:28); and Warrington (£20 to £45); MUum Mount College, 
Gravesend, (for daughters of Congregational minislcra, 
lees from £1 6) ; M argarct's School, Twickenham (for 
Naval and Marine Olhccrs’ daughters, fees £50), and 
Lansdown Royal Srftool, Bath (for Army Ofllcers’ daughters, 
fees £45) ; St. Margaret's, Bushey, Hertfordshire, (Clergy 
Ori)han Corj^oration) ; St. Catherine's, Branikw ; and 
St. Anne’s, lledhill. 

Special mention should be made of two Colleges for 
Ladies which approju'h the rank of University institutions. 
Queen’s College, Harley Street, I.ondon, \V. (founded in 
1848), gives a course of instruction for pupils up to the ago 
of 20 or even higher, with the intention, not of preparing 
for particular examinations, but of fitting pupils for their 
duties in society : the fees are 30 guineas a year for tuition, 
with extras ; boarders, 76 guineas extra. The Cheltenham 
Ladles’ College (established in 18.')4), gives s)>ecial pre- 
paration for the H.A. and B.Sc. courses of London 
UniversUy, as well as for the Cambridge Higher Local 
and other advanced examinations, and has highly success- 
ful departments in Art, Music, and Gynmaatics. The 
foes are from 12 to 24 guineas per annum,* while there are 
14 boarding houses whose fees vary from 64 to 93 guineas. 
Each year there is awarded at least one scholarship of 
from £26 to £45 at St. Hilda’s Hall, Oxford, which w.ia 
originallv founded to receive the elder students of CMteu- 
bam Oollege. 


UNIVERSITY EDUCATION OF WOMEN 

With regard to (ho Universities, woman’s triumph 
has been almost complete. At Oxford and Cambridge 
women are examined and classed, but degrt'cs are not 
et granted them. In 1896 tho proposal was mode at 
oth universities to admit women to tho B.A., and 
was reported on favourably by the committees ap- 
pwnted to consider the question. But in each cose 
the committee’s recommendation was subsequently ro- 
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iMtcd bv tho governing body of the nnivenil^— W* on 
the ground of the lack of mcffit, but simply from unwiUing- 
ness to admit women to a shore in the government of the 
university, a result which, though disowned the advocates 
of tho change, would seem naturally to follow ; for tho 
B.A. v'ould lead to the M.A., and the latter might bo 
expected to confer membership of the Convocation or 
Senate. Still, it is undoubtedly a great hardship that 
women students at Oxford or Cambriogo should be placed 
at a disadvantage with their rivals at other universities^ 
who are entitled to place after their names the letters to 
mark the degrees which they have won. At the other 
universities, women are admitted to degrees on the samo 

I terms as men, almost without exception : London Univer- 

I sity led the way in 1878 ; tho Scotch Universities followed 
suit in 1892 ; and Durham in 1896. Trinity College, Dublin, 
als(», has mlmitted women on the same terms as men. 
The younger universities have throughout their existonoo 
received women ; and the Universitv of ^ Wales admits 
them to a share in the management of the university, exactly 
as it does men. In moat oases special provision has been 
mode for the residence of women students, while usually 
they have shared tho tuition offered to the men (though 
sometimes they have theii own lectures, as at Oumbri^^ 
and Glasgow). Account has already been given of the 
hostels for residence under the headings of Durham 
University, Manchester University, Liverpool University, 
the University of Wales, St. Andrews University, Glasgow 
University, and Edinburgh University. It has also been 
explained that women are admitted equally with men 
to lectures, though no special provision is m^e for their 
rcsidenoe, at certain Colleges of university rank. It now 
only remains to give fuller details as to points connectod[ 
with Oxford, Cambridge, London, and St. Andrews 
Universities. 

UNIVERSITY OF OXFORD. Women aro odmitted to 
all tho examinations (pass and honours), for B.A., B.Mus.* 
and D.Mus., while a special honours examination is held 
for them in modern languages, but they are not admitted 
to examinations in medicino. They are under the guidanca 
of the Council of the Assooiatiou for tho Education of 
Women (offices at the Clarendon Buildings, Broad Street, 
Oxford), and are admitted to nciirly all tho university or 
college lectures There are four halls of residence : Lady 
Margaret Hall, Somerville College, St. Hugh’s Hall, and 
St. Hilda’s Hall. Other women students form the Society 
of Oxford Homo-Students (like tho Nori-Collcgiate men 
students), and live with parents or guardians, or arrange* 
meats are made for their accommodation in private 
families (for about 2 guineas a week), or in lodgings 
(from about 25s, a wook). 

1. Lady Margaret Hall was founded in 1879 according 
to the principles of tho Church of England, but with full 
religious liberty for the members of other denominations. 
Each student has a bod-sitting room, while meals alFo served 
in common in the dining-hall. Tho Hall charges are £75 
per annum inclusive (except jicrsonal expenses, and the 
tuition fees of about £28 per annum, which have to be paid 
to the Association), but two students sharing tho same room 
pay £65 each. Some soholarships of from £25 to £60 for 
three years are awarded in March each year. For 
admission, studciits must havo passed Besponsions, or on« 
of its equivalents, and as a rule they must intend to read 
for honours. 

2. Somerville College was founded in 1879 os Somervllb’ 
Hall, and took its present name in 1894. The buildings 
consist of the Old HaU (with three cottages adjacent) and 
tho West Buildings, thus accommodating 72 students. 
The inolusivo college charges are from to £93 per 
annum, including tuition; each student has a separate 
bed-sitting room. Tho College is undenominational, and 
students ore expected to read for honours. Rosponsions, 
or some equivalent examination (which includes two 
languages and mathematics), is taken for entrance; in 
April each year there are ofier^ two scholarships of £60, and 
one or more exhibitions of £25 upwards, all fmr three 
years. 
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3. 8i Httch*i HtU waa foonded in 1886, and is intended 
for members of the Chnroh of England. The inclosiTe 
charge (with tuition) is £90 per annum, though a few small 
rooms can be hod at £80, and students sharing the 
same room pay £70 each. There is accommodation for 
34 students, but there is r.r< staff of lecturers separate from 
those of the Women*s Association. In March each year 
a scholarship of £25 for three years is awarded, and every 
tliird year one of £40 open, and one of £40 for pupils from 
the Worcester High School. 

4. St. Hilda’s Hall was founded in 1893 by Miss Dorothea 
Beale, on the same religious basis as Lady Margaret 
Hall. The fees are £75 per annum, with tuition extra ; 
there are several scholarships and exhibitions, some of 
which are limited to pupils from the Cheltenham Ladies* 
College. 

UNI V ERSIT Y OP CAMBRIDGE. IV omen arc admittiHl 
to the various Tripos or Honours Examinations (with 
their preliminarv, the Previous Examination); to the 
Examination in Spoken French and Spoken Gorman (after 
passing the Mediaeval and Modern Languages Tripos); 
and to the Examinations for Bachelor and Master of Music, 
but not to any other examination for a Pass degree. 
There are two residential colleges for women — Girton and 
Newnhum. 

1. Girton College was founded at Hitchin in 1809, and 
moved to its present site in 1873. There is aocom- 
modation for 150 students beside the members of the staff. 
Lectures are given in the College for the Mathematical and 
Classical Tripos, Part I.; for the other Triposes, the 
students usutUly attend the university and inter>collegiate 
lectures. The inclusive charges (tuition as well) are 
100 tineas per annum. The entrance examination is 
held m London each December, and at Girton in March and 
June (the London Matriculation, Oxford or Cambridge 
Senior Local, etc., are recognised os substitutes). 
Numerous scholarships are offered at entrance (one of 
£88 for four years, one of £45 for throe years, two of £40 
for throe years, us well as throe Clothworkers’ Company’s 
Exhibitions of £60 for three years, two Drapers’ Company’s 
Scholarships of £50 (or three years, two Goldsmiths’ 
Company’s Exhibitions of £60 and £40 for three years, 
and one Skinners’ Company’s Scholarship of £60 for tliree 
years), while there are also awarded various studentshijra 
and prizes at different times in the tluee years’ course, 

2. Newnbam College was founded in 1871, and consists 
ot three Halls (Sidgwiok Hall, Clough Hall, and Old Hall), 
each under a Vice-Principal, which commumoate with 
one another, and each contains between 60 and 00 students. 
Out-students are also admitted, either those who live with 
their parents or guardians in Cambridge, or women over 
30 veora of age who for special reasons are allowed to live 
in lodgings. The fees, including tuition, ore £90 or £90 
li year, or £106 for a double set of rooms. Out-studeots 
pay £3^; residence in the Long Vacation coats a guinea 
u week. The entrance examination is held at Newnbam 
in Juno; exemption from it can be obtained by passing 
examinations similar to those accepted at Girton. There 
are various entrance scholarships of from £36 to £60 for 
three years offered each year for success in the Cambridge 
Higher Local Examination; also one of £60 in Classics, 
one of £60 in Literature, one of £40 and one of £60. There 
are bewdes various prizes and grants to students in need 
of ossutance, studentships to those who have passed theii- 




Tripoe examination, and a Reaearoh Fellowship of £100 
a year for three years. 

UNIVERSITY OP LONDON. The “Schools of the 
University” for women are Bedford College, the Royal 
Holloway College, and Westfield College. In addition, 
there are the CUkge Halit Byng Place, Gordon Square, 
providing residence for forty women students at University 
CoUogo or at the London School of Medicine for Women; 
and the Women’s Department of King's College at 13 
Kensington Square, with a house of residenoe at King's 
HaUt 32 De Vere Gardena. 

1. Bedford College, York Place, Baker Street, was 
founded in 1849, and is a School of the University in Arts 
and Science. The fees for the University courses are from 
27 to 60 guineas a session (3 terms of 10 weeks each), while 
fees for special lectures are from 1| guineas a term upwards. 
Board and residence are provided for fifty students at charges 
of from 68 to 68 guineas a year. There are eight entrance 
scholarships of from 30 guineas to £50 for three years, two 
or three of which fall vacant each year, as weU as other 
scholarships and prizes. 

2. The Royal Holloway College, Englefield Green, Surrey, 
was built by the munificence of Mr. Thomas Holloway 
(1887), to accommodate 200 residents, and is a School 
of the University in Arts and Science, also providing 
^Preparation for certain of the honours examinations at 

)xtord, or permitting students to follow sx>eoial courses 
of study. There is on ontranoe examination, whoso 
equivalents are the same as atNewuhara Oollegc, Cambridge. 
The inclusive terms are £100 a yeoi*, and to uon-rosidonts 
£30. Every year there are awarded ton to twelve entrance 
scholarships of from £50 to £60 for three years, and bursaries 
of £30} for students who have oompleted one year’s resi- 
dence thc»’o are every year twelve Founder’s Scholarships of 
£30 for two years, and three Driver Scholarships of for 
three years. 

3. Westfield College, Finchley Road, Hampstead, was 
established in 1882, and is a School of the University in 
Arts. Its religious teaching is “ strictly Protestant, in 
oouformity with the principles ot the Reformation, and in 
harmony with the doctrines of the Church of England.” 
There is accommodation for 44 students, each having a 
separate bed-room and sitting-r^om ; the fees are 100 
guineas a year, to non-residents £46. Entrance scholar- 
ships of from £40 to £t)0 for three years are offered every 
year. I’he entrance examination is similar to that of the 
Royal Hollowav College. 

UNIVERSITY OF ST. ANDREWS. The L.L.A. 
diploma for women was devised at a time when women 
found it impossible to obtain a degree or literary title at 
any university, but it is still recognised as a valuablu 
testimonial to scholarship. A canilidato has to pass in 
seven subjects, except that honours in one subject is 
reckoned as equivalent to a pass in two. The subjects 
^e those taught in the university, with the addition of 
Italian, Astronomy, Pino Art, Music, and Hygiene. The 
subjects can be taken at. separate examinations, and no 
residence is necessary. The examinations are held at 
the end of May at numerous centres (for all particulars 
apply to the Secretary, L.L.A. Scheme, The University), 
the fee for each subject being a guinea, with a further fee of 
tour guineas for the diploma. 

N n.~For further information regarding the Education 
of vV omen refer to Oirls' Sctiool Year Book published bv 
Swan bouuoudclicin & Co., at 2s. 6d. net. ^ 
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THE CHRISTIAN MINISTRY. 

The distinctive tcncta of tlio various religious' bodies 
lunongHt as will most coiivouiently be dealt with in the 
article on Religions : here we will take theeo diflfereuoea 
for granted, and simply endeavour to show what steps are 
tiecesaaxy fw ono who wishes to enter the ministry of one of 
these bodies. Accordingly, this article will be divided into 
three aoctions, dealing respectively with the ^iiroh of 
Bisgland, the Homan Catholics, and the more important 
Nonoonformwt bodies. 

1. THE CHURCH OP ENGLAND. 

Under this heading we shall include the sister churches 
of Gotland and indnnd. The educational requirements 
for Holy Orders in the Church of England depend entirely 
m each indixadual bishop's (leGi:.don. The last twenty yeara 
have witnossetl a marked tendency towards a uniformity of 
•tandard in the various dioceses, and this, ha])pily, has been 
due to the laxer dioceses levelling up to the standard of tho 
more exacting. Still it nmst be remembered that each 
hlahop has full power to dispense with any of the conditions 
he ordinarily imposes, or to increase their stringency, and 
this power he not infrequently exercises. Consequently, 
any oandidato for tho ministry should at an early date place 
himself in communication with the bishop of tho diocese 
which he selects (by wilting to his domestic chaplain at the 
Bishop’s Palace), and thus learn what exactly will bo de« 
manded in his own case. The Hook of Common Prayer 
requires a man to be at least twcnty-thieo years old before 
ho is ordained Deacon, and twenty- four before he is raised 
to tho Priesthood. As a rulo bishops are unwilling to | 
ordain any one afior ho is 110, unless he can sluav good 
reason for having so long deferred his candidature ; but 
this limit is by no meaivj invariable, even in dioceses 
where it is stated among the regulations. Likewise the 
lush op's tliscrctiou alone is the final arbiter os to whether ! 
an ordinaud must have a degree, or must have passed 
through a theological college, &c. Accordingly we com- 
mence by giving a list of tho dioceses in thoUnitod Kingdom, 
adding, in brackets, tiio abbreviation, or ancient name, that 
tho bishop mostly uses in his signature. 

DIOCESES. J. In England; (e) Pkovikojec of Canteh- 
BUBY; — Canterbury (Cantuar), Loudon (Loiidin), Win- 
chester (Winton), Bangor, Hath and Wells (Hath. & 
Well), Birmingham, Bristol, Chichester (Cicestr.), Ely, 
Exeter (Exon), Gloucester, Hereford, Lichfield, Lincoln, 
Dandafi, Norwich (Norvio), Oxford (Oxon), Peterborough 
(Petriburg), Rotihoster (Rofion), St. Albans (Alban), St. 
Asaph (Asaph), St. Davids, Salisbury (Sanim), Southwark, 
Southwell, Truro (Tniron), and Worcester (Wigorn). (6) 
Pbovinck of York:— York (Ebor), Durham (Dunelm), 
Carlisle, Chester (Cestr.), Liverpool, Manchester, Newcastle, 
Bipon, Wakefield, and Hodor and Man. 

2. In Scotland : The dioceses of the Episcopal Ohurch 

have been united as follows -.—Aberdeen and Orkney; 
Ar^le and the Isles; Brechiu; Edinburgh; Glasgow and 
OalToway; Moray, Uoss, and Caithness; and St. Aadrew-s, 
Dunkeld, and Dunblane. * 

3. In Ireland ; («) Province of Armagh : Armagh ; 
Ologher ; Derry and Ranhoo ; Down, Connor, and Drornoro ; 
KOmore, Elphin, and Ai*dagh ; Meath ; and Tuam* 
Killalo, and Achonry. (6) Provinoh of Dublin 
Dublin, (Rondolough, and Kildare ; Cashel, Emby, Water- 
ford, and Lismore; Cork, Cloyne, and Ross; Killaloe, 
Clonfert, and Kilmaodnagh ; Limerick, Ardfert, and Agha- 
doe ; and Osaory, T^ieigiilin, and Perns. 

GOVERNMENT. The Chorob ol England ia nominally 
goyemed by Ooavocation, but nothing is legally bindii^f 


on its members except what haa been enacted by 
Parliament. The Convooatzoh or OANTBBBtTBT oonsiats 
of two Houses; the Upper, comprising the bishops of 
the Province under their archbishop; and the Zouvr, 
whose members are all the deans and archdeacons, with 
three proctors from each diocese, one of whom is elected by 
the cathedral chapter and the other two by the beneficed 
clergy. The Convocation op York is similarly consti- 
tuted^ except that in the Lower House two proctors are 
elected by tho clergy of each arohdeacomy instead of by 
those of each diocese. 

The Episcopal Church in Scotland is controlled in 
matters of finance (but not of doctrine, worship, or 
discipline) by the Repre<fentaiive Church Council, which 
consists of the bishops, all instituted and licensed presbyters, 
diocesan officials, and a lay representative from each con- 
gregation and mission in tho Church. 

The Church of Ireland (which was disestablished in 
1869) is governed by its Qenerat Synod in two Houses — the 
Bishops, and the Representatives (208 clergy and 416 lay- 
men.) This Synod elects and controls the Representative 
Body of the C'hurch, and may alter or abrogate laws or 
canons or any act of the diocesan Synods. The Repreaenta- 
Hve Body consists of the two archbishops and eleven bishops, 
with one clergyman for each of the thii'toen dioceses elected 
by the cleric.u members of the House of Representatives ; 
two laymen for each diocese, elected by the lay members ; 
and thirteen co-opted mombers. This Representative 
Body controls finance, and can hold Church property in 
trust, and is really an executive committee of the Synod. 

REQUIREMENTS FOR ORDINATION. Any one de- 
siring to be ordained should first select tho diocese in which 
he Avishes to work, and write to the Bishop at least threa 
(in some dioc^eses six) months before the proposed date of 
ordination. (Ordinations are held usually, but not always, 
at the four Ember Seasons, i.e., on the Second Sunday in 
Lent, on Trinity Sunday, about the end of September, and 
on the Sunday before Christmas Day). From the Bishop 
alone can the candidate learn for cortain whether he must 
(a) bo a graduate ; or (6) have been trained at a Theological 
College; or (c) have fulfilled any other requirements. 
Usually a B.A. of Oxford or Cambridge must produce 
certificates of having attended two courses of lectures by 
tho Divinity Professors, unless he has taken honours in 
Theology, or a year at a Theological CoUege, or passed 
tho “ Universities’ Preliminary ” [see Schedule B]. A 
graduate of Dublin must produce his DivinityTestinonium ; 
a B.A. of Durham must produce his License in Theology ; 
a graduate of any other university mostly has to pass thS 
Universities’ Prolimmory. Kon-graduates, or “ Literates,** 
must have spent two years at least at a Theological OoUegs 
(in some cases, three years), which period of resudcnce musi 
bo preceded by passing the General Entrance Examination 
[see Schedule A], and is usually concluded by passing the 
Universities’ Preliminary Examination. But in special 
cases tho Bishop may be willing to accept other qoaJifioa- 
tious, and should one bishop refuse, another may possibly 
accede. After communicating with the Bishop, the oandi- 
date will receive a form of enquiry as to his past life and 
cncral fitness for the ministerial office, and when he has 
Ued this up and returned it, a personal interview with the 
Bishop will be arranged, at which tho candidate has to show 
that ho can read clearly, and may be asked a few general 
questions on the Bible. 

Some time within this preparatory period of three (or six) 
montlis, if not before, the candidate must procure a ** title,** 
l.e., a nomination to a curacy by the inoumbent of the 
parish iu which he is going to serve. A post on the staff of 
certain schools^ or as chaplain in some instituHon, wiU often 





A Buffioitiii tltfo) Sut ft titki . ot iomd ii {bii^ 
jMiiM^ldy ^el wWt will bo recbiiniizod as oumbient too 
Itishop olone cfto uay* Great care ahould be eseroised in the 
ohoioe of a first curacy* It is alhimportant that the incum* 
bent should be himself devout and earnest; for many a 
ministerial career is made or marred by the character^ ^e 
pursuit or neglect of study and duty, and the business-l^e 
nabits (or the reverse) of the man under whom the novice 
first works. Further, it should bo remembered that a 
curate is expected to retain his first title for at least two 
years — the year of his diaconato and the first year of his 
priesthood. 

About six weeks before the day of ordination the candi- 
date has to transmit to the Bishop’s Hegistrar the following 
papers: — (1) Certificate of baptism; (2) Testimonials as 
to character and attainments from the college at which he 
has been trained ; (3) Certificates of his degree and other 
necessary qualifications ; (i) Testimonials as to character 
and general fitness for the ministry from three benefiesd 
clergymen to whom the candidate is personally known, such 
testimonials to cover the previous three years, or such 
shorter time as has elapsed since the candidate left college ; 
and (5) Nomination to a cinacy by the incumbent. Mostly 
about four weeks before the ordination, the Bishop’s 
examination is held, as a rule at his palace [see Schedule U]. 
Candidates wlio ore successful in this examination must 
get their tSi Quia (public notice of their candidature, to 
enable any one to object to their fitness, for due reason 
shown) read in their parish church, signed by its minister, 
and transmitted to the Bishop’s Registrar. It is becoming 
increasingly common for the three or four days previous to 
ordination to be spent by tlu? candidates in retreat with the 
Bishop, free from any distraction or outside cares. On the 
day of ordination the candidates assemble in clerical attire, 
and robed in cassock, surplice, and hood ; and they make 
on oath three declarations — (1) of general assent to the 
Articles and Prayer-Book ; (2) of allegiance to the King ; 
and (3) of canonical obedience to the Bishop. 

There is no need to speak fully hero of admission to the 
Priesthood. The candidate has to send a testimonial of 
character signed by three beneficed clergymen (for the time 
which has elapsed since ordination as a deacon), and to 
forward the Si Quia ; while he has, of course, to pass the 
Bishop’s examination (which is sometimes in two parts, one 
at the end of each half-year ; but soinctinios undivided, 
falling at the end of the year of the diaconate). 

TBAI^NO FOR THE MINISTRY. The training in a 
Theological College falls under three heads — devotional, 
intellectual, and practical. As to the DEVOTiojirAL train- 
ing, the example and influence of the Principal and Tutors, 
aided by the general tone of the College, ore important 
factors. The cultivation of good and regular habits in the 
spiritual life is the very raison d'etre of the College. As to 
INTELLECTUAL PREPARATION, uon- graduates are HMjeived 
os probationers at many of the colleges and prepared for the 
Central Entrance Examination ; but the two years’ course 
of study only commences when this has been passed, and 
concludes, usually, with the Universities’ Preliminary Ex- 
amination. Graduates are, as a rule, expected to reside for 
one year, but they are often received for shorter period. 
The PRAOTIOAL TRAINING oonsists of reading the Lessons 
in Chapel, preaching in Chapel, preparing and criticising 
sermon outlines, practising speaking in debates, receiving 
training in elocution and singing, and gaining parochial 
experience through Mission services, Sunday-School teach- 
Sng, eateohizing, visiting, Ac. 

The inclusive terms per annum for tuition, board, and 
furnished rooms are mentioned below, tlie only extra 
charges being for washing, sometimes for fuel and lights, 
and for club and library subscriptions (about 16s. a term). 
admisBion fee varies from £2 to £6, and tliero are mostly 
terms in a year of ten weeks each. Application for 
aon^ion to the more popular colleges has often to be 
•owe at least six months previously. Each college has 
a distinctive hood for its students who have completed 
ttiwr course. The regular scholarships and exhibitions 
ore named below, but the various Principals are often able 
assistance for deserving students who 


I’f^hmingihii rwiU be found a list ol Oollegce andlnsti* 
tutions devoted, in whole or part, to the study of Theology 
and the training of candidates for Holy Orders. They are 
grouped according to their aims into four classes : — 

1. Theological Colleges, most of which are olosely 
associated with University Teaching. 

[Those marked • are for graduates only. In those 
marked f the students (who have resided two years and 
passed aU the OoUege Examinations') may obtain Uio degree 
of B.A., at Durham by residing three torms ((.<*. one year) 
there, and passing the Final Examination in Arts], 
ABERDARB (St. Michael’s, founded 1892) : £70. 
fBlBKBNHBAD (St. Aidau’s, founded 1840) : £72 ; 
non-resident £42 ; probationers 20 guineas a term or 
2guineas a week. Four bursaries of £30 to graduates of Oxford 
or Cambridge, three of £25 for one year to non-graduates 
at the beginni^ of each year of residence. U n dergraduatea 
of lilverpool University can receive preparation for their 
Arts’ course concurrently with their theological training, 
♦CAMBRIDGE (Ridley Hall, founded 1880) : £76 ; lectures 
only, 16 guineas. Several bursaries are awarded. Under- 
graduates of the university can attend the lectures. 

tCmcfffiSTRR (founded 1839) : £90 ; non-resident £35. 
Exliibitioas of £10 to £20 awarded to necessitous and 
meritorious students. 

•CUDDBSDON, Oxon (founded 1854) : £90. Exhibition of 
£80 for organist. 

♦Ely (founded 1876) : £1 20. Bursaries of £20 to £30. 
tHiGRBURY (St. John's Hall, the London College of 
Divinity, founded 1863 ; recognised as a school in Theology 
by the University of London ; avowedly “ Frotestant and 
Evangelical ” ) : £75 ; non-resident £30. One exhibition 
of £30 and one of £25. 

flSLR OP Man (Bishop Wilson School, Bishopscx)urt, 
Kirkmifhael : re-founded 1879): £75; tuition only, 30 
guineas. One scholarsliip of £10. 

•Leeds (Clergy School, founded 1876) : £82 lOs. 
fLTOHPiELD (founded 1867); £90; non-resident £40: 
probtitioners £30 rv term, or £5 a week. Exhibitions of 
£16 to £40 for graduates, and of £30 for two years for non- 
graduates. 

tLiN(K)LN (Rcholae Oanccllarii. founded 1874): £79 lOs. ; 
non-resident £30. Two bursaries of £60 for graduatesi 
six of £40 for two years for non-graduates. 

Oxford (St. Stephen's House, founded 1876) ; 80 

guineas ; one exhibition of £16. 

♦Oxford (Wycliffe Hall, founded 1878) : £95. An 
Exhibition Fund to help nec^essituus students. 

♦llli*ON (Ripon College): £75 for thrc'' 'I’crras ol lOJ 
weeks each. Exhibitions of from £15 to £50 a year for 
one or two years. 

SAUSBinar (founded 1860) : £120 ; four exhibitions of 
£40. 

♦WrlIjS (founded 1840) : £100 ; exhibition of £30 for 
organist. 

IT. Theological Institations with special characteris- 
tics ; — 

tBlRMlNOHAif (Queen’s College): £76 first year, £6.5 
second year ; non-residents, who must live at home or wdth 
friends, 21 guineas ; tuition for probationers, 3 guineas a 
term. Help is given for the B.A. course of the University 
of Birmingham. 

UOOTON Pagnell, Doncaster (St. Chad’s Hostel). The 
Principal endeavours to find financial assistance for all 
men who satisfactorily demonstrate their vocation to 
Holy Orders. The entrance examination consists of 
simple questions on Scripture History and tlie Prayer Book, 
with Latin and Greek ^ammar to the end of the irregular 
verbs, and easy translation, and Euclid Book I. Success- 
ful students are prepared in their first year either for the 
Durham Arte Matriculation or the Central Entrance 
Examinations. Those who pass the former proceed at 
once to St. Chad’s Hall, Durham, while those who pass the 
latter remain for another year at Hooton Pagnell, and then 
proceed for a final year to a Theological College selected 
for them. 

Kelqam, near Newark (House of the Sacred Mission, 
transferred from Mildeohall). Maintenance and tuition 
ore almost free, and as a rule for five years, but students 
are expected after ordination to re-pay the cost of their 
training (up to £250) out of their stipends. While in resi- 
dence tiiey have to conform to the rule of the Comnmnily, 
w’hich they may join, but tliey are not asked to do so. 
Other students are prepared for manual work in the 
Foreign Mission Field. 

♦Manchester (Ordsall Hall, near Salford, given by 
Earl Bgerton of Tatton to bo a Clergy Seh^)s £80« 
Some banttrite of £50, Intended to deepen the deYOttondl 
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Bii oi etndIdateB for Holy Orden. and providing special 
wrej^aratirm for the B.D. ooane of the Victoria Umversity, 
MancheRter (after a two years* course of study). 

Mavcrestkb ^holae Bplscopl), provides instruction lor 
candidates lor Holy Orders who have passed the Central 
Entrance Examination, at a nominal charge of £1 a term. 
The lectures are given in the West Porch 6l the Cathedral 
by some of the Cathedral and City clergy, and direction in 
|Mtoral work is also provided. Apply to the Bishop’s 

MibkiklI), near Wakefield (Community of the Resurrec- 
tion), uIho trnirjs candidates for tlie ministry The course 
Is three years in Arts followed by two years in systematic 
Theology. *Jlje col.nuo is intended for men from all classes, 
and as far ns possildo provides maintenance and tuition, 
free of charge, for men wiio would otherwise he debarred 
from fulfilling their vocation. 

•NEWOAhTi.K-ON-TTNifi (the Bishop’s ITostcl) : £75. 
Borne exhibitions of £10 to £55. Students are required to 
nerve the firgt two year< of their ministry in tlie diocese, 
ni. Missionary Colleges. These mostly give a three 
years* course, which leads up to the Universities* 
rreliminary Kxaminntion. Suitable instruction is al>o 
given in medicine and handicrafts, such as printing or 
oarpontry, music, riding, Ac. 

tBinuJli, I.uiv‘oln, (St. rani’s, founded 187S) ; £45, ns 
the Collcx'e ^lofrayn the (;ost of tuition (£20) ; there is no 
fixed cntraiieo exainhiation. 

tCANTBUMiiUY (St. Augustine’fl, founded 1848); £50. 
lifumerniis KcJwjlarships and studentships of £10 to £50. 

tPoiUJiir.sTfcii, near Wallirnrford (SS. Peter and Paul, 
foundi’d 1878): tOO. Six cxliibitiorip of £20. 

tlHMNfJTON (Cliiin’Ii MisMioimry Oillege, founded 1826) ; 
cost of truimng defrayed for acoentod candidutes who nec^d 
lielp. Pour years’ ..lO for .use seeking Orders, two 
years for lay evangelislH. 

WAhMlNKTEH (St. Poniface, founded 1860): £52. 

IV. Colleges with Special Classes in Theology. The 
following ofTcr a general education, with special facilities 
for the study of Theology ; — 

CAMimirxnc (f’lergy Training School). Qraduates can 
become rrionibcrs (6 guinoaM a term); undergraduates 
are received »vh asHociatCi* (1 giunca a year), though they 
continue to Phare in the life of their re.spective colleges. 
The lectures cover (he ground of the Universities’ I’re- 
liininary Exairunation, and direction is given in pastoral 
work, &c,, uidle the devotional life Is speciallv cultivated. 

tKlNO’8 Cohi.KnE, 1.0NI)0N (a recognised sciiool of the 
University of l.oTuion), provides a two years’ covirse for its 
Theologieul ^Hso^l.i^eship (A.K.C.), and one of three years 
for the London li.I). iut these couises may be arranged to 
proceed contenipornneouBly. Instead of tlie two years’ 
•Jay course lliic^c years of evening olus.se8, followed by one 
year of day clussas. may l)e Hulistituted. Fee.^ : .*50 gmnea,s 
per annum for d.ay rlu.sHcs £18 for evening drt.s.ses. besides 
matrkailation fee of 5 gjiineas. 1’here is a Hostel for 
residence at 42 Mecklonburgli Square. W.C, The dturfse 
for board and lodging is 25i;. per week. 'I’here are six 
cxhit)itions of £50 for one year, and five of £20 for iv.o 
years, besides muny otliers. 

Lamprtrr (St. David’s College), afniinted to Oxford 
and Cambridge U niversitlea. It has the right of conferring 
the degree.s of B.A.. and B.D., and a Licentiate in Divinity. 
Fees for resident students can be brougtit down as low as 
£17 (inclusive) ; for non-residents £22. I’his is quite regard- 
less of lielp from Hcliolarslupa and exhibitions, the total 
annutil value of wliicli is o' a-r £.'>00. r.anditlutes for Holy 
Orde»'s can obttdn tlie same practical training as iu a 
Theologicjil Fo* Icre. 

+BmNBimon (the ’Uieological College of the Episcopal 
Clhurcb of Bootland ; founded iu 1810, transferred to 
Glenalmond in 1848, and brought back to Edinburgh in 
1876). Tuition foe £?4 a year ; board and residence ran 
be procured in the Principal’s Hall for £1 7s. 6d. a week. 
There are numerous bursaries, ranging up to £120, some 
of whicli are confined to Scotsmen. The preparation is 
intended for those seeking English Ordera, as well as those 
seeking Scotch. 

DitrhaM UNTVERSITT confers u Licentiate in Tlieology 
(L. Th.) after two years’ residence. Tlie examination for 
admission as a student In theology is the Central Entrance 
Examination, and ttiere ore examination.^ at the end of 
each year. After one extra term’s residenc*., a L. Th. can 
proceed to the B.A. Iu theoloey are aw'nrded annually 
two scholarships of £70 and two of £30. 

Dublin Uniterhity (T.O.D.) provides an excellent 
course In Divinitv, anocess iu whicii Is expected from 
oaBdidatii lor Ordett Ia Uw Oburdi ol Ireland. 


BZBIBZnOES. A few farther partioularB may be nsefut 
as to Bouroea of assistance for necessitous oandidatee 
for Holy Orders. The exhibitions offered by various City 
Companies, and many other similar ones, have been men- 
tioned (p. 721) in the article on Education. The Tahobbd 
CJhabities provide four Divinity Scholarships of ^0 to 
£100 at Christ*8 College, Cambridge (apply to the Secretary, 
28 Lincoln’s Inn Fields, W.C.). The C^olmondbley 
Ohabities augment certain Postmasterships at Mertou 
College, Oxford, and grant £800 a yetvr in university ex- 
hibitions to sons of clergymen (apply to the Treasurer, 
Corporation House, Bloomsbury Square, W.O.). Th > 
Wordsworth Studentships of £40. and the Stbel 
Studentships of £30 co £40, are to cncouiage Oambridgu 
graduates in honours to continue thoii theological studies 
(apply to the Regius Professor of Divinity;. The 0am- 
BRiDOB Graduates Ordination Fund gives e.xuibition8 of 
about £25 with a similar object (apply to the Regius 
Professor of Divinity). The Cambridge Clebioal Edu- 
cation Society aids resident undorgraduaies in unfore- 
seen difficulties (Ri>ply to the Socretaiy Siuucy Sussex 
College). The Ordination Candidates* Exhib noN Fund 
gives exhibitions to students already in residet-co at Oxford, 
Cambridge, Durham, or a Theological Gouegc, and also 
endeavours to introduce necessitous cases to wealthy 
patrons, whereby help of £30 up to even £90 a yeai, may 
be obtained (apply to the Secretary, Albany Buildings, 
39 Victoria Street, Westminster, S W ). The BbiS'*'OL 
Clerical Education Society assists candidates oir 
Evang(‘lieal principles at the universities (apply co the Rev. 
A. E. Chapman, St. Nathanael’s Vicarage Bristol), os doe!< 
the Elland Society (apply to Canon Lamb, Clapham 
V’icarage, Lancaster). The London Clerical Education 
Society spends nearly £800 a year in aid (apply to the 
Rev. H. F. S. Adams, The Vicarage, Streatbara Common. 
S. W. ). There are diocesan societies to help local candidates 
in Bangor and St. Asaph, Carlisle, Exeter, St. Albans, and 
Worcester, while help to missionary candidates is given 
through the Missionary AKsociations in various jiarts of the 
country. Earnost candidates for H oly Orders of insufficient 
mcan.s for the cost of a university education, are advised tc 
apply for information as to financial assistance to tlw' 
Principal of 8t. Chad’s Hall, Durham. 

SCHEDULE A. Central Entrance Examination for 
Non-Uradnate, Students in Theological Colleges. It hab 
been exjilained that the two years’ training in a Thcologicui 
College required of non-graduates can only reckon from tliA 
time when this examination has been passed, though several 
Colleges will admit students on probation, and give them 
the jireparation necessary for this examination, if they are 
ready to spend the extra time and money thus involved. 
The council Avliich manages the examination consists ot 
representatives of the Bishops and Principals of Theological 
Colleges, with the Examiners (who are appointed by ths 
two Archbishops and the Principals). The examination is 
held three times a year — on the Tuesday and \^odnesday 
in the week beginning with the 4th Sunday in Lent, in the 
last week of July, and in the first week of December. 
Candidates have to apply, at least a month previously, tc 
the Principal of the College they have selected (or of the 
College at which they are already residing), and have to pay 
a fee of Ifis. The following are accepted as equivalents • 
Tlie Oxford or Cambridge Senior Local Certificate ;; 
tbe Oxford and Cambridge Joint Board Higher Oertificate ; 
the London University Matriculation, if Latin and Greek 
were taken ; llesponsions at Oxford ; the Previous at 
Cambridge, Part 1. and Part II. : or the title of Associate 
in Arts at any of the University Colleges of England, 
provided that the candidate passed iu Latin and Greek; 
(See the section on the Universities in the article on Educa- 
tion). 

To give an idea of the nature of the Entrance Exami* 
nation, we give the subjects for 1909 : — 

Platons ApoloQ^f of SocreUeg ; Caosar De Hello Onllico, 
TV. and V. ; Scripture History ; St. Mark, for translation 
and interpretation ; Outlines of English History ; and 
Euclid, Book I., or Elementary Logic. The Examiners 
have the power to recommend to the Principals for admis- 
sion to a three years* oourse candidates for wham they deem 
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tl\e ordinary two years' course an insufficient preparation. 
Copies of jprevious examination papers can be procured 
from Deignton, Bell, & Co. (Trinity Street, Cambridge), 
price Is. : and any furttier details can be ascertained from 
the Secretary, Dulwich College, S.B. 

SCBEDULE B. UNivEBsmy.^’ PRELnnNART Exam- 
ination of Candidates for Hoiy Orders. This examination 
has to be passed by (1) all graduates^ except those of Oxford 
or Cambridge, who produce their divinity testimonials, or 
take honours in Theology, or spend a year at a Theological 
College ; and also, except Dublin graduates who have their 
divinity testimonium, or Durham graduates who have their 
license in theology ; (2) non-graduate members of Theological 
Colleges who have reached the last term of their two years’ 
{or other period of) residence, for whom it serves as a leaving 
examination, and is necessary in order to obtain the College 
Testimonial required by the Bishops for ordination ; and (3) 
any of/ier personst whom individual Bishops ore prepared to 
ordain, to whom, consequently, they give a nomination 
admitting to the examination. The council controlling the 
examination consists of the Divinity Professors and two 
graduates in Divinity from Oxford and Cambridge, with 
one Examining Chaplain from each Bishop. The exami- 
nation is held twice a year, about the beginning of April and 
of October. The centres hitherto have been Birkenhead, 
Canterbury, Chiclicster, Edinburgh, Lampeter, Lincoln, 
London (St. John’s, Highbury, in April ; King’s Gollego, in 
October), Manchester, Truro, and Warminster. Candi- 
dates have to pay a fee of 26s., and to send in tboir appli- 
cations before JMorch Ist or September 1st. To show 
tho nature of the examination we give the subjects 
recently set: — 

The Bible (general contents) ; Old Testament^ Psalms 
cvli.-cl., and 2 Samuel ; New Testament (in Greek), St. Mark 
and 1 Corinthians; Creeds and Thirty-Nine Articles; 
Prayer Book (liistory and contents) ; Ecclesiastical History, 
of the whole Church to 451 A I)., and of the English Clmrcb 
to 1702 A.D.; Lalin, St. Augustine, in Johannis ilvangcliuni, 
Tract Ixvii.-lxxix., with a passage for Latin I'rose Com- 
position ; and Elementary Hebrew (or)tional), with 2 .Samuel 
vi., vii., xi., xii,, and xviii. in the Hebrew text. 

The names of candidates who pass are placed alpha- 
betically in three classes, while an asterisk is awarded to 
those w'ho do creditably in the Hebrew. Copies of previous 
examination papers can bo procured from Deigliton, Bell 
& Go. (Trinity ytreet, Cambridge), price Is. (post free 13 
stamps). 

SCHEDULE C. The Bishop’s Examination for Candi- 
dates for the Diaconate. The subjects vary in details 
according to the ditxjese, and the special books are changed 
each year (but in moat cases they aie so chosen that tlio 
special books for the Preliminary Examination and ft)r the 
Bishop’s Examination coincide). A knowledge of Hebrew 
is olw'a}*! optional, but of Latin and Greek compulsory, 
except that in the case of candidates for work in the Mission 
Field, Greek is sometimes divspensod with. Tho papers that 
are of the mt)st imporianco are the general ones on tlie Old 
and New Testaments. Subjects recently set in the diocese 
of London, which may be taken as a tyj)ical example, are 
as follows, the authors, which vary from year to year, being 
>laced in brackets: — (1) Cdd Testament: General know- 
edge of the contents and interpretations; Special book 
1 Samuel] ; Hebrew (optional) [text of 1 Samuel vii.-xvi.]. 
1 2) New Testament : General knowledge of the contents and 
: nterpretations ; Special books [St. Mark and (Galatians] in 
Greek ; the four Gospels and the Acts, in Greek (oral exami- 
nation). (3) Prayer-Book and History : History and con- 
tents of the Book of Common Prayer; History of tho English 
Church to the accession of Queen Anno. (4) The Thirty- 
Nine Articles. (6) WcUerland on the Eucharist (an edition 
to published by the Oxford University Press). (6) Latin : 
St. Augustine [In Johannis Evangelium, Tract Ixvii,- 
Ixxix] ; Latin Pros© Composition (a continuous passage of 
^out^ twenty lines length). (7) Evidences — such books as 
Pwey 8 Evidences or Row’s Manual of Chrietiau Evidences 
bomg suggested. As to the examination, full information 
ow always bo obtained from the Bishop’s Resident Chaplain, 
w^wul often recommend books for reading, or name the 
most l)eeI^l editions of the authors. In many cases the 


Bishops draw up a list of books on the various subjeets tor 
the use of candidates. 


2. THE ROMAN CATHOLICS. 

In England and Wales the Roman Catholic Church is 
organized under the Archbishop of Westminster, who 
has under him fifteen diocesan, or rather sufTragtiii, 
bishops. In Scotland there are two Archbishops— 
(1) St. Andrews and Edinburgh, (2) Glasgow— and four 
suffragans. Inircland there are four Archbishops — Armagh, 
Dubbn, Cashel, and Tuam— with twenty. four suffragans. 
No advantage would be gained by giving any account of the 
training given by Roman Catholics for the priesthood and 
minor orders ; for their system is eminently characterized 
by the consideration of vocation as tho essential for Holy 
Orders, and tho disregard, or rather the surmounting, of all 
difficulties of birth, station, poeerty, &c. Wo nj>pcnd 
a list of their ecclesiastical training institutions ; — 

Blairs, Aberdeen, St. l^f.nry's. Brurncondra, All Hallows, 
for Foreign Mit-sions, Everton, Liverpool, St. Edwai'd’n. 
IJawkesyard, Bugeloy, St. Tbomas’j Formal College. 
Hereford, St. Michael’s Priory. Leeds, St. Joseph's Semi- 
nary. Maynooth, St. Patrick’s College. Mill Hill, St. 
Joseph’s for Foreign MissLoiis. Oscott, Birmingham, St. 
Mary’s. Ht. Asaph, Si. liuctio’s. UphoUaiid, Lancashire, 
St. Joseph’s. Ushaw, Durham, St. Outhbort’s. Ware, 
St. Edmund’s. 

Special mention should bo math' of St. Eclmniid’s House, 
(’,i.rabridgc, which wais foiindctl by the Duke of Norfolk in 
1896, to give an advanced UnivtTsity education to men 
already in Orders, or about to take Orders. 

3. THE NONCONFORMIST BODIES. 

Several of these thuioiuinations do not have a 
professional ministry, wdiich is all that w’e are here con- 
cerned with. Some are rather inclined to distrujit the 
existence of snch a ministry, as tending to depreciate the 
valutj of a spiritual call, and leading to excessive centrali- 
zation and organization. Conseqiu'ntly, much ministerial 
work, such as that of l(K:al preachers, class-letwlors, &.O., falls 
outside tho scope of this article, but a few gtitioral remarks 
03 to the more highly systoniatizcd niinistricH may be made. 

With the C0N0TIEGATI0NAL13T.S, for example, a candidate 
must bo at least eiglitcon years old, and must have been 
a member of his church for over a year. He ni ust bo recom- 
mended for tho ministry by his church and its pastor. On 
proceeding to college he must answer a paper of questions 
which will bo sent to him ; and much importance is attached 
to any signs ho may have given of preaching ability, and 
to any active work be nmy have done for Iiis church. He 
must also submit a satisfactory medical certificate. 

After passing an entrance examination (usually hold in 
Juno), of about tho standard of tho London University 
Matriculation (or presenting a certificate of an equivalent 
examination), hu is admitt ed to college as a probationer for 
three or six months. Then, if bis aptitude is demonstrated, 
he settles down to his courao of training. If not a graduate, 
he often begins by devoting three years to the obtaining a 
degree in arts, followed by tlireo years’ study in Theology. 
Frequently tho former is dispensed with, and the regulations 
are always elastic enough to suit tho special circumstances 
or abilities of any individual candidate. Often there are no 
fees for board, rcsidenoe, or tuition, but tlio church re- 
commending the candidate is required to contribute (by 
annual coHootions, Ac.) a certain sum towards the cost of 
his training. In other cases, the candidate or his friends 
have to guarantee such a sum as the committee deem they 
can afford. 

Let us take the W esi.ey ans as another instance. A candi- 
doto for the ministry must be nominated by tho superin- 
tendent of the Circuit in which ho resides at its March 
Quarterly Meeting. Having received the recommendation 
of the Meeting, ho has to preach a trial sermon before three 
ministers of his district, who report tho result to tho 
District Synod. In Ai)ril is held the Preliminary Exami- 
nation, the general pa|>er on the Bible being required of all 

3 B 
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^wbdiditef, but U 10 litertiry jH^per (oompofiition, grammar 
and analyaiSf history^ g^grapliy* and orithmotio) need not 
be taken by graduate or those who have passed a recog- 
nieed equivalent examination. In May there follows an 
oral examination before the district Synod -cdiicfly to tost 
pemonalt rather than intellectual, quaUficatioiis. A second 
trial ^rmon has now to be preached, and a written sermon 
tent in to the General Exanunal.ion Socn.tary. In July a 
teoond u^tten examination is held at one of the colleges, 
(oomprising a further literary paper and a jiapor on Christian 
doctrine), and the candidate has to iind(!rgo a medical ex- 
amination and appear before the “July Committee” of 
ministers, which body recommends his acce])tanoe or re- 
jection by the Conference. I’lic Conference makes its 
decision about the beginning of August, and successful 
candidates are expected to enter on residence at College in , 
September. The cost of mniiitemmce at college is £!10 a 
year, and of tuition £35. If unable to meet this expense, 
the candidate has to make a confidential statement (to the 
July Committee) of his means, showirig whether ho is pre- 
pared to meet the maintenance charge in whole or in part, 
or what financial assistance ho re(iuire.8 ; rarely does expense ' 
bar the path of a well-qualified crin<lidat,e. The conrso at 
college is fw three or four years, during which the students 
have frequent preaching engagements on Sundays made for 
them. Then follows a four yews’ ministerial yirobalion as 
a preacher on trial in a circuit, at the cud of which time the 
candidate is ordained and received into full connexion. 

In making a list of the Theological Colleges of tlic various 
Nonconformist bodies, we mention first three colleges closely 
connected with Oxford or Cambridge (though not con- 
stituent members of those universities), then the Metro- 
politan colleges, and lastly the provincial ones. 

When n sum is specified in the following list of 
Colleges, it is the amount thus required per annum ; and if 
it is called ificlusive, it represents all payments (board, 
residence, tuition. Ac.), except those of a purely p(;rsonal 
character. 

I. Theological Colleges connected with the Universities 
0 ! Oxford and Cambridge - 

LIANOIIBBTKH COLLUflK, Oxford (docs not iivdst upon Uio 
adoption of i)articul!U’ doctrlnOR) : tlii re yeai-s’ course for 
“ regular ” studeiitw, wlio xruisi be graduate candidates for 
the ministry of liome (’hrwtian body * “ special ’* students 
are odmittinl for varying periods to study tlieology. All 
have to matriculate in the XInivorsity. Uach year four 
exhibitions of £40 for three years •. also four of £75 for tliree 
years to uiuiergraduotes of Oxford (or of £50 to other 
underKraduutos) who intend to enter Jluuchostcr College 
after ^'raduation. 

Mansfield College. Oxford (Congrogatfonal). No 
fees ; non-residontial. but students must reside in licensed 
lodgings, and if graduates of other universities must matric- 
ulate at Oxford. Some uiivlergraduates are received, and 
allowed to join one of the colleges of the University until 
graduation. Tlirco years’ coiUhe : scholarships (l) *of £60 
for graduates who are readifig Umology and (2) of £60 for 
unclcrijrraduates : exhibitions up to £50. 

W v-STMiNSTini College, Camliridgn fPrcr.byterian 
Cluirc.h ul I'inglund : founded in London in 1844, moved 
to Cambridge in 1S9S». £45 inclusive; private students 
belonging to other denominations, £75. Tlirco years’ 
coumo ; one sv'holarship of £50 for three years, tliree of £30, 
four of £25, and minor bursiiric.!. Also (or undergraduates 
of any university who intend to enter We.stminster CoUego 
niter gi'iuluatiou, there are tenable the. following scliolarships 
for tJireo years— two of £40, one of £30, one of £25, and 
three of £20. 

n. Metropolitan Theological Colleges. (Those marked 
t are revogumni schools of Theology in the University of 
London.) 

JHAOKNET COLI^JOE, Finchley Boa i, IlampstGad (Coa- 
giwgaiionali«t : but rci'eivps any “menibcra of airistian 
Ohttrt'hes ” ) ; £15 inclu'^ivo. Two or three veam’ literary 
course for non-graduates, followed by three years’ thei 
logical coarse. “IVo entrance exhiiiitious of £13 and 
BChohurships of £28 and £25, and smaller ones. ’ 

^New College, Hanqistcad (Congregational). Tlia 
Alts classes of New, Hadenoy, and Beaut's Park Colleges 
meet in combination at New Colley. MLnisterial students 
to the Theological course bare all fees remitted. Five 


one of £5^for one year, and exhibitions 

£ 20 . 

PASTOR’S COLLEGE, Temple Street, Newington, S.B, 
(Calvinistic Baptist). Students are expected to conmbate 
to the College funds according to their ability. Only those 
w'ho have already bad experience in preaching are 
received. 

tREGENT’S PAJtK COLLEGE (Baptist). £50 inclusive, 
or less according to ability. Three years’ course for London 
B.D. 

IBiCHMOND, Surrey (Wesleyan). Three years: only 
admits candidates accepted by the Conference; chidly 
for missionary candidates. 

III. Provincial Theological Colleges (those marked % 
are approved Theological Colleges of the University of 
Wales) 

ABERDEEN (United Free Oimreh, Presbyterian). About 
£650 a year in scholarships ; two fellowships of £50 to 
fourth-year students. 

•ffABKRYflTWiTH (Calvinistic .ArelliodLsl), including 
Treveoca College, Talgarth. 

f Bala (Calvinist Methodist). Free to Calvinist Itetho- 
diste, to others £5. Tliree years : four scholarslilps of £30, 
and many others. 

•liBANGOR (Baptist). No fee?. Arts students attend 
University College, Bangor. 

f Bangor (Independent College; CongregationaUst). 

Belfast (Methodist) : 44 guinea.s inclusive. ConnectAd 
with the Ck>i1ege is McArthur Hall, a first-grade boarding 
school for girls. 

Belfast (Presbyterian): two guincss for each class 
taken ; free residence, &c., for forty students. Kach year 
twenty scholarships of £10 to £23. 

Bradford (Torkshiro United Independent College; 
Congregationalist) : tliree years in theology, which may be 
preceded by a four years’ literary course in any university; 
three scholarships of £00, four of £40, and various 
others. 

f B recon (Memorial College; Congregationalist): no 
fees to ministerial students ; scholarships of £40 to graduates, 
and Uiroc of £10. 

Bristol (Baptist). Pecs according to candidate’s 
ability : two to six years. 

Bristol (Western College; Congregationalist): £60 
Inclusive, or loss according to candidate's ability. Full 
course, three years in Arts follow’cd by three in Theology. 
Several scholarships from £23 downwards. 

Cambridge. OlmsUuut College (Congregational); Wost- 
m luster College (Presbyterian). 

•RCARDIPP is. Wales Baptist College). 

•TCarmartiien (I’resbyterian rollege. but for " all 
I’rotestant Nonconformists witliout sectarian distinotion *’). 
Free to graduates preparing for B.D., for whom there are 
t’<*holarships of £40 for three years ; to others £8. 

Derry (Magee College ; Presbyterian) : two guineas for 
each class taken ; three years’ course In Arts, followed by 
t/iree years in Theology, for the degrees of the Roym 
University. Numerous scholarships from £35 downwards. 

Dn)8BURT, Manchester (Wesleyan): three years; 
candidates must have been accepted by the Conferenoe. 

EDINBURGH (30 George Square* Congregationalist); 
no fees ; non-re^dential ; three summer and two winter 
bcsslons ; three bursaries of £20 for two years. 

EDINBURGH (Now College; United Free Church, Pres- 
byterian) : £4 10s., four years. 

Glasgow (Baptist) : no fees; non-residentia! ; six years, 
for the M.A. degree, followed by a course in Theology; 
bursaries of £16 to £26. 

Glasgow (United Free Church, Presbyterian). 

Handsworth, Birmingham. As at Didsbory. 

EBADINGLP.Y, Leeds. As at Dldsbuty. 

Manchestfjr (Alexandra lioad ; Primitive Methodist). 

Manchester (Baptist). 

Manchester (Ilome Missionary College, Memorial Hall ; 
Unitarian) : £10 entrance fee ; two years in Arts followed 
by two in 1'licology ; one scholarship of £60 for three years, 
and one o£ £90 and one of £70 for one year. 

Manchester (Lancashire Independent College. Mallc^ 
Range ; Congregationalist) : an associated college of Mm- 
chestor Univorrity : £30 inchisive ; several sCholarrtiips 
from £30 (or tiiree years downwards. 

Manchester (Victoria Pork ; United Metiiodist). 

NottinqhaM (Midland College ; Baptist). At least £10; 
five years. 

NomNQHAM (Congregational Institute) : at least £14 ; 
four years ; speciaUy for evangelistic and pastoral tcfiixiiqg, 

Banmoor, SUefileld (United Metho41«Q- ' " 

Rawdon, Leeds (Baptist^, 
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EffipnMlfOHS. BeaidoB tha aoholambips above men- 
Uoo$a, and ojther financial help that ia ^ven freely (ae 
already eaplaiood) to deserving candidates, the following 
s ouroe s of aid should be borne in mind : Da, Wiluam^ 
Divwiry Soholahships of £50 for two years to graduates 
seeking a theological training for the “ Ministry of Protes- 
tant Dissenters ; and his Glasgow Soiiolarships of £40 
for tlu’oe years, tenable at the University of Ghisgow (apply 
at Dr, Williams’ Library, Gordon Square W.O.). The 
Hewlfy Exhibitions for students in Congregational, 
Presbyterian, and Baptist Collogos (apply to Clerk to the 
^ustooa, 2 Exchange Street, East, Liverpool). The 
EIl^lix Msmobial Scholarship, for Baptists. Oongre- 
Mtionalists, or members of. the ftesbyterian Ohuroh of 
Walter Knox, 10 Fin-bury Circus, j 
E.U.). The Coward’s Trust, with an income of £1,500 a I 
^ar, to help candidates for the “ Ministry among I’roteatant | 
Diwenters ” (apply to the Treasurer, 88 New Pai k Rood, 
Bnxton Hill, S.W.). And Dr. Ward’s Trust, which gives ■ 
a preference to Baptists (apply to the Seoretarv, Id Kllor* I 
dale Road, Hampstead, N.W.). 

II II ■■ la MB <■ II 

THE ARMY. 

There a wide-eproad feeling that, speaking generally, 
the officers of our army have not hiterto taken Uicir 
profession seriously enough, and compare bailly in this 
respect with officers in the German army. The'“ playing 
fields of Eton” nre excellent, uo doubt, for a first course 
of training ; but modern tactics and strategy require serious 
and prolonged study, and something more is required 
besides oiniuonoe in sports for success "on a modern battle- 
field. It is quite cortiviti, thorctoK*, tljid l)oy.s vlio moan 
to outer the urmy as conimissioued oflicws must be pre- 
pared for serious work. 'I’o such as naturally of tho 
right stamp and are prepared to work hard at them pro- 
fessional studios, tlio Army offer.s a splendid career. Tt has 
all tho elements necessary to attract the generous-hearted * 
hoy of sound body and mind, with a love for adventure 
nnd a stirring life. His pay will not make him rich— 
nay, ui sorno of tho smart regiments it will not bo suflicient 
to keep him ; but such as cannot afford to supplement their 
pay can hnd regiments in wliii,;!!, olter a vear or two it 
Mill bo sufficient. At the present time ‘‘ the cue thixi<r I 
tlm British Rnny lacks is enough trained commissioned 
officers ; and efforts are being made to limit the cxces.sive 
cxpeudituro which officers have hitherto been forced to 
incur, and to make the Army a j)o.s-«iblo profession to many 
who would enter it but cannot, afford to do so. 

. organisation. The army is constituted on 

two distinct lines — tho Regular Army and tho TeiTitorial 
Army : 

the Ilxpeditionary 

the numl.er holondng to 

the ^ bpecial Contingent, forming part of 

the .^my Reserve, and consisting of non-Regnlara^ Tlic 
men belonging to it are called isfecuU R^rvillr 

-^bRiiiroRiAL Army is compo-sed of the forcf s 
Imperial Yeomanry and Volunteer-!. 

a now footing, and in 
BSir J>-<KiaUon with the 

vested in The 

Amy Goftncf/, composed of the Secretary of State for W-ar 
Member Member, and the Civil 

Armv M Ba.me position with rc-spect to (ho 

At tL hii? v. itli respect to the Navy, 

who .Wf 1 ^ Secretory of State for Wot, 

thf ^ Parliament, and who could, 

™ colleagues of the Council, 

tbo^to STAFI^, ofoated in September 1906, ia i 

who hoW *5,composed chiefly of officers 

whSse^nLl^^^ Certificate (so..> below), and 

qualified iffl n specially 

functions to advise on the 
distnbqtioa of the army, to supervise tho 


education of offioert and the training and preparation tA 
the Army for war, to study military schemes, to oolket 
and coBato military intelligonce and to direct the general 
policy in Anny matters. Approved service on tho General 
Staff is recognised by acccloratod promotion. 

THE PERSONNEL of the army may be divided into; 

(1) Commissioned officers— -military and civil, (2) Warrant 
officers, (3) Non-commissioned officers, (4) “ Rank and 
file.” 

THE COMMISSIONED OFFICERS, with whom in 
the following pages we shall mostly have to do, may be 
thus divided : — 

1. CoitfBATAi^T Officers : (l) Ocncral Offieers : field- 
marshals, generals, lieutenant-generals, major-generals ; 

(2) Field Officers : colonels, lieutenant-colonels, majors ; 

(3) lit^gimcnlal Officers : captains, lieutenant^ second 
lieu Lena: its. 

2. OFPIOER9 OP Various Departments ;• (\) Army 
Ordnance Department: i>rincipal ordnance ofUoor, Ist, 
2nd, .3rd, nnd 4th class ordnance officers, oommis- 
saries ; (2) Medical Deparirnent : director-general and 
Biirgeons-gcncriil — forming the staff, colonels, lieutenant* 
colonth', majors, captains, lieutenants; (8) Veterinary 
.DeparUuvnt : as In (2) ; (4) Chaplain** Department : 
Chaplaiti-p'otieral and 1st, 2nd, prd, and 4th class 
'ffia plains and Chaplains on probation. (C) Educational 

• governors, commandants, professors, etc. 

PAY. The following particulars w'ill be all that ore 
Docesaary for tl.c consideration of those tvho contemplate 
a commission in tho Army. In the official documents 
the rates per diem arc given ; wo Iktc give them to tho 
nearest pound jur annum. 

llJXilMENTAL PAY TABLE. 
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Licuteuaut-Colonel 370 452 
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Major .... 274 to 338 
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248 to 650 
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310 

292 

Captain .... '237 toi274 to 211 to 
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211 to 200 to 

: 274 310 

'J48 

1 248 

218 ! 274 

Lieutenant . . . ^ 104 101 to 125 to 

119 to 

119 to! 200 

179 

143 

137 

137 1 

Second Lieutenant 1 123 HO 

102 

1 DC 

1 i 

90 1 — 


In addition to the above, tliere arc many extra allow- 
ances for bpcoial duties, such as for acting as Adjutant, as 
Major second in conimond, etc. Staff officers receive 
much higher rales of pay — tho Inspcsotor-General being 
paid £4,500 a year; the Adjutant-General, £2,400; a 
Uolonel on the Staff, £730 ; a Staff Lieutenant, £228. 

The following particulars of pay in the other branches 
of the service may be found useful : — 

Pay Department, £182 to £700. 

Chaplains' Department, £182 to £111 • the Chaplain- 
General, £1,000. 

Educationfil Department, Proles-.nr^. £300 to £600 • 
Principals. £1,000 to £1.500. ' ’ 

Ordnance Officers, £400 to £1200. 

Veterinary Ofiicers, £250 to £156 ; the Dircctor-aene.**j*l 
£850. 

The Direotor-Qcncral and Burgeon-General of tlie Army 
Medical riorviecrcrcivc £1,500 and £1,.300 aycar respectively; 
the r.atcs lor Uie other oQlceiv, are gh-en in the above table. 

PROMOTION OP OFFIOERS- Warrant officers and 
non-oommissioiied officers may bo promoted from tho ranks 
and receive commisfdons if they have obtained the rank of 
sergeant, bo under twenty-eix and unmarried, and hold 
a 1st Class certificate of education. Increase of regimental 
pay in any commissioned rank depends on length of service 
m that rank. Promotion from one rank to another, up to 
that of lieutenant-colonel, is by selection from amongst 
th(»e who have passed tho profe.ssioual examination pre- 
scribed for the higher rank. The examination is somotimes 

3 R 3 
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exctused Cor diatinguished servioe or Cor marked ability and 
gaUantrjr. After the rank of lieutenant-colonol, pro- 
motion is by seloction, but may always be CTantod to 
ooloDols, major-generals and lieuteiiant-genpraw for dis- 
tinguished service, even when there ore no vacancies oil | 
the establishment. Only the Sovereign can promote an I 
officer to the rank of Field-Marshal. I 

HALF-PAY AKD RETIRED PAY. Officers may be j 
placed on half-pay on reduction of establishment, for 
medical unfitness and, in the case of Jiculenant-coloneJs 
and colonels, at their own recjue.st. I’he ngc for compulsory 
retirement is forty-live for lieutenants and captains, and 
rises gradually for higher ranks to si.vty-scven for a lieu- 
tenant-general. 'J'lio retired pay at these ages begins at 
£200 for lieutenants and caj)tuin‘<, and ri.scs to £860 for 
lieutenant-generals, whilst generals get £I,00<). Pensions 
to widows and compa.s.sionato ullownncc.s to children of 
officers aro given where need of helji is proved ; those of 
officers killed in action receive tlio liighest amounts. All 
particulars nro given in the “J’ay Warrant,” published 
at 1 h. by ^^'yma,n and Sop',, IMIt K.C. 

MILITARY COLLEGES AND SCHOOLS. 

1. THE STAFF COLLF.UK is close to Sandhurst. 
The surest way for an officer to get promotion is to graduate 
at this College; and ilio&u who have done bo have the letters 
P.iS.C. after their names in the Army List. Entrance is, 
in most enHCH, obtained by j>assing a oonipetitivo examina- 
tion. Candidates must b(' re^.omnjended by their com- 
manding officH-TH, must littvo Bcrved five ^eaiH, and niu.st 
bo tinder thirty-live. I’lio conrao lasts two years, and 
thirty-two vai ancies aro filled annually, of which eight me 
bv lioininatioii. 

‘‘J. THE OPDNANCI^ COLLEGE is at Woolwich. 

Its priiuipal objects nro to train officers for employment 
in tho Ordnauco Depart merit, and to train military artilicers 
for all the arms of the service. Ofliccis who are candidntfs 
must b(' recommended by their coniniaudiiig officers, must 
have served three yours, and, if lieutenants, must., m most 
cases, have qualilurd for the rank of captain. If ajjjirovod, 
they must jmsa a qualifying exainination for entrance ; and 
sixteon aro admitted annually. The course lasts a year ; 
but the best, eight officers arc rotaiiad for another year of 
Htudy, nnd form the Advanced Class, 'L’liese latter aro 
denoted by the. UHtrs P.A.C. after tlieir nnmos in the 
Army Di-st ; tho former by the letter 0. 

3. O'i'HEU kSPECIAL SCHOOLS fur tho iii.structicn 
of officers aro— (1) At Ai.deksiiot : tlic army service corps 
Bohoul, tho school of g,vnu)usti(!S, the school of signalling, 
and tho veterinary school. To gain admksion into the 
first mcnt.ioiUHl of tlieso schools, candidates must have 
passed through tho Mtaff College, or must be at least 
captains who have been recomnicndod for that college. 

(2) At (liATiivM, the school of military cugiiiccring. 

(3) At H\tiik, tho school of musketry. 

4, THE RUVAL MILITARY ACADEjMY, WOOL- 
WICH. H ere uro trained candidates (or oommissions 
in tho Royal Artillery and Royal Engineers. The methods 
of entry are described behnv. The course lasts two years 
or four terms, and for tho first thiee is the same for all 
cadets. 

6. THE ROYAL MILITARY COLLEGE, SAND- 
HURST. This is for the training of cadets wdio are candi- 
dates for commissions in the cavalry, infantry, and West 
India Regimonta. The standard of attainment nccesaary 
for entrance is not so high ns for Woolwich; in fact 
those who fail to secure entrance into tho hitter, may 
have sufficient marks to get into Sandhurst. The course, 

M at Woolwich, now lasts two years— till recently it 
was one and a half } cars. 

EDUCATION AND TRAINING FOB THE ARMY- 

1. PRELIMINARY CONSIDERATIONS FOR 
PARENTS. Before deciding on a military oareer for a 

boy, his parent. s should moke sure of the following points : 

(1) That die boy Is healthy, well-developed for his age 
opd without physical defect : (2) That he is of fully average 


intelligence: (3) That, unless connected with the army, 
they can word to ^end between £400 and £G00 on hun 
during bis Militaiy College course of two years ; and that 
they can, after be has received a commisaon, supplement 
Ilia pay to the extent of at least £100 a year till promotion 
brings liim enough to do w ithout help ; (4) that they are 
of pure European descent. 

2. EDUCATION AT SCHOOL TILL THE AGE 
OF SEVENTEEN OR EIGHTEEN. In order to see 
the kind of school education an Army candidate requires, 
wo had better get a clear idea of what he must know for 
entrance into Woolwich or Sandhurst — the question of 
university candidates need not be discussed here (see below). 
The following remarks apply to the new regulations, in 
force after June, 1006. Hitherto any one who thought 
ho had a chance of getting into one of tho two oollogos, 
could pay his entrance fee and try ; but now all candidates 
for this competitive examination must have previously 
obtained a certificate of general knowledge, which cannot 
bo granted to any boy who is under soventccu yeans of ago. 
** Tlie object of this,’^* wo are officially told, “ is to socuro 
for all candidates a fair standard of general education, 
while deferring, as far as possible, tho special preparation 
which tends to separalo Army candidates from other boys 
during their school carocr, and to render thorn less fitted 
for other callings, if unsuccessful in tlie Army examination.’* 

The required certificate may be obtained by a boy before 
leaving school, on passing a certain examination held under 
the auspices of tho principal universities of tho United 
Kingdom and tbo kScotiish Education Dcpartincut. Such 
certificate is know n as a ” Leaving CiTtificato,” nnd to be 
accepted by the Army Council must state (1) that the 
holder of such certificate w'as over seventeen years of ago 
when it whs granted, (2) that he had attended a course of 
three years* continuous instruction in a properly iuspooted 
school, and (3) that he had satisfied tho examiners in 
English ; Phiglish History and General Geography ; 
Elementary Mathematics; and in two of the following 
subjects : fcjcicnco, P’roiich or German, Latin or Greek. 
Hence it is desirable that a boy di.‘stined for the army 
should attend a school at which he will be able to got a 
“ Leaving Certificate,” and should stay at the school until 
he is at least si^vcntcen years of age. 

Those who fail to got a “ Leaving Certificate ” may try 
for a “ Qualifying Certificate,” wliioh covers the same 
ground, hlxnminution.s for it are held by the Army 
Qualifying Bonid twice a year in March and September. 
Applie.Htions to attend the examination mii.'-t be addre.s.scd 
to the fc>ecretarv, Army Qualifvdng Board, c/o London 
Universiti', South Kensington. Either of these certificate.^, 
once obtained, is valid on all occasions on w^hich tho candi- 
date is otherwise eligible to compete under tho regulation®. 

The school education mu.st keep in view not only the 
certificates we Lave mentioned, but tho requirements of 
the competitive examination for Woolwich or Sandhurst, 
For Woolwich, tho compulsory subjects are English, 
French or Gorman, and Mathematics 1., togotlior with two 
optional subjeots chosen from Mathematics II., Science, 
History, German or PYench, Latin or Greek. For Sand- 
hurst the requirements are similar, but Mathematics is not 
iu tho compulsory list. 

Hitherto, Latin has been practically compulsory and 
Greek optional ; now French, or else German, is compulsory 
and Latin or Greek optional. No one can take both Latin 
and Greek ; whereas both PYench and German may be 
taken — one as a compulsory and the other as an optional 
subject. Some colloquial knowUdge of PYench or German 
is essential; but boys who have the opportunity should 
learn to speak w'ell some Oriental or foreign language. 
As officers, they may pass an examination in it, and be 
noted as intei preters ** ; and if called upon to use their 
know ledge, with an army in the field, they may increase 
their pay by as much as Ifis. a day. 

Mathematics I. is fairly comprehensive, and indudea 
trigonometry, dynamics, and statics with practical work ; 
whilst Mathematira II. takes in the DifEeren^al and Integral 
Calculus and a good deal of practical physics. Science 
requires theoretical and practical knowledge of physios 
and inorganic cUemiatry, History inclqdes general English 
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I’lslory, fteneral ancient histoid (or else a period of European 
history, defined beforelxand by the OivU Service Commis- 
idoners, a military bio^^rraphy, prescribed annually, and the 
Beo^aphy of all the countries studied. The questions in 
Latin or Greek are confined to (a) translation from and 
into the language, (b) its literature and ( c) verse composition 
but (&) and (c) are ..Itematives. 

We thus SCO the kind of educational foundation that 
must bo gradually laid at school ; and the course should 
include a good deal of physical training as well. The 
Oompetitivo Examination for Woolwich or Sandhurst can 
be taken only between the ages of eighteen and ninet^n 
and a half. Thw leaves but little time for special coaching 
after the “ I^eaving Certificate ’* has been obtained, which is 
exactly what the Array Council desire. They wish to put 
a stop to the system of taking boys from sohool and putting 
thein under a “ crammer ” for two or more years ; but 
speeial coaching in one or two subjeots may stiU be advis- 
able ; and a few months might be usefully spent in France 
or Germany, or both. 

3. COMPETITIVE EXAMINATION FOR WOOL- 
WIOH AND SANDHURST. We have already given 
an outline of the syllabus for this Examination, and stated 
that the limits of ago for admission to the Academy or 
College are from 18 to 19^. It only remains to give 
a fow more particulars. ‘2,000 marks are allotted to each 
subject taken and an additional ‘250 marks arc given for 
freehand dra'aing ; but this is a purely voluntary subject. 
Tlio pajKjrs are the same for both ooUoges, and candidates 
who fail for Woolwich may still have enough marks to 
carry thorn into Sandhurst.* The fee for the examination 
is £2 if taken in London but £3 if taken elsewhere. 

4 . THE MEDICAL EXAMINATION takes place 
after the Competitive Examination ; and, os it is a search- 
ing one, intending candidates should make sure some time 
beforehand that they are likely to pass it. The best course 
is to undergo a preliminary medical examination by a 
military medical ooard not more tlian two years before 
they compete. 

Applications for permission to do this must be addressed 
to the Under Secretary of State, War Office, and must be 
accompanied by a fee of £2 2s. Candidates found unfit by 
this board are not bound to accept its finding, but may 
continue their studies at their own risk. In any case, they 
miixt submit to tlie final medical examination. It would 
be out of place here to give a complete aocount of the 
physical t^ts to be satisfied by candidates who have 
pa^d the Competitive Examination. Tliey can be seen 
in the Regulations for Woolwich or Sandliurst, wliich may 
be obtained^ post free for Ijd., from Wyraun and Pons, 
Fetter Lane, E,0. 

It may, however, bo useful to state that, at sixteen, a 
boy should be at least 64 inches high, and have a chest 
measurement of 34 inches when it is expanded and 32 inches 
when it is as empty us it can be made. At eighteen the cor- 
responding figures must be at least 65, 35, 33. It is quit© 
possible % proper training to bring boys up to those 
standards if they are not much Inflow them. During the 
period of school training the teeth should receive constant 
attention, and any decayed ones immediately stopped. 
Loss or decay of ten teeth is a disqualification, but well- 
stopped teeth are considered sound. Eyesight and hearing 
must be good, and no impediment of speech. No rC’ 
lax*tHoYi of the. eyesight test can ever he allowed, 

6. COST OF TRAINING. The cost of uniform, books, 
etc., on entering at Woolwich or Sandhurst is £3o ; but 
the complete outfit will probably cost £100 besides. The 
fees for boys whose fathers are not, or have not been, 
connected with the army amount to £160 for each of the 
two years. The sons of officers pay only from £20 to £80, 
according to rank ; and King’s Cadets, that is those who 
are appointed by the Secretary of State for War from 
sons of military or naval officers killed in action, or who 
have died of wounds received in action, or of disease con- 
tracted in foreign service, pay nothing. All Cadetc 
nominally receive 3s. a day to cover expenses of uniform, 
memitm, etc. They never actually receive any 

of It, out if inoidentai expenses are not covered by thii 
hUowMoci the oxoesB is charged to the parents. 


I SPECIAL WAYS OP OETTlilG A COMMISSION. 

1 . UNIVERSITY CANDIDATES. British Univerrities 
— some singly, othersin groups — are empowered to nominate 
suitable candidates for commissions in the Cavalry, Royal 
ArtiUory, Infantry, Army Service Corps, and Indian 
Army, notice being given from time to time of the number 
of Commissions allotted to university candidates. Each 
university, or group of universities, appoints a nomination 
Board to which the Wor Office adds one or more military 
members, who have a veto on the selection. To be eligiblcj 
for nomination a candidate must bo between tho ages of 
twenty and twonty-five, and unmarried. He must reside 
for three academic years at an approved university or 
college of tho same, and qualify for a degree. Candidates 
may graduate in any subtects except Theology, Medicine, 
Music and Commerce. Candidates who have graduated 
with first -class honours or with other distinctions approvotl 
by the Secretary of State as being equivalent thereto, in 
any reoognised branch of study, may, under certain con- 
ditions, be entitled to count one year of seniority on 
receiving their commissions. 

First-class honours are defined as follows : (1) Al; 
Oxford, a first-class in any final school ; (2) at Cambridw, 
a first-class in any tripos ; (3) at Trinity College, Dublin, the 
standard of silver medal at the Degree Examination in 
Honours ; (4) at the Scottish Universities, a first-class In 
any honours group ; (6) any other distinction recognised 
by the Army (Council as equivalent to first class honours 
in any approved branch of study. 

A candidate for nomiuation is also required to present 
certificates of military qualifications, practical and the- 
oretical. Tho following regulations are accordingly in force : 

(1) During his residence at the university, the candidate 
must rei’ieivc regular Instruction in military subjects. 

(2) lie must be attached to a ** Regular '* unit for six 
weeks in each of two consecutive years, or twelve weeks 
in one year, and obtain a satisfactory report as to his 
proflcienc y . 

(S) He is also required to (pialify in military subjects, 
at one of the examinations held in March and October 
each year, under instructioim from the War Ofticc. 

2. OFFICERS OF THE SPECIAL RESERVE AND 
OP THE TERRITORIAL FORCE. Commissions in tho 
Regular Array (except in tho Corps of Royal Enginiters) 
are granted to officers of tho Special Reserve and officers 
of the Territorial Force, who are sue casful candidates at 
a competitive examination, held twdeo a year, in March 
and October, at Aldershot, Dublin, Edinburgh, London, and 
Portsmouth. A candidate must be unmarried and between 
the ages of twenty and twenty-five. To be eligible ho must 
have obtained a “ leaving ” or “ qualifying ” certificate, 
as in the case of candidates for admission to Woolwich or 
Sandhurst (see p. 740). lie must also have been attached 
for a certain period to a “ Regular ” unit, and sinco its 
completion have served for at least a year, during which 
he must have performed tho annual training required by 
the regulations governing the force to which he belongs. 
Tho subjects of tho Competitive Examination are as 
follows : — 

(1) Military RLsiory and Strategy ; (2) Tuclics ; 

(3) Military Jlngiuocring ; ( I) Map Beading, J-'kld Sketching 
and Rceonuaissanee ; fS) Milit^ Law and (6) Military 
Administration and Organisation. 250 marks assigned 
for (5) and for (0), and iOOO for each of the others. 

Tlie Medical Examination is very stringent and it is 
suggested that a candidate before commencing liis course 
of study should undergo a thoroiigli medical oxainiuation. 

3. PROMOTION FROM THE RANKS (See above 
under Promotion of Officers). Tliis method of obtaining 
a commission is well worth the attention of well eduoatM 
young men of grit and determination, who cannot afford 
to get one m tlie usual way. It is said that some seven 
hundred officers of our present army have won their 
commissions by promotion from the ranks. 

ROYAL MARINES. Hitherto candidates for com- 
missions in the Royal Marines have been trained at tho 
Royal Naval College, and have gained entrance thereto 
by means of the competitive examinations for entrance 
into Woolwich and Sandhurst. This system is no longer 
in force. All Commissioned Officers of the Royal Marine9 
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patw^ through the ootirso of 
f og Nftral QiBoers (See under Navy). 

OTFIOBRS* mmm. Officers who go on foreign 
ij^vice can, and often do, Mve from ihc fjrst on their pay. 
^oeo who remain in England should not he expected to 
do BO ; and even an infantry subaltern should receive at 
waat £60 a ycar^ beyond his pay. Cavaliy regimenta are 
wc meat expensive ; and a cavalry officer cannot do with 
KMW than £1100 a year from private sourcc«, unless he is 
■tationed abroml. Even then this sum is not reduced 
by much more than £50. Parents whose moans are limited 
thouM write t-o the colonel of the regiment their sons 
wish to join, and ascertain the amount Ifu'j may l)o called 
upon to contribute. Much attention is being j)aid by our 
Moray authorities to the j) 038 ibility of limiting the expen- 
<lititro of officers, and it is prohahlo that it will bo much 
redueo<l in the cours»i uf timr. 


4 . : 


Fleet Surgeons, Staff Surgeons, SotMons. 5. iueoMmtaat 
Branch : Secretaries, Paymasters, Clerks, Assistant-Oleito 
C. OJiaplains. 7.^ Naval Inatractors, 

FAY. The following table will show the various gradsi 
of the Naval and Marine Officers, and their ordinary pay, 
aa settled by the New Regulations (1003). In 
lo the sums stated below there are many extra allowanoes 
for special dutic*fl, which may amount to £45 in the case 
of a Sub-Lioutenant, to £73 in that of a Lieutenant, and 
ro on, rising to m much as £328 in the case of a Captam. 
Midshipmen during their three years of service on board 
receive £32 a year, and afterwards as Sub-Lieutenants 
£91 a year. 

PAY TABLE 

for Executive, Engineer and Marine Officers. 


THE NAVY. 


. The Bnllsh Navy is by far ihc most powerful in th'i 
world ; in fact, our policy ih to make it sufficiently powerful 
to be moro than a match for any ))robablM Imstilo com- 
bination of powers. This policy is forced upon us by cur 
circumstances ; for it is no cxfiggcrution to say that, not 
only the maintenaiKiC of our Empire, but our very existence 
as a nation d(‘.pf‘n(lfl on flic efficiency of our Navy. In 
case of war it would Imve to attack our foes .and preserve 
the v/uious parts of our scattered Empire from invasion 
by sett. But this is by no moans all. One of the maia 
objects of our enemy would be to cripple our mcroantiJe 
marine ; and, could ho succeed, we should \)e quickly 
starved into surrender, for we imjiort far more of our 
ncceaaary food than wo proflucc'. Our vast fleet of fa.st 
cruiscis would have, then, to jjfotcct our merchant ships 
all over the world. Further, it would be necessary to 
transport troops to att ack vulnerable parts of our enemy’s 
dominions, c.g, hi.s colonies ; and these transports, too, 
would have to he prot(;ctcd by fighting vessels. Finally, 
a war with a hostile combination of maritime powers would 
bo disastrous to our oommcico, whatever the final result ; 
consequently it is vay much to our advantage to remain 
at peaoo as long as possible ; and nothing will enable us to 
do so better than a navy that no combination of powers 
could hope to defeat. 


OF WHAT OUR NAVY CONSISTS. Tlio two great 
classes of fighting vos-sols are Battle Bhips and Cruisers, 
'J'lio former uro much more thickly plated with iion than 
the latter and carry heavier guns ; hut a Cruiser can 
steam tluee or fom’ knots nn hour faster than a Battle 
Ship. In case of war, it would be the business of the stronger 
vessels to try to blockade oiii* rnoniy’s warships in his own 
ports, and to engage his vessels of the same class, whilst 
the Cruisers would protect our lucrcantilc marine and try 
to destroy his. 

Besidc.s Battle xShips and Cruisers wo have a few Gun 
Bo^t for patrolling rivers and islands, protection of 
raenos, Ac,, even in times of general pcKcc.' ; Torpedo 
Bools, built for speed and for hunichiug the deadly torpedo ; 
Torpedo Destroyers, faster still and originally designed to 
catch and doHUoy the former ; aiul tiually, Submarines, 
wmoh arc still at the experimental stage, hut which bid 
fair to heoome of the great e,st importance, 
raS PERSONNEL OP THE NAVY inav l,c divided into 
I. Oommissionod OlKcers—Military nnd Civil 2. Cliirf 
OmuoTB, Boatswains and Carpenters, 3. ^V^urant Officers. 
4. Ship’s Company. 

The Commissioned Officers, with whom, in the following 
pages, we are chiefly concerned, arc thus divided : ^ 

1. Executive Branch : Flag (ffiiceis (Admiral of tlie 
Fleet, Admirals, Vice-Admirals, Hear- Admirals), Captain?* 
Oommanders, Lieutenants, 8ub-Lieuteriauts, Actlng-Snb- 
ueutonauis, Midshipmen, Naval Cadets. 2 . EnRinctr 
Brooch: Rear-Admirals (E), Capfyains (EX &c., as in 
MneotlTe Branch. 9. Royal Marines; Lieatenant-Oolonel, 
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NAVAL OFFIOEIIS. 

Pay. 

! 

1 Executive. 

Engineers. 

Lieutenant 

183 to 292 ’ 

£ 

182 to 865 

Commander ----- 

365 

438 to 602 

Captain 

410 to C03 i 

638 to 730 

Ileor- Admiral . . - - 

1095 

1096 

Vice-Admiral 

1460 

__ 

Admiral 

1825 

— 

Admiral of the Fleet - - 

1 2190 

— 


ROYAL MARINE OFFICERS. 

Pay. 


£ 

Lieutenant -i 

182 to 200 

Captain 

219 to 274 

Major 

865 to 474 

Lieutenant-Col ouel 

547 to 857 

t 


The following particulars of pay in the other branches 
mentioned above will give an idea of the opportunities 
th<‘y offer. 

Medical Branch : CtibO to £li>00. 

Accountant Branch : Assistant Paymasters receive 
from £91 to £210 ; Paymastors from £266 to £603. 

Chaplains and Naval Instructors : £219 to £401. 

The number of officers, seamen, boys, and marines 
provkhd for naval services in ono year (taking 1906-U as 
a fair example) amounted to 129,000, nnd the w'agos paid 
for their services totalled £6,072,000; whilst no leas 
a sum than two millions w'os expended for half-pay, 
restTvtnJ and retired pay, naval and mariao pensions, 
gratuities, and compassionate allowance.^. 

PROMOTION, HALF PAY. AND PENSIONS. Incieaf^e 
of ordinary pay in any rank depends on length of service in 
that rank. Promotion from one rank to a higher, up to 
and including that of Lieutenant, depends absolutely on 
the results of examinations. Thence it is by selection up 
to the rank of Captain, after which it i.s by pure seniority. 
An officer unable, through illness contracted on service, 
to perform his duties, is allowed tliree months’ leave 
on Full Pay, after wffiich, if still incapacitated for duty, 
ho is put on Half Pay. A few officers, fit and willing for 
active service, are obliged to go on Half Pay because there 
are not enough ships in commission to give them employ- 
ment. The Retired Pay is on a liberal scale, and spedol 
pensions are granted to officers for distinguished service. 
I^enbions to widows are given provided the parties w€>re 
married whilst the officers were on the active List, 
Widows of oflicers killed in action receive a much greater 


pnsion than they otherwise would. For ail particulars of 
Half and Retired Pay, see the “ Quarterly Navy list,” 
DOCKYARDS (ROYAL). A complete dockyard is an 
encl(»ure containing every appliance for the building^ 
repairing, fitting, viotiialling and coaling of ships. Most 
of our worships axe built at the Rcyal Dockyards, situated 
at Shcerness, Chatham, Portsmouth, Pembroke, Devonport 
and Haulbowline (Cork Harbour), which are under the idle 
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mtro) of ik» but iuuby ite built in pmate 

e suoh as those near, or ht, Newcastle, Glasgow, 
IT, and Belfast. 

A complete list of the worships afloat may be aeon 
in snob books as Whitaker’s Almanac or the Navy List, and 
need not be given here. Look, in either of these publica- 
tions at the long list of our warships of all kinds, try to 
imagine the vast army of designers, constructors, artificers, 
paymasters, clerks and unskilled labourers that must have 
been employed in their construction and equipment ; 
notice that not more than half a dozen of these vessels 
ore 20 years old, and that in 20 years’ time others mwe 
numerous and powerful will have taken their places ; think 
further of the work involved in arming, victualling and 
storing them with coal and in docking and repairing them, 
and, finally, of the works required to protect the enclosures, 
with their mazes of shops and store-nouses, where all this 
work is performed, and you will be able to form some idea 
of what a modern dockyard must be like. And now think 
of the distribution of our Navy all over the Globe and of 
the necessity of having dockyards where vessels can be 
repaired and re-stored without having to return to England, 
and you will appreciate the activity of the Admiralty, 
especially since 1B95, in providing and extending dockyard 
accommodation in such places as Gibraltar, Malta, Hong 
Kong and Simon’s Bay (Gape of Good Hope). 

AU the best posts in these yards, as weU as on the ships 
of the Navy, are given to oflScers who have undergone Iho 
training provided by the Admiralty for its Naval Officers. 

NAVAL COLLEGES AND SCHOOLS. 

1. ROYAL NAVAL COLLEGES, OSBORNE and 
DARTMOUTH. At Osborne is the Naval School in which 
practically all future cadets will receive their first pro- 
fessional training. They enter it at twelve years of ago, 
and stay two years, oRct which they proceed to the Naval 
College at Dartmouth, Formerly cadets intended fco* the 
Executive Branch of the Service entered on their period 
of training at the ago of 14^ — H)!! and spent the first two 
years on board the Britannia, off Dartmouth ; but in 1905 
the Britannia ceased to be used as a training ship, and 
the training, begun at Osborne, is now carried on at the 
magnificent Royal Naval College recently erected at 
Dartmouth. Osborne College consists of a number of 
bungalows erected on land belonging to the former Royal 
Reemence of Osborne, near Cowes, in the Isle of Wight, 
which, on the death of Queen Victoria, was presented to 
the nation by King Edward VII. The house and surround- 
ing grounds are used as a Convalescent Home for Naval 
and Military Officers ; and the remainder of the estate 
belongs to the Naval College, The Cadets receive an ex- 
cellent general education; but the time usually given in 
our Pubuo Schools to classical studies is devoted at Osborne 
and Dartmouth to Seamanship, Navigation and Practical 
Enginecri^jg. Particulars as to fees, entrance, Ac., are 
given below ; see Cost of Training. 

2. ROYAL NAVAL ENGINEERING COLLEGE, 
DEVONPORT, is usually called Keyham College, bocaufio 
it is situated at Keyham, a little north of Dovonport. 
Under the old regulations, Engineer Cadets began their 
training at Keyham between the ages of 14| and 16.}. 
The Ifi^t examinations under this scheme wi;re held in 
March, 1905, and March, 1906, and now only those are 
eligible as Eimineer Officers who have passed thi’ough 
Osborne and Dartmouth. 

3. ROYAL NAVAL COLLEGE, GREENTOCH, 
ocoupios the buildings of tho former Greenwich Hospital, 
which was closed as such in 1869. The College is organised 
to provide few tho instruction of Naval and Marine Officers 
in all branches of theoretical and scientific study bearing 
upon their profession. Even Flag Offioei’s may hero take 
a. course of instruction. Arrangements, too, are made for 
the admission to the courses of study of private students 
in Naval Architecture; the foe, payable in advance, 
»s SSO for each session. As far as the buildings will 
permit. Naval Officers pursuing courses of study arc given 


free qiiarto witidn tlie preoinots ; and they are ^owed* 
in admHon to their full pay, Is. 6d. a day towards meM 
expenses. 

Examinations ore held at the end of oaoh course, although 
Gaptoins and Commanders need not take them. In other 
oases, the class of Certificate gained determines, to some 
extent, tho time of promotion, with accompanying increase 
of pay. Acting Sub-Lieutenants who fan twice in their 
First Examination are liable to be discharged from the 
service. There are many valuable prizes for those who do 
best in tho Examinations. 

EDDOATION AND TBAIinNa FOR THE NAVY* 

1. PRELIMINARY CONSIDERATIONS FOR 
PARENTS. Before deciding on a Naval career for a boy, 
his parents should make sure of the following points : 

1. That the boy Is healthy, well developed for his ago, 
and without physical defect. 2, That ho is of fuDy 
average Intelligence. 8. That tlicy can give satisfactory 
proof that he is of good moral character. 4. That they 
can afford to spend an average of rather more than £100 a 
year on his training between the ages of 12 and 20, and then 
supplement his pay till it amounts to £150. 6. That he is 
of pure European descent ; and tliat they are, themselves 
either natural-born British subjects, or have been naturalized 
in the United Kingdom. 

2. EDUCATION AT SCHOOL TILL THE AGE 
OF 12. Tho early education ot the boy is of supremo 
importance. So far as the mere subjects of his instruction 
are concerned, they form part of the omTiculum of any 
good Secondary School ; but something more is wanted 
than ability to pass an examination. Before he is 
allowed, at the age of 12, to ait for the Qualifying Exam- 
ination (see below), he will have to appear before a Com- 
mittee appointed by tho First Lord of the Admiralty, who 
will try to assure themselves, in conversation with him, 
that he is of the right stamn for a Naval Officer. Tho boy 
who a; peared utterly dull and conspicuously awkward 
and self-conscious at this interview, would have but a small 
ohanoo of a uomination; whilst the boy who exhibited 
that aplomb w'hich is acquired bv frequent and intimate 
association with well-brod people, would have a good 
chance of seciiring one. By the nge ot 12 he should bo 
well grounded, for his age, in the subjects of the Qualifying 
Examination (see below). He need spend no time on 
Greek or Science, but must bo taught either German, or 
French orally, and much attention should bo paid to his 
physical development. 

3. NOMINATION. As soon as a boy intended for 
a naval career is 12 years old, his parents should apply for 
a Domination to the First Lord of the Admiralty, addressing 
the application to his Assistant Private Secretary, White- 
hall. The Interview mentioned above, and on which 
his Noraination depends, will not take place till he is 12 
veers and S months, and a few weeks before one of the 
tliree dates fixed for the Qualifying Examination. 
There is no such thing as special preparation for this 
interview. The candidate may be asked all sorts of 
queer questions designed to test hia powers of self- 
possession. Influence should not count ; but mem- 
bership of the family of a well-known officer is a useful 
qualification. No nomination wdll be given to a boy whose 
parents or guardijins do not promise on hia behalf that ho is 
prejiarcd to enter any one of the three great branches of 
the Service — Executive, Engineers, Royal Marinos — when 
ho has completed his probationary period of service 
afloat. 

4. MEDICAL EXAMINATION. Boys who have 
secured nominations must next undergo the Medical 
Examination and must be found physically fit for the Navy. 
Defects of body, speech, sight or hearing, and any pre- 
disposition to disease would disqualify them. “It should 
be particularly noted that full normal vision — as deter- 
mined bv Snoilen’s tests — is required.” 

6. QUALIFYING EXAMINATION. A boy who 
has secured a nomination and passed the doctor, wiU be 
required, within a few weeks, to niesent himself at one of 
the Qualifying Examinations, held every year in M«roh« 
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Su\y and December. He will be etamined in the following 
sabjeotB 

1. BugUsh (dictation, composition, reproduction of 
a passage read out, dtc.) 2. Historv and Geography, with 
special reforenco to the British Empire. S. Arithmetic 
and Algebra (to Simple Equations). 4. Geometry, Practical 
and Theoretical. 6. French or German (with an oral 
examination). 6. Latin (easy translations from and into 
Englisli and simple grammar). 

6. PERIOD OF TRAINING. Having passed his 
Examination, the candidate for a naval training becomes 
a Naval Godot and will bo required in about six weeks to 
go into residence at Osborne, where he will remain for two 
years. The next two yeara will be passed at Dartmouth. 
And then he will spend two terms in the Training Cruiser. 
If approved ho then hecomea a Mulnliipinan and spends tlio 
next three years at sea. At the end of this ])euod, having 
passed a satisfactory examination, ho is promoted to Iho 
rank of aeting Sub-Lieutenant imd onec more becomes 
a student on shore, Kpcialing about a twelvemonth in 
studying at Porrsmonth and Greenwieh. If he again 

asses his examination satii^fsotorily h*'- becomes a sub- 

euU'naut and is drafted into one of the three branches of 
the Serviee; if into the Executive, lie goes to sea for two 
years, and is then eligible for promotion to lieutenant; if 
into the Engineia.s be goes tlirough a special course of 
Engineering at Keylumi; and if into the Royal MarineH, ho 
willspend the next two voara in ac(|uiring militttiy training. 

7. COST OF TRAINING. Although the cost of a 
naval training is coiiBidcralde, it is less than that of eduoa* 
tion in most of the Public Schools. The following is a 
rough estimate of it, to which must be added travelling 
expenses and those im urnHl during the holidays, which 
amount to 13 weeks in each of the first four yeara. 

1. First year at Osborne (12-i;0. total cost about 
Fees £7r>, outfit £40, minor expenses i’lf), pocket money £5. 

N. il. — To a limited number of cadets, who must be 
ions of ofiUvTS of the Navy, Army, or Marines, or Civil 
Fervioo under the Admiralty, the few charged are £40. 
'J’his also apiilles to tlio followliig jicriod. 

2. Next three years at Osboroo and Dartmouth 
G.'l-lO), total co-st uhoijt £310: — Fees for iho three yeara 
£225, minor expenses £75, pocket money £15. 

3. Fir.it year an MidalJiipman (10-17), net cost about 
£115 : eotnpnlsory private iiUowaiico £50, outfit and minor 
eipenwa £47, extra for messing and service £50. Pay 
received £32, 

4. trccond and third years as Midshipman (17-19), 
net cost ubt)Ut £210 *- eoinptfisory allowance (at £50 a year) 
£100, minor exTieoj-es and renovvuls, £80, extra for messing 
and servl<’e £l(i0 ; pay received £04. 

r>. As Acting fciiib-Lioutcuunt (19-20), the net cost 
will probably bo about £90 : — new uniform from £30 to 
£40 ; ines.sing about 3s. a day beyond the government 
allowance (Is. Cd, a day); total expenditure can liardly 
fall below £180 ; against which must be set Iiis pay of £91. 

O. As Sub-Licutcnnnt (20-22) he cannot live on his 
pay (£91), and his parents may expect to have to coutributo 
£50 a year till ho becomes Lieutenant. 

7. As Licubmant, ho mw live on ids pay (£182), and 
most Lieutenants do. The Admlrulty discourages all 
extravagance in me^isljig expenses. 

ACCOUNTANT BRANCH. Candidates for admission to 
this Ilrant'h must receive a nomination from the Admiralty, 
must bo between 17 and 18 years of n^e, pass the doctor, 
and be able to swim. Roys of good ability who have been 
educated at any good Secondary Scliool should be able to 
1)088 the cxumiuatiou, ])rovidcd they have taken Latin and 
have been taught Eri‘nvh conversationally. Aptitude for 
accounts is essential for success in this branch of the Service. 

The successful candidate begins as Assistant Clerk at 
£45 a year, and may rise through the grades of Clerk and 
Assistant Paymaster to the rank of Paymaster. As 
Assistant Paymaster the pay ranges from £91 to £210, and 
ns Paymaster from £255 to £602. 


THE MERCANTILE MARINE. 

The Mercantile Mai’ine consists of all the vessels — sailing 
or steam — engaged in the carriage by sea of goods and 


passengers. These range from little sailing smacks of 
200 tons displacement to huge cargo steamers of a gross 
tonnage of 20,000 going 16 knots an hour, and stately 
liners of 31,000 going at the rate of 26 knots. The gross 
tonnage of the mercantile marine of the United Kingdom 
is something over 17,000,000, and is far jp*eatcr than that 
of all the rest of Europe put together. H we include our 
Indian and Colonial merchant ships the gross tonnage 
amounts to 18,500,000, or nearly as much as that of all 
other countries. As might be expected, the number of 
Bailing ships is on the decline. In 1886 the gross tonnage 
of registered sailing ships belonging to the United Kingdom 
was 36% of that of steam and sailing ships combmed; 
whilst in 1908 it had fallen to 6-0 ®/o* 

In 1902, the number of British seamen of all ranks — 
(‘xcluding Asiatics and Colonials — engaged in the Merchant 
Service was nearly 175,000. Many of the posts are 
extremely well paid — indeed the average pay is fairly high. 
Captains in the big liners (the P. & (3. for instance) may 
got £800 a year ; Chief Olheors £200, and Second Officers, 
£132. Promotion depends upon (1) general physique 
and capacity, (2) early training, (3) obtaining the Board 
of Trade Certificates (see below), and (4) I'cry much upon 
length and character of service. 

TOE PEBSOmiEL is divided into Officers, Midshipmen 
or Apprentices (there is usually little or no difference), 
and (frow (or Deck hands). 

The 0 fleers consist of the Captain, Ist Mate, 2nd Mate, 
and sometimes 3rd, 4th, 5ti), and even 6Ui Mato ; and, on 
steam ships, also of 1st Engineer, 2nd Engineer, and 3rd 
Engineer. On liners, Mates prefer the more dignified title 
of Officer — l.st Officer, 2nd Officer, and so on. Midshipmen 
or Apprentices nro lads trainitig to become officers. Deck 
Hands consist of Petty Officers (Boatswain, Carpenters, 
f^ailmakers, Ac.), Able Seamen, Ordinary Seamen, and 
Boy.s. 

THE PAY depends largely on the size and character 
of the vessel in whioh a man is serving. W ith the exception 
of Engbeers mBmallvesseLs(under600tonB),£oodand8orvico 
are given in addition to tho amounts stated below; so 
that tho only ooasidorablo necessary expenditure is for 
clothing — a voiy dilTcrcnt state of things from that which 
obtains in tho Navy, where messing expenses and service 
may be lioavy. The social position of Mercantile Officers 
is below that of Naval Officers ; but their average pay is 
better. A Captain’s pay on tho large liners varies from 
£400 to £800, and, on the smaller, smdom less than £250. 
On sailing ships, Mates (1st, 2nd, and 3rd) get from £40 to 
£100 a year; on steam ships from £70 to £140. In tho 
bigger steam ships. Engineers (1st, 2nd, and 3rd) draw from 
£80 to £220 a year. It must bo noted that the above sums 
are rates only, wages being usually paid by the month. 
When on leave, between voyages, offioors draw no pay. 

TRAINING FOR THE MERCANTILE MARINE. 
Parents who think of sending their boys into tho Merchant 
Service, should first make sure that they are not colour- 
blind. If they are, they can never become officers. They 
can bo tested at the Mercantile Marino Offices, in any of 
tho chief ports, for Is. each. (For detailed information, 
see “ Regulations for Examinations of Masters and Mates 
in the Mercantile Marme,” price Is. through any book- 
seller.) If (heir colour vision is normal, and their parents 
can afford tho expense, they are strongly uigod to send them 
to one of tho Mercantile Trainmg Ships. (Nee below)* 
Another course open to parents who can afford the 
outlay, is to get their sons taken as Midshipmen on one of 
the big sailing ships of Messrs. Devitt and Moore, 39 Fen- 
church Street, E.O., from whom full particulars may bo 
obtained. Bo 3 r 8 are taken as Midshipmen on easier terms 
by Messrs. Elder, Dempster and Co., Colonial House', 
lavcrpool. They must be well educated, of good physique, 
and willing to work hard. No premium is required and 
no wages paid. At the end of their apprenticeship, suitablo 
lads are retained in tho service of the Company. (A list 
of shipowners who take apprentices with the outlmee of 
their terms is given in “ The Sea,” by F. W. Gardner, 
published at Is. by Spottiswoode A Co., 64 GrooeclwircU 
Street, E.G.), 
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tBAnna ships fob iee ueboabiiile habihe. 

1. THE CONWAY ia stationed in the Mersey, off 
Rock Ferry, Liverpool. She is under the general manage- 
ment of the Mercantile Marine Association ; and parents 
of “ Cadets ” may rest assured that everything in reason 
is done for the health, education and happiness of their 
boys. Boys are received between the ages of 12 and 16. 
They must be fairly well educated for their age, must not 
be colour-blind and must be in good health. The fees 
are 65 guineas a year, and include uniform and outer cloth- 
ing, food, medical attendance, washing, use of books and 
school stationery. A now complete outfit (not including 
cricket and football clothing) would cost nearly £18, of 
winch articles costing £10 9s. must be bought at the 
Sailors’ Homo, Canning Place, Liverpool. Throe nomina- 
tions to cadetships in the Naval College, Dartmouth, are 
granted annually to the Conway. 

2. THE WORCESTER lies off Groenhithe, Kent, in 
tho mouth of the Tliamos. Boys are received between 
the ages of 11 and 15 J years. They are received at tho 
early ago of 1 1 so as to admit of being trained for Osborne. 
The fot^s vary slightly from those charged on board tho 
Conway, and in both ships tho advantages offered aro nearly 
on a par. To ensure uniformity parents arc expected to 
purchase tho outfit at Silver & Co., Sun Court, Cornhill, E.C. 

Among tho various money and other prizes offered 
annually, special mention should bo made of the King’s 
Gold Medal awarded to the “ Worcester ” hoy who shows 
the qualities most likely to make tho finest sailor. These 
({ualitics consist of a choeiful submission to Kunoriors, 
self-rcspcet and inclepcndcncc of (•hara eter, kindness and 
protection to tl»e weak, readiness to forgiv(} ofTtaiee, desire 
to conciliate tho differences of others, and, above all, 
fearless devotion to dut}' and unflinching truthfuliicsa in 
all its nsja'cts and bearings. The Admiralty present 
annually lo tlio “Worcester” and “Conway” cadets 
several commissions as Midsliipmen in tho Royal Naval 
Reserve (see below). I’hoy must bo between sixleen and 
('ighteen year.s of ago al the date of the appointment. More- 
over, certified cadets of those two training-ships can be 
examined for a 2nd Mate’s Certificate after passing tlu'eo ] 
years at K(*a instead of four years as in ordinary cases. 

In appointments made by the Secretary of State for 
India to the Bengal Pilot liervice^ preference is given to 
candidates who have passed through the Conway or the 
Worcester. In this service both social position and 
pay aro good and the penaions fair. 

3. THE MERSEY. This is a sea-going sailing-ship of 
the White Star Line designed as a cadet training-ship, in 
tho belief that it is in sailing-vessels th(' knowledge of navi- 
gation and seamanship is most effectively acquired, and 
that tlie experienco gained in such vesstds is the surest 
W’ay to acquire that courage and resource which aro so 
essential in a marine officer. The “ Mersey ” cadets will 
be articleil for four years, or for three years if duly certified 
from tho Conway or Worcester. The four years’ training 
Mill cost a lad £200 exclusive of outfit, books, instruments, 
and pocket-money. Tho Mersey, which is a fine clipper 
ship, was sent on her maiden vovage 20 August, 1908. 

. OFFICERS* CERTIFICATES. ‘ Midshipmen and appren- 
tices who have reached the age of 17, and have served four 
years at sea (in tho case of Conway and Worcester boys, 
three years) can sit for the Second Mate’s Certificate; 
at 19, witli one year’s service more, for the First Mate’s ; 
and at 21, ydth six years’ service, for the Master’s. Without 
these certificates, promotion in the Mercantile Marine is 
impossible. ( F or particulars respecting these examinations 
coMult the “Regulations for Examinations of Masters 
and Mates in the Mercantile Marine,” already mentioned). 

It must not be supposed that the possession of any one of 
tnwe Certificates carries with it the certainty of employment 
in the mnk mdicated thereon. In the P. & 0. nearly oil tho 
nief officers and second officers hold a Master’s Certificate, 

iSSr officers hold a First Mate’s Certificate. 

RESERVE OFFICERS consist of the 
who Mercantile Marine ; and those 

V «aior the latter as Midshipmen or Apprentices should 
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Join tlie Reserve if they can. If they succeed, they 
improve their social position, for Officers of the R.N.R. rank 
with, though after. Officers of Ihc R.N. of their correspond- 
ing rank ; they improve their chances of promotion in tho 
Merchant Service, for many ship owners will give them tho 
Ijrcforeuco ; they may increase their pay by £25 a year ; 
in case of war, they may be appointed to the Royal Navy 
and receive precisely the same pay and treatment as Naval 
Officers of their own rank. Tho total number of R.N.R. 
Officers is about 2,000, of whom 400 or jm)ro may bo 
Engineers. Tho remainder consists of lieutenants, sub- 
lieutenants and midshipmen. Direct entries as Lieutenants 
are not at present made. 

Mates of British steam-ships are, under certain conditions 
as to sca-service, eligible for appointment os Sub-Lieu- 
tenants if they bold a Master’s Certificate and arc under 
30 years of ago. A Midshipman must, os a rule, have 
passed through a course of instruction for two years 
in either the Worcester or the Conway ; those who have 
not, must have served for a year on board a First- 
Class British ship before their applications can be con- 
sidered. And no application will be coiisiderod if tho 
candidate is ov(‘r 18|. Engineers, to be eligible, must 
passess a First-Class Engineer’s Certificate of Competency, 
and must have served at least 7 years at sea as Engineer. 
For information as to qualifications apply to Secretary, 
Naval Reserve Office, Admiralty. Applications for 
admission into the R.N.R. should be made through tho 
** Registrar Cencial of Hliipping and Seamen. Carlisle Place, 
Wo.stininster.” For full official information, sco the 
Quarterly Navy List, 3s. through any bookseller. 

THE CIVIL SERVICE. ^ 

The greatest attraction tho Civil Service has to offer is 
tho practical certainty of employment for life and of a 
pension to retire on. The salaries are not, as a rule, great, 
although tho gifted and fortunate may get £1,000 a year, 
or more. The mass, however, will never ri^o to more than 
£300 or £400. The competition for tho better posts is 
very keen ; and those will have tho best chance of success 
who delibcratoly train for it for years before theactual com- 
petition takes place. Generally speaking, not half of those 
who compete win prizes ; and the proportion of successful 
ones tends to decrease with the im.rease of opportunities 
for getting an advanced education. In only one of the great 
Departments of the Stjrvice, the Post Office, are there 
appointments open to competition to women ; and these 
must bo given up on marriage. There are about 4,000 
of them, with salaries ranging from 10s. a week to £400 a 
year. Tlioro are, hoAvcver, a few female typists employed 
in the various Departments ; but for these posts a nomina- 
tion is required. 

Tho general character of the work in the Government 
Offices is for some years, speaking generally of course, dull 
and of somewhat deadening effect ; but the hours ore not 
long — seven hours a day for the clerical staff, and at least 
a Saturday half holiday every other week. The very great 
majority of Civil Service appointments arc given to those 
I who do best in open competitive examinations, provided 
they can also pass the medical examination. All com- 
petitors must be natuj-al-born British subjects, and the 
limits of age are rigorously fixed for each examination; 
they must give satisfactory evidence of good character, 
and must pay an examination fee, ranging from los. for 
Boy Clerks to £6 for tho best appointments. There are 
posts open to public competition to men of all ages from 
14 to 50, but, 08 a rule, those over 25 and not already in 
the Service, oi’o requii’cd to possess practical knowledge 
of tho work of tlio Department into which they seek 
admission. In the ease of women the higher limit of ago 
is as a rule, 20. 

PREPARATION FOR THE CIVIL SERVICE. For- 
merly those who wished to enter the Civil Service were 
almost bound to put themselves into the hands of special 
coaches; but the changes made within the last few years have 
made the orammor less and less indispensable. The great 
necessity is, in nearly every case, a good education of ^ 
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type m a foimdati<m, vfUk additions aooordiag 
t0 tli« eiamination in rtew. For the majority of such os 
are taken between the ages of 15 and Id, no additions vc 
necessary, all the subjects required for passing forming 

S ort of the carriculum of every good Secondary School. 

fow there w hardly a clever boy in the kingdom, however 
poor, who cannot, by means of scholarships, get into a 
secondary School and qualify himself for ii Civil Service 
appointment by simply working Iwird at the ordinary 
sUDjects he is required to take u])- There is nearly always a 
ohcsce ; and he will soon find out which will suit him best. 
But there are certain subjects to which he must always pav 
very great attention, viz., handwriting, spelling, English 
composition and arithmetic. tJrcck is never, in the 
examinations of which we are now speaking, given, even as 
an alternative. Latin is seldom necessary, but often 
^von as an alt-ornative. A good knowledge of Latin and 
French or German may bo of very great use for some 
of the better posts ; but, if it is desirable that boys should 
enter the Service hofoio they are 10, they should fix ihoir 
chief attention on oiu^ language only. 

Oandidatofl, Iiowcvjt, should remember that all tho 
subjeots of a good hcIkx)! (mrriculuin, such as Latin, German, 
History, Geography and Science, even if unnecessary for 
the first examination taken, may be of groat uso in future 
ones for higher posts, and that they wdll never have 
so good an opf)ortnnity for laying a foundational knowledge 
of them as during their school days. Tho best posts, as 
win be shown below, arc within tho roach only of those 
who have been educated at a first-class school and at a 
University ; and even those who aim at posts not so good 
os these u ill find that the longer they can remain at school, 
the better their cliaiices of securing good appointments. 
But would-be candidates must never forget that health 
is of prime importance. It is quite possible for them to 
pass a given examination and be rejected by the doctor 
afterwards. General lieolth, teeth, hearing and eyesight, 
should all be kept in good condition. 

Girls who intend to compete for Civil Service Appoint- 
ments in the Post Ollice as Women Clerks (18 — 20), or 
Girl Clerks (16—18) will, just as men, re(puro a good all- 
round secondary cilucation, including two languages 
n^atiu, French, tb'rman) and either algebra or shorthand. 
Those, however, who are content to try for less well paid 
posts as Learners (16 — 18) or fiortors (16—18), require 
nothing beyond a good elementary school training : 
although even these will have a better chance of success 
if they can spend two or three ycaT-.s iu a Secondary School 
rarfcicnlai’s are given below of the best posts open to 
competition In tho (,'lvil Scrvioo ; but, as it would be 
impossible in a work of tliis kind to give anything like an 
exhaustive account of all of tliciu, intending candidates are 
advised to get the latest edition of the Civil Service Year 
Hook (2s., tlirongli any bookseller), which will give them 
all tiio particulars they are likt^ly to w’ant of the Service In 
general. The dates of tljo various examinations about to 
be held are always published in the daily papers, usually 
on Thursdays. 

It is useful otH-asionallv to look through sets of recent 
examination papers, which can bo purchased from the 
Oivil Service Commissioners for 6d. or la. ])cr &ct ; and a 
good many will bo found in the Civil Service Year Book. 
But too much time should not bo wasted in limiting up 
answers to the questions : they should bo used mainh 
to test the candidate’s general stato of proparodnesE. 

SPECIAL COACHING is not nccossary for those of good 
abilitv who find they u-sually do well in their school tests ; 
and the more young people learn to dopend upon their own 
efforts the more likely they are to rise iu the Civil Service 
as elsewhere. Special training as arranged for in many 
good schools is not of the nature of cramming, and may 
safely be recommended. Those, however, who do not 
agree with us. or who do not feel strone enough to stand 
on their own feet, will find in the Civil Service Year Book 
the advertweinonts of plenty of men willing to assist them. 

PENSIONS may be given after ten years’ service; but 
they are not granted to luly under fiO, unless they are 
iooapable from infirmity of mind or body to discharge 


I their duties. A pension ammtM to of tbi ||lMt 

salary for eaoh year of service, but oan never ewoM lit 
I If, for three ye^ previous to returement, a Civil Ssmist 
! has been in receipt of the same Salary, his p^outicsi is 
I computed thereon — if not, on the average for the three yemm 
preceding bis last “ rise.” 

AGE OF COMPETITORS. Competitors must be, to 
a day, within the limits of age assigned to each examina^on, 
and will have to produce, as evidence that they are so, 
either their birth certificate or other satisfactory testimony ; 
but this latter will only be accepted when th« Commission- 
ers have been convinced that the birth certificate cannot 
be obtained. Persons, however, who have been employed 
for at least two consecutive years in tho Civil Service, or as 
Boy Clerks, may, when competing for other posts, deduot 
from their actual age any time not exceeding five years, 
which they may have spent in such service; unless tho 
post be that of Assistant of Excise, when only one year 
can be deducted ; of Assistant of Customs, or of Second 
Gloss Clerk for Port Service, when only (loo can be deducted. 

For?ns of Application for permission to sit at any 
advertised examination are obtainable from The Secretary, 
Civil Service Commission, Burlington Gardens, W. 

SOME HOME APPOINTMENTS OPEN TO 
COMPETITION. 

1. CLERKSHIPS, CLASS 1. Age, 22—24. Fee, 
£6. The Examination, which is identical with that for 
the Indian Civil Service and for Eastern Cadetships, takes 
place in August and is extremely difficult. In fact, it is 
almost hopeless for any but distinguished University men 
io attcin])t it. There an? no less than 33 subjects from 
which a choice may be made. Until 1006 a candidate 
might lake any number of these subjects that he pleased ; 
some had offered sixteen, and few had taken less than eleven. 
To each subject is assigned a ma.ximum number of marks, 
and by the now regulations candidates aic at liberty to 
choose any of the subji'cts provided that the maximum 
number of marks obtainable from tho subjects chosen 
does nob exceeil 6,000. The result is that nine or ton 
subjects are now usually taken, and tho ordinary work at 
tho university is not Kcriously hampered by an attempt 
to cram a numbtir of additional subjects. Further, a 
candidate is allowed no marks for a subject, in which ho 
is a mere smaltcrer. No amount of mere cramming will 
enablci a eandidato to stand high at these examinationa. 

It is possible for 2nd Division Clerks, after eight years’ 
service, to be promoted to this higher Division ; but such 
promotions do not amount to more than one or two a year. 
They cun, of course, taice the Examination, and are elj^blt 
to do so up to the age of 20, under the rule quoted above. 

Sucei’ssful candidates ore allowed, aocording to their 
position on the list, to choose one of 22 ofiice^i in which there 
may be vacancies — and need not at once choose any. 
The best are the Home Office, India Office (Correspondenoe 
Department), the Treasury and the Colonial Office. In 
these the salary begins at £200 and may rise to £1,000 or 
£1,200. In other offices the minimum is £160, and the 
maximum from £800 to £1,000. 

The prospects of Higher Division Clerks ore not, however, 
limited to those offered by the fixed scales of pay : Secre- 
taryships, Assistant Secretaryships and other posts may 
be offered to them ; and they may increase their inoomei 
by bolding private Secretai-yships or by doing special work. 
In the Treasury alone, eleven men thus receive extra 
emoluments, ranging from £100 to £400. 

Higher DMsIon Clerks work seven hours a day, have 
Saturday afternoon ouce a fortnight, and holidays amount- 
ing to .S6 week dajR In the year, exclusive of Christmas 
Day, Good Friday, and, probably, but not cinrtainly, Bai^ 
B olidays. After ten years’ service the annual leave amoimtl 
to 48 week days. 

2. SECOND DIVISION CLERKSHIPS. Agel7— fiO. 

Fee. £2. 

Obligatory Sxibjeas : G) Handwriting, &[>oUil)g, 
Copying MS.; (2) Arithmetic; (3) Bnglki CompoiWn. 

Optional svibjecu Pr6ci^ Indexing ana plgest 
of Returns ; (5) BoDk-kseping and Bhorthand ; (I) OM* 
raphy and BngUsb History : (7) Translation from and hw 
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talini (£) French (ft) (^iMO : (XO) Math«nmiic8 (Bivdid^ 
AJg^inL op is and indudit^ Binomial Theorem); 
(ID Ihorganie Chemistry and Physics. 

Ozdy lour of the eight optional sobicct^ may be taken, 
tvhich must not include more than two languages. 

The examination is of a seai’ching character; and no 
amount of mere cramming would enable a boy to pass. 
If a language is taken, the candidate must have road widely 
in it and must have had plenty of practice in composition ; 
but there are no tricky grammatical questions and, at 
present, no oral tests. In the science subjects no practical 
tests are given ; but a candidate would have no chance of 
passing unless he had done agood deal of practical work. We 
should advise intending candidates of good ability to learn 
L^in, and either French or German, even if they do not 
take them in the examination ; as they will find themselves 
thus equipped for competitions which may be announced 
JOT better posts, and for which such languages are required. 
Thus the Junior appointments in the Supply and Accoimt- 
the Admiralty arc better than Second 
Division Clerkships and may be competed for by any 
holding the latter, up to the age of 26 ; but such cauflidatca 
would have practically no obanco without a fairly ad- 
vanced knowledge of Latinand French or German. A similar 
remark applies to Junior Clerkships in the Ecclesiastical 
Commission, for which Second Division Clerks could com- 
pote up to the age of 27. Those about to try for a Second 
Division Clerkship should ascertain if an examination is 
to bo hold at the same time for Clerkships for Fort Service. 
If so, an extra fee of £1 will enable them to compete for 
both at the same examination, except that they may take 
five of the optional subjects instead of four, which must 
not, however, include more than two huigungcs. In the 
Port Service they will have bctti'r prospeu ( a, 

Suooessfui Second Division Candidates may bo drafted 
into any one of 34 London Oflices ; but, out of about 3,000 
Second Division Clerks employed in London, over 1,100 are 
to be found in the Post Office. They are allowed, however, 
to select the departments in which they prefer to serve; 
and, if jKtmbUf effect is given to their preference. 

The minimum salary in the Second Division is £70, and 
the maximum £300. After eight years’ sorvioc a specially 
mentorious Second Division Clerk may b(? promoted to 
a First Class Clerkship, and there are other appointments 
in the Admiralty, Inland Revenue Department, War Office, 
and a few others, reserved for Clerks of tliis Division, and 
in which the salaries range from £300 to £600. 

Second Division Clerks work for not than seven 
Imura a day, and have alternate Saturday afternoons free. 
Their annual holiday is 14 working days for tiie first live 

e sars, and 21 afterwards, with the addition of Christra.^s 
ay. Good Friday, King’s Birthday, and perhaps the four 
Bank Holidays. 

3. INTERMEDIATE APPOINTMENTS. Betwe^'n 
Hie appointments to Class I. Clerkships and Second 
Division Clerkships there are now “Intermediator 
appointments suitable for youths who liavc been educated 
at a good Public or Secondary School, and who do not 
intend to proceed to n University. There arc seven classes 
of such appointments : — 

(1) As Junior Clerks in the Supply and Accountii'ii 
Departinenfa of the Admiralty. 

^ Junior Cler^ in tlic Ilccleslastjcal Commission. 
(3) As Examiners in the Exclicfjuor end Audit Dcnart- 
ment. * 

/ fsccoiid Class Clerks in the llstHte Duty Office 

vO) of London, (b) of Edinburgh, of Dublin. 

Offlpl Commissioners’ 

Office of the Metropolitan Police. 

^ Second Class Assistant Accountants in the Army 
Accounts Department. 

Ordnance Factoric.‘». 

AUp salary vanes somewhat m these different departments, 
»8 as follows ;--Salary begins at £100 ; after 
lann £120, with £io annual increase to 

♦ofisn^Tii oompotont an annual risn of £16 

.u • '“'® fof promotion to higher appoint- 

dopartmonts, which wiU depend 

WEAiiwaTioN. Age' limit 18— lOJ years; Fee £3. 


Candidatea asost pass a quailing examination in 
Arithmetic and English. They mav select from tbo follow* 
iag list o subjects, one of whicn must be a lai^uaget 
Mathematics, French, German, Latin, Greek, Engtish 
or European History, Chemistry and Physics. Candidates 
will bo allowed to choose according to their place on the 
list, among the vacancies for which they are duly qualified, 
or they may elect to wait for the chance of a vacancy. 

4. BOY CLERKS. Ago 16— 17. Fee, 10s. Subjects: 

(1) Writing and spelling ; (2) Arithmetic ; (3) English 

Oompoaition ; (4) Copying MS. ; and any two of the 
following : (6) Geograpliy ; (6) English History ; transla- 
tion from (7) Latin, (8) French, (9) German ; (10) Mathe- 
matics (subject matter of Euclid I. and 11., Algebra to 
Simple Equations); 01) Rudiments of Ohemisstry and 
Physics. 

A well taught boy of 16 w'ho has spent two or three yews 
in a Secondary School, would find little difficulty in passing 
the examination with no special preparation whatsoever ; 
and, if he has been taught to read the languages at sight, 
we should advise him to choose one. If he takes science 
he must have done practical work in it, although no 
practical tests arc given. Candidates should have been 
used to working examples in the Metric System ; and 
thewe who take Mathematics should have some knowledge 
of Graphs. 

Successful candidates are not necessarily employed at 
once ; they are placed upon a register and summoned for 
< raployment in nny of the Public Departments os they 
are wanted. The pay is small: 16s. a week for the first 
year, 10s. the next, and so on. No Boy Clerk will in future 
be retained as such after ho has reached the ago of 18. If 
by that time ho has not successfully competed for a per- 
manent post in the Service he must seek employment 
elsewhere ; and no period of service as a Boy Clerk counts 
towards a pension. Consequently those who can stay at 
school till they are old enough to try for a higher post 
should not bocomo B03' Clerks. Still, if they are forced to 
begin earning money at an early age they need not despair 
of promotion even though they begin as Boy Clerks, if 
they will make up their minds to wolk hard in their spare 
time to prepare themselves for the Examination for 
Assistant Clerks (or Abstractors) to which none but Boy 
Clerks are at present admitted ; nr better still, for Exami- 
nations for Clerkships in the 2nd Division or in the Customs 
Port Service, or for Asaistantships in the Customs or Excise. 
If they take the 2nd Division Examination they are allowed 
‘‘ service marks ” at the rate of so many marks for each 
period of three months’ serviec up to a eertain maximum. 
Both rate and maximum raaj’^ vary: they are usually five 
and forty rcspectivel3\ If competing in any of the 
examinations for the four posts last named, they are allowed 
to make deductions from their actual ago in accordance 
with the rule previously given. 

Boy Clerks are engaged and paid l.)y the week ol 39 
hours, viz. : seven hours a (Jay on each week-day except 
Saturday, when they only w’ork four hours. Their annual 
holiday cannot exceed 12 days. 

5. ASSISTANT CLERKS (ABSTRACTORS). Ago 
10—21. Fee 10s. Subjects'. 

(1) Writing, (2) Spelling, (3) Arithmetic, (4) English 
Composilion, (6) Digesting Returns Into Summaries, (6) 
Pi6cis and Indexing, (7) Book-keeping or Sliorthand. 

Salary, £55, rising by annual incremcirts of £6 to £100. 
IE a Clerk is promoted to the higher grade, liis sahiry again 
increases by £5 a year to £160. Only Boy Clerks are 
allowed to compete for these Clerkships. The prospect is 
poor ; but service ns an Assistant Clerk counts towards 
a pension and there is a chance, after six years’ service (of 
which two may have been as Boy Clerk), of promotion 
without examination to the 2nd Division. Assistant 
Clerks can also compete in anjr of the Examinations for 
the higher posts mentioned above (see Boy CUerks) and are 
allowed the usual deductions from their age. 

6. CUSTOMS: CLERKS FOR PORT SERVICE, 
Age, 17 — 20. Fee £3. The examination has already been 
described (See “Second Division Clerkships,” aboT«^ 
Tbo prospects ore rather better than in the ^d Divieioii 
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and thn work less monotonous. The salary begins at 
£70 and may possibly rise to £600. 

7. CUSTOMS: ASSISTANTS OF CUSTOMS. 

Age 18— -21. Fee £1. Svbject$ 

(1) Writing, (2) Arithmetic, (3) Englisii Composition 
and Spelling, (4) General Geography, (5) Digesting Ileturns 
into Summaries, (G) Copying AIS. 

Candidates must have normal sight, be at loa^t 5 ft. 
4 in. in height, and tlieir cliest measurement must not fall 
Bhort of the nomial standard corresponding to their height 
— not short of 34 Inches. 

Those who are successful spend six months on probation, 
and when dofinitoly admitted as qualified Assistants are 
not allowed for two years to compote for posts in other 
departments of the service. Their salary begins 
at £70 and rises by £6 a year to £10r». Assistants are 

S romoted by sfujiority into the 2n(l Class of Examining 
'fficers, and their salary, starting at £100, may rise to 
£260 without further promotion. If promoted into tho 
First Class their pay may rise to £340 ; out such promotion 
is subject to ability to pass a test examination of a technical 
nature. Senior Examining Ofiieers may become Surveyors 
and Inspectors, with maximum salaries of £650 and £660 
respectively. I'ho hours of employment may bo somo- 
W'hat irregular, but seldom exceed eight hours a day. 

(S.li. — 'I’lic f^rheme and limits of age were under revision, 

8. INLAND KE VENUE: ASSISTANTS OF EXCISE. 


Ago 1 9 — 22. Fee £ 1 . Subjects : — 

(1) Writing, (2) English Oompoaitlon and Spelling, 
(3) Arithmetic, (1) Higher Arithmetic, (5) General Gcogra* 

lixarninations are usually hold in May and November, 
and the comparative .simplicity of tlie ayllabus brings 
nuinorous comfietitors into the ti«;M. 

3'ho salary begins at £60 and rises by £6 a year to £80, 
when the Assistant becomes a Second Class Officer with a 
salary of £116, rising by £7 10a. a year to £160. If he is 
then qualified for jHomotion ho may become a First Class 
Officer with a salary of £180 rising to £250. If, however, 
there are no vacuiicics in the First Class his salary will 
increase after 15 years’ approved service to £187 10s. and 
rise by £7 10a. a year till a vacancy occurs. First Class 
Officers of two years’ seniority n.ay pass an Examination 
and become SupiTvisors (£260 to £400) ; and First Class 
Supervisors may (>uiiUfy themselves by examination for the 
rank of Insiieetors {£460 to £700) ; and there are a few, 
very few, higher posts sUU. Second Class Inspectors may 
become Collectors, and as such will have salaries ranging 
from £600 to £800. 

Since tljc work of an Excise Officer may lie in any part 
of tho country^ there are Hpcci/iJ allowances for travelling 
or for keeping a horse. Assistant Supervisors have 
“ officiating allowances *’ of £25, if able to reside at home, 
otherwise, £75. 

Assistants of Excise and of Customs may, after six 
months’ service, take the Examination for entrance to 


tho Government Laboratory and undergo a training as 
Government Analysts, with salaries ranging from £160 to 
£1,500. After one year’s service. Assistants of Excise may 
get appointments on the Excise Clerical IStaff, in which tho 
salaries range from £100 to £400. 

(N .1’.. -The seheme and o( iigc were under revision, 
IGOR-h.) 

OFFICE: ASSISTANT EXAMINEE- 
SHIPS. Apfi. 20-25. Fee. £5. Sui/erte ; 

(1) Enchsh Composition, Spelling and Writing (2) 
Plane and Solid (leoractry, (3) Mechanics and Mechanism, 
(4) Chemistry, (5) Electricity uud Magnetism, (6) General 
Physics, (7) Trench or German. 

As xvill be seen, the examination is only suitable for those 
who have undergone a sound scientific training. Tho 
praspects are good, tho salary ranging from £160 to £460. 
The difficulty of the examination limits the number of 
competitors; but none can pass who docs not reach 
a qualifying standard of marks. 


10. OTHER COMPETITIVE HOME APPOINT. 
HENTS. We have now given particulars of tho chief 
posts open to competition in the Home Service, and shall 
anlv briefly glance at others. 

Those who have gained a certain amount of legal know- 


ledge by throe years’ service in a solicitor’s office, luay 
compete for vacant posts in the Office of Woods as Second 
Class Clerks, and as such will receive sal. ries of from £100 
to £400, with opportunities of securing still higher appoint- 
ments. Other good posts suitable for those who have hod 
a legal training may be won in the Irish Land Commission^ 
and in tho Dublin Metropolitan Police Courts. In both* 
the salary begins at £80 and may rise to £460 in the first, 
and £600 in tlie second. 

For the numerous other posts for which technical 
knowledge is required we must refer the reader to the Civil 
Service fear Book^ as they are not posts for which boys 
usually deliberately train themselves. For Male Learners in 
the Post Office (ago 16 — 18. Fee, 5 b.), the examination is 
tho same as for female learners (see below). The arrange- 
ments for learning telegraphy and counter duties are also 
similar; but the pay starte at 8s. a week instead of 78., 
should rise to 208. a week at 10, and thcuco increase by 
£6 a year to a maximum of £112 a year. 

COMPETITIONS OPEN TO UNMARRIED WOMEN OR 
WIDOWS. 

1. WOMEN CLERKS. Age, 18—20. Fee, lOs. Subjects: 

(1) English Composition, Spelling, and Writing, (2) 
Arithmetic, (3) Geography, (4) Latin, (5) French, (C) 
German, (7) English History, (8) Algebra, (2) Shorthand. 

Only two languages may bo taken and only two of 
tho snbjocts 7 to 9. Candidates must be at least 5 feet iu 
height without boots. 

For well educated girls the examirmtion is not really 
difficult, but the competition is, at Fomo e.vaminationsy 
very kroii. A successful competitor begins as Second Cla^s 
Clerk at a salary beginning at £65 with an annual increase 
of £5 to £110, and if promoted to the rank of First Class 
Clerk her salary will rise by £6 per annum from £116 <o 
£140. After this tho various grades of promotion arc : 
Principal Clerk (£160 to £200), Assistant Superintendent 
(£210 to £260), Deputy Superintendent (£270 to £330), 
Superintendent (£330 to £500). Tho bcist Branch, to whicli 
the above grades and salaries all apply, is the Savings Bank. 
Women Clerks are employed almost entirely in the Central 
Offices of the three ca])itals and are quite separated from 
tho male staff. I’hey arc employed for seven hours a day 
and have no “ counter ” work. Their annual leave im 
a month, plus Bank Holidays. They must resign their 
position on marriage, but receive a wedding gratuity at 
the rate of one month’s pay for each year of service up to .a 
maximum of twelve months’ pay, provided they have served 
six years. The rules as to pensions are the same as for men. 

2*. GIRL CLERKS. Ago 16—18. Foe, lOs. Tho 
subjects of examination and general regulation are the 
same as for women clerks, Salary £42 rising to £46 in the 
second year of service, after which they are eligible for 
promotion to the rank of Women Clerks. If they fail to 
got promotion they become Female Sorters, probably in 
the Savings Bank and Money Order Branches, starting 
with the salary they were receiving as Girl Clerks. 

3. FEMALE SORTERS. Age 16—18. Fee 3i. 
Subjects: (1) Reading and Copying MS., (2) Writing, 
(3) Spelling, (4) Simple Arithmetic, (5) Geography of 
United Kingdom. Candidates must bo at least 6 ft. in 
height. Salary Hs. to 308. a week. Female Sorters are 
employed for eight hours a day, mostly in the Savings Bank 
ana Money and Postal Order Branches, but may called 
upon to work iu any department in London that mav be 
assigned to them ; they are not required to work on Sundays. 
The rule as to marriage is the same as for Women and 
Girl Chirks. They are not employed as letter-sorters. 

4. FEMALE LEARNERS. Ago, 16—18. Fee, 4 f*. 
Subjects : (I) English Composition, Writing and Spelling, 
(2) Arithmetic, (3) General GeoOTaphy. Successful 
candidates, for about a year, spend half their time learning 
telegraphy and counter duties. When certified as efficient, 
they must wait for vacancies, I.iearner8 receive 78. a week 
and work eight hours a day, but begin at 148. a week 
when appointed to the Established Class. The salo^ does 
not exceed 153. a week till the age of 19 is reached, aftfit 
which it may rise gradually to 368. a week. 
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J^OSTS nLLtID BY HOXINATION AND UtfXTED 
OOHFSTITION. 

Some posts aro filled by nomination followed by only 
a qualifying examination or by no examination at all ; 
but a far greater number are filled by limited competition 
between nominated candidates. Of all the posts filled in 
this way the most desirable are those for Clerks in the 
Fobeiqn Office and for Attaches in the Diplomatic 
Skrvios (ago, 22 — 25 ; foe, £6 ; Nominator, Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs). Only those are likely to be 
successful who liave an advanced knowledge of Latin, and 
who have hod exceptional opportunities of acquiring 
fluency in speaking German, French and at least one other 
foreign language (Italian, Spanish, Portuguese, Russian). 
Once a Junior Clerk in the Foreign Office (£200 to £600), 
a man may reasonably expect to become a Senior Clerk 
with £1,000 a year, or ho may join theBiplomatioServiceand 
ultimately become an Ambassador at a foreign capital 
with a salary of from £5,000 to £11,500 a year. 

Those with export knowledge of the work in any one of 
the departments of the British Museum or of the Natural 
History Museum may obtain appointments therein as 
Assistants (ago, 20 — 25 ; foe, £6 ; nominators. Lord 
Cliancollor, Archbishop of Canterbury, Speaker of the 
House of Commons). In most cases they must have a 
thorough knowledge not only of their favourite subjects, 
but of Greek, Latin, French and German as woU. The 
oommencing salary is £150 rising to £500, with a chaneo of 
securing still better paid posts. 

There are appointments similar to the above in the 
Victoria and Albert Museum, South Kensington, (ago, 
18 — 25 ; fee, £5 ; nominator. President of the Board of 
Eduoation). requiring advanced knowledge of Art or 
Scionceand of two languages (Greek, Latin, French, German). 
The salaries, aa Assiblunts, range from £120 to £300, but 
there arc good ohancos (»f promotion to liiglior posts. 

For those who can face the examination for First Class 
Clerks there are occasional openings as Junior Clerks in 
the House of Commons — two or three a year, perhaps. 
They must be between 22 and 24 and must be nominated 
by the Clerk of the House. 3'he salary is small to start 
with, £100 ; but there is a good prospect of ultimately 
receiving £600 a year, and possildy £1,000. 

The Board of Education have many ai)pointments to 
offer as Junior Inspectors of Schools. Candidates for 
the appointment should bo men who know how to teach 
with an inside knowledge of the working of Elementary 
Schools, so as to be able to sympathise with the teachers 
in their difficulties, to estimate rightly the quality of their 
work, and to offer useful suggestions for improving their 
methods. They should also possess considerable tact in 
dealing with children, besides having acquired the art of 
speaking in simple language, and of skilfully examining 
orally young and backw^ard children. When applying for 
appointment they must be between 23 and 35 years of age, 
and furnish evidence of having received a liberal education 
and of having acquired knowledge of the theory and 
praotice of teaching. An applicant’s chance of success will 
much depend on his being able to show that ho has a 
University degree in Honours, and a University Diploma 
in teaching, or the Elementary Teacher’s Certificate of 
the Board of Education. The salary of a Junior Inspector 
raniees from £200 to £400, rising by £15 a year. He is 
chgible for the post of Inspector (salary £400— £800), and 
other important appointments in the service of the Board 
of Eduoation. 

There are excellent nppointn)ent8 as Inspectors of 
Factories for those who can obtain a nomination from 
the Home Secretary, and pass the necessary examination. 
Applicants must, as a rule, bo between the ages of 21 and 

u ®3ctcnded to 38 in favour of those 

who have been engaged for seven years in a factory or 
A They will be examined in English Composition 
MW Anthmetio, and in four optional subjects. Salary 
£1.600. Some of these appointments 
are open to women (see p. 774). The same clns^ of persons, 


if loss ambitious, may apply to the same authority for 
a nomination to compete for the post of Assistant to 
Inspector of Factories, for which the examination is 
very simple, but contains questions requiring a knowledge 
of the Factory and Workshops Acts Consolidation Act.” 
Salary, £110 — ^£200. Inspector’s Assistants are not, as 
a rule, promoted to Inspectors, but an Inspectorship is 
occasionally reserved for competition between themselves. 

Only Second Division Clerks are allowed to compete for 
Clerkships in the Mbtropoutan Police Courts. They 
must be between 20 and 30, must be nominated by the 
Head of one of the Departments, must have some aequaint- 
anoe, which is easily acquired, with certain specified legal 
subjects, and must take one language (Latin, French or 
German). Successful competitors start at £120, and 
have a reoAonable prospect of ultimately securing £650. 

Any officer who has given two years* service in the Post 
Office may compete for a Clerkship in the Supplementary 
Establishment of the Secretary’s Office of his Depart- 
ment, and in certain other offiocs. Ho must be between 
19 and 26, and must be prepared for examination in the 
same subjects as are prescribed for Women Clerks. The 
salary varies with the office into which the successful 
candidate is drafted. It may start at £75, £80 or £100, and 
may rise to £200 or £400. Only a few can hope to get more. 

Women Typists are employed in vnriotis departments 
of the service. They may bo nominated singly by the Hoad 
of the Department in wliich a typist is required, and, in 
that ca.se, will have to pass only a medical and a (qualifying 
examination ; or more may bo nominated than there aro 
vacancies to fill, and then a competitive examination is 
hold in Typewriting, perhaps Shorthand, and in a few other 
olemontary subjects. The pay ranges from 16s. to 258. 
a woi'k. Superintendents receive fj-om 26s. to 30s. a week. 

INDIAN CIVIL SERVICE. Ago, 21- 23. If a young 
man can contemplate, without misgiving, exile from home 
and the disadvantages of a hot climate, he could hardly do 
better than work hard for an appointment in the “ I.O.8.” : 
but be will have a poor chance of success unless he has 
had a first class education completed at one of the older 
Universities. The days of the crammer are probably 
numbered, for it is found that the proportion of successful 
uncrammed candidates is at Icsist as great as that of the 
crammed. The first examination to be passed is that set for 
First Glass Clerks in the Homo Service and for Eastern 
Cadets in the Colonial Service ; and the wise candidate 
enters his name for all three appointments, which he can 
do without extra charge — £6. If he is fortunate enough 
to be amongst the seloctod for the I.C.S., he will have to 
pjiss ono year on probation : and if ho spends it at an 
approved University, as he should, he will receive £160 
towards his expenses. During this year ho must learn to 
ride, if ho has not aheady acquired that accomplishment, 
and must read up Indian Law and History and must learn 
the mrat important vernacular language of tlie Provinoa 
to which he has been assigned — on his owm choice, if 
possible. If ho is going to Burma he must learn Chinese: 
if not, he must prepare for examination in Hindu and 
Mohammedan Law or Sanskrit or Chinese or Arabic or 
Persian. If he took one of tluiso last in his first examination 
he cannot choose it for his “ Final.” Having signed his 
** Covenant,” and stamped it with a £l stamp, he proceeds 
to India with a free First Class passage. Within a certain 
time of his arrival ho will have to make his choice of service 
— either in the Judicial or the Executive Branch of the 
Admihistration. If he chooses the latter, he may rise to 
be Lieutenant-Governor of a Province, if tho former, a 
Judge in the High Court. His salary will be reckoned in 
rupo(^ per mensem, and may bo taken at about £300 a year 
to begin with. It may ultimately rise to £2.000 or £3.000, 
perhaps much more. After 35 years’ service the cov- 
enant^ civilian must retire ; but he may retire on £1,000 
a year after 2o years’ service, of which 21 must have been 
** active.” Pensions aro paid in pounds sterling — not 
rupees. Tho leave amounts to one-fourth of the actiy^ 
senricn. 
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mam wdiax a»b ooioinM. ippointmekts 

wliioh mro obtaioad hv m«aiui d open oompetitioiui, 
ooudootod by the Civil Service Gommistioners, are the 
Indian Forest Service, the Indian Police Service and 
Eastern Cadetships. The examination for the last has 
been mentioned above (see Indian Civil Service), ^ Kaatcrn 
Cadets supply the Civil Service of Ceylon, Hong Kong, the 
Straits Settlements and the Protootod States of the Malay 
Peninsula. Salaries and pensions are on a liberal scale. 

The examinations for tho Jinlian Forest and Police 
Services arc held concurrently end in the same Bubj«‘ct?! 
and papers. CandidatCH may eonipclc* for both services 
at the same time. For the h’oi cst Service candidates who 
have taken a degree in honour:! in fcoino branch of Natural 
Science will have the preferenve. On paKsing the exami- 
nations selected candidates for tlw" Police Service are at 
once eligible for appointment, but those selected for the 
Forest Service arc reijuirod to undergo a special course of 
training, whieh will eoitt liieni between £(100 and £700, and 
last tiu'ee yt/us, two of which must bi? spent at the Uni- 
versity of Oxford. Aa excellcjit lieulth and physique are 
essentiul foj- this Sei vice, it is suggested that a candidate 
before beginning any special l ourse of study should undergo 
a thorough medical exomimilion, special hirer's being laid 
uf»on good vi-ioii ami lieuring. 

STUDENT INTERPRETERSHIPS. Age, 18 -24. There 
are two exaininations, one for those intended for Service 
in China, Japan or Siam, w hich includes Latin, French, 
(lernian and Criminal and Mercantile Law, and oriother 
for those who will go to tlie Ottoman Dominions, Persia, 
Uroece or Morocco, in which (Ireek, Italian and Spanish 
are substituted for Law. Those who take tho former and 
are suocosaful, proceed at once to their dostination and cro 
paid £200 a year ; those who pass tho latter iirocced to 
a University selected by the Secretary of State, and nlio 
i'('(,cive £20*0 ;i, yejir in aid of tlu'ir Uni;eryity C 5 :pci):-!(ri. 
Th<'ii’ I’liivcrsity coiirso last.! tw'o ycar.i, after which they 
proceed to the coinitvy to which they have been assigmsi. 
Those who uUiiaately beconu^ Consuls will rcc«*ive salaries 
ranging fi'om £500 to £l,HO0. Full ]iaitteulars will he 
sent on to tlio Secretory to the Civil Service 

(\numisv.ion, llui iiugton Cardens, \V. 


LAW. 

Tlie legal profession embraces tw'o classes of men — 
barristers niul sfjlicitors, w'ho are sometimes said to form 
the upper and lower branches of their common profession. 
This distiiicl ion, true enough in tho main, docs not hold 
in every particular, tho wmrk of a solicitor being often not 
of a more elementary nature than that of a barrister, 
but different in kind. iStill it is, as wo say^ true enough 
iu tho main. Thus both barristers and solicitors can 
practise in tlu! lower courts — County and Police Courts — 
but only bw listers in tho higher oourts. Hero each has 
his own special function. The barrister conducts the caao 
tn open court, the solicitor previously ascertains tho facts 
of tho case for his information and guidance. Tho barrister 
tokos the facts from the solicitor, decides their relative 
Importance for the scouring of a verdict, and uses them 
accordingly. In brief, solicitors do moat of their work in 
private at their own oHicc, barristers arc chiefly engaged 
m open court in pleading the cases of their clients. 

Prom what w-e have said it will bo seen that barristers 
are employed by eolicitor.s— a very important fact. A 
voung barrister, backed by influential solicitors, has tho 
best chance of showdng his worth and of scouring other 
briefs than those given him by his personal friends. With- 
out such help ho may have, howovci clevor, to wait long 
for the recognition of his pow'crs. So important to barris- 
ters is thoir acquaintance with solicutors, that legal etiquette 
f(»‘bid$ them to unduly cultivate it. The highest legal 
appointments are closed to solicitors : Judgeships, 8tij)en- 
diary magistracies, rocorderships, etc., arc within the reach 
only of those who have been called to the bar, 


AND im PROFESSIONS. 

We thus see that, though both olasses ol iii»^ 

have a firm grasp of law, the work of oaoh differs matociallp 
from that of the other in all but the commoner oasea, and 
that tho natural qualities required are therefore dif^ront. 
So far os the cost of qualifying is concerned, there is lit^e 
diffcircnce, as we shall show ; but a barrister must, bM a 
rule, wait longer than a solicitor for a fair return for the 
capital expended on his training. When, however, a 
barrister has made a really good start, his progress il far 
more rapid, and he i^i likely to go much farther. 

So much by way of preface : now let us examine into 
the details of each class separately, 

1. BABRISTEBS. 

QUALIFICATIONS AND EARLY EDUCATION. To 

be on eminent banister, a man mnst be “ a pcholar 
and a genlicnuin ” ; he must have fluency of speech, a 
knowledge of men, and a keen insight into character ; he 
mnst have I lie t ype of mind whicn, in Goethe’s words, 
“ sicht cl'U! Gj’os.'^e gross, das Kleine kloin ” j he must have 
tho power of “ thinking on his logs,” of fitting new facts at 
once into tluir right places in his scheme of attack or 
defence, and of modifying his plans to suit altered oircum- 
stances; he n\ust havo perfect confidence in himself—- 
more imprntant, for moderate success, than some of the 
finer quali(i<?s; ho must have a gootl memory and a good 
physique. There is no such thing in his case os “ sick 
pay ” : iJlnr-.ss means io.s9 of fees, and of that continuity 
oi touch in the legal world which to him is all-important. 
flTie members of the bar form one of the most brilliant 
seel ions of society ; and ho who would be of it must be fit 
for it. Ho must have the best possible education at school 
and college; and, at both, tho embryo barnsf^ should 
train his powers of speech at debating societies connected 
therewith . He should by all means try to graduate either 
at Oxford or Cambridge. Here he will havo opportunities 
of interchanging thought and shafts of wit with the brightest 
intellects, of forming valuable friendships, and of Joimng 
debating societies of world-wide reputation. Many success- 
ful barristers, it is true, have had no university training ; but 
they are tho exception, and can havo neither the pro- 
fessional standing nor the prospects of thoir more fortunate 
fifllows with equal natural gifts. Finally, ho who means 
to live by law alone, must be prepared to spend £300 a year 
for at least ton years after being called to tho Bor, indepen- 
dently of any income that might possibly accrue from the 
exercise of Iiis profession. 

To any one who is contemplating tho Bar os his career, 
the following outline will indicate the general course to 
pursue. To one who has made up his mind to adopt this 
as his profession, further details are necessary. Such 
details may be found in some “ Guide to the Bar ” ; the 
best wo know, and quite up to date, is Ball’s “ Students’ 
Guide to the Bar,” published at 2s. 6d. by Mac'inillan. 

CHOICE OF AN INN. ENTRANCE AS A STUDENT. 
Whilst still an undergraduate, or at the age of about twenty, 
the candidate should choose that one of the Inns of Coudi 
ho desires to enter — it matters little which, except that 
available scholarships and prizes ore more valuable at 
some than others (see below under “ Scholm'ships **). 
There are four Inns (or Societies) : Lincoln’s Inn, Gray’s 
Inn, Middle Temple and Inner Temple : all, except Gray’s, 
close to the London Law Courts. Each Inn appoints five 
of its benchers to form the Council of Legal Education ; 
and this Council arranges for the admission, training and 
examination of all students. The candidate should, there- 
fore, before applying to any Inn for admission, send for the 
llegulations of the Council, addressing the letter to the 
Secretary of the Council of Legal Education, 15 Old Square, 
Lincoln’s Inn. Before admission, ho avI!! have either to 
present a certificate showing that he has In l agood^emi^l 
education, or else pass the special Entrance Examination 
hold by tho Council. Those who have passed oertah^ 
university examinations — London Matriculation, Oxford 
Responsions, Cambridge Previous, etc.,— are exen^^ 
from the llotrance ExaminaHon. When a cs^didate 
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flomehofW qnaliSed for i^imwioni paid hie guinea for tlie 
Admission Form of the particular Inn he has chosen ^d 
returned it properly filial up, he will, in all probability, 
be entered as a student of the same. Women are not 
accepted as students ; neither are men in Holy Orders 
unless, for a year, they have performed no clerical function 
and declare their intention of ceasing for the future to act 
as clergymen. Amongst others excluded ore solicitors 
and their clerks, although not their pnpila. Solicitors, 
however, can become eligible if they retire from practice 
os such, and liavc thoir names removed from the Roll. 

ENTRANCE PEES. CAUTION MONEY. The entrance 
fee at each Inn is within a fc^v shillings of £40. Each one 
requires its students cither to deposit a certain sum as 
** Caution Money ” — usually £60, but £100 at the Inner 
Temple — or else to give a personal bond for £60 with two 
sureties. Members of most British Universities are allowed 
the choice of a deposit or bond with sureties. When 
“ called ** a student gets back bis caution money, lees any 
sjims duo to his Inn ; and in case of his withdrawfd or 
death before call, the like amount is paid to him or tc 
his reprosontalives. 

RESIDENTIAL QUALIFICATIONS FOR CALL. The 
student of an Inn of Court is a meaibor of a kind of Legal 
University, of which his Inn a couatituent (college. Ho 
can hire rooms therein, and, for £1 a year, can use the 
dining-hall, common-room, library, garden, chapel, etc. 
But he need not reside there ; all he need do, so far as 
residential qualification for cnll is concerned, is to ke*jn 
twelve terms, w'hicli will take him three years. But ho 
can keep as many more than twelve as he likes, and he 
need not keep thorn consecutively. To keep any one term, 
all that is necessary is to cat so many dinners in the Hall of 
one’s own Inn during that term. Members of British 
Universities need eat only three : others must eat six — 
not necessarily consecutively. 

There arc four diuin" terms in the year, called Tnr.s of 
Court Law (Dining) Terms.*’ They do not begin and end 
on the same clajB every year ; but th<*y will be found on 
the first page after tlie index of Whital; cr's Minanac. Tlioy 
are known by the following names : Hilary (about three 
weeks in January), Baater (about four weeks in April and 
May), IViuity (three weeks in June and July), and MichaeJ- 
xnaa (about three w-eeks in November) 

LEGAL STUDIES AND EXAMINATIONS. Before his 
call to the bar, every student must pass a written and oral 
examination, which is divided into four ports: (1) Roman 
Law, (2) English and Colonial Constitutional Law and 
Legal History, (3) Evidence, Procedure and Criminal I..aw', 
(4) certain departments of English Law and hkjuity, which 
arc not the same every year. Part 4 cannot bo taken till 
the end of six Terms, about 1 J years from admivS.sion ; 
the others can be taken at any time. Exemption can be 
obtained from the examination in Part 1 by passing 
a satisfactory one elsewhere in Roman Law. Although 
no other exemptions are obtainable, members of univer- 
sities could quite well get Parts 1 and 2 over before 
coming to London. There are vai ious ways of preparing 
for those examinations : 

1. Lectures. The Council of Legal Education haa 
arranged for its students a system of free lectures. Many 
law students have private coaches, and many others are 
still at universities, and need not or cannot attend the 
lectures; but all who can should attend them, aa the 
examinations correspond to some extent with the work 
they have covered. 

2. Bbadino in Chambers. Those who mean to follow 

law as their profession, should spend a portion of their 
studentship as pupils of somo practising barrister, or. 
Miter still, of two or three in succession ; and the period 
of such pupilage often extends beyond the call. The cost 
• ' ‘■trading in chambers ” is about £100 a year, 

inoluding holidays. It is often possible, however, to 

0- six months* course for £60, which does not include 
holidays, ^ A well educated, self-reliant man would pick 
chambers of a busy barrister than of one 
«n lesB pract ice and more time to give to bis pupils. 


Tsp ObiTBVf* This method of preparing lor jbhe Examin* 
ations to law is a sufficiently good one for those who aro 
aimtoj; at a call merely as a necessary or desirable 
qualimiation for certain posts in the army and medioal 
profession, or for the social distinction it confers. 

SCHOLARSHIPS, PRIZES AND CERTIFICATES. 
There are many scholarship and prizes available for com- 
petition amongst law students. Some are open to all, 
without distinction of Inn; others aro sonfined to 
fttudents of a particular Inn. 

1. Given by the Counctl and open to all Students j 

(1) Studentslilp of £106 a year for three years to tho 
beet candidate in Part 4. Ago limit, twenty-five. Open 
for competition tmee a year— in May and December. 

(2) Prize of £50 each to the best candidates in Parts 2 
and 8 respectively. Age limit, twenty-five. 

(8) " Barstow Schoiarshlp.” About £70 a year for two 
years. The examination is a special one, and particulars 
should be obtained from the office of the Council. Ko 
age l imi t. 

(4) Certificates of Honour are granted to all who roach 
a certain high percentage of marks in Part 4, Tlie value 
of U\ese certificates will be seen in tho following section. 

2. Close SfJuoLAESinrs and Prizes. 

G) Every Iim gives a prize of £50 to each of its siudsnta 
who gains a Certificate of Honoim (see preceding paragraph). 

(2) Gray’s Inn gives scholarships of £45 and £40, eqush 
for two years, for excellence in Political and Constitutional 
11 Istory, the details of wlJcli vary ; one of £00 a year for 
Uiree years after call fora special exanunatlon, tlie subjects 
of which differ from year to year ; and a prize of £26 for an 
essay on some subject aunoimced about nine months before 
the essay is to be sent in. 

(3) Lincoln’s Inn haa occasionally a valuable scholar- 
ship to offer under the Tancred Trust. It is worth nearly 
£1()0 a year for about five years. Studonte to be eligible 
must be between nineteen and twenty- three. No vacancy 
is expected till 1907. Details can bo obtained from 
Messrs. Prere, Poster dc Co., Lincoln’s Inn Fields. 

CALL TO THE BAR. The call to tho Bar is the seal 
to a man’s certificate of qualification to practise as » 
barrister. The usual age for call is from twonty-tliree te 
twenty-six ; and it is of little use in ordinary cases to try 
to qualify earlier, since few barristers begin actual practice 
before the age of thirty. The call fees amount to nearly 
£100, of which £60 is for a government stamp. 

IRISH BARRISTERS AND SCOTCH ADVOCATES. 
In Ireland there is but one Inn — King’s Inn, Dublin ; but 
the general course and cost of qualifying are pretty much 
tho same as in London. An Irish barrister of three years' 
standing con become a member of an English Inn by keep- 
ing only three terms ; and his call fees aro less than for on 
English barrister by £60 — tho cost of the government 
stamp, which he has already paid. 

Tho legal system of Scotland is quite different from that 
of England ; barristers are there represented by Advocates, 
and solicitors by Writers to the Signet. Those who desire 
to be advocates first, as a rule, graduate in laws either at 
Glasgow or Edinburgh, and then enter the Faculty ci 
Advocates. If they have not graduated at some recognised 
university, they must pass an examination in general 
subjects before they can be admitted to the Faculty aa 
“ intrants.” After a year tho private examination in law 
can be taken, and sucoessful candidates must then go 
tlirough tho form of the Public Examination, consisting of 
the reading and defence in public of a thesis. Tho total 
fees amount to nearly £340, tho greater part of which is 
devoted to the magnificent library of the faculty. 

BING'S COUNSEL are the loaders of tho Bar appointed 
to their honorary office by letters patent. They wear a silk 
gown instead of the alpaca one worn by ” utter ” (outer) 
barristers ; hence a barrister who becomes a K.C. is said 
to have “ taken silk.” Taking silk is not always an advant- 
age, since a K.C. is not allowed to undertake a good deal of 
business that iell to his share as a member of tho Junior 
Bar; but it is a necessary step in tho career of those who 
aim at the highest posts. King’s Counsel do not take 
pupils, nor do they accept conveyancing or pleading ; bat 
m court they are the leadtirs. 

PROSPECTS. Turn to p. 444, and you will find under 
“Admtoistr^^tors of tlje Law” what ttaiidsoin© topoiqff 
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available for distinguished members of the bar. The 
Lord Chancellor gets £10,000 a year, the Attorney-General 
£7,000 and foes — sometimes over £6,000; the Solicitor- 
General £6,000 and fees; the Lord Chief Justice gets 
£8,000, the Lords of Appeal caf-li £«,000. the other Lord 
Justices each £5,000, whilst County Court Judges must be 
content with the modest stipend of £1,500 a year. These 
■nms, however, are surpassed by the incomes earned m 
private practice by some of our most eminent btirriaters ; 
whilst a moderate amount of success is rewarded by 
inoomos that run into four figures. 

Many men, however, are called to the bar without any 
intention to practise. Doctors, with this additional 
qualification, are more likely to get coronerships, worth 
anything up to £2,000 a your ; the most valuable town- 
clerkships, often worth more than £1,000 a year, are held 
by barristtjrs ; journalists, who can style themselves 
f* barristers- atdaw," find their literary abilities more likely 
to find scope, and membership of the bar adds weight to 
the claims of the would-be member of parliament, and to 
the decisions of the country J.P. 

For those who do not mind emigrating, there are good 

J mblio appointments in the Colonies, and good opportunities 
or lucrative practice at the local bars. The ofiicial salaries 
of judges in the various colonies can all be seen in Whitaker, 
under the dififeieut sections of Greater Britain. 

2. SOLICITORS. 

The cost of training for qualification as a solicitor is, in 
most oases, as great and sometimes greater than that for 
quaUfioation os a barrister ; but the chances of failing 
afterwards to make a living are by no means as great. 
There is room hero for men of good abilities, but who, 
as barristers, would certainly (ail. The chief necessary 
mental qualities are a good memory, and a capacity for 
steady work aiul for taking pains. Capital is, of course, 
indispensable at first to pay for the necessary training. 
If any remains to the solicitor when his business begins 
to be fairly remunerative, he will have excellent opportuni- 
ties of placing it advantageously, otk^ of the principal duties 
of his profession being the negotiation of mortgages and 
the sale of property of all descriptions. 

The body that controls the admission, training and 
examination of students who wish to be solicitors, as well as 
the general discipline of the whole profession, is the Law 
Society, Chnnr^ery Lane, London, to whoso Secretary 
applications for current regulations should be addressed. 

EARLY TRAINING. Given the necessary natural 
qualities, the well-educated solicitor has the best chances 
of success, since, liaving the entry into a Avidcr social circle 
than others, ho has bettor opportunities for becoming known 
to people likely to need and able to pay for his services. 
He who can afford it should certainly go to a university, 
or should, at any rate, secure a university degree in arts or 
laws. Ho must at school learn Latin, but not necessarily 
Qrmk ; and ho should try to pass some such public exami- 
nation as the Matriculation of the London University, 
the First Class of the College of Preceptors, or the Oxford 
or Cambridge Senior Locals. A boy may quite well start his 
■peoial legal studies at sixteen or seventeen ; but if he 
does, he will have, in most cases, to spend five years over 
them ; whereas tlie university graduate need only spend 
three. 

PRELIMINARY EXAMINATION. The Law Society 
holds its Preliminary Examination four times a year, and 
at various centres ; in their own Hall in Chancery Lane ; 
and in Birmingham, Bristol, Leeds, Liverpool, Manchester, 
Newoastle-on-Tyne, Occasionally they are held in other 
towns. 

The subjects are Latin, English dictation and composition, 
aritlunetio, geography of Europe, liiatory of England and 
two of the following : G) Mathematics, Including algebra 
to simple equations and tlic first four books of Euclid, (2) 
more advanced Latin, (3) Greek, (4) French, (6) German, 
(6) Spanish, (7) Italian. 

Those who have passed certain examinations, such as 
those already named under ** Early Training.” or© exempted 


from the necessity to take the Preliminary ; bat anti! thii 
Examination has been passed, or some certificate has been 
definitely accepted by the Law Society in lien thereof, no 
time spent in training can count towards enrolment. 

PROFESSIONAL TRAINING. Having passed the 
preliminary examination or its equivalent, the candidate 
must be articled to a solicitor or firm of solicitors. The 
usual term of such service is five years, but for graduates of 
any British University, or for barristers of less than five 
years’ standing, it is only three years. The stamp duty 
on the articles is £80. The premium charged by a solicitor 
for a pupil varies with his standing from £100 to £400, or 
occasionally more; and he pavs him no stipend. The 
pupil will have to do a good deal of work that may appear 
to him to be drudgery ; but it is drudgery that must be 
got through. A good deal of a solicitor’s business is 
connected with conveyancing; and in the documents 
connected therewith, as in fact in all legal documents, 
exact legal phraseology is all-important. Since the Cob* 
veyancing Act of 1881 such documents are no longer atf 
long as when a solicitor’s fee for drawing one up depended 
on its length. But in legal matters there ai*e stereotyped! 
methods of procedure which must bo learnt gradually bjy 
the pupil in the only way they can be learnt— by actualil 
practice. \ 

During his period under articles the pupil can, in London^v 
attend the courses of Lectures held by the Law Society# 
or those held in the various colleges of the London Uniy^er- 
sity; and there are law classes held in many large pi’^P* 
vincial towns. Every articled clerk, with certain excerp- 
tions, is required to pass the Intermediatt Examinatioi^Td 
and he may present himself at any time after completing* 
twelve months’ service. The subjects arc such elementary . 
works on the Laws of England as the Examination Com- 
mittee of the Law Society may from time to time select^* 
The fee for the first entry is £0 and for each renewal afte{ 
failure £.'l. V 

If a candidate fails to pass the In terinediata,^ within a^ 
year of completing ono-half of his term of service, he will 
probably bo unable to take his Final near the end of such 
term ; that is, the date of his qualification to practise will 
be postponed. For the Final Examination the entrance 
fee is £10, and for each fresh trial after failure half that sum. 
Both the Intermedia to and Final are held in London only, 
in the Hall of the Law Society, Chancery Lane. Those* 
W'ho do exceptionally well in the Final are allowed, two days 
after its completion, to take on Honours E.vamination at 
an extra fee of £J. 

SCHOLARSHIPS. In 190G the Law Society awarded 
ten scholar.:>iHps, each of the annual value of £50, and 
tenable for three years. Some of those were awarded to 
young men intending to enter into articles of clerkship 
and others to clerks already articled. Tlie Society doe? 
not bind itself to offer such scholarships evory^year; but 
the current regulations relating to them may be obtainc* 
from the Secretary. 

Other scholarships and prizes are offered in connect 
with the Final Examination : — • 

(1) Travers-Smith ScnoLARsnrp. £50 a year for 

years. Ago limit, twenty-six. Open to all candidates 
the Final. . 

(2) SCOTT Scholarship. About £57, tenable for" 
year, given on the nault of tlie Honours Examination. i.. 

(3) I^RIZES AND Medai^S of various Values, from £«, 

£25, are given on the result of the Honours ExaminatioriV 

ADMISSION TO THE ROLL. No candidate can b\ 
enrolled as a solicitor who has not passed the Final Exam-' 
ination, who is under twenty-one years of age, or who has • 
not completed the prescribed term of service. Ho who 
has satisfied all those conditions obtains an Admission 
Certificate, which bos to be impressed with the revenue 
stamp of £25. A payment of £5 has to be made to the Law 
Society, and the Certificate must bo sent to the Master oL 
the Rolls for his signature. When the document has been 
duly si^ed, the applicant’s name is entered on the Boll 
of Solicitors. ^ 

SOLIOITORS’ CLERKS must be carefully distinguisheJ 
from articled jmptts. Occasionally they are ^ 
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earn their artiolea by their lerviues, and may thus, on 
passing their examinations, be put on the RoU* Many of 
them are extremely able men, and may earn, as clerks, 
from £70 to £600 a year. 

PROSPECTS. Solicitors cannot expect to make the 
handsome incomes earned by prominent barristers. Still 
those in good practice often earn from £1,000 to £2,000 a 
year ; and one here and there may get considerably more. 
Fixed salaries paid to solicitors as managing clerks to big 
firms of solicitors may reach £700 or even £800 a year; 
and many separate sums of from £50 to £100 a year may be 
made by a solicitor as Clerk to various boards of manageo 
ment. Solicitors, too, are eligible for appointment as 
town clerks, clerks of the peace, magistrates* clerks, vestry 
clerks, and so on. In the Civil Service, vacancies fre- 
quently occur for Clerks in the Estate Duty Office of the 
Inland Revenue. Candidates must be qualified solicitors, 
end between the age of twenty-one and twenty-seven. Tlie 
salaiy ranges from £160 to £600. One of the best official 
appointments open to a solicitor is that of Taxing Master, 
for which the usual salary is £1,600. 


MEDICINE. 

1. physiciahs and surgeons. 

We are very far removed in more than time from the 
state of things that obtained when Molibre could never 
mention the mMecin without contempt, representing him 
os a mere bombastic quack ; and, allowing for the poet’s 
creative faculty wliich led him to make classes out of 
individuals, we know that his contempt was too often 
deserved. But nous avons change tout eda, and to-day the 
doctor is held In general esteem as a man of soieuce, whose 
treatment is based on scientific, and not a priori principles. 
We know that a mere clumsy fool like Flauberrs Charles 
Bovary could never pass the tests of knowledge and skill 
prescribed by the General Medical Council for all candidates 
for leave to practise medicine in England ; and we know 
that the knowledge shown is not mere cram that will bo 
as quickly lost as gained, but knowledge that has been 
floqnircd daring a long course of study, from experts in med- 
ical science, and from actual work in hospitals. Every- 
thing that affects the health, not onlj^ of individuals but 
of communities, and oven nations, is, or has been, the 
subject of the doctor’s investigations; and he could find, 
perhaps, no more fitting motto for himself than Terence’s 
well-known words— Aumanf nihil a me alienvm piito, 

THE GENERAL QUALIFICATIONS for a doctor- 
outside those special ones gained by professional training — • 
are numerous. He should bo a well-bred man, or at least 
one of thoia men of natural refinement who, though bom 
in humble circumstances, easily catoh the tone of a higher 
stratum of society than their own. Culture and refinement 
ore certainly prime elements of success in the medical 
profession. Nor should anyone of less than fully average 
ability attempt to enter the profes.«»ion : the training and 
the tests are severe, and the competition, oven amongst 
clever qualified men, is very keen. Good physique is an 
casential qualification, not only on account of the strain 
involved in training, but of that of general practice. The 
doctor’s time is never his own, except during his four or 
five weeks’ holiday in the summer* Sunday brings him 
no rest from the ** daily round,” his nights are frequently 
broken and his meals are movable feasts. He must be 
a man of oharacter— capable of firmness and swift deoision 
m emergencies ; but, for all that, he must be a man of tact, 
for he has to depend for his living on the good opinion of 
people of the most varied dispositions. 

COST OP A MEDICAL TRAINING. He who would 
he a doctor must have access to a well-filled purse. His 
special training cannot begin before he is sixteen, and 
than five years; and several years may 
^hon he is qualified to practise, 

( ana (be time when he can earn eno^ to keep himself 


decently. Without going at present into particulars, we 
may say that the total cost of a five years* medical training 
varies from about £600 to £1,000, the higher limit being * 
taken when the student qualifies at one of the older Univer- 
sities. The cost may, however, be considerably reduced 
when the student can live at home, and when ho is fortunate 
enough to win one of the entrance scholarships attached 
to nearly every Medical School, and one or more of those 
obtainable after entrance. We give further partioulars 
of scholarships below ; our object here is to give parents 
some general idea of the expenses to bo faced if they think 
of allowing their sons to train for the Medical profession. 

QUALIFICATIONS FOR REGISTRATION. Every 
intending medical student should register his name as such 
at one of tho offices of the General Medical Council : London, 
299 Oxford Street, W. ; Edinburgh, 64 George Square ; 
Dublin, 35 Dawson Street. Before, however, he can do 
this he must have passed some Preliminary Examination 
recognised by tho Council, and he must be at least sixteen 
years old. The list of examinations, success in which is held 
to qualify for registration, is too long for insertion here ; 
but we may mention that it includes the Oxford and 
Cambridge Junior Local and theii higher Examinations, 
the IVehminary Medical and the First Class Certificate 
Examinations of the College of Preceptors, tho Matricu- 
lation Examinations of the Universities of London, Bir- 
mingham, Wales, Ireland (Royal), and the equivalent 
Examination of other Universities in the United Kingdom. 

A complete list can be seen in tho Educational number of 
the British Medical Journal or Lancet^ each of which 
appears early in September, and can bo obtained pMt free 
for 01d. from the office of the Journal. But, whichever 
examination is chosen, it must inoludo certain subjects, 
which are at present : 

English, English History, Geography, Latin, (including 
transiation from unprescribod Latin books, grammar, and 
translation Into Latin of contlnuoiw prose), Mathematics 
(including Algebra to Quadratics and tlie subject matter of 
Euclid L, Hm IU.,) and cither Greek or a modem language. 

If a modern l.*nguage is chosen, the examination in it must 
be similar to that in Latin ; If Greek, the contlnnouB prose 
may be omitted. 

We thus have a guide to the kin<l of early education to 
be given to our embryo doctors. 

Our advice to most English boys would be to get the 
Oxford or Cambridge Junior Local Certificate first, and 
then work hard for tho Senior Certificate or for the 
London Matriculation. Provided certain subjects have 
been successfully taken for tho Senior Certificate, the 
holder is now held to have pas.sod the London Matrioula- 
tion. If tho Jmiior Certificate states that the necessary 
subjects were successfully taken, it will serve for registra- 
tion; and for the latter examination two sciences may 
be taken up— say Chemistry and Physios — which will be 
of great value when the student actually bogina his 
professional course. The London Matriculation over, 
the registered medical student will be able to start 
work at once for his London Medical Degrees, which 
are those in view at all the great London Oolleges and 
Hospital Schools. If a boy is bound for Oxford, Cam- 
bridge, or some other Um’versity, there to begin or 
complete his medical training, he need not, of course, 
take the London Matriculation certificate, but he will 
probably find it a useful possession. 

MEDICAL DIPLOMAS AND DEGREES. In the 
medical profession there are four classos of pi'actitioners : 
family doctors, consulting physicians, consulting surgeons, 
and specialists on tho eye, throat, etc., who attend only 
to one part of the body. Before any ono can practise as a 
doctor, he must be placed on the Medical Register of the 
General Medical Council, and none can be placed thereon 
who has not certain specified certificates of profioionoy. 
These are granted by the various English, Scottish and 
Irish Universities, by the Conjoint Board of the Royal 
Colleges of Physicians and Surgeons, by the Society of 
Apothecaries of London, and by the Apothecaries’ Hall of 
Ireland. The most usual method of qualifying for admission 
to the Medical Register is by means of Mie examinatlQiis 
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h«)ld \jf the Boyal CoUcge of Fhifiwiani end Surgeoni. 
The doctor ihna qualified may write the letters M.R.C.S.* 
I1.B.O.P. after his name ; but tie cannot, any more than the 
li.S*A. or the L.A.H., be properly styled *Dr. So and Sa 
It is becoming increasingly usual for doctors to qualify 
by means of University Courses and Examinations, so that 
thw may be entitled to use the extremely useful letters 
M*1J. ; and of all the examinations by means of which 
distinction may ba won, those of the London University 
aro now held in highest repute. An, however, it is con- 
sidered that the attainment of the Diploma of the ** Con- 
joint Board** is a matter of greater certainty than that 
a degree, most students first niuUe certain of the former, 
and then try for the latter. Even those who bt'gin their 
medical course at Oxford or Cambridge usually finish it 
in London, on account of the unrivalled opportunities 
for varied cxpcricnoe offered by the London Hospitals. 
This is the chief reason for our advioo to intending medical 
students to try liard to pass the Loudon Matriculation 
before leaving their ordinary schoo!. 

CHOICE OP A MEDICAL SCHOOL All the gmit 
Hospitals of London, Edinburgh, and Dublin have Medical 
Schools attached, and on one of these the choice usually 
falls; but the schools attached to the uaivoraitics of 
Live^ool, Manchester, ShefficM, Leeds, Birmingham, 
and Glasgow offer a training which may bo relied upon as 
amply sufficient for all purposes. The choice will, in 
many instances, depend on the cost of the qualifying 
course, and the opportunities offered of reducing it by 
means of Scliolarships ; and wo consequently discuss 
these queatiuus in our next (wo sections. 

FEES FOR MEDICAL TRAINING AND EXAMINATION. 
It must bo clearly understood that the fees for instruction 
charged by the Medical Schools are quite separate from 
those for examination, the latter depending on the diploma 
or degree for whhih the student is working. It is generally 
possible to pay a “ Composition Fee,” on entrance, for 
lectuics and hospital practice throughout the five years* 
modical course, instead of paying the foes by instalments. 

'J’Ijc eoniporiilioii fee varies from £70 to iloO, tlje lower 
f*’es (lenu'nOe.l -O, some of the younger nniversiiies 

I'l the rroviuees, and the hicthei at the London Meilu'.il 
Schook- The cost (.f living ni.-'o varies a good deal, brinij 
probably nm dj hu/lier ot Loudon or C»x[ord t'nnn, for 
InstniH'e. at (llas^^^ow or Dnhlin. The Exainiimtlon fees 
for the diplomas of the " Conjoint Hoard ” amount to £42, 
und will be more if re-examinatlou is needed in weak 
subjects. 

In calculating the probublo exi>ensc of his training, 
u man must not forgot that books and app.iratus may cost 
liim from £40 to £50, and that, if he cannot live at home, 
board and lodging will cost him from £00 to £100 a year 
innj’c ; so it should bo remembered that the expense may 
bo sensibly roduo<;d by gaining one of the immorous 
Bcholarahips offered. The eomplcto course, as we have 
said, takes five years ; but it lasts longer for those who do 
not got througii their various examinations at the first, 
attempt. Indeed, only a small percentage qualify in tho 
minimum tinx'. Neither students nor parents need be 
astonished if f;ix or seveu years are required for the purpose. 
And of eoiirso, those who are ambitious of taking a moclical 
degree at some university, in addition to tho diploma of 
the Colleges of Surgeons and Physieiaus, will require 
additional time and money for ffnisliing their degree work 
and paving tho oxamiiiation fof's. 

SCHOLARSHIPS. The number of scholarships and 
money prizes offered for competition to candidates for 
admission to the various Modical Schools and Colleges, 
as well as to those qualifying in thorn, is very great, and 
we can only mention a few of thorn here. A complete 
list, in any case, can only be obtained from the School or 
College in question ; but a fairly complete Ust of the more 
valn.-ude is given in the Piifdic Scho(J./< Ymr Book, published 
at 2$. fid. by Swan Sonnenschein A Co., and the conditions 
attached to them are given too. A fuller list, with con- 
ditions, is p;iven in the Educational Number of tho 
British Medical Journal or Ltmcet already referred to. 
Fupils of Epsom College, which is largely, but by 


no means exohisivMy, attended by the tons td 
medical men, have perhaps the best cmanoe of widaiiiiig 
Entrance Scholarships to the London Hospitals ' 
lees than nine are annually offered to leaving" boys, 
which exempt them from payment of the Cenuposition 
Fee. There are Entrance Scholarships to the College 
of the value of £30 each; so that a boy who had 
gained one would be boarded and educated for £48 
per annum, or for £38, if tho son of a medical man, and 
would have, on leaving school, if diligent and suooessfttl 
there, an excellent cliauoe of a Medical Scholarship. Nearly 
every Public School, indeed, has a number of Leaving 
Scholarships, tenable at Universities where medical studies 
may be pursued. A great many aro desoribed in thd 
Public^ Schools Year Book; but complete lists and 
conditions can only bo obtained from the individual 
schools. 

We here give, as samples of the value of Entranod 
Scholarships open to competition, those offered in 190^ 
by well-known medical schools in tho metropolis : — 

Charing Cross Hospital, 73, 30. 20 guineas. 

8t. George's Hospital, four at 00 guineas. 

Guy's Hospital, £150, £100, £60, £50. 

King’s College, three at £100, £60, £40, £20. 

London Hospital, £120, £60, £.35, £30, £20. 

St. Mary’s Ho.spitaJ, £145, £781. two at £63, two at £525- 
Middlesex HoBoitnl, £100, £'>0, £ 2 ,'. 

Bt. Thomas’s Hospital, £150. £60. £50. 

University College, two at 80 guineas. 

The various universities also offer to modical students 
a number of scholarships equivalent to those offered by 
the London Hospital Schools. Besides the entrance 
scholarships above mentioned, are others for competition 
among actual students, for an account of which we must 
refer our readers to the publications already mentioned, 
or to tho calendars and prospectuses of the various schools 
and colleges at which they are offered. 

MEDICAL CURRICULUM. The period that must 
elapse from tho time of regi.stration to the time of tho 
final qualifying examination for a diploma is five years, 
and for a London degree 5^ year.s. This time may all be 
passed in Medical Schools and Hospitals, and generally is. 
Manj*^ students, however, prefer to take the required course 
in chemi.stry, physkja and biology at other schools or 
colleges recognised as efficient by the General Modicid 
Ck)unuil. But, whiehovor course he adopts, the first aim of 
every student should be to pass as soon as possible the 
examination in physic.s, biology, and chemi.stry. 

These subjects ‘u.sed to be taken at the “ Preliminary 
Scientific Examination ” of the London University. Tho 
term “ Preliminary Scientific ” has now di.sappoared, so 
far as Medical Students are concerned, and the subject.s 
of Part I. (Botany and Zoology now merged into General 
Biology) are now to be taken at what is called the ** First 
M.B.” Examination, and that of Part IT: (Organic 
Chemistry) at tho “ Second M.B., Part I.*’ The former 
Int.ermediate Examination (Physiology and Anatomy) is 
become tho “ Second M.B., Part II.’* and can be passed 
18 months after success at the “ First M.B.” Thus the 
sucooHsful student at the end of years will have passed 
in the preliminary sciences, anatomy and physiology. 
Under the now regulations three years instead of 2j^, 
will have to bo spent after success at tho “ Second M.B., 
Part II.’* in courses of instruction in medicine and surgery, 
which form tho subjects of the final M.B. examination. 

Candidates for the diploma of tho Conjoint Board have 
to pass three examinations, commonly known as the First 
College, Second College, and Final : 

First COLLEOE is in four parts— ) Chemistry, (2) Physics, 
(3) Elementary Biology, (4) Practical Pharmacy. BEOONt) 
COLLEGE deals with Anatomy and Physiology. FlifAL 
COLLEGE consists of throe parts— (1) Medicine, (3) Surgery; 
(3) Midwifery, and mi^ be taken together or separately. 

The candidate for the Final must have passed tlie Second 
Examination at least two years previously, and have spent 
five years in professional study subse^ent to passing thfi 
required Preliminaiy Examination. Three years for the 
Final are by no means too many, and neither student nor 
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parent need be enrpdaed if lour yeare ore found to be 
neoessary. It is found that the time taken for the entiie 
course averages between six and seven years. 

Students who pass the Final Examination In Medicine 
held by Universitie:^ rooeivo the degrees of Bachelor of 
Mechcine (M.B.), and Bachelor of Surgery (B.S.) or their 
equivalent; whilst those who successfully take that held 
by the Conjoint Board may st;yle themselves L.B.O.P., 
M.R.C.S., that is, Licentiate of the Royal College of 
Physicians, and Member of tho Roynl Surgeons. 

Whichever university is chosen as tho examining body 
for a medical degree, the subjects of examination must be 
the same up to the completion of the degree which q^ualifies 
a man or woman for admission to tho Medical Register as 
a Registered Practitioner.” 

BETWEEN QUALinOAMON AND EEGULAH 
PRACTICE. After qualifioation comes tho need of experi- 
ence. TWs is gained by the best men in practice at their 
own hospita), as “House Surgeons” or ‘‘House Physicians,” 
thofr appointment dei>cnding on the results of a com- 
petitive examination or on their record during their 
residence ns students. Others find it by taking a post as 
medical oflicer on board passenger vessels, or on private 
yachts. Others hold temporary posts as lor,um tenenSf 
or attach themselves to some busy doctor as assistant; 
whilst others find employment as House Pliysician or 
Surgeon in a provincial hospital or asylum. When 
sufficient experience has been gained, the time has come 
for buying a prnetico or jiartm^rship, or for setting up on 
one’s own accouuc in some growing neighbourhood. 

PUBLIC APPOINTMENTS. Those who desire to hold 
one of the numerous appointments open to medical men 
under Government or local control, should take t he diploma 
in Public Health (TJ.P.H.) granted, after examination, 
by most of tho universities, and bv the Conjoint Board. 
Medical ofiicers of health of largo districts arc*- well paid, 
the salaries ranging from £350 to over £1,000. In amnli 
districts the medical officers of health often combine their 
public duties wuth private practice. For men with ex« 
perionco and the ordinary qualifications, there are posts in 
the workhouse infirmaries, prisons, and convict settlements, 
canying salaries ranging from £200 to £550, and for men 
of more than o^nary ability, there are appointments 
as resident medical officers in tho various hospitals and 
asylums throughout the country. Medical appointments 
for certain colonies arc filled from time to time by the 
Colonial Office. 


Oommiesiona as surgeons may bo obtained in the Navy, 
the Army, and the Indian Service. Candidates must hold 
a diploma entitling them to practise medicine, and must 
also pass a special entrance examination according to the 
Service he wishes to join. And after the successful can- 
didate has received his commission he will be required to 
attend certain courses of instruction, and to p.iss on exam- 
ination at the ciy.i of each course. As an iiidioation of the 
value of such appointr.icnts, wo may mention tho pay of 
surgeons In the navy ; .Surgeons receive from £265 to £310; 
^aff Surgeons from £3fh> to £438 ; and Fleet Surgeons 
from £493 to £057 per annum. On retirement, there 
IS cither a pension or a gratuity. There have been 
substantial improvements recently in tho Army Me<lical 
Service ; but the Indian Medical Service is not so 
remunerative as formerly. 

.irapiCAL TBAIRINQ OF WOKEN. Women who 
wisn to qualify for medical practice are subject, in the 
s^e way m men, to the regulations of the General Medical 
Louacil. M^t British Universities, except those of Oxford 
ana Lambndgo, allow women to take their degrees ; and 
if “r Apothecaries, as weU as the Conjoint 
Royal College of Physicians and Surgeons, 
them to their examinations for diplomas, including 
I^nttstry. Women only, are trained at the 
Medirti!! Hospital) School of Medicine, the 

at EdBiburgh, and the Queen 
Glasgow. There are many medical 
women in England in connection 
, P>t Office, faetories, girls* schools, etc., and many 


mtike good iacomM in private practice. In India there 
are more ob^oes b| sucocss for women than for men, owing 
to tho fact tbdt only women are allowed to enter thetromeh*# 
quarters of the rich natives. A good many women doctors 
go to India as medical missionarie.*}. Valuable sohOlarsliips 
confined to women candidate*}, are offered at the Londofii 
Royal Free Hospital, at Owen’s College (Manchester), and 
at the Queen Margaret College (Glasgow). 


2. DENTISTS. 

It is rare in these days to be able to say of a lucratr."' 
profession that the competition for service m it is not keen. 
Such, however, is the case with dentistry. There is much 
more work for dentists to do, since many more people now 
really look after tlieir teeth than was formerly the case, 
and there are fewer to do the required work, owing to the 
fact that no one may now legally stj'lo himself a dentist 
who has not been through a four years* course of training 
for his profession. Since the regulations for the training 
and registration of dentists were undertaken by the General 
Medical Council, tho time of preparation has grown longer 
and moie expensive ; and candidates with tho necessary 
capital have not como forward in numbers sufficiently large. 
Yet tho former sexual disabilities under which dentists 
labomed are fast disappearing. Tho properly trained 
dentist belongs to a branch of tlie medical profession, 
and insists on being treated accordingly ; and his claims 
are becoming more generally admitted. 

REGISTRATION. Dental students must now register 
themselves as such, in the same w'ay os medical students, 
an<l at tho same offices ; and, before they can register, they 
muot have passod one of the B.ame Preliminary Examina* 
tions (see above, under Qualifications for liegistration in 
the case of Medical Students). 

PROFESSIONAL TRAINING. After rogi*;! rcl ion a 
dental student must spend at least four years in tlie 
acquirenicnt of )Woi'ossionid knowlodge. Ho must receive 
instruction, in the same W'ay as medical students, in 
chemistry and physics, iit nil institution recugnised as 
efficient (see above, niidcr Jlcdicnl Curricvhnn)," His hvo 
years* study of mechanical dcnti.stry may be papscxl at 
a dental honpital, nt tho dental department of a general 
hospital, or as an apprentice to a registered dentist. Tlie 
two years of meebnnical industry may be taken wholly or 
partly before his registration a« a dental student. ITo must 
take courses, extending over two years, in dental surgery, 
at a recognised dental hospital and school, or in tho dental 
department of a general hospital : he must have j)crformed 
dissections at n recognised medical school for at least twelve 
months; and he must have attended, during two winter 
sessions, at a recognised hospital or hospitals, tho practice 
oi surgery and clinical lectuics on surgery. Jfo cannot 
present himself for tho final examination for his diploma 
till he is 21. Several of tho above courses can bo taken 
concurrently : but it is usual for students to spend five or 
even six years in preparation for their Inst examination, 
instcf^ of the regulation four. At the National Dental 
Hospital and Odlege, tho co.?t of tho two years* course in 
mechanical dentistry i.s £100, and the four years’ courses 
in dental and general surgery cost about £110. Books and 
instruments may cost £36, and tho examination fees of the 
English Royal College of Surgeons amount to £21, including 
tho Preliminary Science Examination in Chemistry and 
Jffiysies. 

DIPLOMAS AND DEGREES. Diplomas are granted 
and special dentol insf ruction provided by the following 
bodies among others : 

(1) In Lonth^k : Beutal Ilo-Spital, Leicester Square; 
National Dental Hu^lpltal and College, Great Portland 
Street; Denial School of Guy’s Hospital. (2) IN THB 
Pn0VD<CEH : University College, Bristol ; Devon and 
Exeter Dental ITospItni ; and at schools connected with 
the Universities of Manchester, Birmingham, Liverpool 
Leeds, and Sheffield. fS) IN SrOTliAND : fldinburgh Dental 
Hospital and School ; St. Mungo’s College. Glasgow': 
Anderson’s College, Glasgow. (4) IN iRglAND: Dental 
Ho^ital of Dublin ; Trinity College, IKiblln. , ‘ 
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Dogrees B.B.S., and M.D.S., or B.Ch.D. and M.Ch.P. are 
obtainable at the UnivcrsiticB of Birmingham, Becda 
Liverpool, Manchester, Dublin. 

SCHOLARSHIPS. Dental students who enter for their 
courses at a pneral hospital can try for sorao of the 
scholarships already mentioned. Some are open to com- 
petition amongst dental students only: one of £30 at 
Charing Gross Hospital ; one of £20 at Westminster 
Hospital ; one of £36 at Owen’s College, Manchester ; 
one of £40 and one of £20 at the National Dental Hospital, 
Great Portland Street, \V. 

PROSPECTS. The prospects of a really clever dentist 
are extremely good, although, as with doctors, a certain 
number of lean years have to be lived through, whilst 
the dentist is acquiring experience and inspiring confidence. 
Ho will probably act at first ns an assistant before buying 
a practice or making one. Tluire is one piece of advice 
he should lay to heart — not to be in too great a hurr^ to | 
grow rich ; patients change Ihcir dcMitists with less hesita- . 
tion than Ihcir doctors. 

3. VETERINARY SURGEONS. ' 

Until ISSl practically anyone could call himself a ■ 
Veterinary Surgeon ; but an Act passed in that year made j 
it illegal to do so unless the practitioner had boon properly i 
trained for the work he undertook. The result has been 
a decTcnse in the number of veterinary surgeons; and < 
the profession now offers extremely go^ prospects for 
trained ekilli'd men. The “ vet’s. ” work is ohJofly connected 
with the di.seases of the larger domestic animats — horses, 
cows, sheep, etc. ; but it is by no means confined to these, 
and w'o know of one wlio has made a considerable income ‘ 
by tlio Huccessfiil treatment of gastritis in oats. There 
are good incomes to be made as general practitioners in 
large towns, ns consulting surgeons to eab and *buB 
companies, and to firms who largely use horses ; whilst 
the Army and Indian Civil Veterinary Departments offer not 
only fair salaries but good pensions too. I’hcr© are also 
good openings in the Colonics ; and it has been said that, 
could the diseases which attack horses and cattle in 
South Africa be prevf’utcd, that would do more than iv.'A- 
thing else ba tU‘ ]»rospority of the country/’ 

THE R.C.V.S. There is only one body in the British 
Islands licen.sed to grant diplomas in veterinary surgery — 
the Iloyal College of Veterinary Surgeons, 10, Rod Lion 
Square, Loudon. He who bos passed the four professional 
examinations, known as the A, B, 0 and D examinations, 
may be registered as M.R.G.V.S., and is allowed to practise. 
The higher diploma, F.K.O.V.S., can only bo obtained by 
examination and after five years’ experience as a veterinary 
surgeon. Candidates for the A Examination for the 
M.R.O.V.S. diploma must have spent a session (prootically 
a year) in a Veterinary College, and must previously have 
gained one of the certificates recognised by the General 
Medical Council as exempting nied’col students from the 
Preliminary Arts Examination. Those who have none of 
fbese certificates, must take the Vetcj’inary Preliminary 
Examination conducted by the College of Preceptors, 
London, or that conducted by the Educational Institute 
of Scotland. No certificate is accepted which does not 
Btate that the candidate has passed in all the following 
subjects at the same examination: — English, Latin, 
Mathematics, and one other optional subject, viz., Greek 
or any modern language (other than Eiiglirth). Those w^ho 
intend to take up veterinary surgery should by all menus 
got tho Preliminarj* over before they enter on Iheir pro- 
fessional studies in a College, which last four years. 

VETERINARY COLLEGES. There are not many 
colleges where complete courses can bo taken for tho 
M.R.C.V.S. diploma. In England there are two: the 
Royal Veterinary College, Great College Street, Camden 
Town, London, N.W. ; and tho New veterinary College 
at Liverpool, which, till October, 1004, was located ?n 
l^eith Walk, Edinburgh, but is now connected with tho 
Liverpool University. In Scotland, also, there are two: 
the Royal (Dick) Veterinary College, Clyde Street, Bdin- 
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burgh, and the Glasgow Veterinary College. la all d! thein 
students enter at or over 16 years of age. 

DIPLOMA AND DEGREE. As an indication of the grow* 
ing importance attached to Veterinary Surgery, it may be 
mentioned that the liverpool University has instituted 
(1904) a now Diploma in Veterinary Hygiene (D.V.H.), the 
course for which can only be taken by those who hold the 
M.R.C.V.S. diploma. A still more striking sign of this 
upward tendency is tho new degree of B.Sc. in Veterinary 
Science, instituted by the University of London. For this 
degree there are four Examinations, one at the end of 
each 3 ’ear at College, only the candidate must previously 
have matriculated. Tho fee for each examination is £5. 
Students of exceptional ability may be able to qualify 
concurrently for this degree and for the diploma of the 
Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons, who alone, wo repeat, 
can give the indispensable licence to practise. As a rule, 
however, those who intend to take tho double qualification 
wnll probably require to devote five sessions, instead of 
four, to their studies. This extra year will be well spent, in 
view of ultimate success in their profession, by those who 
succeed in obtaining tho degree, as tho possession of the 
degree will undoubtedly confer a higher professional status 
on those who hold it, and will give them a great advantage 
over those who possess tho diploma onlj' in competing for 
public veterinary appointments. 

COST OF TRAINING This includes eost of living, 
college fees, books and instruments, and examination fees. 
The first, away from home, amounts to between £60 and 
£100 a year ; books and instruments cost about £25 ; and 
examination and registration foes come to £21. The 
college fees vary, e.g., in London (Camden Town) they 
arc £84; in Edinburgh (Dick), £58; in Glasgow, £6.1. 
In both tho Scottish Colleges, however, student who can 
pass a considerably more difficult Preliminary Examination 
than that described abovo have all their fees paid for them 
by the Carnogio Trustees, but only those are eligible who 
are of Scottish birth or extraction, or who have, after the 
age of 14, spent two years in a school or institution under 
the iiLspection of the Scotch Education Department. 

ARMY VETERINARY DEPARTMENT. Oandidstes 
must be between 21 and 27, and unmarried; they must 
bo suitable in every way to hold commissions ; and they 
must possess the M.R.C.V.S. dijfioma. Applications must 
be sent to the Under Secretary ot State, War Office, London, 
B.W. If the applications are considered, candidates have 
an interview with the Director-General of the Veterinary 
Department, and, thi.s over, are examined in professional 
subjects. Successful candidates go through a si.x months* 
oonrse at Aldershot, with an examination at the end of it, 
and then, for six months, ore Veteriu:^ Officers on pro- 
bation. If the probationary period is satisfootory, the 
officer is dubbed Veterinary-Lieutenant, and receives £260 
a year. He is now on tho ladder leading to promotion, 
increased pay, and a good pension on retirement. 

INDIAN CIVIL VETERINARY DEPARTMENT. The 
Officers of the Indian Civil Veterinary Department perform 
or supervise all official veterinary work in India, other than 
that of the army, and ore debarred from private practice 
in India. Their duties include : (a) Educational work in 
veterinary colleges, (6) horse and mule breeding, (c) cattle 
disease and cattle breeding. Candidates, who must not be 
over 26, and must have the M.R.O.V.S. diploma, should 
apply to the Revenue Secretary, India Office, London, 
S.W. If, on examination into their qualifioations they are 
acc^ted on probation, they have a tree first-class passage 
to India, with the prospect of good pay and a good 
pension on retiring. 

TEACHING. 

If WO reflect that tho whole nation passes tlirough the 
hands of teachers, we shall recognise tho enormous national 
importance of having os sohoolmastors and mistresses 
those who are capable of making the most of their oppW' 
tunities. At no time has this question been so prominent 







how; and our Board of Education is at last paying 
some attention to the advice of the late Mr. Mathew 
Arnold, given some fifty years ago : “ Organise your 
Secondary Education.*’ At present this organisation is 
incomplete, and only directly affects such of our Secondary 
Schools as come within the jurisdiction of the Hoard of 
Education. The Teaching Prefession is becoming a far 
more real profession than formerly ; and for one which in 
future candidates must deliberately train. should 
demand that those to whom we entrust the education of 
oui- children shall be trained for their difficult w’ork, just 
as doctors, lawyers and architects must be trained for 
theirs. At j)ro8ont the conditions of service in the pro- 
fession are not such as t^) attract a sufficient number of 
well-qualified men. To women, however, teaching offers 
as good a prospect as they would, as a rule, find in any 
other pursuit; and there is consequently an adequate 
supply. Even elementary school teaching attracts a far 
better class of young women than was the case a few years 
ago. One effect of the “ siringing-up ” of the requirements 
for the qualification of teachers is, ns we have pointed out, 
a diminution of the supply ; and this has had a very notice- 
able effect on the salaries offered. A few j^ears ago it w-as 
no uncommon thing for an assistant master in a grammar 
school, or its equivalent, to start at £80 a year ; now, if 
properly qualifi^, ho can command from £1‘20 to £150. 
►Speaking generally, wo mny say that the whole profession 
has improved, not only financially, but in public esteem, 
and now offers a fair career for clever nun .and women 
— es|)ecially wr nen. 


1. SECOND AEY SCHOOL 
TEACHING. 

QUALIFICATIONS OP THE TEACHER. Nascitur won fit, 
*’ born not made,”niay be as true of the great teacher as of the 
poet, but certainly not of teachers in general. As a matter 
of fact, any healthy young man or woman of good moral 

character, sufficient education, and with plenty of “go” 

who “means businc.ss,” in fact — can with patience and hard 
work become a successful if not a brilliant teacher. Those 
who are shy, diffident, or initublo should, however, choose 
some other profession. The greatest difficulty that meets 
the beginner in teaching is discipline ; but any one who can 
hold bis own with liis fellows need have no fear of surmount- 
ing it. Above all, it must bo borne in mind that the effect 
of the personality of a teacher i.s the greatest factor of the 
total effect of his work. It pervades the air of his class- 
room : he cannot hide it ; and the mental and moral gain 
or loss to his pupils duo to his asaocation Avith them 
depends upon his own character. If he is in real earnest 
about his work, his pupils as a whole will be in earnest about 
theirs. He may bluster and punish as much os he likes 
if he does not really Avork with and for Lis pupils, they Avill 
make but A feeble response to his efforts. 

EDUCATION REQUIRED FOR SECONDARY TEACH- 
WO. It was formerly possible for those who had been 
trained as elementary school teachers to work for 
j Elcineutury Schools, and then, 

lortmed with a London or Dublin degree, to got 
a post as a.ssistant in a Secondary School. Many 
present Lead masters of such schools were thus trained for 
their work and have fully justified their promotion. But 
thw opening into higher educational work is becoming more 
ana more difficult of access, and may, in the near future, 
become practically impossible. Those who mean to 
^gage m secondary teaching should now have nothing to 
teaching in Elementary Schools. Boys and 
Lhoftla ^ education in Elementary 

oohoola will have a good chance of gettiug posts in the 
considering, if they w in scholarships that 
School t^eo or four years’ education in a Secondary 

oonooj and enable them to proceed to a University degree, 
havft io the teaching profession must 

t tanding. The headmaster of one of our Public 


Schools onoo remarked to the writer : ** It is not sufficient 
for me to know that a candidate for a post in my school has 
the requisite knowledge ; I want to know hoAV and where 
he acquired it.” A degree of some British University or 
its equivalent is now essential for all; but the best in 
general estimation are those granted by the Universities 
of Oxford and Cambridge after three or four j'eara’ residence. 
Now that London is a Teaching UniversiW, its ordinary 
degrees ore more valued ; but our best schools are in the 
hands of Oxford and Cambridge men, and they give Oxford 
and Cambridge men the preference. Only Public School 
men aaIio have aaoii distinction at one of these two Uni- 
versities have any chance of getting a post in a Public 
School or in oue of tho larger Preparatory Schools. As 
a rule they must bo good athletes, too, especially for the 
latter. Still there are good posts available for men and 
women with pass degrees if they go tlirough tho course of 
training rwognised as suitable and sufficient by the Board 
of Education. 


PROFESSIONAL TRAINING FOR SECONDARY 
TEACHERS. The attempt to form a register of teachers 
divided into columns A and B (tho former for teachers of 
elementary schools, and the letter for teachers of 
secondary schools) has proved a failure. Tliis is now 
(1906) fully recognised by the Board of Education, who 
will probably stK uro tho results aimed at by registration 
in another Avay. The Board have announced throo 
important changes in regard to secondary schools and 
teachers in England and SV’^ales : — 

(1) They intend to establish n list, to )>o issued 
periodically, of secondary schools recognised iifter full 
inflnc<;tion ns efficient in respect of their staff, course 
of Instruction, premises and equipment. This list will 
include both schools receiving grants under tho regula- 
tions of the Board, and schools, whether public or 
private, which for one rouson or another arc not iu 
receipt of State aid. 

(2) Their rcgulatlorka for secv»ndary schools also pro- 
vide that after July 3l8t 1007, a certain proportion of 
oil now appointments to the teaching staff of a school 
included in the above-named list of efficient secondary 
schools, whecher State aided or not, may bo required to 
have gone through a course of training rocogiuaed for 
the purpose. In applying this provision, tho Board will 
take into consideration tlie tc'udiing stall of tlie school 
as a whole. Any person, moreover, wliose name has 
moviously hccii entered on column 1. oL tlio Tcaciicrs* 
Kcgister (now in abeyance) may, subject to the Jloanl’s 
sanction, be counted in applying any such requirement to 
the scJiool. 

(3) The Board intend to i-^suo rf,zulations, instituting 
a Hystem of grunts in aid of courses of training specifically 
desired for tlie rcquircnumls of hccondary school 
teapiling. 

It will, therefore, bo wise on the jvirt of any one who 
intends to become a teacher in a secondary echool, after 
t-aking a degree or its equivalent, to go through a course 
of training in accordance with tho regulations of tho 
Board. 


Diplomas or cerlificates in tho Theory and Practice of 
Tc^hing in Secondary Schools arc now granted by tho 
following UuiverBities : — 

Oxford, Cambridge, London, Durham, Manchester. 
DirnimgUam, Liverpool, Lco<ls, Wales, Edinburgln i^t. 
AndreAA-s, Aberdeen, Glasgow, Dublin, and by tlie Collecc 
of PrecoptorH and the ^’atiolu^l Froebel Union. 

Cou*vjoB of training for tho teachers of secondary schools 
are provided at many universities and institutions, 
including tho following ; — 

Okford, Cambridge (Day Training College, Secondary 
Department). Cambridge Training Collogo for Womon* 
at the Universities of Durham, Birmingliam. Alanl 
Chester, Liv'erpool, Sheffield, and I^eds ; at the t niversitv 
Colleg«» of Bangor, C:u'fliff, and Abervstwitli in Wales • 
at the following institutions in T^ondoh : Bedford College 
rWomcn), Alaria Grey College (Women), Mary Batchelor 
CoUeigo (Women). Catholic Training College (Cavendish 
Square), London Day Training Collogo (Secondary Depart- 
ment), Claphain High School (Womon), XYoebel Educational 
Institute ; at tho Ladies' College (Cheltenham), University 
CoIl^e(Brirtol), Hartley University College (Southampton) 
(St^yhurst, Blnckburn, Roman CathoUc). 
and at 8t. George's Tr;uning (College, Edinburgh, for Women! 





roUmg; 9KN;mii*»/9lv^fAmin8 ^ 
P]^««ni^,4n JSduoAtioa wi» givt tliot# of tSt University 
of SbelB^t^ : . : 

(1) Qundidatsft tor the Biptooui. must be grudustoB ot 
a British University. He oourse of study shall extend 
over ono academic year. 0») It shall consist of (a) Lectures 
on the history, theory, and priictice of eduention, atul 

(6) practical wcrli in Schoolsveoognised by the University. 
(. 4 ) The candidate shall be attaolied to reootmt^^d schools, 
and during the il»t two terms, Biiall attend not loss than 
two mornings per week. <.'5i) During his oltendanco he 
shall make himself acquainted with the organisation of 
the L’chool, and with the metho<is of teaching the various 
aubje(’t.«. (0) He shall furtlier be requlrctl to give a course 
of lessoas — not exf'eeding six pfv weol? — under the super- 
vleion of the Head Master or Uie 1‘rofagsor of Education. 

(7) He shall attend the lectures on Education during the 
first two terras, but the, third terra he shail spend entirely 
in one of the recognised schools, and devote himself 
wholly to the work of the school under the direction of 
tlie lioad Teacher. (8) I'hc examination ehali consist of 
« practhjal test, of- written papers, and of an examination 
of the student's own recoeoa. 

la addition to the poati lor regular Form Teacher* in 
aecondttiy schools, tnere are many openiogs lor sueii 
Teachers of music, art, phviioal training, manual in- 
•truotion, cookery, needlework, etc., os have gone through 
the needful training and proven] thcma<'lvea competent. 

There is always a demand for teachers who can teach 
Frenoh oonverMationally, and those who wish to undertake 
eneral fo.icJiing are stronjdy advised to beoomo as pro* 
oient as possible in It. The following notioe, which was 
published in the English newspapers in August, 1904, is 
well worth the attention of those ‘able to avail Ihemselvcs 
of the offer it contains 

TJjo Uofljxi of Education hare received from the French 
Oovemmout s nottfleatiou of their intention to attach as 
temporary as'^hdante to certain Lyc^ies a number of youu" 
English Secondary scUoolniastera, or intoadins school- 
masters w'ho lisTO uudergone an approved course of traiiuo,7, 
ftud hold some recognised diploma for Pecoudary teachers. 
Thohe a.sslstant8 will not take any share in the re^jular work 
of the school, but will conduct smaU con versa Lion groups 
under tlie direction of the Proviseur. Two hours' work 
!t day Mill ho expected of them. ''J'ho rest of their time will 
ho at tho disposal of tlio si^lstants, who will tha^i be able 
fo pursue their ovMi it-udlra. The assistants will receive 
no rnuunerutiun, but will he boarded and lodged at the 
Institutions to which they are attached. Oandidatoa for such 
posts should forward their application to the Director of 
special Enquiries uad Beporte, St. Stephen's House, 

( annon Kow', S.W., enclosing testiaiuuialfi as to character, 
rapacity, and teacdiing oxiierlencc, and a medical ccrtlffcate 
of health. It udll .Tlbo be neoessery for each candidate to 
have n pcr.-;onal iuteiwicw with the Director at his office. 

Holiday courses in France for English teachers are 
arranged every August, and particulars of thorn can be 
obtained of the Secretary of the Assistant Masters' Associa- 
tion, 27 tiroat James Street, S.W. Similar holiday course's 
Rve abo to he had iti Gerjuany and Spain. 

German is not so universally taught ns French. 
Tj» the thirty-seven London Secondary Schools whose 
language teaching was, early in 1904, inspected i>y 
the London University on * behalf of tho London 
County Council, French was, without exception, com- 
pulsory ; whilst German was compulsory only in seven 
and optional in eighteen. For men and women who 
are really proficient in French and German there arc good 
openings as modern language tcochora. It is found that 
such teachers secure better results in our schools than 
foreigners, and, curiously enough, impart a more accurate 
pronunciation. Spanish is taught in only four of the 
thirty-seven London Schools we Imvc raentionc*d, and very 
little in the country generally. ^ 

Music, nrt and science arc usually loft to spcciali^is • but 
a knowledge of g«‘ometricnl di’awiiig— plaue and solid— is 
gonorally required of men teachers. In nearly every school 
masters, and often mistresses too, arc requir^ to take part 
in the school sports; and superior athletio qualifications 
will often turn the scale agamst more academic distinction. 
Except in the Public Schools and the best Preparatory 


%hook^ rOroefc is B»)dm 

aO;..4MiiiaiitiaJ[ part of tho eurrioulom of most Seoonoai^y 
Sohqoli. ’ - ; ^ 

APPLICATION FOR POSTS. Most of the best posi# in 
higher schools ore advertised in the Times, the 
the Journal of Educalion, and often in other newspa|m; 
but teachers in want of posts should have their names 
dow'n at some Agency- One of the best is the Joint A^encyt 
23 Southampton Street, Bloomsbu^, W.C., and there are 
others equally good connected with the Universities of 
Oxford and Uambridge. Private Agencies charge those 
for whom they arrange appointments from two and a half to 
five per cent, on the first year's salary. In applying for 
a post, pains should be taken to moke the application clear 
and business-Uke. When there are many candidates for one 
post, their applications are, at first, necessarily read through 
somewhat hurriedly ; and a carelessly written or worded 
ono may be at onoe thrown into tlie " rejected ” basket. 

TBAININC FOR SCIENCE AND ART TEACHING. 
1. SOIENGB TEACHERS. Those who wdsh for an 
appointment as Science Toaoher must take a degree in 
science of some British or well-known foreign — preferably 
German— ‘University. In fact, work in a good German 
laboratory, such as that of tho Berlin or the Heidelberg 
UnivOTsitv, is very viiluable even to those who have 
graduated in Science in the United Kingdom. Those who 
aim high should take tho Natural Science Tripos at 
Cambridge, or tlio D.So. Degree of London ; but all who 
have obtained the B.Sc. of London, with Honours in 
Chemist ry or Physics, will bo practically certain of good 
paste, provided, of course, they firove themselves capable 
teachers. The value of any degree, however, will depend 
very greatly on tho nature of the training which led to it. 
A j!/ 0 :)don B..So. obtained by private study or after work 
in an obscure laboratory is of small value compared with 
(he same degree obtained after work in one of the 
Colleges attiujhcd to the University— University Colleg's 
King's College, East Loudon Technical College, etc., or in 
the famous Royal College of Science, South Kensington. 
The lost named is under tho direction of tho Board of 
Education, and the courses are specially arranged for 
those who wish to become 8(‘icncc toanhera. There are 
also many viiluahlo scholarships available, giving free 
instruction and from £50 to £60 a year, tenable at either 
the Royal Oollcgo of Science, London, or at tho correspond- 
ing College at Dublin. Particulars of these courses and 
scholarships can be obtained from the Clerk, Royal College 
of Science, South Kensington, S.W. ; and valuable prac- 
tical advice could probably be obtained from the Science 
teachers in any one of the Polytechnics to bo found in all 
our larger towns. 

2. ART TEACHERS. For Art Teachers, the best 
all-round oortifioate is the Abt MA.ST£a’s CEnTiriCATB of 
tho Board of Education ; and if they can add to their 
qualifications the fact that they have been employed as 
designers to some artistic trade— lace-making, '■iron-work, 
art-iurniture, wall-paper, etc., — so much the better. The 
lower certificate— tho Class Teacjhbr’s— would be 

sufficiont only for small schools, but would be a good extra 
qualification for general form work. Training for these 
certificates may bo obtained or commenced at any of our 
numerous Municipal Polytechnics ; but candidates for 
them should make up their minds to enter either by means 
of scholarships, or by paying the fees, the Royal Ccdlege 
of Art, South Kensington. A prospectus of tho College 
can be obttiinod by post free 4d. Wduablo Training 
Scholarships are offered, giving ireo tuition and a main- 
tenance grant of from 12s. 6<L to 43a. fid. a week ; and there 
arc also a number of Free Studentehips. The fees charged 
t(* the general public range from 6s. to £5 a term, according 
to the course taken. The Art Master’s Certificate is 
almost a necessity to those who wish to teach in any of tlm 
Municipal Art Schools or Classes, or in tho best Secondary 
Schools w’hich are under the diroction of the Board of 
, Education; but those who have received then art in- 
I struction in any of tho famous Axt Schools of the country 
I would have many posts open to them. The best genera 
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tEa, Sifule SoliQoi of Vi^vmky CoHliiof^tt ete. $ and foil 
mfoxmatioii about thorn oaa be found, in Mackenzie's Art 
St^hofAa of London, published at 2>j. 6d. by Swan 
Sg^nschein A Co. 

PROSPEOT& Fully qualified men teachers now get from 
£120 to £160 to start with, and women trom £70 to £100. 
Form Masters in the lower grado of Secondary Schools — 
those whose pupils leave at sixteen — may expect to get 
a maximum of from £180 to £200, and Form Mistresses from 
£120 to £160. In the higher grade of Secondary Schools, 
which retain their pupils for another year or more, the 
salaries of Form Maaters often rise to £300. In the Public 
Schools the income of a master who has the privilege of 
A boarding-house may rise to from £700 to £1,000. Science 
and Mathematical Masters got from £160 to £400, Modem 
Language Masters from £100 to £300. In residential posts 
the salaries are usually £50 lower than those given above. 
Head Masters of the lower grade of Secondarv Schools 
receive from £300 to £700, and of the higher from £700 to 
£1,200. The salaries of Head Mistresses of the larger Girls’ 
Schools rango from £180 to £800. In exceptional coses 
Second Mistresses may get as much as £200. Tlie salaries 
in private schools for boys vary very considerably : in the 
best, they arc as good ns in those under public control ; but 
in others they arc often miserably poor. There are many 
good private schools for girls ; and the salaries paid in them 
to assistants who have graduated are equal to, or even 
k'tter than those paid in schools under boards of managers. 
Men and women who have taken high university honours 
and have made a thorough study of education mj<y be able 
to enter the ranks of Junior Inspectors under the Board 
of Education, after they have given evidence of skill in 
teaching. The salary starts at £200 and rises to £400. If 
♦ hoy are promoted to Inspectorships their salary rib'cs 
to £800. 


2. ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 
TEACHING 

'I'hc.rc has been, v.itbin the last few years, nothing leas 
than a revolution In the system of training Pupil Teachers, 
that is, young persons preparing for the profession of 
elementary school teaching. The old system under which 
Ijoya and girls were employed all day iu teaching, and got 
thdr own education as best thov could in the early morning 
or iu the evening, has happily been swept away. Tlie \a ^7 
now protecte them from the deadening influenco of over 
much woi’k and too little play ; and protects also tbo 
scholars of our rlemcutarv fichooLs from the teaching 
by boys and girls in such subjects as require skilled 
and experienced handling. Since the passing of <he 
Education Act, 1902-3, a series of changes has been 
introduced which should result in supplying our elcmcn- 
♦;!ry schohls with teachers properly trained for their 
york and equipped with a wider knowledge of the 
general field of education than many of them have hitherto 
possessed. Till now they have had little or no knowledge 
of education other than elementary, and the system of 
payment by “results,” too often restricted education 
to mere instruction. In future a large proportion of 
our elementary school teai^hers will have, themselves. 

Secondary 

schools. The new system of training, again, cannot fail 
to raise the elementary school teacher iu the estimation 
ot the public. Hitherto such teachers have from the 
time of their apprenticeship as pupil teachers been 
ttoown too exclusively into the society of otlier 
teachers. In future it will not generally be known till 
they are sixteen years of age that they are going to be 
SUvvIiJii”* ordinary scholars iu Secondary 

QchooJs, and will form friendships and acquaintances from a 
tw wrfor circle. In many cases they will bo attached to 

cighfren, and may 

members of a university. But there is one fact that must 


l^ygtABi dl t^aking^-a fact to which we have already caUed 
attention in epeaking of secondary teaching : th^ rn^ 
recognise that their Hfe’s work will bo connected ^th 
elementary school teaching, and that passage into s^ondary 
teaching will be very difficult. This, however, will not Im 
such a hardship as it would formerly have been, since elemen- 
tary school teaching will be iu every way a higher pro- 
fession. For women, elementary school teaching offers 
good prospects, and girl candidates arc con3e(iuently more 
numerous. It is gratifying, too, to know that they are 
being drawn from a better social class than formerly. 
There is one great advantage attached to this branch of 
education: the training is very cheap, a» irill appear on 
reading through the sections which follow. 

NATURAL QUALIPICAMONS OP CANDIDATES. 
Boys and girls begin their training so early that it is barely 
possible for thorn to be sure that they are suited to tho 
work; but fortunately the training they will undergo 
under the new regulations will fit thorn for many pursuits 
other than teaching if they find it distasteful or unsuitable 
to them. There is, however, very little fear but that 
bright, healthy and intelligent boy’s and girls will make 
aucctsaful teachers. Those, wo repeat, who are shy* 
diffident, and irritable should not take up teaching at all j 
neither should those with any marked physical defect— 
especially of eyesight, hearing or speech. 

EDUCATION TILL THE AGE OP SIXTEEN. Hence- 
forth, except in I’ural districts, no boy or girl may bo a pupil 
teacher till the age of sixteen ; and all, as a rule, must 
serve two years. In rural districts they may, with the 
consent of the Board of Education, bo engag{*d for three 
yearn from the age of fifteen. To enable suitable boys and 
girls, wh*^ have a dcfiire to enter tho teaching profession, 
to become pupil-tcachers, provision has been mad^l for 
their education and partial maintenance by most of the 
Education Committees of our largo towns. Tho scholar- 
ships they offer give free education for two years, either 
in special classes or, more often, in Secondary Schools, 
and a maintonai.ee grant of from £10 to £20. 

At the age of sixteen they should possess a certificate 
of having passed one of tho following examinations, to 
show that they have sufficient goticral education to justify 
the Board of Education in accepting them vs pupil-teachers : 
Oxford or Cambridge dunior Local, Lower Certificate 
Examination of the Oxford and Cambridge Schools Exami- 
nation Board, College of Preceptors (Second Class), Junior 
Certificate Examination of tho Welsh Board. 

HOW TO BECOME A TEACHER in an IJemoiifaiy 
School. The first stop after attaining the age of sixteen is 
to got an appointment as Bursar, or an engagement as 
Pupil -Teacher, or rceognition as a »Studeut Teacher. The 
candidal c in each of these cases muef bo suitable iu respect 
of character, health, and frortlom from personal defects, 
such ns lameness or deafness. 

1. BUBSAIU?. A Bursar is a boy or girl ationding 
full time at an efficient Secondary School, w’ho intends to 
become a teacher in an Elementary School, and who 
receives from the School Authority, "aided by tho Board 
of Education, such financial help as will enable him to 
continue his education for a year, after reaching the ago 
of 16 or 17, at the same school where he has been receiving 
continuous instruction for tho three years immediately 
before his application for a Bursarship. Tho Bursar must 
receive continuous and suitable instruction throughout 
the year of his Bursarship, and within two years of his 
appointment aa Bursar must enter for the* “ Preliminary 
Examination for tho Certificate ” (see below). Tho Bursar 
must subsequent! v either enter a Training College or serve 
for a year as a Student Teacher in a TuK-Jic Klcnientary 
School. 

2. PUPIL TEACHERS are boys and girls, mostly ov^r 
sixteen, wdio luo receiving (^ir) Training in teaching k am 
elementary school, together wifli (6) Insf ruction approvi^ 
bv the Board. Candidates be suitable in rcspech of 
cliaracter, health and freedom bom personal defook, ahd 
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niust haTO boon vaccinated. The usual date for admission 
is Ist August, and the names of candidates must bo sub- 
mitted to the Board not later than Ist July. Those, 
therefore, who hold one of the certiHoates mentioned in the 
previous section, or feel they could pass the special and, 
perhaps, easier examination of the Board, should scud in 
th^ names to the authorities of the elomentarv school in 
which they wish to serve some time in June. Those who 
hold training scholarships will have all necessary arrange- 
ments mode for them ; but it is hoped that many ordinary 
secondary scholars will, at the close of their school course, 
become pupil.teach(*r8. Should this fall within their 
seventeenth year and they give a'idence of special attain- 
nients, their engagement may last for one year instead 
of tho usual two. It would in fact be worth while 
for those who can do so to thus postpone their engage- 
mont in order to take one of such examinations as the 
London Matriculation or ibo Oxford or Cambridge Senior 
Local 

The life of pupil-teachers not'd now bo neither hard nor 
unpleasant. They usually spend half their time in schools, 
Icaniing the oi't of teacliing, and the otlier half at the PupU- 
7'cacher Centre, where they pursue their own studies under 
competent teachers. The Board of Education is doing its 
best to induce Education Committees to attach their pupil- 
teacher centre's to secondary schools ; and in some towns 
the pupil-tC4u:h<'r centre is so attached. 

TliP half time rpont In teaching may be variously dis- 
tributed over the term of entri'gciuent: in sonic cases one- 
half of each week is spent In the seiiools and the other half 
at tho centre ; in others, six months in fudiool and six at 
the centre. The division of lime is decided hy the school 
{uitlioritles — not hy the pupil-ionchor. 7’ho salaries vary 
considernhiy with the locality : in tho larger towns the 
tiMial amount is from £20 to £50, but in country districts 
much less. 

It would bo out of place for us to give advice to pupil- 
teachers rs to their course of life during the two years of 
their engagement, as they are pretty sure to bo under 
competent teachers ; but it may be worth while to point 
out to them the advantage of attending University Exten- 
sion Lectures if they are engagwl in towns large enough 
to have them. In some cases elementary school teachers are 
admitted to them at a nominal fee. It is a great mistake 
to suppose that true eduoaiion depends on the mere extent 
of one's knowledge : it depends, also, largely on the stylo 
and quality of it ; and this is influenced by contact with 
those who direct our studies, Y oung teachers should strive, 
therefore, to come under the influence of superior minds, 
such os are to be found amongst our Extension Lc^eturers. 
It should, however, bo noted that no marks obtained at 
tho examinations of Extension Lecturers will, henceforth, 
bo available for the ** Preliminary Examination for the 
Certificate.” 

3. STUDENT-TEACHEKH. A Studcnt-Teachor i.s 
one who is employed in a Public Elementary School, during 
not more than eight meetings in any one week, for tho 
purpose of gaining practical experience in tho Art of 
Teaching, together with such further general education as 
may ho available. To obtain rec(»gnitioa as a Student- 
Teacher on tho staff of the school tho candidate must 
imnwHliatcly before his application for such recognition 
have been a ” Bursar,” or have been in regular attendance 
for not less than three years at an cflicient Secondary School. 
And if ho has not been a Bursar, mu.si be over 17 years of 
age and have passed the Preliminary Examination for the 
Certificate, or some other examination accepted by the 
Board of Education as a (puilificatiou for admission to 
a Training College. 

PRELIMINARY EXAMINATION FOR THE CER- 
TIFICATE. This replaces the old King’.s Scholarship 
Examination. It is divided into two parts. Part I. taken 
in December, and Part II. in April, following. Part I, 
consists of Heading, llepetition. Penmanship, Composition, 
Arithmetic, Drawing, Music, and (for w'omen) Needlework. 
It is open to Bursars, to Pupil-Teachers who have com- 
pleted their aj>prcntiecship or entered on the last year, 
and to all other persons ovi'r IS years of age. Part U. i'i 


open only to candidates who have satisfied the examiners 
in Part I. The names of candidates for tho Proliminai;y 
Examination for the Certificate must be notified to the 
Board of Education before October 1st. All candidates 
who pas.s the examination will bo recognised as Uncer- 
tificated Teachers, eligible for employment in Elementary 
Schools, or for admission to a Training College. There 
are many alternative examinations which may bo taken 
in lieu of the ” Preliminary Examination,” and which 
will open tho doors of a Training College, or entitle the 
exaniim^e who has successfully passed one of them to 
recognition ns an Uncertificated Teacher. (Sc<j 
” Regulations for tho Training of Teachers for Elementary 
Schools,” post free, 8d. published by Wyman and Sons, 
Fetter Lone, E.C.). Such teachers are eligible for appoint- 
ment to permanent posts os Assistant Teachers. The 
Board give fair notice that ” recognition as an Un- 
certificated Teacher may at any time be recalled or 
suspended.” It should therefore be the aim of such a 
teacher to pass tho Certificatb Examination as soon as 
practicable. 

TRAINING COLLEGES are of two kinds— -Emdeaftoi 
and Pay. There are sixteen Residential Colleges for Mon, 
of which twelve are for students belonging to the Churcli 
of England, one for Homan Catholics, one for Wesleyons, 
and two are undenominational. There artf tliirty-fivi* 
Residential Colleges for Women, of which ttcenty arc for 
Churcli of Englimd students, six for Romeii Catholics, 
one for Wosleyans, and eight are undenominational. At 
Upjier Norwood, London, there is a Residciitiul College 
for teachers of the blind, accoinnnxlating over thirty 
students of both sexes. There aro twenty-seven Day 
Training Colleges, of w'hleh five are for men, fiie for women, 
and tho rest admit students of both sexes. In 1906 
was opened the Goldsmiths’ College, at New Cross, 
London, ” recognised ” for HOO Day Students, men and 
women. 

At a Residen’IIAL College the usual admission foe is- 
£2ii for men, and £:j 0 for women. In Homan Catliolic 
Collr;»ca tlio fees are considerably lower. Books cost about 
or £6. and there are usually snuiU ohurgi.'s made for 
pportH, papers, mugazincs, etc. 

At a Day college the usual tuition fee Is £10 a year ; and 
students must make their own arningcments for residence. 
Day feiudenift receive a maintenance grant from Qovern- 
luent, men £25, women £20 each year. In some casew 
Vostels are attached to tho Day Collegea, in which Btndents 
arc boar«ied at very moderate fees. 

Tho cour.se in a Training College usually extends over 
twm years, but to those of exceptional merit a third year’s 
training may be granted. At those Day Colleges which 
arc closely attached to a university, tho course lasts three 
years, and is so arranged that, at the end of it, students 
may become graduates of tho university. At the London 
Day Training Collogo none but graduates and nndor- 
graduates are admitted, tho former to study for tho 
Teachers’ Dijdoma, the latter to take a three ycurs’ course 
with a view to tho Teachers’ Certificate, and the degree 
of B.A., or B.Sc., of tho London University. In many 
other Training Colleges the more promising students are 
permitted to take University couises of study, if they 
fulfil the conditions here stated : — 

“ No student admitted to a Training College in 1007 or 
afterwards, will be allowed to be prepared for an examina- 
tion forming a recognised stage towards a university 
degree as part of his course, unless he has either (a) 
passed the Preliminary Examination for tho Certificate 
end obtained in that examination distinction in English, 
History and Geography, Elementary Mathematics, Ele- 
mentary Feioneo. and two languages, one of which must bo 
either Greek, Latin, French, or German ; or (b) passed some 
other examination which may have been accepted by the 
Board for the purpose.” Again, no student in a Training 
College may study for a degree unleas : ” He has passed the 
corresponding Matriculation Examination before entering 
'I be Training Ckillcgc, or iias secured exemption from it 
. . . Nor may the student cuter for any examination 
in Ivatin unless he has passed, on or before admission to 
the Training College, some exominatiou in that language 
s:tr»s(aetory to the Board.” 
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eKItTIFIOATSD mCiaEftS. At the end of tho period 
of training every student must pass an examination 
approved oy the Board, in order to be recognised as a 
Certificated Teacher. The rules relating to this examination 
will be found in the “ Regulations for the Training of 
Teachers for Elementary Schools.” For candidates for 
a certificate who are not students the Board hold an annual 
exanunatiott called the ” Certificate Examination.” Tho 
conditions under which an admission to this examination 
are granted, may bo obtained on application to “Tho 
Secretary, Board of Education, Whitehall.” A graduate 
in Arts or Science of any university in tho British Empire 
may be recognised an a Certificated Teaclurr provided he 
or she holds a cerLificalo of proficiency in tho Theory and 
Fractico of Teaching granted by one of the t‘<luca"tional 
bodies named in Schedule I. of the “ Code of Rt gulatioiis 
for Public Elemontaiy Schools.” 

Certificated Teachers who have been employed for 
eighteen months in a Publio Elementary School, and have 
been favourably reported on by an Inspector, receive from 
the Board of Education their Parchment Certificate, on 
which are recorded particulai’s of their course of training, 
including tho names of any subjects in which they dis- 
tinguished themselves as students. Those who took 
a three years* course got their Parchment after twelve, 
instead of eighteen months’ servioo. 

PROSPECTS OF ELEMENTARY SCHOOL TEACHERS. 
Salaries vary considerably with the locality. One of tho 
highest scales of salary in the country is as follows: — 

£ £> £ f. 

Head ilastors . Ii'>0to350 i Head Mi-streases. 120tol!C5 
Trained Assistant Trained Assistant 

Masters . . . [)o „ ilOO Mistrenscs . . 85 „ 1;J5 

Lutrained but t'ntndnod but 

Certificated . 85 £uo Certificated . 7.5 „ 125 

Head Assistants got from £10 to £15 more than ordinary 
Assistants. The Head Teacher’s salary de-pcinls on length I 
ot' service and size of soliool. * j 

In largo towns the salaries approximate more or less to i 
tho salaries given above, but in smaller ones tliey are often 
at present considerably less. For untrained teachers the 
salary is generally £10 less than for trained teachers under I 
similar circumstances. 


ENGINEERING. 

The term engineer is applied to men occupied in widely 
different kinds of work. The man who makes a water-tap 
IS an engineer, and so is he who coastructs sucli st upeudoim 
works as the Nile Ham or the Forth Bridge. Tlic term 
was at first a military one, and is still used as such to describe 
a member of that branch of tho army whoso business is 
connected •with fortifications, earthworks, Ac. But when 
men began to devote themselves more and more to tho 
eonstruction of engines and works for tho service, and not 
the destruction, of mankind, a new term was wanted; 
and 08 these were civdians, not soldiers, Hht wore called 

th?/ ^ probably tli« first to uso 

thia title to (lOTwibe hmiself. fn jwoceas of time civil 
engm^a were differentiated into various classes, each 
dev^ng Itself to a special branch of work ; so that to-day 
we hare mechanical, marine, railway, eloctrical mininv 
gas, sanitary and civil engineers in the more reJ?S 
meaning now appUed to tho name : and Ty 
completes the list. In most eases the title adopM exXi™ 

hM still a very wide signification. Ue mav bo defined is 
Pwera“of"n"’f*’" ‘‘l® "f directing the grokt 

convenieto Sfran.” “J 

thorouffhbf i directs, and to bo 

for directfna in use 

8 . His training should, therefore, lie of 


a most oomprehensive nature. A sound knowledge of 
mathematics, physics, chemistry, hydraulics, and me- 
chanical engineering are primary necessities. He must, 
fuither, have a practical knowledge of geology, surveying, 
and architecture, and must be acquainted with the 
nature and strength of the materials which he may be 
called upon to uso. Those qualifications are all necessary 
to a man who is to be ready to prospect for or make railways 
and canals, dams, docks, bridges, lighthouses, w'iiidmills or 
any of the thousand and one things that may come in hia 
way. But, whatever tho branch ho ultimately takes up, 
the engineer who means to bo more than a “ hand” must 
have a \vido and accurate knowledge of physical and 
chemical science, and this ho cannot get ivithout an extended 
knowledge of mathematics; and he must bo a skilled 
draughtsman. If ho adds a knowledge of one or two 
modern languages, tho bettor his chances of securing 
lucrative work in other countries than his owm. 


GENERAL EDUCATION REQUIRED. Well, your son 
has caressed a desire to be an engineer : what ore you to 
do ? That depends very much upon his ago and capabilities, 
and the means at your disposal. If he is under twelve, 
and you can afford it, you might possibly send him to 
Osborne to be trained in due course as a Naval Engineer. 
If he is about fourteen, of constructive tendency, and fond 
of his mathematical and scientific subjects, do nothing 
definite, beyond humouring his bent and pointing out to 
him tho importance of working hard at all Jiis school 
subjects, and of keeping himself physically fit. Engineers* 
have to work hard witli head and hands, and a sickly boy 
would have .a poor i hanco. 

Althougli there aro many advantages in bedonging to 
the Naval servieo — a pension, for inatance, the chances 
of getting distinction and wealth are far greater in other 
cngiueeriug pursuits. If you doft'rmino that his work 
shall lio on lan l. there is no nceossity for your boy to 
specialise before he is bet ween Iti and 17 years of age. He 
will want all tho knowledge ho can get, not only of such 
subjects as boar directly on his chosen profession, but of 
those which will help to make him a man of broad culture, 
fit to associato on equal terms with men of good standing. 
Alena aana in corpora eano is best acquired by having a 
variety of interesting imrsuits, wi .h many things to think 


Trench and Gerinan may prove of inestimable value, 
and so, too, may Spani.sh ; but a working knowledge of 
Spanish can be aiiquired in a few montiis by any one who 
has had a good grounding in Latin and Frencli. Drawing, 
especially geometrical, is of the utmost importance, and so 
18 tho use of graphical methods in matliematie.s. If there is 
ft c.arpcntry class in connection with your boy's school, as 
there ought to be, by all means let him join it. Meanwhile 
might with advantage learn something 
of tho engineering profession, its prospects and achieve- 
monts, whilst yoiu* son should be encouraged to read 
the lives of famous engineer.^, the difficulties they 
surmounted, and tho wmndors they accomplished. For 
yourselves we should recommend as a very readable book, 
Haldanes ‘ Engineering, Popularly and Socially Con- 
siderod, published by Spon ; and for tho boy such well 
known books, by Dr. Smiles, as “George Stephenson,” 
Boulton, Watt” and especially his “Memoirs of 
James Nasmyth, inventor of the steam- ham m or, “ Lives 
ot Ino Lngmeors,” &c. 


^ ouuiu vue cose 01 a long preliminary 

coiiTM, your boy could bec-ome a Dockyard Apprentice, at 
any time between tho ages of 13^ and 16; but hia wages 
would probably never exceed £250 iinle.as ho is distinctly 
^ever, m winch case ho may win a commission as an 
r.nginecr Cadet. If you tliink of this coui*!«o, scud to the 
hecreta^ to the Admiralty for the Kegulationa Tot tho 
entry of Dockyard Apprentice.^. 

AT SCHOOL AND COLLEGE. WTun your boy 
np 2 )roaching IG, it is time for you to make up youi* mind as 
to one of several courses for his technical i raining. If 
he is at a school with an engineering side, you will 
naturally arrange an interview with the Head Master, 
There are many such schools now Cheltenham, Eepton, 
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OUHoQ, |>tilwib]iy FeMiedy Mftltiiiaiii «iid many others (seo 
Pnldio^hods Year Bodk, 2$, dd., Swan Sonnenschein k 
Co*) The advice will probably be to let your son Hmsh his 
school training on the engineering side, and then, if you 
can afford it, to send him to Cambridge, where he can take 
the Mechanical Tripos before entering, as a pupil, the works 
of some groat engineering firm or before competing for a 
Ij^or^nmont appointment, for wliich a knowledge of engineer- 
ing is necesspy. Failing Cambridgo your son will do well 
to pain admission to ono of the following universities in 
which there are Faculties of Kngineering: London, 
Durham (Armstrong College, Newcastle), Manchester, 
Birmingham, Liverpool, I^oetls, Shuflicld ; Wales ; Edin- 
burgh, St, Andrews, Glasgow ; Dublin. At the universities 
of Sheffield and Liverpool three degrees nro grnntod in 
Engineering, namely, Bachelor of Engineering (13. Eng.), 
Master of Engineering (M. Eng.), and Doctor of Engineering 
(D. Eng.). At most of the oilier universities a degree in 
Science is granted with Engintforing as the principal subject 
of examination. Those who desire to take up mining 
Cfiigineering would find the Royal School of Mines, South 
Kensington, very suitable for their purpose. 

In most of the institutions indicated above, the course 
of instruction in engineering lasts three years ; but their 
fees differ widely. 

Ill University College, London, the fees (after Matricula- 
tion) amount to £115 for the three years' course ; in the 
City and Guilds Central Technical College (London), to 
£109. In the East London Technical College, Mile End, 
on tiie other hand, the fees are only £30, notwitiistandlng 
the exc'ollmce and general “ go ” of the instruction. 

'J'lie fees just mentioned are about what may bo expected 
in other institutions of their respeotivo ranks. In most of 
tliem the fees are considerably rcKliiced for schoJarsliip 
winners. Generally speaking, the fir.-it year’s course is 
the same for nil engineering students. In tho .‘'ccorid year, 
they begin to apocia]is<\ 

There ai’o several branches of engineering, in addition 
to Military Engincoriug, any ono of which is sufficient to 
occupy the attention of a student for tho next two or 
three years. He mny take courses in oiw of the. following 
branches : — 

(1) Ciril Litgin(<:r\ng, embracing tho theory undiiracUcc 
of conslruotin!.' vjiilwayH, harl ours, waterworks, sewers, 
bridges, and sueli like ; (2) Mrchoixical Engineering^ which 
deals with tho engine in all its fonns. whether to propel 
ships, draw trains, or drive machinery ; (3) Eleciriral 
Enginoering, including nil appliances of electricity for 
locomotive imrposes, for lighting, or for storing and 
tran.Miiittiug the electric cun'ent ; (4) Minitig Euginerring. 
ON LEAVING COLLEGE. The profession may bo 
I'verstocked with men indifferently trained, but not with 
t^uch as wo are now considering. There is always room 
at the top.” But you must not think that your son, 
although trained and furnished with a degree, can 
immediately cominnnd good pay. If he gets 208. a 
w'eok, and has to pay no premium, ho is fortunato, pro- 
vided ho gets into works where ho can get good varied 
raotice. It would bo useless to offer advice as to the 
ind of works into which trained students should seek 
admission. Tho best hints tiro those picked up in tho 
College from the Professors and others. Marino engineering, 
perhaps, offeiB the best opportunities for goiiiing wide 
experience ; in railway works, tho opportunities in this 
respect ore not so good. To nrevont loss of time, as well 
as to bo more certain of good uaimnto employment in some 
definite braneb, it may be ndvi.sable to pay a promimn to 
an engineer in good practii e to take your son as a pupil. 
Many roduco tho premium for trained men. In Lmidon 
premiums range from £1 00 to £fi00 or more ; in the provinces 
they aro usually less. But if your son is content with 
a small stipend, ho will probably have little difficulty in 
getting W'ork which will give him experifuct^ of actual 
w'Orkdiop practice. 

A young follow must expect, while pashiug as a learner 
** through the shops,” some rough ©xpeiiencc?. He must 
not mind appearing a« black os a tinker. Much tact will 
be necessary on his part to aviod friction with the regular 


hands, who hatofiNjv iihyraig 
air of sQperiority on (ihopait of the zi6W-c^^« 
eoUega. It may be worth mentioning that it is tisna^Hir 
the new-comer to pay his “footing.” A smaB kfuii 
handed to tho shop foreman for tliis purpose is money arsU 
spent aa a means of good fellowship. After getting a fiiifc- 
hand acquaintance with the smutty work of the shops, tho 
young engineer should apply to be taken into the drawing* 
office of his own or some other firm. This part of tho 
business offers particular attractions to many, but for 
ultimate success os an enginr^cr it is necessary, after a year 
or two, to resist its charms and seek work that will give 
him practical experience of the right kind. 

His chance of success in bis future career will ha 
enhanced by becoming conuocted with the Institution 
OK (/iviL Enoinkkr.s, Great George Street, VS^estminster, 
To become an associate (A.M. Inst. C.F..) tho candidate 
must be over 2.'), and must possess an Engiuoering Degree, 
or pass the very difficult examination hold by tho Institu- 
tion. A member (M. Inst. C.E.) must be over 30. Thero 
are separate in.stitutions for nearly every branch n£ 
©nginecTing (see Whitaker under “Societies and Insti- 
tutions ”) ; but the Inst. C.E. includes men belonging to all. 
The subscriptions are generally small, and the advantages 
attached to inembersWp ore obvious. Men get to know 
ono another and be known. 

APPRENTICESHIP. This is a w ay of entering the pro- 
fession, which is not only much less expensive but which 
offers one special advantage, inasmuch as under favourable 
circumstances, it gives n. lU'cctical insight, into tliu work 
from the first, thus enabling tho learner to get a good 
grasp of the theorj* when it is subsequently e.xpltiim'd to 
him. as it may be ct fforn-.> Technical Institute. If this 
method i-^ adojitccl a bt»y on leaving school at tho nge of 
16 or 17 becomes an apprentice to an engineerin'^ firm. 
In most cases n premium is required. A very usual figure 
is 100 guineas a year for ilireo or more years, part of which 
is rctwned as wages at tho rat e of Ss. or 4s. at first, rising to 
somethiiiff less than a £1 at the end of tho term, Tho 
Brush Electrical Engiacciiiig Company (Loughborough, 
Leicestershire) charges 100 guineas a year for three years, 
and gives wages of from 3s. to 18s. a week.. Most of the 
great Railway Companies take apprentices In their shops 
for a five years’ course. The Great Eastern Scliemo for 
appronlices in tho Mechanical Department may be taken as 
a sample. A premium of £60 is charged, and wages given, 
ranging from 6s. a week for the first year to 16s. for the 
5th, and to 203. In tho 7th, if tho apprentice stays on. lu 
tho Civil Engiuoering Dojiartmenr of tho L.N.W. the 
remium is 1()0 guineas for tho usual term of thieo j*oars ; 
ut only College-trained men aro likely to be received* 
In works run by Companies, the influence of a friend who 
is a Idi’g© shareholder will often considerably reduce the 
premium usually asked. 

Some firms take appronlices without premium ; but 
car© should be taken that the boy’s prospo(*t.s are not 
prejudiced by the fact that tho class of w'ork undertaken 
IS of too rcstjricted a nature. If ho is kept too long 
turning bolts, making screws and doing mere repairing 
work, his position has been dearly bought. Apprentices, 
wherever they go, must be prepared for plenty of hard 
work and dirt. They will usually have to start in tlio shops 
at 6 a.m., and, if they desire to rise in thoir profession, 
they must spend many of their evenings at Tcohnical 
Classes, or in private reading. Marine eriginooring firms, 
)is a rule, charge no premium. Ono of tho best to bo 
connectetl with is that of Messrs. Yarrow and Go., 
(lately removed from Poplar to Sootatoun, near Glasgow). 

Applicants for admission as apprentices must be over 
l.j years of age and in thoronglily good physical health. 
The term of appreriiceship is 6 years. Tlic pay ranges 
from 5s. por week in tho first year to 14s, in tho fifth yw. 
Apprentices arc given every facility to attend eTWlflg 
classes. After having been one year at least in the shpps, 
apprentices ivill bare tho option of imending two 
''CKsions at tho University or Technical College, dhn^ 
v.hich period tliov receive no pay. If unable to incur *00 
expense of attending such classes, owing to the nou-rcc«ipt 





or wa?«s, Firm ccmUnue winr wages to a limlW 
number, proTlded they have served two ywirg in the shops 
aiid have shown exceptional promise. 

The system of taking pupils because of their father » 
purses rather than for the sake of their brains is fast 
becoming obsolete. Such groat films as Yarrow & Co., 
the British Weatinghouso Company, the British Thomson 
Houston Company, Messrs. Siemens, Messrs. Clayton and 
Shuttlcwortb, and the Daimler Motor Company are now 
refusing to take paying pupils, whom it was nobody’s 
business to train, and are selecting apprentices with brains. 
Even the conservative raihvay companies arc beginning 
to see the folly of the old praoiieo of taking “ premium 
pupils ” with no other test or qualification but that of the 
money-bags. 

MOTOR ENGINEERING. Tliis has now become so 
important that it may be useful to offer a few hints on 
tlicir training to those who think of engaging in it. 

1. WiiiLii! AT School you should make a special study 
of Mathematics and Higher Arithmetic, including the 
Metric System, which is so commonly used by motor 
makers in Franco and Germany. A knowledge of 
Chemistry will be found most useful — special t'^sts having 
to be applied in judging of the particular qualities of iron 
aud steel — and a knowledge of Electricity is indispensable. 
A knoAvlcdge of Steam, which for heavy transit has axlvau- 
tagos over petrol, is desirable, and skill in drawing of course 
is essential. Ability to speak French or German might 
prove of great value. 

2. After leavixo SmrooL you may go rd. once iutr. 
!i Motor Works as an apprentice, or still better, in the 
first place, trO a technical college, there to study for two 
years. In the latter case you might leave school some- 
what earlier, say about. 15 years of age, so as to start your 
approntieeship about the ag(' of 17. M’iiilst an Aji 7 )rentico 
you should not fail to liaA^e sonic time in the Dnnving 
Office, and also a while in ea<’li of the princijial shops, 
particularly the Testing shops. Yon should also cultivate 
yonr taste in form and colour so as to produce artistic and 
pleasing designs applicable to the carriage building part 
of the industry. 

N.i;. — It, is nftoii possible to become a dranirbiminn in 
nn ongiticer’s office without goins tlirougli the full oppren- 
tii;e:4liip ; and really j^ood flrfiu'ditsmcn arc not ill paid. 

EMPLOYMENT WHEN FULLY QUALIFIED. Those 
wlio have served their apprenticeship in marine ongmeering 
wmrks may become engineers in the Mercantile Marino, 
if they get the necessary Board of Trade Certificates. 
'J’be qualifications for the various grades may bo seen in 
the “ Regulations Relating to tho Examination of Engineers 
in tho Mei'conlilc Marine,^’ Avhich may be obtained for fid. 
through any bookseller. The wages range from about 
30?. to £20 a month, according to tho class of vessel. 
Moroantilo Marino Engincois should qualify for admission 
into tho Koval Naval Reserve, the legulations for which 
may be obtained from the Secretary, Navrd Reserve Office, 
Adrniralty, ?r can be soon in the Quarterly Navy last. 

There are many good posts in largo towns for Borough 
Engineers with salaries ranging from £30() to £1,000 ; and 
at University College, London, a special coui'se in Municipal 
Engineering may, for an extra fee of six guineas, be taken 
in conjunction with that in the Civil and Mechanical 
branch. 

Various government appointments are available for 
trained engineers. The best are those connected with the 
Public Works Department of India, and the Telegraph 
Service. Formerly all eandidatos for these Indian appoint- 
ments were chosen from students of tlic Royal Enginerring 
College, Cooper’s Hill, Staines ; but this has now b(‘en closed 
and the appointments are offered for competition amongst 
the practical engineers who have iweived their training in 
other Teobmoal Colleges. In thi.' Publio Works De]>art- 
mmt, salaries range from 350 rupees a montii to 2,.'500, 
and, in the Telegraph Service, from 300 to 1,000 — perhaps 
more ; and pensions are given Avhich may amount to £476 
(A rupee is Is. 4d.) For posts in tho Home 
t a vu Service a nomination is usually necessaiy. IV'o have 
already mentioned some of these under “ Ci\ul Service ” ; 


and, te a |aH«r obcoount, we must refer our readers to the 
CivU Sorrioe Year Book. 

PBOSPBOTS. We are unable to speak definitely of tlra 
financial prospects of engineers— they are without limit 
in both directions ; but for tlie man of brain and energy 
there are few finer professions. Such a man, when folly 
qualified for his duties, will probably get little more than 
£100 a year at first, but the experience he is constantly 
acquiring is so much capital, which should within the next 
few years yield a handsome rate of interest ; and, by the 
time ho is 40, an able man well trained, with a varied 
experience, may expect to bo earning £1,000 a year. It is 
a mechanical and scientific age in which we arc living; 
and, as nature reveals more and more of her secrets to the 
man of science, the mechaiiician has increasing knowing© 
of those natural forces which it is liis business to utilise. 
Consider, for instance, tho possible development of wireless 
telegraphy, unknown but a few years ago ; tho increasing 
application of electric force to traction all over tho world ; 
the possibility of transmission to long distances of tho 
enormous energy of running and falling water, and of tho 
rising and falling tides ; in all probability, a great develop- 
ment of air-shipa in the near future ; and, finally, the 
possibility of again profitably utilising the neglected 
energy of the wind, and you will sec that there is plenty 
for tho engineer to think of in his spare time. Wo have 
called our age a. merhavical one, and tho term is often 
contemptuously applied ; but when avo have rcac-lied such 
a pitch of cmiisation that our gener.*il aim is happiness 
and not mere Avealth, and that for its attainment a proper 
distribution of Inisnro is seen to bo essential, tho engineer, 
Avith liis time-saAriug machinery, will bo looked upon aa 
one of the greatest benefactors of his race. 


CHEMISTS. 

The Icrm “Chemist” applies to the expert in two very 
different branehf's of tho science of Chemistry, namely, 
Pharmacy and Applied Chemistry, 

1. PHARMACY. 

SCHOOL EDUCATION. A boy Avho desires to become a 
Chemist and Druggist must have a fairly good secondary 
education, including as much instruction in Latin, a modern 
language. Algebra, and Euclid as is required for a pass in 
one of the University Junior Locol Examinations or in 
the Second Class Examination of the College of Preceptors; 
and ho should, Avliilo at school, make a good start in 
(•hemiatry and Botany. He should leave school between 
si V teen and seventeen, after passing one of tbo above 
exatninations or an equivalent. A list of such equivalent 
examinations can be obtained of the Secretary, Pharma- 
ceutical Society, 17 Bloomsbui’y Square, \Y.C., or may, 
with much other important matter, oe seen in the Ediica- 
tioual number of tho Chemist and Druggistf published at 
4d. at 42, Cannon Street, E.O. Whichever examination is 
taken, the Certificate must state that tho holder has passed 
in all the subjects above mentioned, except Chemistry and 
Botjiny, and also in English Grammar and Composition. 
Chemistry and Botany, however, form so largo a part o£ 
the young Chemist’s special studies after leaving school, 
that he will find it to his ultimate advantage to include tliem 
in his examination if he can. Arithmetic is a very important 
subject ; and every Cliemist must bo thoroughly acquainted 
Avith the Metric System. 

PROFESSIONAL TRAINING. To bo qualified fo 
practise as a Chemist and Druggist, a man (or woman) 
must have passed tlic Minor Examination of tlio PIiari.ua- 
ceutical Society wdiich cannot be taken before tlie age of 
tAventy-ono. For at least three years before the examina- 
tion he must have been employed as a registered Apprentice 
or Student; and to be so rogiistercd he must send to the 
Pharmaceutical Society of the Certificates vre have 
mentioned, together with a registration fee of two guinoaa. 
Every student should be apprenticed to a qualified Chemist 
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and Druggist for three or four ^ears, and the apprenticeship 
ahould terminate about the age of twenty. The premium 
for a four years’ indoor apprenticeship hardly ever exceeds 
£100; and during the fourth year about a quarter of 
this is generally returned as wages. Outdoor apprentices 
are often taken without premiums, but are sometimes 
charged from £20 to £26. As a rule, the outdoor system 
is not recommended. 

SCHOOL OP PHABMAOT. Having finished his appren- 
ticeship at the age of twenty, the young man’s (or woman’s) 
most important consideration is the passing, in a year’s 
time, of the all-important Minor Examination. If he can 
afford to do so, he should by all means spend this interven- 
ing time in a School of Pharmacy. Ho will find a list of 
such schools in the Chemist and Drmjgist referred to above ; 
but one of the best is the Pharmaceutical Society’s own 
School in Bloomsbury Squoro, London. Applications for 
information about this school should be sent to the Dean. 
The total fees for tuition and practical work amount to £31. 

SCHOLARSHIPS. Two scholarships, called the “Jacob 
Bell ’* Scholarships, are offered annually to registered stu- 
dents of the Pharmaceutical Socsiety, and are tenable only 
at the School of tho Society. Each is of the value of £25, 
together wnth free lectures, and laboratory instruction, 
and books to the value of £2 lOs. ; and each is tenable for 
one yejir only. The Scholar may, however, at the end of 
his year of tenure, apply for free admission to the next 
ensuing Advanced Course in tho Society’s School. He 
could m this way get through his Minor Examination at 
the end of his scliohirship year, and through tho Major 
Examination at tho end of the next. 

Tlio '* Jluuchcster I'harmaccutlcal A.ssociation ” Scholar- 
ship is also offered annually, is tenable for one year at the 
Society’s, or some other approved School, and is of the 
value of about £110. Caudidutea must havo been appren- 
ticed in Lancashire, Chesliire, or part of Derbyshire. l'’urther 
particulars of these scholarsliips may be obtained from the 
P.egifttrar of the I’lmrmaccutical Society, 17 Bloomsbury 
fc^quarc. 

EMPLOYMENT AND STUDY COMBINED. Ah hough it 
would pay in the end for every candidate for the Minor 
Examination to spend tho year prece<ling it entirely in 
professional studies, it is often impossible, for financial 
reasons, to do so. In that case he should sock a post as 
assistant to a Ohemiat and Druggist. If he is a “ whole- 
time*’ assistant, he will probably get from £40 to £60 with 
residence, or from £80 to £90 witliout ; if he gives only three 
or four hours a day, lie will only re<!oivo free board and 
lodging in return for liis services. Although for the 
purposes of the Minor Examination it matters not how tho 
necessary knowledge has been obtained, it is better to get 
it from good teachers than from books ; and the student 
should join any evening classes that would help him, and 
for which he has the necessary time. 

QUALIFYING EXAMINATION. Tho Pharmaceutical 
Society hold two examinations, Minor a ad Major, for 
testing tho qualifications of candidates who have passed 
through the course of training already described : — 

Cn ^liNoK Examination. The fee is ten guineas, ond 
the subjects of Examination arc Botany, Cbeiuistry, 
Physics, Materia Medica, Pharmacy and Dispensing and 
Prescriptions. Tho candidate who has passed it is qualified 
to practise as a Chemist and Druggist, and hoe the legal 
right to dispense ami sell poisons. 

(2) MAJOR Examination. The. fee is (lirec guineas, 
nnd the subjects tho first four of those given for the Minor 
but of a more advanced order. Those who have passed it 
are styled Pharmaceutical Chetnists, and have better chances 
than mere ** Chemists a id Drugeista ” of securing tho 
better posts in Pharmacy. In EnRlond and Wales, too, 
I'harmaceutical Chemists are exempt from service on all 
Junes and inquests. 

PROSPECTS. Those who havo dist inguishod themsclve.-i 
in their examinations are eligible for posts as demonstrator.-i 

in the Society’s or some other School of Pharmacy ^the 

lecturers are usually distinguished men of science ; or they 
may become dispensers in some of tho larger hospitals 
at salaries ranging from £260 to £360 a year. The majority, 
however, of young qualified men will look out for assistant- 
ships to Chemists and Druggists ; and those who succeed 


in getting into big houses will be fairly well paid. Hie 
average salary for a qualified assistant would be about £00 
or £70 a year with residence, or from £100 to £130 without. 
Comparatively few men finish their Minor Examination 
before tho age of twenty-three. Those with sufficient 
capital to start or purchase a business would hoi’dly profit 
by any advice we could give, and we shall accordingly offer 
none. 


2. applied chemistry, 

Tho application of chemistry to industrial processes gives 
employment to many chemists who have undergone a 
thorough training for their work. They ore employed in 
gas works, breweries, chemical works, and other manu- 
facturing concerns, whilst as analytical chemists they are 
chiefly employed in the examination of tho qualities of 
food stuffs, drugs, etc. A boy who is fond of chemistry and 
general science, and whoso parents can afford his special 
post-scholastic training, has a wide and profitable field of 
work open to him. He may of coui'se elect to take up pure 
Science in the hojio of getting a demonstratorship as a 
stopping-Btonc to a professorship. If so, he should do his 
utmost to get his training at one of the older Universities ; 
although BO for as mere scientific Instruction is concerned 
ho might get instruction equally good in one of the many 
provincial Universitii's and University Colleges ; and the 
cost would be at least £60 a j’Ciir less. We are, however, 
here chiefly concerned with tliose who elect to take up 
applied Chemistry; and it is for such that tho following 
information is intended. 

SCHOOL EDUCATION. The first necessity is a wide 
general education, including Latin, German, or French, 
To the analytical chemist Clcrman is more important than 
French. Science — particularly Ciicmistiy and Thysics — 
should be studied ; but facts are of far less importance 
than the power of demonstrating them. Tho boy who can 
preform ordinary experiments neatly, and who has been 
trained to observe tho ordinary and extraordinary phe- 
nomena connected with them is likely to make a more 
successful chemist than he who has a mere knowledge, 
however wide, of ch'mical facts and formulro. Mathe- 
matics is a very ii; po tant subject, and graphical methods 
of solving algebniical problems should bo thoroughly 
understood. The pnjiil sViould acquire the power of 
expressing himself in clear, terse ICnglish. EugUsh 
composition commonly leceives at school far less attention 
than its importance deserves. 

The school perioil should be prolonged to tho age of 
seventeen, or nt least sixteen, and the pupil should by thU 
time have passed the Oxford or Cambridge Local Junior 
or an equivalent or higher examination, and his certificate 
sliould state that he passed at one and the same time in 
(1) En^dish, (2) Latin, (3) Aritlimetlc, (4) Algebra to Simple 
Equations, (5) the first tlirco books of Euclid, (0) French 
or Oerman (See below under Institute of Chemistry), 

POST-SCHOLASTIO TRAINING. There are three wayf^ 
in which a young man may train himself for work in applied 
chemistry. (1) Ho may spend about three years in a 
University or University College, and then seek a post as 
assistant chemist. (2) Ho may spend half his time in the 
w’orks — dyeing, brewing, gas, paper-making, etc., and half 
in classes. (3) He may spend all day in the works and get 
his general training in private study and evening classes. 

He who can afford it should by all means take the first 
{University) course and follow it up with a year — or even 
two years*— in Germany. He will thus qualify himself for 
a far greater range of employments — technical or pro- 
fessorial ; and such a training will fit him far better than 
others to bo a leader of men and, possibly, to combine the 
duties of manager and chemist. If he cannot afford one of 
the older Universities, one of the newer ones or one of the 
University Colleges will servo his purpose well, and the 
cost, away from home, would not bo more than £100 a ye^. 
A year in Oermany need not cost more than £100, inoluding 
travelling expenses. 

The second {Half-time) course it would sewn 
growing in favour. In Kelinburgh, for instance, pupils it 
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tbe City Gas Department, spend half their tun^n 
the works and half at the Heriot Watt College. Tlie 
system, however, is not yet suflBiciently develop^ for ua 
to give more than the adv'ce to adopt it if possible. 

The third course is the one usually followed by those 
who cannot afford the first. Arrangements are made 
with the head Chemist or the Manager of some particular 
works to enter the chemical department as a pupil. The 
usual period of apprenticeship is three years, and the 
premium £160. A portion of this is, however, generally 
returned as wages — £20, £30, and £40 in the respective 
years. A really clever and hardworking man may do as 
well in the end after such a training as many who have 
spent far more on their general education ; but he is more 
‘or less tied to one branch of applied chemistry, and cannot 
have the same grasp of scientifio principles os the more 
highly educated man. He tends to become a “rule of 
thumb *' man. If, however, he means business he con 
and should widen his general knowledge by private study 
and attendance at evening classes. In the works he must 
make up his mind to keep his eyes more active than his 
tongue. 

He whose aim is to become a Public Analyst should 
epprentlce himself to one for a period of thice years. The 
usual premium is £100, and no w'apres are given. There is 
a Bocioty of PubUo Analysta (S Duke Street, Aldgato), 
but entrance is by election, not esanilnation. 

THE INSTITUTE OF CHEMISTRY (Offices ; 30 Blooms- 
bury Square, ^V.0.). Although many well-known Con- 
sulting and Analytical Cliomists do not belong to the 
Institute of Chonustry, it is advisable, in those day's of 
keen competition, to qualify for entrance. The letters 
A.I.C., or, better, F.I.C., afte r a man s natno are a guarantee 
that his application for o post is w'orthy of close attention. 
The Book of Regulations for the Admission of Students, 
Associate.*!, and Fellows can bo obtained for a shilling on 
aoplication to the Registrar, Institute of Chemistry, 
30 Bloomsbury Squttr(', W.C. There are three grades of 
members : Students, Associates, and Fellows. 

First Grade candidates for the Stude>-tship must be 
over seventeen years of ago, and must have passed a Pre- 
liminary Examination iu subjects of general education 
approved by the Institute (eoc above under School Educa- 
tion ; but to the subjects under (6), add “ or a modern 
language approved by the Council.”) lie must also show 
that, at the time of making npplioution for registration, 
he is working at an Institution recognised by llio Council, 
or in the LaWatory of a Fellow of the Institute, with tho 
object of qualifying for the ijrofession of Analytical and 
Consulting Chemistry. 

Second Grade. It is not obligatory on a candidate for 
tho Associatesiitp to have been registered as a student, 
but such registration will bo found advantageous. In 
addition to the Preliminary Examination mentioned above, 
be will ha^e to pass two others — tho Intermediato and 
tho Final. 

To( be admitted to the Ijitermediate Examination, the 
candidate must prove that ho has regularly attended 
systematic day courses, in an Institution recognised by 
the Council, for at least three academic years. As an 
alternative to this three years’ training, a candidate 
may take one of two years, and work systematically for 
two other years in the laboratory of a Fellow of tlio 
Institute. 


No questions as to time or manner of txaining are asked 
of a candidate with a Science Degree of a Univeraity 
rwognised by tho Council : but he must have taken both 
and Inorganic Chemistry in his Final, and 
Mathematics either iu that or in his Intermediate. Tliose 
who hold a Science Degree with distinction in both branches 
of Chemistry are, as a rule, excused the Intermediato 
altogether. 


The Final Examination for the Associateship lasts for 
ffftys ; and the candidate is expected to possess, in additio 
knowledge of all branches of Chemistry, 
nwoMh knowledge of one branch selcctod by himself troi 
Mineral Chemistry, (6) Motallurgioi 
Ghemlstvy, (c) Physical Chemistry, (d) Organic Chemistrj 


/ 
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(a) Analysis of Food and Drugs, and of Water, (/) Biological 
Chemistry. A candidate who wishes to qualify himself 
for appointment as Public Analyst, should take Branch (e) ; 
as, provided he has done so, the Certificate of Associateship 
of the Institute is accepted by the Local Government 
Boards of England, Scotland, and Ireland, as sufficient 
documentary evidence of his qualifications for the post. 

Third Grade. For admission to tho Fellowship (F.I.O.), 
an Associate (A.I.C.) is required to have been registered 
for three years, and to have been continuously engaged 
during that time in tho study and practical work of Applied 
Chemistry in a manner satisfactory to tho Council. 

PROSPECTS. Having qualified himself in any of the 
ways described above, the youn^ Chemist should seek a 
post as Assistant. The salary will probably not be more 
than £120 to begin with. When appointed Analytical 
Chemist to some manufacturing firm, he may expect to 
get £300; but if he is a good man and lucky, ho may 
ultimately get as much as £1,000. Managers of works 
are not ufiualJy Chemists ; but there is some prospect that 
the two posts may in tho future bo combined in the case 
of a man w'ho, with a sufficient knowledge of Chemistry, 
combiurs tho power of managing men. 


ARCHITECTS AND SURVEYORS. 

1. ARCHITECTS. 

An Arcliitect is anarti.st, whoso materials are not pigments 
but wood, brick, stone, and iron. Ho must thoroughly 
underst and tho nature of these materials and how to dispose 
them eo os to give, not only stability to, and the necessary 
accommodation in, the w’ork he conrtructs, but the beauty 
of form suitable thereto. To know how to construct a 
building which will merely stand ho must understand the 
principles of theoretical and applied mechanics; and ho 
shoula bo able to get stability with the least expenditure 
of material. To know bow to link together the various 
parts of his structure in the most convenient w.ay, the 
Architect needs the trained imaginaiion which con conceive 
in outline tho w'holo and its parts before ue commits his 
idcoa even to paper. And to be able to give to a building 
tho beauty of form best suited to it, his mind must be stored 
with vivid pictures of the most beautiful buildings of various 
types, and ho must understand how their effect has been 
jiroduced. No boy, then, should be allowed to take up 
Architocturo who has not a decided taste for drawing, and 
wlio does not show signs of ingenuity. 

SCHOOL EDUCATION. Tho boy who wishes to bo an 
Architect should receive a thoroughly good general educa- 
tion. While at school he should bo encouraged in every 
way to practise drawing — but never from flat copies. Per- 
spectivo and all kinds of geometrical and scale drawing are 
also most valuable. Mathematics, pure and applied, are now 
more than ever necessary in dealing with iron construction 
— unfortunately on the increase. Modern languages are 
desirable, if not necessary, for travel, so valuable in giving 
now ideas, and for making available tho many excellent 
foreign architectural works. Every opportunity should be 
taken U interest tho boy in old buildings: bicycling 
expeditious to visit old churches, castles and mansionn 
might be arranged ; and visits to foreign countries would 
be made doubly interesting by a little previou.s study of 
tho types of Arohiieoture to be found in the district visited. 
If the boy means, as he should, to enter the Royal Institute 
of British Architects (R.I.B.A.), he will find it to his 
advantage to have passed, whilst at school, one of the 
following examinations : — 

(1) Tho London (or some other British University) 
Matriculation ; (2) any University Senior Local (or Junior 
Honours); (S) College of Preceptors, First CJlass. He will 
also save time if he can pet any of the following, provided 
they are of the First Class; the Board of Education 
Elementary Certificates for (1) Geometrical Drawing and 
Perspective ; (2) Theoretical Mechanioe of Solids and 
FluiciH, and (3) the Advanced Certificate for Outline 
Drawing of Ornament from the OaeU 
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HtOFBSStOftAL TBAXK1H0. The usual way of getting 
the necessary technical training is to bo articled to an 
Architect for three or, in exceptional coses, foiir jrears. 
The premium varies witli the standing of the Architect, 
from £100 upwards; but a very iisn;.'.l figure is £200 
In the Architect’s ollico the pupil will acquire a knowledge 
of business ways, and of the character and detail of archi- 
tectural work. Beyond architectural drawing there is 
a good deal of general work to bo done — keeping and 
checking accounts, writing reports, keeping the diary, 
inspections, and so on. Everything, of course, depends 
on how the pupil utilises the opportunities thus offered. 
But the work and experience of the office are not sufficient. 
Much outside study and work is absolutely essential, such 
as reading standard books on Architecture, examining and 
drawing buildings, ol<l and new, and preparing for the 
examinations of the Il.I.B.A. There are many Architects 
of good standing w^ho do not belong to the Institute ; but 
it is far better for young men who have to make their own 
way to enter it. The age at which office life begins varies. 
It is not unusual for men, even after leaving the University, 
to spend a year abroad, and take a course on Architecture 
in Germany or Switzerland. That at Zurich would seem 
to bo one of the best. But the usual age for entering the 
office is eighteen or nineteen. 

THE ROYAL INSTITUTE OF BRITISH ARCHITECTS. 
(B.I.B.A. Office: 9 Conduit Street, W.) There are three 
examinations to bo passed by those w'ho w’isli to qualify for 
the Associateship of the Institute: (1) tho Preliminary, 
qualifying for ri'gistration as Prohationer ; (2) tho Inter- 
mediate, qualifying for rcgislration as Student: (3) the 
Final, qualifying for registrat ion as Associate. Particulars 
of tho examinations to be passed may bo obt ained from tho 
office of the Jnstitufe. I’hoso who have passed one of tlio 
General Examinations mentioned above under School 
Education” are excused auch parts of the PnEUMiNABY 
Examination as are covered by theii* certificates. Indeed, 
it is possible, in this way, to get entire exemption from every 
thing but payment of tlie fee of two guineas for registration 
as a Prohationer. During tho two years following this 
registration, tho probationer has to prepare certain draw- 
ings, and if these ” testimonies of study ” be approved, 
he is admitted to the Intkumkdtatk Examination, and 
on passing it is registered as a Student of the Institute. 
The IVnal Examination is to test tho Student's further 
progress, and the preparation for this examination and of 
tlie “ testimonio!' of study ” admitting to it, occupies not 
less than three ye its. On passing tho Final he becomes 
qualified for candidature as Associate of tho Institute, and 
receives a notification to that effect. 

PROSPECTS. Tho chances of success will, in most cases, 
depend on the individual and tho use lie has made of his 
opportunities both inside and outside the office. A com- 
jioteut man, who has completed his training, can always 
got employnnnt as an Assistant; and his remuneration 
will vary, with his ability and experience, from £100 to 
£500. If a sufficient number of clients can be had and tho 
oung Architect feels ho can do justice to them, tho sooner 
e gets into practice for himself the hotter. 'Ihe Architect’s 
payment is, generally speaking, five per cent, on the outlay 
on the building (see Professional Fees, p. 1023). Many 
Architects make themselves known by entering for com- 
petitions for plans for various kinds of buildings : churches, 
schools, model dw^ellings, polytt'chuics, town-halls etc. 

2. GENERAL SURVEYORS. 

(INOLUDINO Quantity Sujrveyoes, Land Agents, and 
Valuers.) 

A Surveyor, in the widest sense of the term, is one who 
is skilled in the art of measuring and delineating the surface 
of the earth, of managing and developing estates, of deter- 
mining the value of all descriptions of landed and house 
property, and of measuring and estimating the work 
involved in any building operation. Few men, however, 
qualify in all branches of Surveying. Some specialise in 
Land Agency, which includes a* fair knowledge of Agri- 
culture, whilst others specialise in Valuation, or m Quantity 
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Surveying. As tho work of tho Quantl^ Surveyor is ti 
most people quite unknown, it may be well to lay that h 
consists in “ taking out,” that is, measuring and oompurinl; 
from the Architect’s drawings and specifications, tho exadf 
quantities and contents of a building, so that the Builder 
may be able to furnish a definite price for his shore of th< 
work. 

SCHOOL EDUCATION. It is to be regretted that thi 
Preliminary Examination (see below) which all boys mua 
pass to be registered as Students of the Surveyor’s Institute 
is not sufficiently wide to form a good guide as to the courst 
of study which a boy destined for the Surve 3 dng profossioi 
should pursue while at school. Fortunately, the Institut< 
indicate the standard of education, which should certainli 
bo the aim of all who hope for a successful career, wher 
they exempt from their Preliminary Examination thos( 
W'ho have passed one of the following : — 

(1) The Matriculation Examination of any tJnivorsltJ 
in the ITiilted Kingdom ; (2) Oxford or Cambridge Senio* 
Local or Junior Honours; (8) Higher Examination o 
the Oxford and Cambridge Schools Examination Board) 
(4) Central Welsh Board Examination in Honours. 

Each of these examinations admits of a choice of subjects 
It is important that the future Surveyor should be strong 
in Geometrical Drawing and Mathematics (including Men 
suration and Trigononu try), and these subjects, therefor*, 
should receive special attention during the school course. 

PROFESSIONAL TRAINING. On leaving school, thost 
W'lio intend to learn tlio business of a Surveyor must mak^ 
up their minds ns to the Branch of Surveying in which they 
mean to specialise. It is not nbsolutofy necessary to be 
arlicled in order to booomo a Surveyor, but it is highly 
desii'able. The choice of tl ic Firm in which to seek entranc e 
as an ai tielod student will, of course, depend on tho branch 
of the profession in view. The usual age for entering on 
articles is seventeen or eighteen, and the period of training 
is usually three years ; the premium required varies in 
amount with the standing of the Firm, but a portion of it 
is often returned as wages. Some men prepare for their 
future work and for the examinations of the Institute by 
attendance at one of the Agricultural Colleges, or of such 
University Colleges as provide special facilities for the study 
of Agriculture. This course is more expensive than the 
other, but may offer special advantages to those who intend 
to practise in th<^ country. 

THE SURVEYORS* INSTITUTION (Office: 12 Groat 
George Street, Westminster), was instituted in 1868 to 
secure the advancement and facilitate tho acquisition of 
that knowledge which constitutes the profession of a Sur- 
veyor, No one is admitted as a student until he is 16 years 
of ago at least. There are three examinations held by tin; 
Institution: (1) Preliminary. (2) Intermediate. (3) Final. 
Particulars of those Examinations may bo obtained by 
application to tho Secretary of the Institution. Tho Second 
and Third Examinations are arranged in throe divisions 
corrcs])onding to the three main branches of the profession : 
Land Agency, Valuation, Quantity Surveying. The Final 
Examination deals with advanced stages of tlic subjects 
set for the Intermediate. At present a sludent who has 
passed the Inter. Exam, and is in practice as a Surveyor 
is eligible for election as a Profc.ssional Associate, with 
tho right by Charter of writing P.A.S.I. after his name. 
But after 1913 he must have pa.ssed the I'inal to be eligible 
for election. As a consequence of this change, candidates 
for the Inter. Exam, will bo allowed, after 1909, to sit at 
the age of 19, and for tho Final at the age of 21. No one 
is admitted to the class of Fellows until he has held for 
five years a responsible position in the profession. A 
FeUow has the right by Charter to affix F.S.I. to his name. 

PROSPECTS. The prospects of a Surveyor belonging 
to any one of these branches who succeeds in establishing a 
good connection, arc enviable indeed ; but it may take many 
years to do it. Many who are tho agents of large estates 
reckon their incomes by thousands. A Quantity Surveyor, 

I also, who can count on the support of a fair number of 
Architects in good practice, is in an enviable position. 
The charges ho is entitled to make, usually ranging from 
two per cent, on the value of the work for which rtwmtities 
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*» taken out, nt# Wgbly lemnnerettw. A young man, 
howerer, who has just obtahied his Associateship must not 
•Ipectiio get, os assistant to a Surveyor, much moto than 
£100 a year. Eventually much will depend on his own 
imcnrgy and alertness. For those who prefer more certain, 
it more modest incomes, there are posts in the Civil Service 
M Clerks of Works in the Ofhee of Works (£160 to £300), 
as Assistant Surveyors (£200 to £460), or Surveyors (£660 
to £1,000.) 

3. BOBOUGH SUBVEYOBS. 

The post of Borough Surveyor is one well worth 
working for, but it is one that requires special training 
and no small amount of knowledge and skill connected 
with engineering and sanitary inspection. Tho title of 
Borough Surveyor is, accordingly giving place to that 
of MuKicirAL Enqin’eeb and ^uE\EyoR. In all cases, 
whether in London or elsewhere, his duties include tho 
making, maintaining, lighting and cleansing of roads, the 
designing and supervision of bridges, eloctric light stations, j 
baths and workhouses, working-class dwellings, public j 
libraries, hospitals, fire-stntioiis, chimney shafts, etc. j 
And in provincial districts he is responsible for the treat- j 
ment and disposal of sewage, and for the supervisitm of j 
buildings in accordance with the sanitary and building | 
by-laws. Accordingly, the youth who has tho post of | 
Borough Surveyor in view must be trained to pass i 
examinations in Sanitary knov/k*dge and Civil Engineering. ! 

TRAINING. Whilst at school ho should give special 
attention to Mathematics, Applied Mechanics, and 
Geometrical Drawing, and before leaving school should 
pass the London Matriculatiou or an C(pii valent 
examination. On leaving school tho boy should be 
articled for three years to a corporate Member of tho 
Institution of Civil Engineers, as he cannot himself bccomo 
a member unless he has been articled to a member. The 
premium will range from £100 to £300, according to the 
town and Engineer. During his articles the boy should 
take up Building Construction, and pass the various stages 
of the Board of Education Examinations in that subject, 
including the Honours Stage. He should also study 
Sanitary Engineering and take, as soon as ho is twenty-one, 
the examinations for the Certificate of the Sanitary In- 
sp^tors’ Examination Board (1 Adelaide Buildings, London 
Bridge, E.O.), or of the Sanitary Institute (Parkes Museum, 
Margaret Street, W.). Ho may never need this qualifica- 
tion, but he should have the knowledge to which it testifies. 
Tho next examination to pass is that of the Incorporated 
Association of Municipal and County Engineers (11 Victoria 
Street, S.W.), whose Certificate is oxti'cmoly useful in 
obtaining an appointment as Assistant. At twenty-five 
should be taken the examination for the Associated Mem- 
bersliip of tho Institution of Civil Engineers (Great George 
Street, S.W.), which is extremely difficult, and covers 
many subjects outside tho scope of Municipal Engineers 
and Surveyors, but with this qualification his chances 
of success are greatly enhanced. 

PROSPECTS. The salaries of Assistants to Borough 
Surveyors vary greatly. In Urban District Councils, they 
range from £80 to £160 ; in small towns, from £100 to £200 ; 
in large towns, from £200 to £500 ; in London, from £160 
to £600. The man who means to get on must make up his 
mind to hard work for years. Ho must keep his object 
stea^ly before him, and try to make himself indispensable 
to his chief. The Provinces offer the best training ground ; 
and small towns are best, as the work is not departmen' 
taiised as in London and other large towns. The salaries 
of Borough Surveyors are as follows In Urban District 
£160 to £250 ; in small towns, from £200 to 
*350; in large towns, from £400 to £1,600: in London 
Boroughs, from £350 to £1,000. 


. . ACTUARIES. 

doti? ia ** An official in an insuranoo office, whoso 

^ compile statistical tables of mortality, and 
or necessary rates of premium, etc.; 

f whose profession it is to solve for insurance com- 


panies or the public all monetary questions that involve 
a oonsideration of the separate or comoined effect of interest 
and probability, in connection with tho duration of humari 
life ’* {Oxford English Dictionary). Actuaries, therefore, 
find their chief employment in life insurance offices-j 
They are also experts in statistical matters and monetary 
values based on statistical tables. A really clover actuary 
who has had a good all-round education, and posscssei 
grit and firmness combined with suavity and tact, has 
enviable financial prospects. When such a man has earned 
the title of Fellow of the Institute of Actuaries-~which can 
only be done by passing a very difficult examination — he 
has only to work, watch and wait; a good appointment 
is bound to offer itself. 

QUALIFICATIONS. Only boys who have distinctly 
good mathematical ability have any chance of becoming 
actuaries. But this is not sufficient ; they must be doggedly 
persevering ; for their preliminary training is a long and 
somewhat tedious one. Finally, they must have a good 
presence ; and tho better their social position the better 
their chances of being allowed to take the first definite step 
in their wished-for career. 

EDUCATION AT SCHOOL. A good all-round secondary 
education is the first necessity, and special attention must 
bo paid to mathematics. Familiarity with logarithms 
should be acquired as early as possible, as also an ultimate 
acquaintance with graphical methods of calculation. 
Foreign languages may prov’o of groat use to an actual^ 
who can speak tliom, since he may secure employment in 
tlie foreign branch of some office, which is more lucrative 
than in the homo offices. The student should do his best 
to obtain some such certificate as the Oxford or Cambridge 
Local, with distinction, if possible, in mathematics; the 
Junior Certificate might serve tho purpose, but tho Senior 
would bo far better. 

WORK IN AN INSURANCE OFFICE. On leaving 
school, at the age of sixteen or seventeen, the first thing to 
do is to obtain employment in a life insurance office, if 
possible in the Actuarial Department. To do this it is 
g<'norally necessary to obtain a nomination from a director 
or from one of the chief officials. Thi.> " ccured, there will bo 
some form of examination to be gone through md an inter- 
view with the manager, who will try to make sure that the 
applicant is well educsted, and is smart and of good address. 
Youths who are judged satisfactory are sometimes 
apprenticed for four or five years. There is no premium, 
and small wages are paid — probably £16 a year at first, 
rising to £30 in four years. Junior clerks in insurance 
offices are often paid better than apprentices ; but there 
is no undertaking on tho part of the officials to teach the 
former the ins and outs of insurance business as there is in 
the case of the latter. A few actuaries, who are not 
attached to any particular office, take pupils and charge 
them a premium. 

PREPARATION FOR ENTRANCE INTO THE IN- 
STITUTfi OP ACTUARIES. As soon ns work in the 
office is well started, apjfiioation should bo made for per- 
mission to join the Probationers" Class of the Institute 
of Actuaries. Tho letter should be addressed to their 
Secretary, Staple Inn Hall, Holbom, W.C. A form of 
applioatior will be sent which, when filled up, must bo 
signed by two Members of tho Institute, wffio must bo either 
Associates or Fellows. If the application is successful, 
an entrance foe of I Os. 6d. has to bo paid, as well as 
another 10s. 6d, as a first payment of the annual 
subscription. Probationers are not Members of tho Insti- 
tute; but they have some of the privileges of Mombera. 
They can attend the ordinary General Meeting as listeners 
and spectators, and they can borrow books from tho Library 
to assist them i’l their studies. But the weatest privilege 
is the permission granted them to join the classes main- 
tained by the Institute for the preparation of candidates 
for their difficult examinations. For this last privUege 
a fee of two guineas has to be paid, but it is well worth it. 
None would m admitted to these classes who had not a 
knowledge of algebra up to and inolud^g quadratlo 
equations. 
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' EZAHIHAnOHS OV THE tHSTITVIE OF ACTIT AKIE8. 

Members of the Institute are divided into three classes : 
Students^ Associates and Fellows ; and entrance into each 
class is by examination. An outline of the various exam- 
inations IS given below. Tliose who have graduated in 
Honours in any University of the United Kingdom are 
admitted into the class of Students without examination. 
All the examinations are held in April, and public notice 
is given of tho exact date. Candidates must npply» at 
least a fortnight before this dnte, for permission to sit, and 
must send with their application the examination fee of 
a guinea. Having passed this examination, known as 
Part I., the probationer becomes a Student, and is now 
a Member of the Institute. Students can, for a fee of 
two guineas, join the classes maintained by the Institute 
for the preparation of candidates for the next examination 
— Part IT,, success in which will admit them to the class 
of Associates. To become a Fellow, an Associate must 
j»ass the examinations called Parts III. and IV. Alter 
1009, a now syllabus for Parts II., 111. and IV. comes into 
force. 

Syllabus or the Examinations. 

PART I. 

(1) Arithmetic and Algebra, 

(2) The Theory and use of Logarithms. 

(3) nie Elements of tho Theory of Probabilities. 

(4> The Elements of the Calculus of Finite DiiTorencre, 
Elomentary Differential and Integral Calculus. 

I'ABT II. 

(1) Compound Interest and Annultifls-CorUIn. 

(2) The application of the Ilieory of I’robabilitlos to Life 

Contingencies. 

(.1) llie Theory of Annuities and Assurances on Lives 
and Survivorships. 

(4) The principles of the construction of Mortollty Tables 

(excluding graduation) • and tiie construction of 
monetary and other Tables Involving tho Contin- 
gencies of Life. 

(5) The elementary application of the Calculus of Finite 

Differences and of the DlffcrcMitial and Integral 
Calculus to Life Contingencies. 

Part m. 

(1 ) The methods of constmctlng and graduating Mortality, 
Bickuess and other Tables. 

<8) The history and distinctive fcaturcts of existing Tobies. 

(3) The Valuation of tho liabilities and Assets of Life 

Assurance Companies. 

(4} I’he DLstrlbution of Biuplus. 

(6) The Calculation of Office Hates for Assurance, Annuity, 

Sickness and other lllsks. 

((?) The practical valuation of Life Interests and It ever- 
sions, and of Policies for surrender or purchase. 

Part IV. 

(1) The Elements of the Law of Peal and Personal 

Property. 

(2) The Law relating to Life Assurance Companies and 

Life Assurance Contracts. 

(8) The Constitution and Valuation of Friendly Societies 
and Pension Funds, and tho Laws relating to such 
Institutions. 

(4) Life Asauranco Book-keeping ; preparation of Sche- 

dules, Statements and Reports. 

(B) The I’rinclples of Banking and Finance, Including a 

knowledge of tho Constitution and Operations of 
the Bank of England, and of the National and 
Local Debts of the United Kingdom. 

(C) The Investments of Life Assurance Companies. 

PROSPECTS. It must be remembered that the man 
who has qualified himself for actuarial work has next to 
get an appointment as actuary. TiU he receives an 
appointment as such he is in all probability an assistant 
in the Actuarial Department of some Insurance offioe. As 
such, his salary may rise from about £70 to £250 or £600. 
When the wished-for post is secured, he may expect to get 
from £600 to £1,500 a year, although there are possibilities 
of getting a considerably higher salary. The best posts 
are those connected wdth Fire and Marine Insurance. Tho 
ultimate object, however, of most actuaries is the manager- 
ship of some Office, for the duties of which their attainments 
and course of training peculiarly qualify them. The 
salaries of most such managers ezd^ £1,000 a year. 


AJSJJ xjuii jtrnurjiiisaiujsa. 

ACCOUNTANTS. 

An Accountant is one skilled in the art of keeping 0 
examining accounts. If a going ooncern is to be turned li 
a Limited Liability Company, Accountanta are called if 
thoroughly examine the books of the vendors and cerf 
the profits and the probable percentage of interest ‘ 
may be expected from tho capital invested in the prop 
Company. It is usual to appoint Chartered Account 
as auditors of a Company, and as such it is their dut 
examine tho books of the Company and to certify the p’ 
and the amount available for dividend. In tl 
days, when every suocessful tradesman or manufactu 
who lias “ made his pile ” and desires to retire 
tho “ storm and stress ’* of active commercial M 
wants to sell his business to the investing public, 
consideration, the Accountant’s profession is a fairly^ 
and lucrative one. Unfortunately many business 4 j 
end many companies show losses instead of profits^ 
are perforce “ wound up ” ; but “ it is an ill wind } 
blows nobody good ” ; and such disasters bring “ gr:< 
the mill ** of the Accountant. He is now called in to f J 
for the cause of failure, and to say how much may 
from the wreck and paid over to the creditors 
holders ; and bankruptcy coses are often amongst 
luerative ones. Aooounting is a profession dem 2 J^, 
careful training, and one not to be undertaken exoeu 
such as have a good head for figures and a gre^^oap^ 
for taking pains. But Accountants must not> f 
to understand figures, they must be able to 
men, and particularly business men, and inusv.’^'e ' 
such a knowledge of their practices as will enable ■ 
read between the lines of accounts submitted to«\. . , 
Should they certify as correct balance-sheets which are 
subsequently found to have been false, they will have <0 
prove in a court of law that thoir error was not duo to a 
want of reasonable care and diligence. It goes without 
saying that an Accountant must be a man of strict probity 
and great moral courage. Ho may need both should ho 
happen to be eniployed by unscrupulous company pro- 
moters. 

EARLY TRAINING. The bcf-t early training is one 
that will fit a boy before the age of sixteen for the 
Preliminary Examination of the Institute of Chartered 
Accountants (whoso offices are in ^Moorgate Place, London, 
E.C.), or for one of the numerous public examinations, 
success in which would admit him to tho further oxamina 
tions for membership of the Institute without passin 
tlirough tlio Preliminaiy. Among tho cxuminatioiv 
success in which gives exemption frenu th(' Preliminary 
tlio follow'ing ; Responsions at Oxford, tho Previous & 
Cambridge, Matriculation of any English Universitx 
First-Class Certificate of tho Collogo cd’ Prooentors. !l 
exemption cannot bo claimed the candidate will have t 
pass tho Preliminary of tho Institute (Foe t.vo guineas 
w'hich is bold in Juno and December. 

SPECIAL TRAINING FOR A CHARTERED ACCOUNT 
ANT. Tho boy who wishes to become a Chartcre 
Accountant, if he is over sixteen and has passed 1 
been exempted from the Preliminary, must now 1 
articled for five years to a Member of the Institu 
who is in praotioe in England or Wales. If he is 
graduate, however, the term of service under artiol 
is only three years. He will have to pay a premium, t 
amount of which will vary with the standing of the fir 
and may bo anything from 100 to 300 guineas. Duri 
articles the future Accountant is engaged in learning 1 
practical details of his profession as well as Commcrc 
Law. Tho first year will be principally spent in deal 
with columns of figures, in casting and checking accour 
This may bo regarded as mere drudgery, but it is 
essential part of the training and should bo fac^ acce 
ingly. When half the term has expired, he will be * 
to take tho Intermediate Examination (fee two guine 
the subjects of which are: Book-keeping and Acoou 
Auditing, and the Rights and Duties of Liquidat 
Trustee! and Eeoeivera ; and he must get thr^gh 
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pi|t«medmt 6 l>efore the expiry of liia articles. Wheii he 
W^B completed his term of service he can take the Final 
rllimmination (fee two guineas), the subjects of which include 
tiMBse of the Intermediate with the addition of the principles 
jol^ho Laws relating to Bankruptcy, Joint Stock Companies, 
and Awards, and Morcantilo Law. For success 
the severe Final Exanunation close and continuous 
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is necessary for at least a twelvemonth before the 
of trial. It will be well for the pupil to take advantage 
f of any class, within his reach, in which he can take a course 
; in Mercantile l^aw under a competent teacher. There arc 
good many special books to be road w'hieh will probably 
anS^ from £10 to £15. There is, how'cver, a Students’ 
wifch*^y connected with the Institute of Chartered 
Boro^— most of the^o books can bo had. 
of passed the Final Examination and have 

whetl^ 4 fee of ten guineas and been formally admitted 
^ Institute, and may use after their 
dasiffT** ^ letters A.C.A. ; and after five years’ continuous 
w^aoethey may become Follows (F.C.A.). 

Jibrar’® SOCIETY OF ACCOUNTANTS AND AUDITORS. 
And bolds examinations for those who wish 

mont a/****® Accountants. It is loss exclusive than the 
buili-linff& Chartered Aoc(mn^nt 8 , and servico under 
bv-laws ■ fi-t present a condition precedent to admission 
Borr ^ Its oxaiuinutioiia. It is, 

. jreforc, of great value to Clerks and others who are 
Mi^alificd in every other r(‘sj)ect. All necessary information 
lay be obtained ui the Seoivtarv. 50 Gresham Street, 
^ank, E.(.\ 

tv PRIVATE ACCOUNTANTS. Although most Account- 
jnts of good standing belong to one or other of the above 
•ocietms, a good many do not. A young man w'ho could 
not afford the training demanded by the Institute might 
take the examination in Book-keeping held by the Society 
of Accountants and Auditors, tho Society of Arts or the 
London Chamhor of Commerce, and then, after serving 
some time with an Accountant, apply for membership of 
the Society of Aecountunte and Auditors. 

PROSPECTS. Tliivie arc decidedly promising to a well- 
tiaine^l man with good common sense and the power of 
steady application, especially if he lias good business 
eonnections. Having secured his A.C.A., tho young 
Accountant will do well before setting up on bis own 
account to gain experience as elork in one or more firms 
doing different classes of business. And when tho time 
has come for setting up his owm brass plate, ho will 
probably find it best to buy a partnership, if possible, in 
an established business. The sum required will amount 
to two or three years’ purchase. Of course the greatest 
caution will bo reqnirod in ncgotiatiiif. a partnership. 
But if he has no capital at his back, lie will find omplovment 
Without much difficulty ns clerk in some good firm.' Tho ^ 
pajaed the Final Examination of tho 

future income would depend 
much on himself ; there w no prospect for him of fixed 
jmnual incromcnts, as there is for ttvil Servants” If 
mowever, he proves himself keen and trustworthy, ho has 
®wbetter prospects than most of these and might fairly 


COMMERCIAL OPENINGS. 

1. BAISTKIITG. 

f aU commercial employments, that in a bank is looked 

• fair ^n'5l?®.?“‘ deified. It is one, too, that 
scope to the ambitious, talented young man ' 
progrepivo; sick pay ‘is geSerous • 
K pension schemes are 

the basis of mutual contributions 
» employ aad ^^K>ns 


each quarter, and especially at th 6 end of tbo year, when 
balances are struck, the hours are regular and not excessive. 
From all this it will be at once seen tbat tbe competition 
for Bank clerkships is very keen. Mere general ability, 
however, is not sufficient to secure them ; influence is, in 
most eases, essential, as will appear hereafter. 

GENERAL QUAUFICATIONS. The lad who desires 
employment in a Bank must have had a good general 
education, must bo of good address and of good social 
position. He must have punctual habits, and a disi’ireet 
tongue; and bis record for trust wort hiiies.s mii.'it In- 
unimpeachable. 

SCHOOL EDUCATION. An all-round secondary educa- 
tion is of course essential ; and the better the standing of 
the school attended, tho better the boy’scbances of securing 
a post in a leailing London Bank. The subjects to which 
chief attention should be paid are Mathematics — especially 
Arithmetic— -English Composition, Book-keeping, at least 
one foreign language — preferably French, and, most 
important of all. Handwriting. Provided, however, that 
those are well kept up, such otlicr subjects as are held to 
form a necessary piut of tho mental equipment of an 
educated man must not bo neglected. It would bo useful, 
before tho ago of sixteen, to secure some such certificate 
as the Oxford or Cambridge Local Junior ; and, if timi* 
permit, it should be followed op by tbe Senior Certificate. 
Other extremely useful ones, especially for London Banks, 
are the J unior and Senior Commercial Certificates granted 
by the London Chamber of Commerce. All information 
about these latter can be obtained from tho Secretary, 
^ndon Chamber of Commerce, Oxford Court, Cannon 
Streot, E.C. In all cases, .Book-kee 2 >ijig should form cuo 
of tho subjects of examination. 

NOMINATION AND EXAMINATION. Not later than 
the ago of sixteen, except for the .Bank of England, a 
nomination should bo obtained from the Secretary of tbo 
Bank solected, and the supjiort of a Director, chief official, 
or largo customer of the Bank, should be secured. In 
tho case of tho Bank of England, candidates must bo 
betwreon the ages of eighteen and twenty -five ; a nomina- 
tion must be obtained from a Director ; and only ho who 
is personally known to a Director is iikely to receive one. 
Those who are accepted as candidates for any Bank have 
to undergo an examination in the subjects mentioned 
above ; and, if the results are satisfactorv, their names 
are entered on the books as eligible for posts when vacancies 
occur. It is quite possible that sucli n vacancy may not 
arise for a year or more ; and it is, therefore, not unusual 
for boys to have their names down at more than one Bank. 

FIRST WORK AT THE BAI^K. Tbo young Bank 
clerk wull find his first work of an extremely easy nature- 
posting up pass-books, collecting various kinds of docu- 
ments frorn other Banks, etc. ; but he should at once set 
about quahfying himself for promotion w hen tho oppor- 
tumtv arises. His best claim for promotion will rest on 
the character of his previous work ; but his claims will bo 
oonsffiorably strengthened if he can show certificates which 
testify to Ids knowledge of tbe theory and practice of 
banking and ox general economic science. The wav to 
obtain such certificates is explained below. ^ 

It would be out of place lor us to give details of the 
vonor^ steps by which Uie young clerk gradually rises to 
the bettw paid poslUon. at'tbe eounterbn the 
ant b Department, in tlio Manager’s Office, and flually to 
the post of Manager. Once in the Bank, ho will if fie Is 
loarn Uiese in n more satisfactorv way 
than reading about thorn. Those, however, who desire 
to understand more fully the work in which they mean to 
eng^ should purchase, or borrow from a Library, one 
So a"?"?,’ Gilbart's lYlncipIcs and l^iictice of 

Banking pOs.), Macleod’s Tlieory and Practice of Banking 
i?®® Moxon's English Practical Banking (4a. 6dA 
Macleod s Rlomenta of Banking (.'Is. 6d.). ^ 

the INSTITUTE OP BANKERS is an “ Association of 
g^tiomen connected with the various branches of Bankinf^ 
whose objects are to facilitate the consideration and 
airoussion of matters of interest to tho profession, and 
where advisable, to take measures to further tho decision 4 
arrived at ; and to give opportunities for the acquisitioQ 
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of 0 knowledge of th^ tkeory of Banking. 

Winter monthd the Institute arranges a series of montniy 
lectures on some Banking subject in London ana m a 
fielocted provincial town; and, for the benefit of county 
members, these lectures are publiahed in the monthly 
Journal of the Institute. But one of the chief of 

the work of the Institute is tlic examination of candidates 
for it« Certificate. The examinations are open to members 
only, and nre lield annually in London and such provincial 
oentres as arc convenient to candidates. I. omis of applK^* 
tion for election and all particulars can be obtained of the 
Secretary, 34 Ckment’s Lane, E.O. 

EXAMINATIONS OP THE INSTITUTE. Tliese are 
divided into two parts, extending over two years. The 
first part is of a pjeliiuinary natuie ; and the second— to 
be taken after the lapse of not less than one year from the 
first— is of a more advanced nature. The Certificate of 
the Institute is grunted only to those who have passed the 
Final, and entitles the holder to be elected an Associate. 
The value of these Exainiuationa is becoiniuc yearly more 
appreciated, as is shoivn, not only by Iho increasing 
number of candidates, but by the fact that moat of the 
leading Banka now give prizes to those of their ofiicials 
who pass them. Boys, therefore, who aim at Bank appoint* 
luents, would do w^cll to look through the subjects of the 
Preliminary Examination, and, in their spare time, make 
a start in tlie study of the simpler of those which are new 
to them. We should recommend them to read some 
olemcntury book on Political Economy, such as Marshall’s 
Economicu of Industry (Gs. 6d.). 

As the syllal)us of the examine lions cun be obtained by 
HpfjJIojifion to the ►Scorctury of tin* Institute, wc need only 
K;iy liere that the subject*^ bl tlio Preliminary Examination 
cover a wide area and include (1) Commercial ALritbmetic, 
(2) Book-keeping, (3.) Economics, (4) Practical Banking, 
(ii) Commercial '[.aw, (1*) Prciich or German, neither of 
which is eompuhory. The subjects of tlio Einai Exami- 
nation arc the same as for the I'reliminary with English 
Composition and Banking Correspondence instead of 
Comincrol il Arlthme t io . 

PROSPECTS. Ill LoiKlon Banks clerks usually start at 
£40 or £60 a year, and tlieir salaries rise by fixed annual 
increments to £‘250 or £300. Those, however, who have 
earned the confidenco of their chiefs and have gained 
admission into the Institute of Bankers, have opportunities 
of far better appointments as Accountants, Clearing House 
Clerks, etc. Managers of provincial branches of London 
Banks have salaries ranging from £260 to £800; whilst 
a General Manager may roceivo from £2,000 to £3,000 a 
year with a prospect of a liberal pension after from ten to 
fifteen years’ work. In most banks, clerks ore not allowed 
to niairy till they are in receipt of a salary of £130, or, in 
Bom© cases, £150. In Country Banks, safariea ore lowei* 
than in London. 

2. INSURANCE OFFICES. 

Insurance office clerkships have this great advantage 
over those in other commercial houses : they are more 
certaiii. Once in an Insurance Office, it is a man’s own 
fault if he does not remain there. The ordinary salaries, 
too, are fair ; whilst an energetic man has a good chance 
of getting £600 or £700 a year, oven if he does not attain 
to a managership with a far larger salary. The work, as 
a rule is not exacting ; although the official hours— usually 
from 10 to 4 — are often exceeded. 

SCHOOL EDUCATION. T’ho best school training i 
one that will fit a boy before he is sixteen to pass one of the 
University Junior Local Examinations, or an equivalent 
examination, suoh as the Second Class Collcgo of Preceptors. 
In one London office with which we are acquainted, ali 
members of the Junior Staff who have not passed some 
Buch Examination, are required to get the Junior Certificate 
of the London Chamber of Commerce. The eubjeets to 
which a boy should pay moat attention are Writing, Arith. 
metic, English Composition, and Modern Languages. 
Many Insurance Offices do a good deal of foreign business ; 
and those men who, on account of tlieir knowlcdgo of 
languages, are sent to a foreign Branch Office, ate more 


highly paid tl^ap thojia of obrrMpondhig ttaak who 
at the Head Office. Though French and Oennan aito | 
rule in greatest demand, a knowledge of Spanish 
prove most useful, and is oomparativefy rare in thoao wiid 
seek Insuranoe appointments. 

THE HBBT APPOINTMENT. To obtain an appoint 
ment in an office, a bov should get an introduction to a 
Director of the Office chosen, who can always give him a 
nomination. If this is not possible, he should try to 
obtain the interest of one of the Officers — the Manager^ 
if possible, who will probably be able to obtain the 
necessary Nomination. If the Board of Directors decide 
to ^cept the nominee, his name is placed on the Ust of 
eligible clerks ; but he may have to wait for a vacancy. 
In some Offices, clerks ore selected by competitive 
examination ; and in some, apprentices are taken for 
a period of four or more years (see above under 
Actuaries). 

THE PERSONNEL OF AN INSURANCE OFFICE. The 

number of kinds of Insurance Office is considerable : Life, 
Fire, Marine, Burglary, Employers* Liability, Accident, 
Boiler, Mortgage, Plate Glass, and many others. As each 
Office is a self-contained, self-governing body, the personnel 
and the general organisation of one are not necessarily the 
same as those of any other. Here is the personnel of otic 
large London Life Insurance Office which may serve as n 
general type : / 

(1) ’j'HB STAFF : Junior Staff, Second Class Staff, First ' 
Class Staff, 

(?) THE OPPicnn : Assistant Secretiiry, AB»iistant 
Manager, Man.igvr. 

(S) TiiE ACTUAJiUL Staff : Assistants, Cliief Assistant, 
Actuary. 

(4) Tub Accountant's Depabtment : Assists nu, 

Assistant Accountant, Chief Accountant. ^ 

In other Offices there would be, in addition, various 
kinds of Surveyors and Inspectors. The rules for po- 
motion, again, do not admit of any general d<'seription, 
except that sueeesa depends mainly on the man. If he is 
jiunctual and diligent at the Office and works hard in his 
own time to fit himself for higher posts, ho will probably 
get them. 

PROSPECTS. In such an Office as the one W'e have 
described above, a young man will, on first appointment, 
probably get from £30 to £46 a year, and may expect to 
get a riJe of £5 to £10 a year. The maximum t o a member 
of the Staff may bo £300, but it is more usuaily £250. 
The Officers arc more highly paid. An Assistant Secretary 
may hope to get from £500 to £1,000 a year, whilst a 
Manager may receive anything from £1,000 to £4,000, and 
the Assistant Manager from £700 to £2,000. Those who 
combine the duties of Manager and Actuary are even more 
highly paid (sec above, r.udcr Ac/uarics.) 

3. THE STOCK EXCHANGE. 

Stock Brokers and Jobbers arc those who negotiate the 
purchase and sal© of stocks and shares— tho former for 
their clients, with a commission on aU business transacted, 
and the latter for themselves. Success depends on shrewd- 
ness, a power of rapid calculation and decision, a due 
combination of caution and boldness wdth good fortune. 
Tho business has, in fact, many of tho elements and much 
of tho excitement of gambling. A series of fortunate deals 
—or even one— may bring wealth, just as unfortunate 
ones may bring financial ruin and the “ hammer.” Mem- 
bership of tho Stock Exchange Is consequently eagerly 
sought by those who have tho capital and think they have 
tho mental qualities essential for success. 

SCHOOL EDUCATION. For Stock Exchange work, 
examination cci-tificatea ore of little valy#; although a 
good general education is naturally very importanf. 
French and German should receive much altontion. Much 
of the Stock Exchi^o business is with the Contineut;/ 
and a young man with a good working knowledge of both 
these languages W'ould, as clerk, command a higher salary 
than without it, 

CLERKfi* It must be clearly underotooCl tluit the 
Clerks hays practically oo chance of becoming mombei^ 
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oi Mkt **Botig«/’ as tli6 Stock Exchange is called. An 
ofl£it».olork may bccoiiio a manaRer in the ** office,” Imt 
ho mroly becomes a broker, whatever his ability ami 
industiy. The House Clerk, whether authorised or un* 
authorised, is of a different order. He is a man who has 
capital or a large connection, and merely becomes a Hou^ 
Clerk because the rules of the Stock Exchange make it 
easier for him than any other to become a member. An 
Authorised Clerk is allowed to deal in his principal’s name ; 
but an Unauthorised Clerk Is not allowed to deal at all ; 
his business consists in going round the House, getting the 
changes in quotations, checking bargains, etc. 

Business on the Stock Exchange begins at 11 o’clock, 
and the House is closed at 3. A good deal of American 
business is, however, done “ in the street ” after tlie close 
of the House, as, owing to the difference in time (nearly 
dve hours). New York’s opening prices ore not received 
here till about 8 o’clock. Clerks, however, must not expect 
to be “ lot off ” quite so lightly os their Principals, emd 
may often have to work pretty late — on the three ‘‘ Sotthug 
Days,” possibly till midnight. The House is closed on 
Bank Holidays, and also on May 1st and November 1st, 
and Clerks have the amount of summer holiday usual in 
('Ommercial houses. 

MEMBERSHIP OF THE STOCK EXCHANGE. The 

rules for the admission of members wore radically 
changed in December, 1004. With the possible exception 
of perhaps twenty clerks a year, every candidate for 
membership must ])urchaso a Nomination from some old 
Itlember, who is willb.g to retire in hia favour, or from the 
“xecutora of a deceased Member. Such Nominations have 
ranged in price from £600 to £000. Thus Afembership 
Is a kind of insurance that has not previously existed, and 
the rule is therefore very popukr in the House. Next, 
every new Member must become the holder of Stook 
Exchange Shares, wliich cost about £230 each. If he 
has not been a House Clerk, he must purchase three such 
shares ; if he has, he need only purchase one. Further, 
the Entrance Fee for all is 600 guineas, and the annual 
Subscription 40 guineas. Finally, an applicant who has 
not been a House Clerk for four years must find three 
( areties of £600 each, who will undertake to pay his debts 
Ui that amount should h^ fail to meet his engagements 
during the first four years of his membership. If ho has 
been House Clerk for four years he will need only two fuch 
sureties of £300 each. 


4. MERCANTILE PURSUITS, 

It would not bo possible, in our limited space, to 
give an account of the multitudinous careers open to 
boys who wish to engage in Commerce, but who do not 
know definitely in what branch ; nor wmuld it bo possible 
to tell them what are their prospects therein. What we 
can say, hoWfcvor, is that the well-educated boy, endowed 
with energy, determination, and integrity, is morally 
bound to succeed. In this section we shall offer a few words 
of general advice to such boys, and shall then take one 
special branch of Commerce for somewhat fuller treatment. 

SCHOOL TRAINING FOR MERCANTILE EMPLOY- 
MENT. Boys at school often do not know definitely 
>vhat is to be their future work ; but they may be quite 
sure that, whatever it is, their success in it will depend 
m, or at any rate, be accelerated by, a good all-round 
education. Merchants say that, whilst the boy of limited, 
meohanioal eduoation, is more useful to them at first, it 
is the boy of broader culture who ultimately succeeds in 
rising to the better posts in their houses. Boys must 
not then neglect those subjeet-a of their school curriculum 
which seem to them useless for commercial pursuits. 
Such subjects may bo of the greatest value in giving to 
♦heir minds that breadth and depth which is bound to 
♦■ell on their future success in life. On the other hand, 
there are subjects which seem to be important for such 
£w*^fi*^** over which boys often waste valuable time. 
«northand, for instance^ may prove a dangerous accom- 
pishment. Bjr its means it is easy to get a first place; 


but ** Oiooe a Shorthatui clerk, always a Shorthand clerk,” 
may prove to be literally true. Type-writing again is of 
little general use to a boy. Most typists ore women, 
whose wages are smaller than men’s. The importanoe 
even of book-keeping as a subject of exhaustive school 
study is much exaggerated. Each firm has its own 
system which can bo gradually learned as required. On 
the other hand, clear, rapid Writing, accurate Spelling 
and Arithmetic, and good English Composition too often 
receive far less attention in our Secondary Schools than they 
deserve. Much time should be given to Moslem Languages ; 
French, German, and (hi a less degree) Spanish are likely 
to prove the most useful. Whichever are taken must be 
studied, to a very large extent, conversationally. Towards 
the end of school life it is well to learn the more usual forms 
of commercial letters in the languages that have been 
studied ; but it Ls easy to waste valuable time in the vain 
attempt to become proficient in ^neral foreign corres- 
pondence. Boys do not, as a rule, Jtnow in which branch 
of commerce tiiey will engage ; when they do, it will be 
easy for them to learn the technical terms used in that 
branch, provided they are well acquainted with the 
ordimiry httiguage. The remarks just made apply equally 
to English Commercial Con’espomlencc, for which the 
best general school preparation is the writing of the usual 
exorcises in Composition, followed by a little practice in 
the writing of business letters a few weeks before the 
close of school life. 

CERTIFICATES OF STUDY. It M'<*uld be well for aU 
youug people intended for mercantile life, to have one 
good Certificate of general proficiency. Any one of the 
University Matriculation Certificates would do, or any one 
of the University Local or School Certificates. If one of 
the Examinations of the College of rrcoeptora is taken, 
it should be either the First or Second C’UiSs. Perhaps, 
however, the most tiseful, especially in London, is the 
Full Junior (or Senior) Commercial Oeitificate of the 
London Chamber of Commerce, as a largo number of firms 
give tho preference to lads who hold it. The c.'raminations 
For these last-named Junior Ortlfioatea, formerly much 
too technical, have improved within the last few years; 
and boys of fifteen or sixteen can now prepare for them at 
school without risk of educational injury. 

PROSPECTS. On ibis question we can my but tittle. 
Tho prospects in the mercantile world are indefinitely 
great ana inde&iitely smaU, and depend mostly on the 
individuaL Keep your body fit, your head clear, aud your 
bands clean, and take as the guiding principle of your life : 
“Whatsoever thy hand findeth to do, do it with thy 
might,” and you will be taking tlio right course to secure, 
if not wealth, certainly enjoyment in work. There is one 
branch of commercial work to which we would call the 
attention of boys who have the gift of acquiring languages, 
and that is travelling abroad to represent En^Ush firms. 
Such boys should, if their parents are not suffioiently well- 
off to send them abroad, look out for the chance of 
winning “ Travelling Scholarships.” Many schools have 
them in their gift, and the London Chamber of Commerce 
offers some every year to such of its Junior Candidates as 
do their Modern Language Papers specially well. 

THE TEA TRADE. 

We will take the tea trade as typical of a large 
number of mercantile pursuits. Hero, us in most other 
pursuits, tlie lower grades are overcrowded ; but there is 
plenty of room at the top for those with sufficient nouii 
and determination to got there. The three olussos of 
PRiNOirAi.s who have to do with the importation and 
distribution of tea are the Merchant, the Broker, and 
the Dealer ; and the young man who means to get hia 
Uving out of tea, will enter the office of on© of Ihoee. 
There is money to bo made in any one branch ; but the 
Merohant’s office naturally offers the best prospeoti«* 
The Merchant imports tea, mainly through agents in 
Oaicutta and Colombo. The Dealer, whoso business it is 
to distribute to the Retailers, has no direct doatin^a wiH) 
the Merchant : he does all his business with him Hirough 

3d 2 
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tlio Broker^ who receives from the Merchant 1 i>er oent- 
on the value of all sales he cfTcets, and I per cent, from 
the Dealer. Even when, ut auction sales, the Denier 
himself bids, ho does so in most cases, not in his own name, 
but in that of his Broker. Tlio cenljc of the EnRiish tea 
trade is Mincing Lnnc, where are the great commercial 
Sale Booms, which, on Sale dap, give one some notion 
of what Pandemonium must be like. 

No special preparation is necessary, except such as will 
tecuro smartness, accuracy, self-reliance, and good address ; 
but the man with the best all-round education has the best 
chance, provided he possesses the other necessa.^ qiiahties. 
If there could bo a school course in “ Hurnan Nature and 
Sts Management,” it would be a good subject to take up, 
its a knowledge of it is oll-ini]iortant for success. As, 
however, this is not j>nietioable, the knowledge must be 
picked up in Iho world of men. 

Tlie Merchant’s Office. The best age to enter is from 
sixteen to seventeen. There will bo little or no pay to 
i.egin uith-— perliapa os. a week, and no dignified or lughly 
responsible u ork. Tlie beginner must be prepared to put 
his hand to anything — washing cups, tending kettles, 
tying up catalogues and letters, etc., etc. ; but whatever 
he does must bo well and cheerfully done. It is strangely 
enough found by exiiericnce that those who do tlicse 
“ mojihil '* oflices best and most cheerfully, are the product 
not of tlie Eloiucntary but of the Public School. No one 
will give tlio learuor lessons in his business : he must 
keep his eyes and ears open, and pick ii]) his knowledge 
gradually for himself. After a time he will take part in 
weighing up teas for the Tasters, and later develop skill 
in tasting and valuing lilniself ; be will attend auction 
sales, and take prices and be employed in converting them 
from other currencies — especially rupees, with the mysteries 
of which he must bo thoroughly acquainted. Short of 
becoming a Manager or Principal, the young man’s nim 
is to bo the ” curate” or necessary man to the London 
Manager ; ho may become the iyioifhant’s Valuer ; or, if | 
h« proves himself spcfially capable, ho may be sent to the | 
oince in Calcutta or Colombo as Taster and Valuer. Then, i 
too, he may li.avo tlie ofler of a jiost in llic Merchant’s 
tea-gardens in India or Ceylon. ] 

The Broker’s Office. AY hat we have Fai<3 about early j 
oinployiueut in the Merchant's Ofliec applies to the Broker's. ' 
Ihit hero energy and address are ca cu more necessary than 
there. The Broker is the intermediary between the 
Merchant mid the Dealer ; and his success depends on 
acquiring and keeping the coiiUdeuce of both. He must bo 
skilful in the estimation of the character not only of tea 
but of his climits. Alter serving some time in the Office, 

H young man may become the Broker’s Agent or 
** liimuer,” (as ho* is somew'hot Irreverently called by 
Dealers), and will receive as remuneration one-third of 
tlio profits he brings to his employer. 

The Dealer’s Office- TJio early stages nre tlie same as in 
the Merchant's Office, and require tho same determination 
to do all the work that oomos in the way, no matter what 
it is. There are two goals to make for — either the post 
of Buyer or that of .Seller, Comparatively few Buyers 
ore wanted, but a good Salesman can always command 
a de<;ent income ; and it is to him that apiily with special 
force tho remarks wc made above on ” Ivnow'ledgc and 
Managomont of Human Nature.” It Is said that a real 
{Salesman Is born, not made. Tlds, however, is hardly an 
axiom ; and a lad with tact and determinatiou can work 
coramtrclal miracles on a small se^'ile. But you must do 
three tilings : First, !eam your article ; next, know human 
nature ; and, finally, blend your knowledge and push it. 

A Salesman— or Traveller — usually receives as remuneru- 
lion onc-lhli'il of tho profits he makes. 


SOME EMPLOYMENTS FOR 
WOMEN. 

In previous sections of this work we have given particu- 
lars of several occupations definitely open to women, such 
as Medicine, Teaching, and the Civil Service. Wo propose 
now to discuss some other occupations in which women 
may profitably engage. During the last fow years tho 
field of women’s work has enormously mcrea.sccl, and to 
give anything like a complete account of it w'ould be to j 
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I write a large volume. Those interested in the 
question should read the Beport of the ItUerruUtoftat 
I Congress of Women (held in liondon, 1899), publisbco lu 
five small volumes by Fisher Unwin. Those whose 
interest is confined to England, will probably get all they 
want from the Englishwoman's Year Book (A. &. C. Black, 
2s. 6d. not). Women are generally ignorant as to the 
relation between supply and demand in respect to woman’s 
work. Educated xvomen who xvunt to work, but do not 
quite know in what direction to start, should seek the 
guidance of tho Central Bureau for the Emjjloymeni of 
Women (9 Southampton Street, Hclborn, W.C.). There 
are some occupations in wliich exceptionally gifted women 
are engaged, but which it would be foolish for us to iw* 
commend our general readers to take up. Of Dentistry 
wo have already spoken (see under Medicine) — a lucrative 
profession, yet not sufficiently taken up by English Women, 
but largely and successfully followed by their American 
cousines* Women’s work in Science is steadily growing; 
and many earn good incomes by lecturing on scientific 
subjects — especially Hygiene, Ladies with a University 
Degree or its equivalent, who have fecial knowledge of 
such subjects as are dealt with in University Extension 
Lectures, may get remunerative and congenial work as 
Lecturers in connection with one of tho University Exten- 
sion Societies. But they must be specially qualified os 
lecturers ; and it i.s not easy for women to obtam sufficient 
practice to prove their ability to undertake the work. 

There are good openings for w’omen as Manageresses 
of Laundries ; but the w'ork is hard and the hours long. 
Many earn £100, and some ns much as £260. At least 
tlii.ee months’ training should bo undertaken in a laundry, 
costing about 10 guiiieus, and a knowledge of book-keeping 
should bo acquired. A list of suitable laundries may 
always be seen in the current number of Women's Employ- 
ment {post free l^d. from the Office, 0 Southampton Street, 
Holborn), or in the Englishunwian' s Year Book. In con- 
sequence of the difficulty of obtaining gowl domestiti 
servants, it is becoming increasingly usual for edueatoil 
xvomcn to take posts as lady-belps, Children’s nurses, and 
cooks. The best known training institution for children’s 
nurses is the Norland Institute, 10 Pemlnidgc Square, W., 
tho Principal of which w'ould supply all mfossary infor- 
mation ; but particulars of otliors will be always found in 
tho current number of Women's Employment. Nurw^s 
trained at such institiitious receive from £20 to £70 a yoai* 
“ all found.” 

In the following pages of this section wo film 11 deal some- 
what more fully with certain occupations very generally 
followed by educated women. 

Indexing is well jiaid ; but being piece-work, you mu.-i 
expect many intervals of non-employ m(;nt. Tlie work 
involves much drudgery, and yet requires a good all-round 
CHiucation with a deeper knowledge of a few special subjects. 
The necessary training is rather difficult to get, and costs 
from 20 to 30 guineas. Tho professioua* charges for 
indexing vary according to tho nature of tho W’ork. I'he 
Government rate of pay for Blue-books is 28. per printeil 
ago, and this is a fair standard to judge by. ludcxos to 
ooks of a general character range from one guinea jicr 
100 pages. (For further information see the “ Teclmiquo 
of Indexing,” published by tho Secreta.rial Bureau, 62 a 
Conduit Street, W.) Translating is very poorly paid— 
not more than Da. iH>r 1000 w-ords— and it is difficult to 
get work. Tho office of a Librarian seems suitable for 
women, but as a rule women Of;cupy only subordinate 
posts with an average salary of £60. The necessary 
training for tho office of Librarian may now be obtained 
at the School of Economics, Clare Market, W.C. At present 
tho pay is poor ; no woman can hope to i^'et much more 
than £100 a your as the head of a Public Library. 

B00K*KEEP1NG. It is very common now for trades- 
men and business firms generally to ©mplojr women to 
keep their books ; and a girl of seventeen or eighteen, who 
has certificates of ability to do the work can, without much 
difficulty, earn from 12s. to 15s. a week at starting. She 
must be quick at figures, must vrrjtc well, and should have 
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the Certlficftto for Book-keeping granted either by the 
Society of Arts (John Street, Adelphi), or by the London 
Ghamber of Commerce (Oxford Court, Cannon Street, E.O.). 
If possible, it should be the Advanced or Senior Certificate. 

HORTICULTURE seems to ho increasingly taken up 
Ity women as a means of livelihiwd. The essentials for 
success ore physical strength, determination and adequate 
training. The necessary training can be obtained at 
many iristitutions : 

The Horticultural College, SwarUey, Kent ; the Tloyal 
Botanical Bociety ot London Practical Gardening School 
for pidies; the Studley Hortloulturol College for Women, 
Studley Castle, Warwickshire ; University College, Beading. 
Tbcre art also schools of gardening for women at 
£®™i'0’^phino, Edinburgh ; Glasnevln, Dublin ; Qlynde, 

At most of these institutions the course in horticulturo 
*.*s.tend8 over two years, and the foes for tuition, board 
and lodging amount to £70 or ISO a year. Goursev* are 
dso to bo had in most of them in )>ee-keoping, poultry- 
i arming, and dairy-work. 

DRESSMAKINQ offers constant and well-paid employ- 
ment to women of taste and education who are willing to 
give the neces^ry time for a thorough training ; and those 
wlio have sufficient tOiSto and capital to start a business 
of their own have every chance of success. Tho apprentice- 
ihip usually lasts two years ; and the cost, with board and 
residence, in good houses, varies from £6(» to £100 for tho 
lull course. Great caution is necessary in the choice of 
house. When her apprenticeship is completed, a girl 
inay expect to earn from 10s. to IGs. a w’eck ; but a really 
first-class hand may ultimately earn from £160 to £200 
a year. Tliore are posts for skiUed dressmakers os 1 eachers 
ot their craft in large girls’ schools, with salaries of about 
^0 with residonce, and os visiting teachers in various 
institutions with liberal pay. But for success t hoy must 
nave all the qualities of a good teacher and disciplinarian. 

SICK-NURSINO is a fiekl of work peculiarly suited to 
educated women who have sufficient health to stand the 
strain, and offers to them very fair remuneration diming 
t hem term of service, which does not usually (jxtend much 
beyond the age of fifty. A throe years’ training must be 
undertaken in a hospital, which cannot, as a rule, bo 
commenced before twenty-throe or after thirty, lu 
oWldren’s hospitals, probationers are taken at twenty. 
JVobationers receive from £8 to £15 and uniform; but 
Sisters receive from £25 to £50, with partial board, and 
Matrons from £40 to £200 with board, lodging and laundry. 
After^ tho completion of their training, most nurses tnko 
to private nursing, and usually join some Nurses’ Institu- 
lion or Nurses’ Co-operation. A good many join tin 
Queen Alexandra’s Imperial Military Nursing Service, ii 
which the pay ranges from £37 lOs.'to £300 a year, w'itl 
i* pension on voluntary retirement at fifty, or corapulson 
letmemont at fifty-five. The Naval Service is not quitj 
wo good, and the appointments are comparatively few. 

MIDWIFERY, llus is on occupation not at prosonf 
overstocked^ and one which should appeal to ** many a 
woman anxious to take up a work of public usefulness.” 

^9 register under tho Midwives Act, 
J002, and full information to those who desire to take uc 
lo obtained from tho Midunves' IndUutl 

U Buclangbam Stroi^t. Strand, or the Central Midwives' 
Hoard, Caxtoii House, AVestiniiisic-r. A three months’ 
.frwmng would cost from £15 to £25. but it is 
® 
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their numbers, we believe, are steadily increasing in tho 
Provinces. As the jiay is good (ranging in London from 
£80 to £100, and in the Provinces from £60 to £120) tho 
competition is bcscoming keener every year. 

The Inspector’s duties include the inspection ot factories 
and workshops, laundries, tenement bouscH and lodgings, 
kitchens of hoteJs and restaurants. Also the inspoctioa 
of fianitary and sleeping ncoommodation for shop-a.vistanta, 
public lavatories for women, and houses where infection 
has occAirred. In respect to all those places she has to 
make WTitten rejjorts to the FiOcal Sanitary Authority, 
and to enforce In all ot them the regnlationa relating to 
cleanliness, veiiLilation, overcrowding, and air-apace, 
having recourse, when necessary, to legal proceedings. 

It is now usual to require some evidence of proficiency. 
This may be offered in the form of a certificate from thd 
Royal Sanitary Institute ; or, still better, from tho Sanitary 
Inspector’s Examination Board. Information rcsj)ecting 
tho examinations may bo obtained from their respective 
Secretarios, tho former at Parkes Museum, Margaret Street, 
W. ; the latter nt 1 z\delaido Buildings, London Bridge, 
E.U. 


HEALTH VISITORS. Many Local Authorities have in 
recent years apxjointcd women ns “Hfalth Vii,itor 3 ” to 
carry out sanitary inspection and visiting in their district. 
Their sjxjeial duty is to visit tho houses in the poorer 
districts, and there to give mi vice on the feeding and care 
of children, and to assist in improving sanitary conditions, 
-Moreover, ns the. inspec tion of seliool children Vith respect 
j to their physical eonrlition, becomes general, there will bo 
iiiany new openings for Health Visitors or “ School 
Nurses,” as they aro called in a memorandum issued by the 
Board f)f Education. Tho Conncil of tho Royal Sanitary 
Instifuts^ have, accordingly, derided to establish an 
examination for Health Visitors and School Nurses, 

The ayllnbus inclnde-j general straernre of tho body, 
personal l>ygl®nc, lar, water, food, clothing, tho duelling, 
olemcnta of homo nwsirF,', enre of mfunts and yomu^ 
ehildreu, prevention of eomiTmnioid>lo cUsefit.e, first aid, 
trcatmeul of injuries, nilmcnta and accidents. Foe for 
J'lxaniinutton, £‘J I’s. 

Thoso who wish to rjuaUfy ns ITc.ilth VisUors would do 
well to write for information to tho S('eretttry of tho 
National IJoaltli Society, i \3 pcrncr.s Street, W., and to the 
Secretary of the Iloyal Sanitary lustif to, Parkes Museum, 
Margaret Street, "W. 

GOVERNMENT FACTORY INSPECTORS. Eaetorv 
uisi>ec1ion offers a very de.sirnble opening for women, who 
are able to get a nomination from tho Hohio Secretary, and 
to pass tho required examination, the salary commencing 
at £200. Ago limit 25 to 40; Fee for examination £2. 

All mu.Ht pass in Fngli,-h Com['0>;tiiori and Arithmetic, 
and In four oi)tion.'il subjects, wlifch include Engli'^ii 
Literature, English History, and CfC-nrrid Modern rii.story ■ 
rronch or German or Italian ; Economics, flicmiotrv’ 
Physics, rhyslolw and Bacteriology. If the BccTotafv 
of State tliinks fit, a candidate w'hb hns pnased for an 
Honours degree in any UiUverbitv of the United Kingdom 
may be exempted, wholly or in part., frt'm examination in 
the above subjects. 

There arc also appointments for Avonieu as Assi.4ants to 
Inspectors. The examination i.s comparatively easy, Die 
subjects being English Composition and Arithmetic, and 
tho Law relating to Workshops. Limit of age 21 to dO • 
oxainination fee 10s. ’ 

SECRETARYSHIPS AND CLERKSHIPS. Lady see 
rotaries and clerks arc now very commonly employed by 
many business houses and limited companies, but much more 
frwiucntly by educational and philantliropic institutions. 
A very usual salary for a Indy secretary is from £80 to £160 
a year, and it may, in exceptional cases, rise to as mucli 
as £250. The dork may expect to start at 15s. a w eek, and 
rise to £100 or more a year, Type-writing, shorthand 
and some knowledge of book-keeping are mostly essential • 
but good secretaryships are obtainable only by such as 
have recciv^ a good general education, and ore of good 
social standing. The pow'er to speak in public is sometimes 
a necessary qualification. The training in tho technical 
branobes of the work can bo obtained for a pound or two 
m the Technical Institutes to be found in all our largo 
towns, or for from £10 to £16 in private institutions; and 
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praotJcc ill public speaking can bo obtained m ladies 
debating societies. FamHlorhy with tho conOTOt oi 
committee mootings should be obtained by apprenticeship 
to a secretary, which may cost about £20, or by cngagcnieiit 
m an assistant secretary ; or a course may be taken nt. me 
Women’s Institute, 92 Victoria Street, S. vV. 

JOURNALISM. There c.n increasing demand for 
competent women on the staff of the various news|)apors. 
Now evor>^ journal has articles on subjeets of epcc;ial 
feminine interest, such fis wfddings in high life, the coming 
fashions in dross, the suvii’iis and doings of tiie upper ton 
thouHAiid, and the like.* Ti>e successful woman journali.st 
iiHist Jiftvc VL with thft uiftiincrB unci 

usagOM of good society, it not with iicoplo of good social 
standing, quioknoss of observation, a facile graphic pirn, 
and coiHidcrable tact and aplomb in interviewing celebri- 
ties. .Some successful journalists have begun as clerks in 
a nowsjiaper ofTK-'o, others by writing articles on subjects 
of gonciid interest, uml others have been trained for tho 
work. I'l’hcro ii a School of Journalism at 8 and 0 
Johnson’s (’ourl, Fleet Street, K.O.] 

TEAUINa DRAWINGS. Many young wonun havo 
recenily been taken on nt the I'llswdck woi'ks of Armstrong, 
Wbitv oitb & Co. At the Annual Meeting, 1900, one of 
the Directors said, in regard to tho classes for lady tracers, 
ho could not help remarking that, so long as women would 
reineniber that they were ladies, there was no possible 
harm in tlicir going into tho workshops. There were 
many things their delicate fingers could do, much hotter 
tlian tlie coarser ting(‘rs of men. In their drawing offices 
fh<j tracers were of tho greatest value to them. Their 
neatness was phenomena! and they got through their 
work splendidly. Tracing in the drawing offices offered 
a nie<' opening to many j'oniig ladies. They were now 
taking them into the*ir 'thops at Elswick. Some of 
them wcie under his eliarge. And he tried to make it 
a point that tliey shenM' always aj)|jcar neatly and 
nicely dre.^sed, for he was persuaded that so long o-i 
young ladies paid attention to their appearance thi-y 
would always command respect from the other sex. 

PHOTOGRAPHY offers a fairly gowl opening to an 
intelligent woman, with artistic taste, and sufficient capitid 
to get tlic ncec'ftsavy training. The Polytcehuie, llegont 
Street, London, offers a pn.feaaionul training for 59 guiiieae, 
but the student nnu'l pJO'.ide her own rhidio in which to 
practise. Probably the best plan is to cuter into an • 
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^tovinci^ town in orto to acquire the ftccefiflMy?«fiufi|g* 
There is, of course, a large demand for women to Ibouch i^ 
photographs and to act m attendants in connectioa with 
a studio, but the supply is still greater than the denHind* 
Tho pay for these minor appointments ranges from Iffs, 
to 40s. a week. * 

PHYSICAL TRAINING offers a wide and remuneratjlve 
field of labour to educated women of good physique. The 
training should extend over at least two years, and costs 
for that time from £50 to £100, oxclosivo of the cost fit 
living. The best ages for ia’aining are from seventeen to 
twenty-five. Salaries vary : the average for a residential 
post in a school is from £40 to £50 ; but a really clever 
teacher has little difficulty in making from £160 to £200 
a year; whilst those with sufficient capital to set up a 
gymnasium, can earn from £260 to £350 a year. For a list 
of training institutions consult tho Bngltshwoman*^ Year 
Book. 

DISPENSING AND PHARMACY. Women are often 
employed aa dispensers in hospitals and by medical men ; 
and there is a growing tendency to employ them aa as- 
sistants in chemists’ shops. Properly qualiiiod women 
earn from £69 to £100. Only those who hold the Certificate 
of the Pharmaceutical Society are eligible for the better 
posts ; and tho cost of training must be put down at about 
£200 in all. Candidates for registration as studenta or 
apprentices of the Society must hare passed some such 
examination as the Oxford or Cambriclgc Senior or the 
London Matriculation, and must have taken Latin, French 
(or German). Arithmetic, Algcbia, and Euclid. The period 
of apprenticeship in a hospital or to a properly qualified 
chemist or doctor lasts three years, and t he premium varies 
from £15 to £40 a year. At the end of this time comes the 
Minor Examination of the Society, success in which 
qualifies the candidate to act as chemist or druggist. 
The Secretary to the Pharmnceutical Society (17 Blooms- 
bury Square, W.O.) would furnish the names of lady 
chemists who lake pupils, as well as a list of examining 
bodies whose certificates are accepted for registration. 

N.P.— Further pnrtiailars of most of the above openings 
for women. In addition to otliem not hero described, cim 
bo found irj the works already mentioned and in Open 
Boon for Women WttrJccn, post free Is., from the office 
of Women's Employ nunt. Journullsin as oi)oning for 
women is discussed iu P/m Work fur Wonc-tiy is. not, 
XJpeott G.'.l. 
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HINTS ON ETIQUETTE. 

Tilo word “ etiquette ” simply meona “ ticket,” and is 
the ” label ’* attached by an unwritten convention to the 
best observances in the social life of well-bred people. 
The principles upon which it rests ore clear and few in 
number. They may bo enumerated as follows:— 

(1) Chivalry and delicate respect towards woman. 

(2) Repugnance towards allowing or taking a liberty. 

(3) Opposition to unwelcome obtrusion on tlie one 
han^ and to ungenlal reception of friendly advances by 
t(}uals in the social grade, on the oilier. 

(4) Hatred of fussiness and promotion of easy and 
natural demeanour. 

(6) Demand for reciprocity In favours and civiJilics 
conferred. 

(6) Recognition of the difference between civility 
and servility, between kindness and condescension. 

(7) (And this runs through tlie whole code of English 
etiquette) recognition of tlie fact that, at all events in this 
country, society is jp-aduated. 

From jprinoiples which never change, let ns turn to the 
rules which guide most of the practical contacts of social 
life, but vary with the fleeting changes of fashion. 

1. INTRODUCTIONS. 

Be slow in giving ” loiters of Introduction.” By giving 
thorn you tax both the courtesy and hospitality of your 
friend. If the person to whom the introduction is addressed 
is in a superior slat ion, it is only right to ask his permission 
before sending the letter. It sometimes happens that 
from corl^ intimacy you yourself are willing to overlook 
many social short-comings in an old acquaintance, but that 
does not justify you in banding on to another one who has 
no right to expect indulgence from the friend of a friend. 
The letter of introduction should not be closed and should 
be left with a card without asking to see the bostesa, who 
ought, if she is well disposed, to issue an invitation to 
diimer or an ” At Home.” 

But apart from written introduotians, the rule is good 
for general observance always to consult the wishes of both 
parties before the introduction is made. The following 
rules should be strictly observed 

(1) T’he lower In rank Is always introduced (" pro- 
Eonted " is a more courteous word) to the higher. 

(2) A gentleman Is always “ presented ” to a lady, 
never Uio reverse, and this without regard to difference of 
rank. (Of course at a ball, it would bo futile to introduce 
a gentleman to a lady unless he was able and willing to bo 
her partner in a dance.) 

(3) As regards introductions between gentlemen, it 
is difBcult to lay down any rule beyond this that no one 
should undertake them unless he is sure that the intro- 
duction will be agreeable to both parties. 

(4) An unmarried lady is always ** presented ” to 
a married lady unless the unmarried Is superior in rank. 
The ladles so introduced simply bow and make some 
passing remark. There is no need to shake hands. A 
lady’s hand-shake is an act of grace, not of obligation, to 
a gentleman ; he therefore waits aftw introduction for her 
offered hand. 

(&) The hostess shakes hands with all guests whether 
present by her own invitation, or brought by a personal 
friend. 

(6) At a dinner-party It is customary for the hostess 
to present the gontteman to the lady whom he is to ” take 
down,” 

(7) After dinner the hostess uses her own discretion 


as to what ladies she will Introduce to each other in the 
drawing-room. 

(8) (Gentlemen continuing at the table over *“the 
walnuts and the wine ” talk to each other without intro- 
duction. 

(9) In afternoon calls, the hostess naea her owta 
judgment as to what introductions should be made, and 
such introductions do not necessarily involve more than 
a bowing acquaintance afterwards. (Recent authorities 
Bay that the hostess should introduce all her guests to eadt 
other). 

(10) In ball-rooms the real responsibility for Introduc- 
tions rests mucli more with chaperons than with stewards. 
The latter can only lnteri)rct according to their judgment 
the advisability of introductions. If an Introduction is 
sought by a gentleman he is bound either to dance or at 
all events to show the usual civilities of the tea-room or 
Bupper-room to the lady to whom he sought to be intro- 
duced. 

II. LEAVINQ CARDS. 

1 . LadiifS govern all rules respecting the leaving of cards, 
which is an index to their choice of acquaintances, or their 
avowal that civility has been shown and is expected in 
return. A lady’s card should be always plain in type, thin, 
unglazed, and not more than 3^ inches in deptn. The 
address should be down in the left hand corner and the name 
in the centre. Ladies junior by marriage in a family, print 
their husband’s Christian name, but when they become the 
senior or Bole Burvivors of the family, they change “ Mrs. 
Jolm Smith” into “Mrs. Smith.” Young ladies print 
their names under their mother’s name, if she is alive ; 
if not under their father’s upon a card shaped like a lady’s 
card. The rules for leaving cards are these 

(1) A wife leaves cards of her husband along with 
her ow'n, and a daughter her father’s, but a husband can 
never leave his wife’s cards nor a father his daughter’s, 

(2) In large cities arrivers intimate their arrival by 
leaving cards upon friends who otherwise might not know 
of it. 

f3) Ladies leave visiting cards personally when 
walking, not by servants or through the post office. But 
“At Home” cards, stating dates of reception, are now 
sent through the post. 

(4) A married lady calling alone and not finding the 
mistress at homo leaves tliree cards, — her own and two of 
her husband’s. Her own is for the mistress, and her 
husband's for both master and mistress. 

(6) ” Is Mrs. — at home ? " is asked at the door. 
If she Is, the lady caller does not rcquu’c to uso her own card, 
but at the end of the visit she silently leaves her husband's 
two cards on the hall table, if ho is not calling with her. If 
ho accompanies her and both the master and mistress are 
at home no cards arc loft at all. If one bo ” not at homo.” 
a card is left by the husbond upon the absentee. At a first 
^ i^it it would bo convenient, in ordinary eases, for a card 
to be left with the addresa. 

(6) Turning down the right hand comer of a cord 
implies thrit the daughters of tlie house visited are included 
in the call. 

(7) In leaving cards upon a friend who Is the guest 
of one with whom you are quite unacquainted, there is no 
need to leave a card upon the hostess. 

(8) Except when the persons called upon are living 
in hotels it is ” bad form for a visitor to write their names 
upon the card left. 

2. A person not “ to the manner bora ” is eometimea 
uncertain whether a call should bo mode or cmly a card be 
left. As a rule calls must be answered by calls and cards 
by cards within a period of not more than ten days. A 
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superior may retom a coll £or a card, tvhioh is to be taken 
M a oompliment^ but if she repay a call with a card, tho 
hint is obvious that she does not want to “ improve ” tho 
acquaintance. Tho following rules, it is hop^ will be 
found useful 

(1) After the following entertainments cards should 
be left by all invited (whether present or not), within 
a week of the entertainment : balls, receptions, private 
theatricals, amateur concerts, and dinners. Only after 
dinner-parties need you a^ if the hostess is “ at home.** 
In the other cases leaving cards is suQlcient. 

(2) Eesldente in country districts call upon new- 
comers, not as in India where tho new-comer calls upon 
the residents. The rule of '* call for call.** and ** card 
for card*’ applies here as In (1), and Its broach has the same 
significance. 

(8) Oards to ** Inquire *’ after friends who are 111 are 
left in person, fmoro rcccntlv after child-birth, by servants), 
and bear simply the words’" To inquire after Mrs. Blank.** 
In the stage of convalescence there comes in return an 
ordinary visiting card, with the words written above the 
name *^With thanks for kind enquiries,’* which indicates 
tliat the hostess can now see company. 

(4) ** P. P. 0.’* (rour prendre cong6 — in order to take 
leave) cards should be left in person or by servants (not by 
post) within ten days of departure if the absence is to last 
two or three months. (This rule has been lately relaxed as 
regards postal delivery). 

(5) A lady making a purely business call upon a lady 
or gentleman gives her card to the servant to be taken to 
his master or mistress, but only on these occasions. 

3. Qentlemen have certain rules of their own to observe 
in regard to making calls and leaving cards. A gentleman’s 
card should bo thin, unglazed, the inscription in plain 
English copper-plate with no flourishes after the manner 
of the Continent and America. Titles of persona of rank 
and of ecoleaiaatical dignitaries are never preceded by the 
definite article nor by adjectives such as “ Most Noble,** 
“Right Honourable,” "Right Reverend,” " Vonerablc;** nor 
do men with degrees or scientific or legal distinctions attach 
them to their names on their visiting cards. Thus correct 
use gives simply “ Dukeof Newcastle,”' " Bishopof London,** 
** Archdeacon of Cleveland ; ” " Mr. Arthur Balfour,** 
^‘Reverend Dr. Cooper.” An “Honourable** drops the 
word on his card and is plain " Mr. Gordon.’* An ollicer in 
the navy adds R.N., or R.I.M. (Royal Indian Marine), 
after his name but no King’s Counsel, Member of Parlia- 
ment or Doctors of whatever (acuity add K.O., M.P., LL.D., 
D.D. to their card-name. Baronets and Knights until 
recently wore simply “ Sir Charles Forbes,” "Sir William 
Mao Gregor,*’ without Bart, or Kt., but since the Lord 
Chamberlain’s instruction that Baronets attending Court 
should have their rank of Baronet on their cards, it is 
usual for them to indicate their rank on their printed 
visiting-cards. Officers in the army have tho name of their 
club down in tho left-hand corner and the name of their 
regiment down in the right-hand corner. 

(1) In calling upon married people a gentleman leaves 
two cards, one for the mistress and tho other for the master. 

(2) A gentleman should not turn down tho corner of 
his card (see Rule G in rules for Ladies Card-leaving.) His 
call is upon the host and hostess, and not upon the young 
ladies of the house. 

(3) Calls are not made nor cards lelt bv a gentleman 
upon new acquaintances, however pleasant Ihey may have 
been to him at a dinner or ball in another person’s house, 
without a clear intimation from the lady that a call at her 
house would bo agreeable to her. 

(4) The same rules apply to gentlemen as to ladies 
with regard to leaving cards after entertainments. See 
Buie (1) near top of page. 

(6) Bachelors call upon bachelors after receiving 
ho^itallty, unless they are uj)on such intimate footing as 
to dispense with ceremony. 

N.B. — Wedding Cards and Memorial Cards are no longer 
fashionable. * 

III. PATINQ CALLS. 

^rtain calls are obligatory, e.g., A formal call by you 
person called upon is an indispen- 
•able prelimin^ to your inviting him or her to your house. 

an of different categories, principally these: calls of 
oa^atalauon, calls of condolence, and calls of courtesy. 

*• A oaJl of congratulaMon is mode upon a bride shortly 


after entering her new home. Tills Is something more than 
a ceremoniaf civility and implies that you are prepared to 
continue her in, or admit her into, the circle of your friends^ 
You have, of course, already called upon her parents when 
the engagement was announced and after the marriage 
has taken place. Then again, on the birth of a child yon 
call to “enquire after mother and child,” leaving oards 
with your sympathetic enquiries. 

2. Condolence is first oxprwsed by a letter of sympathy 
hearing a narrow block rim in case of a death. Yon do 
not need to make your personal call until a card has come 
from tho mourners “ returning thanks for kind sympathy.** 

3. We now come to calls of courtesy or general calls. 
These ore paid between tho hours of 3 and 6 p.tn., to ^ow 
the luncheon to be well over and prenaration for dinner 
to bo easily arranged. A few hints may nere bo serviceable : 

(1) Visitors should never prolong their call beyond 
a quarter of an hour or twenty minutes If they wish to avoid 
the charge of having inflicted " a vi^tation.’* 

(2) The hostess rises to receive her visitors and 
advances a few paces, but tho other ladies present remain 
seated. (Gentlemon rise at each new arrival.) The 
hostess places each new-comer as near as possible to her 
own chair, and introduces them to those in their immediate 
neighbourhood to promote conversation. When they 
ri5>e as about to leave she rings the bell, and the host, if he 
bo present, hands the departing lady down stairs to her 
carriage, and bids her "good bye," (not "good morning.*’) 
at her carriage door. 

(3) Formerly a gentleman, when paying a formal call, 
took liis hat and stick into tho drawing-room, but now it 
is more usual to leave them In the liall. When gentlemen 
wear gloves, thoy can take them oil or keep them on as 
they jiloase. 

(4) regards refreshments nothing more at ordinary 
" At Homes " is required than tea, (which the hostess pours 
out herself), plain bread and butter, cakes, scones, and 
thinly cut sandwiches of pat6 de foie gras, &c., &c. On 
" big days ’’ refreshments will bo served in the dining-room, 
when claret cup, collec, &c., may be given. 


IV. VISITING. 

1, In paying visits to a country house your task is now 
easier than of yore in deciding th« length of your visit. 
Your hostess generally specifics the time for which tho 
invitation is intended, and this is no proof ol scant hospital- 
ity. Necessarily the number of be^oorns is limited, and 
if a succession of visitors is expected your room will bo 
required for the next visitor. Make your arrangements, 
therefore, rigidly with thb in view. Consult Bradshaw 
beforehand, os to the time of your train for departure and 
do not appear to be hanging on in hopes of an extended 
invitation. Young ladies, especially, are prone to jump 
at some such civil phrase as Don’t you think you could 
spare us a few days longer ? ” which often is a fagon de 
parler and nothing more. Of course there may be oases 
when there is no pressure for accommodation, and where, 
perhaps, the solitude of your hostess would make an 
intimate lady-friend’s extension of visit a real kindness. 
But this must bo clear beyond dispute before you agree to 
go beyond the letter of your invitation. There is always 
a risk of outstaying your welcome. Sad indeed would it 
bo if it happened to you as to the visitor of whom the old 
Scotch lady said to the cook in his hearing : “ Jane, bile an 
extra egg for Mr. Brown’s breakfast the morn, for he ia 
gaun to traivel.” Such a violent hint as this did ho require 
before packing up to be off I 

2. During your stay you ivill generally find tho morning 
hours free. Breakfast and luncheon are “ moveable 
feasts,” and sometimes prolonged ones. It is, however, 
always well to ascertain casually from the hostess beforu 
saying “ good night,” whether she has any plans in which 
she wishes you tc share next day. There may be a drive 
to a neighbouring ruin, or a pic-nic, Ac., in which some or 
all the guests are wished to take part, and it would be un- 
mannerly in you to absent yourself for some private 
pleasure. If there be no “ plans ” for tho morning-hours, 
you can breakfast and take luncheon at any time during 
which the meals are running (9-10; 1.30-2.30) helping 
yourself from tho sideboard and sitting down in any vacant 
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|>i^ If you are a ^siiermafi ot sketoher, you can always 
gut tandinoiiet from the kitoh^ to obviate the necessity 
of returning for luncheon. 

3. On no account, however, must you fail to appcM m 

f^e drawing-room in proper attire at the hour prescribed 
preparatory to going down to dinner. Some people aro 
culpably lax in this elementary courtesy with the result 
of infuriating the cook, unnerving the hostess and angering 
all their hungry fellow-guests. , , ^ 

4 . Try to make your' host and hostess feel that you are 
enjoyin" yourself. “ Nil s-dinirari ” is a wretched tone of 
mind to exhibit. Without violating truth in the slightest 
degree, von can always fix something in the house, 
grounds or neighbourhood which has given you pleasure. 
And to hear this moderately expressed gives pleasure to 
yoiir entertainers. 

6. Spare the serv'fliits unnecessary trouble by not 
ringing your bi ll upon every slight occasion, and reward 
them suitably ujion your departure. But hero comes a 
painful question : “ \Vlmt shall I give in the way of “ tijis ** 
or gzatuitics (“ vails ” was the wd word) to the servants 
in my host’s house, and to which of them t ** Well, wo 
are not all millionaires nor the guests of Dukes. It would 
l;o a real convenience if there could be, as in Holland, a well 
recognised tariff by which this melancholy business could 
l>e regulated for ordinary mortals. Of course, something 
depends upon tho quality of your host and tho length of 
your visit, but to judge by the countenance of servants, 
a short visit does not imply a material reduction in tho 
gratuity expected. A week or a “ week-end ” is pretty 
ijiuoh the same. Only general rules can bo laid down. 

(1) I'rom young girls little is exiiectod. 

02) From sportsmen gold is dtf rigeur ; any default 
will bo visited next season by tlio gam^eeper's roiogation 
of you to nn impossible place in the hcuiue. 

(*‘9 Ji'cty to butlers range from /iv© sliilJlugs to a 
sovereign. The servant who “ valets ” you always e3ri)e<.*ts 
a Piirciul “ tip." Ualf-a-crown is tho usual gratuity given 
to a conchman, and even a young lady ‘'remoiubera'* the 
Jehu who drives her to and from tho station. She Is 
generally exempt however from giving ti])s to other men* 
servanbi. 

(4) If no men servants are kept in the house, fhe 
parlour maid first and tho housemaid second expect a 
gratuity. ’I'iils may he five shilUngs in the first instauco 
and half-a-cioNvu ui* the second. 

N.B. — Many men escape the dlfllculty of j»artition by 
giving a pound or two to the Lead servant and asking him 
to distribute it among the claim-mts. He is sure not to 
forget himself in di v hliag the sjjoiJ. 

V, WEDDINGS, 

There is great improvement within our own recollection 
as to the conduct of weddings, and this improvement is 
not limited to “ society ” weddings. The general raising 
of church tone since 1833 has affected the ceremonial of 
matrimony as of everything else. 

1. Tho earliest to arrive is the bridegroom, anxious, w o 
suppose, to prove that ho is no “ laggard in love.” \Vith 
him comes the “ best man,” and they stand topther below 
tiho chancel stops, or in some churches kneel at a “ prio 
Dien,” until shortly before the bride’s arrival. Tho brides- 
maids assemble in tho church porch, or inside the church 
near the west door, in two rows facing each other, waiting 
for tho bride’s arrival rtuI ready to ” fall in ” behind her. 

If the wedding is a choral one, tho choir and clergy march 
in silence to the west end, and are ready at a signal agreed 
upon with the organist to strike up the processional hymn. 
Wxo guests have meanw'hilo been shown to their seats by 
^‘gentlemen-ushers” who ascertain from each of them 
whether they are friends of tho bride or bridegroom, and 
assign their place accordingly, so that they are sure to find 
themselves among acquaintances. 

2. The bride enters the church loaning on the right arm 
of her father or guardian, and follows the choir to the chancel 
step, the bridesmaids, two and two, following her. The 
bridegroom takes his place at her right side with the “ best 
man” standing behmd him. He neither embraces nor 
shakes hands with the bride but simply bows to her. The 
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fathw stands ,«t the hi^e^s left hand. Bar motlMr sfU lb 
the front seat with the nearest relatives. 

3. And now the service begins. At the qooitioo ** Who 
giveth this woman, Ac./* the father bows to the oWgymaiif 
and stepping in front of the oouple, joins their righthaods 
together, and then goes back to his place. Now is the time 
for the gloves of the bride to bo handccl with her bouquet 
to the care of tho chief bridesmaid, who holds them to the 
end of the service. The bridem'oom should ooglove m 
soon as tho service begins. It always creates an awkward 
pause if the bridegroom has to hunt in his pockets for the 
ring. He should have it ready when required by the 
priest to place it upon the book. After the first blessingt 
the bride and bridegroom alone follow the priest to the 
altar, the others remaining at their stations, not chatting 
together, but reverently joming in tho service. 

4. When all is finished, the bride, Icaningon her husband’s 
left arm, and the principal relations and Irlends, go to the 
vestry to sign the book and give oon^atulations. ^e 
fee to the olerc^an should never be given uncovered by 
an envelope. The correct mode is silently to place it on 
tho vestry table with an inserq tion on the envelope ** Rev. 
Dr. Smith, with thanks and compliments.” Its amount 
varies, but in fashionable weddings is always largely in 
excess of “ legal fees.” On slowly gomg down the ohuroh, the 
bride tokos her husband’s left arm, each recognising their 
h'icnds with a smile or nod, the bridesmaids foUow two and 
two, and then the bride’s mother. The “ boat man ” waits 
till the last to so© everybody into their oarriages. The 
BiAnep of London has lately condemned the custom of 
thi owing rico or confetti in the church porch or within the 
railings at the west end. Sensible people will approve the 
bishop’s action and govern themselves aecordingy. 

VI. REOEPTION AFTER THE WEDDING. 

Tho old-fashioned wedding-broakfust with its Dickens* 
reniiniscencca is now a thing of the post. Tho abolition 
of tho compulsory ante-noon celebration of holy matri- 
mony introduced a new era in marriage fostivitjps. 

J. Invitations are issued upon an “At Home” card 
or silver-edged not© paper, about 15 days before the 
ceremony, in tho following formula : “ Mr. and Mrs. Jones 
request the pleasure of Ulr. and Sirs. Smitli’s Company at 
tho marri^e of their daughter Ethel with Mr, Heoij 
Brown, at 2 p.m., on June 10th, at St. Barnabas*, Pimlico, 
and afterwards at No. 3 Eaton Square. R.S.V.P.” Accep- 
tants send a present to the bride accompanied by a visiting 
card upon which is written, “ With Go<^ Wishes ” or some 
suc\i kind words. These presents are a\i displaced vADa 
card attached in one room with plenty oi ciroulatmg space. 

2. The refreshments consist of tea and ooSeo, sand^chea 
of all kinds, rolled bread and butter, cokes, aspic jellies, 
chicken and game. Champagne is always provided, and 
is handed round by the waiters. The buffet is placed at 
the top of the room denuded of furniture, or alqpg one side 
with sciwants behind to poor out. The w^ding-oaka 
stands in the centre of the buffet surrounded by white 
flowers upon a white satin or crepe table-spread embroiderad 
with silver. 

3. The guests are received with a handshake by the 
hostess, who stands close to the drawing-room door. They 
say their words of congratulation and then seek out the 
bride and bridegroom by the fire-place, utter kind words 
and go to inspect the presents. All then adjourn to the 
tea-room in tho following order: Bride and bridegroom, 
bride’s father wdth bridegroom’s mother, bridegroom*s 
father with bride’s mother, best man with chief bridesmaid, 
tho remainder of the bridal party. Then follow “all 
and sundry ” without prescribea order of precedency. 

4. VVitii glass of champagne in hand, the officiating 
clergyman, or some old friend of the family, briefly proposes 
the health of the happy couple, the bridegroom replies and 
the bride cuts the oake, a small portion of which u handed 
by the bntlor to each guest, and no one must debUhe receiv- 
ing it. The bride then retires to change her dress and leavsf 
the house for her marriage tour amid showisrs of tib^ 
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V12. INV1TAS701I TO DINVEB. 


\, The mode of reply to an invitation to dinner is 
governed by the mode of invitation. To a formal invitation 
the reply will take this form : ** Mr. and Mrs. Barton accept 
with pleasure the kind invitation of Mr. and Mrs. Andrews 

to dinner on of at 8 p.m.” (The day and hour 

ere repeated in the acceptance to prevent mistake). What- 
ever the stylo of invitation the answer should be projnpt, 
and the subsequent discovery of inability to bo present 
(never except for the gravest reasons, e.g., family aWiction, 
illncsa, or a royal “ command ”) should be intimated at 
once. If one of an invited couple is obliged to withdraw, 
it should be left to the hostess to say whether she desires 
the presence of the other. As the hostess never asks any- 
one but a friend to fill u]> a blank (** the young man from 
Whiteley’s” excepted), it is best for the stop-gap good- 
naturedly to accept, but the hostess ought verbally to 
ncknowledge the compliance ns a favour. 

2. The time of arrival should not be more than 5, or nt 
the most 10 minut-ca. after the hour named. Husband and 
wife do not now enter the drawing-room arm-in-arm, but 
the lady goes a Httle in front, and both make their way at 
onoe to shake hands with the hostess and then with the host, 
without looking right or left to salute other friends. This 
imperative duty having been performed, the lady visitor 
takes a seat, but the gentleman remains standing and 
converses with any one he knows. The only introductions 
made are those between the lady and gentleman who will go 
down to dinner together. The genth.*man bows to his 
partner, but does not shako hands, and makes small talk 
until the announcement of dinner. When the move to Iho 
dining-room is made, the gentlemen offer the ladies tlio 
right arm (because the lady will sit on their right aide nt 
table), the order of precedency being indicated by a nud 
from the hostess. 


3. The following remarks refer to the usual observances 
at table ; — (1) The guests unfold their serviciites and place 
ihem across the knee, not like foreigners who fix them 
inside thoir collar. Tho little no.jcgny inside the serviette 
makes a buttonhole. (2) The jneim card is glanced at, 
not deeply studied, for conversation, however light, must 
flow on uninterruptedly. Tho gontlemau’a first duty i< io 
talk to tho lady he “ took down,” but if diuing dinner t-.Lo I 
is briefly conversing with the gentleman on her right, ho 
may talk without introduction to tho lady on his loft. 

(3) Should the carving bo done in the old English fashion 1 
at the table, an opportniilty la ipteamteA lot one ol the ' 
genllctnen who hank tho hoatoaa to olict his aorvlooa. This 
vhould never he done hy an inefficient carver, nor should 
a carver ever stand aji to perform his task, however difficult. 
Bad carving tortures the heart of the smiling hostess and 
leaves the dish unsightly. (4) Three or four wine glasses 
stand at the right hand of each guest w'ith a square of bread 
(intended to bo broltcn, not out) on the left. The small 
tumbler or the wido-cuppod glass is for cham])agne, the 
ruby-coloured glass is for hock, the smallest for sheriy 
and the green one for claret. Sherry is offered with soup, 
champagne with the first entree, and thou throughout tho 
dinner. Hock or chablis is offered with fish, but there is 
no need to partake of all or any of these. Some people 
limit themselves to claret or whiskey and soda, and otht rs 
to plain water. Syphons of Apollinaris, soda water, 
lemonade, Ac., stand on the side-board, and liqueurs 
(CRiaxtreuse, brandy, Ivummel, benediclino, Ac.) are offered 
after ice-pudding. 

4. Tho following liints arc offered to tho very few who 
may need them : — 

^1) Knives and forks are arranged in u fixed order. 
The table spoon is for soup, which mtist be eaten (need we 
say nofseleS:ily ? ) from the side near tlie point. The fidi 
knUe and fork are placed outside tlio others ready toe 
eating the fish which follows tho soup. 

(2) In helping yourself to dishes handed round, act 
qmckly, and have regard to the wants of others, neither 
* * miscroscopic portion nor a huge one. Never 

two helpings of soup or fish even If asked, nor a large 
quantity of sauce. If you want a second supply of the joint, 


leaye your knife and fork upon plate whan s e ndin g It to 
i^e carver. 

(8) Aim at noiselessncss both as regards eating, 
drmidng, breathing, and every other possible source of 
disagreeable sound. Do not speak or drink with food in 
your mouth. Keep the moustache free from traces of 
soup, and use only the serviette in w4)ing the mouth. 

(4) Eat curry with spoon and fork ; sweet breads 
and vegetable entries with fork alone, holding ft in the 
right hand ; oysters served on the shell with a fish knife 
and fork ; fish ilssoles and fish hors-d’oeuvres with fish 
fork only ; salads with knife and fork, 

(6) Never use knife or spoon if a fork wUl do. With 
ice pudding or ices use a small spoon, 

VIII. PTTKERALS AND MOURNING. 

1. After a death write to all relations and intimatO’ 
friends on a black-edged sheet of good note-paper a simfde 
notice of the event. At the same time a communication 

[ should be sent to certain daily newspapers and to such 
weekly journals (o.g., “ Tho Quordian ”or “ Tho Army and 
, Navy Gazette ”) as circulate among friends of tho deceased. 
In tho case of a ret\irncd colonial the words are often added : 
“Australian, Canadion, or New Zealand papers please 
copy.” 

2. Invitations to the funeral follow in a day or two: 

“ Tho family '.>f tho late .... request the honour 

of your presence at his funeral on at 3 p.m.,” Ac. (signed 

by tho male head of the house). 

*3. The dress of the chief mrsurners is. for ladies, woollen 
materials trimmed with crape; and, for gentlemen, black 
suits and tics, black gloves, nud a plain black bat-band. 

4. Friends send their card^j after the funeral ‘'with 
kind emniirics/’ and in due time a printed card in return 
comes ** with thanks for kind enquiries/* 
b. Wul.nvs do not now uuivcrsally wear “ the widow’s 
cap ” wliich u^icd to l )0 obUgato^^ for a twelvemonth, hut 
i<jr this period thry wear thoir “weeds” gonorally as 
follows : crape, drea.:}, largo black silk cloak, crape bonnot 
1 an»l veil, plain muslin collar and broad culT.^. 

1 0. “ Deep mourning ” is considered to bo woollen 

I fabrics and crajje, tiic crape covering the dress complotefy 
I for the first year, Evtui dinmonds may now be worn with 
deep mourning. “ Second njourning ” is dull black silk 
or cashmere, with or without crape. “Half mourning” 
is black and white. Complimenfarr mouruiag** btaok 
without crape. 

7. Time of wearing mourning is as follows : — 

U) For a uije, the widower should wear mouthlu^ 
tot two veexa.. 

i t-'l Fer a Imsbatid, the widow Arnold wees dssep 

tnourtiing tor the fjvftt year, the crape betas gradually 
reduced during the next niue montlxs, and pl^ black for 
the remaining three. 

(3) For a parent, twelve months, plain black being 
worn all the time. 

(4) For a cltild, the same hs for a parent. 

(5) For a brother, or sisUr, six month&-~hal£ mourning 
during the last month. 

(G) For a grarul-parait nine months. 

(7) For an unde, aunt, neplicip, or niece, tlirce months* 

(8) For a firet cousin, six weeks. 

N.B. A wife “mourns” for her husband’s relations 
j as for her own, the same rvilo applying to the husband. 

I Mourning rings and memorial cards are out of fashion. 


HINTS ON ENTERTAINING. 

I. TUVENaE PASTIES. 

1. Tlic best time for these is winter, when tho roaring 
fire inside and the Christmas evergreens still docking tho 
apartments, w’th the mistletoe in its time-honoured central 
position, seem to usher tlie young band into a new world 
after tramping thi'ough the snow or having their blood 
sent pulsing through their veins by the sharp air ontsido# 
The hostess knows that not one blaa4 guest wiU bo 
to-night; no mock thanlcs for all her trouble and pains i 
but genuine enjoyment on the part of both seniors and 
juniors. The invitations on At Homs ” cards should hs 
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written by the children of the house, and the “ play-name 
(** Billy ” and ** Molly ”), without aurnamo, is sufficient 
among intimates. “ Master,** “ Miss *’ are used for new 
or distant acquaintances. The receivers are the cluldren 
themselves, the mother standing in the background. 

2. When all are assembled and have taken on fheir 
“ things,** the impatient guests, ltd by the eldest boy of the 
house and the little girl whom he chooses 
form a procession to the tea-room, wlicre the table shtmld be 
radiant with bright colours, preferably pink for the shades, 
candles and sweetmeats. Homely tilings (notwithst^ding 
the doctor’s warnings) must for this occasion be eschew^, 
and ell that can tempt the eye as weU as the appetite bo 
exhibited in profusion. Caro must be talcon that fh®^® 
enough for everybody, for children love “ a good feed. 
The children’s tea-table is presided over by the eldest daugh- 
ter of the house, or the governess or some lady who acts as 
lieutenant for the mistress. I’he “ up-growns ” are 
simultaneously at tea in another room served by servants 
from behind the buffet, the gentlemen waiting on the 
ladies. The hostess meanwhile is “ here, there, and every- 
where,” but her prime duty is to the children. 

3. Games should bo under the charge of a siirightly 
young lady, who knows a number of games, Bho\y8 how 
they ought to he played, and peremptorily insists on the 
order in which they shall be jilaycd. A whimsical youth 
who interferes with her directions must be ignored. No 
time should be wasted between one game and another. 
*' Musical Chairs,” ” Brother I’m Bobbed ” (especially with 
boys), “ General Post,” “ Blind Man’s Buff,” “ Puss in tho 
Corner,” are always favourites. For a simple danoe-game 
nothing boats ” The Muffin Man.” Movement is tho 
grand secret of entertaining children. Tlie “ Cliristmos 
Tree” is a somewhat costly business if tho children are 
above tho ordinary class. Most children love dancing, 
especially a polka, an easy waltz, and ** Sir Roger do 
Coverlcy.” In Scotland there are few, however young, who 
cannot acquit themselves creditably in the “Highland 
Sohottischo ” or a reel. 

4. Before leaving, lemonade or claret cup, sandwiches 
and cakoa arc served. 

II. QAEDEN PARTIES. 

1. Invitations are sent on a largo square “At Homo ** 
curd in tho name oi tho hostess about throe weeks before 
tho appointed day. After the name of the guost, odd 
“ and party,” and in one corner write “ tennis,” “archery,” 
Ac. The hours (3.30-7) should also be specified. No 
thought of difference of ago need restrict your freedom of 
invitation; for old, middlo-aged, and even children enjoy 
the bright afternoon on tho lawn in August or September, 
which aro the favourite montlia for garden parties. 
“ Weather permitting ” is not often written on tho card, 
and the guests ore expected to come notwithstanding a few 
showers, and unless there is a “ regular down-pour ” of 
rain. Of course tho rwoption-rooms inside tho house will 
iu the latter case take tho place of the lawn for the gathering. 

2. The lawn should be closely mown and present the 
trim appearance which is never scon out of our own country. 
A few tents with bright coverings, or flag decorations are 
put up here and there on the grass, labelled with the purpose 
to which they are devoted : “ Fortune telling,” “ palmistry,” 

“ refreshments,” Ac. If there is a baud, a “ stand ” will 
1)0 required, placed in tho centre of tho lawm ; if pierrots, 
a stage with dressing-room attached. Garden chairs, 
settees, deck-chairs and the like are placed up and down 
in abundance, and mgs for the feet of those who are sensitive 
to damp. Shawls should always be easily available. A 
** Punch and Judy” show is sure to be popular with children. 

3. The hostess stands on tho upper part af tho lawn 
or at any point where she con readily bo seen, so that the 
guests may at once come and shake hands, and introduce 
the friendis they have brought as “ party ” before they 
mingle with tho crowd and seek out their acquaintances. 
The hostess does not at a garden-party introduce people, 
but leaves them to find tho& own mends. 


I 4. As records refreshments, tea and ooilee are served 
! on arrival either in the marquee or iu the house, and are. 
afterwards replaced by ices, ohampagno-oup, olaret-cup,^ 
strawberries and cream, grapes, peaches, melons, Ac. 
Effervescing drinks aro sure to be in demand in hot weather. 
The hostess docs not look after your bodily wants, but 
expects you to go to tho buffet and ask from the servants 
whatever you require. Gentlemen wait upon ladies whom 
they know. 

5. If a military band is to play, tho host will take care 
to ask permission of tho colonel before negotiating with 
the band-master, the charge for tho performance, the 
method and cost of conveyance, the refreshments expected, 
Ac. The host will also arrange for the conveyance of 
reporters if their presence is desired, and see that they are 
well regaled. “ Gentlemen of the press ” have much in 
their power, and can easily glorify your “ function ** or 
damn it with faint pi-aise. 

7. Costume will depend upon tho nature of the amuse- 
ments ; but ladies should wear bright colours, and hats and 
frocks, in harmony with the season; gentlemen wear 
morning dross, but the silk hat is not de riguenr, now that 
straw hats arc so tastefully and “ dressily ” made. Perhaps 
in town and tlie home district it is well to adhere to the 
silk hat. It is not necessary to say adieu if the hostess 
is not at hand, nor to call after tho party, but some people 
leave a card as they pass out, both as a record of their 
presence and a courteous acknowledgment of the pleasure 
they have received. 

III. DINNER PARTIES. 

HINTS TO TUB HOSTESS. 

1. A dinner given to guests should be more marked by 
elegance than profusion. “Non ampliter eed munditer 
convivium; plus salis quam sumptus (Corn. Nep.)=‘*An 
entertainment sliould be reflned and finished rather than 
a prodigious spread; there should be more of exquisite 
iosto than vulgar display of expense.” Beauty and 
oomfort should enter into all the appointments of a high- 
cloBB dinner ; table decorations, lustrous, i.e., well-cleaned 
silver, brilliant crystal, fancy Venetian glasses, spotless 
napery, variegated lamp-shades, well-regulated temperaturo 
according to the season, and every detail which pleases the 
eye and gives the sense of comfort os soon as the dininy- 
roora is entered. A country farmer tliinks of what he will 
cat and drink, a lady and gentleman look upon a dinner 
as on cDsthetio fca4. Tho progress of civilisation is by 
nothing more marked than by tho suppressing or subduing 
of mere animal gratification to a love of tho fine arts, and 
of these, refined dinner-giving is surely one. 

2. First comes the question of table decorations. 
A white cloth of the finest linen damask is spread with 
great exactitude on tho table. Down each side and along 
each end of a carved oak table may be placed lone and short 
slips, which are drawn off at tho oonolusion of dinner, and 
before dessert. A very handsome table decoration placed 
in tho centre is an Indian or Japanese silver cloth. Some 
ladies affect a centre plateau of plate gloss, placed with small 
water-fowl on its surface supporting bouemets of flowers, 
and round tho edges aro bright-coloured flowers or green 
ferns placed in long glass troughs. Less pretentious, 
though not so effective, is an oval board, covered with 
crimson plush, on which are groimed clusters of small gloss 
or china vases with flowers. The abolition of the old 
epergne and its replacement by low floral decorations, 
permit of all the guests seeing each other and of the host and 
hostess surveying tho whole proceeding. The flowers 
are not clubb^ together in large groups but are scattered 
up and down the table in harmony with a preconcerted 
plan of decoration. They should always bo of the choicest 
kind, and ferns and moss should be used to assist Hie 
general effect. To give the idea of naturalness, long branches 
of roses, roots and all, aro sometimes laid along the table : 
the roses wired to the stem, tho roots carefully cleaned 
and then partly veiled in asparagus fom. If a sot design 
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ifl preferred, long eprays o! orohids and ferns radiating from 
the omtre of the table, dowers placed in straw gondolas, 
or as if growing on oork trees whose green wire boughs are 
covered with ferns, are used with beautiful effect. We 
have seen a whole table look verv beautiful by being 
encompassed right round by a treilised arrangement of 
sweet*peas rising from water troughs placed at a convenient 
distance from the diners, the brass cJtancdlerie not being 
too high. 

3. What then is the general appearance of the table 
when the guests enter ? No wine is seen on it, no solid 
food. Knives, forks and spoons and the silver nut-crackers 
are there and a few caraffea of clear spring water. The 
coloured candles in silver candlesticks, or jots of electric 
light in tiny globes, or lamps veiled with ruddy shades, 
pour their soft radiance over the scene. “ Qrapes in their 
own green leaves, strawberries and cherries piled high on 
their respective dishes, apricots ond plums ensconced each 
in a separate leaf, so that they may not be robbed of tbeir 
delicate bloom by too close contact with their fellows — jiinea 
and melons taking thoir stand as the chief personages. 
Mingled with all these fruits, sprays of fern and ico-plant 
give a cool and refreshing appearance to the dish. Crys- 
tallized fruits sparkle and glitter ; the more sober walnut 
and filbert, disdaining decoration of any kind, as unbecom- 
ing to their respootivo characters, cornj^lcte the list of after- 
dinner delicacies,** (Lady Oolin Campbell *‘ Etiquette of 
Good Society ”). 

4 . Next, of what should a fairly representative guest- 
dinner consist T Wo are not encouraging extravagance 
nor parsimony if w’o say that after the appetizers (Hors 
d'cetivres) such os olives, anchovies, caviare, sardines, &o. 
(which after all are not essential), soup, fish, two entries 
(hot and cold), a joint and fowl as jubccs do resistance, 
game, ioe-puddings, sweets, savouries, cheese in its multiform 
preporations, and dessert, make a dinner quite good enough 
for any but gourmands or gourmets. Of course wo are 
thinking of entortainors with moderate means. 

6. A few^ plain words on various matters connected 
with the giving of a dinner party, for which the hostess Is 
more or less responsible, may here bo given : 

(1) Invitations are sent on “At Ilome“ sli aped cards 
about three weeks beforehand, In some such terms as these : 

Mr. and Mrs. A. request the pleasure of Mr. and Mrs. iJ’s 
company at dinner on •— of — at 8 p.m." Of course on 
unccromonial occasions tlie notice is not so long, nor the 
style of invitation so formal. 

(2) In^ many houses little cards lie on the hall table 
downstairs to infonn the gentlemen who are tlieir partners ; 
but in others the arrangement is told in the d^a^YiIlg-roora, 
and the necessaty iiitroductions made. 

(3) In moving to tlio dining room, the host leads the 
way with the princii)al lady, and the hostess closes the 
procession with the principal gentleman, tho order of 
precedency being indicated by a nod from the hostess. 

( 4 ) The host, witli tlie principal lady on his right, 
remaliis standing until tho guests have all found thoir 
place| under his guidance, tho hostess occupying the head 
of the table with the principal gentleman on her left, 

(5) At^tbe conclusion of dinner, the servants prepare 
the table for doasert. A dessert plate bearing a d’oyley, 
finger glass, and diver knife and fork is placed before each 
^est. (Great beauty is often seen in hand-painted 
d oyleys.) The wine is put on tlie table in front of tho 
host, and handed once round by the butler wltli the ques- 
tion, ** DOTt, sherry, or claret ? ” After handing tho various 
kinds of dessert to each of the guests, the servanta leave tlie 
room. 

(6) In a short time the hostess ** catches the eyo ” 
of the leading lady-guest, rises, and the ladies rise with her 
to make their way to the drawing-room. 

.. (7) po host now passes to the chair at the head of 
me tabl^ After a glass or two of wine the gontlemon 
Onnk coffee and liqueur, smoke a cigar or cigarette, ond 
njoin the ladi^, who have already had coffoo. Tea 
follows ; music is sometimes introduced, and carriages are 
announced at 10.30 or 11. 


IV. MYSTERIES OF A MENU CARD. 

♦*^^**'n watched the countenance of the un- 

^ravoiied Englishman who is brought face to face at 


or diner A la carte, with a menu card written in 
French or Gorman, and whose decision as to what he will 
select is somewhat impatiently awaited by the sarcastic 
garden who can “ be silent in six languages ? *’ We know 
the puzzled look, tho painful hesitation, and the final throb 
with which the only words the Englishman recognises on 
the card are gasped out ; “ rosbif,’* “ biftok,** “ omelet.*’ He 
will live upon those dishes for weeks rather than display his 
ignorance of the terminology or trust himself to the unknown 
contents of the enigmatic card. Wo shall endeavour to 
assist him in deciphering its mysteries. 

1. Let him recognise at once the very small force that 
lies in the ever-recurring prepositions ‘^au,” “kla,'* and 
“ en.** 


To begin with “ au.” Well, “an four ”:^somethitjg 
baked in an oven; “ au gras *’= moat dressed with rich 
gravy or sauce ; “ au gratin ” = dishes prepared with sauce 
and broad crumbs; ‘‘an maigre ”= Lenten dishes made 
without meat ; “ au naturel ’*= simple, plain (“ pommes de 
terros au naturel,” are potatoes cooked os any farmer’s 
wife would do them); “ au jus” — meat dishes with 


natural juice or gravy; “ au bcurre noir ’’ — anything 
done in brown butter; “ au laif’^in milk. The upshot 
is that all this mysterious lunguago has no concern with 
you the consumer, but siinnly d(‘scribc3 a culinary process. 

Next, as to *‘ a la.” This is a contraction of k la 
mode do,” and is an inflated invtuition of French cooks to 
please some grandee after whom they name their soups or 
sauces, or else a kind of goographicnl dedication. Thus, 
**h la Russo” — in Russian style*; “h, rAllcmande”=in 
German style; “A. la ferrnhue” - in farm-house style; “A la 
Flafnando”=--in Flemish style ; “A la gi t ana ” — in gipsy 
fashion; but “A la Maintenon” and a tliousand other 
einiiJar dedicatory “d las** moan no more than the com- 
plimentary dedication of a volume of poetry by Hryden 
and tho old poets, 

I^sstly, as regards “ en.” This generally refers to the 
article in which a dish is served or dished up as, e.g., “ en 
eerviette ” — served up in a napkin. You see then that all 
these tonus need not prevent you from making a deliberate 
choice of what you actually -want for your dinner. Look 
for the substantive and ignore tho qualify; ig clauses. 

We shall now give you a specimen of a very elaborate 
French Menu, and translate it so that you may see how 
by a little knowledge of the French names of fishes, birds 
and fruits, you can thread your way through what at 
first sight seems a labjTinthine maze. 

Suppose we take the menu of the dinner given by tfie 
Corporation of London to tho Emperor Napoleon* HI., 
April 19, 1865. 


POTAGES. 

Potago de tortue clair. 
Bisque d’ ^revisses. 
Potage de nids d’ oisoaux 
chlnois. 

Consomme do volaillc. 

ENTRfeES CnAUDE;>. 
Cailles aux lines herbes. 
Cfttelettes d’agneau aux 
huricots verts. 

Buffs en caisse. 

Petites bouebCes A la Reine. 


ENTRfiES FROIDES. 
Filets de truitos & la 
Bavigote. 

Foies gras de Strasbourg. 

QAteau de ptannigan 
aux truffes. 

Chaudfroid de bdeasaines. 

Mayonnaise de turbot 
aux laitues. 

Blanquettes des volaillc 
4 la gelds. 


BOUI*S. 

dear turtle soup. 
Shell-fish soup (cray-fiah). 
Chinese birds’ nesta soup. 

Clear poultry soup. 

HOT ENTRIES. 
Quails and sweet herbs. 
Lamb cutlets with green 
beans. 

Small birds (“Ruffs”) set In 
a paper fringe. 

Small puff-paste patties 
(dedicated to the Queen), 

COLD ENTRIES. 
Fillets of Trout with a 
piquant sauce, (“ Ravigote.”) 
Fat goose liver from 
Strasburg. 

A round flat cake of grouse 
with truffles. 

Snipas dressed while hot 
and to be eaten cold. 
Mayonnaise of turbot with 
lettuce. 

A stow made of fowl with 
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LiEOB DISHES. 

Peacocks (dedicated to the 
Empress). 

Wild boar's head in Bobemuiu 
style. 

Large whole aalmoii(dcdicatf;d 
to Iloyalty). 
Galantiiio of turkey 
in I’aris style. 

c;ii/ lcifig pig in Naples style. 

A Salisbury ham done in 
iiludeira wine. 

(A relic of old times weighing 
from 40 to 100 lbs.; 

HETIVEHN DISHES. 

A bunch of truffles £ro:n 
rtrigueux. 

A cluster of plovers’ egg.s. 
I’lain green peas. 
Asparagus. 

I’astjy. 

Vanilla-flavoured ucam. 
Swedish apricots. 
Stewed pineapple. 
lUittor cakes in Saxon style. 
A Polish substitute for 
tipsy cake. 

We have choHen this luxtirioua specimen from scores 
of menus iliat lie to our hand, not because there is much 
prospect of many of u.s being “ commanded ** to dino with 
an Emperor, but because wo believe that if you master 
this you will not have inuoh difiiculty in understanding 
much simpler bills of faro. If you want a gastronomical 
dictionary you must go to Seim or Francatelli ; we are 
merely your humble interpreter. Voung housewives will 
find in any good cookery book suggestions for constructing 
a menu card with the appropriate technical terms written 
in French. As tluj I’renclimun deiGes sauces, and satirizes 
England as “ a land with a hundi ed religions and ono 
sauce,” we n\ay mention that the four great classical 
sauces used by c//r/.<! arc : Espagnole, Veloute, Allemande, 
and B(?ehamel (named from its inventor, in the time of 
Louis XIV). 


HINTS ON PUBLIC SPEAKING. 

1. “ Knowledge,” says Lord Bcaconsfield in Endt/mion, 
is tho foundation of eloqutaice.” And this is a dictum of 

golden value. Before an orator ran pour out streams of 
useful eloquence, no matter how rk hly ho may bo endowed 
with the fatal fluency of spneh,” he must have mastered 
the subject on which ho «y>ea];.H. Let us first of all assume 
that you arc familiar with your k«i»ic in all its available 
bearings, many of wliich perhaps you may not find it 
possible or desirable to introduce into (lie limited speech 
on are about to deliver. It is well, however, always to 
avo a reserve fund, especially if you may have to reply in 
the course of debate to criticism more or less formidable. 
This will give you a sense of strength, and sometimes of 
joy, M you watch j our opponent floundering in misappre- 
hensions, misstatements, and general want of aecuralo 
preparation and tirmness of grip of what you have wholly 
made your own. I'he late Lord Randolph’ Churchill would 
■it up two or three nights in succession in order that he 
might master a Blue Book which contained the matter 
upon which ho was about to assail 3Ir. Gladstone’s foreign 
policy. Let us then reiterate our first counsel to you— 
Gruwgt no trouble in pirparing your material. Of course 
wo arc thinking now of serious oratory. We will deal with 
its lighter exercises by and by. 

2. Considerable skill is required in the selection of 
suitable, serviceable, and telling matter. Never overcharge 
your speech with minor detaiw and long rows of figures, 
running in money down to half-pence, and in weights and 
moBSurca to three places of decimals. All this is well 
enough if you are proposing the adoption of the report of 


a Bank or Hailway (lompany or any publio body who priiiti 
in draft a financial statement, a copy of which your h^ers 
hold in their hands while you are commenting npmi it. 
But in ordinary cases deal with round numbers and broad 
facts, as all tho great Ohancollors of Exchequer from Feel 
and Gladstone downwards have done in si^mitting their 
Budgets to Parliament. Many a speech is “ a weariness to 
the flesh,” notwithstanding its substantial exoellenoo. 
There is still force in the Biblical phrase “a word in season.** 

3. After long and varied personal experience of addressing 
public assemblies, wo have no hesitation in saying that the 
most effective element in compelling attention and enlisting 
sympathy, is the employment of simple and direct appeid 
to the audience. Elaborateness and turgidity alienate; 
simplicity and directness conciliate and persuade. The 
tyro in public speaking can do nothing better than study 
John Bright’s speeches and Mr. Spurgeon’s sermons. 
Whatever may bo his political or religious predilections he 
will find in the works of these two “ masters of assemblies ” 
all the elements of auccoasful and artistic appeal to a popular 
audience.. Wo feel bound to urge again the prime virtue 
of Simplicity. 

4. As regards arrangement. Necessarily there must be 
a few prefatory remarks by way of exordium, but the 
student of public speeches must have noticed that these 
can generally bo picked up by following in a modest and 
grateful spirit the kind words uttered by tho chairman of 
the meeting in introducing tho speaker. It never does any 
harm, but rather tho opposite, to express a diffident sense 
of fear lest tho introduction in suijh flattoring terms should 
end in di.sappointment. This personal note should, however 
bo very brief and not overdone, —a lesson to be learnt from 
our ino.st distinguished modern speakers from Mr. Chamber- 
lain downward.?. They all seem anxious to get “ to 
business ” as soon as possible. Plunge then at once in 
medias res. But remember that tho liuman mind requires 
a b(^ginning, a middle and an end in all its reasoning 
processes. Therefore state the elementary propositiou 
which you intend to elucidate os soon as po8;fiblo, and do 
this with confidence, as if you could not conceive that there 
could be any hesitation as to its acceptance in the mind of 
any reasonable human being. This was Bright’s distln- 
guishing characteristic. lie never paltered vith possible 
objeetions, or left on the mind of his hearers the feeling 
that ho was not fully convinced in his own mind. It must 
be left to others to raise objections, you youi’sclf must he 
** sqimre-.shouldcre(l.” After enunciating your main pro- 
position .slowly and .soniolimes witli varied reiteration, you 
must ja-oeecefto .supjjort it with tho best arguments you 
can command. But it is always well to give them a 
ciiMiulativo force. Put th(3 weakest argument first, but do 
not tn'at it as weak. Do it full justice and then pass on to 
that w'hich is etronger, drawing into it anj’^thing of worth 
from its prcdecosrjor. And so on to tho end, building op 
a growing palatial atructurc until you arrive at th^ root and 
tho turrets. We dwell upon this with emphasis, because 
w'e have often w.atchod the effect on the mind of an audience 
when the grand cumulotivo assault with its battering rams 
shatters the citadel of the enemy. Perorations are now 
out of date. At tho same time, as you will notice in the 
rhetorical conclusions of our present great Parliamentary 
leaders, a few glowing scntcncc.s, if crowned with a line or 
two of telling potitry, make an effective denouement to an 
argumentative speech. Even a couplet from a well-known 
poet fires the feelings of your hearers better than half-a- 
dozen .stanzas from some metaphysical or difficult author 
such as lirowning, and a pat anecdote, if really good, 
never fails to win the applause of your audienoo. 

6. As regards diction. Tho days of involved sentences 
and pcrif)dic structure are over. The last successful 
imitator of Burke was Mr. Gladstone. Perhaps tho best 
repre-sentative of modern high-class oratory is Mr. John 
Morley. Every sentence tells, because it is not only simple 
in structure, but sovorely simple in diction. Tho words arc 
tho words not of Dr. Johnson, but of Dean Swift and 
Matthew Arnold, Julius Cresar counseUed young speakers 
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Fatoneaux i V Imp^rati ice. 

Hare do sangfler ki 
Boh^mienne. 

Qros saumon a Ui lloyule. 

Dinde en galantine u l i 
Pansienne. 

Oochon do lait a I.i 
Kapolilainc. 

Jambon de Salisbury ttii vi/i 
de MadDre. 

Baron of beef. 

i:NTiir:.METS. 
Buisson de trufle.s cio 
Ptiric-ord. 

Buisson d'cRuis (le.s pluvici'-.. 
Petits pois nil nature]. 
Asperges eti brancbc.s. 

Cr^me li la vanille. 
Buedoiso d’ ubricots. 
Compote d’ ananas. 
Brioche a la Baxonene. 
Baba d la I’olonaisc. 



duties of . 

lo »voia An **inmiuna (an ont-of-tKe-way word), 

'•as a mariner avoids a roclt.” Make then your language 
as simple as the words of the Authorized Version of the 
Bible, or of Wordsworth, Newman or Froude. You are 
permitted to be homely but never vulgar. “ Slang is 
not simplicity but the corruption of language. 
scientific or commercial address technical accuracy is the 
great aim of language, but in political and general speeches, 
you should travel by “ the king’s highway,*’ using tlio well* 
established usage of our magnificent English tongue. 
Allusions to obscure authors savour of pedantry and arc of 
no practical use in a popular address ; but a reference to 
some of the well-known characters in Pon Quixote, Scott, 
Pickens or Thackeray can often be turned to good account^ 
d. A few words on “ externals,” such ns Attitude and 
Quture^ may not be amiss. The speaker should avoid any 
eooentrieiticB in pose or gesture such as the caricaturist 
might reproduce, of course with exaggeration. An English- 
man never knows h ow to dispose of his hands. Acc ordingly , 
one speaker plunges them into his trousers pockets ; 
another, Pickwick like, places one under his coat-tails while 
ho saws the air with the other ; a third folds them hke 
Napoleon across his breast ; a fourth like Lord Holland 
(whom Sydney Smith corrected) raises his arm from the 
elbow-joint, when he wishes to bo emphatic, anti moves it 
perpendicularly up and down like an automaton, or a 
chopping-macliino ; while a fifth, like the late Mr. Lecky, 
raises each arm in turn like a semaphore. Wo will ven- 
ture to give you a few plain cautions and directions upon 
very elementary matters as regards posture, gesture and 
voice management : — 

(1) Stand well to the front of the platform wiUiin 

easy reacli of the desk upon which your notes are placed. 
(These notes, by the way, should not be too numerous, and 
should bo either type-written or hand-WTitten iu bold 
character.) . , , , 

(2) Do not turn in your toes but place one foot a 
little In front of the other and stand erect. 

(3) While you are supposed always to address Iho 
chairman—a fact which you acknowledge by the frequent 
Introduction of “ Sir ” in your remarka—nover turn your 
back or side to your audience even if you have a largo number 
of “ backers ” on the platform. Aim your words straight 
into the audience and remember that your voice must 
travel to the extreme end of the room. 

(4) Do not push forward jour head or lower your 
voice at the end of a sentence, and do nob “ duck ” or 
“ curtsey ” as your warmth increases. 

(5) Let your gesture bo sparing, Imt when it comes 
germanely to your subject, extend the whole urm from the 
shoulder with the hand outstretched, not from tl;e elbow 
with the lingers clenched or bent. In appeals, stretch 
both hands, palms upwards, to the audience. As the 
peroration approaches and you wi.<h to convey the notion 
of certain victory to your contentions raise your ^ht arm 
higher, and at the end, as If cheering the fined triumph of 
the truths you have been fitting for, you may accompany 
your last few sentences with a swift rotary motion of your 
hand tAjove your head. (Never was there a master of 
gesture to compare with Mr. Gladstone, who liad an endless 
variety of attitudes and gestures for sarcasm, banter, 
exhortation, denunciation, pathos, defiance and victorious 
self-confidence.) 

(6) The great secret in the management of the voice 
is to measure the capacity of tiio ball. You will remember 
how Canon Liddon, with anything but a strong voice, filled 
St. Paul’s by his choosing the right register and the “carry- 
iog note ” suited for the particular building. It is well to 
visit the hall beforehand with some two or three friends 
who will sit in various places and tell you how they hear. 
Of coarse you will make allowance for the difference 
between a crowded hall and an empty building. 

7. We may add a few remarks on .TaaHTSR 
op£soii£s — speaking to toasts, proposing a bride’s health, 
etc. 

Hero very little that we can suggest can be of general 
nse, for everything dependa upon the readiness, good 
tMto and intelligenoe of the speaker. We may, however, 
give a few cautions bm to what should be avoided : 

(1) In proposing a toast, remember that the object 
Afid do Dcmour to the subject of it. Accordingly 
you will single out from his life and character such things 
can honestly bo placed tp his erfsdit, and with a little 
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cau be Stated in the presence of blA acquaint* 
ances Wltdiout exoiting the feeling that you ate fulsome In 
your praise or extravagant in your estimate. No man ^ 
a right to undertake this task unless ho is in sympathy with 
it. He must remember that he is not asked to give a 
critical review or even a biography of his suWeet, and 
therefore he may conscientiously pass over many faults and 
bring into relief virtues which the speaker knows he 
possesses. , ^ ^ 

(2) Avoid referring under the guise of praise to any 
past Incident in bis life of which he might not like to be 
reminded. We liave heard of an orator proposing the 
health of a Mayor of an English city-— a “ self-ina(te man ” 
with Iho words, "Dy dint of his own efforts and ablUtles he 
has raised himself from the very dregs of society.” 

(3) The highest test of graceful oratt)ry Is tlie 
proposal of a bride’s health at the wedding breakfast, or 
now more commonly the ” reception.” Tills Is one of the 
few occasions upon which we would advise the speaker to 
write his speccii and commit i t to memory. The sentiments 
should be highly respectful, tlic language somen hat roseate, 
the hopes genial and atTectionotc, and the good wi^es 
warm and ^nder. Brevity, good taste and kindness are 
the ingredients of a good bridal speech. 

(4) In moving votes of thanks at a meeting, many 
Bpoakem make the mistake of being ico long. Tliey 
really givo an indep(?ndcnt contribution to the subject 
and then tack on tho vole of thanks In a sentence, forget- 
ful that the audience has already most likely bad enough, 
and tliat su(‘h :i summary and porfunctoiy tribute to the 
chairman or speakers can Jinrdly be considered compli- 
mentary by tlicm. It is quite permissibU? to give a brief 
rAsumd of the main drift of what lias been maintained, of 
coui-sc in a syinpatiietlo spirit, but “ the briefer the 
better.” 


DUTIES OP A CHAIRMAlSr. 

A. PUBLIC MEETINGS: The Chairman of a rublio 
Meeting may have statutory rights, or lie may be elected to 
tho office by tho voices of those present, or he may enjoy a 
merely ornamental post accorded to him by the invitation 
of the organisers of the meeting who are influenced in 
offering him the chair by considerations of his social rank 
or his special knowledge of the subject to bo treated at 
the meeting. 

We may have a statutory chairtnan, e.g., tho head of 
a Town Council, School Board or any Corporate body 
where the functions and privileges of the chair are defined 
by statute as well as the length of its tenancy, and tho 
capacity of the meeting to transact business in the absence 
of the chairman. Here a chairman has great latitude of 
power, but is also controlled by tlio traditions of his ofiGcc, 
tho reasonable expectations of tho public, and tho sense of 
responsibility which a wise and capable man will never 
attempt to evade. Your first duty then as chairman is 
to acquaint yourself fdioroughly with tho business which 
lies before your board at any particular meeting. 
Nothing is moi'o irritating to a body of business men 
than to sit under the presidency or a chairman who 
opens the proceedings in obvious ignorance of ” the 
card,” and who therefor© is compelled to turn to the 
clerk for instruction in matters of which he should be tho 
authoritative exponent. In opening the business, avoid 
speech-making* Take the items as they oocur on the card, 
and say no more than is absolutely necessary for making 
the point to be discussed clear and definite. Be carefiu 
not to appear as if you were anxious to force your own 
view upou tho meeting, and if possible do not luako the 
first motion. A suspicion of partizanship is ruinous to 
your moral influence in tho chair. As a rule a friend can 
easily be got to undertake a motion embodying your viowi^ 
and you can sit silent until tho moving and seconding have 
been done, and an amendment has to be called for. Of 
course you will allow no speech ever to intervene betweds 
any mover and his seconder, no matter at what stage of the 
proceedings. Allow no amondmont which does not con- 
tradict some essential portion of the originaJi proposition. 
For example, if the original motion were “ To*morrow ire 
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will dine at Greenwich upon whitebait/* it ia no amendment 
to gay, and “after whitebait, mince-pies shall follow. 
This w a rider, not an amendment. But if “ the day after 
to-morrow *’ bo substituted for “ to-morrow,'* or Kioh- 
mond** bo substituted for “ Greenwich,” the amendment in 
either case is competent as eucdi, because it contradicts (or 
f* amends *’) the original motion in an essential particular. 
You will, therefore, never allow a rider to be jmt ajatnsi 
the original motion. The rider must wait until the original 
motion is dispo.seil of, and if the latter survives the iider 
mav be tacked on to it and put to the meeting as an 
addendum. 

You may sometimes have a difliculty m settling 
the order in which amendments should be put, and you will 
often find clamorous aj)poala for the amendments to be put 
in the order in whicli thry were jiroiio-sed. Y ou are entitled 
to resist this, and to choose, in the absence of any stand- 
ing rule to tlie contrary, what you consider the logical 
order best qualified to bring out the true sense of the 
meeting. Y ou arc not, however, at liberty to put tbem in 
such on order as to give an advantage to any particular 
faction. “ Fair and square ” is your only safe and right 
motto in doing your duty as chairman, and a few wo^s 
may at times bo useful to explain why you have chosen 
a particular order. I’ho follow ing rules indicate the right 
way of dealing with amendments ; — 

(1) Ko amendment must bo proposed W'liicli would bo 
tantamount to a direct negative of the entire motion. 

(2) An amendment must be Hccoiidcd in the same way 
os a motion, otlicrwise it must drop. 

(5) When an amendment baa been moved and seconded, 
ft should be slated from the chair before the debate is 
allowed to j)r()ceod. 

(4) Thoi-e c.nn be only one amendment to a motion 
before the meeting at one time, 

(6) If Ihis amendmont is put and carried, It then 
becomes the Rubetantive motion, to which another amend- 
ment can bo moved befoto it is put and carried os a 
Bubstantive motion. 

(6) If the ainondmcnt h put and lost, the original 
motion Is then open to the moving of another amendment, 
which, if carried, becomes tbo substantive motion. 

(7) No person can move two amendments to the same 
motion, but, a person can move an amendment to a motion, 
and if that be ,^'’.rried move another to the now substantive 
motion. 

(8) No person should be permiUed to move an amend- 
ment while an amendment is already under discussion. 
He should be caused to wait. 

(9) Speakers should be rigidly kept to the .subject of the 
motion or amendment under discussion, but' a speaker 
may state, as a reason for opposing an amendment, that ho i 
prefers a method of dealing with the matter which he 
would embody in a subsequent amendment if the present 
one Is defeated and got out of the way. ]Jo might bo 
allowed to outline the amendment he has in mind, os part 
of his argument, against the existing one. 

When you have sufliciently elicited the opinions of the 
meeting, you will put the ainondrneiit that has survived 
or, in the event of all amendments having failed, the 
original motion to the vote, first giving its mover the 
opportunity of reply. When ho has made his reply, put 
the question at once, insisting on silence and that 
eaoh member keeps his seat. Sometimes a motion called 
“the previous oucstion” is proposed. It is so named 
because it is aWays put before the main question. 

It refers to the in opportuneness of discus.>»ion and is 
not necessarily hostile. We prefer a motion ** to 
pass to ilie next business'* which is plain in signifi- 
cance and unattended with technical complications. 
Such a motion — whether called “previous question’* or 
not — takes precedence of all other amiuidments, and if 
carried the meeting must pass at oiico to the consideration 
of the next business. 

As a statutory chairman you are supreme in all matters 
of order. Y ou will be wise, however, to have a short code of 
** rules of order ’* drawn up by a competent man for your 
own guidance and the satisfaction of your board. These 
must have the sanction of the board before they become 
obligatory, but once adopted, they hold force until they 
bavo been ameqded fiftor due notice giveui and they do 


not die with the body that originally paued them. A newly 
elected board inhents them and is bound by them until 
they have been competently rescinded or amended. J| 
your board has no code of its own you can only appeal for 
sanction to your jud^ents to the practice of the House 
of Commons, or of Town Councils in large cities, or (in 
Scotland) to the procedure of the General Assembly. “ The 
Chairman’s Hand Book ” is a useful parliamentary guide 
book, but you are safer for ordinary work with a municipal 
code of “Rules of Order,” a sketch of which you will 
find below. A statutory chairman should be first 
sure of his ground in settling a question of order, and 
then should bo inflexible in adhering to his decision. If 
the meeting becomes mutinous he should leave the chair, 
after calmly giving warning of his intention so to do. He 
should never allow his decisions upon order to be put to 1 h 3 
vote. Nothing passed after his leaving the room can have 
any validity. There is considerable doubt in many chair- 
men’s minds as to the circumstances under which “dissents'* 
may be accepted and entered. The rule is clear. No one 
is entitled to enter a dissent unless (1) he was prifsont at the 
meeting which passed the resolution he objects to; (2) 
unless an amendmont against the resolution was moved, 
seconded and a division thereon unavailingly taken, and 
(3) that the dissentient took jinrt in such division. 


Specimen Code op Standing Oedeks 

(1) Ordinary meetingR shall bo held on the first and 
third Wednesday of every month. 

(2) The Statutory Chairman, or In his absence, the 

Vice-Chairman, ehall have power to summon special 
meetings for urgent business, either proprio motu or at the 
written requiRition of five mcmbcis; tlio special busines-s , 
to be placed on the card. No minuted of ordinary meetings 
will be read at the special meeting. Jl 

(3) Programme of bu.siness for ordinary meetings si jail®' 

be circulated three days before the meeting. £ 

(4) First busincfts at all ordinary meetings slmll hif;j 
approval of past ordinary minutes, the only i»ormissibJd; ^ 
discussion thereon being as to accuracy of ret'ord. , 
Objections on this score must be moved, seconded, 
and voted upon. 

(5) The Chairman slmll preserve order and rule all 
“points of order” in accordance with this code; decide 
priority of speeches according to the order in which a 
member “ catch«« his eye ” ; ask for tho terms of a motion 
or amendment before a Bpocch is delivered thereupon, if 
he tliink.s lit. 

(6) In the case of disorder arising, the Chairman Phall 
have power to adjourn the meeting to n time he .shall fix, 
and hia leaving the Chair terminates the husine.s.s. 

(7) In the case of equality of votes, tlio Chairman sliaU 
have a necond or “ casting vote,” 

(8) Notice muBt be given nt an ordinary meeting of 
any motions to be proposed, other than those w’hich arise 
directly from the subject under disousaion, 

(0) When a report is submitted by a Committee, the 
Convener, or Chairman of that Committee, shall have the 
right to move its adoption. 

(10) Alterations or rescindments of rrs gesten rnu.st be by 
notice of rcvod days, and motion proposed, seconded, and 
carried thereupon. 

(11) Motions and amendments (always to bo put in 
writing) Rliall not be withdrawn or easentially altered after 
they have been seconded, without leave of the meeting. 

(12) *‘The previous question” or the motion “to pass 
to the next business” shall always have priority of all 
other amendments, and If this is carried, the meeting 
shall at once proceed to the consideration of the next 
businesB. 

(13) The mover only of an original resolution shall 
have the right of reply ,*in which, however, he must intro- 
duce no new matter. Other members can only be heard 
(by permission of the meeting) to clear up misunderstand- 
ings with regard to an essential portion of what they 
have said. 

(14) If a member rises to “a point of order,” he must 

specif the rule in tiic code which he thinks Is being 
viola^, and the member who was in possession of the 
house shall sit down while the point of order is being 
discussed and settled. The Chairman only can rule, and 
while his rule is being given, the objector must sit down. 
The speaker sUall then coutiuqe his ^eech, subject to the 
ruling given, ■" 
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(16) Diflcosdcn shall eease if the motion that “the 
qaestion be now put ** is carried by a two-thirds majority, 
we mover of the original motion having been first beard 
in reply. 

(16) At an adjourned debate, the mover of the adjourn- 
ment shall be first heard. 

(17) (^uestiona, of which notice has been given, may be 

put (but without discussion upon either question or j 
answer) to Conveners presenting a report, subject to tlie j 
approval of tlic Chairman. j 

(18) Sub-committees must report to the Committecs-in- | 
chief before submitting their reports to the general body. 1 

(19) These Standing Orders can only be suspended by ; 

a two-thirds majority, ; 


B. COMMITTEE MEETINGS. The only differences 
wo need here note between the procedure already described 
end procedure in committee are (1) that a seconder to a 
motion or an amendment is not absolutely necessary in 
committee, and (2) that whereas in a board or any public 
meeting no man can speak more than once upon the same 
motion, there is no limit to the number of times he may 
speak in committee. The method in committee is con- 
versational, and the object to transact business as quietly 
and quickly as possible. 

; C. MEETINGS IN GENERAL. A few additional bij.t^ 

1 to Chairmen of meetings in general may bo found 
useful : — 

(1) Require all motions and amendment.-i to be hande l 
up to the chair in writing. 

(2) Apply the rules of statutory meetings with patience, 
courtesy, and firmness. 

(3) While keeping the general drift of discussion to the 

I proposition in hand, bo not for ever “tugglng'at tfie 

) bridle.’* Allow a little liberty until it becomes evident 

( that the speaker’s prolixity or irrelevance is resented by 

the meeting. 

(4) Save your own remarks, with the exception of 
a few opening cxpositoi^ sentences, until tiio close of 
the meeting, and then give a brief r6sum6 of the lecture 
or speeches in a sort of judicial spirit without unnecessary 
Etricturos. 

(6) The only occasions when you are allowed to give 
a lengtliy and exhaustive apeecli as chairman, are such as 
the unveiling of a statue, or the animal meeting of 
a Railway Company or a Bank. Hero you are expected 
to be the spokesman of your clients, and nobody else is 
likely to be disappointed if you say all that is relevant 
to the cause w-hich has brought them together. The same 
considerations w’ill guide you as to tlie character of your 
diction — ^florid, dryly scientific, or luminously expository. 


DUTIES OF A SBCRETABY. 

It docs not come witltin our province to give counsel to 
a professional Secretary. We venture to offer a few hints 
only to Ihosc who may not bo fully conversant with tho 
duties which sm^h an office entails. 

1. BINTS TO A PRIVATE SECRETARY. 

A Private Secretary holds a confidential position with 
regard to bis principal which can easily be defined. During 
the tenancy of his office and for long after — in fact the time 
of the cessation of his responsibility con hardly be pro- 
scribed — he is in a measure the alter ego of his chief. Ho 
roads all letters except those of a domestic and strictly 
personal character; and, if in the employment of a politician 
or high ecclesiastio, must naturally become acquainted 
with many things hidden from the public. In fact, he 
sees things in their initial and inchoate state, and may 
easily roin many projects of his principal unless he observes 
we strictest seoreov and fidelity m what he may be tempted 
to <^l<Me. We have known inducements placed before 
a subordinate official in the Foreign Office by a city menffiant 
would have affeoted the transaotiooB of the 
Stock Exchange. 

g«ai«ral rules may be suggested for the 


(1) Acquire a good style of hand-writing which may 
suggest as soon as seen that the letter you have written 
proceed from a gentleman. Many styles of handwriting 
arc either slovenly, commercial, or generally under-bred. 

(2) Acquire a ready knowledge of short-hand and Re- 
writing. 

(3) Be very careful to use good English, free from 
provincialisms, Americanisms and ** slang** in your 
memoranda for your chief, and replies to his correspondents. 

(4) Tlirow in a good sprinkling of courteous phrases, 
however bald may bo the substance of your secretarial 
communications. Many an aspirant for Parliament has 
lost votes through the dryness of his replies, or those oi his 
secretary, to his coire^ondcnts in the constituency he is 

the absence of your chief, when you are called 
on to receive deputations in his name, be courteous but 
reticent. Take careful notes of the topics brought before 
I you, but avoid any semblance of committing your principal 

I to any definite decision. 

(6) Employ your leisure time In reading up wWely 
any subject in which your principal is engaged, 

^^al knowledge is sure to be valued by a busy man, who 
is often debarrtid from acquiring it himself. 

■ (7) Take care to have all tho documents bearing upon 

? a subject in hand well arranged, so that you can produce 
I - them readily when called for. 

i (3) To no one, however intimate, breathe one word 

1 of whut is known to you through your petition as “ Private^ 
1 Socrelary.” 


; II. HINTS TO AN HONORARY SECRETARY. 

An Honorary Secretary does a great deal of work for no 
pay, and if capable, conscientious and enthusiastio, is one 
of the most useful members of society. You are generally 
elected to tho office on the ground of special fitness, owing 
either (I) to j'our known interest in tho particular work w 
the Association, or (2) your social influence which cwi enlist 
Buhicribers and desirable members, or (3) your cemtagious 
enthusiasm and persuasive advocacy, a qualification which 
has much to do with tho prasperity of a public cause. The 
I combination of these three recommendations makes an 
t ideal secretary, whether honorary or paid. We will now 
! offer a few practical suggestions. 

■ I. Get a minute book, well-bound, paged, and with 
! an indented alphabet-index at tho beginning or end. Your 
: book had better be of quarto size and the title printed on 
j tho front cover. As the bock is suppcaod to endure f'>r 
j some time, and may become a permanent document or 
> archive, it is w(;ll that the paper should be good and thj> 
i binding full leather or morocc o. 

j 2. One of your first duties will be the drafting and 
! issuing of appeals. Now considerable skill is required 
I in drawing a good appeal. Let us, e.g., suppose that you 
I are the “ hon. see.” of a Queen Victoria’s Jubilee Nursing 
! Association for the nursing of tho sick in their own homes. 
In your appeal you will naturally touch upon the following 
points : — 

(1) The claim the Association has upon the generous 
support of the public from its being the creation and 
personal memorial of the revered Sovereign who was In so 
many ways ” tho Mother of her people.** 

(2) Prom its beneficence towards the sick poor, who 
under its help, can from their beds in their own homes 
exerc.' a some amount of direction and supeeviaion of 
household affairs, which would be quite impossible were 
they to go to the hospital. 

(3) The educative value of a trained nurse entering 
a house, where even tho most rudimentary notions 
sanitation, ventUation, tho vigorons use of soap and water 
and temporary separation of the invalid are utterly un- 
known. 

(4) You will then give from the Head Si8ter*a log-book, 
several striking and pathetic illustrations of the good done 
by tho Associadon during tho last year. 

(5) You will conclude with an earnest appeal, not too 
importunate in its terms, for continued <»- incroasod 
support ; i.e., you will assume that your advocacy is ite 
own recommendation to an intelligent and philanthropkl 
public. 

3. Let ns next consider your duties (A) at a Committea 
meeting ; (B) at a Public Meeting with the neoeaaary 
Hminary arrangements for each. 
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A. COMMITTEE MEETINGS. 

1. You will put upon the card of business (which should 
always bo crinted in outline with date and plaoo of 
meeting filled iu in MS.) the vaiious items which will come 
up for consideration, adding always at the end “other 
competent business, if any.’* 

2. You wiU at thcmoetingintininteapologiesforabseuce; 

TacancicB that have occurred in the Committee since lust 
meeting by deat^ resignation, removal from the neighbour- 
hood, or disqualification by accepting from the Association 
a post of emolument, &c., &c. ; and then at the call of (ho 
chairman proceed to the reading of the Jliuutoa of the 
last meeting. 

3. Minutls. Those have been written by^ yourself 
and are subject to the revision, acceptance, or rejection of 
the Committee. 

Endeavour therefore to give an exact historical 
record, wittiout comment of yours, of what was transacted 
at the last moetin" of Committee, witli notice of defeated 
motions, names of tliose present, ruid who iu the chair, 
with place, date and hour. No argumeuis or specxihcs 
can be recorded. Your iniuutc will read, e.g. “ On 
tiie motion of the Chauman, (or of Mr. X.), it was 
agreed that the following accounts should be paid.” 

“ That during the summ^'r months the meetings of 
Committee should bo monthly instead of fortniglitly.” 

“ That eontrnels should, by public advertisement, bo 
invited for the repainting " of the Ifome,” Ac., Ac. 
'Ilie Chairman will then put the question: “Are these 
minutes api'tovcd?” by which im means (and no other 
question can be allowed) “ Js this a true and full 
record of what took place ? " If the Committee says 
“ Agreed,” you hand tlie Chahman your book for j 
signatJU'O or initialling. It docs not signify w'hctlicr 
tlio occupant of the diair bo or bo not the same ns pro- I 
bided at the last meeting, for he gives his signature by j 
authority of Uie present meeting, j 

B. rUELIO MEETINGS. | 

1. Generally a small sub-connnittee, of which you are j 
sure to be a member, is appointed to consider who shall bo 
invited to preside at the annual meeting of the Association, 
and to draft resolutions to bo submitted to it. If the 
nobleman or gcntlenuin selected be a “ busy man,” it will 
fall to you to wait upon him and express the committee’s 
desire that ho will tix the t ime most convenient, to himself 
for holding the meeting so many weeks or days hence. 
You will take with you the draft icpoit of the year’s work 
which has been drawn up by you and has already been 
approved by the sub-committce, and explain to him the 
ealieut pointd upon which ho is vvi.du'd to expatiate. 

2. At an Annual Meeting it is customary to submit 

resolutions more or less formal ; e.g., Ecsoliitiou 1. “ This 

meeting, having heard the report, hails with satisfaction 
tlio steady grow'th of the influence and financial prosperity 
of the Association, and coniinends its claims to the generou.s 
conwidoration and support of the public.” Resolution II. 
“That this meeting pledges itself to spare no effort to 
w iden the work and impress upon friends the urgent needs of 
a Society to whoso excellent results such abundant testimony 
is forthcoming.” Resolution III. “ That the following 
ladies and gentlemen be elected as the General Committee 
for the ensuing year; that the following be the acting 
Committee; the Auditors bo Messrs. Smith, G. A. and 
Jones, 0. A. ; the Hon. Sec., Miss Clara Douglas, and the 
Hon. Treasurer, Mr. W’m. Allworthy.” Resolution IV. 

“ That the thunks of this meeting be awarded to Lord 
Cheviot for his excellent conduct in the chair.” Your 
sob-committee will help yon to fix upon suitable men to 
propose and second each of these resolutions, to whom you 
will send (with a copy of the report) a few days before the 
meeting a slip of the resolution to which you wish them 
to speak. 

3. You will always inform the local press of the place, 
day and hour of meeting, so that you may be sure to have 
the proceedings well reported. If the reporters come to 
you for information, bo sure to shew them every courtesy 

give them all the assistance they require, 
i. Votes of oondolence, congratulation, Ao., in the 
Society’s name, will naturally be communioated by you to 


the family of a person deceased or the recipient of a public 
honour, and must be expressed in suitable terms. It is 
well to show such letters to the Chairman after you have 
drafted them. 


DUTIES OP AN HONORARY 
TREASURER. 

The duties falling to bo performed by the Hon. Treasurer 
of a Charitable Institution, while not exacting in the strict 
sense of the term, are at least sufficiently loaded with oarc* 
and anxiety to require of him constantvigilance and resource. 
Although the formal keeping of the books in perfect ordei 
may be considered a comparatively easy task, it is still 
not an unimportant part of his work, and if ho appreciates 
the value of lucidity in the handling of his figures and 
accounts, he will aim at a high degree of excellence in Ids 
book-keeping. 

The method of sectionalLsing the Cash Book and setting 
forth under one head every detail pertaining to it hai- 
approved cx[)crienco to roooinmend it., and it is obvious 
that as the analysis and distribution of items of expenditure 
proceeds day by clay, ns c'.’vch entry is made, an exact 
statement of the natuio and amount of the* exponditur.: 
will bo necessarily disclosed at once at t.he end of tho year, 
witliout having to review and analyse tho foregoing entries. 
After the final Kummations have been made tho eye can 
Nfo at a glance what tlu^ various items of expenditure havr 
bocnincurrodduring tlwyonr, and whether the charges unde; 
tho particuliir head.s have bi‘en normal or the reverse. Oct 
of the advantages of this sy stem is that it furnishes a .stniiu- 
iug comparative statement of tho expenditure, oiid »<: 
(mables a ready cheek to bo applied to charges which ojl 
running out of proportiem to tht? ineorne. t, 

But an Hon. Treasurer’s cares are not simply confint' 1 
to tho sptMuling of tho iiu-omo of the Institution: tb«.V 
only, as a matter of fact, begin in real earnest when bo seel' ,* 
to ibid the nect'saary funds to keep it going in a state i 
healthy vitality and ('lliciency. The .secret of tho suoceeiK 
or failure of an Honorary Trea'^urer is to be found here. 
If be is going to succeed ho must possess at least tw'C 
indispensable qualitkis. Ho must have consummate taof 
on the one hand, and fiersi.stent perseverance and enterprise 
on tlio other. A third requisite, although not perhaps 
i absolutely nc*cc.‘jHary, is yet exceedingly u.'^ofnl, and tJiat i.s 
j soid.al influence. It is the duty of an Hon. Treasurer 
I not only to regulate and control, as far as it is in Ins power 
I to do BO, the regular annual contributions, but to exert 
his wit and intluenee. in angling for the “periodic luniiw” 
that aie frequently available for charitable purposes. 
It is in discharging this arduous duty that his tact and 
resource are taxed to tho utmast limit. But succeas i.s 
rarely attained without perseverance. 

As ho gives his own services freely and without monetary 
reward, so ho alvso infuses into those engaged in tho work 
the true spirit in w'hioh the institution should be managed. 
High ideals and high aims should pervade every ollort 
exerted on its behalf, and the Hon. Treasurer upon whom 
a great part of tho burden of its management falls, ia 
expected to lend an ex.*tmple of disinterestedness and 
public spirit which will command the approval and support 
of the generous public. The Hon. Treasurer also will 
find it to the advantage of the charity to attend all itp 
meetings with commendable regularity, to explain the 
financial position, to encourage the other officiaLs and to 
take common counsel as to tho best method of promoting 
tho interests of the in.stitution. 

As there may bo some little uncertainty os to the respec- 
tive functions of the Hon. Secretary and the Hon. Treasurer 
w e may add — 

(1) Tbe Hon. Secretary makes general appeals to 
tho public, the Hon. Treasurer private appeals to 
particular persons. 

( 2 ) The Hon. Treasurer alone handles money, 
“ receipts ” it, and banks it. 
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( 8 ) He alone operates upon the fond, slguiog cheques 

one or members of the Committee empowero<f bytho 

executive to discharge this of&ce. 

(4) At the annual meeting, the Tfon. Treasurer 
reads t!ie financial statement and comments upon its 
contents. As he is generally chosen for his business 
capacity, his words are listened to with more attention than 
is accorded to perhaps any other speaker. 

We need hardly say that there is one special duty the 
Hon, Treasurer owes to himself, and that is so to manage 
the business he has undertaken os to preclude the possibility 
of the ill-natui'ed suggestion that his occounts oro so 
muddled a,s to bo unreliable. Wo therefore venture to 
gi VC these two pieces of practical advice : — 

(1) Never mix up collected money witli your own, 
but always bank it in tijc name of the Institution you are 
serving. 

(2) At the end of each year produc^e a llalance Sheet, 
after getting a business man (j’^cferably a Ohartered 
Accountant) to audit and certify your accounts. 


HUSUAND AND WIFE. 

lie uiidoftakes no light task who ventures to give counsel 
in a rdatioushipso ancient and so intimate us that of husband 
and wife. Many might think that tlu*. task was not only 
presumptuous but also Ruperfluons, for who can hope to 
improve uj)ou the counsel given in Holy Scripture, and 
summarized in the Marriage Service of t he Hook of Ckunmon I 
Trayer and otlier manuals ? Tln'i e is, Iiowwvor, a fidd \ 
which lies outside this teolmicully religious territory that | 
experience and genial commou-si.nse, from cynie.ism, I 
may help to cultivate. L(‘t us brgin ^^ith a dictum which [ 
none wiU dispute: “Celibacy, liowever gloomy and painful j 
it nitty sometimes be, is better than a bad marriage.” ! 

SELECTION OP A PARTNER FOR LIFE. 1. “In 
the selection of a wdfe, tinder nesa and jnirity arc prime 
requisites, and no gifts of speculative iiitolleet or practical 
ability can^ compensate their tibsenee.” (“Practical 
Morals, ” J. K. Ingrain), The wife should be in fact : 

“ A creature not too bright or good 

For human nature’s daily food : 

For transient sorrows, simple wiles, : 

IViiLse, blame, love, kisses, tears and smile-s.” j 

So sings Wordsworth in his exquisite “ Portrait.” And I 
Byron, albeit not liimsclf a model husband, is scarcely less 
successful iu his “Bride of Ahydos,” ip depicting the 
qualities expected in a good wile : 

“ To soothe thy sickness, watch thy health, 

I'arteke but never waste thy wealth, 

Or stand wiOi smiles unmurmuring l)y. 

And lighten half thy poverty.” 


2. But what about the choice of a husband T Wo 
cannot tliink of anything better as an amiwer to this 
question than the remarks of l^lrs. Fitzpatrick in Fielding’s 
“ Torn Jones ” : “ It requires a most penetrating cyo to 
discover a fool through tho disguises of gaiety and good 
br^ding. . . . Among my aequaintauees, tho sillient 

follows aro the worst husbands; and 1 will ventui-o to 
assert os a fact<, that a iii<aii of sense, rarely behaves very ill 
to a W’ifc who deserves very well.” Nound sense, then, is 
the indispensable quality which a young lady should 
require in the man who is to bo her life-long companion. 
We place this first in tho category, because even the highest 
TO^al rectitude and brilliant mental gifts, without the 
balattcmg power and prudential guidance of sound sense, 
\viU not secure her against the sliipwreck of domestic 
happiness. Few sensitive people can watch, without dis- 
gust and loss of love, daily exhibitions of brainless, ludicrous, 
and stupid conduct on the part of those whom they have 
sworn to love, honour and obey.” 

fin2* is one counsel that is applicable to both man 

ifl . contemplating matrimony, and that 

regard to the approximate tqwdiLy in birth and 
age and education, in the choice of a partner. 


Many conturiea have rolled by since the , great tragedian 
ASsc^lus put into the mouth of his chorus in Promathma 
Vinctus, words which are just as true to-day as they were 
then : “ He was indeed a wise man who first conceived in 
thought and then gave speech to his counsel, that to marry 
auitablij to oneself is by far the wisest plan ; and that one 
who is of low degree should neither seek after a poi’tner 
lapped in luxury nor boasting of high-sounding pedigree.” 
Gross inequality in any of tho iioints named is sure to bo 
visited with peuaUies more or less severe, but, in some form 
or other, sure to fall. Moderate disparity is of course less 
Iiazartlous in consequenees, e.g., an opulent mci chant may 
find a hearty welcome in tho family of straitened patricians, 
and a highly educated, until led lady, well acquainted with 
the Avays and manners of the “ groat world,” may make 
an excollcut Avifi^ for a nobleman, but nothing can com- 
pensate for a wide gap in years or education. 

4. When wo spoke just now of “ approximate equality,” 
we had in view only the particulars euumeratod. Nothing 
can bo farther from our moaning than to insist upon identity 
of tastc.s, f)rocLilcctions, favourite amusements, and the 
lik(\ “ Ea di sex has what tho other luis not ; each 
comphtes Ihe other, and is completed by the other; they 
aie in nolhing alike, and the happiness and perfection of 
both depends on <“aeh asking and receiving from tho other 
what the other only can give.” (Ruskin ; “ Sesame and 
Lilies.”) It i»roduces, for example, no jar in married lifo 
for the Avife of a scientist to be devoted to art, or for ono 
coiLsori to be passionately fond of sport while the other I** 
equally enanioui-ed of nuisic or tho drama. In fact, iifo 
is I'lii it hed bj-^ this non-ant agonistic variety. Echoes aro 
not m‘(‘ucd lor connubial bliss. Antithesis is oiten its 
charm. 

5. Viewing marriago as a coulract that involves tho 
life-long obligation to cherish each other “ in sickness and 
in health,” it is of the highest ])raetical iinportatice to pay 
due regard to tlu* quest ion of health. 

CONDITIONS OF MARRIED HAPPINESS. 1. No 
vioAv of nuirriago is satisfactory that does not regard 
it us a tender and respoctlul fri'>iidshi[i, “ cinbcllishod,” 
ns a br-i)liant Frenchman adds, “by n ineomparablo 
mutual possession.” We feel incliued to emphasise this 
view as of the greatest pi aeticfil import ance in perpetuating 
married happiness. The want of tenderness, cither by 
the adoption of an over-bearing manner, Avhieh noA’cr 
reaches cruelty even in intention, or by Avhat is .still more 
eharact('ristio of northern nations, the silence or spar.se 
expression of love, even when it Is folt, has a wearing effect 
upon its objects. A sentiment so tender as married love 
ought to bo irianifesU‘d. Much can bo said against 
“ gushing ” and unlimoly demonstrations of nioi'itaJ 
allection, hut undtunoustrative conduct is not without its 
dangers. \Xc have a tciTible Avairiing in tho cjigo of a 
fatuous teacher of his age, Avho learned too late, when his 
beloved one was takcsi away, how deeply he had failed in 
sufficiently exin'es.sing by Avoid and act the feeling Avitb 
Avhich he regarded her. 

2. Not le.ss to bo combated is tho tendency for all the 
courtesies of the sweet-heart period to diminish, and 
sometimes to disappear, from married life. There should 
not bo allow(‘d to iMitcr into the homestead any— OA^en good 
natured— di.srespectfulncss in language or manner toA^ds 
any of it.s members. More depends upon tho observance 
of this caution than many people realise. The only lady 
whom many a man habitually treats uiicivill 3 % is his OAvn 
Avife; and the only gentleman for whom many a lady will 
take no pains to bo pheasant and attractive, i .9 her own 
husband. 

' 3. Want of unity of aim Is another prolific source of 
domestic failure. This has many sides, and enters into 
economics, child-training, the cultivation of good neigh- 
bourly rclatiouahips, the maintenance of a satisfactory 
footing Avith tho relatives of both sides of the house, tho 
relativity of work to relaxation, tho quality and allotment 
of joint pleasures, and the formation of now friendships. 
Pitfalls in abundance attend ev^ry one of those illustrationa 

3 E 2 
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of tke wont of oneness in aim. Unless there is mutual 
confidence as regards personal and household expondituro ; 
unless each parent supports the other in the exaction of 
disoijpline among thoir offspring during the pcrit>d of cliild- 
hood, and a few years beyond it ; unless each is com- 
plaisant towards neighbours and family connexions ; 
unless they “ sco eye to eye ” upon the ratio to bo main- 
tained between the serious and recrcativo portions of 
existence, and can co-operate in united tours, visits, 
enoditions and the like, and unless new alliances are the 
subject of mutual assent, troubles will grow in unlimited 
profusion. “ Union is strength ” is an old adage ; but in 
married life it is more : it is peace an<l comfort. 

4 . Hitlarto we have spokf'n only of union in the 
practical eoiieerns of wedded life, but no thoughtful 
person will undervalue the conviction “ that any real and 
ermanent union of human beings must rest on a sufficient 
armony betwei'a them in respect to the three portions of 
our spiritual nature — feeling, intelligence, and what is 
properly called ehariictor ; and this harmony should bo 
more compkde in proportion as tlie union is to bo intimate 
and profound," (Ingram). Profession of the same religious 
faith becomes, therefore, an important item in family 
concord. 

To fiimi up in a nutshell all that we have said: The 
secret of domestic happiness lies in the exercise of mutual 
forbearance, gentleness and courteous demeanour, tlm 
desire to please and be pleased, the willingm^ss to express 
pleasure when fc.It, the opportune demonsl ration of afTection, 
and the. didcrmination to be one in aim and action in all 
that pertains to a common and co-ojierative life. 


THE TRAINIKG OP CHILDREN. 

Nothing has impressed us more in general literature 
than the ]}rnycr of t>ehilPr'a father on the birth of lii.-i 
illustrious son. Therein wo learn what a devout man feels 
as to the responsibility tliat comes to him from the trust's*, 
ship of a newly-gi'»en soul. How to train it, lead it to the 
highest ideal, guard it from evil, and walk bef(*re it in thu 
right path, all enter into tlie supplications of the father 
of the darling poet of Germany. 

EARLY CHILDHOOD. Wo have to consider the 
conditions under which a child Aviil live during his first 
septennial idiase, and flie influencoa which will act upon 
his evolution. Nome of these are social, ot tiers personal. 
The first are entirely independent of the cliild’s own will, 
for no one is consulted as to the nation or family in which 
he shall bo born. Environment (climate, Ac.) arc not for 
him to decide. The result is that submission and depend- 
ence upon others is tho first ethical law of life. 

1. Tho part'iital duty, during these very early years 
of organic instability and morbid affwtion.s* is to attend 
to nutrition, thereby laying ibc. foundation for the child 
of a sound constitution. 'Phe mother, who is tho only 
guardian at this period, must act under coTi)f»tterit advict*. 
The instruments of sensation and locomotion will next 
require attention. The child should be trained to see, to 
hear, and t o touch, so as really to a ppreciato olqcctslcorrectlv; 
also to hold himself erect, to walk, to run. to leap, to swim, 
and do other movements whicli will afterwards becomo 
habitual. The heart (i.e., in metaphor, the organ of un- 
selfishness and love for others) must very early be trained, 
to family afTection. Pleasures must, be shared with others! 
and labours and privations borne in common. Personal 
instincts must bo carefully reg\iluted, and the atmosphero 
of modesty mado to pervade tho whole child-life. This 
side of training will fall mostly upon tho mother. Tlio 
moral action of the father on bis children consists mainly 
in tho spectacle of his daily life — his industry, punctuality, 
kindness, and avoidance oi self-indulgent habits. 

2. The most important rules with respect to p.arental 
directions are that they should not be inconsistent with 


each other, not too numerous, and that when they harA 
once been announced, obedience should bo insisM on. 
Praise should be cheerfully §iven in proportion to merit, 
but not in such a way as to invito vanity. Never ** show 
off” a child before strangers, nor quote his precocious 
remarks in his hearing. “ Nagging,” and dwelling 
unduly on the child’s deficiencies, and more particnlarly 
the frequent presentation of tho children of other families 
as models for his imitation, produce discouragement and 
irritation. 

1 .3. Punishments should be infrequent, selected with 

I judgment, and infioxibly caiTicd out. It is a doctrine of 
the jurists that the certainty of punishment is more effective 
ns a deterrent than its severit 3 \ In inflicting it avoid aliko 
the reality and tho appearance of passion. To be really 
useful the punishment must be seen by the child to bo just ; 
if it is met in a spirit of protest and revolt, more harm than 
good is tho result. Allowance must bo made for i>or3onaI 
idio-sjmerasics, \\hicli in many cases may bo turned to 
advantage. Even in the same family the children are often 
phy.sicall 3 % morallj- and mentally very unlike each other, 
as if the* strain of heredity were derived from different 
sources in tho genealogical tree. The careful trainer will 
vary methods accordingly. 

4. Up to seven, tho education should be inform.^! end 
of the Kinder -garten kind. C'uriosity should bo guidini 
and stimulated to the observation of inorganic objects, 
and of iinim.'ils and plants. No decided effort should bo 
m.ado to teach him to rc.ad at this time, though, as soraotime.^ 
happens, he may spontan(‘OU.«ily» or in tho way of play, pick 
up an art. Foreign places, English cathfxlrals and castles, 
and tho inhabitants of a zoological garden will be learn*' 
from picture books and engravings, and comments invited 
a.s to what strikes, pleases or interests. In sacred things, 
re.ad or spoken, nftention to reverence of lone and mien 
on the part of the teacher is of the utmost value. 

LATER CHILDHOOD. From seven to fourteen tho 
evolution is continuous, and in KOiae cases rapid and remark- 
able. Wise parents will take great pains in the selection 
of a tutor or govcrne.ss, if tl\e education is to be conducted 
j at home. Nor will they neglect serious preliminary 
I conference with their deputy after tho appointment has 
I boon made. Much requires to bo Hcttled if satisfactory 
1 work is to bo done. The special charactcri^lics of each 
j jnipil, tho mcthcnls and mcafUires of discipline, the range 
; of the sxllabus, tho length of sehool-houra, and tlie kinds 
j of recreation to be pursued, all require to be thought out; 
and precisely' agreed upon between tho acting parents and 
the instructor. Vague understandings end in misunder- 
standings. 

1 1. While upon the .subjei t of home-tuition, wo may 

I make a few observations of a practical kind as to tho 
mutual relationship of parent and tutor. While the parent 
can never abandon to others the supreme control of hL< 
children, he must remember that until his delegate has 
given proof of neglect or incapacity he is entitled to tho 
support of the head of tho house. Sufficient alJowanro 
is not always mode for the youth of tutor or governess ; 
nor for the fact that it is unreasonable to expect from them 
the same kind and degree of interest as binds parent to 
child. Again, stubborn or trifling children will yield a 
much readier obedience to parents than they will to home- 
teachers, whose disciplinary difficulties are accordingly 
increased. I'arents should bo most careful never to take 
tho child’s part against tho teacher in tho child’s presence ; 
never to make a slighting remark as to the teaching and 
management of tho class before the pupils ; and aTways 
to support the teacher in tho execution of punishments, 
unless they are absolutely cruel or grotesque. Rebuke 
or criticism of tho teacher should be administered in private, 
and not for every trifling defeett; and non-intcrfercnca 
should be the normal attitude of tho parent to the teacher, 
unless there is urgent cause to step in. We will only add 
that it is false economy to get cheap tuition. Spend a few 
more pounds and securo a gentleman if you wont a tutor 
for your sons, and a lady os govemess for your daugfaterai 
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Charaoter, maimers, style and accent are all involved here, 
und in the generality of cases, mental culture. 

2. But it is time we ret«irned to our “ later child,” who 
Alters upon his second soptennium. Ho is now on the 
' erge of, if not actually trusted with, the washing aild 
irossing of himself, and attending to the rudimentary 
iaw3 of health. Perfect cleanliness and control of ^e 

able-appotite must bo insisted upon, as well as punctuality 
'it meals. Ho must cat and drink like a gentleman, 
Handling his knife, fork, spoon and serviette with 
deectious ease and skill Ho must bo taught his duties to 
his equals as well as to his superiors, and encouraged in j 
'« ho formation of suitable friendships. Franknebs and ! 

^ andour esi>eciall3^ towards his motluT cannot bo too much 
« iicouraged. The social or altruistic sent iment should 
bo asskiuouslj’^ cultivated. 

3. Athletic gamc.i, as time goes on, will increase plu'sical 
i trength and address, exercise courage, and promote a 
j^eniaJ spirit of comradeship ; while {)cdestrian excursions 
vith children of like age Avill enlarge liis knowledge of Ids 
own neighbourhood in many directions. 

4. The time has not j'ct come for encouraging a fully 
daborated system of education. The Memory and 
ho Imagination arc the best fields in which the sower can | 
low operate. A fair amount daily of the learning of para- 
ligrns will save much drudgery at a later period, and with 
'his will of coui'se bo included arithmetical tables, weights 
.md measures, and the like, with relative exercises. Wo 
ilaoe great faith in the cultiv^ation of the Imagination. ' 
T'’airy tales, ballad poetr}’, “ cameos ” of history, adventure . 
■torios, good books of travel, and such books us the “ Arabian i 
Nights,” deal with the ^Vondcrland in which the minds | 
>f the young love to live. By such tentative flights they j 
arc prepared for tlic enjoyment, at a subsoquenb stage, of j 

he works of Shakspearc aijid Scott, Dante, Goethe, Si>enHor | 
uid Victor Hugo. Collocpiial Frencli and German ; Music ■ 
and Drawing ; and easy Latin passages, with Interesting i 
•uhject matter, belong also to this j»ciiod of education. • 
SVe are, of course, considering only the case of the : 
average bo}*,” not prodigies. f 

fj. We have come to the end of what is generally con- ! 
$idcred the happiest ijcriod of life. Blessed are those 
'.arents whoso children, as they advance in years, “ look i 
oack on those stages as having been passed in ail abode , 
which, though perhaps humble and perhaps a scene of > 
*clf-domal, was j'ct br»ghtcne<l by mutual alicction, elevated | 
3>y high ideals, and enlivened cheerful prcpai-ation for . 
future usefulness.” * i 

♦Ingram’s “Practical Morals” — a book to which this ■ 
paper owes many excellent suggestions. The student \Nill ; 
find mucli interesting matter on tho oducation of childhood ' 
iu Quick's “Educational Reformers,” where the views of | 
Milton, Locke, Pci^italozzi, etc., are all gi\cn and criticised. 


THE ART OF CONVERSATION. 

The g^t object of conversation is not to gain information : 
or to display it, but to give mutual pleasure. Keeping ; 
this end clearly in view wo may lay down a few principles 
and rules which minister to its attainment. | 

I. GENERAL CONVERSATION. 

1. By its very nature, conversation implies reciprocifj’. ' 
It 18 not monolo^o. Even a Macaulay may become a 
bore by monopolizing the talk of tho table. “ Bobus ” 
Smith's witty remark is worth recording, that after 
MaoauIay'B return from India, he w'as so far improved that 

ho occasionally favoured his friends with eloquent flashes 

silenoe.” 

2. This reciprocal quality does not imply that conversa* 
tion can be measured off into equal portions for each of tho 
parties. “There are some silont people,” says Lord 
Bisaocnsffcld, “who are moreiutercstingthan the best talkers. 
And when they speak they will always say the right thing.” 


We remember once dining with Jewett at the high table at 
Balliol. He spoko only about throe times daring tho 
dinner, with long intervals of silenoe, but to this day we 
can quote every word ho said. 

3. But undue spaces of silence are apt to give those 
who are contributing to tlie conversation the feeling that 
the taciturnity is owing either to want of sympathy or 
interest, or to a sense of 6ui)erior wisdom. A host has tho 
right to expect that Iiis guests will each do his fair share 
to make matters go well. If he is an expert host, he will 
endeavour to show all liis guests at their best, and by a little 
skilful asigling will generally succeed in eliciting some 
remark which will rehove even tho most backward from 
the appearance of stupidity or listlcssnesa. 

4. Conversation should never bo reduced to a catechism. 
“ Inquirers who are always inquiring learn nothing.” Wo 
have known very amiable people delude thomsclvos with 
the idea that to ask a multitude of questions will bo inter- 
]»rctcd as interest on their part in the affairs of their friends, 
lire long, however, the catechetical ordeal becomes an 
affliction, especially when it is seen that the “ anxious 
f aquiror,” like jesting Pilate, “does not wait for an answer.” 
“ 8ir,” said Dr. Johnson to Boswell, “ questiouers like you 
would make a man hang himself,” 

6. Neither shouKl conversation be disputatious There 
is a great charm in the* free interchange of opinion, however 
variant it ma\' bo in its composition. But this demands 
that tho parties in tlie conversation arc tolerant mon who 
can bear to hear another opinion without wiirmth or loss of 
temper. Nothing is more diHagrcoablo in a club or at a 
tlinner-tablo than to find that tlie freo expression of oinnion 
has blazed into a wrangle. 

6. It isalways best to avoid roligiou .and ito’itical subjects 
iTi general socict}'. This would not be necessary if men 
worn content to lay.>.lheir own convictions by tlic side of 
opinions niuoh 0]'noseAl to them ; but you must know 
>'our company will before 3'ou cati fed sure that fiuoh 
t'.lcrant wisdom awaits you on the part of an opponent, 
after you have fully ami fearlessly expressed your views on 
tho momentous subjects wo have naiiv* ' Tho very 
magnitude of these questions in which thero is ncccsaarily 
much speculation, and in one class much m3'stcry, instead 
of impressing tho mind with diffidence and awe, often 
i'lspires the disputants with angry passion and declama- 
tory dogmatism. It is not every one who has learned like 
End_vinion “ to be ]irompt without being stubborn, to 
refute without argiiment, and to clothe grave Jiialters in 
u motley garb.” 

7. Contradiction requires great inanagcinc'nt if it is 
not to bo rude, brow-bc-ating and insolent. “ Putting 
pco[.'le right ” is often an odious libert3’. He is a wiie man 
who cun occasionally allow errors of statement to pass 
without remark. It generally happens that you, can work 
in 3"our correction indirectly, later in tho conversation, 
when 3’our statement, dislocated from the connection of 
its origin, no longer sounds offensive. Invsoibio old 
geutlomen arc entitled to some consideration even from 
the youngest and most aclE-con!IJent striplings in the room. 

8. Tho art of telling stories is not given to every man. 
First of an, the stories should bo worth telling, i.c., they 
should be fresh, short, pointed, and likely to bo generally 
interesting. It is too great a tax upon the patience of oven 
a good-natured audience to mart3T them with fusty, 
pointless and rambling anecdotes. Reminiscences, that 
delight so long as they are their own memories of elderly 
dons in the college common-room, are never in great demand, 
as “ my Undo Toby ” discovered. Puns, again, ought 
generally to be osihowcd unless they rise (which wall not 
often bo tho case) to the level of Dean Mansd’s or Tom 
Hood’s. On tho other hand, hons mots are always welcome. 
A story should be told straight on without windings and 
involutions, and should stop at the point without a word 
of appendix. A good climax is essential to a good story. 

9. “ Talking shop ” is often too severely condomnod. 
There is, of course, a form of it highlv reprehensible, b ecanso 
it is merely the stale echo of tho bushiess koui ?, and should 
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not be beard vben men come togetber for social mtorooorse. 
Bat as Mr* (ncrw Lord) Goscben in his admirable Rectorial 
address (“ Intellectual Interest ”) delivered to the studento 
of Aberdeen University, pointed out, there are cases in 
which “ shop ” is in itself interesting, and the one subject 
upon which some of the guests can talk in the most interest- 
ing way. Who would feel that the experiences of a Wax 
Correspondent like Archibald Forbes, or the rnninisceiiccs 
of a great statesman would savour of the “ shop ” ? And 
yet it was impossible to get a word out of Forbes in^gcneral 
company upon all that ho had soon and done in flic “ aturm 
und drang ” which he has so thrillingly described by his 
pen. It was professional “ shop,” and thcrelorc “ taboo.” 
Ono can well undorstainl why students fine a man who in 
hall spoils the joy of dinner with chills of Lis morning’s 
studies, but it is not so obvious why all allusion to the varied 
work upon which college dons nrtJ severally engaged, apart 
from merely class curricula, should b(5 ubsolutoly excluded 
from the conversation of the cornrnon-roorns of Oxford and 
the combiuuf ion-rooms of Cambridge. 

10. Quotat ions in t hesc d<'g<'nerate days should be limited 
to English and French langiingcs ; bnt even the best poets 
weary if intro<luccd too often and at too great a length. 
Literary allusions are oft(‘n very charming. 

Jl. Very often the best conversations are those of a 
niixed company of well-(^du< ated men and women. “ Mrs. 
NonchA,feira feelings were her facts, and her ingenious 
obsorvatioria of art and nature were her news.” Thus 
has a great master described in a nutsli' ll the charm of a 
hrilliautly gifted womun's contribution to social inter- 
course. Men cannot with courtesy loa< their tenipers 
when iliscussing wifli women subjects which generate heat 
in th(* combats of the stronger sex. Although the French 
fftlon hiui not been domicil' d among ns with its crow'ds 
” of dazzling people whoso sayings and doings form the 
taste, ami supply the conversation and h'avtm the existence 
of admiring or wondering millions,” still in many a home, 
fur below the rank of anrftocracy, ladies and gentlemen 
meet whos • talk is of literature, niiHic, art or the drama. 
The free i!it<Tchange of thought uj)on such topics is part 
of tlvo edu ation of our jnaturer years. 

12. The (iu\lity of voice plays a iTvent pait in Mice.eaRful 
eonvcTsation. A loud, Kclf-assoitive tone betrays vulgaiity 
and “ love of pi o-ominenee.'’ On the other hand, whispering 
and und<*; tones are unsuited to tin* gemra! /low of talk. 
Speak so that any one can hear you who ui dica; let otliers 
finish (heir peiitenoe before you break in, and do not try 
to help any one with suggest <'d phrases to nee(‘lerato their 

or to anticipate their conclusion. As a rule peoido 
prefer thrir own words, even if they come slowly, to being 

helped over the stile ” by an uninvited hnmi. 

13. Never be contemptuous in reply, A timid but 
intelligent conversationist will always gratefully remember 
the kind and nmiblrusive sympathy you extended to him 
when he was in dillieulties ns to the best way of putting 
hiB views creditably before, his heanrs. Dr. Jolinsou'.s 
handling of tloldsmith wonkl not be tolerated in our day. 


II. LADIES’ SOCIAL CONVERSATION. 

niKTS TO A HOSTi:SS. 

Nothing in the shape of brilliant conversation can ever 
atone for the w^ant in a hostc'ss of a sunny manner, a frank 
and hearty reception, spotless elcnnlinesa of person, and 
unimpeachable noatneas of attire. Wo do not sympathise 
with jlerrick’a delight in 

“ A .sweet disorder in the clros^, 

A bappf kind of carelessness ; 
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A careless shoe-string in whose tic 

I SCO a wild civility.” 

The magic of conversational power in ladies, whether 
at the tea-table, at (or after) dinner, or in “At Homes” 
is best demonstrated when the hostess has succeeded in 
making eaeh of the guests talk at their ease, and show the 


best of what is in them. It is obvious that ths^ caidioal^ 
virtue of this charming potency is Taot. Sitting in b retired 
comer, there may chance to be some shy and silent visitor, 
who if the spell were broken and the casket unlocked, 
could enter gladsomely into the genial intcrchango of 
conversation. How shall this bo accomplished by the pre- 
siding genius of the company ? 

1. The hostess should have a great variety of topics, 
like the angler with a groat assortment of flics, wherewith 
to beguile the coyness of some, and gently temper the over- 
ardour of others. Among these will naturally be fonnd 
news of general interest, whether national, provincial, 
local, or parochial, and incidents in the family life of 
the people assembled under her common roof. In handling 
such diversified matters, the touch w'ill be light, and the 
stay upon each brief, and quickly succeeded by flight to 
another flower. Whet has bwn gained from the morn- 
ing papers is generally common property, and can only 
be liandlcd without danger of staleness by way of 
comment. During the South African war who over sat 
among siUmt or mere news-repeating fellow guests ? When 
the foe lings of every ono were moved by bereavement, 
indignation, criticism or patriotic triumph, no tongue was 
dumli ; cverj” grandmother was a military critic, and every 
maiden of sixteen had her favourite general or her pet 
aversion. And even in country villnges there U always 
something to discuss of gj'iieral interest, be it the coming 
ball, yesterday’s bunt, the parish tea-party, the curate’s 
engagement, the squire’s new motor-car, or the opening 
of the cottage hospital. “I’as de trop” (let nothing be 
overdone) is a good motto in handling such evanescent 
(homes. Or, if jou prefer English, “Touch and run” will 
' do equally well. 

2. It ought not to bo forgotten that tlio vast improve- 
ment during tlio Inst quarter of a century or more, in 
the Higher Edm atiim of Wonnui has widely increased 
the circle of intellectual topics of conversation. It is not 
lik<'ly that our “ golden-haired gnuluates ” will obtrude 
upon g(‘neral Fociety their academical attainments, and 
it is only just (o them to avow that in our own expericnco 
the great majority of (hem have, lost none of their womanly 
charm in their pnrpuit of knowledge. It is, however, only 
natural that, willi trained intelleets and advanoed know- 
ledge, they shouUl dectre Fomethiug better in salona than 
“small talk” of the infinitely little which often passes 
im;:d(T for conveis/ition. Without being bookish, there 
may Kundy b<i introduet'd by the hastess or others such 
f ojiies as a new drama, a new novel, a new volume of poems, 
or tiic current exhibit ioas of pictures. A leading actress 
once remarked to us that she preferred a Parisian audience 
to an English one, b'*c,auBC the k'rcnch really loved a critical 
study of a play ; tli^'y analysed it, followed with psycholo- 
gical sympathy or aversion t.lic author’s mind through 
all its windings, and from their historical knowledge were 

j aide to fix his place and that of the actors among dramatic 
I authors and artistps. The same will be said by an English 
nni.sjcaJ composer of the respective merits of German 
and British audiences. 

3. Perhaps a caution is necessary hero agaiMt over- 
dogmatism in such high matters as the Fine Arts include. 
Nothing is more irritating than the assured way in which 
girls in their teens who have begun to handle the brush 
or the chisel will deliver tlicir prelerciice.s for “ impression- 
i.sm,” “realism,” “genre,” Ac., and their contempt for all 
who arc not of their school of criticism. Great artists are 
generally generou.s in their a7)preciation of the work of 
their fellow'-labourcrs. They know tho difficulties to bo 
overcome ami the triumjihs that have been won in a work 
in which the amateur or tho tyro sees nothing to praise. 

4. The hostess will often feel great discomfort from 
a few exasperating trifles, — ono proceeding from a mistaken 
sense of courtesy, tho other from a vulgar desire of display. 
Tho former consists in some under-bred guest’ » insisting 
on mentioning a lady’s name every time she addresses 
her. Thus, “ Yea, Mrs. Brown,” “ No, Mrs. Brovm,” 
“No thank you, Mrs. Brown,” “ I agree with yem, Mrs- 
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Brown/* “Fine pichire, Mrs. Brown; " nniil poor Mra. j What to say ? were all questions that embarrassed. Wo 
Brown hates her own name ; or, if addressing a titled / are not sure that even now, when autumnal tints diversify 
person, bespattering him or her with constant rej^tition 1 our hair, that the task has freed itself of all difficulties, 
of the title : “ Thank you, my lord, your lordship is very j Not to mention the really cardinal crux of letter-writing, 
kind. Hope her ladyship and her grace, her ladyship’s I such minor matters as how to address the various ranks 
aunt, are both well.” The intention is courteous, but the | of peers, both on the envelope and at the start of the letter r 
effect extremely vulgar. One mention of the title is enough, I the proper form of subscription; the style to bo adopted 


and the ih'ration of plain Mrs. Brown's name (except, 
perhaps, once in a way for tho sake of softening a contra- 
diction) ab.solutcly forbidden. 

6. Tho second annoyance is the determination of somo 
guest to display her extensive acquaintance with grand 
people befme the cnviou.s eyes of her fellow-guests. Thus, 
My dear and iutimato frifuul, the Countess of Antrim, 
told me the other day that she was emphatically charged 
by our nuiturd friend, tho Duchess of Salzburg, Vo tell me 
that the Princess of ISIodcua particularly asked after mo 
at a ball given hy the Kmperor of Austria on Ids Imperial 
ulajesty’s birthday.” Our only counsel to the hostess is ; 
never tn ask such [)(‘ 0 })le again to her enteitainmonta. i 
Married guests who speak of or to each oilier r.s “ Ihvpa,” J 
and ” Mnmrnu,” or “ Father” and “Mother,” or the wife who ■ 
addresses her husband bj^ his surname, or u« “ Mr. 1*.,” are I 
not likely to ho present at such “ At Homos ” aa we havo , 
supposed you to preside over. , 

(). 'i'wo things in feminine conversation never fail to ; 
charm ; tlio soft, well-modulated voice and the rc^^j onsivo j 
air of int<re.st in wind is said by otheis. In tHi’-i'i-tilc it ; 

annoying and certainly uncofnplinu ntary to find that ; 
while you urc talking (he other pai ty to the conversation | 
gives you one ear and kecp.s the other open for what u i 
being said by somebody’ sitting near. A great prelate, who ' 
uas “ a darling of society,” delighted evrrv huiy with whom 
ho conversed hy giving her tho ijupnv-ion that at that 
moment there wais no otlnn- woman in tlm world hir him. 

7. f'ven c*onver.satiori sonietimc-J palb^, so it is good to 
vary your “ At Home” by musie, rcvitatic.na and conjuring- 
trieks. A.s regard.i music and recitations we do not think 
that (Jhristiiui charity retjuircs you to ask any one to sing, 
play, cr recite out of mere compliment to (lie performer, 
dohn Hulhdi used to say that ho considered it “ one of the 
rnost^ merciful di.spcnsutious of Pidvuh'm-e that, uo man 
can judge the, quality of Ida own vtdee.” To ask your 
friends to listen to the flat, or timbreless voice of koiuo 
amateur who i.s generally very forward in volunteering^ 
service, is not kind. Neither is* it lio-'pitable to doom your 
friends to silence while your daughter, who nm.y be. a very 
“sueot girl” otheiwlse, thrums' away at the piano or 
screeches on tho violin to tlu' i)o.sitivc distress of an acroin- 
plished mu.«ieian. “ Musi.;,” s,ays a bitt<>r eytnV, “ is a 
wanton interruption of conversation.” Recitations are. 
too often artificially dulivcicd, a weak copy of somo well- 
known reciter, or arc badly selected for the audience, who 
do not caro for too - ’ ^ 


(- 1 ) I or ourselves, \vn nice a t'uck cream laid paper, 
Vvitli the a'idrc,<s prialeil on tiie top riglit liand in clear 
liUa'k Engllsli type, not (iernmn text. Obviously the 
timt requisite in an address is legibility. Wtiite addres-sea 


much .«cntimcntali;nn rant or in.sipid , Dickons to L 
i lawehcry, fhanaud, above all things, ' o 4 y,. 
ir “entertainers," although they cost ' 


comedy. • Idler Lord 
“ efl5cien.'’y ” in your 
you Dothijig for their services. 

not lioudlctic ^ ijccomc a little didactic though 

(1) Draw the ConvoTsation as mueVi ns you can away 

from jll-natureil tattle and injurious gos.s'u ^ 

(2) Never exaggerate evil reports for the s;.l e of 
Ci eating an effect. 

(3) Do not encourage scandal, even if you cannot 
a i t ogeth cr suppress i t. 

I l^ave upon your guests the impression that 

it under your roof a really pleiisantevdiine- 
i. • .^^scoursc has been enlivened by amuse- i 
ment, pleasantrias havo abounded unrnixed with innuendoes 
or envenomed jibes, and that the barUnage of lively people 
has ra^d the spirits and left no acid or snbacid feeling in 
the palates of the most sensitive. 


to trade.smen and servants; the grad<?s of intimacy to bo 
observed in writing to friends, are all questions demanding 
consideration, although none of thorn touches tho central 
difficulty, viz., of what should a letter consist. Form may 
be easily prescribed, but it is substance that makea a letter 
worth receiving. Let us begin with externals : 

(1) Never write upon shabby note paper, and never use 
dia]>haT)ous envolope.s. 

(2) If you are entitled to “ bear arms,” never blazon 
tliem on your note paper. 'Jlio length to which you can 
go Is to rei^ro-iucc your crest on the sheet, or on tlie flap 
of the cnveJoj>e. Universities and other corporations may 
quru'ter their arms on their note paper, but not private 
individuals. 

(.1) The letter jiajicr vliicli fs considered to show 
the most haste is of medium ihieknc.s.s, is finely ribbed, 
slightly glazed, and delicately tinted, witli envelopes to 
match. 

(D Tor ourselves, \vn like a thick cream laid paper, 

clear 
„ the 

..ibility. Wtiite addresses 
iti higli relief are le.H showy but arc not so easily read. 

; Ked and blue jcMre.-sos savour of affectation. TIio 
1 enveloj)cs .should be square shaped. 

(<")> Po.st Cards arc a somewhat unceremonious method 
of coininiinic.ation, and should, as a rule, be reserved for 
businc.s;5 notts. 

fC) ** licltcr cards” are our pet aversion. They are 
dinic'ii'L to open, and save no trouble anywise, as compared 
with envelojicd Ictlcrs. 

Let U.S now jirocccd to con.sidor the e.s.scnfial qualitic.? 
of good letter-writing. Tho institution of the daily post 
has certainly trunsformed the st-ylo of old-fashioned 
corrcspondtMico. Time was when Horace Walpole, the 
Mi-sscjj Berry, and scores of otlu'r Engli.dj, SeotlLsh and 
Irish correspondents iutere!..inged in tho form of letter.^ 
sentiments, nows and criticisms, w! Ich liav" now bccomo 
worthy of iho name of literature. Why should all this 
bo a thing of ilio T)ivst ? Many of us have chiklron in India 
and other pnrt.s of the great British Emj)iro. Wliy should 
not our lctt.or.s to them boar the same, characterbtics of 
interesting, familiar, gossipy, critical, and news-givinf^ 
communication, as di.Mtingui.shod the dome.stic letters of 
tlioso we have named ? 

J. A ItUcr is not a circular. Its ih.irm lie.s in its perijonal 
note. It rnust reveal the uuthoi-, and the author as related 
f o tlie recipient. The want of this personal note is tho 
defect in Dope’s letters : its presence i.s tho dcicetation 
wo all enjoy in the hitters of Macaulay to hh sister, and of 
';o his SOILS. 

Ic/fer must not be tUdnclk. Tho secret of good 
its ffco flow of talking upon paper. 

1 What you want to convey ia exactly that wliieh you wouVi 
say if your recipient Avere present with you. Honco tho 
I mother is generally the beUer eovroapondent with her 
j chiltken than the father. Tho latter hates detail, while 
j the former helievos (and she prove.s to bo right in the issue) 
j that everything going on in tho life of the family ia sure to 
interest an absent rne.Tiiher. 


. , . . .. .. family is sure to 

interest an absent member. 

3. A letter should always be such as rm Fpod f/i «« 

| dfaa^eablo «ftor.oo,.e,«c„cea. It «S 

in which rational discourse has been enlivened hv nTnnc/>. 1 personal remarks impinge upon tho 

libellous. ’I ou ore, therefore, wise to refr ain from anything 
which may rise up against you in judgment. “ PubUcatiotf ’ 
ia one of the myater'iea of Rngliah Law, and your repetitioiv 
in a letter of what you have every reason to behove to ho 
true may land you in a very unpleasant plight. 

4. A letter should bo easy without being slovcnlv in 
coinposiUon. Every verb should have its nominauve. 
huch a style as “ Arrived hero this morning— hotel oom- 

fortable— scenery lovely— very tired— going to bed 

found Jane waiting,” Ac. j to be abhorred. No one 
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comSShSf 'if we bad in childhood of 

composing a letter. How to begin? How to end? 
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exodpt Alfred Jingl^ vrauld speak in this fashion, and, 
M we have already said, lettW'writing is a substitute 
for speech. Its stylo wiU, therefore, bo neither bom- 
bastic, involved, grandiose nor pert; but grammatical, 
structurally correct, and the diction that of educated 
conversation. 

6. Punctuality in reply is an essential element in the 
courtesies of correspondence. It is related of an English 
Bish^ that he suggested two additions to the questions 
already standing in the ordinal: (1) “Will you suflFor 
fools gladly ? ” and (2) “Will you answer letters by return 
of post ? ” A precise conformity to the latter rule would 
save an abundance of trouble both in social and business 
mattera. As a rule, the busier a man is the more punctual 
he is in answering letters. Men like Mr. Glatlstono and 
the late Bishop Wilbcrforco were unfailing in this resj)ect. 
The latter averred that if he oiico Ir t a post go by without 
the necessary budget of letters “ in reply,” ho could never 
overtake the lost opportunity. Hostesses are naturally 
ofSeuded if their invitations ore left unanswered for days. 

, ^ . Wo add a few minor hints by way of postscript : 

(1.) A little latitude may bo allowed in decidinpr whether 
In rotumlug busincsB documents, any accompanying missive 
is necessary. It is never an arduous” task to write on a clean 
half-sheet of note paper, “ With Mr. So-and-So’s com- 
pliments,” or if a letter has been received along with the 
bundle of papers, to write a litUe more fully in acknow- 
loJging receipt. Even to an otIexLSivo letter it is well to 
give a formal receipt. 

(2.) The form of address to superiors will be found in the 
table appended. One only caution may be added, viz., 
that if you are in doubt, always err on the side of deference 
and respect. The snub vvliich punisJies over-familiarity 
has made many u man wiuce for many a day after its 
administmtiun. 

(3.) If you ever venture upon writing in the third 
pei-son, be cai’oful to u.se it uniformly, and do not make 
a. hash like Dean Alford’s famous character, who lost his 
hat, and reclaimed it in a mixture of all the tl'.ree personal 
pronouns (o. “ Queen’s EnglMi.” ) 

FollM OF AdDUCSSKS on KNVELOrES. 

1. Every one, however high in rank, addresses the 
Sovereign and members of the iloyal Family as follows : — 
“His Majesty the King”; “His Royal Highness the 
rrinee of "Wales,” “Ilis Iloyal Iligliiicss the Duke of 
Coimaught,” Ac. 

2. Below the rank of royaity, distinction is to be ob- 
served btitwceii the stylo of addresses used by equals and 
superiors. Thus, intimates will address the Duke of 
Devonshire simply by that title: subordinates will write 
“ To Hia Grace, the Duke of Devonshire ” ; equals, will 
write “The Marquis of Huiitl}^” subordinates “To the 
Most Honourable the Marquis of Huntly”; equals, “the 
Emd of Aberdeen ” ; subordinates, “ I’o tlie Bight Honour- 
able the Earl of Aberdeen,” and so on with Viscounts, Lords, 
Ladies, &c. 

3- Members of tlie Privy Council aro addressed as 
“Bight Hoiiouriible,” without the addition of “Esq.”; 
thus “the Bight Honourable James Bryce, M.P.” Am- 
bassadors and their w ives bear the title of “ To His (Her) 
Excellency,” as do also the I.K)rd-Licutenant of Ireland, 
tho Governor-Gcncrrd of India, Ac. Archbishops are 
addressed on tho envelope “ His Grace the Archbishop of I 
York”; Bishops, “'.Ilio Right Reverend (if London, ! 
add •* Right Honourable ”) the Lord Bishop of Lhmdaff ” ; i 
Deans “The Very Beverend the Dean of Argyll” ; Arch- 1 
deacons, “ the Venerable tho Archdeacon of Cleveland ” ; ' 
clergy, “ the Reverend George Smith, D.D. ” (or LL.D. , i 
or D.C.L.) but never with M.A. or B.A. affixed. t 

Fobm in Beginning and Ending a IjEttkk. ! 

1. The Queen is addressed “ Madam,” tho King, “ Sir ” 

, (in tho 18th century, “Sire”). Above “Madam” or “Sir,” 
write “Her (His) Majesty the Queen (liing)” Tho 
signature is always “profoundly” respectful and devoted, 
but varies a little in style. A poet inscribing his works 
to the Sovereign would sign “ I have the honour to submit 
myself, with profound respect, your Majesty’s most devottni 
subject and servant,” but this is heavily formal, and the 
copy of a past age. The leader in the House of Commons 


guide: 

in his nightlv budget of Parliamentary news begins, ^Mr. 

offers his duty to your Majesty,” and goes on to 

speak of himself always in the third person, while addressing 
the Sovereign in the second. Princes and Princesses 
expect the subscription “Your Boyal Highness’ dutiful 
and obedient servant,” even from intimates. 

2. An ordinary person writing to a duke begins, “My 
Lord Duke,” to a Duchess, “Madam,” to a Bishop, “My 
Ijord Bishop.” Care should be taken to distinguish 
Dowagers by putting their Christian name both on the 
envelope and in the superscription before the title, thus ; 
“Tho Bight Honourable Jane Countess of Wigan”; 
sons and daughters of all poors above tho rank of barons 
include their Christian name in their courtesy titles, thus 
“ Lord Randolph Churchill,” never Lord Churchill, 
“Lady Marjory Gordon” (never Lady Gordon). If the 
latter were to marry a commoner, she would still retain 
her title with the Christian name, and simply ohange 
her surname, thus “ Lady Marjory Sinolaii’.” In beginning 
a letter, the correspondent, according to tho measure of 
intimacy, would bcgin,“Dear Lady Marjory,” or “Madam,” 
with the title written at the loft foot of tho page. A 
lieutenant in tho army is addressed as “ Esquire,” in tho 
navy by his title. 

3. Wo may add that ordinary persons addressing their 
equals should be guided by the degree of familiarity in 
their relations to each other, as indicated in tho following 
ascending scale of friendship: Sir, dear sir, my dear sir, 
dear Mr. Smith, my dear Mr. Smith, deiir Smit ii, my dear 
Smith, dear Tom, Ac. 

Tho third person is going out of use except in purely 
business communications and letters to servants, e.g., 
“To Mary Jones — Mrs. Lumsden will return by the six 
train on Friday night, and bring two friends with her.” 
“sirs. Fortoscuo will bo obliged by Mr. Watson sending 
her a really young chicken.” 

4. Subscriptions are very much a matter of ta.-te, 
Mr. Gladstone always used the form: “Your faithful 
W. E. Gladstone.” It used to bo a rule that your sub- 
scription must copy your address ; so that if you began 
“My dear Smith,” you must end, “I am, my do:vr Smith, 
ever yours.” Wo fancy that few now feel bound bv this 
trifling ceremony. “Yours obediently,” “yours faithfully,” 
“yours truly,” “yours sincerely,” “yours very sincerely,” 
“ever yours,” and “3^o\irs affectionately,” aro a sortof rough 
gJvmut of the varying degrees of friendship aud intimacy. 


THE ART OF EEADIHG ALOUD. 

Beading aloud should not be identifled with what is 
popularly called “ Elocution.” Your experienoe may 
j)ossibly bo our own, that some of the moat dLitasteful 
clerical readers you have ever heard were men who had 
wasted their substance in paying for lessons from a profes- 
sional ” eloeuticnist.” Of some of them we may say with 
Hamlet, “ that neither having the accent of Chrbtians, 
nor the gait of Christian, pagan nor man, they have so 
strutted and bellowed that I have thought some of nature’s 
journeymen had made men, and not made them well, they 
imitated humanity so abominably.” Wo know no better 
account of tho qualities of good reading as distinguished 
from stage-declamation, than what is to bo found in one 
of Julia Mannering’s letters to Matilda Marchmont in 
Guy Mannering.” “In the evening, papa often reads, 
and I assure you that he is the best reaaer of poetry you ever 
heard — not like the actor, who made a kind of jumble 
between reading and acting ; staring and bending his brow, 
and twisting his face, and gcsticulatmg, as if ho were on the 
stage and dressed out in all his costume. My father’s 
manner is quite different — it is tho reading of a gentleman, 
who produces effect by feeling, taste, and inflection of 
voice, not by action or mummerjr.” It is quite possible 
that Sir Walter Scott hers doscribos his own practice of 
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THE ART OF READING ALOUD. 

^ntertainixig his guests on winter evenings with reading Lumpinesa or^ thickness of speech is best illustrated in 

the works of some favourite author in verse or prose; lilrs. Gamp with her “ Ankwcrs packidgo*’ far “Antwerp 

just os John Bright enchained in the tca-ioom of the packet,” “ brick-badge ” for “ brick-bat,” and “ suppoge 

House of Commons a sympathetic group of M. P.’s whUo for “ suppoHC.” Once more wo proscribe monotone m 

he read the poets of his love. a spacious room as the most efficient cur© for all these 

Good reading is an accomplishment quite as worthy defects. ^ We now come to the acquired habits of the voice— 

of cultivation, and as capable of impai’ting pleasure to Pronunciation and Accent. 

others, as vocal or instrumental music. It is also a high 3. Corbeot Phonukciation. Its opposites arc ; valgar» 
intellectual exorcise. For as with the painter, so also with provincial and pedantic pronunciation. In this country 
the reader, there must first be a subjective appreciation wo have no Academy to fix beyond dispute the pronunci^ 

ot the foi’oe and beauty contained in the object, and then tiou of any particular word, but the general usage of well- 

the power i o project externally what has bo<3n intellectually educated people gives a working guide in every case of 

apprehended. Voice and Delivery arc the two pillais doubt. As regards provincial pronunciation, the cure is 

upon which stands “ The Ai’t of Reading Aloud.” surely, and perhaps regrettably, being wrought out by 

1. VOICE. This must bo considered both as to its the great leveller of all distinctions, the Railway. To the 

natural character and acquii-cd habits. The former relates philologist it used to be a great pleasure to trace, by 

to tone and articulation; the latter to pronunciation and peculiarities, what particular^ band of Noiwmea bM 

accent. colonized some particular district in England, fiiia 

1. Tone. By nature the tone of some voices is good, delectation vanishes before our present methods of travel 

of others bad. Your car is the judge. If the tone bo with their accompanying unification of spocoh. AccerJua- 

dear, sweet and sonorous, you declare the voice to be good tion is still disturbed by locality. Take the following 

-n tone ; if on the contrary the voice bo dull, faint, husky, words, and see how the strips is differently laid in England 

roaking or harsh, yon condemn the tone oa bad. I^et us Scotland Arithmetic,” “Committee,” “ Interest- 

^joino a little closer still, for epithets without illustrations ing,” “ Organization,” “ Aristocracy,” “ Indisputable ** 

'ii’o of little practical value. You have bad the misfortune R*id “ Success.” Like the French tho Soots accent the 

to hear a ejicakcr whoso voice is absolutely without reso- *i^ct ” in the fir.st word, “ com ” in the second, and“ sue ** 
tidTicc ! the defect is not weakness, but a dull, muffled, in the last; while many of them, and not a few Englishmen, 

i:i on- portability Vvbich suggests speaking through a blanket. put the stress on “ est ” in “ interesting,” on “gan” in 

Neither gas-globes nor an open piano will utter a responsive ‘‘ organization,” and on “ pu ” in “ indisputable.” Pedan- 

chord. If tlm hall in which he speaks is large, tho reporters fic pronunciation is the vice of scliool masters and junior 

are the sole locipients of his confidences. That man’s curates. They are deluded with tho idea that the words 

voice is incoutrovertibly dull ; or if, in addition to being must bo pronounced os they are spelt, and that every letter 

niu.ffled, it is poor and thin, you call it faint. We are bold must be heard. 

to affirm from exporieneo that these defects can bo remedied 4. Accent. The twin-brother of Pronunciation is 
by reading aloud in tho open air. You need not, Iffie Accent. Described by its excellencies, accent must bo 

Demosthenes, practise declamation by the sea-side with pure and may be fine. It is bud if mean, affected, or 

your mouth filled with pebbles, but you can have no objec- strongly provincial. Pure accent has no shibboleth. One 

tion to repair to “ dingle, bushy dell, wild woo<l, or bosky ought not to bo able, on healing a man speak, to say “ ho 

bower,” and there read aloud by yourself, and so gain is from Lancavshire, Devonshire, Wales or Ireland.” As 

Hmhre for a voice naturally dull or faint. a rule tho vowi'ls betray tho geographical secret. Tho 

Another remedy is to practise recitation in monotone German “u” of the Yorkshireman in “butter” ; tho 

upon G or A, in counting from 1 to 100, or reading an conversion of “ on ” into “ evv ” by sc.con;l-»*''te Londoners 

ordinary passage from a book on one note. in such words as “ town council ” ; tho Scotch short “ o ” 

We are not equally confident in prescribing for tho cure the long one in “ holy,” “ road,” &c., and the Irish “ oi ’* 
of a husky, croaking or baish voice, especially in the case for ** i ” in “ like,” oio all tell-tales of a man’s pairitu 

of an adult. Much, however, can bo done with children. With these may be classed tho close sound of “ o ” in 

It is often from servants that children learn tho shrill, “ glory,” and of “ ou ” in “ thought ” ; and the proiifio 

high-pitched, harsh vocalization which it requii-os years mistakes that sui round the letter “ a ”. But consonants 

to correct. It is of the utmost consequence that the voice rI«o have their troubles. Some men insist upon aspirating 

they hoar most frequently shoukl be sweet and pure. Wo them, c.g., “ true ” is pronounced “ thrue,” “ ministers ’* 

do not forget that very often a hjirsh speaking voice may “ ministhers ” ; others ring f hcra out unduly, “ war-r ’* 

be very sweet in singing, and vice versa. for “ war,” and (specially m Cheshire) tho final “ g ” is 

2. Articulation. As regards tho second natural doubled so ^ that “ ringing ^ and “ singing ” become 

character of joice. Articulation, the prime excellenco is ** ring-ging ” and “ sing-ging.” We protest also against 

distinctness. This is secured, not by volume of sound, vulgarism now prevailing in high society of dropping 

but by means of deliberate utterance, tho use of a far the final “ g ” in all present participles •. “ runmn,” “ givin/^ 
carrying note, tho firm control of tho jaw and teeth, and saamH to us no less a defect than the misplacement 

tho clear enunciation of every final consonant. Opposed aspirate. Accent is mean if precise vowel-sounds 

%o clearness of articulation, wo have in varying degrees of slurred over with undignified haste ; and is affected when 
abomination, nasal, guttural, stuttering, lisping, and thick efforts to drop tho native and attain a better accent over- 

articulation. As regards tho nasal, the American people, their mark. “ Wainy weathah ” (rainy weather), 

male and female, are the most conspicuous offenders ; as ** expwess twain ” (express train), “ bwandy and sodah ’* 
VO tho guttural, even Princes of the Blood ore not beyond (brandy and soda) ai-e coses in point. 

X cproach ; and the “ Tyno-sider ” with his burr is almost H* DELIVERY. This is aff(*cted by certain mechon- 

iia bad os the naturalized German-Jow. IVhen wo come ical properties and intellectual qualities, 

to stuttering, we trench upon the function of tho specialist. 1. Aocitbaoy. It is surely a reasonable demand that 
We have, however, experience to guide us in saying that what is written and nothing else should bo reproduced 
gentleness and encouragement are the only means of hy the reader ; but perfect fidelity is rarer than you might 

creating in the young stammerer that self-control and mogine. 

deliberation, tho want of which is tho cause of stuttering. 2. Pauses. Printers’ stops arc often merely racchaniooL 
Btammerers can always sing without difficulty, and at Some writers (o.g., Sterne and Shelley), were notoriously 

eohool con^ recite their paradigms with perfect ease if negligent in punctuation, while others, such as Oorlyle ana 

monotone is permitted. Lisping is often an affectation. Dickens, had their own peculiar views as to marks of pa^» 

• man says “Tholomon’s Thong” for tho title The best way in reading is to follow tho grammatical 

tne Book of Oantioles, he is either an affected simpleton, itructure of the sentence, and to refuse to be fettwed by 

pi one who requires praotioe in the use of the sibilant letters. the printers’ indications. 
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3. Kmphasis and Cadence. Of both of these it may 
bo safely said that it is better to bo too sparing than too 
libera). How distressing is the pounding of adjectives, 
pronouns and prepositions, except for the purpose of 
antithesis ! Equally bad as over-emphasis is over- 
cadence, the too frequent raising and dropping of the 
voice, tfipccially at commas. Even “ sing-song ” is 
preferable to this, especially in reading poetry, (S. T. 
Uoleridgc). 

4. Flui:.vc:y is the rernaiiiiuLr mechanical property of 
Delivery, and ijnplit'S that the dr^livcry is neither faltering 
nor burrif‘d,and tlml the voice is under command. Nothing 
is more trying to the nerves of the hearer tlian a gasping 
delivery, or cue whieh is too staccato^ or too syllabic ; 
nothing riiore pleasing tlnn the rolling uhlujato, when the 
words fo]l<»*,v each ot luM* like thc! wjivca of the sea in regular 
and grateful undulalioris. Self-restraint is neccBsary to 
keep tlic uftt'ianee from bi'ing too rajiid, and animation, 
to keep it from clrngginf^. Mortiover, Iho volume of voice 
should always be* under strict discipline. Tho voice is at 
its proper inl<‘iir.ity when the moat distant ptrson in the 
room hears with comfort, ami the vocal organs of the reader 
are not strained. 

0. Of Intelle.oluul Qualities essential 

to good delivery, the first is intelligence, whereby the 
entire drift of the mdhor is understood, and his meaning 
brought out- l>y the reader. Argumentative composition 
should nhvays bo glnnec'd over silently bi'foro being read 
aloud. Would that all elergyrneii wouKl follow tliis coim.scl 
before r.ading in ehureli St I’atd’s Epistles— a dialectic litcr- 
atime which taxest he inteIligen'*eoftIie reader to the utmost. 
In all Kin h ehiborate ratiocinalive writing iho reader must 
discriminate, between the muia line of the reasoning and 
the Mdinas. 'I'he funner should be read in a high key W'ith 
de!iber:de etierMne** and duo jiauacs. Hut when thercasoncr 
runs ('ll the rnilM i/.do some {parenthetical statement or 
subsidiary i-fue, tin* key mast fall and the pace luirniq 
80 that the hcjrcr can tell at wh.d- particular point the 
main !T;;uiiV'nt has b('en resumed. \Ylien the last “there- 
fore " !i.trod\e'es tl\e grand con<lu;‘icn, the voice mu.st give 
p.mpn..*'-' by a s low and didaotiv) delivery of the words 
in will- h evtrvl hin.' Ix-i'ere i.-; summed iq). 

0. llAr.Ve'W ii aruilher “Intellectual Quality,*’ and 
d<'not< s a sen e of tii vtlim in pi use or verse. A good presa 
wtiter fjies (o avoid abrupt and jerky compcsilioc; and 
aithou-h he d'-es not measiin* out his words into feet, or 
make his paii'^es and accents fall Avitli the regularity of 
blank verse, lu* intirehes along to tlio stcf) cf an infornifll 
rhythm. ’J’iie lir-t jiaragrajdi of “ Kassela.",’’ the collects 
in <he Eraycr IJuok, .Sir 'rhoma.'-i Ilrownc’s “ IJeligio Medici “ 
and T'if> Qninecv'.ri “Essays” will all supply excellent 
exnm{d''s (U’ rhythmical prose. 

7. 1''k>;:.i\o and I'Ixpue.ssiox arc tiie la.st but not 

least v'l Ike lntell-.\‘t ual Qualitirs e.ssential to good delivery. 
Without Fe. ’ing reading is little mo;o (h.an a mechanical 
cxcreise ; withent Exiucssion there is no perecptiblo 
change („i part er eharaeter. Foermg nmkis tho voice 
rospon-lve ( e the j.athos and sense of the author; Expres- 
Bioii is Ih-. p--u. r ot dramatic iinitalion. ft Is modified as 
occa.sion n.ay leu dre, uiel suits its tfuioand manner to tho 
subject— grave, phwful, familiar, impa'^i-ioncd cr solemn. 
Poetri/y druiratic likraturv. and collaqiiks arc the best fields 
for tile euitivation (d h'ot'ling and Expression. A goo<l 
reader, while never losing command cf bus vrice, and 
steadily previ'iitim: it from running into emotionalism, 
follows nifh truthful and expressive modulation tho 
varying strains of hi- author, 'hhe thrill of heroic senti- 
ment, tlio throl) of restrained p:\ssion, tho tremulous 
accent's of {.leading and compassion, tho defiant tone of 
insult given or returned, the sneer of sarcasm, the lofty 
exhortation to duty, the fiery appeal to the golden deeds 
of the {K'vSt, the withering denunciation of raeaiiness cr 
treachery, are all communicated to tho hearer by play of 
voice, and yet nothing is pompous, sensational or suggestive 
of tho stage. All this conception and execution are 
included in “ the Art of Reading Aloud.” 


KEY TO SYMBOLISM. 

ECCLESIASTICAL AND RELIGIOUS. 

1. Symbolic Light. When tho ” halo of light and 
glory,” which in art distinguishes Divine or holy persons, 
ciivclopes the body, it is called an Aureda; when it is 
limited to the head only, it is termed a Nimhua ; the union 
of the Aureola and the Nimbus is called a Qloty, Tho 
nimbus of tho Eternal Father is usually a circular disc, 
having tlwce bars or rays upon its field, reaching from 
centre to circumference. 0 O N by the Greeks and 
REX by tho Latins, is often inscribed upoii tho nimbus, tho 
former denoting the “ Self-Existing One ” and the latter 
” the King.” If the hand be depiett^d it also is surrounded 
by a nimbus. In late Italian and Greek art the nimbus 
takes the form either of an etpiilateral triangle or cf two 
triangles placed reverse behind each other. In each case 
the Trinity is symbolised. The nimbus of God tho Son is 
also a three-rayed circular disc. Tho eoilicst form is 
rayless, but is accompanied by the Lamb, and A and n 
(alpha and omega) us a monogram. It is not now believed 
by experts that tho three rays seen in Christ’s nimbus 
have any coimcot-ion with the cross, but refer to His 
memberahip of tho Undivided Trinity. Tho symbol of 
Iho Holy Spirit is also generally invist-ed with a circular 
<ri-radiatcd nimbus, but gojiietnnes with a plain triangular 
one. No angel ever wears tho tri-radiated nimbus, ncr 
docs the Mother of Christ. Tho nimbi of the Apostles oro 
in all cases circular, generally plain, or with a simplo 
border, but, according to age and country, sometimes richly 
ornamented, and bear the name of Iho Saint. Saints, 
martyrs, confessors and virgins venerated in tho Middle 
Ages bear the nimbus ; and oven living persons, but in the 
last case tho nimbus is square iu shape, and placed upright 
beliiiid the bead. 

2. Tho Hand (issuing from a mass of clouds), as a 
Symbol of tho Eternal Father, anfl indicating His power, 
w'as prevalent in tho first eight centuries. Then began the 
prjvctiee of painting portraits of God tho Father as an aged 
man, ” tho Ancient of Days,” of august and venerable 
aiq)carance, with a beaid and long hair. The hand is 
sometimes open, sometimes closed, but benediction and 
ilm giving of grace aa e generally sy mboli.'icd. 

3. The Good SjiiiriiERD (St. John x. 14, 15, 1<>) appears 
in tho catacomb.s as a popular representation of God iho 
Son. Sometimes lie simply stands amidst His flock, at 
others Ho carries a Fan’s pijie in His right hand, v/hile 
with Ilia left Ho bolds the feet of the sheep, one member 
of Iho flock standing on iJis shoulders. 

4. Orpheus playing upon his lyre with such sweetness 
and power as to captivate all nature, animate and inanimate, 
is also found in the catacombs, as a symbol of Christ. 

6. Tho Lamb, however, has been the constantly popular 
imago of the Saviour. In the catacombs it afpears stand- 
ing, someLirnes without nijiibus, with a cross or tho Grce’ic 
monogram (X ciosaed by P) over its head ; at other tune.'^ 
it appears, with inscribed nimbus, standing upon a small 
hill, from which four streams (i)ie four gospels) aro flowing. 
As the “ Agnus Dei ” iu art, tho Lamb bears a cross and 
a crosB-adornod banner. 

6. Tho Ijon also is used for Cluist, who is styled in tho 
Apocalypse “ The Lion of the Tribe of Judah.” 

7. The Pelican, with its crimson stain on the tip of its 
beak, was supposed to feed its young with blood flowing 
from its own breast, and so became an emblem of the 
Redeemer. 

8. Tho Fish has a curious histoiy as a r.ymbol of Christ. 
The Greek word ‘‘ Ii'hthus,” a fish, supplies tho initials in 
Greek for ” Jesus Christ (the) Son of God (the) Saviour.” 
The pointed oval form, ommonly used for tho aureole, 
was probably derived from the shape of tho fish, and is 
called Festca Piscis* 

9. Tho Ghapb Vine as a symbol for Christ is evidently 
; connected with St. John xv. 1. 

1 10. The Dots aa tho symbol of the Holy Ghoat owes 
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its origin to St. Matthew iii. 16. It is represented in art 
pure white in colour, with red feet and beak, head down- 
wards, with gold tri-radi&tad nimbus below its head, and 
three rays issuing from its mouth. Seven doves are some- 
times depicted together in reference to Isa. xi. 1, 2 ; Rev. v. 
6 , 11 . 12 . 

11. Triangles in many arrangements stand for the Ever 
Blessed Trill it3\ 

THE CROSS. 

The Gross is the universal symbol of man’s redemption, 
and appears in many varieties of form. 

(1) Tlie Old Testament Cross sliaped like the capital 
letter T CeuUed the Tan Croas). 

(2) 'J’Jie Patriarchal Cross, with three transverse beams 
for the Pope, and two for Cardinals and Arclibisiiops, the 
loweist beam boinpr the longest. 

(r.) Of Grasses with four limbs, tbe Creek type includes 
those which have eriual limbs and can be circumscribed with 
!i cin.ic ; the Latin, unequal limbs. 

{i) Tlio Cross of Suffering is u Latin Cross with 
pointed members. 

(5) The St. Andrew's Cross (Cross Salthe), is shaped 
like the letter X. 

(G) Tlie Maltese Cross has eight points. 

(7) The Cross Pat6e rau.st not be confounded ns is 
often done witli tlie Maltese ; its radiating lines may be 
straight or eurvod. 

MONOGRAMS OF THE NAMES OF OUR LORD. 

1. - ChR, the first two Greek letters in Oliristos. 

2. — the above, plus Alpha and Omega. 

3. ^^=Ch.I. (Glirist Jesus). 

A monogram consisting of Gross. Glir. I. with 
the loop of the rho iwlded to one of the arras. 

6. Jl The N st antis for ** nostor ’’-.our (Lord Jesus 
Chri.^t). 

6. The above forms of the monograra are often enclosed 
ill circles. 

7. 10 stands for the first and last Greek letters in the 

name of Je.sus (0 was the ancient S); similarly XO=tho 
initial anti terminal letters of Christos. 

8. IHO (in Latin letters IHS)— Jo — s (Jesus); XPO — 
Chr — srrChiistos (Christ). 


EMBLEMS OF THE PASSION, RESURPvECTION, 
ANI) ASOENSION. 

1. Emblem oj Suffering. The Cup with a plain Cross 
issuing from it. (St. Matthew xxvi. 39, 42). 

2. Emblems of the Betrayal : Sword, Club, Lantern, 
Torch, Ear, Rope, Thirty Pieces of Silver, and tUo Head 
of Judas. 

3. Emhlema of the Condemnation and Sufferings In the 
Common Hall : Btisin and Ewer (used by Pilaf e), Rope, 
Pillar, Scourge, Purple Robe, Grown of Thorns, Reed, and 
Oook. 

4. Emhlema of the Crucifixion : Cross, Throe Nails, 
Hammer, Pincers, Ladder, Sponge and Reed, Spear, 
Inscription (I. N. R. I.), Seamless Robe and Three Dice. 
Also the Pelican, feeding its young with drops of its own 
blood ; the Brazen Serpent, the Sacrifice of Isaac, and the 
Paschal Lamb, 

6. Emhlema of the Eeaurrectkm : The Lion, Phoenix 
.nd Peacock (as renewing its plumage every year). 

6. Emblems of the Ascension : The Eagle ; Translation 
f Enoch and Elijah. 

EMBLEMS OF THE SACRAMENTS. 

• Holy Baptism ; A Fish ; three Fishes interlaced in 

o* oroasing of the Red Sea and Jordan. 

Holy Euohabist : A Cup with three /noaU bsvee, 


marked with crosses ; Chalice and Wafer; a small Altar 
with Chalice and Bread. 

EMBLEMS OF THE EVANGELISTS AND 
APOSTLES. 

1. Evangelists : Four Scrolls ; four open Books ; 
four Rivers ; (the four open Books, each with an aureole, 
are often placed between the arm.s of a Greek cross) ; a 
winged man (St. Matthew) ; a winged Lion (St, Mjirk) ; 
a winged Ox (St. Luke) ; an Eagle (St. John). 

2. Apostles. Twelve sheep; twelve men (with or 
without sheep) carrying scrolls ; St, Peter, cross keys ; 
St. Paul, a sword pointing upwards ; St. Andrew, the cross 
which bears his name ; St. James th& Great, a pilgrim’s 
staff, script and scallop-shell ; St. John (as an Apostle), 
a serpent issuing from a cup ; St. Thomas, a builder’s rule 
or square ; St. James the Less, a fuller’s club ; St, Pltilip, 
a Latin crf)ss fixed into a long reed ; St. Bartholomew, 
a scimitar ; St. Matthew, a tax-collootor’s purse or bougot ; 
St. Simon, a l.'irge saw ; St. Jud>‘, a halberd ; St, Matthias, 
an axe (or spear). 

Moat of these emblems refer to tbe weaj)oa by which the 
particular Apostle was martyred. 

EMBLEMS OF SAINTS. 

St. Agnes, V. and M., a lamb ; a sword and palm-branch. 

St. Alban, a sword, and a cross on a long staff, or else a palm 
branch. 

^7. Alphege, a battle nxe. 

St. Ambrose, a triple scourge ; a bee-lilve. 

St. Augustine, a lieart pierced with arrows. 

St. . Benedict, several emblems drawn from fittempts to 
poison him (« up and serpent, a loaf and serpeut, &c. &c.), 

St. Blasius, an iron comb. 

St. Boniface, a book pierced by a sword, (lie was martyred 
in Friesland while trying to evangelize tlio inhabitants). 

St. Britius, blazing coals carritMi in his bonds or chasuble. 

St. Catherine, a wheel. 

St, Cecilia, an organ, organ-pipes, or harp. 

St. Clement, an anchor. 

St. Crispin, a shoemaker’s awl and knife. 

St. Cyprian, a sword. 

St. Bunstan, a harp and a pair of furnace tongs. 

St. Edmund, K. and M., a bunch of arrows or short darte, 

St. Edward, K. and Af,, cup and dagger. 

St. Fabian, sword and puira branch. 

St. Faith, a grid-iron. 

St. Oairge, a dragon, a shield bearing a red cross, and a 
spear. 

St. CUcs, a hind seeking protection in Lis luj). 

St. (Jregory, book and dove. 

St. lJUary, three boots (he wrote three works against the 
Arians). 

St. Hugh, a swan. 

St. Jerome, a model of a church in his hands. 

St. f.ainhert, a yawliu. 

Sf. Laurence, a grid-iron. 

St. Lucy, a sword, a pair of C 3 "cs carried on a dish, and a 
burning lamp. 

St. Margaret, a dragon spouting her out of its mouth. 

St. M ary Magdaicne, a box of ointment. 

St. Nich/jias, three purses, or tlirco golden balls, 

St. Nicomede, a club si)ifced with iron. 

St. Jbrisca, a sword, and a lion at her feet. 

St. llcmigius, a ilnve with an oil cruse in its beak. 

St. Richard, chalice at his feet, where the consecrated cup 
lay when he a(x:ldon tally let it full without spillin^f 
a drop. 

St. Stephej}, a stone or volley of stones. 

St. Vincent, a grid-iron. 

Fere again symbol and mode of death go together for the 
most part. 

EMBLEMATICAL USE OF COLOURS IN THE 
EARLY AND MIDDLE AGES. 

White (or Silver) is used for Christmas, Circumcision. 
Epiphany, Easter, Feasts of B. and of V. M-Soints who 
were not martyrs. 

Ryn : For Exaltation and Invention of the CroBa, 
Penteeoet and Feasts of Martyrs. 

Bits: Symbolises Heaven, Knowledge. Oontemplatioib 
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Ysllow: Symbolizes tbo Goodness of God, faith, 
iraitfalness. 

Gbsxn: Used on common Sundays; signifies youth 
end fertility. 

ViOLKT : Used for Advent, Lent and all |)enitentiftl 
days except Good Friday (when Black is the colour). 
Violet signifies passion, suffering, humility, &c. 

SYMBOLISM OF STONES. 

The Diamond signifies light, innocence, life and joy. 

The Ruby — divine power and lore, dignity and royalty. 
The Carliunde — blood and sufiering. 

The Sardiths — martjrrdom. 

Tlie Sapphire — all heavenly virtues. 

The Tf^taz — Divine goodness and human faithfulneae. 

Tlie Emerald — ^laopes of immortality. 

The Amethyst — eartiiJy KuiTeriugs and truth unto death. 
The Fcarl — puiity, inhoccncc and hmnility. 

MISCELLANEOUS SYMBOLS AND EMBLEMS. 

An Anclu>r signifitas hope, serene patience and tranquillity. 
A n Ape — Bin, malice, cunning and lust. 

An Apple — tlio fall of man. 

Arrou's — suffering, pain, martyrdom. 

An Asperge — purity of life and holiness (an imitrunient 
used for 8i)rixikling holy water). 

A Banner — triumph over pei-secution and death ; is often 
charged wdth the cross. 

A A’dol— the gospel or (as in tJiO ca-e of St. Stephen), the 
Old fi'estanmut. 

A Circif— eternity. 

A Orn Jf/i~tiiumph over all hindrances. 

A Jk>L '€ — when bearing the nimbus, the Holy Clhost ; 

without it, love, innocence, Ac. 

A Dragon — the devil. 

'J'he Dragoon's Mouth — the jaws ot hell. 

!i :;6 Escallop’s Sfiell — pilgrimage. 

Tlio Heart — when flaming, fervent zeal for Christ ; when 
pierced witli arrows, contrition and devotion in trial. 

The Jjamp — wisdom. 

The Lilg — virginity and purity, 

‘Tlie Olive Branch — reconciliation and peace. 

The Palm Branch — final victory. 

'J'he Pomegranate. — immortality. 

'The Scourge (I'dagollum) — penance and Belf-mortiflcation. 
T'he Square — earUiiy c.\.i.stence. 

'.t'he Swan — solit'j.do and retirement. 

The SicorU — violent death or martyrdom. 


A VISIT TO AN ART GALLERY. 

It Bounds but a truism to say that both pleasure and 
education are to bo found in visiting the collection of 
Bculjjture, oil-paintings, water-colours, Sawings and repre- 
eentations in black-and-white which form an Art Gallery, 
And yet in contrast to the delight with which the blench, 
German, Dutch and Spanish crowds regularly frequent 
their own galleries, oi'e to be noted the listlcssness, aimless 
remarks, poverty of criticism and general want of inUdligent 
interest characteristic of Iho average British visitor to the 
galleries of his own country. Is it possible to aid him in 
discovering a new and abiding pleasure T We can do no 
more than offer a few rudimentary suggestions with the 
most charit able intentions. 

1, The path to enjoyment nins through the valley of 
humility. Ai)plied to the subjt'ct in hand, this venerable 
truth moans that you must take on truat at first the judg- 
ment of competent tradition and expert verdict as to 
what is truly good in the domain of the Fine Arts. No 
amateur can relay the foundations of cesthoiic criticism. 
Go then, again and again, to the National Gallery, or any 
other great classical collection at home or abroad, and there 
•* read, mark, learn and inwardly digest ” the works of the 
immoila] painters who represent the great National Schools 
(Italian, Dutch, English, Flemish and Spanish Ac.). It is 
marvellous in how short a time the eye can learn to arbitrate 
between the claims oi the superior and inferior in drawing. 


painting and sculpture, if only ealahUMl exceffence ur 
admitted as the criterion of judgment. 

2. Even if wo sucooed in winning but few disciples, we 
shall maintain that the first steps in artistic appreciation 
should begin w ith a study not of colour, but of form, te., of 
black-and-white in its various manifestations: etchings, 
pen-and-ink sketches, line-engravings, silver-point, pencil 
drawings and the like. All these varieties are often hung 
in the lower corridors of gdlcries, as if they were of small 
importance ; or placed, as in the Dutch museums, in large 
portfolios on swing-desks ; but nothing of this inferior 
jilaccmcnt should prejudice the intelligent student against 
giving them a thorough attention. Proportion, freedom of 
poso and motion both in men, women, wild and domestic 
animals, birds, fishes, &c., can all be scon in the free-hand 
and freo-arm di'awings of the groat masters. As our 
suggestions are only addressed to the uninitiated, w*. 
may ventui’O to caution thorn in this connection egainst 
the misuse of such terms as “ etching,” Ac. We 
have frequently heard this word confounded wdlh 
pen-and-ink sketches. Now “ etching,” which moansi 
hitingy is “ the operation by which a slight depiction i- 
made at pleasure on the siirfaco of a body by means of 
a liquid solvent called etching-fluid.” Clearly then, w'hat 
you di‘aw with your pen cannot, without the “biting” 
process, bo called an “etching.” In conning etcliings, 
yoa will soon notice with pleasure the various trcatmeiu 
by great artists of shadows, skies, clouds, &c. Thus, e.g.. 
3 'ou will SCO that while Ilosslui gives with great power the 
bhu;k sunk^s effect of the jaiasago through an old Honiara 
arch, ho entirely negloctd to represent clouds, but content.' 
himself with straight horixontal lines in their place. Firaii 
esi, oa tho other hand, is sparing in very black sliadows. 
aud lets plenty of sun- light fall upon his buildijig.=!, whili- 
his skies are filled will) a greater variety of clouds than wo 
arc wont to associate with the climate of Italy. 

3. When j’ou ore ambitious to go upstairs into tli ' 
gallery, wo would advise j^ou to give beforehand a ft;> 
evenings to the study of some manual which give.s a sum 
mary of the characteristics of ilic Great Schools of painting, 
and their distinctive nam(^8. 'i''ou are familiar, c.g., witl- 
the term, “Pre-Raphaelites”; but what doo.s it mean';’ 
As applied to a school of modern artiste it dimolcs thos» 
“who profess to followr the mode of study and exprcision 
adopted by tho early painters, who flourished before th» 
time of Raphael, and whose principal theory of action is r 
rigid adherence to natural forms and effects, in contra- 
distinction to tho style or rendering of any parlicula' 
school of Art.” Or, to take another crample, that c 
“Genre-Painting.” Many ai’o tho misapprehensions or 
this much used term. It is often limited to comic or work- 
tt-day subjects ; but it really includes all tho incidents of 
every-day life, whether grave or gay. Hogarth is our best 
English rcjrresentative. In Holland “genre” subjects 
abound in every gallery ; a boat coining into harbour with 
a dead man on boiwd, whose wife or sweetheart Ls waiting 
on tho shore to welcome him, unconscious of his fate; 
a band of merry-makers dancing in front of a village inn ; 
groups of village gossips discussing eagerly their rustic 
interests in tire blacksmith’s forge ; or a little procession 
of mourners carrying to tho grave-yard by tho sea “ all 
that remains ” of a beloved relative, — all these are rigidly 
included under tiro term “genre” pictures. Of course, 
if you are going deeply into the subject of art, which we 
hanlly assume, you will lay your foundaiious in a study 
of Greek art, which we cannot hero touch upon even witb 
the lightest hand. 

4. Instead of labouring with your catalogue, ant' 
examining every single picture by its description, whei 
yoa enter a particular gallery for the first time, go wbei / 
your fancy leads you, and “skim” tho collection. Perliap - 
a landscape is the first to appeal to you, with its quid 
frimilioT scene of wood, water, village-spire, sedgy jxoo 
w oodsmen returning from their labours through the trec^ 
whose stems are reddened by tho sotting sun. Cr porhar 
you like a picture with a “story,” — ^lovers stealthily con 
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▼eTijing on the little wooden bridge after the evening star 
has risen. Or you enjoy the spectacle of the fat herds of 
cattle grazing in rich pastures, or lying under tho trees to 
shelter themselves from the noontide sun; or a gaudily 
painted garden with flowers of the old-fashioned sort, amid 
which stands the maiden in white imdcr a scarlet sun-shade; 
or it may be a bee sipping eagerly from flower to flower, 
or a vigilant mother-bird guarding her callow offspring. 
Follow your fancy as your only guide. 

r\ But nU ihviimo you hnro incnhtUy been iaking stock 
of v.'bat other attractive objects the collection contains, 
with a view to subsequent visits, by which you hope to 
deei>cn tho little specialized knowledge which possibly you 
may have acqnirca in one department of painting, ana in 
any cfvse to gratify your predilection for particular kinds of 
•‘iubjects. (jo back to these as often as opportunity permits. 
Study each from tho several points of view, say oif colour — 
harmonious or otherwirre— drawing and composition. If 
you are standing before a landscape, note how the effect of 
atma«phere or sunlight is rendered, the balancing of parts, 
the subtle gr.adations of tint in middle distance (trees, hills, 
pasture-land, Ac.). Or if you are engaged in the study of 
a subject-picture, notice the drawing and grouping, the 
objective c-Tccilcnco and the subjective impression upon 
yourself, i.e., the effect impressed upon you, quite apart from 
the artistic merits in ihemaelvoa, or from the details of the 
story, but the grand total of all thene as realised in your 
own mind. 

fl. >Ve may now Fny a b'av words about pOTtrait.', 
What is a really good portrait ? There scenia to be eon- 
siderable difference of opinion between exjwrts as to tho 
way in which tho Imnian face and figure should bo handle>d. 
S'ome critics find fault if drapcjy does not reeciro minute 
attention; others if more than one ** eye’s iako-in.” i.c., 
the measurement of .a single glance wit.liout change of focus, 
is reprewntod fully and ek'arly in the portrait. Tho thinl 
button of tho waistcoat is by *tho'<c taken as tho boundary 
point between what is to bo clearly painted and wliutis to 
bo oulv Fuggeskd. ICvory wrinUic, every cye-lash, every 
graded hue in chock and eye, is powerfully pourtrayed, 
but below the tliird button you must gradually sink into 
sboilowy suggestion of abdomen, logs and feet ! And yet 
some of tho greatest portrait-jjainfers have displayed with 
equal elearncss the v/hole man from top to toe. Other 
portrait painters '^idealize” their subject, attcmi.ating 
corpulence, diminishing ago, and reducing rubiciindity, 
until tho nearc'^t friends hardij' recognise the personality 
portrayed. Surely llu'y have forgotten CromweH’s 
; injunction about painting tho wart ! Now it seems to us 
that tho first requirement in portraiture is to exhibit 
f cliataeter. Bchiud tho surface fhoro lies a human being, 
I whoso look, stoop, gaze, pose, hand and fingers ara all 
L tell-tale of the man him.self. Do not then look first of all 
Ijt tho velvet robo, tho lace collar, the diamond ring, tho 
Ruckled shoes, bat at the general demonstration of w’hat tho 
g«aa must have been as a rational moral being. You may 
^hen proceed to notice the merits of colour and drawing. 

S 7. In pictures of still-lifo (fruit, flowers, groups of 
^rniture or other inanimate object.^, which generally form 
|Daly adjuncts to a picture) you will notice composition, 
idrawing, beauty of colour; and in floral pieces, likeness to 
Inature without attempt at imitation. Just as Wordsworth 
pover catalogues in verse tho feature^; of Nature, which 
we so beautifully describes, but nevertheless gives them 
Ian abode in the reader’s mind, so the painter of still life 
Kocs not take flower by flower and leaf by leaf in composhig 
m group, but beguiles you by tho general impression he 
■onreys. 

B 8. Lastly, learn to odmiro rather than to find fault. 
Bead all that is relevant to your special subject written 
V really competent authorities. Be ready to abandon 
BMonceived opinions if you feel that tho masters have 
“ a more excellent way.” If so disposed, make 
^p^mple efforts on your owm account to imitate what 
and you will soon learn how much easier it is 
^■Ifitioize than to do. 

i 


A VISIT TO AN ANTIQUARIAN 
MUSEUM. 

The history of the world has been written in “ divers 
manners.” The great scribes of history— Herodotus, 
Thucydides, Liw, Gibbon, Macaulay, Carlyle, tell their 
wondrous tale, often without human sympathy and seldom 
without prejudice. “ History,” says Gibbon, *‘ is indeed 
little more than the register of the crimes, follies and 
misfortunes of mankind.” In place of this cynical ven^t 
by one of tho greatest historians, we prefer the kindlier 
judgment of Don Quixote: “History is a kind of 8a45red 
writing, because truth is essential to it, and where truth 
is, there is God Himself.” Happily the history of the 
world has not been loft entirely to literary historians to 
record. Geology is the great historiographer of its phyrioak 
frame, and Archieology of its soci^U advancement ; and 
Don Quixote’s commendation applies to both. In tho 
present paper we deal with tho latter, and are anxious to 
tire with our owm enthuaiasm those visitors to an Anti- 
quaiian Museum who hitherto have wandered listlessly 
through its dreary collection of old ”*tones, barbaric imple- 
ments of bronze end iron, and a inisccilaneous assortment 
of meaningless objects, conv(^ying to them no message of 
human interest, any more than would a Dutch auction. 

Notice first, in.suLh an Antiquarian Museum as that (say > 
of Edinburgh, from what a wide area of tho world’s surfaco 
tho Btono collection alone has been gathered. Besides 
what Scotland has herself contributed from Shetland to 
Wigtonshire, from tho Ilcbrides to Berwickshire, you find 
these stono relics coming from England, Ireland, France, 
Belgium, Denmark, Scandinavia, Japan, various parts 
of Asia and Africa, New Zealand, Australia, Oceani' 
Islands, Greenland and Eskimo, Canada, United States or 
America, Mexico, South America, and tho West Indian 
Islands. 

Notice also in what sundry places many of the ohjects 
have been liiscovcrcd : in sands by tho sca-sliore, in cin- 
erary urns, in peat- mosses, chambered cairns, pit-bottoms, 
stono circles, cists, barrows, graves of every description, 
tho bottoms of lakes, and the beds of rivers, Ac., Ac, 

Now tho value of this width of arc.*, and variety of sUv9 
lies in tho broad ba.sis thus supplied for .no erection of 
a platform of generalizations. Behold how slowly, but 
surely, civilization advances from tho primitive savage 
relation to even the simplest arts and expedients, up t o 
what wo SCO when the curtain rises at the dawn of autbent ie 
history, as witnessed by literary historians ! But beware 
of making an e.«8cntially fuLso chronological dcductioji. 
Do not iniagino that tho use or final disuse of a particiibr 
we.apon or other aiticlo in one region of the world impli;.‘> 
that such USD or disuse was universal and contemporaneo’j^ 
everywhere. Tho stone quern for grinding corn, e.g., is 
stiU used in Skye, although its use has for centuries been 
dropped in all other parts of tho civilized world. 

PERIODS. Wo now pass on to state the accepted 
divisions of prc-historic Arch geology. There are three of 
such divisions: the Stone Aire, tho Pwonze A^e. and tin 
Iron Age. 

1. The Stone Aqe, of whii.h it is impossible to fix trie 
dates of beginning or end, includes (1) the Palieolitlu i 
or Drift Period, (2) tho Neolithic or Suiface-stono PwicHi 
(“ Palaeolithic ”=r old stone; “Neolithic ”= new stone). 
The characteristic irnplomcnta of tho Drift Period are o( 
chipped flint, belonging to an epoch in which men oocupioil 
Oontral Europe contemporaneously with the m.ammoth, 
tho cave-bear, and other long- extinct mammals. Tiio 
Surface-sione Period is characterized by weapons of poJb«hcd 
flint and stone. 

2. The Broxzc Age recognized copper os a malleablo 
metal, and then as a material capable of being molted ami 
moulded into form by tho application of heat. Crude ore» 
then began to be smelted so as to extract the metal, and 
metals wore mixed in Averse proportions so as to prepare 
an alloy of requisite ductility or hardness, according to 
the special aims of the artificer. 

3. The Ieoe Aqe supplanted Bronze by Iron for tha 
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of arma, sword-Jblades, 8pear«lieadfl, axes* 
daggers, knives, &o. 

This outline of Periods ” will guide you in following 
with intelligent interest the classification of objects in the 
Muneum, some of which we may now indicate with more 
or less detail. We will begin with — 

relics op thh stone age. (1) r/w Knife. 
One can hardly realize how cutting oiierations could be 
perfonaed by such an instrument, and yet as late as the 
time of Moses, a very delicate operation was i)errorined with 
a stone knife upon his son by iiis Midianitisii wife (Ex. 
iv. 25). In what abundant variety the musenm exhibits 
these knives : leaf-shaped, tljoroughly cliipjied on each 
face ; semi-oval knives, ground smooth from each face to 
a sliarp cutting edge on three side?, and probably used 
in the skinning of animals; nhloiig knives with rounded 
angloB, poUslic(l over both fat. o and wit h the sides worked 
toa sharp edge all round; square .sliapcd knives with rounded 
angles, ground on each fac^e to a shniji cutt ing edge on three 
aides; ** flakes ” plano-convex in section, curved longi- 
tudinally, finely worked over the convex side, and along 
the edges ; “ fabricator-.” i.c., elongated impleraente used 
jxs jmriches in Die secondary working of other flint imple- 
ments ; triangular kni\ es, each pointed at one end. Some 
knives are made of thin mi<*aceous sand-stone. 

(2) Scrapers^ cores, flakes, d c. of Flint. The scraper is 
fcjimcMl from a flake with a flat under surface, by trimming 
one eml to n roumlcd edge like that of a round-nosed chisel. 

(3) Roughly chipped stone implements not made of 
Flint. TJie.'ie abound in Orkney and Shetland, are largo 
in size, and arc very rudely cliippcd out of sand-stones, 
rlaj-sLonos, steatite, granite, &(.•. The common forms .nro 
club shaped or handled, and very formidable weapons they 
hcem. 

(4) Flint Arrow and Fprar Heads. Flint arrow-heads 
ere of throe vari( lies of form — leaf-shaped, lozenge shaped, 
or triungnJar, with burb.s and basal stem for atfacliraent to 
tJ ic sliaft. 'J’he largest arrow-hea cl is almost of the same size 
as the smallasL sjiear-heud. 

(5) Htnne Axe-Ueads in two forms, (I) with both ends 
nearly alike in width : (2) tapering from llio wddth of the 
cuttaug edge to a bluntly pointed conical butt. The 
material is various : greenstone, felstonc, granite, gneiss, 
chlorite-schist, porphyry, seipentinc, sandstone, micaceous 
ECliist, jasper, grey flint, diorite, &c., *t.c. 

(C) Ferforated Slone Ares, Hammers, d'C. In whatever 
form, tliey jircsent one feature in coimnon, the ]>orforation 
for the honcile drilled from boUi sides, probably with a 
piece of soft wood aided by sand and water. 

(7) FouvUii's or Hammer Stones and Anvil Slones. 
f^iiefly oblong or rounded water-worn pcbble.s or boulders 
of such a size as may be conveniently grasped in the band. 

(8) We must “ lump ” the other interesting memorials 
of the Stone Age : whetatoncs, polishers, stone-cups 
(often of great beauty), WTist guards, discs, socket and 
pivot stones, efrik stones, .smootliing and ironing stones ; 
grain rubbers, knocking sto!u;s, (pjcrns, whorls, &c., Ac. 

The fitono age represents flic early condition of mankind 
in general, and has remained in savago districts up fo 
modern times. The use of bronze indicates a marvellous 
mlvaiico in the progress of civilisation. Tho bronzo age 
bad its most important place among the nations of Kuropc 
and Asia. Let us now inspect some 

RflLlCS OF THE RllONWS AUE. (1) Moidds. Tlicse 
weie generally made of stone, sometimes of loam or clay. 
In making roinc uiticlcs, moulding was completed by 
hammering. 

(2) Bronze Flat Axes, which are flat, flanged, or socketed. 

(3) Bronze Spear Heads. Tlie blade varies from a short 
to a very elongaV.ed loaf-slmpo. Tlie socket always extends 
along the middle of the blade a.-, a midrib, cored almost to 
the point. Two rivet holes for fastening to tho ^aft, or 
a pair of loops are often displayed. 

(4) Bronze Bagger Blades. 'J'hese have sides more or 
less curved, and a tapering midrib, and are attached to the 
handle by tw o or mure rivets in the base of the blade. 

(5) Bronze Shields. Some of Uiese are beautiful 
specimens of hammered work. They are circular in sliape, 
with a rantral bo-ss, and a series of concentric rings with 
rows of smaller bosses or studs between them extending 
to the circumference. (Trumpets, bracelets, sickles, 
anvils, rings, gouges, and especially beautiful and capacious 
caldrons are objects of tliis age wortliy of your attention.) 

Ircm^ notwithstanding its abundance, came into use 
many centuries after bronse, on account of its admixture 
in a natural state with sulphur and other ingredients, from 
w hich it can only be set free by a process of smelting which 


long remained hidden. But when ^ the art of smelting iron 
ores had at length been mastered, iron became the material 
for the manufacture of arms, «word«blades, Bpear«heapd'^, 
axes, diggers, knives, dm. The Iron Age leads us on t o 
the perioid of authentic liistory, and thm'efore relieves U'* 
of detailed specializattem of the iron examples coatamed 
in an Antiquarian Museum. 

There arc, however, a few more objects of important’ f- 
wliich solicit your attention os you wander round thi-*. 
pcomingly lifeless gallery, and these wo may roughly huiu- 
marize as monuments connected with Death and Life ; 
m other words, with Sepulture and tho requirements of 
Social Life. 

Relics Connected with Death: (1) Cinerary Urns 
of Clay. These are early witnesses to the practice ol 
cremating the dead. The burnt bones were carefully 
gathered up from tho funeral pile, and wore then pLu.ted 
in a largo clay urii, with plain conical under part and 
ornamented upper part. The urn was then deposited in 
an upright po.«!ition, within a cist of stones, or buried in 
the ground, and tho mouth was covered over with a thin 
flat stone. These vessels belong to the Rronzo Age of the 
British Isles. You will notice many varieties of these nrUH, 
and not tho least beautiful, tho small cup-shaped unis, 
and those of tlio drinking-cup tyjie, some of which belong 
to the Stone Age ; others, though of stone, are ringed with 
bronze. (2) Altars inscribed to the Dead : always of 
historical and sometimoH of pathetic interest. (3) Sadj)- 
tured Monuments, Crosses, dbc. These are of tho highest 
interest, but require time to master their elaborate pictorial 
designs, which we can only present in the most summary 
fashion. 

In a sermon ])rcached at the consecration of the Bkhop 
of Brechin, January Cth, 1904, the Bishop of Bristol made 
the following interesting allusion to these Sculptured 
Crosses and Memorial Stones : 

“ At Rcstfimct . . . Pallaclins and Ninian tau/rbt. 
the naked I’ict that a Ol^ri-.iian must be clothed as well 
a.s in bis right, mind, d’lie i'icti&h king and chieftains would 
naturally ask, what was to become of that wondrou? art 
which they j)o.sso.s!-;cil of delineating on their bodies tho 
figures of animals and complicated omamouts of t.'tlicr 
charui'ter. . . . '.riic Christian priest would make reply 
that all this decondiou should be transferred to memorial 
stones, the oonqdic'.dcd patterns worked into a great croia 
on llic f:icc of the .'ilab of stone, and the ]icrfect outlines 
of real and imaginary creatures sculptured on tho other 
side.” 

Never Las the Cross boon so elaborately treated as by 
these Piets of by-gonc. ages. You may, c.g., find a atone 
incised with a plain cross ; or with an equal-armed 
cross surrounded by a circle ; or a crass nine feet high, 
boai'ing on the obverse figures of the Virgin and Dhild, 
David and tlie lion, &c., with ornamented (Ileltic panels; 
and on tho reverse, four lions and four bosses of interlaced 
sorfients smrounding a central bos.s of similar work in 
high relief. * 

Relics Connected whth Life. (1) Personal Orna- 
ments. Including bronze miiTors with ornamented handles 
and gorgets, bi’onze belts, stud.s, armlets, silver brooohea, 
pennanular brooeh(‘s, pins, chains of double rings of silver, 
bow-shaped fibula}, lunettes, twisted rings, spirally twi>.ed 
tores, bracelet s, beads, buttons. 

(2) Life in its utilitarian and military aspects : Here yon 
are in a homely land, os you wander among saucepans, 
cooking-pots of brass and iron, ewers, flagons, measuroa 
of brass, kitchen and table utensils, lamp.*?, candle-sti >Us, 
tinder-boxes, locks, keys, door-knockers, gratings, spurs, 
bridles, horse trappings and shoes, distaffs, spiniiies, 
spinning-wheels, looms, and various kinds of rude ti^ob. 
Among the more attractive objects are those connecteu 
with the military profession; — swords, daggers, dirks, 
long-shafted weapons, banners, and flags, bows and croas- 
bows, armour and (of a later period) powder-horns and old 
guns. You will doubtless be much interested in the pie- 
historio canoes and masses of bog-oak, os well as in the 
coinage of early historic days. 

(3) Life in its Iteligious Aspects : In addition to the 
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mairyelloufl oroesai already described, ‘the following relics 
of early Ohristiaa times bo glanced at : bells of iron 
and hroose, pastoral staves, crucifixes, reliquaries, sacred 
souljpftores, carvings in stone, wood carvings, and MSS. of 
sacred books. Very curious are the old quadrangular 
bells, sometimes of bronze, sometimes of iron, found in 
Scotland and Ireland passim^ The famous “ Bell of St. 
Milan,” with its double-headed di’agoncsque handle, was 
held in such reverence tliat the people resorted to it for 
the cure of insanity and other diseases ! "I'^ou will find tiny 
bronze bells {3 by 3^ in.) with figures in relief and represen- 
tations of such scones as the Temptation and the Crucifixion. 
Seldom will you sec in your search for the beautiful, any- 
thing more exquisite than the Quigri<-di or Crosier of St. 
Fiilon of Glcndochart. “ Books of Hours,” missals, esirly 
MSS. of the Gospels, have an interest sometimes derived 
from thdr great age, sometimes from their rich ornamenta- 
tion. 

We will conclude with expressing the hope that a I.£cture- 
ship may be founded in connection with every Antiquarian 
Museum in this country, so that the people may enjoy, 
from the living voice at convenient times, expositioii'^ of 
the instructive and interesting contents of such iiistitutiocs. 1 


A VISIT TO A CATHEDRAIi. 

There ia much truth in the wstiildng di(;tum of Thomas 
Cailylo, that “ ho who would imdorstajid the history of 
liJngland, mufit first, understantl the hi.story of England's 
Church.” ]’(‘rha]>s no lK!tt,<'r ftchoolrUti8t<?r could bo found 
for tho teaching of the lattf^r than tJic aiuneut and majestic 
cathodraJ.s of our land. Hoary with experience of all the 
viciasitudes of our national life, both political an<l religious ; 
beauteous in theniKclvos as works of coiisununate art; 
eloiiuent in their appcjil to the religious in.siinct..s of every 
thoughtful mmi — t-iicy si, and at once tlie glory and sublime 
teachers of our rjice. 

But is it not somewhat, remarkable that the warmest and 
truest testimonioa to thoir unique beauty should have como 
from foreigners ? We do not ungratefully forget Winkle’s 

British Oithedrals,” — wno eoudd ? with his charmirig 
illustration.s of what our Cathedrals were like bc'fore tho 
rage for restoration ” set in ; nor what Pugin, llk'kinan, 
lUoxham, Kuskin and Parker have done for tho scientific 
and R'St.hetic appreciation of both ('athcdral and I'arish 
Church ; but w’ho ha.s e(jualled in delicacy and fidelity of 
description Milo, do Varroux, whoso cuutrihutions in 
1884 (excellently translatcxi by G. S. M.”) v/ero the gems 
of tho short-Uvod but very able Scottish Church llcviciv ? 
Next wo may name tw'O American writers, t lie snc<!c.ssors 
of Washington Irving, of almost classical renown ; Nathan- 
iel Hawthorne, author of the Scarify Letter mid of many 
other dcliglStful books, and Be^hop Cleveland Coxe, whoso 
Saa‘ed B^ads and Impressions of England are dear to 
the hearts of all Anglicans on both sides of tho Atlantic. 
Each of these has glori(i(‘d our Cathedrals by the d<‘votion 
of his own genius to their honour. But, as* with ail Muds 
of education, so also here, the pupil must bring to tho desk 
a certain mental outfit before he ean profit by the prelections 
of oven the most illustrious masters. What mental equip- 
ment, then, shall the Catliedral tourist take wuth 1dm if ho 
would rcaji the rich harvest of all tiiat Cathixirala cau teach 
him ? 

^ I. He mu.st liave tho sense of beauty, without >vhich ho 
IS even as the blind. No fair landscape, sunset or sea- view 
cap. give pleasure to tho blind man, and tho glories of 
limcoln, ^lisbury, and York will bo equally powerless 
to cha.rm tho observer who is blind to beauty. We romera- 
ber with what delight Lord I.<eighton once spoke to us of 
” visits to tho English Cathedrals. But 
then he^ took his eyes with him, and such eyes I You, 
niUBt have first of all a loving eyoJor symmetri- 
p eau^ and proportion, and a catholic appreciation of 
various styles of beauty. 
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And, first, let ub mark tho imposing grandeur of the 
NoBMAfK SiviiB. It is not enough, however, to bo deeply 
impressed, e.g., at 'Burham or at the White Tower Chapel 
of London, with the massive Norman channelled pillar. 
which always makes us think of a Titan ; and the rounded 
or horse-shoe nrch, which seems an image of eternity; 
nor W'ith its zig/.ag border, wdiich seems connected with 
“ the changes and chances of our mortal life ” ; but you 
must, like ourselves, lo^'C almost to tearfuhicss tlic hravcnly 
charm of 

The Earia’ English, os seen in the “Angel Choir” at 
Lincohi, at WestmiiLstcr Abbey, and the south transept of 
York Minster, with its clustei ed columns, its mouldings of 
alternate rounds ajid deeply cut hollows, produeing a strong 
effect of light and sluulow ; its lancet-shaj>cd trefoil or 
cinquefoil are he." ; ils deeply rocc.ssed door.vfiys, ilividod 
into two by a single .sli.aft or small pier; its windows in 
combinations of two, three, five niid seven, occasionally 
surmounted by uti all-embracing arch with circles pierced 
between it and the tops of tho windows ; it s groined ceilings 
bossed wit h foliage at tlie iut.t'rscctions ; its tl\ ing but tresses 
and higb-pitched roofs ; its love of ihe rose a.s an ornament, 
almost as c(numou as the tooth and tho trefoil, tiiid its 
d(‘e.p under-ouiLing of foli.Mge suspeiuh'd from the mouldings 
only by the stalks and t ilges of the leav. s. .Surely the 
poetry of Aichitocturo is hei‘<‘ ! But, as a Cathedral 
touri.st, you nm.st not bo cxelu.'-ivo in your admiration, 
and you cannot gaiinsay th'-‘ beau I y of 
Tho BncoiiATnD Stvi.b, nliich sncccL'diisl tlie Early 
English. l(s charms have been w(dl d(‘>:c!ibed by Mr. 
Whcwell in his “Notes on German Churches” (third 
edition, p. 330). “ It is eliaraeteiizi’d with us by its 

v/iudow-ti aeery, geojnetrical i)i tlie early instance!?. 1] owing 
in the l.iler ; but also, and perhaps bf ttcr, by its ti iangular 
canopies, cr‘K-k(‘ 1 and lini;i.Kv!, its niJral bul lre.s.ses, 
with triangular hea/.N, its p{\mli;ir mouldings, in; longer 
a colli-ction of cqu.il rnuiids, wifli Jiollmv.s J'ko Cui Kai'ly 
Englidi, ))ut an as'.mblnge of vaiious jiuur.bers, porn© 
broad and .some iuutow, l.K'autifulIy gLoup/d and pr«q;or- 
lioned. Among tk'-sc moulding? ono is orlen found t on- 
sisting of a roll, with an edge wlji.’b srqjarates it into two 
parts, the roll on on.' ^idc of tin- edge being y 'vt oi a thinner 
cylind('r, and witbdr;i',vn a little within the orlnr. A 
capita! Avilh crum]>lcd lcav(?.s, a pcvjiiliar base mid pr'dcbtal, 
also belongs to this .-tyle.” We hojH! we arc not m.iking 
too groat deniauds i!i(On the affcelions of tiic cr.iiuary 
touri. t, if we say a word in favour of tlie last great .-.t ylo of 
■ pre-ilefonuat ion Kngllsh Architecture. — 

Xho PEi;i*KXinoi i.An ; (a name tirst. used by Mr. Uickm.an 
in refereneo to th(? j.''rpondioiiJ.tr lines of the tracery which 
run unbroken upwards). Wo quib* admit tho one common 
defect in its later devolopnioiit Ls tlie lavish and confused 
introdiKd.ion of ornament and the paucity of the, mouldings ; 
but st-iil, in its tairlier stages the- general etioct is bold and 
good. Tlio depressed areli, tlio sf|iniro Jirrcngement of 
tho mouldings over tho heads of doorways, creating 
a. spandrel on cjioh side above the arch, which U usually 
ornamented with tr;»cery, foliage or a shield ; tho constant 
use of transoms c.ro.,sing the nndlioiis at right angles, even 
repeatedly, in hu'ge windows, e.g., the west windows of 
Wc.stminstcr and Gloucester; tho crossing of vertical 
lines by .^amls of quatrefoils, Ac., causing a right-line 
arrangement; ull tliis, wo admit, giv('.s a Quaker-like 
Btiffness to tho style, but it has also tho nealn.?.S 3 and 
decorum of tho ti^uakcr costume, malting us regret all tho 
more the meretricious and Jezcbel-likc extrav'uganco of 
its declining years. But perhaps our tasto is too severe 
for you, and you may love panelling on every inch of walls 
and vaults, and may prefer Henry the Seventh’s Chapel at 
Westmiaster to any other part of the Abbey. If so, we 
make you welcome to the fairy-like fan -tracery both there 
and at King’s Collcg;' Chapel, Cambridge. For us the 
charm of the rcrpcndicular Stykj lies rather in its ogee 
doorways; its orii?imental roofs ivitb tho whole framing 
exposed to view'; its jiendauts, between tho timbers filled 
with tr.'iccrj'', and the beams arched, moulded and orna- 
mented iu various ways. Look, e.g., at the roof of West* 
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lOintter H»I1 erected in the rdgn of EicWd II* and you 
win see the finest specimen of the Perpendicular roof the 
country can produce ; others, however, are to be found 
In Christ Church Hall, Oxford, and the Church at Ciren- 
cester in Gloucestershire. . . , 

IL You must have a clironologkal knotdedge of the 
great foundations, and the cluasification of 
The English Classification may bo briefly stateu 
as follows : — 

1066-1164, Norman; or Romnnesquo. ^ ^ . 

1164-1189, Transitional from Norman to Pointed. 

1189-1272, Transhional from Early Pointed to Com- 
plete or Oeometiical I^oiutrd. 

I307-K127, Ocomotrical Pointed 1 

1327-1377, Flirndn;; or Curvilinear Style f Pomted. 

1377-1301), Transition from flowing to hard lines. 

1399-1546, Third Pointed, various^ called “Recti- 
linear ” (Sharpe), or “ Perpendicular “ (Rickman), 
ni. You must also acquaint yourself with a Knowledge 
•/ the Arts of jyasoiirj/, in h’oundations, Pillars, Pedestals, 
Capitals, Mouldings, Ceilings, Lanterns, Buttresses, Roofs, 
CloistiTS, t 'rypts, Burial-places, Fonts, Altars, and Rood- 
screens, Then with Stained Class, Heraldic Brasses and 
Blazonry in general ; Avilh Belfries and the casting of 
Bells, and old contractions of Latin inscriptions. “A 
large ord( r," you will exclaim, but not nearly, to a man 
of moderate lilx'ral education, as difficult as you might 
think. Tni.dAvorthy Handbooks, with their glossaries, 
abound, and eonio of them arc of permanent value. 

IV. But i'ui tluT, you must know the purposes to whieh 
the various portions of the Cathedral were originally 
destined, e.g., the Lieh or Corjiso Cate, the Galilee (Durham 
and Ely); the Nave oiul Aiales; the Fald Stool; the 
Le^tcm ; tlic Sanctuary; the Anmbroy ; the Tabernacle; 
the Lady and Side Chajads ; the Ci^’pt ; the Clerestory 
and Triforiuin ; the Muniment Room, Chapter House, 
Vestry, Clinir School, Presbytery, aud tlie like. A good 
glossary will enabh' j’ou to steer a clear course through this 
array of unfamiliar terms, (liefer to “Glossary” in Index.) 

We append a few chronological notes that may bo of use 
in making you see the “ time-connection,” as regards the 
history of the English Cathedrals, both in foundation and 
extension. 

4S0 A.P., tl;c T'omnns left our shores, and :n 450 the Saxons 
arrived. 

DC5, Candida Casa (*' White Cottage ’*), the oldest British 
Oiuich was built at Whitehorn, in Wigtownshire N.lL 
597, Augustine arrived in Kent, and six years later founded 
the Cathedral of Canterbury, aftcTAvards often destroyed 
by fiiv. 

601, St. I’aiil’s and Boebester originally founded, 

627, York Minster, and 613 Winchester founded. 

665, reterhoro’ founded. 

983, Worcester complotcd. 

988, Durham begun. 

Before wo pass to the year 1000, wo may remark upon 
the paiK'ity of Anglo-Saxon rcmaijis to be found outside 
a few places, such as Oxford, and some parishes in East 
Anglia. Tht; reason is interesting. The prevailing belief 
that the Messiah would return in A.D. 1000, mi^e the 
keeptrrs of “ tun\blc doAvn ” churches tlisinclined to repair 
or maintain them, and w'hen, in 1066. the Normans came, 
they bod to restore almost all the churches of the country. 
I’lie. 11th Centuuy l>cstowed upon us Hereford, Glouces- 
ter, Selby, St. Alban’s, the Tower Chapel, Lincoln, and 
the most of Norwich. 

The 12th Cr.NTUiiT saw Tewkesbury completed ; Salis- 
bury and Peterboro* rebuilt; and on May 4th, 1130, King 
jrenry I. and David, King of Scotland, and all the Englifili 
Bishops “ assisted ” (surely an unique event in ecclesiastical 
history of England) at the dedication of Canterbury 
Cathedral; in 1180, Clirist (hnreh Cathedral, Oxford, 
was consecrated ; in 1185, the Temple Church, London, 
was built, and in 1195, Glasgow Cathedral. 

And now we come to ttie 13th Ckmuiit, the most 
generous and prolific of all ecclesiastical mothers. In 1220 
Salisbury Cathedral was founded, dedicated in 1200, and 
completed by the addition of its spire, about 1330. 
In 1221 King Henry HL laid the foundation stone of 
the Lady Chapel at Westminster ; in 1224 Exeter Chapter 
House w'as built. A ooincidence worth remembering 


Is that in 1248 Cologne Cathedral and the AXhambra at 
Granada were begun; in 1278 King Edward I. and 
many of bis nobles attended the reconsecraiiOB of 
Norwich Cathedral, and in 1294, Queen Eleonoras nine 
monumental crosses wore erected. Before the close of 
the century, the nave of York, the choir of Exeter, St, 
Stephen’s Cfliapel, Westminster, the Chapter House of 
Wells, and the cloisters of Norwich had been added to 
our list of great foundations. 

The register of the 14th OENTuny is highly distinguished. 
Lady Cliapels were founded at Lichfield, St. Alban's and 
Ely; Bristol Cathedral was built and Windsor Castle 
re-built, and the lovely lantern of Ely ; the nave of Exeter ; 
the west w'indows of York and Durham ; the choir of York 
and the spire of Norwich ; the cloisters of Gloucester; the 
nave and aisles of Winchester, and New College, Oxford, 
all belong to this century. 

We have still a hundred and odd years to nm befora 
we arrive at Reformation times, and in that interval the 
east window of York ; the College of Eton ; Redcllff > 
Church, Bristol ; Rofwlyn Chapel In Scotland ; the central 
tow'er of Gloucester ; Magdalen College, Oxford ; Qrca' 
St. Mary’s, Cambridge ; St. George’s,' Windsor ; Canter • 
biuy “ Angel Steeple ’’ ; Bath Abbey ; Henry the Sevooth’a 
Chnpcl, Westminster ; the vaults of Windsor and of King’i 
College Chapel, Cambridge; and Bangor Cathedral, 
were all either built, re-built or enlarged. 

Two reflections spring from these historical notes • 
(1) the bounty of kings, bishops, and even priors, in building; 
churches “ exceeding magnifioal ” without the aid of 
bazaars or other popular appeals for money ; (2) the con- 
nection between architecture and theology in tho history 
of religious thought in this country, e.g., the growth of 
Lady-chapcls kwips time with the grow th of tho ciiltu i 
of the Blessed Virgin. VYo could give other illustrations, 
but tliis is hardly the place for them. 


AN INTRODUCTION TO 
HERALDRY. 

1. WHAT IS HERALDRY P Heraldry or Armory 

a pictorial or delineated system whereby families declare 
the continuity of their line, and the ramification o? 
its branches in duo degrees of subordination, and th» 
honours that its members may have from time to tin.» 
received from the sovereign. It is an authenticated register 
passe d on from generation to generation , and therein lic.i 
its essential difference from the array of badges and devic<:;» 
pertaining to a solitary individual. Old waiters on Heraldry 
ignored this copital distiuctiou, and found in the Bible, 
Homer, iEschylus, and Tacitus evidences of an hcrakb 
system existing in the ancient world. More modem writc«‘M 
have endeavoured to root it in Totemism with but litt^^* 
more success ; for hero again it was optional for the son t 
continue or abandon the totem of his father (Frasei ^ 
ToUmism, p. 66). Let us repeat that fixity and 
capability of hereditary transmission are tbe two grai 
essentials of Heraldry or Armory properly so called. 

2. WHAT IS ITS ORIGIN P “Heraldry,” sar, 
Mr. PlancW, in his book The Pursutvara of Arms, “ appear 
as a science at tho oommcncement of the 13th centurv .. 
and although armorial bearings had then been in existen ^ 
nndoubtedty for some time previous, no precise date h i ; 
yet been discovered for their first assumption. The objc *: 
of this assumption . . . .was simply to distinguish tl ft 
persons and properties of the assumers, to display the) ' 
pretentions to certain honours or estates, attest tht 
alliances, or acknowledge their feudal tenures." I'/ 
Woodward is of opinion that Germany is the birth-pla 
of the science of Heraldry (Heraldiy British and Foreijl' 
I. 32). There can be no doubt that the Third Gbrusai' ' 
(1189-1192), when the hosts of England, France ar 
Germany were combined, paved the way for the fixed a 
of armorial bearings ; for it was now necessary, especial ’ 
after the adoption of the improved helmet, which complete : 
covered the face, with the exception of narrow eye-slit 
and breathing slits, that some distinotive insignia sbon 
mark the personality of the national and sectional leadm ^ 
while the descendants of heroes would be only too aasioi 
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to pmerrd md adopt for faskiily osa tho bUaaomgs on 
ban^ or ahield which raoalied their anceator'a prowess. 
Touraaments (which had their origin in Germany, and 
elterwur^ crossed to England from France) also aided 
the development of armory, for tho viaored combatants 
could cwily be recognized by some bold representation on 
crest and shield, which was theirs and theirs alone. The 
evidence of both seals and tomb-stones supports Planobe's 
theory of an early thirteenth century origin for the general 
introauotioD of scientiho coat-armour. 

3. HERALDIC TERMS. Before proceeding farther, 
we beg onr readers to understand that we assume that they 
know nothing, or very little, about one of the most com- 
plicated subjects which can be offered to their attention ; 
and that we shall attempt in these notes no more than to 
smooth their path towards a more thorough study of 
Heraldry in one or other of the many excellent existing 
manuals which deal with it scientifically. Let us begin, 
then, with a few salutary cautions against misconceptions 
end misuse of heraldic terms. 

(n) A young lady asks you, for example, “What is 
your crest You reply that it is a lion ramjjant, an 
elephant, or a ship in full sail. Her rejoinder shows 
that what she wanted to know was, “ what is your coat of 
arms f ” an expression due to the old practice of embroi- 
dering arms upon tho sureoat or cami?c worn over the 
armour. Kow a visit to St. George’s Chai3el, Windsor, 
would have shown her in a very picturesque form the 
difference between “ coat ” and “ crest.” In that glorivaia 
cbapel you se<* suspended the crests, helmets, and ahit hls 
of the Knights of the Oiirter. Above tlie helmet, and 
attached to it by a long wire, are to be st'cn every variety 
of objects, animate and inanimute, and thc.se are called 
Crests. We need not here spt'cify them any more precisely 
than to say that nothing seems to bo excluded aa crests"; 
birds, beasts, negroes’ heads, bows and arrows, etc., etc., 
But come down now to the Shield, and there you see in 
some oases a very simfjlo, an<i in others a very elaborate 
display of figures coloured red, blue, bUw'k, green or purple, 
and furs variously marked upon metallic baok-grountls 
of yellow or white (i.e., gold or silver). This shield-decora- 
tion is the “ coat of arms,” with the motto inscribed under- 
neath. Now in speaking of this shield, you are always 
to think of it as hanging on your ovm breast, not as if you 
vere looking at it on the breast of another, and therefore 
“ right and loft ” (i.e., dexter and sinister) axe revei-sed as 
compared with popular usage. 

(6) Never use the expression “ bar sinister,” for notwith- 
standing the high procodeut of Sir Walter Scott, and the 
current language of fiction and newspapers, there is in 
reality no such thing. Tho proper term is “ bond sinister,” 
which is formed o? two diagonal linos drawn from the 
sinister chief to tho dexter hose, or from loft t o right. Its 
significance as a mark of illegitimacy is more than doubtful 
(v. Woodward, VoL I. cap. v.). 

(c) On*the supposition that you wish to understand 
some of tho terms which bafile you in the terminology of 
the “ Noble Science,” we give you some very simple 
illustrations of their use : 

Let 09 begin with the Snrcui. You may have the 
Shield coloured ; or simply dcliiieated with dots and lines, 
according to tlie scheme of Petra Sancta in tlie latter part 
of the 17tlj century, who supplied the whole of Euroi'e with 
a *^tem as universal as the language of music. In this 
system, which we shall presently illustrate by the reverse of 
ha!f-a-crown, you have gold (Or) represented by dote : 
silver (Argent) is left plain ; blue (Azure) is denoted by 
horizontal lines; red (Qules) by perpendicular lines; 
black (Sable) by the crossing of both ; green (Vert) by 
magonal lines from the dexter to the shiister ; and purple 
gurpure) by diagonal lines from the sinister to the dexter. 

are of three kinds : ermine, black spots on a w’Uite 
field ; ermines, white spots on a black field ; enniuois. 
black spots on a gold field. 

, *10^ useful such a system of marking is to 

the colourists of shields. Our next section is of great use 
in the study of Heraldry, and siiould bo 
yo® ^ “nko any progress in under- 
•wndmg Armory at a soianoaw 
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4. RULES OV BLAZOKIHO. To blaacm k either to 
paint or orally deeoribe in proper terms all that belongs to a 
coat of arms. The follow!^ are the roles to be observed • 

G) In blazoning always begin with the field, whldi 
you name simply as or, argent (for metals), or etc. 
(iae colours), noticing the lines with which it is divided, 
per pale, per feta, per bend, etc., saying also whether these 
lines are inder^, engrailed, etc. Then proceed to describe 
the charge (i.e., the figures in the field of a coat of arms) 
nearest the centre, and then charges more remote ; e,g., 
“ Azure, a crescent between three stars argent,” meami 
that the field Is blue, and that the crescent is at the centre 
of the shield, and that three stats, arranged two above and 
one below the crescent, are also charges in the field. 

(2) In blazoning, a repetition of words must be avoided, 
a rule which may appear to you pedantic, but it is so 
ordained by ” tho Noble Science.” Thus e.g., iupp^ 
the field is azure (blue) and the charge Is a saltire or (gold) 
bearing six mullets azure, and six crescents gules, you are 
bound to say in blazon : ** azure, on a saltire or six mallets 
of the first, and as many crescents gules.” “Of the 
first " refers to the tincture first named, I.e,, azure. Again, 
you cannot repeat the word ** six,” but must render It 
** as many.” 

(3) ilctal can never be placed upon metal, nor colour 
upon colour, Tliia is a fundamental rule, and forbids 6.g., 
painting a red cross upon a blue field. The field must be 
either gold or silver before it can receive a coloured charge, 
and conversely mast bo retl, blue, black, green, or purple, 
before it can be charged with a gold or silver cross, Ac. 

5. THE HERALDRY OF HALP-A-CROWN. We 
are precluded by tho limits of apace from going further 
into the technical details of Heraldry, but we fool that a 
concrete illustration of some of its terms might be usefully 
HUftpliiKl by the blazon on the reverse of Ualf-a-Crown. 
Look at the back of tliis coin, and what do you see T An 
Imperial Crown surmounts a shield, divided into four 
quarters, wliioh has passed through m.'iny changes during 
tlio viuious periods of Knglisb history. In tho first 
quarter (dexter) you notice thrtie lions ranged parallel to 
each other, an arrangenjont technically called ” in pale.” 
You see also tierpondioular lino,s all over the field, which is 
an indication to the colourist that he must paint tho field 
red (gules). You will notice also that the lions be^ur Uttio 
resemblance to the lions of “ the i’.oo,” but this Is owing 
to the fact that it was long a matter of dispute whether 
they were leopards or lions, and tint heralds claim an 
almost imlimltod licence in the w'ay of idealizing anything. 
The three liojis in pale stand for England. Now look 
at the second quarter, which contains a red lion within 
a double frame Uj>ou a dol ted field. The dots denote that 
the field is to be painted yellow or gold. Tho lion is standing 
upon its hind-legs, and is tbereforo called rampant. If it 
were looking at you it would bo described as “ gardant ; ” 
if it wore looldng backwards it would be called “ regardaiU*'* 
This double frame, called a Trossuro, is a mark of the highest 
distinction in heraldry, and is described as “ fiory counter- 
flory,” which simply means that the head and stalk of the 
fleur-de-Us are alternated. The second quarter is dedicated 
to Scotland. Now look at tho third quarter, dotUoated to 
Ireland, and you will see a harp upon a blue field (azure) 
marked by horizontal linos, but the blazon does not on tho 
coin declare to you that the harp is of gold and its strings 
of silver. The fourth quarter is simply “ England ’* 
(three lions) repeated. In tho “ coats ” borne in 
Scotland by “ Royal Trades »nen,” tho first quarter very 
properly bears tho lion of Scotland, and is repeated in tho 
fourth. 


knhjrthood. 


OEDEHS OE KNIGHTHOOD. 

Tlio orders here described are limited to those conferred 
by our own Sovereign, without wJiosc gracious permission 
no British subject is allowed to wear the insignia of any 
foreign order. 

1. THE MOST NOBLE ORDER OF THE GARTER 
(K.G.). Instituted by Edward 111. about the year 1348. 
The old story of tho origin, still found in children’s historieSi 

a w 
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is now disorediied. Mr. Beltis, in his “ Memorials of the 
Order of the Garter/* thinks ** the Garter may have been 
admted as on emblem of the tie, or union, of warlike 
mialities to be employed in the assfsrtion of the founder’s 
claim to the French crown ; and the motto as a retort of 
shame and defiance upon him who sliould think ill of iho 
enterprise.’* {lloni soil gui mal y penae — “ Dishonoured 
be he who thinks ill of it”). The order consists of the 
Soverei^, the Prince of Wales, twenty-five knights- 
oomponions, together with such lineal descendants of 
Gteorge I. as may bo elected. Foreign princes and extra- 
knights have been clcctcid under special statiitcs, the latter, 
however, waiting for vacancies before th»;y can be numbered 
with the twenty-five constituent knights. 

The IN fci KIN I A consist of the tlarter; the Collar and St. 
Geoi^e ; the Star ; and tlie Ribbon and Badge, or Icriser 
George. Ihe Gartkr is of dark blue velvet, edged and 
buckled with gold, and bears in letters of gold (soraetimes 
diamonds) the well-known motto. It is worn below the 
left knee, but female Sovereigns wear it upon the left arm 
above the elbow. The COLLAR consists of twenty-six pieces, 
composed ulternutely of golden love-knots, and of buckled 
garters azure enamelled with the motto, and encladng 
roses. From tfje central link depends the BADOB or 
Gborgr ; H golden figure cnaiiielled, or set with jewels, 
representing St. George, tlie j)atron-saint of the realm, 
transfixing with his lance an over-thrown dragon. (Wood- 
ward’s “ Heraldry ” 11. 34 1, 345). ’J'hc STAR (worn on the 
left breast) was added by Charles I. in lG2h, and consists of 
eight silver or diamond rays with the buckled garter ami 
mottx) in the centre, enclosing on a field of w'bite enamel iho 
rod cross of St. George. When the Collar and George arc 
not nsed, tlie Baikjk, or lesser George, is worn from ti.-e 
broad blue ribbon of the order cn icharjte (i.o., slant-v. i.-o) 
at the right side, tiie ribbon jiuseiing over the left slioul<.'<‘r. 

The ItARlT of the Order con.sists of a crimsou v«-!vf-t 
Rureont; a Mantle of deej) blue velvet lined with vvIiKo 
taffeta, fastened by cordons of blue and goM, on the !• ft 
breast the star cinliroidered ; a Hood of crimson veh«- ^ 
and a Hat of black velvet, lined with white tallcta, plui.ted 
with white ostrich feathers with a tnft of heron’s featls is 
in the centre, all fastened to tlie hat by a band of diamonds. 

Hie OFFICERS of the Order are the Krolato (Bishoj) of 
Winchester) ; the Ohanecllor (Bishop of Oxford ; formcily 
the Bishop of Salisbury when St. George’s Chapel forr..\ d 
port of iho latter dioccse'l ; the Begistrar (usually the Dean 
of Windsor); Garter BrincAiial lCi<ig of Anus: and iho 
Usher of tlie Black Kod (each with a 6pe(5ial badg<‘ Intng 
from tlie ribbon,) Ribbon of tlie Onlcr — G arter Kh e. 

2. THE MOST ANCIENT AND MOST NOBLE 
ORDER OF THE THISTLE (K.'!’.). (Origin disputed 
by historical studenfs — n’vivcd (ncoordiiig to Wocwlward 
” found(*d ”1 by James II., It>S7, an<I, alter a |H!rio,l of 
desuetude, rc-cstablsshed by Queen Anne, .‘list lAcccmber, 

i70:i). 

The Order now conoids of the Sovon ign. Princes of (ho 
Blood anil sixteen knights, almost always peers. Its 
Mo'TTO is: ” Nemo me impune hicessit” (No one firovol.c.^ 
me with impunity : ” W'iia daur mcdiilo wi’ me ? ” an 
allusion to the prickly defensiveness of the thistle). 

INSIGNIA : Star, Badge and Collar, dlie Star., lozenge 
Bhaped, worn on the left breast, is a silver St. Andrew’s 
Cro.ss with rays botwecii ils arms ; centre of gold, charged 
with a tliistle enamelled propicr, and surrounded by a 
iriotto-band of green enamel. 'J'he BAIKJK : a figure of St. 
Andrew iu a purple surecat and green mantle, standing 
behind 0 .ud supporting his Cros.s, the whole irradiated with 
golden rays. ’This Is worn pendent from the collar, or from a 
dark green ribbon over tby left shoulder and tied under the 
arm. The COLLARis of gold, and consists of sixteen enamelled 
tiiistles which alternate with saltires, each formed of four 
interlaced sprigs of me. Ollivials : A Bean of tlie Chapels 
Royal in Scotland; S«cTct;iry; 1. von King of Amis; Genthv 
man Usher of the Klaek Rod. Ribbon of the Order— GlU i;>r. 
8 . THE MOST ILLUSTRIOUS ORDER OF ST. PATRICK 
(K.P,). (Iiistitutod by George III., February 5th, 17«:{.) 
consists of Sovereign, a Grand Master (Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland), and *22 Knights (originally 15). 

INSIONIA : Star, Collar and Badge. The St.ar, worn 
on the left side, is of ciglit silver rays, and consiste of the 
red Cross of St. Patriek on a silver liel.’i charged w ith a trefoil 
Burrouuded by a sky-blue enamelled circle with motto and 
date of foundation. The motto: “()ais eepevrahit V ’• 
(who BhoU separate ?) ia now the watch- cry of the Bibh 


Unionist party. The OOLLAB consists of golden 
harps, foined by love-knots to circular plates of gold, 
which are enamelled with wreaths of ahonuKxdca 
snrroundingthe'* Union Rose,” and are of alternate cedoors. 
A large golden harp, surmounted by the Imperial Crown, 
forms tlie central link, from whi^ hangs the BADGE, 
Tliis is of gold, surmounted with a green wreath of shamrock 
and the motto in gold. On each leaf of the shamrock is 
an Imperial Crown. 

Officials: Chancellor (Cliief Secretary for Ireland); 
Secretary ; Genealogist ; Usher of the Bhw'k Rod ; Ulster 
King of Arms; Athlono Pursuivant. Ribbon of the 
Order— SKY-BLUE. 

4. THE MOST HONOURABLE ORDER OF THE 
BATH. (Motto : ”Tria junota in uno ” (three joined in one) 
referring to the union of the crowns of England, Scotland 
and Ireland). (Founded 1309; revived 1725 ; enlarged 
1815 and 1847). The title ‘‘ Hath ” refers to the ancient 
symbolical act of bathing, which was one of the oeremonies 
at the admission to Knightly dignity. In 1725 George I. 
created a new Order of the Bath, t o consist of the Sovereign, 
a Grand Master, thirty-six Knights and sundry officers. 
In 1815 the Order as.sumed a practical character, inasmuch 
08 it was connected with iho “ termination of the long and 
arduous contest in w'hieh this empire has been engaged,” 
and there was then adopted the present division into 
Grand-Crosses, Knights-Comraanders and Conii»anions. 
In 1847 a further extension was made, and the members 
were divided into the class’i's of Military and Civil, still 
existing. In 1859 tlie Order assumed its prusont stete. 
HoHide.s the Sovereign, Priniscs of t he Blood, Foreign Princes 
and Foreign Honorary Members, the Order consi.sts of 
fifty Grand Crosses (G.C.B.), nominated for militiiry or 
naval servii’ca, and twcnty-livo for diplomatic or civil 
sorvice.s; of 123 Knights-Comm.'inders (K.C.B.) fi.'r 
nnlitary or naval services, and sixty for civil services, and 
of 090 Companions ((IB.) for military and naval service!?, 
and 200 fur civil. The ” Bath,” therefore, is the grand 
popular order instituted for the recognition of actual merit, 
INSIGNIA : Badge. Ribbon, C^olhir and Star. The 
Badge for the Military classes of the Order ia a gold 
Maltese Cross, enamelled white, each of its eight points 
ending in a little golden ball, 'riic centre circle bears the 
rose, thistle and shamrock iasuing from a golden sceptre in 
pale, between three Imperial Crowns, arrangeil one above 
uikI two in the flanks, '.rhis centre-piece is surrounded 
iii-st by a motto-band of red enamel with the motto, “ 'Iria 
&<•.,” in gold, and next by a laurel wreath of two laurel 
branches connected in base by a small blue scroll with the 
w ords " Ich dicn ” (I serve) in gold. Betw'een tlio arms 
of the cross are four golden lions of England. Except on 
** Collar-days,” tlie Badge is worn by G.O.B.’s pendent from 
a red ribbon across the right sliouldor en 4charpe ; by 
K.O.B.’s from the nock, and by G.B.’s from Uie buttou-iiolo. 

'I ho width of the lUauON decxcascs with diminishing rank. 

7 he Collar is of gold (30 oz. Troy weight), and consists 
of nine Imperial Oowms and eight roees, tiiistlo and 
sliamrot;k (issuing from a Bccptxe), all naturally oolonrcil .snd 
linked together with seventeen gold knots, enam^elled white. 
The Badge is suspended from the Collar, which fe only worn 
by G.O.B.’s. The STAR for military G.O.B.’a ia formed of 
silver wavy rays, upon wdiidi is a Maltese Cross with a 
circular centre-piece containing three golden crowns and 
Bun’ou tided by laurel brandies and motto. Civil G.O.B.’a 
omit the laiuel leaves in the Star, and in Uieir place Iiave 
a red circle with motto in bold letters. Their Badge also 
is simpler than that of their military brethren. It bas no 
cross-patiSe^ but is oval-shaped and is charged witii aceptre, 
three crowns, rose, thistle and shamrock. Civil Q.O.B.’a 
and O.B.’s also wear the sixmc Badge, only of a smaller 
and still smaller size, while nil the military divisions, 
whether G.C.B., K.C.B. or O.B. wear the Badge (in sizes 
reduced according to the grade) which we first described 
( — the Maltese Cross, &.c.). 

5. THE MOST EXALTED ORDER OF THE STAR 
OF INDIA. Founded by Queen Victoria, February 23rd, 
1861, and enlarged in 1866 and 1876 , it baa served a most 
useful purpose iu recognising the loyalty and worth of 
illustrious native Indiana, as well as the oonspicucnis 
services, both military and civil, of those of our own people 
who have occupied with distinction the highest posts of the 
great Dependency. The Order now consists of the Sorercigu, 
the Grand Master (the Governor-General), thirty Knights, 
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Grand-Commanders (G.C.S.I.)» eighteen native princea 
and twelve Europcuiis, aevenfcy-two Knigbta-Commanders 
(K.O.S.I0» 144 Compani(Hia (C.S.I.)» an indeterminate 
number of extra and Hon. Knights-Grand Commandora. 

INSIGNIA : Star, C^ollar, Badge and Mantle, The STAR 
coDHi&to of 52 wavy rays of gold, alternately longer and 
aliortcr, arranged in acircle. In tlie oentreis afive-pointed sfet r 
in diamonds, surroundeU by a motto-bund, enamelled light 
blue and tied at tlie ends, inscribed with tlm motto of tlm 
Order : — * Heaven’s Light our Guide.” The COLLAU is 
composed of five united red and white roses and six flowers 
of the Indian lotus, separated by ten links, each of two 
paJra branches in saltire tied togctlier by the ends. The 
central link is the Imperial Crown, and from it the Badge 
depends. The BADGE c.onsist^ of an oval medallion of 
onyx, cameo-cut with a crowned bust of tlie Sovereign in 
pioliie, and the motto suirouuding. Above is a mullet in 
diainonds with the ring at the top from which the Badge 
depends. The M AN'Jl-J« is of light blue satin, lined with while 
aiik (on the left tlie fcJtar of the Order), an I fastened at the 
neck witli cordons and tassels of light blue silk and silver 
bullion. Ribbon of the Order — fcltLy-liLl'E with a while 
stripe near either edge. 

e. THE MOST DISTINGUISHEO ORDER OP ST. 
MICHAEL AND ST. GEORGE. Foumied in 1S18 for 
rjaliv(\s of the Ionian Ldaiuls, Malta, ami others holding 
high office iu the Meiliterraucan. In ISnS it was extended 
>'0 R 3 to be an Order of Merit for the British Colonie.s in 
general. After suksequont rnlargenicnta its numbers now 
> QUsiat of {exclusive of Iloyul personnges*) 65 Grand 
C'roisefl, 1100 Kuights-Cornniandi rs and 342 Ctunpaniona. 

INSIGNIA : Badge, (’olhir, Kibbon, Star, Mantle. 'J'lie 
Badge is a gold cross of fom Iceu points (in seven rays) with 
a circuiar tentru of blue enamel, with a blue motto band 
bearing the naotto, *’ Anspkrum rnelioris Ah'i ” (Omen of 


and five olawea: <1} Knighta Grand Cross (G.C.7.0.)» 
(2) Knights Commanders (K.C.V.O.): (3) C^mniandors 
(C.V.O.) ; (4)^ombcrB of the Fourth Gloss ; and 

(5) Members of the Fifth Class (M.V.O.). The officer.? ot 
tho Order are the Lord Chamberlain and the Keeper of Hiy 
Majesty’s Privy Parse. Its object is to oo.niVr hoiioiir 
upon such as have “rendered extraordinary, or important, 
or personal services ” to tho Sovereign. 

INSIGNIA: Badge, Star. The BADGK of G.O.V.O.’a 
conshits of a white enamelled Maltese Gross of eight points, 
%vith an oval crimson centre, bearing tho Imperial and 
Royal cypher in gold. ** VICTORIA,” the motto of tho Order, 
is inscribed in a blue enamelled circle in letters of gold, and 
is surmounted by an Imperial Grown. Tho Badge is worn 
over the riglit shoulder, susiiended from a dark blue ribbon 
W'ith a narrow edge on eitlier side of thn^e stripes, red, 
white and red. Tiie STAR consists of a silver chipped star 
of eight points. 

9. THE DISTINGUISHED SERVICE ORDER* 


Founded by Royal Warrant, September 6th, 1886, “ for 
rewarding the distinguished 8Drvio(« of officers in our Naval 
and Military Services who have been honourably mentioned 
iu Despatches.” Its mernberahip is limited to those who 
at llio time of iiominatiou oro actually commission-holders 
in one of tho K»Tvices, and have been specially named by 
Die cliiefs of the Naval or Military forces for “ nwritoriona 
or distir igiji.shod service in tho field, or before tbo enemy.’* 


'J'ho Badge consists of " a gold cross, enamelltHl white, 
cd;-U‘d gold, having on one side thereof in the centre, within 
a wreath of laurel ctiamolled green, the Imperial Crown in 
gold, upon a red enamelled ground ; and on tho reverse 
. . Our Imperial ami Royal cypher — shall bo sasponded 
frurn tlie loft breast by a red riband edged bino, of ons 
inch in width,” 


a bctlxar age). On tlio obierse, the Archangel Micluid 
tramples the devil underfoot; on the nwerse, St. George 
mounUrd transfixes tlie Dnu'on. The Cross is surrounded 
by an Imperial Crown. The COLLAU consists of six golden 
crowned lions of England ; of eight Malte:-ie v)ro88(» enam- 
tUed white ; and of eight golden cyphers, four of Uie letters 
6M and foiu- 80 ; tlio central link back and fore shows two 
winged lions of St. Mark, facing eacii other, each wiUi a 
gospel and a slicaf of seven arrows, Tho RlirnON is of 
three equal stripes, two of Saxon blue, the centre one of ' 
ficsrlet ; it is worn en icharpe ((i.e., slant-wise) with the i 
attached Badge, from the right shoulder to the left hip. ! 
TliP Star of Grand f ’rofwcs consists of seven rays, lictwecn 
w hich are small rays ol gold. On this ground is placed the 
Cioss of St. Gi^orge in red enamel, and this is surmounted 
by St. Michael enclosed in the blue motto-band. The 
Mantle of the G.C.M.G.’s is of Saxon blue satin, lined with 
rrimson silk, on ttui leftside the Star, and fastened by cordoii'i 
of blue and sivirhst silk with gold bullion. Ollici.al.s : 
Grand Master; Prelate (a Oolouiiii Bishop); Chancellor; 
Secretary ; King of Arnu’ ; R«'gi ',trar ami onicer of Arms. 

7. THE MOKT EfilIKEKT ORDER OP THE INDIAN 
EMPIRE. Founded 1st .lanuary, 1S78, to commemorato 
the assumption by the Quc<*ii of the title “ Em])rcs 3 of 
India,” and to recognLsc distinguiKlied Indian services to j 
the Empiic. It consists of Sovereign, (Jrand Master 
(Mio Vicei^}’), Knights Grand ('ommanders, l^nights i 
Commanders and Companions (G.C.I.K. : K.C.l.E. ajid 
ai.E.). 

INSIGNIA : Star, Collar, Badge, IManUe. The STAR is 
of live silver rays separaUd from each other by a smaller 
r.ay of gold, all issuing from the centre-piece, viz., the 
Sovereign’s head in profile witliin a purple circle inscribed 
wiUi tlie original motto of the Order : ” Impcratricis 
Auspiciis ” (under the auspices of vhe Empress), the circle 
Buraiounted by the gold Imperial Crown. The Collar is 
composed of elephants, lotus-flowers, peaco<*Jks displayed 
or “ in their pride,” and Indian roses all enamelled on gold 
in their natural colours, with Uie Imperial Crown in the 
centre. The Badge is a golden rose, enamelled red with 
peeu barbs between the five petals. The golden centio 
tiaa a likeness of the Sovereign with (now) the words 
‘‘ Edwardus Imporator ” in a circular purple band. T’ho 
MANTIJC is of imperial purple satin, lined with and fastened 
ix® ^ wMte silk witli purple silk and gold tassels 

attached • a star on the left side for the first-class of the 
Order. Ribbon : Puri’LE. Officers ; Registrar and 
Becretary. 

8. ROYAL VICTORIAN ORDER. Founded by Queen 
Victoria, April 2i8t, 1890, and consists of the Sovereign 


10. ROYAL ORDER OF VICTORIA AND ALBERT. 

Ranges in <lircctJon«, onlargcmcnfs, Ac., from I860 to 1882, 
nud is entirely an Order of Ladies, .irranged in four classes. 
The Badge !.'< an oval inedallioii tieat ing in profile tho heads 
of Victoria and Albert. It is enclosed by a double border 
of brilliants, surmouiiG^d by an Imperial Crown, and is 
worn at or near the loft shoulder. 

11. THE IMPERIAL 01 DEI OF THE CROWN OP 
INDIA (Ist January, ls78). Kvdusively an Order of 
Ladies who by birth oi- marriage Conner' :o»i (o.g., wives 
of Viceroys, Goviirnors General of Bombay, Madras, or of 
t he Chief Seeretary of State for Iniiia), have siKXiial claim? 

; upon the Grown. I'ho Badge is tbo Imperial cypher, set 
I in diamonds, pearls and tiiripioises, encircled in pciu ls, ami 
sui'inounted by the Imperial Crown. 

VARIOUS DECORATIONS. 

Besides tho Orders ol Knighthood already described, 
ere various D* corations not Jtsa valued, it may be, by 
their reeipients, though conferring no special rank or 
precedence. 

1. THE VICTORIA CROSS. >T.C. Tnatituted 
January 29th, 1S.16. Tho motto explains tho motive 
for the institution : “ J’Oli VALOUR,’’ — i.e., for valor- 
ous deeds, on tho part of Naval and Military ofilcers, 
and of any mondrer of either Service who has done a briliiarit 
i deed in face of the enemy. Admirals, generals, colonels, 
I captains, sergeants, corporals and privates have their 
I names enrolled side by side in this golden chfoniele 
of fame, although tlic original intention was to distingui^li 
only non-commissioned and petty officers. Tho honour 
in a fcAv cases has been retrospective, including cdrlier 
heroea of tlie Crinx'itn w'nr, 

, The Badgk a pl.nn eross-paU.ein bronze with straij/lit 

bounding linos, ami is attached by tho letter V to a bronzo 
bar laureateii. 'The centre-piece is a lion “standiog 
looking at you,” upon an Imperial Crown, frith “ For 
Valour” escrollcd below. The bar bears on the reverse 
the name and rank of tlierocipient, and the cross the name and 
date of the distinguished action or campaign. The cro.ss 
is suspendod from the left breast by a gartcr-blue ribbon 
for the navy and a rod one for the army. 

Non-commissioned officers and men receive a pension 
of £10 per annum in virtiio of the Crws, aiul an extra £u 
per annum for each additional bur that inarLs an extra 
deed of valour. 
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VOZrinmBBB DFflCBES’ BSiCdEAttOV (V,D.). 
Wh July, 1892. F«r Vdliinteer Ofiioert of twenty years’ 
serrice, mher spent in the ranks or under commission. 

XSie Badge, called “ The Volunteer Officers* Decoration,” 
consfsts of “an oak wreath In silver, tied with gold, having 
in the centre the royal cypher and crown in gold,” and “ ia 
snimended from the left breast by a green riband one inch 
and a half in width from a silver oak bur-brooch.” 

8. THE ALBERT MEDAL: First Class and Secm.d 
Class, April 12th, 1867; extended April, 1877, to cases of 
gallantry in mines, on railways, and at fires, &c., in addition 
♦ o the original heroic saving of lives from perishing at sea. 
Tiho First Class receive a gold (the Second Class a brou'//*) 
decoration, bearing the words “ Foil CALLANTKy in Saving 
LnrB AT Sea,” or “ on Land,” as the ense niav be. 

4. THE ROYAL RED CROSS (April ‘23rd, 1883). 
To reward nurses of any ri.itionality who have tended 
our sick and wounded poldiLifl or sailors with conspicnona 
devotion, end are recommended by the Secretaiy of State 
for this distinction. 

The llADfiK is a gold cross enamelled red, w-om on or 
near tlic left sliouldcr, iittachcd to a diirk blue ribbon eih;r>(l 
red, one inch in widUi. “ Faith, liopc. Charity,” and 
•* 1883 ” are charged upon tlie arms of the cross in the 
centre of which is Queen Victoria's i)rolile. 

5. THE GRAND PRIORY OF THE ORDER OF THE 
HOSPITAL OF ST. JOHN OF JERUSALEM IN ENG- 
LAND. (llevivcd by Queen Victoria, 1888). For au 
elaborately learned ocjcouut of this nneient Order W'e must 
refer the reader to Dr. Woodward’s Heraldry, British and 
Foreign,” vol. ii, j>. 361. It is enough to soy here t hat the 
origin of the order dates from the Normnn era, under the 
title ** Knights of Malta,” and that its object w'aa the relief 
of pilgriins going to Jerusalem. The ” St. John’s Ambulance 
Association,” and ‘‘The llritish Ophthalmic Hospital at Joni- 
solem” practical offshoots of tlie ancient motif of the order. 

Its Badgk (gold or silver, according to the grade), is a. 
true Maltese Cross witti altornat<‘ly a lion and uniccni 
between the branches, and is worn Ruspcruled from the 
U>roat upon a black watered silk ribbon. II.M. the King 
Is always sliown when depicted in full dress with the Badge 
at his throat. 

6. ORDER OF MERCY. Instituted by Queen Victoria 
in 1897 as a reward for distinguished personal services in 
the relief of suffering, poA'crty, or distress. 

The Badge is a gold cross cnaineUcd red, surmounted 
by a crown and I’rince of Wales* featliirs. having in tlic 
centre a group of donris representing Charity. 

7. ORDER OF MERIT (O.M.). Created by King 
Edward VIJ., June ”Gth, 190*2. It consists of members 
illustrious for service in Kavy, Army, Science, Art or Litera- 
ture. Its number is limited to 24. Its portal is sure 
always to be strictly guarded, so that none but the very 
best in each great field can be admitted. 

Badge : a crojvs of red and bine I'liunicl of eiglit poinls ; 
bine enamel wntro inscribed with ‘ For Merit *’ iii gold 
letters within a laurel wreath. On the reverse, “R. et I.” 
in gold. Die whole is sumiounU'd by the Imperial Crown 
cmmidled in colour, and saspemlcd by a ribbon, garter-blue 
and crimson. 

8. IMPERIAL SERVICE ORDER (I.S.O.). Instituted 
by King Edward Vll., June, 190*2, to distinguish the civil 
servants of the Empire for long and meritorious services. 
Besides the Sovereign and Prince of IVales, it consists of 
426 Companions, ol whom 2f>0 belong to the Home Civil 
Service and 176 to the Civil Service of the Colonies and 
Protectorates. 

I he Badgf is a gold and enamel medallion, worn on the 
left urcust, bearing ** B. ct I ” on one side, and on tho 
reverse, ” For Faithful Service,*’ both executed in dark 
blue enamel on a plaque of gold within a wreatti of lamd, 
and the whole surmounted by the Imperial Crown. 

0. THE EDWARD MEDAL. Instituted, July 13th, 
1908, to distiuguislu^d by some mark of royal favour, the 
many heroic acts perfonned by miners and quarrymen 
arid others, wdio endanger their own lives in ciideavourin«T 
to save tho lives of otliers. ® 

The Edward Medal a circular medal of silver or 
bronco, with the King’s cfllgy on the obverse, and on the 
reverse a design representing the rescue of a miner with 
the inscription, ** FOB COUBAQB.” 


DEOBEfflS bv NOBlUto. 

The sovereign is the fountain of honour, and can oonier 
the rank of nobility on whom he pleases. But there sr» 
certain persons who are born to the peerage, that ^ liBv» 
the right by inheritance of sitting as lords of parliam^t, 
or in Scotland and Ireland of being elected to that dignity. 
Of peers there are five degrees of honour, oarrespondinc 
to the titles of duke, marquis, earl, viscount, baron. An 
f>ersons below tho rank of baron are classed os commoners. 
This distinction is a little confused by the custom of con* 
ferring certain courtesy titles on the eldest sons of those 
in high rank. Thus, tho Marquis of Hartington was legally 
a commoner, and sat in the House of Commons, until th« 
death of the Duke of Dovoa-jhiro made him his sucoessor 
to tho dukedom. 

THE ROYAL FAMILY has a dignity all its own. 
Royalty, down as far os the sovereign’s nephews, must 
always take precedence of all others. Precedence amongst 
the princes and princesses themselves depends on their 
relationship to the reigning sovereign, and not on their 
relationship to any deceased sovereign. The coronets to> 
which they are entitled are also determined by their relation- 
ship to the reigning monarch. 

DUKE. Th^o first duke that we meet with in England, 
properly so called, was Edward, Eurnainod the Blank 
Prince, whom his father, Edward III., created Duke <>? 
Cornwall, 1337. By this creation tho eldest son ot tho 
King of England is Duke of Cornwall from his birth, hut 
only Prince of Wales when so created. A duke’s coronet 
is a circle of gold, with eight strawberry or parsloy-leavos 
of equal height above the rim. A duke’s eldest son l»ears 
by courti^sy his father’s second title, and the younger 
sons are addreased as lord, with the addition of their 
Christian name, as Lord Randolph Churchill. 

MARQUIS. The title of marquis corresponds with tho 
Anglo-Saxon title of marken-revCf which signified tho ruler 
of a “ march ” or frontier province. The first English 
marquis in the modern sense was Robert Vere, who wa^ 
created by Richard II., in 1387, Marquis of Dublin. A 
marquis’s coronet is a circle of gold set round with fotir 
strnwl)erry leaves and os many pearls placed alternately 
on points of the same height as the loaves. For the courtesy 
title of his sons see above under Duke. [Tho pearls, 
BO called, on the coronets are commonly mode of silver], 

EARL. This title comes from the Anglo-Saxons, and 
was borne by tho governors of counties. The first Earl ia 
England to be invested with tho title, without referencu 
to the office ho held, was Hugh do Pusaz, bishop of Durham, 
who was created by Richard 1. Eail of Northumberland. 
An earl’s coronet is similar to that of a marquis, only th:» 
pearls are raised above the loaves instead of being on tho 
same level. By courtesy an earl’s eldest son is supposed 
to be born a viscount, and all his daughtws are styled 
” lady,” but his younger sons have no title of peerage. 

VISCOUNT. When tho earl was governor of a county, 
he required a deputy to act for him in his absence; the 
deputy wms in Latin called vicecomes. But about 1440, in 
the reign of Henry VI., it became a title of honour in the 
somewhat diflorent form of “ viscount.” His coronet, 
which is a cii'cle of gold, is adorned with twelve silver bolls. 
His eldest son has no title of peerage, nor are his daughters 
** ladies.” But the eldest son and daughter of the first 
viscount in Great Britain and Ireland are said to bo the 
first gentleman and gentlewoman without a title in tho 
kingdom. 

BARONS. Of this degree there are two sorts in England 
— a baron by writ and a baron by patent. The greater 
barons in ancient times were summoned to Parliament by 
writ personally. All such barons were hereditary peers^ 
The first created by patent, or royal letter, was John 
Beauchamp, made Baron of Kidderminster by Richard 
II., 1388, A baron had no coronet till the reign of Oharle» 
II., when he was adexmed with a circle of gold and six silver 
balls set close to the rim. 

BISHOPS of the Established Ohuroh of England are of 
the rank of barons, but only a certain number are entitled 
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to seats in the House of Lords. They precede all under the 
degree of Tisoount. Precedence imong the bishops them- 
selves goes as a rule seniority of conseoration, but 
the bishops of Londoo, fmrham, and Winchester, always 
eome first. The two archbishops stand much higher. 
!nie Archbishop of Canterbury is “ the primate of all 
England,*' and to him it properly belongs to crown the 
King. He takes his plane next to the royal family in the 
order of precedence. The Archbishop of York is the 
{vimate of England," and to him belongs the privilege of 
crowning the Queen. He comes next to the Lord Chan- 
cellor. HhhopB’ wives, as is well-known, derive no title, 
either in law or by courtesy, from the rank of their 
husbands. 


MODE OE ADDRESSING PERSONS 
OF RANK. 

In conversing with persons of rank, avoid the constant 
repetition of their title. The following table refers to the 
forms to be observed in formal communications: 

(a) = Il<tw to address the envelope. 
ih) = How to begin the letter. 

(r) = How to refer to a person’s r<ank when (!Ouvcr.siiig 
with him. 

N.B. — For tl\e right way to end letters, refer to the 
Art of Let<-er Writing *’ (p. 792). 

Eovalty, 

Tli^ King : {a) To His Majtwty tho King; (6) Sir, undti 
His Majesty the King; (c) Your Majesty. 

The Qmen: (a) To Her Majesty the Queen; (fe) Madam, 
under Her Majtjsty the Queen ; (c) I' our Majesty. 

The Prince and Princcj^s of Wolee : (a) To His (Her) 
Iloyal Highness the Prince (Princess) of Wales; (6) 
Sir (Ma<lam); (c) Your Koyat Highness. Similarly 
in regaixi to other memhera of (Uo Uoyal Family, 
Nobility and (Jrntuy. 

i>tffceand Duchess: id) To TTis (Her) Grace the Duke 

(Duchess) of ; (1) My Lord Duke (Madam) ; 

(c) Your Grace. 

Duke’s eldcM son has a courtesy title and is addressed as If 
it was his by creation. Duko’s ifouwjfT sons : (o) To tho 

Ilight Honblc. Lord James ; (/A and (c) Sir. Ptike’s 

daughters: (a) To the Right Honble, Lady Jane G 

ib) Madam ; (<r) Your Laiij'sldp. 

Marquis and Marchioness : (a) To tho Most lionble. (he 

Marquis (Marchioness) of -; (6) My Lord 

Marquis (Miulam) ; (c) Your Lordship (liadyshiji). 
T-I vniuis’s chiltlren same for those of a Duke. 

Earl and CaunUss : (a) To tho Right Honhle, the Earl 

(Countess) of ; (&) My Lord (Lady); (c) Your 

Lordship (Ladyship). 

Earl'a eldest son takes courtesy title and Is addressed 
accordingly. Earl's younger sons : (a) To tho Iloublo. 

CharUa R ; (6) and (c) Sir. Earl’s daughters 

Bamo as for those of a Duke. 

fisecurd and Viscountess similar to Earl and Countess. 
AU their sous and daughters are styled Honourable. 

(«) To tho Honblo. John (Mary) S ; (b) and (c) 

Sir (Madam). 

Baron an<i Baroness and their children aitnilar to Viscount 
and VLscountoGs and their children. 

Baumet : (a) To Sir Edward D Baronet or Bt. (not 

Bart.); (6) Sir; (c) Sir Edward. His wife; (a) To 

Lady D ; (6) Madam; (c) Your Ladyship. 

Knvjhl: (a) To Sir John F ; (6) Sir; (c) Sir John. 

llis wife, same as Baronet’s wife. 

Omit Kt. after (ho name on the cnvelopo and avoid in 
epeaking the use of the Burnamo. 

Tub Clkboy. 

Archbishop : (a) To His Grace the Lord Archbishop of — ; 

(b) My Lord Archbishop, or Your Groce; (c) Your 

Grace. 

Bishop: (a) To tho Right Reverend; (h) My Lord 
j^hop; (c) Your Lordship. 

a matter of courtesy the same form is nsually 
addressing bishops, whether they are English 
WwfrBCsa, or Ck>louial or Soo^, or Irish bishops. 


Dean: («) To tho Very Reverend The Dean of — ; 

(b) Very Rev. Sir; (c) Mr. Dean. 

Archdeacon : (a) To the Venerable the Archdeacon of ; 
(b) Venerable Sir; (c) Mr. Archdeat'on. 

Clergymen: (a) To the Rev. 0. I) ; (b) Kev# 

Sir; (c) Sir. 

If the Chrbtian name is not known, leave blank : Boy. 
. D. not Rev. Mr. D If a clergyman 


possesses the right to be styled Honourable or Right 
Honourable, this should precede his address as a olerio; 

e.g. The Right Honhle. and Right Reverend 

A Canon or Prebendary is addressed like ordinary clergy- 
me n except that Canon or Prebendary takes ttie place 
of the Christian name or initial. 

The wives of bishops and other clergymen derive no title 
from tiie official rank of ti'.eir husbands. 

Tub Judges, Mayobs, kto. 

The Dnrd Chan/:eiluf : (a) To the Right Honble. the Lord 
High Chancellor ; or to the Right Honble. E^vrl Russell, 
Lord High ChanooUor ; (b) My Lord ; (c) Your 
Lordship. 

This style is also odoph‘d in addressing the Lord 
Chief Justice, the Muster of the Rr.lia and the Lords of 
Appeal. 

Vice-Chancellor: (a) To the Honblo. Vice- 

Chunccllor ; (b) and (c) Sir. 

Puisne Judges : {a) To the H onble. Mr. J nstioe ; 

(b) and (c) Sir, but “My Lord ’’ when on the Bench. 
Judges are usually Knights; but tho above mode 

of address is more conquimentaiy tbaii that used in 
tho case of Knights. Their wives are addressed as 
(he wives of Kinghts. 

J udgesof IheCountij (Jourt : (a) To His Honour Judge — ; (6) 
and (c) Sir, but “Your Honour" wlieu on the Bench. 
Justices of t/te Peace: {a) W. Smith, Esq., J.P. ; (6) and 

(c) Sir, but “Your Worship" when on tho Bench. 
Liird Mayor : (a) The Right Honble. tho Lord Ma^or 

of ; (6) My Lord ; (c) Your Lordship. His wife; 

(а) The Right Honble. the Lady Mayoress of ; 

(б) Mailam; (. ) Your Ladyship. 

In Scotland Lord Provost tokos tho place of Lord 
Mayor. His w'ife does not share in his title. 

[The <’ljicf majTistratea of Dublin, York, Liver- 

poc»l, Maacli««tcr, Birmingham. Bristol, ’.jeeds, Eholfield, 
?s*r’.vcastle, Curdifl, Belfast and Cork arc I^ord Mayors; 
and those of Edinburgh, Glasgow, Abejrdoeii, Perth and 
Dundee are I.ord ProvoBto.] 

Mayors: (a) The Mayor of , or in a memorial 

or othor formal addre^. , To his \Vor.ship the Mayor 
of ; (6) and ic) Sir, but “Your Worship" 


when in Court. 

Aldermen: {a) To Alderman Sir Ja’ncs 
Mr. AlJorman Jones; (6) and (c) Sir. 


or To 


Offickbs of the Army and Navy. 

(a) The professional rank must always precede any 
other title; e.g. Admiral »Sir William Eytou ; Captain 
«Iames Martin, R.N. ; IJeut. Kuirn, R.N. A lieutenant 
in the army is addressed simply as Esquire, but above 
that grade the rank is expressed ; e.g. General Sir 
Edward King, Colonel The Honble. Arthur Bayne; 
Major Thompson; (b) Jf the officer is untitled begin 
Hie letter by writing “Sir" under the name and 
office. [Friends of course would write Dear Admiral, 
Dear General, etc., as the case may be.] I'he wives 
of officers, like tho wives of clergymen, do not derive 
any title from tho official rank ot their husbands. 


Sprojal Cases. 

Ambassadors take the title, as do also their wives, of 

“ Exe.ellency ’’ ; (a) To His Excellency the Earl of , 

Ambassador to ; (6) according to rank; (c) 

Yonr Excellency. 

Pr:\f/ Councillors are addressed as “ Right Honourabie," 
but their wives not so. 

Oovernors of Colonies: (a) To flis Excellency — , 

Governor of ; (6) According to rank; (c> 

Y'our Exc.fclJe.ney. 

Cardinals: (<?) To His Eminence ; (6) and (c) 

Your Eminoncd. 
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Dciengen: Oarc should bo taken to distinguish Dowagers 
by putting their Christian name before the title, thus : 
The Kight Hoiible. Jane, Countess of Wigan. 

Maid of Honour: (a) The Honble. Miss ; (h) j 

and (c) Madam. 

Obs. It is courteous to add to the ordinary address: — 

(1) The letters indicating the ordcar o/^ knighthood IJi.it 

the addresBoe poase.‘\'<fts, such as K.C.B., eto. 

(2) The letters M.r. in the ca^e of a Member of Pariia- 

ment. 

) Tlio Idlers E.O. in the case of a King’s Counsel. 

(1) Tl»c h'tters indicating a Doctor’s deerree — D.D., 

D.O.L., JX.D., M.n., do. 

H.Ti , — In tho above table: (o) = How to address the 
envelope; (t) Howto begin the letter; ('■) 11 ow to refer 
to a person's rank when e.onve.rsiDg with him. 

RULES OP PRECEDENCE. 

f 1) The precedeneo of tlie mombors of the ^ 03 ^■ll famiiy 
d'^T'cnds on their nJationsliip to tiio reigning soverei:*!! j 
and not on tfieir rdutionsliip to any of ids predecessor'. | 

Arnbaasador.s take procedenoc immediately af- -r 
t'nfi Ldood-royal : envoys and miuisterri aeeredited to the 
Hovercipn after Jukes and before marquises. 

(0) llic five degrees of honour among peers enrrespon*! 
with the titles — duke, marquis, carl, viscount, baron, (^f 
tlio;:o belonging to the same rank, seniority of creation 
tH>tt)es tho pluee in the scale of honour. 

(1) I’ocra have precedence according a.s tliey are of 
England. Scotland, Great Britain, Ireland, cr the L.'dtuJ 
Kingdo’o. 

(.■>) Precedence depends partly on rank and I'urdy ofi 
place or ollicc; thus, flie fiOid Sleuard emt the Lord 
t I’lHiriberlitin of H.M. IJonschold are above all peers of ( 
t.oeir own ilcirrce. ! 

(d) youMcer «on.s of rank A iwccede even the elde- l i 
sou of rank H ; thus the younger sons of a Jmke precedo j 
tJic eider sons of a Marquis or Ivsrl, and so on. 

<V) All sons of Vis<a)unts and Barons precede Baronets. ] 
hut the eldest sons and daugiifers of Baronets walk iiefore j 
tin'! eldest sons and daughters of Knights of any de cree | 
wijatsoever. Knighthood not being an hereditary In.nonr. j 
(>ii the other hand, the eldest sous of Knights precede lie; 
yoTinger sons of llarouets. 

(fO The ollicial pre<.‘f'dene.e of a biisl-and or f.ith^r 
confers no personal precidenen on his wife or child!* r; ; 
e.g. tlie Lord Chancellor or the ^pe.'iker of the llou^c of 
< otTiinons does not tr:ni^^'T\dt auy rank or place to his wif ' 
or cldldrcn from Ids ollicial position l)Ut only from lo.s 
personal rank. j 

(ti) Anyone who U entitled to both ponsonal jp. 1 i 
oibci.d ]*reccdencc is i<> be placed according to that wider ' 
iinplio.s the higher rank. 

fid) I’rjruarried women take prece<len<*y from their 
fjBber, “ share and .share alike,” w liich is not ih*/ case will: : 

(II) Married women ,=liare their liusbands' dignitir.’, j 
but can t amft’r none of their own u[>on their hu.sban'ls. r»..*r 
can tlie daughter of a peer, unless a peeress in her ouu I 
fight, tran.sinit any rank or place to her children. J 

G3) Distinctions of birth, creation, or «fc.sopf.t or*' a j 
woman’s ow’u, and remain if .she marry a commoner; bni 
if she marry a nobleman she must take her husband's i 
place in ilio order of precedency. 

Tho wife of tho eldest son of any de'rree preccdtis 
t'le daughters of the same degree, and both of them precede i 
tne yoimger sons of Die next liigher degree. Thus tho wdt»: i 
of the eldfti'it .si»n of an Marl walks before an Earl’s daughter, j 
and both of Ihiim b'cfijre the wife of tho young'T son of ‘ 
a Marquis ; and the wife of a AJaniuis precedes the wife of 
the clde.-’L I'm of a Duke. 

TABLE OF rp.EClDENCE AMONG ricLfi, 


Tiiic KlNni. 

The Prince of Wales. 
King’s otJicr S,>tm. 
King's Grandsctis. 
Kiuij’s Brothers. 

King’s bncles. 
King’s Nephev.s. 
King’s Sons-la-1 .aw. 


(.\tnb.aRsadors. f^ee rule (21 above.) 
Arclibisbcp cf Canterbury. 

fin Scotland, Moderator of tlic General* Assembly ir in 
attendance at a royal funcllouj. 

Lord High Chancellor, or Lord Keci<er if a poor. 


Archbishop of Torlc. 

Tlie Prime Minister. 

Lord Clianodlor of Ireland. 

Lord President of toe Privy Council. 

Lord Privy Seal. 

Lord G-reat Chamberlain. 

Lord High Constable. 

Earl Marshal. 

T.ord Steward of H.M. Household. 

Lord Chamberlain of H.M. Household. 

The last five rank u!>ove all Bcera of their own degree. 
Dttkks. 

Eldest Sons of Dul;cs of too Blood Royal. 

Marquisks. 

Ehh-sL Sons of Dukoa, 

Eauls. 

Younger Sons of Dukes of the T^lood Royal, 

J'ldcst- Sons of Marquises, 
lojingcr Sons of Dukes. 

VIRCOITNT.S. 

El;lc.'’fc Son.s of Earls. 

Younger Soils of Manpiises. 

BfsiroiS. 

(1) T.ondon, (2) Durham, (3) Winchoater. 

English Bishops, according to Seniority of ConBCcratlon, 

[In Scotland, the I’rimus of the Episcopd Church immediately 
follows the Aloderator of the General Assembly]. 

[In Ireland the Bishops of the Disestablished Chur h arc now 
placed on equality with those of the Roman Communion, all 
alike taking rank according to seniority of Consecration], 
Secretary of State and Chief Secretary to the f.ord. 
Lieutenant of Irel iud. if at least a Baron. 

BAUOt^S, 

Speaker of the House of Commons, 
C'orc.missiouers of tho Great S*v*l. 

'I reasiirer of the Housohold. 

Comptroller of iiic Household. 

Master of the Horse. 

1'ice niamberlain of tho Uouscholl. 

Soirofary of Stote and Chief Secretory to tho Jjord Lieutonaai 
of Ireland, if below the ran!: of Brtron. 

Eldest Sons of \’isc(nuits. 

Younger Sons of Earls. 

Jildesi Sons of Barons. 

Kii'ghU of tho GarLcr. 

I'rivy Councillors, 
niancollor of the E.xchcquor. 

ChniK'ollor of the Duchy of Lan(Vi.H.«'r, 

Lord Cidcf Justice of toe King’s Jieuch, 

Master of thf: Rolls. 

Lords Justices of Appeal, and the President of Dm I’rob it* 
I'ivorce and A<Iniiralty Division. 

.ludges of the High Court of Justice. 

Knights Bannerets made by tho Soveremn in piT’ou. 
Youngex Sons of (1) VisoounU. (2) Barons. 

Baronets. 

Knights Bannerets not made by the Sovereign in pc; son. 
Knights Grand Cross of the Bath. 

Knights Grand Commanders of the Star of Indi i. 
Knights Grand Cross of SS. Michael and Geor ;**. 
Knights Grand Oommandexs of tlie Order of tllo luui m 
Empire. 

Kuigbta Grand Cross of the Royal Victorian Order. 
Knights Commanders of the Bath. 

Knig'hts Commanders of the Star of India. 

Knights (lommanders of SS. Micliael and Gwrge. 

K nights Ct»mmandor3 of the Order of t he Indian Erapiro. 
Knights (’r)aimanders of the Royal Victorian Order* 
CommandoTB of the Royal Victorian Order. 

Knights Baclielore. 

Companions of too Bath. 

Companions of the Star of India. 

Companions of SS. Michael and George. 
Companions of the Order of the Indian Empire. 
Members of tlie Fourth Class of the Royal Victorian Order, 

J (’ornpanions of the Distinguished Service Order, 

Members of tho EUfth Class of the Royal Victoruin Order. 


Eldest Sons of the Younger Sons of Peers, 

Eldest Sons of Baroncta. 

Eldest Sons of Knights of tho Garter. 

Eldest Sons of Bannerets. 

Eldest Sons of Knights according to their fathers* precedenttk*. 
Younger Sons of Baronets. 

Younger Sons of Knights, 

Esquires and Gentlemen, 
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The Queen. 

The Princess of Wales. 

BauKbters of the Sovereijm. 

Wives of the Younger Sons of the Sovereign. 
tJianddaugbV-ra of tlie Sovereign. 

^\*iv«B of the Grandsons of Gie Sovereign 
Sisters of the Sovereign. 

Wives of the lirothcrs of tlie Sovereign. 

Aunts of the Sovereign. 

Wives of the Uncles of tiie Sovcitign. 

Kicccs of the Sovereign. 

DUCTHESaKfl. 

Wivci' (»i the Uidest Sons of Duke.s of the Wood RoyaU 

MAnemoNEsaEa. 

Wives of the Kldeat Son« of D;ikos. 

Dau:. titers ul 1 iskiA, 

roi'NTKa.SES. 

Wivo,-? of the Younger Sons of Dukes of the Blood Royal, 
Wives of the Eldest Sons of Marqu»t»f r>. 

Daughters of Marquises. 

Wives of the Younger Sons of 

ViscotiNTfisaina. 

Wives of the Kldcist Sous of Earl''. 

Daughtei'S of EurD. 

Wives of the Younger Sous of Ma.rqui‘«,s. 
ll.MiON£aSE.S. 

"Wives of the Eldest Sons of Ti.‘>count?. 

E^aiighters of Vis^'oiints. 

\S i res of the Younger Sonr, of EurH. 

Wives of the Eldest Sons of IJarc.uH, 

Daughten^ of E; irons. 

Maids of ilonour to tlie Queen. 

Wives of Knights of tho G.arter. 

V*'i' r.s of Bannerets made by the King in person. 

Wives of tlte Younger Sons of Visi*<>unU. 

Wives of the i'cutigor Sons of IJan.ns. 

W iv8’ of B.'ironets .KTcrdiiig to th.e dates of thoir 
iJusbands’ creation. 

V* ives of Bannerets not made by the King in person. 
Wives of Knights Grand Cross of the Bath. 

Wlvp‘< of Kuiglite Grand Commanders of tlie Star of IncUa. 
Wives of Knights Grand Crass of SS. Mich,<ol and Geortce. 
Wi^ed of Knights Grand Oomraanders of the Order ol tlio 
Indian Empiro. 


WiTOs of Knights Grand Grom of the Boyal Victorian Order. 
Wives of Knights Oimunanders of toe Bath. 

W''lTes of Knights Oonuuandcra of too Star of India. 
Wives of Knights Oommandiss of SS. Michael and George. 
Wives of KuigUtfi Gomxnandors of tho Order of toe Indian 
Empire. 

Wives of Knights Commanders of the Royal Victorian Order. 
W’^ives of Knights Bachelors. 

Wives of Companiorus of tho Bath. 

Wives of Companions of the Star of India. 

Wivts of Companions of S8. Michael and Goorge. 
Wives of Companions of the Order of tho Indian Empire. 
Wires of Members of the i'ourth Class of the Boyal 
Victorian Order. 

W'ivcs of Companions of tho Distinguished Service Order. 
"Wives of Members of the Fifth Class of the Royal 
Victorian Order. 


Wives of tho Eldest Sons of the Younger Sons of Peers. 
Daughters of tho Younger Sons of I’ect ^?. 

Wives of tlie Eldest Sons of Baronets. 
Daughters of Baronots. 

Wivn-; of tho Eldest Sons of Kuiglits of the Garter. 
Wires of tho Eldest Sons of Knights Itannercte. 
\Vivc.H of the Eldest Soils of Knights. 
Daughters of Knights. 

Wivcp of the Younger Sous of Baronets, 

Wives of tlie Younger Sons of Knights. 

Wives of Esquires and Oontlcmeu. 


EPISCOPAL SIGNATURES. 

A bishoji’s signature is composed of his Cliristian name 
or initials followed by the name of the cathedral city of 
tho diocese in the place of his surname, lu the following 
instances an ancient form of tho city’s name is usually 
adopt-cvl. 

Aberdon = Aberdeen 
Alban = St. Albans 
Cantuar = Cantorbury 
Oestr (Chester 

Oice-str = ('hichestor 
Dunelrn = Durham 
Ebor = Y ork 
Edenburg = I'klinburgh 
Exon = Exeter 
The Irish and Colonial Bishops sign with the English 
title of their See. 


iSorvio 

OxoD 

Petriburg 

lloffon 

Sarum 

Truron 

Vigoru 

Winlon 


^orwlclI 

Oxford 

Potorborongh 

Rocheetor 

Salisbury 

Truro 

; Worcester 
: Winchester 


MOTTOES. 


ORDERS OP KKICHTEOOD. 

Tlia Garter : Honi soit qui mal y peiiac — “ Shame bo to 
him who thinks shame of it.” 

Tho Thistle : Nemo me ijupuno laccssit — ” No one provokes 
mo with impunity.” 

St. Patrick ; Quis separabit 7— “ Who shall separnte 7 ” 

The Bath^: Tria junela in uno— “ Three joined in one.” 

The Star ol India : Heaven’s light our guide. 

St. Michael and St. George : Auspicium melioris iEvi — 
“ Earnest of a better Ago.” 

The Indian Empire : Imperalricis Auapiciis — “ Under the 
auspices of the Empress.” 

Royal Victorian Order : Victoria. 

UNIVERSITIES, 

[Some of the V niversilics Aarc no MoUo.] 

University ol Aberdeen ; Initium sopdentiio tirnor Domini — 
iho fear of tho Lord is tho beginning of wimlom.” 

Uaiversi^ ol Birmingham : Per ardua ad alta— ” Through 
difficultu!3 to the heights.” 

University ol Cambridge : Hino lueem ot pocula sacra — 
” Hence light and draughts of inspiration.” 

University o! Durham : Fundamenta cjus super montibns 
sanetis — “ Her foundations are upon the holy hills.” 

Univwsity ol Glasgow : Via Veritas Vita—” The Vray. 
the Truth, tho life.” 

UiUvorsity ol Liverpool ; Hac otia stadia fovent— “Such 
leisure nurtures learning.” 


University of Manchester ; Arduui ad solem — “Steep the 
ascent to the sun.” 

University ol Oxford ; Dominus illiiminatio naea — ‘I Tho 
Lord rny light.” 

University of St. Andrews; Aie v apurreveiP “Ever to excel.” 

University ol ShefScld : Komm cognoscero causas — “To 
o.s(!»'Ttain the causes of things.” 

University ol Wales : Orietur in tenehria lux ot a?difica> 
buiitur dcBcrta seculorum. Edita doctrina sapientuni 
templa serena — ” Ijight will arise in darkness, and tho 
wild places of the world shall be built. Peaceful 
sbrines will spring up from the teaching of sages.” 

CITY OF LONDON. 

(1) The Great Companies. 

Clothworkers ; My trust is in God alone. 

Drapers ; Unto God only be honour and glory. 

Fishmongers : AD worship be to God only. 

Goldsmiths: Justitia virluium regiua — “Justice the. 
Queen of Virtues.” 

Grocers : God grant grace. 

Haberdashers : Serve and obey. 

Ironmongers : God is our strength. 

Mercers : Honor Deo — “ Glory to God.” 

Merchant Taylors : Concordia parvsD res crescunt — “ Smalf 
means through harmony become great.” 

Salters : Sal sapit omnia — “ Salt gives a savour to every, 
thing ” ; or “ W’it imparts a flavour to anything.” 
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A SOCIAL GtTlQE. 

•aimum^*' Wine gladAlons 


tnrm&D BXiraZHlM: Diea ot Mon l>roit^**God tmi 

my Right.” 

SCOTLAND : Nemo me impono lacessit — ** No oom 
proTc^es me with impunity.” 


(2) Thb Mxkob Companies. 

[£fome of the Companies have no MoUo.] 
Apotbooaiiet : Opiferque per orbem dioor — *‘ 1 am called 
a helper throughout the world.” 

Bifcon : Praise God for all. 

BorllMni : Be prcBSciontia Doi — ** Of God’s fore-knowledge.* 
Bttdkel Mtkeri : Lot os lore one auoilier. 

Blaektmltht : By hammer and hand all arts do stand. 
Browers : In God is all our trust. 

Bntoheti ; Omnia subjecisti sub pedibus oves et boTCS — 
** Thou hast put all things (both sheep and oxe>u) under 
his feet.” 

Oispentert : Ilonour God. 

CSookmakers : Tempus rcrum iinperator — ** Time, the 
tyrant of all.” “ Time, the chief ruler of things.” 
Ooftob and Coach-harncss Makers : Hurgit post nubila 
Pheebus — ” After clouds ooniea sunshine.” 

(toopom : Love as brethren. 

Ourrieri : Spes nostra Dous — “ God our Hone.” 

Ontlers : Pour parvenir bouue toy — “ To succeed 

fidelity (is needed).’* 

Diatillen : Droji as raine, distill as dewe. 

Dyers ! Da gioriam Deo — ” Give glory to God.’* 
Tanmakert : Arts and trade united. 

Farriers : Vi ct virtute — ‘‘ By might and manliness.** 
Feltmakers : Dccus ©t tiitainon — ‘‘ My glory and defence.” 
Fletehers : True and sure. 

Founders or Coppersmiths : God the only founder. 
Framework Knitters or Stocking Weavers : Speed, strength, 
and truth united. 

Frniterers : Dcus dat increinentum — ” God giveth the 
increase.” 

Qirdlers : Give thanks to God. 

Glass Sellers: Bisoordia fraiigiinur — “Through. discord wo 
got broken.’* 

Glaziers : Lucern tuam da nobis 0 Beus — ** Grant os Thy 
light, O God.” 

Gold and Silver Wyre Drawers : Amicitiam trahit amor — 
“ Love draws tuor.dship.” 

Innholders : Hino epee oilulgct — “ Bence beams forth 
our Hope.” . 

Leather Sellers : Soli Deo honor et gloria — “ Honour and 
glory to God alone.” 

Masons : In the r..ord is nil our trust. 

Painters or Fainter Stainers : Amor ct obedientia — ** Love 
and Obcdioiioe.” 

Patten Makers : liecipiunt fsemins) sustentacula nobis — 
“ The women got tlu-ir support from us.” 

Pewterert : Tota mca iiduoia cat in Deo — ** All my trust 
is in God.” 

Plaisterers or Pargettors : Let brotherly love ooutinue. 
Playing Card Makers : Corde recto elati omnes — “All arc 
delighted when the heart is right.” 

Plumbers : In God is all our hope. 

Poulters : llemember your oath. 

Saddlers : Our trust is in God. 

Seriveners ; Sorihitc seientes litcra scripta manet— *!! Write 
wisely, the written word remains.” 

Shipwrights : Within tho ark safe for ever. 

Speetacle Makers : A blessing to the aged. 

Stationers : Verbum Domino manet in «tcmum— “ Thy 
Word, 0 Lord, endurcth for ever.” 
fallow Chandlers : Kooe agnus Dei qui tollit peccata 
mnndi— -“ Behold the Lamb of God which toketh away 
the sin of the world.** 

flB Plate Workers : Amore eitis uniti— “ May you be 
united in love.” 
fnmert: By faith I obtoigne. 
fylers and Bricklayers : In God is all our trust. 

Was Chandlers : Truth ie the light. 

Weavtn : Weave troth with trust. 

Whtilwclgliti : Qod grant nnity. 


TOWNS. 

[Many totens, especially the more ancient onest Aove oe 
Motto.] 

Aberdeen : Bon-accord — “ Good-wilh” 

Accrington : Industry and prudence conquer. 

Anglesey: Mon mam Cymru — “Mon (i.e. Anglesey) the 
mother of Wales.** 

Appleby : Nec ferro nec igni — “ Neither by sword nor fire.** 
Ashton-under-Lyno ; Labor omnia vincit — “ Labour con- 
quers all things.** 

Athlone : Urbes slant legibus — ** Cities stand by laws.** 
Bacup : Honor ot industria — “Honour and Industry.** 
Banbury : Domiuus nobis sol and scutum — “ The Lord is 
to us a Hun and shield.” 

Barnsley : iSpectomur ogondo — “ Let us be judged by our 
actions.” 

Barrowin-Purness : Semper eursum — “ Alw’ays upward.** 
Bailey : Floreat industria — “ May industry flourish.” 
Belfast : Pro tanto quid retribuamus — “ What can we 
render in return for so much ? ” 

Berwick-upon-Tweed : Victoria gloria mcrcea — “ Victory, 
glory, commerce.” 

Birkenhead : Ubi fides ibi lux ct robur — “ W’hcre there is 
fidelity, there arc light and strength.” 

Birmingham : Forward. 

Blackburn : Arte et labor© — “ By skill and bard work.** 
Bolton : Supera moros — “ Ovcrconio delays.*' 

Bombay : IJrbs priina in Indis — “ The first city in India.’* 
Bootle ; Reajnce ospice prospice — “ Look, Iwk bt-hind, 
look before.” 

Bournemouth : Pulchritude et sidubritas — “ Beauty and 
healthfulness.” 

Bradford : Labor omnia vincit — “ Labour conquers all 
things.”^ 

Bridgnorth : Fidelitas urbis salus R* gis — “ The loyalty of 
the city is the safety of the king.” 

Brighton : In Deo li-.h'nuis — “ In God will we trust.” 
BriEtol : Vi.’tute et induct ria — “ By virtue and industry.** 
Burnley : Pretium et causa laboiis — “ The reward and 
cause of labour.” 

Burslem : Heady. 

Bury : Vincit omnia industria — “ Industry conquers all 
things.” 

Bury St. Edmunds : Sacrarium regis cimabula legis — 
“ Tho king’s closet is the law’s cradle.” 

Chatham : Loyal and true. 

Chelmsford : Many minds, one heart. 

Cheltenham : Salubritas ct eruditio — “ Healthfulness and 
learning.” 

Chester ; Antiqui colant antiquum dierum — “ Let the 
ancients worship the Ancient of Days.” 

Chorley ; Beware. 

Congleton ; Sit tibi sancta oohors comitum — “ Mayeet 
thou have a sacred bond of oororodes.” 

Cork : Static bene fida cariuis — “ A right trusty roadstead 
for vcBselo.” 

(Cornwall) : One and alL 

Coventry ; Camera [>rincipia — “ Tho prince’s chamber.** 
Crewe ; Never behind. 

Croydon : Sanitate croscamus — “ Let os grow in health.** 
Darlington ; Floreat industria — “ May industry flourish.** 
Darwen, Over : Absque iubore nihil — ** Nothing without 
labour.** 

Devonport: Prorsum semper honeste — ** Straight on and 
always honourably.** 

Dewsbury : Deus noster refugium et virtus — *‘ God our 
refuge and strength.** 

Doncaster : Confort ct liesse — “ Comfort and joy.’* 
Dornoch : Sans peur — “ Without fear.** 

Drogheda : Deus praesidium mercatura decus— ** God it 
our protection, our merohandiee, and our glory.** 










t Obeditiiitb eiTiiim nrbis laficitM— >*' Obedience 
of tlie oitiseos i« the proeperity of the city.*' 

‘^ imbtrtoa : Fortitudo et fidelitae — “ Fortitude and 
fidelity." 

Dundee : Dei Donum — " The gift of God.” 

Dunstable : Justitia omnibas liot — "Justice will be done 
to aU." 

Eastbourne : Meliora sequimur — " We pursue the better 
path" ; or, " We aim at higher things." 
tidinburgh : Nisi Dominue frustra — " In vain except the 
Lord.” 

fiigin : 3io itur ad astra — " Such is the path to the skies." 
Exeter : Semper fidclis — " Always faithful." 
hye : Oculus in ooelum — " An vyo on the sky." 

S' Selkirk : Better middle wi’ the de’il than the bairns o' 
Fa’kirk. 

Fenton : Onward and upward. 

Forfar : Ut quocunque paratus — “ As everywhere pre- 
pared." 

Biasgow : Let Glasgow flourish. 

Gloucester ; Fides invicta triumphat — " Unconquered 
loyalty triumphs." 

Godaiming : Libera doinde fidelis — " Free, then faithful." 
^iovan : Nihil siuo labore — " Nothing without Uboiir.” 
Gravesend : Dccus et tutamen — " My glory and defence." 
Halifax : Nisi Dominua cueiodicrit civitatem — “ Except 
the Lord keep the city." 

Hamilton : Sola nobilitat virtn? — " Virtue alone ennobles." 
Harrogate i Arx Celebris fontibua — " A city famous for its 
springs." 

t? arrow ; Stet fortuna domus — “Let the fortune of the 
house abide." 

Hereford : Invictae fidolitatis praeniium — " The reward 
of invincihla fidelity." 
ir^eywood : Alto volo — ‘‘ I fly on high.” 

Huddersfield : Juvat impigros Deus — " God aids the 
diligent." 

Hyde : Onward. 

•!<:!verne88 : Concordia et fidolltas — " Harmony and fidelity." 
.<i;le of Kan: Sfabit quoounque juccris — "It will stand 
whichever way ’tis thrown.” 

Jedburgh ; Strenuo et prospere — " Vigorously and pros- 
perously." 

K dghley ; By worth. 

Kendal ; Panniis rnihi panis — " Cloth gives me my bread." 
^^dderminster : Deo juvante arte et industria floret — 
" With God’s help it flouri.’jhea by art and industry." 
Eilmamock ; Virtuie ot industria — “ By virtue and 
industry." 

Kirkcaldy ; Vigihindo munio — " I fortify it by keeping 
watch.” 

Kirkwall : Si Deus nobiscura — " If God be with us." 
;ianark : Vigilantia — " Vigilance.” 

beamington : Sola bona quae bonesta — " These things 
alone are gooti which are honourable." 

Leeds : Pro Tlege et I.ego— " For King and Law." 
I.>eicester ; Semper eadem — “ Always the same." 

Leith : Persevere. 

Lerwick (SheUand) : Dispccta cst Thule—" Thule has 
been descried.” 

Iiimericls ; Urhs antiqua fnit studiisque asperrima belli— 
There was an ancient city, in war’s pursuits most 
fierce.” 

Linlithgow : Collooet in coelis non omnea vis Michaelia. 
Liverpool : Deus nobis haec otia fecit—" God has given 
us this leisure.” 

^ondon (City of) ; Domine dirige nos — " 0 Lord direct us." 
Londonderry : Vita, veritae, victoria-" Life, truth, 
victory.” 

'Loughborough ; In veritate victoria—" In truth is 
triumph.” 

Luton : ^ientiao et labori detur— Let it be given to 
knowledge and toil.” 

**eff«l?** labore — " With prudence and 

^****SS!1* V querous viroecit industria— “ Industry 

flonnahoa hke the oak." 


Hnrgite: Porta marie portue ealntie^** The lea'i gate 
(i.e. Margate) is health’s harbour." 

Middlesborough : Erimus — " We shall be.” 

Middleton : Fortis in oixluis- " Brave in difficultiee.'^ 
Montrose : Mare ditat rosa decorat — " The sea Muriohee* 
the rose adorns.” 

Motley : Industria omnia vincit — " Industry conquers all 
things.” 

Morpeth : Inter sylvas et flumina bubitans — " Dwelling 
amid woods and streams.” 

Musselburgh : Honesty. 

Nelson : By industry and integrity. 

Newcastle : Fortitor defendit triuinphans — " Valiantly 
and victoriously it wards off attacks.” 

Northampton : Gastello fortior concordia— " Concord ie 
strongiiT than a costlo.” 

Nottingham : Vivit post funera virtue — “ Virtue Uvee 
after death." 

Oldham ; Sapore audo — " Dare to l>o wise." 
j Oxford (City of) : Fortia e^t veritas — " Mighty is truth.’* 
Patrick : Industria ditat — " Industry inakea rich.” 
Peterhead : Veritas vincit — “ Truth conquers." 

Plymouth : Turris fortissima est nomen Jehova — The 
name of Jehovah is on exceeding strong tower." 

Poole ; Ad niorcm villas do Poole — " After the custom of 
the town of Poole." 

Portobello : Qpe et consilio — " By mi^ht and counsoL" 
Queenstown Nomine regiuae statio fldissima classi — 
" Named after the (^ueeu, a iU(»st trusty roadstead 
for the fleet." 

Ramsgate : Salua naufragia aalus oegris — " Tito salvation 
alike of the ship-wrwkcd and of the sick." 

R&wtenstall : Floret qui labo.-at; — " He prosfters who 
works hard." 

Reigate i Never wonne ne nevesr shall, 

Renfrew : Deus pobernat navem — " God guides the ship." 
Richmond (Surrey) : A Deo et rege — " From God and tha 
King.” 

Rochdale : Crede signo — “ Believe the sign." 

Rotherham : Sic vireBcit industria — " Thus industry 
flourishes." 

Rutherglcn : Ex funio fama — " Fame from fumes." 

Ryde : Aincenifas salubritas urbauitas — " Pioturesqueif 
healthful, and polite.” 

* St. Helens : Plx terra lueem — " Light from the land.** 

St. Ives (Hunts.) : Sudoro non sopore — “ By effort, not by 
sloth." 

Salford : Integrity and industry. 

Sheffield : Deo adjuvant© lobor profioit — " With God’s 
assistance our toil is proiilHhlo." 

Shrewsbury : Ploreat Salopia — “ I.,ct Salop flourish." 
Southend-on-Sea : Forti nihil difficile — " To tho brave 
man nothing is difficult.” 

Southport ; Salus populi— " TTic health of the jieople." 
Stalybrldge : Absque labore nihil — “ Nothing apart from 
labour." 

Stranraer : Tutisaima statio — " A most safe anchorage." 
Sunderland; Nil despe.randum auspice Deo—" With God’s 
blessing, never despair." 

Taunton ; Defentlamus — “Let us defend." 
Tbornaby-on-Tees ; Always atlvancing, 

Torquay : Salus et felicitas — " Health and happiness.** 
Truro : Exultatum cornu in Deo — " My horn is exalted in 
God.” 

Tunbridge Wells : Do well, doubt not. 

Tynemouth ; Mossis ab altis — " Our harvest is from the 
deep.” 

Waterford: Urbs iutacta manot — “Tho city abides un- 
assailed." 

Wednesbury : Arte, Marte, Vigore — “By skill, valour» 
and strength." 

Wells : Hoc fonte derival.a copia in patriam ytopulumqua 
fiuit — " From this well rises a .stream of plenty th«f ^ 
Sows over tho land and its people." 

West Ham : Deo conSdinuis — " In God do we trust.’’' 
Wexford : Per aqnam et ignezn — " Through flood and 
fire." 
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WliitelHivMi I Vinoit omnia pereevM'antia— ** Perseverance 
conquers alL** 

V7jd»es : Iiidustria dftat — Industry enrichos.” 
Wolverhampton: K tencbris oritur iux—^ Light is arisen 
out of darkness/* 

Woodstock : liamosa cornua cervi— “ A stup’s branching 
horns.’* 

Worcester : Semper fldeliH, mtjtare spe ino— “ Loyal ever, 
I spurn to chanr^e.” 

Wrexham : Fear OwJ, Honour the King, 
larmouth : Rox ot nostra jura — “The Kiog 
libortifrs.” 

BTOTXCES ADOPTED BY VARIOUS REGIMENTS. 
Arrtia pacis fulcra — “Arms tlie Buj)port of peace. * 

Oiwle nulllB — “ Yield to none.” 

Oeler ot andax — ‘‘ Sivift and bold.” 

Ich dien — ” I servo.” 

In hoc signo vinces — In this sign shalt thou conquer. 

No obliviscaiis — ” Lest thou forget.” 

Nec RHpera to rrent— “ Nor do inutlships terrify.** 

Nisi Doniinufl fru'tni — “In vain without the Lord.** 
Omnia audax — “ Beld in all things.” 

Per mare, per ternim (Royal Mai inee) — “ By sea and land.** 
Prietinso virtutis moraoros — “ Mindful of ancient valour.’* 
Pro rege, pro lege, pro j»atria coiiamur — “ Wo strive tor 
king, law, nud fatherland.” 

O'm'h Reparabit ? — “ Who shall separato ? ” 

Ouo fas et gloria duount — “Where duty and glory lead.” 
ScrnjK*r fidoJis — “ Alwajvs faithful.” 

SpootiOniur agendo — “ Lot us be judged by our actions.” 

Te doco vincimus — “ With thtto as our leader w’e conquer.” 
Yrou ond fest — “ True mid steadfast.” 

Ubique — “ Kverywhere.” 

Vestigia nulla retrorsutn — No footsteps (of ours) back- 
wards, ” i.e. we never retreat. 

Viret TD a‘.ternum — “ ft flourishes for ever.** 

MOTTOES RELATIMG TO VARIOUS VIRTUES. 

1. FIDKIJTY and rV)NSTAN(’Y. 

Ad fincm fidcUs — “ Pailhftil to the end.” 

Aequo adest-e animo-—” Bo ready w'ith const, ancy.” 

Basts virtotuin ce.nstantia — “ Cotistancy is the foundation 
of all virtues.” 

Oanclide ot constanfer — “ Sincerely and etcadfastly.” 
Cndum non aninuirn — “ Sky not mind (ive change).” 
Coiistans fidoi — “ True to iny trust.” 

Oonstantia ct virhite — “ By constancy nnd virtue.** 

Pidelis ad iirnam — “ Faithful to the Tomb.” 

Fidfditas vinrit — “ ]<Ydelity prevails.” 

Fortit-cr ot lidelifer — “ lioldly and faithful]}'.” 

Honor fjtir.UtiUu prauuiurn — “Honour is the reward of 
t'delity.” 

In Cde, justiti.*!, et fortitudiiic — “ In fidelity, justice, and 
tortitude.” 

.lubtitioe floror fides — “Fidelity the sister of justice.** 
Semper hdelis — “ Always faithful.” 

Sic (idem teneo — Thus 1 keep my faith.” 

Tenax et fidolis — “ Stmdfast and taithtul.” 

Tenax in fide—** Steadfast in faith.” 

'I’oujours fidMe — “ Always faithful.” 

ITii .imor, ibi fides — “ Where love, there faith.” 

2. I^ILMNESS AND TENACITY. 

Aut nunquam tenUvs, aut pcrfice_-“ Either never make 
the .attempt, or else carry it through.” 

Cor nobile, cor immobile— “ A spirit alike bold and 
steadfast.” 

Flccti, non frangi— “ To be bent, not to be broken.” 
FYangas, non fle*'t;w— “ Y"ou may break mo but not bend 
mo.’* 

Suaviter et fortitcr — “ Gently and resolutely.** 

Suaviter in modo, fortiter in ro — “ The ii on hand in the 
velvet glove.*’ 

Tenax propositi, vinco — “ Holding to my purpose, I win.” 
Tenebo— ** I shall hold fast.” 

Terser )e droit — “ Maintain the right.” 

Tiens ferme— “ Stand firm.” 


3. Hokoitb. 

Honor fidelitatia prsmium — ” Honour ia ' the revrard of 
fidelity.” 

Honor virtutis prasmium — ” Hemour, the reward of virtue." 
Honore et amore — “ With honour and love.” 
llostis hnnori invidia — “ Envy is an enemy to honour.** 
Intaminatis honoribus — " With honours undefiled.** 
Invitum sequitur honor — " Honour follows him who te«-ks 
it not.” 

Per angusta ad augusta — ** Through hardships to honours.'* 
Probitas verus honos — “ Uprightness is true honour.” 
Virtute acquiritur honos — " Honour is acquired by virtue.** 
4. Hope. 

At spos non fracta — *‘ But my hope i^ not broken.” 

Dnm spiro spero — " While I brc.athc i hope.” 

Fac et spera — ** Act and hoj^.** 

Lucem spero — “ I hope for light.” 

Nil desperandum — “ Never despair.** 

Rpe et iabore — " By hope and labour.” 

»Spe melioris alor — “ I live on the hope of a better day.** 
iSperat infestis — “ In adversity ho hopes,” 

Spero infostis, metuo secuudis — " I hope in adversity and 
fear in prosperity.” 

Spes alit — “ Hope nourishes.** 

Spes dabit auxilinm — “ 11 opo will lend help.” 

Spes infracta — " My hope is unbroken.** 

Spes labor levis — " Hope is a light task.” 

Spes mea Ghristiis — " Christ is m}’^ hope.” 

Sj>e8 non oonfundit — “ Hope does not confound.” 

Spes tutissima ccrlia — “ The surest hope i.s in heaven.” 
Surgit post nubila Phmbus — “ After clouds comes sun- 
shine.” 

6. Love and Friendship. 

Aniat victoria curam — " Victory loves watethful care.** 
Araicitiam trahit amor — “ Ix)vo draws friendship.” 
Amicitia prassidium firmissimum — “ Friendship the surest 
protection.” 

Amor diatontia jungit — " Though far apart, yet joined by 
love.” 

Amor dulcis patrise — “ Sweet is the love of fatherland.” 
Amore sitis uniti — " May you bo united in love.” 

Kihil amanti durum — “ Nothing is hard to a lover.'* 

I- hi amor, ibi tides — “ Where love, there fidelity.” 

6. Batriottsm. 

Ducit amor patriae — “ The love of my country leads me,** 
Nec rege nec populo, sed utroque — “ Noil, her by the king 
nor the people, but by both.” 

Non mihi, sed patrijc — “Not for myself, but my country.” 
Non tua to moveant, sed publica vota — “ Let not thy 
wishes, but those of the State, actuate thee.” 

Fro aria et focis — “ For altars and hearths.” 

Fro rege ot patria — “ For my king and country.’* 

Pro patriw amore — “ For the love of my country.** 

Pro rege, lege, et grogo — “ For king, law, apd people,** 

7. Truth. 

Candor dat viribus alas — “ Sincerity gives wings to 
strength.” 

Ft vitam impendcro vero — “ To devote even life to truth.” 
Fortis est voritas — “ Truth is strong.” 

In veritato victoria — “ Victory is in truth.” 

Qurorore verum — “ To seek out the truth.” 

Tiens A la v6rit^ — “ Adhere to the truth.” 

Vera nihil verius — “ Nothing is truer than the truth.** 
Veritas magna est — “ Truth is great.” 

Veritas premitur non opprimitur — “ Truth is oppressed 
but not crushed.” 

Veritas superabit — “ Truth will overcome.” 

Veritatis cultores, fraudis iniinici — “ Worshippers of truth, 
foes of deceit.” 

V6rit^ sans peur — “ Truth without fear.” 

Vincit Veritas — “ Truth prevails.** 

8. Valoub. 

Audacter ot sincere — “ Boldly and sincerely.’* 

Audocter ot streiiuc — “ Boldly and strenuously.** 

Audentos fortuna juvat — “ Fortune favours the bold.’* 
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MEy&NING OF CERTAIN CHRISTIAN NAMES. 


tkmsilhs et ftoimo*— '* By prudence and conrcpre.** 

Portee forttma fuvat— *• Fortune favours the bravo.” 

Portia esto, non feroz — “ Bo brave, not fierce.” 
Fortitudine vincit — ** By fortitude he conquers.” 

Honesty audax — ” Honourably bold.” 

Malo mori qu4m foedari — “ Death rather than dishonour.” 
Pabna virtuii — “ The palm for valour.” 

Sana peur — ” Fearless.” 

Papere aude ct tace— ” Dare to be wise and keep silent.” 
Vi et armis — ** By force and arms.” 

Vinccre vcl mori — “ Death or victory.” 

Virtute non astutia — ” By courage, not by cunning.” 

0. VlRTUB. 

Fua praomia virtus — ” Virtue is its otth reward'?.” 

Uuica virtus neoessario — ” Virtue is the one thing neccs- 
sar3\” 


Vim vincit virtus — “ Virtue vanquishes violenoa.” 

Vincit pericula virtus — ” Virtue overcomes dangers.' 
Virtus basis vitro — “ Virtue is the basis of Kfe.” 

Virtus in actione oonsistit — ” Virtue consiste in action.” 
Virtus incumbet honori — ” Virtue will rest upon honour.” 
Virtus incendit vires — “ Virtue kindles strength.” 

Virtus invicta gloriosa — ” Unconquered virtue is glorious.” 
Virtus mille scuta — “ Virtue is a thousand shields.” 

Virtus uobilitat — “ Virtue ennobles.” 

\’irtu8 probata florebit — “ Tried virtue will flouii.^h.” 
V^irtus propter se — “ Virtue for its own sake.” 

Virtus semper viridis — ” Virtue is ever green.” 

Virtus sola nobilitas — “ Virtue is the only nobility.” 
Virtuto acquiritur bonos — ” Honour is acquired bv virtus.” 
Virtute ducc — ” Under the guidance of virtue.’* 

Virtuto, non verbis — “ Bj’ virtue, not by words.” 


AIEANISO OP CERTAIN CHRISTIAN 
NAMES. 


HrsTIcbrew. G=Grt*r>:. Tj= Latin. 
K = Keltic. T= Teutonic. 


Abraham (IT.), groat father. 

Absalom (U.), father of peace. 

Abigail CH.), father’s deli^'ht. 

Ada or Adah (H.), ornament. 

Agatha (G.), good. 

Agnes <L.), a lamb. 

Alice (T.), uohU). 

Albert (Alberta) (T.), inu.striou3. 

Alelhca (G . ), open, true. 

Alexander (Alexandra) (0.), a he’i-er oi 


men. 

AlVed (T.), all peace. 

Alma (L.), kindly, benignant. 

Amabel (L.), loveable. 

Amanda (U-), worthy to be lox ed. 
Ambrose (U.), immortal. 

Amelia (T.), industrious. 

Amos (n.X ono W’ho bears a hllr'l^ n. 
Amy, short for Amelia. 

Andrew (G.), a man. 

Angftljna (G.), iirifTelic. 

Anna, Anne, Annie (TT.), pr.)rp, 
Augustus (Augiista) (L), muj^tje. 
Aurora (Ti.), dawn. 

Baldwin (T.), bold in battle. 

Barbiura (G.X foroii^n, stran^re. 

Basil (G.), kingly. 

Beatrice (L.), m-aking happy. 

Bede (T.), a prayer. 

Bella (L.), beautiful. 

Belinda (f^.), charming. 

Benedict (L.), blessed. 

Benjamin (II.), son of the rifdtt hard. 
Ber&a (T.), bright, 

Bertram (T.), fair, illustrious, 

Blanche (i^), white, f iir. 

Bessie, from “bctU” in Elizahdh. 


Bona (L.), good. 

Boniface (L.), a we’.l-doer. 

Caroline, ^rlotta, Charlotte, of Caro 
(L.), for Charles. 

Catherine (G.), pure. 

Cclestine (L.), heavenly. 

Charity (G-X love. 

Charles (T.), a man. 

Christine, Christiana, fern, of ChrUiian. 
Christopher (G.), bearing Chri.st. 

Clara (L.), clear, briidit. 

Clarissa (Tj.), most briirlit. 

Claude (Claudia) (D.), la mo. 

Clement (U.), mild, gentle. 

Constance, fem. of Constantine. 
Constantine (L.), firm, steady. 

Cora (G.X a maiden. 

Cordelia (K.), a sea- jewel. 

Cornelia (Ti.), horn, 

Cyril (G.), lordly, 
ganid (K-). God is judge, 
gayid (H.), beloved, 

Deborah ffl,), a bee. 

S?®? &)* ® ; the moon. 

WWkhCH.), Judged. 


.hu 


Dora (0.), a gift. 

Dorcas ((i.), a gn/plle. 

Dorothea, Dorothy (OX the gift of God. 
Egbert (T.), bright eye. 

Elizabeth, oath (solemn pronv' ?•) of God, 
Ellen, a form of Helen. 

Emily, a form of Amelia. 

Eric (T.), kingly. 

Esther (IT.), a star. 

Ethel (*!•.), noblc- 
Eugeno (G.), wdl-born. 

Euphemia (O.), well spoken of. 

Eva, Eve (TI.), Kfo. 

Evan, WeJsb for John. 

Evangeline, a bearer of rood rif” . 

Eveline, short form of 
Felicia, fem. of Felix 
Felix (L.), happy. 

Flora (L.), flower. 

Florence (L.), flourisliing, bh-omiu.', 
Francis, Frank (T.), free. 

Frederick (Frederica) (T.), p« :u idul n '.'i-. 
Gabriel (11.), hero of Go?l. 

George (Georgina) (G.), n fami a 
Gerald (T.), skilful with tin- sr'.-- a-. 
Geral(^ne, fem. of Oemhi. 

Gladys (K.), a fair maiden. 

Godfrey (T.), God’s pcaee. 

Godwin (T.X f?ood in battle. 

Grace (L.), favour. 

Hannah (H.), grace. 

Harry (T.), ruler of the home. 

Harriet, fem, of Harry. 

Helen, Helena (G.), torch, Hrebr'ind. 
Henry (Henrietta) see Harry (Ham, /). 
Herbert a bright warrior. 

Honor, Honora (L.), honour. 

Hortensia (L.), fond of ganlcniug. 

Irene (G.), peace. 

Isabella— fair Eliza. 

Isaac (1I-), he laugh?. 

Ivan, Russian for John.. 

Jacob (II.), a supplantc'*. 

James, Jaques. see Jacob. 
lane, from Genoa. 

Janet, Janette, little Jane. 

Jemima (H.), a dove. 

Joan, Joanna, Johanna, fem. of John. 
John (TI.), the Lord graciously gave. 
Jonathan (H.), the Lord hath given. 
Joseph (K.), may He add. 

Josephine, fem, of Joseph. 

Joshua (II.), a Saviour. 

Judith (H.), praising. 

Kate, Katharine, Kathleen (G.), pure. 
Kenneth (K.), leader of men. 

Ketnrah (II.), incsense. 

Lrotitia (U.), joy, gladness. 

Lawrence (Laura) (L.), bay, laiirel. 

Lilian (L.), a lily. 

Lionel (L.), a little lion. 

Llewellyn (K.), lightning. 

Lucius. Luke (L.), bright, filuning. 

Lucy, lem. of Ludvs. 

Madeline, form of Ma/jdalm. 

Magdalen (H.), of Magdaln. 

Margaret, Margery (G.), a pearl. 

Martha (H.), a lady. 


Mary, Maria, Marian (7/.), n form of 
Miriam, jhat is, bittemes>. 

Martin (L.), martial. 

Matthew (H.), gift of the Lord. 

Melissa (Q.), a bee. 

! Wichael (H.X who is like God ? 

Mildred (T.), mild in c^ount-el. 
bUranda (L.), one to be admired. 

Nancy, form of AnnU'. 

Naoiiii (H.), pleasant. 

Nathan (11.). Ho hath triven. 

Nathaniel (II. ), God haih given. 

Nora, form of Honora. 

Nicolas (Nicola) (G.), viol orions. 

Octavius (Octavia) (L.), eighth. 

Oliver (L.), olive, pence. 

Olive, Olivia, fom. of Oliver. 

Paul (L.), little. 

Paulina, Pauline, fem. of Paul. 

Patrick (L.), a noblemau. 

((X \ n 

Philip (Philippa) (G.), a lover of hoi'sea. 
Phoebe (G.), light. 

Phyllis (G.), foliage, a dish of herbs. 
Priscilla (I.*.), anci-'ut. 

Psyche (G.), the kouI. 

Rachel (n.), a ewe-lnmb. 

Reuben (H.), behold a son I 
Rhoda (G.), a rose. 

Rosa, Rosalie (L.>, n rose. 

Rosabella (L.), a lovely ra?e. 

Ruth (IT.), a frien.i. 

Samson (H.), sunny. 

Samuel (H.X asked of God. 

Sara, Sarah (H.), a princes.^. 

Saul (II.), risked for. 

Sebastian (G.), to be reverenced. 

Selina (G.), the moon 
Septimus (Seplima) (L.). Pevenih. 

Sibylla (G.), a pronhebvs. 

Silas, short for Sitvanvs (L.), sylvan. 
Simon, Simeon (H.), famoua. 

Solomon (11.), pmcelul. 

Sophia (G.), wisdom. 

Stella (L,), a star. 

Stephen (G.), a crown. 

Susan, Susannah (IT.), a lily. 

Theodore (G.), gift of God. 

Theodora, fem. of Thmhre. 

Theophilus (G.), « lover of God. 

Thomas (II.X a tw in. 

Tristram (L.), grave, sad. 

Una (L.), one. 

Uriah (PI.), the Lord is light. 

Ursula (L.), a little be.ar. 

Valentine (L.), strong, h- 
Valeria (L.), a sort of e.) jlo. 

Vera (L.), true. 

Victor (L.), a conqueror. 

Victoria (L.), victory, su/'cess. 

Vincent (L.X Conquerin :. 

Viola, Violet (!-«.), a violet. 

Virginia (L.), maidenly, cb.aste. 

William (T.X a defender. 

Wilhelmina, fem. of W'if,V/?n=i WiillaBo. 
Winifred (T.), winning, peace, 

Zoe (G.), life. 
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fBamciAxioH Of obsthh 
SimVAMES. 


L names of foreign Origin. 

Kamb. 

PBONUKtlATION. 

Baobe 

Baytch. 

Hartelot 

Bart'lett. 

Beaudiamp 

Beech'eio. 

Beandero 

Bo'dair. 

Beaofort 

Bo'fort, 

Beaulieu 

Bew'ly. 

Beaumont 

Bo'mont. 

Belyoir 

Beaver. 

Boisragon 

Bdeyn 

Bolitbo 

Bar'ragon. 

Bul'len. 

Bolec'tbo. 

Bosanquet 

Boo'sanket. 

Boucher \ 
Bourchler J 

Bow'chcr. 

Bruhl 

Brool. 

Bnsoh 

Buah. 

Oapd 

Ca'pel. 

Oayaller 

Cuvaleer'. 

Ohandos 

Bhandos. 

Obeyaase. 

Bheva'aac. 

Oheyne 

fTchee'-ne (Kn<»lir;h). 

( Tchain (Scotch). 

darina 

Clary 'na. 

Cohen 

Co 'hen. 

Curtols ) 

Cnrteis ( 

Cur'tls. 

Daimprd 

Ba^lar 

D«n'prfiy. 

Dapgilar', 

D'Angibou 

Dan'JIboti. 

D'Auverpiio 

Dau ver 'ne (2 sjlhiba.). 

D'Brcsby 

Dee'rsby. 

Desart 

Dcs'wrt. 

Devereux 

X ailent or souiidcih 

De I-cssert 

Delesaair'. 

De Molcyns 

Demmoleo'ua. 

De Boa 

Deroo'a. 

Be Balia 

Doha ' lice. 

De Baumorez 

De So'marezz. 

De Vesci 

De Vcs'ai. 

Disraeli 

Duchesne 

Diaray'ly. 

I)nkahn% Dii.'-l'iiyu*. 

Dumareaq 

1 'comer 'rick. 

Dynevor 

Tdn'noyor. 

Du Boulay 

Hew Boo 'lay. 

Du Buiaaon 

Dew 'bis ni. 

Du Plat 

Dew PlaL'. 

EngatThra 

Eng 'strum. 

fiennes 

li’ynoa(l pyllaLIo). 

Foljnrabe 

Fool 'juin. 

Fortoscue 

For'teskew. 

Fnmeaux 

Fur 'no. 

QanUllon 

Gan til 'Ion. 

Qeoffipoy 

Jefrey. 

Gobat 

Go 'bah. 

Gorges 

Gor'jes, 

Groavtmor 

Qro'yenor. 

Guillbaud 

Gilbo (g hard). 

narono 

Harron. 

Ilullah 

Huriah. 

Im Thum 

Im'thurn. 

Labalmoudiore 

I.Abal'mo7irleer. 

Lefevre 

Txifce'ver. 

Luta 

T^oota. 

141 Baa 

Le Bab'. 

LeBert 

IjO Bert'. 

Le Bran 

Le P.roon. 

Le Contenr 

Lecoo'tcr. 

liB IJiVTC 

As in kre.uch. 

ItO Meauricr 

T4*mens'unT. 

Leyi 

I^y'vy. 

Meux 

Mew'S. (x BoundC'!';. 

Mdyneux 

McdlHett 

Mul'lincnx. 

Mo'liet. 

Monteflore 

Monte-fi-o'-re. 

Muschomp 

Mus'eham. 

Kogd 

Nah'ple. 

PapiUon 

I’ap'pilon, 

Petre 

I’e'tcr. 

Prideaox 

I’reo'do or Prid'do, 

Pultoney 

J'olt'ny. 

QuIbeU 

Hmnanes 

Quihell'. 

Roma 'net 

Bosenthal 

Bo'aental, 
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KAHB. 

PBOKUNOIATION. 

Badleir 

Sad 'leer or Sadler. 

Sartorlua 

Bartoris. 

St. Leger 

SU'linjer. 

St. Maur 

Seymour. 

Tabnteau 

Ta'bito. 

Tadcma 

Tad'dimma 

ToUemache 

Tol'inash. 

Vaillant 

Valiant. 

Vanx 

Vox. 

Villiera 

VU'lers. 

Vavasour 

Vav'vasur. 

ZoQche 

Zowche (1 syllable). 

n. Scotch, 

Irish, and Welch namos. 

Aliergavenny 

Abcrge'nny. 

Achonry 

Achon'ry. 

Arbothnott 

Arbuth'nott. 

Bollater 

Bal 'later. 

Banchory 

Ban'kory. 

Bethnne 

B^'ton. 

Bourke 

Burk. 

Broadalbano 

Brcdal'bane. 

Burnett 

Bur 'nett. 

Carnegie 

Oam^'ie. 

Carrathers 

Oarruth'era. 

Oarwardine 

Car'den. 

Charteria 

f’h.ar'ter9. 

Clilshohn 

Chizmn. 

Chives, Chiva.s, 
Shives 

Shec'viis. 

Clanricarde 

Clanrik'ard. 

Cnaverhouse 

Clav'ers. 

Cock burn 

Oo'burn. 

Cochran 

Cock 'ran. 

CoghJan 

Oo'Ion. 

Connell 

Oon'nelt. 

OoJquhonn 

Cohoon'. 

Couynham 

CAin'ningham. 

Cromarty 

Crum 'arty. 

Dalpainw 

Dalgalrns'. 

Dalziel 

Dee-ell'. 

Dandas 

Bandas'. 

Dillwyn 

Dinon, 

Don<M?huo 

Dun nohew. 

D'o„’b.?da 

Dro heda. 

!>ymoko 

Dim muk. 

Dysurt 

Dy sort. 

Rlpin 

El gin (p hard). 

Eiirai'ht 

En rowt. 

Ryre 

Air. 

Falconer 

Fnwkncar. 

Farquhar 

Fark ' w ar (< 7 U A guttural 

llldea 

in Scotch). 

Tildes (1 syll.) rhym- 

PonlLs 

ing wdtb wiirb. 
Fowls. 

Callapher 

Gal laher. 1 

Geoghngan-Gahojrca Qay'gan. 

Gerani 

Ger'ard (i? sofG. 

Gillard, Gifford 

Q soft In Englruid. 

Glamis 

G hard in Scotland. 
Glahms. 

Gowau 

• ow ' os in cow. 

Gower 

Gore, 

Graeme 

Grame. 

Qreig 

Greg. 

Grierson 

Greerson. 

Halkett 

Hok'kett, 

llawarden 

Har'den. 

Hepburn 

Keb'burn. 

H oey 

Hoy. , 

H ome 

Hume. 

Innes 

2 syllables. 

Tveaeh 

Ivah. tural). 

Iverach 

Eoveracb (* cli ' 

Ives 

1 syllable (>yca). 

Keilor 

Eoelor. 

Kennaird 

Kennalrd'. 

Ker 

Carr. 

Kirkby 

Kir'by. 

Kilmory 

Elilmur'ry. 

l>evc8ou-Gov\er 

Looson-Gore. 

TJsmore 

Lismore'. 

Macrae 

Macray'. 

Maclat^hlan 

Macla^'lan. 

Maclean 

IMaoIeay 

( * ch ' gottural). 
generally Maclaine. 
Maday', 




KAm. 

Uadaod ft McLeod 

Maomahoo 

Macnamata 

Magee 

Magill 

Ma^nncBB 

Mahooy 

Malet 

Marjoribanka 

Matoiin 
Maiigham (n) 
Mcarns 
Meiklejohn 
Melboiuh 
Afenziea 
Methuen 
Meyrick 
Mowat 
Ogilvie (j) 

O'Meara 
O’Morchoe 
Onions 

O’Shanghnessy 
Osbaldistoa 
I’owell 
Powys 
Pugh 

Bees (Rhy*^) 
Ruthyen 


MacMa*!^ 

Macnama'ca. 

Magee' (g hard). 
MagiU' (g hard). 
Magin'ness (g hard). 
Maho'nifi. 

Malet'. 

Marsh 'banks or 
March 'banks. 
Matdi'nrin. 

Mawm or Mawn. 
Mems or Malma. 
Mio'klelohn. 
Mel'wm. 

Meng'ez. 

Meth'uen,* 

Mer'rick, 

Moat (2 syllables), 
g hard. 

O'Ma'ra. 

O'Mur'roo. 

Ony'ons. 

O’flhawn'issy. 

Osbaldis'ton. 

Po'el. 

Po'-ia. 

Pew. 

Becoo. 

Hull 'fen. 


Scrimgeciir 

Rtracban 

f=^nter 

Slither 

IVedcgar 

Urqnliart 

Waiiehope 

Womyss 

Wolseley 


Scrim 'jur. Scotch), 
Strawn (guttural ia 
Booter. 

Soother. 

Tredee'gar, 
£rkwart( 9 Mh guttural 
in Scotch). 
Waukop. 

Weema. 

Wool 'sly. 


m. Change Einto A in (he first syllable > 

Berkeley, Berkshire, Bernard, Bertie- 
Cherwell, Olerke, Derby, Foyersham, 
Hertford, Ilerrey, Ker, Yerburgh. 


IV. Change 0 or OU into IT 
Blount, Bompaa, Bromby, Brompton, 
Oaclopan, Compton, Courthope, Cozen; , 
Donophue, Donougbmore, Monck, Monck> 
ton, Monro, Monson, ATontapu, Montgo* 
rnery, Moray, Ponsonby, Stonrton, Yonge 
(Young). 


V. Kiscellaneons. 

Ayscongb As'kew. 

Bagehot P.ag'got. 

Barraclougb, Clough— Oluff. 


Beaconsfiold 

Beresford 

Bollingbara 

Bicester 

Blyth 

Calderon 

Cholmondcley 

Cirencester 

Oowpcr 

Dyncyor 

ICekewich 

Knollya 

Foljambo 

Gillett, Clillott 

Gongh 

Lygon 

Myerscough 

Ouless 

Pole-Carcw 

Pytchley 

Heay 

B.owton 

Skrine 

St. John 

Thesiger 

Thynne 

Tyrwhltt 

Wriothealoy 


T^eak or Bock, 

S syllableri. 
Bellinjai]t> 

Bis 'ter. 

Bly. 

Caldron. 

Chum 'ley. 

Sis'istcr. 

Cooper. 

Dln'nevor, 

Kekwiich. 

Noles. 

Fool'jum. 
g hard. 

Qofl. 

liggon. 

Maskew. 

Oo'leas. 

Pool-Oary. 

Pite-chley. 

Ray. 

* ow ' as in rowdy. 
Skreen. 

Sin'inn. 

Thee'sJger 

Thin. 

Tcrrifc. 

Eozly. 
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CHIEF EVENTS 

IN 

THE HISTORY OF THE WORLD. 


INTRODUCTION. 


Relatively to fcho huge periods of time with which geology 
doalSy man’s appearance on the eart h may he said to he 
recent ; but relatively to the ages mea^mrnd by history it 
is of high antiquity, and must be dated earlier by countlcaa 
oenturiea than the epoch at. which the first records were 
compoBcd. The geologist is accustomed “ to draw a 
cheque on the hank of time ” for something between sixty 
and three hundred millions of years as being an adequate 
allowance of time in which the earth’s crust might assume 
it« present condition ; while from the age when rudimentary 
f(MTna of life first appeared, he is wont to distinguiKh twelve 
great “ geological perifxls,” during which life, b(/th animal 
and vegetable, bixs been steadily advancing in complcxitj*. 
The last of these periods is t he J’ost-Tcrtiary, or Quat^inuu y, 
and in it-s course irian first appears ; the earlier portion of 
this period is known as the ITeistocone, and during it were 
departed bed.s of drift-gravel (as for iiiKtauce in the valley 
of the Ouse), in which are embedded rude hatchets and 
other impleiuents of flint which have evidently been 
fasiuoned by human skill. Hence |^)i'imitivc man is called 
palffiolithio, and the time of his exiatenoe is often spoken 
of as the Old Stone Age, during which the greater part of 
the continent of Europe was subject to at least two distinct 
glaciid eptKihs, rir icf-ages ; hut some nuthorif ies on the 
mattcj' hold tint piinnitivo man must have lived even 
earlier than pala’olilhic iiiun, but have perished witliout 
leaving any traces of his existence. At first he peejns to 
have maintained himself by hunl-ing, and to have followed 
the river valleys in his search for new haunts ; later he 
began to dwell in caves, such as those near JJordcaii.v, 
where are to he found his earliest efforts fowaid.s the 
•’ higher culture ” — a rude drawing of a inainmoth elephant 
on a pitve of its own ivory. 

Gradmtlly (ho “ Cave Alan ” imi)rov('d hl.s fli/it weapons 
(many of which aro to be stnui in the British Museum), 
and became raoro skilled in the art of drawing ; so we paas 
to neolithic man — man of (ho New Stone Age, in whii'h 
his tools are polished and more skilfully wrought, lie 
learns to cultivate the soil, various species of animals are 
domestieated, nn<l working in clay ami wood is commenetd. 
Then follows the I>ronz,e Age, when Hint is abandoned for 
the newly-discovered metal, whih* gold (only used for 
ornaments) begins to exercise its fascination over him ; 
this was the pitch of civilization reached by the Azte,';,s, 
or natives of Peru, when they were discovered by EuropL'ans 
early in the Kith century. Last cornea the Iron Age, and 
man is launched on the voyage of discovery and invention 
wliioh eventually is to lead him to the euprenmey over 
nature such as wo enjoy ; he awakes to a fuller self- 
consciousness, the rudiments of law are to be found in 
tribal custom, the nation, instead of the clan, becomes (he 
unit, society grows more organise*! nnd more coinj)lex, 
records of man’s progress become both possilde and worth 
making, and the Ago of History has at last dawned — an 
age which must have boon preceded by a considerablo 
civilization such as that manifested in the earliest 
monuments of Egypt and Babylonia. 


Other considerations help us to estimate how modojn 
all history, even the earliest, is, when compared with the 
iiinnenso antiquity of man. Ethnologists find in the 
human race five distinct families — t.he Oaucasian (twr whiU } 
man, the Mongolian (or Tartar), the Negro, the Mala' , 
and the North- American Indian. Many, but not al‘ 
exports would ultimately trace these five families to b 
common original stock ; oven if this conjecture be uij 
warranted, the facts of the case demand thousands upor, 
thousands of years in which the Caucasian family alo:. 
might clevcloj) its prc:.5ent variations. It has three grci,; 
6ub-divi.sion.:5, which may easily be understood from th -' 
table here given : — 

Caucasian 


Aryan 

i 

,, f i . 

European Asiatic 

1 ! 

f Orci'k ( IV-rHiaii 

Latin | Hindu 

Teutonic 
Celtic 
Nlavoiiio 


Semitic Egyptian 


I'llobrow 
I Assyrian 
- BabyUmian 
Phcnician 
'"Arabian 


Now pl.ilohigy sliows indisputably that all tho languagtv. 
of tho Aryan family are derived from one source — a> 
original tongue to which Sanscrit has tho closest re 
semblauce, and which wan spoken in the cradle of tb-. 
Aryan raci?, the highlands of tho Oxus, east of the Cospia. 
JSca. A little rofftictiou will convince us how many cent uric ^ 
must elapse for the successive waves of immigration of tli 
Arj'ans into India and Europe to spend their force, and t' 
develop into such different nationalities with buoh clearly 
marked differences of language. 

The table given above may also servo to remind os thaf 
(ho field of history is not co-extensivo with the area ocjcopieo 
by man. Of tlie five groat families already numerated, 
three may be said not to enter into history at all — th« 
Negro, tlio Malay, and tho North-American Indian; tc- 
their fielf-coiisciousnoss, their feeling of the unity of thei^ 
race, lias not developed sufficiently to render history 
possible. The fourth family, tho Mongolians, only toucho 
t ho skirts of history ; for with it society is static, no' 
dynamic, there is no idea of, or capacity for, progress w 
any sort of development ; it is only when the Mongol is 
brought into touch with Europe and the West (as, for 
instance, tho Magyars of Hungary, tho Turks, or Un 
Japanese during the last half-century), that he can owupy 
a page of history. Even among tha Caueasians biatory 
finds its scope a very unequal one ; the Egyptian is as 
unprogresaivo as the Mongol Chinaman — as ho was at the 
opening of history, so has he remained ever since ; the 
Semite — except for tho one incalculable factor, the Jo'W — 
has dlmppeured from tho march of civilization, though 
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oot without a surpassing influenco on man’s religions 
derelopment; theUiiidu has proved no more than a dreamer 
of dmms ; and so, in the main, history is occupied with 
the European branch of tho Aryan family ; for there alone 
is freedom loved for its own sake, and therefore there alone 
is progress-moral, social, and intellectual — possible. 

Thus, in barest outline, we commence this article with 
a peep at the early civilizations of Egypt and Western Asia, 
when first the curtain of history is raised ; then enters th« 
Greek race with its marvellous endowment of intollcc t 
and taste ; then follows the inevitable attack of the 
upon the West — Persia standing for the might of numbers 
and material resources, Greece for tho triumph of thought 
and freedom ; next comes the counter-attack of West u]K»n 
East, when Alexander’s short-livetl empire brings nations 
together by the bond of a common civilization and language; 
meanwhile Rome is rising in the West, and preparing to 
imprint the stamp of law and order on all tlie famili(‘s of 
men. Irresistibly and surely her empire grows, until at the 
commencement of the Cliristian era it is coterminous with 
the oivilizofl world — in history, all roads lead to (or from) 


Rome ; but in her power are tho seeds of a deoay, which 
Ch^tianity cannot prevent but only retard ; her supremioy 
is seen to be hostile to the best development of <the in- 
dividual, and her degenerate might breaks under iho 
onslaught of the young and vigorous races from the nutth. 
There follow three centuries of confusion, when Rome, 
through its Church, asseii^ an empire over men’s minds 
such as it had formerly wielded through its State; then 
arises Charlemagne (800 A.D.), standing at the turning- 
point in Europe's history between the so-called Dark 
Ages (6th to 8th ceuturios) and the Middle Ages (0th to 
16th centuries), though often the Middle Agee denote the 
millennium from tho fall of the Western Empire to that of 
the Eastern (470-1463 A.D.), and often the Dark are 
taken to cover the first six of these centuries instojui of 
only the first three. Then follows the great upheaval of 
the Reformation or Renaissance ; and thus at lost, after 
tho struggles of all the agos, there emerges to our view the 
Modern Europe, wlioso existenre and whoso pormaacuco 
we often so lightly take for granted. 


I.— THE EARLY EMPIRES IN EHYPT AXl) WESTERN ASIA. 
(TO 776 R.C.) 


EGYPT. 

Tho OW Empire. I’o the year ".ono n.r. 

Consisting of dynastiw 1-10, according te the hi r:i:a'rtneiit of 
the Egyptian priest, llanetho (who lived about 290 li.i!.). 

B.O. 

4450. Jlenes, ttm builder of iho Ofirly capital, M'^mphis (near 
modern (Vdro), in Lower or Northern Ee.ypt. 

SSOO. The Fourth Dynasty coniiuenecd. The I'yrnr'i' !s 
built by successive kincfs, Cheops (Khufu), Chephri.n, 
and MenVaup’S (Mycerinus). 

The Middle Empire. From nooo to 2200 B.r. 

Consisting of Dymu tits 11-1?., wl.en 'riif'hes (No, or JS'o-Ainmnn, 
Jer. xlvi. 25) in Upper or .^oiiUarn L^ypf 
capita!. 

The Hyksos or Shepherd Kings. From 2200 io IGOO ii (t 

CouswUiuT of Dynasth's 14-17. I'rolifihly Mongolian invndeo^ 
Tartar nomads, ChatU (Old 'Testameut liittittjs). 
'I'licir capital was Zoau, which conluined monuments 
I'.y ApepI (c. 1750), .Joseph's PUanioh, who welcomed 
the Israelites to Closlien. 

The New Enipirc. l'’rorri 1 000 to 525 R,r. 

Consisting of DynaaLioo 18-2R. 'Ilie ilyksios were expelled, 
proliahly'hy tho aid of the Ellhopiaiis, and 'i’hebes 
again beeame the capital. 

B.r. 

ISG.'l. Thothmes III., who, after the ba tile of Megiddo, subdued 
r-’yria and Mcjsopotumia. lie erected an ot.e-lLsk «t Du 
(lleliopolia), erroiu'onsly called Cleopatra's Needie, 
which w'aa brourrht to England and set up on Uio Thames 
Enibankment in 1S78. 

1324. Ttamst* IT,, or SesostrK “ the Croat," heyntifn^s Thebw, 
builds Pitljion, and oppresse.'? the Jlet.n-w.s. 

7258. Moneptuh, or M<T(Mipt;ih, usually ulentiheti ns the 
Pharaoh of the Exodus; hut sonic would suppirit 
Knnifws III. (12:10-1204). 

040. Ehishuk T,, of the 22nd Dynast^^ the friend of Israel 
aud foe to .Judah (1 Kings \iv.). 

From this point, the Old 'restament records arc ac<'e]>tcd 
as being historical, even by the most advanced critics. 
On Solomon's death (933), the DLsru])tion of hi.s kingdom 
occurred, Jeroboam niliug over Lsrael (<jf which Samaria 
soon became the capital), and Pcholxwni, Solomon's 
ruling over Judah in Jerusalem. 

‘800. Ehishak II., in whoso rcigu the i’ijajniciau colony of 
Carthago was founded. 


ASIA. 

The Accadiau-Summoriaa Ilii>taoir.s. To tlie year 2259 B.O, 

If.O. 

r.fK.O. Tciuple of Ih’l hii'Tulcd nt Nippur. 

3800. Sanrou I. Jiis cayiital Wiis at Sippar (S^arvalrn, 
2 Kings xvii. 2D, where was a iilmiry of ixLscr'ljr.-rl 
tal.lcts and cylindors. Ace.ui (Highland) wfw a Mon- 
golian king(h»Tn, Hhumar (.Shiimr, Cou, x. 10) wua 
probably Semi Lie. 

Tlie Eariy Eabyloaiaa Empire. FtH.m 2‘2:.*0 to r/SC li.o. 

22:;j. Kh niM.iur .Id or Th-.mmurahi r.\rnn!phcl, (Icn. y:v, 1), 
foi.iuD a Semitic liabylonian dyinwiy lu tee Erphr.area 
valley. II is Code of Law's has recently been (i;-!V'o\ered 
and translated, and presents remarknble parallels to 
much of the legislation in the I’entatoucli. 

The Kasshite Dynasty. From 17R6 to 1210 B.r. 

This was probably a warlike dynasty dwelling in the 7/.gsTi» 
Mountains (descended from the Cu.sU of (ion. 8 >. 
During the latter pnrt of ll»b period, Semitic Asayriaijft 
began to settle in North Mesopotanv' i. 

B.O, 

Jlurmibi.Tiiish IT., conlcjnf.orary with Amenhoto{> TV. 
of Egypt — the period ol tlio“'rel-cl-Am.'«'n:i eorres- 
ponden<'e and tablets. 

1353. Naziniarultash, identified by soino with Nimrod 
(den. X. H). 

The liittite sovereignty in North S,yri:i, which prcr«!!f d 
from KiOO to 700 B.o., w as now at its height ; its capita: 
were Kadfsh on the Oroiitea, and Carchemish on tho 
Euphrat<>s. 

1324. Fhrilmane.spr T., one of thn oarlv kinrra of Assyria. 

The AssjTfian Empire. J'rom 1210 to 025 n.o. 

The Warlike and cruel AKsyrians '.T.aduaily subdue,d t'te Ihd.?. 
louiana m the south, and the IJiLlitns in the iiovth-\\o>t.. 
'iheir capital wua first at Assur, aud l«tc-r nt Niue web. 
Ti.r. 

1(123. 'I’iglath-I’ilcser I, consolidates the kin^-dom and c.\te:idr! 
it to the Caspian Sea. 

[Saul beromes king of Israel.] 

[lOOO. David succeeds Saul as king of Israel, and dice in ' 

88;;. .Assurnatsirpal III. revives Assyria’s greatness, wh..n 
had suffered from Uie growth of Syria. 

BOO. 5'halnmneser IT., whose "Black Obelisk" is in the 
Briti.sh Musf?nin. 

[815. Succ«)ssful rebellion of Mesha, king of Moab, .ygihi.-t 
Israel ; recorded on the " Moabite Stoue."] 


INTRODUCTION TO THE HISTORY OF GREECE. 


The Greeks know themselves as Hellenes, and their land 
as Hellas ; but the di8coveri(!8 of Dr. Schlieraann have re- 
^wlod a pre-Hellenio civilisation which centred round 
Mycenae and Tiryns and flourished some thirteen or more 
^ntwies B.O., and whose elements were derived from 
*>51^ Crete. The legend of the Argonauts 
•tells of Greek exploration of the Euxine, under the guise 
I Jason 8 expeditiem to Oolchis to gadn the Golden Fleece. 


Tho traditional date of tho siege of Troy is 1184 «.o.— an 
anticipation, not altcgetiier uidiistorical, of the struggle I •.» 
take place between Europe and Asia some seven oonturic^ 
later. In 1 104 b.o. ia dated the Return of thoHeraclidao” 
or descendants of H(‘rcules to tho Peloponnesus (Morca) — 
a poetical clothing for tho fact that Dorian invadon from 
Thessaly came southwards, and dispossessed the native 
Achaeans, who in turn drove out many Ionian tribes 









ini«e« iiliAiiget led to Age of Oolonleation, ^nnff 
vUeh the west eoaet of Aiie Minor woe fringed with Greek 
•ettiemente — iBoliaiip loniao, Dorian. Still later, Greek 
eobniei grew op along the west of the Mediterranean, 
eepedally in SioUy ana the south of Italy (called Magna 
Graeoia), and inolading Massilia (Marseilles) and Gyrene 
(in North Africa), both of which wore founde<l towards 
the end of the 7th century b.c. Thus the Grw ks became 
the rivals of the Phonicians. who ten or eleven centuries 


B.O. had planted eoloniae at Tartessw (£Hd Teetament 
Tarshish) on the Goadalqoiver, at Qades ((^adis), aiifd at 
Utica, while later they had nnmerotts ooloi^ eioag the 
Mediterranean coasts, and espeoially in Sioily. Thus m 
historic times Hellas or Greece denotes all the lands where 
the Greeks were predominant — the southern part of the 
Balkan peninsula (Macedonia, except colonies along it» 
coast, was only recognised os Greek in lat-er dayB)^ tlu 
west coast of Asia Minor, south Italy, and Sicily. 


II— APPROACH OF THE STRUGGLE BETWEEN EAST AND WEST. 
(776 B.a— 610 B.C.) 


GREECE. 

The Age ol Greek doloniialiOfL 

776. IiVcnrfTD'* the Icjrislalor of Sparta, Institutes the Olympic 
Gamofl whicli wf>re lield every four years and were open 
to all Greeks. Tliis year of the first Olympiad is the era 
for Greek chronoloA'v. 

£765. Traditional date for the foundation of Rome — the 
year A.T7.0. 1.1 

745. Tlje First Ih^sHcnifUi War, in which Sparta asserts her 
•upremacy in the rdoponiiesua against her neighbours 
of MesRCiifi. 

6S5. Second Me.‘^«ienlan War, when Spartans are spurred on 
to victory ly the lays of Tyrtaeus, the lame schoolmas;ler 
from AtliOiys. 

$fS4, Sea tighi- bctvicen Corinth and her colony Corcyra 
(Corfu), tl c eariiw.t naval engagement recorded in hiatorj'. 

The Age o! the Tyrants. 

ITic Greek tyrants were dcspof.ic rulers, who eeized the power 
during the course of the struggles between the rival 
factions of aristocracy and democracy ; otherwise the 
unfavourable Imidication of the term tyranny is modem, 
>h><t.ly the Greek tyrants couFolidated the power of tlmir 
Slates, and extended a beneficent patronage to art and 
letters. 

p.n. 

624. Severe kgiMaMon of Praco at Athena — an attempt to 
crush the growing dernoorutlc tendencies of the Atheninns. 

613. Oylon aims at the tyranny at Athens, and is aacrilcglour-ly 
slain by Megucles, of the house of tlie Alcmaeouidae. 

594. Solon*s legiHlative reforms at Athons. 

fSS. I'cath of rcriandcr, v^ho for 40 years had been tyrant 
of Corinth. 

580. Visisiratus becomes tyrant at Athena, and makes an 
Huthoritalive collection of the piu rna of Homer, 

527. jlippias nnd .1' ippnrchus, sons of I'isLstratus, succeed to 
the tyranny at Athens. 

622. I’olycrates, tyrant of Samoa, and patron of the poet 
Anacreon, is killed by Oroetes, the I’ersiun Batni.}> of 
Sardis. 

514. Conspiracy of Ilarmodius and Arlstogiton, who assassi- 
natc (he tyrant Hipparclius at AtlicuR. 

610. Tlio tyrant Ilippias expelled from Atliens. Jlc taVea 
refuge at the Court of Darius, whom ho assists in the 
expedition of 490. 

Dcmocraey is restored at Athena. Cllsihcnes, one of the 
Alcmaconidae. introduces Lis constitutional reforms. 


ASIA, 

The Assyiiaa Empire (cont.). 

B.O. 

747. TIglath-Pileser HI. (2 Kings xv. 19). 

727. ShalmsneBer IV. (2 Kings xvii. S). 

722. Bargon n., Tartan or commander-in-dbiief, tiscup^ the 
throne, conquers Syria and Arabia, defeahi Egypt and 
the Bittites, and ends the kingdom of Israel, v \o»e 
inhabitants are deported (2 Kings xvii. 6). He &ls«» 
reduces to submission his vassal, Merodaob Bah.duu, 
king of Babylon (laa. xxxix). 

705. Sennacherib conquers Phenicia and Egypt (2 T ings 
zviii., xix.), and rases Babylon to the ground. 

681. Esarhaddon rebuilds Babylon and takes it for his canltah 

668. Assurbanipal (Byron's Sardanapalus) founds llbrar? a;. 
Nineveh, takes Tyre, conquers Egypt, and takes Th rbtau 

626. Baraens, the last Assyrian king. 

The Later Babylonian Empire. From 625 to 5S8 B.O. 

B.r:. 

625. Nabopolassar, kfng of Babylon, and vafssal to Ast inrle^ 
renounces hfs allogfance, and with tlie aid of CJyax .irci ,, 
tl)e Mcde, takes Nineveh, rases it to the ground (se tlu> 
book of Nahum in Old Testament), and ends the Aj8S,;Tia« 
Empire. 

604. Nebuchadrezzar 11. (2 Kings xxiv.), son of Nabopob 
ascends the throne. 

597. First captivity of the Jews with thrir king, Jehoia ‘vo,. 

586. After a three years' siege, Nebuchadrezzar takes . -’ru- 
Salem, and deports the rest of its Inliabltants to Bab., uin. 
End of the kingdom of Judah. 

561. Evil-roerodacU succeeds Nebuchadrezzar, and befrf^«ndti 
Jehoiachin. 

565. Nabonidus, last king of Babylon, of which city prob/Jjly 
his son, Belshazzar (Pan. v.), was governor. 

558. Nabonidus la defeated by Cyrus the Peralan at Borsi 
and Babylonia becomes part of the Persian Empir . 

The Persian Empire. From 5.^8 to 331 n.o. 

638. C^rus enters Babylon, and iasucs an edict permitting. : h*. 
.lev's to return to their own land. 

529. Cambyses succeeds Cyrus, and conquers Egypt, wh’ llrv' 
he is accompanied by Creesus of Lydia. 

521, Parius becomes king, restores Zoroastrianism, a i i 
organises the empire under 20 satraps or viceroys. 

516, TVrople at Jerusalem rebuilt (Ezra v., vi.). 

Siege of Babylon, which had rebelled, is ended b;f 
stratagem of Zopyrua, 


SUPPLltMENTARY. 


1. Rise ol the Median Power (TOO-dSS b.o.). According 
to Herodotus, the Medes from the cast of the Caspian 
•ottled ill Persia under Deioccs in 709, made Ecbatana 
their capital, and soon became formidable rivals to the 
A^yrians. Cyaxarcs, who helped Nabonidus to t.nko 
Nineveh, came to the throne in O.*];). The last Median 
monarch was Astyages (504-558 u.a). 

2. Rise of the Persian Power (700-538 b.o.). The 
dynasty of the Achaemenidae began to rule about 700. 
In 668 Cyrus (he Elder (or the Great) overthrew Astyages 
tho Mede ; in 646 he took Sardis with its king Croesus, and 
«o ended the Lydian kingdom, which had been predominant 
in Asia Minor from the time of Gygea (716-678). When 
G^rna became master of the Babylonian Empire in 638, 
fait dominions extended from India to the ^Egean, and so 
for the first time East and West were brought face to face 
with one another. 

3. Snmmary of the subsequent History ol Egypt. 
During the period from 770 to 610 b.c., few important 
•vents ooourred in Egyptian history. In 626 Necho II., of 


the 26th dynasty, defeated Josiah at Megiddo (2 
xxiii.), but in 612 he was defeated by the Babylonians at 
Garohemish; he greatly developed the naval power .'id 
commerce of Egypt, and during his reign the Phcnic:- it* 
circumnavigated Africa. He was succeeded in 696 ' V 
Apries, the Phoraoh-Hophra of Jeremiah xliv. 30, . ud 
ally of Zedekiah, the last king of Judah, against Baby * 
The lost king of the 26th dynasty, Amasis by name, 
to the throne in 670, and after a long reign, in which \io 
greatly developed intercourse with tho Greeks, was utt iy 
overthrown by Cambyses at Pelusium in 626. Ts * * 
Egypt became a Persian Satrapy (626-332), but threw 
the Persian yoke in 414, and remained independent ! 
it was again subdued by tho Persians about the year •- 
In 332 Alexander tho Great turned aside from completlj,; 
the conquest of Persia in order to leave no foes in his rc i^^ 
he easily subdued Egypt, which thus was part of Alexudfi' 
Empire from 332 to 323. The great conqueror at this tirr 
founded the city of Alexandria, but on his death his exnp:^ 
fell to pieces ; there were numerous quarrels among 
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who elium«d to be his Biadoohi or eoocessors, of whom the 
most important were Seleucus who gained Syria, and 
l:^emy who took Egypt. tTndef the Ptolei^ei (323- 
30 B.O.) Egypt floariBh<^ greatly. In the reign of Ptolemy 
1., Soter. the mathematician Euclid lived; Ptolemy 11., 
Philade'phus, (283-247) enriched the library of Alexandria, 
and under him the Septuagint (LXX.) or Greek translation 
of the Hebrew Old TcHtarneut is said to have been 
commenced, eepeoially for the use of the largo Jewish 
colony in Alexandria. In the reign of Ptolemy V., 
Epiphanes, (205-181) the power of Egypt declined, and 
Palestine passed under the dominion of the Seleucidao 
of Syria ; the famous “ Rosetta Stone,” which was 
discovered by an ofiicer of Napoleon’s in 1799, contains 


the ooronation decree of this monarch; its inscriptloii 
is threefidd — in hieroglyphics, demotic (or mpular) 
characters, and Greek — and thus it has fomishea us 
with a key wherewith to decipher Egypt’s monumenthl 
records; the stone itself is in the British Museum. 
The last of the Ptolemies was Cleopatra, who ruled 
jointly with her brothers Ptolemy XII. (61-47) and 
Ptolemy XIII. (47-43), and then, by the favour of Antony, 
solely until the battle of Actium (31 b.o.). Egypt then 
became a Roman Province, specially under the emperoPs 
supervision because it was the granary of Rome. Finally, 
about 640 A.D., it became a prey to the Muhammadans, 
with whoso fortunes it has ever since bueu associated. 


III.— THE TWO GPvEAT CONFLICTS BETWEEN EAST AND WEST. 
(510 B.O.— 323 B.C.) 


GREECE. 

The Persian Invasions ol Greece. 

B.C. 

(509, Traditional date of the expulsion of Uie kings, and 
foundation of the Kepuhlic at Rome], 

492. The First I’ersian Kxpedition, under Mardonlas, conina 
to grief off Mount Athos, in Tiirace. 

490, Qlie Second Persian Expedition, which crosses t}>e 
iPigean, under T)atis and Artaphernes, is utterly over- 
thrown at Marathon, near Athena, thanks to Miltiadtis. 

480. The Third Persian Expedition, under Xerxes in pet>*on, 
nt the head of from one to two and a lialf miltioit u“ n ; 
heroic but vain resistance of I/eonidjis and tiis ,‘{00 
Spartans at Thermopylae ; Athens evacuated^ and taken 
by the Persians ; utter defeat of tlie Persians at Salaaiis 
due to Thexnlstocles ; Xerx(*B returns to Asia. 

479. Mardonius, who had been left behind iu command of the 
Persians, is routed at Platea by the Greeks under Pau- 
panias and Aristides ; on tlie siune day the i’emian fleet 
is destroyed at ilycnlc, near Ejihc.-;ij3. 

The Rise of the Athenian Supremacy. 

])« 0 « 

4 78. Tlie Confederacy of Deloa, a naval league of the Gr^^ek 
states to repel Persian aggresBions, formed under 
Aristides. Its resources were soon applied by Athens 
to enable her to gala an empire over her allies, 

4G7. Death of Hicro I., tyrant of 8yracu.se. 

40»>. Cimon tlie Atlionian route the I’orsiaus by land and sea 
at the Eurymedon, in Pamphylia. 

ifil. 'Hie treasury of the Coufedcracy of Deloa tiansferrcd 
to Athens. 

45f». Athenian victory at O^nophyta, and conquest of Pocotia. 

447. Athenian defeat ot C'haerouca. Bceotla throws oil the 
Athenian yoke. 

4S1, Athens espouses tlie cause of Corcyra in her quarrel wiJh 
Corinth. *^118 is the pretext for the outbreak o' the 
Peloponnesian War. Pericles is now supreme at Athena, 
where liuB set in the Golden Aige of art and literature. 

The Peloponnesian W SI. 

This war lasted from 431 to 404. Athens with her allien, or 
rather subjects, in the iligean was pitted against most of 
the Greek states on the mainland, including all Hie 
Peloponnesus (except Argos and Achaia) with Bmotia, 
Megara, etc., under the leadership of Sparta. 

Athens’ ultimate downfall w'aa caused by (1) the death of her 
l^ing statesman, Pericles, in 429, and the ravages o£ 
me plague; (2) the treachery of Aldbiades ; (3) the 
ihfiastroas expedition to Syracuse, 416-413 ; (4) internal 
pensions between democratical and oligarchical 
lacti^ ; (6) intrigues with Persia, notably with Cyrus 
tte roungCT, chiefly by Sparta and the disappointed 
Athenian Alcibiades ; and (6) Athenian refusals down to 

B 0 ^ make peace on advantageous tcmia. 

4^14. After the capture of the whole Athenian fleet at JErros- 
potami, near the Hellespont, by tlie Spartan admiral 
Dysandcr, Athens is taken and has to submit to a 
bnmiliating peace which closes the war, but utterly nihia 
her power. 

ip, The Spartan Supremacy. 

IS found intolerable, and Atliens, Corinth, Argos 
and Thebes ally against Sparta under Ageeilaua. * 

394. The elUes loee the battles of 0<»inth and Ooronea on land, 
the greater part of the Spartan fleet is destroyed off 


ASIA. 

The Persian Empire (couL). 

p.n. 

510. Darius invades Scythia (south Russia) with small suooeea. 
llie retreat of hki army would have been utterly cut 
if the Ionian Greeks left to guard his bridge over the 
Danube had not listened to Uie advice of Histiaeua, 
tyrant of Miletus, rather tlian to the Athciiian MUtiades. 

608. Ttirace and Macedonia are subdued by the Persians. 

601. The Ionian Revolt (of the Greeks in Asia Minor) com- 
mences a war between Persia end Greece which lastod 
intermittently till 449. 

600. Tlie loniens, helped by the Atlienianfl, bum SardJa. 

4‘i.'j. Defeat of tlie Ionian fleet at Lade. 

494. Miletus is taken by the Persians. End of the Ionian 
Revolt. 

485. Xerxes (Ahasuerus of the book of EKthcr) 8 U<’Coed 3 Darius 
and puts down a revolt in Ecypt. 

46.1. Artaxerxf^ 1., liOivrimanos. siK'crTds Xerxes, 

458. Second return of the Jews under Kw a Uie Priest (Eatra 
vii., viii.). 

465, Destruction of the Athenian fleet, which xvaa helping 
the rebellion of Inarus in Egyiit against I’ersin. 

449. Peace finally concluded between Persia and Greece, 

446. N’ehemiah’s vliit to Jerusalem (Neh. ii.). 

[CAtJSEfl or THE Pr.i.opON*^«E3iAS War. (l) ExccKsive 
jealousy of Greek states towards each oU>cr. (2) Misuse 
by Athens of her position as leader of tlie Greek Con- 
federacy. (3) Internal dissensions among Greek stati^ 
and sfiecially intrigues of democTacy and oliirarchy— ■ 
Athena being the champion of the former, Sparta of the 
latter. (4) Exaggerated love of freiMiom among the 
Greeks, which forbade their ever fouruiing an Empire, 

B.C. or pnisentiiig a united front against a for.*i;*ri foe.]‘ 

406. Artaxerxes II., Mnemon, comes to the Persian throne — 
the fourth king after Artaxerxes I. 

401. His younger brother, C^us, satrap of Asia, rebels, and 
gets together a force of 10,000 Greeks, the Peloponnesian 
War having left the Greeks so disunited that they wore 
ready to take service as mercenaries under any general 
who could pay them. lie seta out from Sardis, crosses 
the Euphrates, and wiius the battle of Cunaxa, near 
Babylon, but is slain in the fight. The subsequent 
retreat of the Greek rnercenurh« to the Black is 
told by its leader, Xenophon, in his Analioi-Us. 

[COMPARISON OP East and West. Tlie Persian empire 
was an example of absolute autocracy ; its king was an 
irresponsible despot, who developed neitlier the resources 
nor the races of his empire, but demanded from bis 
subjects unquestioning submission ; it w'as conacious of 
DO idea of freedom, and so contained no possibility ol 
development; its unity was merely mechanical, not 
organic ; its subjects were not bettered, even in a singlo 
point, by belonging to such an empire. But the Greeks 
were free, alike In thought and government; indeed 
their love of freedom, unbalanced by other considera- 
tions, eventually proved their undoing. With the 
ntmost freedom they interrogated the phenomena ol 
nature and the conventions of human society; thos 
tliey laid the foundation for the world’s pliilosopby, and 
were pre-eminent in ethics, politics, Ic^c, histmy, ooetry, 
sculpture, and painting ; they stood for ** fife’s beat 
against its bulk,” for quality against quantity; **bak 
tliey realised too late, as i.n the Federal Unions of the 
Achaean and J^lolian I.rcaguos, that ” mdty is iitrengttu'* 

3 G 
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THE WORLD AND THE EMPIRE, 


11,0^ GREEXnS (coruinufd,) 

887. The war end) with the disRracetul Peace of Antalcidiut, 
which recognizee Persia as the arbiter of Greek fortunes, 
and bands over the Greeks of Asia Minor to her suzerain t3'. 

B.C. Theban Supremacy. 

in. Tbcbee now replaces Syjarta, wbowo seinplmess and 
narrow spirit had alienated the oUier Greets. The 
leading Thebans are Kpaminondas and Pelopidaa, the 
former inflicting a erjishing defeat on Kparta at l^uctra. 

868, Measenia tlirows off her subjeclion to S]>arta, which had 
lasted since 723. Alegaloi)oljs founded as a rival to 
l^paria. 

867, Death of Dionysius the Elder, tyrant of Syracupp. 

868. Dpaininonda.s lnvud(v( tlie I’cloponncsus a second lime, 
and utterly defeats Sparta at Mautinca, but is kilh.-J in 
the battle. 

The Hacedonian Supremacy. 

868. Philip, who had stud icd the art of war under Epaminondas, 
asi’Cnda tlie tlironc of Alacedoiiia. To viudicalc his 
claim to Greek citi/enship he avenges tl»e oracle at 
Delphi against the I’hociunH. 

Demosthenes, the Athenian orator, r^'peitedly but in 
vain warns his countrymen against I'liilip's ambitious 
schemes. 

843. limoleon of Corinth expels Dionysius the Younger from 
Syracuse. 

838. The utter defeat of Tluibcs and AUiena at Ghaeronea by 
Idiilip ends all hopes of the Grcclcs maiutaiuing tl»oir 
indei)endeiice. 

836. Assassination of Philip. Olie Greeks make a virtue of 
necessity and opfaunt his son Alexander, tlie pupil of 
Aristotle, to be couuriunder-iu-chief again.«t the I’eraians. 


ASIA (continuei), 

B.O. 

350. Darius III., Oodomanuns, the third monarch after 
Artaxerxes II., becomes king. Probably is the ** Darius 
the Persian” of Neh. xii. 23. 

334. Alexander invades Asia, and wins his first great battle 
at the Oranicus in the north-west of Asia Alinor. 

333. Darius is utterly defeated by Aioxander at Iffeus, in the 
south-east of Asia Minor. 

332. Alexander turns from the pursuit of Darius, and takes 
U’yre after a seven months’ siege ; then Gaza falls ; 
Egsrpt is subdued and Alexandria founded. 

331. Alexander resumes his war with Pei-sia, and crushes 
Ibiirius at the battle of Oaugamela or Arbela. The 
I’tTsiau empire now forms part of Alexander’s dominions. 

3,30. I larius is murdered by bis satrap, liessus. 

After entering Babylon, Alexander crosses the Oxns 
and camyrnigns in India ; then he retnrii.s down the Induo 
and along the shores of the Persian Gulf, and so back to 
Babylon. 

33 3. Death of Alexander at Baby lou while planning a campaign 
in Arabia. 

Alexander’s empire caused Greek language and civilization to 
penetrate the Eost, and so paveil the way for the more 
ytcrmancnt dominion of the Tloman Empire. (The 
Saracen conquests in the Middle Ages caused tlie tide 
of inlluenc.e to flow in the reverse direction — from L’lxst 
to West). Ahixai\der specially encouriiged commerce, 
and the intermarriage of Greeks and Orientals, while he 
respected local religions and cu stoma. 


SUPPLEMENTARY. 


1. Early History of Rome. The tradiliouai dates lor 
the foundation of Home (7511) and the const if ution of the 
Republic (609) have boon named. 'J'he narrative of Livy 
for the next century and a half cannot h(^ accejitwl as 
historical; but it stjems clear that the cily-statiJ of Koine 
was several times on the brink of extinction at the hands 
of her neighbours in Italy, and specially of the Gauls, who 
won a signal victory at the Allia in 390. Homan history 
commences with her struggles with the neighbouring 
Baninitc^, in wh'a h shi* laid the foundation lor lier conquc,‘.t 
of Italy. ’J’he First Suitiuito War began in 34U; the Latin 
War of 340 was successfully terminated by the s<ilf-Hacrifice 
of Dccius. The Second Samiii(-e War opened w-ith a crunh- 
ii^ defeat for Rome at tlu' Caudine Forks (3‘21), but the 
tide of fortune was tunicj by the brilliant exploits of 
Q. Fabius Maximus. 

S. Summary of the subsequent History of Persia. On 
the death of Alexander in 3*23, Persia passed under the 
sway of the Seleucidae of Syria. In ‘260, Arsnccs, a Parthian 
prince, rebelled against the Selcucid king Antiochns II. ; 
gradually this Parthian (Mongol) dynasty acipiired the 
power over Persia, and the Arsacidae ruled from 104 n.c. 
to 226 A.n. In the former year the SeJeucid sov^ereigiity 
was entirely thrown off, and 8ubse()ue.nt.ly the I’artluuns 
became the dreaded foes of the Homan cmpiic on its 


cjustcru border. Their capifol was at Ctesiphon, near 
Baghdad. In f>3 b.o. the I’arthians destroyed the forces 
of (>assu8 at Carrhae (the Old Te.<tamont Haran), but they 
suffered severe defeats at tlun luuids of Antony’s legate, 
Ventidius, in 31). In 1 1 7a.d. the eni peror H adidan definitely 
redinquished M csopotamia to f licm. Tlie old Persian dynasty 
of the Achaernenidae was resforfil by the Sassanidae, who 
ruk^d from 220 to 061 a.i>. In 2‘20 the Sassanid Babcgan 
revoltexl from the last Arsacid monarch Artabanus, and 
reHtored the Zoroastrian religion. 8apor I. (240*273) kept , 
the Homan empiTor Valerian in prison from 258 till his ' 
diaith in 206, hut liis further jirogrcss was checked by 
Odenathns, who main! aim'd an indepeinlent kingdom at 
I’almyra (the Old Testament Tadmor), near Damascus. 
Sapor II. (310-381) persecuted the Ghristians severely, and 
wilhstocxl the emperors Julian and Jovian. In 53(i 
(diosroes 1. successfully resisted tlu* emperor Justinian and 
his general Bclisarius. In 680 Chosrocs II. subdued Egyii!. 
and Asia Minor, and even thTe:ite.iied Constantinople, but 
wuis driven back by tlie emperor Ueraclim. Finally, in 
0.61, the Muhammadans conquered Persia, when Kaleb, 
g<'neral of the Calijdi Abii-Bekr, slew the last- Sassanid 
monarch Isdigerd or Yesdigerd III. ; the few Zorosstrians 
left in the land wire the foivbj.t.hers of the modern 
l^arsees. 


IV.— TO THE ABSORPTION OF GREECE RY ROME. 


GRErCE. 


(323 I3.C.-~140 B.C.) 


ROME. 


The dejith ol Alexander left no one rapaTde of kep[>ing his 
empu'O together. After years of l)loodshed amon..- hi.s 
generals, ending with the batUe of Ipsus in Phrygia (301), 
the Ptolemies took Evy]>t, and t^yria with WwtcTn Aria 
passed to the Kelcncidae. Selcuens w'aa the son of 
Aritioelius, wbieli was the nnme of most of the kings of 
the line, as well as of the new capital, Antioch, on the 
OrontiJS. 

Antigonus Gonatas, grandson of one of Alexander’s generals, 
becomes kui}? of Macedonia in ‘iS3. In ‘..’SO the Gaul^ 
invade Greeivs, and some settle in Asia Minor (whenia* ■' 
the name Galatia). In spite of the attacks of Pyrrhus ■ 
of Epirus (274-272), Antigonus retains the power in 
Macedonia till his death in 230, and subdues Uie Pelopon> 
neaus, where he establishes tyrants In aU tlie large cities. 
D6metriu.s IT. snoceeded in 239, Antigonus Dosou in 
220, and Philip In 220. 


F/Ome subjugates the Peninsula ol Italy. 

n.a 

2U5. Tlie Third Samnite War witnesses a groat Roman victory 
atSenlinum, and die disgraceful cxecuiion of captive 
Banmitc general Pontius. 

281. Pyrrhus, king of Epirus, crosses over to Its),, to help 
Tarentuin against Home. He wins griMt victoriojt ut 
Hersmlea and Asculum ; after two years’ stay in Birily 
he is defeated at Benevenium, and returning to Greece is 
slain in an attack on A rgns. 

273. Pt-olemy Philadclphas, kiiig of Egypt, concludes a treaty 
with Home. 

Rome obtains the supremacy o! the Mediterranean. 

B.o. 

264. Tlie ITirst Punic War breaks out. Aryan Home on tbe 
north of the Mediterranean challenges Semitic CarLhage 
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CHIEF EVENTS IN TH^J HISTORY OF THE WORLD. 


GRKBCE (continued), 

Jklftanwhlle, chiefly thronph the cflorte of Aratiu of Sioyon, tlie 
Acliacan IxsafTue of the J’eloponnesian atatea (except 
fc?parta> ^ preaen'ifig eoiue \estipre8 of Greek freedom. 

A aimilar confetieracy was the yEtolian League of the 
(jreek states north of the reloponucsua and south of 
klaoedonia proper. 

•^ic iTacedonian Philip V. concluded a treaty hostile to Rome 
with the Carthaginian IJannihul in 216 ; but Pliilopoemeiu 
“ the last of the Greeks,” was engaged in Btimulating tlie j 
cntlmsiasm of the Achaean League, which supported tl)e j 
Koiuan Consul Plaminhius against Philip. The latter , 
was overthrown at (^'iiosccphiilae in 197 (the end of ; 
Home’s Second Macedonian War), and next year liomc 
declared Greece tree (i.e. from Macedonian sinncmacy). 

The .dUolian liCaguo then procured the help of Antiochus ill., 

” tlie Great,” of Syria, who was defeated by the Homans 
at Thermopylae (191), and the League was subjected 
to Home. 

rcr -'cuH RuctUK'ded Philip V. in 179 ; soon the Third Macedonian 
War broke oiit with Home, whicli ended in tlie defeat 
Mid capture of Perseus by the consul L. Aimilius Puulhis, 
at Pydna (108). Macedonia wao formed into a Poiaan 
province in 147. 

[Antiochus IV., Epiphanoa, of Syrin, desecrated the Temiilc nt 
Jerusalem in 108; then followed the Maccabeun revolt 
and kingdom, whic*h lasted in 1‘alestine till c:; ii.fi.] 

•'he traditional jealousies among Greek stahva caused 
Rparta to ajipeal to Piome against Corinth and the 
members of the Achaean I^eague ; the latter, in spite 
of the advice of Polybius the historian, gave Pome a 
pretext for attacking the Peloponnesus. 'J’lio consul 
L. Muiuniius sacked Corinth (MC), and all Grecc-souUi 
of Epirus and M.n-edoniu was formed into the Ivomaii 
prcniiivo vi Aciiaia. 


GurrK IdTi’-T? and An r. The Tlomcric poems, the 
Diiid and tne tidysst'j, wore produced about the 9th century 
P.r. Hesiod w'a.s born in Jheotia about 7d5. In lyric poetry 
I'uppho and Alcaeus cinue ut the cu«i of tlic 7th century, while 
PindciT was a century later. Then follow tlio dramatists, 
.^lischylua (a’ie-drgl), Sophocles (-llio-lOO), Euripides (4 80-40G\ 
Mill Aristophane.'* (441-380), while? Mcn.inder, the poet of the 
•• New Oomedy,” lived from 3J2 to 291. In History, whul. 
the Greeks were the lirtt to treat seieu till cully, the chief names 
are Herodotus (born 484), whose history go<‘s down to 478 ; 
Ti’hucy(Jide.s (born 471), wlio treats of tlie I’eloponneaian War; 
fO!(] Xenophon (born 414), the pupil of Socrates. Among the 
pbiiosophci-!#, the Scd-hisls fiourlshed during the CtU and &th 


ROISE (cattiimusd), 

B.O. 

on the south (a rheuielan or Punio colony, fonnded in 
814). The battle-ground vyaa iiatAiiaily Sicily, where 
were many Greek and Phenician colonics ; the war wae 
carried on chiefly by sea, and taught Rome tlie necessity 
of having a navy. Her fleet was destroyed three times 
but thanks to the achievementH of Duiliua, Regulos 
and (7atulu8 she emerged victorious. 

211. At the end of the war Sicily became a Roman province, 
thus forming the first instalment of Rome's provincial 
empire. 

218. The Second Punic 'War commences, irannibal, the great 
()artliaginiiin, sots out from Spain, crosses tlm Rhone and 
tlio Alps, and inflicts crushing defeats on Rome at the 
Trcbia, Lake 1’rjisimenus (217), and Oamiae (216). 

2ir>. t^outh Italy revolts to Hannibal, while the dcfcate of the 
Homan arms in Spain leave nothing for him to fear in 
Hiat quarter. Tlio policy of Fabius Cunctator, and the 
attacks of .Mitrcellus, ^adually wear down the resources 
of Hannibal, who is ill-supported from (lartliage ; 
Cspua, 'J’arontum, and the rest of bouLb Italy are 
recovered by Homo. 

1211. 'I'he Great Wall of Ghina Is complel «d.) 

2u7. llasdrubal, while ntU?mpting to join his forces to tliose 
t'f liLs brother Hannibal, is completely defeated and 
Hlain at the Metaurus, in North Itrily. 

*2u.>. 'I'he elder Scij)io (Afdcanus) subdues Spain, nnd carrlM 
(ho War into Africa, whither Hannibal is recalled. 
i'u‘2. 'J'jic battle of Zaroa ends the war, and deprives Carthage 
of hcir last hope of forming an empire on the Mediier- 
r..ju'an. 

1 b.». The Third T’uriic Wixr bnaika out, tiuough the 
upfoncy of the cl.icr Cato. 

MO. 'J ise younger Scipio, son of .llmiliu.s PauUus, and adopted 
f-un of Beipio Africauus, rasiw (’arthage to tlio ground 
(which was reftuilt under AugusUis); ifs dombuons are 
formed into the? Jtoi.'iau province of Alrica, 

( cnturic.s, an(’ ‘’ncrates lived from lOO to 399. (It mav be useful 
to meniion ih.it Zoroaster lived from 989 to 539 probably, the 
1 ?nldha Gotaiua from 501 to 484, and the Chinese Confucius 
651 to 47S). Pluto, the founder of the Acadomica, lived 
f 'cm 429 to 317 ; Aristotle, the founder of iiie Peripateiios, 
1v«au 384 to 322 ; Epicuru.s from 312 to 270 ; and ’Zono, tlie 
l.t-ui of the Stoics, died abotii 200. Oratory culminatee in 
i Hinosthenes (385-322), while Antiphon, Lysias, Isocrates, 
uti l yE8cluiie.s, were in the front In Art the Grooka were 

s .prome, but there is only sp?vc.e 1o nwM on the tiamea of the 
H.-idptor Phidias (490-132), and the paint;«'r Apelle.s, whom 
alone yVl ' vafnler the Greut wouij allow to paint Lh portrait.' 


V.— UECLl.NE A.Nl) FALL OF 'JHE HUMAN HE'rUBLIO. 
(IK) L C.— 27 B.C.) 


Rome's sujtn'uiacy in flio ancient world (tho 
.tlcditerj'anean basin?, is now a.s.sun'd ; but her form 
of poveniraent is tlmt of a city-state, the senalo being 
as incapable of governing an vinpirc as a court of aider- 
men wouhl be?. Tlui BysLi'tu of land-tenure in Italy was 
o failure; 'the replacement of the old citizen army by legions 
«)f professional soldiers constituted a meii.ace to tho 
; conquest had enriched tho few at Home, while 


fii.o, 

123. 


123, 

118. 

106 . 

£ 02 . 

«^9. 


Scij<io the younger (ukva Niiniantia in Spain. 

Attains, king of I’ergamus, bequeatlis his kingdom an 
treasures to tlie Homan people; tlie province of Asi 
(i,e. the w’estern half of Asia Minor) is formed. 

AHo poverty of the masses of the Homan citizens drive 
Tiberius Gracchus to attempt u policy of land-reform 
Caius Gracchus revives tho policy of his broUicr, and lik 
him 18 murdered by the ni)hJ(‘s. 

'J'ransalplno Gaul, between the Alps and the Pyrenees 
13 added as a province (the modern ITovence), 

Marius britigs to a successful close the six years* cam 
paigim against Jugurtha, who had usiu'ucd the ihronc o 
Niumdia in north-west Africa. 

The Teutoues and Cimbrl (Gcrnnnic and Odtic tribe 
Irom central and eastern Europe), after ravaging Qaii 
and Bpain and defeating many Roman armies, are utterli 
Marius at Aquae Sextiae (Abt) and Veniellae 
i-he bod^ or Marsic W ar ends in the granting t>ie Romai 
dti^nahip to the citizens of all the allied States (aiycli 
» Thus Home begins to lose her character ai 

Si Rome iScif fraiichise could only be exerciser 


tho coutr.'ist of the poverty of tho many bee.rme th® 
nioro glaring, ami tlie govern immi of tlio provinces was 
often rajiaciouH, and fatal to the develojmicnt oven of 
i.uitcrial well-being. 'Pima aa tho area of the ompiro 
i»eoamo consolidated, its govcniineiit had to becom® 
centralized and responsiblt?— flio necessities of tho case 
c?ompelied the republican conatitutiou to make way for 
(he impori.il. 

83. MitbridatoR VI., king of Pontiia (^outli of the Ihixine or 
Pdack Bea), orders a rnassacTe ol the Romans La 
i:i which 8(J,000 are said to have jicrislied. Athens and 
other Greek States support Mithridates, but are defeated 
I>y bulla at Chaerom?a and Orcliomonus. 

87. Cinna restores the democrat Marins (who h.ad been ex- 
pelled tlie previous year by the aristocrat BuUa), and 
massacres Bulla's partisans. Marina dies in the foliowtug 
year. 

82. lu the battle of the Collino Gate outside Home, Sulia and 
Orassus crush the Samnites under J’ontius, who wore 
supporting the youn'T(?r Marius. Bulla ticeomoj Dictator 
(sole magistrate), proscribes hw foes, ami p.is.sos a seriag 
of laws to restore the ancient constitution and the power 
of the Ben ate. 

78. Death of Biula, who liad previously resi/rneJ Lis dictatox^ 
ship. 

71, Crassus and Pompey end th?? rising of t!ie gladiators 
under S}iartaou.s, and as cousuld repeal most of Sulla*® 
legislation. 

67. The Qabinian Law gives 1*01:1007 niilimiled powers for 
putting down piracy in ilie Mediterranean, wUl® th® 
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56 . 


53. 

52. 

51. 

48 . 


MonHiftta Iaw traiiitfln tJia aomiDwaa of the war against 
Ifithridatea from Locallcu to Pompey. Thus the latter 
has abaolnte power in the East, where he forms Fontns, 
Bithynia, and Syria into provincses, and makes tt)o 
Baphrates the eastern frontier of the Roman dominiors. 
Pompey entera Jernaalem, profanes tlie lloly of Holies, 
and makes Judea subject to tlio legate 'governor) of 
Syria. 

The conspiracy of Catiline at Rome Is unmaskwi and 
punished by the consul Cicero, wIjo now delivers his 
lamous Catilinarinn Orations. 

The first lYiumvirate, or infornial partition of power 
amongst tliree men, is formed botween ronii>ey, Cffsar, 
and CrassuB. Pompey marries 0««ar’8 daufrhter Julia ; 
Oeesar becomes consul, and lias the provinct? of Gaul for 
five years, during which period he twice visits Britain. 
Olcero la driven into exile, for the illegal punishment of 
the Catilinarian conspirators — chiefly tlirough the per- 
sonal enmity of Clodius. 

The Triumvirs meet at Lueu, and arrange that CH«ar’s 
command In Gaul Is to bo renewed for five j^enra, and 
that Pompey and Cru‘»sns arc to become consuls ami j o 
receive respectively the provinces of Spain and Syri i. 
Csesar has described b'w campaigns in Gaul (h8-50) in 
his " Gallic War.** 

Oransus is defeated and slf.in at Parrhae by the Partbuins 
under Riirciuis, the gencrid of king Orodcs. 

Riots at Rome betwa.cn thepartizans of Clodins and Milo. 
Mutual JealoiLsy estmniTes J’ompey and Oi sar, and tlio 
former definitely joins the arislocratic^I party. 

Ceesar crosses the Bubicou, and thus formally inva«lcs 
Italy; civil w'ar breaks out. Pompey retires to Gree«e, 
and is utterly defeated by Cipsar at Pharsniia in 'Phcs.-sly 
(48) ; be flees to Kgyi’^' ^ there murdered. Cnv-nr, 
aftCT crossing to Egypt, defeats bis foes at Thapsus (-tu) 


B.O. 

in Afrio»-~after whidi batUa (he younger Oato eoQim!l» 
guicide~Hmd at Munda (45) in 8p^, but ie aasa>eioate4» 
at Rome by Brutus and CaaRfus (44). 

43. Octavian (Casar's great-nephew, the future Augostus), 
Mark Antony (who is bitterly attacked by Cicero in thw 
Second Philippic), and Lepi^a, form the second Trium- 
virate. Murder of CScero. 

Brutus and Cassius are utterly defeated at Philippi (48).. 
Antony's legate, Vciitidius, defeats the Parthians under 
Pacorus (38). 

40. Herod the Great Ls appointed vassal king of Judea by 
Octavian and Antony. 

37. The second Triumvirate is renewed for a further five 
years ; but Antony dc:;crts his wife Octavia (Octavian's 
sister), having fallen a victim to tt»e fascinations of 
Cleopatra, queen of Egypt, and last of the Ptolemies: 
Ilia campaign against the I’arthlans is disastrous, ana 
ho comes to open enmity with Octavian. 

SI. Octavian, ns sole consul, makes w'ar against Cleopatra, 
who had been declared an enemy of the State. At tlie- 
battle of Actium, off the west coast of Greece, Antony 
and Cleopatra are overtlirowm ; they flee to Alexandria 
and commit suicide. Egyjit becomes a Roman province, 

27. Octovian is styled Augustus by the Senate, and the 
transition from republic to empire is quietly effected. 

Roman Literatiuie. As the oce of Pericles is tfie Golden Age 
of Athens, so that of Augustus is the Golden Age of Rome. 
Grouping the chief Latin writers together, we have t<v 
enumerate the poets Lucretius (95-61), Catullus (87-47), 
Virgil (70-19), Horace (G6-8), 'I’lbullus (65-20), Propertiua 
(born in 60), and Ovid (43 B.C.-IS A.D.) ; the standard 
of prose-v.Titing is set by the orator CMcero (106-43 n.O.), 
<Z;acsar (100-44), irallust (86-34), Cornelius Nepoa (Isk 
century B.C.), and the historian IJvy (69 B.C.-H A.D.). 


VI.—TIIE ROMAN EMPIRE TO THE ACCESSION OF CONSTANTINE, 
(27 B.C.— 313 A.l>.) 


By a series of legal fictions, Augustus held the solo power 
over t.ho Empire without unduly oflondiiig republican 
•usoeptibiliiics. The old magistracies and titles were 
retained, while the universal peace which prevailed helped 
to prevent Homan citizens from realising that they were 
gaining it at the price of freedom. Communicat ion between 
tile various partfl of the empire h<*eafuc safe, and speedy, 

B.C. 

4. Year ot the Birth of our T.ord (probably in December). 
Deatli of Herod tlie Groat, kin.: of Ju lea. 

A.D. 

5. Archehms, son of Herod, is bani-*hed, ai-d .Tu.lca i« placed 
under Roman prwurators, of whom tlio cisth, IVutius 
Piluie, was ajipointcd in 25. 

8 . Tlie German prince, ArmJjiiii", destroys the IcFions of 
Varna near the source of Ibo Liver Kius, thus prcventii'g 
Germany from ever becoming a l!(ir,iari province, und 
indeed rcnderiiu; possible 11 le lisi* of the Teutont'* race, 

A.D. The Claudian Emperors. 

14. Tiberius succeeds Augustus. I'roxn this time the popular 
assembly (co:nitiu) at Rome ceases either to make laws 
or to elect magistrates ; the Senate enjoys coitoidenible 
power, but only on the emperor’s sull'cranco. 

29, Ulie (kucltlxion ot our Ijord. 

57. CaliguluB liectimea emperor — bis acts show him to be a 
madman. 

41, Claudiua, emperor — the llmt to be chosen by the soldiers, 
not by the Senate. 

50. Britain is made n Roman province, after Hie defeat of 
the chief talu Caract:icu.s. 

54. Hero, last emperor of the Clandian line (the family of 
Julius Cirsar). The Stoie philo«opher Seneca was hid 
tutor and minister, but was driven to commit suicide (66 ). 
Hero murders his mother Agrippina and wife Getevia. 

51, The rising of Boadicea, queen of the leeni in East Anglia, 
is ended by her defeat at Comulodunum (Colchester), 
by Suetonius Paultinus. 

54. Great fire at Rome. Nero initiates the perseeutioa of 
the Chrlgtiaus, in which SS. Rotor and i’aul eulicrcd 
martyrdom. 

57, Veapasian, as Nero’s legate, subchiesi Galilee, whose 
governor wa.s the Jewish historian Jowpliu.a. 

58. E^th of Nero. Galha, Otno, and \ itelliua are chosen 
OB nnperom by the legions in various parte of the empire ; 
dvii war follows, whence ttie party of Vespasian (who 
Ul in Palestine) emerges triumphant. 


commerce flouriehcd, and the provinces were able at length* 
to share in the prosperity to which they contributml so 
much ; indeed, none but an antiquarian could bo found 
to regret the llefiublio. For a century the empiro grew 
stronger, for the next century it maintained its ground* 
hut in the third century signs of its decay were unmistok- 
able. 

The Flavian Emperors. 

A.n. 

70. Veapasian Is recognized as emperor. His son Titus 
brings to an end the siege of Jeroaalom, in commemora- 
tion of which his Iriuniplial arch was crc-cted at Home. 
[Buddhism is introduied into China as " the Religion of 
Fa*'] 

79. Titus succeeds bis f iMicr. 

First erupti<m of Tvlount Ve,suvln.s, In winch Pliny the 
Elder lost his life, and the cities Hcivulaneiun ami 
Pompeii were buried. 

The Colosseum or Flavian Amphitheatre at Rome is 
completer! . 

81. Domitian becomes emperor. Persecution of tl .e Christiansr 
la renewed. 

AgricoK. the father-in-law of Tacita^, subdues Gualiy 
the south of Britain. 

Roman Ln’ERAiFUB. Here conveniently may be eaumeratod 
the remaining Latin writers. Their oamea are : — the 
poets Peisius (34-62), Luean (3M-65), Martial (45-105), 
and Juvenal (who died about 105) ; anri the proso-writeiu 
Pliny the Elder, Seneca, and Tacihw, who have been 
mentioned above, with Quintilian (40-118), and Suetonioii' 
(who was bora about 70). 

Hie Empire al its heii, 

A.I). 

98. Trajan, a Spaniard, succeeds Nerva (emperor, 98-98). 
Dacia, Arabia Petraea, Armenia, and Mcpopotamia, are- 
made provinces, and the empire has attained ite widest 
limits. Trajan’s Olamn at Rome commemorates hia 
military sncceases in Dacia. 

107. Martyrdom of Ignatius. 

112. Correspondenoe between Trajan and Pliny the younger, 
legate o* Bithynia, as to the propese procedare against 
the Christiana. 

117. Hadrian emperor. He traverses his whole empire^ 
visiting Britain (122), and rebiiilding Athens. Jerusalem. 
is refoundod as a unitary colony, under the name ot 
iElia Capitolina; the revolt in Judea under Baroochab l» 
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mppnflaed, tiid th« Jewt are finally dispersed from 
Palesti&e. Badrlan gim up all eon quests in Armenia 
and eaat of the Euphratee, and aims at a policy of peace 
and internal progress. 

Roman Law ia codified by Salvins Julianas. 

158. Antoninas Pius, first of the Antonine emperors. 

The jurist Gains compiles bis Institutes of Uoman Law. 

161. Marcus Aurelius, the Stoic philosopher and author of 
the ** Meditations,** becomes emperor. I'crsecntion of 
the Christians is ^ain severe, Justin Martyr (ICC) and 
Polycarp (167) being among the victiina. 

The Qoths and Franks begin to harass the nortliern 
borders of the empire. 

Ludan writes hia eccptlcal Lislogues, holding np to 
ridicule the current religious myths. 

il80, Conunodus, son of Aurelius, succeeds. Ilenceforth the 
emperors are mostly the nominees of the praetorian 
guards or of the legions ; only the more notewortliy are 
mentioned in this list. 

The Empire begins to decline. 

A.D. 

511. Caracalla succeeds his father Sevorns (who had died at 
Eboracum or York), and confers the Human ciUzeuship 
on all free inhaldtante of the empire. 

2?iC. Tim Persians rise against t\ve Parthians, and their 
d 3 ma 8 ty of tlie S(^ssanidao replaces that of the Arsacid.ac. 

349. Dedns becomes emperor, and attempts the entire 
extirpation of Christianity by tneniis of per.«‘cuLion. 
Cyprian, bislwip of Carthage, was beheaded (968), and 
OngcD also suiXered. 


ddenatiias and his wife Zenobia found an Independent 
kingdom at Palmyra, near Damascus. 

The emperor Aurelian overcomes Zenobia, who had 
murdered Odenathus, and whose chief advto was the 
Athenian philosopher Longinus. 

The Neo-Platonic school of Alexandria is now flourishing 
—its chief names being Plotinus (3rd century), Porphyry 
(4tb century), and Proclus (5th century). It came to 
an end under Justinian. 

284. Diocletian divides the empire with Maxiralan, the 
capital of the Eastern Empire being Nicomedia (on the 
east of the Propontis or Sea of Marmora), and of the 
Western Empire, Milan. These two emperors are each 
styled Augustus, while, in 292, Diocletian adds two 
more — Constantins and Oalerius — who are styled 
Cassars, and whose task it is specially to defend the 
border-line of the empire. West and Bast respectively. 
Iiiocletian initiates tlie last imperial persecution of the 
Cliristians, in which the British proto-martyr Alban 
sulTcrecI. 

205. Diotdetian resigns, leaving the northern part of the 
empire permeated by German tribes (who often became 
its protectors against barbarian attacks). 
fiTie Homan Senate had now deteriorated to the rank of 
a mere town council, and the Empire itself was copying 
the worst (eaturos of an < rieutal de.spotism. 

313. ('oustaiiline, son of the emperor Constautins (who died 
at York iu 30C), having defeated and slain his rival 
Maxell tins, becomes sole emperor of the West. 
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V11.--THE HOMAN EMPIRE (con/mwa).— TO THE FALL OF THE WESTERN EMPIRE. 

(313 A.D.— 47G A.D.) 


The Koman Empire was now being proved unequal to 
Ite self-imposed task of ruling the world. “ It could feed 
and amuse but not educate its citizens,*’ for its avowed 
ideal of government was limited to panem ei circensM, to 
providing bread and the circus-games; the portentous 
decline in the birth-rate, theenfecblement of the old Uoman 
type of character under the influence of wealth, the taint 
of oriental immorality, and the custom of slavery (degrading 
to masters and slaves alike), hod produced deep evils in 


society which Christianity was too late to cure. But M 
the Empire grow weaker, the Cliurch grow stronger; the 
partition of the civil pow cr and the removal of the seat of 
government from Rome loft the Church in the latter city 
unfettered, and threw on it the responsibility of protecting 
civilisation os well as Christianity under the attacks of 
barbarians. Thus the glamour of the name of Rome now 
enshrined its Church, and on its Pope was almost thrust 
a great measure of temporal power. 


A.D. 

SIS. 

525. 


SSf). 

530. 

148. 

361. 

564. 

578. 

379. 

581. 

3&0. 


595 . 


To the Final Partition o! the Empire. 

Constantine becomes sole em[)cror of ilie West, and 
issues an edict of toleration to Christianity, 
licinius, the Eastern emperor, having been defeated at 
lladrianople and Chalcedou, and then treacherously 
put to death, Constantine becomes solo emperor. 
Ciiristiauity ia recognised as tlie state religion. 

I'irst Qonera) Council of the Churcli, at Nicea in north- 
west Asia Minor. The Arian heresy infests the OhunTh 
for tile next half century, its great opponent belug 
Athanasius, bisliop of Alexandria (died 373). 
Constantine fixes his capital at Hy zuntium (a Greek 
colony founded from Mepura in 658 B.C.), and calls it 
Oonstantinopie or ** New Home.” Coustuntine died in 

l)ml^ the ” Moses of the Goths,” commences his 
missionary labours among tliat race, who are now 
cooBtantly threatening the Empire, their eustem tribes* 
being tlie Ostrogoths, and the western tlie Visigoths. 
I^Iian, ” the Apostate,** and nephew of Constantine the 
Great, becomes emperor, and attempts to restore pagan- 
ism. Julian dies in a campaign in Persia (363). 

Tbe Saxon or liow Dutch incursions into Britain begin. 
Division of the Empire into Eastern and Western empires 
under Valentinian and Valens respectively. 

Valens alaln in battle at Hadrianoitle against the Goths, 
who were seeking a refuge within the empire imder the 
measure of the Huns (Tartars). 

Theodosius unites the empire again. The worship of 
the heathen gods is proscribed by law. 

Second General Council of the Church, at Constantinople. 
T’he Niocne Creed is completed. 

At the bidding of Ambrose, bishop of Milan (who baptized 
8t. Augustine), the emperor T.heodosiua does penance 
lor his massacre of the Thessalonians. 

To the Pall of the Western Empire, 
sons of Theodosius divide the empire, Arcadlus 
•king the East, and Honorius the West. The chief 
supporter of Honorius hi the Vandal general StiUcho, 


i.D. 

who defeated AUric at Pollentia f fhSI, and the baTbarian 
Hadfigaisus (405). 

398. St. Chrysostom becomes bishop of Constantinople. 

403. Stilicho Ls put to death at llaveiina on a charge of treasoDu 

410. The Goths under Alaric sack Home. The Homaii 
ganisons are withdrawn from Britain, which is left 
a prey to its Saxon invaders. 

414. 'Jlie Gof h A than If, Uoman legate in Spain, founds 
a virtually iudepeiident kingdom there. 

422. Death of St. Jerome. St. Augustine of Hippo died 
in 430. 

428. Count Boniface of Africa Is enticed to rebel by hia 
rival Aiiins, the general of Valentinian III., and invites 
Gcuseric and his vandals into Africa, where soon a Vandal 
kingdom is established. 

431. Third General Council of the Church, at Ephesus, oon» 
demns NeRtorianism. 

440. Leo the Great becomes Pope. St. Patrick from Scotland 
converts the Irish. 

449. The first Low- Dutch kingdom formed in Britain by the 
Jutes in Kent. 

451, Great defeat of AttUa, king of the Huns, at Cb&lons, by 
the combined forces of the Hoiuans and Goths under 
ibltius and llieodoric ; thus central Europe was preserved 
to tlie Teutonic race, and freed from the inroads of 
Turanian hordes. 

Fourth General Council of the Cliurch at Chalcodon ; the 
autliority of the first four councils has been generally 
accepted throughout the Church. 

455. Genseric the Vandal sacks Home. 

475. The Saxons commence their settlemeuta on the south 
coasts of Britain. 

476. Zeno emperor of the East. 

The line of Western emperors comes to an end with the 
youthful Romulus Augustuius, who ia defeated by the 
German Odoacer, the latter assuming the govermaent 
of Italy. 

Rome now stands out as the centre of westera 
Christianity and the mother of the Caorches fooude^ 
oxnong the younger races of Europe. 
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THE WORLD AND THE EMl^lKE. 


VIII.— THE DARK AGES 
(476 A.D.— 800 A.D.) 


Hie next thro© centnrios ar© a preliminary to the Middle 
pro|>er, and are often cullefi the Dark Acres. Durin;; 
this period the Teutonic races are ahflori)ing Christioiiity, 
and grafting on to their native institutions customs of 
Homan law an<l government along with such tlreek culture 
as the Roman Empire hud preserved. In the West there 
ar© growing up out of Lulin the French, Wpanish, and 


The Merovingian Dynasty in Gaul. 

i.D. 

4H0, Birth ot Bt. Benodiet, wlio at his monastery near Naples 
introdiK'cd the threefold rule of poverty, ch:i.stily, and 
ot»edieuee (r)ljJ0. , j., . . 

481. tlovirt, Ludv.-ig, or Louis, founds the Mcro'-inglnn 
dynasty, whicli rules the J'rank or 'Jeuton kiti;;doiii of 
ticnnany and Caul until 6S7 (nominally till 753). 

4113. Tlicodoric forms a Gothic kingdom in Italy, wliich lasts 
till nurt. Boi-thiufl, wliile imprisoned by Theodone, 
wrote Ilia " i)e Consolatione Bhiloaophiae.'* 

6?7, .iastinian becomes einjtcror of tlie East. Tic codifie.s 
Boiuan Law, and thus lays the basis of all European 
I.uw. lie also builds the C'hurch of St. Bopliia at (\)n- 
staiiHrioi'le. Ilia famous general Belisarius overthrows 
the Vandal kingdom in Nortli Africa, and Thcodoric's 
Gothic kifK'doin in Italy and Bouth B]>ain. 

I'Jni.i, till Justinian’s doath in 505, the Ea.st< rn empire 
po^ ^cs the v1io!(3 Mediterranean basin. U'ho seat of 
t'ov<Ti'r:ieiit in Italy is at Kavenna. 

r>a'i Fifth G<>m ral Chun li Gounc il at Con.stanllnople. 

50.') St. Golnmha, an Irishman, founds a monastery at 
Iona, and preaches in Bcniland. 

5i ^>. 'I'he Lcnihards Fl’eutons from Ihinnonia) found a kingdom 
in tlie north of Italy, and overrun much of the siuii.h 
(while the centre reniuins Homan, with the islarids of 
Ficily, Sardinia, and Corsica), h'ligi'ivcs from the 
i.om'bard incursions take refuge in Venice. 

670. hirth of Muhammad, lie d'od in 632. 

f>y?. AufMialiiio is sent by Pope Gregory the Great to convert 
Kjigland ; ho converts Ethelhert king of Kent, and 
liecomes the lirst archbishop of Onterbury. 

632 '.rho Eastern Emperor lleracliua saves ('onstantluoi'le 
from the attacks of tlie I’ersian moiianii ( t*osrocs 11-, 
who had suixluod Egyi't and Asia Elinor. 

Mutiammad tlecs from Mecca to Medina, and thus the 
year 622 marks tlic commenceinont of the Muhammachin 
Era (the Hejira, or Fli.dit). 

•631*. Egypt and Syria (witli Jerusaletn) pas.^ into Mul.am- 
maclan occnpe.lion. 

651. The SiiAsanid dynasty in I'ersia overthrown by tiie 
Saracens. 

669. Theodore of Toraua i)eeomps arcidiishop of Canterbury'. 

673. First siege of Constantinople by the Saracens, 

The Council of Hertford unites the Churches of ti-e 
English Ilejitarchy under the see of (Canterbury. Birih 
of the Venerable IJede, who was the author of a History 
of tlie English Church, and died in 735. In the 7ti4 
century tliere flourished the Em'lish saints Aidau, 
Cuthtiert, Cliad, and iSenedict Jliscop. 

6S“. .Sl-xth General Church Council, at (7orist'iritinop1e, at 
which tiie MonoUielitoe and Pope Honoriiis ure eu.i- 
demned. 

The Cnrlovingian Dynasty in France. 

6H7. Pepin, hereditary Mayor of the .Palace (i.e. commander- 


Italian languages ; but the East had always been, and stiff 
remained, Greek-speaking. This difference in the matter 
of language is but a reflection of the fact that in the West 
new nations were being brought to the birth, while yet 
in the East the Empire at Constantinople had nearly 
a thou.sand years’ existence before it. 


A.D. 

in-ehief of the Franld.sh forces), founds the Carlovlngiao 
dymu^ty over north France and central Germany. 

692. Feventh (and last) General Churcli C’ouncil, at Trullo, 
v.hirb embodies tlie deci^iions of the f)lh and 6th Councils 
in decrees. These hist three councils have not been con- 
'-idered so representative aa the first four. 

709. North Africa subdued by the Saracc'us. 

713. ’Parik and Musa, Hie Miihnnimadan leaders, defeat 
Bodcrick, “ the last of the Goths,” and wrest Spain from 
the Visigsths and Vandals, taking tiio Gotldc capital 
Toledo, Cordova, etc. 

716, Second siege of Constantinople by the Saracens ; fruo- 
truted chiefly by the efforts of TiOO the Isaurian, who 
afterwards became Eastern emperor, and published two 
edicts forbidding the adoration of images. 

733. In a seven days’ battle fought at a place between Tours 
and Poictiers, the Saracen forces are utterly defeated 
by Charles Martel (the Hammer, Macoabaeua), the poa 
of Pc]dn and grandfather of t'lbarlemagno. The Caliph 
Abderahmun is slain, and Europe is saved from becoming 
Muhnmniad.iJi. 

Tlio Iconoclastic controversies in the Grci'k Church 
commence. 

753. At the Invitation of Pope Stephen III., Pe(>in, the son 
of Charles Martel, drives the Lombards out of Italy. 
Childcric III., the last nominal king (roi faineant) of 
the Alcrovirigian line, is deposed and Pepin ia crowned 
king of the liYanks by the Pope. 

Now definitely there arise tlie temporal dominions of tli» 
Pope beginning with the Exarcliate of Ravenna, which 
was granted him by I’cpin — “ tlie Donation of Pepin." 

7. >6. The Ommlad Caliphs of Damascus are expelled by tlie 
Abbaasides (descendants of tlie ITophet’s uncle Abbas), 
who establish their caliphate at Baghdad. The Oiumiad 
prince Abderahman escapes to Bpain, and there estab- 
lishes an independent caliphate at Cordova. One oJ 
the most famous of the Baghdad caliphs was Uaroun-al- 
Baschid (786-808), of the ” Arabian Niglits." 

’1 hus as there had been Eastern and Western divUIons 
of the Homan Empire (and were to be again, at least in 
name), and as Cliristendom was divided into Easl^ru 
(or Greek) and Western (or Latin) Churches, so tlie 
Mubamiimdan world was split into an Eastern caliphate 
of Baghdad and a West.ern caliphate of Cordova. 

771. (iliarles the Great (whose name w better known under 
its misleading French form Charlemngne), son of Peoin 
and grandson of Charles Martel, becomes king of tbo 
I'rank.s. 

773. Charlemagne protects Pope Adrian I. from the Lombar-la, 
and is crowned king of Lombardy. 

778. Charlemfigne conquers Spain ns far as the Ebro, and 
drives back the Avars (’J'artars) of Ilnmrnry. 

800. Charlemagne crowned ” Emperor of the West’/, at Rotne. 


IX.— THE MIDDLE AGES. 


(SOU A.D.- 

Tbo term “ .Middle Ages ” strictly covers the ten centuries 
from the fall of the Western Empire {47(») to the commence- 
ment of the lleformation ; but the first three of these have 
a distinct character of their own, and ure often, us has been 
seen, called the Dark Ages ; wliile a new stage in European 
hiatoiy was inaugurated on tlie Christmas Day of 800 a.d., 
when Charles the Great was crowned “ Emperor of the 
West " at Romo. 

The Holy Roman Empire. This resuscitated Western 
Empire, known as the Holy Homan Empire, endured 
through many vicissitudes till 1800 ; but almost tliroughout 
its history the term denotes no specifio area, but only 
confers the honorary title of Emperor on the leading 
prince of Western Europe, 


1453 A.D.) 

The Feudal System. Under Oharlemngne the Feudal 
)Svstcm may be said to h.avo begun. It w'as due to a 
blending of Latin and Teutonic ideas, the land being held 
by vassals who were protected by, and had to render 
service to, their suzerain or supreme lord ; the labourers 
on the land were serfs, who changed masters as the land 
to which they wore attached changed owners; but the 
great vassals or barons were often so powerful that their 
lord had little real control over them. The downfall of 
Ihis system was brought about by such causes as (1) the 
growing importance of commerce and manufactures, the 
creation of wealth other than in land, and the consequent 
rise of the Middle Classes, of chartered municipalities, of 
commercial republics such as those in Italy, and of free 
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CHIEF EVENTS IN THE ‘HISTORY OF THE WORLD. 


towns such as those in North Gertnauv ; (2) tho spread of 
learning, and development of the claim for individual 
freedom ; (3) inventions such as gunpowder, which 
revolutionised methods of warfare and rendered the feudal 
castles useless ; (4) the decrease in tho number of barons, 
due to mutual quarrcla, the Crusades, and wars like our 
Wars of tho Hoses ; ar^d (/)) the influence of the Church, 
which tended to foster the monarchy at the expense of 
the b<arons. 

Age ol Chivalry. The la-st side of tho Feudal System 
is presented in the Ago of Chivalry, which was marked by 
a love for warlike adventures, a Teutonio reverence for 
women, a loyalty to one's friends, and a keen sense of 
bonour. Tho harshness of feudal institutions was also 
greatly mitigah'd by the Church, which brought all classes 
together within the monasteries (whore was afforded a 
sanctuary from tho violenco of tho times), and opened to 
all men alike a career in which their talents could firul 
full exercise. Tho founding of universities, beginning 
with Paris (1104), developed the work begun by Charle- 
magne’s cloister schools ; and the Crusaclcs ])romoted 
communication between tho Fast and West, bringing 
the youngcir European nations into touch with the older 
learning which was still cherished among the Arabs. 

Islam (tho Muhammadan world). The power of Islam 
was making a bold bid throughout tho Middle Ages for 
supremacy in Europe, but in vain ; in t ho lf)th contiiry 
it was manifest that it had begun to decline, uml though 
its capture of Constantinoplo gave it a tirni footing in 
south-eastern liiuropo, its gain here was more than coin- 
ponsattid by utter extinction of its eiiqiiro in .Spa’ u 

Great Scholars. In literature, art, and science, as in all 
else, the Middle Ages were tJie seed-time, wUeuoe was in 


due course to emerge the luxuriance of the BeoaissaDOo 
(or Beformation Period). During these six and a hadf 
centuries, learning and thought were dominated by the 
“ Schoolmen,** whoso great names (besides those mentioned 
below) include John Scotus Erigena (died 886) ; Thomas 
Aquinas, the author of the “ Summa Tbeologica ** (died 
1274) ; and Duns Scotus (died 1308). Those soholastio 
philosophers were sharply divided into two schools — the 
followers of Aquinas, known as I’homists, who were 
Aristotelians and Nominalists ; and tho followers of Duns 
Scotus, known as .Scotists (and nicknamed Dunces), who 
were Platonists and Realists. The Thomists were mostly 
Dominicans (founded by S. Dominic at Toulouse in 1215), 
among whom Albertus Magnus was specially illustrious, 
but who gained such ill repute for their connexion with the 
Inquisition, although their services to learning were great. 
The Scotists were chiefly Franciscans or Grey Friars (founded 
byS. Francis of Assisi m Italy in 1210), who emphasised the 
value of j)reaching and the ntjed of poverty, and among 
whose grc*at names wore Roger Bacon and Bonaventura. 
Mention also must be imnlc of Avcrrocs and Maimonidcs 
among the niirmTOtis Saracen and Jewish scholjirs (chiefly 
in Sfiain) who carried on so bravely the study of raathe* 
matics and of physical scien ,e. In architecture the* 
Norman typo gave way, about the middle of the 12th 
eontury, to the (lothie, with its three stages (amongst 
oiir.m'lvos) of Early English, Decorated, and Perpendicular. 

fn tho following list of events no atttimpt is made at 
any sort of complotenoas in the column of our own history ; 
woll-kiiown matters arc often not mentioned, but signifloant 
o •currcnces that are somet imes overlooked are inserted, 
:i.i arc those events which specially bring our own islands 
into totjeh with tlie rest of tho world. 


BRITISH ISLES. 

The Saxon KinsCom oi England, 

A.l). 

802. Egbert reenllel from e.viic ul the 
court of (■barlfanugne, and elected 
king of Wt'ssex. 

827. EKbort becomes Overlord of all 
Englaiul, 

8D1. Tbe hcrics sa<'k T.ondon and Canter- 
bury. 

871. Alfrcfl the Great becomes king. 

878. Alfn'd defeats the Danes at Ethan- 
duuc, and assigns tiiem lim cnsteni 
part of I'jif'laud i.y ilic Treaty of 
Wedmorc, 

901. I'ldwatd the Elder succeeds Alfred. 
He calls himself “ Emg of the : 
English,” and succeeds la inaking ! 
himself the real ruler of all England ' 
south of the Humber. I 

937. liattle of Hnuiauburp:, ANliich left ' 
Athelstiin the king of all England. 

959. Diujstan hocomes Archbishop of 
Canterbury. 

979. Ethftlred the Unready becortics king. 
}n his reign ” no sldre would help 
anoTJier,” and England again became 
a prey to Danish invaders. 

091. Ethelred the Unready trios to buy 
oil the Danes, and imposes the ta:i 
called Danegeld, in order to tind 
the money. 

1002. MasKfUTc of tho T9anos on St. Drice’s 
Day. Svvcyu invudea England for 
Tcugeanoe. 

1017. Canute, son of Sweyn, bceomc.v king 
of England. He held the balam^o of 
justice evenly between Eimlishman 
and Dane. H e was also a good friend 
of the Church. 

1035, Canute’s T)rosperous reign ends. 
Earl Godwin now becomes Uie great- 

1 e«t man in England. 

1042. Edward tire Confessor restores the 
feaxon line, succeeding Hardicauu^^e, 
the last Danish king. Norman 
inthionce is predominant at hiij n)urt. 
w eetminster Abbey fouudetj. 

inee -rr Norman Kin&3. 

* ^*rold Godwinaon, Earl of Wessex, 


A.n. 

buo. 


814. 

8i:s. 

847. 

8(15. 

885. 

887. 

900. 

913. 

918. 

930. 

951. 

902. 

973. 


987. 


1000 . 


1024. 

1020. 


1031. 


THE CONTINENT. 

Tlie Carlovingian Dynasty. 

Pope Leo 111. and the Ilornan - make Uharlcmacnr *' Emperor of the Bomana *• 
in addition to his Isdrig kiu'.: of the J’ranks end of IiOjnhaii.’ 3 \ 
l''rom the opening of the «-loi.st(?r schools under tlmrlcmagne there arose the 
” 8'choolmen,” wlio dominated Icaruitig and tliought until the ileformation. 
Louis the Pious auct’ccds Charlemagne. 

'J’roaty of Verdun, l>y which Western Europe was partitioned among liOula’ 
three sons — l.olimr ;from whom Lorraine or Lothringen takes its name), 
Louis, and Charic's. 

Uurik, a Seandinavian chief, founds the kingdom of Russia with its capital 
at Novgorod, whicii ^Iiorl.ly receives Clirlstianity from .e Greek Churcli. 
The llussiana try to t vKo Constantinople. 

The Northmen from h’r.andinuvia and Jutland lay siege to Paris, which is 
saved by its Count Odo, 

'rhe Erankisli kingdom finally divides into Ensticrn (Germany) and Western 
(France), Odo ruling the lattr-r. 

'file age of the Forged DecTctuD, under Poiie Nicliolas I. 

Settlement of Ilolf or Rullo tlio Northman at tho inoutli of tlie Seine, whence 
arises the Ducliy of Normandy. 

^ , '^0 Saxon Emperors. 

Jfonry, Duke of the ^nyoua, Is eleeted king of Germany, and wards off the 
attacks of the Magyars (Tartars) of Hungary. 

Henry is succeeded by his sou (3tto or Otlio tiie Great, whase wife was Edith, 
Uie daughUir of Edward tbe Elder of Engh-md. 

Otto inflicts a severe defeat upon the Magyars. 

Otto, having driven out llorengar, bei^omes king of Italy as well as of Germany, 
and IS crowned emperor at Rome by Pope John. 

Prom this time, whoever is elected by the German Princeg (or Electors) as 
their king, is considered entitled to be the W estern Emperor. 

John Tzimiskes, tho e.istern emperor, drives olT the Russians (Slava) who had 
ath^ked Constantinople by sea. Slavonic tribes settle in S(‘rvia, Dalmatia, 
and Bulgaria, and gradually receive Chriatiaiiitv and civilization, as does 
Russia under its k'ng Vlailimir. 

^ elected king of I'Yance, thus ending the Carlovinglan dynasty 

of Oharlcm.'igno, and constituting Prance into a separate kingdom entirely 
mdependent of Germany and tlie Western Emperor, with f’arls for its capital. 
1 tie convemion to Christianity of Europe (except Prussia and Lithuania) is 
now complete, all the churches being in communion with Rome, except that 
of Russia, which is in communion with Constaatiiioplo. 

The Franconian Emperors. 

rqnrad n., king of Erancoiiia (or Eastern Prancia), becomes Emperor. 

Birth of Don Rodrigo (Ruy) Diaz, ** the Cid ” (a Moorish word for lord), 
Uie Spanish hero, who v.’as regarded as tlie flower of chivalry, and rendered 
invaluable help to Castile against the Moors. 

The Moors are invited to help Ltie Saracens in Spain against the growini; 
I>ower of the newly-founded Christian kingdoms of Castile, Aragon, etc. 
They replace Uie W’estem Caliphate of Cordova by a Moorish kingdom in 
south Spain* 





■' .itttWWMif ' na^'^ ' ' 

*4>. ' i.l>. 

Is dsiMeii Ung hj ttia imm. He 10S9. 
defeats Lie brother Toatlg and the 
king of Norway at Stamford Bridge, 1054. 
but is defeated and slain by William 
of Normandy at SenJao, near 
Hastings. 1050. 

William the Conqueror ascends the 
Ibrone of England as William 1. 1071. 

1071. Hereward tbe Wake’s resistance at 

Ely fails, and tbe Norman Con quest 1077. 
la complete. 

William introduces the Feudal Sys- 
tem into England. 

1085 . Compilation ot the Donw^sday Book. 

2098 . Anselm, an Italian, Abbot of Bee in 
Normandy, is made Archbishop of 
Canterbury. He Is often regurrled 
as tlie father of the scholastic ithilo- 1085. 
Sophy, his great work being on the 
Incarnation (Cur Dens Homo). 1095. 

1100. Henry 1. bej'omes king, and marries 
Matilda, ni<icc of Edgar Athcling. 

Their grandson, IJeriry II., unites 
tlie Norman and Saxon lines. 

„ llOd. Battle of Ten<’hebrai, in which 
Xlobert of Normandy was defeated 
and made prisoner for life. 

1130. Wreck of the White SJtip^ in which 
I’rinre William perished. 

1128* Death of Henry I., wlio had earned 1104. 
for himself the title of Lion oj Justice. 

The Hoaarchy and the Barons. 

1226. Stephen, nephew of Henry L, usurps 1122. 
tiie tliroue, and is involved in war 
with die barons, who support the 
” Empress Maud,” Henry’s daughter. 1130. 

11S8. David of Scotland is defeated at tlio 
battle of the Standard at North- 
allerton, while maintaining his uicc« 

Matilda ‘Bclaims to the Bnglfeh crow n. 1137. 
[Tbe reign of Stephen was disastrous 
to the nation. Every baron had his 
castle, which too often became the 
haunt of lawless men, who plundered 
and killed unchecked. It was a 1138. 
hopeless task to plough and sow, 
when no man’s rights were rc*speoted ; 
consequently famine and disease 
became rampant.') 

1163, live Treaty of Wallingford acknow- 
ledges Btephen as king, and fixes the 1H7. 
succession on Matilda’s son Henry. 

1164. Henry II., the first Angevin (hLs 
father being Geoffrey, Count of 
Anjou) or I’lantugenet king, poM.se.sses 
more land in France tlmu his feudal 

lord, the king of France. 1152. 

Normana and Saxons now blend Into 
one race. 

1168. Pope Adrian IV. (Nicliolaa Brcak- 
speur, the only Englu'iimau who ever 


ms 

Henry Ht suooeedi ble father Cunrad as Western IBniperdr, and gim 
encouragement to the monastery schools. 

Pope Leo DL finally excommonicates Michael Cemlarius, the Patdaiuh of 
Constantinople, and the schism between the Greek and Bomau Churches b 
complete. 

Death of Henry III., who was king of Germany, Italy, and Burgundy, as 
well as WTestem Emperor. 

Tlie Turks defeat the Eastern Emperor Romanus at Manzikort, and establteb 
their power throughout 'W^eBtern Asia. 

Tlve Western Emperor, Henry IV., is excommunicated by Pope Gregory TO. 
(Hildebrand), who coniines the title of l*ope or Papa, which had been held by 
all bishops, to the bishops of Borne. The period of the disputes between the 
Popes and the Western Emperors now sets in, the temporal power of the 
Papacy grows rapidly, and is specially augmented by the insistence of Home 
on the celibacy of the clergy (thus making the clergy a separate enste, whose 
ambitions are confined to the privileges of their order). Hildebrand acquired 
the right to invest all bishops and abbots with their temporal possessions. 
Toledo is retaken by the Christians, and the Moslem power In Spain decays 
until only Granada is left. 

Peter the Hermit, a monk of Amiens, sttns np CJhristcndom against the Turks, 
and, at the Council of Clermont, I'ope Urban IJ. decarees the First Onsade 
or Holy War for the recovery of Palestine. Nlcea is taken, the Moslem 
Soliman is overthrown at Dorylaoum in Phrygia, Antioch and Jerusalem 
(1009) are taken, and Godfrey of Boulogne is made king of Jerusalem. The 
chief defenders of this tiny kingdom, which lasted till 1187, are the two 
orders of military monks — ^the flights Templars and the Knights Hospital- 
lers or Knights of St. John : a settlement of the fonner in London, near 
Fleet Street, is still marked by ” the Temple” ; the latter, after 1187, had 
their head-quartem at Cyprus, llLodes (till 1622), and Malta (till 1789). 
Abelard, the lover of Heloise, and teacher of St. Bernard aud Peter Lombard, 
begins to teach at Paris, whence the University of Paris may be said to 
originate. Oxford and Cambridge soon followed suit, tlven came Salamanca 
in Spain, and the German universities of Prague (1360) and Leipzig (1409). 
T'he Emperor Henry V. concedes to tlie Pope the right of investing biF.bOT« 
and abbots with tlieir spiritual authority, but retains that of investing them 
as his vassals with their temporalities. 

Sicily is wT«»ted from the Saracens by the Normams, and with south Ita'y 
(taken from tlve Eastern Empire) is constituted into a kingjran ; Inter the 
mainland of Naples gets separated from the island, and so comes the title of 
” the two Sicilies.” 

Alphonso I. throws off the supremacy of Castile, and founds tbe modern 
kingdom of Portugal (the ancient Lusitania). 

The Swabian Emperors. 

With the accession of Conrad III. to the crown of Germany, the Swabi^in 
line replaces the Franconian. 

In the quarrels between Popes and Emperors, the supporters of the latter ar* 
dubbed Qhibelins, and of the former, (Biclpha (originally a name for the sup- 
porters of tbe Italian Free Cities against the emperor kYederlek Barbarossvi). 
So tbe Ghibelins stand for imperial control, and the Quelphs for local freodouu 
St. Bernard of Clairvaux preaches the Second Crusade, which is led by tiie 
emperor Conrad III. and Louis VII. of France, but meets with no success. 
Gothic architecture now begins to succeed N ornian. In Germany is composed 
the epic poem of the ’’Nibelungen Lied,” wtdeb gives the adventures td 
Siegfried and Bruiduld, and embodies early Sca7idinaviaa and Teutonic 
mytlLs. 

Frederick Barbarossa (Bed- Beard) succeeds Conrad III. He Is involved 
in struggles wuth tbe Popes, with Sicily, witlv Henry, Duke of Saxony, and 
with the cities of Northern Italy which had formed themselves into the 
Lombard League. After defeating Frederick at Legnano (1176), tlve League 
secured its internal independence by the Treaty of Constance (1183). 


was Pope), issues a hull to Henry for | 1160. 
the conquest of Ireland. 

1162. Tliomas k IJocket becomes Arch- 1187. 
bishop of Canterbury (mrdcred.l 170). 

1171. Henry II. receives tlve submission of 1190. 
many Irish chieftains. 

1189. Kichard I. becomes king, and pro- 1204. 
ceeds on the Tlivrd Cnisade, in w hich 
he takes Acre and Jaffa. 

1204. J ohn loses all Uve English po-vsessions 
In France, except the Chamicl Isles 
and part of the laud between Uve 
Garonne and the Pyrenees. 

1206. John’s quarrel with the Pope tec ins 

over tlve nomination by the hitter of 1208. 
Btephen lAiigLon to be Archbiahop 
of Canterbury. 

1213. John does homage for Uva crownv to 
Pandolf, Legate of Pope lunoceui 

m. 1214. 

1214. Birth of Roger Bacon, tlve philoao- 
plicr (died 1294). 

1215. The barons, under Langton and the 1220. 
Earl of Pembrokcv, extort Magna 
Oharta from John. 

1816, Henry 1X1. becomes king. 


The Waldensea, an heretical sect w'hich repudiated papal authority, begins 
to spread in France and Germany. 

Jerusalciu taken by Saladin, who had recovered Egypt for th^ 'Caliphate of 
Baghdad. 

Henry VI. succeeds Frederick (who was drowned on the way to the Third 
Crusade), and conquers the kingdom of Sicily. 

In the so-called Fourth Crusade, which was chiefly maintained by Heiv^ 
Dandolo, Doge or Duke of Venice, but which never reached Palestine, Baldwin, 
Count of Flanders was set up as Latin Emperor of Constantinople ; the old 
Eastern or Greek empire was not restored till 1261, when Michael Palaeolotpvs 
re- took Constantinople. Tlve possessions of the VeueUans in the south-east 
of Europe date from this Crusade. 

[Jenghis Khao spreads the Mongol power Into China, over central Asia, and 
through south-eastern Russia]. 

Peraetvution of the Albigenses^ an heretical sect In tbe south of Prance r ear 
Toulouse. Under Pope Innocent in., Dominic preaches a “crusade” 
against these heretics, in which Simon dc Montfort, father of the Englvvh 
Earl of Ijeic^ter, took part, and which soon extirpated the sect. Thk is 
the origin of the Inquisition. 

I’hiiip Augustus of Frani>e consolidates his kingdom (the northern part tyf 
modern France) by defeating Otto of Qemany and John of England at 
Bouviijcs. 

J^tederick 11. Is crowned Western Emperor. In 1228 he went to JOTusalem 
and was crowned its king, but in 1244 the Muhammadans retook that diy. 
He was excommunicated by Pope Innocent IV. at Lyons in 1245, but reigned 
UU hia death in 1250. 





Hn. battles oCtlnccdn Slid Benrar end 
the attempt of the French prinoe 
loois to take the £ngli»h crown. 

1258. Simon de Montfort, Earl of Leioeeter^ 
draws np the Provisions of Oxford, 
to reform the Government, 

1264. The Mise of Lewes, leaving Earl 
Simon real ruler. 

1265. Simon summons to a Parliament two 
knights from each county and two 
burgesses from each borough — the 
beginning of the Howe of Commmt. 
Tlie Civil War is ended by the victory 
of Prince Edward at Evesham. 

1270. Prince Edward accompanies Louis 
IX. of France on tiio last Crusade. 

1273, End of Henry ITI.'s reign, during 
which many of the oldest cullegea of 
Oxford and Cambridge were founded, 
and many splendid churches built^ 
Edward 1. becomw’ king, llis motto 
w’as Tpactum serva, “ Keep your 
Tvonl." Jlo was the lirst real 
EnglJhih king siiitje Harold, a wise 
Ftatesman and a great warrior. 

5283. (hi tJie refusal of Llewellyn to obey 
Edward I. as his feudal lord, the 
Enj^dish king overruns Wales. Next 
year ills son Edward is bom at Car- 
narvon — the first** Prince of Wales.” 

1293. J^ldward I. awards the Scotch crown 
t/O John Baliol, thus passing over 
Ilobert Bruce and John llastinga. 

1286. Edward invades Scotland, and l>rings 
Hie Co! onation Stone from Scone to 
Westminster Abbey. j 

Kebellion of Sir U i'Iiam Wailace. 

1914. In the battle of I'.auriockbunj, j 
Kohert Bruce the yoimgcr frees | 
Scotland from English guzeruinty. I 
Scotch iiKlepenciencc ia formaliy t 
jicknowledged in the Treaty of 1 
N orUiampton (1328). ! 

1328. Birth of vieoffrey Chaucer (died 1390). j 


EngJand freed from Continental Politics. 
1337. (■onmienccmont of the Hundred 


1541. 

1346. 

1848. 

135G. 

13G2. 

1S8J. 

1384. 


1888. 

1889. 

1401. 

1415. 

1420. 


1445. 

1450. 

1453. 


Years’ War between England and 
France. 

The House of Commons first meets 
separately from the ]>ords. 

Victory of Edward III. at Crecy. 
I’be itlack Death visited England. 
Victory of Black Prince at Poictiers. 
English became the language of the 
law-cinirts. 

Wat Tyler’H rebellion. 

Death of Jolm WyclilTe, the "llonj- 
iug Star of tJie Befonnation.” Jije 
great opponent had been William of 
Wykeham, Hisliop of Winchester. 
William Langlaud wrote ** Piera 
Plowman” about this time. 

Border raid of Otterbonrue or Clhevy 
Chalfte. 

Deposition of Richard II., and acces- 
sion of Henry IV. 

The Statute of Hereby paased, pro- 
viding that heretics were to be burned 
at the stake; this was directed 
against the Lollards, or followers of 
Wycliffe. 

Henry V.’s victory at Agincourt 
over the S'rench. 

^e T^aty of ’l^yes, providing for 
Henry 8 marriage with Catharine, 
me heiress and daughter of Uie 
French king, is readied void bv 
Henry’s death (1422). 

Henry marries Margaret of Anjou. 

A year notable for its riots and 
oteorderB throughout the kingdom. 
Pe^n^ of Kent and Sussex rise 
tmder Jack Cade. 

End of the Hundred Years' War, 
England having lost aU her French 
OaUi, tbe 


I 

I 

i 


onnanan 

AJ>. 

1230* Ferdinaad HZ. tinttm the klogdonui of Castile and lAon, the reet of the 
6i>a!^h peninaote tMiing occupy by the Ohrlstian kingdoms of i^agon (in 
the south-east) end Portugal, and the dwindling Muhammadan power in 
" Grauada and (jordova. 

1241. Great Mongol incursion into Cmitral Europe. 

1254. Death of Gonrad, son of Frederick II., and end of the Swabian line. 


Hie Rise of France. 

Germany is now growing weaker, as Italy tends more to permanent separation from 
it. Venice rises in power — an oligarchic republic (cf. Sparta), while Florence 
in the next century is democratic (cf. Athens). France gains as Germany 
looses ; her king, Louis IX., or St. Louis, who succeeded Plulip Augiistua in 
1226, gained the territory of Toulouse, and thus gave France a sea-board 
cu tlie Mediterranean. 

1258. Holaghon, grandson of Jenghis Khan, takes Baghdad and ends the caliphate 
(d the Abbassidcs. 

1265. Birth of Dante at Florence. He died in banishment, in 1321. 

1271. Travels of Marco Polo, the Asiatic explorer, and fii'st Euror)can to visit China. 

1273. Rudolf, Count of Hapsburg, is chosen king of Germany, tlius ending the 
” Great Interr^num,’* which had lasted since 1254. llis son Albert becoiuea 
Duke of Austria, and so is the ancestor of the present royal family in Austria. 

1276. Birth of the Florentine Giotto, the father of modern painting. 

fl279. Kublai Khan completes the work of hU» grandfather Jenghis Elhan, founds 
the Mongol dynasty In China, and makes Pekin his capital.] 

1291. Tlie Muliammadans retake Acre, tlie last Oiuristiau stronghoM in Palestine. 
The cantom* of Schwyz (whence Switzerland), Hri, and Unterwalden, form 
a of defence against the house of Hapsbnrg. 

1298. Albert, Duke of Auatria, succeeds his father Rudolf on the German throne. 
In this reign William Tell makes his stand for Swiss freedom. 

1304. Pope Clement V., the puppet of the French king Philip, rt\sides at Avignon. 
Suppression of the Knights Templars. 

) etrareb, the Italian lyric poet, bom. He died In 1374. 

1315. The Swiss League defeats Duke Leopold of Austria at Morgarten, near Laka 
Zurich ; thus is laid the foundation of the coiifedoracy which was in a century 
to ocvelop into the Swis.s Republic. 

j 1326. Death of Othman, the founder of the Empire of the Ottoman Turks. 


1328. 

IStl. 


1576. 

1378. 


1380. 


1389. 

1397. 


1402. 

1415. 

1429. 

1439. 

1418. 

1450. 

1452. 

1153. 


, The French House of Valois. 

Piiilip of Valois bcc'-mes French king, and foiiuili? tiie dynasty which ruled 
till L>S9. 

Airmrath or Morad, leader of the Ottoman Turks, t ikes Hadriiinople and 
uijikes it his capital. The Muhammadan power Bjiroii'is o\er tiervia and 
Bulgaria. 

Pop® Gregory Xl. brinirs back the papal seat from Avignon to Rome. 

'I’he rival popes. Urban VI. at Rome and Clement Vli . at Avigtioa. Thomas 
a Kempis (lourmhes. 

Ladislaw II., of the Jogellons or Grand Dukes of IdUmania (wldch stretched 
iw'roas Russia from the Jialtic to the Sea of Azov), becomes a Ohrlstian and 
marries the Queen of Poland. 

'I’ho^wiss cantons inflict severe defeats on Austria at Rempach and at Niifeli 

Amurath defeats the Slavs at Kossova In Servia. Bajazet suct'cciln him as 
S'dtan, and leaves only Constantinople and a liLUe of Greece to the Eastern 
1 inpu’c. 

The Union of Calmar places Margaret of Norway on the tlirouee of Denmark 
and Sweden. 

Now Poland ond Lithuania form a large kingdom in south central Europe 
which w often united with Hungary, and £kds us the protei^tor of Europe 
from Muhammad.an incursions. Ibily is occupied bv such city states »9 
\ emce, Milan, Genoa, I'isa, and Florence (whose power culminated in the 
loth century under the .Moditu) ; meanwhile the Popes were temnoral 
sovereigns over the centre of Holy, but tlierebv lo^t much of their predomi- 
uau(» m tiie councils of Western Europe ; south Italy (Naples) and Sicily 
constituted the two Sicilies. j \ t 

Froissart of Flanders, the author of the floiiri.she». 

General Council of the Western Church at Idsa deposes both the rival PoDea. 
lunour or Tamerlane the Tartar defeats and c.opturcs the Sultan BaiSk 
at Angora. He had previously (1398) inva-icd India and taken Delhi. 

Die Council 01 Constanc.C5 deposes all throe Popes, an«i elects Martin V. The 
reformw John Hush of Bohemia is burned at the stake, in spite of the pledge 
of safety given him by the emperor Sigisiaund. * ^ 

After suw^ses at Verneuil (1424), and in the battle of the Horrings (1429). 
the English have to abandon the siege of Orleans, through the efforts of 

S of 

Climtian I., the founder of the house of Oldenburg, the present royal family 
of Denmark, bctTim to reign. ^ j ■/ 

The M.azarin Bible is issued — ^probably the first printed hook. 

^reuenck, Duke of Styria, is the last Western Emperor to 


Rome. 


Emperor to bo crowned at 


Henceforward the title is nearly always claimed by the head of the house of 
Hapeburg, who not receiving coronation is strictly styled Emperor-elect. 
Die Eastern empire ends with the fall of Gonstantinople and death of Oon- 
stentine Palaeologus. Caimon were first effectively u^ in this siege. The 
victor, Muhammad II., makes Constantinople the capital of the Ottomaa 
Empire, which soon covets nearly all the Balkan peuinimla. 
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THE WORLD AND THE EMPIRE. 


X.— THE REFORMATION PERIOD, 
(1453 A.D.—ICOO A.D.) 


The Renaissance, Tills is a period of transition, bruiginf^ 
the gnif between the Middle Ages and modern timea. It 
was OGOupied with the revolt — political, intellcctuaK art isf ic, 
as woD as jieligioua — against any authority which cimld 
not justify its cxist/cnco ; society was fci Jing its way “ from 
status to ooutract and the ideal of indiviiiual irecdom, 
of liberty for self-realization, and of refiponsihijity to tlic 
authority of conscience as tiuprrmo, first arose disiiiiefly 
in men’s minds, llio immediate causes of this rcv<»ll, 
which hod long been secret ly preparing, were (1) the sjiread 
of Greek kiarning conse/pK'nt on tlie fall of Constantinople, 
protlucing that great revivjil of learning and awakening of 
thought which is caked the Renaissance. The limitutioriH 
and defects of Seholasticism heoarne apparent, and tiio 
Church and human iintitutious, equally with nature itself, 
wore sammotied to the tribunal of reason, and severely 
interrogated. 1’he process was eminently suciiessful in at 
least one direction, viz., the marvellous jirogn^ss of natural 
science and inoehanioal inventions; (2) the break-up of 
the hVudftI (System, tJie causes of which have been already 
tram! ; ('!) the discovery of America, whhih widened the 
mental as much as the physical horizon, and d<‘ve!o|>ed 
a lovo of adventure and a spirit of self-rclianee and 
originality in some at lea^t of the Kiiropeaii nations ; nod 
(4) incrcascil facilities for intor-conitnunication of idc.is 
and cxjKTienco, both by tbo invention of printing and by 
readier means of travel and exploration. 

Political Cbantjas. Feinlnlism and imperialism, with tbo 
ideals of Ilonic’s ICmpire and of Home’s Cbureh, are now 
challenged, {jnd reluctantly they have to yield bcifore t)ie 
growth of constitutional govrrnment. Jty tlie end of 
tho period nearly all the ludionabiies of modern Kuropo 

BRITISH ISLES- ! 

AJ\ i A.D. 

H.jri. tllic V/ers of the Hoses between die, M5S. 

rival houses of York and LaneasUir : l-lti'J, 
iv>r the crown begin. 'I’lie war w is i 
f'ontiiicd to tl»c great feudal baror,'^. \ 
and j-ireatly coniributed to the dccii.y , 
of the Feudal t^yslciii and rise of iia* 

Ididdlo Class. : 

1461. Kdward, son of tho Duke of York, is j 
pTOi’laiine<t kiiig as Edward iV. 

1471. After %lctoni s at It inict and 
kesbury, ttic liaiica-strifui tmrly 
in tiopo!«^'.aly weakcuc], and lieiiry 
VI. is put to dcaih. 

Absolute KoJiTiichy in England. 

148r>, ri'he battle of Dosworth Field e/ids 

the Wars of tlic Hoses. Jlichardlll., ; J4S1. 
tlie Yorkist king, was killed, a(iil 
Henry of Iliehmond comes to tlic |T 487. 
tlirone as 11 enry VII., imiting the rival ' 
houses <?f Y'ork and Lancaster by lii.-; 
marriage with the Yorkist heiress, 

FU'znhcth. Henry Vll. is the lirst 
monarch of the Tudor line. 

141*0. i’oynijig’s l.aw', or tlie l^tatiite of 

I>io7hcua,8ubjectto Ireland to l'hig]i.-»h | iaui. 
law. ! 

1407. JiLscoyrry of the mainl.uui of 1508. 

America by Hcibastiau t’abot, a ! 

Venetlaa in service of Ilcury VIJ. j 
America was named after Amerigo ' 1512. 

Vespucci, a friend of Columlnis.. 

1503. diunea IV. of l?cotland uuirii<*s ' 

Margaret, the daughter of Henry Vll., ■ 1515. 
from wliotu w as ile.sceivdod the Stuart 1516. 
kings of Scotland nnd Kiigland. 

1502, Benry Vlll. succeeds to tlic throne, i 
England now begins to take a ; 
front pUwe as a naval power. j 

yardbs are wtablislvcd at Dept lord ‘ 1517. 
nnd Woolwich. 'J'he (Hr tat Uarry is ' 
buUt. 1 1519. 

1513. Battle of Flodden, in which James 
IV. of Scotland is defeated and slain. 

1520. Meeting of Henry and Francis 1. of 
France at the blcld of the Cloth of 
Odd (near Calais). 


are represented on the map ; but the balance of power, tho 
centre of gravity, is steadily shifting westwards, iErom the 
Mediterranean basin to the Atlantic sea-board ; first, 
Venice gives way to Spain and Portugal, and later, these in 
turn fade before Holland and England. After a strugj^la 
the Latin races are passed in the race by the Teutoinc, 
and at the beginning of the 17 th century France stands 
out as the champion of the former, England of tho latter ; 
wliile in tho south-east of Europe, the Muhammadan power 
still maintains its menace to Christendom. 

Literature, Art, and Science. In these domains there 
is a mighty stin’ing in both Latin and Teuton races. 
Now comes the era of the “ Great Florentines ” — Petrarch, 
Dante, Boccaccio ; the painters Leonardo da Vinci, Andrea 
del Sarto, Raphael (born 1483), and the mighty Michael 
Angelo (born 1475), with the Venetian Titian, the Lombard 
Correggio, and Galileo the great astronomer (born 1564). 
The German Copernicus (bom 1473), the Sw^ede Tycho 
Brahe, and tho German Kepler, form a noble trio whoso 
work is to be continued by Newton in the 17th century. 
Palestrina (died 1594) the Italian is tho father of modern 
music ; and mention must be made, too, of the scholar 
Cardinal Bellarmine, the Italian poets Ariosto and Tasso, 
and the French writers Rabelais and Montaigne. Among 
our own writers w'o can enumerate besidtis Shakespeare 
(1594-1016), tho great Elizabethan dramatists BeauinotiC 
nnd Fletcher, Bon Jonson, and (’hristopher Marlowe ; 
Kdmiincl Spenser, the pc»t t f>f the “ Faerie Queeno ” ; tho 
theologian Riehnni Hooker; and Francis Bacon (1601- 
1020), wlios(> “Novum Organum” prepared tho way for 
motlcrn iri<luctive svionce. 


1 J02. 


141M. 

M'.nb 


THE CONTINENT. 

ARneas Silvias becomes Dope as J’ins TI. 

Florence is at the U< iirht of her polilieal, literary, and artlsUo greatness under 
Lorenzo de Medici, who ruled till 1T.‘2. 

The Ascendency of Spain. 

The marriage of Ferdinand of Aragon and Isabella of Castile, followed by 
the surrender of Abu-Abdallah and the end of tlie Moori.dt kingdom of Granada 
(l49Uk unites the whole, of tho Spanish peninsula except Portugal and Niivarre 
into one kingdom, and thus lays the foundation of t,he ^^jiaulsh empire in the 
ICIh century. 

'I’he Swiss Confederatos sucecs«fully resUt Cliarle^, Duke of Burgundy, in 
Hie battles of ( Jranson, .MOrat (or Marten), and Nnnry. 

'I'he Dm hv of Jturgundy i» added to the J’reneli crown under Louis JSI. 
(MCl-l I8.i), 

Ivan Vicsiloiitz ovortJirows tlie Mogul khigdora tJ Kazan, and frees Ilusriij^ 
from Mogul tyr inny. 

'J’iu! Inquisition is ^tubli’licil in Sjuiin uud(?r the r'oniinican monk Torque- 
inada. 

Bartholomew Diaz, a Fortuguose, snils roiiml the C.q'c of Good TJope. Portu- 
gal commences its trade with India ; Vasco da Gama reaches the Malabar 
<*oast in I49H. 

'J'iie We.st Indies discovered by Cliristopher Columbus, a Genoese in the service 
of Ferdinand and Lsabella, Spanish se-tUements are made at lipjti, 

Charles MIL of France subdues the kiugdora of Natiles. 

The indopcudcnce of Switzerland formally recognized. 

Ferdinand of Spain obtains the kingdom of the Two Sicilies, thanks to th«' 
cllorts of Gonsalvo de Cordova, “ tho Great Captyin.” Death of Isabella. 
League cf Cambray between Ferdinand, T-ouis XII. of ITame, I’opc Julius II., 
and Maximilian of Germany, the " Empcror-elcct.,’' for the partition of 
Venice. 

'J’lie allies quarrel, T/Ouis defeating Ferdinand at Ravenna, but Foxie Julius 
expels the French by the uid of tlie SwLis, who are ready to act as mercenaries 
for any cause. 

I'rancis 1. succeeds Louis XII. of France, and defeats the Sw'ias at Marlgnano. 
(Tiarle.s I. comes to the throne of Bpain, and from 1519 is known as the 
Emperor Charles V. He was the son of I’hilip of Austria and Joanna the 
daughter of Isabella of Castile. Thus lie Is the first of the “ Austrian 
kings” of Bpain, and his dominions included Spain, the Netherlands, the 
Two Sicilies, and Sardinia. 

Martin Luther’s declaration against the sale of Indulgences by Tetzcl, the- 
agent of Dope Leo X. 

Zwinglc, the reformer, begins to teach at Zurich. 

The Fortuguese circumnavigate the world under Fernando de Magellan 
(1519-1522). 

Spain’s empire in the New World is now growing rapidly: Jamaica was 
occupied in 1609, Colombia (South America) in 1510, Cuba in 1611, Florida 
in 1512, while from 1619-1521 Fernando Oortea was occupied in the conquest 
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CfflEF EVENTS IN THE HISTOBY OF THE WORLD. 


A.D. 


16?, 0. 
1532. 

1634. 

1535. 

1636. 

1638. 

1539. 

1647. 

16-1 9. 
1553. 


1359, 

3 CCS. 
1567. 


1570, 


1571, 

1577. 

15.-50- 


1565. 

15.57. 


1691. 

1591. 

1696. 


BRinSB KLES (con/intteJ). | 

I A.D. 

(HenTy’s chief adviser In tiie first 
half of his reign was Cardinal W olsey, 
a man of humhle birth bnt extra- 
ordinary talon ta. For seventeen : 1521. 
years he enjoyed the royal fa vour 
and lived in regal Bi)leiidour. Then 1 1523. 
came his fall, caused by his failure to j 
procure from the Tope tiio divorce I 1,528. 
of Henry’s wife, Katharine of , 
Aragon. J ! 

DetiUi of Car.liij'd Wolsoy, | 1527. 

Cranmer becoiue-s An.Jibisliop of 1528. 
Canterbury. ' 

Henry declared Supreme Tiead of the 1529. 
Church. 

The union of EngUiud and Wales ^ 
completed. i 

Rising in ti»e Korth, knov.n as Ib.e | 
TTlgrimage of iJrace, constapienr. on 1 
the sufipression of tlie inouastariis, i ir>3(». 
Execution of Henry’s miuisLor, | 
Thomas Cromwell. i J539. 

Act of Six Artirlw passed. ! 

Accession of Edward VT., whose first i 
J'raycr Rook is issued in 1549. i 

I'ii-st Act of Hnifonnity. \ 15 15. 

Accession of Mary, and execution of • 

Lady Jane Grey. | 

England submits to tlie rope, nn;1 )r»i9. 
Cardinal Role is made Arclilihhop fd , 1 •• i7. 
Canterbury. i 

I’eraecution breaks out, in which! 
Cranmer >3 burned. 1 1559. 

Calais, (ne lu.^^t English possefwion iu . 
E'ranoe, is retaken by tiie t'reiich, j 
Elizabeth succeeds her sister M;,ry. ' 

'riie 'riiirty-nine Artielo.s of the l.'.dO. 
Cliureh of England compiled. I 

Munlcr of Darnley, hu.siiaiid of Jlfary 
Gueon of Scots, by Roth well, v\ho!*a ; 
she tifferwards marries. In a few ' 
ruontiis she luia (o abdicate, and i 
hies to England. j ir»RL 

lTi'/a!'Pth is cxcommuDlcaled by tlie irn*,5. 
Pope, w ho deposes her and Iransfors • lOGS. 
the Crown to Mary of Scotl.Tiid. ' 

Ilcnc'O arise many plots to bring j 
idiout Alary’s n'leiise and Elizidieth’s i 1571. 
death. j 

'J’ho Royal Excliange in London | 
opened (founded by Sir Tbomas ; 1572. 
GrwtianO,. i 157.1. 

Sir Erancis Drake starts on his tliree j 
yours' voyage round the world. I 1576. 
I'lpLscopary abolialied in Scotland. | 
England becomes a land of refuge to 1579. 
all the Continental ProtestaiU’;. ami 1 
being kept at peace by Elizi.bo'h’.s j 15«0. 
astute policy, greatly extei da liorl 1.561. 
in.'jritimo commerce, and rapidly 
crows in wealth and power. IG.M. 

6ir Walter Raleigh attempts to 
colonize Yirgiui.a. i 

Exccn^on of Msry Queen of fcoots 
at Eotheriugay CH.stle. j 1565. 

Jhdeat of tlie Hpanish Armada. ! I.5m;. 
England’s great seamen now include | 1569, 
l^rake, Hawkins, and Frobisher, j 
Trinity College, Dublin, founded by i 
Royal (Hiarter. j 

Great rising in Ireland nmier Hugh ; 169?. 
O’Neill, Earl of Tyrone, against the ! 
Reformation. 1 

Cadiz, tlie great naval port of Spain, 1 
taken by the Earl of Essex, and all , 
the YOBselB anehci td there destroyed. : 


1 


TBB CONTIHENT icorainued), 

of Mexico (which had been under the Azteo monarch Montezuma), and in 
1535 lYancisco Pizarro completed the conque.st of Peru and founded Lima. 
[T'lie Mogul Emi>ire in India founded by the Sultan Raber]. 

The Diet of Wonns condemns Luther, who had burned Loo's bull of 
excommunication (1620). 

Francis I. of France taken prisoner at the battle of Jhvia by the Emperor 
Charles V. 

f5oliman 31. defeated and killed Lou’is IT. of Hungary at Mohacs on the 
Danube, and tlie greater part of Hungary became a province of the Ottoman 
Empire. ^ 

Rome, under Clement VII., sacked by Clmrlea v. 

Gustavus Vasa throws oil tlie Danish yoke and ascends the tlirone of Sweden 
as Gustavus I. (reigning till 1560). 

a’lie Diet of Spires condmnns all changes in doctrine, and the Lutheran 
minority who object to this decision are called Prote.stauts. 

The Sultan Soliman is utterly overthrown at the battle of Vienna, and again 
JCiirope is saved from becoming Aluhaminadan. 

The Peace of I’ambrai ends the war lietwcen Charles V. and the Holy League 
(of England, France, etc., with the Pope); Cliurles Is crowmed King of Italy. 
a'Ue Lutheran Confession of Aug.sburg is drawn up, chiefly by Melanchthou. 
'J’iio Portuguese commence llieir settlements in Rrazil. 

Ignatius l^oyola, a Spaniard, founds the Society of Jesas (S.J.), or Jesuits, . 
oi'e of its first members lieiug S. Francis Xavier. Now sets in tlie CJounter- 
Fefomiation, the attempt to purif^'^ abuses in the Oinrcb from within, 

Eirst Freucli scttlcmeuts in Canada, under the explorer Jacques Cartier. 
Mooting of the Council of Trent, which continue.^ iuti^rmittently t'll 1563, 
w lien its decrees (known iis Trideutino; are embodied in tiie Creed of Pius IV., 
who was Pope from 1559-1566. 

I'or'.th of Alartin Jaithor. 

In ary II. succeeds Francis f. as King of I'rarice. 

Philip 11., grandson of Ciiarlcs V., aad hii'^hutul of Alary, Queen of England, 
becomes King of Spain and the N(!fherlrll(lJ.^. 

'I’he peace of Catcau-Cam!>resis made between Franec and r'l'idn after French 
detents at St. Quentin (1557) and ( Jravelines. 

Francis IL, husband of Alary Queen of Scots, and son of Catharine of Medici, 

I •'•comes king of I-'rance. 

(’(larlcs IX. succeeds h’- i brother Franeis IL 

( ivii War in France, nominally on religious grounds — Catharine of Mediel, 
the Duke of Gui'-e, and He Abnitmoreiicv, tho (loustablo of France, being 
opposed to tlic Huguenots (tn'iicU Calvinists) under tiie Prince do Condo 
and Atliniral Colii'iiy. 'The chief battles are Dreux (1562), S. Denis (1667), 
and Jarnac (1569), 

Deatli of John Calvin at Geneva. 

St. Augustine, the oldest tow'ii in the IT.P.A., founded by Spain. 

T he cruellies of the Duke of Alva, regent for Philip 31, of Spain, and eRpeoi.ally 
tiie ttitempt to introduce the Iinjulsitiou, drive the Ketlierlanda to revolt 
under IVilliam of Orange, “ the Silent.” 

Rattle of J^epanto, in which tlie ticetw of Spain and Veni''e destroy that of 
tne 'I’urkrt, and at whicli was pifseut Cervantes, the auUn.i of Hon Quixote ; 
but Hie Venctittiia lose Cyprus to tlie Turks. 

'i'he Alassacro of the Huguenots ou St. JSarlholorriew’s i)ay. 

Henry HI. succeeds his brother Charles IX. of I r-.tnee,. 

Leyden successfully withst!Uid.s a long siege by Fpain. 

d'lie Catholic League formed in France to prevent any concea^iona to the 

Huguenots. 

William of Orange forms tlie northern i)ro\iiiee 3 of t.ho Nctlierhinds into 
a I/Cague by the Union of Utreclit. 

ITiilip II. of Fpaiu conquei-s Portugal. 

ho Federal Commonwealth of the Seven United JToviucea of the Nether- 
lands is formeii. 

.Murder of William of Orange. 

Death of Ivan the Terrible, the first f^zar of Russia, w’bo had reigned since 
Jr».'l3, and spread his domiiiions to the Caspian (Hie ’i'urks still occupyiu;; 
the coasts of the Rlack Sea, and the Foie's those of the Baltic). 

Antwerp taken by tho Duke of Panna. 

Death of Sir I’hilip Sidney at Zutphen, while aiding tlie Dutch. 

Henry of Navarre succeeds Henry III. as King of France, the house of 
Bourbon thus replacing that of Valois. Henry defeats tlie Catholic League 
at Arques, and next year at Ivry. 

Death of Catharine of Medici, widow n[ Henry II. of France. 

I’hilip H. of Spain forms the Eoutherii provinces of the Netherlands into 
a separate kingdom under his nephew, tlie Archduke of Austria. 

Henry of Navarre, or Henry IV. of France, who is at heart a Huguenot, 
i-rKues the Edict of Nantes, which gives full toloratiim to tlie Protestants 
in lYance. His great minister is the Due de Fully, Marshal of France, 
whose financial reforms paved the way for the French supremacy in the neat 
century. 

Philip HI. succeeds Philip II. of Spain, whose power is now on the wane. 


XI. ^MODERN HISTORY. 
(l^ROM 1000 A.D.) 


Fclitioal ind Social Progress. The revolt against 
*’^^^*’**7 authority, which in the Reformation Period was 
Chiefly oonoemed with religion, is carried in the ICth and 
centoriea into tho domain of politics ; that every 


government exists for the sake of those who are governed is 
now accepted (in word, at least) as an axiomatic truth, but it 
was only established through violent revolutions such as 
those in England (1642), tho United States (1776), and above 







aHr Wrtat&d (1789). Whan tld» |»riiioi]^ hM» bB«ii «iiooem- 
foQy dttmoBftrftted, there ftO) remained to Apply it in detail ; 
Bad ao the 19tb century waa engrossed with such topics 
4MI slave emaaoipatioii, parHamontary reform, uuiversal 
•education, the l^tterment of the poorer classes, inter- 
national arbitration, etc. Diplomacy now concontratos 
its efforts on the maintenance of the “ balance of power,’* 
the preservation of political equilibrium by the action of 
•equal and opposite forces, in which the smaller States, 
such as the Notherlamis, Switzerland, and those along the 
Danube, play no mean part; wJiile Napoleon’s metcorio 
.career has effectually discouraged a tendency which had 
been growing stronger — to indulge in war merely as a means 
to sclf-aggrandiscment ; and probably the death-blow to 
this tendency was given in i«7(> in the Franco-Gcrman 
"War, when vaulting ambiLion so signally over-leaped itself. 

Great Political Changes. The last two centuries have 
witiiessetl the cntrajico of Russia into European politics 
as a civilized pewer ; the gradual weakening ot the Turkish 
Empire, “ the sick man of Europe,” who now exists only 
on sull'eraJino ; the consolidation of the Italian peninsula 
into one kingdom, and the disappearanoe of the Pope’s 
temporal power; the birth of a united tJermany, with a 
proportional deiTcaso in the powder of France; and the 
unprooedonted expansion of a single cmjiire (the British), 
and of iho English-speaking pooi)lo throughout the world. 
But tiansoending in importance, perhaps, these changes 
on the chess-board of Europe is the recurrence, in the war 
between Russia and Japan, of the problem that is almost 
as old >us histoiT^ itself — wliat is to be the relation of Europe 
and Asia 7 how can East and West be harmonized in 
one wide-embracing unity T or has the Aryan race already 
passed its zenith ? 

Literature, Art, aod Science. In this department of 
human life tho record of the last three omtiiries affords 
food for serious thought. The triumphs of physical science, 
and the accompanying betterment of man’s material 
surroundings, are marvellous, and yet appear only to bo 
a small instalment of what nature is ready to pay on man’s 
demand. But tho betterment of man himself seems 
more questionable; at all events, lit(;raturo and art have 
to tell a tale of quantity gained at the expense of quality, 
of life’s bulk being preferred to life’s best, of skill in 
criticism growing but creative power diminishing, of the 
newly-won freedom for self-realization producing a morbid 
•oli-oonsciousness that tends to self-destruction ; the great 
names here to bo recordtxl cannot comf)are with the mighty 
Florentines and Elizabethans. Wo can only mention a few 
representative names, excluding living writers. 

(1) In our own country wo find among the [)oots Milton 
(6. 1608), Drydon (b. 1631), and Pope (b. 1688) ; in the finit 
half of the 18th century Thomson, Gray, Oliver Goldsmitli, 
and Cowper; then follow Burns {b. 1769), Wordsworth 
{b. 1770), Scott, Coleridge, Southey, Campbell, Moore, 
Byron, Shelley, and Keats ; and in the 1 9th century Hood, 
’Tennyson, Browning, Matthew Arnold, William Morris, 
the Rossettis, and Sir Edwin Arnold. In English prose 


«ber«i are BtmM (2^ 1888) ; 1881% 

Steele; Fielding (b. 1707), Dr. Johmoa; l^ollcitt ; Qbariee 
Lamb (b. 1755), Walter Savaee Landor, Bydney Fteiitb, 
Leigh Hunt, De Quincey, Carlyle; Thackeray (b. ISII), 
Dickens, Chariot Reado, Kingsley, Wilkie CoUins, tuh td 
R. L. Stevenson. Among historians we have Hume 
(b. 1711), Gibbon (6. 1737), Hallam (b. 1777), Grote (b. 1794), 
Macaulay (b. 1800), Froude, Freeman, and J. R. Green. 
The philosophers, theologians, etc., include Hobbes (b. 
1588), Locke (b. 1632), Sir Isaao Newton (b. 1642), Bishop 
Butler (6. 1692), Adam Smith (b. 1723), Burke, Pahiy, 
Jeremy Bentham, Sir W. Hamilton (b. 1788), J. S. Mill, 
Bain, Ruskin, Herbert Spencer, and Max Muller (b. 1823). 
Science boasts of Cavendish (b. 1731), Priestley, Daloc'U, 
Sir Humphry Davy, Faratlay, Hersohel, Sir Richard Owen 
(b. 1804), Darwin, Tyndall, and Huxley. Eminent painters 
are Hogarth (b. 1697), Sir Joshua Reynolds, Gainsborough, 
Turner (b. 1775), Constable, Landseer (b. 1802), Watis, 
Millais, Leighton, and Buriio- Jones (b. 1833). 

(2) Among j^eneb names must bo mentioned tha 
dramatists Corneille (b. 1609), Moliere, and Racine (b. 
1629) ; the philosophers Descartes (b. 1596), Parcal, 
Voltaire (b. 1694), Rousseau (b. 1712), Comte (b. 179S), 
Montalemhert (b. 1810); the historian Guizot (b. 1787); 
the Encycloi>icdi.sts of tlie 1 8th century, led by Diderot ; 
the novelists Balzao (b. 1799), Victor Hugo, and Georg<w 
Sand ; tho poets Beranger (b. 1780) and Alfred do Musset ; 
the musicians Auber (b. 1782) and Gounod ; and the paint c r» 
David (b. 1748), Delaroche, Delacroix, Meissonier (b. 18JC:), 
Rosa Bonliour, and I)or6. 

(3) With Germany (a vague term) may be ossoomti d 
the poets Goethe (b. 1749), iSchiller (b. 1759), and Ht io® 
(b. 1799); tho philosophers Leibnitz (b. 1646), Kant {1, 
1724), Lessing, Fichte, Hegel (b. 1770), Sehelling, ami 
Grimm ; tho liistorians Niebuhr (b. 1776), Curtius, and 
Mommsen; tho scientists von Humboldt (b. 1769) and 
Liebig (b. 1803); and the musicians (in nearly every cnee 
closely connected with Vienna) Handel (b. 1684), J. S. B?xch. 
Gluck, Haydn (b. 1732), Mozart (b. 1766), BeethoMU 
(6. 1770), von Weber, Schubert, Schumann, Spohr, Meyer- 
beer, Mendelssolm (b. 1809), and Wagner. 

(4) Among the Italian musicians are Cherubini (b. 1760), 

Rossini, Donizetti, Bellini (b. 1802), and Verdi (b. 1813); 
the great Spanish painters include Velasquez (b. 1609) and 
>.lui-iUo (b. 1018) ; tho Flerni.sh painters are Rubens (b. 167’’ ), 
Vandyck, and Rembrandt (b. 1607). Mention also noivt 
be made of the Dutch philp 80 f)her 8 Hugo Grotius (b. 16. .:! ,, 
and S}>inoza the Jew (b. 1632) ; of the Swedish natundirt 
Linnaeus (b. 1707) ; and in Denmark, of tho novelist H u.s 
Christian Amlersen (b. 1806), and of the 

Thorwaldsen (b. 1770). 

(6) America can point with pride to such well'knmrTj 
writers as the poets Longfellow (b. 1807), Edgar Allan Po ' 
and Whittier ; the historians Prescott (b. 1796) and Motl > 
and Washington Irving, the essayist (b. 1783), Naibar..^ ' 
Hawthorne, Emerson, tho novelist Fenimora Cooper, an ! 
tho sculptor Hiram Powers (b. 1805). 




BRITISH EMPIRE. 

A.D. 

ItiOO, Charter granted to the East India 
Company. 

1601. 3.'ho lirnt Poor Law enacted— rendered 
nocortsary alter Uie duisolutiou of 
the monasteries. 


A.D, 

1008 . 

1609 . 


Strufgle between King and Parliament. 

1608. James VI. of Scotland becomes King 
of England as J aines 1., Urns founding 
the Stuart line, and uniting the 
crowns of England and Scotlaml. 
The “divine right of kings” now 
comes to the fore, and the struggle 
between King and Parliament (which ' 
the Tudor sovereigns had ignored) 
becomes acute. 

1607. Benry Hudson starta on Ida Arctio 
voyages. 

1611. The Autborlied Venion of the Bible 
translated. 


IGIO. 

1611 . 

1613 . 

! 1611 . 
1619 . 


EVENTS ABROAD. 

The Ascendency of France. 

(vhainplain, a Frenchman, founds a settlement at Quebec, and gradual:.'; 
French influence predominates along the St. Lawrence in Canada. 

Spain makes a truce with Uie Qnitod Provinces of the Netherlands, virtu.^ ’1? 
recognizing their independence. 

Assassination of Henry IV. of Franco, who is succeeded by Louis zm. L 
great minister is Cardinal Richelieu, who maintains the royal supresn .iy 
again.st the great nobles and the Huguenot factions. 

Gustavus Adolphus, grandson of Qustavus I., becomes King of Sweden. 

The Duchy of Prussia and the Electorate of Braudenbuig are united 
the house of Hohenzollem. 

Michael Romanoff, descended from Rorik in the female line, becomee C;v>r 
of Russia and founds the present dynasty. 

New York founded the Dutch, and at first called New Amsterdam. 

T))e Thirty Years’ "war breaks out between the Romanist and Proteat-^ '■ 
parties in central Europe ; on the former side are the Emperors Ferdinand 
and 111. vwboM generals were Tilly and Tirallenstein), and the Frendi ki> 'j 
Louis Xlii. and XIV. (whose generals were Torenne and the Prince ' - 
Cond^) ; the Protestant leaden were Christian IV. of Denmark and Gosta ' 
Adolphus of Sweden. 
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GHTOF EVENTS IN THE HISTORY OF THE WORLD. 


82 ^ 


A.D. 

U15. 


(ton^ntwO. 


1618. 

1619. 


1830. 


1635. 

1628. 


1629. 

16:t3. 


1637. 

16S3. 


1640. 


1641. 

1643. 


1643. 


1649. 

1651. 


1663. 

1655. 

1668. 

1660. 

16G3. 


1064. 

1665. 

1666. 
1670. 


1679. 

1681. 


1685. 

1688. 


1689. 


1690. 


Chief Jostioft Bir Edwa'>'c! Golce con- 
demzui benerolenoea as illegal. 
Execution of Sir Walter Baleigh. 
The first n^o slaves introduced into 
Ajcnerica (Virginia). 

The “ Pilgrim Fathers’* sail in the 
'* Mayflower” and found Plymouth 
and the colony of New England 
(Massachusetts). 

Accession of Charles T. 

Tlie” Petition of Right” against the 
Royal tyranny is p^tssed by the 
Commons, and receives the King’s 
assent. 

Harvey demonstrates the circulation 
of the blood. 

Charles dissolves his Parliament, and 
rules for eleven years witliout one. 
William l^aud beiKtines Archbishop 
of Oantertmry. 

Jolm liampden refuses to pay ship- 
mmiey. 

The ‘ ^Solemn TiCague and Covenant” 
signed in r^cotland to defend the 
Refonuatioii. 

BetUemeut at Madras by the East 
India Company. 

The Long Pariiament summoned. 
Charles ailowr; tlie Earl of Struflord 
to be czocui<-d. 

Massacre of tJie Ulster Protestants. 
Civil War breaks out between the 
Royalists and rarliamentariun.i. 
Charles’s pfreat defeats were nt 
Marston Moor (1644) and Naschv 
(1646). 

General Assembly of Presbyterian 
and Independent Divines at West- 
minster, 

Execution of Charles I. 

Cromwell harries Deland. 

The Navigation Act only allowed 
goods to enter England in loglisb 
vessels. War follows with Ifitlland. 
Cromwell ia made Lord Prot(;ct.or. 
Jamaica talccn from Spain. 

Death of Cromwell. 

Bestoratiou of the monarchy under 
Charles II. 

The Royal Society founded. 

Charles receives Bombay from 
Portugal as iiart of Uie dov\Ty of his 
wife (Jatbarino. 

New Amsterdam taken in the Dutch 
War, and re-named New York. 

The Great Plague of London. 

The Great Fire of London. 

The Secret Treaty of Dover between 
Charles and Louis of France undoes 
the Triple Alliance of England, 
Ilollaudf and Sweden against France 
(1668), 

Habeas Corpus Act passacd. 

Penn founds the Quaker colony of 
Pennsylvania. 

Accession of James II. Monmouth's 
rebellion. 

James flees to Prance, and the crown 
is offered to William of Orance 
(grandson of Charles I.) and his wife 
Mary (daughter of James U.). 

Siege of Londonderry. 

Bi^land, Spain, Germany, Holland, 
and Sweden make an alliance against 
France. 

Battle of the Boyne ends James H.’s 
hopes in Deland. The Paciheation 
of limerick promises liberty to the 
Irish Romanists. 


A.D. 

1621. 


1623. 


1626, 

1628, 


16.31. 


1632. 

16,37. 

1640. 

1642. 

1643. 


1618. 


EVENTS ABROAD (eontinued). 


IJM. Oommcncement of the National Debt. 
iSv S* England founded. 

1697, Tto Peace of Ryawick ends the 

xjTench War. 

AlUance of England, 
Austria. Portugal. Den- 
JJSinv* supports the 

daiu. to tb. 


1701. 


If*.*)?. 

le.'is. 

1G61. 


1669. 

1672. 

167S« 

1683. 


1685. 
ICS 7. 
1C89. 


1697. 


1698. 

1699. 


1700. 


1702. 


1709. 

1713. 


1715. 

1718. 


1730, 

1726. 

1728. 

1739. 

1740. 


Philip tv. becomes King of Spain, and the Netherlands entirely renounce' 
allegiance to Spain. 

Ferdinand II. of Bohemia overthrows his rival Frederick, Elector Palallne, 
husband of Eli7.al>elh, Uie daughter of James I. oi EiM^land. 

Wallenstein wins the victory of Dessau. 

Richelieu takes La Rochelle, a Huguenot fortress, aidcil by the Duke of 
Buckingham. 

Tilly takes ilagdeburg by storm, but Is defeated by Gastavus Adolpbua at 
Breitenfcld, and again the next year at the Lech. 

[Manchu Tartars conquer China and found the present dynasty]. 

Gustavus Adoli'hus gains the battle of Lutzen, but is killed on the field. 
Death of the Emperor Ferdinand II. 

Portugal revolts from Spain, and sets up the royal house of Bragausa. 
Death of Cardinal liichelieu. 

France w ins a great victory over Spain at Rocrol. 

Louis XiV'., tlie “ Grand Mouarque,” ascends the throne of France, hi*?^ 
oliief minister being Cardinal Mozarin. lie marries Maria Tiieresa (1669), 
and engages in various w^ars of aggrandisement, which are concluded by tJie' 
Treaty of Ryswick (1697). In his reign flourish the great writers Raciue, 
Oomeille, Pascal, MolitNre, and Bor’suet. 

U^ie Peace of Westphalia eiuls the Thirty years* Ww, adding Alsace to 
France, and weakening Germany by formally approvhig her diunnion. Th» 
independence of the Fedeial Coixuuoawe^tiis of tlie Netherlands aad 
Switzerland la recognized. 

Under William 1., the Duchy of Prufisia becomes independent of Poland. 
Marslial Tureiine, lielped by lim English, defeats Spain at Dunkirk. 

On the death of Cardiuai Mnzarin, Iamu?! XIV. becomes auLocraiic mlcr, with* 
Colbert as his finance minister. ** L’^;tat, e’est inoi,” (I am the State), was 
a say Inc o* I.ouis'. 

Ttie Turks take Crete from the Venetians, aflor bcshvjng its chief town,. 
Candia, for twenty years. 

Murder of De Witt, the Dutch statesman and pntriot, William (afterwarda 
William III. of England) bccomf*a stadholdcr of Llullnml. 

]’t?aro of Nimrguori, einling FruTice’s war with Spain and nollend. 

John Poblcski, king of Polaiid, comes to the rescue of the German forces 
under the f'uko of Lorraine, aid aaves Vicuna from the Turks under 
Muhammud iV. 

Louis revokes tlic Edict of Nant,es (1598) and proscribes the Huguenots. 

The Turks defeated at tlie battle of MoUacs and driven out of Uungory, 
Peter tJie Great, son of Ale.\i3 and iTrandson of Michael Romanotf, alter 
reigning wiUi his brotlscr Ivan V. for seven years, becomes sole ruler of 
Russia, fie take,? tiiC title of ” Emperor of all the Russiaa,** founds 
Bt. Petersburg and makes it his capital, and lays the foundations of hii 
country's navy, army, and commerce. Bitherto ArciiMugcl had been Uie 
only Russian port, but I’eter makes h.Ls empire touch tiio Rea of Azov, the 
Caspiau, m-d Uie Baltic, al tho expeuic of the Turks, Persia, and Sweden 
rcapectivoly. 

Charles XXL becomes King of Swedf-n. 

Prince EuKCne of Savoy ronia the ’i’urks at Zenta on the Tlicisa. 

Gold mines discovered in Bra-zil. 

'J’he Treaty of Carlowitz (Uie first beL\con CTliri-ili.iUs and Turks) limitti tho 
Turkish dominions, giving Hungary lo Aiistria, aiid Dalmatia and the 
I’cloponnesus to Venice. 

Charles XII. of Sweden defeate Russia at Karra. 

Death of Churics n. of Spriiu witiiout a son. Louis XIV. of 1-Yancc and tho 
Lmperor Leopold of Austria, both being grandsons of Philip III. of Spain 
nominate claimanto to the tlirone ; the former prof'lfiims his grandson Phillti 
or Anjou M Philip V., the latter pnxdaims his «on tiie Archduke Charles as 
Cnaries III. (fjouia XIV. ’a wife, Maria Theresa, w a daughter of Philip IV. 
of Rpain, and on her m.arriage had rcuonneed all clahua to the. Spani^'.i throne.) 
IhuH the War of the Rpauitth Succogjiiou brc.'il<s out. 

irince Eugene of Savoy defeats the French forces under Viilerov at 
Cremona. ^ 

Charles XII. of Sweden is utterly overthrown by T’et-er Oie Great at Poltowa 
The Treaty of Utrecht ends the War of tlie Siianish Sncceasion. Philip v! 
w recogmzed as King of Spain, but in order to maintain the balance of power 
(a principle whlcli now' for the first Ume diatlnctly comes to the Dont ia 
mternational politics) it *3 settled that he must renounce any claim to the 
French crown on the death of Louis XIV. ; the Archduke Cliarlee (who had 
become the Emperor Charles VI. In 1711) receives Lombardy, Naples,, 
Sardink and tlie Netiierlands ; Gibraltar is left In Emrll’Jh possciion. ^ 
I^uls XV. becomes King of France. In his reign live Voltaire and Roaveau. 
Charles XU. of Sweden killed at tho siege of Fredcrlckshull. Sweden 
power now declines, as RusRla’s increa^iea. 

The Peace of Passarowitz gives the Morea and other Venetian dorainiona 
m the eastern Mediterraucan (except the Ionian IsUis) to Turkey. 

The Pra^auo Sanction by the Great Powers recognizes Uiat the Emperor 
Charlra VI. shall be succeeded by his female heirs if ho has no son. 

Death of Peter ttie Great, wrho Us succeeded by his widow Ciathariae. 

Diamond mines discovered In Brazil. 

Austria ced^ Bervia to Turkey. 

pea^ of Use Emperor Charles VI., who is succeeded on the throne of Austria, 
(with Hungary and Bohemia) by his daughter Maria Theresa. Charles, 
of Bavaria (Emperor from 1742 to 1745) claims tho throne, and 
Frederick U,, ” the Groat,** of Pnissia takes BUeela. So comes the war 
Auatrian Saooession, in which England and the Netberlands help Maria. 
Therein. ** The Empress Queen/* against the Bonzboiui of Franoe and foidiu 
with Pruafla and Bavaria. 
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A.r>. 

1703. 

1704. 


1706. 

1707. 

1708. 

1710. 

1714. 

1716. 


1716. 

1720. 


1737. 

3786. 

1740. 

1746. 


2762. 


I7D7. 


3759. 
7 7Cn. 
1768. 


1768. 

1774. 

1770. 

1776. 

1777. 
1760. 

1781. 

1782. 


1787.. 


1788, 


1794. 


THE WORLD AND THE E:MPIKE. 


BRITISH EHPIRE (amiinutu'). 

Ar!C<«edon ol Queen Anne. Whim's and 
Tories now become party names. 
France recogniaea the" Elder Preten- 
der** as James III. of Eneland. 
Marlborough, by a forced marcli, 
prevents Villeroy's forces joiMing 
Marahal Tallard’s, and defeats the 
latter at Blenheim. 

Bir George Booko takes Gibraltar. 
MarlboroiJigh dcfeiiLs Villeroy at 
Kaniillicp. 

Act of Union of England and c^cot 
land passed. 

Marlborough and Prince Encene vin 
Oudcimrde, and next year 81 al- 
plaquet. 

Bt. Irani’s Cathednd completed by 
Bir Cliristoydier VVre!i. 

George 1., grandson of lilir.iibeth tlie 
daugliter of Jantes 1., ascmiis tJic 
throne, and founds tiie llanover line. 
3’be Earl of Mar’s rebellion on belwef 
of the " Elder I’rehMider.’* Pattli.s 
of BhejifFmuir and i’reKt,ori. 

Tlie Bepteunial Aet passed. 

’J'hc South Bea Bubble gives Walpole 


I A.l). 

‘ 17 J3 


174 r>. 

1748. 


I 175r>. 

I I r.-iG. 


17.77. 


1 7r,H. 

■ li.vj. 

i 

I 1760 . 
I 1 7 G 2 . 


ITCS. 

17r,S. 


EVENTS ABROAD (continued). 

France defeated at Dettingcn (the last battle in which an English Unp 
present in person). 

'J’he Allies, under tlje Duke of Cumberland, defeated by Prance at Pontenor. 
I'he Peace of .Aix-Ia-dmp' ile end.s the War, and recognizes Francis the 
husband of Maria Therest., us Emperor. 

Great earth(]uake at Lisl •«>!). 

TliC Seven Years* War l>r;.;i:i3, in which Great Britain and Prussia are ftlite-d 
against France and Anstria. 

France captures Minorca frimt the Britwh. 

France compels afBritish army to evnenate rjanover. 

Frederick the Great of iiu.-,pia defeats tlie Preach at Kossli.ach and U-fs 
Anstrians at Leu then. 

The French lost liOuLsburg, taken by the British. 

The French were defeated at Miiiden by the Prussians and their BrUish 
allieB. 

In Canada the French lost Quebec, taken by the British under General Wolfe. 
•J be Fn'nch troops in Ganatia surrender to the British. 

Jlurder of I’etcr III. of Kns.sia, and succession of his widow, Catharine If. 
Buasia takes Ihe Crimea from tlie 'J’artars and encroache.s on Poland. 

1)ie Bpaniardd join the French and lose Havana in tiic AVest Indi?^ ecdl 
Manilla in the Philippines, both taken by the P.rili.sh. 'liipy ir.^'ade 
I’ortugal, an ally of Great Britain, but are driven out of tlie country l*v » 
combined force of Portuguese and British. 

'.l iie 'lYcaty of I’aris, by which France rrinouiices all claims to Canada and 
jNova Beotia. 

Prance takes Cor'^W from the Genoese. 


the opportunity for showing his 
financial genius. 

George II. becomes King. 

The Porteoua Bii^ts at Edinburgh. 
Anson starts on hi-s voyage round the 
world. 

Boliellion on behalf of the " Young 
} ‘retell der,** Cbailcs Edward, grand- 
son of .lames If. Jial tics of l’re^toll- 
paiis and Cullodcn. 

'.rtic New BQle (of the Calendar) 
introduced. 


1771. 

J772. 


i 1774. 


177G. 
: 1781. 


178C. 


Buppression of the Parliament of I’ans (the supreme legal tribunal of pTcnccl. 
'J‘he first partition of Polajtd among the thiire rieiirhboiu'ing powers — lluseiu, 
Austria and Prussia. 

l/ouis XVI. becomes King of Prance, lie marrie.s ATnrie Antoinette, dau'ditvf 
of Maria Tlioresa of Ausfri.i, 

Tlie Treaty of Kainardji recognizes llussia's right to proiect the C k 
Church in Turkey. 

Keeker becomes Finance Minister in I’nince nnd restores public credit. 
Neoker dismtesed, and i-'ranee in the next few years is brought to the c\« 
of bankruptcy and anarchy. 

Death of Prederit;k the Great, who had greatly extended the territory ai>d 
power ot I’rassia. 


OrGrwtb of lbs rritisii Empire. 

1789. 

Clive’s victory at Pli.sy, lr<uu which j 
dat43a tlic P>rilish Empire in India. 

Wolfe's victory at QucIxm. 

George III. becomes King. 

The Treaty of Paris acknowledges 
Britain's right, to her conquc.us iii 
India, Canada, and elsewhere.. 

C.'iptain Cx)ok extilore? New /.ealund 
Olid the east coast of Anstndia.. 

Warren lla.sUng'-', f;rst (ioveriior- 
Gem’nil of Biiii.i. 

War of Aiiicricau Iiulcj>r,ri,Jcuce 
begins. 

The thirteen North American 
(Colonics issue their Dec laraLiou of 
Indepeudeiieo (duly 4th). 

Burgoyne .surrenders at Bnr.iioga. 

Admiral Ttodiiey defeats tl.i: S]ianish 
off Cape M. Vincent.. 

Lord Corn\valli.s suiTeudcrs at York- i 

town. ! 

'.ihe siegm of Gibrah' ir liy the French j 
and BpaTiisb cai.-scd after brnting j 
time years. | 

Bodney defeats the Frciu’h tleel oft i 
Dominica. 

Independent ParU:iinent established 
at Dublin. | 

l’>y file Trouty of Vcr.siuHcs^ American j 
Independence recognized. I 

flu 1764 JamcH Watt began his I 
improvenicnis in tlie .stoam-eugme, ! 
and Hargreaves designed the Kpin- ! 
iiing-jemiy ; in 17C9, a barber named ! 
Arkwright invented the spin nine- 1 
frame, and In 1776 Crompton brought ! 
out his mule. Shortly afterwRr<ls a i 
power loom for weaving was de.signed j 
by Cortwriglit, a clergyman, and 1789. 
another by HoiTocks, a weaver.] ! 

First settlement of tiie British in ; 
Australia; Sydney made a convict | 1790. 
Rt.ation, witfi Captain Phillip u.s i 
Governor. 1 

On .Innc 1st, a day known as *‘ the | 1791. 
glorious first of June,’* I,ord Bowc j 
defeats a French fleet oft Brest. I 


Tiie French Revolution. 

I ranee has in the course of the l.i.st century passed through many revoluiJcii f 
oiul made trial of many diCerent forms of government. 'J’lie first great u}t- 
beaval in the fabric of sodeiy of France occurred in 1 789. This great cab,c-, 
trophe was the result of an unjust code of laws, of an oppressive system of 
ta.vation, and of a corrui>t court. Boc’iety was dlviiled into the privilitgr.d 
classes and the unprivilegc'd. No Frenchman who was not of noble birth 
c'ould rise to high olVico in the state, the church, or the army. Not only wc-rv 
l!,e tuxes enormous, but they wore unjustly distiihuted. 'Ilius the land i,!.i \ , 
one of the heaviest, was paid by only a third of those who held land ; ti. ‘ 
noliles, the clergy, and those in the service of the governnicnt were exempt 
from payment. But of all the inipObte Ihe most detested was the gabfUf 
or salDtiix. The government monopolised the trade in salt, and put on thY, 
nec'essary article any pru’e it fileixsed. Every householder was compel. c i 
to purchase a certain quantity, fixed for him by the authorities, whether ho 
desired to purdiuse it or not. Further, tlie quantity dillored lu the severv?! 
provinces, and some of them were free entirely from the gabelle. Kucu 
arbitrary and luicqual i)ier*sures as these were the seeds of the Great llevd.. 
tiou. 

Bigns of the coniing liarve.-.t were visible before Louis XIV. died iu 17D’>, 
leaving bis crown to his great grandson, l.ouis XV. Undea* tiiis monai h 
the French court revelled in every form of costly luxury and sliameful d 
bauchcry. Crow'ds of courtiers, wortldoss and dissolute men, hung ubn -t 
the palace and lived in tlie most extravagant style, chiefly at the puuiir 
expense. The people, ground dowTi wiUi taxes to pay for all this vitje ar J 
luxury and to bear the burden of the accumulated debts of past ccntinio , 
became at last almost mad with mDory and despair, and, like working bee.a 
banded together to kill the drones, or expel them from the hive. 

Louis XV. forCvSaw Umt some fearful catastrophe would, after his de;.h‘;, 
befall France: Aprls nous le dHuge was his oft-repeatod saying. Tie wan 
succeeded, in 1771, by liLs grandson, liouis XVI. Revolution co;fid hr.v® 
been averted only l»y a just distribution of the national burdens over ad 
rl tsses of the community. Tlie attempt was made by Turgot, tlio prn e 
minister, in Hie beginning of thLs reign, but the opposition of the priviUi'c.i 
classes was too strong, and the support of the king too weak for him to efie^ct 
any real reform. At length, in 1788, finding his kingdom on the verge cf 
l)ankmpte*y, Louis XVI. convoked the States General, an assembly (coi-ei^i* 
ponding to our Parliament) which had not met since Richelieu took U r 
helm of state in 1614. The short outline that follows must sufiBce to sIjow 
the course of events tl^at led up to tlie establishment of the French Umpire. 
'J'he National Assembly meets at Versailles (May 5). 

Tlie Bastille is stormed (July M) and the king and queen are brought fr< 
Versftilles to Paris, practically as prisoners. 

A grand pageant in the Chami* de Mars, where the king, the awembly, " ' 
soldiers, and the people swore a solemn oath to maiutaiu the new cousUtub 
whicli had been recently framed. 

Death of Mirabeau, Uie master spirit of the Assembly, who might hi. 
moderated the Revolution. Futile attempt of tlie royal family to escy;*-’ 
from Paris (June 80). Louis intrigues with Prussia and Austria. 
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A.l>, 

nss. 


i797. 


k78S. 


1800. 


18CI. 


Ia'*!?. 


1808. 


im. 

!8--7. 

ilicj. 


1810, 


1811. 

1812. 


CHIEF EVENTS IN THE HISTORY OF THE WORLD. 


B&mSH EMPIRE (wntinued). 


Britain has to conWd against a 
combination ol Uiree great nmriiime 
powers — France, Bpain, and Ilolland. 
Mungo Park exidores Uie Nigor. 
Edward Jenner discovers vaccinat ion 
as a safeguard i^ainst 6inall-po:s.. 
Two great navai victories : (1 ) over 
Ui© Spaniards oft Cape St. Vincent by 
Sir John Jervis, (2) over Wie Dutcli 
off Camperdown by Admiral Duncan. ; 
A mutiny among Dritish sailors, 
at Spltlicad and tlie Nore, subsided 
on the redress of tlicir grievances. 
Kelson’s victory of tlie Kile. The 
French fleet alincst totally destroyed 
in Aboukir Bay, and the Freud i 
wniy in Egypt under Boiiuparte cut 
off from Friiuc<\ 

in Ireland. Tbo rebels 
defeated at Vinegar Hill by the 
troops under General Lake. 

With tlie aid of two Itritish ships 
under Bir Bidney Smith, the U’liiks 
successfully defend Acre oguiusl 
Itijuaparte. 

The British, under the Duke of T orK, 
make an abortive attempt to drive 
the Frencli out of Holland. 

Act of Duiou passed between Great 
Britain and Ireland, coming into 
operation on January Ist, 180J. 
Malta surrendered by the Freudi to 
tlMj British after a long blockudc. 
General Abcreroinbio defeats the 
lYench forces left in Egyiit. ut 
Alexandria. Tliia led to the evacua- 
tion of Egyjit by the French. 

Danish fleet cornpullcd to surRuider 
to the British alter a terrible sti’iiL'ch' 
at Copenhagen (Bir Hyde J arki-r 
and Kelson in command >. 

]’eac4? of AmieriK coududed between 
England and France. 

Kapoloon imprisons all British sub- 
jects travdliiig in France, Wi.i 
declared. I’reparationa made 
lU)ulogne for the invasion of liingland. 
Battle of As.saye, in Boutliern liidin. 
won by Bir Artlnir Wellesley. 

Kelson destroj^s the fleets of Fram i- 
end Spain off Cape IVufalgar (I'l.,! 
(d.toher). Kelson is killed on board 
the ruVori/. 

]>y the end of the year all the scar<,!ist 
of India is in <!io hiimisof tlic Ihiti.-b, 
Cape Colony taken iroin the T)ntdj. 
Colonization in An.-Jt-nilia by fixt 
immigrants now 1 'rins. 
Bombardnient of CopeEhagcit, 
.lidigoland seized. 

The sj^ve trade abo]i.s;u>.i Ibroughoni 
dominions, rhiolJy throu, ii 
the efforts of Granville Bhari*, 
Clarkson, and WTlberforce. 

Fir Arthur Wellesley lands in 
rortupal and wins battle of Vimici o. 
Bir John kloore, chief commander r-f 
the Britlsli in tlie Peninsula, com- 
pelled to beat a hasty retreat befon- 
Kapoleon. He succeeded in reachif” 
Corunna, where ho defeated the 
pursuing army, but fell in the battle. 
WelJ^Iey'a victory at Talavera. 

Une Walcheren expedition fails. 
Well^ley (now Viscount Wellington) 
^,*“i(lraw8 his troops behind the Lim a 
of Torres Vedi-as in front of Libhoii. 
Marshal Wassena recoils from UiC 
hnee and evacuates Portugal. 

W ftllingtoa dc/eate Marshal Boult at 
A dmera. 


W tJiing^ton at last storms Dadafos 
^Jd wms the battle of Salamanca, 
vvar commenced wdth the U.ri.A. 

GenerJ'piv’ unde; 

w«neral Pakenham were repulsed a 
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1813. 

1814. 


1815. 


EVENTS ABROAD (corUinued). 

France deedarea war with Austria and Prussia. Tiie Tuiierlea Palace ia 
stormed (Auj^st 10) and monarchy is abolished. 

The Legislative Assembly gives wajr to the National ConverUion (September 
21) In which are two parties — the Girondists, or Moderates, chiefly represent- 
ing the county districts ; and the Jac-obins, or JO vtremists, wdio are urged 
on by the Parisian mob, and led by Marat, Bobespierre, and Danton, 

'J'he Republican General Dumouriez defeats Prussia at Valrny. 

The lleign of Terror begins with tlie execution of Louis iLVi. (.lanuR.ry 21) 
and the institution of the Committee of Public Safdp. France doclares 
war against England and Holland. The Revolutionary Tribunsd is 
appointed (March 10) and Marie Antoinette guiiloiineti (October 1C), 
(icncrals Hoche and Jourdain put down Royalist revolts, and drive off the 
attacks of PriuMia and Austria. Robespierre’ is executed (July 28) ; downfall 
of the Jjicobins and of tlie Revolutionary Tribunal ; end of tlie Reign of 
'J’orror. 

The Convention devises a new constitution, consisting of (he Assembly of 
600 members, the Beiiate, and the Directory (an executive government 
of five men, of whom Cun.-ot was the most iniluential). 

Final partition of Poland between Russia, Austria, and I'ru.ssia. (I'revious 
partitions had been made in 1772 and 1793). 

Death of Catharine II. of Uus'sia, who is succccdou by Paul (murdered in 
1801) and then by Alexander. 

Kupoleon Bonaparte, who had distinguished himself at the sic-'c of Toulcn 
(1793), is in command of the French armies against Austria ami fc ardinia. 
After Napoleon’s brilliant successes at Lodi and liivoll, tlie Treaty of Campo 
Fonnio cedes the Austrian Ketiierlands (Belgium) and Lombardy to France, 
and the Venetian llepublic to Austria. 

Napoleon’s expedition to the East (really to tlinatcij India), lie v-ins the 
battle of the Pyramids and occui)ie.s Jlg’vpt. 

Napoleon invades Syria, fails to Bike Aero, and returns to FT.snco. Franco 
takiis I’ope ITus VI. prisoner, and sets up a Jfepjiblic in the l‘apal Ftates. 
Kapoloon ends the government of Uie Directory (CcLoticr/, and bccoruci 
First Consul with practically absolute power. 

Napoleon’s victory at Miuengo, and Uio I’rench general Moureau’tf defeat 
of Austria at HoheriUnden. 

Alexander 1. becomes (?'Zar of Pu^-iia. 

Thomas Jefierson, who had lielijcd lo dnw up tlie Dcclaratnm of ludcpcu- 
dena*, becomes President of the I'.S.A. ior two terms of four years. 

The Peace of Luneville tictwccn Frauen aud Au itiia fixes the lUiino as the 
1 rcnch frontier on the east. 

Kapoloon institutes the Legion of Honour, and has the Code NapoK-ou 
drawn up. 

K'apolc-cu scll.i Louisiana to the II .F. A. 


The Frsiich Erapire. 

Knpolcon makes bvmsfff Emperor of the French and Kinc of NorUi Italy. 
He litiS the Bourbon Prince, the Due d’ Eughieu, arrested on foreign soil 
and shot without trial. 

Surrender of the Austrian General Mack with 50,f)b0 men to Ka£>oUon tl 
Him, who defeats Uiu Austiiana and Russians at Austcrlitz. 

The various German princes renounce all allegiance to Uie Western Emp're 
and form them.selvo8 into the Conlederation of the Rhine (under Napolcou’s 
protection) ; Bavaria, Saxony, and Wurtembiirg become separate kingdoms ; 
Francis 11. resigns the title of llniperor, and so the Holy Roman Empire,’ 
which bad existed for a thousami years, comes to an cud, though Francis 
continues to be Emperor of Austria. 

Kapoloon defeate J’ruasi;i. and Baxoiiy at Jena and enters Bcilin. He issues 
the Iterlin Deertes, which inaugurate his Contiuenlal System iatendeJ 
to ostracise England — all British goods being declared contraband, and her 
ports in a stale of blockade. 

Joseph Bonaparte is made Kmg of Naples, and IiOuLs of Holland. 

Kapoleoii defeats Russia at Friedlaud, and coiiclinles the Peace of Tilsit 
which bnnp Russia on to France’s side, while Wostphalia is taken Loin 
1 russia and Jerome Bonaparte is made ila king. 

I’ortupl refuses to can-y out the Berlin Decrees, and is attacked by Napoleon 
who Uius commences the Peninsular War. ^ * ‘ 

The first steamboat ruiis on the Hud.sou River (H 'V ) 

Kupoleon sets up his broth.ir Jo.=cpi, Rlm .’ of .Spain,' and pnta Murat in 
his place as Kmg of Kajdcs. H'hc luciiiisitioa b* abolished in tspain. 

Austria declar^ war on Napoleon, and after varying successes the Archdcle 
Cliarles is overthrown at Wagram. 
llevolt of Chili from Spain. 

Napoleon haying divorced Joypphino marries Maria I.oui .a, ohui.hter of tee 
J’.mperor of Austria. 

Rui^ia grows tired of enforcing the Contiricntal SysUun. Napolcc-n’.s l-,- 
VHsIon, and victories at SmolcnsJk and liorodino; Mt>‘ix>w is hiktn a/ci llrcJ 
(bcpteinber), and the disa^-^Uous rtdreat of the French commcucoci (October), 
m which nearly half a million men perish. 

After a victory at Dresden, Napoleon Is utterly defeated by the Allies at 
l.«ipzig, and Germany regains her frf cdora. Tt>o Allif's invade Fmnce from 
the east, as does Wellington from the south, King Ferdinand VIL having 
been restored to tlie Spanish Uirone. 

'J'he AUi^ take Paris, Napoleon abdicates (Afnrch 31 ) and retires to Elba ; 
the Bourbon line is restored in Louis XVI IJ., the younger brothci; of 
Louis XVL 

Napoleon land.s on the south coast of France (Match 1), and Louis X'VTIL 
flees. After the battle of Waterloo, Napoleon is bauighed to Sli. Helena 
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New Oxlesixts. The fainoua i!srht (where Ue died on May 6, 1821) and Lonls is reinstated on the ttunoie of 

between the frigates Shannon eud Iraure. 

Chesaptake occurred in thi-* war. [At the cloee of tlje Napoleonic wars in 1815^ the CTongresn of Vienna idlnsiu 

1818, Wellington, after a great victory at the boundaries of tho European states and detmnines tlieir foreign poffcaaiooiu 

Vittoria (time closing the Penixisular (1) the German statee are grouped in a Gonfcderation with the Eoxxorcn* of 

War), enters France. Austria as President; (2) Norway is taken from Denmark and johed wttih 

Australian explorers make their v. ay Sweden ;(3) Poland is pla^ as a separate kingdom under tho crown Russia; 

across Uie Blue Mountains and oi»ou j (4) Italy is divided into a number of small states including the P^xal states 

up a new country to the colonists. : and the two Sicilies (Naples and Sicily) — tl»e nortliem states boog piaffed 

1815. Wellington, who hud driven ! under Austria ; (6) Belgium is united with ilolland ; (6) Great Itftain l» 

JiTarslial Key at Quatre Bras, rein- j assigned what is now culled British Quiana, Ceylon, and Capo Colony Kauri- 

forced by Blucher, whom Napoleon | tlus, Trinidad, Tobago, and Malta, all of which she had taken during the ''ur.J 

had repulsed at T.lgny, wins tiic 1818. Napoleon’s marshal Bemadotte becomes King of Sweden a« Charles XF. 
battle of Waterloo (June 1 8th). I Tho German States form a zollvcrein or commercial union, ropeaUnjyult 

j duties on Oieir mutual frontiers, and only mainttiininc duties along teU’ 

The liiOng Peace. ^ ! external boundaries. Prussia is now rising In importance. 

1815. Algiers, a nest of pirntAiS, bombardo.i | iSCO. John VI. returns from Brazil and accepta tho con.stituiional monarch; of 
by a fleet under Lord Lxinouth, and | Portugal. 

2,000 prisoners set free. | 1 ?.*:!. The Greeks rebel against tho Ottoman power, and their cause h eepoi^ed 

1818. itORS and Parry slaxt on their ArctU. by Lord Bjrron. 

Exploration voyafre. J*era and the various PLepublics of Central America revolt from Spfn ; 

1815. Bingaporo seized by Sir Btaniford ! Bolivar, who died in 1830, frees the South American States of Venezusia, 

Kaflles for tho British. j New Granada, and I’pjier Peru (callod lu his lionour Bolivi;i> from Spat. 

1820. George IV., who had been regent i Missouri is admitted among the IJ.S.A. as tlie first ” alave state,’’ l.e. RjIa 

during hifl father’s IruMinity since , in which slavery was legally recognized. The President Ls James Monotv 

1810, comes to tlie Uirone. ; who in a mesaage to Congress enunciated tho “ Monroe Doctrine ’ of 

EngliKh immigration begins in Cape J “America for tlie American!* ’’ — that any attempt by a European iis^ion 

Colony. ! to acquire territory in America would be considered xm unfriendly act. 

1824. All lawT* restricting combinations of j 1822. Brazil La declared independent of Portugal, though remaining under tiieru>o^ 

workmen Mr. rojicaled, and an A*.ti »Tohn VT., who is succeeded by his sou Pedro a.s Brazilian Lniperor, andttia 

passed d**)nmj" vi^iiut was legal and daughter Maria as Portuguese Queen (1826). 

what not. i The revolt of (’idle from Spain is successfully established, thanks to the 

1828. Sir Robert Peel organises the London ! of Lord Cochrane, the Rarl of Dundonald. 

jsolice force. | 1824. Louis XVIII. Is sucx-eeded by his brother Charles X. 

Repeal of the Corporation and Test ' 1826 llie Mexican Republic established in independence of Spain. 

Acts, thus opening all ofiicca in the ; Alexander I. aucceeded by hia brother Nicholas J. as Czar of Russia. 

Stale to Disscuten*. 1828. llie Sultan Mahmoud II. massacTes las Jnnissaries or Praolorian Guardi 

1829. I’assing of the CuUioHc Emancipation 1827. England, France and Russia intervene In the war brtweem the Sidtan iifuS 

Act, by which the RoJiiun Catholics Iho Greeks. Tho Ottoman fleet is utigrly routed at Navaririo by 'ho 

were set free from all the di«abiliti<v allied Powers, who establlsli an independent Qr^-ck kingdom under Ott» of 

W’hicti liad for nearly three centuries Bavaria. 

been fastened on them. 1828. Don Miguel, brother of Don Pedro, is made Kmg of Portugal In oppusilLna 

1880. WilUain IV. succooda to the throne. to Queen Maria. 

George Stephenson, who had con- 1830. Ferdinand V 11. of Spain abolishes UiO Salic Law in order to m.ake his daughtes! 
atrucied the “ Rocket’’ locomotive, Isabella eligible for tlie crown. 

completes the tirst Engliah railway, , CharUis X. abolishea tho freedom of the press, and diasolvea the Ohaml->«r 

between Liverpool and Manchester. I of Deputies. He D driven out by the “ Revolution of July *’ (27ih to 

1882. The First Reform Act passed. 1 and Ida cousin Tjouis Philippe, Duke of Orleans, and son of Philippe . 

1833. Act paAi^ed abcUisidug slavery , U* made King of the French. Prance acquires the coast of Algiftrs. 

throughout the British dominion ;, j Revolt of tlie Southern Provinces of the Netlierlatids, which form the Repar»t;e 

but not to take effect till IHSft. | kingdom of Belgium under r>eopold of Coburg, husband of the Engliah Prinr 

£20,000,000 paid in compensation to j Charlotte; the Northern Provinces continue, as tiie Kingdom of Holla , 

the slave-owTiera, j under the ilouse of Orange. 

1837. Accession of Queen Victoria (June ■ 1831, Don Pedro I. resigns the crown of Brazil to his son, and comes to Europe i ; 
20th); the crown of Hanover 1.^ ; support Maria in Portugal; Don Miguel is overthrown, and Maria becon i 

separated, under the Balio Lav;-, from ; Queen again (1833), and marries Ferdinand of Baxe-Oobnrg, the brother 'A' 

that of Great Britiin. ) the late Prince Consort. 

1888. The first atcamship crosses the ; Revolt of the Poles at the rmellles of the Grand Duke Con.stantine ends 

Atlantic. j their losing their constitution and name, and being eulsnly absorbed iu 

18Sd. Aden, at tlie entrance of the Red Bca, i Russia. 

is oocuided by tliu British. j A new Federal Constitution Is created In Switzerland to end tlw.v.ar betwctm 

Chartist risings begin, the Protestant and Romanist cantons. 



New Zealand begbis to be colonized ! 1833. 

by British immi+irantt;. / 

1840. Queen Victoria marric3 her coiusio, ( 

Prince All>crt. l' 

I'cnny Vest Inj^Mtulecl, thanks to | 

Sir Howland Hill. j 

1841. Local BcU gov trumeut cranled to ' 1810. 

Canada. 

O’Connell’s agitidion begins for i 
rqieal of the L iiiou bclv\oeu Groat | 1841. 
Britain and IreUnd. 

1842. TTie First V/nr with China, begun I 
over the opium traffic, cuds in the 1 
CAvdon of liotig-Kong, and opouiiur i 1814. 
of five Chinese ports to foreigners. ' 1 is id, 

1848. General Pollock makes an expedition 

into Afghanistan and takes Cabal. 1818. 
Natal (settled by DuWh Boers or 
farmers from the Cape in 1837) 
occupied by British. 

1845. Potato famine in Ireland. 

Eir John Franklin's ULfated Arctic 
expedition. 

1846. R^al of the Cora Laws by Sir 
Robert Pool, 

End of the First Sikh War ia India, 


Russia aids Turkey against the rebel .Muhammad All, Pasha of E{.rypt. 

On tlie death of F’erdinand VTI. of Spain, civil war breaks out between th*’> 
supporters of his daughter Isabel and hi* brother Don Carios ; the latter art. 
strong in the nortli, but are finally subdued in 1840. 

The Genoese Mazzini forms the •* Young Italy “ party to free Italy (especia-'/ 
its northern states) from Austrian or other foreign c^ontrol. 

Muhammad Ali rebels again, and though reduced to submission by Englac.d 
Rusrtia, and Austria, Is recc^nized as heredit.ary Viceroy of Egypt, 
condition of paying homage and tribute to tim Saltan. 

Hie I’reaty of I^ondon (between England, Friince, Austria. Russia, a' d 
Turkey) cioacs the Dardanelles to all men-of-w-ar so long as Turkey romaM-ua 
at peace. 

EHias Howe invents the sewing madiine. 

The Mormons settle at the Great Balt Lake under Brigham Young. 

Pius VI. becomes Pope. 

Austria gains the commonwealth of Cracow. 

In France, corruption and financial mismanagement lead to Hie Revolution, 
when I.oui 3 Philippe flees to England, and a Republic is constituted (the 
Becond Republic). After a revolt of the extreme republicans in June, 
lx)uis Napoleon Bonaparte, son of Louis Bonaparte, King tA lloUaxkd, and 
nejihew of the great Napoleon, is chosen Ihresldent.. 

A revolution at Berlin (March) compels the King of Prussia, Prederick 
William IV., to grant a free constitution to bis subjects. 

Mazzini and Garibaldi expel the Pone, and set up a Republic in the States 
of the Church. 

The Emperor Ferdinand X. ahdioatee, and is snccseded by his eon Frantic 
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BRITISH EMPIRE ieoniinued)» 

k,t». 

1S48. Buppnasion of the great Ohartlst 
lisiDg in London. 

Lord Gough ends tiie Second Sikh 
War with the victoi^ of Qoojerat, 
and annexes Uie Punjab. 

1849. Kepeal of the Navigation Acts, thus 
admitting foreign vessels to our 
ports without any restriction. 

Local self-government granted to 
the Australian colonics. 

1850. Deatli by accident of Sir Robert Peel. 

1851. The first Great Exhibition, held in 
Hyde Park, London, of the art and 
industries of all nations. 

Gold discovered in Australia. This 
led to a great influx of people, and 
gave a great impetus to all kinds of 
employment. In ttie next ten years 
the population nearly trebled itself. 
In the following 40 years £300,000,000 
worth of gold has been extracted. j 

1852. The Second Burmese War, by which 
the W'hole Burmese seaboard passed 
into British hands. 

End of the Long Peace. 

1854. Beginning of the Crimean War. 
Britain in alliance with Franco comes 
to the help of Turkey against Russia. 
The war centred in Sebastopol, which 
withstood for a year all attempts of 
the allies to capture it. The chii f 
battles outside Sebastopol were the 
Alma, Balaklava, Jiikormann, and 
Q'chemaya. The faimnis charge of 
the Light Brif'ade occurred iu the 
Battle of Balaklava. 

Florence Nightingale goes out with 
a band of nurses to nurse the sick 
and wounded in the soldiers' 
hospital at fi^utari. 

1855 The fall of Sebastopol after the 
lYeuch bad taken the MalukoH by 
storm. 

1856. Peace concluded with Russia (Bee 
opposite). 

1857. Oiie India Mutiny breaks out at 
Meerut (May 10th). 

1858. The Mutiny suppressed. The govern- 
ing power transferred from the India 
Company to the British (Irown. The 
title of Empress of India was not 
assumed by Queen Victoria until 
1876. 

Fenian movement begins in Ireland. 
The Treaty of Yeddo opens Japan to 
British commerce. 

Bpeke and Burton discover Lake 
Tanganyika. 

1859. A rumour of invasion by France 
causes the formation of our volunteer 
foife. 

1860. War with China, when Pekin was 
taken and the country opened up 
still more to Western commerce and 
influence. 

18G1. Death of the Prince Consort from 
typhoid fever. 

Cotton famine fund started to relieve 
distress in Lanc^ishire from the 
failure of the cotton supply through 
the American War. 

1862. Speke and Grant discover the source 
of the Nile. 

1863. The Prince of Wales (now Edward 
VII.) marries Princess Alexandra of 
Denmark. 

18C5. Death of Lord Palmerston, who for 
g^^eors previously had been Prime 

1866, The first electric cable laid across the 
Atlantic. 

1867. The Fenians make a futile attempt 
to raise an insurrection In Ireland. 
jAter, they begin a series of dastardly 

with gunpowder and 

Dominion of Canada constituted. 


1849. 

1850. 

1851. 

1852. 

1853. 

1854. 

1855. 

1856. 

1859. 


1860. 


1861. 


EVENTS ABROAD (continued). 

Joseph, whom Hungary will not accept, setting up Instead a Republic under 
Louis Kossuth. This is cruslicd with Russia's help, and the two kingdoms 
of Austria and Hungary are united under a common sovereign, the Emperor 
Francis J<^ph (1867). . . 

Tlie war between Mexico and the U.S.A. ends in the cession of New Mexico 
and Upper California to the latter. „ ^ . . ...... 

Gold is diacoverod iu California, and San Francisco springs up at once into 

Charts *S!ert, King of Sardinia, who had invaded Austria, is defeated at 
Novara. On Ids abdication he Ls succeeded by his son Victor Emanuel U,, 
who with his minister Count Oavoiu- consolidates the power of barchma, 
and prepares for tiie unification of Italy. , , « 

The Po]>e is re-instated in Rome, which had been taken by France after 
a splendid defence by Garibaldi. j , x, -rr a a 

Amidst great opposition, the Fugitive Slave Law is passed in 
providing for the restoration of slaves to their owners, even if they had 
taken refuge in a “ Free State ’* (i.e. one in which slavery was illegal). 

Louis Napoleon achieves a Coup d’itat. He dissolves the National Assembly 
by force, and seizes absolute power. 

A plebiscite is taken and Louis Napoleon is accepted as Emperor of the French 
with the title Napoleon 111. 

Pedro V. succeeds his mother Maria on the tlirone of Portugal. 

Russia invades Turkey, and is several times defeated by Omar Paaba. 
Boifinnmg of Uie Crimean War (See opposite). 

Alexander 11. succeeds his father Nicholas I. as Czar of Russia. The fortress 
of Kars capitulates to the Russian general Mouravleff. The Russians 
evacuate Sebastopol, after losing tlie Malakoff to the French. 

The Treaty of I’aris ends the Crimean War, and guarantees the integrity 
of the (Uioman Empire, Russia losing all claim to tlie mouth of the Danube, 
and L.e Black Sea being declared neutral (a provision which was annulled 
in 1871). 

B'ar break.q out between An.stria and Sardinia, France helping the latter 
and defeating the fonner at Magenta and Bolferino. Lombardy and other 
duchies in North Italv join the kingdom of Victor Emanuel ; Garibaldi’.? 
efforts and triumphs over Francis II. of Naples add the Two Sicilies, ami 
Victor Emanuel enters Naples and becomes King of Italy (1861) just before 
the death of the patriot and statesman. Count Cavour, who had laboured 
to unite the Italian penmsula. Only the I'apul States (tiie city of Rome 
and a small territory round It) hold aloof. 

The famous incident of “ John Brown’s Raid," when Captain John Brown 
sought to establish a slave-refuge In Virginia, U.S.A. 

Abraliam Lincoln elected President of the U.S.A. In December South 
Caroliua secedes from the Union, and is followed by other Southern States, 
w'liich form the "Confederate States of America" under Jeflorson Davis 
as first President. 

Alexander 11. emancipates over 40 million serfs in Iluasi . 

liouis I. succeeds to the throne of Portugal, and William I. succeeds bis 

brother Frederick William IV. in Prussia, 


American Secession War. 

ISCl This war arose out of the slavery question in tlie United States. On one 
to side were the Lemocrati, wlio wisiied to allow each State of the Union entire 

1805. freedom of action, even to the extent of seceding from tlie Union. They 
were in favour of free-trade, and greatly predominated in the South, where 
slavery was a common institution. On the other side were tlie Republicans^ 
who were resolved to maintain tlie Union at all costs, and ready to supjiori 
tiio Central Government — even at the expense of the freedom of individual 
StaU«. They were Protectionists, and formed the bulk of tlie population 
of the North, and were to a man in favour of the abolition of slavery. 

In 1861 war broke out in the U.S.A. between the North (Abolitionists or 
Federals) and the South (Secessionists or Confederates). The chief generals 
on tlie former side were Grant, McLellan, and Sheridan ; on tiio southern side, 
Lee and *' Stonewall " Jackson. Tlie chief engagements were at Bulls' 
Bun (1861); the Potomac, Fredericksburg, and New Orleans (1862) ; Gettys- 
burg, Chattanooga, and Chancellorsville (1863). Gradually the North under 
Grant, as commander-in-chief, asserts its superiority. Richmond in Virginia, 
the Southern capital, was taken after a splendid defence by General Lee, 
who with his remnant of 8,000 men had to surrender to General (irant on the 
Jam<» River (1865). 

The Confederates then laid down Uieir arms, the Union was restored, and 
slavery abolished. President Lincoln was assassinated by Jolm Wilkes 
Booth five days after I^ee’s surrender. During the war the trade of the 
Northern States had been driven off the sea mainly through the raids of the 
" Alabama," a ship built in England but manned by American sailors fighting 
on the Southern side. The indignation roused in America against England 
for allowing, through negligence and sympathy with the Southerners, the 
Alabama to leave port and to be handed over to an American crew, nearly 
resulted in war, which was happily averted by tlie two nations agreeing to 
refer the mattt.r to arbitration, with the result that Great Britain had to pay 
£3,000,000 damages to the United States (1872). 

j 1863. Otto of Bavaria having abdicated the throne of Greece (1862), Prince Georgs 
of Denmark, brother of Queen Alexandra, is chosen to succeed liim. 

Britain cedes the protectorate of the Ionian Islands to Greece. 

1864. Russia subdues the tribes of the Caucasus. 

Denmark is coDBcpelled to cede Schleswig-Holstein to Germany. 

France sets up the Austrian Archduke Maximilian as Emperor of Mexico. 

1865. End of the Secession War in U.S.A. 

1 Leopold n. iucoeeda I^eopold of Saxe-Coburg on the throne of Belgtitm, 

3 H 
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18C8. 


1870. 

1871. 

1872. 

1874. 

1875. 


1870. 

1878. 

1870. 


1880. 


1881. 

1882, 


1884. 


1885. 


1S8C. 

1887. 

1888, 

1889. 


THE WORLD AM) THE EMPIRE. 


BfilTlSa EHFmE itantinucd). 

AH ttio provinces except Newfound- 
land loin the Confederation. 

Hr. Gladstone becomes ijrcruler end 
begins the attempt to remove Irl-^h 
grievances. 

An Abytwinla expediliou sent uTi.Vr 
&lr Robert Naiiier a';ri'.Mst Kh.g 
Theodore. Wnr ends with ths 
king's suicide. I 

Diamonds discovered at Kiinberh^y. 
Knd of the war with the Maoris 
New Zealand. 

Purchase in tlic army nholidicd. 

Vote by ballot adopted in parliiuncn- 
tary and municipal eloetious. 

Disraeli i>ecom<JH premifT. 

General Wolseiey takcs^ Kuransi, the 
Aslianli capital. 

Fiji Island.-< ceded to Ihiiain. 

The Jlrit-ish Covcninioiit j nreh.asts 
the Kiicdivc’s sliares in ti.'C t'ucz 
Canal. 

The rrince of Vvale-.^ pays a slate 
visit to Indiii. 

The Transvaal annexed. 

Queen Victoria proclaimed fiinpreiis 
of India. 

Second Afghan War begins. 

\Var with the Zuliis and Ketshwayo i 
their king. Pritlsh disaster at j 
Isaridlan/i. Deforico at Korke's | 
Drift. Victory at IJliindl. Capture j 
of ICetHliwayo. Prince Louis j 
Napoleon killed in fliis war. i 

jtritish defeat at Waiwaud, Afghiui- ! 
id, an. DLiiritcr reti’icvcd by iiord 
Pol.erts. Abdiir Kalunan made 
A j'H or. 

Jhilcl) Pnew of ilic Transvaal (dai.'u 
thi ir indopeiidciu’c. 

After a Doer victory at Mnjuba Hill, 
tlie'r iudci'cndctif e pranlcd by tho 
( i ladritone U ovcriiTncnt. 

A military revolt in Egypt under 
Arab! Pasha against the Kiiedivo 
leads to I’.rULsh Intervention, 
Alexandria ii boniiiardod by the j 
liritish licet. Lord V/ol“cley’s vi<*.‘ 
lory at Tel-el Kch’r « iids the re\olt. 
I'.rltlsli trooTus otiter Cairo, where 
they arc still retained. 

General Gordon Is licmined in by tlie 
MnVidists at Khartoum. General 
Grolianj defcals tho iialidists under 
Osman ]>igna in the Eastern Soudan I 
at Kl-Teb and Taiiiai. j 

I’assing of the Third Ilrform Pill, I 
giving iiousohold eulTrago to the 
count i.s, 

A British force i? sent to Q(>rdon*L> 
relief. 

General Stewart defcat,s the Mnhdists 
at Ahu-KIea and Metaminch, but 
the British advance is too late to 
save Gordon, who perishes in the 
fall of Khurloum (.lutiunry 26Ui), 
Upper r.unua is annexed. 

A British Protectorate is proclaimed 
In SomaUhind, and r>cchuaualaud is 
made a I’.ritlsh Ofdony. 

Mr. Gladstone's Homo Rule I’dll is 
rejected. 

The Canadian Pacific Railway is 
opened from Mosdreal to Vancouver. 
Queen Vhdorla’s first OubLlte. 
Zululand is annexed. 

Gold-mining begun in the Transvaal, 
and JohauDosburg founded. 

British Eiust Africa Company is 
formed under Sir W. Mackiuuou. I 
Local Government Act ci'ealing ! 
County Councils. 

CJ;arter graiited to tlie British South 
African Company under M^*. Cecil 
Rhodes, to develop the district north 
of the Transvaal (called Rhodesia in 
16V5). 


.\.n. 

1X00. 


18G7. 


ISCS. 


1869. 

1870. 


1873. 


1874. 

1375. 


1877. 


1878, 


1879. 


18S1. 


1883. 

1881. 

l&Sf. 

188«. 


DVEN'IS ABltOAD {continues^ 

Rise of Brnssia. 

Tire ** Seven Weeks' War " breaks out between Prussia (with Italy) and 
A ustria. The latter gains sr.ccesses in Italy, hut the war is speedily tetminatod 
by the victory of Sadowa, gained by Count von Moltke and tlio Crown Prince 
Prederick William of Prussia. The Treaty of Prague that follows shuts 
out Austria from Germany, and recognises Prussia os tlic head of the North 
German Confederation ; Vciiico Is banded over by Austria to Italy ; I’-isntarck 
becomes Chancellor of the Conloderution, and Prussia bids fair to be tht 
leading continental power. 

The ISmperor Maximilian of Mexico, loft by the ITench to defend 
is shot and the President Juarez is restored. 

An insunxiction is raised by General Prim and Marshal Serrano against 
Queen Isabel of Spain, who fleas to France. 

The insurrection of tho Daimios^ or independent feudal lords In Japan, 
results in tl e crushing of the Tycoon (or lay-cruperor) by the forces of tha 
Hikmlo (at priestly cmj>cror), who henceforth becoriies solo emperor. 
The .lapanrse now begin to acquire Western civilization, which they 
assimilate very rapidly. 

'j'bo Suez Canal is completed (constructed by M. Ferdinand de Lesseps). 
General Grant elected President of the U.S.A. 'Tlie Pacific Pvailroad from 
New York to San Francisco is opened. 

AmadeiLs, Duke of Aostit and son of Victor Emanuel, is chosen King of Spain. 
0\itbreak of w’ar between France and Germany : — 

PniKsia is joined by Bavaria and tlie other German States. The allies with 
Moltke in Rupreine coinmand cross the Frencli frontier (August 4). Napoleon 
111. takes the chief command, with Marslials Bazaine and MacMahon af 
his cl»icf generals. After the battle of Griivelotto (August 18), Bazaine is 
shut up in Metai, and with 170,000 men lias to surrender (October 28) ; Mao 
Mahon’s forces attempting to relieve Metz arc routed at Sedan, and 80,000 
men accompany their Emperor as prisoners of war to Germany. A revolution 
DOW' occurs at Paris, and tlie third Republic is set up under Jf. Guiubetta. 
Paris is invested (September 21). Tho French trooiis are withdrawn from 
Rome, which is entered by Victor Emanuel, and bocomea the capital of 
Italy, the Pope's temporal power now ceasing. 

William 1. of I’russia Is acclaimed German Emperor at Versailles (January 18, 
1871) ; ten days later, in spite of desperate attempts to raise tlie siege, Paris 
has to surrender. M. Tliiers is elected President of tlie French Republic ; 
tlio Ooramunista rise in Paris (March), but after great bloodshed they are 
cruslied by tlie Kcpiiblican troops. The Treaty of Frankfort ends the war, 
Franco having to pay £200,000,000, and ceding Alsace and Lorraine, with 
her Rhine frontier, to Prussia. 

Marshal Mac Mahon is elected President of the French Republic. 

King AmadeiKJ of Bpaiu abdicates, because of Carlist ittsurrccUons ; a Republic 
L; declared. 

The Onrlists (supporters of the son of Don Carlos, tho claimant to the tbront 
in 1833) win the battle of EstcUa, but luso I'ampeluna and Iran. 

Queen Isabella’s son comes to the throne of Spain as Alphonso XII. 
Insurrections against ’i'urkish tyranny in lierzegovina, Bosnia, Servia, and 
Montenegro, whicii are followed by airocloua niassacres by Turkish troopa 
in Bulgaria (1870). 

Russia goes to war with Turkey, avowedly to mlress tho wrongs of tha 
Christians. After making a stand at Plevna for six months, Usman Pasha 
and his army surrender. 

5’he treaty of San Stefano cuds tlio war between Russia and Turkey. Tliia 
ircuty Is considerably moilificd by a Congress of the Great rowel’s at Berlin, 
As a result, Servia and Alontenegro gamed independence, Bosnia and 
Herzegovina became dependent on AiwLria, a new State, Bulgaria, w'tts carved 
out of Tiu-key, and Thessaly was ceded to Greece, wliile England received 
Cyprus from Tiurkey. 

Victor Emanuel dies end is succeeded by his son Humbert. 

AT. Jules GWwy elected President of the ITcnch Republic. 

’I'lirougU disputes over boundaries, Chile and ItoUvia declare war on 
Peru. " 

Attacks of toe Nihilists cause the Czar, Alexander II., to enter upon a 
reactionarj^olicy. 

Alexander IL of Russia is assassinated and succeeded by Alexander HI. 
ITesident Garfield, of the U.S.A., is a-ssasslnated. 

Anti-Semitic League fomied at Berlin. 

Aluhammad Alimed claims to bo the Mahdi, and makes war upon the 
Egyptian forces in the Soudan. 

The International African Association, founded to suppress slavery iu 
Africa, fonos toe Congo Ifree State, which is financed by Belgium. 

The St. Qotliard raUway tunnel opened between Italy and Sw'ltzerlaud. 
Hicks PR.sha’s Egyptian army is annihilated by the Mahdi at El-Obeid. 

Paul Kroger is elected President of too Transvaal Republic. 

End of the war betw'een Chile and Peru in favear of toe former. 

British and German Protectorates established in New Guinea — toe former 
in tlie south, the latter in the north. 

Dr. Naclitigal founds a German colony in toe Camcroons, West Africa. 

King licopold of Belgium is proclaimed Sovereign of toe Congo Free State* 
Great Britain and Russia come to terms os to toe boundaries of Afghaulstaii. 
Italy annexe Massowah, a port on tlie Red Sea. 

War between France and China closes with toe latter’s recognition of a Frendi 
prob.'ct orate over Annom and Tonqnin. 

pcato of Alphonso XII. of Spain ; his posthumous b(^, Alphonso XIII., was 
Wn to toe Queen Regent Christina in May, 1886. 

G^an East Atnean Gompanfr formeo, chiefly toroogh thi Mkirti 4t 



i.D. 


1890. 


1891. 

1802. 

1893. 

1894. 


1895. 


180C. 


1897. 


1898. 

1899. 


1900. 

1901. 

1902. 


CHIEF EVE1I1?8 IH THE HISTOEY OF THE WOELD. SSH 


BBinEB WMIPmia (continwO), 

JLTatabeleland and Mashonaland 
occupied by the BrilMi Soutii 
AMtMU Company. 

MVanga places his kingdom of 
Uganda under Britejli protection. 
Hirttish Central Afric.a (between 
lihodesia and Lake Nyassa) formed 
into a I’rotcctorato. 

Britiiili South-West Africa Company 
formed to develop Damaraland. 

Tlie Matabclelan<l trihc^3 defeated and 
Buluwayo taken. Tlioir country 
anne:sed. 

Mr. Gladi^tone retires from p.-^.rUa- 
mentary life and I.ord llo.^cbcry 
becomes Prime Minister. 

British Protectorate csitihlidied ov«zr 
Uganda, 

The Government ul:od over tiie 
British East Africa Company’s 
territory. 

The J.«jme.son raid into the Transvael, 
defeated at Hrugersdorp and Vlak- 
foulein. 

Sir Herbert KiieUoner starts on a 
campaign to BU]';.rcsH t.hc Klialifa. 
Bir Francis Bcot.t oc< \ii)ics Kurnasi, 
and a British I’rolecLoratft Ls estab- 
lished in Aslianti. 

Severe fiunine in India. 

E.^pedition to subdue the frontier 
tribes in Cliilrul. 

Queen Victoria’s iJinmond Jubilee. 
Gold discovered in Die Klondyko and 
Yukon districts of British Iv'orth 
America. 

Sir W. Lockhart leads tlie Tirah 
expedition a:?ain.'-it the Afrulls ; 
battle of the Dargh.ai Heights. 

Ix)rd Kitehener defeats the Khalifa 
at the Atbara and at ('Tudurman, 
thus bringing the Souds.r: back Into 
Bubjection to the K he live of 
Egypt. 

Tlie Khalifa is defeated and slain at 
Om Debrikat. 

Famine severe in India. 

The P.oor War begitus. Ladysmith, 
Kimberley, and itafeking licsicged 
by the Itoers. In one week in 
December three British reverses — at 
Stormberg, Magcrsfonteiii, ami 
Colenso. Lord Roberts, with Lord 
Kitchener his chief of staff, now 
took the chief command. In li)00 
Kimberley, Ladysmith, auvJ Jllafeking 
relieved ; Cronjc burrendcred vvitli 
4,000 men at I’aardeberg ; Bloem- 
fontein and ITetoria entered by the 
British anny, and the Boer army 
br(j|keu up. A guerilla war ensued, 
ana for eighUien montlis longer the 
itubborn struggle went on. Mean- 
while Lord Roberts returned to 
England, leaving Lord KiUdiencr 
“ to fight to a finb^h.” The end came 
on ATay 31, 1902, w'hen peace was 
eignod at Pretoria. 

British Protectorate eslabllsh.ed in 
Nigeria (taken over from Royal 
Niger Company). 

Sir J. WUlcocks relieves Kuinasi, 
and puts down tlie rising in Ashanti. 
Proclamation of the Australian 
Commonwealth (January Ist). 

Dentil of Queen Victoria (January 
22jid) and accession of Edward VII. 
Anglo-Japanejjo alliance concluded, 
maintaining the independence of 
China and of the Corea, and enforcing 
the *' open door.” 

Death of Mr. Cecil Rhodes. 

Terms of peace accepted in tho 
Transvaal, thus closing the Boer War 
(May Slat). 

Mr. Balfour becomes Prime Minister. 

Education Act passed. 

tanesw of Kmg Udr.-snl VH., post* 


A.P. 

1887. 


1883. 

1889. 


1890. 


1831. 

1BU2. 


! WjX 


1 1894. 


1S95, 


1897. 

1898. 


1899. 


1000 . 


1901. 


1902. 


1903. 


£V£liTS ABROAD (eontinued). 

Great Britain and Ruasia again mark out the Afghan frontier. 

Ferdinand of Saxc-Ooburg elected Prince of Bulgaria, but not reoognlaea 
by all the Powers till 1896. , - , 

Triple Alliance formed between Germany, Austria, and Italy. 

Dc.'xth of William L, I’lmperor of Germany (March 9tli), and of hid son 
lTed*'rick III. (June IStli), who is succeeded by his son William II. 
Revoiiition in Bra/il ; the Emperor Pedro II. deposed ; a Republlo 
formed. 

Dom Carloa succeeds his father, Louis I., as King of Portugal. 

King Milan of Servia abdicates, and is succeeded by hLs son Alexander. 
Death of Count von Moltke, and of William 111. of Holland, who is succeeded 
by his daughter Wilhelmina. j i i 

iVeaties between Great Britain, France, Germany, Italy, and Portugal, 
defining their respective spheres of influence in Africa ; Heligoland Is ceded 
to Germany, by whom Zanzibar is left wholly to Britain. 

The German East Africa Company transfers its rights to its Government, 
Railway compleieil from Dolngoa Bay into the Transvaal, 

First Parliamont elected in Japan. 

Great eurtlunitvke in the NipLon Inlands of Japan. 

Death of Tewlik, Khedive of Egypt, who ia succeeded by Lis son 
Abbas. 

Dr. Nansen’s Arctic Expedition sets out from Christlauia on tiio Fram* 
(returning in 1696). 

Beal fishing dispute between Britain and U.S.A., in the Behring Sea, settled 
by arbitration. 

Death of Alexander III., who is suceeeded by his son, the Czar Nicholas II. 
'JYcaty between Great Britain and Belgium, defining tho limits of the Congo 
Free State. 

Tho French President Carnot assassinated. 

Japan invades tlie Corea and Alunchuria ; war follows with China, and Pott 
Artiiur is taken by Aiarshnl Oyuiua. 

(Jreut jv.tein and Ru^aia settle their respective spheres of influence in the 
Pamirs (Turkt .st:in). 

Insurrections iu ('uba agaiiibi Sj)j;alsh rule. 

'Wei-hai-wei bombarded by tho Japaiioso under Admiral Ito and Maiuhat 
Oyaina. 

Peace is made between China and Japan, Corea being rendered independent 
of China, and Jainin gaining the Idao-tung peninsula (but on protest from 
Russia, Franco and Germany, J apan abandons her claims to it). 

Numerous massacres of Euroiicans occur In China, at Ku-cheng, etc. 

Tlie French, under Gennul Ducliesne, bombard -Antanamuivo, and compel 

tho Queen of Madagascar to submit to French suzerainty. 

lafeat of the Italian forces under General Baratieri at Adowa (near 

Id.u-isowahl. 

A;3sab.-;lnation of the Bhah of Persia. 

Tiie D-S.A. urge Spain to recognize the independence of Cubs. 

Great earthquake and ueiMinic w'ave in Japan, destroying 25,000 people. 
Treaty between Russia and J apan to preserve the independouce ot tlie Corea 
under the protection of tho two Powers. 

Alajor Alarcband occupies Fashoda on the Wliite Nile in the uarae of France, 
but is directed by his Government to withdraw'. 

’J’he Anglo-l'Ycnch Convention settles the boundaries of Northein Nigeria, 
The German Navy League is founded. Death of Prince Bifunarck. 

Ti'.o Empress of Austria assassinated. 

9'he United States annexes tho Sandwich Islands, and w^ar breaks out with 
Ppttiii, who refuses to rei^ognizc Cuban indepcndcrjce. Admii'al Sampson 
bombards S.antiago, wliich at length has lo surrender ; Admiral Dewey 
dtstroys the Spanish fleet off Atanila in the JTiilipjiincs. 

Russia obtaiud from China a tv.enty-fivo years’ lease of Port Arthur au<t 
Ta-lien-wan. 

I’oace made betw'ecu the United States and Spain, Die latter abandoning 
all claims to Cuba and the Philippines, and receiving an indemnity of twenty 
million dollars. 

fllio International Peace Coufcrcnco meets at the Hague. 

C'ttptain Dreyfus, found guilty of hhzh treason in D<91, Is again tried and 
found guilty, but Is pardoned by rre;.iilont Loubi t. 

The Samoa Treaty cedes Samoa to Germany, and the Tonga, Savage, and 
Solomon Islands to Great Britain. 

Death of tiie Duke of ICdinbiirgh, Priiioo of Saxe-Cobui^ and Gotha. 

King Humbert of Italy as'rasnuated, and Bucceeded by bis son Victor 
Emanuel III. 

Numerous massacres by tho Boxers in China ; tiie rioters besiege tiie Pekin 
Legations, which are saved by a combined force of the <ireat Powers, iueluding 
Japan. 

Capture of Aguinaldo, tho Piiilippine insurgent leader. 

Death of ex-King AHlan of Bervia at Vienna. 

The constitution of the Hague Arbitration Court settled, its first case being 
between the United States and Mexico in October, 1902. 

Aasaasination of Presiident Me Kinley, who is suc<«edod by President 
Roosevelt. 

The Triple Alliance renewod between Germany, Am-itria, and Italy, 

Volcanic eruptions destroy Bt. Fierro in Alartiuique, when 80,000 people are 
said to have perished. 

Cuba is organized as a republic under the suzerainty of the United 
States. 

Alexander L of Bervia and his wife Drags afisaf^alnated In a military 
insurrection. 

C)»,r:ilual Sarto (Pius X.) suooeeik* Pope Leo XI U. 
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THE WORLD AND THE EMPIRE. 


!..n. 


BRinSB BlXOnBE (cotUinucO). 

A.D. , 

poning the Coronation from June > 

24tb to AuguRt Otli. 

The Uganda Railway to LnVe Victoria , 
l^anza nearing corn[*lcti(>n. j 

1903. ifie Tariff Ite/orm League in- , 

uugurated. i 

Col. Morland takes Kano and Sototo, 
and Bubducs llausaland in W. A/ru-a. j 

190‘l. General Kgerton rci»rcsses ];«TV'i.-li ; 

risings in Fonialilami. , j 1 

An Anglo-French a^Tt-emcnt iV. si'Micd j 
ill April as the reault of fhe <-nhiiU ■ 
cordiale cstal'ILhed bet ween the two | 
nations, chiolly thnnigh (he fact, I 
geniality and wisdom of King 
Edward. Tlie agreement consisted 
of a convention concerning New- 
foundland and Vest Africa, a 
declaration dealing witli Kgj'pt and | 1905. 
ilorocco, and also with Finm, Alada- 
pa.scur and tJic New Jiebrides. 

Colonel Younghusliand, escorted by 
a forae under General MacDonald, 
penetrates Tibet and coucludna .a 
treaty with the authorities at I <hasa. 

1907. 'I'hc grant of self-governinent to the j I'.iOfi. 
'rransvaal and Ornngo Itivcr Colony. . 

IJIOB. Lmneo I’.ritidi Exhibition in bot.dou. j ll'ttT. 
IteniiirkMlile. ^■ul^l’^lgi^t ih niv>Ji.-.<rii- j DiOS. 
lioiH. 

J'un-Aiinlivsn Coiiftres;, .inne l 
d:dJ\' uflcmliiucc. ov<r 5o.oo(i. 


J 


EVEKTS ABBOAD (eontlnueO). 

Idsturbances become serlona In Macedonia, and Austria and Uussia jointly 
intervene to impose reform. 

'J he Alaska Boundary Commission meets and defines the rights of Canada 
along the Pacific coast adjoining territory ceded by Itussia to the United States. 
Lorca is gradually drawn under Russian influence and control, and refuses 
to open Wi-ju to Japan ; the situation is made worse by Russia's refusing 
to withdraw from Manchuria by tlic specified date (October 8) without first 
paining important concessions. The Grand Duke Alexieff is sent out us 
viceroy of Eastern Biberia — apparently to foster Russia’s forw'ard policy. 

,1 apan refusing to temporise, war breaks out with Russia ; J apan makes 
many attacks on Port Arthur, which is isolated by Kuroki’s victory at the 
Ya-hu River; Gie Russians fall back to Liao-Yang, and after much fighting 
to Mukden, where is fought an eleven days’ battle on the Shaho. 

'I hc Russian Rultic fleet, eu route for the East, fires on liritish traw'lets in 
the North Bea. 

Tliere is great discontent in Rimsia; assassinations of General Bobrikofl! 
(tiovernor-General of Finland), and M. de Plehve (Minister of tlie Interior). 

1 'resident Roosevelt re-clected in the United StaU's. 

I’all of I’ort Arthur, after un eleven montlis’ siege. Groat Japanese victory 
near klukden. A still greater Japanese victory in the Strait of Corea. 
'J’hc Japanese fleet, umler Admiral Togo, sunk or captured nearly all the 
jliips of the Russian licet, under Admiral Rojdcstvensky (May 27, 28). 
I’eace was concluded, 29 August, Russia agreeing to evacuate Manchuria, 
to leave Lorca under the proteclioii oi tlic Japanese, and tlie I.iao-tuug 
]ieiiinsula in tln-ir ]ms.M‘'.sioii. 

International Ck^nference at Algccints, Spain, to sittle certain questions 
relating to i\loroc-,co. 

Anglo-lUissian (kmvention respecting I’er-i:'. :ind Afirh inislan. 

I’eiieeful revolution in Turkey, tlK- huH.m concediny; a coUiAitidion with 
l’arli;im<*nt!iry representation. 

'JVrrilj'e eani.qu ;K'- at Me -Mia and l! in. 


THE RELIGIONS OF THE WORLD. 


A.— DISTINCTIVELY BICNOTEEISTIC RELIGIONS (claiming a special Revelation). 

I. Introduction. 

11. CmUSTIANlTV. 

1. CL inch of England. 6. Prosbytcrianism. 

2. llmnivn Catholicism. 6. Noncoufonnisis. 

It. (iriHik Church. 7. Other Deuoniiiiationa. 

4. Lulhcraiii.sm. 

IIT. Judaism. 

IV. Muhammadanism, 

B.— OTHER GREAT RELIGIOUS SYSTEMS (traditional in origin). 


I. 

I’KIMITIVK HlLIUIOUS IdEAS. 

V. 

Confucianism. 

II. 

Hinduism. 

VI. 

Taoism. 

111. 

IV. 

Buddhism. 

Parseeism. 

Vll. 

Shintoism. 


C.— TABLE OF THE RELIGIONS AND THEIR ADHERENTS. 


INTRODUCTION. 

It would be a vain task hero to give a sketch of Christian 
doctrine ; an acquaiutimco with this must bo assumed, 
and all that w ill now bo attempted as an introduction to 
the treatment of the other world-religions, will be to survey 
the latter from the Christiau stuudpoint. Tw'o dangers 
ore to be guarded against ; one, of disparaging other 
religions by minimizing the truth they contain in common 
with Christianity, of forgetting that “ the true Light 
lighteth ©very man as ho cometh into the world ” ; the 
other, of disparaging our own religion by minimizing the 
truth that is peculiar to it, of overlooking tht^ correctness 
of proportion which completeness alone can give, and so 
of deeming unnecessary the command to “ make diseipk*s 
of all the nations.” We shall examine the great ” Book 
Religions ” of the world — Hinduism, Buddhism, and 
Zoroastrianism, springing op among the Aryan race; 
Ckmfttoianism, Taoism, and Shintoism, belonging to the 
Mongolian or Turanian race ; end Semitic Muhammadan- 
ism. la all these can be discerned the purity of a primitive 


monotheism, whicli in course of time has been overlaid 
by baseless speculation or meaningless ceremonial, and 
BO has degtmerated into superstition ; but it Ls not to be 
forgotten that these tw'o caust^s of corruption tend to 
operate universally, and have played no little jiart in the 
history of Christianity itself ; nor should a religion’s 
degradation blind us to its underlying, if distorted or ex- 
aggerated, truth ; w^hile tlio stiuly of other religions may 
furnish us with illustrations of our own, and criteria to 
test its purity. 

Hinduism and Buddhism take a wholly pessimistio view 
of man ; the former feels the need for sacrifice, but its 
sacrifices insi.st on no corresponding moral activity ; the 
latter knows the value of meditation, but meditation does 
not lead tci a “ walk wdth God.” The Hindu system of 
cast© speaks of subordination in unity, of the religious 
character of all life ; the Buddhist denial of caste tells of 
the brotherhood of man. In both systems, the trans- 
migration of souls shows forth the unity of all life — “ the 
whole creation groaneth and travaileth in pain together” ; 
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6bth lool fdr the extinction of personality, for Brahman 
is not the “ I AM ” of Exodus, hut merely the “ It is ; 
both speak of incarnation, but the Hindu incarnations of 
Vishnu are apparent only, and Buddhist incarnations do 
not serve to raise man’s whole nature; neither system has 
learnt to distinguish subioct from object, imagination 
from reality, fancy from tiuth. On the other hand, the 
third Aryan religion, Zoroastrianism, views the universe 
not as a delusion or a snare, but as an expression of the glory 
of the Creator, to which man may contribute, and in which 
man may eternally share. 

Confucianism and Taoism are o})timistic in Ibeir view 
of man ; ho is by natural endowment good, so that sin as a 
fact and power in life drops out of sight. Thus they 
indulge in so profound a reverence for the past ns to set 
effectual limits to all aspirations for the future. They 
realise vividly the onenosa, the solularity, of the human 
race throughout history, but they know no Incarnation which 
can enable them along the vista of humanity to catch 
a glimpse of ( iod. 

Last comes Muhammadanism, the only great world- 
religion later than our ora. It made its ])rotest against 
a lifeless Cluistianity vhieh had ceased to pn'ncli the 
gospel, but it proceedr'id itself to proselytise Avith the swonl ; 
it realised the need for man’s snhniission to tlod, but not 
for his co-operation with Hivn ; it put aAvay the idols of 
the day, and replaced them AA'ith an idolatrous regard for 
places, times, and formulas ; it caught a fleeting vision of 
truth, and sought to fix it ns an eternal ideal ; and ns its 
Belf-iinposed limitations groAv mon^ apparent in the march 
of history, so i.> its human origin more clearly establislu 

The Christian’s Faith is not in a hook, like the Muham- 
madan’s in the Koran, but in a Person, AVlio-jc l.,ifo does 
not belong to the past, whither Confucianism and Taoism 
would have us look, but coA’crs past, pn^sent and future ; 
yet that Life wliioh aahs from all eternity has entered the 
realm of history, and so submits to the test of verification 
which Brahman or Buddhist neither expects nor gives. 
It is a power in man's life now, and a hope for the life to 
come, and thus offers what none else has profc8S(‘d to offer — 
pardon for the past, grace for the present, glory in tho 
hiture. The Christian’s view of man’s nature, development, 
and destiny is marked by neither n liopeless pessimism 
nor a baseless optimism, but it foresees the time Avhen tho 
actual and tho ideal shall be harmonised in one great reality; 
and so it contains the living germ of all progress, both for 
the individual and tho race. 

If such bo the facts, doubly sad is it to turn to tlx^ next 
portion of our task, and to sock to portray the differences 
which exist among those who profess a common allegiance 
to one Divine A! aster. Such dilTerencos are inevitable, 
if the divine truth transoends any one expronsion of it; 
they ore natural if tho revelation is niany-'^kb’d, while man 
is limited ; they are pitiable if they k'ad men to “ com- 
promise for the sake of peace, rather than cotnprcberision 
for the sane of truth” ; they are inexcusable if they are 
made the cause of mutual jealousy, hatred, or dissension ; 
but they must be understood before they can bo rc(!onciled, 
and with this as an aim, their study becomes most profitable. 

We shall attempt, therefore, to present the characteristic 
tenets of tho various Christian bodies in the light in AA'hich 
they themselves regard them, and to abstain from criticism ; 
just 08 in dealing with other religions wo shall try to outline 
the positive teaching of each, without emphasising any 
errors or lack of proportion in handling the truth. If any 
appearance of dogmatism be incurred, the limits of space 
must be pleaded, Avhich prevent any discussion of moot 
points. The purpose of this article will bo served if it 
stimulates any reader to further research for himself. 

CHRISTIANITY. 

Christendom consists of three great divisions — (he 
Roman, Greek, and Anglican communions — together 
with the Lutherans, tho Woslcyans, and a number 
♦h tollies niore or less independent of each 

®*'“®*‘* The Roman Church extends no recognition to 
any other, as it insists on submission to the Papacy, as 


an essential to Catholicity; but intercourse between the 
Greek and Anglican ooramunions seems growing in intimacy 
and cordiality. In England we have the unhappy spectacle 
of a country whose Christianity is too divided to fight 
effectually against the common foes of sin and ignorance, 
though wo all hope that it may yet bo reunited by mutual 
charity to perform its mission in tho world. 

1.— THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND. 

Its History. Acting on tho principle stated near the 
end of the Introduction, aa'O shall, in speaking of tho Church 
of England, let history and her own formularies speak as 
much as possible for themselves. Tho conversion of tho 
English to Christianity began with tho preaching o£ 
Augustine in 697. During the next century, the work of 
conversion Avfuit on with varying success. This work wao 
carried on by Birinus and other missionaries from Rome^ 
and by Aidan and other missionaries from Columba’s 
monastciy of Iona, Tho Anglo-Saxons Kingdoms were 
thus Christianised by a number of different missions of 
different origin ; but in 673 at tho Council of Hertford the 
Churches of the Heptarchy were united into one Church, 
under the headsliip of the See of Canterbury, in communion 
with that of Rome. Archbislioj) 'i'lieodorc, under whoso 
leadership this union was effected, then proceeded to 
organise the Church of England, settling tho number and 
boundaries of its dioccst^s, and dividing each diocese into 
parishes. This settlement of the English Church preceded 
l>y a century and a lialf the nominal union of the English 
State under Egbert, 827. With the advent of William I., 
the National Clmreh came more immediately under 
the jurisdiction of the see of Romo, but it never ceased 
to resist the encroachments of the I’apal i)ower until, 
at. last, in tho reign of Henry VIII., by the action of 
the Crown, and Avith the assent (willing or unwilling) of 
the CUinreh, ns represented by Convocation, it was witb- 
draAVU entirely from the Pope’s jr.risdiction, 1634. 

'J’ho Reformation, thus begun, after a struggle lasting 
more than a century, ended, 1662, in the Art of Uni» 
formili/f which ordered the performance of public worship 
in accordance with “ The Book of Common Prayer,” 
then issued in the form in which wo see it still. But 
the Church thus reformed chuTns to bo historically 
and essentially the same Church that was organised 
in 673, just as England remained liie same king- 
dom after tho Revolution vhich placed William of 
Orange on the throne, as before that event. “ Th« 
popular notion,” says Freeman, tho historian, ” clearly 
is that the Church was ‘ Established ’ at the Reformation. 
People seem to think that Henry VIII. or Elizabeth having 
already ‘ disestablished ’ an older Church, went on of set 
imrposo to ‘ establish ’ a neAv one, whereas in reality in all 
that they did, Henry and Eli/.abcth had no more thought 
of establishing a new Church than they had of founding 
a new nation.” Bishop Chavasse, in his address to tho 
Church Congress of 1904, sums up tho historical position 
of tho English Church in these few words : “ Tho position 
of the Church of England is unique. S'nc is English and not 
foreign. The State did not make her. No Parliament 
or political party can claim her as their creation. She is 
older than the State and stood at its cradle. . . Like 
tho State, she bos passed through change and revolution, 
but her continuity has remained unbroken. . . . She 
is tho same Church in tho same sense as tho English people 
are the same peoj)lo.” 

Catholic and National. Tho Cliurch of England claims 
to be as truly Catholic and Aj)o.stolic as that of Rome, 
whilst protesting against tho departure of the latter from 
the doctrine and discipline of the Christian Church in the 
first four or five centuries of its history. She asserts that 
her ministry of three ordt^rs — bishops, i)rie8t8, and deacons 
— is not only in accord with the rule of the Church in the 
days of the Apostles, but that the bishops derive their 
authority (so she maintains) by uninterrupted succession 
from the apostles themselves. Whilst claiming to be as 
truly Catholic as any branch of the Christian Church, the 
Church of England has persistently, through the centuries 
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of her historv, tnainUinoiI her ideal of national churchea 
exiatiog within the Church Catholic, and has asserted the 
light of “ every particular or . national Church to ordain, 
ohange and abolish ceremonies or ritf'S of the Church 
ordamed only by man’s authority ” (Art. xxxiv.), Wbilnt 
affirming that the Sovereign has “ the chief government or 
all estates of this realm, whether they bo eeelcsiaslical or 
civil, ” she declares that “ tlie Jlishop of Home hath no 
juiiadiction in this realm of Kii,<d«ud ” (Art. xxxvn.). 
The Eiigli''h Church has nufloubledly played a great part 
in the cause of milional freedom. 

Its Diversitv and Comprehensiveness. Nowhere aoca the 
Church of Phigland lay elaiin to “ distinctive doctrines.” 
What she calls upon her mcjuhers to believe is contained 
in the three Crot^da of aiiti(]iiity— the Apostles’ Creed, 
the Niceno Oeed, and the Atlianasian Creed. The accept- 
ance, indeed, of the Afiostlos’ Creed is all that she demands 
of those who come to hr adrnittcfl into the Christian Church. 
She aims at preserving the unity and proportion of the faith 
and avoiding the piesentation of a distorted image of the 
truth by bringing any doctrine into undue prominence. 

One of the most striking differenees between the Church 
and the various sects w'hich have gone out from her, lay 
in the fact that in the seceding bodies the bond of union 
con8iste<l in identity of ojiiniona or similarity of religious 
experiences ; certaiil distinctive views or spiritual experi- 
ences mai'ked a man of! ns a Haplist or as a Wesleyan ; 
but the Chureh of h]ngland tole!at(-*d within her borders 
a great diversity of views among her members. Owing 
to the freedom tif thought, which was both the cause and 
the consequenee of the Refornmtion, there have been 
always since that event two extreme parties witliin Iht 
fold. Hut the great body of her memlicrs has usually 
followed tlio vi'i medin, which at the Heformation we?, 
deliberately taken between Home and (h‘nevn. “it 
bath been tho wis<}om of the Church of England,” as wc 
rend in the opening lines of the Hr('face to the Vraycr Hook, 
ever since the Ihst compiling of her Hublic Liturgy, to 
keep tho mean between two extremes.” 

Supremacy cl Holy Scripture. Another charaeteriKtie 
of the English Church — which she shares witli u\\ 
Protestant bodies — is the commaiuling po;u*ion she asslsre-s 
to Holy Scripture, whii U she regards aa the final court of 
appeal in all things pei laming to spiritual life and godline.s'.. 

It is not lawful,” she says, “ for the Church to ordain 
anything that i.s contrary to God’s Word written, neiUi'-r 
may it so expound one place of Scripture that il be re- 
pugnant to another ” (Art. xx.). And of Holy Seii])fure .as 
a fountain of heavenly knowledge she declares, “Holy 
Scripture containeth all thijigs rn’cessary to salvation ; 
to that whatsoever is not read therein, nor may bo prov<‘d 
theroby, is not to be required oi any man that it should 
be believed as an article of tho Faith, or be thought requisite 
to salvation ” (Art. vi.). 

Besides the. Church of England, which is limited to Eng- 
land and Wales, there are in tho " Anglican Coramunicr.” 
many Chiirches elsewhere which are in full comnumion 
with her, but in independence of lier. The.«o Churchea are : 
(o) The Episeo])i;l Church in Seoiland ; (7;) the Church of 
Irelaurl, unrler tlic archbishops of Armagh and l>ublin ; 
(c) the Protestant hh)iscopal Church hi the TTnircd Stales 
of America; and (d) the Churches of the following 
Provinces: (1) Caniuln, (2) Tlu].prt’.s T.and, (3> tho Wc.-t 
Indies, (4) New v«outh Wales. (.')) Now Zealand, (fi) Tmlia 
and (7) South Africa. Tlmre are, in addition, in each 
continent several independent dioceses which have not 
yet been ground'd into provinces. 

8.-~THE RDMAN CATHOLIC CHUPCH. 

The members of this Churdi so prcdomm.afo ii\ 
number as to constitute nourly tlm half id Chri.'.tcndom. 
Holding that tho Church of Cbri.st is a visible unity, they 
believe that for the Church upon earth there h.vs been 
divinely appointed a visible Hoad, who is the Pope, “the 
Vicar of Joans Christ, the succr.ssor of Saint. Peter, i’rin^c 
of the Apostles.” Consequently (hey hold that meinhn shin 
of the Church involves eubmi.s.simi to its Supreme Pontiff ; 
and that that alone can bo the true Chjirch, which is in 
oommti&ion with the Roman Pontiflf sitting in the seat 


of the Apostle Peter, who, as they bolbre, rocelve^ 
supremo authority from Clirist Himself (Matt. xvL 17. 18), 
Tho Oeed of Pope Pius I V. (1564), to which all oonTerts 
subscribe, begins with the Nicene Creed, and then professes 
acceptance of apostolic and ecclesiastical tradition, andi 
of Holy Scripture in that sense in which the CathoUo 
Church has held and holds it. It admits seven sacraments 
— Baptiam, Confirmation, the Eucharist, Penance, Extreme 
Unction, Orders, and Matrimony. As to tho explanation 
of the mannor of Christ’s pre.sence in the Holy Eucharist, 
it receives the doctrine of Transubstantiation — tho change 
of the whole “ substance ” of tho Bread and Wine into the 
Body and Blood of Christ. And, finally, it affirms a belief 
in Purgatoiy, Prayers for tlio Dead, and Invocations of 
the Saints, with an aeecptance of Indulgences, Images, 
and obedience to the Holy Sco. 

Though SRTnpcr eadem (alwaj'-s tho same), Romo recog- 
nises a possibility of development in doctrine ; for instance, 
in 1854 the dogma of the Immaoulate Conception of the 
Blessed Virgin Mary was promulgated ; and in 1870, the 
Vatican Council regulated and legitimized this develop- 
ment by dccret'ing the Papal Infallibility, viz., “ that the 
Boman Pontiff, when he speaks ex cathedrd (i.e., when, 
fulfilling his office of Pastor and Teacher of all Christians, 
in his supreme apostolic authority, he defines a doctrine 
of faith or morals to bo held by the Universal Church), 
f.hrough tlie divine assistance promised him in the Blessed 
refer, is endowed with that infallibility with wdiich tho 
Divine Hede(;mer has wilbul that ITis Church — in defining 
doctrine of faith or morals — should bo built up : and that 
therefore sncli definitions of tho Homan Pontiff are of 
thcmselvea, and not merely because of the conssent of the 
Church, irreformable.” To this decree tho Old Catholics 
of Switzerland, Germany, and Bohemia refu.scd assent ; 
they were headed by Dr. Dollinger and Professor Friedrich, 
an<l procured an episcopal succ(‘S8ion through tho Arch- 
bishop of Ut r{'cht. 

S.— THE CEEEK CHURCH. 

This Church, which is often known as the Er’.stern 
or Orthodox Cbarch, lunnbcrs some 85 millions of 
adberent.s, two-thinl.^ of whom are Russians, and in- 
cludes among its sects tho Armenian, Abyssinian, and 
1 Nestorian Christians, and other bodies round the east 
1 end of the Mediterranean. The schism of Chrisbrndorn 
into Ea.stcrn and Western, had many causes : the rivalry 
of Homo and Constantinople, the. di (Terences of tempera- 
ment between the Latin and the Greek, and the variations 
of dortrino and ritual that naturally followed ; but the 
main cause wa.s Papa! oggression, and the centralizing 
tendencies of tho Roman See, which outraged Greek 
su.sceptibilities and traditions. 

Tho final separation came in 1051, when Pope Leo IX. 
excommunicated the Patriarch of Constant inople, Michael 
Cerularius. While submission to the J’opo prc'.ents an 
insurmountable barrier to the re-union of the Greek Church 
with Rome, no such obstacle exists towards the Anglican 
Church, and tho last half century has witnessed a great 
devc]o[>ment in cordiality and mutual understanding 
between these two bodies. 

The Greek Cluireh has maintained a conservative 
attitude in doctrine and ceremonial, and can make tho 
appeal to antiquity with entire composvire. It accepts 
the first seven Councils as (Ecumenical, but protests 
against the surroptitious insertion of the Filioqne (the 
clause stating the Procession of the Holy Ghost from the 
Son ns well as frojn the Father) into the Nicene Creed. ^ It 
requires its parochial clergy to have married before ordina- 
tion, but its bishops are celibate, being selected from the 
monastic orders. It recognises seven sacraments, uses 
triple immersion in Baptism and leavened Broad in Holy 
Conununion, and gives the Cup to the Laity. It uses an 
elaborate and ancient ceremonial in its worship, and its 
churches are adorned with pictures, but sculptured at 
graven images are rigorously forbidden. The (hons, ’ 
I which take so prominent a position in Russian homol 
I and Churches, are only pictorial representations Of J 
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IHtrimitB pi diriat, tUo Virgin, or Saints, Not eveti 
the Cnioi^ is jaow in the Bast. 

4.-LUTHERAH1SM. 

LUTHERANISM i« the form of Protestantism which 
prevails among the Teutonic races of continental Km ope, 
with the exception of Upper Germany. It is computed 
that there are over 30 millions of Lutherans in the world, 
chiefly in Lower Germany, Denmark, Norway, Sweden, 
some of the Russian Baltic Provinces, and the United 
States of America. The name “ Protestant ” was first 
applied to the minority at the Second Diet of Spire in lR2'i>, 
when the majority reversed the verdict of the First Diet 
(1526), which allowed every prince to regulate religious 
disputes within Ivis dominions until a General Council 
should bo held ; whereas the Second Diet decreed that 
no change should bo made until the holding of a General 
Council. Thus the term “ Protestant *’ historically dcjiotes 
■imply opposition to the papal theory of Church govern- 
ment. 

Strictly, the h'ading tnret of Lutheranism is 
tfantiation — namely, that in the Holy Communion ClirUt's 
Body is “ present in, with, and under the unchanged bre^d 
and wine”; thus Transubstantiation is r<*jectcd, w!ji*h 
makes the substance of the bread and wine disapjrer.r 
after consecration; and a denial is given tr> the view of 
tho Swiss reformers, headed by Calvin and Zvvingle, who 
taught that the bread and wine were more symbols of 
tho Body and Blood of Christ, Who is not really present 
in tho Sacrament at all. 

The belief of (Sio Lutherans is summarised in the 
Confession of Augshurg, w'hich w'as drawn uf) in und 'r 
the guidaneo of Lutlua ’s friend, Melanchthon ; and as 
Luther, in his protest against tl)e Papacy with its sy:»tem 
of Indulgonoes and Pardons, made no objection to the use 
of vestments, the crucifix, or paintings, these things stiil 
are used in worship in Lutheran Chunjluau In the 18! h 
century, lintionalism made its appearance in Germany, 
and now pt'rmeatcs Lutheranism very widely, so far as to 
reject some of Luther’s most cherished dotiinas (as for 
example on tho Inspiration and Authority of Holy ^erip- 
ture), while claiming to expound more faithfully the spirit 
of his teaching. Tho Old Lutherans are tho separatists 
in tho early years of tho H)th century — the constavativo 
minority, who objected to tho action of the Prussian 
Government in uniting the Lutherans and other Reformed 
(often ariti-Sacramentarian) bodies into one National 
Church. 

5.— PRESEYTERUNISM. 

PRESBYTERIANISM has been njaintained ia the 
Established Church of Scotland since 1(J8'J. It is v/oiHiy 
of note that Scotland has passed from one extreme to 
tho other : before the Reformation it was, like Franre, 
devoted to the Papacy in a way that England never was ; 
since the Reformation it has shown a distaste for cpiaoofjaey 
and other^marka of Catholic antiquity, such os England 
has never felt. Presbyterianism holds stoutly to the 
authority and divine appointment of the sacred ininktry, 
but maintains that the apostolic succession lies in the order 
of presbjders, and that tho bishopn’ assumption of the cole 
power to »^Tdajn is a usurpation ; herein is a marked con- 
trast to tho attitude of the OongregationaJisIs, who regard 
ministers as the delegates of tho congregation, without 
any special divine commission. The machinery of Pres- 
byterian government consists of Kirk-Sessions, Presbyto- 
ries. Synods, and General Assemblies ; but its doctrine has 
very largely been permeated by the teaching of the French 
reformer, John Calvin, os preached in tho 16th century 
by John Knox. The main tenets of Calvinism arc : — 

(1) Election : that God fore-ordaincd Adam’s fall, and 
from all eternity elected some men to be saved, others to 
be lost. (2) Particular redemption : that Christ died for the 
elect only. (3) Denial of free-will : that unregenerate man 
has no freedom of the will. (4) Effectual grace : tliis Is pivr-n 
only to the elect. (5) Final perseverance: that tjie elect 
have Irresistible grace, nnd cannot fail of final salvatlori. 

* Faith drawn up at WcstmiTisfcr 

in 1643 by an Assembly of Divines, who had been convened 
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by Parliament to organise a Presbyterian Eotablishmcnt 
in England, there wore thirty-three articles, to which 
ministers of the Scots Established Church etill subeoribe 
assent; and these ortiolca embody Calvings teaching on 
all the above points. On these articles also wore founded 
the Longer and Shorter Catechisms, which are in general 
uso in Scotland. 

Presbyterianism and Episcoi>acy struggled with each 
other for BU[u*emacy in Scotland from the Reformation 
until the Revolution. But from 1689 onwards, the 
Established Church of Scotland Ime been Presbyterian. 
During the 19th century numerous secessions occurred on 
the question of patronage (which was claimed for tho whole 
congregat ion, not merely for its lay -elders, still less for 
private patrons) ; the bodies thus formed amalgamated in 
1847 as tho United Presbyterian Church (” U.P.”). In 1843 
tho Free Church of Scotland seceded from tho Established 
Church in condemnation of its system of private patronage 
(which was abolished in 1874), although tho scccders fully 
approved of ICstublishrnont in principle. In 1900 the 
Free C'hurch with tho nssent of all its members, except a 
small minority, joined tho “U.P.”, but in doing so forfeited 
all right to ils former property, which was adjudged by 
tho House of Lords (190<) to belotig to tho minority that 
had refufol to join the “U.P.” But oy an Act, passpd in 
1005, the prop<Tly has been equitably divided between 
the tw’O sections. Tho Pi’esbytoriaii Churches now in 
Scot land are the Establisbed, t he United Free, and the Free. 

6.— NOKCONFORMISTS. 

L— THE CONG REG ATIONALISTLS, or INDEPEND- 
PINTS. These wero tho first fonmilly to Bei)arate 
tlumisclvcs from the Church of England. They wore at 
first called Ihownists^ from tho Rev. Robert Brown, of 
Southwark, aIio led t)io sceesuon in 1570; the part 
they play(‘(l in tho national hislory during the 17th 
century, und^r the «. line of liidoperidonts, is too familiar 
to all to need tilling here. They rogaul creeds and articles 
of religion ns needleHs,and j>rotes*t against rccpiiring subscrip- 
tion to liumnn formularies as a condition for communion ; 
b it their main reason for s('eession was due to their princi- 
ples of Chun-h order and discipline. By the circumstunces 
uf their origin they -were ITrsbyterian in sympathy, and 

they believe that the only officers p’ace-d by the apostles 
over individual Churches are the bishops o“ pastors, and 
the deacons ; . , That to those, as the ofiicers of tho Church, 
is committed resp. ctivoly tho admini.'.iration of its spirit ual 
and temporal concerns — subject, however, to tho approba- 
tion of the Church. . . . That the power of a Christian 
Cffiuroh is purely spiritual, and .diould in no way bo corrupt ed 
by union with temporal or civil j'ower.” 

Each congregation, or society of true believerH who 
voluntarily assemble together, constitutes a Christian 
Ohurth : and while it is the duty of Christian Churches 
to bold communion nnd to co-operate with each other^ 
yet '■* no Church, nor union of Cl.u chos, has any right or 
power to interfere with tho faith or discipline of any other 
Church, further than to separate from such as, in faith 
or practice, depart from the Gospel of Christ.” Every 
Church, therefore, has Now Testament precedent for 
electing its own offioeis and managing its own affairs, in 
independence of, and without responsibility to, any human 
authority ; and this it does by the vote of tho majority 
of its Gh ’rch members, i.e., of those who have formally been 
enrolled in tho Church body, after having given to the 
pastor and the deacons sat isfjtctory evidence of their 
being Christians. However, to promote fellowship and 
co-operation it was docnied well, in 1832, to form the 
Coiigrcgafional Union of England and W.des. 

2. — THE BAPTISTS. They aro successors of the Ana^ 
baptists (i.c., re-baptizers), who at tlio end oi the 10th cen- 
tury found a home in tho newly enfranchised States of 
Holland, whence they exerted a powerful influence in 
England, and speciaily in its eastern eountios. Their 
formal secession from the Church of England took pbiee 
in 1033, and am<jng tiieir early and most distinguished 
names are those of Milton and Buuyau. 
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Their theoiy of Church government wa« Presbyterian, m 
was that of nearly all bodies which dissented from theChurch 
in tho 16th and 17th centuries ; their essential character- 
istic was Puritan, or as they put it in their Confession of 
Faith (1646), “The Church is a company of visibio saints, 
called and separated from the woild by tho Word and 
Spirit of God, to tho visible profession of the faith of tho 
Gospel, being baptized into that faith.” Therefore the 
baptism of infants or ot ignorant pi^rsons, or of people 
whose after life was ungtxiiy, was worthless; “those who 
do aetually jiroh'ss repentnnec towards God, faith in, and 
obedience to, our Lord Jesus Christ, aro tho only proper 
Hubjeels of t his ordinance (i.e. baptism) ; • • • inim<;r- 

nioii, or dij»ping of tho piT'^on in wahT, is necessary to 
tho due adniiiiistration of that ordinance” (Confession 
of Faith, Kish). 

Tboui'li tb<«ir form of /rovernnimifc is eonj^rcpratioijal, 
the Ji.ifUists of tlic riiitcd Kiiis'doin, in 1S13. formed a 
tinioij for tl/e jmri>t)se of mutual support and cncourago- 
meiit, and for the bettor ordering of Christian mis.sions 
to the lieathen, in wliieh they have long taken a dis- 
ffnguislied jjart, .as witness tho names of Carey and 
jMarshm.'m. Tin? baptists arc most numerous in America, 
whore they nnmlx.T more than four inillions, a mniiber 
about ton times us large us that of tlie Jiaptists in (Iroat 
Britain and Irolanil. Tlie ilistinetion between <lcnoral 
uiul J'artieular itaptists was originally similar to that 
between Anninians mid Calvinists, a distinction that no 
longer holds good. 

:L— THK QUAlvEIlS, or SOCIETY OE FRIENDS. 
This society canic into bring with the preaching of George 
Fox in 1 646. A chance phrase of his about “quaking at the 
Word of the Lord,” led to what is really a jiopular nick- 
name ; hut tliey sjicak of themselve.s as forming the 
Soei(?ty of Friends. Neither the Clmroh, nor tho Hcriptun*, 
is to them live sure source of truth ; truth only conics by 
direct and personal insfiiration. In the quc.st for an entire 
spirituality, and for a perfect response to tho divine 
visitation, all that is outward or formal must be abandoned, 
na it proceeds from human volition. They, therefore, 
reject any ordairuid niinistry (for the Spirit moves whom 
He w'ill), IJaptism (except that, of tho »Spirit), Communion 
(except the inward and sfiiritual participation of Christ’s 
flesh and l>lood), a liturgy, and all ritual acts. Specially 
strong wiis their jirotest. aguinst Calvinism : “ Christ hath 
tasted death for every man ; not only for all kiiuls of men, 
ns some vainly talk, btit for every one, of all kinds.” 
(Article VI., Axiology for Quakers, 167«). 

Hence came a lengthy conflict with tho I’aptist.s, with 
whom, however, (hey shared persecution in New England 
at the hands of tho Independents. Hut in spite of frequent 
porseoutions, and of small numbers, tho influence of the 
Society of Friends has been gr(?at. In religion, their 
protest has been for sjiirit.ual experience, rather than intel- 
lect iid, still loss merely conventional, assent. 'J’o them, 
childly, has liecn duo tho abolition of slavery, even as now 
they arc striving for the abolition of w'ar; and it is rich 
Quaker-s who in the pre.seiit dayaromo.Ht.suocessful in solving 
tho prohlom of tho relationship of cmployce.s to employers. 

4. — I'ilE CNITAUIANS. They first appeared as a dis- 
tinct denomination in 1719, but they represent a tendency 
of thought which has always existed in the Cliurc h, among 
its most fuineus exponinits having been Ariu.s in tho 
beginning of the 4th century, and such men as Servetus 
the Spaniard (who was burnt at the stake by Calvin in 
1552), and his contomjiormy, Soeinus tho Italian, after 
whom these views are often called l^ocinian. Tho Uni- 
tarians reject tlie (Catholic doctrine of the Trinity, because 
they consider that it destroys the Unity of God, but they 
vary widely in their estimate ot our Lord’s Person— some 
acknowledging Him to be divine, others regarding Him 
merely as a man. They all deprecate a fixity of creed as 
being an incubus, not an impetus, to tree thought; tbev 
seek to protect icligious thought from crystallization 
through over-definition ; and they agret? in laying special 
stress on morals, and in devoting "th(?ir foremost attention 
to tho cultivation of character. In tho last half century, 
their most brilliant representative was tho famous Dr. 
James Martioeau, most of w'hose writings would receive 


the cordial assent and admiration of any Churchman. 
The Unitarians primarily appeal to the intelloct, and their 
tenets have permeated many other sects — largely in re- 
action from the Calvinistic view of the Atonement, as the 
propitiation of an angry Father by the Son. Their organ- 
ization is Independent or Congregational in principle. 

5.— THE WESLEYANS, or METHODISTS. John 
Wesley was born in 1703 and ordained in 1725. At Oxford 
he had been d(?(!ply moved at the spiritual lethargy of the 
Church, and with his brother Charles and others, among 
wliom Whitefitild was pre-eminent, he formed a small 
society of undergraduates to observe the Prayer Book more 
closely, to keep its appointed fasts, to attend Holy Com- 
munion regularly, ana to apportion their time methodically.,. 
Hence came the name Methodists, which was originally 
a nickname, such as Ritualists in the present day. In 
1735 Wesley entered on his unsuccessful mission to Georgia, 
ancl fell in with some Moravians, by whose systcun ho was 
ca])(ivated for years. 

'J'Ik? Moravians insist on tlic need of instantaneous and 
.s«m---.ible conversion, and consequently depreciate the value 
of Ba])tism. Those who have a living faith in Christ have 
a vivid assurance of their deliverance from sin ; and so 
thf life of the Chiistian is marked by confidence and 
tranquility. They recognise episcopacy, and their mission- 
ary ( tlorts have been tho most brilliantly successful of 
any denomination. Indeed, w'cre their enthusiasm and 
Kuce(?ss ro]>rodui;ed elsewhere in likeproportion.s, the whole 
world would probably now be Christian. From this sect 
Wesley broke UAvay to start his revivalist preaching up 
and doAvn England, /if)pealing to men’s emotions, and 
trying to raise the lives of tho most debasf‘d. 

As Wesley’s tcncrliing beemno distinctly Arminian ^l.o., 
nnti-C:ilvinist), George Whiteticld, with tho Oalvimstic 
Methodists, .seceded in 1741. and formed what is commonly 
known ns tlic Countess of Huntingdon’s Connexion, a body 
AAhich Ls partly I’resbyterian and partly Congregational in 
attitude. Ttie results of Whiletield’s preaching in Wah'S 
Jed to the formation of the Welsh Calvinistic Methodists, 
whobeeume fully organized on a I’rcsbyterian basis in 1811. 

Ill 1744 Wesley summoned a conference of six Methodist 
clergy of tho Church of England and four lay- preachers, 
and this is commonly regarded as the first of tho famous 
HiTies of Wesleyan Conferences. In 1784, after much 
h(?sitation, he consecrated two clergymen as bishops of 
th(' loug-neglectod Cliri.stian laity in the United States, 
wIkmicc has sprung the Fipiscopal Methodist Church of 
that country; yet Wesley, down to his death, stoutly 
maintained his membership of tho Church of England, 
and earnestly warned his followers never to secede from 
her. Herein his wonis and acts were not altogether con- 
sistent, and in 1795, four years after his death, an ojion 
separation came. The Contorfsneo at Manchester yielded 
to the pressure of tho majority of the adherents, and 
sanctioned the administration of tho Sacraments in 
Methodist chapels, whereas till then the}'^ had been received 
in the parish churches. 

Two years later, tho Methodist New Connexion, which 
now so strong in Y'orkshiro and Lancashire, was formed 
as a separate body, because tho parent body had refused 
to admit lay representatives to Conference. In 1810 the 
Primitive Methodists b(?gan as a se])araio body, their 
founder refusing to conform to some new regulation 
ro.sj)eeting Camp Meetings. ]n 1815 the followers of 
Mr. O’Bi’yan, a lay-preacher, seceded under the name 
of Bible Christians. In 1907 the Bible Christians and 
tho Methodist New Connexion united Avith another 
Methodist body, under the name of the United Methodist 
Church. There are many other small Wesleyan bodies, 
but all agree in regarding preaching as the Avork of tho 
laity (under suitable restrictions), as w'oll as of tho clergy, 
and in insisting on a definite spiritual experience as the 
universal foundation of tho religious life. 

7.— OTHER RELIGIOUS DENOMINATIONS. 

Wo may briefly mention a few other Christian bodies 
which have gained some adherents 
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(1) Hie IVee Chntcb ol was foimded in 1841 in 

protest against the ** Oxford Movement^ of Eeble, 
Newman, Pusey, etc.; it has bishops, bulTis distinctly 
Syangelical and Protestant in character. 

(2) The Oafholic Apostolic Church takes the other 
extreme. Its adherents only claim to be members of a 
congregation of the Cathob'e Church, not to form the whole 
Church. Pach congregation has its fourfold ministry of 
elders, prophets, evangelists, pastors, with deacons — all 
under an “ angel.” The members arc often called 
IrvingiteSy because they hold that the miraculous gifts of 
prophesying and tongues have not ceased from the Church, 
and this was taught liy Pdward Irving, who died in 1834 ; 
but the Catholic Apostolic Church was not organized till 
the following year. 

(3) The Plymouth Brethren form an evangelical sect of 
strongly Calvinist views, which rejects any organised 
ministry. They have sonielinica b(jeu ealloii i>urft//n'c.v, 
after one of tlicir founders, who enunciated his peculiar 
view's to his congregation at I’lymouih in 1830. 

(4) The Swedenborgians are the followers t)f Emanuel 
Swedenborg, who was born at t?tockholin in 1C88, and died 
at London in 1772. Ho was a great scientist and 
philosopher, and for the last thirty years of his life a great 
mystic; to liim Cod is Christ and Christ is Cod, and the 
New Jerusalem is now' on earth. 

(6) The Solvation Army, und(?r Gnieral Jioofh (who was 
formerly a minister of the Methodist New (’onnexion), 
recognizes a truth often forgotten — that the mission of the 
Church is to the outcast, ** to compel them to come in ” ; 
unfortunately, in its protest against conventionality, it has 
lost hold on the Sacraments. 

(6) Christian Science is the name given by Mrs. Eddy ro 
what she believed to be tlie discovery of the majiucr in 
W’hicli Jesus h»’aled the sick ami rnformed the sinnc’’. Jt 
claims that i.c creation is spiritual and perfect, and cv.. 
unreal, uTid that it proves its position by healing disease 
without rt'Kort to material remedies. 

JUDAISM. 

Judaism as a religion of the present day has two distinct 
varieties, which may bo termed Orthodox (or Strict), and 
Reformed (or Progressive). Nearly all Jews acce pt Iho 
Old TestaLicnt as inspired, and consequently are strict 
monotheists. 

The Orthodox Jews add to the Old Testament the 
Babbinical traditions. These began to grow up round 
the Mosaic Law from the time of tho return from the 
Captivity (539 b.c. and onwards), and they were com- 
mitted to writing in the J crusalem and Babylonian Talmuds 
of tho fourth and fifth centuries a.d., respectively. Such 
a Rabbinical Jew looks forw'ard to tho coming of the Messiah 
and the restoration of his race to Palestine, when tho 
Teinpio will be rebuilt and the sacrificial ritual revived. 
Meanwhile he observes tho Mosaic Law as far as possible, 
with tho Rabbinical traditions that have since been added, 
and has the highest regard for ceremonial purity in oven 
the smallest minutiae. 

The Reforming Jew has no such hopes, and ki'cps no 
ritual observances. He most ly regards the Mosaic sacrifices 
as only incumbent on a primitive ago, and his belief is 
deeply tingt^d by a Rationalism similar to that which has 
invaded German Lutheranism. Ue is without aspirations 
for his nation as such, and seeks to assimilate himself to 
the citizens of tho country in which he dw'clls. Among 
ourselves, the Jews of East London are mostly strict 
Talmudists, but as they gain wealth and rise in tho social 
icale, they move to the North or West of London, and 
abandon the more distinctive tenets and jiracticcs of 
their faith, while they are often entirely ignorant of 
Hebrew. 

Tho persecution of the Jews in Russia led to the move- 
ment known as Zionism^ which was inaugurated by tho 
^^.I^*** Herzl. To relievo the oppressed and poorer Jews, 
a kmd of Joint-Stock Company was formed to purchase 
from the Sultan permission for tho Jews to return to 
Palestine, and there form a commonweal (h of th<'ir own ; 
but as a rule, the idea has not received 8upi)ort among tho 
nchor and more influential Jews. Nevertheless the number 
ot Jews in Palestine has been steadilv growing. It is 
that in 1841 there were 8,000; that in 1881 
40,000; and that now there are upwards of 
* »W0, of whom 40,000 reside in Jerusalem itself. 


MUHAMMADANISM. 


LIFE OF MUHAMMAD. The Christian religion had 
scarcely supplanted paganism within the limits of the old 
Roman Empire, when a rival religion was promulgated 
in the deserts of Arabia by a remarkable man named 
Muhammad, or Mahomet, who appeared early in the 7th 
century with the sword in one hand and the Koran in the 
other for the conversion and subjugation of the nations. 
Long before the Prophet’s birth, Mecca, his native pl^e, 
had been esteemed a sacred town. Thither came pilgrims 
to make seven times tho circuit of tlie A'oa&a, tho temple 
wIiH'h contained tho famous Black Stone, probably an 
a‘rolite, but said to have boon given to Abraham by an 
angel ; and there, too, sprang up in course of time idolatry 
of all kinils, entirely obliterating any true worship of tho 
Olio God. Tho guardianship of tho Kaaba was in the 
hands of a priestly casto, tho Arab tribe of the Koreish, 
wiiicli clainujd descent from Ishmatd, the son of Abraham 
and Hagar ; and to this tribe belonged both tho parents 
of Muhammad — Abdallah and Amina by name. Their 
eon w'lis born at Mecca in 570 a.d., a few mouths after the 
death of his father. 

The child was brought up by his nurse, Halimft, of tho 
hill-tribe of tho Bi'ni-Saiui, for five years ; and shortly 
after his return to his mother, Amina, tho latter also died. 
Tho orphan boy w'as then taken care of at Mecca by bis 
grandfather, Abd-al-Multalib, and later by his uncle, 
Abu-Talib, the high-pric'st of tlu^ Kaaba. AftiT journeying 
with caravans and acting as a shepherd, Muhammad 
entered the service of Khadija, a rich widow of Mecca; 
and so well did he manage her businciss, that he soon won 
her hanil and fortune. Having thus become a rich man, 
ho had more leisure to indulge in the meditations to which 
ho had always been prone. Each year he spent longer 
time in solitary contemplation in the cave of Hira (3 miles 
north of Micca), where he saw many visions, and ex- 
perienced many ecstasies, which were perhaps not entirely 
uneonneotod with tho epileptic seizures to which he had 
been subject from cliildhood. 

In his fortieth year ho saw in a vision tho angel Gabriel, 
and was told that he was to bo the prophet of the Almighty, 
to drive out idolatry, and to restore the pure worship of the 
One True God. For four years be laboured quietly among 
his relatives and friends, announcing to mem from time 
to time the divine messages which ho received (the earliest 
elements of the Koran). After thus making only thirteen 
converts, at the command of an angel to preach openly, 
he took the “ house of Aream,” near the Kaaba, and 
commenced his jjublic mission. His denunciations of 
idolatry aroused tho hostility of tho Koreish, who perse- 
cuted his followers, and harshly treated the Prophet 
himself ; and in spite of the generous protection afforded 
him by bis uncle, Abu-Talib, Muhammad would doubtless 
have been crushed if his foes hod been united. In 619 
death deprived him of his wife Khadija, to whom ho had 
always been faithful. Her sympathy with her husband’s 
aims had enrolled her name among tho four “ perfect 
women,” the other three being Pharaoh’s wife Asia, tha 
Blessed Virgin Mary, and the Prophet’s daughter Fatima. 
Muhammad’s cup of misfortune was filled by the death of 
his uncle in 629 ; but then the tide turned. Some pilgrims 
from Me<lina were attracted by the new doctrine, and 
offered their town as a refuge to the persecuted Moslems 
of Mecca. This was gladly accepted, the last to leave 
Mecca being Muhammad and his bosom friend and early 
convert, Abu-Bekr. 'ITuwe two spent throe days in hiding 
in the cave on Mount Thaur, and then made their way 
into Medina on Juno 28th, 622, this episode of tho Hejiba 
or Flight marking the commencement of the Muhammadan 
era. 

But MuhammaAl’s character could not stand the tost 
of prosperity so well as that of adversity. At Medina 
ho extended his Haucliori to polygamy, and in a few years 
had taken to himself eleven wives, besides numerous con- 
cubines. Tho Koran having proscribed four wives m a 
limit, he obtained a special revelation entitling him to 
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this “ peculiar jpdvUegs »|>ots the rest of tlie belicvew, 
•nd o;KOiierating him for marrjing Zeinab, the wife of hjs 
•doph^ son Zew. At Medina, too, his former fricndlmees 
with the Jews, due to a common monotheism, became the 
bitterest hostility, and he substituted Mecca for Jerusalem 
as the Kibla, or point to whicli the faithful must turn m 
prayer. 

Now began his marauding attaekn on the caravans from 
Mecca, his brigandage being vieu''>(l as missionary 
receiving divine approbation. Mojo and rnoro did Mu- 
hammad indulge in treachery and assassination, nis 
victims being chiefly Jews or members of the unbehe^ng 
hiU-tribes ; while in C27. after Abu fiofian, the chief of 
Mecca, hod unsueccRsfiilly laid siege to Medina, the Proidjet 
in cold hlocxl butchered 800 of Abu’s alUes, selling (heir 
women and children into slavery. I’hree years biter ho 
found his chance for attacking Mecca, and Abu Sofiaii. 
being too weak to resist, was obliged to admit Muhammad 
into the city, and to profess his own adhesion to the new 
faith. The* Projihct entered Mecca in triumph, and at 
once swept the city of idols. Then he proceeded to declare 
a holy war against all idolaters, while Christians and Jews 
were only permitted to exist in subjection as tributaries. 
Thus his sway spread over all Arabiji ; but his end was at 
hand. Ho had long been in ill-health, and in 032 , after 
setting an example of making a pilgrimage (Uadj) to 
Mecca, ho died at Medina in his 63rd year. 

TENETS OP MUHAMMADANISM. I’lie two main 
points inculeuted by Mulminmad, were the batred of 
idolatry and the worship of the One Gwl. The two chief 
articles of his crci'd which every convert had to profei^ 
were these : “ There is no CJod but God (Allah), ar.d 
Muhammad is Ilia prophet.” Ilia teaching W'aa fully 
developed in the Korun, a containing the revelations 
he claimed t o have rcc.ei ved from the angel Ualiriel. I’liiTi in 
was taught the existence (jf angela (Gabriel, Michael, 
Axiacl, and Israfil, os well as Ehlis, tho devil), the immor- 
tality of the soul, tho rcsurrcclion of tho body, and a state 
of future rewards or puniHliments in one of tho seven 
heavens or seven hells. ( loti’s predestination was absolute, 
and therefore it behoved man to bo submissive to Ilis will 
rcHignation ; Modem or Mussulman-- one v/ho h is 
surrendered). Tlio chief religions practices impoaed were 

(1) prayer (five timea a clay, especially on Fridays, while 
certain seasons and places gave, it a Bpecial efficacy), 

(2) hwting (sf)ccially in tho ninth month Rainatihan), 

(3) almsgiving, ( J) a pilgrimage to Mecca (the Kaaba being 
■till deemed sacred, only iU idols had been cleared away), i 
and (fi) recitation of tho Moslem creed. Gambling and tho 
use of wine were strictly prohibited, and sacred war (Jehad) I 
against the infidels was enjoined, w'liile an end w'as put to 
infanticide, of which tho Arabs had often been guilty. 
Women had no rights except that of inlwTitanco of property. 
They could bo divorced, re-married, or exchanged, at their 
husbands’ sUgbtest whijii, and concubinage with slaves was 
permitted, but a Moslem might not Inive more than four 
wives at a time (as a matter of fact-, from poverty or 
other causes, mo.st Moslems are content with one). 

To sum up, Islam is a creed that can found an empire, 
but not govern it. It clove.rly hiimoura the w‘'tik puint-s 
of the Arab cluiracter, while repressing one or two of its 
glaring evils. Worst of all, it uses divine sanction to 
■toreotype a faulty cckIo of ethics, and thus leaves no room 
fat progress either in morals or in civilization ; wdiilc it 
demands no personal conviction of its truth, for it is pro- 
pagated by mean-s of the sword, nnd profe,ssed by means 
of a formula. 

Here, perhaps, mny he e.vr»lainccl a few tcrmi w’lich 

commonly occur in writings fibout Mahammiulnn.-i : 

The Mosque or temple contains (1) lue ball of pravor 
which marks Uic dirootion of Mecca (the Kibla); (‘j)'tbc 
place for ablutions which must prwedc prayer ; and (3) the 
place where the Koran is read and expounded. It is 
adorned with minaret*, from which the Imam calls out the 
five hours of prayer ; and the Moslem's constant reverenee 
ond recollectedncss in worship would read a valur.ble 
lesson to many a Christian congregation. The VU-ma 
(as wise) or upper class in Turkey comprises : (1) tlie Imams, 


zninisters, whose chfpf duly fs (It) Ite 

MuHia, lawyers ; and (3) tlio 
Sheikh, or elder, i# the tiUe of the chieftain^ a 
6hoikh-ul-Islam belug the Muhammadan prioaii^ ti 


Turkey. The Fakira (sspoor) or Dervishet 
from door to door : a Persian term) are an order of ascetic 
mendicants, claiming to have been founded by Abn-!l$i^. 
Tlieir practices include the Zikr, a physical exercise in 
voice-production which consists of repeating the ninety- 
nine names of Allah in various ways, rosaries being used 
for counting; and the Muraqaba, or meditation on the 
verses of tho Koran. Some mendicants live In communitit^s, 
others wander alone from place to place ; the most famo»tg 
order is that of the Dancing Dervishes, who are to be 
soon In Constantinople. 

THE KORAN. The Koran (reading) consists of 114 
Suras (chapters), which vaiy in length as much as do our 
realms. Each chapter commences ” In the name of the 
most merciful God.^’ P’vcry word is of direct inspiration, 
and so tho book has an infallibility to which Muhammad 
personally laid no claim, for wdth him a confession of sin 
was not infrequent. Texts from the Koran are, therefore, 
popular chjvrms, and are often enclosed in amulets and worst 
on the. person. The chapters were originally learnt by 
heart by tho Propliet’s disciples, and then committed t o 
waiting. Tlieir present arrangement is not chronological, 
but is that of tho collection made for tho Caliph Omar 
shortly after tho Prophet’s death. Those of earlier date 
are mostly the shorter and more poetical, but their teaching 
ia often siipersodcd in later chapters which contain a 
revelation more suitable to tho Prophet’s cxigencieft. 
Tho earliest suras (of 610-613 a.d.) contain noble teaching 
on rigliteousncss and judgment to come ; but then there 
creep in denunciations of tho infidels who “ accuse the Pro- 
phet oi imposture,” or “charge tho Koran wuth falsehood,” 
and a lower moral tone both os to life here and hereafter. 
(.Jradualiy there is evolved the aensuol Paradise that 
every believer is to enjoy, whilst tho taking up arms 
to spread the faith is first allowed and then commanded. 
Tho later suras show a superficial acquaintance with parts 
of the Bible (or rather, with some of tho Jewish rabbmicnl 
and apocryphal literature), and contain distorted legends 
of the patriarchs and of tlic birth, life, and miracles of our 
Lord. Muhammad acknowledged the authority of Moses 
and our Saviour as Prophets, and asserted that ho came tt- 
complct(i their w’ork. 

SPREAD OP MUHAMMADANISM. On tho death ol 
Muhammad, the Saracen empire embraced little more 
than Arabia, but in a hundred years after the Hegira, the 
Calipps, as the suceessors of Muhammad were called, ruled 
from tho Indus to the I’yroneos, and wherever their rule 
extended, there also their religion was of necessity accepted. 

Ab’J-Bekr, the first caliph ((>.32-34) began the conquest of 
Syria. Omar, the second cwliph (G34-44), completed the 
conquest of fc^yria and reduced X’ersia and Egypt to sub- 
mission. The mo.squo of Omar, on tho site of Solomon'u 
temple, was founded by this monarch. In his reign “ thesa 
Saracens reduced to his obedience 36,000 cities or castles, 
destroyed 4000 Churches or temples, and r^ccted 1400 
mosqucj^.” Tlicn followed Othman (644-66) who spread 
Islam (the Muhammadan religion) along the north coast ol 
Africa ; and on his assassination All became caliph (656-61). 

All was tlie cousin of the Prophet, and had married his 
daughter Fatima. One sect of Muhammadans, tiio Shias, 
who nro especially numerous in Persia, regard Ali as tho 
rightful successor of the prophet and the first three caliphs 
as usurpers. They also reject the Sunnah, or traditional 
law which had groAvn up to supplement the Koran, and 
was codified early in the ninth century. Taking Ali as 
their Imam (sacred leader), thoy trace from him twelve 
successors, the last being the Imam Mahdi, who will return 
to earth w ith Elijah to complete the establishment of Islam 
throughout the world. 

At the cud of the first century of tho Hegira, the caliphs 
wero' tho most potent monarths of the globe, but then 
their empire bad almost reached its farthest limits. On 
crossing the Pyrenees to conquer Franco, they were utterly 
defeated by Charles Martel (the hammer), ^pandfatber of 
Charlemagne, at the decisive battle of Poitiers, in 732. 
The Saracen empire was now on tho eve of parUiioD, but 
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Sgypt ftnd the Moslem countries of Asia remainod united, 
and constituted a powerful State under the goTernment 
of the Abbsusidcs, the descendants of Abbas, Muhammad's 
uncle. The capital of this new djmasty was Baghdad, 
and the most famous of the line was Haroun^al-lloscbid 
(786-808), who with his spour.o Zobeida, is celebrated in 
the “ Arabian Nights.” 

'Jlie Turlis (of Turkcstanl, who formed the body-guard 
of these caliphs at Baghdad, t^oon bccanio strong enough 
to dictate to their iiominul niai-ders. One of tlndr Emirs, 
Othsnan by name, subdued Asia Minor in 1209, and 
assumed the title of Sultan (i.o. victorious). From him 
the present Ottoman dynasty ia sf'rung. These Ottoman 
TurkB invaded Europe in aiul took Oonstantiuoplo in 
W63 ; but the battle of V'icnna in 1529 did in the cast of 
Europe what Poitiers had done in the west eight oentiirles 
earlier, and cfFcctually sot limits to Muhammadan power 
in Europe. 

During tJie 11th and 12th eonturies, the Moslems Kj)read 
over India, acro-^a tlie Punjab, and into the Deccan; but 
early in t he 1 8tli century their power there began to decline, 
and the ro-copturo of Delhi in the Indian Mutiny (1857), 

F 'Ut an end to all their pretensions to empire beyond the 
ndi7S. Muhammadatiiam is still the dominant religion 
in some parts of India. The Indii.n Mnhiimmadans arc 
concentrated chiefly in Bengal, the Nortli-west Provinces, 
and the Punjab, and number about 60,000,000 pe«)jd(‘. 
Thus tlio Emperor of India rules over far raoro Msissuhnan 
subjects than any other sovereign. 


PRIMITIVE RELiaiOUS IDEAS. 


PIIIKITIVE MAN. The religions w'liich have btvn 
oribed- -Christinnity, .JuJai.nii, and fJuiiain- 

r>I'lirO Kn Imo/wl <> /lit .1.0 .V 


already desoriuirw- , .jiMai.im, juiu riMiain- 
Diadauisin — alike claim to be based on a direi't re\ela1i<jn 
from God to man, and equally make monotheism tlio 
central point (»f their creeds. They an? thus pre-cnuucutly 
positive religions, for they appeal for authority to certain 
deSnite, positive facts, just as positive law finds its obliga- 
tions in certain definito statutes ; but their claim to convey 
a revelation does not at all ijnply that man was previously 
in utter ignorance of tlio One Supnnne Being ; rather 
would they say with Saint Paul, “Whom therefore yo 
ignorantly worship. Him deolaro I unto you”; they found 
their appeal on natural or customarj/ r(‘ligion,of which iluy 
assume every man to bo more or less possessed. What 
then are these religious ideas v.’hich form in greater or 
less degree the cornincu inheritanco of tho whole human 
race? Whence w'cro they derived? What in Ihcir 
validity ? 'J lu.ne t hree questions perjflox the wisest among 
U3 at the present day ; even to suggest their nnswiT.s taxc-S 
the resources of the philosojdier wlio is w^ell cquif>pcd with 
a knowl^ge of tlie fact.s discovered about liunnin oidgins, 
early social customs in tribe or family, folk-lore, and inytho- 
logy. J,ho student of such matters will, of course, make 
resort to authorities like Max Muller, Tylor, F. B. Jevons, 
and Andrew Lang; here wo can only faintly indicate the 
main features of the problems involved. 

For instance, it is a moot point whether nonolhcism 
was the primitive form of religion, which degenernted 
into various kinds cf polytlieism, or wlicthcr the process 
was the reverse. The difficulty is enhanced when we 
notice that evolutiem includes both progress and retro- 
gession— the former, in religious matters, being exceptional 
the attcr general. Nor are we warranted in expecting 
BtiU ess in pre-supposing, a uniform course of development 

nroffttinrTKf iRHoraneo of primitive man is 

prolouiid, but there la no reason for identifying his con- 

social— with that, of savr-^c 
«^n«aintcd to-day; for why 
of ciolit^on^ considered exempt from any process 
illustrate if not, how can their present siato 

itVe early state cf primitive man ? Rather is 

detorior^forf be detected signs of a 

while already taken place; 

PUidi back thi K ®f®b«Bological and other, are tending to 
back the beginning of civiUsation to a much earlier 


date than used to be thought possible; and as we follow 
up the hues of history towards their source, they seem t o 
converge, not in a state of barbarism, but in a state in 
which man was simply undeveloped. 

In the simplicity of his experience, primitive man, wo 
may assume, hod not learned accurately to differentiate 
or distinguish ; definitions were impossible), and ho did 
not at first detect the contradictions in which his methods 
of thought plunged him ; and the development of his 
religious, as of his scientific, ideas, was the result of tho 
way in which he faced such contradictions os they emerged 
into distinct consciousness. So gradually his ideas cohered 
ill a system, while new ideas would cause older ones to bo 
rejected or ro-modclled. Then came the prophet, tho 
religious genius, to impress tho touch of a master-hand, 
and thus would result faiths such as Buddhism and Con- 
fucianism. Nor need this humble origin of such (or any) 
religious systems be considered a defect. Whatever may 
have been the connection between early religion and magic 
(and a direct connection is stoutly denied by many), at 
least the former is no moro discredited by the latter than 
arc astronomy and chemistry by their early ancestors, 
astrology and alchemy. 

Without then attempting to put these primitive religious 
ideas into either logical or liistorical order, we may analyse 
this substratum of early ncitions into its various ingredients, 
by observing the different dovelopmcnts which have been 
readied at din’erent times and jilaccs in man’s history, 
and tho survivals of rudimentary concojitions and practices 
in more cultured stages of thought. So wo shall briefly 
touch on Nature Worship and Animism, Totemism, and 
Tdolotry, Fctishi.sm and Magic, Taboo and Morality, 
Toly theism and Bnnthcism, and related subjects; but as 
ivliolo liluMrii'H are insunuient for such tojiics, naturally 
nothing will be l^rc attempted except an explanation of 
tho terms themselves, and a few comments to show how 
these notion'5 arc thci i.ugh material out i f whidi traditional 
systems of religion have been hc\Mi. 

ANirHSM, Through dreams, jihantoms, ghosts, etc., 
man is driven to bdievo in spiritual exi.itoncc, that is, 
to refu:<o to identify life with matter in all cases. Thus 
attributing vaguely his own life to spirit within him- 
self, ho proceeds by analogy to triiee the changes ami 
movomonta of the external w'orhl as being dve to similar 
causes. He ha.s not learned to differentiate conscious and 
unconscious existence, ho cannot dvifino personality, but 
ho looks on all nature — rivers, mountains, winds, storms, 
rocks, stones, a.M w ell as plants and animals — as being tho 
.abode of spirits. The drama of nature around him, its 
8iircc.ss;on.s of repose and strife, lead liirn to tliink of these 
8j)iri(ual beings as capable of assuming various forms — 
n 1 inor. 1 l, vegetable, animal ; his instinct for a unity in 
nature makes such a continuity of life, a transmigration 
of soul, appear a likely process ; and this stage of thought, 
in which soul or spirit is attributed to all natural objects, 
is called Animism. 

But sometimes the phenomena of nature produce 
unexpected results ; for instance, tho cold water which has 
reireshed man times without number, one day gives him 
(when heatyd) orysijielas. So he learns in a tentative way 
to distinguish natural spirits from supernatural, malevolent 
^^>^ounded by such spirits, ho is com- 
pelled in self-preservation to attempt to form friendly 
relations with them ; partly in love, partly in fear, he 
makes his first experiments in worsljip, ho seeks to establish 
communion with the uns<*on world ; and then arise Nature 
Worship, Ancestor Worship, Animal Worship, etc. 

_ ANCESTOR WORSHIP. As tho existeneo of tlie soul 
IS unbroken by death, so its characteristics in the unseen 
world aro tho same as during mortal life. Again, as 
primitive man finds his allies among the members of his 
own elan, so too, ho learns to look for aid to the spirits of 
his ancestors. To win their favour or to propitiate other 
sj'iirits, ho must adopt the same methods as would have 
pleased them on earth — ho must make funeral feasts and 
commemorative rites. This method of coming into com- 
munion with tho spirits of the departed suggests a way o| 
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«ntering oq friendly relations with the supernatural as 
fuch. Love and fear which prompted the funeral feast, 
now give rise to the sacriilcial meal offered to a suticr- 
natural or divine bein^ ; later perhaps are added ideas 
connected with the expiation of ain ; hut the fundamental 
notion in the sacriflciul meal is cnnimunion with the deity, 
and the meal itself is the primitive rite of worship. Lastly, 
by association of ideas, the funeral feast also assumes a 
sacrificial aspect, and worsliip is paid to the departed 
ancestors. In races in wliieJi the imaginative faculty is 
weak, religion often does not rise above such ancestor 
worship ; thus it seems all that is required by tho Chinese 
at the present day, while the worsliip of tho Manes, or 
spirits of the deceased, was one of the most marked religious 
cnaractcristics of tho ancient Konians. 

TOTEMISM is tho superstitious veneration which a 
savage pays to a certain class of material objects with 
which he believes his tribe has some peculiar relation 
and to which ho gives t}»o name of totem. Some tribes, 
indeed, actually believe themselvc^a to be descended from 
their tot-cm. It may be interesting to enquire how this 
strange notion arose. It seems that at first onl^’ the ties of 
tho clan were recognised ns binding or even as existent among 
men. To kill a member of anot her clan was not murder ; 
moral obligations, even of tho most rudimentary sort, only 
bound those who were of one blood, of one kin. if the blood 
relationship could be extended, the sphere of moral obliga- 
tion was corresjioiidingly enlarged ; and this wu« commonly 
done by making a hlood-coveiiaiit hetween different elans, 
which so became united — thus paving the way for the re- 
placement of clans by nations. For tho blooti-covonaiit, 
it was sufficient if a few (Irr)ps of blood were mutually 
exchanged between the mendaTS of tho different clans — 
a ceremony which still is enacted among tho natives in 
some parts of Africa. 

Again, analogy played its part. Tho olqects of the 
natural world were seen to fall into genera and specues, 
much as the human race into elans and families. ISo was 
suggested tlio idea of forming a blood alliance with one or 
otiicr of such species, which was deemed to possess super- 
natural power and therefore to be meet to be conciliut.ed. 
First, the animal spccicis would be chosen, and tho animal 
thus selected w'oiild become the toUm (family mark), or 
kith and kin to the imman clan ; afterwards the analogy 
would bo oxtemled to iticliule ])lant8 and other natural 
objects. A moral obligation was thus established mutually; 
the life of the animal or plant must bo (d)orislied equally 
M tho life of one’s brother-clansman ; and so developed 
the domestication of certain animals, and tho ])rescrA"atioii 
and cultivation of certain plants. 

Then imagination came into play, and the relationship 
between tho clan and its totem was explained as being not 
artificial, but natural. A myth would bo invented to 
explain that the kinship was r(‘al, and eitlier the totem 
would be taken as being the ancestor of the clan (as in the 
earlier myths), or it would bo shown how tho man had at 
one period or another assumed tho totem form (as in later 
rationalizing myths). »So arose the numerous myths of 
transformation into or from animals which have prevailed 
almost universally. 

Essentially the totem was an object of worship, for it w^as 
the abode of suf)crnat.ural power,and this was the reason'wby 
an alliance with it was sought. To procui'e tlie presence 
of this supernatural ally when needed, the blood -covenant 
must be renewed, the blood of the totem animal must 
be shed. This shedding af blood was next inter- 
preted os the offering of tho animal to the god. 
Finally, it was felt that the presence of the god, and 
communion with him, could best bo ensured by the 
worshippers consuming tho totem in whole or in part; 
and BO the sacrifice to the god Iv'came a meal in 
which the worshipper symbolised and realized his unity 
with the god. But the blood must not be shed on the 
ground and so dissipated ; that would be taboo ; so a heap 
of stones was raised, or a simple stone pillar, on which tho 
sacrifice was made. Thus an altar was originated ; and 
again, by association of ideas, it became sufficient to 


procure tho god’s presence if the pillar was smeared witli 
the blood. Then the pillar became the symbol and 
instrument of tho god’s presence, and was often carved 
into some resemblance of the god or of the totem ; and so, 
whether marble monolith or wooden asherah (the ** groves '* 
of our Old Testament), the pillar became an idol, to which 
in turn sacrifices were often offered. 

TABOO. This is a Polynesian term, denoting the 
sacredness of certain things, which must rigidly be avoidwi 
in touch, hearing, or sight. They are equally sacred and 
accursed, t hey communicate sanctity or impurity. Worn ' i 
corpses, blood, new-born children, the totem, etc., vere 
taboo ; all that touched these or came into communication 
wif.ii them were (xjually taboo. One’s “ Sunday-I> ‘st 
clothes” are historically taboo; hence, too, cornea 'iVio 
inviolability of sanctuary in mediarval times. A saere l 
monarch of an African tribe can even communicate 'he 
cont-jigitm of taboo by infecting the daylight with his glanefi; 
wliereiore ho must needs always have an umbrella evtr 
his head when ho goes out of doors. The distinction of 
certain things as taboo is by no means based on expediero'v 
or common sense, it is not derived from any experie:.- 
of their harmfulness ; rather it is an instinctive recogriito n 
of tho categorical imperative “Thou shalt not” (.n 
Professor Jovons points out); it is tho acceptance of a 
moral law based on intuition, not on utility. It nui;; 
issue in enactments of ceremonial purity such as are 
contained in tho Mosaic Law, and reason and experience 
may subsequently add to, or take from, its enactmeni i ; 
but primarily it is the rudimeutarj' distinction bctw'X‘.i 
wliat is essentially tlio morally right and the morally wrong 
— it contains tho genn of morality. 

FETISHISM. A fetish (or fetich) is a material ol);''vt 
which is regarded as the vehicle of a supernatural presenre, 
as containing a Bj>irit which possesses supernatural poweis. 
By a false identification of the sign and tho thing signified 
(just as a person’s name is sometimes considered to bo 
identical with tho j)er8on himself), races of low civilization 
often consider that tho possession of such an object cs 
its possessor control over the supernatural power associau <1 
with it. Thus tho fetish Ls not an idol, for it is not wc *' 
shipxied, but is treated as a nu'ans of conqielling tho 
deity to yield to man’s desires, and to become bis protect .*»• 
and even bis slave. Then follows the notion that ij "0 
spirit can, under certain circumstances, be compelled ‘o 
adopt a certain object as its dwelling-place. Consequent 'y 
there grows up a whole sy stem of magic which is essentia hv 
hostile (o tho sjiirit of religion ; for it replaces depcndoii^ n 
on a higher power by a belii^f in the possibility of c( n- 
trolling the higher powers, and making them subservit .it 
to man’s wishes. It may be remarked that a fetish is 
always some particular object, whereas a totem is never 
an isolated individual, but always a class of objects. 

POLYTHEISM AND PANTHEISM. The notions 
pressed in animism, iotemism, fetishism, etev, may lead < ; 
the separation of various deities from one another, and 
the regarding them as each having a distinct sphere of 
action and dominion, in which they are to bo the supreme 
objects of worship. This is Polytheism, whose “ many 
gods ” are mostly in origin powers of nature, “ nature 
gods,” which gradually are personified, and by this 
process of Anthropomorphism are supposed to exist and 
act as men, only with less limited powers. Among these 
gods are often enrolled ghosts, tho spirits of the departef', 
and especially departed heroes. Anthropomorphism is 
the inversion of the truth contained in Genesis i. ; mstei< ^ 
of viewing man as mode in God’s image, it makes God 
in man's image, and secs in Him some of the limits ai*d 
many of the imperfections which exist in man. 

A 'natural re-action from Polytheism and Anthropomov . 
phism, is to Pantheism, which seeks to identify the uuiven ^ 
with God, and, in its baser form, God with the univers '. 
Thus it regains that unity in the world to which experience 
testifies, but which polytheism had lost; and it finds a 
sacredness in the universe which lower systems of thought 
miss. 8o far as it “ sees God in all things, and all thing^' 
in God,” it is consistent with the teaching of Saint Fau) 
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to Acts xTii., and Oolossiaus i., ii. ; it is only when it seeks 
wholly to identify God with the universe that its teudeucies 
become nn-Chriatian (as is the case with the Vedantio 
philosophy in Hinduism). 

The term itself is a modem one, and is in contrast to 
the Deism of the 18th century, which entirely separated 
God from His creation, and denied the necessity or pos- 
sibility of any revelation from God to His creatures. At 
the present day, Pantheism is rather known as Monism, 
a term which strictly denotes the unity of all substance, 
of all existence. Unfortunately it is often used as the 
equivalent of Materialism, which would make mind merely 
a function of matter, and thereby deny all spiritual ex- 
istence ; while Spiritualism would cither reverse this 
relationship, or else maintain an ultimate dualism between 
mind and matter. 

Having thus outlined some of the fundamental re- 
ligious conceptions of man, when unenlightened by 
revelation, we now proceed to deal in detail with those 
great world-religions which do not claim for themselves 
the authority of a special revelation. 


HINDUISM. 

RACE AND LANGUAGE. Asia has been the birthplace 
of all the great religious systems of the world, and therefore, 
to understand these systems, we must have a clear notion 
of the varieties of race and language which have originated 
in that continent . These varieties group themselves in 
the three well-known families of the kSemitio, Turanian, 
and Aryan riu^es. The Semitjo laiigunges include Arabic, 
Syrian, Phoenician, Hebrew, Jiabylouian, and Assyrian ; 
and though the ai’ca in which they have boon spoken has 
been comparatively limited, yet tlie religious genius of 
these nations has had the profoundest and widest influence. 

The original homo of the Tukanian race seems to have 
been the belt of mountain-land in centx'al Asia, which 
■trotohes from the north of the Sea of Aral into Mongolia ; in 
the west, this people was identified with tlio Scythians 
(whoso representatives in modern Europe are the Turks, 
Hungarians, and Finns), in the east, with the Mongolians 
(who very early settled along the Yellow River, and peopled 
China). In pre-historio times this race had penetrat<;d 
into India, partly through the Punjab, partly by the eastfu o 
passes of the Himalayas ; the aborigines whom they 
dispossessed, but w'ho probably were of kindred blocni, 
were tlie^ Kolarians, whose descendants are the lowly- 
civilised inhabitants of Chota-Nagpur of the present day ; 
while the immigrants became known as Dravidians, whose 
modern dialects comprise Tamil, Telugu, Malabar, etc. 

The cradle of the Aryan peoples waa the source of the 
Oxus, nestling between tlie Pamir steppes and the Hindoo 
Koosh mountains ; thence originated two waves of migra- 
tion, one north-west into Europe, the other south-west 
over Persia and India, from which circumstance Indo- 
European or Indo-Germanio is often used as an equivalent 
term to Aryan. In Europe, offshoot after offshoot was 
thrown off from the parent stock to settle in the lands which 
were successively mastered, and so there developed such 
fanuhes of languages as the Celtic, Hellenic, Italic, Slavonic, 
and Teutonic ; while the invasion of Persia and India gave 
rise to the Imnian and Indie tongues respectively. The 
Mcient Haniau language became afterwards known as 
Zond or Zend, because in it was written the Zend-Avesta 
U-e., commentary and text), the sacred scripture of the 
Zoroastnans, the m(^em Parsees. In India, the Aryans 
•pread in successive incursions first over the Punjab, then 
along the valley of the Ganges, and at last southwards into 
the Uwean; their early speech is preserved for us in 

•Miw literature of the Brahmana. wliioh is now recomised 
tongue*^^ ^ remove from the primitive Aryan 

there evolved from the original 
Sanskrit vernacular dialects, and before our era 

tel«x>l4%SSrlt ta “■* Brahman 

position that T studied, and occupies much the 

portion that Latin does In the Roman Church. These 


various dialects are called Prakrit (a natural, uniefined), 
and of them there are some hundreds, one of the most 
notable being Pali, the language of the Buddha himself, 
and of the early Buddhist scriptures ; all these dialects 
stand related to Sanskrit as Spanish or Italian does to 
Latin. 

Thus in the population of India three distinct strains 
are to bo traced — Kolarian, Dravidion, Aryan ; but there 
are comprised at least a dozen different nationalities, 
whoso varieties of language number between five and six 
hundred. Nor is this wonderful if one bears in mind the 
constant foreign influonco to which the country has been 
subjected, not only through the various European settle- 
ments of the last throe centuries, but also in earlier ages 
through Persian, Greek, and Muhammadan invasions ; 
and though native princes at various times won for them- 
selves wide power, there never seems to have existed • 
unified native Indian empire — w'e must regard India 
rather os a continent than as a country. Of its 300 million 
inhabitants, about one-ilftb profess Muhammadanism ; 
the religion of the great mass of the remainder can best be 
denoininatf'd Hinduism, a convenient term to denote an 
agglomeration of every conceivable form or negation of 
philosophy and faith, which knows only one heresy — the 
denial of caste and Brahmanio supremacy. It is in the 
acceptance of caste, and not in any variety of belief or 
unbelief, that the unity of Hinduism lies ; within its pale 
all inc:on8isten(jic.s of thought can be tolerated, even if they 
cannot be reconcikHl, aiul the law of contradictories may 
become a dead letter ; it is ready to humour any idiosyn- 
crasy, and to show indulgence to any prejudice; but for 
the distinctions of caste it imperatively demands a unieersid 
a.ssent. 


CASTE. Doubtless the system of caste originated in 
the contempt which tlio Aryan (--noble) conquerors had 
for the Turanian natives, and in the necessity which they 
felt for ju’otecting their purity of race from intermixture 
with that of their conquered foes. By about 1500 B.C., 
Aryan incursions into India had ceased, and tho invaders 
were losing their nomadic character, and settling down in 
village communities to the pursuits of agriculture and 
commerce. Their throe chief occupations in ’.A'o- -religious 
worship, war, trade — had already given rise to the three 
classes of priests, warriors, and merchants, which in course 
of time became stereotyped into the three strictly hereditary 
castes of Brahmans, Kshatriyas, and Vaisyas respectively ; 
and these were afterwards honourably distinguished by 
the appellation “ Dvi-ja ” (tho twice-born). Tho Turanian 
lowlanders, who still lived among their Aryan conquerors, 
and performed for them tho more menial tasks in life, were 
added as a fourth caste of Sudras, artisans and labourers ; 
but the other aborigines, many of whom were driven 
southwards, wore of no caste at all. Pariahs, men outside 
organised society. 


Members of different castes could not intor-marry, nor 
eat food in common, nor oven touch on© another ; and 
gradually there grew up an elaborate system of domeatio 
ceremonial, whoso observance was of vital importance. 
As civilization became more complex, and new occupations 
in life arose, tho four castes subdivided again and again; 
further, for some centuries tho prohibition against inter- 
marriage seems to have been so far relaxed that the children 
born of an unequal union, say of a Brahman father and 
a Vaisya mother, constituted a new caste, neither Braliraan 
nor Vaisya. But while the castes thus multiplied till they 
became several hundreds in number, the rigidity of their 
demarcation continued as severe as ever. The system was 
in some degree justified by its practical utility, for many 
castes servorl tho same purpose as guilds, trades-unions, 
and professional societies among ourselves. When the 
custom of caste hail grown inveterate, it wjis traced back 
to divine appointment, and a m3d<h explained how, as 
animals had been created in various classes, so, too, God 
hod made the Brahmans from His mouth to teach men, 
the Kshatriyas from His arms to defend them, the Vaisyas 
from His stomach to feed them, and the Sudras from ilia 
feet to serve them* 
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QBHEHAIi OBABAOTXBUnOS OF HIHmnSU The 

BAsieot way to analyse Hinduism into ita coiiatituont, and 
often contradictory, elements, is to trace historically tlio 
growth of its sacred literature — only remembering that 
there is no process of discrimination or rejection between 
ita different stmta, but simply one of accumulation ; a 
Hindu’s belief is rather within than in hi-! ^ ^ 

whole of this literature is in lSaM^l;Iit, and falls uito Ivro 
divisions : — 

Cl) I’lio Veda, wliw© composition occupied roughly the 
thousand yours from 1500 to 500 u.c. ; this is entirely 
“ revealed ” uttrihutaWc to no liiiinan agency, but divinely 
communicated to a succcvsyjun of lirahmau sages (^‘isAnp, 
who handed it on orally, and at length committed it to 

Iwr-VEDIC Ln’ERAlTJHE, which is Swfl/l, 
“ tnidition,” which lias gradually been formed by Ifuman, 
yet insiiircd, aufhors to sup]>lemeut and illusirale the 
original n volutlon. 

As wo dissi^et theso script urea, wc may detect how 
a positive monothcdHin passed into nature worship and 
pantheism. Tlicn aide by side there developed an exoteric 
ritualism and «n esoteric rationalism. Scepticism followed 
and the ethics of society found their basis in convention 
and law rather than in ridigion. Last appeared polytheism 
and idolatry, siijieratition and magic, unbrifllcd immorality, 
and unlimited credulity. But it is ojicn to the Uinuu of 
to-day, without incurring the disapjirobation of his co- 
re] i;;ionista, to si'h'ct and combine the chai'acteristic features 
of fill or of any of these stages of religious belief and practice, 
according to his personal judgment. One thing, and ono 
thing only, is obligatory — the observanee of caste ; for 
caste is the singh^ tlircad wdiicli runs through the whole 
complex tissue of Hindu belief and practice, and pervades 
a Hindu’s entire existence. 

In the study of the Hindu religion, we may conveniently 
distinguish throe main periods — Brahmanism proper, down 
to the Cth century b.o., the Buddhist reformation on to 
the 7th century a.d., and their eomjilex product, Hin- 
duism, which exists in India to-day. To learn the nature 
of Brahmanism we must study the Vh da or Bruhinauic 
Bcripturca. The earliest hymns in the Veda suggest to us 
what was the iirimitivo faith of our Aryan forefathers, they 
speak to us of the ontj reality of the universe — sclf-cxistent 
force, all-cmbraciiig self, universal spirit {Brahman). They 
tell us that the way of eternal life, the yiath of salvation, 
lies tlirough knowledge (Feda). In the mod ancient 
hymns Braftman is all in all; the whole of cxist-enco 
represents his successive emanations, the wdiole of ecusc- 
©xpcrieiico is duo to his ilUisory^ apiicarauccs. 

VEDIC LITERATURE. The Veda falls into three 
divisions: the text {Mantras) and its two sets of com- 
mentaries {Brahmanas and Vpamshads). 

1. The Mantras (charms to communicate thought) 
consist of five collections of hymns and texts of praise and 
prayer, probably compiled from 1600 to 1200 b.o., which 
contain no references to images, temples, the system of 
caste, or the doctrine of the transmigration of souls. The 
chief of these collections is the Big- Veda, containing 1,017 
hymns, in praise of the deified powers of nature, 

2. The Braumanas are prose-works, the result of 
priestly activity between 800 and 600 B.C., and are ap- 
pendeu to the Mantras os a manual of ceremonial, arranging 
them for sacrificial use. The Brahmanas exhibit a belief 
ID ft future state with rewards and ]mnishnients, and bint 
ftt the transmigration of souls : but tludr main the.mo is 
•ftorifice, W'hich con alone avail for propitiation and for 
Imptration of benefits, but which is only effective when 
duly performed by priestly mediators. * Their racrificea 
are of horses, oxen, shwp, and goats, which are re«yarded 
as substitutes for men. 

3. The Upanishads are chiefly in prose, and belong 
to the same period as the Brahmanas, which was also 
the age of Pythagoras, Zoroaster, and (^lonfuciua. These 
treatises convey mystic doctrines respect ix,™ the ever- 
lasting problems of psychology and ontology. Each 
individual soul is like Brahman, and has neither beginning 
nor ending ; iu conscious life can only bo v. ben linked to 


a body, and here is the souroe of all suffering and aoTf ^ t 
for thus is init alei a chain of cause and effect, of ao^^ 
and result — all summed up in the word Karma. At dea^ 
the soul, according to the karma (or the nature of the life 
spoilt on earth), is Ted through one of the temporary havens 
or hells to another birth, to a second existence as minerai, 
vegetfible, animal, man, or god, in all possible gradations. 
Again and again docs such transmigration take place, ur.1 ii 
the soul, freed from all taint of individuality {atrnan, scii), 
and released from all activity or suffering, finds its eternal 
bliss in its entire re-absorption into Brahman. 

POST-VEDIC LITERATURE. The most important of 
this branch of Hindu literature is the Law-book OP ManU 
(a mythical sage), which consists of twelve books, a moiety 
of which deals with the life of the Brahmans, first as 
students, and secondly os married householders. These 
two stages are compulsory, but not every Brahman pas vjs 
through the two remaining stages of hermit and mendicant. 
Tlie other books treat of the principles of government, 
of the status of ivomen, of various religious observances, 
etc. The whole twelve books have gradually won a genera* 
acceptance, and form the basis of modern Hindu juris- 
prudence, while they are the authority on all social customf*, 
such as those concerned with the ceremonial purity of 
food, ita pre])aration and oonsumption. 

The remaining portion of Post V’edic literature is known 
a.i the BiiAKTi-s ASTRAS. Thcso writings inculcate hhakii, 
love or devotion to tlic gods, as a third way of saivatii-M, 
tli© two others being veda (knowledge), and karm i 
(good works). Of these writings, two claim our cspoeiin 
attention, namely, the Puranas and the Taniraa. Lack of 
space prevents any consideration in detail of the later Dint 
baser forms of religion that arc inculcated in the Puranus 
and Taiitiaa ; yet, as they are what constitute the popul ar 
Hinduism of to-day, a brief survey of them must bo 
attempted, 

III both these sets of writings, soul {purtudia) is distin- 
guished from primordial nmUer {pralrili). This distinct 'on 
was identified in popular fancy with that botweovi male f :ri 
female, pnrusha being regarded as the male principle, rod 
piakriti as the female ; for, to the Hindu, activity is cv^ : 
a sign of inferiority, and the quiescent purusha is deen.e.: 
far nobler than the active energizing prakriti. Honee 
Brahman, the one essence or germ of all being, was 
regarded as dividing into Brahma and Prakriti ; and tl) 0 !ij 
was evolved a scale of being, which reached from innniumto 
nature, through vegetable life, niiinials, men, heroes, and 
gods, up to its highest inanih stution in the so-oalled trinity 
(or yW-rr.wrt*) of Hinduism : (1) Brahma, the Creator whosA 
special quality (gutia) is activity ; (2) Vtsiinu, the Preserver, 
whose giiiia is goodness; and (3) Siva, the Hestrojer, 
wlioso guna is darkness. 

Of the eighteen Puranas, one-third is devoted to t!;e 
glorification of each of these three deities, with their 
corresponding gunas ; yet, while six Pur^Aias spechuiv 
celebrate Vishnu, the other twelve commonly reg ; I 
Brahma and Siva as being only manifestations of that g'xf. 
Thus the Tri-murti is a triad rather than a trinity, <lio 
functions and attributes of the deities being intcrchanj 
able; indeed, the worship of Brahma soon fell into i ha 
background, thus leaving the cults of Vishnu and Sica, 
each of which male deities was associated with a conPvrt 
{Sakti), wlio represented the female or more active element. 

POPULAR HINDUISM. The worship of Vishnu 
{V aishnavism) is the more popular cult, for Vishnu has 
more sympathy with man, and is thus the object of m(fre 
loving devotion. It is Vishnu that pervades the hoavf OJ 
and all creation, and that is specially manifest in certain 
trees and animals — such as the tortoise, boar, or fisb— 
in the sacred Ganges, and in man ; and of liis many incar- 
nations {avataraa) the most complete were in the herot ». 
Rama and Kri^na, with their consorts, Sita and Radha. 
On the other hand, the cult of Siva {Saivia^n) is too ot'Ut 
and severe for ordinary Hindus, and is chiefly honour 'd 
by the ascetic mendicants, called Yagia. 

Indirectly, however, Siva’s worship has become mt t 
pof>;ilhr, for Ms “Sakti” (^orgy, t'cinab prinoipl©) i> 
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regarded as inoludiiig all other Saktis, and to this 
d^cation of force and energy the nsost general reverence 
is paid. This form of Hinduism is known as Saktism or 
Tatdrisnif bi)cau 90 it is inculcated by the “ Tantras 
(dialogues .between Siva and his consort) just os the cult 
of Vishnu is by the “ Puranria.” 'I'hoso who follow the 
Puranas arc the “ right hand worshippers,” those who 
follow the Tantras arc tlie “ left hand worshippers.” The 
orgiastic worship of the latter is rnoit immoral and super- 
stitious, its license being so grout that oven the distinctions 
of caste are for the time Puspi-iuh-d, vtiiiie magic is culti- 
vated unrestrainedly. 

While the popular worship may be analysed into the 
throe (not mutually exclusive) pliases of Vaishnavisni, 
Saivism, and Taiitrism, ihore are countless olher deities 
in whose honour temples are erected and images made. 
The sun is adored daily, Ganosa (son of Siva and Dnrga) 
is propitiated as prince of the devils, vermilion-stained 
images of the monkey-god Hjinumau arc to be seen on ail 
sides, and early fetishism still lives in the reverence paid 
to all things in nature — inanimate as well as animate. 
Among the most vacred objects arc various: tr<*,e.?, all rivers 
(especially the Ganges), their banks and towns upon them 
(Benares, Allahabad, etc.), and numerous animals (cows, 
monkeys, serpents, etc.). 

Though the Hindu worships countless gods, he is earnest 
and devoted in their service. Every detail of his life is 
regulated by bis religion. Each morning, before he can 
break his fast, ho must go through a certain foi in of worship, 
and this alwa.ys involves a bath. It is intci csting to watch 
a Hindu at his devotions by the river-side ; let us give one 
typical example : 

First he was seen to cast on the river his otTeriug of 
flowcns and tlien to rinse his mouth witti water from the 
river. This done, ho pniycd, wliile f;t;tnding first on one 
leg. then on another. lUsijah ho next bowed to the four 
points of the compass, and then pourful out a libolioii of 
water in honour of the sun. Fiiiafiy ho w.oshed liis turban 
aud loin-clot!\ aiul was then ready to begin tholabomt;; of 
the day. Sometimes the IJiiidu plucea a little imu'r't; before 
him as an aid to his devotions, and soniotinuv ttio 
worshipper fashions, out of mud from the river’s bank, 
a httio god for luinsolf, which ho chucks into the river 
when his prayer is ended. 

Hinduism has always had its reformers, who have sought 
to return to the purer pantheism or even monotheism of 
the early Veda. The nioot famous of these was l?am- 
niohun Koy, the founder of the Brahma Somaj (Society 
of God), a Brahman who, early in the lOlb century, recog- 
nised the value of Christ’s moral touching, and vigorously 

S romoted the abolition of Suitee (the burning of wives on the 
eatb of their husband:?) ; and hia efforts have beeji eon- 
tiuued in vaiitais societies whose belief hovera betw'cen 
Pantheism and Unitarianism. 


• BUDDHISM. 

LIFE OP BUDDHA (pronounced Boddha). Hound the 
figure of the Buddha, as has ha.ppeuod with Confucius, 
Muhammad, an J many other of tlic world’s great heroes, 
there has accumulated a mass of myth and miracle ; but 
when this has been clc’iarcd away, wo come upon ejiisodee 
which can safely bo regarded as liistojical, and which we 
now proceed to relate. 

^ In the 6th century b.o., as one re.sult of the Aryan 
invasion of India (see the commencement of the seciioB 
on Hinduism), there dwelt in the N.E. of India an Aryan 
tribo, the Sakyas, who had secured to themselves a home 
w tho eastern part of the valley of the Ganges, on the 
# Ncpaul, stretching betw’een the modern towiia 

of Al^habad and Patna. The chieftain or rajah of the tribo 
WM Suddhodana, to whose wife Maya, about tho year 
born a son, Siddhartha, or, to give him the 
name by which he is better known, Gautama or 
Gdw-tama)— the former being tho 
L I latter in Pali. Pali, we may remark, 

Sanskrit in which the Buddha always taught. 
M i® tacred language of the Buddhists 

^ i# of the Brahmans. This chdd aftcrwaids 


became tho Buddha of history, “ tlie Perfectly Enlightened 
One,” whose nominal followers now number mose than 
a third of the woiid’s population. 

To Gotama, engrossed from youth in the problems of 
the vanity of life, and the universality of suffering, there 
came at last a crisis in spiritual experience. Ho had 
married his cousin Yasodhara, the daughter of Supra- 
buddba, rajah of tho neighbouring tribo of Koli, and by her, 
in the twenty-ninth year of his age, he had a son, Rahula. 
“ There is one more tie 1 shall have to break,’ said Gotama, 
when the news was told him, and straightway he made 
the “ Great RexVunciation.” 

Abandoning tho privileges of his caste, and leaving his 
home and kindred, ho wandered into the neighbouring 
kingdom of Magadha or Bchar (which occupies the valley 
of the Sonc, a tributary on the right bank of tho Ganges). 
In t he hills round its capital Rajagrilia (Hajgir), ho practised 
the ascetic life, and became the pupil of the Brahman 
recluses, Alara and L’draka. When ho had Icanit what 
they could tell him of the mysteries of life, there remained 
yet one avenue for further knowledge — that of the severest 
self-mortiiieation !\nd penance, until tho soul, unsoiled by 
tho allurements of Bf-nse, was free and able to pcnctratn 
the Hccrt-t of exiater.ee. For six years he resolutely 
pursued this stern t ouiao of training, living in tho jungles, 
and associating only with five faithful di.scii)les. Then in 
despair he abandoned oseetioism ns profitless, and returned 
to a more ordinary way (.•£ life, thus sacrificing tho allogianco 
of his disciples and dissipating tho halo of superliumaa 
.sanctity which InuJ gathered round his name. But light 
was nt last to shine in upon his darkness. One day, as he 
was sitting beneath the Bodhi Tree (the tree of wisdom, 
thone“forward known as “ tho Kacu’ed Bo-Tree,” feus 
reliijiosa) near the t-jiya (,‘10 miles S.\V. of Hajagriha), the 
conflict with the powers of e vil came to an end. Ho had 
won tho victory, he had attained Bitddhahood (perfect 
illuniin.'.lioii). 

Two tmtlis seetiied to him the solution of all hia doubts : 
(1) not that which goetU into a man can defile him ” 
— the path of freedom is the middle path between asceticism 
and sensuality, the way of rationitl eclf-e.outrol ; and (2) 
“he that will seek his soul shall lose il ’--the restless 
cravings of self disappear in a life of love, of devotion to 
the service of others. Thus I'.c had attained A’trrano, 
perf(\;t poa' c, unnifllcd ctiim ; luit in pity and love for 
humanity, the JUiddha consented to remain amoag men 
that he might be their Saviour. 

Stiaightw’uy he returned t.o Benares to preach his gospel 
to all who would hear, witliout regard to distinctions of 
caste or culture. In the Migadaya wood, now called 
Bhamek, a few miles nortli of that city, there gradually 
gathered round him an Order of Monks who were ready to 
give up nil in order to learn, practise, and teach tho ** Way 
OF Life.” Ycjir by year, during the four months of the 
rainy season, ho imparted to them the knowledge which 
ho had attained, and which he had already formulated 
into a definite system ; the remaining eight months of 
each year were spent in missionary work, that all might 
have an oi)portumty of pressing into the kingdom of 
righteousness ; for ho had a message, too, for the layman 
whom ties of family and household might prevent from 
joining tho Order, I.^ter he found himself driven, though 
reluctantl 3 % to found an Order of Nun.s, among whom the 
first was his wife Yasodhara. In such efforts he spent 
forty- five years, and then in tlie eightieth year of his age 
(probably 484 b.o.), the Buddha passed away, leaving 
behind an example and a teaching which have proved the 
sole consolation in life to millions upon millions, and a 
system of thought which has won for itself rnoro nominal 
adherents than any of the world’s great faiths, 

SPREAD OF BUDDHISM. After steady propagation 
for two centuries by the monks, Buddhism received a 
tremendous impetus from the conversion of Asoka, the 
** Buddliist Constantine.” Asoka was the grandson of 
Chandragupta, the robber chieftain, who, some ten or 
twelve years after Alexander tho Groat’s visit to Indin, 
had made himself rajah of Magadha and, after cffoctualiy 
defending the Indus valley from Greek aggression, had 
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•pread hia empire over the greater part of Hindustan. 
VVlicn Asoka succeeded to the throne in 272 b.o., h© 
onoe recognised Buddhism as tlie established faith within 
his dominions ; his son Mahi«<ia became a missionary to 
Ceylon, whither in 245 b.c. bis daughter Sanghamitta 
brought over a body of nuns, with a brjinch of the sacred 
Bo-Tree, which was planted at Anuradha-pura, where it 
is still pointed out as the oldest historic- tree in the world. 
Asoka died in 2:12 b.c., but the state-recognition of Buddh- 
ism preluded its downfall. True, Ihahmanism learnt 
from it to emj)ha.sis(i the value of virtue and of meditation, 
to hold all animal life in high respect, and to ameliorat-o 
in some rcsja cds the hardships of caste, and it recogni.sed 
Buddha as an incarnation of Vishnu ; but Buddhism began 
to grow corrui)t at least as early as the second century in 
our era, while from 600-800 a,d. its adherents were 
bitterly persecuted by the Brahmans. When the Moslems 
overran India, in the 12th century, but few avowed 
Buddhists wt^re to be found ; and now, with the exception 
of Ceylon and semi-Mongolian Ne.paul, Buddhusm is as 
rare in India as Christianity is in 1'ah‘Htiue. 

But while the faith was dying out in its native land, 
missionary effort was spreading it vigorously abroad. 
Missionaries entered China in the first century of our era, 
and in the 4th century Buddhism was cstabli.shed there, 
and emissaries from China conveu-ted Corea. In the middle 
of the 5th century Burma was evangelised from Ceylon ; 
a century later Japan received the faith from Corea ; 
yet another century, and Siam also gave in its allegianee. 
Now, Buddhism i.s professed throughout China (including 
Manchuria, Corea, Mongolia, and 'J'hibet), Japan, Further 
India, and among the Kalmuck Tartars north of the 
Caspian, and the number of its adherents is reckoned as 
being not far short of 500 millions. 

Just as Christendom has been divided into Eastern 
and Western ((Ircok and llornan), so Buddhism has cx- 
erienced a schism between what may roughly bo called 
outhorn and Northern. The former predominates in 
Ceylon, Siam, and Burma, and is known as the Hinayana 
or “ Lesser V<!hicle ” (for conveyance to Nirvana) ; it 
adheres strictly to the siinxdicity and morality of Gotama, 
and limits its canon of scrijiture to the Tri-jntnka (see 
below). The N.-f thorn School provail.s in Kashmir, Tibet, 
China, and Japan, and is called the Mahayana or “ Greater 
Voliicle " ; it allow’S an elaborate ceremonial and a laxity 
of morals such as Gotuma strenuously denounced, and its 
canon of scripture is more e.\tensivo. 

THE BUDDHIST SCRIPTURES. Gotama himself h^ft 
behind no written works, but a body of oral teaching 
which had been during his lifetime committed to memory 
by his disciples in full and precisf^ detail. 'I’ho death of 
their foundiMr made it necessary for the monks to crystallize 
his touching, and so was held the first Council o[ the Order 
near Rajagriha in 483 n.o. A century later, a second 
Council was held at Vaisali (Besahr), when the majority 
who were laxer in discipline were ruled out as heretic by 
the orthoilox minority. About the year 250 B.c., undtT 
king Asoka, a third Council was held at Pataliputra (Patna), 
when certain books were retjognised as containing the 
orthodox teaching ; and there is little reason to doubt 
that those were substantially identical witli the Tri-pitaka 
(throe baskets, or three collections), the canonical books 
of the Ceylon Buddhists. 

Those consist of (1) the Vinaya rUaka, the book of 
discipline for the Order ; (2) the 8vna or iiuira Pitaka^ the 
book of aphorisms, precepts, and discourses for the laity 
teaching them how to attain Pharma (righteousness, the 
Law, virtue and benevolence), and including the Jataka 
a oollection of folk-lore which regarded the heroes of old’ 
as previous incarnations of the Buddlm : and (3) the Abhi- 
dhartna, or supplementary philosophical dissertations. 

The text of those is in PaU, and it is interesting to notice 
that the Brahman Sanskrit literature entirely ignores 
Buddhism (while the Pali Buddhist literature ignores all 
Sanskrit literature subsequent to the Vedas), just as 
Josephus or the pagan writers of the 3rd century a.n. 
studiously ignore Ul^tianity. Besides the Throe Pitakas 
(the length of which, excluding the numorous repefitimw. 


Professor Rhys Davids estimates to be less than of 
our Bible), there are various Sanskrit Commentaries whiqh 
contain many legends of the life of Gotama, while in 
addition there are the sacred books of Chinese and other 
Buddliists, which bear to the original history much the same 
relation that Milton’s Paradise Lost and Paradise Regained 
bear to our Bible. 

TENETS OF BUDDHISM. Naturally a system which has 
been in existence for over two thousand years, and haa won 
adherents from among races that are almost savage, as well 
as from aniong those that are highly civilised and profoundly 
thoughtful, must present varying and even iuoonsistent 
features at different times in its history, and at different 
points in its empire. The very capacity for development, 
the very adaptability, which enable such a system to prevail, 
must also tend to obscure its origin. Here, however, we 
shall endeavour to recover its primitive form, and to deal 
with tiio salient points of the Buddha’s own teaching. 

Strictly, Buddhism is not a religion : it has no theology, 
it claims no knowledge of God, it teaches no duty to Him ; 
its gods (dema) are finite beings, subject to the same laws 
of change and decay as man himself ; it recognises no soul, 
in our sense of the word ; it finds no place for prayer, 
sacrifice or priest. Rather is it a philosophy of life, a 
scheme of morality, with “ work out your own salvation 
for its motto. So it is possible in China for a Buddhist to 
worship in a Taoist temple, or in Japan in a Shintoist. 
Again, it is misleading to regard Buddhism as the opponent 
of Brahmanism ; many of the early Buddhists were 
Brahmans (nearly all were drawn from the higher castes), 
and Gotama regarded himself simply as a restorer of that 
inner truth which Brahman ritual had obscured ; indeed, 
the relation of Buddiiism to Brahmanism is not unlike 
that of Christianity to Judaism. The Brahmans, accord- 
ingly, welcomed its tc?a(;hing among their other philosophies, 
and were only led to exclude it os a system from Hinduism, 
because of its rejection of caste and its aj)})arent atheism* 
Further, we must notice that underlying the Buddha’s 
thought is a profound pessimism, such as has found a 
Western exponent for later days in Schopenhauer ; the 
very constitution of man’s nature necessitates its dissolution, 
and all that is in the world, and the lust of life itself, do 
but serve to lure man from true bliss. Here w^e can only 
trace in outline the main doctrines which the Buddha 
taught. 

SurFEniNQ is ever co-extensive with conscious life, for 
life, as man knows it, is not mere unqualified existence, 
but a constant j)assage from one stage to another ; in other 
w'ords, human life consists n(>t in being but in becoming. 
It is made up of potentialities, whoso realisations do but 
servo 08 the potentialities of something further. The 
only release fiom suffering comes, not by the gratification, 
but by the extinction of desire ; but since desire is insepar- 
able from life, what then remains ? The extinction of lit©, 
such as wc can know or can imagine^ the calm of Nirvana, 
perhaps not strictly annihilation, but an existence from 
which the baleful consciousness of self has been eliminated 
— existence, apparently, without personality. So Gotama 
enunciated his “Four Noble Truths” — (1) that suffering 
is co-extensive with life, (2) that the cau.se of suffering is 
desire, (3) that release from suffering depends upon tho 
extinction of desire and tho attainment of Nirvana, and 
(4) that Nirvana can only be obtained by following tho 
“ Noble Eightfold Path.” 

Tliis paUi is tho via media betw'een licentiousness anJ 
aBceticism, and it contains eight principles, tee first io\iT 
being applicable to all men, tee last four only to monies. 
These principles concern right vision or belief, right aims 
or teougUts, right words, right actions, right mode of 
living as a monk, right endeavour in tee study of teo law. 
right mindfulness in remembering tee law, and right 
meditation. 

Tho doctrine of the transmigration of souls found a place 
in Gotama’s system. He taught that the soul on resuming 
its earthly course (which had been interrupted by death), 
enters upon a form of existence which is conditioned by 
tbe net result of tho previous life, i,e., by its Karma, 
doing, dt'sert, merit). According to the quality of th* 
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Kaniuki th** now Ixniig will bo in ono of the diSerent grades 
of plants, animals, men, or gods i yet whatever bliss may 
thus be attained is transient; eU sentient being is finite, 
imperfect, the prey of chpuge, of desire and sorrow ; the 
ocean of transmigration ” has again and again to bo 
orossed by all except the blessed few who have found the 
safe haven of Nirvana. 

The distinction of caste in Gotama’s code of ethics 
becomes insignificant, when compared with the reality of 
Karma.** Love and benevolence must characterise the 
man who bos gained a glimpse of the universality of suffer- 
ing, none of which is vicarious ; kindness to animals 
becomes the plainest of natural duties; actions must 
issue in their rightful consequences, and so sacrifices are 
vain — “ to obey is better than sacrifice ” ; only by the way 
of self-denial and contemplation can men hope to shake off 
the infirmities of their nature. 

On the “ Eightfold Path ’* already mentioned, are four 
stages: (1) the stage of those who are convertcKl, (2) the 
stage of those who will return but once to this world, (3) 
the stage of those who will never return, and (4) the stage 
of the ArahatSf who have attained perfection of insight. As 
progress is made along thc-ao stages, the ten “ fetters of 
error *’ are struck off men’s minds : these fetters are 
delusion of self, doubt of the Buddha, reliance on cere- 
monies, sensual passion, hatred, lust of material existence 
on earth, and of immaterial in heaven, pride, self-righteous- 
ness, and ignorai.oe. 

For laymen there are five prohibitions — not to kill, 
steal, lie, drink intoxicants, or bo unchaste. For monks 
there are five more — not to cat excei)t at stated times, to 
abstain from dancing, singing, music, and theatres ; to 
nso no garlands or perfumes ; to use no bed except a ni.it 
spread on the ground ; and not to receive gold or silver. 
The monks are also enjoined to dress in rags, to have only 
one meal a day, which must bo on food begged from door to 
door, to have no furniture but a carpet, to live part of tlie 
year in the open air, etc. A weekly Sabbath, or fast, is 
to be observed by everybody at the four quarters of the 
moon. The Buddha gives definite instructions concerning 
mutual duties between parents and cliildrcn, teachers and 
pupils, husbands and wives, friends, masters and servants, 
etc. Much of this moral teaching is contained in 
aphorisms like tliose of the Book of Proverbs, or in parables 
and similes, which remind us of the parables of the Kew 
Testament. 

So for all men the Buddha “ came to turn the wheel of 
the excellent law,” that is, to found the kingdom of right- 
eousness, and to all men he seemed to think, was possible 
the religion he taught — “ To cease from all wrong- 
doing, to got virtue, and to cleanse one’s own heart,” Yet 
the Buddha felt that practically it was almost impossible 
for men living in the world to escape its allurements, and 
tor this reason ho founded his order of monks. Very early, 
however, the vow of poverty was regarded as applying 
only to individuals, not to the communities. The latter 
soon acquifed houses, lands, and other wealth, and their 
monasteries sprang up on all sides, liberally endowed 
by the alms of the faithful ; still more frequently did this 
happen from the time of Asoka onwards ; and so within 
the monasteries were to be encountercKl the very dangers 
to escape which the monks had left the world. 

CORRUPTION OP BUDDHISM. It was tliis inner 
eorruption of spirit that mainly led to the disappearanco 
of Buddhism from India. Nor elsewhere could Buddhism 
remain pure ; it had one fatal deficiency — it knew no God. 
The blai^ was sometimes filled, as has been said, by 
taperadding a definite religious belief to the Buddhist 
morality and metaphysics ; but often a theology lias been 
developed within the system, and so there have reappeared 
m monstrous forms the superstition and extemalism which 
Gotama had sought to destroy. Southern Buddhism (in 
Ceylon and Further India) has retained much of its pristine 
J but the taint has spread wide and deep through 
we Northern Buddhism of China, Japan, Tibet, and 
Endless genealomes and fables were invented 
fording to the merest whim of fancy ; the world as we 
• First Cause, and links had to be 
bv which the material universe might be brought 
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into touch with the Eternal and Infinite. Buddhism wps 
assailed by the same Gnostic heresy os had tried to h)dg<' 
itself within Christianity; and then followed ido\a.i':y, 
incantations, magic, and the belief in ritual as efficacioc'« 
per sc. Buddhism, then, has taken ve^ different formr. 
in different lands, and is often mixed with much idolatry 
and many superstitious observances. 

Tibet, for instance, has invented its praying-wbeels, or 
praying-flags, on which the winds spread to the heavens 
the magic word Anritaya Om / In Tibet too has arisen the 
weird phenomenon of Lamaism^ whose worship — with its 
altars, incense, holy water, images, and rosaries — outwardly 
seems a travesty of High Mass. For nearly five centuries 
the Dalai Lama (abbot of a monastery near Lhasa) has 
been recognised as head of the Buddhist Church throughout 
China— tlic head of a Church which contradicts almost 
every tenet of its reputed founder. 

In Burma, to take another example, the Buddhist 
religion is seen in a more favourable aspect. The number 
of temples or shrines to be seen there erected in honour of 
Buddha Is extraordinary. Still more numerous, perhaps, 
are the monasteries, which also serve as the schools of the 
country. In the Burmese capital there are said to be 
thirty thousand Buddhist moukd. Tliey must eat, wear, 
and use nothing that is not given to them in charity. They 
may bo seen each mormng, dressed in their shabby yellow 
robe, going round from door to door, with bowl in hand, 
to receive any present of rice, fruit, or fish which the 
charitable may be disposed to offer. 

We may add, in conclusion, that modern TAeosop/ty, 
as known in the West through the efforts of Madame 
Blavatsky, Mr. Sinnott, and others, whatever else may be 
said of it, is not typical of ordinary Buddhism. Its pro- 
fessors avow it to be an esoteric Buddhism, and admit that 
it is only known in Tibet, and there but very scantily. 

PARSEEISM (Modern Zoroastrianism). 

ITS HISTORY. Modern Farseeism is a survival of 
anciemt Zoroastrianism, the religion of the Modes and 
Persians in du>3 long past. These Aryan races were 
closely akin. The Medes broke away first from their early 
homo in the Oxus valley and overran modern Persia, 
sutxluing the aboriginal Accadians, who were of Mongolian 
extraction. Later, the Persians occuxii d the province 
of Faraistan (Farsce^— Par8ees=:PersianB), and in 668 b.c., 
undt;r Cyrus, overthrew the Median empire. Centuriei 
earlier than this, while they were passing from the nomadio 
life to the agricultural, must be dated their Gaf/tas, the 
hymns contained in their sacred writings — the Avesia. 
In the obscurity of pre-historic times seems also to have 
occurred a religious schism between th(im and the Brahmans 
of North India, with the result that the Hindu devos (gods) 
became the Persian demons, the Vedio Indra became the 
Persian devil, and the Hindu enemies of the gods became 
the Persian beneficent powers, the Ahuras. 

The Persian modification of the original Aryan religion 
took the name of Zoroastrianism from its great reformer 
Zoroaster, the date of whose life is most doubtful. Perhaps 
two or more reformers became identified in later times, 
but while Pliny would put Zoroaster centuries before Moses, 
Per.sian tradition places him in the 6th century b.o. ; the 
probable duration of his life seems to have been from 
689-63C^ B.O., and he is said to have perished in the siege 
of Balkh by the Turanians. He may have been one of 
the Magi, or hereditary priests of the Modes, and in his 
reformation may have enlisted the aid of the Persian 
conquerors against his fellow-priests who wiMistooil him. 

The Zend^avesta (^commentary and text) is attributed 
to his authorship. It comprises four divisions : the hymns 
and prayers for worship, the sacrificial ritual, and a code 
of laws, both religious and civil ; and so the Zend -a vesta 
in pure Zend (or early Persian) ranks with the Ve<la iu 
Sanskrit, and the Buddhist Tri-pitaka in Pali. 

ITS DOCTRINE. The Zoroastrian religion is essentially 
dualistic. Ahura-Mazda, “Lord Wisdom” (—Ormuzd), 
the god of the sky — who is symbolised by the sun, or the 
fire, or light — is eternal justice and righteousness, and with 
him are the Amahaspanda, the immortal saints, personifioa- 
tions of the vii tucs which Ormuzd has created in man. 

3 ? 
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' or agaioBt feim is Ayimm, tbo prince of dsrkneas, who 
^ns sprang from the Spirit of Evil, Angro-Muinyttf who 
in turn been driven from heiivcn by tiio victorious 
angel Milhrat end whoso agent and legate Is Indru. i^ut 
this dualism is not to be everlasting ; light is to overconie 
darkness, good is to exterminate evil ; the wicked will 
perish in hell, but the just w'ill rise again in ^hcir bodies, 
and exrHMicnco the eternal hli-is of heaven. Meanwhile 
purity in thought, word, and deed (not ceremonial purity 
alonid. with honesty and truth, are the chief virtues to be 
cultivated by man. . . 

This noble re!igi<».n was almost exterminated from rorsia 
during the Muhammadan invasions of the 7th century a.d. 
Some fmv Zoroe.at/iiins are left at Kirman and Yazd, but 
the majority took refuge in India around Bombay. These 
form the rar/^ces, or l''ire.worshii>j)crs, a rich merchant- 
class tliat is eminently susceptible and responsive to British 
influence. In no wise are they idolaters, they reverence | 
the sun or ihc only as a symbol of tlio Divine majesty, 
riiey liavt^ kept entirely aloof from the natives aronnd j 
then), pD'serving tin ir riwio and religion alike intact from 
all extrainiciis inflncinas. They still retain their anen-ut. 
custom of exposing the corpses of their relatives to be 
devoured by vultures. 

CONFUCIANISM. 

LIFE OF CONFUCIUS. The life of Confucius wan 
singularly dt stituto of striking ;evont8. Ue was born in 
the State of Lu (part of the province of Shang-Tung) in 
the year nni c.o., liis father being a famous soldier, Sliu-lung 
Hell, and his mother’s uumo Yen Ching-taai. The name 
Confucius is a hutinized torni of Kung Futze (i.e. Rung, i 
the imistiT or jdiilosojiher). Ilia inarru’d life seems to 
have be<‘ii unh.'i|>py, and after the birth of a son and two 
daughters he divorced his wife. But hia chi<‘f aim was 
the reformation of the State; so, not. unlike the Sophiats 
or Soonil.es in Greece iluriiig the following century, ho 
wandered from court to court, seeking to instil into the 
minds of princes liia maxiin.y of wisdom and virtue, while 
round him th<‘ro gathered a band of devoted disciples, 
anxious to inihilie ivml promulgate his teaching. His 
moeting with Laodszo (s<>o section on 'I'aoiain) was almost 
asi famous as that of Alexander with Diogenes, and his 
discointiture in the presence of that austere philosopher 
Deems to have been complete. In 501 Confucius was 
appointed magistrate of Chung-tu, where for throe years 
bis polit ical theories met with practitail sueci'ss in reducing 
crime and increasing general hapjunoss ; but this aroused 
the jealousy of neighbouring States; tl\o Duke Ting’s 
patronage wiis cunningly alionatwl from him, and Confucius 
felt obliged to resign office and return to his travels. After 
Boine fourteen years bo returned to Lu, but though honoured 
by all, he held no office. He died in the year 478 n.c. 

While in his lifetime Confucius met with scant success, 
his numiorv has been honoured most highly, and his 
precepts reverenced far and wide. Every town or country 
district in Chimi Im.s its temple for the w'orship of the 8age 
and of his most disl inguishnl followers in various ages, tlieir 
canoni.vition being effected by imperial deiirce ; eini)eror.s 
have vied with one another in devising titles that may 
cxpivss the Master’s worth ; his tomb at Shang-tuug 
has been the obj*‘ct of many a pilgrimage, and at his 
temple in Peking the emperor solemnly worships twice 
a year; while hia descoiidauts are honoured and enrudiod, 
his lineal successor being entitled Kung (duke), and ranking 
next to the imperial familv. 

THE CONFUCIAN SCRIPTURES. The books which 
are considered to contain the teaching of Confucius in its 
purity are, (1) the Lun Ft*, or “ l^onfucian Analects,” 
which w'as comjiiled by his immediate disciples, and, 
somewhat like Xenophon’s Memorabilia of Socrates, 
records the Master’s maxims and conversations, and gives 
a detailed picture of bis personal life ; and (2) the Ta Ueo 
(Great Learning), and (3) the Ckuiuj Yung (Doctrine of 
the Mean), which are supposed to have beep yyi ittcp by 
tj\e Sage's grandson, Taje-sKc. 


Confucius himself edited the Yih King (Book of 
the She King (Book of Odes), and the Shu King {BoA td 
History). The last-named gives a record of the ** Gkildiai 
Ago ” under Yaou (c. 2356 B.C.), and his successor Shuo^ 
and tells how tlicir dynasty degenerated until it wai 
replaced by that of T’ang (1765 b.c.), whose line again had to 
give way before the reformer Wu (1122 B.O.). Oonluoioe 
also composed the Ch’un ta'ew^ a continuation of the Shu 
King, which relates how the evil example and misgovem* 
meiit of the kings had pi oduced the oppression and disorder 
wlrich were so rife in hia owm day. 

I These books, with the Mang4sze or works of Menoiui 
j (born 371 u.c.), the reforming enthusiast who tried to 
I revive Confucius’ teaching in its purity, form the Chinese 
I classics, on which are based all education and all the 
competitive examinations, by which promotion in public 
life has been regulated for the Iasi thirteen centuries. 

TENETS OP CONFUCIANISM. The dissimilarity of the 
Mongolian and Aiyan races is clearly reflected in the 
cfaitrast that Confucianism presents to Hinduism. The 
Brahmans have no regard for history, and no aptitude 
for natural science ; tlieir S]>eculation8 are never submitte^l 
to the test of facts. The Mongolian temperament is 
deficient in imagination, it does not nourish ideals that 
might help towards progress, it has no mystical side, but 
self-contained and self-contented it limits its spcculationc 
to questions of practical utility ; and it was as the exponent 
of the national character at its best that Confucius won 
and has re.tairu‘d among his countrymen bis unique position 
as .Sago and Master. 

As has been said of Buddhism, Confucianism (which 
may aptly be termed Chinese Positivism) is not strictly 
a religion at- all. It leaves the worship of Shang-te, the 
One God, as the peculiar duty of the sovereign, who ii 
both father and priest to his people ; it recommends wise 
men to be reverently minded towards, but to hold aloof from, 
the members of tlie spirit world : and it recognises no 
need for cither pray-er or confession of sin. Really, Con- 
fucius did not interfere with the native religion of China, 
which is often called Sinism (*S^tn=:faith) ; as it was tha 
enqicror’s province to sacrifice to Shang-te, so it behoved 
the various provincial dignit aries to worship the “ hosts 
of spirits,” the gods of hills, and rivers, and winds, while 
on all alike were incumbent the duties of filial piety, as 
expressed in orderly ancestor- worship. 

Tlic chief aim of Confuciani.stn is to promote the welfare 
of the state, lu^re and now. The weakiie^ss and discontent, 
ignorance and poverty, such as characterised the petty 
states of Cliina in the Sage’s lifetime, it seeks to remove 
by returning to the methods of government of the “ good 
old days” of Yaou and Shun and Wu. Thus it avoids 
any claim to originality, and seeks only to transmit the 
wi.sdom and virtue of the past, not in a coherent system, 
but by means of moral maxims. All men are born good, 
but are liable to contamination, even as river r^ater, which 
risc-s pure from its source ; yet it is admitted that men are 
pifine to err, and their affinity for the right way is small.’* 
All the greaU)r, therefore, is the need for a go^ example, 
specially from ilioso ia authority ; rulers must seek the 
“ welfare of the pco})lc,” and the loyalty of the subjects 
is conditioned by the ruler’s devotion to their interests. 
A similar reciprocity must prevail in conduct between man 
and man ; and “ what you do not want done to yourself, 
do not do to others.” If mutual duties are thus observed 
in a stjite, “ those who are near will be made happy, and 
those who are far off will bo attracted ” ; but if the govern- 
ment neglects the welfare of the governed, it may be 
supersedtid. To this teaching no doubt Confucianism owes 
much of its populaiity; the rulers find in it a sufficients 
title to their position, while tlie ruled feel tliat the metunt 
of reiiress of grievances is in tbeir hands ; and it is to ba 
noticed that dynostio revolutions in China have been both 
numerous and peaceful. 

But while all men are born good, occasionally thera 
appears a man so richljr endowed by nature with knO'W- 
l^gc and virtue, that ho ia “ the equal of Heaven ** : 

is the idoal loan, the page; qf wboiTi tb^'fe nffw 
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WcOguisod thirteen (who lived between 2850 and 1100 B.c.), 
in addition to Confucins bimsolf ; but the latter never 
deemed himself a sage, nor even a “ superior man." This 
is the name for the mCvLi, who, by leaniing, has gained 
knowledge (specially knowledge of the right way of life), 
and by resolution of will has preserved his native virtue 
unoorrupt. To thb height all can roach, and the superior 
man is the pillar equally of family and state ; ho, and he 
alone, unless a sago appears, can ensure tranquillity and 
happiness. His virtue is founded on sinorrity, where 
words and acts, names and things, correspond ; benevolence 
is his characteristic, in which aie. exhibited loyalty to duty 
(tempered by the principle of rocipro<?ity), and reverence 
in all the relationships of private or public life. 

Reverence is the seed of filial pi€‘ty, whether displayed 
in obedience to parents, in ancestor worship, or in good 
citizenship ; and piety finds its expression cluelly in tUo 
five duties towards prince, father, brother, husband, and 
friend respectively. Here woman finds no place; her 
only title to regard lies in inolherhood; polygamy and 
divorce are common ; “ men being Una by nature are 
virtuous, and women being soft are useful." J5ut nil 
virtue is to bo regulated by propriety, and propriety is 
mostly outward. Ceremonial and etiiiuetle are of Mio 
highest importance, but rath'er in ord<‘r to train the dia- 
position than to express it. It is this somewhat Pharisaic 
ezternalism, this lack of any counsel of perftefion, that 
evoked the scurnful contempt of such a man ns o ; 

but it rendered fiossihle the adhesion of muhifixdcs to a 
system whicn makes no exorbil.'.nf dcmaiivla on eitlur 
their intciu'vfual or (heir nior;J vMpari(y. 

TAOISM. 

IiAO-TSZE. While considerable doubt has been enter- 
tained as to whether Lao-tsze is tiio name of a historical 
person, it seems probable on (ho wlioio (bnt siu-h a man (li«l 
live and teach in China during the (iUi cciitury n.o. Tl.o 
records tell us that ho w'as born in (,hc district K’u (part of 
t)i 0 modern Jfonan), to an aged peasant fadier by a youpg 
wife ; and if, as is said, ho was fifty years older than 
Confucius, the year of his bir(h must have In-cn idiout 
600 B.o. Wo are told (hat h.* hold oUice, apparently the 
superintendence of the Jb'cord Oflice, at (he imiierial > 
court; and there seems reason (o accept the story of j 
Oonfuci us’ visit to him as lilstorically true, especially ' 
as It exhibits so natural a contrast between the scorn for ‘ 
all activity of tho aged philorfCjili.T, and tlie rciormiii" ! 
zeal of the younger one. In hia closing years, I.uo-ty/.o ' 
abandoned public life, and disappeared into (lie west, 
having first entrusted to his dirfciplo Yin He tho Tao Tili 
hingt or book which contained his tcafhing on Tao (the 
(\iitue). tVo hoar of his dcscenda^its to 
the fafth veneration but no further— a marked contrast 
again with Confucius, whose family is still identified, and 
whose daily life in tlio minutest details is fully recorded. 

TAO. It is diiricult to dexjido how much of Cao.t8?: '\s 
philosophy was due to IJrahmau sourcoa; but his ethical 
teaching is clearly original, and in many resrx-et.s arinroaohei 
most nearly the tcaclnng of the New Tcst-ainont. In 
philosophy, Lao-tsze's “ Tao ” is closely akin to tlic llindu's 

potentially existent, from wdiich "nothingness" have 
creation, and into which 

V ,rge, and its form m toe technical sense of (he wont • 
nothingness, non-existence, i'* demonstrated to be 
Sneo and goal to 

of appiication of these ideas to the sphere 

tL? K Lao-tszo s originality is so striking. ^ Tao 

the moral lav/, man’s moral nature; sjf. 

Kirvanf we reach not so much tho Buddhist’s 

with a and are face to face 

which wholly penetrates the secret 
01 uci;on. On (he pulitil-al side. is ^ 


philofiophio AHarohlst. The troubloa of the State he puts 
down to an accumulation of laws and of all the parapher« 
naiia of government both in pcaco and war, and their euro 
can only be found in sclf-abncgution and a return to 
primitive simjilicity. To be simpto of heart aceordinff to 
nature’s pattern, not to be learned in tlie corrupting wisdom 
of this world, is the path of bliss ; legal enactments may 
foster tho profession of virtue, but they are fatal to its 
possession ; the good ruler will seek peace not war, defenoo 
not aggression, and will prefer tho humility of apparent 
inactivity to any display of power, however imposing; 
indee<!, " ho who be.irs the oalamities of his country shiw 
be called the king of tho world." 

LAO-TSZQ AND CONFUCIUS COMPARED. Neither 
sage gave tho world a religion, or sought to be a prophet 
of God. Both confined their attention to the spheres of 
politics and ethics ; both looked back to tho reign of virtue 
in early liiiys, and sought to restore it in their own times ; 
bc(h believed that man was by nature inclined to goodness^ 
anti could be by example stimulated to it. But the elder 
philosopher was a recluse, who h'lt that social and morel 
evils were due to activity, and that programmes of reform 
(espi eially by way of learning and knowledge) were only 
atlempts ‘‘ to cast out Beelzebub by tho power of Beelze- 
bub ’’ ; wliilo the younger philosopher was a courtier, who 
was in danger of misfaking tho appearance for the reality^ 
fbo name for tho thing, and who sought a ceremonious 
observance of duty and convention rather than a heartfelt 
devotion to virtue ami goodness. Nor can tho superiority 
of Lao-t.sze la; better marked than in throe of his maxims— 
(I) “Judge not your fcllow-mon," (2) "Bo content to 
know yojjself," and (J) ‘‘Hocompense evil with good," to 
vdiich Coiifueiiis deliberately demurred. 

DEVELOPMr;NT OP TAOISM. Tho teaching of Con- 
fucius would naturally enlist patriotism in its support, 
but Lao-t?ze;s doctrine has found nationalism its foe rather 
than it.s ally. That all existence issues from Tao, and 
retunis to it, is a tenet capable of v« rieti application ; and 
speedily tho self-abnegation so nobly inculcated by the 
“ aged philosopher ’’ dropped out of the Taoist system. 

Karly in tho 6th cenfury n.c., '.^ioh-tszo used the dogma 
of Tao to justify licent iousness of condiK . and to authorise 
the practice of magic ; for on tho one hand with ignoble 
mon Tao can give rise to moral indiflerence, a sub- 
ordination of right and wrong to tho pleasure of the 
immediate moruoiil (-uielias later Epicureanism witnessed); 
and on the other bond, t,he ultimate return of all to Tao 
can instil the hope that here, and now (the limits of the 
Mongolian mind) man can hocomo Bupcihumaii and attain 
unlimited longevity, if not absolute immortality. In the 
4th century H.O., Clhwang-tsze expounded something more 
Jiko the on’giiml teaching of Lao-ts/.o, He maintained 
tlnit all human effort is merely an interferenoe with nature, 
and decried all activity a.s vanity. Tlie fussiness of tho 
legislator in the State, the noisy profession of bcnevolenca 
and propriety in tho individual, were equally destructive 
of tho life recording to nature that man was destined to 
load. But pojmlar Taoism soon became reduced to a fond 
following of astrology and alcheinv, a search for tho herb 
of immortality in tho Isles of the Bleat, and for the philoso- 
phor « stone, in order t.o escape the two great evils of death 
and poverty. The Taoist prie.sts easilv enlisted tho 
syinpatlues of tho emperors in support of their superstitions, 
tlicir most notable patrons being Cbo Hw^ang-te, who had 
ordered all the Chinese classics (except tho Taoist) to bo 
burnt in 220 n.c., and Wu (o. 100 B.c.). 

In the 2 ikI century a.t>., as Buddhism was spreading in 
Clnna, a re-actiou set in, and the philosophy of Lao-tsze waz 
reinstated along with the ethics of Confucius, while the 
emperor Hwan offered sacrifices to Lao-tszo in his temp!# 
nt K’u (c. 150 A.n.). In the bth century a.d., Taoism ana 
Buddhism wore formally recognised by tho emperor. 
Taoist temples and monasteries sprang up everywher# 
to rival the Buddhist cues, and the indigenous system 
became impregnated with ideas from the foreign. Attn 
being alternately patronised and persecuted under variemf 
dynasties, Taoizm naclo oai. more effort at reform. In 
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the 16th oenturj* its ethical tide was restored in the wide 
publication of the Kan-ying-j>een (Book of Bcwords and 
l^mishmentB), and the Yin-chih-wan (liook of Secret 
Blessings), which consist of moral maxims enforced hy 
sanctions <kawn from the present life. 

Meanwhile Taoism had yielded to ncicessity (even as 
Chinese Buddhism had to do), nnd had devised a panlhoon 
for its adherents. I^ao-tszc, like the Buddha, was deified 
in triple form. The supreme god is Ytih-hwang Shang-te, 
whose representative on earth dwells in Kiang-se, and is the 
hierarch of the faith, just as the Dalai Lama in Tibet heads 
the Buddhist Church. But the most popular divinities are 
undoubtedly Kwan4et the god of battles, and Wan ClCang^ 
the god of literature and examinations. Tliin is the Taoism 
that prevails so widely in China at the present day, and 
especially among the lower classes. 

SHINTOISM. 

ITS CHARACTERISTICS. When Buddhism was intro* 
duced into Japan from Corea in the middle of the 6th 
century a.d., the Chinese name Sliinto (the way cf the 
Spirits or Genii) was bestowed on the original Japanese, 
religion. Shintoism contains two main elements — nature- 
worship and anoestor-worsbip. It recognises one supremo, 
benevolent God, existent from all eternity; next to Him, 
and as His manifestations, it worships the f)ersonified 
powers of nature ; and it has a vague belief in a future 
state of oxistcnco, with rewards or punishments according 
to the life that lias been lived on earth. But its character- 
iftio feature is its ancestor-worship, which is the expression 
of national patriotism and filial piety. 

From the left eye of Izanagi, the creator of Japan, w'as 
born the Bun-goddes.s Ama-terasu, to whose temple at 
Iso pilgrimages are still made ; for thousands of years 
demi-gMs and heroes, sprung from her in ch'seending scrale 
of divinity, ruled the land, till the first human emperor of 
the line, Jimnm Tenno, appeared in 660 b.o. It is the 
Spirits or Kami of these mythological rulers who are the 
special objt^cts of Shinto v(5neration. With thtsm are 
associated the national heroes of every subsequent age, 
as well as the Mikado, whose divine descent is uruiuestioned, 
and who till recently lived in sacred seclusion from his 
subjects. Evidently Isluutoism leaves plenty of room for 
another religion to co-exist with it : and as a matter of 
fact, most of the Japanese have cornbiueil Buddliisni with 
8)iintoism, the same lenijiles and altars having been used 
in turn by the priests of each system. 


RECENT RELIGIOUS CHANGES. Everyone knowa 

what a rapid development Japan has undergone in the 
last half-century, but few realise that it was only in 1863 
that her interdict of foreigners was grudgingly and partially 
removed. Then came the great Eevolution of 1868; the 
Shogun, or commander-in-chief, who hud assumed the 
title of Tycoon or Taikun (great sovereign), had for eight 
centuries ousted the Mikado from all temporal power ; 
against his tyranny and that of the Daimioa (feudal lor^) 
a successful rebellion was made, and the Mikado was 
installed as sole, but constitutional, ruler of his country. 
Shintoism w'us then recogni.«ed as tlie established religion 
of the land, the more so as the Shogun and Daimios had 
always been zc*alou8 Buddliists. Temples and shrines had 
now to be clearly differentiated as Shintoist or Buddhist, 
the former being 8ubsidi.>9ed from the imx>erial revenues 
(this subsidy has since been diseontinutnl). Most of the 
Japanese, however, continued to combine the two systems, 
worshipping in two temples instead of as before in one. 
Since 1892 Shintoism may be said to have ceased to claim 
to be a religio!! at all, an edict having then been issued that 
its observances were to b(; regarded merely as patriotic and 
political, but not as religious. 

SHINTOISM TO-DAY. The or Re^cords of An- 

tiquity, which contain Japanese mythology and traditions, 
are the sacred books, but the Shinto doctrine and rites 
mentioned therein are of the simplest. Shintoism incul- 
cates love of country and obedience to the Mikado, but 
otherwise it leaves will and conscience untrained. There 
is no preaching, nor any public worshif). Twice a day the 
j)rie8t8 present unbloody offerings on the altars, and recite 
invocations of praise ; the private worshipper approaches 
the sanctuary, rings a boll to summon his deity, makes 
his offering, prostrates himself, claps his hands to signify 
that the interview is ended, and then withdraws. Oc- 
casionally he mak(?8 his pilgrimage to Ise, returning with 
sacred charms which he jdaces in hi.s miniature temple 
at home, by the side of the names of his patron Kami, 
and the tablets of his ancestors. 

Thus Shintoism makes its appeal to the conservatism 
of the upper classes and to the superstition of the lower ; 
but it makes no provision for devotion of heart and soul, 
for training of character, or for producing intellectual 
conviction ; and the ground it is constantly losing as a 
religion seems at prevsent to ho gained by neither Christi- 
anity nor Buddhism, but is raj)idly being occupied by 
agnosticism. 


Relioion. 

Estimated 

Number. 

OimiSTIANTTy 

410 millions 

1. Church of Englan.l . . 

30 millions 

2. Human Catholics . . . 

185 miUiona 

8 . Greek Church . , , , 

80 millions 

4. IjuUieranisiu . , , , 

45 millions 

6. Various Denomi tint ions 

70 millions 

.Tudaism 

12 inillions 

Muhammadanism .... 

175 nullious 

Hinduism ' 

21 r> millions 

Buddhism (so called) . . . 

325 millions 

Parseklsm 

I million 


80 millions 


50 millions 
14 millions 

PaniRtTB KEUOIONg . . . 

? 


Adherknts. 


Countries in which pRiNCirALLT located. 


British Empire and IT.S.A. 

Italy (30), Franco (30), Belgium (6), Ppaln 
(18), Portugal (5), Britisti Isles (fi), 
Oormanv (16), Austria (26), Russia (U), 
XJ.S.A. (7), South America (30). 

Russia (CO), Austria, Servia, Roumania, 
Bulgaria, Turkish Empire, Greece, Abys- 
sinia. 

Germany, Denmark, Holland, Norway, 
Pweden, Russia (Baltic Provinces), 
U.B.A. 

Russia (5), and Europe generally. 

India (60), Turkish Empire, Arabia, Persia, 
North and Central Africa. 

India. 

China (270), Japan (26), Purthor India (20), 
Nepaul, Bhootan and Ceylon (9). 

India (chiefly Bombay), Persia. 

China. 

China. 

Japan. 

The native races in Africa, Polynesia, Ntw 
Zealand, Australia and America. 


THE WORLD'S FAMOUS EXPLORERS. 


The only parts of the world known to Europeans before 
the discovery of America were all situated in the northern 
half of the Eastern Hemisphere. A large part even of 
Russia, or Muscovy as it was then called, was completely 
unknown to the rest of Europe. In Asia, our countrymen 
were acquainted with the lauds mentioned in the Bible, 
and had heard vague accounts of Tartary, Mongolia, India, 
and Cathay, or China. In Africa, Egypt and the countries 
along the north coast were well known ; but except Ethiopia 
or Abyssinia, and a strip of country on the west coast 
reaching to the Gulf of Guinea, all the rest lay in darkness. 

EARLY PORTUaUESB EXPLORERS. 

The Portuguese have the glory of leading the way in 
discovering now lands. By the middle of the 15th century 
the Portuguese had reached Cape Verd, and seen men with 
skins as black as ebony. It now occurred to the sagacious 
mind of Prince Henry of Portugal that India could be 
reached by following the African coast. 

BARTHOLOMEW DIAZ. In 1480 Prince Henry sent 
out Diaz on a voyage which took him almo;'!t to the mouth 
of the Orange P.iver, where ho landed. On resuming hi*' 
voyage a storm arose which drove him past the Cape of 
Good Hope, and ho anchored in Algoa Bay. His men 
would go no larthcr, and ho had the vexation of seeing the 
command of the next expedition given to Da Gama. 

VASCO DA GAMA. The great(\st of the Portuguese navi- 
gators, Da Gama, set out in July, 14‘.}7. Desjuto adverse 
weather and a mutinous crew, he rounded the Gape by the 
end of the year. Hugging the coast as far as Melinda, he 
then sailed straight across the Indian Ocean, landing at 
Calicut in May, 1498. Ho was subsequcnt/ly cmploytsd 
several times bv the King of Portugal to establish colonics 
on the coast of Africa and India. 

EARLY SPANISH EXPLORERS. 

CHRISTOPHER COLUMBUS This extraordinary man, 
a native of Genoa, had gone to sea at fifteen, and for thirty 
years had sailed about every part of tlie known world. 
He had had also much experience in drawing maps and 
charts, and hod convinced himself on reflection that India 
could be reached by sailing westward. After many years 
of effort, he at length found patrons in Ferdinand and Isa 
bella of Spain, who gave him three small ships in which to 
madee the attempt. 

Setting out from Palos in August, 1492, he sailed to the 
Canary Isles, and then started on his voyage to the unknown 
west. Thie trade-winds carried them along smoothly 
enough for thirty days, and then just os the quest began to 
seem hopeless, land was sighted. Columbus thought the 
islands he found himself among were near India, so he called 
them the Indies, a name they retain to this day, with the 
addition of “ West,*’ to distinguish them from those islands 
which are really near India. It was not till his third voyage, 
in 1498, that he discovered the mainland, which Cabot had 
reached before him. . 

AMERIGO VESPUCCI* In 1499, and succeeding years, 
Vespucci, a Portuguese in the service of Spain, explored 
a good deal of the South American coast, and after him the 
continent was named. 

FERDINAND MAGELLAN continued the work of 
Amerigo, and was directed bv Charles V. of Spain to find, 
if possible, a way from the Atlantic to the Pacific, which 
had been sighted from the Isthmus of Panama in 1613 by 
Balboa. Sailing southwards then along the east coast of 
America, he ma^e his way, in 1619, through the Strait that 
now bears his name. Then striking boldly westwards, he 
held till he came to the Ladrone Islands. Magellan 
himself was killed soon afterwards in a fight on one of the 


riiilippino Islands, but his crew continued the voyage 
westward, and made their way back to Cadiz in 162 
their ship being the first to eircumnavigate the globe. 

ENGLISH NAVIGATORS IN THE TUDOR PERIOD. 

Till the reign of Elizabeth, Englishmen took little part 
in exploration. It is true that in Henry VII.’s reign, 
Sebastian Cabot, sailing under the English flag, landed on 
the coast of Labrador in 1497, and took possession of the 
country in the name of Henry VII. But the expedition 
was not followed up. 

WILLOUGHBY AND CHANCELLOR. In 1663 Sir 
Hugh Willoughby and Hugh Chancellor set out to explore 
northern regions and find out ways to reach now and 
unknown kingdoms. The result of tliis voyage was to 
open up English trade with Archangel, and to encourage 
exploration in that direction. Willoughby and his ship’s 
company perished of starvation and cold in Lapland, after 
discovering Nova Zeinbla, but Chancellor reached Arch- 
angel and penetrated to Moscow. For several years after 
tills, attempts were made to get through the Arctic Ocean 
eastwanls, and the strait leading into the Kara Sea waa 
discovered. 

FROBISHER. In ir)7« Sir Martin Frobisher made 
a gallant attempt to reach India by the north-west, round 
the north of America. Harassed by storms, and deserted 
by one of his two ships, Frobisher held on, and reached what 
is now called Frrdiishor Bay, naming the land round it 
“ Meta Incognita/' 

DAVIS. John Davis took up the work in 1686. He 
made his way to Greenland, which had been lost to Euro- 
peans for about 200 years, and then, crossing the strait 
now known by his name, he explored some of the opposite 
coast. Ho went again in 1686 and 1687, reaching m the 
latter year nearly to the 73rd degreo of latitude. 

EARLY FRENCH EXPLORERS. 

CARTIER. A French navigator, Jacques Cartier, was 
sent out by Francis I., 1634, with two ships, to explore the 
mainland of America. He crossed the Atlantic to New- 
foundland, then sailed through Belle Isle Strait, and landing 
near Capo Ga8p6 took possession in the name of the King 
of France. Ho went again the next year and ascended 
the St. Lawrence as far as the present Montreal. A third 
expedition in 1541 hod little results, and French onterprisa 
in America halted for some time. 

DE CHAMPLAIN. In 1603-1608, three voyages to 
America were made by Samuel de Champlain, and much 
of the Canadian coast was surveyed. Champlain founded 
Quebec, and busied himself in extending French influence 
to the west and south. He explored the beautiful lake 
which bears his name, os well as Lake Ontario, and sailed 
round the coast of Acadia (Nova Scotia). He died in 
Canada. 

EARLY EXPLORERS IN THE ARCTIC REGIONS. 

B ARENTZ. In 1504 William Barontz sailed in a 100 ton 
ship to search for the north-cast passage. He spent the 
summer in exploring the western side of Nova Zcmbla. 
Ilia second voyage was unproductive, but the third, in 
1596, bod two important results ; ho discovered Spitzbergen, 
and spent the winter at Ice Haven, on the eastern side of 
Nova Zcmbla, being thus the first European to brave the 
winter cold ot the Arctic region. He died, however, on 
his way back. The Barentz Sea, between Spitzbergen and 
Nova Zembla, commemorates his daring and enterprise. 

HUDSON. One of the most daring navigators of this 
time was Henry Hudson. Starting in 1607 in a email 
ship carrying ton men and a boy besides himself, he made 
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lita WAV northward along tho coaat of Groenlund, and then 
•kirted the Ice pack across to Sjdtehergen, getting beyond 
the 80th parallel northward. On his way home he dis- 
ooTerod Jan Mayen Island. A fourth voyage, in 161 0* 
resnlted in bis being abandontd in Hudson Uay by his 
mutinous crew. He was never aftt*rwardH heard of. 

BAFFIN. In 1615 William Ilaffin, who had had ex- 
perience in the Rpitzborgen wbah.-fisher}% iiiado a careml 
examination of tno coasts of Hudson Strait, and m the 
following year sailed up Davis Strait., wont beyond Davis’s 
farthest north, and entered Baffin’s Bay. The northern- 
most ohaiinol leading from it he named Smith Sound, after 
Sir Thomiis Smith, v.ho Lad promoted the expedition. 
Many otlier names in tbis region were bestowed by Baffin. 

OTHER EXPLORERS. l'i»o mcrchanta of London bad 
so far borne the major j)art of the expense involved in these 
exploring expeditions, but in 1670 the Hudson Bay 
Oompany was formed, and many interesting and im.portant 
details were brought home by th<dr officers. Thus the 
courses of the Coppermine and Mackenzie Rivers were 
traced to the f'olar Seas. The Dutch, too, in the prosecu- 
tion of their Spitzbergen whale-fisheries, found time to aid 
the great work. The book of IVcdcj ick Martens on Spitz- 
bergen is an exceedingly interesting account of that land. 
Meanwhile the Russians, on their side, had taken up the 
work, and in the course of the 17th and 18th centuries they 
traced out the whole coast of Siberia, Cape Chelyuskin, 
the Lirtkof Islands, Behring’s Strait, and many oilier places 
bear witness by their names to IlusHian enterprise. The 
Liakof Islands bccanie the scat of an important Russian 
whale-fishery, as well as the source of much ivory, the 
fossilized remains of tlie mammoth, rlwnoceroH, and 
buffalo being here found in great abundance. 

CAPTAIN COO/v’S V'O FAC/'S. 

Modern scientitlc exploration may well be said to have 
comnionoed with Ca[)tain Cook. From his time few years 
have passed without one or more expeditions being at 
work investigating and mapping out land and sra, and not- 
ing scientific facts with a view to forwarding the progress 
of knowledge rather than individual, or oven national, gain. 
The regions then unknown to men, eitluT wholly or in 
^at part, were Africa, .\u..tralia, and the North and 
South Polar Regioat. We i>ropoao to mention the chief 
explorers of these parts, after relating the fruitful labours 
of Oaptoin Oook. 

CAPTAIN COOK. This famous explorer, a native of 
Yorkshire, be^aa his exploring voyages in 1768. lb* had 
previously gained much credit by surveying the cliannel 
of the St. Lawrence so accurately that VVoIf(‘’ir expedition 
against Quebec sailed up without a single mishap. Cook 
eailed from Deptford in August, 1708, and reached Tahiti 
the following April. Ho mode tliis inland for some time 
his headquarters. On leaving it ho circumnavigated New 
Zealand and surveyed its coasts. He then sailed to 
Australia, and mapped out the cast coast. He became 
aware of the existence of the Creat Barrier Reef by striking 
on it. The damage done to his vessel was r(q)aired at 
a spot where now stands Cooktoyn. 'riio cajdaiu after- 
wards oompleUHi the survey of the east coaat, gave the 
name of New' South Wales to the whole country, and took 
possession in the name of King George. Cook then passed 
round Caito York, between Australia and New Guinea, 
thus proving that the two were separate^ and reached 
homo oy the Cap© of Good Hope in June, 1771. 

Cook’s second voyage, 1772-1776, was undertaken to 
determine the limits of the Antarctic Ctmlincnt. Ho 
•kirted the edge of the ice, making excursions southwards 
when opportunity offered, on one occasion getting to 
71® 10' south latitude. During this voyage Oook explored 
the Now Hebrides, and discovered many other of the 
Pacific Islands. His success in warding off scurvy from 
his men in this voyage deserves mention. 

Oook’s third voyage was arranged primarily to discover. 
If possible, a passage from the Pacino to the Atlantic by 
the north coast of America.' He set sail in July, 1776, 
disoovered th« Sandwich Isiands, traced the north-western 


coast of America, and advanced into the Arctie Ocaaiv 
until his progress was blocked by impenetrable ice; Be- 
tnmiog therefore to the Pacific, he reached the Sandwich 
Islands, where be was slain in a sudden dispute that aroM 
with the islanders, February, 1779. 

BRITISH EXPLORERS IN AFRICA, 

BRUCE. In 1768 James Bruce, who enjoyed the con- 
fidence of the English Government, and had already 
travelled extensively in the East, made his way up the 
Nile to Syone, near the modern Assouan, then crossed the 
desert to Kasseir, and got to Jeddah. He subsequently 
visited Gond.ar, the capital of Abyssinia, whence ho made 
his way to the sources of the Abai, or Blue River (Bahr-cl- 
Azrek), then considered the chief branch of the Nile, to 
discover whose source had been his main aim. The 
narration of his travels on his return to England caused 
much scoffing and seepticjism, but we now knew that his 
accuracy and truthfulness are unimpeachable. 

MUNGO PARK. This great traveller undertook two 
expeditions to Africa, the first at the instance of the 
African Association of London. His object was the 
exploration of the Niger. In 1795 he sailed up the Gambia 
to Pisania, where he spent some months learning ao much 
as possible of the language, habits, etc., of the tribes ho 
would have to encounter. Then, setting out eastwards, 
ho struck the River Niger at Sego, and made his way 
down it to Silla. Here, however, he was com])cllcd to turn 
back, and had much difficulty in getting to the Gambia, 
from which he bad set out nineteen months before. In 
1805 Park was prevailed upon by the British Government 
to resume his task. lie set out from Pisania in April, 
with forty -five companions, of whom seven only survived 
to reach the Niger in August, the fevers and other diseases 
incident to tho wet season having carried off the rest. 
At Sansandiug, Park remained for two months, trading 
with tho natives. Meanwhile lie constructed a large, 
flat-bottomed boat in which to sail down the river, hoping 
to follow its course and to find out where it entered the 
sea. But he perished in the attempt. It was afterwards 
learnt that ho and four of his companions reached Boussa, 
and were intercepted in tho rapids there by tho natives, 
and drowned in the struggle that ensued. 

RICHARD LANDER. Tho publication of Park’s 
journals, wdiich ho had sent home from Sansandiug before 
stdting out, led many to take part in exploring that part 
of Africa. Richard Lander, tho servant of Captain 
Clapporton, who had done much to make known tho 
country between Lake C}?ad and the Niger, is generally 
hold to have settled all doubts about the Niger’s course.’ 
Accompanied by his brother John, ho went out in 1830, 
cornmiseioned by tho British Government, landed at 
Badagry, on the Slave Coast, and proceeded by land to 
Boussa. From that town they made their w^ay, after 
many difficulties, to tho sea by the channel .called tho 
Brass River, and thus settled the river’s course. Lander 
took part in many jounieyH after this, and died at last 
of wounds received in conflict with the natives, 1834. 

DAVID LIVINGSTONE. This great missionary and 
explorer was fired to take part in forwarding Christianity 
and civilization in Africa by Robert Moffat’s account of 
his work in Bcchuanaland. After working for some years 
as a missionary, he set out on the exploring journey that 
ended in the discovery of Lake Ngami, 1849. In 1S61 he 
sot out again, following his old track, but passed Ngami, 
and travelled on to Linyanti on the Chobe River, whence 
he made his way dowm to the Zambesi, 

Livingstone now determined to devote himself wholly 
to exploration, and after sending his wife and children to 
England, he sot out, in 1853, to Linyanti. From Linyanti 
ho started on a voyage up the Zambesi to Lake Dilolo, 
and tbcnco uorth-west to St. Paul de Loanda, the capitiil 
of Angola. After seme rest he returned to Linyanti, 
and now sailed down the Zambesi to its month, diBOoveriiw 
the famous Victoria Falls on his way, and reached Qnill- 
mane in May, 1856, being thus the first white man to 
cross the continent. 
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£pb neit Jiitihiey oilniaenoi^ from Qailixnane in March, 
I8S8, Ha went up the Shii^ rivw to take Nyassa, visited 
Lf^e Shirwa, and explored the river Rovuma for some 
distance. In 1866 he sailed up the river Rovuma to Lake 
Nyassa, rounded its southern shores, and then struck out 
a course north west to Lake Tanganyika, which he reached 
after much privation and illness, April 1st, 1867. 

In July, 1868, we find him at Lake Bangweolo.^ Having 
explored the lake carefully, he made for Unji, on the 
eastern side of Tanganyika, to which place he had ordered 
supplies and medicines to bo seat. Here Livingstone 
arrived in March, 1869, and nude a long stay to recruit 
after his fatigues and suffcriiigs. From July, 1869, to 
October, 1871, bo travelled about the region westward of 
Tanganyika, tracing the course of the I^ualaba, to find 
out whether it joined the Nile or not. It was on his return 
to Ujiji that the dramatic meeting with Henry M. Stanley 
took place. 

Stanley had been scut out by the “ New York Herald ’* 
to find Livingstone, alive or dead. His cheerful company, 
and the largo stock of comforts ho had brought, made 
a new man of Livingstone, and he resolved to start again 
and find out, if possible, whore the Lualaba went. Stanley 
left in March, 1872, promising to send up carriers, and in 
August, when these arrived, Livingstone set out on his 
lost journey. 

For months he explored the swampy district between 
Lakes Bangweolo, Mocro, Tanganyika, and Nyassa. At 
lost, carried in a litter, the famous explorer reached 
Ohitambo*s village, south of Tanganyika, April 30th, 1873, 
and died next »i’iorning. His body was brought to EngL'ad 
and buried in Westminster Abbej'. 

SIB RICHARD FRANCIS BURTON. Together with 
Speke, Sir R. Burton has the honour of having discovered 
Lake Tanganyika, in 1868. But Burton’s title to fame 
lies in the journeys ho made in known regions, and 
the accurate, os well as entertaining dcscripti<nis ho gives 
of them, rather than in the octiial discovery of unknown 
^aocs. Ho travelled in India, Arabia, the land of Midian, 
West Africa, and Somaliland, and his works on these lands 
are authorities. 

JOHN HANNING SPEKE. Sl>cl:e, the diacoverer of 
the source of the Nile, accompanied Sir Richard (then 
Lieutenant) Burton in his unsuccessful expedition into 
Somaliland in 1864. In 1856 the Royal Geographical 
Society arranged for Burton and Speke to lead an exploring 
expedition into central Africa from tlio East Coast. They 
made Zanaibar their headquarters, from whence they had 
not much dilBculty in making their way westward to 
Tanganyika, which they reached in January, 1858. Burton 
being ill, Speke crossed the lake alone, but did not attempt 
to sail round it. Hearing of another and larger lake to 
the north, Speke set off to visit it, leaving Burton at Kaz6 
to recruit. Ho reached its most southern poiut on 
July 30th, and on August 3rd had the satisfaction of 
setting a iull view of its broad expanse. He named the 
lake Victoria Nyanza, but left to rejoin Burton without 
exploring it mucli. 

Speke felt convinced that Ibo latter lake would prove 
to bo the source of the Nile, and ininicdiat(dy after his 
return to EngUnd an expedition was arranged for him to 
test his belief. Sotting out again in April, I860, by way 
of Zanzibar, Speke, accompanied by Cai>tain Grant, made 
fiis way again to Kaze, a convenient station south of 
Victoria Nyanza, and east of Luke I'anganyika. From 
Kaz^ they proceeded by the west of the Nyanza to Karague, 
and tbenoe to Uganda, which they reachtd in February, 

1862. Marching through Uganda, they struck the Nile 
near Urondogani, some way below the Nyanza, and from 
this {)oint Speke marche d up the river to the lake, "'hen 
coming down again, he followed the left bank of the river 
to the Karuma Falls. From this point, leaving the river, 
w struck north by land until he met the river again above 
j missed the sight of Lake Albert Nyanza, 

wtoou^ he knew of its existence from native reports. Speke 
fWcoed<d to Gondokoro, and thenoo by Khai’toum 
•no Alexandria homo, having solved the Nile problem. 


SIB SAVVEl BAKER. While Speke waa descending 
the Kile, Sir Samuel Baker was ascending it with a view 
to exploration. They met at Gondokoro, February 15tb, 

1863, and Speke related what he had done, advising Baker 
to investigate the great hike he had heard of. Baker, 
accompanied by his wife, had great difficulty in gettiim 
forward, but reached the Karuma Falls on January 23r£ 

1864. From thence he made his way south-westward 
through Unyoro, and reached the lake, whicdi he named 
Albert Nyanza, at Mbakovia. From this point ho pro- 
cmled in boats to Magungo, where the Nile flows into it 
from Victoria Nyanza, and after exi)loring the part, from 
Magungo to Karuma, which Speke had not touched, he 
turned his face homewards in November, 1864. In 1869 
Baker was appointed Governor-General of the Soudan, 
and in this capacity he did much to clear up doubtful 
points in the Nile geography. 

GRANT. Speke’s companion in the Victoria Nyanza 
expedition was James Augustus Grant. By the loyal and 
unselfish support he gave his chi(.'f, and the importance of 
his scientific notes during the expedition, he deserves em- 
hntio mention as an African explorer, though he never 
eld independent command. 

SIR HENRY M. STANLEY. The first journey Sianlev 
made in Africa was as correspondent of tho “ New York 
Herald ’* with Lord Napier’s expedition into Abyssinia. 
His journey to Ujiji and meeting with Livingstone in 187L 
no doubt aroused a longing to examine the still vast un- 
known territory in Africa. 

Leaving Bagamoyo, on tlie cast coast, in No\'omber, 
1874, ho crossed the Ugogo country to the soutluM ii shore 
of Victoria Nyanza. Having circumnavigated the lake, 
and fixed its main outlines, ho proceeded to Uganda, where 
he made a great friend of King Mtesa. From Uganda he 
went to Tanganyika, and thence to Nynngwc, on the Lua- 
laba, where he arrivo<l in October, 1876. Was this another 
affiuont of the Nile, or did it bond roui'd and form the 
Congo, the mystery of tho West Coa^st ? Ho resolved to 
follow its course as the only reliable means of answering 
the question, a task which took him till August, 1877, 
and turned his hair from black to white. But the Congo 
mystery was solved. Lualaba, Luapula, and Congo wore 
all one. The Chambezi, rising near Tanganyika and 
Nyassa, flows into Lake Bangweolo ; the Luapula flows 
into Lake Moero ; and from Moero the T nalaba, afterwards 
called theCongo, flows with a semi-circular swcopinto tho sea 
on the west const. Tho foundation of the Congo Free State 
by the Belgian Kingwas theimmediato result of this journey. 

In 1887 Stanley set out on his famous journey to relieve 
Emin Pasha. Ho ascended the Congo to its confluence 
with the Aruwimi, then sailed up the latter river as far as 
Yambuya, From Yambuya the route lay through an 
almost impenetrable fores«t, tenanted by malicious and 
implacable tribes. But he went on, and in April, 1888, 
met Emin on the shores of the Albert Nyanza. One result 
of this journey was the clearing up of the geography of 
the northern part of the C'ongo Basin, ond the discovery of 
Mount Ruwenzori. After meeting Ernin, Stanley pushed 
on to Bagamoyo, which he reached in December, 1889, thus 
crossing the continent from west to cast. 

EMIN PASHA. Edward Schnitzer, a German Jew by 
birth, took the name, of Emin, the better to ingratiate 
himself witli the Turks, whoso service be had entered as 
medioal officer. He entered tho Egyjitian service in 1876, 
and in 1878 was appointed governor of tho Egyptian 
Equatorial Province, where ho rrmainixl till the coining 
of Stanley in 1889, He did inestimable services to the 
cause of civilization and knowdedgo ; for ho accurately 
surveyed vast tracts of Central Africa, and mode besides 
constant meteorological observations, in addition to 
securing specimens of now plants, birds, animals, and 
insects. He also made numerous evpcrimcnts in agricul- 
ture, and mastered the chief Iccal African dialects, so that 
the light he sherl upon (Vntral Africa is in its way aq 
important as that produced by any other explorer. 

CAMERON. Livingstone, as we have mentioned, waa 
the first to cross Africa from west to east, but the booiW 
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of being the fijrot to cron Africa from east to west belongs 
to Vemon Lovett Cameron, who was chosen in 1872 to 
take aid to Livingstone after Stanley left him at Ujiji. 
Having made duo preparations at Zanzibar, Cameron and 
his companions preceded by Bagaraoyo to Unanyembe, 
in August, 1873, and there heard of Livingstone’s death. 
Having made arrangements for the body to be conveyed 
to the coast, Cameron set out for Lake Tanganyika, which 
he surveyed. Thence he went to Nyangwe, on the Lualaba, 
intending to sail down that stream in the hope of pr^mg 
its identity with the Congo. Had ho done so he would have 
anticipated Stanley’s great discoveiy made four years 
later. But the natives’ opposition proved too strong, 
and he was forced to strike south-west, reaching Bih4, 
240 miles from the sea, in October, 1876. The last stage 
of bis journey proved by far the most arduous, and he 
barely reached Katumbela olive on November 28th. He 
was afterwards engaged in surveying expeditions in Asiatic 
Turkey and Persia, and on the West Coast of Africa. 

FORBION EXPLORERS IN AFRICA, 

Among eminent foreign travellers who have assisted 
ill making Africa known, besides Emin Pasha, should 
be mentioned: — 

BARTH. One of the greatest of German travellers, 
Heinrich Barth, began hia explorations in 1845 from 
Tangier, visiting and traversing Tunis, Tripoli, and Barca. 
In 1850 ho started from Tripoli at the instance of the 
British Government to explore Central Africa. His 
companions. Dr. Ovorweg and Mr. Richardson, died of 
fatigue and privation, but Barth continued his work until 
1865, when ho returned with a rich store of knowledge of 
Central Africa, comprising almost the whole of the Sahara, 
its chief oases and routes. 

BU CHAILLU. An American of French descent, Paul 
du Chaillu, spent four years, 1855-69, in the neighbourhood 
of the Ogoway river, which falls into the Gulf of Guinea 
just south of the Equator. He made great additions to 
our knowledge of the ethnology and zoology of the district ; 
indeed many of his statements were at first utterly dis- 
credited, especially those about the gorilla tribe. 

ROHLFS. Friedrich Gerhard Rohlfs, a German explorer, 
began his work in Africa in 1861. He travelled over the 
Western Soudan, and made his way to Tafilct in Morocco, 
on the southern side v.<i the Atlas Mountains, Ren6 Cailiid 
having been the only European that preceded him there. 
Leaving Tafilct ho waa robbed and left for dead, but 
recovered through the good-natured attention of tw^o 
marabouts. He then went to Tuat, some distance to the 
south-east, which he was the first European to visit. In 
1866 he proceeded to Tripoli with the intention of exploring 
the Ahaggar, or Mogar, a mountainous region south of 
Algeria, but was prevented by tribal wars. He therefore 
turned his face to Bornu, exploring the oases on his line 
of route. He then direct ms march to the Benue, and 
sailed down that river to Lokoja. Making his way to 
Lagos, he set sail for Europe, 1867, bringing with him 
much valuable information. He took part in several 
subsequent expeditions. 

SCHWEINFURTB. This German traveller spent three 
years, 1869-71, in exploring the sources of the Bahr-el- 
Ghacal. Starting from Khartoum, he traversed the country 
of the Dinka, Bongo, and Niam-Niam. He also discovered 
the Welle river, a tributary of the Congo. Having settled 
in Cairo, he afterwards took part in expeditions to explore 
the Libyan and Arabian deserts. 

DE BRAZZA. A Frenchman of Italian extraction, 
Pierre Paul de Brazza, was sent by the French Govern- 
ment in 1876 to explore the upper part of the Ogoway 
river. He was absent three years, but in this time he 
thoroughly explored not only the upper Ogoway, but also 
some of the northern affluents of the Niger, and paved the 
way for the foundation of the important colony of French 
Congo. 

AUSTRALIAN EXPLORERS, 

The first explorers in Australia naturally devoted their 
attention to ttie coast. Then, as the coast districts got 


settled and crowded, efforts were made to reach the intefbf 
an effort rendered diifficult, and sometimes even dangeronsk 
by the perennial scarcity of water in some parts rad long- 
eontinned droughts in others. 

BASS AND FLINDERS. In 1798 George Bass, a sargeoog 
examined the coast from Botany Bay to Western Port, 
a distance of 600 miles, sailing through the strait that bears 
his name, and thus proving that Tasmania was detached 
from Australia. He afterwards sailed round the island 
and surveyed a considerable part of the coast. Bass was 
accompanied in his explorations by Matthew Flinders, 
who subsequently was appointed captain of many expe^*- 
tions fitted out to survey the Australian coasts. Between 
1801 and 1803 Flinders mapped out nearly the whole coast 
of Australia except the west and north-west. 

OXLET. In 1817, accompanied by Allan Cunningham 
and others. Lieutenant Oxley crossed the Blue Mountains, 
followed the Lachlan river downward for 300 miles to the 
point where still a fittlo settlement bears his name. Here 
It seemed to end in a limitless marsh. Returning, he 
struck north-east and reached the Macquarie at 
Wellington, and followed this river up to Bathurst. In 
a second journey he traced the course of the Macquarie 
till it also led into marsh, near Mount Harris. I’hus arose 
the idea of a vast inland sea in Australia. Oxley now 
turned eastwards, crossed the Arbuthnot Range, the 
Liverpool Plains, and the Blue Mountains, and struck the 
sea at Port Macquarie. A sea expedition under Oxley in 
1823 led to the discovery of the Brisbane River, and the 
foundation of Brisbane itself. 

HAMILTON HUME. In 1824 Hamilton Hume, a native 
of Paramatta, accompanied by Mr. Hovell, started from 
Lake George, near Sydney, to try and reach the south coast. 
They had no difficulty in getting to the Murrumbidgee. 
but after crossing it they had to abandon tlieir carts and 
pack the loads on their oxen. They followed the Murrum- 
bidgee only a short way, then struck south-west, sighted 
the snow-clad Australian Alps, crossed the Murray, Ovens, 
and Goulbnm, reaching at last the sea near where Qeolong 
now stands, on Port Philip. The importance of this 
journey lies in the fact that a vast district of great fertility 
was laid open to colonization. 

STURT AND HUME. Captain Charles Sturt, in 1828. 
was sent out with Hamilton Hume to follow the Macquarie 
river, and ascertain the limits of the reedy marsh in which 
Oxley had lost it. The drought of the previous two years 
had wiped out the greater part of the water, and the party 
had difficulty in getting enough to drink. To advance 
northward proved impossible, so Sturt turned west, and 
after some hard work, struck a fine stream flowing south- 
west, which he named the Darling, after Sir Ralph Darling, 
who had sent him out. An attempt to explore the country 
to the north-west proved unsuccessful, and the party 

CAPTAIN STURT. In 1820 Sturt started to trace the 
course of the Murrumbidgee, taking with him "a boat in 
sections. He found that the river led, as did the Lachlan 
and Macquarie, into a region of swamp and weeds. But 
the channel hod enough water to float his boat, and he 
held on until he reached the Murray, and thus solved one 
of the great problenis of Australian topography. Down 
the Murray they continued, until a broad nver flowed into 
it from the north. Sturt felt sure that this must be the 
Darling. His next object was to discover the Murray’s 
outlet on the southern coast. Near the sea he found that 
it widened into a shallow lagoon, which he named Lake 
Alexandrine, and that its course thence to the sea was by 
shallow channels of shifting sand difficult to navigate. 

In 1843 Sturt made an attempt to cross the continent 
northwards. Starting from the Lachlan river above its 
junction with the Murray, he made his way to the ** Stony 
Desert,” near the centre of the continent. The heat was 
intense, and the drought severe, and the sufferings he 
underwent resulted in blindness, but by making known 
Eyre’s Greek rad Cooper’s Greek, Sturt opened the way 
to a knowledge of the inland water system centred in 
Lake Eyre. 
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VAJOB UTCBEUi. In 1831 Major Mitohell, after- 
Varda Sir Thomas MitcheU« commenced by clearing up 
the geography of the Darling’s upper tributaries. In 
1833 he travelled down the Bogan river to the Darling 
river, and then for 300 miles down the latter uutu 
ho was sure it was the one that Sturt had seen join the 
Murray. In 1836 he followed the course of the Lachlan 
from Bathurst. Arrived at Oxley’s farthest point, he 
h <und that the marshes which had turned the latter back 
i'ad dried up into grassy plains, and these furthered his 
ivlvance to the Lachlan’s junction with the Murrumbidgeo. 
Proceeding down the latter to the Murray, he ascended 
it to survey the unknown country on its left bank. Swan 
iiill, the rivers Loddon, Avoca, Wimnicra, and Glenelg 
were surveyed ; then the party made its wray down the 
latter to the coast, between Cape Northumberlund and 
Portland Bay, having thus opened up the finest country 
in Australia. 

Mitchell’s last expedition set out in 1846. His object 
was to open up the country between Morcton Bay and the 
bead of the Gulf of Carpentaria. As a matter of fact ho 
was preceded by Dr. Ludwig Leichardt, who had started 
m 1844, but had not returned when Mitchell set out. 
Between the two, however, the geography of North Queens- 
land was made clear. Leichardt kept near the coast in 
a northward direction till ho came to the river Burdekin, 
when ho turned westward and struck the shores of the 
Gulf, round which ho travelled, making many valuable 
discoveries by the way, to Aniheim Land. IMitchell kept 
more to tlio noith-wcst, and got as far as the Barcoo, or 
Victoria river, which belongs to the Eyro system of drain- 
age. But Mitchell, thinking it flowed into the Gulf, 
concluded he had accomplished his object, and returned 
southwards, exploring the Maranoa river on his w'ay. 

EDWARD JOHN EYRE. This daring adventurer, 
afterwards Governor of Jamaica, began his exploring 
experiences by driving cattle in 1838 from Tort Philip 
to Adelaide. In this journey ho discovered Lake Hind- | 
marsh, which receives the river Wimmera, but luia no outlet. 
In 1839, after a journey up the east side of Kpencer Gulf, 
in which he reached Mount Arden and discovered Lake 
Torrens, ho turned westward from Port Lincoln, and got 
to Streaky Bay, 300 miles away, without seeing a pond 
or a river. He continued westward till he passed the head 
of the Great Bight, and then, finding neither water nor 
grass, returned. In 1840 Eyre went north again, explored 
the east side of Lake Torrens, and the Flinders Range. 
After this he returned to Port Lincoln, resolved to make 
his way westward round the Bight or perish. Ho accom- 
plished it after a terrible jouniey, but the practical results 
were nil. 


JOHN McDOWALL STUART. In Sturt’s last ex 
pedition of 1843 he was accompanied by J. McDowal 
Stuart as draughtsman, who began in 1868 to turn the 
experience he had thus gained to his own account. Hia 
first journey was in the district lying between Lake Torrena 
and Streaky Bay, and he surveyed a part of Lake Gairdner, 
His BMond and third journeys were rather reconnoitring 
exp^tions with a view to his great aim of crossing the 
oontment from south to north. In actually doing this, 
ne was anticipated by Burke and Wills in 1861, who, 
however, lost their Uvea in the return journey, as well as 
by others. But the honour of finding a practicable route 
belongs to Stuart, and the overland telegraph, which 
foUows his route, is a proof of this. In 1860 he advanced 
Aik* r • made known the Finke river, the 

A McDowall Range, Central Mount Stuart, and 

Ashburton Range. His journey of 1861 took him but 
bttle farther, but in 1 862 he managed to strike the Chambers 
nver, a tributary of the Roper, up which he advanced to 
we head waters of the Adelaide, then down the latter to 
opposite Melville Island. 

Wnu * The non-return of the Burke and 

In 1860-61 caused several expeditions 

1861 o them. Of these, that of John McKiiilay in 
Laka'VnJI!? in results. Ho went by way of 

jfc rrens and Cooper’s Creek, kept on the high ground 


to the west of the Diamantina till he reached the ridge 
now bearing his name. From this point he made for tne 
Leiohard River, and hoped to make the Gulf of Carpen* 
taria. But marsh and bog stopped his progress, and ha 
turned eastwards, crossed the Leiohard Range, and made 
his way down the Burdekin, having proved that the 
westward portion of Queensland was a habitable country 

ARCTIC EXPLORERS, 

Captain Cook had made an attempt to pass from th# 
Pacific Ocean to the Atlantic by way of tho Arctic Ooeaoi 
but the idea was not pursued for some time. 

SIR ALEXANDER MACKENZIE. Although not strictly 
an Arctic explorer. Sir A. Mackenzie wcU deserves a place 
among those who have devoted themselves to geographioal 
investigation and discovery. An officer in the employ of 
the Hudson Bay Company at Fort Chippewayan, on Lake 
Athabasca, he offered to make his way from thenoe to the 
frozen northern ocean, which he did in 1789, by way of the 
Mackenzie river, which has since borne his name. A still 
more notable achievement was his journey across the 
Rocky Mountains to the Pacific coast, whicn he reached 
near Cape Mcnzics. Ho was thus the first white man to 
cross tho continent in these latitudes, and the journey took 
him nearly a year, July, 1792, to Juno, 1793. 

CAPTAIN SCORESBY. Tho work of William Scorcsby 
dpser\'es especial mention, as his investigations and 
observations wore all additional to his nautical work. 
The son of an expert whaler, he early attended his father 
on his voyages, keeping a most exact account of their 
observations. In 18()6 their ship, the Rtavlution, 
reached 81® 30’ North. For years after this Sooresby 
continued hia voyages, and his “Account of the Arotio 
Regions,’’ in which he records the results of his observa- 
tions, is still a standard work on tho subject. 

I ROSS AND PARRY. The impulse given by Scoresby to 
Polar exploration found an ardent backer in Sir John 
Barrow. In 1818 ho caused an expedition to be prepared 
to make explorations by way of Baffin’s Bay. Captain 
J olm Rosa and L’cutenant William Parry took the command, 
ami some valuable discoveries were made. 

Tho next year Parry was scut out in command of the 
//cefa, to make his way, if possible, tlirough Lancaster 
Sound. This he did, naming its contir nation westward 
Barrow Strait, in honour of his patron. Leaving Welling- 
ton Channel on his right, ho entered Melville Sound, a& 
wintered on Melville Island. Tho precautions he had 
taken for the health of the ship’s company had exceUent 
results, and his return to England in 1820 excited great 
interest and admiration. Next year Parry again went out 
to pursue his investigations in these regions. He rounded 
Baffinland, came down the Gulf of Boothia, and disoovered 
a narrow strait leading into Hudson Bay, which ho called 
“ Fury and Hcola ’’ Strait, after the two vessels under hif 
command. 

In 1827 Parry made a determined attempt to roach tha 
North Polo, starting from tho northernmost point of 
Spitzbergen. He had conceived the idea that by utilising 
boats that could be fitted on sledges, ho would be able to 
travel on either water or ice, and thus go always forward. 
Ho had, however, left out of his calculations the drift of 
82® obliged to give up after reaching latitude 

JOHN AND JAMES ROSS. John Ross’s expedition of 
1818, though attended with valuable results, had rather 
served to enhance Parry’s credit than his own. But in 
1829 ho was again, through tho liberality of Sir Felix 
Booth, enabled to fit out an expedition to go northwards. 
His nephew, James Ross, who had served under Parry in 
the expeditions named above, aooompaniod him. They 
made their way down the Gulf of Boothia, and wintered 
on the tongue of land named “ Boothia,*’ after their patron, 
which they thoroughly explored. Here they spent three 
winters, making long sledge journeys in the intervening 
summers, in one of which James Ross found the North 
Magnetic Pole (97® W. Loop;. ; 704 N. Lat,). In May, 1832, 
they abandoned their ship and began their homeward 
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Jpumcy* After endurifig great bankas, they had the 
gfkod fortune to com© aorosi a wbaler in I.anca3ter Strait, 
wiiteii enabled them to arrire in England, October, 18^ 
after more than four years* absence. A kuighihood 
rewarded John Ross for his successes and endeavours. 

For some years after this great expedition, the chief 
work in Arctic Exploration was left to the Hudson Bay 
officers, who finished the work eo w«dl begun by John 
Franklin and others, of tracing out tlio shores of the con- 
tinent, and established the fact that Boothia was a penin- 


RUSSIAN EXPLORERS. Puring the first half of the 
IQth century, the Russians were cs busdy engaged in 
marking out the north coast of Asia as wo were in North 
America, and by 1843, through tlie agency of Anjou, 
Wrangel, and Widdendorf, Ihe work had been done. It 
was now, therefore, known that, except from icc, no barrier 
existed to the passage of a ship from Europe to India, either 
by a North-West or a North-East Passage, and once more 
men’s minds reverted to the idea of making the passage. 

SIR JOHN FRANKLIN. In 1S45, thewtfore, an ex- 
pedition was fitted out with tho object of making the 
North-West Passage. Sir John Franklin, who had 
distinguished himself in 1 SI 9-22 and in 1825-27, by 
tracing out the northern coorit, was chosen to make the 
attempt. He was instructed to make his way from some- 
where about the mouth of the Fish River, to and through 
Behring’s Strait. With a picked body of men he siuled 
in the Erebus end tho Terror ^ on May 19th, 1846, was 
spoken in Melville Bay by a whaler on the 26th of July in 
that year, and from that time disappeared. Until 1859 
no certain news of his fate could be gained. From informa- 
tion supplied by tho Esquimos, and from articles in their 
possession, it ap})eared that tho ship had been abandoned, 
but nothing further was certain. It was tho determined 
devotion of Lady Franklin that made all clear. 

With her own money and that of sympathising friciula. 
Lady Franklin liad t he Fox fitted out in I ^67, and gave the 
command to Captain McClintock, who was to proceed to 
King William Island, and search there and in the neighbour- 
hood. The search proved successful. A cairn was found 
coutainiug documont.s that gave the history of the ex- 
pedition. From this wo learn that the winter of 1845- 6 
was spent on Boechev Island, near North Devon. In the 
spring they made their way, by Peel Strait and Franklin 
Strait, towards the mouth of five Fish River. But on 
nearing King William Island they met the full force of 
the polar ice connng down McClintock Channel, which 
drove them against King William Island, and cut off all 
chance of getting out again. Franklin died on the 11th 
June, 1847. By April, 1848, it had become clear that tho 
ships were never to got away, and the survivors, under the 
command of Captains Fitzjamcs and Crozier, resolved 
to abandon them and try to make their way by land to tho 
Fish River, and thus get in touch with the Hudson Bay 
hunters. From that time our knowledge of their doings 
is fragmentary. The Esquimos told of while men going 
southward, and dropping dead as they marched, and 
skeletons have boon found, together with clothes and other 
relics, which prove that these white men belonged to 
Franklin’s crew. 

CAPTAINS AUSTIN AND FENNY. The experience of 
Parry and Ross hod prepared pcojdo to hear nothing of 
FronkUn’s party for some time. But wheu 1848 came, 
©nd still no tidings, alarnj began to bo felt, and for some 
ysars expeditions were sent out to search for him. These 
•xiMKiitions caused great additions in be made to our 
knowledge of the Arctic regions. 

In 1860, after Sir James Ross had returned from a two 
years* search without any results, it was n solved to make 
e grand combined search both from Behring Strait east- 
wards and by the route Franklin was expected to follow. 
Captains Austin and Penny took the latter route, and were 
ably assisted in the work by Lieutenant McClintock. 
The maolt of this expedition was to clear up much of the 
|mo|^aphy of the region north of Lancaster Sound, Barrow 
otrakt and MdviUe Sound. They discovered Franklin’s 


first winter onarters on Beechey Island ; they mode Ihelt 
way up Wellington Channel, ovm* a good part dl 
Island, and os far sonth as Prince of Wales Island. 

HeCLUBB AND GOLLIRSON. Meanwhile Oaptafn 
Gollinson in the Enterprise, and Captain MoClnre in tho 
Investigator, had set sail to attempt the passage 
Behring Strait into tho Arctic Ocean. The Tatter ship 
passed Behring Strait a fortnight ahead of the Enterprise, 
and thus just escaped the grip of the ice, fast closing in 
on the land. Following tho coast to Cape Bati^rst, 
AIcClure sailed through Prince of Wales Strait till he 
came to Melville Sound. Here he wintered, having achieved 
the honour of being the first to mako the Nobtb-Wsst 
Pass A on. 

Tlio summer of 1 851 he spent in trying to pass through 
or across Banks Strait, but it was not till 1862 that he 
managed to get across to Melville Island. After another 
winter among the ice it was high time to get away somehow, 
and McCIuro had just made up his mind to abandon his 
ship and try to get to Hudson Bay Territory, when a sledge 
pci ty from the Resolute, anchored off Melville Island, took 
them off, nnd they got safely to England on September 20th, 
1864. The officers and crew of the Investigator received 
£10,000 for their services, and McClure the honour of 
knighthood. 

Collinson, in t he Enterprise, lost his chance for a year, for 
by the time ho got to Ibiint Barrow the ice, which had let 
McClure through a fortnight before, now barred his passage 
altogether. He therefore returned to Hong Kong for the 
winter, and came again in 1861. Then ho spent three years 
exploring Prince Albert Land and Victoria Land, and in 
1854 he brought his ship safe bat;k to England. 

CAPTAIN KELLETT. The next expedition in search of 
Franklin had a curious ending, to which there was a still 
more curious sequel. Sir Edward Belcher w-as put in 
command of four ships to try the Lancaster Sound route 
once more. One of the four was the Resolute, commanded 
by Captain Kellett, and officered by many who had been 
in Captain Austin’s fruitful expedition. Tho ResdtUe 
rescued the Investigator's crew as related above, and then 
by means of sledge parties examined tho shores of Melville 
and Prince Patrick’s Islands. Bat in 1864 Sir Edward 
Belcher, becoming alarmed lest tho expedition should bo 
compelleil to winter again among tho ice, ordered the ships 
to bo abandoned, and tho crews to be taken to England, 
Kellett and his able helpers, McClintock, Mccham, and 
Hamilton, vainly protesting. The Resolute was thus 
abandoned in Lat. 74® 41' North, Long. 101° 11' W., on 
May 141 h, 1864. She was sighted near Gape Mercy, in 
Davis Strait, on September 10th, 1866, having drifted 
a thousand miles, and being in good condition then, thus 
proving that the abandonment was, to say the least, 
premature. 

MCCLINTOCK AND THE “FOX.” In 1864 Dr. Rae, 
employed by the Hudson Bay Company to clear up some 
doubtful points about the extent of King William Island, 
heard from the Esquimos that they had seen white men 
in 1850 dragging a boat over the ice near King William’s 
Land, and that later they had seen their dead bodies. 
They also handed over to Dr. llao various articles that had 
undoubt(‘dly belonged to the expedition. This news 
enabled Dr. Rne to claim the reward of £10,000 the Govern- 
ment had offered for certain tidings of the expedition. It 
also inspired Lady Franklin to make a supremo effort to 
mako certain of her husband’s fate. So Captain McClin- 
took, who had gained great distinction under Austin end 
Kellett, was a^ed to command the Fox, and make e 
thorough search about King William’s Land. He set out 
in July, 1857, and returned in 1859, having ascertained tho 
particulars of Franklin’s end, as related above, and tho 
probable fate of the others. 

HALL. Perhaps the most striking character among 
the many who sought Franklin is Charles Francis Hau. 
With no nautical training, he volunteered in 1880 to under- 
take the quest. lie sailed to the Arctic regions on a wbaler* 
landed, and lived for two years among the Esquimoiy 
learning their language, and diligently puEtuing his seeceh* 
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H« then came home, but set out again in 1864, this time 
remaining five years. He succeeded in finding some relics 
of Prankiin’s party, and brought back the bones of one of 
the men. In a third expedition, wliioh started in 1S71, he 
commanded the United f^tates Government ship Polaris, 
He sailed up Smith Sound, and continued for 250 miles 
^ong its continuation, styled Kane Basin and Kennedy 
Channel, reaching Lat. S‘2° 10'— the farthest north up to 
date. Then turning sonthv.ard, he fixed his winter 
quarters in Thank GchI Harbour, on the coast of Green- 
land, Lat. 81° 38'. Here ho fell suddenly ill, and died on 
November 8th, 1871. His companions had great difiiculty 
in getting away. 

KORWEGIAK AND SWEDISH EXPLORATION. The 
Arctic Regions northwaid of America seeming almost 
the special province of Englishmen, the part northward 
of Europe seemed almost as naturally to full to the norlhern 
nations, and the valuable fisheries of Spitzborgen aided 
in attracting their attention. Between ISuO and 1870 
Spitzborgen was cireunmavigated, and much of its 
surface surveyed. Professor Norderiskiold and Lieutenant 
Payer commenced their expKjiing experiences at tliis time, 
the one the future exjdorer of the interior of Grcf’nl.TTul, 
the other the discoverer of Franz Joseph Land. 

NORDENSKIOLD, Nils Adolf Erik, ercatod a baron in 
1880, had a long and successful career in Arctic. Exploration. 
He took part in the surveys of Spitzbergeii in 1801 au«l 18(tl. 
In 1870 ho did valuable work in exploring t!ie interior of 
Greenland. Bet in 1878 he started on the voyage wui. '.i 
was to crov/n lus life. Leaving Kjirlskroiia in Juno, 1878, 
in the Fcya, ho passed Capo Clu lyuslcin in xVugust, and in 
another month had nearly reached Bohring Struit. Now, 
however, they were frozen in. Getting irco in July ot 
1879, they I'aased Bchrinjj Strait on the 20th, and thus 
made the North- Ea.st rAa-S-AOR. As a route to Eastern 
Asia, the north-oast passage will probablynovcr be valuable, 
but this voyage, tijgcther with Norden.«!kiol(r 3 other 
enterprises along Asia’s northern coast, proves that mari- 
time intercourse with Sil'cria is ujore practicable than was 
thought. 

LIEUTENANT PAYER. An Austrian army officer, 
Lieutenant Julius Payer, from csperionc.o gained in ex- 
ploring Greenland, Nova Zambia, and Spitzbergeii, had 
conceived the idea that tlie north-east passage must bo 
■ought by passing to the north of Nova Zembla, rather 
than by hugging the coast. His opinion was wrong, but 
his attempt led to most important results. Setting out 
in the Tegelhoff from Tromso, in July, 1872, he pa.ssed 
the winter near the north of Nova Zembla. ^Yhcn summer 
came, the ice, still holding the ship, started drifting north- 
ward under the influence of the wind, and soon they came 
in eight of land till then unknown. They wintered on j 
a small island near the main mass of land, and spent the 
early spring in sledging expeditions, discovering that the 
new laud consisted of two large islands, Wilczek Land and 
Zichy Land, with many others. In one expedition the 
adventurers reached Lat. 82° 6', which remained tlio 
** farthest north ” in the E.astem Hemisphere for about 
twenty years. In May, fi’vling their ship still icebound, 
they left it, and set out southwards, placing their boats on 
sledges. They reached open water on August 14th, and had 
the good fortune to meet with a Russian ship, which con- 
vcyed them to Vardo, after a highly successful expedition. 

^ SIR GEORGE NARE3. English zeal for Arctic explora- 
tion, which had waned after hVaiiklin’s fate was determined, 
increased again after Uie exploits of Payer and Nordens- 
kiold. In 1876 the Alert and Discovery ^ under Captain 
Naros and Lieutenant Markham, not out by way of Smith 
Sound to ascertain whether flie much talked of open Polar 
eca had any existence. The Alert, passing through 
Kobeson Channel, wintered between the land and the edge 
M the Palaeocrystic Sea, facing the cliffs of ice, in Lat. 80° 

N., the highest a ship had so far reached. Then with 
•^go-partiea under Lieutenant Markham, a further 

Ka WM ^ 

OB. BANSEB. The failure of on American expedition 


in the Jeannette, under Lieutenant Be long, led to Nonsense 
groat attempt on the North Pole. The JmnrueUe had been 
crushed in the ice north of Siberia in Long. 165° E., in 188L 
In 1884 some articles from tliis ship made their appearance 
on the coast of Greenland, on tlie exact opposite shore of 
the Arctic Sea. Therefore, argued Dr. Nansen, the same 
agency, namely drifting ice, should drift a ship across, 
and in the journey it must go |)retty near the Pole. His 
reasoning was justified, for after getting his ship, the Fram, 
fixed in the ice near the new vSiberian Islands in September, 
1803, she started on her slow Journey across the Arctic 
Ocean, and came out near Spitzbergen. The Fram got 
ns near the Pole as 84° North Lat. in March, 1896, and here 
Nansen and his trusted comrade, Johansen, left her, and 
made their way northward. In 24 days they made 160 
miles, thus reaching Lat. 86° 14' North, and Long. 95° E. 
Turning back, they mode for Franz Josef Land, and had 
to winter there. Re? timing their retreat in May, 1896, 
they met Mr. Jackson, of the Harmsworth Exploring 
Party, who convoyed them to Norway in his ship, the 
Windtr^ard, the Fram arriving from Spitzbergen not long 
after. 

THE DUKE OF ABRUZZl. It seems hard on Nansen 
that his record stood but a year or two, but so it is. The 
Duke of Abruzzi, an Italian prince and naval officer, took an 
ovp(;(lition to Franz ,lowf Land in 1899, and wintered on 
Rudolf T^and. Sk'dge parties were sent out, one of which, 
commanded by Ca|)tfiin Cagni, reached Lat. 86° 33', in 
Long, 66° E., boating Nnnson by 20 miles. The party did 
good work in surveying the neighbouring islands. 

ANTARCTIC CIXPLORBRS, 

CAPTAIN COOX. As mentioned above, Cook, in his 
second voyage (1772-1775) oiroumriavigated the Southern 
Ocean, and established the fact that no great expanse of 
land stretched northward from tho Antarctic Circle. He 
got as far south as Lat. 71° 10' on tho meridian of 107° W. 
Longitude. 

CAPTAIN WILKES. Wl'.ile a French expedition under 
Dumont d’Urvillo was exploring tho land known to exist 
due south of Tasmania, which bo named Adclie Land, on 
the very verge of tho Antarctic Circle, Commander Wilkes, 
of tho U.8. navy, was making an extend'^d survey of the 
supposed land on each side of it, from E. Longitude 164° 27* 
to 97° 30', and he made it pretty oc.'*tain that the land here, 
though not quite continuous, is so joined up by everlasting 
ieo ns to present an impassable barrier. 

SIR JAMES ROSS. Tho great English Antarctic ex- 
pedition of 1839-1843 was under the command of James 
Clark Ross, nephew of Sir John Ross. He sailed in tho 
Erebxis, with Captain Crozier commanding the Terror, 
After passing through an advance guard of ice in Lat. 70° S. 
and Long. 172° K., early in January, 1841, they had a 
fairly clear course straight south for some weeks, with land 
all along on their right hand, which Ross named Victoria 
Land. Two volcanic mountains here, the active one 
“ Erebus,*’ and the extinct one ** 'I’error,” wore named 
after the ships. Beyond these mountains the coast turns 
to tho east, and is fringed by a barrier of ice from 100 to 
200 feet high. Both in this and the next year Ross failed 
to find a break in this ice barrier, though he reached the’ 
high latitude of 78° 11 '. The early part of 1843 was spent- 
in surveying the soutbern part of tho South Shetland 
Islands, and in the autumn of that year tho expedition- 
returned home. 

C. E, BORCHQREVINK, No great or sustained expe- 
dition W’as made in AnI arctic Regions for some years after 
Mir James Ross’s groat success, although little points wero- 
settled by different pHrtij.*3. In 1894, however, a young 
Norwegian named Borchgrevink, in default of other means, 
shipped as ordinary seaman on a Avhaler bound for Victoria 
Laud, and had the honour, together with his captain, of* 
first setting foot on the great Antarctic continent. 

CAPTAIN SCOTT. The iinportanco of Antarctic ex- 
ploration being how fully recognised, a strong expedition^ 
was organised in 1901. (See under Antarctic Oua^^ 
p. 41), 
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THE BRITISH EMPIRE 


INCLTJDINQ PROTECTED STATES AND TERRITORIES. 


Component Parts. 

Form of Government. 

! QNITED KINGDOM. 
BRITISH INDIA. 

; Ceylon 

Constitutional Monarchy. 
Crown Colony. 

CrowTi Colony. 

BRITISH AMERICA. 

Canada 

Newfoundland . . . 
British Honduras . . 

British Guiana . . . 

Self.govcmed. 

Snlf-govemod. 

Oown Colony. 
Representative Government 

WEST INDIES. 

Bahamas 

Jamaica 

Windward Isla ?»(!'• . . 

leeward Islands . . . 

Barbados 

Trinidad and Tobago . 

rtepresentatiro Govcminonl 
Re presell fat ive ( Jovorninent 
JvepreHontative Government 
Ropresentaii vc Government 
1 lepresen tat i vo Go vernmon t 
Crown Colony. 

BRITISH AUSTRALASIA. 

New South Wales . \ 

Victoria .... 1 

Queensland . . . { 

South Australia . . j 
Western Austmlia . 
Tasmania , J 

British New Guinea . . 

Now Zealand .... 

Forming tho Australian 
Commonwealth, a feder- 
ation of self-governed 
colonics. 

Administered by the Com- 
monwealth Government. 

Self-governed. 

BRITISH AFRICA. 

(1) South Africa. 

Cape Colony .... 

Natal 1 

Basutoland 

Orange River Colony . 

Transvaal 

Rhodesia 

Bechuanalaud . . . 

Self governwl. 

' Self-governed. 

Crown Colony. 

Transitional. 

S<-lf.governe(l. 

Administered by Cbarteird 
Compan3% 

Protectorate. 

(2) West Africa. 

Gambia . . , i i . 

Hierra I<eone .... 

Gold Coast ..... 

Lagos ...... 

Nigeria *.»... 

Crown Colony. 

Crown Colony. 

Crown Colony. 

Crown Colony. 

Protectorate. 

(8) East Africa. 

East Africa Protectorate 

Uganda 

Zanzibar 

IVotectorate. 

ProtcHjt orate. 

Protectorate. 


Component pABTa. 


East Africa {continutd ) : — | 
Central Africa Protect- 
orate ...... 

Somali Coast Protect- 
orate 

SMALLER POSSESSIONS. 
(1) In the Mediterranean. 

fJibraltar 

Malteao Islands . . . 

Cyprus 


Form of Government. 


Protoctorate. 

Protectorate. 


Crown Colony. 
Representative Oovemmentj 
ilcproBontative Govominent 


(2) In the Atlantic Ocean. 

Bermuda Islands . . 

Ascension 

St. Helena 

Tristan IV Acuna . . . 
Falkland Islands . ) 

South Georgia . . j 

(3) In the Indian Oeesn. 


Aden 

I’eriin .... 

: 1 

Kuria Muria Isles 

. 1 

Socotra .... 

J 

Mauritius . . . 


Itoflriguor. . . . 

. 1 

Chagos Isles . . 

. f 

The Sej’chcl'es . 


I^ecadive Isles . 


Maldivo Isles . . 


Andaman Isles . 

. 1 

Nicobar Isles . . 

. i 

iStraits Settlements 


Malay States , . 

. . 


(4) In the Pacific Ocean. 

British Borneo . » 

I.*al)uan 

Hong Kong . . . 
Wei-hai-woi . . . 

Fiji Islands . . . 
B. Solomon Isles . . 
Tonga Island.s . . 

Gilbert Island . . 

Ellice Islands . . . 

Plimnix Group . . 

Union Group . . , 

IMteairn Island . . 

Fanning Island . . 


Representative Government 
Board of Admiralty. 

C/'own Colony. 

Crown Colony. 


Dependencies of Bombay. 

Crown Colony. 
Dependencies of Mauritius. 

(Vovra Colony. 

De|>endency of Madras. 
Def>cndency of Ceylon. 
Administered by the 
Government of India. 
Crown Colony. 

Protec torato. 


Protectorate. 
Crown Colony. 
Crown Colony. 
Protectorate. 
Cro'w-n Colony. 


Protectorate administered 
by the Governor of Fiji 
as High Commissioner of 
the Westom I'acilio. 


The Self-governed Colonics pos.^'css Ic^lskitive as.«ci*ibli«.- 3 , the members rsf which are elected by the colonists. The 
ilovernor is appointed by the Crown, and is Ibe only official controlled by tbo homo goverament. In those coloriies 
having Representative Government, the legislative powers are in the hands of a council, consisting partly of officials 
appointed by tho Crown and partly of members elected by the people. Crown Colonies are under the direct control 
of the Imperial Governmeni, and the administration is carried on by governors and officials appointed by the horntr 
authorities. Dependencies are subject to the government of the colony to which they are subordinate and ar® 
administered by officials appointed by such government. Protecterates retain a considerable measure of internal 
independence, under the general influence and direction of British officers, but in their external relations they art' 
•completely under British control. 





THE UNITED KINGDOM. 


Snn&TIOH AHO EZTEHI. The United Kingdom 
inoludee the two large islands of Great Britain and Ireland, 
and a number of smaller islands, and is situated to the 
north-west of the continent of Europe, from which it is 
separated by the North Sea and the English Channel, the 
shortest passage being that across the Strait of Dover, 
triz., 21 miles. The total area is 121,089 ^uaro miles, of 
which Great Britain covers 88,729 square miles and Ireland 
32,360. 

The most important of the smaller islands are : — 

The Isle of Wight, iu the English Channel, off the coast 
of Hampshire. 

The Scilly Islands to the south-west of Land’s End. 

Anglesey to the north-west of Wales. 

The Isle of Man in the Irish Sea. 

Arran and Bute in the Pirlli of Clyde. 

The Hebrides off the west coast of Scotland. 

The Orkneys and Shetland Islands to the north of 
Scotland. 

The Channel Islands — Jersey, Guernsey, Alderney, 
and Sark — situated from 15 to 30 miles from the coast 
of France, 90 miles from Weymouth and 160 miles from 
Southampton, have been attached to the realm of England 
since 1006. 

INHABITANTS. The bulk of the people are of Teutonic 
origin, and are the descendants of the tribes of Jutes, Angles, 
and Saxons, who settled in England during the 6th and 
6th centuries. People of K(dtic origin occupy the Highland.s 
and islands of Scotland, the greater part of Ireland, and 
most of Wales, and Keltic words are still employed as 
names of places, rivers, and mountains. Thus dun (a 
fortified height) appears in London and Dunedin ; Afon 
and IJiage (water) in Avon, Oua(3, Usk, Esk, and Exe. 
The English language is spoken almost everywhere in the 
United Kingdom, less than five per cent, of the people 
making use of various Keltic dialects — Gaelic in the Scottish 
Highlands, Cymric in Wales, Erse in Ireland, and Manx 
iu the Isle of Man. 

There is complete religious free<lom. In Great Britain 
the CTeat majority belong to the Established Churches of 
England and Scotland and to other Protestant bodies; 
but in Ireland, throe-fourths of the people are Roman 
Catholics. The Established Churches of England and 
Scotland are episcopal and presbyterian respectively. The 
branch of the Anglican Church in Ireland was disestablishcil 
by the Act of 1869, but it is reorganized and numbers 
more than 600,000 members. Of the various Noncon- 
formist bodies, the Methodists, Baptists, and Cougregation- 
alists have the greatest number of adherents. 

PHYSICAL CHARACTERISTICS. The islands that 
form the United Kingdom rise out of shallow seas, the 
bed of which is a submarine plateau forming a continuation 
of the Central Plain of Europe. Geological evidence 
proves tbaL in post age^, Ireland was connected to Great 
Britain, and that the whole formed part of the continent 
of Europe. 

In Great Britain a backbone of high land extends, with 
but few interruptions, from north to south. In Scotland 
this backbone is formed by the Northern Highlands and 
the Grampians, and, with a short break at the plain of 
the Forth and Clyde, is continued through the Lowther 
Hills to the Cheviots and Pennine Range. The latter 
chain runs southward to the centre of England, and the 
line is completed by means of the detached ranges of the 
Olent, Cotswold, Mendip, and Quantock Hills, which link 
it with the granite ridges of the Devonian System in the 
south-west. This lofty belt gives a short, steep slope to 
the Atlantic, and a longer and more gradual one to the 
North Sea, and ensures good drainage for the greater part 
of the country. The worst drained district is that of the 
Fens, lying round the Wash. The Eastern plain is broken 
h(we and there by ranges of hills of no great elevation, 
greater part of Wtdes is mountainous. 

J^ddle of Ireland is occupied by a plain broken by 
• singto low range, and bordered near the coast by detached 
tna^^es. As a result, of the interior is 


badly drained, and bogs cover more than one-third of the 
country. 

No part of the United Kingdom is above the snowline. 
The behest peak is Ben Nevis in the Grampians, which 
reaches a height of 4,400 feet. 

RIVERS. The United Kingdom is well watered. Most 
of the longer English rivers have a slow current, and Iheit 
depth, but little varied by seasons of drought or flood, and 
the absence of impeding rocks and other obstacles in their 
oourse, render them or great service for water carnage, 
and their wide estuaries give access from the sea to im- 
portant ports and industrial centres. The Scottish rivers 
are shorter and sw'ifter, while those of Ireland are so sluggish 
as often to expand into lakes or to give rise to swamps. 

The following table gives the great commercial rivers, 
with the ports and industrial centres connected with them : 


Rivers, 


Towns. 


England. 

Thames, 216 miles 

Trent 


Yorkshire Ouse. . 


Tyns • < • t . 

Severn, 240 miles . 

Scotland. 

Forth 

Tay 

Clyde . » a • . 

Ireland. 

Shannon, 264 miles 


London, Woolwich, Chatham 
(Medway). 

Gainsborough, Nottingham, 
Burton, Stoke, Stafford 
(Sow), Derby, (Derwent), 
Leicester (Soar). 

York, Sheffield (Sheaf), Leeds 
(Aire), Rotherham, Don- 
caster (Don), Halifax, 
Wakefield (Calder), Hull, 
Grimsby (Humber). 

Newcastle, Gateshead, Shields, 
Tynemouth. 

Bristol (Avon), Newport (Usk), 
Cardiff (on the estuary). 

I^eith, Grangemouth, Stirling. 

Dundee, Perth. 

Glasgow, Greenock, Dum- 
barton. 

Limerick. 


In Ireland, the important ports of Dublin, Belfast, Cork, 
and Waterford stand at the mouths of the rivers Liffey, 
Lagan, Lee, and Suir respectively. 

CLIMATE. The islands lie between the parallels of 
60° and 60° of north latitude, and thus receive as much of 
the sun’s direct heat as the centre of Russia or Labrador; 
but the prevailing winds are from the south-west and blow 
strongest during the winter months, and these bring with 
them the woi-mth and moisture of the Athuitic, and render 
the winters everywhere mild and equable, particularly on the 
south-west coasts. The myrtle and arbutus grow out of 
doors in the counties of Devonshire and Kerry, and frost is 
almost unknown in the Scilly Islands. Cold east winds are 
common in late autumn and early spring. The summer 
heat is inodifuxl by the surrounding ocean, so that there is 
seldom a day when labour is attended with discomfort on 
account of the temj>eratnre. The average annual tem- 
perature for the whole of the United Kingdom is about 
48° F. 

In Ireland, since there is no continuous belt of high land 
to stop the moisture-laden clouds from the Atlantic, the 
rainfall is fairly uniform in all parts of the island, with a 
slight preponderance in the west and south-west, and 
averages about 40 inches per annum. In Great Britain, 
the amount decreases from west to east. On the western 
slopes of the Scottish Highlands the annual fall reaches 
80 inches, and iu Cumberland, Westmoreland, Wales, 
Devonshire and Cornwall it exceeds 60 inches. The eastern 
counties receive less than 30 inches, and in Lincolnshire, 
Cambridgeshire, Norfolk, Suffolk, and Essex the average 
is less than 
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ffSBTllilTT. The moist and mild climate produce 
a natural {reshness in tho vegetation at all seasons of the 
y^, and tbe vivid green of its pastures Ljm* gained for 
Ireland the appcllutiou of tho “ Emerald Isle.” Scotland 
is the least fertile part of the United Kingdom, only about 
ono'fourth of that country being fit for (‘ultu'otion, while 
80 per cent, of tho surface of England is productive, and 
rich pasture is abundant in nearly every part of Ireland. 
The wator<wom summits and steep v/cfttc:ra declivities of 
the mountuina are bare of soil. Where the slope is more 
gentle, tho bracken and heather that charactoriso the high 
moorlands of Scotland, Ireland, and Wales are able to 
establish themselves. In moat other parts good pasture 
for sheep and cattle is obtainable, and the plains and river 
valleys are generally very fertile. The excessive moisture 
of Ireland and the west of (Jroat Britain militates against 
the growth of cereals, and favours dairy-farming and cattle 
raising. 

MINERALS. Great Britain is particularly rich in 
useful minerals. TIuto is abundance of coal and iron, 
and those liavo boon the pn]K:ii)al source of the nation’s 
wealth. The coal-fields ci>vcr an area of 12,350 stiuarc 
miles, and the oulj)ut exc.eeds 230,000,000 tons annually. 
The Royal Commission on the Coal Supplies of the 
United Kingdom reported, in January, lOtKu, that at 
the present rate of consumption, tho proved supply of 
coal is 8uffi(!ieut to last more than 400 years. Iron is 
found in close proximity to the coal-l)0(ls, and tho lime.Nt ono 
necessary for smelting at no groat distance. Ireland sufit re 
from a scarcity of both coal and iron. Other jjroducts of 
the minea and quarries include lead, tin, copper, zinc?, 
salt, building-stono, slate, granite, and marble. Clay for 
the manufacture of the coars<!r kinds of pottery is abundant 
in North Staffordshire' ; that for tho fim*r kinds of porcelain 
is obtained fi'oin Devon and Coruw'ull. The extensive 
importation of coppc'r fr<nn Spain and South Ameiica, 
and of tin from tho Straits SeltlernentR, has bo rc-duecd 
their price ns to cause the shutting down of most of the 
mines fon.UTly worked for tU<.sc minerals in Great Britain. 

ENGXiANI) AND WADES, 

England, togethi*r with Wales, forms the southcni part 
of tho island of Great Britain, and occupies ratlicr 
more than two-thirds of its surfj'xe — England, 50,823 
square miles, Wyl(>s, 7,303. It has the sea on all skh's 
except for a distance of 70 miles towards the nortli, wln*re 
Solway Firth, tiie Cheviot Hills, and tho river Tw'er.l 
separate it from Scotland. On the west, the Irish S(va 
and St. George’s Channel divide it from Ireland. Eugbuid 
contains 74.3 per cent., and Wales 4.1 per cent, of the tofu I 
population of tho Ibiited Kingdom. The former returns 
465 and tho latter 30 meniht rs to the House of (Commons. 

COAST LINE. Few countries in tho world h.'ivo so 
long a coast-line in pro])ortion to their area. The numerous 
bays and river ostiiarica provide excellent harbours, and 
nenetrate sodeeydy into the land that no part of the country 
IS mor»' than 80 inilea from a seaport. 'Phe west coast is 
generally hold and rcK-ky, an<l broken by wide openings 
which give easy access to tho important industrial centres. 
The east is, for the most ])art, low, and contains but h'w 
indenUitions. 'I'ho soi’.th presents the cliaracteristies of 
both, bt'/ing gcmeniUy bold and brokem ijp into exoiDent 
harbours to tlie w'est of the Isle of Wight, and east of the 
island, low and fiat, or ending iu ckalk cliffs. 

INDUSTRIES. 

AGRICULTURE. Though for many years agriculture 
has been in a depressed condition, PO per 1,000 of the male 
population of England and Wales are still employed on 
the land, and farms and pastures oeoupy three- fourths of 
the surface. The acreage umier grain crops is decreasin'’. 
The soil and climate of the Eastern Count ios favour the 
growth of wheat, but the average prite — twcnty.seven 

•hillings per quarter during the last decennial period 

allows of little or no margin of profit. In the west and 
uorth barley and o^ta sre fbe principal grain crops. Large 


vegetable and fruit gardens ore found near most of the 
large towns. Dairy-taning is of importance, but poultry* 
farming is comparatively tieglocted. 

MINING. England is one of the greatest mining countries 
in the world. More than 640,000 nion are employed in 
or about tho mines and quarries, by far tho larger propor- 
tion in coal-mining. The coal-fields are the seats of the 
staple manufactures of the country, and, as a result, they 
are the mo.st densely f)opuIated. The table gives the princi- 
pal coal-fields, with the leading indantries connected with 
each : — 


CoAL-riEM). 

Industries. 

Northumberland and 

Iron and steel, ship-building. 

Durham 

engineering. 

Yorkshire and Derby 

Woollen manufactures, iron, 
steel, and cutlery. 

North Sta fkordr ii t re 

Tlie Potterioa. 

So UTii Sta i> roRuy hire 

Iren-smclting and hardware. 

South Wales . . . 

Metal-smelting, tin-plate 

working. 

Sor I'ii Lancashi i: is . . 

Cotton good.^. 

CUMBERLAKl) .... 

, Iron p.meltiug. 

1 


BIANUFACTURES. England is pre-eminent as a mauu> 
facturiug country, the pre-eminence being due to her 
mineral wealth, especially in coal and iron. Her staple 
manufactures are cotton goods, iron, and wool. 

Cotton. Most of the towns on tho South Lancashire 
coal-field ore engaged in cotton spinimig and weaving. 
MaiKihoater is tho centre of the trade, and Liverpool the 
great cotton port. Nottingham is famous for cotton 
hosiery and lace. 

Iron. The chief iron-smeliing districts are: — (1) The 
Cleveland District of North YorkiJare. (2) Tho Furness 
District of North Lancashire. (3) South StalTonlsbao, 
(4) South Wales. 

There are extensive steel works at Shtsffleld, Middles- 
borough, Elswick, and Barrow. Sheflicld is the head- 
quarters of tho cutlery trade, and also manufactures 
arniour-plfite.s, guns, and steel rails. 

Wool. The woollen manufacture is tho oldest in tho 
kingdom. It is carried on ehietly in tho West Hiding of 
Yorkshire, Leeds arul Bradford being the principal centres. 
Leieesfer n)anufa‘'(iJn*.? v.ooll{*n hor'.ifiy, and Bradford 
and Trowbridge (in Wiltshire') aro colrbrated for cloths ot 
fine texture. 

Minor manufactures are numerous and includo pottery 
silk, glass, linen, chemicals, and leather. 

FISHERIES. Tho most valuable fishorioH are those ot 
the North Sea, and the Dogger Bank is tho most prolific 
fishing ground. Herrings, haddock, cod, and various 
species of flat fish yield the greatest harvest. Shoals of 
pilchards frequent the south-west coasts. Tho introductiou 
of steam power into the fiiihing boats tends to transfer the 
industry from numerous fishing villages all along the coast 
to a few large ports in railway communication with the 
great centres of population. The chief fishing ports ars 
GrioLsby, Hull, Yarmouth, Plymouth, and Penzance. 


COMMERCE, 

England is as pre-eminent as a commercial nation as she 
is in manufactun^s. The im porta are mainly food and raw 
materials for manufacture, the chief items being grain and 
flour, cattle and sheep, dairy produce, sugar, raw cotton, 
wool, metals, and timber. The principal sources of supply 
are the United States, the British Colonies, France, Holland, 
Germany, Russia, Belgium, Denmark, Scandinavia, Spain, 
a«id Egypt. The exports consist of manufacturea or 
p.artly manufactured goods — cottons, woollens, iron in all 
forms, nuwdiiuery — and coal. The British Colonies a&d 
Dependencies purchase nearly one-third of the total amount, 
India, South Africa, Australia, Canada, and New Zealand, 
in Older, bring *b,e hw-l cUAto.mcrs. Tho United 
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Germiay, Fr&nce, Russia, HoUaud, and Belgium 
provide the greatest foreign markets. 

The following table gives tbo principal port», arranged 
in order of the tonnage of vessels entered and cleared 
aunuaUy, together with tlus cliaractoristie tr;«lo of each 


Port. 

TruDE. 

London . . 
Liverpool 
Cardiff . . 

Newcastle . 
HuU . . . 

Southampton 

Bristol . . 

Colonial and Coasting. 

North and South Aincriean, Irish. , 

Exports coal. Imports metals for 
smelting. 

Exports coal, machinery, and chemicals. 

Trades with Dutch, NorwTgian, and 
Baltic pm tfl. 

Pussimgcr traflic to South Africa and 
America. 

Imjiort trade with United States and 
^'i’'e3t Indies. 


The principal ports for passengers for the continent 
aWe:— 

^Dover, oounecting with Calais. 

J Il'ulkcstone, oonneoting with Boulogne. 

1 Newhaven, connecting with Dieppe. 

' Harwich, oonneoting with Hamburg, Rotterdam, and 
Antwerp. 


by ranges of chalk hills of no great elevation. Fens 
ocenpv portions of Lincolnshire, Oambridgeshire, and 
Norfolk. Most of the marshes have been reclaimed by 
drainage, and now bear good crops of corn or grass. Numer- 
ous tui'keys and geose are reared on the Norfolk taxmUt 
and crowds of wild fowl haunt the “ Broada.” 


COUNTIES ADJACENT TO LONDON. 


OOUNTY. 

Capital. 

Situation. 

Middlesex . . . 

Brentford . . 

River Thames. 

Kent 

Maidstone . . 

River Medw'ay. 

Surrey .... 

Guildford . . 

River Wey. 

Berkshire . . . 

Reading ... 

1 River Thames, • 

Buckinoiiamsiiire 

Aylesbury . . 

1 

llEliTFOliDSlIIRB . 

Hertford . . j 

River Lea. 


These counties are agricultural, and the districts round 
London, which occupies portions of Middlesex, Surrey, 
Kent, and Essex arc; engaged in market-gardening. Kent 
is known as the “ Garden of England,” and is famous for 
its hop-gardens, apple, cherry, and filbert orchards. Surrey 
contains much h»iath and woodland in the north, but the 
south is very fertile. Buc.ks in a dairy county, and Hert- 
fordshire has paper-making and straw -plaiting industries. 


COUNTIES AND COUNTY TOWNS. 


SEVEN SOUTHERN COUNTIES. 


England is divided into 40 counties and Wales into 
12. Of the English counties 20 border the sea- and 20 
are inland. The largest are Yorkshire, Lincolnshire, 
Devon, and Norfolk ; the smaliost Uutland, Middlesex, 
Hi ntingdon, and Bedford. 


SIX NORTHERN COUNTIES. 


r-y " ' 

1 County. 

-L . 

CArilAL. 

Situation. 

! / 

: -Northumberland . , 

TIurham 

fl Yorksuirb .... 
f Cumberland. ... 
Westmoreland ... 
Lancasuius .... I 

i 

Newcastle . . 
Durham . . 

Y ork . . . 

1 Carlisle . . . 

Ajqiloby . . 

I/.uicastcr , . j 

i 

River Tyne. 
River Wear. 
River Ouse. 
River Eden, 
I^ivcr Eden. 
River Luno. 


These counties are the seats of the iron, cotton, and 
woollen industries, and are generally densely populated. 
Yorkshire is divided into three parts called Ridings. The 
North and IJast Ridings are agricultural, the West Riding 
milling and manufactuiing. South Lancashire, the West 
Hiding of Yorkshire, and the Tyne District of Northumber- 
land and Durham are among the busiest and most populous 
districts of England. Cumberland and Wostmoredand arc 
chiefly pastoral, but a small coal-field runs along the 
Gumborlaud coast, and iron-mining and smelting arc also 
engaged in. 


SIX EASTERN COUNTIES. 


County. 

Capital. 

Situation. 

Lincolnshire . . 
Norfolk .... 
i Suffolk .... 

Hssex 

Gambridoesitire . 
Huntinodonshibb . 

Lincoln . . . 

Norwich , . 
Ipswich. , , 
Chelmsford 
Cambridge . . 

Huntingdon . 

River Witham. 
River Wensum. 
River Orwell. 
River Chelmer. 
River Cam. 

The Great Ouse. 

1 


^^stries in those counties are agricu 
The ki^d is geneniDy low wi fi.jfc, nr cre 


County. 

j Capital. 

1 Situation. 

Sussex . . 

1 

. IjCwcs . . 

. ! Pwiver Ouse. 

Hampshire . 

. : Winehester. 

. j River Itehen. 

WlLTSinRE . 

. 1 Salisbury . 

. ' River Avon. 

Dorset . . 

. : Doivhosler 

. 1 River Frome. 

Somerset 

. ; Taunton 

, . ; River Tone. 

Devonshire . 

. ! K.\'i‘ter . . 

, . River Kxe. 

i Cornwall . 
1 

. j Bodmin. . , 

. . I 


Agri(uilturo is the principal CK'cupation of the people. 
The various chalk downs provide rich pasturngo for slieep, 
while ih(- rich soil of the low kinds and the moist climate of 
tin* south-west arc favounibk* for dairy-farming. A few 
tin mines arc stiil worko<l in Cornwali ; the clay-pits of 
that county and Devonshire furnish excellent clay for the 
m.-inufaeturo of the finest porcelain ; and sandstone for 
buildir.g purposes is quanic*! in Somerset and Dorset. 
Wiltshire, an irdan.d county, and Snmersi't have manufac- 
tures of West of England Glolli.” TlicSeilly Islands now 
grow (lowers and early vegetables for the London market. 


FIVE NORTH^MIDLAND COUNTIES. 


CoUN-fY. 

C*.i*iTAi.. j Situation. 

DeRBV’SIIIRB . . 

Notttnoiiamsiitre 

Staffoudshire 

IiElCL'STKRElIIKK . 
Rutland ... 

Derby . . . .! River Derwent. 
Noifinghaiii . . | Rivi r Trent. 
StalTord . . . • River Sow. 
Li-ieester . . . | River Soar. 

Oakham , . , j 

1 


Rutland is purely agrieulturnl, and Leicestershire is to 
a largo extent a [lastoral ooiuity. There are, however, 
important manufaeturcs of woollen hosiery and boots and 
shoos. The majority of the inhabitaiits of the other 
counties are engaged in mining or manufactures. A 
number of small towns in North Statlrjrdshiro are known 
collectively as the “ Potteries.” South Staffordslure is 
the ** Black Country.” The people are engaged in soma 
branch of iron manufacture, each town specialising io 
a partictd.ir branch of the tradti. 
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SiX SOVTH^MiDLAND COUNTWS. 


County. 

Capital. 

Situation. 

Wabwiokshirs . . 
WOBOESTBBSHiaB . 
Noethamptonshirk 
-Bbdpokdshirb . . 

OXFORDSinUB . . 

Glouoesteushieb . 

Warwick . . 
Worcester. . 
Northampton 
Bedford . . 

Oxford . . . 

Gloucester . 

River Avon. 
River Severn. 
River Nen. 

The Great Ouse. 
River Thames. 
River Severn. 


With the exception of the Northern portions of Warwick- 
shire and Worcestershire, which form a part of the “ Black 
Country," and are engag^ in the iron industry, the counties 
are mainly agricultural. Northamptonshire has extensive 
manufactures of boots and shoes. Bedfordshire is a county 
of market-gardens. Gloucestershire contains two small 
coal-fields — those of the Forest of Doan in the west and 
Bristol in the south. 


FOUR COUNTIES BORDERING ON WALES, 


County. 

Capital. 

Situation. 

Ohesiurh .... 
Shropsiiirb , . . 

HEREFORDSHina . 

Monmoutusuirb . 

Chester . . 
Shrewsbury . 
Hereford . . 
Monmouth • 

River Dee. 

River Severn. 
River Wye. 

River Wyo. 


These counties are mainly agricultural, with much rich 
mazing land. Cheshire produces excellent cheese and 
butter ; salt is extensively worked in the southern part of 
the county, and the South Lancashire coal-field penetrates 
into the northern portion. Herefordshire is famed for iU 
hop-gardens and apple orchards. Monmouth contains 
a part of the South Wales coal-field. 


COUNTIES OF NORTH WALES, 


County. 

Capital. 

Situation. 

Flintshirb .... 

Flint. , , . 

River Dee. 

Denbighshire. . . 

Denbigh . . 

— 

Carnarvon siuRE . . 

; Carnarvon . . 

Menai Strait. 

Anole-sey .... 

j Beaumaris . . 

Mcnai Strait. 

MERIONETHSmilE . . 

Dolgelly . . 1 

— 

MoNTOOMEBYSHIBE 1 

1 Montgomery . 

—— 


Much of the surface is mountainous, Carnarvonshire 
containing the highest ranges. The lower slopes afford 
pasturage for sheep and cattle. There are BiuaU coal- 
fields in Anglesey, Denbighshire, and Flintshire; le.ad, 
copper, and zinc are mined in various parts ; and excellent 
•late is quarried. Merionethsliira and Montgomeryshire 
manufacture Welsh flannels. 


COUNTIES OF SOUTH WALES, 


County. 

Capital. 

Situation. 

Cardioanshibe . . 

Cardigan . . 

River Teify. 

Pbmbbokeshibr . . 

Remhrok(* . , 

Milford Haven. 

Carmabtuenshibe . 

(Winartben . 

River Towy. 

Glamoboansuike . 

(Aardiff . . . 

River Taff. 

Brboknockshire . 

Brecon . . . 

i River Usk. 

Radnorshire . . . 

Radnor . . 



The great feature is the South Wales Coal-field, which 
is the most extensive in Great Britain, having an area of 
1,000 square miles. The smelting of metals is a leading 
ipdust^. Copper is imported from all parts of the world, 
and tin from Singapore. The tin-plate trade employs 
f larj;e uumber of people in the towns, and is i^lso oarriod op 


in the vill^es in all the valleys on the coal field, 
ganahire is the wealthiest and most thickly pe< 
the Welsh counties. 

SCOTLAND. 

Scotland forms the northern part of Great Briu 
including the numerous islands off the west an 
coasts, has a total area of 29,820 square miles. 
North Channel it approaches within 13| miles of f 
coast. The country contains 10.8 per cent, of t 
population of the United Kingdom. In the H 
28,100 of the people speak only Gaelic. Scotlai 
])resentcd in the House of Commons by 72 memfa 
in the House of Lords by 16 representative peers. 

GENERAL CHARACTERISTICS. Scotland i 
more mountainous than England. It is divided i 
into three regions : — 

(1) The Southern Uplands — a tableland of bro 
crot«ed by ranges of hills covered with thin pastu 

(2) The Central Plain, gently undulating in c 
and forming the richest part of Scotland, both ii 
wealth and fertility of soil. It is also the mos 
populated portion. 

(3) The Highlands of the north and west, con 
wide stretches of wild moorland, crossed from we 
by bold mountain masses. Much of the land is 
as deer forests or grouse moons. Parts of this i 
famed for the pict.nre.sque beauty of their scenery 

Tho rivers of Scotland, except where they open 
large estuaries or firths, are of little use for navign 
many of them have valuable salmon fisherie.s. 7 
is 80 d(vq)ly indented by firths and lochs that m 
tlio country is more than 40 miles from the sea. 

INDUSTRIES, 

Of tho total male population, 64 per cent., ai 
female population, 26 per cent., have some emp 

AGRICULTURE. T^ess than one-fourth of th 
of tho whole country admits of cultivation. C 
sheep are pastured. Barley and oats aro the ohai 
cereals. 

MINING. Coal and iron abound in tho Gentr 
lead is mined in the Lowther Hills ; and granite ii 
in the Grampians. 

FISHERIES. The fisheries are valuable all i 
coast, herrings providing the greatest catch. Ma 
are engaged in tho Greenland Whale fishery. Sj 
taken m nearly all the rivers. U’he chief fishing 
Pundoo, Arbroath, Stonehaven, Wick, Thu 
Stornoway. 

MANUFACTURES. The principal manufact 
linen, cotton, and woollen goods, machinery, 
shipbuilding. 

Linen and Jute are manufactured in the c( 
Forfar and Fife, Dundee and Dumfermliue being 
centres. 

Cotton goods are made at Glasgow and PIkish 

The Woollen manulactiire is carried on in the 
the Tweed, and also in the counties of Stirling and 

Machinery is produced chiefly in and around 

Iron is smelted on all the coal-fieUis, but es£ 
those of Lanarkshire and Stirlingshire. 

Tho banks of the Clyde from Glasgow to Grf 
lined with ship-building yards, some of which a 
of turning out the largest liners or tho most 
battle ships. 

COMMERCE, 

The commerce is steadily increasing. Then 
siderable trade with England and tho north < 
the former taking cattle and agricultural produc< 
while the latter receives largo shipments of coal 
and Greenock, in addition to a large coasting ’ 
considerable business with America. The princif 
the oast, Dundee, Aberdeen, and Leith, trade (■ 
with the Baltic, India, and the East. 

The principal exports are manufactured goodi 
cattle, sheep, oats, and fish. Tho imports are 
for maquC^otqres, food-stuffs, and colonial 
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iantf ikre dMO«nd«Qti of tmmigronte Croio ISngland oad 
Sootlftod who settled here in the I7ib ceutury. Donegal 
if the most mountainous of the Irish counties, and contams 
extonsive bogs. Antrim is also mouutuinoos, and T 3 rrone 
has much bogland. The remainder of the province is 
generally well cultivated. Coal and iron are worked to 
a small extent in Fermanagh and Tyrone, and marble, 
limestone, slate, and freestone are quarried in various 
parts. The linen manufacture and the distillation of 
whisky dourish in Belfast, Londonderry, and oth^r towns, 
and the ship^building yards of Ei lfast are world famous. 


COUNTIES OP LEINSTER. 


County. 

Capital. 

.Situation. 

Longvord . . . 

Longford . . 

River Camliii. 

Westmeath . . 

Mullingar . . 

River Brosna. 

Meath .... 

Trim . . . 

River Boyne. 

Louth .... 

Dundalk . . 

Dimdalk Bay. 

King’s County . 

Tullamoro . . 

Grand Canal. 

Qup:en’s County . 

Maryborough . 

— 

Kii.dake . . . 

Naas ... 

River Liffey. 

Dubun .... 

Dublin ... 

River Liffey, 

Kilkenny . . . 

Kilkenny . . 

1 River Nore. 

Carlow .... 

Carlow . . . 

River Barrow. 

Wicklow . . . 

Wicklow . . 

River Vartry. 

Wexpoed . . . 

Wexford . . 

Wexford Harbour. 

L _j 


With th(‘ exception of County Wicklow', which is mnun* 
tainous and contains some of the beauty spots of Ireland, 
Leinster is gononv'ly flat, with a considerable proportion 
of bogland in Kildare, King’s County, and Queen’s County. 
Rich pastunj is abundant, and agriculture, cattle roaring, 
and dair^^'farming are the loading industries. Anthracito 
coal is worked in Kilkenny and Queen’s County, and the 
former has also valuable quarries of black marble. 


COUNTiBS OP MUNSTBR. 


County. 

* Capital. 

SiTUA 

Clare .... 

Ennis .... 

River P 

Tifhceary . . . 

Clonmel . , . 

R' ver S 

Kerry .... 

Tralee .... 

Tralee J 

Limbbicx . . . 

Limerick . . . 

River ^ 

River 'U 

Cork 

j Cork .... 

Waterford . . 

Waterford . . 

River Si 


The maritime counties possess many excellent I 
and the sea fisheries are of importance. The li 
rivers yield salmon, and there are valuable oyr 
round the coast of Clare. The leading industn 
are cattle raising and dairy-farming. The 
Valo,” which occupies portions of the counties of . 
and Limerick, is one of t he most fertile parts of 
Limerick has small uianufactures of woollens, pa 

COUNTIES OF CONNAUGHT. 


03UNTY. 

Capital. 

SiTUAT 

Mayo .... 

Castlebar . . . 

_ 

Suoo . . 

Sli^o .... 

River O ' 

Leitrim . . . 

Leitrim . . . 

River Sht 

Galway . . . 

(Galway . . . i 

River Coi 

Roscommon , . 

Roscommon . . 



Connaught is the poorest and most sparsely peopled 
the provinces. Mountains, bogs, ami lakes cover a lo 
part of tbe surface. The sea and fresh- water fish- 
are vfduable, and slate is quarried in Mayo. Attc 
are being made, by the construction of light railwaj 
develop other intlu.driea. 


THE BRITISH DOMNIONS BEYOND THE SEAS. 


INDIA. 

SITUATION AND EXTENT. Ldia consists mainly of 
an immense peninsula, triangular ui shape, lying to the 
south of Asia, and washed on tiio south-west, south, and 
soutb-eaHt by the Indian Ocean, The length of the 
country from Kashmir to Cape Comorin is 2,000 miles, 
the breadth from Baluchistan to China exceeds 2,000 
miles, and each side of the triangle is about 1,1)00 miles. 
Tlio total area is about 1,766,000 square miles, that is, 
nearly fourteen times the size of the British Islands. 
On the north-west, north, and east the territoiy borders 
on Persia, Afgliaiiistan, the Russian Empire on the Pamirs, 
the Chinese Empire along the suminits of the Himalayas 
and on the Burmese eastern frontier, French Colonial 
territory along the upper Rb'kong, and Siam. 

Afghanistan aets the part of a buffer state bctwi»en 
India and Russian territory. The Suliman mountains, 
which separate it from India, are crossed by the Khaibcr, 
Knram, Oomul, and Bolan Pusses, through one or other 
of which the various conquerors of India from the land 
side have passed. These pa.sses are now strongly fortified 
and occupied by British troops. Troops are also stationed 
in the Malakiind Pass in order to keep open the road from 
PeahawiU* through the Swat Valley and the Lowari Pass 
to Chitral, lying north-east of Afghanistan. The roads 
across the Himalayas are at a great elevation, and are 
considered impassable for a modern army. 

INHABITANTS. According to the census of 1901, 
the total population, including that of the native states, 
exceeds 294 J millions, an increase of more than 7 millions 
during the preceding decade. This gives a density of 
166 per square mile. The population of the British Pro- 
viaoes u nearly 232 mtUions, on increase of more than 


10 millions, and a density of 213 to the square mile. & 
inciease is below the normal rate, ow ing to the rava|;f 
of famine and plague. The greatest density is in t 
Ganges Valley, where it amounts to 1,S28 per square mil^ . 
In Balucdiistan the density it- only eleven. 

The inhabitants vary greatly in race, language, religion, 
and tbe degree of civilization attained. About thrcc-fourtha 
of the people are Hindus, but these represent many distinct 
tribes, each speaking a language unintelligible to the others. 
The one thing they have in common is the social organiza* 
tion known as “ caste.” (See Caste, p. 846.) The 
Hindus inhabit the north-west, the northern plain, tlie rivci 
deltas, and the west coast plain. The Himalayan alopef 
and portions of the Brahmaputra and Ira wadi valleyf 
are occupied by Mongolian tribes, while the tableland o^. 
the south is inhabited by peoples speaking various Tami 
or Telugu dittlocts. In all, 146 distinct languages an 
spoken in India, the two chief being Hindi and Bengali. 
In religion, the majority of the people fTofess some form 
of Brahmanism. Muhammadanism claims about 62) 
million followers, chiefly in the north. Buddhism hafe 
almost died out exoep»t in the Himalayan valleys and in 
Burma. Native Christians number nearly three millions, 
an incre.aso of 28 per cent, during the ten years. Thri 
Parsoes, who are of Persian origin, are found in small 
numbers all over the country, but their chief settlements ars 
in and around Bombay. They number less than 100,000. 

COMPONENT PARTS. The Indian Empire comprisefl 
a vast peninsula, a largo continental portion stretching 
northward to Kashmir, and extending beyond the base 
of the peninsula westward into Baluchktan, and eastward 
into Burma, together with the following oversea tcmtoriei : 

(T) Andaman and Nlcobnr Islands in the Bay of Beojrftl. 

(3) Laccadive and Maidive IsiaDds in the Arabian Bm. 
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(S) Aden end Ito binterlaod. 

(4) Perim. 

(5) Protectoratce OTcr Socotra^ Bahrein, and the 
Arabian noast Crom Aden to tlie Persian Gulf. 

thie vast territory nearly two-thirds is under direct 
ib rule. The remainder consists of native etates, 
igaeso tonitory, French temtory, and two independent 
e kingdoms. 

0) The Fendatory slates are scattered all over India 
,nd number several hundreds. The most important groups 
re Rajputana, including an area greater tlian the liriiigh 
sles ; and Eaidrabad, Kastauir, and Central India, each 
learly as large as Great Ilritaln. These states are governed 
»y tlieir native princes, but acknowledge the suserainty 
I Britain. They are controlled by political residents, 
rho act as advisers to the native rulers, who may not 
todare war, nor send ambassadors to other states. Some 
my an annua) tribute to tbo Indian Government. 

(2) The Portuguese possess Goa, u territory of 1,400 

S nare miles on tiiC south-west coast; Daman, about 100 
lies nortlj of Hoinbay ; and Diu, a am;.U island and 
irtres; in the Gulf of Cambay. 

The French rotniu territory about 200 square miles 
A 'latent, including a sinall town and factory north of 
ut, three on the south-east coast, tlio chief of which is 
“ohorry, and another on the Ilugli, north of Calcutta. 
Nepal and Bhutan, are two Independent slatoH 
► slopes of the Himalayas. Nepal is inliabited by 
irkhas, many of adiom volunteer for the Indian 
Kast of Nepal is the feudatory stale of FikUiin, 
Ugh which trade is can-led on with Tibet. 

NMENT OF BRITISH INDIA. In England, 
hire are in charge of the Secretary of SUite for 
I he alone is icsponsible to tho British parliament. 
^ ly tho Council of India, tho members of which 
iltisa for a period of ten ycors. find are eidectod 
toqpttt of thoir long experience us civil or military 
or lawyers in that country. The King, 
Sboroir of India, is represented there by the Govtjrnor- 
w or Vtooroy, who is appointed l-.y the Crown, usually 
{wripd of five years. For purimscs of administration 
Affbted by » council of six, who arc also appointed 
to by tho crown. For legislative purposes this 
11 || inoreaaed to twenty-two. Tho ndditionul 
|im iio nominated by tho (lovornor-Ci neral, ami 
il jl proportion of natives. Calcutta i . I ho hcuI of 
tot except during the hot season, when it is re- 
Simla, situated on the lower Hinmlayas, north 

^ great provinces enjoy a ceriain amount ct 
Native independence. They are subdivided inlo 
pr of districts, 264 in all, each administered by an 
Walled a “ collector,” or dtiputy commisioncr. 
Iricte, which vary in area from 100 square mil«-s 
•) square miles, are combined into Divisions under 
^ners. I’he more responsible posts are filled by 
»^^^cials, but natives take an important part in 
Pto 4 tivo work and form 97 per cent, of tho official 

Mii§ PROVINCES. The following ore the principal 

B ier direct British rule ; — 

ngal includiiS tlie delta and lower valleys of tlic 
d Brahmaputra. It is one of the mout prosperous 
The RoU is exceedingly ferUle and produces 
indigo, tea, and the opium poppy. Tlie coal 
ploy 96,000 labourers, and thousands of others 
he Jute mills, which are inersaeing in number 
rto, 110,000 square miles ; population about 61 millions ’ 
W Bengal and Assam includes the portion of 

le basin of the Brahmaputra and the adjacent liills and 
dle]p lying east of Bengal. Rice, jute, and all kinds of 
Wful vegetable proclucta are cultivated. In A.ssani 
« prindpa industry Is tho growth and manufacture of 
lOldeO square miles ; population 31 milUons. 
Waited Province of Agra and Oudh. com- 

improved by artificial ini- 
richest corn-growing districts 
India, Other prodneta include millet, rice, indigo 
and tobacco. Area, 107,600 square milm ; 
about 48 miUions. 

j occupies the basinB of the trIbuUrles 

offikha^ ^J^clndes Delhi. It is the homo 

Sixha. Ar<iQ,.iat irrigation Is everywhere employed. 


The chief crops ace wheat and other graiaa, and cottom 
and thero ion rich deposita of rock>nalt. Area 97,200 
square miles ; population about 201 millions. 

(i) North-Westera Frostier Provisos, the district lying 
between the Punjab and Afghanistan, was created a pro- 
vince in 1901. Area 16,500 square miles; population 
21 millions. 

(6) British Baluchistan lies to‘ iJie soutli of Afghanistan, 
from which country part of tho territory was acquired, 
A considerable j>ortion is eutJrcly desert, and the country ia 
but sparaely peoplotl, tho density being but 11 to the 
S'lnare mile. 

(7) Bombay, including Biudli, occupies the western part 
of India from llalucliietau to Mysore, It contains laige 
fertile tracts tJiat produce millet, rice, wheat, and various 
puIseH. Other diKtricts are subject to periodical droughts 
aud comparatively frequent ogricultural distress. Manu- 
factures of cotton, silk, pottery, and brass ware are Im- 
lH>rtant. Area 123,000 squiuro miles ; population 19 
miliions. 

(S) Madras comprisce the whole of the south of the 
pcrilnsula wiOi the c-vcoi>tlon of tho territory of certain 
native stetes. I'ortiotm are subject to drought and 
famiup. Other parts produce grains, tea, coffee, cotton, 
anil oil-seeds. Area 141,700 square miles ; population 
38| millions. 

(9) The Central Provinces, iricUuling Borar, occupy the 
nnvlhevn part of tho Dccciin, Berar is very fertile* and 
exports wheat, oil-Boeds, and cotton. Tlicro are extensive 
wastfis and jungle io t!ic other iiarts of tho j>rovinco. 
(\v!.l ia wiuod ut Warora. Area 101,200 square miles ; 
p.'.*pulalion 122 millio’is. 

(10^ Burma extends eastward from the Bay of Beufm! 
to Clmiese territory, and southwards to Siam end the Malay 
TVuinsula. 'i’hc coast n-gion produces rice., tho hill country 
wheat, niil’et, cotton, nnd oil-sred's. Forests arc cxtenylve, 
and rul'UK. gold, silver, iron, lead, tin. and coal arc mined. 
Area ‘J:J(5,7('0 square nulc.s ; popul.itiou lOJ millions. 

Bombay and "Tndrns arc still styled pn'sidcnciea. Each 
hits its own civil scrvic o, and each is ruled bv a governor 
and council of two ajqii'-oteil by the Crown, with additional 
members for legislative purposes, seven or eight -d whom 
are appointed on the rceoiumendation of municipal councils, 
district board«, chainberH of commerce, and tho universities 
of Bombay and Madras respectively. The Viceroy, 
aith tho approval of the Grown, npooints Lieutenant- 
(Jovernors for Bengal, l':n.st(Tn Bengal and Assam, tho 
United Provinces, the Punjab, and Burc’i. In each caBjj 
the Lieutenant-Governor is assisted in making \w.s and 
regulations by a council, somu of the members of which 
aiv nominated by public binHi'S. The Central Provinces, 
the North-Wcfitern Frontier Province, and Hahirhisfau 
are placed under Chiof-eonimi.M^ioncrs appointed by the 
I Govcnror-Genoral in council. Some smaller tracts are 
dirt cfcly admini-^tered by tho Viceroy. 

BUILD OF THE COUNTRY, The whole of northern 
India con.sUfs of u vast plan extending from Baluchistan 
and the Suliman Mountains in tho west, east waul for a 
distance of 1,500 miles to the hills of Assam, and from tli« 
Himalayas in the north to the Vindhya Itange. This pbnn 
IS wateml and fertilised by three gieat rivers and their 
tributaries, the Indus, the Ganges, and the Brahmaputra. 
The triangular ydateau of tho Deccan occupies the south. 
This tableland is flanked by the Vve:dcrn and Ea^teia 
Ghats, by the Vindhya Mountains in tho north, and l;y 
the NiJgiri, or Blue Mountains in the south, leaving i 
narrow coast plain on the west, and a broader strip on the 
east. The E ccan has a gentle slope from west to cuut 
and Its most important rivers, the Mahanadi, Godavari, 
Krishna, and tho Kavari flow in that dir-'ctioru Tho 
Nerbudda and Ta[»ti enter the Gulf of Cambay from the 
nortli of tho tableland. Burma is covered with for eet clad 
lulls and mountaina, and ia watered by the Irawadi, which 
is navigable for 7(J0 miles from its mouth. 

Practically tho whole of the rainfall on both sides ot 
the Himalay.as Gnds its way to tho Indo-Gangotio Plain by 
means of the great rivers. The silt carried by these streams 
is spread out over their lower reaches at the soasons of 
flood, and the cultivator of the soil is thus enabled to 
dispense with manure of any kind. Thus, Sindh is fer- 
tilised by the silt of the lower Indus, aud Bengal owes its 
extreme fertility — the land produces three crops a year— 

3 K 2 
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to tho flooding ol the Ganges and Brahma|}atra. These 
rirers nnite to form the Bengid delta which is larger than 
Scotland. Moreover, in their middle courses the rivers 
are tapped by canals for irrigation purposes. Where the 
Ganges enters the plain more Wian half its waters are drawn 
off to feed a canal which sends out a network of smaller 
streams, and finally rejoins the river at Cawnpore. 

The Qangea is navigable to the North-West Provinces, 
and the Brahmaputra right through Assam, almost to the 
shoulder of the ITimalayas. Numerous shifting sandbanks 
impede the course of the Indus so tliat it is navigable only 
at certain seasons, and owing to the shifting character of 
its banks, no important towns are found on the main stream. 
The deltas of Uie MahanadU Oodavan^ and Kavari are also 
very fertile, and produce abundant crops of rice ; and tlie 
many canals that have been constructed in their basins in 
recent years, are not only serviceable for navigation, but 
have considerably reduced the risks of famine. The 
rapidity of their streams renders the Nerbudda, Tupti, 
and Krishna useless for navigation. 

CLIMATE. Since the whole of the peninsular portion 
of India lies within the Tropica, while the continental 
portion extends well into the North Temperate Zone, 
the temperature is exceedingly varitjd. Other influences 
modifying the heat of particular localities are the nearness 
of the ocean, and the land elevation. There are, speaking 
generally, three seasons in the year — the hot season from 
March to June, the wet season from Juno to October, 
and the temperate season from October to March. 

TEMPERATURE. Over portions of the Indo-Gangetic 
Plain the average summer temperature exceeds 00* F., 
while the neighbouring slopes of the Himalayas enjoy a 
temperate climate, and on the bill stations in the NilgherricH 
the thermometer rarely rises above 60’ F. During the 
hot season the temperature of the Deccan is higher than 
that of the west coast plain, but owing to the comparative 
dryness of the atmosphere it is less oppressive. The heat 
is greatest on the south-east coast. 

RAINFALL. The period of the rainy season varies 
with different parts, the rainfall being dependent on the 
periodical winds called monsoons,” which prevail at 
different times in different regions. From May to October 
the moisture-laden south-west monsoon blows. The 
Western Ghats and the Himalayas act as condensers, and 
there is an abundant rainfall on the west coast strip, and 
over the plains extending from the foot of the Himalayas. 
The same air current also carries a heavy rainfall to the 
Bengal delta and the Burmese plains, and on the mountains 
of Assam an annual fall of 806 inches has been registered, 
while the average approaches 600 inches. The east coast 
of the peninsula is watered chiefly by the north-east mon- 
soon, which prevails from April to October, but since this 
air-current has traversed a comparatively small stretch 
of ocean, it accumulates less moisture than the south-west 
monsoon, and oonseimently the rainfall is less abundant 
than on the west. The central portions of the Deccan 
and of the northern plain receive too little rain when the 
strength of tlie winds foUs below the average, and are 
known as “ zones of uncertain rainfall.” The north-west 
lies outside the direct influence of the monsoons, and the 
rainfall is small, averaging loss than ten inches annually 
over portions of Rajputana, while ports of the Punjab 
are almost rainless. 

PRODUCTIONS. Tbe vegetation is as varied as the 
climate. The valuable forest tracts of the hill regions of 
central India, of the various mountain slopes, and the 
river valleys of Burma, are under the care of a government 
department, and produce teak, sandalwood, blackwood, 
sal, cedar, and pine. The bamboo and the cocoa-nut 
palm are widely distributed, and furnish the natives of 
some districts with almost all they require. The mango 
is the favourite fruit tree, and other species of palm supply 
fruit, fibre, and matting. The chief cultivated crops aro 
millet, which forms the principal article of diet for a large 
majority of the people, rice, wheat, and other grains, 
cotton, jute, indigo, tea, sugar, opium, pepper, and cin- 
namon. Tbe forests and jungle abound with wild auimals. 
Tigers and panthers are responsible for the death of more 
than 1,000 j^rsons and 6,000 cattle, and 20,000 persons fall 


victims to various species of snakes onnaally. T 
is almost extinct. The elephant is found in the nor 
and in the forests of Burma and the southern pot 
the Western Ghats, and the crocodile in the < 
Vultures, jackals, and termites act the part of scav 


COMMERCE. Under British rule commercial a 
has increased enormously. The Blue Book, rei 
the trade of India in 1003-4, places the value (in< 
bullion and specie) of the exports for that period at 
£117,000,000, and the imports at more than £93,0( 
an increase of £16,000,000 and £4,000,000 respei 
on the amounts for the preceding twelve months, 
still greater advance ou the period 1001-2. In sui 
up the year’s commercial history, the review 
With oidy one or two exceptions all the pri 
articles were imported to a greater extent than i 
preceding year, and the progress of the export 
scarcely less uniform than that of the imports.” 
trade is done principally with the United Kingdom — 
supplies over 66 per cent, of the imports, and re 
more than 26 per cent, of the exports — the British Co) 
China, France, Italy, and the United States. The c 
consist of grain, including wheat and rice, raw o< 
oil-seeds, jute, tea, opium, coffee, indigo, hides, and 
The imports are chiefly manufactured goods and lux 
Cotton goods 0 mount in value to two* fifths of the \ 
Silver and gold bullion follows next. The silver is i 
factured into ornaments and the gold is hoarded. ' 
imports include woollen goods, hardware, mach: 
railway metals and other plant, iron and steel 
sugar, petroleum, and coal. There are few good '' 
harbours. The principal ports are found a few n/® 
the estuaries of the large rivers. The great cen'®® 
collecting and distributing merchandise and pro</®® 
Bombay, Calcutta, and Rangoon. Other pojiP 
Karachi, Goa, and Calicut, on the west coast ; 

Madras, and Masulipatam on the east coast ; 
main in Burma. 


RAILWAYS. More than 27,000 miles of 
now open for traffic. The chief lines are : — 

(1) Tlie North-Western from Calcutta throu^F®J: 

Allahabad, Cawnpore, Delhi, and Lahore to 
with branches to Benares, Lucknow, Meerut, | ® 
and Simla, and Amritear. ' 

(2) Tbe Indus Valley Line from Karachi Ij: 
Haidrabad, Multan, and Rawal Pindi to 

a branch to Quetta and Nashki on the extroipy m 
British Baluchistan fronting I’ersia. 

(3) From Bombay through Jabalpur to Av 

and through Nagpur to Calcutta. B, • 

(4) From Bombay through Poona to MadrS' 

a branch to Haidrabad. W 

(6) The South Indian Railways, joining the cbM, 
on the const south of Madras, and also connectingft 
with Calicut. 

(0) 7’he Burmese Railway from Rangoon to MA ' . 
whence two lines are continued to points clos€^\''‘ 
Chinese frontier. 


n;oviNCE3. 


Chief Towns. 


Bengal 

Fastern Bengal ami 

Al=SAM 

United Provinoes of 
Agra and Oudli . . 
Punjab 

NORTH-WESTICUN 

FKONTIBU PROVINCE 

British Baluchistan 
Bombay 

Madras 

Central PROviNCrA . 
Burma 


Calcutta, Patna, Howrah. 

Dacca. iShillong. 

Allahabad, Benares, Cawnpore,!^ 
now, Agra, Meerut, Oudh. f 
L^ore, Delhi, Multan, Simla, 
gar, Axnbala, Rawalpindi. 

Peshawar, 
tuetta, Khalat. 
lombay, Karachi, Surat, 
Haidrabad. l 

ffadras, Calicut, Masulipatam, NP 
patem. | 

fagpnr, Jabalpur. c 

fffLtidalay , Rangoon, Maulxi||| 
Bhamo. 


Agra, on the Jamna, is celebrated for ita magnlflc 
mausoleum, the Taj-MahsI ; population 188, 00(^ 
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at the confluence of the Jaznna with the 
Ganges, is the junction of the great trunk lines from tlie 
north, east, and west, and, consequently, a CTeat coni- 
meroial centre. It is a place of pilgrimage (or the Ilindus, 
who bathe in the wr-lers of the united streams ; population 
about 172,000. . 

Amritsar possesses important textile manufactures, and 
Is the commercial capital of the I’unjab. It Is tlie head- 
quarters of the Sikh religion ; population 162,500. 

Benares, on the Ganges, is the most holy city of the 
Hindus, and is crowded with palaces and temples ; popula- 
tion exceeds 209,000. 

Bombay possesses the largest and safest harbour in 
India. During the past few years the town has suffered 
considerable ravages from bubonic plague, and its trade 
and population have declined in consequence ; population 

776.000. 

Calcutta, SO miles from the month of the Hugli, is the 
capital of Dritish India. There are jute and paper mills 
in the neighbourhooa ; population, including that of the 
suburbs, exceeds one million. 

Calicut, tlie principal port on the south-west coast, gave 
Its name to calico, tiiough none of it is now manufactured 
there. The exports of teak and coffiie are increasing in 
quantity. 

Cawnpore was the scene of the massacre of Entrlish 
women and children in 1857. It now possesses ijnportant 
manufactures of cotton and leather ; population 107,000. 

Delhi, on the Jamna, is a great industrial centre, and 
trades largely in wheat and other agricultural produce ; 
population about 200,000. 

Haidtabad, at the apex of the Indus delta, has a con- 
uderable trade and increasing manufactures. 

Haidrabad, the capital of the Nizam’s territories, is the 
largest town in the Deccan, with a population exceeding 

448.000. 

Karachi is the outlet for the produce of the north-west. 
Its trade and population have increased enormously since 
the opening of its harbour; ])opulation 117,000. 

Lucknow, on the Gumti, is famous for the defen<MJ of its 
residency by Ijawrence in 1857, and its relief, tirst hy 
GencrariTaveloek and afterwards by Sir Oolin Campbell ; 

n )ulation exceeds 201,000. 

leerut was t he scene of the outbreak of the Mutiny in 
1857. It is now rising into prominence as a railway and 
manufacturing centre; population 118,000. 

Madras ranks third among the Indian ports. Hh 
roadstead is exposed to the nortli-east monsoon during 
half the year, and an artificial harbour and piers have been 
constructed. During the summer the government is 
removed to Utakatnund in the Nilgherri^; population 
(exceeds 509,000. 

Negapatam, on the south-east coast, does an improving 
.trade with Ceylon, lliirina, and Sing.apore. 

. Pat&a in tlie centre of a rich agricultural district, and 
;i3 a great emporium for rice, indigo, and sugar. Ne.sr it 
lis Gaya^ the birthplace of Duddha ; population 135,000. 
i Peshawar is a great military station at the mouth of 
^the Khaibar Pass. 

I Poona is a health station in the Western Ghats and the 
headquarter-s of the government of tlie ]5<)m])ay Presidency 
during the wet season ; jio]ndation 153,000. 

Rangoon, in tbe delta of the Irawadl, D the capital of 
Lower Burma, and the ouPet for tlie products of the 
Irawadi basin ; population 235,000. 

Simla is a health station on the lower Ilinialayas, and the 
seat of the Indian government during the hot season. 


CEYLON, 

tITUATION AND EXTENT. Coylotx is a pear-shaped 
nd, 266 miles in length, 140 niilcfl in 'breadth, with an 
a of 26,480 square miles, lying south-etvst of India, 
rn which it is separated by the Gulf of Manaar and I'alk’s 
ait. Between the two extends the chain of islands 
I coral reefs known as Adam's Bridge. The water over 
reef is too shallow to allow the passage of vessels of 
p draught. The South Indian Railw'ays hove put 
vard a scheme for constructing a ship canal acro.ss one 
the isbnds, carrying their line to a dock constructed 
the middle of the canal, and eventually continuing it 
OM the reef to loop up the Indian Railways with the 
don system. 

®!|®^WANTS. The population exceeds 3J millions. 
I bulk of the people ore Sinhalese, descendants of a race 
Bi northern India that conquered the island In the 6tb 


century B.o. There are many Tamil, coolies from Southern 
India, Arabs, Eurasians, and Malays. About 2,000 of the 
aborigines, Veddos, exist in the interior. The Enropeans 
number about 9,000. The majority of the natives are 
Buddhists in religion. The Hindus number 827,000, 
the Christians 360,000, and the Mohammedans 260,000. 

GOVERNMENT. Ceylon is a British Crown Colony. 
The governor, who is appointed by the Colonial OflBce, is 
assisted in administrative work by a council of five, and 
for legislative purposes by a council of eighteen, eight 
of whom arc not officials, but are selected by flio governor 
as representing tho different classes and interests of tbo 
island. No law becomes operative until it has received 
the approval of the Secretary for the Colonies. There are 
nine provinces, each of which is administered by a govern- 
ment agent. The larger towns enjoy municipal govern- 
ment, and in the country districts minor matters are 
managed by village councils. 

CLIMATE. Since the island is evcr3nvhcre less than 
10® from the Equator, the climate is necessarily tropical, 
but tho heat is modified by tho lurrounding ocean and by 
the prevailing winds, and the temperature is lower than on 
the adjacent ports of India. The south-we.st monsoon 
blows from Juno to September, and the north-east from 
October to January. The heat is most oppressive from 
February to May, that is the period between the two 
monsoons. The rainfall is evenly distributed throughout 
the year, and varies from 80 inches annually on the coast 
plain, to 100 inches in tho hill country. 

PRODUCTIONS. The soil is everywhere fertile and 
tho vegetation luxuriant. The extensive forests yield 
ebony, "atin wood, rosewood, and other timber suitable 
for cabinet work. Cocoa-nut, palmyra, and other palms 
are abundant, and the bread-fruit tree flourishes. Tho 
plantations produce ten-, coffee, cinnamon, and other 
spices, cinchona, and to!)acoo. Rico is tho principal grain 
crop. The island is deficient in metals, but remarkably 
rich in gems, th.at known as cat’s eyes being the finest in 
tho world. There is a valuable pearl fishery in tho Gulf 
of Manaar. 

TRADE. Tho principal trad is with India and tho 
United Kingdom. The chief exports o j '.ca, cinnamon, 
coffee, cinchona, and cocoa-nut oil, the chief (rnports being 
rice, cotton goods, and hardware. 

TOWNS. There are only three towns of any importance : 

Colombo, tlio capital, on tho south-west coast, is tho 
calling place (or vessels bound (or Australia and tlic Far 
East, and monopolises nee.rly the whole of the foreign 
trade; population 165,000, 

Kandy, the ancient capital, is situattul at a great 
elevation in the interior, and serves as the summer retreat 
of tho Europeans. 

Trincomali, on the north-ea.st coast, has a fine harbour, 
strongly fortified, once the headciuaricrs of the East India 
Bquadron of the British navy, now transferred to 
Singapore, 

DOMINION OP CANADA. 

SITUATION AND EXTENT. Tho Dominion of Canada 
occupies the whole of the North American continent lying 
to the north of tho United States, with the exception of 
the peninsula of Alaska in tho extreme north-west, and 
a part of Labrador, which belongs to Newfoundland. It 
stretches northward to the Arctic Ocean, and from the 
Atlantic to the Pacific. The area approaches3,620,000 square 
miles, or nearly thirty-throo times that of the British Isles. 
Its only land boundaries march with the United States 
territory. The southern boundary follows the 49th parallel 
of latitude from the Pacific to the Lake of tho Woods, 
passes through the middle of Lakes Superior, Hurrm, Erie, 
and Ontario, along tho river St. Lawrence to Montreal, 
and then follows a lino of hills which lie to the south of that 
river, and which seiiarate British territory from the states 
of Vermont, New Hampshire, and Maine, and finally takes 
a southern line to the entrance ti, the Bay of Fundy. Tho 
north-western boundary follows the 141st meridian of 
west longitude from the Arctic to the mountains near tho 
j Pacific coast, and thence continues in an irregular line 
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fM detoaroaicd by tbo AIotdLA Boundary Commission, in 
1903, to the bead of the Portland Canal. 

PI7I8I01IS. The country naturally falls into the 
following districts : — 

(1) The Atlantic Region, comprirsln^^ tbe b«; ln of the 
Pt, Lawrence. The surface cousmte largely of plains and 
undnlatlng lowdancL*!, still covered to a great extent with 
forot^ts, and providing, wheie tlu> timber has been cleared, 
rich pastures, and corn and fruit producing land. 

(2) The Central Region, extending from the Lake of 
the Woods to Uie llocky Mountains, anvd consisting princi- 
pally of prairie land. It comi»rise*s an iminerme wheat 
bolt, said to produce the ihieat wheat iu tbe world, which 
extends Uirough Manitfdia, eustoru Ar>iuiboia, and 
Paskatchowau ; a district strotcdiin;; Uirough the south of 
Alberta to the foot bills of the Ilocliic;’., llttcd for cattle 
ranching ; and a more divcrsiliod section lying north of 
these tw'o, suitable for mixed farming. 

(3) The Pacific Region, a country of thickly wooded 
mourihiins and valiey:'. 

(1) The NorlllCTa Region, cumprlong the terriitnics of 
t/ngava, Kcowaii!!, .M.'ickeiiaie, ’^'ukon, and J mnkiin. 
The climate is too severe to allow of cultivation, and tJie 
extreme north i.s u fio/.cu wililrrness. l^oiitli of these 

Harren Lunds," a of forests of sprtu'c and larch of 
from 200 to 300 miles in v.idth, strctclics rhiht across the 
Dominion, rnr-licnrinj' animals al;ound, and the lludson’s 
Day roHkpany has iU trading posts scattered throughont 
the di'strict, from the coast of lia':rad<»r to the frontier 
of Ahislfi. 

Politically tijnsc several ri'-ioiH iLc h.cov.iiig 

provinc(*3 and tcrrilorica : — 


ATLA^'TIC? llEGlO.^. 


Nova Scotia, Manitoba. 

Urn n« wick, ! .\ssiiubola. 
rrinco Edward I;- ! fraskatchevran. 


I'ENTRAL IlEdtON. 


land. 

Qtiebec, 

Ontario. 


Alberbi. 

Athabasca. 


J’ACIFIO IlKGrON’. 


Jlritiah Colombia, 
inoduding 
Vancouver lalaiid. 


INHABITANTS. Th:^ lur,n:laiion exeetds nullions, 
and is rai>idly increasing, 'i'iu.’! bulk of the people uro of 
BiitiHli doacciit. Tho iiuijority of the dcscondanla of the 
early French Bottlers, wdio number nearly millionH, 
rosidc iu the province of Quebec, and still make use of tbo 
French language. More tlum 300,000 Gernmns have 
eetl'l(>d in various parts of the Dominion. The Indians 
numbered 108,000 nt tho last census. They arc looked 
after by tho government on reservations set ajiart for 
their U.SO, but are gradually disappearing. Some have 
been triiin(‘d to work at civilized occupations, but in tho 
more remote regions they live by hunting and fishing. 
Tribes of Eskimo inhabit tho Huilsun Bay and northern 
shores. 

GOVEKNKIENT. Canada is a self-governing British 
Colony. The king is roi)rcaented by the governor-gmeral, 
who is assisted by a privy council chosen by himself. 
The FKloral Parliament consists of tho iSenate and a House 
of Common^ and siU nt Ottawa. Tho House of Commons 
is composed of 213 monibers, elected by ballol for five years 
on wkiUt is almost manhood suffrage. Tbe. basis of rVpro- 
sentation is that (Bu'bee sluill always return 05 mombers, 
while tho other provinces and torritoric3 nro reproRented 
in proportion to their population. Redistribution follows 
each dooonriial census. The Senate consists of 81 members 
chosen for life. Vacancies arc filled by tho Viceroy 
Appointing tho nominees of tho cabinet, but tho principle 
of proportional reprosenUtion liolds to some extent. All 
monibf^rs of both bouses are paid. Every bill must receive 
the assent of tho Viceroy before becoming law. Tho 
Federal Parliament (unlike th.at of AuRtvalia) has juris- 
diction in all matters not cxpres.dy n-si’rved for each 
1^-ovineo to scdtle. 

Tbe exclusively local affairs of esch province are managed 
by a provincial parliament modelled on the lines of the 
Federal parliament, and the governor-general is represented 
by a lieotenant-goTemor. The central districts are com- 


bined under one government. The Uentetialit-gotenior dt 
Manitoba administers Keewatin, and, sinoo 1898, Ttikoii 
luos boon placed under a Commissioner. Ungava, Mackeil^ 
zio, and Franklin, which are more sparsely peopled, are 
directly administered by the Federal minister of the Inti^or, 
who also exercises a general control over the affairs of the 
other territories. 

BUILD. Parallel to the west coast, at a distance of 
from 300 to 350 miles, extends tho range of the Rocky 
Mountains, with an average height of 10,000 feet. Froff 
their western slope a lofty plateau extends to ranges of 
less elevation near tho coast. East of the Rotiky Mountains 
is a lower plateau which merges into the great plain sloping 
gently northw'ard to the Arctic Ocean, and north-east to 
Hudson's Bay, and including tho great prairie region of 
tho west and middle, the sub-Arctic forest region, and 
a broad belt of low land round Hudson’s Bay. In tho 
north-east is the Labrador Plateau from w'hich to Lako 
Superior extends the height of land which forms tho 
watershed of numerous streams flowing south to the St. 
Lawrence, and north to Hudson’s Bay. Parallel to tho 
right bank of tho St. Lawrence stretches the northern end 
of the Appalachian Highlands. 

Tho following table gives the rivers draining the great 
natural diviRioiis with tbo lakes in their ba^fins : — 


V/iv-TiaiN 

Tableland. 

CENT'RAL PLAiy. 

j Eastern Plajm. 

1 

Columbia. 

Jd.ock'eit/ae. 

£<. Lanretifvj. 

JYaser. 

L. Atlmbasca. 

li. Superior. 

Yi'kon. 

Great Slave L. 

1.;. Michigan, 


Great Bear L. 

L. Huron. 


[ S. . -Jkatchewan — K clron . 

L. Erie. 


U Winnipegos. i 

I I;. Winnipeg. 

L. Ontario. 




... - 


ISLAND NAVIGATION. Canad.i pox-'.f M'i- s n ;n;tgiii()i'crjfe 
85 ’ 8 tem of internal navigation. Vessels diav. it»g 14 feet 
n)ay proceed, bv way of the St. Lawrence and its Jakes, 
from the Atlantic to the head of Lake Superior, a Jialtint??) 
of 2,000 miles, and a project is on foot for deepn the 
many canals that have been constructed to esear, r the 
various falls and rapids, so as to lulmit ocean-going jte|fn'.ern 
of large rizo. The Welland Canal, by means of whim; y^he 
Niagara falls and rapids between Lakes Eric and Ontcrio 
arc avoided, is the chief of these canals. ^ 

More ships are said to pass up and down the Del olt 
Liver, between Lakes Erie and Huron, than at any otiiicr 
point in the world ; and though the navigation of he 
canals constructed to avoid the rapids in the St. Mary 
river, between Lakes Superior and Huron, is open for^ily 
right months of tho year, yet in that time a greater tonrkgo 
passes through these canals than through tho Suez Q|)al 
iu a whole year. f c 

Huiidret-la of streams iu the St. Lawi'cncc basin sia ply 
energy that may be turned to account for driving^/ he 
machinery of mills and factories, and the immense wj!;er- 
power of the Niaga.'-a Falls has been utilised for drr -‘ng 
electric dynamos which produce tbe current for light Vud 
traction in neighbouring cities. * 

Numerous rocks and islands in its upper cour^se, and 
rapids in the lower, render the navigation of the Keteou 
impossible, but the Saskatchewan is navigable almos^ to 
the foot of tlie Rockies, and tlie Mackenzie and its ti^ou- 
taries possess 2,500 miles of navigable water. The rivers 
draining tho Pacific slope are generally too turbulent for 
water carriage, but they are the world’s greatest salmon 
rivers. 

Tlie lakes are of the nature of fresh water inland seas. 
Ontario is as large as Walas, and Lake Erie, Lake Winnipeg, 
Great Slave Lake, and Great Bear Luke are somewhat 
larger. Huron is equal in area to Holland and Belgium, 
and Superior Is of great/’r extent than Scotland. 
CLIMATE. Over a territory of such vast extent the 
climate is necessaiily varied. Speaking generally, it a 
more extreme than in tho corresponding latitudes ol 
Europe, but it is everywhere healthy. A belt of varying 
breadth along the north has a climate of Arctic seventy. 
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Tbft east is colder tban the irest» and the rango oi temper- 
ature greater,, but Nova Scotia end Prmoe Edward l^aud 
are revered less extreme by the proximity of the ocean, 
and the south of Ontario, where the bdow fall is light, by 
the presence of the great lakes. Over the whole of this 
region the rainfall is abuiulant. Fogs aro prevalent alonjj 
the east coast during spring and autumn. In the centnn 
region the sub-Arctio climate does not penetrate so far 
■outb, and the air is dry and exhilaratiu;;?, cold in winter, 
hot in summer, with a nuHiorato rainlall. West of the 
Rocky Mountains, where tlio cilects of the wurin North 
Paoifio Current are felt, tho climate is mild and humi<l, 
and on tho coast very mild, liritish Columbia has but 
little snow, and the chimok^ a warm south-west wind from 
the Pacific, penetrates the various sadtiles cf tho n.iouiitaiu 
ranges, sweeps over tJie western portion of t he great phoin, 
and prevents tho snow from lying long, so that cattle are 
kept in the open throughout the winter. 

PRODUCTIONS. (1) FonESTS cover an area estimated 
at IJ million square miles. The sub- A retie forest supplies 
unlimited quantities of spruce and poplar for tho pulp and 
paper mills. Immense traota in tho eastern half of Can.vha 
are still clothed with pine, and this timber forms the nH)sl 
valuable lumber. Largo areas aro also covt.red with 
maple, beech, birch, ash, and oak. In tho magiddcent 
forests of British Columbia the trees arc of l.-ugcr growth, 
tho Oregon pine froqurntly roiiching a height of 250 feet. 
(2) Cnops. Along the valleys of tho Red, Athabasca, 
Saskatohew'an, and Peace rivers, immense quantities oi 
wheat, barley, oats, and root crops are prod tired. Fruit 
growing is an important industry in eastern Canada and 
in British Columbia, and apples, pears, plums, strawberries, 
peaches, apricots, and grapes grow luxuriantly. (3) 
Mining. Cold is found extensively in the Klondike 
district of Yukon, in Britisli Columbia, and in No\ a Scotia. 
Ooai'dt'lds covtT nn area estimated at 100,000 square miles, 
and this ndneral is mined in Nova Seotia and British 
ColuTubi.'i. 'i'ho Bt6‘.am coal from the Crow’s Nest Puss 
district of British Columbia is largely used by steamers 
•ngaged in the Pacific trade. Other minerals inidude 
silver, nickel, lead, copper, iron, salt, ami petroleum. 
(4) FisiiEuiBS. The Cull of St. Lnwronco .and the Bay of 
Fundy abound in cod, mackorol, halibut, haddock, halce, 
and herrings, and lobsters ar.d oysters are plentiful along 
tho northern shoroa of Prince Edward Island. The lakes 
roduoe fresh water fish of in;iny kinds, and tho salmon 
^ sheries in tho rivers of Brit ish Columbia are the finest 
in the world. (C) Animals. Several species of doer aro 
abundant, and the forests shelter numerous fur-bearing 
animals, the chief of winch are the be.aver, bear, marten, 
otter, fox (black, red, and white), mink, skunk, and 
wolverine. 

OOMMERCE. The foreign trade is chiefly with Great 
Britain and the United States. In 1904, tho exports 
reached nearly 44 million pounds, of wliioh tho United 
Kingdom Peceived 24 millions, and the United States 1,5 
millions. In t he same year the imports exceeded 63 million 
pounds, the United Kingdom sending 12| millions, and tho 
United States 31 millions. The principal exports aro animals 
and cutmal products, timber, grain, and flour, minerals, 
Sahory jiroducts, dairy produce, and fruits. Tlie iui ports 
iuoludo textile fabrics, maaufa(;tured iron and steel, tea, 
)of[eo, and other colonial produce. There is a protective 
aaiff on imports with a preferential treatment of 33|| per 
sent, to Great Britain and those British colonics that 
kocord preferential treatment to Canada. 

Tho principal ports are ; — 

(1) On tho east e^ast — Halifax and St. John. 

(2) On tlie St. Lawrence— Quebec, Three Rivers, and 

Montreal. 

groat lakes — Kingston, Toronto, and Port 

AjrtQur, 

mi? coast— Vancouver, Victoria, Esqul- 

Naval dockyards have been established at Halifax and 
**^'i*'?*^^^* kut the new scheme of naval organization 
M ted to orders being issued for tho closing of these at 
1 early date. 


sn 

RAILWAYS. The total miles4;e of railways already laid 
down exceeds 18,50(1. The Dominion Qovemment own 
more than 1,600 miles, and they are now engaged la 
constnictiug a line from New Brunswick to Winnipeg, 
via Quelkoo, a distance of 2,000 miles. Surveys arc being 
made for a Trans-Canada line with termini on the Saguenay 
river in the east, and at Port Simpson, about midway up 
the coast of British Columbia. 

The principal lines arc : — 

(1) The Canadian Pacific, Including over 9,000 miles of 
road. Tho main line proceeds from St. John, on Uie Bay 
of Fundy, via Montreal, Ottawa, Winnipeg, Regina, 
Calgary, and tho Kicking Horse Pass, to Vancouver on 
the'l'aciac coast. It brings Liverpool within twelve 
days of the Pacific, and, by means of tlie company’s line 
of Btcamcra, withiu Uilrty days of Hong Kong. Branch 
lines have been constructed to tbo most populous districts, 
and to various mining centres. 

(2) The Grand Trunk of Canada, with over 4,000 miles 
in operation, crosses Western Ontario end Eastern Canada 
generally with a network of lines. Jt connects (Quebec 
with M(mtreal, Toronto, and Sarnia, where it tunnels under 
the LV.troit river, and procectls thence tlirourdi the United 
states territory to Chicago. Anotiier line connects 
Montreal with Portland, a seaport on the coast of Maine. 

(3) The liiter-Ooloni;il, owned and operated by the 
Dmuinion government. It runs from Halifax to Montreal, 
with hr;>ueUc='. to tlic chief towns of Nova Scotia and New 
Brunswick. 

(1) T he Canadian Northern, running from Winnipeg in 
a noith-weaforly direction through the territorica. 


rnoviNC^’R. I Towiip. 


Qimnr.o 1 Moulreal, Quebec. 

ONTAUio Toronto, Ott awa, IJamiltun. 

New P.uuisdwi* -5. ... I Frcderickton, St. John, 

Nova Scotia . . . . i lialih'.x, Sydney. 

PiUNCis EDWAiii) 1. . . ! CharioUolcwn. 

BniTiSfl (.JoLUMiUA ... I Viotori i, Vancouver, E^qiamalt. 
Manitoua ! Wi-inireg. 

Albkuta I Edmonton. 

Sasratciii:wan . . . . i Uerlna. 

_ i _ 

Dawson City, at the Juuciion of the Klondike witli the 
Yuko*!, was c^tabllr-hod In IK'/iC in consequence of extensive 
disoovei iea of gold iu the neighbourhood. 

Halifax U the cLiief winter port of the DomiTiion ; 

population ll.ooo. 

Ilanulteu, the liirminghmu <'f r'nv.-oU; pop. o^.oOO. 

Kontruai, on an islnod r.i ibc hea l of Uie ocean naviga- 
tiou of tlio St. Lawrcnco, is the l.u-j-m.st city and grP’Ut?ht 
contTncrci d tov. n of Cunndu ; fx-'jmlatior! about 2*18,000. 

Ottawa the c.ipitul of tljo Dominion, and hus imperiatit 
incJusirio^ connected with the lumber trade: luipuluLiou 
00,00*. 

Quelea is a .strongly fortified town, and an Important 
port w’ilii large exports of timber; popijlntiori 69,000. 

St. John, the largest town and chief CGramnrcial ceidre 
of New liiiinswick, is an important seaport, and ri»e 
Atlantic terminus ot tho Canadian Pacific Ualiway : popu- 
b'lson about 41,000. 

Toronto is the largest town and tho greatest ludustiial 
centre of Ontario ; population 208,000. 

Vancouver, tlic Pacific terminus of tlie Canadian Pacific 
Railw'ay, possesses a fine harbour, is the port of call for 
Australian, and Oriental .steamers, and the centre of tho 
lumber trade of British Columbia ; populalJon 29,000. 

Viotoriil, Cfipital of British Columbia, in Vancouver 
Island, cl lief port next to Ban Francisco on the vestern 
co'ist of North Amorloa ; populatiou over 25,000. 

Winnipeg, in the midst of a great whe.it growing district, 
Ls an Important railway centre ; popiiluUon about 55,000. 


NEWFOUNDLAND. 

GENERAL VIEW. Newfoundland, the oldc.<it British 
Colony, 18 an island, 42,734 square milea in area, lying 
north-east of tho Gulf of St. LawTcnco, and separated 
from Labrador by tho Strait of Bdlo Isle, 12 miles across, 
and from Capo Breton lalund by Cabot Strait, 80 miles 
wide. It is tho nearest American land to Europe, Capa 
Race, the south-eastoni point, being loss than 1,700 mites 
from Cape Clear in I rcland. I ncludcd in the administratioti 
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0 f tho colony is the eoait region of labrador, with an area 
of 120,000 square miles. 

PEOPLE AND OOVEBRMENT. The population, includ. 
ing that of Labrador, is about 220,000, the bulk of whom 
are settled on the peninsula of Avalon in the south-east. 
The colony is ruled by a governor appointed by the Crown, 
and by a legislative council and a legislative assembly. 
The fifteen members of the former ere appointed for life 
by the Crown, and the thirty-six members of the latter 
are elected for four years on a manhood suffrage, voting 
being by ballot. 

OUMATE AND PRODUCTIONS. The Labrador Current 
tends to reduce the temperature of summer, but, though 
the cold of winter is extreme, the climate is healthy, and 
the heat of summer rarely exceeds 85° F. Dense fogs 
are frequent along the south-east coasts, but do not extend 
far into the interior. 

The valleys are clothed with forests of pine, larch, and 
birch, and there Ls much fertile land which produces crops 
of barley and oats. The mining industry is rising into 
importanoo. Coal of good quality is abundant, and iron 
and copper are nnned. Fishing is the principal industry, 
eeal-fishing in the spring and cod throughout the summer 
and autumn. The Newfoundland banks, a marine plateau 
as largo as the Itritish Islands, lying south and south-east 
of the island, form the most prolitio tisliiiig grounds in 
the world, especially for cod, and Iho shores of the colony 
also provide a wealth of fish. Lobster fishing and canning 
are of importance, and tho streams abound in salmon. 
The long-standing dispute between the English and French 
fishermen, the latter of whom claimed tho exclusive fishing 
and curing rights along the whole of the north-west and 
part of tho north-east coasts, was sijttlcd in 1904, the 
treaty, signed in April, placing both nations on a footing 
of equality in that region. 

COMMERCE. The exports consist of the ])roduets of 
the fisheries, mines, and forests, the imports of manu- 
factured articles, wheat, flour, and colonial jiroducc. 
Nearly one-third of the trade is with Great Britain. »S’<. 
John*9f the capital, stands at the hciul of a land-lockcd 
harbour on tho oast coast of tho peninsula of Avalon, and 
is the chief port and the eeutre of the fishing industries : 
population about 30,009, From it a railway crosses tho 
south of the island to Port Aux Basques, from which there 
is » regular service of steamers to Cape lireton Island. 


AUSTRALIAN COMMONWEALTH. 

The Australian Commonwealth includes the island 
continent of Australia, lying to the south-east of Asia, and 
the island of Tasmania on the south-east of Australia. 
It also includes as a dependency British Now Guinea. 
But New Zealand prefers to stand apart, and to have tho 
full control of its own affairs and to work out its destiny 
independently of others. Australia contains five colonies, 
and these, with Tasmania, combined to form a federal 
commonwealth from Ist January, 1901. These six 
colonies ore now in reality fotlerated States : — 


STATES. 

Area. 

POl’llLATION, 

1904. 

New South Wales 

319,100 

1,401,500 

Victoria ......... 

87,1.00 

1,210,300 

Queensland 

nPiS,5uO 

021,700 

South Australia ; 

f03,(590 

.372,700 

Western Australia .*.... 

975, 920 

212,300 

Tasmania 

26,215 

180,200 


Bbitxsh New Guinea, comprising tho sonth-eastem 
portion of the island and several adjacent islands, has an 
area exceeding 90,000 square miles, and a population 
estimated at 350,000, of whom 600 are Europeans. 

PEOPLE AHD GOVERNMENT. Of the total population 
of the Ooiumonwealth, about one-half are of English descent, 


and about 1,000,000 of either Scottish or Irish eztraotioA. 
The aborigines, estimated to number 20,000, are not 
included in the population given above. 

The Federal Parliament consists of a Govomor-General, 
representing the King, a Senate, and a House of Repre- 
sentatives. Tho Senate w composed of thirty-six members, 
six of whom are elected by tho people of each State for a 
terra of six years, half retiring every throe years. The 
House of Repr(‘8entatives, numbering in the fiwt instance 
soventy-fivo members, is elected for a period of three 
years, the number chosen for each State being proportional 
to the population, but not less than five for anv State. 

In ho First Commonwealth Parliament kew South 
Wales was represented by twenty-six members, Victoria 
by twenty-three, Queensland by nine. South Australia by 
seven, and Western Australia and Tasmania by five each. 
Under tho new constitution each State manages its own 
affairs, whilst all matters of common interest to the whole 
community, such ns Defence, Railways, Postal Service, 
and Tariff Questions come before the Federal Parliament. 
Each member of this I^irliament receives an annual 
allowance of £400. All laws must receive the assent of 
the Governor-General. Dalgety, a small township, 296 
miles south of Sydney, on tho Snowy River, has been 
elioscn as the Ft'drral capital. 

Tim intc*rna.l affairs of each State are in tho bands of 
a Governor appointed by the Crown Hiul a State? Parliament 
of two houses— the I-iCgislativo Council and the Legislative 
Assembly. Tl)c memhers of flio Legislative Council are in 
New South Wales and Queensland appointed for life by 
the Governor, in tho other States they are elected for six 
years, by those who posstjss a certain property and resi- 
dential qualification. The members of tho Legislative 
Asscfol/hj arc effected tricniiially on a manhood-suffrage 
basis, except in South Australia and Western Australia, 
where the two sexes exercise tho franchise on equal terms. 
'J’he iStato Parliaments retain all rights not expressly 
delegated to the Federal Parliament. 

BUILD. Nearly two-thirds of the interior of the 
Australian Continent is occupied by an immense plain 
w hich slopes gradually towards a central lake region, aiyi, 
round its edges, merges into loftj^ tablelands or mount*; .in 
ridges. The principal watershed is in the east, and, under 
the generic name of the Dividing Range, extends, with\ 
decreasing elevation and under various names in different ' 
parts, from south to north. This mountain mass gives ^ 
birth to the Murray and its tributaries, tho fertile basin 
of which occupies nearly a quarter of the continent. Much 
of tho Central Phiin is desert or covered with “ salt-bush ’* 
or “ scrub.” Along the south coast, for a distance of 
1,000 miles, not a single stream roaches tho sea, and the 
continent generally is characterised by the scarcity of 
rivers and fresh-water lakes. The north-eastern shores 
of Queensland are protected by the Great Barrier Reef, 
which extends for more than 1,000 miles at an average 
distance of thirty miles from the shore. Tasmania is 
a mountainous island, the mountains rising from and 
around a central plateau, from which numerous streams 
find their way to the sea. 

CLIMATE. The climate of Australia varies from 
temperate to tropical, but is everywhere characterised by 
dry heat. Among its drawbacks are the sudden great 
changes of temperature, tho dust-laden winds from tha 
interior, and tho uncertain rainfall, which gives rise to 
long periods of drought followed by devastating floods. 
Within the Tropics the wet season occurs during tho 
summer months, from November to April ; in the temperate f 
regions the winter — May to October — brings the greatest 
rainfall. On the Downs and western slopes of the Dividingj,’' 
Range scarcity of rainfall has been compensated for by 
numbers of deep borings, those in Queensland alone 
yielding upwards of 180 milhons of gallons daily. The 
climate of Tasmania is warm, moist, and equable, re- 
sembling that of the Channel Islands. 

PRODUCTIONS. The trees ore evergreen, with tough, 
leathery foliage, tho most characteristic being the various 
species of eucalypti or ** gum ** trees. They grow to an 
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Immense height and furnish valuable timber. Various 
grain crops and European fruits have been introduced 
and thrive well Much of the land is more suitable for 
grazing than for tillage, and millions of sheep are reared 
m all the States. The native animals are peculiar. Many 
of the mammals, the largest of which is the kangaroo, are 
marsupials. Two genera — the duckbill and the spiny 
echidna — are egg-laying. Among the remarkable birds 
are^ tie emu, lyre-bird, black swan, and bower bird. 
Croc jdiles are found in the northern rivers, and snakes, 
both venomous and harmless, are numerous. The mineral 
wealth is very great. Gold, copper, iron, tin, and coal are 
'’ound in all the States. Silver is mined in New South 
Wales; the garnet, ruby, emerald, opal, and other gems 
are found; and there is a valuable pearl fishery oil tho 
north-west coast of Western Australia and the north coaht 
of Queensland. 

COMMERCE. In proportion to its population the 
foreign trade of the Commonwealth is ecpjiil to that of any 
country in the world, and a considerable portion of it is 
with the mother country. There is free trade among 
tho various States, but a protective tariff is imposed on 
foreign imports. In 1904, the exports ineliidiiig Inter- 
state trade, exceeded £77,000,0<.>0, and the imports 
exceeded £07,000,000. Tho exports include wool, gold, 
hides, tallow, and frozen meat from aU tho States ; 
copper, wheat, and wine from South Australia ; coal, 
wine, and silver from New South Wales ; sugar from 
Queensland, and fruit from Tasmania. Tho imports com- 
prise textile mamifacturea, clotliing, muchirier}', tea, 
and coffee. 

RAILWAYS. About M.fiOO miles of road have been 
laid down, and this is nhuost entirely owned nud worked 
by the various State Govenimenta. I..itie-s conueet 
Melbourne with Adelaide, Sydney, and Brisbane, and these 
towns with the principal mining and agricultural e<mtrcs. 
Id Queensland the principal railwaj^s proceed from the 
coast inland, but there is also a line connecting Brisbane 
with Rockhampton, via Gympie, Maryborough, and 
Gladstone. In West Australia the Great Southern Lino 
runs from Perth to Albany, and the Great Eastern connects 
Perth with Kalgoorlie and other gold districts. It is 
proposed to continue this line so as to link the colony with 
|tho Eastern States. A lino, which will eventually connect 
Adelaide in tho south with Palmerston in the north, is 
liomplcted for about half tho distance, following the route 


lof tho existing overland telegraph. A railway crosses 
Tasmania from north to south, thus linking Launceston 
[with Hobart. 

1 States. 

towns. 

|nkw wSouth Wales 
tiC'JXJllIA .... 

Queensland . . , 

Bourn Australia . 
Western Australia 
Tasmania .... 

Sydney, Newcastle, Brnkeii Dill, I'arra- 
niatta, Maitland, j>at!iurRt. 
Melbourne, Ballarat, Bendigo (Sand- 
hurst), Geelong. 

Brisbane, Rockhampton, Gympic, 
Maryborough, Toowoomba. 
Adelaide, Kooringa, Port Adelaide. 
Perth, Freemantle, Kalgoorlie, Albany. 
Hobart, Launceston. 


NEW SOUTH WALES, 

New South Wales, the oldest of the Australian Colonies, 
•9 nearly three times the size of Great Britain. Its surface 
is diversified by mountain, tabhdand, and plain. Tho 
mountains run through the country at a distance from 
the coast varying from 30 to 120 nulcs, and in the south 
rise above the snow line. Tho coast plain has an area of 
60,^ square miles, and is remarkably fertile. Wheat, 
maize and other grains, tobacco, sugar-cane, grapes and 
other l^its are cultivated. The manufacture of wine is 
a growing industry. Much of the interior, which is subject 
Jo alternate periods of drought and flood, is covered with 
forests and mallee scrub. Portions are well adapted for 
(arming, and wool is the staple production of the 


colony. It IS richer in coal than any other State of the 
Commonwealth. The other mineral wealth includes gold, 
copper, silver, load, zinc, and platinum. 

Bathurst, centre of an agricultural district and largest 
town west of the Blue Mountains. 

Broken Hill, in the extreme south-west of the colony, is 
famous for its rich silver mines ; population 37,600, 

Goulburn, centre of a rich wheat district. 

Maitland, on the Hunter River, in the midst of a most 
fertile district. 

Newcastle, sixty-two miles north of the capital, is the 
greatest coal-mining centre of Australia, and Ls also tho 
outlet for a rich agricultural district; population 59,000. 

Parramatta, the second oldest town in the Colony, centre 
of a fruit-growing district. 

Sydney, on tho magnilicent harbour of Port Jackson, is 
the oldest city in Australia, and, from its beautiful situ- 
ation, fine buildings, and extensive i)ublie parks, has been 
called tho “ Queen City of tho South " ; population 
618,500. 

VICTORIA, 

Victoria, the most densely popuhted of tho States, 
occupies the south -eastern portion of the continent. The 
country is crossed from w'est t-o cast by mountain ranges, 
which attain an elevation of 0,000 feet. Forests are ex- 
tensive and yield valuable bard woods suitable for piles, 
r.'iilway slet'pers and girders, and also ftir cabinet work* 
Tho pjisture laiuls rank with the finest in tho world for 
sheep rearing. The dairy industry is improving. There 
is a surjilus of wheat and flour for export, and tobacco, 
hops, and fruits arc cultivated. Tho mines are valuable 
and produce gold and coal of good quality, and limestone 
and marble are quarried. Manufactures, chiefly for home 
consumption, emi)loy upwards of 74,000 persons. 

Ballarat staiuis lu the midst of a district rich in gold 
ami agricultural produce; population 51,000. 

Bendigo, or Sandhurst, is now the greatest mining centre 
in tlie Colony ; population 4.'}. 000. 

Castlemalne, in a mineral di.strlct, where the culture of 
the vino Is carried on. 

Geelong, on Port ITulUp Bay, is ai\ important seaport 
end a Rent of tho manufacture of cloth. 

Hamilton, chief town of the wcrU i district. 

Maryborough, an important railway centr , with large 
wt,rksho])s for making and repairing engines. 

Melbourne, on the Yurra Yarra, is a great railway centre, 
and enjoys a considerable trade, ninety per cent, of the 
imporUs and c:q>orts of the colony passing through it. U 
possoases a university and many handsome public build- 
ings; population 503,000. 

Warrnambool, a seaport town with a good trade in 
wool and wheat, 

QUEENSLAND, 

Queensland occupies the north-eastern portion of thn 
contiiicnf, and is more than twice as large as New South 
Wales, about half tho area being within tho Tropics. Tho 
mountain ranges follow tho coast and send out spurs 
towards the north-west and south-east. Much of tho 
interior is occupied by tablelands, which afford rich grazing 
ground. The rainfall varies from upwards of 100 inches 
per annum in tlio tropical regions of the Pacific slope to 
10 or 12 inches in tho south-west, where also the heat is 
greatest. The forests, which cover nearly half tho total 
area, ])roduco cedar, pine, and other useful timbers. On 
the Darling Downs wheat, barley, and oats are cultivated. 
Other crops include maize, coffee, cotton, sugar, and 
various tropical and European fruits. Cattle and sheep 
grazing are flourishing industries, and there are valuable 
fields of gold, copper, tin, lead, and coal, but much of the 
mineral wealth still awaits development 

Brisbane, on the Brisbane River, ia the natural outlet 
for the rich pastoral and agricultural Darling Downs 
district. The site of the city is low and is subject to 
floods ; population 1 25,600, 

Gympic, a large, straggling gold-fields town. 

Ipswich, the oldest inland town. 

Maryborough has factories for sugar, soap and iron, 

Rockhampton, centre of a rich mineral district in 
whicli gold, silver and copper mines are worked. 

Toowoomba, the principal town of tho Darling Downs. 

Townsville, the principal shipping port of North 
Queensland. 
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TBE WORLD AND THS BMmfi. 


SOUm AUSTRALIA. 

South AufttraHa* including the Northern Territorj', 
extends across the central portion of tlie continent, of 
which it comprisos nearly one-tliird, A portion of the 
intoriof is slightly below the sca'levol, and h f*ccu]»icd by 
•eyeral extensive salt lakes, into which, dnrifig w*. t Hcasons, 

A number of streams find their way. During droughts, 
to which the colony is even more subject than th.e other 
States, the waters of these are absorbed or evaporate*’, 
and the whole district bcconies a desrrt. There is a con- 
siderable variation in tcir.p'Tature an*i rainf.-iil. The 
mean annual fall at Adelaide ia 20 inehea, while on the 
northern coast it exceeds 00 inches, and in the isitericr 
falls as low os 5 iriche<». Wiicut, oats, barley, c*rar*goi», 
lemons, olives, and grapes, as well as English fruits, aie 

f rown. Wine n)j.hing is an improving indu.dry, and 
randy and other B})jrit3 are produced. Copper is the 
principal mineral wealth, hut gold, eilver, iron, and coui 
are found. 

Adelaide, on tliC river Torro.Tis, nhout Roveri uaiui? from 
Port Adel.dde, has bi-c-a (‘.'.Kc] lJ)e AustraJ«;*n 

City’*; popultdion al'Mit 17 o‘,0'.h>. 

Gloueig, a walcring-plaro. 7 milts from Adehtidc. 

Koorinffa, 45 ruijes norlh o£ Adelaide, ia near the 
fonioa*^ burra cof'pftr mine. 

BSourI Gambior, in the centre of a fine agricuUnr^tl 
district. j 

Pori Adelaide, the chief port of tiio coIo.mj. ; 

Pori rirle, wiicut ( iii< t cxfiuit. 

Waiiaxoo, seaport of the coppcr-ni'ning (Ustrlota. 

WESTl'Py AUSTRALIA. 

Western Australia oeeu [lies the whole of fchcccntincnl wt^t 
of the meridian of 120'"'' cast longit.u<ic*. Deserts of ear.J, 
stones, or gravel cover a conah.lmibl'j [lorlioa of the mteriv)r. 
The climate is magnificent, hot, but dry and bracing, in 
the south-west there arc (‘xtensivo forc:ds of karri, jarr.ah, 
and sandul-wood, the tirnhor from v/hich jiro\uics a valuahlo 
article of export. Hjo gold fi('ldn are being rapidly de- 
veloped, the output aj;|.ronehing £2,r)00,<f‘H) anniinlly. 
East Coolgardir h.as been tho mo;it productive field. Tin 
and coj*])er are also ndned. 

Albany, or. King (Jco'-i^c’s Sound, wdh a fine h.arbour 
but !i poor ficiglihcjinlujo l. 

Frecmautlo, sif u'-iicci at I’le mor.t!* of the Swan river, 
b.is dhjilaeed Alh-uiy as Ihp ptace of call for mail eteamers 
fi’oiM Huro]>c. 

Perth, i»opnl.ition 4!hr)00, i.; siluub'd on the estuary of 
the Swau Hivcr, twelve mlica ahovQ Precmantle.. 

TAS/IAMA. 

Tasmania is an isl.ind lying to the south of Victoria, 
and Bffparatcd from it by Bass Slrait, 140 milct' across, 
Tho rainfall is moderate, being slighlly leas than that of 
London, but it is regular. There iiro forests of useful 
timber, but sheep farming and fruit growing form the 
principal industnc.s. The country is rix h in minerals, 
producing gold, silver, copper, tin, iron, and coal. 

Eob&rt, on the river Derwent, p*-)3sc:->'es a spacious and 
viclhsholtcj..Hl harbour, and is fameU fur its fruits; popu- 
lation 3,5,000. 

Launceston, the recoud town in Tasmania, with a furlj 
busy port. 


NEW ZEALAND. 

UTV&TIOB AND EXTENT. Tho self-governing colony 
ol New Zealand consists of a group of two large islands, 
And a smaller one, togother with .several Bmaller groupu, 
•ituatod in the South Dacifie, 1,200 miles east by south of 
Aastralia. 1’he total area is about 104,500 square niiVs, 
or sHghtlv less than that of Great Britain and Ireland. 
North Island is 44,600 square mih^s, South, or Middle 
Island, separated from the former by Cook Stru.it, 68,600 
square miles, and Stewart Island tiTO square miles. Of 
the other groups the chief are the Bernnwkes to the novth 
oi the maiu islands, the Ghathams to the east, and the 
Aaicklands to the south. 

PEOPLE AND GOV£R?BiIEKT. The population in 
1901 WAS 8)0,000, including, 43,000 Maoris, who are 


found chiefiy in North Island. They are of Polynatiaa 
origin, and physically and in intelKgenoo a fine race, 
practise the various professions, sit in Parliament, and, 
in fact, enjoy all rights and privileges equall}' with the 
white settlers. Parliamentary government has been 
cstublkhed since 1860. The Upper House consists of 
46 members, nominated for seven years by the Governor, 
the Ijcgislativo Assembly of 80 — four of whom are Maoris 
cho.sen by the native vote — elected triennially on adult 
Bufirage, the women exercising the franchise freely. Tho 
members of both hoiiseo receive an annual allowance. 
Foreign affairs are excluded from the consideration of the 
Colonial Parliament, and the Governor ia empowered to 
reserve any law for the consideration of the Imperial 
Governnicrrt. 

BUILD. A.11 the iyliuuls ore mountainous and well 
watercfl by numerous rivers and lt*kca. A volcanic belt, 
containing two active volcanoes, crosses tho North Island, 
and on both sides of this belt w a region of geysers and hoi 

the waters of wliich posscr.a medicinal properties. 
A mountain range ruiH tlirough Middle Island from north 
to south, ri.'S.ing above the snow line, and leaving a narrow 
coast plain on the west, and a broader strip — the Canter- 
bury Plains— on the east. Stewart Island ia covered with 
forosi-clad liilla. The coast-line, especially that of North 
Island, is broken, and provides many good harbours. 

CLIMATE. I’he climate is exceedingly beuitlu^ and 
r» .semblea that of Dnglarul, but is w-armer and more equable. 
Tho average teinjier.'ituro of Nortli I.-dend is 7° higher, and 
of South I.slaiui 4® higher than that of London. The 
prevailing north-west winds bring abundance of moisture, 
wliich i.s conden.sed by the mountain ridges and deposited 
as ruin on their western elopes. H(‘iicc tho rainfall in the 
west is greater than in the east. In tho fiord region, to 
(he south-west of Middle Island, it amounts to 120 inches 
.'\imuaily, while at Christchurch, near tho east coast, it b 
but 20 inchos, 

PRODUCTIONS. Y orosts ore cxtcn.sive, e.speci«lly on 
tlio we.st.ern slopes of the mountains. The most valuable 
limber is that of tho kauri pine. Kauri gum, o re.sin^vus 
c.\ijdatiou from these trce.<», is dug from the soil on Ah® 
sites of old forests and at the foot of the growing tr^'^cA, 
and forms a valuable export. Another cbaroct eristic b ^ 
the flora is the gigantic tree ferns, which reach a heighll 
of 00 feet. The more open parts of the country arc grasA* 
covered, and feed millions of sheep and cattle, or, whers 
(he ground is sufliciently swampy, produce abundatico of 
native flax. All British grain crops and fruits flourish, \ 
and the orange and lemon are cultivated in North lBland.j 
Tim mines produce coal, gold, silver, iron, and copjwr. / 

COMMERCE. The foreign trade of the colony is con-1 
siderable, 'J'hrw-fourths of it is with Great Britain;) 
Australia, India, and Fiji following next. The erp'jrtil 
include wool, frozen moat, dairy produce, gold, hemp,' 
hides and pelts, knuri gum, grain, tadlow', and oiinbcr, and ; 
in 1004 nearly ruushod £1 .'>,000,000. The imports, chiefly , 
manufacturtid goods from Britain and Colonial produce, , 
amounted in 1004 to £13.290,000. The principal ports i 
are Auckland, Wellington, and Napier in North Island;} 
Nelson, Dunedin, and Lyttclten in South Island. 

Auckland (North Island), tlie former scat of government, ( 
possesses a niagiihicent harbour formed by an inlet of 
Hanraki Gulf, and Is the largtiSt town in the colony; 
population 07,200. 

ChristcbuTch (South Island), stands inland on tha 
Canterbury Plain, and is a great railway centre *, popula- 
lation 57,000. 

Dunedin (?outh klami), on Otugo Harbour, Is tho chiei:> 
commercial city of the colony ; population 52,500. , 

iDverrrergill, chief port on the south coast of South 

LyileJton, port to Chrir.tclmrch, in a land-blocked basin. 

Napior, cliief town in the provincial district of Hawke • 
Biiy. 

Nelson, capital of the province of Nelson, a lovely site- 

New Plymouth, a small town at tho foot of Mount 
Egniont (or T'aranaki). 

WplHngton (North Island), on Cook Strait, 1,200 mile* 
from Sydney, is the seat of government on account nl ill 
oeutxal situation ; population 48,500, 
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BAOiWAYfL The govemment Unee exceed 
mileB in length, and othora are in course of oonatmotion. 
There are 113 miles of jttivately owned railways. The 
pdnoipal lines proceed 

(1) Prom A.ackland soutb*rard to the hot spring region. 

(2) Prom Wellington north-west, to New Plymouth. 

(3) Il'rom Chri.stchurch northward to Culvorden, weatward 

to Qreymouth on the west coast, and southward to 
Invercargill, via Timaru, Oamaru, and Dunedin. 


BEITISH POSSESSIONS IN AFBICA. 

The posBcsaioua of Brit^iin in Africa aro found in the 
west, south, and cast of the Continent. 


IJX/r/Sff V/EST AFRICA. 


I'OS3KS.^ION?. 

Area, nnoiudi*'? 

proton tod ; 

Iopulatiox. 

Gambia .... 
Bicrra I.eone , • 
Gold Co-ist . . . 

Lagos .... 
Nigeria .... 

3,600 sq. miles 
30,000 „ 

26,700 „ 

310,000 „ 

iiiil 


PEOPLE AKD GOVERNMENT. The natives, especially : 
in the coast regions, l.elong to various ncgio and negroid ; 
tribes. Many are still pagans; some profess Muham 
madanism, and oilicrs are iioininallv ChrisiiaiH. Korthem 
Nigeria contains several Mulinniinadan States, the people 
of which, as the Ilausaa and Fulanis, belong to a higher 1 
type. Gambia, Sierra Leone, the Gold Coa^tt, and Lagos | 
arc Crown Colonies, each governed by the Colonial Oflice ; 
through a Governor, assisted by simili executive and | 
legislative Councils, the latter of which includes a certain 
number of unofficial members. In the interior native 
obiofs still exercise authority over the various tribes, but 
ore supervised by travelling Commissioners. It is intended 
to amalgamate the administration of Southern Nigeria 
with that of Lagoa. Northern Nigeria is adrainiaterod by 
a High Commissioner assisted by residents. 

CLIMATE. COMMUNICATIONS, AND TRADE. The 
whole of the territory is situated within the tropics, ajid 
the climate is gencroily hot and unhealthy for Europeans. 
Gambia is less unhealthy than the other colonies. There 
are few roads, and the rivers form the principal moans of 
internal communication. In Ashanti (Gold C’oast Colony) 
a government railway has been constructed from the coast 
through the middle of a gold-bearing district to Kumusi, 
and there are 120 miles of railway laid down in Lagos 
Colony. The exports consist of the native productions 
of the various countries, ground-nuts, beosw'ax, rubber, 
ivory, copal, palrn-oil and palm kernels, hid(*s and skins, 
and t^tal £4,500,000 annually. The imj)orts amount to 
£6,500,000 annually, and consist principally of textiles, 
chiefly cottons, hardware, and tobacco. 

1. GAMBIA consists of a narrow strip of territory on 
both banks of the river Gambia from its mouth as far as 
navigation extends, that is about 220 miles. The wet 
season, Juno to Octo))cr, is the most unhealthy. Cotton 
is grown and manufactured by the natives. Bathurst, 
the principal town, has a population of 8,800. 

2. ^ SIERRA LEONE was formerly known as the “ wdiitc 
man's grave.” Parts of the coast are low and swampv, 
but the interior is hilly. The rainfall is heavy, and the 
vegetation luxuriant. There is little cultivation. The 
capital, Freetown, which enjoys muniripal governmeiit, 
possesses the finest harbour on the west coast of Africa ; 
population 30,000. 

, 8. THE GOLD COAST COLONY, including Ashanti, 
U enclosed, except on the south, by French and German 
tMTitoi^, Much of the country is low and marshy, and 
the rainfall is heavy except in the east. Agriculture is 
prosperous, and the mineral wealth is great, but the climate 
prevents the full development of the mines. Accra, 
population 18,000, is the capital, Oupe Coast and Mmina 


art olso centres of trade. Kumast was the capital ol the 
negro kingdorn of Ashanti. 

4 . LAGOS consists of the island of Logos, situated tn 

the Bight of Benin, and a strip of territory along the coast, 
exttmding from Daluiiney to Nigeria. It is one of the mc^t 
unlioalthy pjirts of Atrica. The rainfall in places exceeds 
120 inchos annually. There is a wealth of natural pro* 
ductions ; maiz(\ yams, plantains, cocoa, and oofTee aw 
grown, and the cultivation of cotton is being developed. 
The town of Laffos is the largest on the west coaat ; 
population 48.0<'»0. , . x , 1 . 

5. NIGERIA extends from the Bight of Benm to the 
bonlers of the Sahara. It is divided into the two prot^* 
toratos of Northern Nigeria and Southern Nigeria by a line 
drawn from east to west. The groat natural feature^ of 
the country is the Lower Niger and its delta. ^ Proceeding 
inland, the mangrove swamps of the delta give place to 
fin extensive forest region, producing enormous quantities 
of timber, rubber, and oil, and this is followed by op^ 
prass la.nds which merge into the sandy plains of the north* 
The principal towns are Calabar, the capital, population 
about 15,000 ; Z>’onr»v, Sew Calabar, and Benin in Southern 
Nigeria; and Zvrt'jeru, the admiaislrative oentro, Sohota, 
and Yakoba in Northern Nigeria. 

B!<JTISli SOUTH AFRICA. 

British territory in Booth Africa occupies about two* 
thirds of that paii of the continent laying south of the tenth 
parallel of south latitude, and includes the followhig 
cohinics and protectorates ; — 


Colony. I 

A REA. 

PorELATION, 

1904. 

C;;p(? Colony I 

Natal ........ 1 

Basutoland 

Orange Hirer Colony . . 

IVansvaal 

Southern Hhodesia . . 
Nortliern Hhodesiji . . , 
Bcchuunaiand Protei t onit* 

l’77,t'>00 

.''..'..370 

10, .300 
50,00:j 
117, 730 

1 144,000 

L>S7 .000 
275,000 

2.410.000 

924.000 

349.000 

387.000 

1.318.000 

503.000 
74C.000 

120.000 


PEOPLE. The while jinpuhition is clucfiy of British 
or Dutch descent, and totals about l,13fi,000, the Dutch 
element preponderating in the westein portion of Capo 
Colony and in the Orange lliver Colony. The number of 
British immigrants is steadily increosing, and exceeded 
60,000 in l!)03. The natives consist mainly of various 
Kafir and Hottentot tribes, with a few Buehnien. The 
Kafirs, which include the Zulus, Basutos, Pondos, Swazis, 
and Bochimnas, are a warlike people of fine physique. 
They are mainly pastoral and possess large herds of cattle 
and horses, but they also cultivate their land oare^Uy. 
The Hottentots are physically inferior to the Kafirs, and 
have a lighter complexion. They make good herdsmein, 
but do not practise tillage. The Bushmen are a race of 
yellowish -brown pigmies wdio are fast dying out. A 
number of Malays are found in the coast towns, and there 
are about 70,000 Indians in Natal. Recently several 
thousand Chinese have boon introduced under indeuturs 
for labour in the mines of the Transvaal. 

GOVERNMENT. The, govenimcnt of British South Arnca 
is under the supervision ol the ” High Commissioner,” 
who represents the British Crown and fulfils the ofBcs 
of Viceroy. B'our forms of Colonial government are 
exemplififsj in South Africa. Cape Colony and SaUtl ore 
self-governing, each possessing its own parliament of two 
houses. The Legislative Council of Cape Colony consists 
of 20 members elected for seven years, and the Legislative 
Assembly of 107 moinbcra elected for five years. 
The electors, wlio arc the same in each case, quauiy 
as oooupiers of property valued at £75, or as being ia 
receipt of an income of £50. 1’he 13 members of the 
Upper House of Natal are af>pointed for ten yean 
by the Governor on the advic<* oi his mini.stcrs, a portion 
retiring every five years. The 43 members of the Lower 
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Hoase are elected for four years on a franchise resembling 
that of Cape Colony. Votes are conferred on natives under 
certain oonditiona 

Basukiand is a Crown Colony governed by a Resident 
Commissioner under the direction of the High Commissioner, 
who^ alone has the power of promulgating laws. The 
administration of the Bechtianaland Protectorate is carried 
on by a Resident Commissioner acting under the High Com- 
missioner, and assisted by two Assistant Commissioners. 
Bhodesia is administered by the liritish South Africa 
Company, which received its powers by a Royal Charter 
wanted in 1889. The Crown appoints a Resident 
Commissioner, and there is an Executive Council of six 
members and a Legislative Council of sixteen. The 
Company appoints four members of the former and seven 
of the latter, but the members must bo approved by the 
Colonial Secretary. Seven members of the Legislative 
Council are elected by registered voters. All laws must 
be confirmed by the High Commissioner, and may be 
disallowed by the Colonial Office. 

Tlie Tranitvaal has now obtained self-government in 
home affairs, and the Orange Pircr Colony will before the 
close of 1907 obtain the same ])rivilego, but in matters 
relating to foreign states tlio Rritisli (Joverninent retains 
full control. 

BUILD. From the aca the country rises in terraces to 
the^ principal watershed, a chain of mountains wliich, at 
their eastern end, attain an elevation of 10,00t) feet, and 
run almost parallel to the coast at an average distance of 
150 miles. Between iho inaiu chain and the sea tJie 
country is crossed by minor ranges, which 8ex)arate t-ho 
various terraces. North of the principal watershed the 
territory consists almost entirely of elevated plateaux, 
the High Veldt, crossed !)y ridges of hills, and with many 
isolated eminences locally known as kopjes. Much of the 
Veldt is hare, or covered with thin grass or tliorny trees 
and scrub. Other portions are well wooded. West of tho 
Bechuanaland Protectorate lies tho Kalahari Desert, an 
almost waterless waste inhabited by a few native hunters. 

CLIMATE. Since the territory extends from the 8th 
to tho 35th parallel of latitude, and presents such differences 
of olovation, there arc many varieties of climate. Speaking 
generally, the summers are hot and the winters cool, 
except m tho low-lying lands within tho Tropics, where 
the boat is often oppressive, and malarial fevers are 
prevalent at certain seasons, while heavy falls of snow are 
not uncommon in the northern highlands of Natal. On 
the whole, the climate is healthy and suitable for Europeans, 
the air being usually dry and bracing. The upland plains 
of Cape Colony provide health resorts favourable for 
persons suffering from pulmonary diseases. 

During summer the prevailing south-east winds bring 
rain to the eastern portions of Cape Colony and to Natal, 
but the mountains in the west are of insufficient elevation 
to arrest the rain clouds, and the moisture passes to the 
tropical regions beyond. The principal rainfall in the 
south-west is derived from the north-west winds of winter. 

A broad belt, extending from the north-west of Cape 
Colony through Bechuanaland, is practically rainless. 

PRODUCTIONS. Vegetation is most luxuriant in the 
eoast strip and in the low lying river valhtys. There are 
several fertile tracts in the interior, but usually successful 
eultivatioD demands careful irrigation, and the sparseness 
(rf tho population checks the necessary expenditure. In 
some districts wheat and other cereals, mealies, and tobacco 
do weU. European fruits are being successfully intro- 
duced. The cultivation of the vino and tho manufacture 
of wine and brandy are important industries in Capo 
Ckilony. The coast strip of Natal yields sugar, rice, 
bs&anos, and pineapples, and tea is cultivated on tho 
ueighbouring hills. The open plains of tho interior are 
weU suited for pasturage, and immense flocks of sheep and 
eattle are rear^. 

The elephant, rhinoceros, hippopotainus, zebra, and 
giraffe have disappeared from the settled portions, and in 
Rhodeda the herds of buffalo have been thinned almost 
to extinction by rinderpest. The lion and leopard are 


still met with in the north-eftst of the Transvaal, and mors 
frequently in Rhodesia. Herds of springbok are common. 

Of the native birds Hie ostrich has been domesticated for 
the sake of its feathers, and the secretary bird is protected 
by law on account of the war it wages on snakes. 

The mineral wealth is great. The diamond fields of 
Kimberley and the Witwatersrand gold fields are the most 
famous mining centres. Diamonds are also mined in the 
Orange River and Transvaal Colonies, and gold has been 
discovered in Rhodesia, Natal, etc. There are extensive 
beds of coal, but the finest quality of African coal, that of 
Natal, is inferior to the best European varieties. 

COMMERCE. The foreign trade is extensive and 
increasing. The special commissioner appointed by the 
Board of Trade reported in December, 1903, that South 
Africa promises to become, in the near future, Britain's 
best customer for manufactured goods, with Germany 
and the United States as her most dangerous rivals. The 
imports consist of manufactured goods, chiefly textiles, 
Tiuichinery, and railway plant, foodstuffs, and building 
materials. The exports include gold, diamonds, and 
other minerals, wool, mohair, hides, and skins. The 
principal ports are Cape Town, Port Elizabeth, East 
London, and Durban. 

RAILWAYS. *J'he railway system is being rajndly 
developed, the several governments having various 
extensions under construction. Tho principal lines are : — 

(1) Tlie Western, from Cape Town to Kimberley, rta 
Beaufort West. The line has been continued through 
Bechuanaland and Rhodesia, via Vrjburg, 3Iafeking, and 
Palai)ye to Bulawayo and Salisbury, with a branch from 
liulawayo to the Wankie coal-fields, and the Victoria Falla 
on the Zambezi, a total lengtii of 1,960 miles. It is 
intended to carry this branch across the Zambezi and 
tlirough Northern Rhodesia to tlie southern end of 
Luke Tanganyika. 

(2) 91ic Central, from Port Elizabeth to Colcsbnrg, vlth 
a loop to Qraaf Reinct, and a continuation to Bloemfontein, 
Johannesburg, and I’rctoria. 

{?>) The Eastern, from East London to Springfontein, In i 
the Orange River Colony, %\ith a branch to Aliwal North. 

By means of branches there is intercommunication A) 
between these main lines, the principal junctions being ,■ 

De Aar, Naaiiport, and Stormburg. , 

(1) The Natal Railway, from Durban through Pieter- 
inaritzburg, Ladysmith, and Newcastle to Pretoria, with 
iiranchcs to Karrismith and Vryheid. 

Lines also connect Pretoria with Lorenzo Marquez, and 
Salisbury wiRi Beira, ports in Portuguese East Africa ; and 
a line to link Cape Colony with Natal is under construction, 

1. CAPE COLONY, 

CArB CoLOiTY occupies the extreme southern portion ^ 
of iJio continent, and extends from tho ocean to the Orange 
River and the Bechuanaland Protectorate. Rivers are 
numerous, but are of little use for purposes of navigation \ 
or irrigation. Wool, wine, and grain crops are prc^uced 
in the south-west, and maize and tobacco along the south- 
east coast ; cattle, sheep, and horses are raised, and i strich 
farming is an important industry in the Great Karroo, the 
tableland lying to the south of the principal mountain 
chain. Valuable forests in the south central region produce 
yellow-wood and Cape mahogany. Diamonds are the most | 
valuable mineral, but gold, coal, and copper are also worked. 

Cape TotoUf the capital, is situated on Table Bay, at the 
foot of Table Mountain, sixteen days from Southampton. 
Extensive harbour improvements have been carried out, t 
and further works are in progress; population 78,000 
(with suburbs 170,000). Bimon's Bay, 22 miles to the 
south, is a naval station. 

Port Elizabeth, on Algoa Bay, is the outlet for the central 
portion of the colony ; population 33,000. 

Kimberley contains the richest diamond fields in the 
world ; population 34,500. 

East London, where extensive harbour works nre in 
course of construction, is the principal port for the fertile 
Eastern Province ; population 25,000. 

S. NATAL. 

Natal, including Zululand and Tongaland, extends for 
376 miles along the south-east coast of the continent, and 
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Inland to the Drakensberg Mountains. The Vryheid ^d 
Utrecht districts were annexed from the Transvaal in liHW. 
The country is well watered, but none of the rivers are 
navigable. The coast strip, with an average breadth of 
about 16 miles, is extremely fertile, and good crops of 
sugar, maize, coffee, tobacco, arrowroot, and ginger are 
raised. The midland district is suitable for cereals and 
European fruits, and the highland district for pasturing 
cattle and sheep. The valleys and portions of the coast 
strip are well timbered. Gold, silver, copper, and lead 
are found, but the most important mineral is coal, which 
is extensively worked around Newcastle and Dundee. 
There are valuable deposits of iron in the same neighbour- 
hood. The natives outnumber the whites by ten to one. 

Pietermaritzburg^ the ca])ital, is situated in the midland 
district, about 60 miles from the sea ; population (all races) 
31,000; (whites) 15,000. 

Durban f or Port Is'atal, is the largest town and the only 
important port on the south-east coast. The harbour may 
now be entered by largo vessels at any time ; population 
(all ru es) 08,000; (whites) 31,000. 

3. BASUTOLAND. 

Basutoland is a native province enclosed by Cape 
Colony, Natal, and the Orange River Colony. It has been 
called the “Switzerland of South Africa.” The country 
has a magnificent climate, is well watered and fertile, and 
is a great grain producing district. The natives possess 
larg(» herds of cattle and horses. *ihe capital, Maseru^ has 
a population of 1,300, of whom 200 are whites. 

4. ORANGE RIVER COLONY. 

The Obanob Riveb Colony, which extends from Capo 
Colony and Basutoland to the Vaal River, was formally 
annexed. May 29th, 1900. The country consists principally 
of gently undulating grassy plains with an elevation of 
from 4,000 to 6,000 feet. The climate is healthy and 
bracing, with cold winters in the higher districts. The 
eastern portion, where the rainfall is comparatively good, 
contains the best com land and produces good crops. The 
remainder of the countiy is admirably adapted for grazing 
and cattle breeding, and slurep farming forms the principal 
industry. There ore no forests. Coal is abundant in the 
Kroonstod and Heilbron districts. The principal diamond 
mines are at Jagersfontein, near the western boundary of 
j the colony. Garnets and other gems and gold are found. 
{ Bloemfontein^ population 26,000; Kroonstad, 6,800; and 
[ Harrismitht 6,3t)0, are the largest towns. 

6. THE TRANSVAAL. 

Thb Tbansvaal stretches from the Vaal in the south to 
the Limpopo in the north, and from Bcchuanaland in the 
west to Portuguese East Africa and Natal, with about 
one-sixth of the total area within the tropics. The table- 
land h^ an average elevation of from 4,(MX) to 6,600 feet, 
but towards the north and along the eastern frontier it 
sinks in places to little more timn 1,000 feet. This portion 
of the country is well wooded, and is known as the Bush 
Veldt; the heat of summer is oppressive, and malarial 
fever is prevalent during a portion of the year. The 
rainfall is greatest in the neighbourhood of the mountain 
range that crosses the eastern portion of the colony, 
exceeding 30 inches annually, while in the west the fall 
it under 16 inches. The country is capable of supporting 
large numbers of cattle and sheep, except in the lower 
portions of the Bush Veldt, where the tso-tso fly proves 
fatal to cattle. Minerals constitute the principal wealth 
of the country. There are extensive beds of coal, and 
iron, silver, copper, and lead are found. Diamonds are 
imned in three districte, and early in 1906 a stone of record 
was discovered near Johannesburg. The gold industry 
IS the most important, the output in 1905 being valued 
at over £20,000,000. The richest field is that of the 
Witwatersrand. a rooky ridge in the south of the colony. 

rraoria is the capital and has a population of 38,600. 

I. the centre of the Witwatersrand gold-field. 

IS tbe largest town ; population 166,600. 


6- RHODESIA. 

1. SouTUEBN Rhodesia comprises Matabeleland and 

Mashoualand, and extends from the Transvaal boundary 
to the Zambezi, the whole of the territory being within the 
tropics. The higher regions consist of prairie land, and 
the climate is suitable for European colonists. In the 
north and west there are extensive forests. The mineral 
resources are great, and are being rapidly develop^. 
Gold and coal are worked, and silver, copper, iron, tin, 
and plumbago are known to exist. Tobacco, cotton, and 
rubber are indigenous to the country, and European fruits 
and vegetables, and the cereals thrive. The white popu- 
lation in 1004 numbered 12,600. The chief towns are 
Salisbury, the pohtical capital, and Bulawayo, the chief 
commercial centre. . 

2. Northern Rhodesia extends from the Zambexi 
to the Congo Free State and westward to Portuguese 
territory. *J’he country is occupied by native tribes under 
their own cliicfs. Forests are extensive, and there are 
large mineral deposits. 

7. BECHUANALAND PROTECTORATE. 

The protectorate lies between the Molopo River and tbo 
Zambezi, and extends westwarl from the Transvaal and 
Rhodesia to German South-West Africa, occupying a 
portion of the western slope of the tableland. The country 
suffers from a deficiency of water, and in the west forms 
a part of the Kalahari Desert. Maize is the principal crop. 
The large lu'rd.'* of cattle formerly held by the natives have 
been great ly thinned hy rinderpest, Tlio population in 
KhM includt'd 120,000 natives and 1,000 whites, 

BRITISH BAST AFRICA. 

The following table shows the estimated area and 


>opulation of the British 
^ast Africa : — 

?rol octorates in Equatorial 


Area I 

Population 

r lU ;T ! .< 1’OP.ATLS. 

(Estimated). ! 

(PiSttmated). 

East Africa Protectorate . 

177.100 

2.900,000 

Uganda Protectorate . . 

2l'3,r)t>0 

4,500,000 

Ziinzibar I'rotci’torale . . 

1,020 

200.000 

Central Africa Protectorate 

40, $>80 ' 

700,000 

Bornalilaud Prolictorate . 

08,000 

153,000 


The whole of these territories is administered by the 
1 mperial Government through Commissioners. The Central 
Africa Protectorate and the Somaliland Protectorate are 
controlled by the Colonial Office, the others by the Foreign 
Office. the exception of Zanzibar they are divided 

into a number of districts, each of which is in charge of 
a Collector or Deputy Commissioner. The Commissioner 
of the East Africa Protectorate acts as British Agent and 
Consul-General at Zanzibar, and exercises control over the 
Sultan and his government. 

1. The East Africa Protectorate extends for about 
400 miles along the coast and inland to Uganda. It 
consists of a low, fertile, coastal plain of varying width, 
from which a steep slope leads to an inland plateau, 
comparatively waterless and barren. Beyond the plateau 
grass-covered plains slope gradually to the basin of the 
Victoria Nyanza. Portions of the country are considered 
suitable for European settlers. A railway extends from 
Monbasa on the coast to Port Florence, at the north-east 
corner of the lake, a distance of 684 miles. The chief 
productions ore cloves, ivory, rubber, copra, and hides. 
Textiles, building materials, rice, grain, and flour are 
imported. Mor^asa is the capital and chief port; 
population 27,000. 

2. The Uganda Protectorate includes Uganda proper, 
lying along the north-western shores of Victoria Nyanza, 
and country extending westward to the Congo Pi’ce State, 
and northward to the Soudan. The climate is unhealthy, 
and in recent years the people have suffered much from 
** sleeping sickness.” Several steamers trade on the lake, 
and ivory, cattle, skins, and rubber, together with small 
quantities of cotton and oofiTee, are exported. Ootton goods 
form the principal import. Entebbe, on the north-west 
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ihOfB of ViotoriA Kynn^A, I0 the edlninieirAtive centre, but 
the native capital U Kampala. 

Z, The Zanzibar Protbctobatx includes the islands 
d Zanzibar and Henibi^ the latter lying 40 miles north of 
the former. The soil is fertile, and the islands are weD 
cultivated, cloves and cocoa-nuts bein-g theohief productions. 
The trade is chiefly with India, Great Britain, and German 
East A&ica. Cloves, cof»ra, chillies, and gum are exported. 
The imports comprise textile fabrics, rice, ond coal. The 
capital, Zanzibar t has a tine harbour, and is the largest 
town and chief commercial centre of East Africa. It is 
used as a coaling station by the British navy. 

i. The Centiial Afuica Proteittorate includes the 
territory lying round the shores of Lake Nyasa, formerly 
known as Nyasalund, together with the greater part of 
the Bhire badn, and extends southward to the Zambezi. 
It consists principally of a wt'II-waf.crcd plateau, but the 
climate is unhealthy. There are about 500 European 1 
settlers, chiefly Scotch, who have successfully established \ 
coffee, sugar, and toluicco plantations. Oilier exports j 
include cotton, ivory, and rubber. The importa are j 
textiles, hardware, and provisionB. The chief towns arc 
Zomba, the administrative centre, and LiLzntyre ; population 
6,600, of whom only 200 are Europeans. 

6. Tub Somaliland 1‘rotectouate extends for 400 
tmles along the coast opposite Aden, and inland to the 
eighth parallel of north latitude. British administration 
i« confined to the coast. The Somalis are a nomadic, 
poiitoral people, and possess herds of camels, oat.tle, horses, 
and sheep. The exports include cattle, skins, hides, 
ostrich feathers, ivory, and gum. Ikrhe.ra, oppoiute to 
Aden, is the prineipel town ; population 30,000. Zciiia j 
Is the chief starting pLacc of caravans fo; Abyssinia. 

THE 

SMALLER BRITISH POSSESSIOHS. 

In addition to the larger territoiies, the British Empire 
includes a number of smaller poasossiona scattered through- 
out the world, which, though unimportant as markets 
for British goods, or as the producers of raw material for 
British manufactures, aro of supremo importance in a 
world-wide empire, serving as links in the chain that 
binds the mother count rv to her moat distant colonies. 
They enable the navy to keep the command of the eca 
by providing (1) fortified coaling stations, (2) dockyards 
wheitj ships ma^ be repaired or refitted, (3) victualling 
yards for replenishing depleted stores. They are of equal 
importance to our mercjiutile marine, for (1) they assist 
in prok^efing the great trade routes, (2) they provide ■ 
harbours iu which merchant vessels may shelter in time ; 
of war, (3) they supply coal and fresh provisions to pa-ising 
ships. In some rases llu^y serve as depots whence Briti li 
goods may l»e distributed to neighbouring eounlrh-B. 

/. IN TUB MBDITERRANBAN. 

The Britisli posseasioas in the Mediterranean arc 
Gibraltar at the western end, Malta in the middle, and 
Cyprus in the Levant. 

QIBRALTAK, the “ Key of (ho Mediterranean,” is 
a rock^ promontory situated at the southern ertremity 
of Spam, to which it is conriectcd by a low, fiat isthmus 
of neutral ground. The rook is so strorerly fortified as 
to bo deem^ impregnable. The town, with a population 
exceeding 27,000, lies on the north-west of the promontory 
fremting the bay. Extensive harbour works, enclosing an 
area 01 about 460 aortas, are in course of construction, 
including docks capable of aecommoclating the largest 
battle snips, and commercial and couliiig moles for the 
use of merchant ships. The port is free, and serves as 
a dep6t for the ocllection and distribution of goods between 
Britain and North Africa. 

MALTA is situated about 60 miles south of Sicily, and 
200 miles from the African coast, and is midway between 
Gibraltar and Port Said. The adndnistration includes tlio 
amaller islands of Gozo and Comino, with a total aroa of 
U7 square miles, and a civil nopulation exceeding 200,000. 
The islands are fertile, ancl cotton, com, oranges, and 


other fruity and early potatoes are grown. Op«iviieds fl 
5,500 persoos ore engaged in lace making, but the bulk 
of the inhabitants are employed in various braoehes ol 
the shipping industry. Valletta, the capital, populatiaa 
.30,000, is strongly fortified, and possesses a magnificent 
deep-water harbour. It is an important calling place for 
ves8<'ls engaged in the Eastern trade, and its dockyard* 
arscn.al, and splendid anchorage combine to make it the 
headquarters of the Mediterranean fleet. 

CYPRUS is on island about 3,600 souaro miles in area, 
with a pof)ulAtion of 237,000, situated! 60 miles from the 
nearest point of Asia Minor, and 240 miles from the 
entrance to the Suez Canal. It is held on lease from the 
Sultan of Turkey for such a period as Russia may occupy 
Kars and Batoum. The inhabitants are mainly of Greek 
extriictioii. The soil is fertile and produces cotton, 
^ain«t, grapes, olives, and other fruits. Other productions 
include wool, silk, hides, and sponges, and the manafacture 
of wine and spirit is an important industry. The island’s 
main importance to Britain lies in its strategic position 
IIS a military base. Nicosia, near the centre of the island, 
is the capital; population 14,800. Larnahj is at present 
Uie thief poit, but it ia intended to make the harbour of 
Famnguf^ta available for largo vessels. 


2. WEST INDIAN POSSESSIONS. 

The following table show's the various West Indian 
Islands that form part of the British Colonial Empire : — 


O'-Iony. 

Cajiii/al. 

Area, 

Bahsma Llands . 
Joraaica .... 
Ijeewurd Irtland.H . 
'Windward fclnnds 
r.ar}>ado.s. . . . ; 

< 3’riuldad. . . . ! 

f Tobago . . . , j 

Nassau . , 
KirarPton . . 
St. John . . 
St. George . 
Bridgetown , 
j Port of Spain 
Scarborough . 

4,40.3 eq. miles 
4,207 

7 O 0 „ 

498 „ 

ICC „ 

1,7W „ 

114 „ 


THE BAHAMA ISLANDS form the most northern group 
of the West Indian Islands, and consist of 20 inhabited 
islands and an immense number of coral islets and 
rocks, Ktretcbing from Florida to the south-eastern poiA 
of Cuba. The iblunda suffer from scantiness of soil, ^ 
.a deficiency of natural water supply, and the want of . 
harbours capable of accommodating large vessels. Theil ' 
delightful climate is making them a popular winter resort f 
for Anierioans. The agave, w’hich yields sisal hemp, is 
cullivatcd, but the principal industries are fruit growing, 
j^pongo gntliering, and salt raking. 

JAMAICA, the largest and moat important of the 
British West Indian possessions, is a mountainous island ^ 
lying 90 miles south of Cuba. It possesses several excellent \ 
harbours. Sugar, coffee, bananas, oranges, and maize | 
are grown, and these, together with rum and t])e pro- 
ductions of the forests — cabinet woods, dye stuffs, drugs, 
and spices — form the principal exports. The population 
conoists mainly of negroes and other colour^ people. 

The administration includes Turks and Caicos Islands at 
the southern extremity of the Bahamas, and the Cayman 
Islands. Kingston possesses a good harbour, and wiUi the 
naval station of Port Royal has a population of 46,500. 

THE LEEWARD ISLANDS form the western section of 
the Lesser Antilles. The British possessions, including 
throe of the Virgin Islands, Antigua, Dominiua, Montserrat, 
and St. Kitts, are federated under one governor. 

TEE WINDWARD ISLANDS form the eastern portion 
of tlie Lesser Antilles. The British possessions comprise 
Grenada, tho Grenadines, St. Vincent, and St. Lucia, 
and are administered os a single colony. St. Lucia is 
a capital coaling station. All the Lesser Antilles have 
a tropical climato, but the heat is modified by the sea 
breezes. Destructive hurricanes are common. The chief 
productions are sugar, coffee, cotton, cacao, and fruits. 

BARBADOS, the most eastern of the West Indian 
Islands, has a separate administration. The popnlation 
is very deniie, numbering 1,198 to the square mile. The 
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IrihHidl ia remMrkably fortile^ attd is CMonsiderod tbe sD<Mt 
healthy of the Vi'est Indian Isianda 
TSXifIDADi the second in size of the British West 
Indies, approaches within 7 miles of the coast of S. America 
The soil w fertile, and sugar, rum, molasses, timber, fniit, 
and cocoa are exported. The Pitch Lake, 110 acres in 
extent, produces upwards of 10t»,000 ions of aspluvlto 
annaally. Pttrt of Spain possesses the best harbour in 
the West Indies; population 64,000. 

3, iN TUB ATLANTIC OCEAN. 


The British possessions in the Atlantic comprifsti ; — 


Colony. 

Capibd. 

Area. 

Bermuda Island* 
Ascension . . 
8t. Helena . . 
Tristan D’ Acuna 

1 Falkland Rinnd* 

1 South Georgia . 

Hamilton . . 
Georgetown . . 
Jamestown . . 

New Edinburgh 
Stanley . . . 

Ifl sq. milfH 

85 

:: 

6,800 

1.000 


THE BERMUDA ISLANDS consi'^f of n group of small 
coral isletis and reefs lying in the No>th At bint ie, tJOti miles 
oast of Cape Hatterae in the United St'ites. They are 
beconiing a favourite winter resort of AmerieuiH and 
Canadians. The group, from its position, i? of bigh 
etralegic vaiuo, and forms an important mival Rtalion. Uie 
fortiried upprouelu'S to the channels and the f.trengly 
defended doe.kvard enabling .ships to refit in saf*ty. 

ASCENSION and ST. HELENA lie on the route of 
vesRele between Kfiijland and ^he (b»pe. ‘since the opening 
of tilt Suez Canal the ii'l.inds have declined in j)ro**|»erity. 
Both HIV fortified, and are of inipoitanee as coalnig *.ta»ionM, 
and Anu'nsion serves as a h<‘a!th rosoit for the crews of 
the Sooth Atlanfi<’ s«|uadr(m. 

THE FALKLAND ISLANDS are situ.ated in the South 
Atlantic, Ih)U miles (‘ust of Msgel'an’s Strait. Sheep 
farming is th.e f>rineipal industry, and wool and frozen 
mutton are the hi:\[ile exp<irts. The islands B<Tve as a 
station for refittinj and provisioning vessel.^ engMfrrd in 
the southern whale fishery, or proceeding round Cape 
Horn. The colony includes South Oeortria, an iidu'S- 
pitahle and frequently iee-bound i.sland, without permani nt 
mhabitunts, lying 800 miles oast-aouth-eaat of the 
FaJhlands, The whole colony contains only UUO inhabited 
houses. 

/ 4. IN THE INDIAN OCEAN. 

(The ntinor possessions in the Indian Ocean comprise : — 

(1) Alien with its dependencies, Perim, Bocotra, and 
tlie Kuria Muria IhIhoiIs. 

(2) Mauritius, togeiher with llodriguez a.^d the Chagos 
pToupg, 

(iJ) The Seychelles. 

(1) The Laccadive and BJaldive Archipelagoa, 

(£>) The Andaman and Nicobar Islauda. 

(G) The Straits S"ttlemeiit«. 

ADEN is* a strongly fortified rocky peninsula io the 
south-west of Arabia, to wh'cb it is joined by n narrow, 
sandy isthmus. The town occuyiios the ait« of the crater 
of an extinct volcano. The harbour is good and affords 
sh(‘U<er for vessels in all weathers. Lying in the steamer 
route to India, Australia, and the East generally, Aden 
has become one of the most important coaling statioius 
in the world. 'The trade is considerable, reaching nearlv 
£7,000,000 annually. The port is free for nearly all 
merchandise, and is the great entrepot of the trade of 
Sou^em Arabia and North-East Africa. The population 
M about 60,000. Aden, which together with its depen- 
dmoies, is included in the government of Bombay, is 
the centre of a British protectorate over the tribes wcupy- 
ing the coast region of Arabia, from Periin to Muscat. 

Perm is a small rocky Hand situated In the Btralt of 
i>at)-el.Maudeb. It possesses a good harbour and a Ihzht- 
nouse, ^d serves as a coaling station for merchant vessels. 
« miles off the north-east point of Africa, 

and has an area of 1,880 square miles, and a population 
-^1® descent. Aloes, dates, and figs 

•TO produced. 

TvJe Kuria Marla Islands have valuable deposits of guano. 


MAUEITIDS, with on area of 700 s^naro miles and a' 
population exceeding 370,000, the majority of whom arc of 
IndituD descent, lies 600 miles ea«t of Madagascar. The 
climate is tropical but generally healthy Cyclones 
occasionally prove very destructiv*!. The staph pro- 
duction is sugar, and nearlv all the necessaries of life are 
imjmrted from India, South Africa, Australia, and Great 
Brif.iin. The capital and largest town Par* LouU, 
situated ill the north-west of the isbuid has a good harbour, 
and enjoys mi.»8t of tlie foreign tratle , population ’>6.000. 

Rodrigue* lies about 3r)0 miles east of AlaiiritJua. The 
cr<m:ite i.« good and the soil fertile. Alai-^e, fruits, and 
vc^retal.iias are cultivated, and cattle, goata, and fish are 
e.vf)orted. 

The Cbagoa Archipelago is in the route of vessels from 
the If*'*! Sea to Australia, and from South Africa to Ceylon 
or Calcutta. The staple prodiu'tion of tlio group and of 
the neigiihouring islands is cocoa-nut oil, from which 
circuuialance they are frequently named the Oil Islands, 
Tlic principal island, Diego Garcia, is a coral atoll enclosing 
n lirn* h.arl/onr, which U of Importance as a coaling station. 

THE SEYCHELLES comprise two principal groups of 
volt aiiic islamis Kurrounded by coral reefs, situated 
9:iO miles north of Mauritius, of which island they weiw 
a depc.iKh'ncy till when thej wore erected into 

a separate crown colony. The climate is tropical but 
very healthy. The chief productions ore the products o! 
the ccwcja-nut palm and vanilla. Victoria, on the largest 
is’and. Mahi-, has a gofxl harbour, and is the headquarters 
of the Ea.st African squadron. 

The Laccadive Archipelago, off tiie south-weat coast of 
ln<fiu. is ultHcltcd to tiie corcrnmcnl of Madras, aud the 
Mfildive Islands, lyin': farther south, are included in Uiat; of 
Ceylon, 

The Andamans, with the little Cocos group at their 
northeni extrenuty, and the Nicobars farther soutli, form 
the fg’attercid links of a chain with a total area of 3,150 
Bijunre niilcjs, and an? situated in tlie east of the Bay of 
Bengal. II bout 1».0 milcis from the coast of Burma, llioy 
are ailrninisteri'd by tlie government of India through ft 
cdiiei conuniKsioiicr. Tiic Andarnuns, which arc used aa 
a penal settlement, contain vahu'.blc forests. Pori Blair. 
on Bouth Andaman, the capital and (irincipal convict 
settlement, posscKsos one of the llne-^t harbours In the 
I'nst. I'he NIcobnrs export coi oa-nut fibre and copra. 

IBE STRAITS SETTLEMENTS are so named from their 
situation on the Strait of Malacc.i. They include (1) 
Penang, togethei with the province of \Vcll(j.sloy, (2) 
Mulacc;a (it' Singapore, (4) a proteetorute consisting of 
Malay .S^^ates occupying the southern portion ct the Malay 
Peninaiilu. 

The total area of the colony is 1,626 square miles, and 
of the protectorate 26,000 square miles. The inhabitant* 
number 672,000 and 697,000 re.speotively, and consist 
chiefly of Chinese, Malays, and Indiana. A small number 
of Europeans are either governnu'iit servants or are engaged 
in commercial pursuits. The climate is tropical, with 
little variation in temfierature throughout the year. 
The rainfall in places exceeds 100 iiiehcs annually. Thft 
soil is fertile ; the forests yield timber, rubber, gutta- 
^lercha, and giuns ; and rice, gambicr, tapioca, pepper, 
spices, and cofTeo are cultivated. 'J'hc tin mines prodaoe 
nearly 70 per cent, of the ivoild’s total .supply, and gold 
is found in placi-s. The impojts exceed £34,000 000 and 
the exports £28,000,000 annually. 

Penang is an island at trio northern end of tlie Strait, 
and i/.vo miles from the maiidand. The capital, George- 
town, is the principal port and the centre of considerable 
local trade. F^roviuce Wellcsloy is the portion of tii6 
Malay I’eninsula lying opposite to the island, and consist* 
of an alluvial plain with forest-clad liilLs in the Interior, 
9'he province is well cultivated, the crops including tb* 
betel nut, rice, and .spices. 

Malacca consb'ts of a town of the same name and territory 
6G0 stjuare miles in area, situated on the Beuinsula, 240 
niilee '^outh of Penang. 

Singapore is an island, 200 square miles in area, situated 
at the extreme south of the Malay Peninsula, from whi«:h 
it is separated by a strait less tlian a mile wide. Singapore^ 
the seat of j/ovornmont of the fitraits Settlements, thft 
head-quarters of the Britisli navy in Eastern Seas, and ft 
commercial port of first rate Importance, witii excellent 
dock BccojiimDdnt ion. It is Use Junction for line* ol 
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iteamen from tiie wasi, east, and south. The port is 
almost free, custom duties being levied on opium and 
alcoholic liquors for consumption in the colony only. 
There are extensive smelting works, at which much of the 
Straits tin is smelted. 

The Federated Malay States— Perak, Selangor, Negri 
Sembilan, and I’ahang — form part of the peninsula. They 
are governed by their native rulers, who are controlled by 
British residents acting under the governor of the Straits 
Settlements. The soil is fertile, and there are valuable 
forests. Rubber growing is now a large industry, but the 
chief source of wealth and revenue is tin. 

JOKORE, an iuch^pendent Malay State at the southern 
extremity of the peninsula, is under Brili.sh control in 
relation to foreign states. 

S, IN THE PACIFIC OCEAN, 

The smaller British possessions in the Pacific Ocean are 
11) Hong Kong and Wei-hai-wei on the coast of China, 
(2) the Fiji Islands, and (3) a protooiorate consisting of 
a number of groups and scattered islands in the Western 
Pacific. 

HONO KONG is a crown colony situated in the south- 
east of China, and consists of tlio island of Hong Kong, 
86 square miles in area, at the mouth of the Canton River, 
and the peninsula of Kowloon, the portion of the mainland 
opposite to the island, which has been leased from the 
Chinese government. The population is 326,000, of whom 
307,000 are Chinese. The Europeans number 18,600. 
The climate is generally hot, but there are great variations 
in temperature during the year, and the colony has proved 
to be less unhealthy than it was once con.sidcred. The 
harbour, which extends between the north of the island 
and the soutliom shores of the peninsula, is one of the finest 
ki the world, and there is splendid dock accommodation. 
The naval dockyard and workshops provide for the repair- 
ing and rebtting of the largest battleships, and make 
Hong Kong the headqaarters of the China squadron. 
The port is free and is the centre of an immense trade, 
being the great mart for the distribution of European 
goods to China and the Far East. T'tVfor/a, the capital, 
stretches along the northern shores of the island, and has 
a pofailation of 182,000, of whom 4,500 arc Europeans. 

WEI'HAI-WEI was leased from China in 1898 to provide 
the British with a naval station in North China, and 
“ for the better protection of British commerce in the 
neighbouring seas.” The territory is situated on the 
Shantung Peninsula, 40 miles east of Chefoo, and almost 
opposite to Port Arthur, and consists of a strip of land, 
10 miles in wddth, extending along the whole front of the 
Bay of Wei-hai-wei, together with tlio islands in the hay, 
a total area of 285 square miles, but Great Britain 
exercises military rights over 1,500 square miles of the 
neighbouring country. The climate i.s good, with cold, 
dry, bracing winters. Port Edward is tlio seat of 
government and the chief port. 

THE FIJI ISLANDS consist of two large islands, Viti 
Levu and Vanua Lt^vu, and a number of smaller ones, 
situated in the ISouth Pacific, about 2,000 miles east of 
Queensland, and 1,100 miles north of Ni^w Zeahuid, aiul 
having an area of 7,740 square miles. The i.slands are of 
volcanic origin, and the shores of most of them arc protected 
by barrier reefs crossed by deep channels. The climate 
is remarkably healthy, but earthquakes are not uncommon. 
Forests of valuable timber clothe the hill sides, the bread- 
fruit tree, cot'oanut, pineapple, and plantain flourish, 
and maize, sugar, tea, cotton, tobacco, and arrowroot nro 
cultivated. The trade of the islands is principally with 
Great Britain and the Australian Colonics. The exports 
are sugar, fiuits, copra, and maize; the imports, cotton 
goods, machinery, and hardware, jSwro, the capital, on 
Viti Levu, has a good harbour. 

The Governor of Fiji, as High Commissioner of the 
Western Pacific, exercises jurisdiction over the various 
islands to which the British protectorate extends. The 
principal of these are:— The British Solomon Islands, 
T%e Tonga or Friendly Islands, The Gilbert, Ellice, 
Phoenix, and Union Groups, and Pitcairn Island. 


6, RBMAININQ BRITISH POSSBSalONS. 

BRITISH BORNEO. Borneo is the largest island of 
the Malay Archipelago. Formal protectorates have been 
declared by Britain over the ncsTthem and north-western 
ortions, mcluding British North Borneo, Brunei, and 
arawak. The interior of the territory is mountainous, 
but few of the peaks reach any great height. The climate 
is tropical and unhealthy on the plains. There are valuable 
forests, the soil is fertile, and well adapted for the 
cultivation of tropical products, and the mineral wealth is 
great, including gold, diamonds, coal in abundance, quick- 
silver, and iron. The inhabitants are principally Malays, 
Chinese, and Arabs. 

British North Borneo occupies the extreme north 
of the island, and has an area of 31,000 square miles. 
The territory is administered by^the British North Borneo 
Company after the manner of a Crown Colony. Lands 
have been leased to planters, railways are being constructed, 
and the mineral wealth developed. Timber, cocoa-nuts, 
gums, gutta-percha, tobacco, sago, and rice are exportedj^ 

Labuan, an island 30 square miles in area, lying about 4 
miles off the coast, has, since 1889, been administered hm 
the governor of British North Borneo. The principal pri^ 
duct is coal, of which 50,000 tons are exported annually. 

Sarawak occupies the north-west of Borneo, and 
has an area of 50,000 square miles with a 
400 miles. The country is ruled by Sir Brooke, 

the nephew of the first rajah, but all foreiir* relationships 
are conducted by the British Qovernro®®^* chief 

exports are rubber, gutta-percha, sago, oo?^» 

Brunei, area 4,000 square miles, lies Sarawak 

and British North Borneo. The internal 'T^^o-irs of the 
country arc in the hands of the Sultan, foreign 
r< lationships are looked after by the British Cover!® 

BRITISH HONDURAS. British Honduras is a Cr^wn 
Colony — area 7,662 square miles, population 37,000, formitS 
the south-eastern portion of the Yucatan peninsula B 
Central America. The colony possesses about 170 miles ex 
coast fronting the Caribbean Sea, but the navigation ii 
rendered difiieult by numbers of small islands and corrf 
reefs. The river Belize flows through the middle of tb* 
country. North of this river the land is low and flat, 
much of the surface is o(^cupicd by swamps and lagor-f* 
llie south and extreme west are hilly. The climaB ^ 
tropical hut healthy. Forests cover the greater part of the 
territory, but there is posture-land of good quality intha 
interior, and sugar and tropical fruits do well under cuti- 
vation. I’ho principal exports are mahogany, logwoid, 
rubber, gum, bananas, and cocoa-nuts. Belize^ the capital, 
has no harbour ; vessels are loaded and discharged by 
aid of lightens ; population 0,200. 

BRITISH GUIANA. British Guiana is situate^, ip the 
north of South America. The boundaries bot\^ / the 
colony and Venezuela on the west, and Brazil in ^<iwili 
were settled by arbitration. The coast line al,t‘ |;30( 
miles in length, and the country extends inland ait 
miles, and has a total area of 104,000 square mik witH 
a population of 300,000. Rich alluvial plains, va^ng 
width from 40 to 70 miles, fringe the coast, an^W* ii 
places below the sea-level, and crossed by dykes and canals 
The interior is hilly or mountainous, and covered witl 
forests, broken by grassy plains. The climate is hot anc 
damp, the rainfall frequently reaching 140 inches per annum 
Cultivation extends hut a few miles from the const or rive 
banks. The staple crop is sugar, but cotton, coflec^ 
cocao, rice, and tropical fruits promise well. Gold ant' 
diamonds are found, and the mining industry is beinj 
developed. The colony suffers from a scarcity of labour, 
and Indian and Chinese coolies have been introduced, ant' 
now form one-tliird of the inhabitants. The principai 
exports are sugar, gold, rum, and timber, sugar formiof^ 
nearly 70 per cept. of the whole. Georgetown (Demerara), 
the capital and chief port, is situated near the mouth oi 
the river Demerara; population 63,000. New Amiitrdarn, 
on the river Berbioe, is the second town ; population 
9,000. 
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The rrign of Queen Elizabeth waa a preparation for 
5 plan ti ng Colonies and founding an Empire. The date 
^ of James I.’s accession (1603) may bo fitly taken as a 
starting-point in tracing the growth of the Empire, and 
the three centuries between that time and ours may be 
ooQVoniontly divided into five periods : 

First period ending with tiic lYeaty of Utrecht, ITp. 
Second period ending with the Treaty of Parw, 

Third period ending witli the Treaty of Versailles, 
Fourth period ending with ti>e Treaty of Vienna, Ibiu. 
Fiftli period corning down to the present day. 

1. Pkhiod of Eaut.y Colonization (1603-1 71 3j. 
H) First permanent settlement iit Jamestown in 1607. 
Oolonizatiou of Virginia, New England, and all the remain- 
ing Colonies, except Georgia, which have since expanded 
into the United States. (‘2) Acquisition of Bermudas, 
Barbados, Jamaica, and St. Helena. (3) By the Treaty 
of Utrecht was admitted our claim to Newfoundland, 
Nova Scotia, and Hudson Bay Territory. 

2. Peuiod of Conque.st (1713-1763). (1) Conquest 
of Canada from the French after the capture of Quebec by 
General Wolfe. (2) Foundation of our Indian Empire 
laid by Clive at the Battle of Plassy. (3) By the Treaty 
of Paris, Franco ceded to England all her former j)osscsBions 
in North America except New Orleans ; and Si)ain yielded 
Florida in exchange for Havana, which the English had 
captured. 

3. Pkhiod of Loss (1763-1783). (1) Loss of the 

Thirteen Colonic.’ m the American War of ludependtuice 

(2) As a set-off we have the discovery of New' Zealand and 
New South Wales by Captain Cook about tlui same time. 

(3) Consolidation of British rule in India by Warren Hast- 
ings. 

4. Period of Tiual and Triumph (1783-1816) 
(1) First settlers landed in Australia (1788); Sydney 
founded ; Tasmania occuiiicd. (2) During the Nhipoleonic 
Wars the British captured ; — Trinidad from the Spaniards ; 
Oeylon, Cajio of Good Hope, and Ouiuna from the Duteli ; 
Malta, Mauritius, Tobago, and St. Lutiia from tlio L’rench. 
All these gains were conceded to England by the Treaty 
of Vienna, (3) In India llritish nilo was made paramount 
by Marquess Wellesley through f he utter defeat of the 
MiMiratta princes and *Ti])f)Oo, Sultan of Mysore. 

ok Period of Emiora'iion and Kxpan.sion (181.5- 
prment day). Great imjietus w'us gicen to emigration 
by/ the Peace of 1815, the Iri.sh I'amino of 1845-47, 
arid the discovery of gold in Australia in 1851. In some 
years since then more than a quarter million of pcr&oiLS 
have emigrated from the United Kingdom. 3'hc expansion 
of the Empire has been equally remarkable. This has 
been effect^ in throe ways — by peaceful settlement, by 
force of arms, and by friendly treaty with native juincos. 
The additions made to the Empire need not hero be given 
in detail, ii§r they include, of course, all those i>art8 of the 
Empire that have not been aheady stated. Wo may re- 
mark, however, that when Queen Victoria began her reign 
(1837) British India did not include Oudh, nor the Punjab, 
nor Burma ; in Australia there was no Victoria or Queens- 
laod ; New Zealand formed no part of the Em])ire ; in 
Africa there was hardly any British territory except Capo 
polony, which then was only about half its present size ; 
in America British Columbia had not received its name, 
Manitoba hod not yet been heard of ; and of the numerous 
small dependencies, which are sometimes of great value, 
we had neither Aden nor Hong Kong. 

DOMINION OP CANADA, 

^ 1 . Oanoda was discovered by Cartier, a French explorer, 
JJ 1636. It was first colonized by the French under 
Champlain, who founded Quebec in 1608, and afterwards 
built a fort on the island of Montreal for the protection of 
the fur-traders. 

conquered by the English in the “ Seven 
in . Quebec was captured by Wolfe in 1759, and 

w tno iQUQwmg yogj Montreal surrendered to General 


Amherst, when all French troops in Canada laid down thair 
arms and were shipped off to France. 

3. The French Colonists remained under British rule, 
and being left in the enjoyment of their own laws and cus- 
toms, proved loyal to ilio British Grown in the war of 
American Inde[>endenee. At the conclusion of this war 
thousands of “ loyalists ” loft the United States and settled 
in Canada. 

4. Before the end of the 18th century the colony was 
divided into two provinces, called Upper and Lower 
Canada, the fiirnuir inhabited mainly by British settlers, 
the latter by French. All went well for some years, each 
province being governed separately. But by the year of 
the Queen’s accession (1837) the colony had out^own its 
mode of government, and rose in rebellion. This having 
been put down, goodwill was restored by the grant of self- 
government (1841). From this time Canada made rapid 
progress. In the next quarter-century the population 
nearly trebled itself. 

5. The next great step onward was taken in 1867, 
when an Act was passed empowering all the British Colonies 
of North America to form a Federal Union under the name 
of the Dominion of Canada. By the end of six years the 
Dominion einbrac'.ed all British North America^ except 
Newfoundland. W’hilst each province manages its own 
particular affairs, the Dominion Parliament, meeting at 
Ottawa, legislates for the whole country in matters that 
concern the whole, such as protection against invasion, 
means of communication (railroads, telegraphs, etc.), and 
the taxes to be paid on exports and imports. 

6. As one important result of this federation the Cana- 
dian Paeilio Railway wa.s eonstrnctod right across the 
Continent, and opcncul in 1885. Great progress has since 
b(5en made in the devclt)j)raent of Canada’s resources. 
Bi(;h gold-fields also have l>ecn dircovered at Klondyke, 
and there is every [)rospect of Canada becoming a great 
nation. 

AUSTRALASIA, 

1. New vSouth Wales was discovered by Captain 
Cook in 1769, and in 1788 a shipload of convicts was landed 
at Port Jackson, and Sydney founded. To Captain Phillip, 
the first governor, the colony owes its escape from famine 
and disaster. In 1813 t he way aiToss the Blue Mountains 
was discovered, and a fine agricultural country opened up 
around Bathurst. Sheep-farming now became the chief 
occupation, and free settlers began to arrive. After 1840 
no more convicts were sent to this colony, and within a few 
years the system was abolished tli roughout Australia. Self- 
government with local l*arIiamonts followed in due course. 

2. Tasmania also began its existence as a convict 
colony. The first batch of convicts w’as landed in 1804 
on the spot where Hobart was built. The colony suffered 
for many years from tlie hostility of the natives and from 
the depredations of “ bush-rangers,” ns the escaped con- 
victs wore called. Both of these evils were effectually 
dealt with by Colonel Arthur, who ruled the colony from 
1824 to 1836, and laid the foundation of Tasmania’s 
prosperity. 

3. Western Australia began its struggling existence 
in 1829. By the recent discovery of gold in this colony 
a brighter prospect opens for it. South Austealu dates 
from 1836, w'hen Adelaide was founded. Only free settlers 
were admitted. It passed through a period of great 
poverty anil distress. A better day davrned with the 
discovery of the Burra Burra copper mines (1845). 
Victoria wms formed into a separate colony in 1837, the 
year of Queen Victoria’s accession, when Melbourne was 
founded. Queensland was separated from New South 
Wales in 1869. Its progress has since been rapid. 

4. The progress of Australia was gi-eatly accelerated 
by the discovery of gold, in 18.51, by which a great impetus 
was given to immigration. It was first found at Bathurst, 
in New South Wales, but Ballarat and Bendigo, in Victoiia, 
proved to be the richest gold centres. The value of the gold 
obtained in Australia botv/eon 1861 and 1891 amounts tp 

3 X, 
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£300,000,000. The populeiioti of Victoria ih the meantime 
rose from 72,000 to 1 J millions, Melbourne, its capital. 
How containing 600,000, and forming with the exception 
of Sydney, the largest city in the Southern Hemisphere. 
Though gold is still one of Australia’s chief products, wool 
greatly exceeds it in yalue. 

6. New Zealand began to be colonized in 1840. 
By the Treaty of Waitangi the Maoris consented to take 
our Queen as their sovereign, and to permit her people to 
•ottle in their country on condition that they purchasod 
the land they req^ufred. The colony made groat progress 
under the administration of Sir George Grey, who held 
office from 1846 to JS63. On his return to New Zealand 
as Governor in 1861, he found the natives in arms, much 
discontent being felt at the alarming growth in the number 
of English settlers and Ihe amount of land which had passeil 
into their hands. Tlio war continued until 1870, when 
the brave Maoris gave up tlio struggle as hopeless. During 
the ten years of the war, whi(;h was confined to the North 
Island, the colonists in the South Island made wonderful 
progress, especially after the discovery of gold in Otago. 
The natural resources of the country, and its splendid 
climate, have contiinn d to attract numerous emigrants, and 
now there are ('ightrni colonists to one native, the whole 
population cxcf,’c<ling 800,000. 

BRITISH SOUTH AFRICA, 

1. Cape of Good Hope was discovered by a Portuguese 
Mtwinor named Diaz in M83. The Dutch began to settle 
at tlie Cape in 1662. Cape Colony was captured by the 
English in 1806, but no ^;tep wms taken by th<5m to colonizo 
it until 1820, w’ht'a Port Elizabeth was founded. 

2. The next thirty or forty years were marked by W'ars 
between British, Dutch, and Kaffirs for the mastery. 
There w-ere three Kaffir wars, each ending in an extension 
of British territory, and by 1806 Capo Colony included all 
the native states south of the Orange Diver. Meanwhile 
the Boors, or Dutch farmers, emigrated from Cape Colony 
and founded two iadepciHh’nt states, namely, the Transvaal 
or South African Piepublic, and the Orange Free State. 
They had previously endeavoured to settle in Natal, but 
that Colouv was annexed by the British (loverument in 
1H43. 

3. The prosperity of Capo Colony dates from the 
discovery of diamonds at Kimberley in 1870. Since then 
the diamond mines have yielded an average revenue of 
between two and three millions per annum. This dis- 
eovery of diamonds led to the annexation of Criquahuid 
West* in which Kimberley is situated. 

4. North of Natal, aiid separated from it by the river 
Tugela, is Zululaud. In 1870 a British force crossed llic 
Tugela to make war on Kotshwayo, the Zulu king, whose 
army W'as a constant source of danger to the peace and 
security of Natal. The war was marked by a massacre 
of our troops at Isandlana, and by the heroic tkfcncc of 
Rorko’s Drift, a ford of the Tugela, by a small British force. 
A pitched battle fought at Ulundi brought the war to a 
successful close. Zululaud is now annexed to Natal. 

6. Our next extension of territory took place in 1885, 
when Bechuanaland to tlie south of the river Molopo was 
constituted a Crown Colony under tlie name of British 
Bechuanaland. The whole of Bechuanaland north of the 
Molopo has since been formed into a protectorate. In 
oonseqaeiioe of the discovc’ry of rich gold-fields in the 
Transvaal, a great impetus was given to exploration and 
settlement in the country north of the Transvaal, and now 
called Rhodesia. 

6. Rhodesia stretches from the Limpopo to the Zambezi • 
It includes the country of the Matabelos and Mashonas. 
The former, being a warlike tribe, fought bravely for their 
independence under their king, Lobengula. His army of 
10,000 men, however, was no match for a British force of 
8(W men armed with modern weapons, and well led by 
Dr. Jameson.- The capital, Bulawayo, was taken ; the 
king escaped, but died soon afterwards (1893). The 
|fatal)e)o3 lit^ye since rjspn ip rebellion, but there is every 


hope no# tliat BbtuMa km entered on a period of peaoa 
and prosperity. 

7. Another great addition to the Emp^ has been 
made as the result of the Boer War (1002). The Transvaal 
and the Orange River Colony are now incorporated in tb# 
Empire; so that nearly the whole of Africa, from the 
Zambesi to the Cape, acknowledges British sovereignty* 

BRITISH INDIA. 

1. The East India Company received its first charter 

from Queen Elizabeth in 1600. For 160 years it was 
merely a trading company, and during that time established 
factories, or trading stations, at Surat, Bombay, Madras, 
and Calcutta. » j. • 

2. A new era opened with the year 1748, when Dupleix* 
the French Governor, interfered in disputes between rival 
princes for the throne. The English soon followed suit, 
and in every dispute between native princes the two nations 
took opposite sides. The first great success on the British 
side was made by Clivk at Arcot. This led to the downfall 
of the prince that Dupleix hod sot up, and Duploix himself 
was recalled to France. 

3. In 1767 occurred the tragedy of “ The Black Hole 
of Calcutta.” Clive was sent with a small army to take 
vengeance on Surajah Dowlab, the Nabob of Bengal, and 
by his victory at Plassy laid the foundation of B«tisA 
rule in India. The new Nabob of Bengal was only a puppet 
in Clive’s hands. This success was followed by the victory 
of Sir Eyre Cootc, at Waudewash, in 1760 — a victory 
which led to the extinction of French rule in India. 

4. The next groat builder of our Indian Enijiire was 
Warren Hastings, who was appointed CJovcrnor-General 
in 1774. He consolidated our rule by his victories over 
the Mahratta princes, and by his energy and spirit raised 
an army that enabled 8ir Eyre Coote to crush our great 
enemy, Hydcr All, Sultan of My:sore, at Porto Novo. 

6. Between 1798 and 1806 the oflico of Governor- 
General was held by Marquess Wellesley. He induced 
the Nizam of the Dcccaii and other native princes to accept 
British j)rotectiou, on the condition that each should be 
absolute in his own state, but be guided by our representw- 
tivo at bis couii; in all matters relating to other stafr k. 
War was declared against Tippoo, Sultan of Mysore, Fue 
son and successor of Hyder Ali. The storming of Ser?;.iga- 
patani, his capital, and his own death when fqdilin^ in 
the breach, put an end to the war, and led to the partition 
of his kingdom. We next Cud the Nabob of Oudh ceding 
the territory called the Doab, between the Ganges and tftio 
Jumna, and accepting the same position as the Nizam.' 

The Marquess next took in hand the Mahratta princes. 
He induced the Prince of Poona to accept British protection, 
and made war upon the Mahratta cliiefs, Ilolkar and 
^Icindia. He appointed General Lake to conduct the war 
against Ilolkar, and his brother, Arthur Wellesley, the 
future Duke of Wellington, to deal with Scindia. Wellesley 
won the hard-fought battle of Assay c, 1803, and brought 
Scindia to submission, whilst Lake was ultimately success- 
ful in his iasl:. 

6, Lord Hastinus, who became Governor-General in 
1813, reduced Ncjial to suVimission without depriving it 
of independcuoti. From Nepal wo have since drawn 
those excellent little soldiers, the Ghoorkas. By this time 
the British were practically supreme over the whole penin- 
sula south of a line drawn from the mouth of the Indus to 
that of the Ganges, and over the basin of the Ganges itself. 

7. Between 1848 and 1866 India was ruled by the 
Marquis of Dalhousie, who annexed more territory 
than any other Governor-General before or since. By the 
defeat of the Sikhs at Gugerat and elsewhere, their country, 
the Punjab, was brought under British rule. The Sikhs 
have ever since supplied our Indian army with brave and 
loyal soldiers. The southern part of Burma, including tb* 
Poi-t of Rangoon, was next added to the Empire. Of the 
many other states drawn into the British net by Dalhousie, 
the most important was tho Kingdom of Ondh, “the 
Garden of India.” His high-handed propeedings in Oudh 
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lukd maoh to do with the IndiM matiiij that dcourred 
•oon afterwards. 

8. The Indian Mutiny broke out in 1857 at Meerut. 
The chief oentros of the var that followed were Delhi, 
Oawnpore, and Lucknow. Lucknow is celebrated for its 
siege, and the relief brought to. the diatressed garrison by 
Qeneral HaTelock. Cawiiporo was the scene of the 
** Bloody Well,” Delhi was the headquarters of the 
rebels, and there the neck of the rebellion was broken, 
when the city was captured by our troops. Before the 
close of 1858 the rebellion was at an end, and the governing- 
power transferred from the Company to the Crown. 

9. In 1876 Queen Victoria was declared Empress op 
Ikdia, and in 1885, as the result of another Burmese War, 
Uie rest of Burma was incorporated with our Indian Empire. 
This completed the conquest of India, but nearly two- 
fifths still remain under the *' home-rule ” of native princes. 

or HER BRITISH POSSESSIONS. 

Gibraltar. — Taken by Sir George Hooke in IT(J4. 
Withstood a great siege (1779-83) under General Eliott. 

Malta. — Taken from the French in 1800. It is ibo 
headquarters of the Briti.sb fleet in the Mediterranean. 

Cyprus. — Ceded by Turkey in 1678, on the promise of 
a certain annual payment. 

A0£N. — “ The Gibraltar of the East ’* was captured in 
1839. It has an excellent harbour, and stands within C)i<v 
distance of the ei.trauco to the lied Sea. The little isJar.^ 
of^ Porim, situated in tho entrance itself, has also been 
seized and fortified by the British. 

Cbylox.-— Tho towns on tho coast were captured from 
the Dutch in the beginuing of tho 19th century, and the 
interior was afterwards cijdcd by tho Sinhalese (1615). 
Colombo is an important coaling-station. 

Tub Straits SETTLEMENT3.-~Thoso lie in the Straits 
L. include I’eunng, Malacca, Singapore, ami 

the Cocos or Keeling IslatulH. All of those have been 
squired by purchase and treaty \sitli the native princes 
between 1785 and 1624. Singapore is one of tlie giOat 
world centres of conuucrcc. The Cocos Islands tire 
▼aluahle as a coaling-station. 

Hoxo Kono. — It was first occupied by tho British in 
1841, in the course of a war with China. It now staiula 
fourth in tho whole world for the amount of shipping lh;;t 
passes through its waters. 

MAUR^-riusl- Scized in 1610 from tho Fienoh. It ia 
of much im^iortanco from a mililary point of view, being 
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oituated midway betweea the British pouieseioikt in India 
and South Afriea. 

St. Hblsna. — Ceded by the Dutch in 1673 ; Napoleon^i 
place of exile from 1815 until his death in 1821. valuable 
as a coaUng-station. 

Sierra Leone.— Ceded by a native chief in 1787 fop 
tho reception of freed negroes. Many then in England 
wore sent out and settled at its capital, Freetown, which 
long remained a dep6t for freed slaves. 

Newfoundland. — Taken possession of by Sir 
Humphrey Gilbert in 1583, but not occupied till long after, 
except in summer by the fishermen of many seafaring 
nations. The English claim to its possession was acknow- 
ledged in the Treaty of Utrecht (1713). 

Bermudas. — These islands were first occupied in 1609 
by Admiral Somers, w ho was wrecked on one of the islands 
when convoying eight emigrant ships to Virginia. As 
a naval station the importance of Bermuda can hardly 
be over-stated. 

British West Indies. — Barbados was tho first of 
these islands l.o bo occupied by the British, who took 
possession in 100.5. It is still the Imadquartcrs for British 
troops in ibo West Indies. Jamaica was captured from 
the Spaniards by an expedition sent by Cromwell in 1665. 
Kingston, its chief town, has a splendid harbour, and 
forms our chief naval station in tho Caribbean Soa. St* 
Lucia, after changing masters, English and French, several 
times, has remained in our possession since 1803. It ia of 
some value to us as a naval and coaling station. Trinidad 
was taken from the Spaniards in 1797. 

British Honduras. — The first English settlers (1638) 
were probably buccaneers. The British took formal 
pass(‘ssiou in 1796, after defeating the Spaniards, who laid 
claim to it. 

British Giiia.na. — Halcigh wen' on a voyage up the 
Orinoco in 1695, but no actual settlement resulted. After 
many di.sHOiiHions betwoon Dutch, French, and English 
settlers, Great Britain, in ISI 4, finally secured tb© portion 
now known as (Juiaiia. Its expvt boundary on the 

side of Venezuela has lately been settled by arbitration. 

Fiji Islands. — 'rheso isbuids, situated in the Pacific 
a little north of tho Tropic of Cajiricorn, were ceded in 
1874 by tho native chief, who sent to the ^,uoen his great 
war-club US a token of his allegiarec. 

Not <*. — Tliere arc in the British Empire many other 
smalier dei»cni]pneir.s which might be mentioned, l)esides 
the protectorKti'H in I’cn-noo aiul Afriea, which have not 
yet come under dlreet BriLbh rule. 


A.D. 

1683. 

1697. 

1620. 

16.55. 

1688. 

1692. 

1704. 

1707. 

1713. 

1757. 

1758. 
17.59. 
1760. 

1763. 

1769. 

1782. 

1783. 


READING EVENTS IN THE 

Defeat of tlio iSp.anish Anniula. 

First permaueut settlement of the English ia 
America. 

Landing of the Pilgrim Fathers in America, 
Capture of Jamaica from the Spaniards. 

Landing of the IVi.ice of Orange. 

Victory off La Hogue. 

Marlborough’s victory at Blenheim. 

Union of England and Scotland. 

Treaty of Utrecht. 

Battle of Plassy. 

Capture of Louisbourg from the French. 

Capture of Quebec by General Wolfe. 

Battle of Wandewash, the death-bluw of Prenoh 
rule m India. 

Treaty of Paris. 

Australia explored by Captain Cook. 

Rising of the Siege of Gibraltar. 

Raney’s ^at victory in the West Indies. 

* Q of Versailles aqd Iqsa of thirteen 4!li«ripan 


MAKING OF THE EMPIRE. 

A.D. 

1768. First sotUemeut of tho English in Australia. 
Sydney foundtid. 

1794. Victory of Lord Howe off Brest. 

1797. Victory of Admiral Jc'-vis off St. Vincent. 

„ Victory of Admiral Duncan off Campcrdovnj, 

1 / '98. Battle of the Nile. 

1800. The French driven out of Malta. 

1801. Union of Great Bi itaiu and Ireland. 

1603. Battle of Assaye. 

18045. Battle of Trafalgar. 

1806. Taking of Cape Town from flio Dutch. 

1807. Abolition of tho Slave Trade. 

1813. Battle of Vittoria. 

„ Crossing of the Blue Mountains. 

1815. Completion of Conquest of Ceylon, 
ff Battle of Waterloo. 

1819. Ocoupetion of Singapore. 

1820. English immigration begun in Cape Colony, 

1830. Opening of the first railwuy for passenger traffic, 
1638. Emancipation of slaves in British Empire. 

Steamships first crossed the Atlantic. 

3 t 2 
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Aden captured and annexed. 

Treaty of Waitangi with the Maoris, and first 
British settlement in New Zealand. 

Penny Postage established. 

Self-government granted to Canada. 

Hong Kong taken. 

Natal annexed. 

Sikhs defeated and Punjab annexed. 

Cold discovered in Australia. 

Lower Burma annexed. 

Kingdom of Oudh annexed. 

Outbreak of Indian Mutiny. 

Indian Mutiny su]>pres8ed and Government of India 
placed under the British Grown. 

First Electric Cable laid across the Atlantic. 
Dominion of Canada constituted. 

Discovery of diamonds at Kimberley. 

Cession of Fiji Islands. 


The Queen proclaimed Empress of IndiAi 
Defeat of Zulus at Ulundi. 

Battle of Tel-el-Kebir. 

Upper Burma annexed. 

Gold discovered in the Transvaal. 

Zululand added to the Empire. 

A^cement witli Germany respecting spheios of 
influence in Africa. 

First iilottlcment in Rhodesia. 

Matabelcs defeated ; Bulawayo taken. 

Defeat of the Dervishes at Omdurman. 

British Protectorate established in Nigeria. 
Proclamation of the Australian Commonwealth. 
End of Boer War; Transvaal and Orange River 
Colony annexed. 

Colonial Conforonco, having for its great object the 
knitting of the Empire more firmly together. 


ACQUISITIONS ACCORDING TO REIGNS. 


(Exclusive of Pbotectoeatbs.) 


SOVKEBIQN. 

Date. 

Elizabeth , . 

1588-1003 

James I. • . 

1603-1025 

Charles I. . . 

1026-1049 

Commonwealth 

1049-1000 

Charles 11. , . 

1600-1086 

James 11. . . 

1086-1088 

William HI. . 

1088-1702 

Anno .... 

1702-1714 

George 1. . . 

1714-1727 

George 11. , . 

1727-1760 

George III. 

1760-1820 

George IV, . . 

1820-1830 

William IV. . 

1830-1837 

Victoria . « . 

1837>1901 


OccupATioy. 


Barbados, Bermudas 
(New England) 


(Carolina), (Pennsylvania), 
Hudson Bay Territory 


(Georgia] 


New South Wales, Tas- 
mania, Red River 
Settlement [now grown 
into Manitoba] 


South Australia 


Victoria, New Zealand, 
Natal, British Columbia, 
Queensland, Manitoba, 

io. 


Possessions Gained by 


Conquest. 


(New York), (New Jersey), 
Si. Uelcua 


Gibraltar, Nova Scotia 


Canada, New Brunswick, 
Cape Breton Island, 
Prince Edward Island, 
Bengal 


Bombay 


(Florida,) British Hon- 
duras, Trinidad, Malta, 
Gape Colony, British 
Guiana, Mauritius, Cey- 
lon, Centre and South 
of British India 


Aden, Hong Kong, Scinde, 
Lagos, K. of Ashanti, 
Punjab, Oudh, Burma, 
Zulidand, Rhodesia, 
Transvaal, Orange River 
Colony, Ac. 


Penang and Wellesley 
Province, 

Sierra Leone 


Singapore, Malacca 


Perim, West Griqualand, 
Basutoland, Bcohuana* 
land, British Borneo, Fiji 
Islands, Oyprus, Wei-hai* 
wei, Ac. 
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THE WORLD AND THE EMPIRE. 


COMPARATIVK SIZE AND POPULATION. 


The World. 

The Empire. 

- 

Area in sq. 
miles. 

Pepulatiou 
in 1901. 


Area in sq. 
miles. 

Population 
in 1901. 

Ecbopb « I I I . 

3,750,000 

302,360,0(K)| 

United Kingdom . . . 
Lslo of Man and Channel 

Islands 

Colonies. Possessions and 
Protectorates. 

In Europe . . • • . 

121,089 

303 

3,703 

41,458,721 

160,370 

472,602 

Asia l I i i i » 

• 

17,130,000 

870,000,000 1 

In Asia— 

Indian Empire .... 
Other Possessions . • . 

1,766, .597 
148,000 

204,361,056 

6,208,808 

Apbioa j I I i » 

11,980,000 

140,000,000 1 

In Africa — 

\V>.st Africa .ill. 
South Africa . « i i 
Other Possessions . • • 

557,164 

1,626,692 

460.543 

28,992.166 

6,674.627 

7,362,995 

Ambbjoa till 

16,000,000 

142,000,000 1 

In America — 

North America .... 
West Indies and Central 

America 

South America .... 

3,908,327 

19.578 

111,600 

6.613,260 

1,614,406 

298,149 

Australasia i j « 

3,400.000 

6,300.000 1 

In Australasia— 
Australian Coinmonwealth 
New Zealand .... 
Other Possessions . . . 

2,972,918 

104,471 

107,493 

3,8.36,164 

816.214 

642,376 

Total 

51.280,000 

1.549.650.000 

Total 

11,908,378 

898,401,704 


to to the Empire are the result of a Census taken in 1001 except in the Protertorr.tcs, 

LKintmentd are at best only approximate estimates in the case of Asia, Africa and AineririM. 


but tliosa 




IHE WORtD Am? THE l^MFIESr 

PRIWCIPAIi COUNTEIES OP THE WORLD. 

Abba, Popclatiow, Rbuoiob, aitd Form o» Goveehmebt. 


Europe-— 
Austria-Hungary 
(a) Austria . . , 
[h) Hungary . . 
Belgium . • * . 

Bulgaria . . . . 

Denmark . . . . 

France 

(Jermany , . . . 

Greece 

Italy 

Netherlands . . . 

Norway 

I'ortugal . . . . 

Ilouinania . . . . 

Ilussia (in Eui ope) . 

Servia 

Bpaiti 

Swe4len 

Switzerland . . . 

Turkey (in Eim ojm ) . 
United Kingdom . . 

Asia — 

Afghanistan . . . 

China 

Dutch rossr . 

J'^reneh roBse.s.sions . 
India (iueluding Ad«‘f 

Japan 

Korea 

1‘erHia 

llussia (iu A.-sia) . . 

Siam 

Turkey (in Asia) . . 
Africa— 

Abyssinia .... 
Algeria (Freni !») . . 

Britiish South Atri< a 
Uhodcsia and Jh el 
British West Afrie 
Froteetorates) 
Congo Froo State 
Congo (French) . . 

Egypt (Nile Valle^”^ ai 
German Possessions. 

Liberia 

Madagascar (French) 
Morocco .... 

Nigeria 

Tunis 

Other Frond; Colonie 
America — 

Argentina . « . . 

Bolivia 

Brazil 

British Guiana . . 

Canada 

Chile 

Colombia . . . , 
Ecuador . 

Guatemala . • « . 

Mexico 

Nicaragua . . . . 
Paraguay . . « • 

Peru 

United States . i . 
Uruguay . • . . 
Venezuela . . . . 
AuSTBALASI.i . • « • 


■ 

Approximate 

A.RKA IN^ 
SQUAR15 MILES 

POPULATION 

IN 1901. 

116,800 1 

26,204,000 

126,390 

19,363,000 

11, .370 

6,896,000 

.36,940 

3,917,000 

14,840 

2,497,000 

204,320 

38,062,000 

208,720 

57,708,000 

24,400 

2.431,000 

110,660 

32.961,000 

12,660 

6.347.000 

124,090 

2,253,000 

34,250 

5,016,000 

60,700 

6,162,000 

2,052,490 

105,397,000 

18,640 

2,537,000 

194,740 

18,008,000 

172,880 

5,199,000 

16,470 

3,356,000 

66,760 

6,086,000 

121,089 

41,459,000 

216,400 

4.000,000 

4,277.170 

400.000,000 

736,400 

36,000,000 

266,000 

18,507,000 

1.760,600 

294,361.000 

162,665 

45,882,000 

82,000 

12,000,000 

628,000 

9,500,000 

6,32(i,560 

22.758.000 

236,000 

6,000,000 

650,390 

17.545,000 

150,000 

3,500,000 

184,380 

4,739,000 

490,783 

5,390,000 

230,130 

3,992,000 

800,000 

14,000,000 

1,160,000 

10,(K)0,000 

12,978 

9,734,(K)0 

931,460 

12,600,000 

45,000 

2,060,000 

227,760 

4,000,000 

219,000 

6,000,000 

400,000 

25,000,000 

51,000 

1,900,000 

2,151,730 

13,000,000 

1,117,060 

4,626,000 

570,000 

1.816,000 

3,218,170 

14,334,000 

90.277 

294.000 

3,6*20,000 

5,371,000 

307,683 

3,147,000 

604,770 

3,879,000 

116,000 

1,205,000 

48,290 

1,647,000 

767,060 

13,607,000 

49,200 

420,000 

145,000 

635,000 

713,670 

4,610,000 

3,026.600 

79,003.000 

72,153 

965,000 

509,360 

2,600.000 

3,400,000 

5,300,000 


ritUDOMINANT 

Keliqjon. 


Mohammedan 

Christian 


Mohammedan 

Confucitin 

Various 

Hitulii 
i Buddhist 
( (Shintoist 
Confucian 
Mohammedan 
Christian 
Budiiiiist 
Mohammedan 

Christian 

Mohammedan 


FORM OF GOVEUBMEBT, 


I Constitutional Monarchy 

_ »» . »» t« 

Principality 

Constitutional Monarchy 
Ivopublio 

Constitutional Monarchy 


Absolute M oiuv. c hy 
Corustitutional Monarchy 


Ilcpublic 

Ahsoluto Monarchy 
Constitutional Monarchy 

Absolute Monarchy 


Const itutional Monarchy 
Absolute Monarchy 


Constitutional Monarchy 
Absolute Monarchy 

Feudal Monarchy 
Colonial 


Pagan 
I Fetich 
Pagan 

Molj.'immedan 

Pagan 

Christian 

n 

Mohammedan 
C Mohammedan 
( Pagan 
Mohammedan 
Pagan 


Persona! J>overcigu(y 

Colonial 

Khedivial 

Colonial 

llcpublio 

Colonial 

Dospotio 

Colonial 


Depiiblio 


Republio 
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POPTTLATIOH OF CHIEF CITIES OF THE WORLD (exolosivt of D. K.)^ 

fho figupea given in this Table are for the year 1904, but in some cMe» they are uncertain, since in China and certain 
other countries no census is taken, and where it is taken the census year differs. 


GrrT. 

POPULATION. 1 

1 City. 

Population. 


Cnr. 

rOPULATION. 

New York • 



3,858,000 

Brussels . • 



687.00*0 


Alexandria . . . 

360,000 

Farid . • • 



2,720,000 

Naples . . 



663.000 


Kioto 

353,000 

Berlin . • • 



1,064,000 

Am.st.erdaiii , 



648,000 


Buffalo .... 

362,000 

(Chicago . . 



1,9:50,000 

Madrid . . 



640,000 


Mexico .... 

346,000 

Vienna. . . 



1,798,000 

Baltimore 



640,000 


Santiago .... 

336,000 

Tokio . . . 



1,008,000 

Barcelona. 



633,000 


Turin 

3301^00 

Canton . . 



1,500.000 

Munich . . 



620,000 


Pittsburg ... * 

330,000 

Philadelphia . 



1,408,000 

Milan . . . 



614.000 


Cincinnati . . . 

326,000 

St. Petersburg 



1,370,000 

Madras . . 



609,000 


New Orleans . . . 

317,000 

Constantinople 



1,125,000 

Sydney . . 



608,000 


Lodz 

316,000 

Mo.se ow . . 



1,002,000 

Melbourne 



603,000 


Frankfort-on-Maine 

311,000 

Peking . . . 



1.000,000 

Suebau . . 



600,000 


Palermo .... 

310,000 

Buenos A^tcs 



060,000 

Komo . . . 



400,000 


Stockholm . . . 

309,000 

Hankow . . 



1)60,000 

Dresden . . 



405,000 


Manila .... 

302,000 

Calcutta . . 



910,000 

Marseilles. . 



495,000 


Chung-lving . . . 

300,000 

Osaka . . . 


. 

821,000 

l.cip'/ig . . 



485,000 


Bordeaux .... 

200,000 

Budapest . . 



813,000 

liyons . . , 



470,000 


1 Antwerp . . . ■ . 

287,000 

Bombay . • 



776.000 

liaidcrabad . 



44(5 .0(X) 


Detroit .... 

286,000 

Hamburg . . 



766,000 

Brc.slau . , 



445,000 


Milwaukee . . , 

; 286,000 

Warsaw . . 



712,000 i 

Copenhagen . 



420,000 


Riga 

283,000 

Tieut.^^in . . 



700,000 

Odessa . . . 



405,000 


Bucharest . . . 

1 276,000 

ITangehaii 



700,000 

Bangkok . . 



400,000 , 


Havana . . • . 1 

1 276,000 

Fuchau . . 



650,000 

Cologne . . 



390,000 


Montreal .... 

272.000 

Cairo . . . 



636,000 i 

Prague . . 



; 385,000 


! Nuremberg . . . 

265.000 

St. Loui.s . . 



()25.000 1 

Clcv(‘laiid . . 



i 382,000 ! 


Lucknow .... 

264,000 

{Shanghai . . 



620,000 1 

San Francheo 



j 3HO,000 


Ningpo . • . . 

265,000 

Boston . . 



618,000 i 

Uottenlam , 



1 364.(KK) 


'rchcr:\n .... 

250,000 

Kio do Jauairo 



600,000 ' 

Lisbon . . . 

i 



357.000 1 


1 


♦For ion of C'liiei T<*wiir; iu t!io thiilod Iviugdojii set*. p;>ge 1)02. 


COMPARATIVE BIRTH AND DEATa RATES OP CERTAIN COUNTRIES (1901). 


COUNTUY. 

Births 
per 1000. 

Deaths 
per 1000. 

Country. 

Birt**’ 1 
per lOoO. I 

Deaths 
per 1000 

England and Wales .... 

27*9 

10-2 

Switzerland .<»*•*. 

27-7 

17*8 

Scotland 

‘28-6 

16*8 

Cerman Einpiiu 

311 

10*0 

Ireland 

23-6 

181 

Holland 

31-4 

15*9 

United Kingdom 

27*0 

16-5 

Belgium 

271 

16*8 

Russia in Eur<»i)e 

40-0 

31 0 

Franco . 

21-0 

19-5 

Denmark 

28-6 

131) 

Spain 

34.4 

26*8 

Norway 

‘28-2 

11-3 

Portugal 

32*1 

191 

Sweden 

25-8 

15*3 

Italy .... .... 

.32*6 

20*9 

Austria 

35-6 

2:kS 

United States 

27*0 

16*0 

Hungary 

37 0 

21-8 

Uruguay . . 

26*0 

11*1 

iServitP 

30-8 

20-7 

Australian CouimoinveaUh . . 

1 26*0 

1 11*0 

Roumania 

40* 1 

24-4 

New Zealand 

27*0 

100 

Bulgaria 

41*2 1 

22*0 

Japan . i 

82-0 

200 


DENSITY OF THE POPULATION OP CERTAIN COUNTRIES (1904). 


COUK'TRT. 

Population' 
per sq. milc| 

Country. 

Tcpnlation 
peraq. mile 

1 

j Country. 

1 

Uopulaticn 
per sq. mile 

Egypt Proper ...» 

Belgium 

Holland ...... 

United Kingdom . * 
Japan ....... 

Italy. 

„^.€erman Empire . • . 

Austria 

Switzerland .... 
Franco 1 

i 

750*6 

688*7 

400*4 

341*6 

316*9 

293*5 

290*4 

226*8 

214:3 

190*7 

r 

Dv'nmark 

Hungary 

I’ortugal 

Servia 

Roumania 

Bulgaria 

Greece 

Spain 

Russia in Europe . . 
Sweden 

105*0 
153*6 
146*4 
144*2 
116*9 
101*4 ; 

99*8 
95*5 
60*3 
29*7 

1 I’nited States .... 

j Norway 

Costa Rica 

Uruguay 

1 C*liiIo 

i Argentina 

Brazil 

i l*cru 

Russia in A sia . * . 

: Venezuela . . . . » 

i 

21*4 

18*1 

14*0 

13*0 

9*3 

4*6 

4*6 

3*9 

3*6 

3*4 
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FOREIGN TRADE. 

(IMPORTS AND EXPORTS.) 


PElHeiFAL IMPORTS AND EXPORTS OF THE 
CHIEF FOREIGN COUNTRIES. 

RUSSIA. Imports. — Books» Maps, etc. ; Chemicals aud 
Drugs ; Coal and Coke ; Ckjfioo ; Copper ; Cotton ; 
Dyes ; Fish ; Fruit, Oranges and liCnions, and dried ; 
Hides and Skins ; India-rubber and Gutta-percha ; 
Indigo ; Iron ; Lt;ad ; Locomotives and Machinery ; 
Oils, other than mineral ; Plants and Seeds ; Rice ; 
Bilk ; Tea ; Tobacco, tJigars, aud Cigarettes ; Watches 
and Clooka ; Wine; Wool, raw, yarns and manu- 
factures. 

Eipoits. — riorses ; Fowls and Game ; Cattle, Sheep, 
and Pigs ; Rristhjs ; Rutter ; Caviare ; (^jrn. Flour, 
and Meal, including Wbeat, R.y«i, Parley, Oats, Maize, 
Peas, Wheat-flour, Itye-meal, Rran ; Cotton, manu- 
factures of ; Eggs; Flax ; Fur and Sheep Skins; Hemp; 
leather and Hides ; Oilcake ; Oil, illuminating. 
Petroleum, etc. ; lansced, Rapo Seed, and Kohl Rabi 
Seed ; Sugar ; Wood ; Wool, raw, unspun. 

NORWAY. Imports. — Riicoii, Lard, etc. ; Coal and CfAe ; 
Coffee ; Cotton ; Corn and Meal, including WhcHt, 
Rye, jiarley. Wheat Flour, Rye Meal ; Flax, Hmnp, 
and Jute; Hides and Skins; Iron and Iron and St<‘el 
IVares; Locomotives and other machinery; Petroleum; 
Spirits ; Sugar; Tobacco ; Wine ; Wool. 

Exports. — Fish, including Cod, Herrings, Anchovies, 
Lobsters, etc ; Ice ; Iron Nails ; Lucifer Matches ; 
Packing Paper ; Skins ; Sulphur ; Train Oil ; Wood and 
Wood Pulp. 

SWEDEN. Imports. — Bacon and Hams ; Coal, Coke, etc. ; 
Coffee; Cotton; Fish; Grain, including l?yo. Wheat, 
Rye-meal, and Wheat Flour ; Iron and Steel ; 
Machinery and Locomotives ; Oil ; Paper and 
manufactures thereof ; Skins ; Sjurits ; Sugar ; To- 
bacco ; Wearing Apparel ; Wine ; Wood ; Wool. 

Exports. — Cattle; Butter; Cotton manufactures; 
Fish ; Glass and Glass Ware ; Grain, including Barley, 
Oats, Wheat-incal ; Iron and Steel ; Lucifer Matehes ; 
Machinery ; Paper ; Spirits ; Wood aud Wood Pulp ; 
Zino Blende. 

DENMARK. Imports. — Animals ; Bran ; Butter ; Coal, 
Ooke, etc. ; Coffee ; Cotton ; Fish ; Grain, including 
Wheat, Rye, Oats, Barley, Maize; Hides and Skins; 
'Iron and Steel Wares ; Lard and Fat ; Meat, including 
Hams, Sausages, etc. ; Metal Wares ; Oil ; Oilcake ; 
Seeds ; Silk manufactures ; Sugar ; Tobacco ; Wood 
and manufactures thereof ; Wool. 

Exports — Animals ; Beer ; Butter ; Eggs ; Fish ; 
Grain and Flour, including Barley, Wheat, aud Wh<'at 
Flour ; Hides and Skins ; Iron and Steel manufactures ; 
Lard and Fat ; Meat, including Hams, Sausages, etc. ; 
Seeds; Sugar; Wood aud manufactures thereof; 
Wool. 

GERMANY. Imports.—Animals ; Bran, etc. ; Coal ; 
Oaoutohouo and Gutta-percha, Crude; Cocoa and 
Coffee ; Copper ; Cotton, raw and irinnufactures ; 

I Grain, including Wheat, Barley, and 
Maize ; Grease, including Olco Margarine ; Herrings ; 

'' Hides and Skins ; Iron ; Linseed ; Locomotives and 
Maohinory; Oil; Oil-cako; Palm Kernels; Salt- 
petre; Silk; Timber; Tobacco; Wine; Wool, raw, 
yarn, etc. 

Exports.— Animals; Beer; Bookf^ Maps, Engravings, 
etc. ; Butter and Margarine ; Coal and Coke ; Cotton, 
raw, yarn, and manufactures ; Dyes, aniline and other 
tar dyes ; Glass and Gloss Wares ; Grain, Flour, and 
Meal ; Hops ; Musicol Instruments ; Iron Wares, etc. 
Ijeother ; Machinery, including Locomotives ; Paper ; 
Silk manufactures ; Skins ; Spirits ; Sugar ; Wearing 
Apparel ; Wool, raw, yam, cloths and stuffs. 


HOLLAND. Imports. — Coal ; CoUoe ; Copper, ore and 
unwrought; Cotton, raw, yarn, and manufactures; 
Drugs ; Dye stuff ; Flour and Meal ; Grain, including 
Wheat, Barley, Rye, Maize, Oats ; Hides and Skins ; 
Iron; Locomotives and Machinery; Margarine, Oleo ; 
Oil ; Potash, Pcarlash, Soda, etc. ; Rice ; Saltpetre ; 
Seeds ; Steel and manufactures ; Stone for paving ; 
Sugar ; Tallow, Lard, and other fats ; Tea ; Timber ; 
Tin ; Tobacco ; Wine ; Wool, raw, yam, and manu- 
factures. 

Exports. — Animals ; Bran ; Butter ; Cheese ; Coffee ; 
Copper; Cotton; Drugs; Dyestuffs; Fish; Flax; Grain 
and Flour ; Hair ; Hides and Skins ; Iron and Steel ; 
Machinery ; Margarine, Oleo; Paper and manufactures ; 
Rico and Rice Flour ; Saltpetre ; Spirits, including 
liqneurs ; Sugar ; Tin, unwrought ; Vegotables, fresh 
and preserved ; Wool, raw, yarn, and manufactures. 
BELGIUM. Imports. — Animals; Butter; Coal; Coffee; 
Copper and Nickel ; Cotton ; Dyes and Dye Stuffs ; 
Fish; Flax ; Grain; Hemp ; Hides ; Iron Ore, Pig Iron, 
Wrought Iron and Steel; Machinery; Manure ; Meat ; 
Minerals, raw, other than iron ana coal ; Resins and 
Bitumens ; Seeds ; Silk ; Tallow and other fats ; Tow ; 
Wine ; Wood ; Wool, raw and mauufucturos. 

Exports. — Animals, horses; Arms; Butter and 
Margarine; Gandies; Coal and Coke; Cotton manu- 
factures ; Flax, raw ; Glass and Glass Wares; Grain; 
Hides; Iron and Steel; Linen, Hemp, and Jute; 
Machinery and Locomotives ; Meat ; Paper ; Resins 
aud Bitumens ; Salts of Soda ; Stone, rough and 
hewn ; Sugar ; Tallow and other fats ; Woollen 
Yarn and manufactures ; Zinc, unwrought. 

FRANCE. Imports. — Animals; Butter; Cheese ; Coal and 
Coke ; Coffee ; Copper ; Cotton, raw, yarn, and manu- 
factures; Flax; Fruit and Seeds; Grain and Flour; 
Guano and other manures ; Hides and Skins ; Indigo ; 
Jute ; Machinery ; Meat ; Nitrate of Soda ; Oil ; Silk, 
raw, thrown, waste, and manufactures ; Sugar 
( Foreign and French Colonial) ; Tallow, Lard, etc. ; 
Timber ; Wine ; Wool, raw, waste, and manufactures. 

Exports. — Animals ; Ai)parel ; Brandy and other 
spirits and liqueurs ; Butter and Margarine ; Cheese ; 
Chemical products ; Copper Wire ; Cotton, raw and 
manufactures ; Earthen and Glass Ware ; Eggs ; 
Fruit, fresh anti preserved ; Grain and Flour ; Haber- 
dashery, small Fancy Wares and Toys; Hides, raw and 
tanned or curried ; Jewellery ; leather Wares ; 
Machinery ; Metal Wares and Tools ; Millinery, 
including artificial flowers ; Paper and m.'^nufaotures 
thereof ; Satin ; Silk, raw, thrown, waste and 
manufactures; Sugar; Wine; Wood; Wool, raw, 
yarn, and manufactures. 

SWITZERLAND. Imports. — Animals; Chemical products; 
Coal and Coke ; Coffee ; Cotton ; Dye Stuffs ; Eggs ; 
Flax, Hemp, Jute, etc. ; Flour of all kinds ; Fruit and 
Vegetables ; Grain, including Barley, Maize, Oats, 
Wheat ; Iron and Steel ; Leather ; Locomotires 
and Machinery ; Malt ; Oil ; Silk ; Sugar ; Wearing 
Apparel ; Wine ; Wood ; Wool, raw, yarn, and manu- 
factures. 

Exports. — Auitnals; Books and Maps; Cheese; 
Clieinieal ])rodncts : Cotton, Ribbons, Embroidery, 
.nnd T^ace; Dyes; Flour; Hides and Skins; Iren 
ijianufacturos ; Jewellery; Leather; Machinery and 
Locomotives ; Meat ; Milk, condensed ; Musical boxes ; 
Silk, raw, thrown, spun, and manufactures; Straw 
Plait ; W’atches and Clocks ; Wearing Apparel ; Wood ; 
Wool. 

PORTUGAL (including Azores and Madeira). Imports.-^ 
Animals ; Coal ; Codfish ; Coffee ; Cotton ; Grain ; 
Hides ; Iron, wrought and cost ; Linen, Hemp and 
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Jut®; Machinery; Oil; Paper and manufactures; 
Rice; Silk; Sugar; Wool, raw and manufactures. 

Exports. — Animals ; Copper ore ; Cork ; Cotton, 
manufactures ; Sardines and other fish in oil ; Fruit, 
including Dried Figs, Oranges, and Pineapples; Hides 
and Skins ; Iron m*’.aufaotures ; Olive Oil ; Onions ; 
Potatoes ; Salt ; Wine ; Wool. 

SPAIN. Imports.— Animals ; Chemical products; Coal 
and Coke ; Cocoa ; Codfish and stock fish, salted ; 
Coffee; Cotton; Wheat; Hides and Skins ; Iron and 
Steel ; Linen and Hemp ; Machinery ; Materials for 
Railways, Ships’ Engines, ete.; Oil; Paper; Ships and 
Boats ; Silk; Timber and Building Materials ; Tobacco; 
Wool, raw, combed, carded, or manufactured. 

Exports. — Animals ; Boots and Shoes ; Cork ; 
Cotton manufactures ; Esparto Grass ; Fruit, including 
Almonds, Grapes, Oranges, Raisins, and Nuts ; Hides 
and Skins ; Iron and Steel ; Copper, regains ; Lead in 
plates, bars, etc. ; Copper, Iron, and other mineral ores; 
Olive Oil ; Paper ; Quicksilver ; Rice ; Salt ; Soap ; 
Wheat Flour; Wine; Wool. 

ITALY. Imports. -Animals ; Cheese; Coal and Coke; 
Coffee ; Cotton ; Fish ; Wheat ; Hides ; Iron and Steel ; 
Linen and Hemp Yarn ; Machinery ; Oil ; Silk ; Sugar ; 
Timber; Tobacco; Wool and nianufiuilurcs. 

Exports. — Animals; Butter and Cheese; Coral, 
manufactured ; Cotton ; Dyeing and Tanning Stuffs ; 
Eggs; Fruit. Oranges, Lemons, and Abnonds: Grain ; 
Hemp and Flax ; Hides and Skins; Marble, A labaster, 
and manuff'cturea ; Meat, including Poultry; Olive 
Oil ; Rice , Silk ; Straw Plait ; Sulj)liur ; Wine ; Zinc 
ore. 

AUSTRIA-HUNGARY. Imports.— Animals ; Books, 

Charts, etc. ; Coal and Coke; Coffee ; Copper ; Cottoi» ; 
Dye Stuffs; Flax, Hemp, and Jute ; Maize ; Hides and 
Skins; Iron and Steel; Leather and leather Wans ; 
Machinery, LcKJomotives, (d-c. ; Oil ; Rico ; 'i’obaecc' ; 
Wood and Bono manufactures ; Wool. 

Exports. — Animals; Butter and Margarine; Cloth- 
ing; Coal; Cotton; Eggs; Feathers; Glass Wares; 
Grain, including Wheat and Barley ; Hides and Skins ; 
Hops; Iron and Steel Wares; Jewellery and Fancy 
Wares ; Leather ; Linen ; Malt ; Paper ; Pulse ; Silk ; 
Sugar and Molasses ; Wood, Bone, etc. ; Wool, raw 
and manufactures. 

GREECE. Imports. — Animals ; Coal ; Coffee ; Cotton ; 
Fish; Glass and Earthenware; Grain; Hides and 
Skins ; Iron and Steel ; Pai)cr ; Petroleum and Mimnal 
Oils ; Potash, Soda, Caustic Soda, and Saltpetre ; Silk 
manufactures; Sugar; Wire; Wood; Woollen manu- 
factures. 

Exports. — Currants ; Figs ; Hitles ; Mineral ores, 
including argentil\;rous lead, galena, and zinc 
(calamine); Olivo Oil; Olives; Cognac; Sponges; 
Tobacco in the leaf ; Valonia ; Wine. 

ROUMAlfiA. Imports . — Coal and Coke ; Coffee ; Cotton 
Yarns and goods; Gutta-percha Wares; Juto; Iron 
Wares; Machinery; Olive Oil; Oxide of Lead, Zinc, 
etc. ; Soda; Silk Tissues; Sugar; Wool and Woollen 
Clothing, 

Exports. — Cattle ; Grain, including Wheat, Maize, 
Barley, Rye ; Wheat Flour ; Hides ; Petroleum ; 
Seeds, oleaginous ; Wood ; Wool. 

EGYPT. Imports.— Butter ; Cheese; Clothing; Coal; 
Coffee; Wheat and Flour; Cotton Yarn and goods; 
Maize Meal ; Indigo ; Linen manufactures. Hosiery, 
Drapery ; Petroleum ; Rice ; Sacks ; Silk ; Soap ; 
Wine; Wood; Woollen and Silk manufactures. 

Exports. — Beans ; Wheat ; Maize ; Cotton ; Cotton- 
seed ; Hides and Skins ; Oil-cake ; Onions ; Rags ; 
Sugar ; Wool. 

UNITED STATES, Imports. — Chemicals, Drugs, and Dyes ; 
Coal, bituminous ; Coffee ; Cotton manufactures ; 
Earthen, Stone, and China Ware ; Flax, Hemp, and 
manufactures of ; Glass and 
ulasB Ware; Hides and Skins; India-rubber and Gutta- 
percha ; Iron and Steel manufactures ; Silk, raw and 


manufactures ; Sugar and Molasses ; Tea ; Tin ; 
Tobacco; Wines; Wood and manufactures; Wool, raw 
and manufactures. 

Exports. — Agricultural Implements ; Animals ; 
Wheat and Flour ; Maize and other grain ; Chemicals, 
Drugs, Dyes, and Medicines ; Coal, anthracite and 
bituminous ; Copper ; Cotton, raw and manufactures ; 
Cotton-seed Oil ; Cycles and parts thereof ; Fertilizers ; 
Iron and Steel and manufactures ; Wire ; Leather 
and manufactures ; Oilcake and Oilcake Meal ; Oil, 
mineral ; Paraffin and Paraffin Wax ; Beef ; Bacon ; 
Hams ; Pork ; I^urd ; Oleo Margarine ; Dairy products ; 
Tobacco; Wood and manufactures. 

MEXICO. Imports.— Boots and Shoes ; Carriages, Carts, 
Wagons, etc. ; Chemical and Pharmaceutical products ; 
Coal and Coke ; Copper manufactures ; Cotton, raw, 
yarn, and manufactures ; Dynamite and similar 
explosives ; Fruit and Vegetables ; Furniture ; Grain, 
including Maize and Wheat ; Iron and Steel ; Lard ; 
Machinery; Cotton-sood and Mineral Oil ; Paper and 
manufactures ; Silk manufactures ; Spirits ; Wine j 
Wood; Woollen nianufactiircs. 

Exports. — Animals ; Beans , Broom Root Caout- 
chouc ; Chicle; Coffee; Cotton-seed Meal and Cake; 
Dvo Woods ; Fruit; Honequen, raw and nianufactures ; 
Raw Ixtlo; Hides and Skins; Copper, ore and un- 
wraiight ; Gold ; Lead ; Silver ; Peas ; Tobacco ; 
Vanilla; Wood. 

CHILE. Imports. — Animals ; Candles ; Coal ; Coffee ; 
CoHon manufactures; Drugs; Hardware; Iron; 
Machinery ; Mineral Oil ; Paper ; Railway Materials ; 
Sacks; Steel; Sugar; Tea; Wire; Wood; Woollen 
mamifaeturos ; Ycrba-Mati^. 

Exrorts. — Animals ; Borate of Lime ; Coal ; Copper ; 
Flour ; Wheat ; Barley ; Guano ; Hides and Skins ; 
loiline ; Leal her; Silver ore; Copper ore; Manganese 
ore ; Nitrate of So<la ; Wool. 

ARGENTINA. Imports. — Animals ; (Nothing and Wearing 
Apparel ; Goal and Coke ; Cotton Tissues ; Chemical 
products and Pharmaceutical preparations ; Colours, 
Paints, and Dyes ; Leather manufactures ; Linen 
tissues ; Iron and Steel ; Machinery and Tools ; Rail- 
way Materials; Tin Plates; Olive and Mineral Oil; 
Paper manufactures and Books ; Sackcloth and 
Sailcloth ; Silk tissues ; Sugar ; Wine ; Wood manu- 
factures ; Woollen tissues. 

Exports. — Animals ; Bones and Bone Ash ; Grain 
and Flour ; Grease and Tallow ; Hides ; Linseed ; 
Meat ; Sugar ; Wool. 

CHINA. Imports. — Cigars and Cigarettes ; Coal ; Cotton, 
raw and manufactures; Dyes; Fish and Fishery pro- 
ducts ; Flour ; Machinery ; Matches ; Metals, including 
Copper, Iron, Lead, Quicksilver, Tin and Tin Plates ; 
Kerosene Oil; Opium; Rice; Sandalwood; Sugar; 
Timber ; Wine, Beer, and Spirits ; Wool, yarn and 
manufactures. 

Exports.— Animals ; Beans and Beancake ; Bristles ; 
Chinaware, Earthenware, and Pottery ; Clothing, 
Boots and Shoes ; Cotton, raw and manufactures ; 
Firecrackers and Fireworks; Fish and Fishery pr^ucts; 
Fruits ; Hemp ; Hides ; Mats and Matting ; Medicines ; 
Oil; Paper and Books; Provisions and Vegetables; 
Silk manufactures; Skins ; Straw Braid ; Sugar ; Tea ; 
Tobacco ; TVool. 

JAPAN. Imports.— Beans, Peas, and Pulse; Chlorate of 
Potash ; Caustic Soda ; Cotton ; Dye Stuffs ; Salted 
Fish ; Flour ; Furs ; Skins and Leather ; Glass ; 
Locomotives and Machinery ; Iron, Steel, and other 
Metals ; Oil and Oilcakes ; Paper ; Rice ; Steamships ; 
Spirits ; Sugar ; Tobacco ; Watches and Clocks ; 
Wool and IVoollen Yarn and 7’issucs. 

Exports. — Bamboo and other wood; Camphor; 
Coal ; Copper ; Cotton Yarn and Tissues; Earthenware 
and Porcelain; Fans ; Fish ;Lacquercd W’are; Matches ; 
Mats ; Paper ; Rice ; Seaweed ; Silk, raw and tissues ; 
Straw Plait ; Tea ; Umbrellas (Kuropean). 
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THE WOHtD ANO THE EJ^rPIRE. 


BBITI8H AND PORBiaN 

C'OMPARATIVK tJUOWTH. 

(1) SnCCIAL IjIPOK'i'S.* 


COUMWIW. 

United lvin‘^d(jm . 
Gorman Empiro 
United iStak*?} , . 
Holland .... 

France 

Belgium .... 

Ilusaia < 

An.striii.IIuti^'.iry . 
Spain (Gon. 

S Woden ((jon/J'i udv ) 'r 
Denmark .... 
Norway .... 
Fortugal .... 


1881. 


TBADE (compared). 

COMPARATIVE VALUE. 

Annual Average for tub Three Years 1902-4. 


iNt'i. 


(»,< H K) ,n.-,o,r, ooc/ 
i(;.k<)i(j,ot)o!p,)r,, 013.00(1, 
i:i:»,078/IOO|l.T2.«‘J8,OOOj 
' 02.720,000; 1 20.308,000 


17:?.740.000 

37.030.000 

3.1.707.000 
r. 1.032, 000 
L’0.170.0(»0 

17.701.000 
i:5,(13(),000 

K,(;72,ooo 
7,123, OOO! 


1.34,010,000 
02,082,000 
.33,0.37 ,fK>0 

38.111.000 

31.1 8.3.000 
lO.lOl.OOfJ 
17,050.000; 

11 , 001 , 000 ; 

8,023,000 


; .c 

tS0,7‘M.(50O 

118.20.3.000 

204.346.000 

200,1 88, ( 00 

180.002.000 
11 1,280,000 

71.0. 34.000 

8.3.. 120.0(K» 

17.731.000 

31.778.000 

23.804.000 
1.3,014.000i 

13.000. 000; 


(•_') .'■■l-J.f'IAL I’XroliTS.** 


nnsTi’ii,'. 

I’nilod . 

German lOmpire 
Unit< d Slale.s . . 
Holland .... 

J'Vanee 

Ikd^'.ium .... 
Russia . . . ' . 

An.st»ia.-liuii/ 'ly . 
Spain (den. Tradr II- 
S' weil<n\ (den.Trade) ' 

T)(*nmavlv .... 
Xorw.'iv .... 
I’orlui^.sl .... 




isni. 


I'.iOl. 


- 1 : , £ 1 *: 

2 :'.‘!,i> 2 r«.()(f’- 21 ('-.(too.oodliCKt.T 1 1 , 000 ! 
! 0-».243.O<.>0 148,07.3.0()* 1 ;»:;i , 110 . 000 ' 
)31.o:u.000 I8I.08.|,O00,'20S.'MMj,O00l 
0.', S 17.01 > 0 ; 02,708,0!>i t| 1 0.3.2.3.3,0(J0! 
1 2!»,;i0(/.030' 1 2.1, 1 24.000! 1 78,040.0(M> 
3:!,41)0,000' 32,l47,0(»0j 87,.110,0(K); 
.3S,0;)0,000; 00.87.3.000, 1 0.3, 080, 0(M)' 
.37.(>23.000i 00,20(£000: 8T,028,OOo! 
24,(i72,000' 20.772,()O0j 17.208.000; 
1 233 . 000 ', 10,3S(MM)0 21,040.000 
8 , 111 , 000 ; 12,117,000* 10.021,000 
0.08.8,000 0,801, (KM); (M 0.3,000: 

4.8.3,1,000' 3 .ISI.OOO' O.OlO.iKKi 


i >1 I.'.im!: " iu.jM.rl- tor ii.'i-.ie co’.'.-mn;irio:i. 

> ■* 1! 5” :n (’ o) or j*ro luce 

or m.nmiivtnre, 

t ( Itiiioral ’I'nide" i'.i iiidis llio re.e\|>(M-l. ol a <crl ,lu 
(juuniity of Ui<'rfh:iuili."' iiu”, ion.'-.l} inii'orifl. 


COUNTRIKS. 


lairoKTs. Kx.ro RTS. ' Total. 


United Kingdom 
German Empire 
United States . 
France .... 
Holland . . . 
lielginm . . . 

Uuasia .... 
Au.stria-Hpi.'earv 
Italy . . ' 

Switzerland . . 
China .... 
Argentina . . 

Spain .... 
Ihiizil .... 

I .lap.an .... 

! i Sweden . . . 

I I T)c!iniark . . 

; l‘:gyy>t .... 

; ! I’lirkey . . . 

; [' ( ’uh.a .... 

! Norway . . . 

I Mexico . . . 

I llonm.'ini.i . . 

; Porlugal . . . 

I I Chile ■'.... 

; i Finland . . . 

! j Urugnny . • . 

' 1 IhilgJiria . . . 

(ircuee .... 
IVru .... 
Servia .... 
Mtwooco . . . 

, Cos! a llie-v . . 


I £ ! £ 

i .3 40 . 070. 000; -5 00,200,000 
';100.987, 0001240, 180,000 
i 1 91, 142, 000 284.179,000 
1 183,086,000i 1 71,066,000 
; 1 00,806,000/ 1 00. 12.1,000 


: 1 01,300,000 

63.934.000 

77.699.000 

76.706.000 

44.995.000 

41.770.000 
•28,080,000 

I 16,.324,000 

23.336.000 
; 27,876,000 
i 27,631,000 
' 21,000,000 
t 17,176,000 

22.047.000 

11.792.000 
, l(i.064,000 
' 7.118,000 
' 10,723,000 


82,021,000 

98.078.000 

82.353.000 


:K!0.883,000' 

339. 376.0001 
477,321,000! 
13.36.152,000 

1330.929.0001 
186,611 000 

162.032.0001 
I60,034,000t 


61,380,000 1,18,086,000 


33.990.000 

31.098.000 

44.975.000 

34.013.000 

38.944.000 

27.340.000 

21.793.000 

17.915.000 

19.466.000 

14.032.000 

13.438.000 
10,406,00(1 
18,477.000* 

11,481.000! 

8,021,00(11 

!).00r),00(»! 12,018, OOf.' 21,081,000! 

1(,‘.2.11,000| 8,19.1,000! 18,620,000' 

7,968,000' 

3.133.000; 

1,(61,000 
:i.K76.ooo, 

2.0.18,000 
1 .4 U ,()00' 

1 ,332,000! 


14.010,000 


4.906, OOOj 

1,770,000: 

;a31(;.000.! 
.1, 81(5,00' • 

I , 9 -10.00('*i 

J, 047,00(»i 


78.983.000 
74,868,000; 
73,064,000' 
70,637,000.' 
6‘2,300,000: 
3.3,216,000* 

49 , 444 , 000 : 

42.001.000 
10,842,000' 
K), 079, 000 

29.230.0001 
•26,470,000! 
23,82.V>00! 

4,208,OOCi 
‘2, Col, 000 j 


12,934.000; 
0.125.00(' 
8.097, one 
7,712,0O(- 
4.. 506, 000’ 

:k38i,oool 
2,399, 00i(' 


BHITISII AND FOREIGN SriiPPiNG (compared). 

1. -U'AIt .sTIli'S, (I'v>s than 20 yeaiM <.1d). 



! l5.\TrLi:snir.=5. 

AiiMorucn (’Jirj.-'i::; ' 

i'Ei^Tno) i.'l!,". 

N.WVL 

Ctn x j 





. _ — 

— - 

' - — ’ 

[•.xei'N’DriMiir, 


• Xo. 

i a'oxxAc;:. 

N<>. ; 

I’oNN.vni:. 

NO. 

lf37- .1007. 

Vnntiv’. Kliij lom 


' 731.<.MH) 

18 

4(!‘;,::oo 

112 

.C 

1 1 S,()(X),000 

Unitod .... 

‘2’5 

140..50O 

13 

is.;,.v.v.) 

20 

1 

Fr, uK’f 

. . -20 

210.20O 

20 

l';3,o(‘o 

48 

J2<;,o(X),ooo • 

tiermanv 

. . 24 

•282,700 

.s 

vs.. 500 

61 

15 ' 8 , 000,000 . 


2.-MEU<.TLVXT AND PAS-SENGEU SlillV, 1908. 


- 

'J'ri!: IvoKLo ANn jui: llMi’iin;. 

1 

8i’rA?l.-’Hir8. ! 

8 MLfNU 
( Iron and 

SMO’S. 

1 Meek) 

1 

- ^ 

1’OTAL. 1 


x 0. 

! Tonnage, j 

No. 1 

TONNACi:. 

; No. 


TONNA(ilO. ! 

Tlic British Empire 

9.222 

17,380,000 1 

736 

958,000 

"i 

1 9.978 


18.338,000 : 

All other Countries 

10,693 

17,796,000 j 

1,526 ; 

1,813,000 

i 12,219 


19.609,000 

ITie World , 

; 19,91.5 

i 

; 35.176,000 j 

2,282 1 

! 

2,771,000 

i 22,197 


37,947.000 j 



pTATlsl:'|P4l' 

THB BBITISH lilCPIBE. 


(Exclusive of Protector atbs). 


COLOMES Axn ru?: 

j itUEA. 

1 Square Diiles. 

Pt^rULATION. 
CenauB of 1901. 

1 BEVEM'K. 

1 uyo:-s.) 

1 

1^:i‘Oi:t.s. 

(iyo7.) 

rXl'OHTS. 

0907.) 

United Kingdom 

1 

121 .0S9 

41,458,721 

! £ 

1 150,537,690 

£ 

045,807,942 1 
;.7) 73,072,43.9 J 

£ 

517,977,167 \ 
':(</) 07,780,849 f 

British India 

Feudatory States (Indiii) . . . 

Straits Sottlcnicnta 

C’cylon 

Mauritius 

1 LOST. J 21 

: t)7!>,:^9;t 

; LtlOO 

2r),:Ei2 

1 7(»5 

231,855,533 
02,4 01,549 
572,249 
3,505,‘.)64 
371,023 

71,177,500 

1,157,142 

2,438,255 

oss.o-n 

124,168,295 

40,899,857 

8,021.117 

2,103,014 

125,957,095 

35,018,560 

S.038,000 

2,937,099 

New South Wales ...... 

A'ictoria 

South Australia 

Western Australia 

Queensland 

Tiiamania 

1 3i<),rH;7 

1 87,884 

! ifo;i,(’)90 

975,920 

1 tins, 4 97 

20,21.5 

I, 354,810 

J, 2<! 1,070 
3(52.004 
184,124 
498.129 
172,475 

15.152.200 

t5.090.790 

.3.721.034 

3,837.004 

“•.072,479 

1.184,715 

20.800,391 

17,101,022 

4.815,459 

3.587,548 

4,017.439 

827,174 

29,30.3.727 

15.924,405 

!»,209,983 

8,592,117 

7,118,304 

2,555,651 

Total Aubtraliau Coimut uui.alili 

, 2.972, .573 

1 3,77;5,2!S 

3:''.ii.',i'!.S3 1 

;/) 51,809.033 

-.•/) 72,824,247 

New Zealand, Doininioa of . . . 

Fiji 

i JO 1,75! 

' 7.7JO 

i 772.719 

120,124 

9. 1 54,295 
179,802 

17,-302,801 

094,507 

20,008,057 

883,664 

Cape Colon'’ 

Natal 

Transvaal 

Orange Biver (.'oioi,; 

Basutolaud 

Bhoilesia 

27<'.99.> 

1 17,7:{2 
50,392 
Jn.29:i 
i:}<',ri7r) 

if) ‘.Mo:*. sot 
92.\II8 
1.318.470 
387,315 
348.848 
1.21{>.005 

;,7(H.192 

3,(71.9.32 

4. 4.’, 0,807 
787. 32S 

1 1 1,904 

oim.nio 

15, .”99, 055 , 

7.737,759 | 
1 5,758,944 
.3.072,591 
240,099 
1,505,101 

44,5:10,729 
3.293,875 
:’d ,208,276 
:i, 749, 000 
270.441 
2,509.736 

Southi vn Xi<;!‘ria 

(Jold Co;vt (r) 

Sierra Leone 

(liinibia 

7 7. 

1 l.il’ilO 
•1,000 

G\> 

4.t}t,392 

1.480,433 

1 7<5,(»55 

1 i;i.-i.>(» 

1 . 1.39,553 
703,718 
•.‘.r.9.loi 
05,892 

4,138.907 

2 300.195 
i 9K5,(»22 

! •115,359 

4.29-2,704 
•2. (M 1,074 
8.11,259 
408,476 

Ontaiio 

Quebec 

/ Nora Scot/a 

New Brunsw/civ 

I’rincc Edward Ida.;. I .... 

Manitoba 

Yukon and Nc.rtli ^Ve.-t J ' i 

British Coluniliia ! 

2. 9 508 
311.750 

21,0(»S j 
27.012 i 
2.184 ! 
04,327 ' 
2,571.873 i 
370,191 

1 2,182.947 

1,(;48,898 
' •150,574 

.331,120 : 
10X259 
25X21 1 
178,057 
211,049 

1 

i 

V( • 1 

A of given j 

s({);,ritoIy. j 

i 

i 

i 

i 

Xci e/ven 

-Not given 
9'parate/y, 

Total Dominion 4)1 Cuu.uLi . 

3,r.l9,Kj9 i 

5.371,315 I 

10,573.091 1 

70,205.887 ! 

57.556,913 

Newfoundland 1 

Labrador , 

Bennnda 

Jh'itish Iloinlui as 

British Guiana 

i *12.7:54 

120,000 

19 

7,592 

150,277 

217.037 1 
3,!!47 i 
17.535 ' 
34.479 i 
293.958 1 

583,190 ! 

07.538 
81.2.32 I 
540,882 ; 

2,113,130 j 

42(*,.”)90 
4!!0,50.3 1 

1,097,919 ; 

2.487,401 

140,598 

454,491 

1.0(4,104 

Barbados 

Jamaica 

Tanidud and i 

J0() 1 
4,207 j 
1,898 j 

195,583 1 
755,730 : 
273,899 j 

209,818 

1, 1-78, 2559 
871,201 

1,271,5.30 ; 
2.914,013 
3.374.824 i 

817,092 

2,370,202 

:?,907,503 

(r) Total West Indies .... 

12,021 i 

1,572.014 i 

2,004 ,07 ••■) 1 

9,107,959 1 

8,5.59,009 

(libraltar 

Malta 

CVprus 

Hong Kong 

2 

; 117 

1 3.584 

i 48 

20,35-5 1 
184,742 j 
237,022 

j 297,212 i 

83,801 
438,348 ' 
311,810 
708,370 

Tiierc arc iio 

1 )!■ the Trade of, 
j 702,803 j 

is'inpUdc returns 
< I '.L.ialiiU’&Halta 
035 ,05)5 

(c) Total British Empire . . . 
(cxclu.sive of Protcctoratcc) 

i 0,790,000 

1 

1 361,380,000 

310,530.919 

( '7)1 ,007,03,3,381 (&)9S.j,o37,010 

j- 


and Specie. (6) Bullion and Specie included, (c) I’ho totals include eoino of tlie less important 
separately given in the table, (rf) Excluding Interstate Trad‘\ (c) Including Protected 
districts. (/) Census of 1904 in South Africa, (g) For 1906. 



\ THE World the fiMPiRE. 

TRADE OP THE UNITED KINGDOM (1). 

COM^ALATIVE GUOWTII DUUINO fifty TTEARS, in quinquennial periods, from 1864. 


Years. 

t IMPOIITP. 

ltK-EXI*OltTS. 

Net liiPORTS 
Imports loss re- Exports. 

Exports op Eritlsu 
AND Irish Produce, 

t Total Gross 
Imports & Exports. 

Amount. 

i Amount 
'jicr JJead 

Amount. 

Amount 
per Head. 

Amount. 

Amount 
per Head. 

Amount. 

Amount 
per Head. 

Amount. 

Amount 
per Head. 

1854 .... 

~Miliion £ 
i:.‘j 

! £ s. d. 

1 5 1(1 2 

Million £ 
19 

£ H. d. 
0 13 G 

Million £ 
133 

£ 8. d. 
4 IG 9 

Million £ 
97 

£ 8. d. 
3 10 2 

Million £ 

208 

£ s. d. 
9 14 0 

Annna) Average 
]85r>-{>. . . 1 

Million £ 
]»;o 

£ R. d. 
r> 0 3 

Million £ 

23 

£ P. d. 

0 in 7 

MiUion £ 
14G 

£ s. d. 
5 3 7 

Million £ 

11 G 

£ 8. d. 
4 2 4 

Million £ 

308 

£ 8. d. 
10 19 a 

18G0 .... 

1*10 


29 


isi 


1.36 


375 


mi .... 

2J7 


35 


182 


125 


377 


18C2 .... 



42 


184 


124 


392 


1H63 .... 

219 


50 


199 


147 


446 


1HG4 .... 

275 1 


52 


223 


ICO 


487 


Annual A vnrago 

Million £ ; 

C H. d. 

Million £ 

£ 8. d. 

Million £ 

£ s. d. 

Million £ 

£ 8. d. 

Million £ 

1 £ B. d. 

18(KM . . 

23.5 1 

S 1 2 

42 

1 8 5 

19,3 

G 12 9 

138 

4 14 8 

415 

14 4 3 


18G5 .... 
18C6 .... 
1867 .... 
18CS .... 
1809 . . . - 
Annual Avtr.ii^'e 
1805-9 . . 

271 

295 

276 

295 

295 

Million £ 

28G 

C s. d. 
9 8 2 

53 

50 

45 

48 

47 

Million £ 

‘19 

£ H. d. 

1 111 

218 

215 

230 

247 

248 

Million £ 

237 

C H. d. 

7 IG 3 

166 

189 

181 

179 

190 

MilUon £ 

181 

£ H. d. 
5 19 0 

400 

534 

501 

522 

532 

Million £ 

51 G 

£ 8. d. 
16 19 1 

1870 .... 

1871 .... 

1872 . . . . 1 

1873 .... 
1871 .... 

Anfujal Avcriu:(‘ 
1H70~4 . . 1 

303 

331 

371 

370 

Million £ ! 

1 3-1 G ' 

1 

£ 8. d. 
10 17 2 

41 

G1 

f.S 

5G 

58 

MiUion £ 1 

55 1 

C r! d. 

1 11 10 

259 

270 ; 

297 

315 

.'512 1 

Million £ j 
291 1 

£ 8. ll. 

9 2 1 

200 

223 

256 

240 

MUlion £ 

£ 8.~d. 

7 7 .3 

547 

G15 

G69 

082 

GG8 

Million £ 

G3G 

£ 8. d. 
19 19 3 1 


Annual Avcn»;,'e 
lK7r>.i» . . 


; 1 £ H. (1. 

111. !1 5 


MilUon £ : £ R. 
ur» I I 13 


d. Million £ { 


Million £ £ R. d. 


Million £ £ R. d. 
032 118 IG 0 


Annual Arora^rc Million £ ! £ s. d. i Million £ I £ R. d. Million £ £ h. d. Million £ £ r. d. Million £ £ s. d. 
]SH(M . . I ‘IDS ;il 11 S I (il I ] Jr. o 311 1 » ir» 4 231 O 13 2 I 700 20 1 3 


1885 .... 

1886 .... 

1887 .... 

1888 .... 
1889 .... 

.371 

3.10 

3G2 

427 


58 

56 

59 

Gi 

07 


313 

291 

303 

300 


213 

213 

222 

231 

219 


012 

Old 

043 

686 

743 


Annual Average 
1885-9 . ' . 

Million £ 

37t> 

£ 8. d. 
10 7 0 

MUlion £ 
01 

£ s. <1. 

1 i:; 4 

MiUion £ 
318 

£ 8. d. 

8 14 2 

Million £ 

220 

£ 8. d. 

0 3 8 

MUlion £ 

GG6 

£ s. d. 
18 4 5 

1890 .... 

421 


05 


350 


203 


749 


1891 .... 

4.35 


02 


373 


247 


744 ' 


1892 .... 

421 


04 


360 


227 


715 


1893 .... 

405 


59 


346 


218 


882 


1894 .... 

408 


58 


350 


216 


682_ 


Annual Average 

Million £ 

1 C K d. 

Million £ 

£ R. d. 

iuilion£ 

£ 8. (r 

MUlion £ 

£ R. d. 

MiUion £ 

£ B. d. { 

1890-4 . . 

1 419 

110 19 7 

02 

1 12 4 

357 

9 7 3 

234 

0 2 11 

715 

18 14 10 




Annual Average Million £ ! £ s. d. I Million fi £ r. d. Million £ 


Million £ £ b. d. Million £ 


£ B. d 

18 16 6 ] 



MilHon £ I £ r- d. MUlion £ Million £ 



£ B. d. 

21 a 1 


• FiXduding the value of aliipa and boats (new), Mvith their machinery, which was not included in the years prior to 18®^ 
In 1904 «hcir value was £•1,460,000. t Exclusive of Bullion and ^ecie. 









STATISTICAL TABLES, 


893 


TBADE OP THE UNITED EINaDOM (2). 

COMPARATIVE VAECU (WITHIN AND WITHOUT THE EMPIRE). AT DECENNUL INTERVALS, FROM 1881. 


•[Value lure f?iven of Iin.iorLs nmi 
Kiports is exclusive ol iiuiiion judI 
Specie.] 


Imports to U.K. • 


Fobeiqn Countries: — 

Russia 

Sweden and Norway 
Denmark, Iceland and Creenl; 
Germany and its Possessions 
Holland and its Posse.ssions 

Belgium 

France and it.s Possessions 
Portugal and its l^ossessions 
Spain and Canary Isles . . 

Italy 

Austriii-Hungar V .... 

Gre(K!!o 

Bulgaria 

Rou mania 

Turkey 

Egypt . . 

Tripoli, Tunis and Morocco 
China (ex Hong Kong and M 
Japan ....... 

Philippine ^nd Ladroni' Isles 

United States 

Cuba ami Porto Rico . . 

Mexico 

Central A nieiiean States . 

Colombi.a 

Brazil 

Uruguay 

Argi'iitina 

Chile 

IVru 

Other Foreign Countries . 
Total Foreign Countries , . 

British Possessions: — 

Cliannel Islands .... 

Canada 

Newfoundland .... 

West Indies 

British Guiana . . . 
Australia 

New Zealand .... 

India 

Straits Settlements . 

Ceylon 

Hoiig Kong 

Mauritius ..... 

Aden 

East Coast of Africa 
Natal 

Cape Colony .... 

Niger Protectorate . . 

Lagos 

Gold Coast 

Sierra Leone and Gambia 

Cyprus 

Other Possessions , , 


u'ao) 


iind 


1884. 

£ 

16,315,411 

10,529,115 

5,248,244 

23,620,682 

29,062,480 

15,146,175 

38,290,186 

3,216,278 

10,248.713 

3,167,943 

1,843,238 

2,015,277 


1894. 


3.134.926 

5,460,204 

9.701,4.59 

628,899 

10,140,977 

662,441 

1,143,195 

86,278,541 

700,500 

I,305,0!K) 

433.276 

4.701.413 
(i5(i,727 

1,158,793 
2,595,433 
2.082,834 
4,677,178 
i294, 20.5,658 

868,598 
1 1,039,729 

4,923,351 

28,310,607 

34,448,132 

4.612.414 
2,366,771 
1,052,302 , 

356,554 
220,273 ' 


Total British Colonies and Possessions 
Total Trade of United Kingdom 


i 644,977 
6,303,623 

844,324 

254,932 

666^54 

9,'^8i2^n' 

1390,018^69' 



23, .598,748 

11.987.783 
9,543.766 

26,874.470 

28,112.625 

17,052,404 

44.347.737 

2,608,445 

10,888,750 

3,129,173 

1,385,762 

1,288.175 

126,102 

3.992.134 

4,812,846 

9,284,801 

729,979 

3,543,362 

958,541 

1,633,224 

89,607.392 

243,966 

554,746 

948,733 

569,412 

3,940,069 

267,101 

6,168,624 

3,711,544 

1,070,949 

1,364,312 

314.345,675 

1,212,158 
f 12,506,642 
( 401,004 

f 1,938.022 
\ 85,3,564 
f 2.3,546,368 
\ 8,285,662 
27.648,857 

4.684.783 
4,101,275 

630.818 
224,350 
204,419 

235.818 
688,065 

4,301,621 
396,346 
C 962,165 
i 379,261 
246,364 
86,969 
67 4,715 
93,999,U6 
408,344,810 


1904. 

£ 

31,402,838 

16,351,917 

16,101,808 

34,0.32,001 

36,046,795 

27,536.425 

62,696,294 

3.15.5.. 328 
15,21.5,067 

3.324,822 

1,817,054 

1,263,843 

287.027 

3.136.. 567 
5.7.54,048 

14,302,290 

1,1.32,634 

2,761,841 

2.349,477 

2.337.893 

119,227.802 

179,738 

594,993 

1,282,414 

670.028 
6,237,746 

601,451 
23,035,202 
6.422,94 » 
2,371,692 
1,400,246 
431,020,222 

1,586,243 
22,621,164 ) i 

616.618 ) i 
1,895,212 I { 

487,874 I i 
1 23,568,9 1 8 | i 
12,741,510 I I 
36,472,636 i 
6,283,820 i 
4,135,027 i 
466,811 j 
264,554 { 
137,668 I 
195,831 I 
624,0(»5 ) I 
4,933,489 [ ! 
1,429,781 ) 1 
322,918 [ I 
624,665 I 

179.618 ; 
166,860 j 

66.3,284 


Exports from U.K. ♦ 


1884. 


£ 

7.688,566 

6,304.429 

2,600,691 

.30,789,123 

20,560,313 

14,780,622 

27.191,692 

2,725,035 

4.933,725 

8,062,966 

1,408,631 

1,344,066 

1,020.824 

7,081,250 

3,083,350 

477,478 

4,405,498 

2,6)01,490 

1.002.720 
32.738.633 

1,083,153 

924,912 

1,221,529 

6,789,243 

1,626,328 

6,938,459 

2,212,176 

1,247,137 

6.916.721 
207 ’ 6 (; 3^949 

804,338 

9,086,737 

3,394,736 

26,804,740 

32,062,109 

2,810,298 

782,053 

3,687,487 

428,092 

211,675 

1,163.676 

3,369.274 

694,862 

405.845 

2,191,723 


1894. 


11,637,057 
6,658,937 
3,038,066 
29.217,328 
16,919,468 
13,041,091 
20,699,492 
2,791,900 
4,883 678 
6,189,963 
1,918,127 
952,895 
248,036 
1,406,086 
6,848,077 
4,066,814 
931,360 
4,692.140 
3,918,743 
676,261 
30,775.460 
1,907.090 
1,324.664 
1.024,486 
1,020.284 
7,826,666 
1,526,881 
4,633,315 
2,389,532 
6u9,826 
2,661 

jlU),13jt,239 

r 

1,091,669 
f 6,628,239 
I 862,849 
f 2.603,462 

i( 869.139 
I 14,518,389 
I 3,411,345 
30,114,943 
2,398,922 
988,875 
1,980,227 
299.811 
201,208 
80,427 
1,526,634 
7,611,310 
629,179 
I 411,642 
i 472,187 
416,127 
66,670 
1,780,684 


1904. 


m,018,406 I 88.303,634 
f)51,038,628 |296,967,583 ;273,785,807 


78,662,628 


£ 

15,286.167 
8,862,276 
4,031.248 
36.667.073 
16,389,381 
13,474,492 
23,108,243 
6,226,717 
6,869,647 
9,222,799 
2,667,463 
1,660,063 
58.3,147 
1,162,184 
7,686,289 
8,431,624 
1,311,888 
8,889,950 
6,043,674 
1,634,148 
39.272,433 
2,692,834 
2,076,910 
1,021,263 
974,664 
6,232,002 
1,410,042 
11,674,680 
3,632,277 
1,287,174 j 
3.479,6n I 
250,231,826 

1,320,912 
12,248,3421 
657,601 j 
2,333,946 ) 
638,894 J 
19,841,230) 
6,897,420 / 
41,544,404 
3,183,329 
1,466,143 
4,674,767 
472,477 
327,209 
317,727 
6,965,434 \ 
13,087.689 j 
1 , 002 , 21 0 \ 
632,488 j 
1,036,333 
466,387 
136,306 
2, 836,1 69 

120,783,490 

37I,oi6,321 


Years. 

1MPORT.S. 

1 Exports. 

Total. 

1906 

666,019,917 

407,690,527 

972,616,444 

1900 

607,888,500 

460,677,81 S 

1,068,606,318 

1907 

646,807,942 

517,977.167 

1,163,786,109 

1908 

603,140,723 

453.885,148 

1,047,025,871 
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the world and TSE ESIPIRE- 


TRADE OF THE tTKITED KINGDOM (3), 

VALVE OF PKINCIPAL AUTrCLES DIPORTED AND EXPORTED IN RECENT TEARS. 


PKIKCXPAL ARTICLES IMPORTED IKTO THE UNITED 
EINODOM DURING 1903 AND 1004, SHOWING 
THE CHIEF SOURCES OF SUPPLY. 

FOOD. 

Wheat. TLo imports of wheat in 1904 amounted to 
97,782,600 cwts., as compared with 88,131,030 cwts. in 
1903. The value r« c< iv< d from each of the chief countries 
in the years 1903 and 1904 was as follows : — 


^ Uomitry. 

1903. 

luOi. 

Russia 

£ 

5,809,308 

£ 

8,4M,134 

Germany 

105,661 

9I,S5i 

Roumaiila 

1,056,912 

612,001 

Turkey 

United 

134,983 

127,203 

t 8,444,114 
83,0U3 

1 2,517,425 

Chile 

327,.303 

Arffcntinu 

4,099,833 

7,622, 3M 

India 

6,033,000 

8,4a8,r#29 

Aodtrulia 

10 

3,764,402 

New Zealand 

4G 

123,033 

Canada 

3,7.37.308 

2,229,791 

Other counirh . . . 

li 10,372 

118,233 


The total value was, in 1903, £29,940,191, and in 1904 
£34,260,410. Au\ong the other countries not separately 
shown above the most important contributor to our 
wheat 8up})liea is liulgaria, while Fr;uu!C, Persia, Uruguay, 
and Cyprus in some years furnish appreciable quantities. * 
Flout. The noti'.bk* increase in the quantity of wlioivt 
receiveti in 1904 wjw partly attributable; to the r(;ducti(*n 
in the artiouut sent in the form of Flour. In 1904 th.o 
quantity of Flour received w'as 14,722,893 cwts., and in 
1903, 20,001,448 cwts. In value the imports from the 
chief sources of supply uero ns under: — 


Country. 

1903, 

1901. 

Germany 

Franco 

AUBtriii'Uung.ary . . . 

United States 

Canada 

Other countries .... 

£ 

17,481 
2.38,708 
471,023 
7,018,091 
i 1,263,2:.0 
125,()97 

£ 

142,710 

647.126 

430,253 

4,096,749 

1,014,124 

928,333 


The total value was, in 1903, £9,723,062, and in 1904 
£7,258,600. Other sources of 8upj»ly, in addition to those 
named, are Argentina, Belgium, Holland, and Russia. 

B$lley. The value of Barley imported in 1904 was 
£7,171,116, as compared with £7,230.741 in 1003. The 
chief contributor is llussiiv, which was responsible for 
£2,729,708, while Rourimniu £746,416, Turkey £1,239,273, 
and United States £1,220,287 w(ie the other prim.ipal 
•ouroes of supply. 

Oats were imported in 1904 to the value of £3,726,120, 
of which Russia supplied £l,7o9,9(J3, Canada £181,388, and 
the United States £40,971. Cermany, Rouinania, Chile, 
Turkey, and in some years New Ztaland are suUtanti.al 
contributors. 

Peas were imported in 1904 to the value of £767,097, 
of which India supplied £376,213, Canada £93,316, and 
Russia £26,293. 

Beans were imported in 1904 to the value of £577,097, 
of which Egypt supplied £226,530, Turkey £144,165, 
Itoroooo £95,729, and Germany £52,143. 

NUdae. The imports of M»)V.e ip 1904 amounted to 


£10,247,134, as compared with £12,465,583 in 1903. Tha 
following were the principal contributors : — 


Country. 

1903. 

1904. 

RuRsia 

Iloiimania 

United States 

Argentina 

Canada ....... 

Otiior countTicj .... 

£ 

914,417 

1,110,627 

4,684,717 

4,506,821 

847,696 

396,305 

£ 

739,903 

1,021,130 

1,956,137 

5,518,683 

472,907 

638,314 


Rice was imported in 1904 to the value of £2,269,707, 
an compared with £2,060,500 in 1903. About three>fourtha 
—£1,697,399 in 1904 and £1,453,185 in 1903— come from 
India. 

Live Animals. About half a niillion cattle are imported 
each year, the value in 1904 being £9,736,436, and in 1903 
£9,209,122. In addition, sheep to the value of £591,984 
in 1904 and £546,063 in 1903 were imported. The chief 
soul CCS of supply arc now psaeticolly only two, as shown 
below : — 


Country. 

Cattle. 

Sheep. 

1903. 

1901. 

1003. 

1904. 


£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1 United Slalo.s . 

5,399,213 

7,100,002 

261,410 

450,630 

Ari'ontina . . 

456,635 

— 

134,2.39 

— 

I t'ari-'ula . . . 

3,31.5,770 

2,547,453 

129,045 

124,799 

1 Channel Inlands 

31,035 

28,921 

— 


1 Other countries 

7,533 

— 

18,303 

10,555 


Meat. The imports of Fresh Beef amounted in 1904 
to £8,058,341, and in 1903 to £8,360,141. Of Fresh Mutton 
the am omits were in 1901 £6,861,531, and in 1903 £7,826,002. 
Tho chief sources of supply were as follows : — 


Country. 

Fresh Beef. 

I'resh Mutton. 

1903. 

1904. 

1903. 

1904. 

Holland . . . 
United St:.U^ji . 
Argentina . . 

Australia . . 

New Zciilar.'l 
Other couutries 

£ 

5,739,750 

2,053,669 

122,511 

271,247 

178,901 

£ 

6,130,286 

2,482,704 

10.5,779 

281,016 

5S,u26 

£ 

680,673 

2,603,931 
365,381 1 
4,163,269 1 
122,805 

£ 

605,226 

2,4917210 
324,239 
3,391,025 
49,632 1 


Fresh Pork to tho value of £1,378,467 was imported in 
1904, of which iiolland supplied £1,000,000, Be^ium 
£83,061, and United States £262,450. Rabbits (dead) 
amounted to £780,737, of which Belgium sent £224,791^ 
Australia £357,710, and New Zealand £121,799. The 
imports of Bacon amount-ed to £12,832,142, of which 
£4,53*2,420 came from Denmark, £6,209,009 from the 
United States, and £1,865,159 from Canada. Salt Bwf 
amounted to £187,288, nearly the whole (£173,098) coming 
from tho United States. Hams arrived to the value oi 
£3,104,999, of which £2,606,129 came from the United 
StaU^ and £485,527 from Canada. Of Salt Pork £294,080 
was imported, the United States supplying £119,423. 
“ Meat unenumerated, salted or fresh,” amounted to 
£1,164,442, Holland sending £584,725 and the United 
States £210,624. 

Poultry and Game. The imports of Poultry and GhnM 
(aHve or dead) were not separately registered prior to 1904* 
but in that yc:;r tlie imports ^ero follows 
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Country. 

Poultiy. 

Game. 


£ 

£ 

Bnssfa 

343,761 

36,113 

Belgium 

248,552 

14,526 

France 

235,700 

466 

United State • 

219,787 

027 

Otlier 

41.214 

77,201 

Total 

1,089,044 

1 128,233 


Butter» Cheese, and Eggs. The iini-orl.j of these 
commodities and their chief sonrccs of supjily are shown 
in the following table for the year 1904 


Country. 

! Buttfr. 

Ciicc’se. 

Uggs. 


£ 


£ 

Russia 

1,817,736 



2,042,520 

Sweden 

1,002,353 



27,4 J9 

Denmark 

9,003,089 



1,401,460 

German V 

20,547 



1,191,101 

Bely-ium 

329,800 

201,487 

837,120 

Holland 

1,225,708 

642,530 

— 

Prauee 

1,961,091 

138,289 

710,057 

United Staid ... 

294,584 

603,312 

9,548 

Victoria 

1,212,000 





Now Soiitli Wn'<>- . . 

747,SiO 





Queensland . . , . i 

1 270,231 





New Zealand . . . i 

i 1,394,455 

217,286 



Canada 

] 1,194,823 

4,2.31,790 

129,631 

Other conn . . j 

1 582, 1 4C 

207,603 

288,110 

Total 

21,117,102 

0,046.257 

0,097,001 


Uaigatine was also receiv(;d to the amount of £2,494,407, 
of which £2,390,243 cauio from Holland, £82,305 from 
Kraiiee, and £14.081 from Norway. 

Lard, imported to tl.e value of £3,312,381), comes mainly 
from the United States, which supply £3,041,810. 

Fresh Pish to the amount of £047,050, not taken by 
British bouts, was imported, Norway supplying £233,000. 
Of canned or salt-ed fish tlio total received amounted to 
£2,08o,000. Canned iSardines, total £505,872, of which 
I'Yance sent £229,259 and Portugal £228,492. Canned 
Salmon, total £1,165,922, of which the United States sent 
£755,163 and Canada £408,202. Canned Ijobstcrs, total 
£342,805, of which Canada siuipliud £200,151 and New- 
foundland £33,856. 

Potatoes wore imported to the valu(3 of £2,437,971 in 
1904 and £2,603,238 in 1903. In 1904 German v sent 
£332,821, France £987,243, Channel Islands £131,447. 

Hops to the value of £1,839,854 were imporu d, of 
which £1,081,819 rarno frorn the United States. 

Raisins amounted to £904,675 in 1904, Spain suppivinr 
£471,494 and Turkey £400,067. 

Sugar. Of Refimid Sugar and Sugar Candy and of 
Unreliued Sugar, rospeotively, tho imjiorts iu ‘i903 and 
19 04 wereji.-j u nder : — 


Country. 


Germany . . . 
Holla^' . . . . 
Belgium . . . . 

France . . . . 

Anstria-Huugary . 

Java 

Tbilippiuo Islands 
Cuba . . . , 

Peru . . . . 

Brazil . . . . 

Argcntliia . , . 
Mauritius « . , 

India 

British W. Indies . 

and Guiana j 
Other countries , 

Total . , . 


llefined Sugar & 
frugal- Caiuiy. 


191)3. 

£ 

T.CthJ.OT.T 
1,301,5871 
83, .HT! 
eio.oouj 
411,410 


405,707 


1901. 

£ 

6,800,20 

2,000,601 

33],:56:i 

1,511,8591 

98,134 


4,288 


10,578,061 !0, 779, ir»?jr), 494, 789 7,462, 07?) 


lT;;r(finc.] 3iig;jr. 


Pjo.k 


12,454.020 

80,6461 

288,220 

£37,987 

709,7081 

262,171 

25,286 

210,617 

156,824 

31,274 

184,711 

109,396] 

106,409 

404,219] 

2.78,322 


190J. i 

1 

£ i 

3,112,667: 

414,123: 

662,2941 

254,864! 

31.5,G90i 

917,4781 

Sl,165j 

608,422- 

32,2941 

198,888 

86,S40| 

711,603| 

285,788 


COFFEE. TEA, WINE. AND TOBACCO, 

Coffee. Tho imports of Coffee were in 1904. £3,329,698, 
of which Central America supplied £831,405, Brcudl 
£241,693, and Ceylon £21,368. 

Tea was imported in 1904 to tho amount of £9,408,793, 
as compared with £9,640,496 in 1903. India supplied 
£5,180,043, Ceylon £2,922,861, and China £809,317. 

Wine. Tho imiiorts of Wine (both in cask and bottle) 
in 1903 and 1904 were as follows : — 


Country. 

190.3. 

1904. 

Germany . 

liollund 

I'ranco 

Tortugal 

Alatteiru 

]whl6 : : : ; : 

Italy 

Oilie Colony 

Au.st.rali.a 

Other count! •• 

Total 

£ 

61,791 

274,290 

2,624,226 

1,003,492 

21 ,.385 
210,100 
315,160 
54.657 
1,041 
90,818 

4(»,'}79 

£ 

63,301 

251,698 

1,981,280 

857,822 

17,7.36 

1 174,721 

286,268 
60,029 
2,344 
100,487 
47,520 

4,097,598 

3,822,206 


Tobacco. By far tlio greater part of Tobacco of all 
kinds comes from the United States, as appears from the 
following statement, : — 


Description. 


j Unmanufactured; 
1 Stemmed . . 

Un^stettimed 
Cigars .... 
; Cavendish and > 
j Kegrohead J 
(.■i:>'arcttcs . . . 


1U(! 


1904. j 

e.?,A. 

Othr?r 

(’oiiMii :,\s 

U.S.A. 

Other 

eountiioa 

: £ 
1,456,866 1 
; .529,4:^0 

: 1,132,571 

c 

90,44.3 1 
422,602 1 
259,331 

£ 

819,654 

1,602,9,50 

1,145,392 

£ 

84,409 

450,679 

217,285 

i 

09,513 

39,990 

13,093 

i 31,233 

1 152.954 

? .5 40 

i:.8,740 


'Ihe total value of I'obaeco of all kinds iinpoiti. J was, 
in 1903, £4,190.863, and iu 1904 £4,612,378. 


HAW MATERIALS AND ARTICLES MAINLY 
UN M ANUl A CTUHKT). 

Wool. Next in importance to cotton as a raw material 
stands Wool, w'hieh is, however, drawn from a wider area 
of supply, as the following sLatemont indicates : — 


Country. 

1903. 

1904. 

Russia 

I’.elgium 

Fruuco 

Turkey 

Urugtj;y 

Argentina 

South America (Bast Coast) 
i» „ (West Cc w;) 

Biilish South Afri^-a , . 

India . 

A ustralia 

New Zealand i 

Other Countries. . . . ’ 

ToliU 

£ 

109,321 

264,640 

569,895 

294,932 

470,0-16 

618,898 

51 

516,191 

2,453,793 

824,361 

9,149,303 

4,791,8.30 

629,256 

£ 

133,259 

264,164 

759,373 

408,420 

152,095 

410,230 

6,428 

567,037 

2,063,700 

1,048,331 

9,1.38,189 

4,754,108 

660,637 

20,022,523 

20,300,030 


The above figures refer to Shecj) and Lamb’s Wool, 
Of Alpaca, Vicuna, and Llama the imports in 1904 were 
£278,993, of which £194,625 came from Peru and £82,628 
from Cliiie. Mohair (Angora Goat’s Hair) amounted to 
£1,626,734, of which £693,956 came from Turkey atid 
£889,234 from British South Africa. 
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THE WORLD AND THE EMPIRE. 


OoUott, The most important of all raw materials is 
Cotton, and the principal supplies arc as follows, our 
dependence on the United States being especially 
noticeable : — 


Country. 


Egypt 

United Stak'd .... 

Brazil 

Jmlia 

OtluT (/ounlricrt . . . 

Tul.il 


" 11)03. I 1901. 


£ 

9,C43,!?95 
31\3 15,740 
91*8,750 
1,584,388 
333,5)37 

41,830,110 


£ 

11,050,792 

40,197,242 

029,988 

2,174,030 

645,730 


51.097,788 


Iron Ore was imj»ortcd to the value of £4,538,449 in 1904, 
and £4,837,146 in 1903. Spain supplied about three- 
fourtlis of the total, viz., £3,348,709 in 1904, ami £3,700,637 
in 1903. . , 

Copper Ore was received from the following principal 
countries in liK)3 and 1904 : — 


Oil Seeds. Of £2,537,409 of Ootton Seed imported in 
1904, E^t supplied £1,830,017. Flax and Linseed were 
imported to the value of £4,502,064, of which Ai|;«itina 
sent £2,292,690, India £1,704,619, and Russia £314,136. 
Imj)orts of Rape Seed amountc<l to £386,420, of which 
Russia sent £163,701 and India £157,307. 

Tallow and Stearine amounted to £2,249,445, of which 
£693,347 came from AuvStralia, £472.175 from Argentina, 
£435,174 from New Zealand, £411,516 from the United 
States, and £68,838 from France. 

Hides. TIio imports of dry hides were £940,604, of 
which £274,770 came from India. Of wet hides the 
amount w’as £1,106,360, Italy sending £266,609, Belgium 
£162.471, France £87,442 and Cierniany £70,132. 

Skins. Of Goat Skins, undressed, the imports in 1904 
were £1,217,648, of which £682.509 came from India, and 
£184,648 from South Africa. The value of Sheep Skins, 
undressed, was £1,677,411, New Zealand supplying 
£349.735, Australia £308,170, South Africa £299,796, and 
Argentina £270,021. 


Country. 

1003. 

1904. 


£ 

£ 

Spain 

26,817 

12,218 

United States 

5,877 

2,618 

Chile 

267,141 

236,245 

Capo Colony 

24r.,60i 

233,864 

Aiistrulia 

60,103 

24,757 

Newfoundland 

1,275 

705 

Other Count rien 

270,299 

301,519 

Total 

876,116 

812,016 


Wood and Timber. 3'ho total value of hewn Timber — 
fir, teak, Ac., other than pit projis or pit wood — imported 
was, in 1903, £3,844,589, and in 1904 £3,074,176. Of 
sawn or split, planed or dressed Timber, the total value wa.s, 
in 1903, £18,192,510, and in 1904 £15,505,799. The chi<d 
sources of supply w('re as under ; — 



Hewn. 

Sawn, RpUt , ( to. I 

Country. 




... ! 


1003. 

1001 . 

1003. 

lOUl. 

. . 


£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Russia . . . 

650,511 

661,810 

5,072,868 

4,603,327 

Sweden , , . 

63,839 

50,712 

4,062,571 

3,101,582 

Norway . . . 

117,586 

101,746 

1,550,540 

1, .‘Ml ,531 

Germany . . 

548,750 

380.040 

341,087 

274,041 

United States . 

1,024,063 

914,071 

2,308,261 

1,927,894 1 

India .... 

705,203 

425,805 

— 

' — ( 

Canada . . . 

443,744 

206,052 

4,208,880 

3,107,456 1 

Other Countries 

290,803 

1 227,128 

020.387 

611,000 ; 


Flax was imported to the value of £2,836,361 in 1904, 
of which Russia supplied £1,523,706, Belgium £1,094,987, 
and Uollaiid £171,542. 

Hemp was imported from the following count rit^s in 
1903 and 1904. 


Country. 

1903. 

1901. 

Russia . 

285,010 

290,832 

Germany 

148,101 

194,721 

Italy 

271,176 

406,261 

Philippine Isles 

1,773,371 

2,244,465 

India 

210,193 

168,101 

Hong Kong ! 

i20,o:;6 

12,008 

New Zealand i 

601,482 

1 630,379 

Other Countries. .... 

01,123 

87,908 

Total 

3,143,125 

1 4,043,665 


Silk in the raw state was imported in 1904 to the value 
of £884,769, of which £386,437 came from China, £267.698 
from j^once, £127,609 from India, and £39,658 from 
ifapan. In 1903 the total imports were £738,60^, and the 
principal sources of supply were the same^ 


ARTICLES WHOLLY OR MAINLY 
MANUFACTURED. 

Iron. The imports of Pig Iron amounted to £536,657, 
of which £310,378 came from Sweden, and £51,516 from 
the United St.ati's. Of Wrought Iron, in bars, angles, 
rods, and sections, Sweden supplied £287,841 out of a total 
of £684,717. 

Copper. The imports of Copper in 1903 and 1904 were 
us iiiuhT : — 


Country. 

Regnlua and 
Precipitate. 

UnwTought and 
part wrought. 

1003. 

loot. 

1903. 

1904. 

Germany .... 
I’ortugul .... 

Spain 

United States . , 

I'eni 

Ulalo 

Australia .... 
Other Countii#'.' . . 

£ 

10,270 

65,750 

1,155,479 

154,764 

164,755 

268,001 

1 371,070 
477,666 

£ 

6,453 

88,143 

1,138,731 

178,123 

165,996 

144,857 

222,402 

476,055 

£ 

68,387 

401,872 

1,225,306 

752,238 
i 560,631 
654,371 

£ 

47,731 

407,308 

2,831,437 

950,430 

601,532 

355,387 

a’otal .... 

'2,668,355 

(2, ‘361, 750 

|3,662>01 

5,193,874 


Lead. U'ho imj)orts of Pig and Slieet I^ead in 1903 were 
£2,627,056, and in 1904 £2,880,242, from the following 
t hief countries : — 


Coimlry. 

1003. 

1904. 


£ 

£ 

Germany 

168,850 

" 197,548 

S])aiu ....... 

1,240,823 

1,289,174 

GrcKice 

6,760 

13,211 

United States 

457,497 

437,066 

Australia 

660,616 

865,784 

Other Countries .... 

91,520 

77,459 


Tin, in blot'.ks, ingots, bars, or slabs was imported to 
the value of £4,464,891 in 1903 and £4,930,189 in 1904, 
of which £4,113,006 came from the Straits Settlements 
and £525,021 from Australia. 

Scientific Instruments and Apparatus (other than 
electrical) were imported to the value of £784,116 in 1904, 
£356,664 coming from the United States and £192,861 
from France. 

Clocks. The value of imported Clocks was, in 1904, 
£391,167, of which £209,018 came frorn Belgium, £66,896 
from France, and £60,554 from the United States. 

Silk Manufactures. Of Broadstufls £7,365,783 were 
imported, £4,951,893 coming from France and £1,231,886 
from Holland. Ribbons amounted to £2,909,369, of which 
£1,667,865 came from France and £865,310 from Belgium. 
The value of unonumerated ” silk ^oods was £2,618,260# 
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ol wWoh £1,752,046 came from France and £411,087 
from India, China, Japan, and Hong Kong. ^ 

Leather. The imports of Leather were, m 1903, 
£8,090,349, and in 1904 £8,036,907, the chief countries of 
supply being as follows 


Country. 

1903. 

1904. 


£ 

£ 

France 

929,421 

779,846 

United States . .... 

3,300,281 

3,622,961 

India ....... 

2,045,693 

2,005,640 

Australia 

444,608 

331,634 

New Zealand 

79,507 

63,163 

Other Countries .... 

1,200,839 

1,333,663 


Paper. The imports of Paper of various kinds in 1904 
were as follows : — 



Unprinted. 


Country. 



Printed. 


Not on reels. 

On reels. 



£ 

£ 

£ 

Sweden .... 

356,043 

557,208 

— 

Norway .... 

239,718 

439,965 

326,950 

— 

Germany . . . 

72,086 

90,872 

Holland .... 

46,763 

449,024 

120,966 

Belgium .... 

8,260 

284,359 

190,840 

Franco .... 

10,4'U 

119,755 

60,592 

United States . . 

126,936 

141,715 

60,334 

Other Countries . i 

60,712 

193,570 

8,057 

Total .... 

020,989 j 

2,511,576 

511,661 1 


PRINCIPAL ARTICLES OF BRITISH AND IRISH PRO- 
DUCE AND MANUFACTURES EXPORTED FROM THE 
UNITED KINGDOM IN 1004, SHOWING THE CHIEF 
CHUNTRIES OF DESTINATION. 

FOOD AND DRINK. 

The exportation of Food and Drink is not very im- 
portant, as while we import largo quantities of food stuffs, 
we export very little indeed. The principal articles 
exported under this heading are Deer and Spirits, which 
in 1904 were sent chiefly to the following countries : — 


Country. 

Beer and Ale. 

Spirits. 

United States 

British South Africa . . . 
British West Africa. . • . 

India 

Australia 

New Zealand 

Canada 

Weat«lndica - 

Other Countries 

Total 

£ 

67,079 

221,169 

71,351 

362,003 

240,367 

23,441 

22,348 

61,847 

668,154 

£ 

396,790 

323,420 

42,680 

338,304 

631,212 

189,742 

277,310 

612,112 

1,727,749 

2,710,670 


Pish. Herrings to the value of £2,034,419 were exported, 
of which £1,656,921 went to Germany and £647,417 to 
Russia. 


The remaining Food exports of the country are chiefly 
made up of special articles like Pickles. Sauces, Biscuits, 
Confectionery, Ac. 


RAW MATERIAI^ AND ARTICLES MAINLY 
UNMANUFACTURED. 

export of Coal was £26,036,303 ii 
1903 and £26,491,414 in 1904. In the latter year thii 
: Anthracite £868,267, Stoan 
£l9,879j961. Gas £3,226,023. Household £773,698. othei 
Wrts £763,476. The principal countries of destinatior 
were as under . 


Country. 

1904. 

Country. 

1904. 

Russia .... 

£ 

1,440,771 

Turkey .... 

£ 

295,814 

Sweden .... 

1,631,735 

Egypt .... 

1,420,976 

Norw'ay. , , . 

658,440 

Algeria .... 

276,266 

68,326 

Denmark . . . 

1,193,671 

2,864,867 

608,069 

United States. . 

Germany . . . 

Ciiile .... 

261,620 

Holland. . . . 

Brazil .... 

707,366 

Belgium . . . 

273,174 

Uruguay . . . 

281,668 

Franco .... 

3,424,634 

Argentina . . . 

1,019,610 

Portugal . . . 

626,228 

Gibraltar . . . 

226,634 

Spain .... 

1,439,649 

Malta .... 

368,667 

Italy .... 

3,435,676 

British S. Africa 

296,809 

Greece .... 

273,971 

India .... 

447,651 


Wool. The exports of Sheep and Lamb’s Wool in 1903 
and 1904 were as follows: — 


Country. 

1903. 

1904. 

Holland" 

Belgium 

France 

United States 

Canada 

Other Countries 

Total 

£ 

165,905 

62,395 

13,268 

68,677 

677,647 

65,367 

69,838 

£ 

137,336 

69,999 

24,277 

66,366 

1,044,645 

63,404 

207,811 

1,092,997 

1,613,737 


Oil Seed. The export of Oil Seed amounted, in 1904, 
to £1,097,111, of which Linseed Oil was £641,359, and 
Cotton Heed Oil £326,919. Germany took £137,812, 
Belgium £135,925, Holland £114,823, Australia £104,050, 
and Canada £81,907. 

Skins and Furs (undressed). Of these the exports 
amountiKl to £1,029,576, of which £764,024 wont to the 
United States. 


ARTICLES WHOLLY OR MAINLY 
MANUFACTURED. 

Iron, The exports of Pig Iron in 1903 and 1904, and 
the chief recipients, were : — 


Country. | 

1903. 

1904. 

Sweden 

Germany . 

Holland , 

Belgium 

France 

Italy 

United States 

Other Countries 

Total . ; 

£ 

138,076 

380,493 

223,250 

166,888 

160,461 

267,182 

1,269,683 

765,607 

£ 

152,866 

368,859 

239,298 

223,421 

182,204 

292,184 

272,684 

637,704 

3,360,430 

2,369,210 


Of Wrought Iron in bars, rods, angles, and shapes or 
sections, the exports in 1904 amounted to £882,863, of 
which £160,842 went to Australia, £137,901 to India 
£81,689 to South Africa, and £78,174 to New Zealand. 

Cast Iron, and manufactures thereof, were exported to 
the value of £694,667, of which South Africa took £176,674, 
India £78,643, and Argentina £46,614. 

Of Wrought Iron, and manufactures thereof, other than 
that above specified, the exports were £1,082,199, of which 
South Africa took £198,816, India £162,667, Argentina 
£107,668, Australia £85,792, Brazil £43,880, and New 
Zealand £39,094. 

Iron and Steel Wire was exported in 1904 to the valuo 
of £1,194,670, of which Australia received £174,226, South 
Africa £162,272, India £94,661, New Zealand £89,033, 
Argentina £82,684, Germany £80,331, and the United 
States £76,264. 

Galvanized and Corrugated Sheets were exported to tha 
value of £4,383,963 in 1903, and of £4,487,035 in 1904, 
to the following countries : — 
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Oounlry. 

1904. 

Country. 

1904. 

Germany . . . 
Portuguese East 
Africa . . . 
Butc-h IS. Indies 
Philippine Isles 
Japan .... 
W&it Indies 
(foreign) . . 
Mexico . . . 
Ckmtrul America 

£ 

17,016 

112,472 

89,1C8 

78,6fi8 

206,308 

40,379 

71,210 

23, 054 

Chile , . • . 
Uruguay . . . 
Argentina . . 

British So»dh 
Africa . . . 
India .... 
Australia . . . 

New Zealand . 
Cnuftdii . . . 
Otljcr Countries. 

£ 

92,890 

26,519 

681,790 

1 ,‘149,456 

1,125,664 
750,294 
244,876 
147,994 
628,933 


Black Plates for Tinning wore exporfotl to tho value of 
£601»879, of which £213,44(1 wont to Russia and £96,799 to 
Qorraany, 

Tinned Plates and Tinned Sheets were exported to (he 
value of £l,r)9r),66H, the chief recipients being 


Country. 

1901. 

Country. 

1901. 

Ilussln. . . . 

Germany . . . 

Holland . . . 
Prance . . . 

£ 

38r.,9R9 

289,705 

209,435 

174,851 

United States . 
India .... 
Australia . . . 
Canada . . . 

£ 

890,406 

517,996 

167,4i8 

223,744 


Rails, 

follows ;■ 


Tho exports of rails wcr#', in 1903 and 1904, as 


Country. 


Itiisrin 

»Svvc\leu .... 

(7hile 

Arf'cutlna . . . 

Jlrit.ish Soulli Al’ri('{i 

India 

Anstr.'.lia. . . . 
New ZcaljiTid . . 
CfUtada .... 
Otlicr Countries . 


Total 


1903. 

1901. 

£ 

£ 

40,963 

18,271 

148,070 

116,307 

17,508 

69,756 

256,159 

896,573 

640,074 

305,977 

671,339 

744,049 

235,935 

97,299 

20,840 

64,768 

417,291 

169,726 

752,850 

671,904 

3,212,700 

2,544,289 


In addition, chiurs and 8lcop(!rs for railroads were 
exported to the value of £23S,754 in lJ)04, of which 
£141,529 went to India. Exports of other iron and steel 
for railroatls nniountod to £750,222, of which India t(»ok 
£251,799 niul Argentina £140.858. 

Of Hoops and Strips the exports were £344,007, of w'hich 
India took £122,070, Egypt £58.774, and Aust ralia £27,306. 

Tubes and Fittings were exported to the value of 
£1,227.442, of which £206,235 went to South Africa, 
£166,810 to Australia, and £107,342 to India. 

Pipes (Iron or Steel) exported amounted to £033,127, 
of which India look £140,422 and South Africa £102,730. 

Steel. In addition to £410,064 giiders, beams, joists, 
and pillars, and £37,681 ingots, blooms, billots, etc., (bo 
following were the exports of Steel. 


Country. 

Bnrs, Anglos, 
Hods, A'C. 

Otljer 

manufactures 
of Steel (k Ii’on. 


£ 

£ 

Russia . 

l::o,i77 

.... 

Norway 

60,5)89 

— 

Germ an V 

177,433 

— 

I'Yauce 

01.925 

— 

United States 

242,595 

86,060 

British South Afrl. a. . , 

— 

108,070 

India 

108.797 

335.080 

Australia 

89,702 

43,564 

New Zealand 

2S.9C0 

21,470 

Canada 

108,884 

— 

Other Countries .... 

651,652 

498,614 

Total 

1,604,014 

1,167,348 


Oovpn/ Of tttiiimmttlii to Idiots* ^ 

slabs, and preoi|)itate, exporto in 1904 wera £ST9,970i 
of which £190,490 went to Holland, £168,788 to Oemmyt 
£106,616 to France, £93,876 to In^ia, and £92,670 to 
Belgium. Of wrought Copper or manufactures, £1,316,687 
was exported, India taking £366,098, Egypt £233,244, 
Turkey £157,836, Australia £73,313, and Brazil £66,876. 
Of £941,333 mixed or yellow metal, India took £714,468. 

Lead. The exports amounted to £496,288, of which 
India took £125,887, Russia £77,201, Canada £41,308, 
China £37,636, and South Africa £36,405. 

Tin (unwrought) was exported to the value of £741,847, 
of which Russia took £164,041, Franco £82,995, Sweden 
£63,777, Turkey £42,343, and Canada £38,096. 

Hardware. Tho following were tho exports in 1904 of 
Cutlery and other Hardware. 


Country. 


Cutlery, 

Other 

Hardware. 

Russia 


£ 

2,669 

£ 

88,715 

Sweden 


1,159 

2,440 

83,082 

Norway 


18,886 

Germany. , . . , . 


18,574 

75,016 

Holland 


2,040 

63,441 

Belgium 


3,063 

2,812 

52,263 

France 


62,407 

Spain and Canaries . 


6,509 

83,147 

United States . . . 


81,203 

30,641 

We^t Iridicii (foreign). . 


7,484 

81,720 

Chile 


18,466 

84,152 

Brazil. ...... 


38,130 

96,402 

Argentina 


31,035 

71,972 

British South Africa . . 


60,038 

206,728 

India i 


73,813 

295,287 

Australia 


104,210 

196,742 

New Zealand . . . ■ 


34,870 

83,778 

Canada 


85,473 

41,885 

Other Countries . , . 


123,651 

479,709 

Total 


696,558 

1,944,473 


Steani Engines. Tho exports of Locomotives amounted 
to £1,929,311, of which £670,426 went to India, £492,316 
to South Africa, £377,030 to South America, and £93,744 
to Austriilia. Of Agricultural Engines tho value exported 
was £930,048. of which £676,957 went to Europ/'^in 
countries, £93,932 to South America, £46,044 to Acw 
Zealand, and £36,324 to Australia. Other deacrip'*^ 
Steam Engines were exported to tho value of 
of which £384,877 went to India, £2r,4.ei>4 to boulU 
America, £230,948 to South Africa, £155,496 to Australia, 
and £554,272 to Eurojio. , , , ^ , 

Machinery, other than steam engines and electrical 
machinery, is classified in four main groups, vi7«i 
Agricultural, Mining, Textile, and Sewing Machines. Of 
Agricultural Machinery the total exports were £1,081,666, 
of which £697,019 went to European countries, ^63,068 
to South America, £64,389 to Australia, £36,i67 to 
South Africa, £20,446 to India, and £18,484 to 
New Zealand. Of Mining Machinery the total was 
£873.914, of which £331,640 went to South Africa, 
£134,112 to Australia, £74,389 to India, £88,746 to 
Europe, and £40,260 to South America. Of Textile 
Machinery tho total exports were £6,001,391, of which 
Russia took £296,668, Germany £962,722, Holland 
£118 331 Franco £640,410, other European countries 
£1 056,994, India £1,012,627, United States £360,084, 
South America £233,390, and Japan Sewing 

Machines were exported to the value of £2,268,9n, of 
which Europe received £2,021,604, South America £66,718, 
India £62,286, and South Africa £29,867. Other desenp- 
tions of Machinery than those of the four classy speomed 
were exported to tho value of £6,288,426 of 
took £2.046,109, India £1,123,280, South America £648,2M, 
South Africa £601,657, Australia £436,134, and United 
States £146,489. * 

Yarns and Textile Fabrics. The exports of Oottan Yaro 
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Twiif^ wlieite grey or biMohed and dyed, were 
foUowa in 1904:^ 


Country. 

1904. 

Country, 

1904. 

Jtussia. . 
Sweden , 
Norway . 
Denmark . 
Germany . 
•Holland . 
Belgium . 

♦ .fi'ranco. . 

‘ Italy . . 

1 vustria-Hnuf. 
I Itouxnania 

1 IXirkey. . 

ary 

£ 

91,157 

77,747 

69,679 

100,453 

2,732,364 

1,283,609 

403,108 

267,162 

17,886 

199,158 

213,973 

696,940 

Egypt .... 
China .... 
Japan .... 
United States . 
Bombay . . . 
Madras . . . 
Bengal. . . . 

Burmah . . . 

Straits Settlern’ts 
Other Countries. ! 

Total .... 

£ 

179,439 
101,882 
32,608 
S76,.36G 
403,031 
431,122 
362.421 
174,858 
54,835 
802,600 j 

8,955,098 j 


The exporta of Cotton Pircc- Goods of all kinds form 
i;‘*.ioh the lu.rp'est item of the export trade, amounting to 
“.otal of £64,078,270 in 1904. £05,267,487 in 1903, and 
**' ), 216,344 in 1902. The chief countries of destination 
Rj 1 shown in the following table : — 


' Country. 

1901. 

Country. 

1904. 


£ 


£ 

Clcrmany. . , 

1,006.573 

Central America 

487,917 

! Holland' . . . 

708,549 

Colombia . . . 

47.3,295 

Belgium . . . 

1 ,034,545 

Wnczuela . . 

4.57,596 

t 'ranee. . . . 

.'’24,800 

Peru .... 

38.-).519 

I'urtugal . . . 

346,345 

Cliile .... 

861,302 

Italy .... 

170,830 

Brazil .... 

1,621,987 

'..ustria-Hungary 

29,816 

Uruguay . . . 

423,004 

vrccco. . . . 

422,6.58 

Argentina . . 

2.3r)4.O10 

I'urkey , . . 

3,997,112 

(libraltar. . . 

108,704 

; Igypt .... 

.3,039,184 

.'lalta .... 

02,621 

Algeria . . . 

4,957 

Brit. \V. Africa 

991,287 

Jilorocoo . . . 

521,809 

1 Brit. S. Africa 

I 497,775 

West Africa 


j Bombay , . . 

7,686,312 

(foreign) . . 

710,568 

j Mudra.s , . . 

1,5.51,337 

^eivia .... 

I 368.802 

i Bengal . , . 

11,017,481 

j j5. Indies (Du t<'i0 

2,097,677 

j Burmali . 

1 ,028.521 

PhUippino Isles 

309,107 

I Straits SetMem’ts 

1,187,990 

1 China .... 

7,650,818 

; Ceylon, . , . 

237,322 

Japan .... 

588,858 

j Aiifitnilia. . . 

2,142.774 

IJiiItcd States . 

1,567,811 

New Zeal and . 

532.086 

We.st Indies . 


Canada . . . 

883,896 

(foreign) . . 

911,609 

West Indies. , 

472,989 

Mexico . . . 

308,875 

Other (k>unlries 

2,592,069 


Of Worsted Yarn the exports were, in 1903, £4,194,296, 
hnd in 1904 £4,209,523, of which Germany took £2,725,410, 
fhissia £224,412, France £187,460, Denmark £147,657, 
t elgium £121,782, Holland £121,335, .Sweden £110.532, 
r id Norway £103,721. 

Of AlyiHca and .Mohair Yarn the exports wore, in 1904, 
'.',478,414, of which £93ri,808 went to Germany, £246,982 
tf France, £11^,320 to Kii. siu, and £59,636 to Belgium. 

Of Haberdashery and Millinery, Jute Yarn and Jute 
^f .nufactures, the exjiorts were: — 


Country. 

Jiaborda.'ihery 

ic. 

Jut'C 

Yarn 

Jute 

Manufactures 

' - rmaay .... 
'•.'UduL'i .... 
trance .... 

ain 

uited States . . 

^■'"izil 

Afgentina. ... 
P'l llish South Africa 

i 

A ustralia . . , . i 
Ntw Zealand. , . 
Ca lada .... 

^At Indies . . . 
C'Luer Couutrios. , 

£ 

21,367 

11,100 

4,741 

33,691 

2.31,340 

168,913 

267,284 

118.728 

260,477 

74,983 

236,532 

£ 

23,669 

31 ,.383 
34,932 
235,231 

160,865 

£ 

13,419 

4,833 

978.097 

5,135 

200,610 

64,998 

42,623 

200,973 

446,416 

Total . . 

1,425,179 

486,093 

1,963,000 


m 


Hie ezpcwtB of WooUon aod Wonted Titmee wero ai 
under in 1904:— 


Country. 

Woollen 

Tissues. 

Worsted 

Tissues. 

Sweden • 

£ 

34,610 

£ 

15,953 

Norway 

16,578 

10,543 

Denmark. ....... 

67,116 

22,967 

Germany. 

462.735 

373,110 

Holland ........ 

232,606 

167,209 

Belgium 

656,903 

203,478 

France ........ 

838,676 

448,133 

Portugal . 

18,435 

18,889 

Spain 

46.335 

67,025 

Italy 

132,690 

187,069 

Greece 

74,790 

47,127 

Turkey 

348,672 

169,261 

Bgypt 

China 

131,880 

203,634 

487,879 

821,117 

Japan 

267,744 

124,623 

United State s ..... 

298.257 

086,677 

Mexico . 

48,270 

51,700 

84,151 

Peru 

83,681 

Chile 

206,312 

108,052 

Brazil 

124,268 

81,026 

Uruguay 

77,718 

48,643 

Argentina 

431,933 

404.609 

British South Africa .... 

122.913 

111,557 

India 

476,665 

380,751 

Australia 

424,242 

626,002 

New Zealaml ...... 

111,833 

157,675 

Canada 

760,252 

073,683 

Other Countries 

528.463 

800.837 

Total 

7,491,431 

6,535,201 


Of Carpets (not being rugs) the exports were £953,029» 
the chief recipients being Canada £314,437, Australm 
£120,075, Holland £67,646, New Zealand £41,920, United 
Statt's £39,164, Argentina £38,688, and Chile £31,243. 

Linen Yarn was exported to the value of £902,618, of 
which Germany took £241,241, France £104,861, Belgium 
£103,936, Spain and the Canaries £99,255, Holland £57,409. 
and the United States £54,816. 

The exports of Linen Piece Goods of all kinds amounted 
to £4,3 1 8,2 1 0, which included £3,734,701 Plain, ^nbloaohed, 
or Bleaclied ; £348,800 Checked, Printed, or Dyed, and 
Damasks or Diapers ; and £234,709 Sailcloth. The chief 
recipients were os follows : — 


Ckmntry. 

1904. 

1 Country, 

1904. 

Cerm.nny . , , 

Franco .... 
Spain .... 

Italy 

United Stalc.% . 
W. Indies (.foi'cigu) 
Mexico .... 
Colombia , . . 

£ 

185,428 

98.076 

18,713 

28,406 

2,100,672 

252,992 

30,085 

21,170 

1 

Brazil . , , , 
Argentina , . . 
India .... 
Australia . . . 
Now Zealand . . 
Canada .... 
British W. Africa 
Other (Countries . 

£ 

82,294 

102,962 

145,813 

334,526 

94,614 

222,413 

19,391 

514,767 


Apparel. The exports of Apparel, exclusive of 
£1,124,932, the value of Hats, were os follows : 


Country. 

Waterxiroofed. 

Not 

Waterproofed. 

Franco 

United States .... 
BriUsh South Africa , . 

India 

Australia. ..... 

New Zealand .... 

Canada ...... 

Newfoundland . , . . j 

West Indies j 

Other Countries ... 

Total I 

£ 

10,706 

1,162 

49,182 

16,063 

10,384 

11,418 

44,806 

1,056 

2,861 

102,771 

£ 

66,036 
50,963 
1,742,561 
192,948 
722,980 
! 361,708 

296,476 
100,600 
128,776 
648.063 

268,388 

4,306,115 
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The exports of Chemical Manure amounted to £2,973,637, 
of which Spain received £760,640, Germany £312,737, 
Franco £251,744, West Indies and Guiana £174,291, and 
Belgium £104,570. 

Leather. The exports of Boots and Shoes were 
£1,681,842, of which South Africa took £798,847, India 
£180,018, Australia £121,807, New Zealand £108,660, and 
West Indies and Guiana £56,951. Of Saddlery and 
Harness the exports were £477,013, of which Australia 
took £84,809, South Africa £74,057, India £58,231, United 
States £57,986, Central and South America £53,230, and 
New Zealand £42,511. 

Earthenware, Chinaware, or Porcelain amounted to 
£2,106,324, of which £555,430 went to the United States, 
£204,113 to Canada, £172,132 to Australia, £132,085 to 
India, £101,258 to Argentin.'i., £82,000 to Brazil, £79,432 
to New Zealand, £74,877 to Germany, and £02,635 to 
France. 

Paper and Stationery. The exports of Paper and of 
Stationery (other than paper) were as follows ; — 



Paper. 


Country, 

Writing or 
Printing. 

Other. 

Stationery. 

Germany 

Eraueo 

Uiiitcd States .... 
Itritlsh South Africa. . 

India 

Australia 

New Zealand , , . , 

Canada 

Other Ooimtries . . . 

£ 

98.221 
20, 007 
108.109 
209.634 
265,0;i5 
96,488 
70,882 
317,820 

£ 

84,457 

37,353 

60,615 

48,916 

1 61,636 

1 16,729 

20,731 
120,252 

£ 

89,202 

32,257 

66,791 

198,693 

160,326 

64,294 

67,110 

739,073 

Total 

1,261,002 

389,492 

1,386,632 


Horsss. The exports of Horses amounted to £581,350, 
Belgium taking £180,977, France £114,692, and Holland 
£00,501. 


SUMMARY OF CLASSIFIED IMPORTS AND EXPORTS (1903-7). 


'J’OTAL IMI'OP.TS. 


Special Exports* 



1003. 

i 1005. 

j 10')7. 

j 1003. 

1905. 

1007. 

L— Food, Drink and Tobacco 

£ 

! £ 

' £ 

! £ 

£ 

£ 

drain and Flour 

70,510,1 10 

! 70.057.20 1 

. 75. !• 0.1 56 

1,620,340 

2.8 10,553 

3.089.163 

Aloflt (Including anim^^l.^ lor food) 

! 60,307,113 

1 40.4.31.718 

j 6 1. 888.213 

i 063,227 

924, .305 

1 .309,218 

Otlier food and drink : non-diilifd.Ie . 
„ „ „ dutialile . . 

) C3,0J)r),»)05 

! 43.40 l.OOO 

■ 63,023,1 40 f 

15.883,661 ( 

07,460.220 1 
4,8,317,16,'!* 

13,1.35,0.32 

14,724,557 

17,008,769 

Tobacco 

4,190,853 

3.721.020 

4,215,832 

053,605 

981,771 

1.202,498 

3’otal, CIft,-'s T 

232,285. MO 

2:12.117,750 

217.2‘.i0,506 

16,377,204 

19,471,249 

22,729,648 

II— Raw Materials and orlieli^s mainly ! 





1 

unmanufactured : — 






i 

Coni, Coke, and patent fuel .... 

3,087 

42 582 

20.845 

27,262,786 

26.061,120 

42,11 8,991 ' 

Iron Ore, Scrap iron and steel . . . 

4,887,703 


7..3'>0.6l;< 

453,016 

473,326 

57:5,419 : 

Other metallic ores 

6,915,491 

7,610.000 

10.128,132 

134.843 

114.465 

180,685 i 
111,811 ! 

Wood and Timber 

27,122,950 

23.271,020 

27.0'.»3,054 

51,161 

77,056 

Cotton 

4 5,026, ,578 

5:}.370.87S 

70,803,408 




_ 1 

Wool 

23,008,800 

26,048,737 

36,159,820 

1,092,997 

1,745.514 

0.207,001 

Other textile maloriuls 

11,829,800 

1 1,511,078 

18,011,521 

'128,386 

155,477 

227,397 1 

Oil Seeds Nuts, Oils 

24,461,171 

23.600.027 

30,007.416 

2,976.551 

2,592.538 

3,429,748 

Bidoa and Skins 

7,381,872 

8.081,703 

10,752,733 

1 ,276,830 

1.K53.885 

1,817,217 

Materials for paiier-makinfr .... 

1 3,431,467 

1 3 802,501 

4,363,207 

409,62 1 

5.15,8 10 

75.3,001 

Miscellaneous 

! 19,840,1 07 

1 22.633.578 

25,004,2; )1 

1,591,607 

1,0.36.643 

2,573,845 j 

Total, Class II. 

' 173.610,0.37 

1 188.106,550 

21l,.59l,172 

35,378.820 

35..545.7G4 

5.5.003,081 1 

m— Articles wholly or mainly manti- 






j 

factured : — 


1 8,580.405 

I 7.215,177 



! 

Iron and steel articles 

8,662,481 



[ 30,390,261 

31.826.438 

40,563 ,3SG 1 

Other metals manufactured . . . 

Cutlery, Hardware, Implements and 

18,511,270 

j 21,8 10,606 

' 28,032,812 

6,958,305 

8,920,533 

i 

11,674,131 1 

Instruments 

4,2.36,011 

* 3.015.107 

4,072,372 

4,038,21 1 

5.115.316 

0,4.34,002 ! 

Kleetrieal Cood^ and Apparatib? . . 

876,380 

],oio.:ioi 

1,217,6.50 

1,808.405 

2.131.714 I 

2.469,927 j 

M aebiuery 

4,450,370 

4.637.871 

5,311,681 

20,058,206 

23.260,32C 1 

i 31,713,253 i 

Slui)S (new) 

Manufacture.s of Wood and Timber 

67,985 

.32,623 

27,015 

4,283,829 

5.431,298 

10,018,113 1 

i ( 

(including furniture) 

Yarns and textile fabrics: — 

2,345,202 

1,908,106 

1,920,716 

1,509,788 

1.211,039 

1,407,0.32 1 

Cotton 

7,377.581 

7.920,252 

9,525,775 

73,011,731 

92.010,98.5 

110.437.092 ' 

W nol 

11,268.188 

12.521.037 

10.789,730 

25. *385,9 11 

::9.916.807 

:U, 158,8.5 7 

Other materials 

19,505,920 

10,214.130 

20,711.02-1 

1 12,637,730 

13,204.899 

16,503,896 ; 

Apparel 1 

3,470,342 

.3.952.003 

3,616,071 

7,5.55,111 

0,021,242 

7,177,761 ; 

Chemicals, Prugs, 1 (yes c t(’. . . .! 

8,848,292 

9,621,6.38 

11,629.978 

1 1.3,514,552 

14,536,857 

17,052,755 ' 

Leatlier and manufactures thereof . 1 

11,313,951 

11,037.983 

11 ,530,66:1 

! 4,916.609 

5,660,494 

0,599,591 ' 

Earthenware and Class i 

4,780,739 

4.312,218 

4,052,4.34 

3,278,482 

3,205,552 

4,018,893 1 

Paper ' 

4,850,183 

5,256.065 

5,67.3,887 

1,795,850 

1.9:19,767 

1 2 , 344 , 2:10 ! 

Miscellaneous ' 

21,879,1 16 

27.07.3,675 

28,271,097 

22,375,788 

25 071,498 

.33,:i9l,451 ■ 

Total, Cbis:'. Ill . 

134,504,351 j 

142.539,902 

154,558,991 

234,787,859 

269.767.795 

342,025,27.'! ' 

IV.— Miscellaneous and nncjas- iaed 




■ 



(Including I’arcel Cost) 

2,2 10,755 1 

2.25.5.697 

2,361.183 

4,250,216 

5,031.800 

0,277,O8_l_^ ; 

Totai. . . , 

512.000,280 j 

.565.010 917 

015,807,912 

290,800,108 

329.816.61 1 

420,0.35,08:! , 


*“ Special F.xport 3 are the exports of British an 1 IFnh produee or manuf.acture. Besides thosi 
amount of Foreign and Colonial ineii'handiso ii rc«expor^'‘d. These ro-export.3 amounted in l'J03 
1905 tc £77,779,913; and in 1907 to £91,942,084. 


Besides those exports a certain 
‘ to £09,573.504; 



STATiSTtCAi TABLES. 


^1 


VABIOUS STATISTICS RELATING TO COUNTIES OP UNITED KINGDOM. 


County, 

Total Area 

Population 

1901. 

Rateable 
Value 1903. 

Cultivated 
Area* 1904 

England 


Acres 


£ 

Acres 

Ledford . . 


302,948 

174,972 

990,530 

257,000 

Ivcrkshiro . . 


402.307 

283,531 

1,780,461 

359,954 

Buckingham. 


479,358 

173,061 

1,022,88-1 

398,525 

1 Cambridge . 


553,241 

200,680 

1,263,101 

490,323 

'’hcsliire . . 


0.54,.340 

792,913 

4,534,0-11 

5.35,235 

; Cornwall . . 


868,220 

3ia,.091 

1,133,523 

600,548 

Cumberland . 


973,080 

260,933 

1,086,801 

579,499 

Ferby , . . 


050,370 

491,032 

2,472,780 

490,734 

Devon . . . 


1,071,108 

001,097 

3,0-10,375 

1,211,016 

i >orset . , . 


025,902 

199,908 

1,120,142 

478,598 

; 'urham . . 


019,214 

1,191,590 

5,377,610 

435,5.35 

1 ssox . . . 


979,532 

1,002,045 

5,295,375 

793,722 

1 lonce-sler 


805,804 

0-18,027 

3,492,198 

6.58,189 

j ■ lamiisliiro . 


1,0,52,810 

708,008 

4,197,206 

704,208 

j 1 creford , . 


538,921 

112,r)19 

879,137 

449,715 

1 [erlford . . 


101,518 

239,700 

1,525, .501 

330,150 

I ituntiu ;d«.in . 


233,985 

40,750 

354,585 

209,427 

i Pent . . . 


970,881 

935,14-1 

5,593,206 

742,940 

1 Lancashire . 


1,197,232 

4,t37,-')18 

23,498,077 

818,102 

1 .ljcicest.e,r . . 


r>32,78vS 

410,932 

2,551 ,695 

474,404 

1 ilncolu . . 


1,090,332 

49;;,991 

3,107,089 

1,520,392 

1 1 ondon . . 


74,817 

4,530,541 

41,110,517 

9,793 

J Middlesex 


148,700 

8PC300 

5,301,001 

95,800 

1 Monmouth . 


3 19,552 

3 1 0,80-1 

1,5.52,278 

212,4.30 

! Norfolk . . 


L .31 1,012 

407,754 

2, .305,027 

1,008,10/ 

i Northanird on 


0.38,012 

348,947 

1,972,208 

559,919 

i B’orthundjcrlaud 

1,291,515 

003,119 

3,039,974 

700,416 

i Nottingham . 


510,12.3 

690,705 

2,972,741 

415,173 

' Oxford . . 


1 480,087 

180,098 

1,1 07,742 ' 

411,425 1 

Jutland . . 


1 97,273 

20,743 

204,242 i 

80,510 1 

i Salop . . . 


' 8(U,8U0 

259,088 

1,851,041 1 

717,509 1 

! ; omerset . . 


: 1,038.017 

4<10,193 

3,091,574 

851,105 1 

* Stafford . . 


7‘ii.yso 

1,251,910 

5,39-1,329 

595,329 

j Suffolk . . 


i 948,70.8 

301 900 

1 1,084,000 

; 750,070 

i Sun-ry . . . 


401,829 

7 18, .549 

' 0,432,021 

i 208,451 

! Sussex . , . 


932,409 

005,785 

! 4,206,518 

i 605,842 

i Warwick . . 


579,885 

900,001 

5,035,217 

495 080 

i 'iVcstiuorolaiuI 


505,330 

04,409 

505,4.50 

2I6;773 

1 Wilts . . . 


801,101 

20.3,944 

1,488,032 

729,972 

Worcester 


480,128 

500,819 

2,473,010 

400,138 

. ..’orkCH, Ridiii 

’) 

. 753,709 

453,936 

2, 023, ,507 

072,428 

! „ (N. Ridui 


i 1,302.378 

375,918 

2,514,733 

800,745 

1 „ (W.Ridin 

;) 

i 1,773,404 

2,7 ('.0,471 

13,353,391 

1,190,2*11 

1 Total England 

32,551,808 

30,829,095 

185,829,305 

: 2 1,030,092 

! Wales;— 






j .Anglesey . . 


1 76,030 

34 808 

135,409 

151,821 

Jtrccon , . 


409,301 

53,951 

315,292 

20-1,270 

I t/ardigan . . 


4-13,071 

82,707 

345,955 

200,311 

c’armartlicu . 


; 587,810 

123,570 

608,003 

442,018 

i ;Jaruarvou 


j 305,980 

137,230 

667,713 

175,801 

i Denbigh . , 


i 426,084 

120,4.58 

012,957 

200,393 

( i^lint , . . 


1 03,025 

42,201 

390,193 

120,215 

1 <liamorgau* . 


! 518,801 

800,250 

4,017,105 

270,417 

Merioneth 


i 422,372 

64,248 

300,225 

152,588 

Montgomery . 


1 010,110 

03,994 

438,047 

274,510 

f Pembroke 


! 392,710 

82,424 

400,477 

311,0-11 

; Radnor . . 


! 301,101 

20,241 

111,708 

102,799 

' T'ot.al lValc.s 

i 

1 4,777,133 

1 1,098,148 

8,040,404 

2,798,880 


County. 


iTotal ^ 


Scotland 


: In Great Lritain the term “cultivated area’* includes all 

land under crops or permanent grass; in Ireland permanent 
n'ass ’is not included unless it is cut lor bay. 


tll'riii (or iMoray) 
Fife .... 
Frsrfar . . . 
Iladdingiou . 
liiverues-» . . 

Kiucaniiuo . 
Kinross . . 

Kirkcudbrif'lit 
Lanark . . 

Linlithgow . 
Nairn . . . 

Orkney . . 

Peebles . . 
Perth . . . 
Jleafrew . . 

Loss & t^rumart y 
Roxburgh 


Stirling 
Sutherland 
Wigtown . 

Total Scotland 

Ireland 
Antrim . . 
iVrmagU . . 

(’arlovv. , . 

(’!avan , . . 

(.'luro . . . 
Cork . . . 

Donegal . , 

Down . . . 
Dublin . . . 

Fermanagh . 
Galway . . 

KeiTy‘. . , 

Ivihlaro . . 

Kilkenny . . 

King’s Ctounty 
Leitrim . . 
lATiicrick , . 

Londonderry 
Longford . , 
Louth . . . 

Jlayo . . . 
Meath . . . 
Monaghan 
(Queen’s County 
Roscommon . 
Sligo . 
Tipperary 
Tyrone . . 
Waterford 
Westmeath . 
Wexford , , 
Wicklow , . 


Acrca 
1,LT>8,G52 
2,025,783 
730,928 
405,431 
293,900 
140,452 
440,017 
35,214 
170,922 
090,291 
2.30, 538 
308.500 
324,408 
502,331 
171,371 
2.784,884 
2-15,238 
5.5,849 
582,251 
500,991 
77,310 
101,245 
219,493 
223,289 
1,032,838 
1.50,120 
2,019,081 
428,497 
1 7 2, .550 
301,9.55 
290,845 
1,:; 15,480 
314,405 


304,439 

73,042 

254,408 

01,488 

30,824 

18,787 

33,870 

32,029 

113,805 

72,571 

488,790 

44,800 

218,840 

281,082 

38,005 

90,104 

40,923 

0,981 

39,383 

1,339,327 

05,708 

9,291 

28.099 
15,000 

123,283 

208,980 

70.450 

48,804 

23,3.56 

28.100 
142,291 

21,440 

32,085 


19,458,728 1 1,172,103 


Rateable , 
Value 19031 


£ 

1,821.542 
538,165 
1,010,338 
205,950 
30.5,415 
153,608 
140,127 
101,153 
070,598 
001,001 
4.172,979 
248,276 
1,354,132 
1,718,151 
349, .330 
471,030 
24 1, .551 
06,082 
340,290 
8,073,182 
429,510 
51,820 
79,848 
137.530 
1,106,842 
1,701,437 
293,784 
427,410 
L52,62C 
50,484 
839,238 
95,253 
242,430 

18,930,281 


711,000 

312,059 

221,421 

467,025 

788,332 

1,838,921 

1,190,269 

012,113 

220,784 

417.005 
1 ,467,850 
1,161,752 

418,497 

609,249 

493,263 

370,510 

662,973 

513,388 

257,770 

202,181 

1,333,340 

577,735 

318,806 

424,723 

008,290 

442,205 

1,050,137 

778,943 

452,912 

434.005 
578,720 
499,958 


iCidtivatd 

Area* 

1904. 

Acres 
630,530 
130,018 
320,914 
160,021 
192,053 
25,928 
112,061 
15,281 
51,283 
259, 9U I 
329,807 
101,048 
264,634 
249,910 
112,026 
148 892 
119,969 
35,354 
392,081 
255,780 
5.8,392 
25,702 
107,005 

49.877 
330,251 

91,251 

341,335 

382,855 

29.877 
68,152 

110,284 

32,574 

151,853 


401,034 
3 25,392 
37,748 
97,641 
312,334 
404,611 
173,722 
289,525 
448,206 
65,4.30 
192,519 
16.5,726 
03,566 
79,159 
00,187 
09,343 
140,098 
144,404 
40,672 
65,820 
199,106 
67,497 
74,011 
57,417 
301,791 
84,083 
160,232 
150,567 
87,187 
61,629 
104,104 
60,824 


1,888,038 


1,906,702 
434,322 
109,593 
278,tu-57 
320,615 
1,279,571 
308,648 
809,270 
1,700,755 
241,876 
477,043 
807,266 
836,990 
362,255 
240,909 I 
138,606 
641,394 
424,094 
362,976 
240,452 
320,099 
650,691 
275,446 
266,958 
301,388 
213,922 
680,908 
401,572 
31.5,663 
325,730 
380,595 
291,480 


222,691 
131,’360 
72,014 
136,154 
110,400 
417,800 
215,894 
244,095 
05,524 
99,811 
198,093 
163,036 
98,770 
141,254 
110,260 
78,233 
169,139 
17.3,370 
04,121 
77,912 
102,734 
109 631 
108'632 
120;015 
124,028 
75,104 
244,876 
228,742 
76,328 
79,791 
18\072 
89,852 




m THE WORLD AND THE EMHRE. 

VITAI. ST ATISTICS-XJISriTED glNgPOM. 

1. BIRTHS, DEATHS AND MARBIAHES. 


(Eatbs pkr Thousand of thb Population). 



Birtlia. 

1- 

Deaths. 



Man*ittges. * 


rears. 

England 

and 

Wales. 

Scotland, 

Iroliihd. 

ITuilcd 

Kiugdoiri. 

Eugliind 

iiud 

A\'al(A 

Scotland. 

Ireland. 

United 

Kingdom. 

En gland 1 
and iScothind. 
Wales, j 

Irelmd. 

United 

Kingdom. 

180:; 

:io-7 

:;o*8 

2 ;;*o 

29-8 

19*2 

19*3 

18*0 

19*0 

11*7 

13*2 

9*4 

13*9 

]8»4 

29 ■« 

29*9 

23*0 

28*8 

1(>*(5 

17*1 

18*3 

1G*8 

15*0 

13*3 

9*4 

11*2 

18U5 

50-3 

30*0 

2;i*3 

29*1 

18*7 

J9*4 

18*5 

18*7 

15*0 

13*5 

10*1 

11*3 

1896 

39*0 

:'.o*i 

23*7 

29*0 

17*1 

l(i*G 

1(;*7 

1G*9 

15*7 

14*2 

10*2 

15*0 

1897 

3»*0 

30*0 

23-5 

28*9 

17*1 

18*4 

18-.5 

17*G 

10*0 

14*1 

iO'i 

15*3 

1898 

39*3 

30*1 

23 *.3 

28*7 

1 :*."> 

18*0 

18*2 

17*7 

1G*2 

14*8 

10*0 

15*4 

1899 

29*1 

29*8 

23*1 

28*5 

18*2 

18*1 

17*7 

18*2 

10*5 

]5*() 

9*9 

15*0 

1900 

28*7 

29*6 

22*7 

2.8*3 

18*2 1 

i 18*5 

19*6 

I 18*1 

1G*0 

14*G 

1 9*5 

15*1 

1901 

28*5 

29*5 

22*7 

28*0 

16*9 j 

17*9 

17*8 

17*1 

15*9 

14*0 

, 10*2 

l.VL 

1909 

28*5 

29*2 

23-0 

28*0 

l»i*2 ! 

17*2 

17*5 

1 G*5 

15*9 

14*1 

10*1 

1.5*1 

i9o;j 

28*4 

' 29*2 

2.3*1 

27*9 

J5-4 j 

1G*G 

I 1 7*5 

15*8 

15*G 

11*1 

10*1 

14*9 

1904 

27*9 

28*0 

23*0 

27*0 

10*2 

, ]G*.S 

i 18*1 

10*5 

15*3 

18*9 

10*4 

14*0 

1905 

27*2 

28* 1 

23*4 

2G*9 

15*2 1 

1 ir>*9 

' 17*1 

I 15*5 

15*3 

13*1 

10*4 

11*6 

lt>00 

27*1 

27*9 

2.3* r, 

2 G *.8 

15*4 1 

S IG-O 

, 17*(> 

15*G 

]5*G ' 

11*0 

10*3 

11*9 

1907 

2*-.* 2 

27*0 

23*2 

2G*0 

j 

15*0 : 


17*7 

1 

! 1.5* 1 

i 

15-8 ; 

13*9 

10*1 

15*0 


* Tlio li^nros in tlicao columns roprcacnt the nunibor of persons married, per 1000 of the population, not tbo 
oumbtT of marri'tfjcs. 


2 . POPULATION OF THE LARGER TOWNS WITH BIRTH AND DEATH RATES. 



ropulatiun 

Mean Annual Itatr 

j 



. . IMean Annual liufe 


1000 livin" in 

' 'I'owfi:-! 



ropulalioii 

per 1000 living in 

of more than 

05,000 inhahihmU. 

(h)l(*ial 

Estimate 

I'.'Ol and 1905. 

j of more than 

j 05,000 iuhabitanU. 


Oflieial 

Estimate 

I'JOl and 10u.'». 

Juno, 190G. 

r.irlh*;. 

Deaths. 


Jun.e, 190(:. 

i'irilis. 

Deaths. 

London 

4, 7*21, ‘2 17 

27*5 

10* 1 

Leyton . . . 



118,287 

28*4 

11*5 

Glasgow 

S.‘?o,0'25 

30*9 

18*0 

' Plymouth . , 



118,014 

25*5 

n-« 

Liverpool 

730,180 

33*5 

21*1 

Southampton . 



117,312 

25*9 

14*0 

Manchester 

(»;{7.1*2(> 

30*1 

19*6 

; South Shields . 



111,402 

33-0 

J7-0 

Eirnungham .... 

ol8.0->*2 

30*5 

]S*0 

, Unliiax . . . 



109.272 

19*0 

15*0 ( 

Leeds 

4(]:],4<)r> 


10 0 

Burnley . . . 



l(>>,S08 

20*1 

18*0 

Hhcffield 

447,051 

3U*0 

10*9 

Wolverhampton 



HUK7-29 

23*3 

15-2 ! 

Dublin 

378/.)04 

. 29*1 

22*0 

Middle .borough 



lOO.OOi) 

;{6*f) 

20*4 i 

Belfast 

3«(k*220 

32*0 

20*0 

Stock port . . 



99,G4() 

•20*8 

18*2 ! 

Bristol 

3«3,‘223 

20*8 

1,6*1 

ji Swansea . . . 



90,848 

:ii*o 

17*3 1 

Edinburgh 

341,035 

ai-a 

10-4 

' IhulderL^ticld . 



94,851 

•23*7 

17*2 i 

We-st Ham 

301.017 

31*6 

J5'0 

Walsall . . . 


. 

94,677 

31*4 

16*0 1 

Bradford . . . , . 

288,514 

21*0 

10*4 

' Noi lliamptoii . 


* 

93,749 

22*0 

13*2 

Newcastle 

208,721 

31*3 

18*1 

i St. Helens . . 


. 

91.153 

30*9 

10*0 

Hull 

20*2,420 

30*5 

17-4 1 

j Wigan , , . 



87,688 

34*4 

20*0 

Nottingham .... 

254,603 

27*0 

17*1 

! Rochdale . . 



87,189 

22*3 

17*2 

iSulford 

234,077 

31*2 

19*0 

[ Hornsey . , . 

Paisley , , , 



80,935 

19*2 , 

8*0 

Leicester 

232,1 1 1 

26*7 

13*9 



80.300 

28*4 

17*4 

Portsmouth .... 

205,118 

28*1 

16*7 

York .... 



83,407 

28*1 

15*2 

Cardiff 

183,823 

29*1 

14*1 

Aston Manor . 



82,288 

27*6 

14*0 

Bolton 

180,502 

25*9 

1«*0 i 

D'ith .... 



82,243 

29*5 

14*3 

Aberd(‘-on ..... 

168,243 

29*5 

17*0 

Reading . . . 



78,987 

20*4 

13-6 

Dundee 

164,036 

27*8 

19*1 

Devon port . . 



78,405 

28*9 

13*6 

Sunderland . . . 

154,386 

34*5 

19*0 

Coventry . , 


• 1 

76,374 

29*9 

15*4 

Croydon .... 

151,011 

20*2 

12*9 

C’ork .... 


1 

76,200 

27*5 

21*6 

Willesdcu 

143,0*22 

31*3 

11*4 

Merthyr Tydlil 



74.961 

38*2 

•20*9 

Oldham 

140,909 

24*0 

18*1 

Newport (Mon.) 



74,227 

3*2*2 

15*7 

Blackburn 

134,015 

23*7 

16*6 

West Hartlepool 



73,387 

30*7 

15*0 

East Ham 

129,880 

3(»*« 

12*4 

i Kings Norton . 



72,608 

27-0 

9*8 

Brighton 

128,095 

i 23*2 

15*0 

l])s\vich . . . 



71,809 

27*7 

15*0 

Rhondda 

127,084 

i 38*6 

19*1 1 

! GrtuMiock . , 



70.50.6 

30*3 

18*3 

Derby 

12.3,981 

1 2t>*4 

1-1*9 

1 Grimsby . , . 



09,369 

29*3 

15*5 

Gateshead 

123,191 

33*5 

17*0 : 

i Warriiiglon . . 



09,280 

33*5 

18*4 

Walthamstow .... 

121,334 

3t»*7 i 

i ; 

! West Bromwich 



6.8,409 

32*7 

16*5 

Norwich 

117,958 

27*6 i 

17*2 

Boariiemouth , 



! 67,70*2 

17*0 

12*9 

Birkenhead 

117,202 

32*6 

17*9 

Hastings . . 



1 67,144 

17-6 

13*0 

1 Preston 

116,399 

28*2 

18*6 

Hanley • . . 



66,300 

33*7 

20-1 

1 Tottenham 

119,603 

32*5 

13*3 

j Bootle . . , 



j 65,989 

321 

18-0 


statisttcal tables, 


903 


Tear. 


1801 

isn 

I8*il 

1831 

1841 

I8r>i 

18(51 

l»7i 

I8S1 

1891 

1901 

1002 

1003 

1904 

1905 
1900 
I mi 
ITfH 


KN':i..vnd A.Ni) Walks. 


ropulatioii. 


8,89‘>,0:in 

10,1(11,250 

12 ,oo(),‘j:;o 

13.89(i.7‘)7 

15.914,148 

17,927,009 

20.000. 224 
22.712.2tia 
2r>,974,4;;:» 
29,002,525 
32,527.81.3 
:i2,907,(>2(> 
33,378.338 
33,703.434 
34.152,977 

34.. 547.01(; 
34.945,li})0 

35.. ‘{4*<.7,‘.0 


3. POPULATION OF THE UNITED KINGDOM. 

(Its (iRowTH in tue rouu-sE op a Ceatuky.) 

IllKI.AND. 


UAITKI) KiNM.dM, 


Ln 0 . of livr.'iou'^ 

i 

! 

Pt)])ulation. 

jNo. of FerNOTis| 

j.N 0 . of i*er‘--.oii 

J 

Population. 

j^'o. of person;. 

1 Per 
ifariiiiy 

iVr 

ilOUSC. 

Per 1 Per 
himiiy.j hoti.'^e 

j Population. 

1 J’er 
‘fan lily 

j Per 
j hon?e 

i Per 
ifiiiifily 

I Per 
; house. 

I 4-(i;j 

1 5-04 

1,008,420 ' 

4-41 1 5*46 

__ 






1 

i 4-74 

; 5-05 

1 ,805,804 

4-49 i 5-93 

— 







j 

! — 

1 4-81 

6*7o 

2,091,521 

4*66 ! 6-12 

6,801,827 

5-18 

5 95 

20,893.584 

4*91 

5*88 

4-77 

53)0 

2,304.380 

4*70 j C‘40 

7,707.101 

5*61 

6*21 

24,028,584 

1 5-01 

6*85 



5-41 

2,020,184 

4*70 j 5*21 

8,175.124 

5 ‘55 

6.15 

20,709,456 


6-59 

4-?3 

5-47 

2.883,742 

4-81 7*80 

6,552.386 

5*44 

0-28 

27,368.730 

4-9G 

6*83 

4-47 

5*37 

.3,0(52.204 

4-51 I 7*78 

5,798,967 

5*14 

6 *83 

28,927,185 

4*59 

r>'C4 

4-50 

5*33 

3,300,018 

4-52 i 8-02 

6.412,377 

5*01 

5*03 

31,484,601 

4*59 

5*69 

4 (11 

6*38 

3,7.35,573 

4'00 1 5*05 

5,171,830 

5*20 

5*06 

34,884,848 

4*09 

6*38 

4-73 

i 6'32 

4,025,647 

4*59 j 4*92 ; 

4,704,750 

5*05 

5*40 

37,732,922 

4’7o 

6-28 

4-02 j 

1 5-20 

4.472,103 

4*02 1 4*82 1 

4,458,775 ! 

4*90 

5*20 

41,458,721 

4 05 

6*15 

— i 

— 

4.531.299 

— ! — 

4,4.32.274 1 

1 



41,961,199 



— . 

— 

4, .579,223 


4.413.058 1 





42..37I,219 


■ 

— 

— 

4.627,656 

— j — ( 

4,402,168 1 





42,79.3,268 




— 

— 

4,676,603 

1 ' 

i 

4.388,107 




43.217,687 





— 1 

.... j 

4.720.070 i 

— 1 — 1 

4..3;.6.0,3,5 



... 

43.(;.59,l2l 

j 


— ! 

z 1 

4,776.063 { 

- . ' ; 

4.:jv7,o.'iO ! 




41.098,719 



— 1 


4,H'J{uC)H7 I 

i — •' 

4,:i6:{ 351 1 

- 

1 

44,538.718 

II ! 




n “a'‘“ 'I'J in tho British ^Ukh «oo,mt for 

about 1, >0,000 n ore, or lor the Ainiy and ^Navy aervii'g abroad Avhich would avejafre about 200 000. Tho nrorrortion 
of tip... ,h„ ,„tal population of tho Unitod King.lom U ratluT n.oro than js'^nudoa out of every 100 of 

In ?o7l^t™ePm«tf fZ'min f" ItJ-Iand were comparable nitb thoao of sol,a«|nent yenra. 

islisiliSillPsli 

Iingland'a-.;a wZ > ««“ of 


4. RATE OF INCREASE OR DECREASE OF POPULATION, 

each Di\i.sioii of the I'uitod Kin-rdorn. 


[ 

1801-11 

1811-21 

' 1821-31 

1831-41 

! 18U-51 

1851-61 

1801-71 

1871-81 

1881-01 

1891-1901 

England A 
t Wales 
j Scotland 

1 * < 

1 Ireland ! 

) ! 

Inc. % 
I4*00' 
12*27 

Inc. / 
18*06" 
15*82 










Inc. % 
15*80 

1 13-04 j 
14-19 j 

Inc. % 
14*48 
10*82 

5*25 

Inc. y 
12-70 
10-25 
Dec. % 
19*85 

Inc. % 

1 1 -90 
6-00 
Pcc. % 
U-60 

fno. % 
13-21 
9-72 

y 

6-67 

Inc. % 
14*36 
IM8 
Dec. % 
4*39 

Inc. % 

1 11*65 

1 7-77 

Dec. y 
9*08 

Inc. ^ 
12-17 
11-09 
Dec. % 
6.23 


5. 


J8.'}4 

1859 

1894 


2.504.000 

2.725.000 

2.950.000 


FOPULATION op the EETROPOLIS 03 “INNEB LONDOH.” 

(Coni{iaraUv«; Growth duriic? Fifty Years.) 


‘“r' ^ ‘“.P il tW.".; 

1869 

1874 

1879 

3.176.000 

3.427.000 

3.712.000 

1884 

18S9 

1894 

3.940.000 

4.140.000 

4.352.000 

I 1899 

1 1904 

_j J 

ft 1 

o ; 


'rbe,.bov,.G,n,v,r,.h-, . o' “OEBATEE LOS0OH.'> X933. 

iSi v,t “ud'thioiVi'ilS^^^ pPv wJii.ihis colcrriiifious witli the auiuitii.-sfralivo 

tire whole k tlu (’ v ar d twcntyeiohl M. trojinlilan Uurc>u,d)s. But “GreatS 

j'L-r '■ 

7.323.327. “ (3) Outer fling, 2,527.670; 


(3) Creator Lorrdoa (includiue Inner and Outor) 
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THE WORLD AND THE EMPIRE, 


OCCUPATIONS OP THE PEOPLE— UNITED KINGDOM. 




1881. 



1901. 


Class of Occupation. 

England 
& Wales. 

Scotland. 

Ireland. 

United 

Kingdom. 

England 
& Wales. 

Scotland. 

Ireland. 

United 

Kingdom. 

Seiwices. 

General or Local Government 
(including Police) 

10.^,978 

13,216 

28,366 

145,500 

198,187 

21,397 

84,281 

253,865 

A nay (at home) 

78,090 

6,620 

29,089 

113,305 

112,822 

6,401 

26,321 

144,544 

Navy and Marines (aahoro and in 
port) 

28,452 

1,286 

3,134 

32,872 

65,416 

1,656 

2,377 

69,499 

Pkofessional. 

Clergy and Ministers 

33,486 

4,370 

6,256 

44,111 

39,895 

5,333 

6,437 

51,665 

Barristers and SoliciLora .... 

17,386 

2,442 

2,123 

21,951 

20,998 

3,970 

2,216 

27,184 

Law Clerks 

24,602 

8,922 

2,544 

81,068 

34,433 

5,660 

2,246 

42,339 

PUyslciuTLs and Surgeons .... 

10,116 

1,878 

2,470 

19,464 

22,698 

2,965 

2,221 

27,884 

Nurses, Invjilid Attendants, ctx5. 

45,849 

6,101 

2,635 

53,585 

73,079 

8,557 

3, .387 

85,023 

Schoolmasters and Teachers . . . 

168,920 

17,416 

21,218 

207,653 

230,345 

24,768 

20,478 

275,591 

Literary and Scientilic 

8,394 

849 

613 

9,766 

16,379 

1,350 

969 

18,698 

Civil Engineers, and Surveyors . . 

14,809 

1,411 

1,430 

17,650 

70,924 

17,466 

2,197 

1,387 

21,060 

Art, Music, Drama 

61,164 

6,189 

3,571 

116,769 

12,134 

4,641 

132,544 

Other prof^ional occupations . . 

28,714 

8,059 

7,634 

89,407 

35,198 

4,673 

11,733 

61,604 

Total Professional 

418,440 

46,636 

50,393 

615,469 

606,260 

71,607 

65,715 

733,582 

GENEUAL. 

Domestic Bervit^e 

1,593,686 

164,812 

273,605 

2,022,102 

1,814,949 

182,330 

202,238 

2,199,617 

Merchants, Balcsmun, Buyers 
(commodity undefined) .... 

14,954 

3,278 

3,599 

21,831 

7,613 

1,032 

3,435 

12,080 

Agents, Commercial Travellers, 
Actx)untants, Auctioneers . . . 

88,727 

10,100 

5,254 

104,081 

131,627 

16,954 

9,239 

167,820 

Commcrcisl Clerks 

181,457 

20,659 

11,700 

219,816 

803,673 

63,910 

22,389 

4.39,972 

Dealers in Money 

16,659 

3,999 

2,369 

23,027 

31,328 

5,053 

2,697 

39,078 

Insurance 

15,008 

1,818 

460 

17,346 

66,388 

5,604 

1,663 

63,516 

Conveyance (Rail, Road, Canal, etc.) 

793,249 

97,170 

60,854 

951,279 

2,574,031 

1,266,758 

159,616 

71,255 

1.497,629 

Agric’ilturo 

1,352,544 

240,131 

981,356 

1,197,922 

205,007 

859,525 

2,202,454 

Fishing 

29,696 

31,334 

10,926 

71,956 

23,891 

27,600 

10,434 

61,926 

Mines and Quarries 

628,474 

82,134 

8,021 

618,629 

805,185 

132,183 

6,612 

943,880 

Metals, Macliiitcvs, implomcnld . . 

679,407 

105,347 

27,938 

812,692 

988,919 

157,716 

29,080 

1,175,716 

Shipbuilding, etc 

54,080 

18,492 

2,786 

75,368 

86,637 

34,656 

6,234 

127,627 

Cycle and Motor manufactures . . 

1,072 

13 

1 

1,086 

31,466 

1,161 

739 

33,356 

Coach makers, Wlit'oi'.vrights, etc, , 

62,236 

3,033 

2,718 

68,587 

87,012 

6,128 

6,128 

3,148 

Dealers in Machines, etc 

16,120 

2,777 

1,482 

20,379 

34,470 

6,076 

1,978 

42,524 

Jewelry, Watches, Electric 

Supply, etc 

77,320 

6,537 

1,888 

84,745 

152 353 

12,843 

3,148 

168,344 

Building 

764 911 

107,359 

53,8(;5 

926,135 

1,128,680 

146,163 

60,977 

1,336,820 

Furniture, Woodwork 

180,042 

26,060 

12,543 

218,645 

257,592 

39,000 

11,040 

307,632 

Brick, Cement, Pottery and Glass . 

128,162 

9,130 

1,483 

138,775 

176,513 

12,962 

1,381 

189,856 

Chemicals, Oil, Soap, etc 

70,066 

9,848 

2,157 

82,060 

128,640 

18,1.39 

2,896 

149,676 

Skins, Leather, Hair, etc. . . . 

81,667 

7,118, 

6,303 

94,088 

105,341 

8,258 

4,267 

117,866 

Paper, Rooks, Stationery .... 

158,194 

28,824 

8,965 

195 983 

278.957 

4.3,741 

11,563 

334,261 

Textile fabrics 

1,094,030 

206,005 

130,144 

1,430,785 

1,155,397 

196,396 

110,208 

1,402,001 

Workers and Dealers in Dn%sa , . 

952,822 

111,899 

163,676 

1,228397 

1,126,423 

1 127,784 

141,588 

1,395,796 

Workers and Dealers in Food . . 

449,102 

69,9.34 

63,660 

672,596 

701,606 

1 113,438 

60,733 

, 865,777 

Tobacco 

19,734 

2,059 

1,249 

23,042 

44,366 

5,234 

1,767 

61,367 

Publicans, Wine and Spirit Mer- 
chants, etc 

128,676 

13,174 

12 226 

154,076 

146,973 

14,226 

14,945 

176,144 

Hotel Servants, Cellarmen, etc. . . 

68,354 

3,790 

2,163 

74,307 

111,681 

12,605 

5,352 

129,638 

Coffee, Lodging, Boarding House 
Keepers 

45,549 

6,995 

2,262 

63,806 

69,183 

6,716 

2,351 

78,250 

Gas and Water Supply 

26,291 

3,286 

1,102 

29,679 

68,510 

8,461 

1,716 

78,686 

General Shopkeepers ..... 

63,819 

11,201 

29,146 

104,165 

64,106 

10,260 

81,462 

105,818 

Costermongers, Hawkers .... 

47,111 

6,202 

2,393 

65,706 

01,339 

6,200 

2,370 

69,909 

General Labourers 

659,769 

67,909 

143,823 

771,501 

410,078 

65,424 

117,863 

583,365 

Engine Drivers, etc.* 

Other Workers and Dealers . . . 

i 66,137 

10,214 

1,7.34 

78,085 

106.320 

17,238 

3,114 

126,672 

1 1 23,471 

22,893 

25,538 

171,902 

135,146 

81,787 

22.717 

189,650 

Total Engaged in Occupations t 

111,161,716 

1,676,898 

1,198,060 

2,169,270 

14,897,884 

14,328,727 

1,982,812 

1,949,607 

18,261,146 

Retired or Unoccupied + . , . . 

1 8,144,103 

1 

1,817,946 

11,160,469 

10 995,117 

1,463,511 

1,616,676 

14.074,204 

Total Occupied and Unoccupied t 

jl 9,306,179 

2,774,058 

3,977,216 

26,068,353 

25,323,844 

3,446,323 

3,665,183 

32,335,350 


♦ Excludiug Railway, Marine and Agricultural, 
t Aged ton years and upwards. 

The ** Retired or Unoccupied ” include all females over ten years of age who have no oocupaticn. 
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PAUPERS AND POOR RELIEF. 

NUMBEB OF PAUPERS AND EXPENDITURE ON POOR EEUEP IN THE ONITED EINCDOU. 




No. OF Paupers.* 


* * Expenditure on 

Relief of the Poor. 

Year. 

England & 
Wales. 

Scotland. 

Ireland. 

United 

Kingdom. 

England k 
Wales. 

Scotland. 

Ireland. 

United 

Kingdom. 

1880 

837,940 

103,186 

100,856 

1,041,982 

£ 

8,042.797 

£ 

882,217 

£ 

1,006,594 

£ 

9,931,608 

1881 

803,126 

102,306 

109,655 

L015,(J87 

8,102,136 

906,255 

1,006,840 

10,105,231 

1882 

797,614 

99,341 

112,829 

1,009,784 

8,:553,4 86 

881,613 

1,137,359 

10,372,358 

1888 

799,296 

97,097 

115,(584 

1,012.077 

8,408,979 

880,857 

1,141,610 

10,431,340 

1884 

774,310 

94,(542 

108,831 

977,783 

8,350,28.3 

873,095 

1,210,557 

10,439,935 

1885 

784,165 

95,510 

106,717 

986..388 

8.491,600 

861,875 

1,118,238 

10,471,713 

188(5 

807,633 

97,604 

108,516 

1,013,(553 

8,296,230 

874,574 

1,087,400 

10,268,204 

1887 

817,289 

96.536 

li:{,241 

1,027,066 

8,170,708 

890,023 

1,102,736 

10.170.126 

1888 

825,509 

96,220 

113,947 

1,0.35,682 

8,440,821 

878,:574 

1,030.534 

10,349,429 

1880 

810,132 

94,836 

109,957 

1,014,925 

8,36(5,477 

881,937 

1.02;5,.363 

10,271,767 

1890 

793,246 

95,040 

107,774 

9i 6,060 

8.4:54,345 

886,543 

1,026,292 

10,347.180 

: 1891 

780,457 

93,422 

107,129 

981,008 1 

8,64.3,318 

889,507 

1,031,981 

10,564,806 

1892 

761,473 

93,284 

103,8:59 

958,596 1 

8,847.678 

918,178 

1,0.52.262 

10,818,118 

1893 

783.597 

93,496 

102,865 

979,9.58 

9,217,514 

939,435 

1,050,043 

11,207,592 

1894 

821,921 

95,196 

104,211 

1,021,328 

9.(573,.505 

056,815 

l,0;i9,519 

11,609,839 

; 1895 

827,593 

96,918 1 

101,071 

1,(525,582 ! 

9,8(5(5,605 i 

994,014 

1,042,809 

11,903,428 

i 1896 

840, *56 , 

99,621 

98,627 

1,038,704 

10,215.974 

1.0 1.3, .376 

1,().53,:591 

12,282,741 

: 1897 

83(5,674 

100,914 

98,882 

1,036,470 

10,4.32,189 

1,054,668 

1,045,716 

12,532,672 

: 1898 

83(1,913 

101,408 

UK), .34 6 

1,0.38,667 

10.828.276 

1,085,728 

1,069,822 

12,983,826 

, 1899 

821,09(5 

101,510 

102,7(50 

1 ,025, :>(>(> 

11,286.973 

1,05)0.733 

1,135,334 

13,613,040 

1 1900 

807,471 

99,9:52 

10:5,866 

: 1,011,2(59 

11,507,649 

1,109,(519 

1,118,484 

13,795,762 

; 1901 

801,347 

100.890 ! 

101,090 

1,003,333 

11.548,885 

1,155.:5(>:5 

1,159,843 

1 13,864,091 

1902 

824.(527 

102,499 

102.771 

1 1,029,897 

12,2(51,192 

1.193,651 

1 1,1 8.', 204 

11,640,047 

1903 

! 8-17,480 

104,(575 

10:5,228 

1,(J.55,:583 

12,K4S,:52:5 

1 ,2:55,000 

1,14(5,963 

1 15 230,291 

1904 ; 

800,128 

i 106,850 

101,849 

1,077,827 

1 1:5,3(59,494 

1,:5()0.743 

1,221,111 

; 15,881,348 

1905 

1 032.2(57 

110.595 

103,240 

1.1-4(5.102 

1:5,851,981 

i.402.:5r)t 

1 i,253.;5:)r) 

1(5,507,690 

]90(> i 

' 909,918 

111,201 

10:5,302 

1,124,421 

1 14.0.35 888 

1,40(5,489 

1 1.299,28(5 

1 16,741,663 

; 1907 i 

90.‘>,8S1 

111,145 

1 02,895 

1,119,921 ! 

! 13,9.57,224 

1,422,37.5 

1 1,288,713 

! 1 (>,608,312 

1908 1 

911,588 

111,476 

102,5:50 

1 1,125,594 

! — 

— 

! 



• TIjcs*' iiuniln'ia rt'nrc.sont Ihc total in ivcoipt of indoor and outdoor Rilirf (including V'^agrunts), on one day in 
winter. When tlu; nunilunv- are teken on one day in nuiuiniT, the total for the United Kingdom is on nil averagt? about. 
;.aio>eighth les.'^, 'J’he jiroportion ot ].uiijjer» ji t J( 1,(»00 of the iiopulation usually varic.s from tint) to 20 U. * * Tho 

amounts under i-xjiendituiv arc for the years muled Lady-day. 


CHIEF NATURAL PRODUCTS OP THE UNITED KINGDOM. 




r.ig Iron (from 
lJriU,sh ores). 

Alehils from l>ri(ish ores, j 

(’or II (Wheat, 
barley, Outs.)t 

Potatoes. 

nay. 

Pish. 

Exclusive of 
-million and 
shell fish. 

Year. 

Coal. 

.Silver from 
lead. 

OUicr 

MetaLs. 


Tens, 

Tons. 

Ozs, 

Tons. 

Bushels. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

1891 

185,479,126 

4,528,312 

279,792 

51,169 

320,770,000 

6,090,000 

12,671,000 

601,083 

1892 

181,786,871 

4,041,178 

271,2,59 

48,654 

:30.5,89e.000 

6,634.000 

11,516,000 

626,413 

1893 

164,:i25,796 

3,978,694 

274.100 

48,244 

285,247,000 

0,541,000 

9,082,000 

(i78,380 

1894 

188,277,525 

4,347,472 

275,696 

46,591 

3:10,168,000 

4,062,000 

ir>,()90,00() 

702.432 

1895 

189,661,362 

4,394,987 

280,434 

42,881 

287,1 90,0(10 

7,066,000 

12.238.000 

703,432 

1890 

195.361.260 

4,759,446 

28:},826 

4.3,322 

298,931,000 

6,263,000 

11,410,000 

736,666 

1897 

! 202,129,931 

4,736,607 

240,156 

38,582 

292,465,000 

4,107,000 

14,043,000 

694,898 

1898 

202,054,516 

4,850,508 

211,403 

39,217 

322,194,000 

6,225,000 

16,916,000 

791,825 

1899 

220,094,781 

4,913,816 

101,027 

36.900 

307,933,000 

6,8:J7,000 

12,898,000 

747,980 

1900 

225,181,300 

4,660,942 

190,8.50 

38,463 

288,006,000 

4,577,000 

13,742,000 

733,663 

1901 

219,046,945 

4,091,908 

17*L4()0 

3:{,544 

282,745,000 

7,043,000 

11,358,000 

792,549 

1902 

227,095,0-12 

4,399,814 

146,600 

31,707 

316,902,000 

5,920,000 

16,246,000 

898,972 

1903 

230,334,469 

4,600,972 

174,891 

34,067 

287,069,000 

5,277,000 

14,955,000 

927,773 

1904 

232,428.272 

4,.524.412 

169,680 

34 726 

277,i28,()(X) 

0.23O,()()() 

14,860,000 

1,011,363 

1905 

23(5,128.036 

4,760,187 

167,569 

34,710 

291,623,000 

7,180,000 

13,554,000 

1. 007.151 

1 Wo 

1 UCx’I 

251,007,628 

5,040,360 1 

14S,:{a 

36,245 

302,971,000 

6,089,000 

1:5,512,000 

1.027,068 

1 

267,830,962 

6,126.949 I 

16.3,684 

37,133 

307,312,000 

5,224,000 

15, 603, ('00 

1,188,513 


t Cicucrully wheat, barley, and o.ats arc n])prox'.m.'itely in the itri>|>ortion of D, <>. .and 17. 



&06 THE WORLD AND THE EMPIRE. 


NATIONAL REVENUE (1893-1908). 

1. CUSTOMS RECEIPTS. 


Tears, 

CoQcc. 

Dried 

Fruit 

Spirits. 

1 

! Sugar. 

Tea. 

O’obacco. 

IV ine. 

Total.* 


£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 


1893-1894 

105.985 

305,093 

4,130.085 

— 

3,493.094 

10,119,952 

1.210.142 

19,003,888 

1894-1805 

170,024 

300,002 

4,197,200 

— 

3,587,032 

10,415,139 

1,143,008 

2(',3 10,075 

1895-1890 

107,073 

395,180 

4,210.921 

— 

3,740,104 

10,748,522 

1,254,994 

20,959,490 

1800-1897 

172.333 

401,244 

4,318,192 

— 

3,799,372 

11,018,048 

1,290.181 

21,402.571 

1897-1898 

170,019 

389.573 

4,299,901 

— 

3.8r>8.207 

1 1,433,909 

1.325,372 

22,005,302 

1898-1890 

173,590 

382,005 

4.230,100 

— 

4,023,504 

10,993,727 

1,399,100 

21,054,011 

1899-1000 

191,509 : 

421,210 1 

4,898,i)30 

' 

1 4,028,940 

10,885,922 

1.720,540 

24,028,348 

1900-1901 

189,783 i 

34!), 204 

4.70!),703 j 

— i 

i 0,261,515 

12,838,578 

1,488,452 

20,489,196 

1901-1902 

174,312 1 

379,889 

4,581,529 ! 

0.399,223 i 

i 5,792,907 

10,507,705 

1,440,687 

31.203,090 

1902-1003 

178,028 ! 

410.721 

4,739,781 : 

4,478,707 i 

I 5.975,483 

12,451,473 1 

j 1,523,856 

34.049,937 

1903-1904 

188.005 ^ 

449,742 

4,458,182 : 

5,725,913 1 

! 0,559,705 

12,027,050 1 

' 1,335,792 

34,053,105 

1904-1905 

179.485 ' 

4 12,002 

3.822,190 1 

0.100,387 i 

1 8.271,800 

13.184,707 ! 

1,185,508 

3.5,907,740 

1905 -.1900 

181,107 

475.180 

3,724,357 i 

0.177,053 i 

i 0,814,908 

13,380,878 1 

1,175,780 

34,044.060 

1900 1907 

175.210 

407,319 

4,210,342 ! 

0,250,834 1 

1 5,588,288 

13,295,803 1 

1,238.172 

.33,114.700 

1907-1908 

18.3,021 

450,492 

4,133.024 ' 

0,707,809 

i 5,807,017 

i 13.730.378 ; 

1,177,404 1 

32,490,000 


** 'I’iii.s n'liroH'iib'- t.lic !U'tu;il J'l'i' liequor IvofC’.iits fi<r c;.'vU yt-nr .'Mst. ilnri'li. jithI iiicluilprf coal oxfiort (lury ri901-7) 

which vichlod ;iTiiiu;tlly iibuut two milliuiH; corn in 1902-3 yieldin'^ 12.317,000; mid variou;? ot'ner articles yieldin'^' from 
£180,000 to r:; vi.ooo. 

t». INLAND REVENUE. 




liXclSli. 

i 

Deatli 

Duties. 


I.and 'J'iiX 



Vear'j. 

1 tuor. 

Spirits. 

1 

J/icciiCt's. 1 

.. 

Stamps. 

and House 
Duly. 

Income Tax. 

. 

Tut i,!/» 

1^931894 

9,931.321 

15,!)70.6;>S 

; 

3,731.506: 

9,‘»70.692 

5,167,001 

2,41.3,739 

15,312,3(53 

62,(;v87,)'G4 

1894-185)5 

10,494,329 

16.001.699 

3,7.50,187! 

10,894,384 

5,83.3,341 

2,484.078 

15,640.302 

05,357,807 

1S‘)5-18!)6 

11,130,854 

1)5,380,131 

3,818.420: 

1 4,088, 0)i8 

7,330,231 

2,507,740 

1.5.982,940 

71,522.627 

1S90-1897 

1 1,320,358 

115,810,484 

.3,876,656; 

1.3,878,274 

7,311,446 

2,420.879 

10.001, .341 

72,769 091 . 

1897-1 SOS 

ll,82<5.12!) 

17.218,906 

3,937,5821 

15,449,189 

7,508,245 

7,704,020 

2,489,618 

17,171,377 

75,945,008 j 

1898-1899 

12,085,822 

17.907,142 

4,045,906; 

15,7.32,678 1 

2,382,338 ; 

18,012,311 

77,917.149 I 

1809-1900 

i 12,345,1,50 1 

20,303,147 1 

1 4,089,839 

18.409,2!)3 1 

8,429,471 1 

2,438,010 ! 

18,867,330 

85,500,313 1 

1000-1001 

1 13,!) 10.536 i 

20,121,003 

1 4,136..526 

16,721,130 1 

7,880,8.57 I 

2,40t5,!).54 1 

27,501,101 

02,812,430 

1001 1002 

I 13,718.438 

' 18,490.79!) 

1 4.224,730 

18.513.714 

7,772,423 

2, .501, 895 

; 3.5,378,700 

! 1' to, 404, 000 

1002 10{>3 

1 i:''.70ii,012 

. 10.0, <3,2110 

4,250.180 

17,013.177 

' 8,218,603 I 

2.594,424 

1 .3r5,650,S46 

105.050,430 

19))3-l!)0.j 

1 3,161. 2SI 

' 18.667,818 

4,283,076 

17,326.13(5 

; 7,394,031) 

2,038,867 

:-:o, 500,4 50 

r.5,091,008 

1901-100.7 

13,101,45!) 

18.135.031 

4.327,565 

17.258,431 

: 7,803.513 

2,781,911 

: 31.203,054 

94,434,632 

190.’»-l‘)0d 

1 12.982,8; 6 

: 17.7)15,352 

1 4, ,364, 81 3: 

17.344,925 

i 8.1,52.902 

2,008.960 

' 31,204,751 

0.5,131.640 

1006 I'.)!); 

i l:;.070.933 

17,745,125 

i 4,418,778' 

18,058,762 

1 7.9(53.728 ^ 

2,017.038 

, 31.891,040 

06,037.707 

i 907- 1008 j 

! J3,!l6.9(i5 

1 

!7.705,7!)3 

4,412,678 

19,108,256 j 

1 7,930,584 

2,640,867 

1 

; 3 1,80:), .380 

1 1 

! 07,830,000 j 


'I’liis 'fut d r(']>rcseiit'; the ai lnal INchciyicr llcceipU for each year ended 3 lst March and include^ Uailwavs irayiny' ‘.tboiifc 
OUU and oHicr recfi])ts about Xll'' ()oo. 

3. I'O.STAL AND OTHER SOURCES OF REVENUE. 



'i'utnl net 

r.cct'ii>t^ from 
I'ost Oilicc. 

Ft), ST orricii 

I’ostal. 

.S£li\TCl*;s (gross rccci))ls). 

Tolcgraph. | Total. 

Crown Lands 
(net receipts) 

Buc'/. Canal 
Bhares and 
Sundry Loans. 

Total t 

(gross receipts). 

1893-1894 

2,908,009 

10,170,000 

2,.540,000 

13,010,000 

420,000 

218,630 

1.5,706,410 

1 804-1 8-)5 

.3,091,000 

10,760,000 

2.580,000 

13,340,000 

410,000 

412,070 

16,028,762 

1805-1896 

3,767,000 

11,380,000 

2,840,000 

14,220,000 

41,5,000 

080, .525 

16,857,829 

1806-1, SOT 

4,010,000 

1 1 ,8(50,000 

2,910,000 

14,770.000 

415,000 

708,251 

17,975,885 

1807-1898 

3,694,000 

12.170,)K)0 

3,010,000 

15.180,000 

415,000 

733,807 

18,066,004 

1808-1809 

3, 743,000 

12,710,000 

3,150,000 

15,800,000 

430,000 

713,614 

18,880,193 

1800-1900 

3,005.000 

13,300,000 

3,350,000 

10.050,000 

4.50,000 

834,003 

20,209,906 

1900-1001 

3,898.000 

13,800,000 

3.450.000 

17,2.50.000 

500,000 

8.30,075 

20,822,684 

1901-11K)2 

3,957,000 

11,300,000 

3,490,000 

17,700.000 

455,000 

800,034 

! 21,l))4,0h9 

1002-1003 

4.051,000 

11, 7 50, 000 

.3,630.000 

18,380.000 

455,000 

057,009 

21,618,698 

1903-1004 

4.309,000 

15,450,000 

3,700,000 

10,1.50,000 

400,000 

982,475 

1 22,l!).5,579 

1004-1005 

4,«75,0(K) 

16,100,000 

3,830,000 

1 10.030,000 

470,000 

1,014,303 

22,840,404 

100,5-1006 

5.402.0M9 

I6.880.0l)!) 

1 4.130.909 

•21,010 009 

480.0011 

1 .008. .594 

•24. joy. 575 

1006-1907 

5.310.000 

17.170,000 

I 4,255,000 

21,125,000 

520.000 

1,007,978 

24,981,073 

19U7-1908 

6,319,000 

17,880,000 

4,42o.OOO 

j 22,300,00t) 

52ft, OOO 

1,180.412 

26,217,690 


t Tiua Total includes receipto from Misce'daueoiu sources ranging from Xi, IdO.dJJ to >. 2 . 270 . Odd. 



STATISTICAL TABLES. 007 

NATIONAL EXPBNDITTJBB (1803-1908). 


1. NATIONAL DEBT, ARMY AND NAVY. 




National Debt Services. 


j Naval and MiLiTAny expenditure. 

Y'ears, 

Interest on 
Funded Debt. 

Terminable 

Annuities. 

Unfunded 

Debt. 

Sinking 

Fund. 

Totiil.l 

! Army. 

Navy, 

Total.* 


£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

C 

£ 

£ 

1893-1894 

16,132,688 

6,393,504 

668.305 

1,826,592 

25,200,000 

\ 17,939,700 

14,048,000 

33,666,671 

1894-1895 

16,220,544 

6,422,410 

461.8.30 

1,718,263 

25,000,000 

i 17,899,800 

17,546,000 

36,696,000 

1895-1896 

16,110,274 

6,442,138 

118,367 

2,152,774 

25,000,000 

1 18,459,800 

10,724,900 

38,334,000 

1896-1897 

16.108,037 

7,149,743 

112,534 

1,453,994 

25,000,000 

1 18,209,800 

22,170,000 

40,655,000 

1897-1898 

16,063,925 

7,261,159 

139,300 

1,361,307 

25.000,000 

1 19,329,900 

20,860,000 

40,395.000 

1898-1899 

16,009,557 

7.281,703 

139.254 

1,394,459 

25,000,000 

19,999.700 

24,068,000 

44,283,000 

1899-1900 

15,242,192 

7,290,491 

489,23 4 

19,876 

23,216.057 

i 43,652,900 

26,000,000 

69,815,000 

1900-1901 

15.10().532 

2,756,613 

1,798,034 

— 

19,835,489 

91,605,900 

29,620,000 

121,446,000 

1901-1902 

15,076,023 

1 2.754,425 

1 3,081,467 

— 

21,085.532 

: 92,262,000 

31,030,000 

123,787,000 

1902-1903 

15,033,212 

i 7,327,439 

1 4.007,711) 

73,544 

27,282,058 

' 69,056,262 

31,170,000 

100,826,000 

1903-1904 

16,390,445 

6,538,014 

i 2,422,435 

1,404,087 

27.000,000 

30,499,067 

.36,476,000 

72.368,000 

1004-1906 

15,938,911 

6,618,738 

i 2,116.447 

2,237,070 

27,000,000 

: 29,103,838 

36.8.30,000 

66,270,000 

1905-1906 

15,899,397 

6,548,668 

1 1.043.848 

3,449,338 

28,026,027 

28.848.900 

33,300,000 

02,366,000 

1906 1907 

15,849,862 

4,739,306 

1 1,745,781 

5,982.022 

1 28,500.000 

27.765.000 

.31,434,000 

59,199,000 

1907-1908 i 

! 15,773,633 

1 1 

3,506,992 

1 1,584.074 

! 

8.366,294 

1 29,500,000 

27,115,000 

31,141,000 

68,266,000 


tTliis Total includes iLo exiicuse of mauiighiff ilie Debt. 

* This Total includes wmdry expenses for Ordnance Factories, lisrrack Cousiructiou, etc. 


2. CIVIL, POSTAL AND OTllEll KEllVICRS. 



Civil 

Adrnini.straiion. 

Elementary 

Education. 

Collection 
of Taxes. 

Ij jcuI PuquKes. 

Service.'i. 

Total.* j 


£ 

c 

& 

£ 

£ 

.i: 

1893-1894 

7,937,481 

8,694,656 

2,670,989 

1 0,343, ^/O 

10.108,000 

39,700,000 

1894-1896 

8,161.137 

8.944,576 

2,646.000 

10,273.784 

10,270,000 

42.337,000 

1S95-1890 

8,450,083 

9,357,269 

2.702,000 

10,754,213 

10,477,000 

41,796,000 

1896-1897 

8,248,301 

9,797,383 

2,716,000 

1 1 .580,490 

10,834,000 

44,000.000 

1897-1898 

8,864,907 

10,612,115 

2,745.000 

12,737.134 

11,565,000 

46.043,000 

1808-1899 

8.963,752 

ll,(X)4,210 

2,816,000 

13.316,407 

12,197,000 

48,388,000 

1899-1900 

9,465,411 

11,195,251 

2,800,000 

14,251,350 

12,841,000 

50,655,000 

1900-1901 

9,803,219 

11,585,224 

2,834,000 

14,111.700 

13,471,000 

52,<\52,0l)0 

1901-1902 

9,927,389 

11,830,227 

2,955,000 

14.173,477 

14.012,000 

59, i' 64,000 

1902-1903 

10,909,679 

12,169,224 

3,040,000 

14.258,71 1 

14,563.000 

66,144,000 

1003-1904 

10,872,824 

13,333,910 

3,086,000 

14.350,619 

15,072,000 

57,388,000 

1904-1905 

10,763,436 

14,235,887 

! 3,093,000 

14.382,701 

15,593,000 

58,499,000 

1005-1906 

10.834„385 

14,965,461 

i 3,148,000 

14.499,300 

15,078,000 

60,023,000 

1006 1907 

11.085,522 

15,427,517 

1 3,179,000 

14,821,840 

16.583,000 

61,939,000 

1907 1908 

11,845,381 

15,673,334 j 
1 

1 3,222,000 

14,626,515 

17,527,000 

64,056,000 


‘‘‘ This Total includaH variou-i charges not included in the foregoing amount.s. 


SUMMARY OP NATIONAL REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE. 


Yeahs. 


1803-JS!)i 

1894- 181)5 

1895- 1890 

1896- 1897 

1897- 1898 

1898- 1899 

1899- 1 9U0 

1900- 1901 

1901- 1902 

1902- 1903 

1903- 1904 

1904- 1905 

1906- 1900 
1900-1907 

1907- 1908 


N.\TI0NAL 

llEVENUE. 

National 

E.\:rENDITlJIlB. 

SURPLUS (+) 

OR 

Deficit (— ). 

National Debt 

(P'UNDED AND 

Unfunded.) 

Other Capital 
Lubiuties. 

€ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

98,2.)7,362 

98,466,798 

- 160,436 

664,795,000 

2,406,000 

10l,6;»7.304 

100,931,963 

4- 765,341 

655,909,000 

3,093,000 

109,:539,946 

105,130,474 

+ 4,209,472 

618,306,000 

3,980,(M)0 

I12.19S547 

109.725,331 

+ 2,473,216 

641,124,000 

4,048,000 

116.016 314 

112.338,3 4 

+ 3,678.010 

635,071.000 

3,747,000 

117,857.353 

117,671,396 

4- 186,057 

628,022,000 

7,372,000 

129,804.566 

143,687,068 

j - 1 3,882,502 

028,931.000 

9,989,000 

140.124.3lO 

193,331,89.) 

- 5.3,2 -7,58 ) 

i 689.470,000 

14.464,000 

152,712.089 

2o5.-s36,306 

; -52.524.216 i 

! 745,016,000 1 

2(1,200,000 

161,319,071 

194,251,181 

-:J2,932,M) 1 

! 770,779,000 

27,570,000 

151,34 (,652 

156,756,209 

! - 5,415,5.57 j 

762,630,000 

31,868,000 

153.182,782 

151,706.876 

j + 1.113,907 j 

! 755,072,000 

41, 664,009 

163,878,866 

160,413.245 i 

4- 3.4G.»,62) i 

: 743,220.000 

45?, 7 70,000 

156. 36.486 

149,637.064 

4- 6,398.822 j 

729,6 C,iH)0 

49.r?r, 9,110 

160, 637,690 

161,812,194 1 

1 

+ 4.725,590 j 

71 1,476,009 

60,850.000 


Ciioss Capital 
lubiuties of 
T iuc State. 


667.291.000 

659.002.000 

652.286.000 

645.172.000 

638.818.000 

635.394.000 

638.920.000 

703.934.000 

765.216.000 

798.349.000 

794.498.000 

796.738.000 

788.990.000 

779.165.000 

762.326.000 


908 the world and THE EMPIRE. 

LOCAL RECEIPTS AND EXPENDITURE OP UNITED KINGDOM. 

Siaco 18S8->9 oortain duties and licences, wluch previously formed part of tho Imperial Kevonuc, and still does so 
nominally, are collected by Imperial Officers, and paid into tho Local Taxation Accounts. They comprise additional 
Boor and Spirit Duties, Excise Licences, and a share of tho Probate and Estate Duties, and in 1907-8 amounted to 
over £1 1,000,000. In addition to the amount thus derived, tho Government Contributions to Local Authorities include 
grants for educational and other specilio purposes. 

Groat and rapid as has been tho incroaso in tho expenditure and liabilities of tho State, tho growth of tho expenditure 
and liabilities of Local Authorities, since the passing of tho Local Government Act of 1888, has boon still mor» 
remarkable. Tho linanoial statfuripnis, which have to bo collected from tho variou.s authorities throughout the 
throe Kingdoms, are only available for tho United Kingdom as a whole after a considiu-ahlo interval, and consoquoutly 
tho expenditure cannot at pn-Kcnt ho given for a later year than 1904-5. Tho following table illustrates the great 
increaHc in tho expenditure and liabilities of tlui Local Authorities during the 15 years from 1880 9) to 1904-5. 


bourcc.s uf 10 r(.iiitri. 


BiMiichcj of Expoiiiliturt' 


]^.\l‘CiiJiturc. 


llato.s ineliifling W.itei'. (hi, s'! ' 
and KIrctrie lighting V 
un(l<-rtftking.-< .... J 

Tramw'jtys 

Tolls, Due,', jind Duti<‘K . . 

Kents, Jntei(sf and Nnh ■< 

Fees, Fine,-', Penalties and 1 I 

Licences j‘ I 

Miscellaneous. I 

Government Cunt ribut ions . 
Loans 


Total Receipts . 


^ - - ■■ -- 'I- - ^ 

I Jlclief of the Poor and other v j 

41,418,107 80,308,932 j jia^micnts out of ro(»r , 12,424,498 2<M:i>9,087 

I Halos ...... J 

128,923 7.167.041 i School Boards f • • • • I 7,10O.‘Ki9 3.058,315 

4,098..541 ! 5,92l,.528 Kural District ('onn<‘il'-' an It' I n loj wn i 

2,242,279 , ^,99(»,248 Parish Councils . . i \ 

1 454 747 ! 1 4J1 Town and Municipal A lit luui- \ ' 

f ’ ' tics for Police, Sanitary /j 33.501,598 ; 100,898,043 

2 .535,075 5,07 *,815 i Purpose l etc. . . . J 


2,242,279 
1,4.54,747 
2 .535,075 


3.058,315 

5,104,80) 


5,07 *,815 


7.047,778 23, 565, .572 j County Autlioritiesfor Police, 

8,950,487 29,849,675 j Lunatic Asylums, etc. 

I Turnpike, Bridge and Feny 
I Trusts 

: Harbour Autliorities . . . 

j Otlier Authorities . . . . 

09,081,937 ; 103,975,539 I Total Expenditure . . . . 


4.403,103 

1,431,923 


7,400,763 

1,485,083 


00.785,813 ! 103,618,955 


t Mxpeuditure of 8c!n)ol boards in ly(»i 5 eumparathcly siutdl, because their duties were being 1i\insferrcd to Count ■ 
(’ouncils and otlirr .NuthorLtics. 

Jill 1881) yu these were ivpn'stmtcd by “ Itural Sanitary Authorities,” who. o expendiluro is included in .CbS/ft;,?:.- 
gi^on )m'1ow’. 

^.Jh*■-'i'hc out.>t;jrulinj; loans ( amounled to £510. lul,112. 

EMIGKAT^N AND IMMIGBATI ON. 

I I COUNT11IK.S TO Wlin (f KXIIOU.WI'S I'llOC'EKDKD. j 


I’miTisu Extrinw. 


1 Or.KIUN COt'NTlUKS. 


British 

America. 



Other 0. 
Colonie.s. 


if t.'nited I Other P. 
j'l 8tate.s. Couritric.s. 


The follow'ing table shows tho rei' 
Lui’opo in interccnsal periods since 


orded uumben 
1851. 


218..507 ! 

210,042 i 
208,814 1 

0 ,osr, 47.e,:)G Ij 101,001 4.:vj3 los.sut ISO.OSO ! 

(».22,3 M.OlO i 120,502 5,033 131.535 "85,181 i 

7.332 57,517 ! 1*8,921 5,4.57 lOt.378 101,923 j 

7.002 56.-3 13 j 85.324 4,793 00,117 146,400 , 

7,211 5r),3(M) 80,40 4 4.8,50 85,344 140,644 , 

0,6!»5 40,004 1 02.482 4,876 07,358 146,363 ! 

6.0. 35 61,115 I 102,707 4,913 107,710 168.825 j 

7.S.S0 62,1,30 I 11*1,105 5,390 109,685 171,715 

8.. 370 02,223 | 108.408 4,911 113,439 205,662 

8,710 130.052 I 123.603 5,335 128,908 259,950 ! 

9,005 110,501 i 116,145 5,486 151,031 271,435 [ 

9,079 132,063 I 122,370 6,715 129,115 262,077 1 

13.177 I'lO.ni 1 ltl.817 lO.HO 151,906 325,137 : 

1 .5. 70 1 2 1 2.^2 ^ 7 0.204 12.71-1 183.0 03 .305.0 .SC _ ' 

of British and Irish emigrants and immigrants, to and from places outs; j.' 


Intercensal 

Emigrants. j 

Immigrants. 

Excess of 

roriod. 

English. ] 

Bcotch. 

Irish. 

Total. 

Emigrants. 

1851-61 

640,316 1 

182,954 

1.231.308 

2,064.678 

— 


1861-71 

649,742 

108,226 

866,620 

1.674,694 

— 

— 

1871-81 

996,038 

170,767 

630,924 

1.697,719 

— 

— 

1881-91 

1,672,717 

278,626 

741,883 

2.693,226 

846,049 

1,747,177 

1891-1901 

1,109,650 

187,906 

465.273 

1,762,734 

1,028,017 

734.717 



STATISTICAL TABLES. 

\ 

RAILWAYS OP THE UKTITED KINGDOM. 


(o) Length of Line and Number of Paasengers and Weight of Goods and Minerals Conveyed. 


Tear. 

Length of line open at end 
of each year. 

Number of Millions of 
Paasengers conveyed (exclusive 
of Season-ticket Iloldcn.). 

Weight of Goods and Minerals c< 

t 

1 1 

England 

and 

Wales. 

Scot- 

land. 

Ireland 

United 

Ivngdom 

England 

and 

Wales. 

Scot- 

land. 

Ireland 

United 

Kingdom 

England 

and 

Wales. 

Scotland. 

Ireland. 

United 

Kingdom. 


miles. 

miles. 

miles. 

miles. 

millions. 

millions 

million 

million.-. 

tons. 

tons. 

tons. 

tona._ 

1878 

12,229 

2,845 

2,259 

17,333 

504 

43 

IS 

565 

175,244,154 

27,923,0.38 

3,568,664 

x06, 7 . 15,806 

1879 

12,547 

2,861 

2,285 

17,690 

504 

43 

10 

663 

179,676,687 

28,875,111 

3,636,357 

212,188,166 

i880 

12,656 

2^907 

2,370 

17,933 

641 

46 

17 

604 

200,893, .357 

.31,31.5,939 

3.596,833 

235,305,629 

1881 

121807 

2,927 

2, '411 

18;i75 

561 

47 

18 

626 

209,5.32,870 

33,939,472 

3,072,658 

247,045,000 

1882 

13,052 

2,940 

2,465 

18;457 

587 

49 

19 

655 

217,495,012 

34,882,966 

8,837,856 

256,215,833 

1883 

13,215 

2 961 

2,502 

18,681 

612 

62 

19 

683 

226, 909, .383 

36,469,528 

4,014,057 

26(>.382,068 

1884 

13,310 

2,999 


18,864 

621 

54 

20 

695 

219,975,156 

.35,626,921 

3,825,810 

259, .327, 880 

1885 

1.3,612 

2i982 

2^575 

19,169 

622 

56 

19 

697 

218,748,094 

84.812,844 

3,727,610 

2.57,288,454 

1886 

13,678 

3,022 

2;0.32 

19,332 

611 

65 

19 

726 

216,311,997 

.34, 669, .389 

3,645,267 

254,626,643 

1887 

13,825 

3,079 

2;074 

19,678 

648 

60 

19 

733 

229.052,478 

.36,102,520 

3,771,886 

268,926,884 

1888 

13,982 

3,097 

2,733 

19,812 

654 

68 

20 

742 

239,282,927 

.38,691,030 

3,774,482 

281,748,439 

1889 

14;034 

8;il8 

2,791 

19,94.3 

683 

71 

21 

775 

2.52,479,121 

40.803,03: 

4,104,343 

297,600,497 

1890 

14,119 

8,162 

2,792 

20,073 

721 

75 

21 

817 

259.150,102 

39.672,307 

4,206,958 

303,119,427 

1891 

14,156 

8,172 

2,863 

20,191 

747 

77 

22 

846 

26.3.826,597 

42,087,279 

4,410,731 

310,324,607 

1892 

14,242 

3,188 

2,895 

20,325 

763 

70 

23 

865 

260.490,133 

41,814,7.36 

4.321,459 

300,620,878 

1893 

14 410 

3,216 

2,991 

20.646 

769 

80 

24 

873 

21.5,114,213 

41,0.32,.540 

4,194.464 

293,341,247 

1804 

14;530 

3,328 

3,044 

20,908 

804 

83 

25 

912 

279,2.36,660 

40,583,958 

4,6.37.015 

324.407,633 

1896 

14,651 

3,350 

3,173 

21,174 

817 

87 

26 

930 

280,324,042 

49,147,492 

4,759,457 

331,230,991 

1890 

14,708 

3,391 

.3,178 

21,277 

860 

94 

27 

981 

300,163,796 

51,591,506 

4,712.707 

.350,168,009 

1897 

14,318 

.3,447 

,3,168 

21,433 

898 

106 

26 

10,30 

315,876,495 

5.3,466,221 

6,046.530 

374,389.246 

1898 

15.007 

3,476 

3,176 

21,059 

922 

114 

27 

1063 

316,385,171 

57,065,392 

5,113,419 

378.564,285 

3 899 

15,011 

.3,480 

3,170 

21,700 

960 

120 

27 

1107 

350,070,(;63 

58,341,.583 

6,207,779 

413.623,025 

3900 

15,187 

3,185 

.3,133 

21,855 

992 

122 

28 

1 1 42 

359 524,742 

60,253 461 

5,151,310 

424,929.513 

1901 

15,308 

.3,562 

3,208 

22,078 

1021 

124 

27 

1 1 72 

35 i;il 6,884 

59,699,933 

5,136,624 

41.5,953,441 

1902 

15,358 

3,530 

3,21 I 

22,152 

1011 

119 

28 

1188 

368,290,57.3 

63,018,440 

5,273,622 

4.36,612,635 

1903 

15,501 

3,661 

,3,270 

22.4.35 

1047 

119 

29 

1 195 

374,688,318 

6.3,441,920 

5,567,709 

443,697,947 

1 904 

15,626 

.3,712 

3,296 

22.634 

1052 

117 

29 

1198 

.379.-1 14,000 

64,715,000 

6,678,000 

449,837.000 

1905 

15.731 

3,801 

,3,:512 

22.817 

10.', 1 

116 

29 

1199 

388. 157.000 

66.965.000 

5,717 000 

461.139.000 

1906 

15.359 

3.R11 

.3 .363 

2?..(»<'..3 

1093 

i 17 

29 

1 2 10 

: 413.321.000 

69.629.000 

5,8-10.000 

488.700.000 

1907 

15.397 

3.349 

3,362 

23,103 

ino 

119 

29 

12.V.I 

4.39 787.000 : 

70.013.000 

1 6.087.000 

; 515,887,000 


{h) Capital Gross and Average lloccipts and Proportion of Working Expenditure to Receipts. 


Y enr. 


1S78 

187a 

1880 

1881 

1882 

1883 

188% 

1835 

1880 

1887 

1888 
1889 

j 1890 
! 3891 

1892 

1893 

1894 

1895 

1896 

1897 

1898 

1899 

1900 

1901 

1902 

1903 

1904 

1905 
3900 
1907 


riiiO-up 
Capital at t lie 
end of 


Cros-s PeceiptH. 


each year. 

United 

Kingdom. 

England 

and 

Wales. 

Seotliiud. 

Ir<4and. 

United 

Kingdom. 

j-1 

|r<i 

Scotland 

73 

rt 

rt 

'g 

United j 
Kngdoni, 

England 

and 

Wales. 

'O 1 

1 

•d 

s 

S 

si 

£ 

.t 

L 

£ 

L 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

% 

% 

% 

% 

608,515,1.5 i 

5.3,142,875 

6,919,3.38 

2,800,461 

02,862,671 

4198 

2.351 

12-10 

3514 

5.3 

52 

54 

63 

717,003,469 

52,479,379 

6,688,886 

2,608,438 

61,776,703 

4072 

2236 

1132 

3.391 

62 

62 

66 

62 

728.316,848 

55,795,186 

7,001,167 

2,695,272 

65,491,62.5 

4253 

2.322 

1144 

.3534 

61 

51 

64 

61 

745,628,162 

57,240,132 

7.278,591 

2,636,277 

67,15.5,000 

4314 

2388 

1081 

,3572 

62 

61 

66 

62 

767,899,670 

69,092,802 

7,473,4-10 

2,810,876 

69,.377,124 

4377 

2444 

11:10 

.3633 

62 

60 

65 

62 

784, 921, .31 2 

60,521,538 

7,685,49.3 

2,8.55,2.39 

71,062,270 

4414 

2512 

1131 

.3673 

53 

62 

6.5 

63 

801,464,367 

60,099,011 

7,695,391 

2,828,241 

70,522,643 

4,335 

2408 

1108 

.3600 

53 

51 

56 

53 

815,858,05i> 

59,320,90.3 

7,433,337 

2,801,532 

i 69,555,774 

4208 

2403 

1082 


53 

51 

65 

63 

828,344,254 

59,277,028 

7,519,043 

2,795,282 

69,591,953 

4137 

2407 

1046 

3446 

63 

50 

66 

52 

845,971,654 

60,502,925 

7,610,067 

2,829,784 

70,943,376 

4179 

2390 

1042 

3169 

63 

60 

54 

62 

861,695,963 

02,006,6.3.3 

7,994,427 

2,894,605 

72,894,665 

4231 

2495 

1043 

3520 

52 

68 

63 

62 

876,596,160 

65,675,909 

8,307,860 

3,041,198 

77,025,017 

4467 

2576 

1072 

3696 

52 

49 

64 

62 

897,472,020 

68,272,908 

8,550,457 

3,125,337 

79,948,702 

4617 

2621 

1102 

3813 

64 

42 

56 

64 

919,425,121 

09,8.36,382 

8,814,62.3 

3,209,602 

81,860,607 

4710 

2689 

1103 

3881 

55 

53 

64 

65 

941,357,320 

69,852,358 

9,061,931 

8,177,751 

82,092,040 

4079 

2748 

1081 

3804 

56 

62 

55 

66 

971,323,353 

68,262,504 

9,130,718 

3,248,070 

80,631,89. 

4191 

2738 

1009 

3722 

57 

52 

65 

57 

985,387,355 

71,934,107 

8,981,077 

3,395,687 

84,310,831 

4671 

2598 

1096 

3820 

57 

53 

64 

66 

1,001,110,221 

72,791,758 

9,642,280 

3,488,058 

85,922,702 : 

4689 

2772 

1074 

3844 

56 

50 

64 

66 

1,029,475,835 

76, .584,950 

10,055,602 

3,478,504 

90,119,122 

4909 

2853 

1074 

4009 

56 

51 

55 

60 

1,089,766,095 

79,759,776 

10,438,957 

3,638,321 

93,737,0.54 

5052 

2914 

1097 

412.3 

57 

52 

56 

67 

1,134,468,402 

81,780,501 

10,87.3,318 

3,698,682 

96,262,501 

5136 

.3010 

1112 

4205 

59 

53 

58 

68 

1,152,317,501 

86,708,006 

11,246,215 

3,712,844 

101,607,005 

6412 

3103 

1146 

4417 

60 

64 

57 

59 

1,176,001,890 

89,392,501 

11,603,010 

3,806,347 

104,801,858 

6529 

3199 

117.3 

452.3 

63 

57 

60 

62 

1,195,564,478 

90,70.3,770 

12,020,096 

3,8.34,349 

100,658,816 

6520 

3198 

1154 

451 1 

61 

56 

63 

63 

1,216,861,421 

93, .369, 104 

12,0/4,237 

4,026,379 

109,469,720 

5646 

8200 

1209 

4607 

r>;i 

5.’> 

61 

62 

1,246,028,017 

94,556,147 

12,214,781 

4,117,786 

110,888,714 

6G17 

3158 

1216 

4591 

6.3 

55 

61 

62 

1,268.494,000 

95,397,455 

12,295,869 

4,139,948 

111,833,272 

6642 

3135 

1212 

4586 

6.3 

54 

62 

62 

1,282.801.000 

96.931.000 

12,492.000 

4,109,000 

113,682.000 

6680 

3107 

119S 

4601 

63 

54 

62 

62 

1.286,883,000 

100,288.8.39 

12,751.670 

4,186.122 

117,227,931 

5814 

S131 

1204 

4095 

63 

56 

61 

62 

1,294.000,000 

104.2,30 .355 

12,98.3,720 

4.3.34,.R62 

121. .548.923 

6025 

,3172 

1247 

4854 

64 

58 

61 

63 


Average itecoipts from 
I’n'^.^enger and Goods 
Traflic per mile of line. 


Proportion of Working 
Expenditure 
to Gloss Receipts. 


a rn Rtyidend or Ixterert for the fifteen years 1893-1907, i.s as follows: (1) England and Wales, 

^ ^ per cent. ; ( 2 ) Scotland, 3.2 per cent. ; (3) Ireland, 4 per cent. ; United ETingdora, 3.6 per cent. 



«10 TOE WOBLD AND THE EMPIRE. 


PBOOBESS OF THE POST OFFICE. 


Y««r» 

ended 

Slst 

March. 

Millions of Letters delivered. 

No. of Letters dr*livpred per head 
of pojialation. 

Millions of Ne\vHpaper8, Book* 
packets, etc. , delivered. 

Millions of Post Cards delivered. 

Rntrhind 

tuid 

Wales 

Scot- 

land. 

Ireland 

United 

Kliij^doin. 

uiul 

Wal<'M 

|s: 

1 

United 

Ivitigdoni. 

Rnfflnnd 

and 

Wales 

Sfot- 

land 

Ire- 

land. 

United 

Kingdom 

England 

and 

W'ule.s. 

Scot. 

land 

Ire- 

liUld. 

United 

Kingdom’ 


Mllliotih 

Mill. 

Million.-^ 






A 11 I 11011 .S 

Mill. 

AJilJ. 

ai'Wiuii;s 

AiiiJions 

anil. 

Mill. 

Muiioti'S 

1880 

050 

102 

76 

1128 

.37 

2^ 

14 

33 

281 

37 

27 

345 

97 

12 

0 

115 

1881 

981 

105 

79 

nor, 

38 

28 

15 

34 

807 

39 

28 

374 

101 

13 

6 

123 

1882 

1037 

110 

82 

1229 

40 

29 

16 

So 

338 

43 

31 

412 

114 

16 

0 

135 

18$S 

1078 

117 

80 

1281 

41 

.31 

17 

30 

.353 

45 

31 

429 

121 

10 

7 

144 

1884 

1112 

122 

88 

1322 

42 

.32 

18 

37 

359 

48 

30 

437 

129 

17 

8 

164 

1866 

1148 

123 

89 

1300 

43 

32 

18 

38 

380 

51 

33 

404 

134 

18 

8 

160 

1880 

1187 

126 

90 

M03 

43 

3.3 

18 

89 

402 

54 

34 

490 

Ml 

20 

8 

172 

1887 

1240 

129 

91 

1 460 

4.', 

3.3 

19 

40 

429 

56 

.35 

520 

151 

20 

8 

179 

1688 

1287 

132 

9.3 

1512 

46 

34 

19 

41 

451 

56 

35 

542 

150 

21 

9 

189 

1889 

1326 

136 

95 

1557 

47 

31 

20 

42 

471 

57 

36 

504 

170 

22 

9 

201 

1890 

1413 

140 

97 

1650 

50 

35 

20 

44 

502 

59 

37 

598 

184 

23 

10 

217 

1891 

1403 

143 

100 

1706 

51 

30 

21 

4.5 

556 

Cl 

41 

638 

195 

24 

11 

280 

1892 

1510 

146 

106 

1767 

62 

30 

22 

47 

654 

02 

42 

658 

206 

20 

11 

242 

189S 

1632 

152 

100 

1790 

62 

87 

23 

47 

584 

69 

45 

698 

200 

27 

11 

244 

1894 

1649 

164 

109 

1812 

52 

87 

24 

1 47 

619 

74 

46 

739 

209 

27 

12 

248 

1896 

1502 

160 

113 

1771 

50 

37 

25 

46 

010 

78 

48 

766 

272 

29 

1 12 

1 813 

1896 

1659 

163 

112 

1834 

51 

39 

25 

47 

682 

88 

51 

821 

208 

32 


1 814 

1897 

1607 

168 

118 

1893 

52 

40 

26 

48 

700 

03 

50 

849 

287 

34 

1 15 

' 2.36 

1898 

1711 

177 

124 

2012 

55 

41 I 

27 

50 

7.30 

91 

54 

878 

809 

30 

15 

3(;0 

1899 

1800 

191 

136 

2287 

59 

44 

30 

54 

709 

93 

54 

856 

327 

39 

16 

3S2 

1900 

1909 

197 

141 

22-17 

60 

4.3 ! 

31 

56 

720 

91 

62 

866 

313 

41 

17 

401 

1901 

1977 

202 

144 

2323 

61 

46 

32 

66 

747 

97 

56 

000 

359 

42 

18 

419 

1002 

2085 

218 

149 

2-152 

64 

49 

33 

59 

784 

90 

50 

930 

380 

40 

19 

41.5 

1903 

2208 

221 

150 

2579 

67 

49 i 

34 

61 

820 

108 

58 

DSO 

410 

54 

19 

489 

1904 

2218 

226 

153 

2597 

06 

49 

35 

f,l 

820 

108 

01 

995 

517 

72 

25 

614 

1906 

2239 

229 

156 

2621 

06 

50 

35 

61 

848 

113 

02 

102.3 

Cl 7 

87 

81 

735 

1906 

231.3 

238 

156 

.2707 

6.8 

51 

36 

62 

897 

119 

01 

1077 

070 

91 

33 

801) 

1907 

2397 

248 

I5.S 

2801 

09 

5.3 

.30 

61 

930 

12-1 

Cl 

] 122 

705 

91 

.34 

831 

1908 

24 J 3 

255 

164 

2.86.3 

70 

51 

38 

65 

950 

120 

03 

JllO 

729 

92 

30 

1 8.58 


'Ko.of I’iircf'l : 


Tcr.r. 


1580 

1581 
1882 
1888 
1884 
188f» 
188« 
1887 
18S8 

1889 

1890 

1891 

1892 

1893 
189-1 
189& 

1896 

1897 

1898 
1890 

1900 

1901 

1902 

1903 

1904 

1905 
1900 
1907 


Ko. of iloney Orders issued. 


No. of Postal Orders issued. 


,38,791.00.) 
42,27(:.(iOO 
4r).f)L'9 000 
•1^.1574,000 

f)i.r.o.‘5.ooo 

r>,3.r.2r).ooo 

f»0 (56.8.000 

r)9.-i.'5s.o;‘o 

(53.081.000 
0(5.793 OOO 
71.399 OdO 
7*1 199 000 
79.780 (»d0 
85.1-17.0(10 

89.319.000 

93. 51 7. 000 
97 019 (lOO 

100.579,0 '.0 
103 .876 0 !0 
10'^ 753 00') 


M, 238, .502 
12,745,101 
12,254 ,728 
11.701,819 
10,556,599 
8,931,834 
8,133,411 
7,932,507 
7,030,441 
7.3Sl,:m 
7„352,013 
7,291,330 
7,394,124 
7,450,938 
7,03-1,760 
7,732,151 
7,851,428 
7,806,821 
8,120,826 
8,420,631 
9.513,474 
9,980,749 
10,351,461 
9,619 193 

9. 1- 1 5,325 
9.r’.9.4Sl 

9. 2- 1 •1,490 
.‘^,997-720 


Scotlaiid. 

Ireland. 

Fuited 1 
Kiijf;dora. j 

End and 
and Wale:-:. 

j 

Scotland. 1 

1 

Ireland. 

1,453,797 

1,011,819 

16,70-1,118 




1,301,974 

891,997 

11,939,1.32 1 

3,20.3,293 

251,050 1 

191,200 

1 ,235,002 

860,880 

14,350,670 1 

1 0,291,225 

395,133 j 

518,601 

1,295,931 

825,017 

15,882,797 

I 10,032,906 

557,000 

^ 526,477 

1,240,798 

771,834 

12,509,231 

15,009.842 

872,561 

1 831 .37)1 

1,112,329 

659,157 

10,703,820 

21.528,6.37 

1,812,489 

i 1,213,889 

1 ,001 ,730 

611,912 

9,807,059 

26,986,336 

1,731,406 

1.505,528 

1,102,800 

(506,586 

9,011,983 

.31,.370,892 

2,085,717 

I 1,742,145 

], OS 1,836 

592,49.5 

9, .304, 772 1 

,34.909,6.32 

2, .386, 8 13 

1,942,608 

1,050.5 i 3 

552,542 

8,901,068 ! 

' 3S,()72,557 

2,7.39,175 

2,124,159 

1,072,036 

571,019 

9,027,363 

42,505,381 

3,075,222 

2,290,195 

1,024.305 

646,757 

8,862,392 

43,232,000 

3,152,000 

2,838,000 

1,031,099 

539,100 

8,966,229 

16,614,000 

8,429,000 

2.603,000 

1,011,080 

636,363 

8,998,381 

50,100,000 

3,735,000 

2,648,000 

1,002,844 

5.3-8 575 

9,176,179 

50,442,000 

3,908,000 

2,770,000 

1,000,681 

633,902 

9,272,794 

53,434,000 

4,195,000 

2,934,000 

1,010,889 

641,836 

9,407,153 

66,331,000 

4,647,000 

3,079,000 

900,769 

539,647 

9,307,237 

59,01 2,000 

4,833,000 

3,195,000 

992,505 

559,327 

9,672,658 

62,607,000 

6,262,000 

8,373,000 

1,0-11,216 

579,356 

10,041,203 

67,242,000 

5,808,000 

3,542,000 

1,077,100 

629,498 

11,220,072 

71,986,000 

0,245,000 

8,695,000 

1,141,289 

678,245 

11,800,283 

74,701,000 

0,664 000 

3.920,000 

1,1 78, .335 

715,788 i 

12,245,684 

77,474,000 

5,902,000 

4,012,000 

1,120,216 

610.670 

11,410,079 

80,650,000 

7,242,000 

4,168,000 

J.OO/..177 

580,932 

10,733,725 

78,517,000 

7,103,000 

4,190,000 

09(l.0’2 1 

581.0.30 

10,715,03.5 

78.967.000 

7,171,000 

4,234 000 

900-170 

507.318 

10 832..S17 

83 896 000 

7.695.000 

4.479.000 

305 

503.1.3S 

10.595.253 

87.597 000 

8.29 1 000 

4 69.3 000 


U tii tod 
Kin,7dom. 


3,015,513 

7,031,959 

11,110,98.3 

16.776.754 
24,085,015 
30,225,300 

35.198.754 
39,239,053 
43,626,891 
47,870,798 

48.722.000 

62.646.000 

60.483.000 

67.18.0. 000 

60.663.000 

63.957.000 

67.040.000 

71.232.000 

76.592.000 

81.926.000 

86.186.000 

88. . 388.000 

92.050.000 

89.810.000 

90.372.000 
96.070 000 

100.5.54.000 


TELEGRAPHS AND TELEPHONES. 


No. in Thou'saiul-?. 

1897. 

IS'98. 

189'.). 

; 1900. 

1901. 

1902. 

j 190.3. 

1901. 

1905. 

1906. 

(1) Telegrams . . 

(2) Telephone Calls . 

8,5.938 1 

5,SS9 

90.0,‘t7 

7,067 

93 .51.-) 
8,092 

1 92.648 

1 8.981 1 

93.505 

10,082 

95,773 

11.571 

i 93.462 
j 13,468 1 

92.025 

15,488 

93.414 

18,008 

93,771 

19,850 







on 


SAVIHQS BANKS ' OP THE UNITED KINGDOM, 
w tost omm utixqs Bins. 



Nit^ibbh or Depositors. 

AMOUNT llECBIVED DURING 

Tear LN'CLuniNO Intkuh5t. 

England 
end Wales. 

Scotland. 

Ireland. 

United 

Kingdom. 

England 
and Wales. 

Scotland. 

Ireland. 

United 

Kingdom. 






£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1891 

4,723,020 

182,390 

212,076 

6,118,395 

21,170.281 

660,984 

1,261,805 

22.993,050 

1892 

6,027,431 

199,062 

225,823 

6,462.316 

22,653,366 

635,287 

1,302,051 

24,591,294 

1S93 

6,292,178 

220,117 

235,944 

6,748,239 

24.362,782 

741.479 

1,414,867 

26,500,128 

1894 

6,810,032 

238,861 

269.870 

6,108,763 

29,602,963 

988,234 

1,864,16.5 

32,465,352 

1895 

6,912,490 

260,602 

280,499 

6,463,597 

31,071,405 

1,236.372 

1,993,428 

34,301.205 

1898 

6,276,493 

283,666 

301,970 

6,862,035 

35,177.703 

1,420,764 

2,120,637 

38,718,994 

1897 

6,612,639 

304,630 

322,480 

7,239,761 

34,772,070 

1,477,123 

2,173,947 

38,423,140 

1898 

6,960,995 

327,437 

342,070 

7,630,502 

36,382,192 

1,666,9.30 

2,261,020 

40,200,142 

1899 

7,332,728 

351,238 

362,716 

8,046,680 

,38.1,54,109 

1,663,247 

2,328,665 

42,145,981 

1900 

7.686,317 

372,801 

381,865 

8,439,983 

39,590.8.52 

1,671,226 

2,394,336 

43,662,412 

1901 

7,999.764 

388,072 

399,839 

8,787.676 

1 40,600,981 

1,672,592 

2,459,741 

44,733,314 

1902 

8,303,686 

40.5,673 

423,902 

9,133,161 

41,117,126 

1,776,469 

2,714,377 

46,607,972 

1903 

8,637,991 

418.981 

440,880 

9,403,852 

! 39,854.146 

1,609,716 

2,762.222 

44,316.084 

1904 

8,777,231 

431,391 

40.5,005 

9,073,717 

1 39.795,478 

1,675.423 

2,637,099 

44,108,600 

1905 

9,027.112 

4.5 1,627 

484,310 

9,903,049 ' 

41,313,924 

1.828.833 

2,725,006 

45,867,823 

1906 

9,361.739 

474,610 

506,420 

10.332,784 

! 43,011,551 

1,801,887 

2.771.87 ) 

47,648,308 

1907 

9.672,20) 

494,914 

.52.5,411 

10.092„5,55 

! 43.4.50,9.87 

1.822,891 

2.0.57,38.5 

47,937,263 


(1)) TRUSTEE SiVISCr. BASKS. 



NUMliKR OF DWrOSlTOIlS. 

! AMOUNT 

:1VK1) IH'SUNU Yi:AR INCLUDINO iNTiaiF-ST. 


England 
and Wales. 

Scotland. 

Ireland. 

United 

Kingdom. 

i England 
and Walc^. 

1 

Scotland, j 

Ireland. 

United 

Kingdom. 

t 





£ 

£ i 

£ 

£ 

1891 

1,079,060 

381,940 

49,276 

1,510,282 

6,039,140 

2,832,427 

381,894 

9,253,470 

1892 

1,065,024 

387,801 

49,005 

1,501,920 

5,937,807 

2,8;,:),666 

372,727 

9,141,200 

1893 

1,048,570 

376,062 

46,505 

1,471,146 

5,769,178 

2,973,494 

3.55,457 

9,098,129 

1894 

1,038,240 

385.190 

47,510 

1,470,046 

6,439,860 

3,473.213 

441,376 

10,364,449 

1895 

1,032,632 

435,474 

48,123 

1,516,229 

6,608,403 

4,016,439 

457,748 

11,082,690 

1890 

1,010,798 

430,194 

48,911 

1,495,903 

6,932,43.5 

4,623,017 

468,677 

12,024,129 

1897 ; 

1,020,804 

460,895 

49,518 

1,527,217 

0,944,721 

4,608,8.36 

461,999 

12,016,666 

1898 

1.045,508 

468.714 

49,725 

1,563,947 

i 6,990,270 

4,790,769 

467.131 

12,244,176 

1809 

1,060,263 

484,898 

60,324 

1,601,485 

1 7,324,596 

4,940,554 

472,496 

12,737,646 

1900 

1,078,706 

4f»6,O00 

1 60,318 

1,625.023 

1 7,177,591 

4,606,333 

463,748 

12,247,672 

1901 

1,090,8.32 

505,179 

1 61,191 

1,647,202 

I 7.292,678 

4.709,582 

487,253 

12,489,513 

1902 

1,102,7.37 

61,5,301 

' 52.296 

1,070,394 

il 7,278,089 

5,025,016 

502,081 

12,80.5,186 

1903 

1,114,782 

621,489 

1 63,346 

1,689,017 

! 7,281,186 

4,9.30,887 

494,820 

12,712,892 

1904 

1,12.3,912 

527, .37.3 

[ 5.3.481 

1,704,766 

: 7,972„312 

5.367,247 

521,689 

13,861.248 

100,5 

1,13.^^.. 509 

539.690 

' 53,070 

1,7,31.809 

i 8,23,3,238 

5.765.715 

527.003 

14,526,016 

1900 

],1.5.3,.529 

552,8.38 

54,632 

1 .700,990 

j 8,424,744 

5,76.S„55,3 

5.34,. >78 1 

14.728.275 

1907 

1.167,693 i 

5-59,777 

54,782 

1 782,2.52 

! 8.404,851 1 

5,500,986 i 

518,951 1 

14,424,788 


(c) AMOUNTS DUE TO DEPOSITORS. 


yUAR. 


Post oi-Tin-: 

S Wl.vca IlANIv 


Trustee SAnNcis Banes. 

Ajiglan 1 
and Woles. 

Scotland. 

Ireland. 

United 

Ki?jgdom. 

England 
and Wales. 

Scotland. 

Ireland. 

United 

Kingdom. 

1891 

1892 
189.3 
1894 

189.5 

1896 

1897 

1898 

1899 

1900 

1901 
1002 

1903 

1904 

190.5 

1906 

1907 

£ 

66.01n,22.S 

09,873,.571 

74,277,260 

81,960,372 

89,420,027 

98,631,078 

10.5,256,253 

111,606,005 

117,619,724 

122,365,193 

126,576,173 

129,900,928 

130,799,462 

132,67.5,636 

13,5.668.4.50 

139,042,722 

140,687,692 

£ 

1,61 4, son 
1,768,860 
1,980,225 
2,330,014 
2,844,706 
3,413,785 
3,935,926 
4,414,333 
4,787,810 
6,120,299 
6,381,468 
6.662,188 
5,780,898 
6,911,507 
0.‘^r).5..339 
6.364,709 
6,330,571 

£ 

3,974.908 
4,210,642 
4,340,156 
4,975.680 
5,604,242 
6,153,778 
0,705,007 
7,224,701 
7,711,071 
8,0.58,153 
8,430,275 
9,041 972 
9,548.797 
9,852,211 
10.‘?:n..3.51 
10,589,015 
10,.57.5,9I4 

£ 

71.608,002 

75,853,070 

80,597,641 

89,260,066 

97,868,975 

108,098,641 

115,896,786 

123,144,099 

130,118,606 

135,549,645 

140,392,910 

144,005,088 

146,136,147 

148,339,.364 

1.52.111,140 

165,996,446 

167,600,077 

£ 

3 1,006, MO 

30,381,282 

29.878.105 

30,086.918 

30,625.1 14 

30,572,274 

31,347,428 

32,001,435 

32,684,007 

32,680,718 

32,668,686 

32,698,906 i 

32,416,418 ! 

32,038,293 

32.01 1.798 

32,022,305 

31,694,680 

£ 

9,820,437 

10,018,053 

10,478,773 

11,390,491 

12.000. 170 
13,946,199 
14,805,272 
15,690,459 

16.. 3Gr),619 
16,442,116 
16,924,024 
17.458,666 
17,627.502 
17,764,059 
18,212,898 
18,461,669 
18,046,771 

£ 

1,988,979 

1,980,114 

1,886,722 

1,997,496 

2,087,397 

2,181,214 

2,252,097 

2,297,478 

2,355,403 

2,333,083 

2.383,777 

2,447,460 

2,497,419 

2,488,505 
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i 62,163,596 
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PEEFATORY REMARKS. 


The aids here olTered do not pretend to be a full and formal treat meut of the subject, such as would 
neces.«»itato a methodical exposition of the grammar of the language a.s a basis for the principles >f 
correct and ctTeetivo rendering of tho English langunrjo. Our aim, for instance, in dealing witii 
“Common Errors of St)cceh,” is rather to enable our r(‘ader.s to avoid all solecisms of speech wiihout 
renewing their study of formal grammar, such a,s oc'ciipied thoir unwilling attention when at scitio), 
This we purpose doing by setting, side by side, the errors commonly made and tho correct forms (/» 
expression, as illustrations of the jiarticular rule under eonsideration. Tho writer ha.s kept constd/ol*. 
in mind tho fact that tliis sub-scetion like the rest of tlu’! wR)rk, is intended primarily for the i>urpose -i 
referenco Gnaat (jare accordingly has been takem to make references easy by cl(‘ar arrangement, and h 
tho use of sucli headings and varieties of type as to make evidont, at a glance, the different top' s 
treated and tho relation between them. The rules and examples given in treating of “ Common F r,; ' r:.-; 
of Speech” will ho found particularly helpful by any one who has not had the advantage of acquoki 
tho correct use of his mother tongue in early life. The subjeets dealt with in tho Bubs(’quent pait.s s : 
this section, with the exception of the “Derivation of English Words,” are almost solely for refert ncr- 
Persons who Rr{^ unacquainted with Latin and Greek would find it well w’orth acquiring a knowledge e* 
Latin and llreek roots and ])refixes as an aid to tho knowledge of English, since they servo as i, 
to the right meaning and application of a large proportion of English words. 


COMMON ERRORS OF SPEECH. 


Tho commonest forms of error in speaking and writing 
full naturally under tho following headings ; 1. Gram- 
matical Errors. 2. Errors of Style. .'J. Errors in 
Pronunciation. VV« may, ther(*fore, conveniently treat 
them under these headings and in tho above order. It 
must, however, bo remembered that English is a living 
languago and, as such, subji'ct to change and modification, 
BO that what w as correct a century ago is not necessarily 
correct at tho present time. Clianges in grammatical 
forms, in the meaning of words, in diction, and in pronun- 
ciation are continually going on, and we must take ac’count 
of these chanp's ; otherwise, in our endeavours to avoid 
laxity wo shall fall into pedantry, since it i.s important to 
remember that what is, strictly speaking, incorrect accord- 
ing to rule, often becomes correct according to usage. 

As types of the changes above referred to wc may 
mention the following : — 

Change in Grammatical Form. Many verbs which 
originally belonged to the strong conjugation (i.e. formed 
their past tense by vowel change and past participle 
by the addition of -en, as with vriic, urofe, uritlcn), have 
now become weak, thus conforming to the general rule for 
the conjugation of English verbs. For example, helped, 
lighted, clothed, crowed, represent the earlier strong forms 
help, lit, dad, crew. 


Change in the Meaniifg of Words. Words arc contirui .i!>* 
changing in meaning, some few improving in the prm f'-n 
but the majority deteriorating, as witness tho la i 
meaning of the follow'ing w^ords compared wdth tbiir 
original meaning, which is given in brackets — c( 
(opinion), villain (farm-labourer), caitiff (captive), 

(boy), cunning (having knowdedge or skill), crafty (.=.!;. 't.d 
in a craft). 

Changes in Diction. Certain words and modes (>^ cr 
pression when first introduced into the languago are < f tj.i 
nature of slang and belong to tho spoken rather thn" die 
written language ; but, in course of time, these word-' 
phrases either drop out of u.se altogether or become ).■ ' 
porated in the language. 

Changes in Pronunciation. Tho pronunciation of to- lvv 
is not in all respects t hat of a hundred or even of fifty v 
ago. Tho changes which have taken place affect 
vowel sounds in certain words ; for instance, wc 
say oblige instead of obleege. The greatest change, 1 
ever, has taken place in accentuation, tho incrcn'-i; i 
tendency being to throw the accent as far back as pot'i' ' •*' 
Many words, accordingly, are still in a transition stog^’. 
allow of tw'o pronunciations ; for instance, we max • 
lab'oratory or labor'atory, con 'tents or contents', cte'L'*>‘ 
or detail'. 



COMMON EBKORS OF SPEECH. 




1. GRAMMATICAL ERRORS. 

The English language, though not now a highly inflected 
one, has retained a certain number of case and verbal 
inflexions, and it is of vital importance that we should 
use these varying forma cor;ectly. The pronouns, which 
have retained the greatest number of case inflexions, are 
a fertile source of error, and will be treated first. 

PRONOUNS. 

Personal Pronouns. 

1st Person. 2nd Person. 3rd Person. 

Nom. Case I 1 I we I thou I you I he, she, it 
Obj. Case | mo { us | thee 1 you | him, her, it 

Relative Pronouns. Interrogative Pronouns, 

m, f. n. m, f, n. 

Nom. Case j who which I that I who T 
Obj. Case J whom which ) that | whom ? 

Demonstrative Pronouns. 

plural 
those 


they 

them 


which ? what ? 
which ? what ? 


Nominative 1 
Objective 


1 fiing: 

plural 

sing: 

1 1 this j 

those 

that 


1 . 


Rule. — The Subject of a verb must be in the Nominative 
Case. 


COMMON ERRORS. 

CORRECTED FORMS. 

Who is there T 3fe. 

He writes better ihan us. 

I am not so old iia him. 

You are taller than her. 
Mary plays better than me. 

May J ohn and me go ouf 7 
He is one whom 1 think 
will succeed. 

Say whom you know will 
come. 

W'ho is there 7 I (am). i 

Ho writes better than we 
(do). 

I am not so old as he (Is). 
You aro taller than she (is). 
RIary plays better than 1 
(do). 

RTay John and / go out 7 

Ho is one who (1 think) ; 

will riueceed. | 

Say who (you know) will 1 

I conic. 


11 . 

Rule. — The Object of a verb must be in the Objective 
Case. 


COMMON ERRORS. 

CORRECTED FORMS. 

Ho invited you and I. 

M' do you think wo saw 7 

Who did you ask 7 

Let you and 1 lead the 
way. 

1 know wJio you mean. 

He invited you and me. 
Whom do you think wo 
flaw 7 

IlViom did you ask 7 

Let you and me lead the 
way. 

I know whom you mean. 


111 . 

R^e.“Tho noun or pronoun governed by a proposition 
must bo m the Objective Case. i i 


COMMON ERRORS. 

CORRECTED FORMS. 

Between you and /, 
ll^^^wero you speaking 

They all returned save he. 
If Ao is your letter from 7 
W1w> b this for ? 

They all walked but /. 

do you refer to 7 

The girl who I speak of is 
your sister. 

If Ao aro you relying on 7 

It shonlrl Ra .1 

Between you and me. 

To whom were you speak- 
ing 7 

They all returned save A»m. 
From whom is your letter ? 
For whom is this 7 

They all wuilkcd but me. 

To whom do you refer 7 

The girl of whom I speak 
is your sister. 

On whom are you relying 7 


cxamnlen several of the preceding 

the word it _ instead of immediately preceding 

nt has led to the error in each case. It 


must be borne in mind that a sentence should never end 
with a proposition. 

IV. 

The case of a pronoun after as or than depends on the 
relation in which it stands to the verb which is understood ; 
for instance : — 

He likes you better than I. = He likes you better than 
I (do). 

Ho Ukos you bettor than me. = He likes you better than 
(he likes) mo. 

/She spoke to you as w’cll as I.=Sho spoke to you as well 
) as I (did). 

J Sho spoke to you as wtU as = She spoke to you as well 
V me. as (to) mo. 

The personal pronouns and the corresponding possessive 
avijeotives must be carefully distinguished. 

Personal Pronouns. — I, thou, he, she, it, wo, you, they and 
their respective cases. 

Possessive Adjectives. — My, thy, his, her, its, our, your, 
1 


COMMON ERRORS. 

CORRECTED FORMS. 

He hurt, his flt'lf. 

They pride f/tcirselvca on 
tlu‘ir wealth. 

It is no use me going. 

What is the good of him 
talking 7 

Piirdon not writing. 

It is no good them w'aiting. j 

Ho hurt Aimself. 

They pride fAcmselves on 
their wealth. 

It is no use my going. 

Whut is the good of his 
talking 7 

Pardon my not writing. 

It is no good their waitmg, 

1 or, Their waiting is use- 
less. 


^ iiiu ji lunuuns iiiusv oe caroiuiiy 

distinguished. \\ o must say nr, self, thyself, itself, 
ouraelvea, yoiirsc'lves ; but /masclf (not his seif), tZ/cmselves 
(not their selves). 'J'his inconsistency has no doubt given 
rise to the errors illustrated in the first two sentences in 
the i>recccling tjible. 

In the last four sentences quoted above : going, talking, 
tnriting, teaiiivg, are all rer6cd Nouns, and must, therefore, 
be preceded by an adjective and not a pronoun. 

REMARKS ON SPECIAL PRONOUNS. 

I. 

Each, Everyone, One, Either. Neither, aro Bin«^ular 
pronouns, and mu.st bo followed by the V(‘rb in the singular, 
while any pronoun or possessive adjective which refers 
to one of the above pronouns must also bo in the singular 
loimlxT. 


COM3ION ERRORS. 


CORRECTED FORMS. 


Each of tlio men cairie 
forward in their turn. 

Neither of the men got the 
post they wanted. 

I think one ought to help 
their friouds. 

Every one must do their 
best. 

No one thinks themselves 
perfect. 

If any one thought bo they 
wore mistaken. 

If either of those boys wins 
a priie they will be 
fortunate. 

Each one thought timr 
own plan the best. 


Each of the men came for- 
ward in his turn. 

N cither of the men got the 
post he wanted. 

I think one ought to hdp 
ones friouds. 

Every one must do his 
best. 

N 0 one thinks himsdf 
perfect. 

If any one thought so he 
was mistaken. 

If either of those boys wins 
a prize he will be 
fortunate. 

Each one thought his own 
plan the best. i 


ir. 

Caution. — Either and Neither can only have reference to 
one of two persona or things, and must not be used with 
reference to more than two. »Say ; Either of the two,** 
but “ Any one of the three.” 

3n 
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AI£)S TO THE STUDY OF tlHOLISH. 


Similar care must be exeroiied in tbe use of tbe Ree(j)rocal 
Pronouns : — 

each other ^ r * ^ i 

the one . . the other j " 

one , • another are used of more than two. 


COMMON EBBOBS. 

corrected forms. 

Neither of these various 
plans will succeed. 

Either of those three men 
would fill the post well. 

^ Which of those four books 
« did ho choose ? Neither. 

Those three childien lovt* 
cac7i other. 

Tliose two brothers arc 
devoted to one another. 

All the prize-winners con- 
gratulated each other. | 

Not one (or none) of these 
various plans will 
succeed. 

Any one of those three 
men would fill the post 
well. 

Wliieh of those four books 
did be choose ? None. 

These three children love 
one another. 

Those two brothers arc 
devoted to each other. 

All the prize-winners con- 
gratulated one another. 


m. 

Caution !• The rcliilivc pronoun trhir^i nni5l have 
a noun or pronoun, and not a clause for its antccedeni. 
Do not soy, “Ho is veryamusinp irhich makes him popular,” 
but, “ He is very amusing and that makes him popular.” 
Do not say, “ The boy was frightened which caused him lo 
tell a lie,” but, “ The boy was b ightened and that caused him 
to tell a lie.” 

Caution 2. Emphatic pronouns hvavc the same form as 
reflexive pronouns, but should not bo confounded with 
th('Tn. The latter ar(^ used opart from auotlicr pronou?i, 
us “He killed himself”; the foriner in apposition with the 
pronoun it orr.phaHizcs, as “I myself did it.” 

IV. 

Many people have n pardonable difficulty in determining 
when to use the relative pronoun thatt instead of who or 
which. A few examples will make the distinction clear. 

That has been well named the Defining llelaiivo, because 
the relative clause which it introduces serves to define 
more precisely w'hat person or thing is indicated ; c.g., 
(a) Tliis is the house {that Jack built). (&) The boy {that 
brought the letter) U still here. I’ho subordinato clause 
in (n) indicates what house is n\cant ; and in (6) what boy 
is wait ing. 

Who and Which, on the other hand, do not serve to 
dcfiiio more precisely the person or thing to which lliry 
refer, but merely give .Momo additional information about 
it, “ who ” = ana ho (or and she, and it, and they). 

which ” = and it ; e.g., 

(a) Your father, trho called yesterday, told us of yonr 
return. (6) His eldest son, whom wo all like very much, 
stayed with us lost Christmas, (r) The rebels, who wero 
now greatly exasperated, lost all self-control, (d) Your 
kindness, which I greatly appreciate, has relicv<^ me of 
all atixiety. 

In sentences (n) and (6) it is self-evident that the words 
father and eldest son need no further defining. 

THE CHOICE OP PRONOUNS. 

Great care must be exercise d in the use of pronouns in 
order that ambiguity may be avoided. As a ludicrous 
instance of this ambiguity w e may quote the doctor’s advice : 
i? If fresh milk docs not agree with tlio child boil it.” 

A pronoun is a convenient Buljstituto for a noun, but 
it has its limits of usefulness, as in the following statement 
about a dog that had stolen a leg of mutton and di opped it. 
f ‘ It is fortunate that it dropped it and ran away to its owner. 

Caution. — The use of it and they with reference to the 
same antecedent must bo carefully avoided; e.g.. This 
crew showed a marked falling of! from the high standard 
(t attained last year, when they won several races. Similarly 
— The masculine who and the neuter it should not bo used 
with reference to the same antecedent ; e.g., ’Twas love’s 
mistake who fancied w'hat U feared. 


Certain mistakes seem too iUiterate to mentiott here» 
yet it may bo well to allude to them in passing. Among 
such mistakes may bo included the use of as and what in 
the place of the relative pronouns who and (hai. The 
pages of Dickens are full of such instances, and most 
readers will recall one of the advertisements of the immortal 
IHrs. Jarley’s Waxworks, which begins : — 

“ If I had a donkey what wouldn’t go 
To see Mrs. Jarlcy’s waxwork show . . .” 

As instances of the misuse of “ as,” the following may 
be given : (a) I knew the man as said it, (ft) The boy as 
was injured is now in the hospital, (c) Did you see the 
person as called ? (d) The parcel as came was for you. 

In all the above sentences that should be substituted 
for as. 

Caution. — ^Avoid usin^ as as a relative pronoun unless 
it has same or such for its antecedent, as in tho following 
examples : Such aid as I can give is at your service. 
Things are not now the same as they were. 


FORMS OP THE VERB. 

Verbs are inflected or modified in form to indicate 
changes in voice, mood, tense, number, and person, and 
as mistakes frequently arise owing to ignorance of those 
inflexions, the following forms of the verb should be 
carefully studied. 


To bo 


INDICATIVE 

Present Tense. 


I am 
Thou art 
He is 
To have 

I have 
Thou hast 
He baa 

To do 


We arc 
You are 
!l’hey are 

Wo have 
You have 
They have 


I do Wo do 

Tliou dost You do 
He does They do 

To love 

I love We love 
Thou lovest You love 
He loves They love 


MOOD. 


Past Tense. 


I was 

Wo were 

Thou wast 

You w'ero 

He was 

They were 

I had 

We had 

Thou liadst 

You had 

Ho had 

They had 

Idid 

We did 

Thou didst 

Y’ou did 

He did 

They did 

I loved 

Wo loved 

Thou lovedst You loved 

He loved 

They loved 


I. 

Rule. — A verb must agree with its subject in number 
and person. 


I Examples of the use of Rinoular for Plural. 


COMMON ERRORS. 

COEEECTED FORMS. 

You was not there. 

There is many thinks as 

I do. 

Time and tide wafts for 
no man. 

The jury iraf convinced 
of tho man’s innocence. 

Tliis is one of tho best 
songs that has ever 
been sung. 

There is lots of time. 

You was angry but you 
iras just. 

She is one of those people 
that knows everything. 

You were not there. 

There arc many who think 
as I do. 

Time and tide wait for 
no man. 

The jury were convinced of 
the man’s innocence. 

This is one of the best 
songs that have ever j 
been sung. ^ j 

There is plenty of time. > 

You were angry but you 
were just. 

She is ono of those people 
that know everyttog. 


Remark 1. — When a collective noun (such as jury, 
crowd, army, senate) is used it should be followed by the 
verb in the plural if it is regarded as consisting of indi- 
viduals acting separately, otherwise it must bo followed 
by the verb in the singular number. Hence we say: 
“ The jury tocre agreed ” ; but “ The army was defeated.” 

Remark 8. — Tliere is an apparent exception to the above 
rules about the agreement of the verb with its subject in 
such sentences as the following: “Every bush and every 
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int iMM in bud.’* Thii bmhib due to the etrongly separa- 
tive force of every, 


Examples op the use op the Plfbal fob the 

SlNOXTLAB. 


COMMOE EBBOBS. 


I 


OOBBEOTED POEMS. 


Neither 

right. 


you 


nor I are 


Are. either of those books 
yours T I 

Every one of you arc to ■ 
blame. ! 

Six weeks* salary Itave { 
been paid. | 

These sort of people are \ 
very unreasonable. ! 
Each^ of these siatcr.s arc j 
very tall. 

These kind of excuses are ! 

useless. j 

When he or his wife come ' 
wc arc delighted. ! 

The fleet aioaii orders. 
Chaucer’s “ Canterbury | 
Tales ” are a great work. | 
The man with his two sous i 
ictre pre.«ictjt . ! 

Aren't 1 grand ? | 

The number of failures 
rvcrc wry groat. 1 


( Neither of us is right, or, 
|< We are neither of ua 
i I right. 

! Is either of these books 
1 yours ? 

; Every one of you (s to 
! blame. 

{ Six weeks’ salary Aflw been 
i paid. 

' People of this sort are 
! very unreasonable, 
j 1*1 ach of these sisters (a 
very tall. 

! This kind of excuse is 
j useless. 

' When ho or his wife cornea 
i wc are delighted. 

I The fleet awaits orders. 
Chaucer’s “ Canterbury 

Tales ” a great work. 

Tho man was present with 
his two sons. 

Am I not grand T 
The number of failures 
uvis v(;ry great. 


Remark 3. — In tho last examfilo, as in many olhor.^, 
tlie error is duo to the fac t that the verb is atlracied into 
ngT-eemcnt with the nearer noun. 

II. 

An Intransitive Verb denotes an action or a state w'hicb 
i-i confined to the subject of that verb, as, I slcei), I run, 
1 laugh, 1 wait. Certain intninsitivo verbs, however, such 
I am, I become, 1 seem, need the addition of some other 
word to enable them to make a complete statement, and 
this word may bo called tho completion or Conqiement, 
Eule.— The* Coinplemoiit of an intransitive verb must 
bo in the same case as tho subject of that verb. 


Subject 

Intmnsitive 

Complement 

(Nominative Case). 

V'erb. 

(Nominative Case). 

I 

am 

ho 

It 

is 

I 

James j 

became j 

king 

Ho 1 

seems 

the leader 


COMMON EEBOEvS. 


That’s him. 

I would go if 1 were her. 

W’uo is there ? It is me. 

Whom do you think I am ? 

Whovx does she appear to 
be? 

I thought it was her. 

I wonder whom it is. 

She is not me and I am not 
her. 

If any one comes to meet 
you it will be me. 


COEEECTED POEMS. 


That is he, 

1 would go if I wore she. 

Who is there T It is 1. 

Who do you think 1 ;nn T 

Who docs she appear io 
be? 

I thought it was ahe. 

I wonder who it is 7 

She is not 1 and 1 am not 
ahe. 

If any one comes to meet 
you it will be I. 


,r . . III. 

.-laiiy mistakes in connexion with the verb arise from 
a confusion between tho forms of the different parts of tho 
y«b, the Past Tense and the Past Participle being especially 
liable to be mistaken for each other. 5?he following is a 
about which mistakes are most frequently 


PBBS. TBH8B. FBES. PAST, 
beat beating 

begin beginning 

break breaking 

burst bursting 

come coming 

do doing 

drink drinking 

eat eati^ 

get getting 

go going 

ring ringing 

say saying 

see Booing 

shako shaking 

show showing 

shrink shrinking 

sing Binging 

sink sinking 

speak speaking 

spring springing 

steal stealing 

swim swimming 

take t aking 

throw tlu'owing 

wake waking 


write 


writing 


FAST TBHSE. 
beat 
began 
broke 
burst 
camo 
did 
drank 
eat (ate) 
got 
went 
rang 
said 
saw 
shook 
showed 
shrank 
sang 
sank 
spoko 
sprang 
stole 
swam 
took 
threw 
( woke 
( waked 
wrote 


PAST PABT. 
beaten 
begun 
broken 
burst 
come 
done 
drunk 
eaten 
got 
gone 
rung 
said 
seen 
shaken 
shown 
shrunk 
sung 
sunk 
spoken 
sprang 
stolen 
swum 
taken 
thrown 
( woke 
( wakod 
written 


COMMON EEEOl'S. 

•She has hrohe a glass. 

Uavo you drank tho milk ? 

Ho haH itole a watch. 

1 have often aang that 
song. 

She aung well. 

It has just began t(s rain. 

Tho ship sunk in the bay. 

They drank yc.\r health. 

Tho boy rung tho boll. 

We. done our bo.Ht. 

1 see him yesterday. 

This mistake sprung from 
ignorance. 

I seen it myself. 

Lie says to mo last night, 
“ Have you showed it to 
her 7 ” 

John has often heat mo at 
chess. 

Have you wrote the letter 7 

He has eat notliing to-day. 


COREEOTED FOKM.3. 


She has broken a glr.ss. 

Have you drunk tho milk 7 

He has stden a watch. 

1 have often aung that 
song. 

Slio sang 

It has just begun to rain. 

'I’he ship sank in tho bay. 

Ttiey drank your lioaltU. 

d’ho boy rang the bell. 

We did our best. 

1 aa .■> him yesterday. 

'J'his > »prang from 

ignorance*. 

I saw it myself. 

Ho said to me hist night, 
“ Have you ahoim it to 
her 7 ” 

John has often beaten mo 
at chess. 

Have you written tho 
letter 7 

Ho has eaten nothing to- 
day. 


Remark. To avoid errors of this kind, learn the fonn-s- 
of tho verbs given above /or the Past Tense and Post Par- 
ticiple, and with “ has *’ or “ Lave ” use tho past participle, 
e.g., he has drunk the milk, not ho has drank the milk. 


Verbs somewhat similar in form arc often confused with 
one another, especially the following verbs : — 

PBE3. TENSE. 

( lie 

tlay 

( riao 
I raise 

i fly 

( flow 
f sit 
\ set 
bang 


FEES. FAET. 

PAST TENSE. FAST PABT. 

lying 

lay 

lain 

laying 

laid 

laid 

rising 

rose 

risen 

raising 

raised 

raised 

flying 

flew 

flown 

flowing 

flowed 

flowed 

sitting 

sat 

sat 

B(’>tting 

set 

set 

hanging ^ 

J 

^ hanged 

j’ hanged 

J (ot persons) 

1 

1 hung 

i 

1 hung 

V (of thing.s) 

3n2 
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AIDS TO THE STUDY OF ENGLISH. 


Resiark. To lie is an intraasitiTe verb and can, there- 
fore, never have an object. 

To lay ia transitive, being the cansative form of the verb 
fo lie, since tolay^to cause to lie. But the right use of these 
two verbs “ lie and “ lay ” is very puzzling, because 
^*]ay** is both the present tense of the transitive verb 
and the past tense of the intransitive verb. Compare 
the two sentences: (1) Lay the book on the table. (2) 
She lay on the sofa. In (1) “ lay ” is the present tense of 
the transitive verb to lay. In (2) ** lay ” is the past tense 
of the intransitive verb to lie. 


COMMON BBBOBS. 

CORRECTED FORMS. 

The book was laying on 
the table. 

I laid in bed till six o'clo<‘k. 

She lay down the money. 

The master rose the boy's 
wages. 

There he sets by the fire. 

The river has overflown its 
banks. 

The man was hung. 

The book was lying on 
the table. 

I lay in bod till six o’clock. 

She laid down the money. 

The master raised the 
boy’s wages. 

There he sits by the fire. 

The river has overflowed 
its banks. 

The man was hanged. 


V. 

It must be borne in mind that the conjunctions — 
'““‘“‘Jly exclusive. 

Consequently, if two singular subjects are connected by 
these conjimctioiiM the verb must he in the singular number 
to agree with one or other of the ttH,ernative subjects. 

Do not say: “ Either John or Mary are going;” but. 
Either John or Mary is going. 

When, however, the persons of the t wo subjects differ, 
this construction should bo avoided, unless the verb 
would agree equally with either subject. 

We cannot say : ” Either he or 1 am going.” We must 
Fay : He is going or else I am ; ” or, ” Either ho will go 
or I (shall).” 

In the following incorrect sentences the verb does not 
agree in person with its subject. Here, also, os in former 
instances, the error is freqtiontly due to attraction. 

, ___ 

CX)M110K SBBOIIS. COBBBOTED VOBMS. 

I am the one who am { am the one who is 
responsible. resjionsible. 

Is it you who has done Is it you who have done 
this 7 this 7 

Thou art the man who Thou art the man who 
hast betrayed us. has betrayed us. 

You are the person who You are the person who 
are referred to. is referred to. 

She don't agree with me. She does not agree with 
me. 

Thinks I to myself. Thought I to myself. 

He do sing well. He does sing well. I 

It dorCt matter to me. It does not matter to me. I 

** Who are you 7 ” says I. ” Who are you 7 ” said I. | 

TENSE. 

1 . 

The Future Tense is a stumbling-block to many ; wa 
therefore give a model form below : — 

Future Tense. 

I shall write We shall write 

Thou wilt write Y ou will write 

He will write They will write 

The difficulty which this tense presents to many people 
(b due to the fact that it is conjugated with the help of two 
auxiliaries, Shall and fiFtN, and they use the wrong auxiliary. 

It is well to note the difference in meaning produced by 
substituting one auxiliary for the other — 

I shall write (futurity simply). I will write (determi- 
nation). 


Thou wilt write (futurity). Thou shall write (command). 
He will write (futurity). He shall write (compulsion). 
We shall write (futurity). We will write (detenninatiou). 
You will write (futurity). You shall write (command). 
They will write ( futurity). They shall write (compulsion) 


COMMON EBBOBS. 

CORRECTED FORMS. 

1 will be drowned and no 
one shall save mo. 

What will I do 7 

Do you think we will 
succeed 7 

WUl I send the message 7 

We wiU he starting soon. 

What shall you do in that 
case. 

They say they shall know 
the result to-morrow. 

I shall be drowned and no j 
one will save mo. j 

What shall I do 7 1 

Do you think we shall ) 
succeed. | 

Shall I send the message 7 
Wo shall be storting soon. 
What will you do in that I 
case. > 

They say they will know i 
the result to-morrow. 

11. 

Tense o! the Infinitive. When the Infinitive is used to 
complete the ruenning of another verb the wrong tense is 
often used. I'his is duo to the mistaken idea that the 
Present Infinitive must necessarily refer to present time, 
and cannot, therefore, bo used after a past tense. This, 
however, is not the case, and wo must remember that. 

Rule. — The Present Infinitive must be used to denote 
an action or state cotentporaueous with that denoted by 
the principal verb. 

COMMON ERRORS. 

CORRECTED FORMS. 

1 forgot to have mentioned 
the fact. 

Wo should have been glad 
to have had some shelter 
from the storm. 

We wanted to have gone. 

I intended to have written. 

Ho was prepared to have 
risked the loss of every- 
thing. 

1 forgot to mention the 
fact. 

W^c should have been glad 
to have some shelter 
from the storm. 

We wanted to go. 

I intended to write. 

He was prepared to risk j 
the loss of everything, j 

i 


A comparison of the two following examples will make 
the distinction between the two tenses clear. 

(o) When 1 heard the truth I w'as sorry to have doubted 
him. = When I hoard the truth I was sorry that I had 
(previously) doubted him. 

(6) When I heard the news I was sorry to he unable to 
return. When 1 heard the news I was sorry that 1 was 
(at that moment) unable to return. 

111 . 

The tenses of a verb may bo thus classified ; — 

Peimary Tenses. Historic* Tenses. 

Present — I write. Imperfect — I was writing. 

Future — I shall write. Past Indefinite— I wrote. 

Perfect — 1 have written. Past Perfect — ^I had written. 

* They are so called because used in narration. 

Role lor the Sequence o! Tenses. — Primary tenses 
follow primary, and historic tenses follow historic, e.g., 

I am sorry that I have offended you (Primary). 

I was sorry that I had offended you (Historic). 


COMMON EBBOBS. 

— I 

CORBSCTED FORMS. 

I should read the book if 

I buy it. 

Should he sncceed be wUl 
not be the happier. 

I should be glad if you 
will take the message. 

I should read the book if 

I bought it ; or, I shaU 
read the book if I buy 
it. 

Should he succeed be 
would not be the happier. 

I should be glad if you 
would take the message. . 
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COMMON ERRORS OF SPEECH. 


ElOaptiOB. — If the subordinate, sentenoo states a general 
truth the verb may be in the present tense even when the 
principal verb is in one of the historic tenses ; e.g. 

Ho teas not aware of the fact that the earth moves round 
the aan. Surely you knt^^o even then that the world is 
round. I regretted to hear that the man is blind. 


THE SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD. 


PRESENT TENSE. PAST TENSE. 

To be 

(If) I be We bo (If) I were We were 

Thou bo You bo Thou wert You were 

He be They be Ho were They were. 

To have 

(If) I have We have (If) I had Wo had 

Thou have You havo Thou had You had 

IIo havo They have Ho had They had 

To love 

(If) I love We love (If) I loved Wo loved 
Thou love You love Thou lovedstYou loved 
He love They love Ho loved They loved 

The Subjunctive Mood expresses : — 

(1) A vpish : “ O that it ircrc morning I ’* “ Mine he 
a cot beside a hill.'’ 

(2) A purpose : “ Watch that ye he not taken unawares.” 

(3) A condition^ when it has not been or cannot possibly 

bo fulfilled : “ I know what I would do if 1 xcere king.” 

If I xcere you 1 would act differently.” 

(4) Doxjibt .“If ho be guilty he deserves to be punished.” 
Oertain conjunctions, such as if and though, are followed 
by the Indicative, if the statement they introduce is an 
actual fact, and by the Subjunctive, if it is a mere sup- 
position ; e.g. 

‘‘ Though the battle is won (fact) yet much remains to 
bo done.” 

‘‘Though ho xcere my own brother {mere euppoaitxon) 
I would say the same.” 

Similarly : — ‘‘ If you are your father’s son (fact) you 
should try to be like him ; ” but, ” If ho be the elder 1 
shall be surprised.” 


<\)MMON ERRORS. 


; IT'av such a thing possible 
j it should no dune. 

: I would go if I tons you. 

Though he xvas my di^arcst 
friend I would not spare 
him. 

Beware lest ye are taken 
unawares. 

, Take heed that ho deceives 
j you not. 

! O thaf life xvas ended ! 

Every one would be siir- 
j prised if that man xcas 
J successful, 
i I wish I xvas yon. 


CORUECTED FORMS. 


! IFcre such a thing possible 
it should be done, 
j I would go if I xvere you. 

I 'fhough ho xvere my 
dearest friend I would 
not Sparc him. 

Beware lest yo be taken 
I unawares, 

I’ake hec'd that ho deceix’e 
j you not. 

; 0 that life xcere ended I 
Every one would be sur- 
prised if that man xvere 
successful. 

I wi.sh I xcere you. 

• _J 


THE VERBAL NOUN. 

The form of the verb in ‘‘ ing ” may be used as a noun ; 

^ IT ' riling is easy. I like reading. When thus used 
u'riting and reading are verbal nouns. 

Rule. — A verbal noun must bo qualified by a pronominal 
adjective and not by a pronoun. Do not say ‘‘ Were yon 
surprised at xu coming ? ” but " Wore you surprised at 
i>ttf coming ? ” 

Do not say “ Do you mind me going ? ” but “ Do you 
mind my going T ” 

THE ADJECTIVE. 

Bole. ^An adjective must agree with its noun in number, 
gender, and case. 


As, however, the English langnage has lost most of iUt 
inflexions, this agreement is only seen in the oaM of the 
demonstrative adjectives this and that, with their plurals 
tJiese and those. 


COMMON EBROR3. 

COBBEOTED fOBMS. 

These sort of people are 
rare. 

Tfitse kind of amusements 
are costly. 

These manner of men are 
not uncommon. 

Those kind of remarks are 
annoying. 

People of this sort are rare. 

This kind of amusement is 
costly. 

This manner of man is not 
uncommon. 

Remarks of that kind are 
annoying. 


Caution. — In the use of the Distinguishing Adjective* 
care must bo taken to avoid obscurity. When several 
different things are mentioned together, the distinguishing 
adjective should, as a rule, bo prefixed to each noun ; e.g. 
The horse and the dog are useful animals. 

In many instances the omission of the distinguishing 
adjective before the second noun would alter the sense 
of the passage, as may bo seen from the following 
examples : — 

(rt) She has a black and white dress = She Las a dress which 
is black and white. 

She has a black and a white dress = She has a black 
dress and also a white one. 

(b) Ho sent for his brother and friend = Ho sent for his 
brother who was also his friend. 

He sent for his brother and his friend = He scut for his 
brother and also for his friend. 

COMPARISON OF ADJECTIVES. 

I. 

Rule. — When only two things are compared th* 
Comparative must be used, but when more than two things 
are compared the Superlative must bo used ; for instance. 
He is the taller of the two. 

She is the tallest of the three. 

The following adjectives are irreg larly compared 


POSITIVE. 

COMPARATIVE. 

srPERLATlVE. 

old 

older 

oldest 


elder 

eldest (used of 

little 


persons only) 

loss 

least 

far 

farther 

farthest 

forth 

further 

furthest 

late 

later 

latest (of time) 


latter 

last (of position 



or order) 

good 

bettor 

best 

bad\ 

worse 

worst 

evil / 



nigh 

(nigher) 

next 

near 

nearer 

nearest 


COMMON EBROBS. 

COBEECrrED FORMS. 

Fhc was his oldest daughter. 

Mar^ was the eldest of the 
two. 

The youngest brother is the 
heat of the two. 

1 have less supporters than 
ho has. 

Scott and Dickens are 
great novelists, but I 
prefer the last. 

It had the widest circu- 
lation of any newspaper. 

She was his ddesi daughter. 

Mary was the elder of the 
two. 

The yminger brother is the 
better of the two. 

I have fexver supporters 
than he has. 

Scott and Dickens are 
great novelists, but I 
prefer the latter. 

It had a wider circulation 
than any other news- 
paper ; or. Of all news- 
papers it hod the widest 
circulation. 
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0\i€9A if used absolutely, end vith 
reierenoe to either persons or things ; efdesC is ased relatively, 
end with reference to persons only. Say “ He is the 
e/deif inhabitant ; ’* She is the eldest of the three.** 

(2) Ltis refers to quantity, /cteer to number. 

(3) The words former and latter should be used in 
speaking of two tWgs only. The following sentence is, 
therefore, incorreot ; — “ James, Ellen, and Frances com- 
peted, but the latter won the prize ” (say the last named), 

(4) Any nempaper is singular, and the superlative cannot 
be used unless at least throo tilings are compared. 

Words which do not admit oj Comparison. Certain 
adjectives from their meaning aheady have a superlative 
force and cannot, therefore, be compared. Hence the 
following sentences are, strictly speaking, incorrect, though 
the first four are by general usage admissible. 

Your account is moat complett. 

This is a very perfect specimen. 

My determination is more ahsdiiie than ever. 

Put on your very best gown. 

This work is extrcincly excellent. 

He is a most unique person. 

Change of scene is a moat universal remedy. 

What you say is very possible. 

In the last example, “ possible,” though not superlative 
in meaning, should not be compared, because there are not 
varying dfigrees of possibility. 

THE ADVERB. 


One of the commoueat mistakes in connexion with the 
adverb is tho use of tlic adjective instead of the correspond- 
ing adverb to modify a verb, adjective, or adverb. 


COMMON ERRORS. 

CORRECTED FORMS. 

The girl walks slow, 
lie plays beautiful. 

You have done it very 
quick. 

That man is uncommon 
proud. 

He came back qukl:^r than 

he went. 

I can easier learn than 
teach. 

The girl walks doxiiy. 

Ho iJlays beautifully. 

You have done it very 
quickly. 

That inau is uncommonly 
proud. 

Ho came back more 
quickly than ho went. 

I can more easily learn 
than teach. 


Caution 1 . — Very is an adverb uhich can be used to 
modify adjectives and adverbs, as in ” very good ” and 
** very well,” but it should not be used to modify 
Participles, because Participlos should not be modified by 
adverbs of degree. 

Hence such expressions as “ very surprised,” ** very 
alarmed,” ‘‘ very satisfied,” are incorrect. 

Very pleased, though commonly used, is not, strictly 
speaking, correct, but may perhaps be justified on the 
score that pleased has in many instances lost its par- 
ticipal force. For example, in the sentence shaU be 
very pleased to see you,” pleased is equivalent to the adjec- 
tive glad. 

Caution 2.-~The adverbs here, and there must never bo 
uf od 08 adjectives. Hence we must avoid such expressions 
as ” This here boy.” ** That f/icre girl.” 

The personal pronoun and the corresponding demon- 
strative adjective must also be carefully distinguished. 
We must not say ” I saw them pictures,” 
but “I saw those pictures.” 

ORDER OF ADVERBS. 

Riile*~-An adverb should be placed as close as possible 
to the word it modifies. This rule is frequently broken 
in the case of the adverb only. Do not say ‘‘ I only made 
one mistake.” but ” I made only one mistake,” as “ only ’* 
modifies one.** The importance of the position of the 
adverb may easily be realised from a companion of the 


following sentences where the meaning varies aocording ta 
the place of the^adverb : — 

(a) I have only token one (i.e., and done nothing more). 
(6) I only have taken one (i.e., and no one else has), (c) I 
hove taken only one (i.e., and no more) , In (6) “ only *• 
is an adjective. 

Compare (a) I have only a daughter (and no other child) 
(b) 1 have on only daughter (and no other daughter). 
Similai'ly : (a) I only have spoken the truth (and no one 
else has), {b) I have spoken only the truth (and nothing 
else). 

Caution l.~Bowaro of using only as a conjunction 
equivalent to but ; e.g. “ I knocked only (=:but) I did not 
ring.” ” I spoke only (=:but) you did not hear.” 

Caution 2. — An adverb must not be inserted between 
the sign of the Infinitive (to) and the Infinitive. The 
“ Split Infinitive,” as it is called, should be carefully 
avoided. Instead of saying “ He promised to ihorougUy 
sift the matter,” say “ Ho promised to sift the matter 
thoroughly.'* Instead of “ They seemed to greatly appreciate 
the joke,” say “ They seemed to appreciate the joke 
greatly." 

NEGATIVE ADVERBS. 

Tho use of double negatives must be avoided, since two 
negatives make an affirmative. 


COMMON EUROBS. COEKKCIED TORMS. 

It is not here I don't think. I do not think it is here. 

I should not wonder if it I should not wonder if it 
does not rain. rains. 

I have not got no ink. I have no ink. 

He won't have no more. He won't have any more. | 

Nothing never did annoy Nothing ever did annoy 

him. him. 

Nobody can't compel me to Nobody can compel ra® to 
do it. do it. I 

No more don't I. Neither do I. 

Ho never said nothing. He never said anything. 

I never did no such thing. I never did any such thing. 

I did not hardly have time. I hardly had time. 

Remark. The second sentence as it stands would nicf-.a 
” If it does not rain I shall not bo surprised,” and should 
therefore bo used if that is the meaning iiilendcd. 

Remark. — The last sentence, though not actually con- 
taining two negatives, is practically an example of double 
negative, since hardly is equivalent to almost not. 

THE PREPOSITION. 

Two common errors in connexion with the preposition 
must bo carefully avoided. (1) The use of tho Nominative 
instead of the Objective after a proposition ; e.^. “ Who 
are you speaking toF" instead of “To whom” are you 
speaking ? ” (2) The use of the wrong preposition ; e.g. 

“ Yours is different to mine,” instead of “ Yours is different 
from mine.” 

List of words reauiring certain prepositions after them. 

WORD. rEErOSITION. WOBD. PREPOSITION. 

corresponding to afraid of 

different from frightened at 

similar to opposite to 

in accordance with buy from 

analogous to contrast vdih 

estranged from dissent from 

averse from disagree with 

agreo with differ with 

(a person) (to disagree) 
agree to (a thing) differ from 

part from (to be different) 

(a person) know of, about 

part with (a thing) tell of, about 

prefer to (another) think of, about 

(one thing) 
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To compare (to note the points of likeness and difference) 
most be followed by the preposition voith ; e.g. ** Iiet us 
compare his hand writing with hers.’* 

To compare (to regard as similar) must be followed by the 
preposition to ; c.g. “ I should compare your style to his.” 


j COMMON ERBOES. | CORREOTED FORMS. 

I It is different to what I ! It is different from what 
i expected. I expected, 

j Ho is clever compared to ; Ho is clever compared 
I his brother. V'Uh hia brother. 

Think on me sometimes. 'think of me sometimes. i 

I bought it off liim. 1 bought it of him. : 

Ho had it off of me. . He had it from mo. j 

I prefer to know the worst I prefer knowing the worst ' 

than to linger in suu- to lingering in suspense, 
ponse. ' ^ j 

i English parents who live English parents who live 
j in India are obliged to ; in India arc obliged to ; 

i part with their children, ; inirt from their children. 

I Pour the water in the Pour tho water mto the 
I basin. \ basin. J 

I The poet had a strong i Tlio poet had a strong ■ 
distuato to publicity. distaste for publicity. 

I Will you try and finish it. i Will you iry to tinish it ? j 

i I was telling him on it. 1 I was telling him of it. ^ ■ 

: In point of style I should ! In point of stylo I shouM 

! compare him with ! compare liim^o Dickens. 

' Dickens. | 

I I get up very early of a \ I get up very early in tho 
j morning. j morning. 


Similarly, prepositions must not bo used to govern 
adverbs ; tho following arc, tUcri'foro, incorrect : — 

“ Where are yon going to? ” “ to ") 

“ From whence do you come ? ” (omit “ from ”) 

We must admit tho phrase, “ Where do you come from ? ” : 
as sanctioned by general usage in place of the obsolete ! 
” Whence do you come ? ” 

Again, prepositions cannot govern other prepositions. i 
The following arc, therefore, incorrect : — ' 

Ho sold it at hdow cost price ” (omit “ at ”) I 

“He sold it at above its value ” (omit “ at”) j 

Between can only bo used in reference to two things. ; 
When more than two things are in question among should I 
be used ; e.g. “ The cako was divided between John and | 
Mary,” but “ Tho cake was divided among all the children.” 


CORRELATIVES. 

Certain words are used in pairs, and are then said to bo 
correlative. Tho correlatives aie chiefly conjunctions, but 
thoro are^also a few adjectives and adverbs which have 
their appropriate correlatives. 

LIST OF CORRELATIVES. EXAMPLES. 

Both — and Both Scott and Dickens aro 

great authors. 

Either tho King or the Queen 
will come. 

Neither the King nor the 
Queen can come. 

I wonder whether ho or she 
will come. 

Though he is just, yet he is 
generous. 

1 act not only from choice but 
also from necessity. 

Your book is the same as 
mine. 

You ha VO such opportunities 
as few enjoy. 

His determination is such 
that he is sure to succeed. 

I am not so foolish as to credit 
that. 


Either — or 
Neither — nor 


Whether — or 


Though — yet 
Not only — but also 
Same (Adj.) — as (Pron.) 
Such (Adj.)-~as (Pron.) 
Such (Adj.)-.that (Conj.) 
So (Adv.)— as (Oowj.) 


So (Adv«)~tliat (Gonj.) He was so credulous that he 
believed the most im* 
probable tales. 

More (Adv.)— than (Conj.) The child is more frightened 
than hurt. 

Caution. — Great care must be taken (a) to use the right 
correlative, {b) to put it iu tho right place. 

— Xhe correlative conjunctions should immediately 
prcccilo tho words they servo to connect. Hence “ He 
neither fears death or captivity ” is incorrect for two 
reasons : 

{a) The wTong correlative is used, [or should be nt)r.) 

(6) Neither is misplaced, [neither .should immediately 
jwocedo “ death ”.) ...» 

The correct form is “ He fears neither death nor caj)tivity,'* 


CtlMMOK EUKOKS. 


I Neither you or I have ever 
j met h*'r. 

You arc as tall or even 
I taller than your brother. 

. Your 'work is as good or 
i even belter than his. 

; 1 do not know if ho will 
, eomo or not. 

He neither fears death nor 
I ei.ile. 

, She t*lays more accurately 
j but not so impressively 
i as her sister. 

Tho queen was more 
j)opu!ar hut not so 
gifted as he* husband. 

I He neither l«»vcs his wife 
j or children. 


I_ 


corrected forms. 


ha VO 


Neither you nor I 
ev(T met her. 

You are as tall as your 
brother or even taller. 

Vour w ork is as good as 
Ills or even better. 

I do not know whether he 
will come or not. 

He fears neither death nor 
exile. 

She plays more aorur/vtely 
than her sister but not 
BO impressively. 

Tho queen was more 
popular than her 
husband, but not so 
git ted. 

Ho loves neither his wife 
nor children. 


Caution. — Certain eovrelativc conjunelions, such as 
either — or, neither — nor, inlro<l’>ne alternative statements 
which are mutually exclusive ; tho verb must, therefore, 
agree 'W'ilh one or tho other of the subjccis, nut not with 
both. Hence ” Neither ho nor I re welcome ” is incorrect. 
Say “Neither is ho welcome, nor am I,” or “Ho is 
not welcome, nor oni I.” 


THE APOSTROPHE. 

Eiiors frequently occur in the use of the apostrophe. 
These errors, however, may easily bo avoided by attention 
to the following eiinplo rules : 

Rule. — Tho possessive ease of a noun is formed, (a) In 
tho singular by the a<idition of 's to the nominative singular ; 
in, “ The poet’s w orks ”=The works of tho poet. (6) In 
the plural by tho addition of ’, as, “ The poets’ works ”sa 
The works of the poets. 

Exception to [h). — When the nominative plural does 
not end in s, tho possessive plural is formed by adding ’s, 
as in the singular ; thus, The children’s games ; tho men’s 
wages. 

Exception to (a). — When the Nominative Singular ends 
in an s, or an s sound, it is usual to omit s after the 
apostrophe, especially when tho next word begins with s, 
as : “ For conscience' sake.” “ For righteousness' sake.” 
*^Mose3' rod that budded.” 

Note 1. — In the case of Proper Nouns the practice varies. 
For instance, tho Possessive Case of James may bo written 
James' or James's ; c.g., “ My house is in James' street,” 
“ This is Jama's book.” Some common nouns also, such 
as mistress, governess, admit of cither form : c.g, “ She 
knocke.d ni her m/ Jrcss's door.” “ She did it for her 
mistress' sake. ’ 

Note 2.— For the sake of euphony, or for variety, c/, 
followed by the Objective Case, Is sometimes substituted 
for tho Possessive Case. For example, wo say, “ Tho law 
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of Moscfi,” not “Mosoi* Law”; “The wisdom of the 
Ancients/* not ** The Ancients* wisdom.*’ 

Buie. — When the noons in the Possessive Case ore in 
apposition, the a.poBtrophe is added to the second only ; 
e.g. ” Ooleridge the poet’s works are full of genius.” 
” Edward the King of England’s Grown is in the Tower of 
London.” This construction is to be avoided as inelegant. 
It is much better to say ” The works of Coleridge the poet 
are full of genius.” 

Note 1. — The names of lifeless things are rarely put into 
the Possessive Case, the preposition of followed by the 
objective being used in preference. IVe say ; ” The top 
of the hill,” not ” the hiU's top ” ; The end of the story,” 
not ” The story’s end.” It is common, however, to say 
the sun’s heat,” or ** the moon’s rays,” as if sim and moon 
were regarded as living beings. 

Note 8.—WMth regard to such an expresfiion as ** That 
friend of your sinter ' is clever,” it is somotimos objected 
that the possessive is redundant, and that the correct 
expression is, ** That friend of your sister is clever.” But 
the former is qnile correct when the friend spoken of is 
only one of a number, and is preferable to the latter wben 
the speaker wdshes to emphasize the fact. 

Note 8. — The insertion of tlie apostrophe in the Possessive 
Case of personal pronouns is incorrect. Say, “I remain 
yours truly,” not ” j'our’a truly ” ; ” That dog loves its 
master,” not ” it’s master.” 


2 . ERRORS OP STYLE. 

Tlie subject of stylo is less definite in charaotcr than 
♦hat of grammatical accuracy, being to a certain extent 
a question of taste, but even here certain rules may be 
laid down which arc indejiendcnt of individual preference. 
If the stylo of a wTiter or speaker is to be gootl there are 
certain characteristics ho must acquire, and certain faults 
h() must avoid. Tlirco qualities may bo mentioned as 
essential to a good styl(»: (1) Clearness of expression, 
(2) purity of idiom, (3) simplicity of style. 

With a view to dearness of expression wo must avoid 
{a) misplacing words, ns by so doing we alter or obscure 
the sense, (6) omitting words when their omission causes 
ambiguity. 

With a view to purity of idiom we must avoid (a) re- 
dundant expnv<ions, (6) fault y constructions, (r) inelegant 
constructions, (d) inisuso of words, (c) slang words and 
phrases. 

With a view to simplicity of style we must avoid every 
form of affectation or mannerism, including the use of 
pompous w'ords and phrases. Foreign words and phrases 
should bo introduced very simringly int o our conversation 
or writings. 

INCORRECT ORDER OF WORDS. 

A sentence is often rendered ludicrous, or, at least 
doubtful in meaning, by iho misplacing of a word or 
phrase. For example : 

1. A set of Scott’s novels for sale by a gentleman 
about to go abro.'id elegaiitly bound in morocco. 
(‘‘ Elegantly bound in morocco ” should be inserted after 
novels.”) 

2. Erected to the memory of .Tohn Phillips, who was 
nooidentally shot as a mark of affection by hisbrotlier. (“As 
H mark of affection by his brother ” sliould follow 
“ Erected.”) 

3. The building has been sold where this noble patriot 
was assassinated for the benefit of the nation. (“ Where 
this noble patriot w’as assassinated ” should come after 
the word “ building.”) 

The following instances of a similar clinractcr the reader 
will easily bo able to recast in their correct form : — 

1. No one ever learnt anything that was w^orth learning 
easily. 

2. The speaker alluded to the statement that the treaty 
might be repudiated with scorn. 


3. I have read the three first piwes. (N.B.— There ean 
only be one first page.) 

4 . We nearly saw a man run over to-day. (What word 
docs “ nearly ” modify ?) 

6. The poor man spoke of his benefactor who had given 
him a guinea wnth latitude. 

6. She gave the doll to the baby whose head was off, 

7. Wanted a boy to clean windows with good references. 

8. Wanted a housekeeper in a small gentleman’s family. 

9. He shot himself after bidding his wife good-bye with 
a gun. 

10. The speaker referred to the enemies who had always 
thwarted him in a spirit of generosity. 

1 1. This is a proof of the boy’s dishonesty whom we have 
just dismissed. 

12. The traitor was ordered to bo beheaded by the 
judge. 

13. I saw a dead sheep walking across the moor. 

N.B. — A study of the preceding examples will enable 

the reader to realize the great importance of keeping a 
relative word or phrase as close as possible to its antecedent. 
He will then avoid such ludicrous statements as the 
following : — 

“ That flower cost half-a-crown which he is wearing.” 

ELLIPSIS. 

I. 

Ellipsis, or the omission of a word or phrase, where the 
omission can easily be supplied mentally, is quite allowable, 
even in prose, while in poetry it is frequently employed 
w'ilh very good effect, e.g. 

” There are in this loud stunning tide of human care 
and crime 

(t/tose) With whom the melodies abide of the everlasting 
chime. 

Who carry music in their heart 
I’hrougli dusky lane and vTangliug mart, 
plying their daily task with busier feet, 

Because their secret souls a holy strain repeat.” 

Keble. 

A word, however, must never bo omitted if its absence 
would citber.obscuro the meaning or alter the sense of th» 
])nss.age. Ellipsis is frequently cnqfioycd with a view to 
avokliug uimecossary rep'ctilion. 

The principle is right, but it must be applied with care. 
For instance, w’hcn two subjects are followed by the sam» 
verb, the verb may often bo omitted after one subject, but 
only trhen the same part of the verb (s understood. It ia 
correct to sny, ** The fires were lighted and the breakfast 
things laid,” because were is expressed before “ lighted ” 
and understood before ” laid.” But we must not say, 

” The fire was lighted and the breakfast tilings laid,” 
because in the latter example was is expressed before 
“ lighted,” whereas trere is required before “ laid.” 


Incorrect use ol Ellipsis. 


r~ 

COMMON EBBOBS. 

COBBECTED VOBMS. ' 

I always have ^ , and 
always shall regret my 
mistake. 

Do you think that such a 
thing is^, or 

ever will happen f 

They ever have ^ , and ever 
will be our enemies. 

The master trusted us then 
and still does ^ . 

I always have regretted n\y j 
mistake and always 
shall regret it. * 

Do you think that such a 
thing is happening, has ' 
happened, or ever will , 
happen f 

They ever have been and • 
ever will he our enemies. 1 
The master trusted ua then ; 
and still does trust ua, i 


II. 

A verb and its subject should not both bo omitted, 
such an important omission would seriously affect both 
the sense and the construction. 
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EiampleB ol constrnotioii spoilt by Ellipne. 


COMMON EKROBS. 


COKBHCTED TOBMS. 


; Ho is not so passionate as 
^ ^ formerly, 
j Your work is better than 
j ^ ^ last week. 

I I am much stronger than 
1 a A a year ago. 

: The standpoint of the 
I soldier and ^ of the 
j diplomatist are radically 
I different. 

I I have found a pocket 
; book with several 
letters and ^ a silver 
' monogram on the back. 
Jle is playing better than 
^ last week. 


Note. — Tho omission of the distinguishing adj^'ctivo 
often alters tho sense of a passage, e.g, “ I saw tho poet 
and tho painter” (two distinct persons); I saw tho poet 
and painter ” (i.o. the pot;t who was also a painter). 

Caution. — The anteoedent of a relative pronoun must not 
oe omitted in prose. Wo must not say : ” This is tho best 
book and which is my favourite,” but “ This is tho best 
book and Me that is my favourite.” 


He is not so passionate as 
he was formerl}'. 

Your work is better than 
it was last week. 

I am much stronger than 
/ was a 3 *ear ago. 

The stand f)oint of tho 
j soldier and that of tho 
I diplomatist arc ratlically 
I difToront. 

I have found a pocket- 
book with several 
letters and wUh a silver 
monogram on the back. 

He is playing better than I 
he did last we(‘k. ' 


REDUNDANCY. i 

Redundancy is tho exact opposite of ellipsis. A word j 
£- said to bo redundant, that is 8U])eilluous, when it is j 
unnecessary both to the sense and to tho construct ion. { 
Redundant w’orda are, os a rule, meaningless repetitions, 
and should be carefully eliminated. 

Ellipti(;al constnndions are fn^quently justifiable, but 
rsdundaiit ones ru'vcr, though certain nsluodant phrases 
have become sanctioned by usage. As an instance of this 
wo ma}’ mention the insertion of a redundant of between 
two nouns in apposition ; e.g. the City (of) London, the 
play (of) IJarnlot, tho story (of) The Vicar of Wakefield. 

In poctr}’^ also reilundant expressions are allowable, and 
frwjucntly introduced for the sake of tho sound or tho j 
metre ; e.g. 

” Tho pass was steep and rugged, 

Tho wolves they howled and whined.” — Macaulay. 
With tho above exceptions, however, redundant words 
ahould be avoided. 

Sentences containing redundant words ; — 

1. T am fond of tho name of Mary. 

2. Marlowe is inferior to no poet except to Shakespeare. 

3. These are their opinions and which 1 need not now 

describe more fully. 

4. ITo sold it at above its market value. 

fi. He was a very different sort of a man in tlioie days, 
fi. I bouglit it off of him. 

7. Tho tiger is equally as strong as tho lion, 
b. Your plan appears to be the more preferable. 

U. At length the discourse came to a final end. 

1(». BiU however I will come if you wish it, 

1 1. He went for to do it in a hurry. 

12. Lo ! they were all dead corpses. 


ERRORS IN CONSTRUCTION. 

I. 

One of tho commonest errors in construction is tho use 
of tho Unrelated Participltt as it is called. 

Rule. — A PaHiciple should never be introduced into 
a sentence when there is no word expressed with which it 
CM logically agree. Disregard of this rule frequently 
^0 incorrect and absurd statements ; e.g. 
o* w across the bridge my hat blew off. 

« market his horse cost a shoe. 

3. Tho palace can be seen distinctly walking to the station. 


4. Having forgoUen to call at theoobbler*s my shoes were 
not sent homo. 

6. Going to church a bee stung me. 

6. SiUing on a stile a bull attacked him. 

7. Did you see tho beautiful sunset coming upstairs T 
In the above sentences many absurd statements are 

unintentioimlly made. A hat is said to have walked 
across a bridge, a palace to have walked to the station, 
a bee to have gone to church, and so on. 

These and similar sentences may easily bo rectified, 
eil.hcr by supplying words which are understood or by 
recasting. 3’he above sentences will then road os follows : 

\. As I was walking across tho bridge my hat blew off. 

2. As he was riding to market his horse cast a shoe. 

3. The palace can be Boen distinctly as you are walking 

to the station. 

4. As 2 forgtd to call at the cobbler’s my shoes were not 

sent homo. 

5. As I was going to church a bee stung me. 

6. As he v'as sitting on a stile a bull attacked him. 

7. Did you see tho beautiful suuset as you were coming 

upstairs ? 

II. 

Role. — I’he subject should not be changcnl iti the middle 
of a sentence. Tho following sonteuccs aro faulty in this 
respect : — 

1. Having Cnishcd his day’s work, tho rest of his timn 

was spent in nmnH(‘uient. 

2. Having written tho It'itcT, it was then posted. 

3. Being his sole comjjanion ho naturally addressed 

lu‘my(*!f to mo. 

4. On his putting the first question to the candidate 

he at once turned pale. 

r>. Alarmed .at the ship’s danger, tho boat was launched, 

0. Hoping you are well, helicvo me, cte. 

Tho above examples may bo rcwrrt<>n as follows: — 

1. Having finished his day’s work, ho tho rest o! 

his time in ainusemoM'.. 

2. Tho letter having been whitten was then postwl, or. 

Having w’ritten the Vetter ho then \H)8ted it. 

3. Being hLs solo compai\i4>n I was ilio ono to wV.om 

ho naturally addressed himself. 

4. Hie first question put tw tie, candidate caused him at 

once to turn pale. ( 

6. Being alarmed at the sviip’a peril, they launched th* 
boat. \ 

6. Hoping yon are well, I rJemain, etc. 

Illogical Statements should joe carefully avoided ; e.g, 

(o) Alexander was grealter than any monarch of 
his time. (” Any ^monarch ” would includo him- 
self, and no man 0 :^ be greater than himself. Say 
instead, “ any otJi^r monarch.”) 

(6) My watch is too fastA ('riiia imjilics that it is right 
for a watch to bo a little fast. Omit the word 
too.) > 

(c) John and his broth^^ won tho two first prizes. 

(There cannot bo two first prizes. Say the first 
two prizes.) 

(d) Grace was the most talented of all lier sisters. (This 

implies that Grace was or»o of her own si-sters. 
Say “ Grace was more talented than any of her 
sisters.”) 

(e) The statement may be perfectly true to some extent. 

(A statement cannot bo perfectly true if it id only 
true to some extent. Omit perfectly.) 

(/) The fairest of her daughters, Evo, 

IV. 

Anacoluthon, or a break-down in the sequence. 

There is one form of error which occurs more frequently 
in the spoken than in tho written language, namely, a 
sudden change of coxistniction in tho middle of a sentence. 
This is liable to happen when tho ejieaker finds himself 
involved in a long aeutonce of which he has forgotten tha 
beginning ; e.g. 
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** Then the nuoi, fo great waa hii ecmrage, and ao un- 
daunted his resolution, that even his enemies applauded 
him.” 

It will be observed that the word “man,” which is 
intended to form the subject of the sentence, is left without 
tt predicate. 

V. 

Other idiomatic mistakes are as follows 
1. The use of the future for the present tense ; e.g. I shall 
be pleased to accept your kind invitation. (Say, “ I 
have much pleasure in accepting your kind invitation.”) 
% The use of when to introduce a definition after the verb 
to be ; e.g. An obstacle is wJten there is an impediment. ! 
(Say “ an obstacle is an impediment.”) ; 

3. The use of an implied double negative ; e.g. I shall not j 

say more than I can avoid. (Say “ 1 shall not say i 
more than I am obliged.”) 1 couldn’t hardly credit ; 
it. (Say “I could hardly credit it.”) 

4. The choice of the wrong word as subject ; e.g. Bills are 

requested not to bo stuck here. 

15. “ I called but 1 found them out ” is open to objexjtion j 
as an illogical statement. Say “ I called but found ■! 
that they vrere out.” | 

PHRASEOLOGY. | 

Some forms of expression, witliout being absolutely 
ungrammatical, are very inelegant, and should be avoided ! 
for that reason, while others are both clumsy and ' 
ungrammatical. A |cw of the commonest instances are j 

Hiven below. j 


COMMON ERUORS', CORRECTED FORMS. 


I I have to go at eleven. 


j tea. Not I don't, I 

I I had not time to finish my i 
I work. j 

. You nned not to talk fn j 
j that way, i 

j You ought not to say that. ; 


those, books. i i 

What do you think T ■ , 

Several of them are lost. j 

That is indeed (or certainly) | 
a fine one. I 

You must not think I am i 
complaining. | 

He has been away a great ! 

! deal this year. | 


I said nothing of the kind, j 
I have read nearly all j 


Will it como to-day ? It ! i 
ought. I j 

I thought you did not like I 


I have got to go at eleven. 

Will it come to-day ? It 
should do, 

I thought you did not like 
tea. No more / do. 

I didn't have time to finish 
my work. 

You didn't use to talk like 
that. 

You hadn't ought to say 
that. 

I never said anything of 
the kind. 

I have read pretty weU all 
those books. 

Whatever do you think 7 

A whole lot of them are 
lost. 

That is a fine one and no 
mistake. 

Mind you, I am not 
complaining. 

Ho has been away a lot 
this year. 


UISAFFLICATIOM OF WORDS. 


Adjectiyes are especially liable to this abuse, and their 
force has in many instances been permanently wreokened by 
a wanton perversion of their meaning. Such words as 
awful, terriUe, fearful, are notable instances of this. We 
oonstwtly hear of “ an awful bore,” and “ a terrible 
nuisance.” People are continually apologizing for being 
*' fearfully early,” “ terribly late,” “ treinondously 
hungry.” If people who use such expressions know they 
are talking slang, no more need bo said. Again, great 
poverty of idea is shown in the attempt to make one 
adjective cover a wide range of meaning, and do doty 
for many different ideas. The word ntce is, perhaps, the 
most striking instance of this. Compare the various 
meanings of nice in the following eentenoes : — 

I had a nice, walk to-day (pleasant). 


I This oake is v^ nice (delicious). 

I What a nice picture (beautiful). 

We had a nice talk (enjoyable). 

She wore a nice hat at the concert (pretty, becoming). 

He has nice manners (pleasing, couileoas). 

What a nice view (lovely). 

Your sister is very nice (charming, agreeable). 

That is a very nice story (interesting). 

That will be a nice help (great). 

Beautiful and lovdy ore also often misapplied* These 
adjectives must never be applied to food, as they so often 
are. A picture may bo licautifnl, and scenery lovely, 
but a cake, however delicious, is neither lovely nor 
beautiful. 

Good should not be used for great. Do not say “ He 
took a good deal of trouble,” but “ He took a great deal of 
trouble.” 

IL 

Verbs also are sometiinos misapplied or used in excess. 
I'o get has been greatly abused, as will be seen from the 
following instances of the incorrect or clumsy use of this 
one w’ord : — 

I have got to go=I am oliliged to go, 

I h.avc got several friends = I have several friends. 

Now you must g^ to w ork=Now you must set to work. 

I am getting to like it better =I am beginning to like it 
better. 

To go is also great 1}’^ overused. 

It has just gone j line = It has just struck nine. 

Has the boh gone jxt ?s::Has the bell rung yet 7 

That f)iano is going all day — That piano is being played 
ell day. 

He is very far gone = He is in a very serious condition. 

Why do you go on like that 7= Why do you behave like 
that 7 

It is your go next=:It is your turn next. 

To do is another verb that is overworked. “ Have you 
done the clothes ? ” This nt one time refers to “folding,” 
at another time to “brushing,” at another to “starching,” 
and so on. This indefinite use of words is a common mark 
of an uneducalcd mind. 

HI. 

The following words seem very liable to misuse : — 
Witlmit is often used for unless, like for as, as for that, as 
for who, what for wIm, and for to, only for but. 


1 COMMON ERRORS. 

CORRECTED FORMS. 

I will not go without you 
approve. 

You should speak like I do. 

Not as I am aware of. 

Do you know the man as 
did it 7 

Will you try and come 
early 7 

I thought so, only I was 
not certain. 

That is the man what did 
it. 

I will not go UTiless you 
approve. 

You should speak as I do. 

Not that 1 am aware of. 

Do you know the man who 
did it 7 

Will you try to coire early. 

1 thought so but 1 was not 
certain. 

That is the man wl^ did 
it. 


IV. 

The following is a list of pairs of words which are often 
confused with each other. 


affect (influence) 
apparent (seeming) 
but 

oompliment 

(complimentary speech) 
counsel (advice) 
can (is able) 
continual (frequent) 
centre (middle point) 
couple (two) 
dying (participle of die) 


effect (bring about) 
manifest (evident) 
than 

oomplement (completion) 

oouncil (body of councillors) 
may (is permitted) 
continuous (without a break) 
middle (middle line, midst) 
pair (two that match) 
dyeing (participle of dye) 
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fiawm (participle of fiy) 
formally (in a formal 

manner) 

farther (comparative of 
far) 

half 

illoaion (delusivo 

appearance) 
leas (not so much) 
plenty (denotes quantity) 
principal (chief) 
stationary (at a standstill) 
practice (the noun) 

want (:= desire) 


suffer from, have 
flowed (participle of flow) 
formerly (at a former time] 

further (comparative of 

forth) 

part 

allusion (a reference) 

fewer (not so many) 
many (denotes number) 
principle (rule of action) 
stationery (writing materials) 
practise (the verb) 

/ need = (require) 

\lack 


COMMON EEnOHS. 


I enjoy very bad health. 
The weather elJecte my 
spirits. 

Ho parts his hair down the 
centre. 

j I was formally his bouso- 
j keeper. 

I He made an illusion to the 
i fact. 

■ I no sooner went out but 
1 it began to rain, 
i You don’t uant to be too 
j particular, 
j Give me the smaller half. 
j That verb wants a compli- 
; ment. 

: Can John come for a walk 
I with me ? 


SLANG WORDS AND PHRASES. 

There are certain forma of expreasion which, though 
often used, are open to objc('-tion on account of thoir 
ineleganco or vulgarity. For those reasons nlang words, 
and words used in a slang sense, are generally speaking 
to be avoided. No hard and fast rule can bo laid 
down, as it is largely a question of good taste, but a few 
examples may be given as specimens : — 

Words used in a slang sense. 

Rather. “ Did you enjoy your holidays 7 ” Rather. 

Rough, “ That was rough on you.” 

Mighty. “ You ore mighty particular.” 

Screw. ” My screw was raised last year.” 

Invite. ” Did you get an invito to the Smiths’ ball 7 ” 
Slang ‘phrases. 

That wiJJ suit you down to the ground. 

They were dressed up to the nines. 

That lakes the take. 

1 was very angry I promise you. 

It will just serve you out. 

How wiU that do you ? 

They do you very well at that hotel. 

You just wait and see. 

How awfully nice. 


CORRECTED FORMS. 


I have very bad health. j 
The weather affects my i 
spirits. ^ I 

He parts hia hair down the j 
middle. 

} I was formerly his housc- 
j keeper. 

Ho made an allusion to 
the fact. 

I no sooner went out than 
it began to rain. ; 

j-you need not be too pur* ! 
I ticular. ; 

I Give mo the smaller part. ‘ 
That verb needs a coinple- ■ 
ment. j 

31 ay John come for a walk i 
with mo ? I 


SIMPLICITY OF LANGUAGE. 

In language, as well as in diess and behaviour, simplicity 
b a mark of good breeding. People who are half-educated 
often show a marked tendency to use grand words and 
pompous language. They also introduce foreign phrases 
mto tlmir conversation, often wdth disastrous results, owing 
to their imperfect knowledge of the language from which 
they quote. ® 

Miatakes of language are excusable when they proceed 
ttom pure ignorance, but they are too often the result of 
m ^«oted desire to impress others with a sense of the 
speaker s supenw *’ leming and soohd standing. 


No doubt the subject of eouTersation sometimes requires 
the use of unfamiliar words, but as a rule the most homely 
words are the most vivid and graphio that wo can employ. 
In illustration of this remark, let us compare Dr. Johnson’s 
account of an incident in the Highlands written for the 

{ lublio eye and hia account of the same incident in a private 
etter to a friend : (1) “ Out of one of the beds on which wo 
wore to repose started up at our entrance a man black as 
a Cyclops from his forge.” (2) “ On our entering the room 
a man as black as a tinker bounced out of one of the bed.s 
on which we wore to lie.” 

Caution. — Never use grand words whore simple words 
will express your moaning equally well, since to do so is 
as great an offence against good tasto as the wearing of a 
flue dress on an unsuitable occasion. 


COMMON ERRORS. 

j CORRECTED FORMS. 

1 was just commencing to 
Fpeak when j'ou came in. 

Permit mo to assist you to | 
some tea. 

At that momtnt the 
missive arrived which 
broke up our ftstive 
assembly. j 

I presume you allude to me. j 
May I have tbo felicity of 
congratulating you ? j 

I was just beginning to 
speak when you came 
in. 

! Let n'e give you some tea. 

At that moment the nofr. 
arrived wdiich broke up 
our merry party, 

I suppose you mean me. 

.May 1 have the pleasure 
of congratulating you ? 


PUNCTUATION. 

If the meaning .>f a pafi:*ago is to be clrur, it must not 
only bo eorrecily cxpn^srfod, but the riglit ords must be 
emphasized, and the pauses must oucur in the prr.j)er 
places. Ill a written or printed passage tlicso pauses are 
indicated by ixuirks of punctuation or stops. 

(a) The Comma (,) indicates a slight pause, and is used 

(1) between short co-ordinate simtenccs, e.g. — 

“ Men may come, and men may go, hut i go on for 
ever.” The Ih^ok — Tennyson. 

(2) between the different clauses of a complex sentence, 

e.g.— 

I stood on tbo bridge at midnight. 

As the clocks w’cre striking Iho hour.” 

The Bridge — Longfdlow, 

(3) between words and phraser in apposition, e.g. — 
Hereward, the last of the English, wos a mighty man. 

(4) between the different words constituting a list or 

enumeration, e.g. — 

She was wise, witty, and generous. 

Tea, sugar, and coffee are used in large quantities. 

N.B. — A passage included between two commas is more 
or less parenthetical in character, and may often bo 
removed without affecting the construction of the sentence. 
If its parenthetical character is to be emphasized, brat'kets 
should take iho place of commas ; e.g. — 

Elizabeth, Queen of England, was a great nil -r. 
Elizabeth (so the story goes) gave a ring to Essex. 

(6) Ov jasionally a comma is used to indicate the omission 
of a word, e.g. — 

“ To eiT is human ; to forgive, divine.” 

(?d The Semi-colon (;) indicates a longer pause limn the 
comma, and is used to separate long co-oniiiiato 
sentences ; e.g. — 

“ From sunrise unto sunset 
All earth shall hear thy fame ; 

A glorious city thou shall build 
And name it by thy name.” 

Tite Lay of lloratius — Macaulay. 
(c) The Colon (:) indicates a still longer pause, and is used 

(1) between the different parts of a paragraph whero 
they are to bo slightly connected, whereas a full 
stop would entirely diaccamect them e.g.— 
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0 hftppy living things I no tongue 
Their beauty might declare: 

A fpring of love gushed from my heart. 

And I blessed them unaware.’* 

TAe Ancient Mariner — Cdtridge. 

(2) It is also used before enumerations ; e.g. — 

The regiments in action were as follows : The Scots 
Greys, the Irish Fusiliers, etc. 

(3) It is also used to introduce a quotation ; e.g. — 

And a verse of a Lapland song 

Is haunting my memory still : 

** A !>oy’B will is the wind’s will. 

And the thoughts of youth are long long thoughts.” 

3Iy Lost Yovth—LongfeUow. 
[d) The Period or Full Stop (.) indicates that the sentence 
is complete ; e.g. — 

“ When the pie was opened. 

The birds began to sing.” 

It also marks abbreviated forms, as for instance, — 
e.g. (exempli gratia = for the sake of example), 
i.e. (id eat— that is.) 

{<) The Mark of Interrogation (?) is used instead of a full 
stop if the sciitenco takes the form of a direct 
question ; e.g. — 

IVas not that a dainty dish 
To Ect before the king ? ” 

(/) The Mark ol Exclamation (I), as its name implies, is 
used after Interjections and exclamatory phrases 
or sentences, also after the Nominative of Address, 
e.jr. — 

Hark ! ” she said, “I hear a rushing . . 

“ No, my child 1 ” said old Nokoniis, 

” 'Tis the night-wind in the pine-trees I ” 

lliatvatha — Longfdloin. 
(s') laverled Commas (“ ” ) are used to enclose a quotation, 
e.g.— 

*‘ Try not the pass,” the old man said. 

An amusing lesson on the importaiico of putting the 
stops in the right fdace is given in our first English Corned^', 
Balph Roiattr Doinfcr, written by Nicholas Lklal, the Head 
Master of Eton, for his bo3"a to act. lii this play a love- 
letter is quite spoiled, and all its comjdiments turned into 
insults owing to the reader pausing at the wrong places. 
This is the letter ; — 

Now by thcs(^ presents I do j'ou advertise 
That 1 am minded to marry yon in no wise. 

For your goods and substance I could be content 
To take you as ye arc. If yo mind to be my wife 
Ye shall be assured for the time of my hfo 
I will keep yo right w'ell from good raiment and faro 
Yo shall not bo kept but in sorrow and care. 

Ye shall hi no wise live at your own hberty ; 

Do and say w hat ye lust, ye shall never please me ; 
l?ut when yo are merry, I will bo all sad ; 

When yo are sorry I will be very glad ; 

When yo seek your heart's ease I will be unkind ; 

At no time in ino shall ye much genilones:! find.” 

Ralph Roister Doister. Vdal (1534-1541). 

3. COMMON EBROBS IN 
PRONUNCIATION, 

Errors in pronunciation sometimes arise from lack of 
knowledge, but they arc more often due to carelessness. 
With a view to avoiding such errors, from whichever cause 
they proceed, we may classify them as follows 

(а) Incorrect accentuation ; e.g., formid'ablo for 

for'midable, despie/able for des'picablc. 

(б) The sounding of letters which ouiiht to bo mute; 

e.g., the letter t in of/cn, cpis/le, aposfle. 

(c) Incorrect pronunciation of words which are not 

pronounced as they are spelt; c.g., figure for 
figgur, 

(d) The sounding of final e, or es, as a distinct syllable, 

when it should be mute, and vice-versa; for 
instance, 


animal-ou-le for animal-onle * 

epi-tome for epit-o-me v 

anti-strophe for antis-tro-phe ' 

anti-podes for antip-o-des 
ration-ale for ration-a-le * 

(e) Mutilation of a word owing to ignorance of ite form'^ 
as sparrowgrass for asparagus. 

Errors due to want ol care. / 

(а) Various forms of elision, such as — 

The dropping of vowel sounds at the bcginnijcig, 
middle, or end of a word, for example— , 

The dropping of the initial vowel, as ’le’fbn for 
eleven. 

The dropping of a middle vowel, as histry for 
history, jography for geography, suprintend for 
superintend, sovrin for sovereign, vilet for violet, 
famly for family. 

The dropping or clipping of tho final consonant, as 
writin, readin, hopin, fearin, and the dropping 
of a consonant in tho body of a word, as Febuary 
for February, artic for arctic. 

(б) The insertion or addition of letters ; e.g., snbstract 

for subtract, umbcrella for umbrella, sawr for 
saw, drawring for drawdng. 

(c) The substitution of one letter for another; e-g.. 

nothin^; and somctliinjE; for nothing and toma- 
thing. 

(d) The corruption of vowel sounds : 

ai for a, as laidy, paiper, for lady, paper, 
i or e for u, as jist or jest for just, 
o for o, as pcrllce for police. 

(if) A curious form of error has arisen in some cases 
from the n of the distinguishing adjective an 
being detached from it and added to the following 
noun; as a nour for an hour; a napple for 
an apple. In some instances this has led to a 
permanent change in tho form of the word, e.g., 
** a newt ” was originally an ewt ; for tho 
nonce” was originally for then once. 

Some words, on the contrary, have lost an initial 
n, owing to tho n being detached from the noun 
and attached to the distinguishing adjective a, 
e.g., an orange for a nareng, an apron for a napron, 
an adder for a nadder. 

(/) The incorrect insertion or dropping of tho aspirate. 
This is a matter of vital importance, and is fully 
treated below. 

Aids to Correct Pronunciation. Pronunciation is to 
a groat extent a quc.stion of usage, and many words art? 
even now in a state of transition. This accounts for tbt* 
fact that certain words admit of two pronunoiations, such 
as lab 'oratory and labor 'atory. It should also bo noticed 
that some words are mispronounced owing to the speaker’s 
clinging to an old pronunciation after it has become obsolete, 
such as contra 'ry for con'trary. Tho followiltg rules for 
pronouncing certain classes of words, may be found 
helpful : — 

(o) A word ending in one of the following terminations 
is accented on tho syllable immediately preced- 
ing it : — 

— acal demoni'acal, mani'acal, Zodi'aeaL 
— ciau politi'eian, pbysi'cian. 

— cracy democ'racy, aristoc 'racy, plutoc'racy. 
— ferous auriferous, pestif'erous. 

— gony cosmog'ony, thoog'ony. ^ ^ 

— grapher photog'rapher, geog'rapher, Uthog * 
rapher. 

— logy biol'ogy, geol'ogy, astrol'ogy, thcol'ogy* 
—meter perim'eter, gosom'otcr, photom'eter, 
barom'eter. 

— nomy astron'omy, econ'omy. 

— pathy homceop'athy, allop 'athy. telop'athy. 
— tion vooa'tion, inflamma'tion, authon8a'’twn, 
constitu'tion. 

(6) We must carefully avoid the tendenoy to eubswtoW 
i for a in the following terminations, -age. -am* -a*** 
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COMMON ERRORS OF SPEECH. 


W« must Bay savage, captain, moderate, and not 
savige, captin, moderit. 

e for a in the terminations -ar, -ary. We must say 
regular, singular, necessary, and not regulor, 
singuler, necessery. 

i for e in the endings -cd, -en, -et, ‘Cst, -joct, -stead, 
•ness. We must say wickecl, sudden, forest, 
pocket, subject, object, instead, governess, and 
not wickid, suddin, forist, pockit, subjict, objict, 
instid, govemiss. 

e for 0 in the termination -or. We must say 
actor, auditor, governor, author, and not acter, 
auditor, govcnier, auther. 

« for c or t or o in the endings -el, -il, -ent, -lent, -on, 
-om. We must say model, fossil, violent, present, 
and not modul, fossul, violunt, prosunt. 

We must be careful not to drop — 

Vowels, e.g., p’raps, ’Icven, Latn, Jography, 
histry, for — perhaps, cloven, Latin, geography, 
history. 

Consonants, e.g., hanful, writin, rcadin, fith, twelth, 
nex, jus, for handful, writing, reodiuj/, fi/th, 
twel/th, next, just. 


THE ASPIRATE. 


As some people find the letter h a source of difficulty, 
» few remarks on the subject may bo of service, especially 
since the correct use of the aspirate is universally regarded 
as an essential riark of education and good breeding. 

1. Remember that the h is mute, or silent, at the 
beginning of the following words; /four, /loue.sty, /tonour, 
Acir. It follows that the initial A in words dorivexi 
from the above will also bo mute, as for iu.staucc : Aciresa, 
Aonuurablc, Aourly, and so on. 

2. Bo careful always to sound the f!.:?j»iratc iu any word 
which begins wdth h, unless it is one of t he words included 
in the preceding list. At one tiimj it was considered 
correct to drop (he h in “herb” and “humble,” but it is not 
so now. Especial care i.s necessary to pronounce Ac, Aim, 
and Aer corrcotlj', for the tendency is either to drop the 
aspirate or to emphasi/.e tho pronoun— a word that seldom 
requires emi'ihasis. It i.s also necessary to guard against 
the omission of A when tho accent docs not fall on tho 
syllable beginning with A ; e.g. “ hotel,” “ veboinent.*’ 

^ 3. Never a.spirato a word which docs not begin with A, 
since to put an A in tho wrong place is an even greater 
solecism than to drop an A which ought to bo sounded. 
For instance, the pronunciation of ever as hevert oura as 
hours, or enterprise as he.nterprise, would at once stamp 
a man ns uneducated or ill-bred. 

4. Bo careful to sound tho A when it occurs in tho 
middle of a word. This warning is especially needed, as 
many people wlio would never drop an initial A are not so 
careful to sound it when it occurs in tho middle of a word ; 
for examprb, iu prrAaps, inAabit, inAnritance, proAibition. 
The aspirate should be slightly sounded iu such words 
as which, where, what. 

N.B. — Ludicrous mistakes are apt to bo made through 
carelessness about the aspirate when, as sometimes 
happens, there are two words which are alike in sound, 
except for the aspirate, such as eat and heat, air and hair, 
tar and hear. 


The following well-know'ii and ingenious lines on th 

letter A may appropriately bo quoted here: 

* whispered in Aeaven, ’twas muttered in Aell, 
And ecAo caught faintly the sound as it fell ; 

Twas allotted to man with his earliest breatA, 

Attends at his birtA and awaits him in deatA ; 

It presides o’er his Aappiuess, Aabits, and Aealth, 

Is the prop of his Aouao and the end of his wealtA. 

Jn the Aeaps of the miser ’tis Aoarded with care. 

^ prodigal Aeir. 

Rnt seaman may roam, 

'Twill wretch who expels it from Aome. 

Twill though deaf to the car 

Twill make it acutely and instantly hear. 


But in sAade let it rest, like a delicate fiower-^ 
Oh, breathe on it softly— it dies in an Aour.” 


COMMON EABOB5. 

OOBKEOTSD FOBMS. 

You must eat that iron at 
once. 

I prefer to hcai cedd 
s^mon. 

Those ore my three 
favourite hairs. 

Her air is curly. 

Her earing is not good. 

Tell shot tho apple with 
his harrow. 

He is a deceitful and art- 
less man. 

Tlio arrow is a useful farm 
implement. 

Ho is ale and earty because 
ho drinks no hale. 

Tho boots which were 
stolon wero hall marked. 

The pilot stood by tho 
elm. 

It is better to bear tho 
woes wo have than fly 
to hiUs unknown. 

Sho is a siinplo, heartless 
maid. 

You must heat that iron 
at once. 

1 prefer to eal cold Bolmon* 

Those are my three 

favourite airs. 

Her hair is curly. 

Her hearing is not good. 

Tell shot the apple with 
his arrow. 

He is a deceitful and 

JicarUesa man. 

The harrow is a OBefnl 

farm implement. 

Ho is hale and hearty be- 
cause ho drinks no ole. 

Tho boots which were 

stolen wore all marked. 

The pilot stood by the 
helm. 

It is better to bear the j 
w’oes we have than fly ( 
to ills uuknow^a. i 

Sho is a simple, artless j 
maid. { 


WORDS OFTEN MISPRONOUNCED. 


acadcm'io 

acou'stica, ou— ov 

aou'men 

atl'mirablo 

advor'tisement 

aerated, u-cr-uted 

aibn'meo 

argebra 

b'lbs 

al'lcgory 

amblgu'ity 

an'archist, cU=k 

anaib 'cma 

ancho'vy or an'chovy 
animurcule, culo not cu-ls 
anom'aly 

antb'trophc, Ktro-pho 
antip'odas, -o-des 
antip'odal 
apparent 

apos'trophc, -tro-pho 
archangel, cli=k 
arctic, ark-tic not ar-tic 
aro'ma 

artichoke, not artijoke 
artif'icer 

aspar'agus, not grass 
assidu'lty 

asterisk, not asterix 
atax'y or at'axy 
ate, £t 

Att'gust (the month) 
august' (= grand) 
awkwacu, not awkard 
aye, i, not ay 
because, not becos 
begone -gon, not gaun 
beloved (verb) boinv'd 
beloved (adj.) beluv'-ed 
blessed (verb) bleat 
blessed (adj.) bless '-ed 
boatswain, bo'sn 
bom 'bast 

bosom, o as in wolf 
bou'doir -dwar 
ca'chet, t silent 
caJig'rapby 
calorim'eter 

campanile, com '-pa-oil or 

cam-pa-ne'-la 


canard' 

cai»il'l')ry or cap'illary 
catus'i.roifho ■; 'o-i^lie 
cav'iare, -ar not n-re 
ceu'tcnary or cenlc'nary 
centrif'ugal 
ccntrip'ct il 
cha'let, slui'-lay 
cham'ois, shniu-wa 
cliain; agne, sham-pain 
cham'paign, am 'pain 

champion, chain '-pi ou 
chs ' '-d-banc, final c silent 
cbas'tisoinent 
cliirop 'odist, ch=k 
chimney, not ehmtley 
clere 'story, clear-story 
clima'teric, or cliinactcr'Io 
coadju'tor 
cof'fco, not r.au'fi'e 
colonel, kuru'cl 
com'mandant 
commend 'atory 
com 'parable 
com'plalsanco 
com 'promise 
confirm 'atory 
confis'oatory 
con 'fluent 
con'gruent 
conjure' (to implore) 
con 'jure (by magic) 
con'strue, or construe' 
con'sumraate (verb) 
consum'mate (adj.) 
con 'tents, or contents' 
con'trary, not contra'ry 
con'troversy 

con'tiimcly, con'-tu-xae-ly 
con 'verse (noun) 
converse' (verb) 
corps, ps silent 

courtesy, kort'esy or kurt'esy 

coxswain, cox '-an 

cro'chet, cro-shay 

deca'dent 

declam 'atory 

demon 'strative 

dcrog 'story 

des 'picable 
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d«'tail, or detail' 
diphthe'i^, ph=f 
diph'thong. pb=rf 
disfn'terested 
dJs 'putable 
drought, drottt 

not dy-nasty 
(tclat , t silent 
elegi'ac 
em'issary 
English, Inglish 
©avel'op (verb) 
en'vclopc (noun) 
epis'Uc, t silent 
eplt'oxae, e-pit '-o*ino 
eq'ulpage, ek-wi-pafre 
eq'ullnblc, ck'-wi-tabie 
exec'ulive 
earec'utor 
ex'piatory 
extern 'pore, -po re 
facade, o=s 
fakir', Irsreer 
Feb'ruary, sound the r 
fer'ment (noun) 
ferment' (verb) 
fe'tlab, (eo-tisli 
fifth, sound tlio t 
Cg'ure, fig'gur 
finance' 
form'atfve 
form'idublo 
fro'qncnt (ndjM 
frequent' (verh) 
fron'ticr, fruu'teor 
gal 'Ian t, bravo 
gallant', polite 
ge-om'etry, not joni'elry 
ge-OfT'raph}^ not jog'rauhy 
gon'do’a 

gone, gdn, not gaun 
govcmjncut, sound the n 
gus'tatory 

gutta-porclia, not prrslta 
gut'tural, turrrter 
hand'kercliicf, -cliif not chid' 
height, not heighth 
hciri'oun, hay 'nous 
hc'liotropo, lio-li not lehi 
hin'drance, not hindcrance 
hia'tory, not }dmy 
hos'pitublc 

hos'pltal, not hauspiuU 
hos'tago, o short 
hough, Iiock 
home 'wUcry 
hyper 'bole, -bo-le 
hyster 'ical, not -tiriccil 
iriustruted, -tra not -itra 
Impugn', iiupuno 


Incom'parable 

i&dlct'ment, tnditemeut 

India 'putable 

indis 'soluble 

Incx'orable 

In 'famous 

inlios'pitablc 

instead', not instid' 

in 'tcresting, not inlerest'ing 

in'tcrloper 

inter 'minahle 

in'ver.tory 

hTcl'cvant, not ^evelard 

irrep 'aralilc 

irrey'oeable 

isos'celes, c silent 

jew-el, not jcwl 

lab 'oratory or labor 'atory 

Ijira'entab'ly 

laud 'atory 

Icg'islativo 

li'chen, ll-ken 

licuten'aut, lc£-ten'-ant 

lit'erary 

lithog'rapby 

machination, cb=:k 

mam'tcnance 

malap'ropos a silent 

medicine, i silent 

mecr'sehaum 

niel 'ancbolj' 

irutamor'idiosis 

lueta 'thesis 

inetemp'sycho'sLs, p silent 
mid 'wifery 

niiji 'ute (of time), minit 
miiiutti' (small) 
mLsan'tliropy 

mia'cellany, or misceriauy 

mis'chievoup, not -chee'vous 

mncmon'ics, initial m sUent 

inuui'cipul 

noUiing, not nothink 

oa'flls, b-a'-si.s 

ob'durato 

ob'ligatory 

often, t silent 

omnip'otent 

orlhoir'ruphy 

oii'tricli, not oslriihje 

pacliydcr'inatoua 

iian'tomiino, not -mine 

parab'olu 

par'tLsau 

pa 'tent, a long 

jnXt'ernostcr, a short 

Iiat'riot, or pa'triot 

pa 'Iron, a long 

pat'ronage, a short 

pc»’iom'€ter 


pen 'nit 

per'emptory 

perhaps', not praps 

perim'eter 

periph'rasia 

pct'rol 

pharmaccu'tical, oeussa 

pLarmacopoo'ia 

photog'rapby 

pho't^avure 

photom'eter 

phthi'sis, pb silent 

pincers, not pinchers 

pfteumo'nia, p silent 

polyg'amy 

poor, not pore 

preb'endury 

prece'dent (adjective; 

pree'edeut (noun) 

preco'dencD 

I)r6cls, s silent 

pred 'atory 

prcf'orublc 

prem 'aturo 

pre'mie^or prem'ier 

priv'uo^ not pri vacy 

pro 'bale 

procc'dure 

pro'gresa (noim) 

I)rogrcss' (verb) 
prolep'tic 
pro'logue, pro 'log 
provoc'ative 
quar'antijic, -teen 
quay', key 
quoit., koit 
radiom'eter 
ra'tions, or rasb'ious 
rationa'lc, -a-le 
rat'Uue, rat-lin 
rccoim'izance, g silent 
recognise, g sounded 
rec'ondiic, or rccon'dite 
rcl'evant, r.ot rcvelani 
rem'ediless 

rcmem'brarM'c, not -hcrance 

reinon 'sirate 

rep 'arable 

rcp'utablc 

rere'dos, roar-dos 

res'onaut 

rcs'jiilc 

re 'tail (adjective) 
retail' (verb; 
rev'euuo 
rose'mary 
rout, roTvt 
route, root, 
row 'lock, rol'ock 
Sal volatile, -ti-le 


•az<oopIi'8irQi 

sati'ety 

sat'yr 

schism, cb silent 
see 'rotary 
sed'entary 

sep'arate, not separate 
sep'arator 

dough (mire), gh silent 
slough (cast skin) slug 
sobriquet, sou'-bri-kay 
soot, not sut 
sov'ereign, not sovrin 
stal'actito 
staragmite 
stone, not sttm 
stro'phe, stro-fe 
Bub'altcrn 

subtract', not substract 
super 'fluous 

superintend, not sitprintend 

surtouf, t silent 

syn'od, slii-od 

syn 'thesis 

tautol'ogy 

tcleg'raphist 

tclcp'athy 

ten'et, not te'net 

ten'tativo 


tctral'ogy 

thc'atre, not thea'tre 

thcoc'racy 

iheos'opliy 

threepence, threp 'enoe 
fchi'ra, or ti'ara 
tongs, not lungs 
tracheot'omy 
trait, t silent 

trans'fcrablo, or transfer 'able 

tril'ogy 

trl'pod 

tri'poa 

twelfth, not tweUh 
twopence, tui>peneo 
umbrella, not um-ber-ella 
val'et, t silent 
vase, a=ah not aw 
vi'olet, not viln 
violoncello, -chollo 
voratile, vol'-a-tile 
vol'iintary 
waistcoat, wes-kot 
w ere, wer not ware 
wort, Wirt 
yacht, yot 
yeast, yecst not y.,?; 
ze'bra, zcc-I)ra 
zoology, zO'Ol-o-£ry 
zo'opUyto, zo-o-iiL0 


HOMONYMS. 


AN AID TO THE COSBECI SPELLINa OF WORDS SIHILAB IN SOVND BDI DIFFEBINO IN KEANINfr, 


Accidence, a part of 
AooldentH, iviiHhni.j, 
Acts, il< Tils. 

Axe.a c'K.'i't'. r. 


All, to bo 111. 
Ale. bocr. 


rvaminar. 


Aljr, atmofiphor-’. 

B*«r, over. 

Bt«,Tik 1 o»o. 

Heir, ono wholnhorlta. 


Alt, a Email Islond. 
Bitfntw twice four. 


All, cvrrjtlilug. 
Awl, a tool. 


Altar, tli« eoramnniou table. 
Alter, to change. 

Analyst, one who nmJysea. 
Annalist, n writer of aimnla. 


Anker, a IJquitI meamire. 
Anchor, an iron to holii a ship. 
Are, a part of a circle. 

Ark, a cb.ost ; a »Uip. 


Ascent, n climbing up. 
Assent, to agree. 

Asperate, to make rongh. 
Aspirate, to sound the letter h. 


Assistance, help. 
Assistants, thoBO. who nsNlat. 
At'tPibute. an ascribed quality. 
Attrlb'ute, to aacribe. 

Auger, a tool for boring, 
augur, tt HOothHaycr. 


Aught, anything. 

Ought, to he bound by duty. 


Au'gust, the name of a montlr. 
August', inapiiinn awe. 


Ay, 

EyOt for scvlas;. 


Bad, not good. 

Bade, ordered. 

Ball, a snretT. 

Bale, a bundle of goods. 


Ball, something roiuid. 

Bawl, to shout. 

Bard, n poet. 

Barred, did bar. 

Bare, naked. 

Bear, an animal. 

Baron, a degree of nobility. 
Barren, not fertile. 

Base, the bottom. 

Bass, the lowest part In mnslc. 
Bay, an Inlet of the sea. 

Bey, a Turkish governor. 

Bays, inlets of the sea. 

Baize, a coarse woollen stuff. 
Beach, the shoro. 

Beech, a tree. 

Beat, to Btrlhe. 

Beet, a plant. 

Beer, an Intoxicant. 

Bier, a corriogo to bear the dead. 
Bell, a hollow sounding body. 
Belle, a beautiful lady. 


Berry, a small fruit. 

Bury, to put In the ground. 
Berth, a situation. 

Birth, a coming into life. 
Better, of superior quality. 
Bettor, one wlio bets. 
Bltfht, « small bay. 

Bite, to crusli with tho tosth. 
Blew, did blow’. 

Blue, a colour. 

Boa, a genus of scqienta. 
Boar, an animal. 

Bore, to plcrco holts. 

Boor, on uneducated 

Board, a piece of timber. 
Bored, did bore. 

Bole, the stem of a trtfl. 
Bowl, a basin. 

Born, brought into life. 
Borne* oarriea. 

Bourne, a limit. 




r»tol)eii(S. 


BoV( « weapon to shoot arrows. 
Beaut a Buicor. 


Boy, • male ohild. 
Buoy* a float. 
Bvatd, to plait. 
Brayed, did bray. 
Brake, a oarria^n. 
Break. CO destroy. 


Bread, food. 
Bred, brought np. 


Bridal. Klon/rlnpf to marrlase. 
Bridle, part of a horse’s harness. 


Broach, to start (a topic). 
Brooch, an omament. 


BrnJt, rumour. 

Brate, savaec ; senseless. 
But, except; yet. 

BaU. to strike with the head. 


Buy, to purchase. 
By, na&r, beside. 
Bye. in good bye. 


Calendar, a register of tlic }Tj;.r. 
Calender, to dress cloth. 
Cullender, a atrainor. 

Call, to summon. 

Caul, a membrane. 

Candid, open, ingenuous. 
Candied, preserved in sugnr. 
Cannon, a big gun. 

Canon, a law. 

Cafion, n d(cp narrow 
Canvas, a conrao ' lolb. 
Canvass, to solicit voti. s. 
Capital, first-class. 

Capitol, a s(‘na(-e-hou8e. 

Carat, a weight of four 
Carrot, an « dible rooi. 

Caret, a niaih iA) ol ouiissi <n. 
Cask, a barrel. 

Caequo, a belmet. 

Cast, to throw. 

Caste, raisk. 

Cede, to give In. 

Seed, a grain ; oflc.priiig. 
Cellini;, the inner root. 

Sealing, part of verb ' to seal." 
Cell, a small cavity. 

Bell. to give for a price. 

Cellar, an underground room. 
Seller. oue who tttillB. 

Censer, an lncenBc-vc88<'l. 
Censor, one who cen.itncs. 
Cent, a hundred. 

Soent, odour. 

Sent, did send. 

Cere, to wax. 

Bear, to burn. 

Beer, n prophet. 

Sere, dry, withered. 

Cereal, an edible grain. 

Serial, relating to a series. 
Cession, a giving up. 

Session, a sitting. 
Champagntf, a wino. 
Champaign, a plain. 

Chaste, pure, virtuous. 

Chased, bunted. 

Check, to stop. 

Cheque, nn order for money. 
Cboler, anger. 

Cellar, a neckband. 

Chord, notes played together. 
Cord, small rope. 

Clause, a sejiteneo. 

Claws, hooked nails. 

Climb, to mount up. 

Clime, a region. 

Coarse* not refined. 

Coarse, a career, a path. 

Coat, an ontcr garment. 

Cote* a Bhecpfold. 

Compl^ent. full amount, 
compliment, a polite expression. 

confident, positive. 

U( betosglag to a clmbr. 
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Core* the heart of a frntt. 
Corps* a body of troopa. 
Connoll* a consulting body. 
Counsel* advice. 
Councillor* one of a conneiL 
Counsellor* an adviser. 
Courtesy, politeness. 
Curtsey, a low bow. 

Cozen, to cheat, to deceive. 
Cousin* o rcititive. 

Creak, a grating Boundl. 
Creek, a. small bay. 

Crewel, a siwt of yam. 
Cruel, inhumiii). 

Crit'lc, a fault -finih r. 
j Critique'* u criticlB'u. 

I Cruise, a sea-trip. 

I Cruse, u small cup. 
i Crews, ships' coinjtanifa. 

I Currant* a smtvll fruit. 

; Current, a etTx:-.uu. 


1 Dairy, wiiere milk is kept, 
j Diary, a Jouvnal. 

' Dam, a honk to stop water. 

: Damn, to eondoinn. 

I Day, the time it is light. 

, Dey, a TurkJ.di rfo\( riicr. 

• Dear, costly: beloved. 

; Doer, an animal . 

1 Deference, Tt>ape<.>t. 
j Difference, disiif-reeinent. 

I Deformity, unnatural form. 

I DllJormity, irregular Hy. 

! Descent', a coming down. 

, Dissent', di.'-utgrocmeiit. 
j Desert', to forsake, 

! Des'ert, unculthated. 

I DoGsert'tthc last course at dinner, 
i Dew, niolbture. 

1 Due, owed; tit. 

! Dio, to expire. 

Dye, to colour. 

Dire, drcadfiil, boniblc. 

Dyer, one who dyce. 

Divers, several, 
i Diverse, diifi'rcnt. 

! Doe, s fomnh: deer. 

I Dough, uncooked p.nne. 

! Done, past participle of " do." 
j Dun, a brownial) colour. 

; Draft, a detachment, 
j Draught, n drink. 

! Dram, the Kilii uf an ounce. 

I Drachm* a (Ircck coin. 

! Dual, tamfold. 
j Duel, a fight between t .vo. 
Elicit, to draw out. 

Illicit, unlawful. 

Eligible, doBiralilo. 

Illegible, unreadable. 

Elude, to avoid by artlllee. 
Illude, to deceive. 

Eminent* famous. 

Imminent* impending. 
Empyreal, higlily refined. 
Imperial, n lating to crnidrc. 
Eruption, a breaking forth. 
Irruption* an invasion. 
Exercise* to employ. 

Exorcise, to «lrive away. 

Ewer, a kind of jug. 

Your* belonging to you. 

Yore, long .ago. 


Pain, gladly. 

Fane* a Bocred odific?. 
Feign* to pretend. 
Faint* feeble, languid. 
Feint, a pretence. 
Pair, lovely ; lust. 
Faro, food. 


Feat, an exploit. 

Feet, pUu-al of •• foot.'* 
Fallow, ati assoeiate. 
Felloe, the rim of a wheel. 


Fer'ment* tumult. 
Ferment'* to put in motion. 
Filter, a strainer. 

PhUtre, a love potion. 


I Fir, a tree. 

/ Fur, soft hair. 


Firs, trees. 

Furs* skins. 

Furae* a prickly aihmb. 
Fisher* one who fishes. 
Fissure* a gaping crack. 
Flea, on Insect. 

Flee* to run away. 

Flew* did fly., 

Flue* a part of a chimney. 
Flour, prepared grain. 
Flower, a bloaiom. 

For, In the place of. 

Fore, anterior. 

Four* a nnniixnr. 

Fort* a fortified bnildlng. 
Forte, a strong point. 
Forth, forward. 

Fourth* tho ordinal of four. 
Foul, filthy, polluted. 
Fowl* a bird. 

Frays, riots. 

Phrase, a mode of speech. 


Frees, sets free. 

Freeze* to congeal adlh cold. 
Frieze* a coarse cloth. 


Galt* manner of u'alkiug. 

Gate* a largo door. 

Gamble* to play for money. 
Gambol* to irisk. 

Gild, to overlay with gold. 

Guild, a society. 

Gilt, gold laid on. 

Guilt, culpability. 

Glair, the white o*^ an egg 
Glare, a very brilliant light. 
Grate, to make a harsh boujuI. 
Great, big; emincut. 

Greaves, armour for the legs. 
Grieves, docs grieve. 

Grisly, hideous. 

Gristly, like gristle. 

Grizzly* somcwliat grey. 

Groan, a mournful sound. 
Grown* past partlclph of " grow." 
Grocer, a dealer in sugar, etc. 
Grosser, courser. 

Guessed, did guess. 

Guest, a visitor. 


Hall, frov/n rain. 

Hale, hcnltliy. 

Halr.nRtura! covering of tlie head. 
Hare* a email animal. 

Hall, a large room ; a mansion. 
Haul* to draw with force. 


Hart* a chig. 

Heart, a ).urt of the body. 
Heal, to grow well. 

Heel, a p.'irt of the foot. 
Hoar, to perceive soiiiub!. 
Here* In tlii:^ place. 
Heard, di.l hear. 

Herd, n luimbcr of cattle. 
Hew, to fell. 

Hue. a tint. 

Hide, to conceal. 

Hied, hastened. 


Hte. to hastert. 
High* lofty. 


Hire, wages. 
Higher* loftier. 


Hoard, a hidden store. 
Horde* a wandering triije. 


Hoarse, harsh of voice. 
Horse* an animal. 


Hole, a Lftvlty or hollow place. 
Whole* entire 
Holy, sacred. 

Wholly* ontiroly. 


Idle* nnoccnpled. 

Idol* an object of worship. 

Idyll* a short pastoral play. 
Impotent, wanting power. 
Impudent, bold, immodesc. 
Im'port* signification. 

Import', to bring from abroad. 
In'oense* perfume exhaled by fire. 
Incense'* to provoke to anger. 
Incite, to stir up. 

Inslifht* clear perception. 

I Indite, to eompoBo. 

I Indict, to aooase. 


lagMiloat* dtilfttl, iavsntive. 
Ingenuous* open, eaadld. 
Instants* moments, 

Instsuioe, an example. 
In'stlnot, natural Impnlse. 
Instinct'* moved, animated. 
Isle, an island. 

Aisle* a passage in a church. 
Jam, a conserve of f nil la, etc. 
Jamb* the side post of a door, cte. 
Jester, one who Jests, a bnffoan. 
Gesture* a movement of the body 

Kernel, the seed of some fruits. 
Colonel* an officer in the army. 
Key* an lustrumcnt to unlock. 
Quay, a wharf. 

Lae. a res^n; a sum of ropee8» 
Lack* to be without. 

t ade* to load, 
aid* did lay. 

Lain, past participle of " 11c. 
Lane* a narrow’ street. 

Lair* bed of n wild anhiiiil. 
Layer* a stratum, a row. 

Lax* not strict. 

Laos* rfiuns of mpeg's. 

Lacks, docs lack. 

Leaf, a part of a plant. 

Liei, willingly. 

Leak, a hole that V;ts lu water. 
Leek, a vegetable. 

Led. did lead. 

Lead, a metal. 

Lee. tho side facing the wlnd- 
Lea. a meadow. 

Lees, the dregs. 

Lease, to lot hy lease. 

I Lessen, to (Umiulsh. 

Lesson, something to bo loamcd. 

Levy, to raise money. 

Levee, a priucc s reception. 
Liar* t-nc who tells lies. 

Lyre, a musical Inatiument. 
Limb, a member. 

Limn, to draw. 

Lineament* a feature, onlllue. 
Liniment, an oiutment. 

Links* connecting rings. 

Lynx* an animal. 

Load* a burden. 

Lode, a vein ' ' metal. 

Lowed, did low. 

Loan, somelliing lent. 

; Lone* lonely, solitary. 

Lock* something tli.it fastens. 

I Loch* lough, a lake. 


Made, did make. 

Maid, a young, unmarried woioan.. 
Magnate, a distinguished person, 
Magnet, a loadstone. 

Mall* a bag of letters. 

Male* one of the sexes. 

Main, principl, chief. 

Mane, long hair on an animal's 
neck. 

Maize* Indian com. 

Maze* a lubyrluth; perplexity. 
Manner* form, way, mode. 
Mauina, a kind of food. 

Manor, laud held by a noblcnian. 
Mantel* a chimncy-pleco. 
Mantle* a cloak. 

Mare* a female liorsc. 

Mayor* a chief magistrate. 

MsPk, n line, dot, etc. 

Marque, a licence to attack. 
Harahal* a mlUtary officer. 
Martial, warlike. 

Marten, a kind of weasel, 
Martin, a kind of swallow. 

Meaul, pasture ground. 

Meed* reward. 

Mean* low, not generous. 

Mien* air, manner, look. 

Meat, flesh for eating. 

Meet* to come together. 

Mete, to measure. 

Medal, a coin bearing a des-t';?. 
Meddle* to interfe re. 

Meddler, one who med ilea 
MsdUar, a fruit tree. 
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li«talt gold, lilTcr, Iron, ct«. 
Mettle* conroge, spirit. 

Meter* that which mcasnrea. 
Metre* verse. 

Mewe* stables. 

Muse* to ponder. 

Mltfht* power. 

Mite* something very small. 
Millinery, bonnets, etc. 
Millenary, a thoiiuand years. 
Miner, a worker in a mine. 
Minor, one under ago. 

Mleeal, the mu»H-book. 

Mlesel, a thruBii. 

MiBSile* something tlirown. 
Moan, an rxpresRlon of pnin. 
Mown, past participle ul " riiow." 
Moat, a ditch round a rasMo. 
Mote, a small particle. 

Mule. an animal. 

Mewl, to cry uh a child. 
Mueole, a flcHhy animal libra 
Mussel, a Mlioll-flHh. 

Mustard, a plant. 

Mustered, did muster. 


Nave, tbn contn* of a rln.rch. 
Knave, a rascal, u rogu. . 

Nay. no. 

Neftfh, a horse's cry. 

Neod, to want. 

Knead, tu mix Hour, etc. 

New, fresh, mndoni. 

Knew, «Uil “know." 

Night, tiir dark part ol tin di'y. 
Knight, u title. 

Nit, an i’lKt ('t’H egg. 

Knit, to ju.'ii closely. 

None, not any. 

Nun, an inmate of a nunnery. 
Nose, tl>e organ of smell. 
Knows, docs know. 

Not, a word expressing negation. 
Knot, a nautical mile. 


Oar, a rowing Instrmr.ent. 

0*er, contraoti«)n of o\t r. 

Ore, metal unretined. 

Ordinance, a law. 

Ordiianoe, great guns. 

Pall, a vessel to carry water. 
Pale, witliout colour ; wan. 

Pain, suffering; punirthmeut. 
Fane, a square of glass. 

Palate, the roof of the mouth. 
Palette, a painter’s coioux-kuard. 
PsLllet, a small lM?d. 

Pannel, a kind of saddle. 

Panel, a piece of hoard, etc. 
Pare, to cut aw'ay little by little. 
Pair, a couple. 

Pear, a fruit. 

Patience, quiet endurance. 
Patients, sick persons. 

Paws, the feet of beasts. 

Pause, a stop, a break. 

Peace, rest from any disturbance. 
Piece, a portion, a part. 

Peak, the summit of a bill. 
Pique, to cause oUenco. 

Peal, a set of bells. 

Peel, the si in or rind. 

Pearl, a gem. 

Purl, to npple. 

Peas, a number of peasoeds. 
PeSLSe, a quantity of the same. 
Peer, a nobleman. 

Pier, a projecting landing plaoe. 
Pelisse, a lady's gnrmcut. 
Police, guardians of the peace. 
Pencil, a writing instrument. 
Pensile, hanging. 

Pendant, a hanging Jewel. 
Psndent, hanging. 

Place, a space, a sitnatlon. 
Plaioe, a flat fish. 

Plain, level, simple. 

Plane, a Joiner’s tool. 

Plait, to braid. 

Plate, a household ntcnsll. 
Please, to give pleasure. 

Pleas, excuses. 


Plum, a fruit. 

Plumb, a plummet. 

Poll, a list of voters. 

Pole, measure of length. 
Populace, the people. 
Populous, thickly inhabited. 
Pore, a minute opening in the skin. 
Pour, to cause to flow. 

Poor, in wont, mean. 

Practice, actual performance. 
Practise, to perform. 

Praise, to commend. 

Prays, docs pray. 

Pray, to entreat. 

Prey, plunder, spoil. 
Proe'edent, on example for the 
future. 

President, head of a eocicty. 
Pries, does pry. 

Prise, a reward. 

Prlnoe, a ruler, a king's son. 
Prints, engravings. 

Principal, chief. 

Principle, a maxim, a truth. 
Profit, gain, benefit. 

Prophet, one who foretells. 
Prophecy, something foretold. 
Prophesy, tu foretell. 


S uean, a worthless woman, 
uecn, a female sovcrcigu. 

8 ulre, 21 sheets of paper. 

holr, n. bod 3 ’ of sitigerH. 

Coir, the husk of the cocoa-uut. 


Hack, to torture. 

Wrack, a sea-plant. 

Radical, thorough, original. 
Radicle. young root. 

Rain, moisture from the clouds. 
Reign, to hold sovereign pow'er. 
Rein, part of a huise’s harness. 
Rap, to strike. 

Wrap, to cover, to e ulold. 

Raze, to destroy. 

Raise, to lift. 

Rays, beams of light. 

Read, to penise. 

Reed, a liollow stem. 

Real, true, not imaginary. 

Reel, a ticuteh dance. 

Reck, to care, to heed. 

Wreck, tltc loss of a ship. 

Red, a colour. 

Read, did read. 

Rest, rr'pose, peece. 

Wrest, to take by force. 
Rigger, one wiio rigs a ship. 
Rigour, severity. 

Rime, hoar fr.mt. 

Rhyme, to agree in sound. 
Ring, a circle ; to resound. 
Wring, to twist; tusqueezo. 
Rite, a Bolomn ceremony. 

Right, curreet; proper. 

Wright, an nrtiiicer, a workman. 
Write, to liiserihe. 

Road, a public way. 

Rode, did ride. 

Rowed, did row. 

Roes, plural of “roo." 

Rone, a flower. 

Rows, docs row. 

Roll, to tuni over and over. 

Rdle, a character to be played. 
Rood, a quarter of on acre. 
Rude, rough ; ill-maiincrcd. 
Root, part of a phuit. 

Route, the way to go. 

Rote, learning hy repetition. 
Wrote, did write. 

RulT, an ornament for the neck 
Rough, not smooth. 

Ruse, a stratagem. 

Rues, docs rue. 

Rye, a kind of grain. 

Wry, crooked, distorted. 

Ball, a sheet of canvas for bliips. 
Bale, the act of selling. 

Bailer, a sailing ship. 

Bailor, a seaiuau. 

Salary, wages. 

Celery, a salad vegetable. 


; Satire* sarcasm. 

Satyr* a sylvan god. 

Beene* a stage; a view. 

Been* past participle of " sec." 
Scents* odonrs. 

Sense* understanding. 

Beam* a Joining line. 

Seem* to appear. 

Bee* to behold. 

Bea* the ocean. 

Bees, does sec. 

Seize* to lay hold of. 

Serf* a slave. 

Burf, the beating of tho waves. 
Serge* a kind of cloth. 

Burge, to swell, to rise high. 
Shagreen, a kind of leather. 
Chagrin, vexation. 

Shear, to clip. 

Sheer, downright. 

Shore, the coast. 

Bure, certain, unfailing. 

Bide, a margin. 

Sighed, did sigh. 

Bight, the sense of seeing. 

Bite, situation. 

Cite, to quote. 

Signet, a seal. 

Cygnet, a young swan. 
Siliceous, containing silica. 
CilioiouB, made of hair. 

Single, not double. 

Cingle, (i horse’s girth. 

Size, magiiitndo. 

Sighs, dot s sigh. 

Skull, the rase for the brain. 
Soul], a sliort oar. 

Slay, to kill. 

Blelgh, u snow carriage. 

Blight, inconctiJerahle, slow. 
Sleight, uu artful trick. 

Sloe, a wild plum. 

Blow, not quick, late. 

Bo, in like innimrr. 

Bow, to scatter seed. 

Bew, to use a needle and thread. 
Boar, to fly aloft, to mount. 
Bore, paiiifiii, tender. 

Soared, did soar. 

Sword, a weapon. 

Bole, a flat fish. 

Boul, the spirit of man. 

Bon, a mule child. 

Bun, the orb of day. 

Btalr, astep. 

Stare, a fixed look. 

Stake, a shtirpcncd post. 

Steak, a allce of meat. 
Stationary, not moving. 
Etatlonery, writing materials. 
Stayed, did stay. 

Staid, Ktcudy, grave. 

Steal, to take by tbeft. 

Steel, refined iron . 

Step, a pace. 

Steppe, a treclcBs plain. 

Btlle, a kind of barrier. 

Style, manner of doing anything. 
Storey, a stage of a building. 
Story, u narrative. 

Straight, not crooked. 

Strait, a narrow passage. 
Succour, iielp. 

Sucker, a shoot of a plant. 
Suite, a retinue; a series. 
Sweet, not sour. 

Bum, the amount. 

Some, a part. 

Surplice, a white garment. 
Surplus, excess. 

Butler, a seller of provisions. 
Subtler, more artful. 

Symbol, a sign, an emblem. 
Cymbal, a musical instrument. 


Taoked, did tack. 

Tact, skill in doing the right thing. 
Tall, the hinder part. 

Tale, a story, a narrative. 

Tare, a weed in the com. 

Tear, to pull to pieces. 

Tax, an impost. 

Tacks, small nails. 


Tea, a beveram. 

Tea* the starting-point in golf. 
Team, horses harnessed together. 
Teem, to be plentiful. 

Tear, molatnre from the eyes. 
Tier, row, a rank. 

Tease, a torment. 

TesLS, kinds of tea. 

Tense, stretched. 

Tents, movable houses. 

Their, belonging to thoin. 

There, in that place. 

Throe, extreme agony. 

Throw, to fling, to oust. 
Throne, a royal seat. 

Thrown* past participle of 
“throw.” 

Threw* <lid tlirow. 

Through, from t-ml lo end. 

Tide, ebb and flow of the sea. 

Tied, did tie. 

Time, the mcasniv of (Inrallon. 
Thyme, an aromatic plant. 

To, denoting motion towards. 

Too, over and ahuv c, olau. 

Two, a numher. 

Toe, a part of the foot. 

Tow, to draw by a rope. 

Told, did tell. 

Tolled, did toll. 

Ton, tw'cnty lumdiedvveight. 

Tun, a large cask. 

Traot. a region. 

Tracked, did track. 

Trait, a feature. 

Tray, a houHchold iiliiwll. 
Travel, to make a jounuy. 
Travail, to toil, to hiltouv. 
Treaties, formal agreomods. 
Treatise, a written dirtcoi.rse. 

Urn, a vesacl. a sort of va c. 
Barn, to gain by labour. 

Vain, conceited, worthli ss. 
Vane, a weallicrcoek. 

Vein, a blood-vesacl. 

Vale, a valley. 

Veil, a covering for the face. 

Vial, a small hottle. 

Viol, a musical instrument. 

Wade, to walk throiujh vv atcr. 
Weighed, did weigh. 

Wall, to grieve aloud. 

Wale, the j.ifirk of a sUIpe. 
Whale, u large flsh. 

Wain, R waggon. 

Wane, to decline, to decrease. 
Waist, a part of the hcKl.v. 
Waste, to squander. 

Walt, to Kt.iy for ; to aticn-l. 
Weight, tho amount a ihlni 
weighs. 

Waive, to rcllnqui.'jh. 

Wave, to undulate. 

Ware, something for sale. 

Wear, to liavu on the body. 
Warn, to admonish. 

Worn, past partlcipl- of “ wear.” 
Way, the road one travels. 
Weigh, to find the weight. 
Whey, the thin part of ufilk. 

We. the plural of I. 

Wee, extremely small. 

Weak, feeble, infirm. 

Week, seven days. 

Wean, to put from the breast. 
Ween, to think, to fauey. 
Weather, the state of the air. 
Wether, a sheep. 

Whether, which of the two. 
Wield, to handle. 

Weald, a wood or grove. 

With, by means of. 

Withe, a willow twig. 

Won, did win. 

One, a single tiling. 

Wood, a forest; timber. 

Would, past tonso of “ wlU." 

Yoke, a bond. 

Yolk, part of an egg. 

You, the person addrcscsd 
Yew, an evergreen tree. 

Ewe, a female sheep. 
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AN AID TO THE SELECTION OF THE RIGHT WORD. 


A fKW words OQ the ose of the following ll^t of sjnonyms may be of aorvica, as a certain amount of caution must be 
eserolted in the choice of such equivalents. Synonyms are frequently used in order to avoid the repetition of the same 
word, and also Cor reasons connected with metre and euphony. It must, howovor, be remembered, that few words are identioally 
alike in meaning, and these slight shades of difference often make one particular word more appropriate than any of ita 
^yoonTms in a given passage. 

Thice for example separate^ sever, part, divide, and note the effect of substituting in tlie place of the word used any one of 

itai qrhooynis 

(o) ITe ased a sieve for separaJting the flour from tlie bran. 

(ft) “ Their graves are severed far and wide.” 

(<■) Slie parts her hair down the middlo. 

(J) Divide the cake into six parts. 

One other caution Is necessary, namely, words that are synonymous with Uie same word are not necessarily syaonymoua 
with one another 


Ex. : wanting = lacking. “Ho Is wanting in ability." 

_ ^ . -desiring. “He is always wanting something," 

Tet lacKtng and auirmg have no connexion. 


AlMUidon, rellnqulBli, deicrt, fornake. 
Jabandotted, reprobate, dt'praveA, corrupt. 
Ateahad, humtflated. AiRconccrtcd, cou/u«ed. 
Abata* decresM, subside ; reduce. 
Abbravlata, shorten, cnitAil, sbrldire. 
Abhorranoa, loathing, hatred, detestation, 
avarsion. 

Ablda, iarrj, sojourn, remain, dwell. 

Ability, power, eaiMbillty, skill, faculty. 
Anaet, cast-away, mean. 

AIqum, forswear, renounce. 

Abaovmalt irregular, exceptional, unuaual, 
anotoalooe. 

AbmagatlOB, renandatlou, self-denial. 
Abode, resldenoe, dweltlng-plnce, domicile. 
Abrofate, repeal, annul, altoiisli. 

Abaoittta, unlimited, complete; positive, ar- 
bitrary. 

AbatmlB. desist, refrain. 

Abatamloua. temperate, moderate, frugal. 
Abatraet (a) wltlidraw, remove, purloin, steal 
W) epitome, summary, synopsis. 
AbatMMitloa, absorption, preoccnfiatlon. 
Abatruaa, recondite, occult, obsoore, profound. 
Abannl, rldicnlous, irrational, prejMsteroua, 
Abundant, plentiful, copious, ample, profuse. 
Abuaa, misuse, pervert ; vituperate. 

Abyaa, chasm, gulf . 

Acadamy, school, seminary, college. 

Aoaada, yield, comply, ooncor. 

Aoaalarata. quicken, hasten. 

Aocapt, receive, acknowledge. 

Aeoaaa, approach, entrance, ingress, admit- 
tance. 


MWMMsry, auxiliary, aiding, countenancing. 
Aooidant, chance, misfortane, calamity, casu- 

Aa^ivlty, ascent, incline, rising. 
Aeoommodata, adapt, adjnst, suit ; oblige. 
Aooottmllah, eoraplete, fulfil; achieve, effect. 
Aooord, agree, harmonise ; grant. 

Aeaount, narrative, report, tale value, estima- 

mOQ • 

Aoooutra, arm, equip. 

Aocumulata, amase, collect, hoard. 
Aoournoy, precision, exactitude, correctness. 

aUegatlon. indictment. 
AOMblty, bitterness, sharpness, acrimony. 
Aoknowlodga, coufess, own, adnUt, allo w 
grant. 

Aamn, belght^ulmlnation. summit, aenlth 

K Aeaunlntnnoe, familiarity, intimacy, 
m* concur, agree, aaseut. 
xonerate, free, 
action, performance, 
aeigetlc, brUk. 

^. Identical, authentic. 

Inelte, impel, instigate. 

MW, Mylng, provsrb, maxim. 

^'^d. prone, hadined. 

ease, readiness. 
nxrS?** rite, qnote. 

P>‘offcicDt, apt. 



•Mcute, dispense; manage, 

S& iaudaWe. eetlmable 

venerate. 

». ornament, beautify. 


Adroit, dexterous, skilful, handy. 
Adulation, flnttf'ry, sycnpliaucy. 
Adulterate, vitiate, corrupt, debase. 
Advance, proceed, progress ; raise. 
Advantage, gain, benefit, profit; superiority. 
Advent, condug, arrival, approach. 
Adventitious, extrinsic, extenial, nceidental 
Advanturoua, enterprising. darinK, l*old. 
Adveraary, opponent, ant^onist, fw. 
Adveralty, affliction, trouble, misforiune. 
Advertlae. publish, notify; Inform. 

Advlae, couuRol. urge, pcrsuivie. 

Advocate, support, champion, plead. 
AlTable, genial, gracions, sociable. 

AlTair, matter, concern, bnsinoMS. 

Affinity, attraction, connexion, kinship, slml- 
larity. 

Affirm, assert, declare, testify. 

Affluenoe, almndance, riches, wcaUh. 

Afford, funilsh, supply, yield. 

Affront, indignity. Insult, outrage. 

Aforesaid* foregoing, above-mentioned, stated. 
Age, antiquity: period, epoch, era, g<ueration. 
Agent, actor, doer, mirformer. 

Aggravate, Intcnsily ; irritate, exasperate. 
Aggregate, sum, total, amount. 

Aggression, encroachment, ImtiHlon, Incur 
Sion. 

Aggrieve, vex, hurt, wound. 

Agrie, sprightly, nimble. 

Agitate, rulffe, excite, disturb. 

Agony, anguish, torment, torture. 
Agrloulture, tillage, husbandry, farming. 
Aid, help, ahsist, BUtM^onr. 

Ailment, complaint, disease, sickness. 

Aim, end, purpose, endeavour. 

Airy, ethereal, light. 

Akin, allied, related, similar. 

Alaorlty, resdineBS, eagemess, swiftness. 
Alarm, rear, dread, apprehension. 

Alert, ready, prompt, vigilant. 

Allen, foreign, strange. 

Alight, dismount, descend. 

Alike, same, similar; equally. 

Aliment, nutriment, sustenance, food. 

Alive, living, alert, vivacious. 

X* ■“®riato, assuage, soothe, mitigate. 

adherence, homage. 

Allegory, fable, parable. 

Allianoa, union, compact, confederation. 
Allot, assign, award, apportion. 

Allow, mnt, permit, suffer. 

Ally, helper, friend, coadjutor. 

Aloud, audibly, loudly. 

Alter, change, vary. 

quarrel, dissension. 
AlMrn^ive, choice, resource. 

Altogether, fully, entirely, quite. 
Amalgamate, oomblne, unite, fuse. 

Amaae, gather, collect, board. 

dumbfounded, 
doubtful, equivocal. 
Ambition, aspiration, aim, desire. 
Ameliorate, better, improve. 

tractable, docUe liable, acconnt- 

satisfaction. 

good-tempered. 

Amleable, friendly, kindly, sociable. 

Amlee, wrongly, mistakenly, injudlolonsly. 

Amnesty, pardon, oblivion. 

shapeless, formless, contused, 
tficreaea, augment. 

AnS2S?*SS*“®“' rinillarlty, correspondence. 
Analyse, ^t, assay, examine.. 

«o»torion, disorder. 

Andello, heavenly, seraphic, splrltoal. 

% naaslon, wrath, fury, age. 


Annihilate, exterminate, destroy. 
Annotation, note, comment, explanation. 
Annoanoe, proclaim, pnbUsh, advertise. 
Annoy, vex. Irritate ; molest, harasR. 
Anonymous, nameless, unacknowledged. 
Answer, reply, retort ; solntion. 
Answerable, accountable, responsible, liable. 
Anterior, prior, previous, antecedent. 
Anticipate, expect; forestall. 

Antiquated, obsolete, old-fashioned, out-ot- 
date. 

Antithesis, oppoRltn, contrast. 

Anxious, uneasy, dlnquicted, troubled. 
Apathetic, impassive, Indifferent, UstlsM. 
Ape, Imltato, mimic. 

Aperture, oucnlug, cleft, crevice. 
Apocryphal, doubtful, unantbcnticated, spurt- 
ons. 

Apology, excuse, defence, JtistiAcatlon. 
Apostate, renegade, traitor. 

Appal, daunt, terrify, dismay. 

Apparel* raiment, clothing, garb. 

Apparent, inanlfeHt, obvious, seeinlng. 
Appearance, look, aspect, soroblancu. 
Appease, pacify, calm, quiet. 

Appellation, doaignatiun, title, name. 
Appetite, desire, craving, passion. 

Applause, praise, commendation, actdamatlos. 
Applicable, appropriate, suitable, adanted. 
Application, diligence, industry, assiduitv. 
Apply, devote, uBc, emplr'-.-; lelor; adinlnlster. 
Appoint, fix, settle, name. 

Appraise, estimate, value. 

Appreointe, prize, value, esteem, estimate. 
Apprehend, understand, grasp; expect, fear. 
Approbation, sanction, approval. 
Appropriate, apposite, apt ; annex. 

Arbiter, arbitrator, umpire, judge. 

Architect, builder, designer, constructor. 
Ardent, fervent, fiery, enthusiastic. 

Arduous, difficult, laborious; sh-cp. 

Argue, reason, debate ; infer ; imply. 

Arid, parched, dry, sterile, barren. 

Arouse, stir, stimulate, excite. 

Arrange, settle, order, olaulfy. 

Arrant, utter, flagrant, notoriouB. 

Array, marshal, arrange; deck, adorn. 

Arrest, stay, stop ; detain, apprehend. 
Arrogant, naughty, proud, assumiug. 

Art. skill, dexterity ; craft, wUlncss. 
Artlflclal, unnatural, affected, lusincore. 
Ascend, mount, soar, rise. 

Asce ndancy, supremacy, mastery, upper- 

Asoeitaf n, diHcover, learn. 

Ascribe, attribute, impute, render. 

Asperity, harshness, severity, austerity, 
Aeperse, malign, traduce, slander. 

Assault, attack, assail, storm. 

Assemble, collect, gather, miister. 
Associate, companion, friend, partner. 
Assnranoe, seu-confidonce, auaaoUy ; pledge. 
Asunder, divided, diaunltc<i, apart. 

Athletic, strong, vigorous, active. 

Atom, bit, particle, jot. 

Atonement, reconciliation, reparation, cxnla- 
tion. 

Atrocious, horrible, monstrous, nutrageons. 
Attach, append, affix, subjoin, faRtcn, 

Attain, gain, realize, coinpaHS. 

Attemper, modify, adjnst. adapt. 

Attempt, try, strive, endeavour. 

Attention, care, heed, observation. 

Attest, witness, certify, testify, alfirtn. 

Attire, costume, raiment, apparel. 

Attitude, posture, position. 

Attract, draw, lure, entice. 

Audaoiouik Ixkld, daring, pteanmptuous. 
Audience, iienrers, llsumcrs: interview. 
August, majestic, stately, dlgnlfleo. 
Auspleloue, propitious, favonrable, fortunate. 

3o 
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JLiitli«ntl0« trae, reAl.KentdiM. 
JLnthoritAtlVAt wd^hty: dictatorial. imiu?Yl< 

otw. 

Antocratlo* dcspotlo. tyrannical. 

JLvailt DSC, help, ossitaanoe. 

Avarlo«t rapacity, grc< d, capldlty. 

Averaita* mean, medium, ordinary. 

AvldUjjr. ciH^timeas, Breedinesa. 

AyoJdf wun, elude, eacnix?. 

A warn. eonnefouK, coB’.itr.Hnt, aanathla. 

Awful, anre iHepirinB. terrible, fearfjil. 
Awkward, cIuiURy, tmeoutb, imgbhdy. 


rrr, cttlinnnliitor. 


j|Ba(^cvU, yqrttalefiH, viideed ; ill. 


foil, thvrart, htilk, fnisirate. 

Balt, lure, decoy, ciitlcenu ot. 

Balance, polKC, equalize, niijr.st. 

Bandy, Interchange. e>.cliaii„.>. 

Baneful, hurmiui, huitrul, (xrnieioua. 
Banish, dlamiaa; expel, expatriate. 
Banouot, feast, feMtivul. 

Banter, raillery, hadin.'tge. 

Barbarous, (incivlll?cil, Havare. cruel. 
Barely, hardly, «c«riTly, iciMwly. 

Bargain, eliafti r ; eompact, fcP'i < rin ?it. 

Baae. low, mean, sordKl. 

Baseless, proundlcKs, unfonTnh- i. 

Bashful, Hhy, mndcAt, retiring, coy. 

Bask, luxuriate, siui oneaetf. 

Battle, fight, combat, encnnnter. 

Bauble, toy, jdaytliing, trifle. 

Bawl, Rhout, helfow, Toeiieratfl. 

Bsacb, Rltori', strand, eoa^t. 

Bsaming, radiant, sblnhu?, smiling. 

Bear, carry ; endure, rhIT. r, toiciate. 
Bearing, oArriage, attilnde; lenoiir, .hlft. 
Beat. lliraRh, dcroat; outdo, Htirpas.-i. 
Beatitude, hh Hidug, hiiHu, Ll< KMcdncos. 
Beauty, loveiiueRH, charm. 

Becoming, fit ting, appropilato, ecctnly. 
Befall, hfttlde, happen. 

Beg, finplorc, entri at, pray, l.cHcech. 
Beggarly, paltry, mean, Rtiu^y. 

Beggary, indiu' nco, ponury, v.ar.t. 

Beginnop, novice, f^ro- 
Beginning, oat«et, oonnoenermrut, or!.<in, 
source: elcjiicuU, riidijr.eut«. 

Behaviour, coudiitt, jcav.r,( j <. 

Beheet, injiiiictlon, couimand. 

Behold, ace, survey, view. 

B&holden, indebted, (ibli;,'cd, hound. 
Beholder, Hpectator, wiUU‘M!4, ohHorver. 

Belief, trust, confidence, faitli, c;ord. 
Bellicose, pugnacious, wardke; poicintcal. 
Belong, pertftln, conoem, ndato. 

Bond, Ptonp, how, yield. 

Bencalction, Itlesdiug, hctiison. 

Benefactor, patron, liicud, heini v. 
Boneflolal, auvautRgcor.H, salutary. rTci!\lal.le, 
rienevolent, genenaw, charliahle, !;uul. 
Bent, U'.anlng. tendeu'-y. Wr.ij. 

Betiueath. will, devise, leave. 

Bereave, (Icprlve, strip, npoll. 

Besot, iH’Slego, SJxn’oniul, ci!co;n;>A><. 

Bestow, grant, con! or. 

Botlines, early, seAKonahiy. 

Betokeii, iudiente, signify, forsKht d fw 
Betray, reveal. Tnanlfost, dihcl. ■«. 

Bewail, lament, depiore. 

Beware, nvoi.l, ahtin, 

Ccwildored, confu>ie.l. pcrplc.xo.l, dn/cd. 
Bewitching, fasciuutlug, uspthatin^', charm- 

B’.o^iar, wrangle, dhapiUc, 

Bid, orvb r, co»)jmttu.1, direct ; offer. 

Bigoted, narrov.' iuiiiOrd, pu j'tdlceii, fanatical. 
Bind, tiu, limit, restrict; ci.'uiiicj. 

Birth, race, origin, dcRccnt. 

Biting, pungent, caustic, stinging. 

Bitter, sharp, sour, acrid. 

Blacken, vilify, defame, decry. 

Blackguard, rascal, seoiUHirel, 

Blame, reprove, ceuslire, coiuliTun. 

Bleed, smooth, mild, Insiv.uating. 
Blandishment, fattniug, tl-iUi-ry, CRjoUry. 
Blank, e70pty, void ; dUnmx : i. 

Blasphemy, lmp\{ iy, proiuultv, Bv.varlng. 
Bla-l, witlur. shvive\. fclUd.r. ‘ 

Blatant, dam >7t'v'ua, hi 111 ) wing, nolay. 

Bleach, Waneh, whiten, 

Bleak, cold. IncleTncnt. 

Blemish, blot, st<d.), Ri>ot. 

Blench, loiter, fiiui-h, Khilnh. 

Blend, mingle, liarniuuhe. 

Blithe, gay, light-bcorted. 

Blockhead, dolt, dullard. 

Bloodsliad, carnage, slanshtcr. 
Bloodthirsty, savage, eruei, Implacablu. 
Bloom, flovrer, blossoia. 

Blow, stroke, sliock. 
ni under, error, mistake. 

Blunt, out spoken, b<off, plain spoken. 
Blustering, ncisv. boliying. 

Boast, brag, rauiit. 

Bode, portend, threaten, foK-sbad&w. 

Bodily, r.orp(',Teal, matertal. 

Boil, f'unc, tfrorvesce, srsthe. 

BoiatSTOuc, rough, rolstailac. 


Bold^^rlng, audaciont. veirttBewnw, 

BombM^eftaflatoil. pompons, grandlloqtumt. 
Bond, tic, link; eomp.act, agreement. 
Bondage, scrvttudc, slav’ery, subjection. 
Bonny, comely, pretty. 

Booby, dolt, idiot, ninny. 

Boorluh, clowniBh. awkward, lU-iuannered. 
Bootless. nnavAjling. fruitless, raiu, 

Border, edge, boundary, Uinlt. 

Bore, nnisance, trouble, annoyance. 

Bciiom, breast, heni-t, adixstluliS. 
notch, cobble, linnglft. 
fioundlQSC, unimunded, vast, rorssnrclcsi. 
Bounty, generosity, goodness, liberality. 
Bowor, artioiir, nook. 

Braid, plait, interweave, Inlerhvhio. 

Branch, bough, limb; off-Bhout, Hubdivlnlnn. 
firand, R(igmuth:c, stamp, denounce. 
Brandish, wi^ve, flourish. 

Bravado. dcuHnee, daring. 

Brave, cemrageonH, valtani, prallant. 

Brawl, strife, contention, broil. 

Braivny. ninsculur, sinewy, stalwart. 

Broach, gap; discuid, disi'.ulcn. 

Break, crack. smaBii, shidier. 

Breath, whiff; Imathlng-tlme, ri splt(». 

Bi;'Ood, race, line, linoas:e. 

Brevity, temness, c.)n< iHcnepB, briefness. 
Bridie, l•l.vb, ro&irnin, coiitrol. 

Bri^lht, •.idning; ciieurful. live ly. 

Ill iliiant,glitttriug. Bplemliii ; clever, sparkling. 
Brisk, energetic, nirnlile, active. 

Bclttle, fragile, breakabie. 

Broach, open, iutrodni-.e, moot. 

Broad, wide, extensive, vast. 

Brook, endure, toltnd* , sufcor. 

Brotherhood, fvatendiy, cotnmnnUy. 

Brunt, iairJrn, onus, sliocl:. 

Brutal, iubuiiuin, Hava;'.'*, cruel. 

Buffoon, ciowm, Jester, uiountciionk. 

Bugbear, hobgoblin, pliantom. 

Building, edifice, striic tiuc, fabric. 

Bulk, uuui.<i, size, volnnio. 

Bully, hrowiMsU, hector. 

Bulwark, defence, protection. 

Bungler, muddier, blunderer, l>otcber. 
Buoyant, ligbt hearted, clastic. 

Burden, wtlgi.t, load, sorrow. 

Burial, interment, funerttl, obsequl'-B. 
Burlesque, caricature, parody, truvt sly. 
Bnrly, big, huge, unwieldy. 

Burn, conHiiTue; cauterize; shine. 

Burnish, poli.^h, brighten, iaequer. 

Burst, explode, break; rtisb. 

Business, caUing, trade ; nlTalr, eouceni. 
Bustle, commotion, turnuiU. 

Busy, oeeuoled, indusliiouM, active. 

Hut, iievcrthelcB.v, however, r-lili, yet. 

Buxom, comely, Hhaively, blithe, bohny. I 

Buy, liurc'uHsc; brilic. 

Calial, clique, Icagnr, faction. 

(hvdcxverous, pale, deathly, ashy. 

<Cagcd, cv.TiiiMed, pent, imprlsoneu. 

Caitiff, coward, recreant, puUioon. 

Cnlamlty, disaster, mlsioHuiu*, I'atAStropbe. 
Culculata. ret’koD, count, co’upi.te. i 

Calibre, quality, compass, t.';u|)er. 

Cu}l,niuno, dciignale; sutumioii. 

Cfl.lious, hard, uiiloi lmg, l.-isensAto. 

Calm, tranquil, peaceful, nnrufilcd. 
raluranlous, siuntlerous, JilMdlvus. 

Cancel, annul, ohlit.''rate, d' struy. 

Candid, frank, sincere ; plaln-s]H)ken. 

Capable, conipetent, able. qua!iU(>d. 

Capacity, caj^hillty, faculty ; volume. 
Capital, chief, principal; excellent. 

Caprice, wlam, vagary, crotehci. 

Captious, carrying, cnviHing, fault finding. 
Captivity, imprisonment, bondage. 

Care, attcnilun, becd ; anxiety . 

Career, ooiusc, progress, life. 

Caress, fondle, embrace. 

Cargo, freight, slu'p-load. 

Carnal, fleshly, sensual. 

Carriage, vehicle, conveyaui;* : Ijesring. 

Case, state, condition; fu'.t, matter ; cause. 
Cash, coin, money, specie. 

Cast, throw, fling; found. 

Caste, class, rank, status. 

Castigate, eluiRtise, l>eat, punisli. 

Casual, accidontnl, chance. 

Casuleiry, subtlety, specior.8 argument. 
Catalogue, list, register, summaiy. 

Catch. sclxc, crip; oviwtako. 

Catching, hifcctlous, contrifloas. 

Catechism, iuUnogation, quostionJng. 
Category, list, class. 

Causa, reason, origin, ground ; lew-vult. action. 
Catiilon, woinlng, admoniiion; prudence, cir- 
ciunspectlon. 

Cavity, hollow, b<flo. 

Ceooe, end, desist, si(.p. 

Code, yield, surrender. 

CAlebrate^ lamouj, dlsttognJsliad, notad. 
Celestial, heavenly, angelic, diving. 

Censure, blame, condemn, rcurove. 
Ceremony, rite, formality, fa&ctioo. 

Certain, stire, positive, reliable. 

Certify, testify, avoush, ^ctara. 


Chafe, gall, fret. rob. 

CMlenge, dare, defy, bmye. 

Chamiiloii, defter, pi^tor. hero. 
Chanee, accident; uncertainty: poMiblSfy, 
Chaiklet. eneatik, garliuid, crown. 
Character, nature, kind; traiti, ^puditU 


- jarge, exhort, enjoin: accuse, 
^arftahle, geRereus, Jiboml, kind. 

Chary, cautioos. wary, sparing. 

Chase, pursue, bunt. 

Chaste, pure, spotless, vlrtnotis. 

Chattels, goods, movables, betoaglngs. 
Cheat, deceive, dupe, defraud. 

Check, curb, restrain, hinder, Impede. 

Cheer, console, cmcoarage ; applaud. 
Cherish, foster, harbour, nourish. 
Chleanery, trickery, subterfuge, artifice. 
Chide, scold, rebuke, reprove. 

Chieftain, leader, head, chief. 

Childish, puerile, unreasoning, silly. 
Chimerical, impracticable, visionary, fantMtl 
Chivalrous, courteous, gallant, nobie-mlnded 
Choice, selection, rreference; select. 

Choke, suffocate, ztifle, strangle. 

Chronicle, record, enroU. register. 
Churchyard, graveyard, cemetery, inrla 
ground. 

Cipher, nonentity; monogram; code. 
Circuitous, roundabout, indi.*t;ct. 
Circulate, spread, publish, diffuse. 
ClFoumacribe, coniine, limit, restrict. 
Clrcamspeot, cautious, wary, guordavl. 
Ciroumstskuoo, fact, detail, Incident. 
Circumvent, outwit, bsfUc, frustrate. 

Cite. quote, adduce; summon. 

Civiilxation, culture, refluement. 

Claim, dimand, title, right. 

Clandestine, secret, underhand. 

Clear, plain, obvious; transparent: lucid. 
Cleave, cling, adliere, stick; split, sunder. 
Clemency, mercy, Iculeney, pity. 

Clever, cue, dexterous. Ingenious. 

Climax, Binnmit, crisis, height. 

Climb, mount, scale, c!aml;er. 

Cloke, hide, conceal, veil, mask. 

Close, near; oppressive, stilling; reticent, re 
Rerved. 

Clothing, attire, raiment, dress. 

Clutch, grasp, scixe, grlj), snatch. 

Coarse, rough, onrefim'd. Indelicate. 

Coax, wheedle, cajole, entice. 

Coddle, pamper, pet, cosset. 

Coerce, commd, force, couHtraln. 

Cogent, foreiltle, urgdit. weighty. 

Cogitate, pondor, refleoc. cotiBldor. 
Coherent, lucid, eonnocted. consistent. 

Coin, invent, devise, fabricate. 

Colleague, fellow.w'orkiT, partner, associate. 
Colloquy, conference, discuBSion. 

Collualon, complicity. 

Colossal, gigantic, huge, enormous. 

Colour, hue. tint, tinge, complexlou. 
Comfortable, cosy, sung, pieARant. 

Comic, droll, liumorous. funny, odd. 
Commence, begin, utidertako, Inaugursts. 
Commend, praise, laud. H^prove. 

Comment, note, criticism, roruurk. 
Commerce, trade, business. 

Commiaorate, pity, eompaaslonate. deplore 
Commit, portonn, do; entrust. 
Commodicus, convenient, roomy, spacious. 
Commodities, articles, wares, tnerobandlzc. 
Common, ordinary, everyday, f rcqui ut ; vulgar 
low. 

Commotion, tumnlt, turmoil, excitement. 
Com'paot, agreement, understanding, covenant 
Companion, comrade, friend, associate. 
Company, assembly, visitors; associiatton. 
Compaoe. range, ratlias; poweis. 
Compassion, pity, sympatliy. > i 
Compatible, consistent, hanuouious. 
Compeer, equal, peer, mate. 

Compel, force, constrain, oblige. 
Compendious, compreuenslve, succinct, sum 
marlzod. 

Compensation, atonement, rejTaratloii 
nmends. 

Competition, rivalry, mnlatlon. 
Complacent, contented, self-saURfied. 
Complete, finish, conclude, termhiate, perfi-ot 
Complex, complicated, knotty. 

Compliance, consent, yielding. 

Cooiponont, Ingredient, coustltnent, xsetor 
element. 

Com port, conduct, behave. 

Composure, calmness, equanimity, lieimnlllty. 
Compound, combine, mix; adjun. Pfttls. 
Comprehend, undentaatf, grasp, icMse* 
Compresped, compact, conclso, ^Oeaieil. 
Comprise, include, embrace, eentain. 
Compulsion, force, oonatramt, necemi^* 
Compunction, remorse, contrition, 
Concave, hollow, vaulted. 

Conceal, hide, cover, suppress. 

Concsltea^ vain, coneeqBWrtW. ^ 
CoBoelve, t^^. Inmgm. . 

ConcgotMtil. 

Concise, terse, brief, 

Conclave, epuneU, eyhod, 



imeHrfUL 0nd, llnlah^ terminate; Infer 
BOMMMiitluvtae, tnvant, (alwrleate. 

ftttmdaat. aceomminTlttC. 

a«refan^t. aeoord. 

MU)oara«« throng, ovowd. aaKcinbiy. 
onoNlto* material, guhstiintlal, solid. 
onAnmii* reprehend. Uamo. 

Olldl||n« tlclily-deeerrcd, well-meritea. 
onAlniMit* sauce, seasoning, relish, 
oadltlon, state, plight; stipnlatlcn. 
AlUtuoa* tend, oontrlbutc, lead. 


Coii'duct. lead, escort, couvoy. 

Oonfndnraoyi conspiracy, plot, intngns. 
COBfar, bestow. grant; consult. 

Oonflda* rely; entrust, commit. 
Configuration, ontline, contour. 

Contina, limit, restrict. 

Confirm, ratify : strem;thcn, staliliifh. 
Confliot, strife, enconnttr, roatention. 
Oonfluanco, jimction, inceting ixilnt. 
Conformity, complluucd, laiiicrmlty, afp^o- 
ment. 

Confound, confuse; sstouud; ovcrtlnow. 
Confunlon, tuxnnit, disorder; destruction, 
^ngaal, solidify, froese, cnrdlo. 

Conganlal, welvomc. pleasing. 
Conglomaration, hcHp. moss, med>y. 
Congrats, synod, council, assembly. 
Conjactura, Runnlpe, snppoKition, nirhs. 
Conjugal, conmtbial, nnptial, tnatrlaionlal. 
ConQuar, o\x>rcome, defent, pnbdne- 
Conaelentlout, hl^'h-priuclpied, sc-rupnlons, 
pcJnatalaiig. 

Conaolous, aw-tre, cognl/ant. senHible. 
Conteorated, d« dloated, hallowed, sanctified. 
Conaaoutiva, following, suceesslve. 

Consent, sanction, acqulcscenco. perminsior,. 
Contaouanea, result, ontcoiuc, effect, issue; 
importance, moment. 

Conaaouantly, accordingly, therefore, bonce. 
Conaloar, refleot, ])ondcr ; tidnk. Judge. 
Conaldarato. tluuightfnl, uuseiriaU. 

Console, comfort, suorho, solace. 
Consolidate, strengthen, cement, bind. 
Conaplouous, striking, noticeable, proTnlncnt. 
Constant, recolnte, stcadfant: cuuthuial. 
Constamation. panic, dismay. 
Constitution, sNstem, structure, compos! ilnn. 
Construe, interpret, exixmud, explain. 
Consume, devour, destroy, spend, wnntc. 
Gousummato, perfect, Mupertatlve. abroluto. 
Contaot, touch, comraunlcAtion, colUpjon. 
Contaminate, deftle, pollute, corrupt. 
Contemn, scorn, despUe, disdain. 
Contamplata, survey, ponder; purpose. 
Oontand, dispute ; strive; argue, maintain. 
Continue, last, endure; proceed; prolong. 
Contradict, gainsay, deny. 

Contrary, oppuaitc, adverse; perverse, con- 
tradictory. 

Contribution, donation, gUt, ava'o'Kncc. 
Contrive, endeavour, nmuago: duvisc. 
Control, govern, innster, regtrtUu. 
Concrovarey, dispute, discussion. arjrim\ent. 
Contumacy, obstinacy, perveralty, stubLom- 
ness. 

Contumaly, obloquy. Ignominy, insolence. 
Convaniont, suitnlilo. adapted, opportune. 
Conventional, foruml, ceremonious, cus- 
tomary. 

Conversant, proficient, versed, famlilcr. 
Conversation, intcrcour.se, tnl';:. coiivcrse. 
Conversion, c'uange, trausxnutaiioa, trans- 
formation. 

Convey, carrj', transmit, bear. 

Conviction, persuasion, atinuram-e ; ccndcnuin- 
tlon. 

Convivial, festive, social, JovImI. 

Convoy, escort, guard, eonducL. 

Coavulsipn, spaRtn, contortion, disturbance. 
Cool, cold, distant; calm, self-ro.ssrssi-d. 
Co-operation, help, aHsIstsuee. 

Copy, fac-slmlie, imitation ; p.attrm. 

Cordial, hearty, warm-hearted, iiltudJy, 
Corner, recess, nook, niche. 

Corollaivy, deduction, inference. 

Corporal, physical, bodily, material. 

Corpse, reinains. body. 

Corpulent, stout, fat. obese. 

Correct, right, proper, suitable. 

Correlation, correspondence, rcej'pro!’]ty. 
CorreSTOnd, tally, agree, anrv.cr, b.-irnioul/e. 
Corrupt, depravea, vicious, tIIp. 

Gornsoate, flash, glitter, scintuiatc. 

Cosmos, world, nnlverse. 

Cost, price, expense, expenditure. 

Costume, raiment, dress, imlforin. 

face, visage, ftatarsa, expres 

Coanteruet, imtitrallzo, nnJilfy. 
Counterfeit, sham, deception, imitation. 

iMwncrable, numberless, 
gouple, pair, brace. 
cSSISf wloor. fortitude. 

fcn«;woo. s^, Bolleft. 


■ siwojratfs. •' 

Cozen, deeelTSi eheet. dnpe. 

Crabbed, ertitty, aoiriy, soar. 

cunning, willness, gnlle. 

Cram, stnff, squeeze, ram. 

Cramp, confine, limit, restrict. 

Crash, downfall, collapse, ruin. 

Crave, hc'g, implore. 

Create, orlglnato ; constitute, appoint. 
Cfodenoe, belief, credit. 

Creditable, lueritorious, praiseworthy , honour- 
able. 

Creed, faith, l>cl!ef, conviction. 

Crest, brow, summit; emldem, device. 
Crestfallen, nbushed, humiliated. < 

Crew, gang, horde, mob. 

Crime, wlckedm ss, sin misdeed. 

Cringing, fawning, ol»scqulous, senile. 
Crippled, lamed, dinabled. impaired. 
CroaKing, qucruloiu, griuuldlng. 

Crony, chum. 

Crop, clip, trim, prune. ...... 

Cross, ili-tempcrrd, peevish, irritable ; to thwart. 
Crow, ItoASt, exult. 

Crowd, ilirong, swarm, mess. 

Cruoial, severe. scnrchlnR; erltical. 

Crude, unripe, immaturo, unflniHlifad. 

Crush, press, sqtiec74!, overpower. 

Cull, gather, pid<, se.lect. 

Culpable, guilty, reprolicnsible, hl.amablo. , 

Cultivate, to lostcr, (hcrisli. rtcr ; till. ! 

Cupidity, greed, avarice. covetousiic.>s. 

Cure, heal, n-htoie, remedy. 

Curious, strange, odd, extraordinary; rare; 
Inqulaitlve. 

Current, drift, tenoiir; preaent, pr.SRlnp; 

; nnnoiired. 

Curse, ban. Might, imprecation. 

Cursory, passing, hasty, superficial. 

Custody, chiirge, guarulanhlilp ; ImpU-ionmcut. 
Custom, fashion, utiaf‘<'; habit, pioctiu 
Cutting, biting, Parcodtic, severe. 

Daft, foolish, l.diotle, Imliecne. 

> DsJnty, dclioicy: iostldioi:); exquisite, 
j Dally, trifle, toy, wanton. 

. Damage, injury, loss, liarm, rnlacliief. 

I Danger, peril, risk. Joopuidy. 

Dapper, trim, spruce, Kmart. 

Dare, presume., venture : br.*ivo, defy. 

Dark, sonibro, gloomy, diHinal. 

Darling, dear, favourite, idol. 

Dashing, veutnresorae; showy. 

Daunt, dismay, dishearten, discourage. 
Dawdling, loitering, idling, ingging, dllatoiy. 
Dav/n, (lay-break, rise, aptH'nmnco. 

Dead, lifemss, inert; deceased, departed. 


Dawdling, loitering, idling, ingging, dllatoiy. 
Dav/n, (lay-break, rise, apts'amneo. 

Dead. life.f(5S8, inert; deceased, departed. 
Doudly, fatal, mortal, baleful. 

Dear, costly, expoualve; precious, cUerislitd. 
Dearth, lack, scarcity, famine. 

Death, dcce&HO, diseoiotion ; ruin. 

Debar’, hinder, preclude. 

Debase, degrade, lower, ImmiUate. 
Debatable, dl-^putable, questiouablo, doubtful. 
DobUlty, weakness, languor. 

Debt, obligation, liahillty, due. 

Decay, moulder, rot; decline, perlah. 

Deceit, guile, eimning, deception. 

Decent, proper, becoming, roRpcctable, 
Decision, determination, roBoiati(.n ; Judgment. 
Declaration, auuouncemc-ut, assertlun, state- 
ment. 

Deolonclon. deterioration, decadence. 
Declivity, niope, inoiinc. 

Occoinposo, decay ; resolve, disintegrate. 
Decorum, propriety, dcrcncy, modcr-ty. 
Decoy, allure, entice, ensnare. 

Decrease, diminish, reduce; wane. 

Decree, statute, ordinance, decision. 
Decrepit, crippled, infirm, lame. 

Deduction, inference, conclusion ; subtraction. 
Deed, action, feat, exploit. 

Deem, tidnk, Judge, ooasldcr. 

Deep, profound, atjstrusc, obscure. 

Defeat, overthrow, baffle, discomfit. 

Defect, Imperfection, flaw, blemish. 

Defenoo, protection, safeguard; resistance; 

vindication, Justificatlou. 

Defer, postpone, delay, retard. 

Deference, respect, regard, ver.eratlou. 
Deficient, wanting, lacking, dufccMve. 
Definite, precise, esart. defined, distinct. 
Deformity, unsbapeliuess, dlsfigurcincnt, mal- 
formation. 

Defray, pay, settle, discharge. 

Degree, step, stage; extent; rank, class. 
Dejected, downcast, dopro.ssed, dispirited. 
Delegate, deputy, representative, commla- 
elcner. 

Deleterious, nexlons. hurtful, harmful. 
Deliberate, reflect, ponder; cool, slow, clrcnm 
soviet. 

Delicacy, refinement, modesty; fineness, 
fragility, sensltlren.«ss. 


Demure, sedate, sober, gim 
Deniseit, inhabitsat, dwel^, oocnpe&t. 
Denominate* name, entitle, d^ignate* 

Dense, doll, ootase, slow-witted. 

Denude, strip, divest, deprive. 

Depart, go, withdraw, die. 

Departmont, branch, section. divisiOB. 
Dependent, subordinate, conditional. 
Deplorable, lamentable, pitiable, w’retuhcd. 
Depredation, plundering, pillaging. 
Deriaion* mockery, scorn, contempt. 

Derive, draw, obtain. 

Desecrate, profane, pollute. 

Des'ert, waste, barren, uninhabited. 

Desert', forsake, abandon. 

Deserve, merit, eom. 

Design, phm, intention ; artifice. 

Desirable, odvlsable, exp«die»jt, requlidts. 
Desolate, lonely, deserted, forBsken. 

Despair, dcHpoiuicncv, hopelessness. 

Despise, scorn, disdain. 

Despotic, tyrannloal, domineering, autocraus. 
Destiny, lot, fate, doom. 

Destroy, annihilate, ruin, slay. 

Detail, i>artIonlar, point, respect. 

Detain, withhold ; delay. 

Detect, discover, espy. . 

Dotcr, hinder, prevent, debar. 

Detraction, depnvdatloii, disparagement. 
Detrimental, harmful. Injurious, liisadran* 
tngcous. 

Develop, perfect, mature. 

Deviate, swervi’, (il\ (':■;(«, wander. 

Device, plan, expedient; artifice, design. 
Devise, invent, plan, roucoct. 

Devoid, erapU', iarklng, dcBtltnte. 

Devotion, aiiection, zeal, application. 

Diadem, tiara, crown, coronet. 

Diction, Ktyh', expresHlon, wnrdinn. 

Didactic, inHtructive. moral. 

Die, wither, fade, dt cfly, porleh, expire. 

Diat, fare, food, victuals. 

DlfiePencc, distinction, dlsulmllfirity ; disagree- 
ment. 

Difficult, hard, troublesome, trying. 

Diffuse, prolix, verbose. 

Dignified, Htately, maicstlo. 

Dilapidation, ruin, ife.cay. 

Dilate, culoriie, expatiate. 

Dilemma, diiiicuity, nunnJary. 

Dim, dull, luHtreless; faint, hha(iov.-y. 
Dimension. meHBiu':’m(-i't, 8l;.ce. 

Dingy, sliabby, dull, faded. 

Diplomatio, politic, taetfnl. Judicious. 
Directly, fortliwith, instantly, mmellatcly, 
Btralgiitway. 

Dirge, lament, elegy. 

Disability, diHqnaUllcatlon. drawback. 
Dtsabuec, undureive, enlighten. 
Discernment, dlacriruiuati&n, p( rceprlon. In- 

Bight. 

Discharge, rtiBitilBR; fulfil, perform. 

Disciple, learner follower v ur,\ . 

Diaolose, reveal, unfold, display. 
Diccomfort, mnnrasaTitnrsR, hurjRhlp. 
Disconcert, embarrass, confuse. 
Disconsolate, incorisolable, woeful, wretched. 
Discover, invent ; find, d<'t('ct. 

Dicoraet, jirndent, tactful, Judicious. 
Disease, disorder, malady, complaint. 
Disgust, dlKtaRto, loathing, averbiou. 

Dismal, dull, dre (iry. doleful. 

Dismay, daunt, terrify, dishearten. 
Diapsu’Bge. depreciate, decry, tuidcrvahie. 
Dispensation, exemption, indulgeucc ; visits- 
tion. 

Disperse, eoaitcsr, dlRpcd ; Hcparato. 

Display, oBtoctatlon. parade ; exhibition. 


'»et, ers^TdesJe. DejlnQuont, ofleinler. ctilprit. 


Disquisition, harangue, treatise. 
DlsMmlnate, spread, oirenlate, propagate. 
Dissolute, wanton, llcenUous, pi'ofii;:ate. 
Distant, far, remote. 

Distinct, separate ; clear, audible ; definlss. 
Distinguished, eminent, lUiiBtrious, famoiu 
Distracted, distraugiit, worried, harassed. 
Distress, trouble, affliction ; need. 

Disturb, disarrange, disorder ; trouble. 
Divert, alienate ; amuse, entertain. 

Divest, strip, denude, deprive. 

Division, partition, senaratlun ; diROgrcemoct. 
Divination, witohcrait, sorcery ; intuition. 
Divorce* soparate, sunder. 

Do, perform, execute. 

Docile, teachable, t> actable*, compliant. 
Doctrine, theory, dogma, creed, 
l^ofiged, obstinate, detennined, pi’rslstent. 
Dogmatic, poBitive, autncrntlc. 

Domain, territory, estate ; Jurisdiction. 
Domineering, tyrannical, o\erb(.'aiing, diets- 
torial. 

Dominion, lordship ; territories, empire. 
Doom, fate, lot, dcgllny ; srntenoe. 

Dormant, latent, slumbering, quiescent. 
Doubt, uncertainty, perplexity; i>asnicion. 
Dowdy, shabby, uufashionabla, Ui-cuenHed. 
Draft, plan, aketch, outUno; cheque, order. 


•®«ho, fop. dandy, puppy. 


pinui BA.t3u;di, uutAjuvi Ui 

Drag, haul, tug; l.ag. 

Drain, filter, strain, exhaust, dry. 
Draw, pull. drag, attract. 

Dread, terror, fear, horror, awe. 
Dream, vision, fancy, Imaginatloa. 
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toAk. ttocp, laturaift. 

^ teaving, porpart, tcnoar, 

U train, exercise, practise, 
vraopt drop, bend ; pine, flag, 
praprapt sleepy, t^d, beavt* 

Bvp* parched, arid, thirsty. 

Piuli«on« resentment, nmbragd. 
owing. Just, right. 

"'nk speechless, silent, mute. 

'*‘“ng, permanent. 

diminish, waste. 

tapeinfl^, keen, ardent, enthnslKStle. 
■arilCSt, sincere, grave, intent, xealous. 
■suiPt rest, repose, comlon, relaxation. 

■bb, r^ede, wane. 

Beenntrlo* odd, poenllar, erratic. 

■bstasyt rapture, transport. 

■dity. Instruct, huprove. 

BdHOjptinj train, cultivate, teach. Instruct. 
pffMln. oibllterate, erase, remove. 

■flraotiirat striking; effootual, einclcnt. 
■ItelBllaate. womanish, unmanly, liiiuilotu. 
Pifata, exhausted, nerveless. 

Image, figure, model, 
pflluanoa. emanation. 

IDIROPtt attempt, endeavour, exertion. 
JBCrpontary* audacity, impmlence, assurance, 
■frultfanea* rotllnnee, brightncKs. 

Kdotliitlo. self-centred. 

Pgragloua* monstrous, outrageous, extra- 
ordinary. 

■Jaet. expel, east out. 

■laatja* rebounding, springy, buoyant. 
PlatSkdt uplifted, exultant, proud. 

Blaot« selMt. clioHcn, 61lte. 

Plaatrlfy. tlirlll, sliock, astonish. 

Plagant. graceful, polished, refined. 
MlamaBtary. rndiinentni^, siniuie. 
Mlavadon, height, altltutle, loftiness. 

StleJt. evoke, draw, worm, extract. 

Bllgibia, desirable, suitable, advantageous. 
Blooutlon. oratory, declanmtlou. 

JBJualdata. explain, interpret. 

■luda. evade, escape, bailie. 

■manata, isBue, proceed. 

Bmaneipatat liberate, free, release. 
Kasbarrasai disconcert, confuse ; bampfr, Im- 
pede. 

■fnbaxxlament* fraud, p(>cn!atlon, swindling, 
■mblam, symbol, token, devlu^'. 

Bmbryo* nucleus, germ. 

Kmarian 

■motion, . 

■mphatlo, positive, decided, forcible. 

Bmplra, rulo, sway, dominion. 

Employ, engage, hire ; occupy, <‘ngioss, use. 
■mpowar, authorise, warrant. 

■aamourad, captivated, charmed, fascinated. 

S lioomluin, praise, eulogy, pam g>rlc. 

noouraga, cheer, hearten ; incite. 
Bneroaan, trespasH. 

■noambar, impede, sbacklo, (dog. 

Bad, completion, contduslon, termination ; goal, 
aim. 

Bndangar, imperil, risk, Jeopardire. 
BBdlaas,inflnlto, oountloss, boundU,ss. 
■ndowadf gifted, vested, endued. 

■aanrata, unnerve, weaken. 

Engage, luidertake. promise, vouch. 
Bagandar, beget, breed, create. 

Enmity, hatn'd, discord, hostility. 
Baormous, vast, huge, Immeniu;. 
Bnthusiaam, fervour, ardour, xeal. 

Bntroat, beseech, supplicate, urge. 
Bnunclata, state, propound. 

Bnvalop, enfold, enclose, wrap. 

Bphamaral, transitive, fleeting, evanesernt. 
Equanimity, composure, tranquility. 
Equivocal, questionable, doubtful, dubious. 
Bradleata, unroot, extirpate, extenniuate. 
■viand, mission, commission. 

Brvatle, flighty, eccentric, unstable. 
Bruditlon, learning, scholarship. 

Basantlal, vital, requisite, indispensable. 
Bstaani, prize, value, honour. 

Btavnal, everlasting, undvlng, perpetual, 
■vaalon, subterluge, quibljlc, 

■vldanoa, proof, testimony; sign, indication. 
Bxaot. precise, definite ; require. 

■xamina, investigate, inspect, test. 

“ »- Pattern; instance, Ulostrution. 

I, Irritato, annoy. 

outdo, exceed. 

Bzoaaaiyely, cxtrumely, luordlnatoly, immod- 
erately. 

■xoruelatlng, agonlrJng, racking, torturing. 
Bxoulpata, exonerate, acquit. 

■xouaa, overlook, pardon; remit. 

Bxaovabla, detestable, abominable, disgraceful, 
Bxamptlon, Immimity. 

Exhibit, display, show, manifest. 

Exhort, oounBcl. admonish, advise. 


'^ancy, crisis, strait, exigency. 
1 , f^Ming, agitation, passion. 


Exit, eotess, outlet. 

■xpadiaBt,adv( ' 


, ..advantageous, advisable, profitable. 

Expedition, Journey, undertaking ; speed, 
despatch. 

Experlmant, tost, proof. 

Explauattomi interpretatioa , Juitlflcation, 


Expllelt, definite, dear, expreu. 
Expoatulata, remonstrate, protest. 
Exproaaion. term, phrase; countenanoe, 
Bxqulaita, choice rare, dainty. 

Bxtampora, unprepared, unpremeditaited. 
Bxtena. stretch, spread, reach. 

Extent, degree, amount ; size, area. 
Extenuate, palliate, excuse, minimize. 
Exterior, outaide, surface. 

Extermination, extinction, abolition, extir- 
pation. 

Extinction, death, anuibilation ; quenching. 
Extol, praise, laud. 

Extort, wrest, force. 

Extraordinary, unusual, remarkable, oston- 
isliing. 

Extravagant, wasteful, excessive; fantastic. 
Extreme, intonso, excesaive. 

Exultation, Joy, transport, triumph. 

Fabulous, fietiilons. Imaginary, Incredible. 
Facetious. Jocular, jesting. 

Faeillty, ease, rfadiiiess; pliancy. 
Faithfulness, fidelity, constancy, oyalty. 
Fame, glory, nmown, reputation. 

Fanatic, bigot, zealot. 

Fancy, imagination, notion freak, whim; 
wlflli, df sire. 

Fashion, atyle, mode, ctudoni ; to mould, frame. 
Fate, lot, destiny, doom. 

Fatigue, weariticBK. exhanation. 

Faultless, hlamchsH, ]>cr(e(‘t. Hawlcss. 
Favour, goodwill; boon, privUege. 

Fawning, cringing, servile, olrnequloni. 
Feasible, practiculile, posuible. 

Feature, cliarocterlKtic, tiuit. 

Felicitous, happy, apt. appropriate. 

Fell, fierce, dt'aaly, cruel. 

Fellowship, couipaniouship, Intimacy, associa- 
tion. 

Festive, jovial, gay. 

Fetter, homjv'r. clog. Impede, trammel. 
Fickle, enpricloua, inconalaiit, cliungeable. 
Fiction, iuventinn. fable, fabrication. 

Field, Hphere, scope. 

Figurative, alUgorieal, symbolical, einblema 
tic. 

Finish, end, conclude, teiui'iinte; perfect. 
Flaccid, nerveless, limp, lla»>by. 

Flexible, pliant, supple, elaatiu. 

Flinch, surltik, recoil, falter. 

Flippant, pert, irreverent. 

Flock, herd, congregation, throng. 

Florid, flowery, ornate; sangninit, mddy. 
Flourish, wave, brandish; thrive. pruspoV. 
Fluster, flurry, excitement, agitation. 

Foible, falling, wcakneas. 

Foil,bafl1c, defeat; set-oft, eoutrest. 

Follower, adherent, partiaan, disciple. 

Folly, frivolity, BenaelesiineKH, iiiiprudenoe. 
Foment, foster, intensify, fan. 

Footing, ground, standing. 

Pop, dandy, exquisite. 

Forboarihg,loug-sullcrtng; refraining, abstain- 
ing. 

Forbidding, repellent, tlireatenlng, austere. 
Force, thrust, obtrude : might, violcnoe. 
Foreign, outlandish, alien ; extraneous. 
Forerunner, pre<nirsor. herald, liarbinger. 
Foresight, prevision, foretliought. prudence. 
Foretell, predict, forecast, prophesy. 

Forgery, counterfeit, imitatiou. 

Forgo, w'alve, reslOT. drop. 

Forlorn, wretched, lonely, desolate. 

Former, preceding, prior, earlier. 

Forthwith, straightway, immediately, here- 
upon. 

Fortitude, endurance, courage. 

Fortuitous, accidental, chance, casual. 

Found, ealahlish, original;. 

Fractious, peevish. Irritable, petiUaut. 

Frail, fragile, weak, delicate. 

Fragrance, perfume, odour, scent. 

Frank, out spoken, candid ; sincere. 

Fray, brawl, tumult, riot. 

Frivolous, light-minded, giddy; trivial. 

Fret, chafe, fume; pine. 

Froward, perverse, obstinate, headstrong. 
Fruitful, fertile, productive, prolific. 

Fulfil, accomplish, aebieve, effect. 

Fulsome, nauseating, grusa. 

Function, duty .office; ceremonF. 

Furious, raving, frantic, frenzied 
Furtive, sly, stenlUiy, underhand. 

Futile, uevlcKS, vain, Ineffc'ctiiul. 

Gain, w'ln, attain, profit, earn. 

Garb, dresa, costume, raiment. 

Garble, falsify, distort. 

Garland, wreath, chaplet, coronal. 

Garrulous, talkative, chattering. 

Gaudy, sliowy, staring. 

Gauge, sound, fathom, estimate. 

Gaunt, lank, l(>an, haggard. 

Generality, majority, mass, bulk. 
Generation, age. race. 

Generous, munilUcnt, lilieral ; chivalrous. 
Genial, cordial, hearty, warm. 

Genuine, sincere, real. 

Germ, seed, embryo. 

Germsmbt tddn, allied, related. 


Ghastly, pale, won. 

Ghost, spirit, spectre, shadow. 

Gibe* mock, taunt, sneer. 

Giddy, unsteady, frivolous; dixxy. 

Gift, talent, faculty, endowment; pn 

Glgantls, colossal, enormous, immense. 

g ist, point, )>earing, drift. 

lib, smooth-tongued, planslble, fluent. 
Glorify, extol, honour, exalt. 

Gloss, (a) note, comment, interpretstlea ; fE 
polish, lustre. 

Goad, spur, stimulate, urge. 

Goodly, comely, pleasant, fair. 

Gorgeous, splendid, showy, mognlflcefit. 
Govern, rule, control, direct. 

Gracious. cordleJ, affable. 

Gradually, step by step, little by little, by 
degrees. 

Grand, stately, splendid, mognlflcent. 
Grandiloquent, pompous, bombastic, li 
Grant, admit, concede ; allowance. 

Graphic, vivid, picturesque, rcolistio. 

Crasj^ grin, seize; comprehend. 
Gratfnoaiion, satisfaction, pleasure. 
Gratuitous, uncalled-for, voluntary. 

Grave, serious, sedate, sober, solemn. 

Greedy, gluttonous, voracious, grasping. 

Grief, sorrow, distress, woe. 

Orievanee, wrong, injustice. 

Grotesque, quaint, odd, bizarre. 

Ground, authority, foimd.vtion, reason. 

Group, cluster, colhtction ; class, order. 

Growl, snarl, grumble, complain. 

Grudge, ninllce, ill-will, spite. 

Guardian, keeper, protector. 

Guess, surmise, conjecture. 

Guile, deceit, wile, stratagem. 

Guise, fonn, aspect, garb. 

Habitual, enstomarv, nsual, regular. 

Hail, griet, accost, aadresB. 

Handle, touch, wield; treat. 

Hands, workpeople. einuloy6a 
Handsome, good-looking; generotu, munifi- 
cent. 

Handy, nscfiil, convenient : dexterous, skilful. 
Harass, worry, annoy. 

Harbinger, herald, precursor, forerunner. 
Harbour, cherish, entertain; admit, shelter. 
Harm, hurt, injury, mischief. 

Hatch, dexise, concoi^t. 

Hateful, odious, dctostablo, obnoxious. 

Havoc, min, devastation. 

Hazara, clmnoe, venture, risk, piNlL 
Head, chief, leader ; top. 

Hearsay, report, rumour, gossip. 

Heavy, downcast ; ponderous ; nurdenaome. 
Heedful, mindful, can ful, prudent. 

Heighten , raise, elevate, intensify. 

Heinous, hateful . odious. 

Hereditary, inherited, ancestral, inlxun. 
Hesitation, doubt, w’uvcrlng; reluctance. 
Heterodox, nnortltodox, heretical. 
Hindrance, obstacle, iniiM’dimcut, obstructluu. 
Holy, sacred, divine; pure, saintly. 

Honesty, integrity, npriglitness; sincerity. 
Honour, respect, esteem ; lectitudc, self -n^itpect. 
Horrible, frightful, terrible, dreadful. 

Hostile, inimical, unfriendly, opposed. 

Hot, fiery, iuiixeluous ; keen, eager. 

Hound, chase, pursue, hunt. 

Huge, Immense, bulky, eu(»rmous, vast. 
Humour, mood, temper; wit. 

Hurt, harm, injure. 

Idea, thought, notion, conception. 

Identical, precise, exact; same. 

Idiocy, folly, sensclesHness. imhccility. 

Idle, lazy, unoccupied ; vain, futile. 
Ignominious, humiliating, dcgradli.'.'. 
Ignorant, uneducated, illiterate; unaware. 


Ignore, disregard, 
ifl-b • ■ 


_ bred, discourteous, rude, impolite. 
Illusive, deceptive, misleading. 

Illustrate, exemplify. 

Illustrious, dlstingmshed. renowned. 
Ill-will, malice, spite, in-feeling. 

Image, form, like.iies8, similitude. 

Imagery, symlMllsm. 

Imagine, think, suppose, conceive. 

Imbecile, idiotic, inane, half -witted. 
Imitate, eopy, mimic. 

Immaculate, spotless, unblemished, fanlUcia. 
Immanent, inherent, innate. 

Immaterial, unsubstantial, splritnal; unla 
portant. 

Immature, crude, Imperfect, undeveloped. 
Immeasurable, boundless. Illimitable. 
Immediately, fortliwith, straightway. 
Immerse, plunge, dip. 

Imminent, threatening, Impending. 
Immolate, sacrifice. 

Immunity, exemption. 

Impact, collision, shock. 

Impair, injure, wrolcen, enfeeble. 
Impassioned, fervid, ardent, enthuslostls. 
Impediment, hindranoe, obstacle. 
Impending, overhanging, tbroatening. 
Imperative, authoritative ; argent, pressing. 
Imperfection, blemish, defect, flaw. 
Imperial, regal, stalely. 



SYNONYMS. 


Imptlloilt, dloUtoriat, domineering. 
Imiltoas* profane, blaaphemons, ungodly. 
Injptomanti tool, Inatnuncnt. 

Iteplloaie* compromltie, involve. 

Imptielt* absolute; implied, involved. 
ImplovUt pray, beseech, beg, entn -i. 
iBtpllir* Imrjr, hint. 

{mportant, weighty, aerions, urgent. 

IiapoPtf meaning, bearing, drift, 
loipoutnre, fraud, dcceptluit. 

Impotanoe* powrrlCHttnvBii, hclpU Benr.^s. 
Imprasalva. striking, ImiwHing. 
Imprisoned* pent, rouflned. 

Impudence, impertinence, audaclly, BliauieleaB- 
neat. 

Impulsive, bnaty, impot iioiii. 

Impute, Rtlrlbute, uHHign. 

Inadvertently, unwittingly, heedlessly. 
Inane, senscleBa, vapid, vacuous. 

Inanition, hanger, rxhaiiijtioM. 
Inappreciable, iinpcrceptihle, influit. hIuiuI. 
Incantation, spell, chnrtn. 

Incarnation, cmlHnlimcnt, personSflcsilon. 
[neense, inflame, irritate, exesperato. 
ineentive, motive, Indneement, bllniidus. apiir. 
[neessant, unreaKing, continual, repeated. 


nelvlllty. rudenrsM, diK-ourtesy. 
nelement, harsh, scT 


. — , severe, pitiU hs. 

Inclination, tendency, pnmeness, IcAnlng. 
Incomparable, tmoquallcd, umlvulled, niatcli- 
loss. 

Inconstant, fl.’Jvle, ehangenMe, (altldcxs. 
ncontestablo, indisputshlo. 
aculeate, implant, instil, infuse, 
neurslon. iuroad, InvnMon, mid. 
BdeeorouB, ansetmily, unboeomlng. Improper. 
, Bdlgent, needy, poor, deatitute. 
ndlgnltp, iiiNtiU, hiiiTiiliation, nfiront. 
ndlspoeed, diHlndinod ; unwell, out of sorts. 
Bdomltable, dauntless. 

Bdorse, ratify, sanction, 
ndnee, persuade, prc' nil upon. 

[Bduetrfoua, persevering, diligent. 

>nert, alnggiah, inactive. 

'ntemone,nlMin<'fal, disgraceful, soaudalout. 
Bferenoe, conclusion, deduction. 

Influence, power, weight. 

Infringe, encroach, trespass. 

Infuse, Instil, implant, Inculcaie. 

'ngenuous, giilleiess, frank, o{N>n. 

Bgredient, clonieut, (actor, couKtltuent. 
nherent, iuhorn, inunto. 
nlqulty, wickedness, injustice. 
nJunotlon, command, order, charge, 
tgurloue, harmful, hurtful, d« let» ri()us. 
nnocent, blameless, guileless ; unconscious, 
nordlnate, excessive, undue. 

Inquiry, investigation, question. 

Insidious, crafty, wily, stealthy. 

Insinuate, hint, imply. 

Insipid, taHtclcsa, flavourless. 

Insolenee, impertinence, arrogance, rudeness. 
Inspect, investigate, examine. 

Jnsiablllty, iuconstaney, liddeness. 
Instance, example, illustration. 
Instantaneous, momentary, smlden. 
Instinct, intuition. 

Institute, found, estahllsh, originate. 
Instruct, teach, inform ; order. 

Instrument, tool, implernetit. 
lasnrrectlon, rebellion, rising, revolt. 
J**}*jWty, probity, nprlghtneHH, boiumr. 
“tolleot, mind, reason, understnuduig. 
Intelleetual, educated, cultured. 
I®»*lllgenoe, understanding; newa, iuforina- 
■ton. 

Intense, extreme, acute, keen. 

Intentional, deliberate, studied. 
Interceo'Uon, pleading, mediation, interven- 
tion. 

i nterdict, veto, embargo. 

nterloper. intruder. 

B^rmlnaole, unending, tedious, protracted. 

Btermlaslon, ( 


Jumble, mixture, medley. 

Junction, union, contblnaiiott. 

Just, fair, equitable, vigbt. 

Justify, exonerate, vindicate. 

Juvenile, youthful, ohildish. 

Keen, eager, zenlona. 

Keep, retain; protect; cltscrve. olw*y. 
Keeping, euatody, gnardiansiilp, ward. 
Keepsake, memento, aonvenir, remembrance. 
!5?yi clue, solution, explanation. 

Kind, speclcK, geniiH. class, description. 
Kindred, race, relatious ; klushlp, afhnlty. 
Kingdom, realm, dominion. 

Kingly, regal, royal. 

Knave, Kcoun«irel, rogne. rascal. 

Knowing, acute, sharp, shrewd. 


Labour, tnll, cxeition, wx>rk. 

Laconic, brief, terse, succinct. 

Lament, bcw.ill, deplore, r«!grrt. 

Language, speccii, diction. 

Languid, lisUcbS, weak, inert. 

Lasting, unending, ceaaetesa; durable. 
Lately, recently. 

Latent, hidden, dormant. 

Lavish, Rfiuander, wawte ; profuso, extravagant. 
Lawful, pfriulssihle, alloanide., legitimate. 
Lawless, unruly, di8ord''ily. 

Lax. lofiuc, slack. 

Lay, sot. place, deposit. 

Lead, guide, conduct, iscort. 

League, bond, union. 

Lean, recline, rest; slant, slope. 

Leap, bound, spring. 

Leave, permission, sanction. 

Legal, lawful, Icgitimalo; Judicial. 
Legendary, (almlons. mythical. 

Lesson, instruction ; example, warning. 

Let, allow, permit, suffer. 

Lethargic, sleeps', tondd, drowsy. 

Level, even, smooth ; plane. 

Libellous, slanderous, cnhimnlous. 

Llboral, generous, liountitui; optm-minded. 
Licentious, profligate, wanton. 

Lie, untruth, falsehood. 

Life, vitality, vivucliy. vigonr, energy. 

LI ft, raise, elevate, iioist. 

Likeness, rcBcmblance. slmnarity; portrait, 
photograph. 

Liking, inclination, fondners, preference. 
Lineage, race, d<a<‘.enf, lino. 

Linger, delay, loiter, lag. 

List, catalogue, register, record, roll. 

Literary, scholarly, educated, cultured. 
Little, small, petty, mean. 

Live, exist, survive; dwell. 

Lively, vlTRclous, spirited, gay. 

Load, i)urde.n, weight. 

Lofty, high, elevated, soaring, towering. 
Logical, reasanable, consistent. 

Loiter, linger, stroll, saunter. 

Longing, (lojire, craving, yearning. 

Look, glance ; appearance. 

Loose, untied, unfastened ; lax, slack. 

. Lordly, proud, haughty. 

Lot, late, fortunes, destiny. 

Loth, disinclined, unwilling. 

Loud, andihio, distinct, noisy ; showy. 

Lovely, l^cantlfu), exqiiinlte, channhig. 

Lover, sweetheart, suitor. 

Lower, humlliatn. degrade; let down. 


I, cessation, relaxation. 


Interpret, expound, explain. 
Intimidate, daunt, cow, overawe. 
Intrepid, bold, fearless, daimth ns. 
Introdaotlon, preface, prelude. 
Invective, abuse, railing. 

Invention. discovery; fabrication. 

§21 . alluring. 

Involve, implicate, Inchulo. 

'e^^rious, wearlaome. 
iranleal, satirical, sarcastic. 

annoy, exasperate, 
leolated, solitary, detached. 

outcome, consequence, result, upshot. 

€*2*J*» **5P®‘** worn-out, exhausted, 
dargon, gibberish. 

«n'’yi cnmlatlon. 
sneer. 

B oeaBa*^, peril, risk, haxard. 

^ctlous. Jocular. Jesting. 

*^oioing. 


rly, humble, meek, unassuming, 
alty, fealty, fidelity. 


Lowl; 

IioyaL., 

Lucid, clear, comprehensible. 

Ludicrous, laughable, comical, droll. 
Lunacy, madness, insanity, lnil>eciUty. 
Lustre, radiance, hrilllancy ; {kiHhIi. gloss. 
Luxurious, dainty; voluptuous, eflemtuate. 


Machination, plotting, scheming. 

Madness, Insanity, lunacy fren/y, fury. 
Magnanimous, uigh-mlnded, gen«>rous, 
Magnlfloent. grand, splendid, superb. 

Jualm, mutilate, cripple, mar. 

Mainly, chiefly, principally, especially. 
Maintenance, support, livelihood, living. 
Majestic, stately, august. 

Malady, disease. Illness, disorder, 
management, conduct, control, s..’crinlen 
dence. 

Mandate, command, order. 

Manifest, plain, clear, evident. 

Manifold, various, divers, numerous. 
Manner, mode, fashion, kind. 

Manesuvre, device, artifice, scheme. 

Mark, sign, indication, token. 

Marked, notici'ahte, jiolntc^ pronounced. 
Marshal, muster, rally, array. 

Marvel, wonder, miracle, prodigy. 

Maxim, precept, proverb, saying, saw. 

Mean, stingj’, sordid; low, base. 

Mechanic, artisan, workman, 
thm ******* IntcrvcoUon, intcrccHslon, arbltra. 

Medlocra, average, ordinary, commonplace. 
Melancholy, sad, gloomy, depressed. 
Melodloue, musical, tuneful. 

Memorial, remembrance, memento, token. 
Memory, remembrance, recollection, remlnis- 


nenaoe, threat, danger. 

Mendacious, lying, false. 

Mercenary, sordid, grasping, mean. 
Metaphorical, allegorical, syraboltoal, flgors* 
tivc. 

Method, system, plan ; manner. 

Mien, aspect, countenance. 

Minor, stilK)rdinato, secondary, lesser; Junior. 
Minute, tiny; exact, detailed. 

Miraculous, wonderfid. marvellous, inpef' 
natural. 

Misanthrope, cynic. 

Misoellaneoue, various, divers. 
Mischievous, malicious, hurtful. 

Miserly, niggardly, grasping, mean. 
Miserable, wretched, woe-begono, forlorn. 
Mob, rabble, rout. 

Mock, Jeer, taunt. 

Model, pattern, copy, design. 

Modlfloatlon, alteration, adaptation. 

Molest, harass, tronblo, annoy. 

Monarch, soveroign, ruler, king. 
Monotonous, unraiylng, tedious. 
Monstrous, huge, immense ; infamous. 

Mood, temper, vein, mode. 

Moody, sullen, morose, gloomy. 

Moot, broach, introduce; disputed. 

Morbid, diseased, tmhealthy. 

Mortal, fatal, deadly ; human. 

Mortified, humiliated, annoyed; gangrened. 
Motive, purpose, object, reason. 

Mould, shape, form, fashion. 

Mouldy, mildewed, musty. 

Multitude, throng, crowd, swarm. 

Mundane, w'orldly, secular, earthly. 
Munificent, ge,nerous, bonntlfnl. 

Murmur, grumble, complnln : mutter. 
Muscular, sinewy, stalwart, brawny. 

Muse, meditaip, ponder, reflect. 

Mutable, clmugeahlc, inconstant. 

Mute, spccchloHS. dumb, silent. 

Narcotic, sonorifle, opiate. 

Narrative, tale, narration, report. 

Nation, pfoplo, race. 

Nature, quality, kind, properties, eharsotar. 
Istlrs. 

Necessary, needful, rrqnlslte, Imperative, 

Inevitable. 

Neglect, disregard, slight. 

Neutrality, Imparihdity, non lnterferenca. 
New, fresh, recent, modern, novel; unnsed, 
unworn. 

Nimble, agile, brisk, sprightly. 

Nomad, roving, W’andering. 

Normal, natural, onllnsry, regulai. 

Note, oi)Serve, notb-c, rei,.nrU. 

Notion, Idea, conception, theory. 

Nugatory, futile. Idle, trivial. 

Nuisance, amioyan'*(‘, offence. 

Nuptials, wedding, marriage. 


Obdurate, callous, hardened, unrelenting. 
Object, end, aim, i>ur})ose. 

Obligation, necessity, compulsion ; tie, bond. 
Oblique, slanting, Indirect. 

Obloquy, abuse, ouproijrlum. 

Obnoxious, baneful, objectionable, odious. 
Obscure, dark, unintclligllde; unknown. 
Obsequious, fawrnfug, cringing, servile. 
Observe, note, remark ; WTittli, mark. 
Obsolete, archaic, out-of dntc. 

itnp^lmcnt, hindrance, obstruction. 

OMr'idS ttS 

Obtuse, dull-witted, slow. 

Obvious, self-ovldcnt, manifest, patent, clear. 
Occasion, time, opportunity ; need, reason. 
Occult, secret. mystcrloTiB. hidden. 

Occupant, inhabitant, resident, occupier. 
Occurrence, affair, event, incident. 

Odd, strange, curious, eccentric; uneven. 
Odious, hateful, detestable, offensive. 

Offence, misdemeanour, trespass; affront. 
Offend, displcnso, pain, annoy. 

Omen, sign, portent, presage. 

Omnipotent, aU-iiowcrful, aH-mlghty. 
Onerous, burdensome, heavy, dlfllcult. 
Opinion, view, tinpression, theory. 
Opportunity, occasion, opening, ehanea. 
Oppressive, tyrannical ; heavy, burdeasoint. 
Opulence, wealth, riches. 

Oratorical, declamatory, rhetorical. 

Organic, fundamental, radical. 

Origin, Bousoo, fountain, spring, cause. 
Ostensible, apparent, professed. 
Ostentatious, showy, inwistful, pompons. 
Outcast* waif, castaway; exile. 

Outlandish, foreign, strange, eccentric. 
Outline, sketch, plan. 

Outlook, prospect, view. 

Outrage. Insult, Indignity, assault. 

Outshine, eclipse, surpass, outdo. 

Overjoyed, transjwrted, enraptured, 
Overlook, pardon, condone, 

Overt, open, public. 

Overture, opening, advance. 

Own, confess, admit; possess. 

Pace, rate; stride, step. 

Paoifle, peMefnl, conciliatory, peaeaahie. 
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XlDS TO THE ST©1)Y Of 


display, eeyemo&iol. 

_ — , — a-evorlcate. 

IXMlsniaeant. trifliu^, mean. 

Pmntf« tiurod, pain, anguish. 

Pavada* show, ostentation, dlKplay. 

Panallnl* analoHOtu, correeponding, B'niiiar. 
ParMiit«« flanoror. toady, sycopliant. 
PMtoka, pertielimtc, share. 

Parttalf Imperfect, Incomplete; biassed, in 
dined. 

|hi^isan* adherent, follower, eiippcrter. 
ganniVt inactive, unrcslstiii't, inert. 
Faatlmet amusement, recnallon, divpr«kin. 
Patent, evlocnt, obvioUK, nirriuieBt, paljiuMe. 
Pattant* submissive, forlwaiing, long siiiiirin?- 
gatrictan. aristocrat, nut>le. 
patronising, eondcHceQd>:i;;. 

Pattopn, example, copy, mocU:!, d( sign. 
Paasant, villneer. rustic ; ci.iwn. 

Poooliart odd, eccentric : diaracterintio. 
Padlgroo, llneaoe, genealogy. 

Paorlnos, matchlesfi, utuquallr d. 

Poovlsb, Irritable, fretful, injiuiunt. 

Penalty, panlshmcnt, fine, fuifeit. 
Penetrate, pierce, (athoiu . 

Penetration* acumen, discemnirnt, insight. 
Penitent, repentant, rtTmcusefui. 

Pensive, thoughtful, mournful, rcfli.ctive. 
Penary, indigence, want, i)f)V( ir.v. 
PereejHion, iusight, diHc<. mmeut. 

Perdition, ruin, dcstmetiou. 

Peremptory, dictatorial, niastcrrul, aulhorita- 
tlve. 

Perfect* complete ; whole, sound : faultless. 
Perfidious, faithless. trenuhoroiiA, false. 
Perform* accompllslt, achicnc, rlTcct. 
Perfume, scent, odour, fragrance, 
l^rfunotory, mechanical. 

Peril, risk, hazard, danger. 

Period, tiiuo, era, date ; term, season. 

Perish, dlo, expire, end. 

Permit, allow, suffer, sanction. 

Pernicious, Iianuful, baneful, destructive. 
Perpetual, nncca-olng, unfailing, < ouritant. 
Perplex, pu/./.le, bewilder, confune. 
Poraecute, harasH, annoy, imp<'riiii)o. 
Porsovoranoe, application. perKiKtenoy. 
Pcrsonlflcation, impersonaiion, repn-aonta- 
tlon. 

Perspicuity, clf'.n.mrs8, lucidity. 

Psrsundo, liidivc; convince ; adviae, urge. 
Pert. wiiiev, Irripudent, Importhiont. 
Pertinacity, ptiaistcncy, dcterininatJon, ob- 
stinacy. 

Pertinent, appi'nprl.ata, apposite, apt. 
Perverse, headstrong, solf- willed, contrary- 
Perversion, misrcprescutatlon, dlatortiun, nda- 
apnllcatlon. 

Petition, snppHeatinn reqner.*’, entreaty. 

Petty, InHlgniflcant, trilluig.inran. 
Pharisaical, Belf-ricliteons, Kcif-n.-^tisncd. 
Piety, religion, sanetUy, hoiirKs.A, dovutlun. 
Pillar, prop, support. 

Pilot, iiclinsman, steersman, giiidc. 

Pine, languish, fret, grieve. 

Piquant, pungent, witty, runy. 

Piteous, woeful, lamentable, deplorable. 

Pith, marrow, gist, cssonco. 

Pity, compassion, mercy, sy])ip;.t>iy. 

Plaoid. peaceful, tranquil, equable. 

Plausible, specious. 

Plea, petition; excuse, pretext. 

Plebeian, low-born, vulgar, eoinrnon. 

Pledge, promise, guarantco, security. 

Plot, conspiracy, stratagem, sdiome. 

Polite, courteous, well-bred, redned. 

Politic, diplomatic, prudent, discreet. 

Pollute, dvllle, corrupt, coutainluute. 

Pomp, ostentation, parade, ceremony. 
Populous, crowded, thronged. 

Port, carriage, iHiarlng, deiKirtracnt. 

Portend, foreshadow, presage, nngur. 
Portentous, ominous, ill-omcncd. 

Positive, certain, explicit ; tlograatic. 
Msterlty, progeny, offspring, descendants. 
Potent* powerful, eflectual. 

Power, ability, strength; authority. 

Practice, skill, experience; custom, li .hit. 
Prank, trick, anUo. 

Prayer, supplication, entreaty, Ktltion. 
Preamble, preface, prelude. 

Preoarlous* hazardnus, risky, uncertain. 
Precise, exact, definite ; prim, formal. 
Precluda* kinder, delrar. 

Precursor, forerunner, herald. 

Predict, foretoU, forecast, prophesy. 
Predilection, preferenee, fancy, luollnatlon. 
Predominant, ntllng, prevailing. 
Pre-eminent, dlstiugmsbcd, Hiusti-iuns. 
Preface, introduction, prelude, preaiuMo. 
Preferment, promotion, advancement. 
Projudloe, bias, aversion, prepossession; detri- 
ment. 

Pr^udlclal, injurious, disadvantageous, harm- 

Prepossessing, charming, attractive. 
Prepesterous, monstrous, nnrcasonublc, ab- 
_surd. 


Prescience* foreknowledge, foresight; 
Presentiment, foreboding, anticipation. 
Preserve, save, saft^uard. maintain, uphold. 
Pressing, urgent. Imperative. 

Presumption, eh'routiry, assurance; assump- 
tlon. 

Pratonoe, fcipiing, simulation ; plea, excuse. 
Prevalent, rife, uclYcrsal, wido-Bpread. 
Prevarication, evasion, quibble, lib. 

, Prevsnt, hinder, debar. 

I Previous, preceding, former, prior. 

1 Price, cost, value, worth. 

Pride, haughtiness, arrogance. 

Prim, stiff, precise, fonuHl. 

Primitive, ancient, early, original. 

Principal, chief, leading, pn domluatit. 
Princlnle, rule, system, tenet. 

Privation, want, hordsnip, dectitutlon. 
Probability, likelihood, {vospcct. 

Probity, nprightness, iiit<-gi!ty, rectitude. 
Proolalin, publish, announce, declare. 
Procure, secure, obtain, get. 

Prodigious, marvellous, monstrous, vast. 
Prodigy, wondiT, marvel, nhenomonon. 
Product, rcKiilt, outcome, fruits. 

Profane, blnspheinons. sacrileglouH. 
Prcfescion, calling, vocation ; avowal. 
Proficiency, skill, dexterity. 

Profit, gain, advantage. 

Profound, di cp, abstru^c. 

Profuse, copious, abundant; lavish, extrava- 
gant. 

Progeny, offspring, rtesecnilants. 

PronlbU, ilchar, hiudi r, prevent; forbid. 
Project, plan, dc^it’e, Bcheine. 

Prolix, verboHo, wonly, long-vlnd! d. 

Prolong, extend, protract. Icngtluu. 
Prominent, leading, important, striking. 
Promise, vouch, umicitake; pledge. 

Promote, further, aid ; raise, exalt. 

Prompt, ready, speedy. 

Pronounce, deefnn-, assert. 

Propa^fate, spread, dia^emlnat^, promulgate. 
Proper, lit, sultnble. i*ot*oniing. corre' l. 
Property, goods, pos.4i'ss:oni<, lieJontiings. 
Proposal, BUggestloii, offer, proposition. 


||Mm|gt|h|r^rlvllcge. 


omen, suftoTi ptoguosklo. 


Propriety, soemlinoso, fitness. 

Prosaio, uall, luundrum, matter of fact. 
Proselyte, convert. 

Prospect, view'; outlook, llktlilMKid. 

Protect, guard, defend, safeguard. 

Protest, object, remonstrate. 

Proverb, saw, saying, maxim; b.v-word. 
Provide, supply, furnish. 

Province, sphere, urea. 

Provoke, vex, irritate, ronse. 

Proximity, nearness, vleinity, ncighboiuhcod. 
Prudent, wise, discni t, dreuminHict. 

Puerile, childish, silly, triviid. 

Pure, undiluted, lunnixed; undeflled, spotlces. 
Purport, tenonr. drift, import, gUt. 

Purpose, Intention, plan, design. 

Pursue, chase, hunt ; prosecute, carry on. 
Push, tliriist, drive, presiu 
Putrefy, decay, moulder, rot. 

Puzzia, perplex, bewilder; riddle, enigma. 

Quail, sht Ink, fiilfer. 

Quake, tremble, shake, shmhu r. 

Qualified, adapted, flttod, «.a!e:i!!it(.<I. 
Quality, kind, degrw, nature. 

Quantity, amoimt, tne.usure. inmibcr. 
Quarrel, disputo, cli>..seiiHioii ; wroiiglo. 

Queer, stnugo, odd, eccentric. 

Q usry, question, doubt. 

Question, enquiry, iiiietuigaiiou , duub! 
rniiKer, subject. 

Quibble, evasion, prevarlcntimi. 

Quick, swift, speedy, rapid; li'.iug. 
Qulosoenoo, repose, Inactiou. 

Quiet, silent, noiseless; calm, tranquil. 

Quit, le.ive, aliandon, forsnU*". 

Quite, Hlto,;cthi r, w’holly, abaolut'-'ly. 

Quote, cite, repeat* 

Rabid, raving, furious, rap.i.ig. 

Radiant, slurdug, bcamiiv'. IiriUmnt. 

Radical, thorough, complete, alisuliUe. 

Ra^o, fury, frenzy. 

Raiment, auparU, cloUilng, dress, garb. 
Rancour, ill-will, malice, K]>itc. 

Rapacious, greedy, grasping, ravenous. 
Rapture, ecstasy, bliss, traus]i)<>rt. 

Ka$ioal, scoundn;-!, rognC, knu'. c. 

Rash, rccklCBS. heedless, Imprudent. 

Ratify, conlirm. 

Kal!onablo, riasonablo, sane, iogiool. 

Ravu(;o« dcAaKtato, plunder, waHta. 

Reach, stretch, extend ; attain. 

Ready, prrparcti : alert; prot:e. 

Real, gtmuinc, sincere; actual. 

Reason, cause, motive, puriiose. 

Rebound, recoil. 

Rebuke, reprove, chide. 

Reciprocal, mutual. 

Rooocfnlze, atknowl,d;.»e,nihuit; identify. 
Recollect, recall, re;iicnib$r. 

Recommend, advise, counsel; commend. 
Recompense, reward, pavineut. guerdon. 
Recondite, abstruse, for-fetchcd, deep. 
Redemption, salvation, deliverance, rcscua. 


Refutiu confute, df^brovo. 

Regard, consider; rtow; esteem. 

Roglon, district, quarter. 

Regular, punctual, methodical, normal. 
Regulation, rule, ordinance. 

Rejoinder, ausw'cr, reply, retort. 

Related, counectea, idcin, gormane. 

Relax, slacken, intermit, abate. 

Relevant, pertinent. 

Reliance, trust, eunfldeuce. 

Religion, creed, belief; piety. 

Relinquish, almndon, resign, forego. 
Reinorkablo, striking, noticeable, extraordi- 
nary. 

Remunerate, recompense, reward. 
Renegade, apostate. 

Renounce, abjure, forego, resign. 

Renown, fame, glory. 

Repartee, reply, u'tort. 

Repeal, rescind, revoke, annul. 

Repine, murmur, conipiiiiu. 

Report, rumour, honrsay. 

Repose, rest, tranquility. 

Repress, suppress, check, stif.c. 

Repugnant, abhorrent, dl.stc.stcful, repulslva. 
Resentment, indignation, umbrngo, dudgcca. 
Resignation, suhmisKlon, acquiescence. 
Resist, oppose, withstand. 

Resolute, deterriducd, firm. 

Rcoouxld, ro-ccho, reverberate, ring. 

Respeoi, detail, particular; < xtccm. 

Result, Issue, outcome, consc qiiM-cc. 

Retard, hinder, delay, impede. 

Reticent, reserved, nncommuulcfttive. 
Revulsion, recoil, shrlnklufj, ahhorrence. 
Ridicule, mockery, Jeering, banter. 

Rigid, stiff, unbending. 

Rite, form, ceremony. 

Romantic, imaginative, sentimental, fanclfol. 
Fiidiment, olcnicnt, germ, emhno. 

Rule, autliorlty; ordhpaiice; practice. 
Ruminate, ponder, reflect. 

Rupture, brooch. 

Rustfo. rural, countrUlcd. 

Ruthlttsx, rcltntlcKS, pitiless. 

Sanctify, halUiw, purify. 

Sanguine, hopeful, optlmlsllc. 

Baroastio, satirical, n.-mst!.', Ironlo.al. 
Satisfaction, reparation, atonement: content- 

, meut. 

I Sav.'ege, inhutn.-.n. brutal, th ree. 

' Saw, saying, provt rb, odagu. 

Scheme* device, desirn. plan. 

Scoff, mock, jeer, doriilc. 

Scope, sphere, range. 

Scorn, dcHPlse, contemn. dlRdain. 

Scoundrel, rascal, villain, kni' e. 

Security. Rafoty ; bond, gimruutue. 

Sediment, drogs, lees. 

Sedition, revolt, mutiny, conspiracy. 

Seemly, becoming, fitting, nu’ot. 

Bolf-wlllcd, obstinate, wilful, hcodstrong. 
Semblance, apnearanco, show. 

Sentiment, feeling, roinappo; opinion. 
Separate, part, divide, bcvi r. 

Sequel, continn.ation, issue, oi't.'-ome. 

Serene, tranquil, calm, unnifilMl. 

Service, help, assistance; attrudiinoc. 

Servile, oht-tquious, cringing, fawning. 
Shabby, dingy, faded ; mean. 

Sham, counterfeit, pretrnce; spurlnr.*. 

Shame, disgrace, humiliation, disiiunour. 
Shape, feslUon, mould ; form. 

Sharp, acute, intelligent ; cufliug. 

Shed, mrop ; diffuHe, emit. « 

Shift, expedient; transfer, change. 

Show, manifest, pxhi>>it ; or.i< lA.-ilion. 

Shrewd, acute, sharp, lUsocrulug. 

Shun, avoid, evade. 

Bide, party, faction ; hand. 

Sign, synihiil, token, indication. 

Stipulation, bargain, condition, proviso. 
Store, stock, fund, supply. 

Strange, unknown ; uuuatml, inexplicable. 
Stratagem, artlflce, snare, plot. 

Stretch, extend, reach; cxi>aml. 

Strict, stringent, severe. 

Stricture, blame, condemnation, censure. 
Strife, dissension, eor.icution, warfare. 

Strive, endeavour, struggle, lalxuir. 

Strong, vigorous, stu^; powerful: robust, 
forcible; impregnablo. 

Btruoture, tabrio, edifice, building. ' 

Btrugglo* effort, strife, contest. 

Stubborn, obstinate, hoodstroug, self willed. 
Style, fasbioTi, mode, manner. 

Buodue, conquer, repress, check. 

Bnbject, liable, prone; theme, topic; questloDi 
matter. 

Subsequent, following, after, later. 
Bubstanoe, matter, material. 

Substitute, deputy, prosy. 

'“ 1 , quibble. 


Subterfuge, evasion, 

Subtle, cunning. . . , 

Buooeed, prosper, thrive; (oUov. 
Buffer, oname, bear, tolerate; pennil. 
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‘nC«3id* mnsikffe, ropervis*. f/'utrol. 

ilotlifn), loactlvc, Inert. 
vwVFnaAtft, entreat, pmy, hc.-oceh. 

Sa|»port« maintennneo, aid, Itc'ip. 

BupposCf itna^riae, conjecture ; assume. 
Sopoty, liftU, Rtjaratitie, seoiirity. 
Bi^lfloant. expressive, I«dicatl\e. 

BImitUude* lifecness, coniparisou, figure. 
Qlntola, plain, cosy ; artless. 

Siacalap» stransc, unique, pcetillar. 

Blnfstort lll-oinoncd, innusplcions, malign. 
Rktlfttl, practised, exixirt, adroit. 

SmUM* toil, trim, Btraiagein. 

■nMPlnfJ* aixmiug, Jeerinr;, s'.qtorci'.io’.is. 
Bolatlon, explanation, key. 

Boroerer* ivi/ard, enchanter, magician. 
BcrvoPnl Stitf ennrenu', al)H(''.ntr, regMi. 
spnetatOP, nniooker, obBerv. r. wit'i; js. 
Bp«oulation« theory, suppcs.tion. 

Bphnra* rnnRo, oomn.ies ; nink. 

BplPltuaU sacred, divine; liuiuateilal. 

Spite, malice, ilhn'lll, venom. 

Bpisindldh Rlorinns, magnifictiit, pand. 

Bpotl, ] Ijliiiidor, rob. 

Rpot« place ; stain, mark. 

Bprlilttlyt vhiicions, nin.blr, active. 

Spring, fnnntaln, s<)nrcc, origin. 

Bprlte, clf , Hpirii, fairy. 

Spruen, trim, neat, Smart. 

Bpavtoew, oountorh tt. 

BOtinlld, grimy, sordid, dirty. 

BfltrtUkdnr, waste, laTlah, (lissipattl. 

Stable, firm, const.-nit, unchanKlng. 

S taid, sedate, dcmnic, sol.-cr. 
tatflt, ttsert, declare; coudltion, situation; 
ceremony, pomp. 

Station, rank, prisitioii. slandlns. 

Btannen, stcamast, true, reliable. 

BtM, eto^ remain ; ste.ndotill; uipport, prop, 
Btlfr, rigid, starched, unlu'ndjng. 

Btlngv, mean. parKimonlmis, gni.fg'ng, 
Barmlsa, eonjcctnre, guess, suspect. 

Burpluty balance, excess, fiup<'rnbuude.nce. 
Bapprlsa, astonishment, nma/cment. 
Burreptitlons, ninierp.aml, sfoaUby. 
Buaooptibla, snnslti ve, linpirsijlonable. 
Bntplelon, mistrust, Jfulor.H}’; surmise. 
Bw«ap. afiirin, declare ; ctirse. 

Bwlndle, fleece, defraud, cheat. 

Sympathy, follow-feeUng. a^ eord; co'.upaBslon. 
symptom, sign, indication, token. 
Bynonymoua, identical, equivalent. 
Bybopclo, epltonn', abstract, summarv. 
Bystem, method, arrangement, suhcuio. 

Thflturn, silent, reserved, r.nc.ominunlcative. 
Talxy, correspond, agree, hnniionixe. 

Tardy, dilatory, late, hIo.v. 

Talents, gifts, powers, ability. 

Temerity, audacity, daring, asamanco. 
Temperate, moderate, sn])e>r. 

Tempest, hurricane, gale, storm. 

Tempt, allure, enticK. 

Tenaolty, porslsicucy, pertinacity, deterniinn. 


Taad,lotter»P«rter«.sem. 

Tenoehcyf iffoseuesii, proclivity, olai. 
TettddP, ptoffor. offer. , . 

Tettet*,Tlowi, doctrines, opirtfcws., . 

Text, proof, trial: touchstone, Btaudard. 
Tectimony, eTldcnco. witness. 

Thought, reflection, idea. 

Threat, menace. 

Thrift, economy, frugality. 

Thrlx'e, prosper, Buecc<‘d. flounsn. 

Tidings, news, word, report. 

Tint, ijuo, shade, colour. 

Tired, weary, fatigued, exhaust cd. 

Title, appellctiun. 

Tclarablc, hesntble, endurable. 

Toll, tax, duty, Imtooat. 

Tomb, grave, sepuiclirc. 

Torturo, agony, angidsh. 

Total, cntlf, whole ; sum. 

Totter, rt'ol, waver, stagger. 

Traoo, track, discern. 

Tract, rcfdoij. expaoste, district. 

Trade, commerce, business, traifle. 

Train, suite, rear; following. 

Trammel, htudor, impede, clog. 

Tran seen d , sur paan. excel. 
Transformation, change, transmutation. 
Transgress, treapnns, oveiKtep; sin, dlaregaul. 
Transport, rapture, ecstasy. 

Trap, snare, stratagem. 

Treachery, perfidy, tre^iaon. betrayal. 
Treaty, compact, undorBlatuling. 

Tremnle, quiver, hluutder, shake. 
Tremendous, vast, overi>owctiug, imin.'uae. 
Trepidation, fear, tremlding, ml.‘':,i » ii.g. 
Tribute, duty, tax; testimony. 

Trick, wile, artiflee; munueiisii!. 

Triumph, victory, exultation, elation. 
Trivial, trifliug, iuHlgniflcant, puerile. 

Troop, baud, oonipanv, flock. 

Tumult, uproar, confusion. 

Type, rcpresc)t(afl\e, paUern; syniT/el. 
Tyrannical, despotic, overbearing, domineer- 
ing. 

Ulterior, Iiehind, underhing. 

Ultimate, final. 

Umbrage, offence, dudgeon. 

Umpire, avbifrator, referee. 

Unanimity, accord, ooncfut. 

Undertaking, attusnpt, tns!.-. 

Ungracious, tniacfommuJat’.ug, luibcndlng. 
Uniform, regular, oven. 

Unite, combine, connect: Join. 

Unity, harmony, ennoorcl. amity. 

Unutaole, Inconstant, tickle, changeable. 
Upbraid, chide, rebuke. 

Uphold, maintain, support. 

Uprightness, integrity, probJiy, reetdude. 
Uproot* extirpate, eradicate. 

Upshot, outcome, isHue. 

Urbane, polished, courtly, stiavo. 

Urgent, prosalng, Imperative. 

Usage, fashion, custom. ]»raclice. 

Use, advantage, profit ; cxrrdsc; accugtora. 
Usual, cutitouiary, mdinary, r’gular. 

Yaeani, empty, void, unoccupied. 
Vagabond, Migrant, tramp. 

Vagary, whim, caprice. 


Vagueilndsllnite, tmileftBiBd: disi. 

YaildU weJ^ty, strong, sogent. 

Valiio, price, cost, worth. 

VanouXsh, orcrcorue. oonanat, 
yapld. inoipid, flat, savourleMk 
Variety, Wversity. 

Vaunt, boast, brag. 

Vehement, Impetuous, eager. 

Velocity, speed, rapidity: rate. 

Vengeance, retaUatlon, revenge. 
Venomous, poisonous, spiteful, virulent, 
Venture, hazard, rink, dare. 

Venturesome, daring, hardy. 

VeraoJoue, truthful. 

Verbose, wordy, prolix. ^ , 

Verdict, sentence, judgment, decialon. 

Verge, edge. 

Versed, practised, skilled, cxpci icnooo. 
Vicious, spiteful, bad-tcmpend. 

Vindicate, justify ; exonerate, clear. 

Virago, tennagaut, vlxeu. 

Virile, manly, robust, strong. 

Virulent, spiteful, malignant. 

Vital. living; essential. 

Vocation, colling, mlardon. 

Voluntary, s)x>ntancons, willing. 
Volunteer, tender, proffer, offer. 
Voluptuous, luxunoiia, pleoHure-Ioving. 
Voraolons, ravenous, greedy, glnttonouf. 

Waive, forego, resign, yield. 

Wan, pale, ghostly. 

Wander, roam, rove; stray. 

Wane, dccrcauc, diminish, lessen, 

V/ant, lack ; poverty, r.C'. d. 

Wanton, heodlcsB, licentious. 

Warlike, martial, pinjimciou?. 

arrant, authority, Jintifi':iiio;i ; guaraiitee. 
Wary, guarded, clrcuiti’.Bi>ec}, d-scitct. 

Waste, bquaudrr; dcMr-tat.*; pine. 

Waver, lalter, hesitate, vaelPatc. 

W'ayward, wilful, pcrvcibc, luadatrong. 
V/ean, dctacli, alienate. 

Wed. marry, espouse; unite. 

Whimsical, capricious, fautastlc, faucuiil. 
Winning, ohanniug. lovable. 

Witchcraft, sorcery, magic, fncliantment. 
Withstand, resha, oppose, gainsay. 

Witness, tcstiniony, evidence. 

Wonder, nstouishmeut, amazement, auiiurlN, 
V/ont, cMHtom, habit. 

Workman, nnisan. 

World, oorth, imlvovsc, humniii/. 

Wrangle, quarnd, dispute, conUud. 

V/ratb, ire, riisr, nngrr. 

Wrench, twist ; wrest, cxloit. 

Wrong, mistaken, incorrect, unjusUriable. 

Yearly, onum:). 

Yearn, crave, loi’.g. 

Yield, succumb; subrfit, sutremlcr; concodSi 
produce. 

Yoke, coppV, unite, hamesa. 

Youthful, juvenile. 

Zeal, arcV.iir. ongminpB, euthuBlasm, 

Zealot, devotee, fanatic. 

Zonlth, summit, height. 

Zero, cipher, uourdit. 

Zeet, anlour, zcaU 


THE DERIVATION OF ENGLISH WORDS. 


Tn» English b-nguago as apokcu lo-d.jy differs in man 
rMpeots from the language spoken by our forefathci 
when they first settled in Britain. One important dific] 
ence is that Anglo-Saxon, as the language was then callcfi 
was a pure langungo, that is, it contained no foreig 
Clements, whereas modern English haa a vocabuKr 
ennehod from many sources. The history of 

language, and those who ha^ 
would be surprised and intcroatod 1 
what light the careful study of a language throws 
the character of the rate b 

wmeu it 18 spoken. 

Eng'Isb” to wtiHt WM the 
with tbft If u in contact successive! 

and th« V ^ original inhabitants), the Danef 

find anmistahaW 

co«S!«ota ’“S'"*®- Vho Norma 

wd in vain to foi^e their binguage ution th 


unwilling Saxons, whoso altitude towards their hated foes 
w skilfully represented by Scott in ** Ivaiihoe*’ in the person 
of Wanibn the jester, wdio bitterly points out to Ouith 
the Swineherd that sidne and orea and calves are kiio'im 
by their S.ixon names while they are in the cliarge of 
baxon slaves and bondmen, but are ** converted into 
jN ornian.«i,” as jx^k and beef and real ‘‘when they ariivo 
before the vrotijhipfai that are deefiacd tc eonsuuio 
them.” 

Bat, while rejecting the language as a whole, in the 
course of timo they adinitted certain words to supply 
deficiencies in the existing vocabulary, Norman French 
being much richer than English in terms connected with 
poetry and chivalry. Koughly speaking, we may say that 
the simplest and most hohiely wofd.s, the names of the 
commonest sights and sounds and feelings of every-daiy 
life, the names of the closest family ties, in fact all the 
mwt vital elements of the language lavo retrained pure 
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Baxon. Wltn«M euoh words as bopo» lore, fear, sorrow, 
father, mother, friend, ann and moon, hail and rain, sea 
and land, day and night, bread, milk, plough, harrow. 
But while English remained the language of the cottage, 
Norman French became the language of the castle, the 
court, the nobility and the educated classes generally. 
Consequently we find that words connected with education, 
eultnre, refinement, and luxury, as well as terms denoting 
power, authority and dignity ore of French or Latin origin, 
as these very words themselves testify. 

We owe to the Normans many words of Latin origin, but 
coming to us through the medium of another language 
these words have been considerably modified both in form 
and meaning. At the “Revival of Learning,” however, 
there was a great influx of Latin words derived directly 
from the original source, owing to the interest then 
kindled in the Creek and Latin authors. This accounts 
for the curious fact that there exist in our language many 

E airs of words or “doublets” derived from the samo 
atin root, but difTering from one another in form and 
moaning, one having come to us direct from the Latin, 
the other through the medium of French. The latter is 
usually less harsh in sound and often more poetical or 
metaphorical in meaning. 

A few instances will effectively illustrate this. 


Latin W’ohd. 

English Equivalents. 

DIRECT 

FROM Latin. 

Through the 

MEDIUM OP FRENCH. 

amicus .... 

amicable . . 

amiable. 

legalis .... 

legal . . . 

loyal. 

rogalis .... 

regal . , . 

royal. 

fideiitas . . . 

fidelity . , . 

fealty. 

ad am antis . . 

adamant , . 

diamond. 

po])ulus . . . 

populace . . 

people. 

mugistor . . . 

magistrate 

master. 

captivus i . . 

captive . . . 

caitiff. 

flortjm .... 

floral . . . 

flower. 

potiouis . . . 

potion . . . 

poison. 

pungeniis. . . 

pungent . . 

poignant. 

separaro ... 

separate . . 

sever. 

mouaatcrium 

monastery . . 

minster. 


A largo number of English words are composed of three 
element: (1) the body of the word (often derived from a 
Latin or Greek root) ; (2) a syllable at the beginning of 
the word, called a prefix ; and (.‘1) a syllable at the end, 
called a sufflx. Both prefix and suffix do not, of course, 
always occur in the same word, but one or other or both 
appear in a lai^e proportion of English words, in the 
formation of which prefixes, especially, play an important 
part. 

By means of prefixes many words may bo formed 
containing the same root, as import, export, support, 
transport. It is important to know the meaning of each 
prefix in order to understand the effect it will have on 
the words of which it forms a part; for instance, the 
negativa^Yoroe of the Latin prefix in before adjectives, as 
inac^ndent, indefinite, indistinct. 

A prefix often undergoes some little change of form 
to enable it to assimilate better with the word to 
which it is joined; and usually this change consists 
in the final consonant of the prefix changing into 
the initial consonant of the word with winch it 
is combined. Thus, in the words immaterial, irre- 
sponsible, illimitable, the negative “in” is changed 
into tm, ir, U respectively. In the list of examples 
given below will be found many instances of such 
f* assimilation of consonants.” 

gbeee; prefixes. 

A, an, not ; as atheist, one who does not believe in God ; 
aneesthetic, causing absence of sensation; anaemia, 
lack of blood, poverty of blood. 


Ampbi, loth, round abouH; as amphibious, Uving both on 
land and in water; amphitheatre, a oiroular building 
with seats all round. 

Ana, up; as analyse, to break up. 

Anti, against, opposite to; os antarctic, opposite to the 
arctic region ; antagonist, one who contends again^'.t 
another. 

Apo, away, from ; as apostle, one sent away, or sent forth. 

Arch, archi, cdiief, first ; os archbishop, the chief bishop ; 
archetype, the primitive typo. 

Auto, self ; as automobile, self -moving; autonomy, self- 
government ; automatic, self-acting. 

Dia, through, across ; as diameter, measurement across s 
circle ; diagonal, line crossing a figure from opposit* 
angles. 

Dis or di, twice ; as dissyllable, a word of two syllables ; 
dilemma, a double diffioulty. 

Ee or ex, out of ; as exodus, a going out; ecstasy, 
standing outside oneself, rapture. 

En, in, on ; as encaustic, burnt in ; enclitic, leaning oo. 

Epi, on ; as epitaph, an inscription on a tomb. 

Eu, well; as euphonious, well-souuding ; euphemism, 
pleasing name for an unpleasant idea. 

Hemi, half ; as hemisphere, a half-sphere. 

Hyper, beyond ; as hyperbole, a shooting beyond the mark 
an exaggerated expression ; hyperborean, beyond th< 
North ; nypororitical, over-critical. 

Hypo, under ; as hypocrite ; hypothesis, something under 
stood or assumed as true. 

Kata, doum ; as catacomb, a subterranean burying-place. 

Meta, after; as metaph 3 mics, which in the writings of 
Aristotle came after Physics. 

[Note. — In compounds meta generally denotes change, 
transference or transposition ; e.g. metathesis — trans- 
position of letters ; metamorphosis, change of form.] 

Pan, all; panacea, a cure for all ills; pantechnicon, a 
warehouse for all kinds of articles. 

Para, par (1) beside; as paraUol, side by side; (2) againti; 
as paradox, a seeming contradiction. 

Peri, round; as periphrasis, a roundabout expression; 
perimeter, the “ measurement round,” or the sum of 
the sides which bound a plane figure. 

Pro, before; as prologue, a preface or introduction; 
prophesy, to foretell, predict. 

Syn, with; as syntax, the putting together, or correct 
arrangement, of words in sentences; synagogue, a 
“gathering together,” a Jewish church or congre- 
gation. 

[Note. — Syn appears in a modified form in syllogism, 
sympathy, symphony, system.] 

LATIN PREFIXES. 

A or ab, from or afvay ; as avert, to turn from ; abject, 
cast away. 

Ad, to; as advent, a coming to; address, t-o speak ta 

[Note. — The d in ad often changes into the first letter of 
the next syllable, as in accede, affection, allow, apply, 
attract.] 

Ante, before; as antediluvian, before the flood; antenatal, 
before birth. 

Bis or bi, two ; as biscuit, twice baked ; bisect, cut in two. 

Circum, round; as circumlocution, roundabout speech; 
circumspect, looking round, wary. 

Cum, with or together, generally appears as co- or eon- ; a 6 
co-exist, to exist togetW, or at the same time; 
connect, to tie together, to join. 

[Note. — Modified forms of cum appear in the following 
words : collect, compress, correlative.] 

Contra, against, opposite, frequently appears as counter; 
contradict, to say the opposite; controversy, a 
turning against, a dispute ; counteract, to act against 
or in an opposite manner. 

De, from or dotm ; as detract, to draw from ; depreciate» 
to take away the value from ; descend, to go down. 

Demi, half; as demi-semiquaver. half a semiquaver. 
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Plf, fo ftw; [Hole.— Thia prefix has a strongly separatiTO 
ioTce in moat iastanoea, aa in distract, to draw apart ; 
but in some cases it has a negative force and is 
equivalent to the negative prefix ttn=not, aa m 
disaimilar, not aimilar.J , , 

It ia ** separative ’* in disunite, disjoin, disassociate, 
disintegrate. 

It ia •* negative ” in dislike, disagree, displease, dissentient. 
E or ex, ou/, otrf of; as educe, to lead or draw out; 
exclude, to shut out. 

la. In, into, on ; as inhabit, to dwell in ; infuse, to pour 
into ; invest, to put on. 

[Hote.—Modified forms of in appear in illuminate and 
impose.} 

la, not ; as intact, untouched, whole ; infinite, not fimte ; 
independent, not dependent. 

[Note. — Modified fonns of in appear in illimitable, 
immoderate, irreproachable.] 

Inter, between ; aa intervene, to come between ; interpose, 
to place between. 

Intro, within ; as introduction, a leading within. 

Male, HI ,* as malevolent, ill* wishing ; malediction, an evil 
speech, a curse. 

Ne, non, not ; as nefarious, not lawful, wicked ; nonsense, 
not sense ; non*existeut, not existent. 

Peae, almost ; as peninsula, almost an island. 

Per, through, by ; as permeate, to flow through ; perambulate, 
to walk througn ; percentage, the proportion on each 
hundred. 

Post, after; aa postpone, to place after, to defer. 

Pras, pro, before; aa prejudice, a previous judgment; 
precede, to go before. 

Pro, (1) forth; aa produce, to lead forth; (2) for, instead 
of ; as pronoun, for a noun. 

No, red, back; as recall, to call back; repay, to pay 
back ; redeem, to buy back. 

3;stro, back ; as retrograde, stopping back. 

«s. a^rt ; aa secede, to go ai>art, withdraw ; secure, free 
from care, hence, safe, 
flemi, half ; as semi-circle, a half-circlo. 

8nb, vn^r, from under ; as subdue, to bring nnder ; 
subterranean, under the earth; subtract, to draw 
from under. 

j Note. — Modified forms of svb appear in succeed, sufficient, 
suggest, summon, suppress, surrender, susjiend.] 

&aper, over, above ; as supervise, to oversee ; supernatural, 
above what is natural. 

%?rans, beyond, across; as transfer, to carry across; 
transmit, to scud across; transatlantic, across the 
Atlantic. 

GREEK ROOTS. 

Agon, a contest. Agony, antagonist. 

Aiiihesis, perception. ySsthotic, aniesthctic. 

4koloni*ieo, 1 follow. Acolyte, anocoluthon. 

^kouo, I hear. Acoustics. 

Akrot, the top. Acropolis, acrostic, acrobat. 

AUos, other. Allopathy, allotropio. 

Angelos, a messenger. Angel, archangel, evangelist. 
Anthos, a flower. Anther, anthology, polyanthus. 

a man. Anthropology, misanthrope, philan 

Aiehaioi, ofd, antique. Archaio, archrcology. 
toho, 1 rule. Monarch, oligarch, tetrarch, heptarchy. 
Aiiuimos, a number. Arithmetic, logarithm. 

After, Astron, o star. Asterisk, astrology, asteroid, as 
tronomy. 

Antos, erf/. Autocratic, automobile, automaton, auto 
matic, autonomy, autopsy. 

Mo, I thr^. Hyperbole, hyperbola, parabola. 

BittOi, weight. Barometer, baritone. 

® ^ ‘^^b^ography, bibliomaniac. 

bi^aphy, amphibious, 
grace, fucharat 

****SSoroaS’ oliloroform, ohJoral, chlorophyll 

PMt, bOe, anger. Choler, cholera, melancholy. 


Chrio, I anoint. Christ, chrism. 

Ohronos, time. Chronometer, chronology, chronic, chron* 
icle, anachronism, nynehrouism. 

Ohrysos, gold. Chrysanthemum, chrysolite, ohrysoprase, 
chrysalis. 

Baktylos, a finger. Dactyl, pterodactyl. 

Dckn, ten. Decade, decalogue, decasyllabic, decahedron, 

Demos, people. Demagogue, democracy. 

Dendron, a tree. Rhododendron, dendrology, dendrite, 
litb^cndron. 

Derma, skin, dermatology, epidermis, hypodermic, 
pachydermatous, taxidermy. 

Dipsa, thirst. Dipsomauioo. 

Dokeo, think, seem. Dogma, orthodox, heterodox# 

Drao, / do. Drastic, drama. 

Dromos, a race, running. Dromedary, hippodrome. 

Dynamis, strength, force. Dynamo, dynamics, dynamite. 

Eikon, image. Iconoclast. 

Elektron, arnber. Electricity, electro, electrometer, 
electrolysis, electrophone, electroscope, electrotype. 

Enteion, intestine. Eiiterio, enteritis, dysentery. 

Ergon, work. Energy, metallurgy. 

Gamos, marriage. Bigamy, polygamy, misogamy. 

6e, the earth. Geo^aphy, geology, geometry. 

Gennao, I beget. Genesis, generation, genealogy, oxygen, 
hydrogen, nitrogen. 

Gignosko, I know. Agnostic, diagnosis, prognosticate. 

Glossa, a tongue, word. Gloss, glossary, pol 3 ’glot. 

Glykys, sweet. Glucose, glycerine, liquorice. 

Gramma, a letter, something written. Grammar, anagram, 
diagram, epigram, telegram, phonogram. 

Grapho, I write. Graph, graphic, graubite, autograph, 
biogra^/hy, geogmphy, hectograph, lithograph, mono- 
graph, paragraph, phonograph, photograph, tel^aidi. 

Gyne, woman. Alisogynist, gyn8Boo]t>gy. 

Gyros, a circle. Gyre, gvrate, gyroscoM, gyroidah 

Haima, blood. Heemorrhage, aneemio, ntematite. 

Haireo, I take, choose. Heresy, aphseresis, diteresis. 

Hedone, pleasure. Hedonist, hedonism. 

Helios, the sun. Heliotrope, heliograph, heliogravure, 
helioscope, heliotype. 

Hemera, o day. Ephemeral. 

Beurisko. I find. Heuristic, eureka. 

Hieros, sacred, Hieroglj'ph, hierarchy, hieratic, hiero- 
phant. 

Hippos, a horse, Hippopotam us, hi ppodrome, hippophagy, 
hippophagist. 

Eodos, a way, journey. Exodus, period, cathode, method. 

Holos, whole. Holocaust, holograph, catholic. 

Homos, like. Homogeneous, homologous, bomoeopathlo, 
homonym. 

Hydor, water. ^ Hydrogen, hydrostatics, hydrometer, 
hydrophobia, h^'drant, hydrate, hydraulic. 

IdiOB, bdonging to oneself, charaeteriHic, Idiom, idiosyn- 
crasy, idiot. 

Isos, equal. Isobar, isochronous, isometric, isosceles, 
isothermal. 

Kaio, I burn. Caustic, cauterize, encaustic, holocaust. 

Kardia, the heart. Cardiac, cardiograph, cardialgia, 
pericarditis. 

Klimax, a ladder. Climax, anticlimax, acclimatize. 

Klino, I i^cnd, lean. Decline, enclitic, incline, recline. 

Koma, deep. Coma, comatose, cemetery. 

Kosmos, order, universe, adornment. Cosmos, cosmopolitan, 
cosmic, cosmetic. 

Krino, / judge. Oritio, criterion, critical, crisis, hypo- 
critical. 

Krypto, I hide. Crypt, orj’ptogram, oryptogamous, 
apocrypha. 

Kyanos, darfc blue Cyanide, cyanite, cyanogen, cyanosis^ 
cyanotype, cyanometor. 

Kyklos, cirde. Cycle, enoycfioal, enoyclopasdia, bicyols^ 
cyclometer, cyclone. 

Kyon, Kynos, a dog. Cynic, cynophiIist» oynoaore (lit. 
dc^^s tail). 

Lambano, I take. Catalepsy, dilemma, epilep^, syllable. 

Lego, / chooee, say, EcleoUo, enlogium, lexioon. 
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Iifttipt, 0 Stone, Lithograpb, Ut}iocarp» lithogtvpfa, 

mcmolitht aerolite, meteoroUte. 

IiOgO#, wordt reason, L^io, dialc^ue. logarithm, syllogiam, 
aoolpgy, biology, geology, pathology, zoology. 

Lyo, i looHH, Analyse, paralyse, palsy. 

Veireii, measure. Barometer, cyclometer, diameter, 

hygrometer, metro, perimeter, ilicrraomcter, ra<b‘o- 
meter, symmetry. 

IDkrof, smml. Microbe, microcosm, micrograph, micro- 
meter, microphone, microscopo. 

IBtOI, hate Misanthropy, misogamy, misogynist. 

Moboi, (done, single, Monorotylodon, monolith, monologue, 
monomania, monopoly, m on {);iy liable, monotheism, 
monastery, monad. 

Morphs, shape, form. Amorphous, metamorphosis, 
morphology, morphosis. 

Kekrof, a deaa body. Necromancy, necropolis, necrosis. 

HotOS, an idand, Melanesia, Polynesia, Pcloponuosus. 

Romos, law. Astronomy, autonomy, economy, gastronom y. 

O4o, a song. Ode. epode, melody, monody, paroily, 
psalmody, rhapsody, comedy, tragedy. 

Ohio, eight. Octopus, octagon, octahedron. 

Onoma, a name. Ouomatopmia, anonymous, antonym, 
homonym, metonymy, synonym. 

Ops, the eye. Optical, optician, synoptic. 

Orais, o bird. Ornithology, omithorbynchiis. 

Osteon, a hone. Osteology. 

Pais, paidos, a hoy, Podogogue, pedagogics. 

Pan, oM, Pantheism, pandemonium, panorama, panoply, 
pantomime. 

Palin. back again. Palindromo, palingenesis, jjalimpsosf. 

Pathos, suffering. Pathetic, pathology, allopathy, 
homoeopathy, sympathy. 

Pente. five. Pentagon, pentameter, Pentateuch, Pentecost. 

Pharmakon, a remedy. Pharmacopoeia, pharmacy. 

Philos, a friend, loving. Philanthropy, philosophy, j 
pidlology, Philadelphia, philtre. i 

Phone, the voice. Phonetic, phonograph, enphony, gramo- 
phone, telephone, symphony. 

Fhos, light. Phosphorus, jih olograph, photogravure. 

Phren, the mind. Phrenology, frantic, frenzy. 

Physli, nature. Physical, physios, physiology, physio- 
graphy, physiognomy, metaphysical. 

Phyton, a jtlani. Zoophyte, phytology, phytonhegy, 
ph^ography. 

Pneo, / breathe. Pneumatic, pneumonia. 

Ptdeo, / male. Pool, pharmacopoeia, nosy. 

PoLis, a city, I’olitics, policy, polite, police, polity, 
motropoh’a. necropolis. 

Polys, many. Polyanthus, polygamy, polygon, poly technic, 
polyhedron, polyglot, Pol3mc8ia, polypus, polysyllabic, 
polytheism. 

Pens, a foot. Antipodes, tripod, octopus, polypus. 

Protos, first. Protocol, protoplasm, prototype, protozoa. 

Psendes, false. Pseudo, pseudoaisthosis* pseudograph, 
pseudonym. 

Payehe, the soul. Psychical, psychology, metempsychosis. 

Pyr, fire. Pyre, pyrites, pyrotechnics. 

Rhao, / flow. Ehoumatio, catarrh, diarrhoea. 

San taTkof, flesh. Sarcophagus, sarcasm, sarcology, 
saroosis. 

Soltiso, I cleave. Schism, schist, schedule. 

Skopeo, I see. Scope, telescope, microscope, stelhoscfpe, 
Btereoccope, spectroscope, kaleidoscope, laryngoscoj^e. 

SOpbof, wise. Sophism, philosophy, theosophy. 

StoaiSt standing. Apostasy, statics, hydrostatics. 

SMlo, / send. Apostle, epistle. 

Stmiof, an army. Strategy, stratagem. 

SteepbO, / turn. Apostrophe, catastrophe, strophe, 

ootiatropho. 

Tazie, an arrangemeni. Tactics, syntax, taxidermy. 

Techne, art. Technical, techniquo, polytechnic, pyro- 
toohnios. 

Tele, distant. Telegraph, telepathy, telephone, telescope. 

femiio, I cut. Anatomy, epitome, tracheotomy, 

phlebotomy. 

fbetonali I Unold, Theatre, theory* theorem. 


Theoa. Cfod, Tbclstio, theology, tLeatopbjy f>l»oef«ey, 
monotheism, poly^eiam. 

Thermo, heat. Thermometer, thermopile, ieotheemal 

Thesis, a placing, setting, Thesh, aotithesiai epitheeiSf 
epontheslfi, hypothesis, metathesis, paTenthoeie, 
synthesis. 

Topos, "dace. Topography, topic, topical. 

Treis, inree. Trigonometry, tripod, trilogy. 

Trepo, I turn. Trmie, tropics, allotrcpio, trophy. 

Typto, / strike. Type, antitype, archetype, prototype, 
platinotype, stereotype, daguerreotype, 

Zoon, an animal. Zoology, zoophyte, zoological, zodiao« 


LATIN BOOTS. 

rt Trill be observed that in most cases two forms of the 
Latin original are given beJo^v. The reason for this in the 
case of verbs and noums is as folloTVs ; — 

(1) Tbo Verb. Just as an English verb has three distinct 
forms. Present Tense, Past Tense, Perfect Participle, e.g, 
vritc, wrote, written, so a Latin verb has varying forms, 
e.g. scribo, scripsi, scriptum. 

i>om Scribo, J write, wo get scribo, scribble, inscribe ; 
from Scriptum we get sc^ripture, manuscript, rescript. 
Hence the importance of giving both parte is self- 
evident. 

(2) The Kcun. The Genitive case of a Latin noun cor- 
responds to the Possessive case of an English noxm, and 
both differ in form from the Nominative. As in English 
Tve have king, king*s, so in Latin tve have rear, regis. 

Words derived from a I^tin noun contain the stem of 
that noun, and this is altvays clearly seen in the Genitive 
case, whereas in the Nominative it often appears in a very 
modified form. A few instances will illustrate this fact. 


Nominative. 

Genitive. 

Stem. 

Derivatives. 

R('x 

Ileg-is 


Regal, regalia. 

Virgo 

Virgin-is 

Virgin- 

Virgin. 

I^pis 

Lapid-is 

Lapud- 

Lapidary, dilapidated. 

Ordo 

Or^n-is 

Ordin- 

Ordinal, ordinary. 

Lex 

I^g-is 

Log- 

T.ega1, legislation. 


English derivatives from Latin have often come tbrou^ 
the Prench. Compare — poverty, L. pauper (popr), F. 
pauvre (poor) ; chcriah, L. carun (dear), P. oher (dear). 


ZEJdcs, a house. Edifice, edify. 

2Eqan8, equal, fair. Equality, equation, equanimity, equi- 
librium, equinox, equity, equivalent. 

Ago, actum, I do, drive. Agent, reagent, agile, agitate, 
cogent, exigent, act, action, reaction. 

Alius, other. Alias, alibi, aliquot, alien. 

Alter, one of two. Alternate, alternative, altercation, sub- 
altern. 

Alius, high. Altitude, altar, alio, contralto, exalt, 
haughty. 

Amo, amatum, I love. Amiable, amicable, amity, amative, 
amorous. 

Angulus, a corner. Angle, angular, quadrangle, rectangle, 
triangle. 

Annus, a year. .Annual, biennial, triennial, perennial, 
annals, anniversary, superannuate. 

Aqua, water. Aquarium, aquatic, aqueous, aqueduct. 

Arbltror, arbitratus, I judge. Arbiter, arbitration. 

Ardeo, arsum, / burn. Ardent, arson. 

Audio, auditum, / hear. Audible, audience, inaudible, 
amlit, auditor, auditorium. 

Bene, tveU, Benefit, benefice, benefactor, benevokot# 
bonefioeut, benediction, bonison. 

Bis, twice. Biscuit, biennial, bisect, bicentenary, bilingual, 
bimetallism, bilateral. 

Braehium, an arm. Brace, bracelet, embraoo. 

Brovis, short. Brevity, abridge, brief. 

Cado, casnm, I fall. Cadence, decadence, aooldsatr 
dent, incidence, case, casual, casualty. 
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AMnto* I MUt eul. Fratrioid«!» boBiicidal* matricido, 
pairldde, inelsf^, decisive, pre^, concise, exoision, 
ciroomcision, osesura. 

OtBO, etntani, I sing* Canticle, canto, cantata, incantation, 
chant, enchant. 

Oapio, oaptnin, I take. Captive, captivate, capture, accept, 
conception, conceit, receipt, deception, reception, ex- 
ception, perception. 

Caput, capitis, a ke^. Capo, capital, capitation, decapit ate, 
captain. 

Caro, camis, fieth. Carnal, carnival, carnivorous, carnnge, 
carrion, ohamal, carnation, incarnation. 

Ctdo, cessum, I go, yield. Cede, recede, ooncede, precede, 
accede, procee<l, intercede, occoasiun, procession. 

Centum, A hundred Century, centenary, cen!enarian, 
cent, centime, ceuf i[>odo. 

Cerebrum, the brain. Cerebral, cerebration, ccrobellum. 

Cemo, creium, / perceive. Discern, concern, decree, 
decretal, disoretiou. 

Cito, J rouse. Cite, excite, incite, resuscitate. 

Civis, a eiiizen. Civic, civil, civilian, civilization. 

Clamo, olamatum, I skmt. Clamour, exclaim, declaim, 
disclaim, proclaim, reclaim, acclamation. 

Claudo, olansum, I shut. Clause, include, exclude, preclude, 
leclosion, close, olostiro, disclosure. 

Colo, caltum, / evltivate. Colony, culture, agriculture, 
floriculture, cultivate, horticulture. 

Cor, cordis the heart. Cordial, accord, concord, couraffcous, 
discord. 

Corona, a crown, garland. Ci own, coronet, coronal, corolla. 

Corpus, a body. Corpse, corrjoral, corporeal, corporate, 
corporation, corpulent, corpuscle. 

Credo, creditum, I bdievt. Creed, credulous, credit, credit- 
able, credible. 

Cresco, cretum, / grow. Crescent, decrease, increase, incro- 
ment. 

Crux, crueis, a cross. Crucify, cruciform, crucial, cru.?ader, 
excruciating, 

Oumbo, oubituni, I lie down. Cubicle, incumbent, incuba- 
tor, recumbent, succumb. 

Culpo, oulpatum, I blame. Culpable, exculpate, inculpate. 

Curo, ouratum, / take care. Cure, curate, curator, curative, 
secure, sinecutx;. 

Cnrro, cursnm, I run. Current, occurrence, recurrent, 
oourcte. cursory, discur-jive, excursion, incursion. 

Deboo, debitum, I owe, ought. Debt, debtor, debit, deben- 
ture. 


Deoem, ten. Decimal, decimate, December. 

Dens, dentis, o tooth. Dental, dentist, dent. 

Dice, dictum / t>atj. Diction, dictate, dictum, dictionary, 
dictatonal. indict, interdict, indicate, edict, prediction, 
predicate, verdict. 

Diet, diunial, diary, dial, quotidian, meridian. 
** *”nanr^**^' deigo, disdaio, indig- 

Do, dstnm, / give. Date, data, dative. 

^ donor, con- 


t ^ Dorraaat, dormouse, dormitor 
pr^’uotioS? dodnotion, rcducUoi 

®“dXty,'^oobIo^'^*’’ 

Pro-ranption, exemption, 
'“to!'. feat, fcaaibi 
‘few. aufficioni 

t«V60 , 1 boa, translation. 

ioMO. conadenoe. diffident 


Elago, flotunu fashion, inverU. Feign, flotadn* flotitions, 

noil, an end. Final, finslity, conflne, define, infimto, 
infinity, infinitive. 

Fixmni, /fm. Firmament, affirm, oonfirmatioo, inflrtt, 
infirmary. 

f^sous, treasury. Fiscal, confiscation. 

Fleoto, flexnm, I bend. Flexible, circumflex, deflect, in- 
flexion, inflexible, reflection. 

Fligo, flictum, 1 dash. Afflict, conflict, inflict, profligate. 

Flo, flatam, 1 blow. Flatulency, inflated. 

Flos, fioris, a flower. Florist, floral, florid, flourish, infiores- 
cent. 

Fluo, fluxnm, / flow. Fluid, fluent, fluctuate, affluence,, 
couflueuce, offiueuce, influence, roflucnce, superfluous, 
influx. 

Fortia, strong. Fort, fortitude, fortify, reinforce, comfort. 

Franco, fractum, / break. Fragile, fracture, infraction, 
fraction, frail, irrefragable. 

Frater, fratris, brother. Frateruizo, fraternal, fraternity, 
fratricide. 

Frons, irontis, forehead. Front, frontier, frontal, frontis* 
piece, alTroni, c (Iron (cry. 

Fugio, lugitum, / flee. Fugitive, refugee, centrifugal, 
subterfuge. 

Fundo, lusum, / pour. Confound, fuse, eflusive, diffusion, 
conf alien, infusion, refa’o. 

Fundus, the bottom. Fundamental, foundation, founder, 
profound. 

Gens, gentis, race, people. Gentile, degenerate, generation, 
progeny, progenitor. 

6ero. gestum, I carry on. Belligerent, vicegerent. 

Grad us, a step. Grade, gradual, graduate, gradient, 
rctrograile, degradation, aggression, ^rcss, ingress, 
congress, transgression, progression. 

Gratia, fawur. Grace, gratitude, gratis, gratuity, gratify, 
congratulate, ingratiate. 

Grex, gregis, flock. Gregarious, aggregate, congregate, 
cgregioiw, segregation. 

Habeo, habitum, .1 have. Habit, ability, exhibit, inhibit, 
prohibit, rehabilitate. 

Beotdo, hcBsnm, I stick. Hesitate, adhere, cohere, adhesive. 

Homo, a man. Homicide, human, humdue, humanity, 
humanize. 

Horreo, I briedt. Horrid, horrible, horror, horrify. 

Hospes, hoapltis, a guest, HospitaUty, hospital, hotel, 
host, ostler. 

Idem, the same. Identical, identity, identify. 

Xmpero, imperatum, / command. Imperial, impericus, 
imperative, empire, emperor * * 

lade^ indicis, f^e /ore/f^er. Index, indicat ive, indication. 

Insula, on island. Islo, insular, insulate, peninsula, isolate. 

Integer, whole. Integer, integrity, integral, entire, 
djsmtegrate. 

Intelligo, intelleotnm, / understand. Intelligent, inteUect. 
intelligible. 

Invenio, iaventum, I find. Invention, inventory. 

Jacio, iaotnm, I throw. Adjective, abject, conjecture, 
interjection, dejection, eject, inject, object, subject, 
subjection, reject, project, jet, jetty, jetsam, 
ejaculation. 

Jusgo, junctum, I fotn. Junction, Jnnoture, joint, cob* 
junction, subjimctive, injunction, conjugal, subjugate. 

Jure, jnratum, / swear. Jury, per jiiry, adjure, conjure. 

Jus, juris, law, right. Jurisdiction, jurisprudence,* jurist, 
just, justice, justify, injury. 

Labor, lapsus, / gh^. Lapse, elapse, collapse, relapse. 

Lmdo, Ifcsum, I injure, tdrike. Lesion, collision, elision. 

Lapis, lapidis, a stone. Lapidaiy, dilapidation. 

Latos, latoris, a side. Lateral, equilateral, quadrilatemL 
collateral. 

Laos, laudis, praise. Land, laudable, laudatory^ allovr. 

Lavo lavatum, / wash. Lave, laver, lavatory, laundry, 
lava, lavender, lotion. 

Lego, lectum (1) / gather, choose. Collect, olect, neglect, 
eligible, coil, cull, elegant, Icgicm, predileotion, 
eolection j (2) I read. Legend, legible, leetfon, lessoii, 
lecture, lectern. 
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UgM, Lerity, leaTen. alleTkte. 

titfO^ liffttum, 1 rawe. Levy, levee, levaot, lever, 
relevant, relieve. 

tei, legit, tote, l^gal, loyal, leal, legislator, legitimate, 
privilege (onginallv, an exceptional law). 

Liber, /fee. Liberal, liberate, libertine. 

Liber, a book. Libel, library, libretto. 

Ligo, ligitnm, I bind. Ligature, ligament, league, liable, 
lien, Uege, allegiance, ally, obligation, religion. 

Lingno, lictnm, / leave. Delinquent, relinquish, derelict, 
reUot, relic, reliquary, 

Loent, a place. Local, locality, localize, locative, I<wo- 
motive, locomotion, collocation, dislocation, lieu, 
lieutenant. 

Lognor, locutni, I epeak. Loquacious, circumlocution, 
ooUoquy, elocution, obloquy, soliloquy, ventriloquist. 

Lneeo, / thine. Lucid, lustrous, lustre, elucidate, 
illustrious, pellucid, translucent. 

Lndo, lusum, / play. Ludicrous, allusion, collusion, 
delusion, elude, illusion, prelude, interlude. 

Luo, lutum, I tcaek. Ablution, alluvial, antediluvian, 
deluge, dilute. 

Kagister, a master . Magistrate, magisterial, master, 

mister. 

llagnas, greol. Magnanimity, magnate, magnificent, 
magnitude, majesty. 

Major, greater. Major, majority, mayor. 

Maluf, had. Malady, malaria, malice, mal*?l*propos, 
malign, malignant, malevolent, maltreat. 

Mando, mandatum, 1 etUru^, enjoin. Mandate, c(»nmand, 
demand, recommend, remand, countermand. 

Minao, manium, I remain. Mansion, manor, manse, 
permanent, remnant. 

Macni, a hand. Manual, manacle, manage, maintain, 
manifesto, manufacture, manuscript, mortmain, 
legerdemain, manipulate, manocuvro, amaniieiisis. 

Mara, the sea. Mariner, maritime, marine, submarine, 
mermaid. 

Mater, matris, a mother. Maternal, matron, matriculate, 
matricide, matrimony, matrix. 

Matorui, ripe. Maturity, immature, premature. 

Medeor, 1 heal. Medicine, medical, medicate, remedy. 

Mediae, middle. Mediator, medium, mediocre, meridian, 
immediate, Intermediate, mediseval, Moditerranean. 

Memini, I remember. Memento, reminiscence. 

Memor, mindful. Memoir, memory, memorandum, 
commemorate, remember. 

Mens, mentis, the mind. Mental, demented, vehement. 

Mergo, meream, I dip. Merge, emergency, emerge, 
immerse, submerge. 

Men, mercis, merchandin. Mercenary, mercer, merchant, 
mercantile, mart, market, commerce. 

Mettor, mensns, I measure. Mensuration, oommensurate, 
dimension, immense. 

Migro, migntnm, I migrate. Migratory, emigrant, 
immigrant. 

Miles, milltis, a soldier. Militant, militate, militarv, militia. 

Mills, a tl^sand. Milo, million, millennium, millenary. 

Minae, threats. Minatory, menace, cominination. 

Minno, minutum, / lessen. Minute, minuet, diminution. 

Minimns, least. Minim, minimum, minimize. 

Mifor, mirstus, I wonder. Miracle, marvel, mirage, admire. 

Misoeo, miztnm, I mix. Miscellany, mixture, medley, 
promiscuous. 

Miser, wretched. Miser, miserable, commiserate. 

Mftto, inissom, / tend. Missive, missile, mission, dismiss, 
admission, o^mit, emit, remit, intermit, permit, 
eabmit, promise, premise. 

Modus, meoeure. Mood, mode, modify, modulate, 
moderate, model, commodious, accommodate. 

Mooeo, monitam, / advite. Monitor, admonition, 
premonition, summon. 

Mobs; montis, a mountain. Mount, mountaineer, 
promontory, dismount, surmount, remount, amoimt, 
paramount. 

MOBstro. moBstratuiB, / thorn. Monster, monstrous, 
deBiaoetrate, remonstrate. 


Mordeo, morsuai, / bite. Morsel, remevss, mordant. 

Mors, mortis, death. Mortal, moHuary, mortmain, 
mortgage, murrain, moribund, postmort^. 

Moveo, motum, 1 move. Movable, mobile, motor, motive, 
mob, momentum, motion, commotion, emotion, 
promotion. 

Moltus, much, many. Multifarious, multitude, multiple, 
multiply, multiform. 

Munio, munitum, / fortify. Munition, ammunition, 
muniment. 

Mnnus, muneris, gift, offi/^e. Munificent, municipal, 
remunerate. 

Mnrus, a wall. Mural, immure, intramural. 

Muto, mutatum, I change. Mutable, commute, permutation- 
transmute. 

Nascor, natus, I am bom. Nascent, renaissance, natal, 
native, nation, nativity, cognate, innate. 

Kavis, a ship. Navy, naval, navigation, nave. 

Necto, sexum, / bind. Annex, connexion, disconnect. 

Nego, negatum, 1 deny. Negation, negative. 

Nihil, nothing. Nihilist, nihilism, anniliilato. 

Noceo, nocitum, I injure. Noxious, obnoxious, innocuous, 
innocent, annoyance. 

Homes, nominis, a name. Nominate, nominative, noun, 
nominal, cognomen, denominator, ignominy, 
pronominal. 

Non, not. Nonentity, nondescript, nonplus, nonpareil, 
nonsense. 

Norma, a rule^ standard. Normal, abnormal, enormous. 

Nosco, notum, I know. Note, notable, notion, notice, 
notify, denote, cognizance, reooguizo. 

Novem, nine, November, nonagenarian. 

Novus, new. Novel, novelty, novioe, noviciate, innovation, 
renovation. 

Nox, nootis, flight. Nocturn, nocturnal, equinox^ 

Nullus, no, none. Nullifv, nullity, annul. 

Numerus, a nnmlier, i^]^umcrous, numerator, enumerate, 
innumerable, supernumerary. 

Nuntio, nuntiatum, I proclaim, Nuntio, announce, 
annunciation, denounce, enunciation, pronounce. 

Nutrio, nutritum, 1 nourish. Nutriment, nutrition, nurture, 
nurse, nourishment. 

Octo, eight. Octave, octavo, octopus, octogenarian, 
October, octagon, octangular, octahedron, octosyllabic- 

Oculos, eye. Ocular, oculist, binocular, inoculate. 

Odor, odoris, smell. Odour, odoriferous, deodorize. 

Offloium, duty, function. Office, official, offioioiis, officiate. 

Olere, to smell. Olfactory, rwlolent. 

Omnis, all, every. Omnibus, omnipotent, omniscient, 
omnivorous. 

Onus, oneris, burden. Onus, onerous, exonerate. 

Opto, optatum, I wish. Option, optative, adoption, oo>opt. 

Opus, operis, a work. Opera, operation, operative, 
co-o{)crate. 

Orbis, a circle. Orb, orbit, exorbitant. 

Ordo, ordinis, order. Ordinal, ordinary, ordain, ordinance, 
ordination, extraordinary. 

Orior, ortus, / me. Orient, orientation, origin, original, 
aborigines, abortive. 

Oro, oratam, 1 pray. Orison, oratory, oration, orator, 
oratorio, oracle, adoration, inexorable, peroration. 

Os, oris, a mouth. Oral, orifice. 

Os, ossis, o bone. Ossification, osseous, osprey. 

Ostendo, ostensum, I show. Ostensible, ostentation. 

Pando, pansum, I spread. Expand, expanse. 

Pango, pactum, I fasten. Compact, impact, impingeu 

Par, parts, eqv^. Pair, peer, disparity, nonpareil. 

Parco, parsam. I spare. Parsimony. 

Fario, partum, 1 bring forth. Parent, parturition. 

Pp.ro, I get ready. Pare, repair, prepare. 

Pars, partis, a part. Partition, party, particle, 

participate, partisan, partner, partake, participial 
parboil. 

Pasco, pastum, I feed. Pastor, pasture, repast, pastern* 

, pastille. 

Pater, patris, father. Paternal, paternity, patron, patriciaii* 
patrimony, expatriate, pa^e, padroDB. 
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the derivation op enoush words. 


PtHMi pum, I nffer. P»tient, pudn. pawlon. 

compaasioap impaaaimuNi, impawive. 
ftnpetp jM»f. Pauper, poor, poverty, unpoverum. 

Pai, paeU. peaee. Pacify, paoilio. 

Paotuiia. money. Pecuniary, mpeounioua. 
pSoTpnliuiiw / drive. Compel, expeU impel, pulse, 
impulw, repulse, pulsation, expulsion, repellent, 

Ptlid^'^pmum, I hang. Pendant, pending, pendulum, 
pensile, impending, appendix, depend, su-spense. 
Pend^ pensum, / metflfA, pay, hang. Append, compendium, 
perpendicular, stipend, oom^nsate, expense, pt^nsiou, 


recompense. 

Pane, atmoti. Peninsula, penultimate, penumbra. 

Pfirna. a unny, feather. Pen, pennon, pinion. 

Pss, pedis, a foot. Pedal, pedestal, pedestrian, biped, ex- 
pedition, expedient, impediment, quadruped. 

Peto, petituxn, / beg, eeek. Petition, petuknt, appetite, 
oompetition, impetuous, impetus, repetition. 

Petra, a stone. Petrify, petroleum, saltpetre. 

Pingo, piotum, I paint. Pigment, picture, paint, depict. 
Pietas, piety. Pity, nious, expiation. 

Piaeeo, / please. Placid, pleasant, complacent, complais- 


ant. 

Plaoo, I appease. Implacable. 

Plango, planctum, I bewail. Plaint, plaintive, plaintiff, 
oomplaiut. 

Planus, level. Plane, plain, explain. 

Plaudo, pUusnm, / applaud. Plaudit, plausible, applause. 

Plsoto, plsxnm, i weave. Complexion, oomj>lcx, duplex, 
perplex, duplicity, complicity, accomplice. 

Plso, pletum, I fill. Plenary, plenty, acoompUsli, oomple- 
moni, complete, comply, depletion, expletive, replenish, 
supplement. 

PUco, ptieatum. I fold. Plait, pleat, plight, plot, di.splay, 
complicated, duplicate, explicit, exploit, implicate, 
imply, multiple, supple, sup[)licate, simplicity. 

Plumbum, lead. Plumb, plummet, plumber, plumbago. 

Pceina, punishmnJt. Penal, penalty, pain, {lenance, peni- 
tence, repentance. 

Pondus, pondsris. weight. Ponderous, preponderate, ponder, 
poise, avoirdupois, pound. 

Pono, positum, I place. Position, post, apposition, com- 
pound, component, depo.sit, deponent, exposition, 
impostor, opposite, opponent, position, fiositive. 

Populos, people. Populace, popular, population, depopu- 
late. 


Porta, a gate. Portal, porch, portico, porter, portcullis. 

Porto, portatum, / carry. Portable, import, export, deport- 
ment, poTier, portfolio, portmanteau. 

Possum, I am able. Possible, puissant, potent, puteutata 
potential. 

Post, after. Post-mortem, postpone, post-obit, posterior, 
posterity, preposterou.s, posthumous, postern. 

Preoor, pregsius, i pray. Precarious, imprecation, depre- 
cate. ' 


Prsbeudo, pxehensum, I seize. Prehonsila, apprehend, 
comprehend, reprehensible. 

Premo, pressum, / press. Pressure, compress, depression 
express, impression, oppress, repress. ' 

Prstiam, price. Precious, appreciate, appraise, depreciate 

Ptimns, fira. Pr^e, primary, primeval, primate, premier 
pnmitiye, pnmogenitore. 

Miicops, prinoipis, chief. Prince, prinoijia], principle. 

Kl?o. ptlvatuim I deprive, separate. Privation, private 
pnvity, pnvocy, privilege. ' 

” n ***“{. *’"’**• prol^ble, probate, 

probity, proof, approbation, reprobate. 

“Ope, near. Propinquity. 

Proximity, approximate, approach. 

property, appropriate, 
ofo^pufoatum, / fight. Pugnacious, impugn, repug. 


Qumro, quantum, 1 seek. Quests questJoo, enquire, ex* 
quisito, inquest, inquisition, inquisitive, perquisite. 

Quattuor, /our . Quartos, fourth. Quart, quarter, quadri* 
lateral, quartet, q uarto, quatrain, quodbront, qQadrangle« 
quadrille. 

Qoies, qoietis, rest. Quiet, quietus, quiescent, acquiesce. 

Radius, a rod. Kay, radius, radiate, radiant. 

Radix, radicis, a root. Radical, eradicate, radish. 

Rapio^ raptnm, / seise. Rape, rapture, rapacious, rapine, 
ravage, ravish. 

RegOb rectum, 1 rule. Regent, regular, regulate, regimeog 
regiment, rector, rectitude, rectify, mreotor, correct, 
incorrigible. 

Regnum, amngdom. Reign, readm, interr^unu 

Res, a thing. Reality, republic, rebus. 

Rex, regis, a ling. Regal, regalia, regicide, royal. 

Rideoy risum, I laugh. Ridioule, ridiculous, risible, de- 
rision. 

Rodo, rosum, 2 gnaw. Rodent, corrode, erosion. 

Rogo, rogatuffl, I ask. Rogation, arrogance, derogatoij, 
interrogation, prerogative, prorogation. 

Rota, a wked. Rota, rotate, rotation, rotatory, routine. 

Ruber, red. Ruby, rubric, rubicund. 

Bumpo. rnptum, / break. Rupture, abrupt, corrupt, 

disruption, eruption, interrupt, irruption, bankrupt. 

Rus, ruris, the country. Rustic, rusticate, rural. 

Sacer, sacred. Sacerdotal, sacrament, sacrifice, sacrilege, 
sacristan, sexton, consecrate, desecrate, execrate. 

Salio, / leap. Sally, salient, assail, assault, insult, resulh. 

Sains, salutis, heaUk. Salute, salutary, salubrious. 

Salvns, safe. Salve, salvage, salvation. 

Sanotns, holy. Sanctify, sanctimonious, saint. 

Sanguis, sanguinis, blood. Sanguine, sanguinary, con- 
sanguineous. 

Sonus, sound, heaUhy. Sane, sanitary, sanatorium, 
insane. 

Scando, scansum, 1 ditnb. Scan, soansion, ascend, descend, 
condescend, transcend. 

Scindo, scissum, I cleave, split. Scissors, rescind, rescission. 

Scio, I know. Science, oonsoienoe, omniscient, prescient. 

Scribo, Bcriptum, 2 mite. Scribe, scribble, scrip, scriplure, 
ascribe, conscript, describe, inscrilw, proscribe, 
postscript, rescript, superscription, trausoription. 

Seoo, seotum, / cut. Secant, sect, section, segment, scion, 
sickle, bisect, dissect, intersect. 

Sedeo, sessam, I sit. Sedentary, sedate, sediment, session, 
assiduous, assize, insidious, preside, residence, residue, 
Bubside, supersede. 

Senex, old. Senate, senile, senior, seniority. 

Sentio, sensum, I fed. Sentient, sentiment, asstmt, 
consent, dissent, resent, sense, sensation, seusiblei 
sensual, sensuous. 

SequoT, secutus, 1 follow. Sequence, sequel, consequenoe, 
consecutive, inconsequent, obsequious, persecute, 
prosecute, sue, suit, suitor, pursuit. 

Servo, servatom, / keep, guard. Conservation, conservatory, 
observe, preserve, reserve, reservoir. 

Sarvio, servitum, / aerre. Serve, servant, service, servile, 
subservient, servitude, serf, deserve, dessert. 

Signum, a mark, token. Sign, signal, signify, assign, 
consira, design, ensign, insignia, resign. 

Similis, like. Simile, similar, similitude, simulate, 
assimilate, semblance, dissemble, resemble. 

Sisto, 2 dand. Consist, desist, exist, insist, interstice, 
persist, resist, subsistence. 

Solus, alone, only. Sole, solitary, solitude. 

Solvo, solutum, / loosen, pay. Solve, solvent, solution, 
soluble, absolve, dissolve, dissolute, resolve, insolvent. 

SomnoB, skep. Somnambulist, somniferous, somnolent, 
insomnia. 

Spargo, sparsum, / sprinkle, scatter. Sparse, aspersion, 
disperse. 

Specto, speotatum, 2 look. Spectacle, spectator, aspect, 
expeo^ inspect, introspective, perspective, prospect^ 
respect, suspect. 

Spiro, spiratam. 2 breathe. Spirit, sprite, aspire, oompira, 
expire, imspipgi, petspire, respiration. 
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tWWMtefti iP MHil , J fntnith, Spoayor,Bpoase,oorre>p<»d, 
fiapoamo, roiB^cmd* 

StatoOp Statatam* I liau, Statate, coustitation, destitute, 
inetitote, restitution, substitute. 

tienio, stfatum, I lay down* Stratum, street, stratify, 
constemation, prostrate. 

Stfaano, stlaotnm (1) I prick. Distinguish, instigate, 
instinct. (2) I quench. Extinguish, extinct^ 

Sto, Btatuai, / stand. State, status, station, statue, stature. 
Stability, distant, extant, instant, solstice, substance, 
superstition. 

Stringo, llrictum, I bind. String, stringent, astringent, 
stricture, boa*oonstrictor. 

8trno. structum, / build. Con.'.ti uc, structure, construction, 
destruction. Instruction. 

fioadoo, suasum, / persuade. Dissuade, suasitm, persua- 
sion. 

Sumo, sumptum, I take. Assume, oousunio, presume, 
resume, assumption. 

largo, surrecium, / rise. Surge, insurgent, insiu-rectioar, 
resurrection. 

Taeso, taciturn, I am silent. Tacit^ taciturn, reticent. 

Tango, tactum, I touch. Tangent, tangible, contingent, 
contagion^ contiguous, tact, tactile, contact, intact, 
integer, disintegrate. 

Tsgo, tactum, I cover. Integument, detect, protect. 

Tempos, temporis, time. Of'ense, temporal, temporary, con- 
temporary, extemporo. 

Tando, tensum, / s/retch. Tend, tendon, attend, contend, 
distend, extend, intend, i)retcnd, subtend, tenso, 
intense. 

Tenoo, tentum, / hold. Tenable, tenor, teinn^, tenant, 
tenement, tenacious, attain, attentive, countfnanco, 
contain, contents, detain, impertinent, maintain, per- 
tain, retain, retentive, sustain, sustenance. 

Terminus, an end. Term, terminua, termination, deter- 
mine, extenninate, interminable. 

Terra, f/ia earth. Territory, terrestrial, interment, terra- 
cotta, terra-fimia, Mediterranean, subterranean. 

Terrao, territum, I frighten. Terror, terrify, tcnible, 
terrific. 

Tostts, a witness. Testimony, testify, tent ament, testator, 
attest, intestate, pretest. 

Taxo, textum, I weave,. Textile, texture, text, context, 
pretext. 

Torgueo. tartum, / tmst. Torture, tonuent, contortion, 
distort, extortion, retort. 

Traho, tractum, I draw. Tract, tractable, traction, train, 
attract, contract, detract, distract, retract, subtract, 
subtrahend. 

Tramo, I tremble. Tremendous, tremor, tremulous. 

Trat, three. Triple, triplet, triangle, faicolour, trident, 
trofoU. 


Ttiboo, tribntttitt, / gltia^ Xnbntf, ttibpitM3rJ«|tri^ 

bate, contribute, distribute, retribution. j 

Umbra, shads. Umber, umbrage, umbrageous, nmli^ll i,, 
adumbrate, penumbra. 

Unda, a wavs. Undulate, inundate, abotmd, redoohitl, 
redundancy. 

Unns, one. Unit, unite, unity, unique, unison, uniformi^'V, 
disunion, reunion. ' ; 

Urbs, nrbis, a city. Urbane, suburban. 

Utor, usus, 7 use. Use, usage, utensil, utility, usual, naur';;, 
abuse, misuse. ^ ^ 

Vaco, vacatnm, I am empty. Vacant, vacate, vacation, 
vacuous, vacuum, evacuate. 

Vagor, vagatus, I wander. Vagrant, vagaliond, vagi* 
vagary, extravagant. 

Valeo, I am strong. Valiant, valid, valour, value, aval!, 
convalescent, invalid, prevail, prevalent. 

Veho, veotum, I convey. Vehicle, conveyance, convectioi 

Venio, ventnm. I come. Advent, covenant, circumvent 
contravene, event, eventual, invent, intervention, 
prevent. 

Verbum, a word. Verb, verbatim, verbal, adverb, proverb. 

Verto, versem, / turn. Verse, veisatile, version, adversity, 
advertize, controversy, converse, conversion, diverse, 
divorce, inverse, perverse, reverse, subvert, traverse, 
transverse, vertebraia. 

VeruB, true. Very, veracious, verdict, verisimilitude, 
verity, aver. 

Vestis, a garment. Vest, vestment, vestry, veetnre, divest, 
invest, investiture, travesty. 

Via, a way. Viaduct, voyage, convoy, deviate, envoy, 
impervious, obviate, obvious, previous, tririal. 

Vicls, change; Vice, instead of. Vicar, viceroy, vice 
gerent, vice- versa, vicissitude, viscount. 

Video, visum, 1 see. Vision, visit, visor, vista, visual, 
advice, advise, envy, evident, improvise, invidious, 
provident, proviso, revise, supervise, prudence, 

Viaco, victum, / conquer. Victor, convince, evict, evince, 
invincible, vanqinsh. 

Vindloo, viudicBtum, 1 lay daim to. Vindicate, vindictive, 
avenge, revenge. 

Vir, a man. Virile, virago, virtue. 

Vivo, victum, I live. Victuals, viands, vital, vivacity, 
vivid, vivisection, convivial, revive, survive, 

Voco, vooatum, I call. Vocal, vocative, vocation, 
vociferate, voice, vowel, vouch, advocate, advowsou, 
convoke, invoke, provoke, revoke. 

Volo, / wish. Voluntary, volition. 

Volvo, volutum, I roll. Voluble, volume, circumvolution, 
convolvulus, convolution, devolve, evolution, involve, 
revolve. 

Voveo, votum, I vow. Vote, vow, votary, avowal, devote, 
devout, devotion, devotee. 

Valgus, the common people. Vulgar, Vulgate, divulge. 


DERIVATION OP BRITISH NAMES OP PLACES, 


Abet, mouth of a river. Aberdeen, Aberysiwith. 

Ao, an oak. Acton, Uckfield. 

Ard, high. Ardnamuchan, Arma^u 

Bal. a village. Balbriggan, BaJeombo, BuUycastle. 

Beck, a brook. Beckford, Bcckton, Holbeck. 

Bsb, Pen, a mountain. Ben Nevis, Penmaenmawr. 
Blair, a plain. Blair Athol, Blairgowrie, Ardblair. 

Bras, a l^ight. Bracmar, Blackbracs. 

Borgll, Bury, a stronghold. Edinburgh, Canterbury. 
Bum, a stream. Bannockburn, Blackburn. 

Oasr, a fort* Carnarvon, Carlisle, GardiS. 

Caim, a heap of stones. Cairngorm, Camwath. 

Cam, crooked K. Cam, Cambus, Morecambo Bay. 
Castra, a oamp. Chester, Lanoast^, Exeter (Ex-oester). 
Osapiaa, to buy. Eastebeap^ Chepstow, Chippenham. 


Colonia, a colony. Lincoln, Colchester. 

Oombe, a hollow. Ilfraoombe, Wwombe, Boscombe. 
Dal, a dale. Scarsdale, Arundel, Dalkeith. 

Dun, Don, a fortified hill. Dumbarton, Dunkeld, Dundes, 
Croydon, London. 

Ex, water. Exeter, Axminster. Oxford, Uxbridge. 

Eb, Ey, island. Orkney, Sheppey, Anglesoa. 

Fell, a rocky hill. Scawfell, SnaefcU, Goat Fell. 

Garth, enolosare. Appicgarth, Fishguard. 

Ham, a homo. Hampstead, lampion, Nottingham* 
Hurst, a wood. Midhurst, Lyndhurst, Uursley. 

Inch, an island. Inchkeitb, inohoape, Inohookn (Oo* 
lumba’s Isle). 

Inver, mouth of a river. Inverary, Inverness. 

Sill, cell or obapcL Kllrnsh, Killamey, Kilmaropob 
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IHt. • dumb. Kirby. Kirl>¥*triek, Kirfccidbt^t 
(CMbbort'i (Aotoh). 

Uw. ft bill. Broftdlftw. Ore^’^ „ , w 

Lea* Lex* * nwadow* Brmnloy, !^*ley. IMIeign. 
a deep pooL Lincoln, Ihiblin, Lynn Regis, 
a church. Llondail, i-ilandudno, Lampeter, 

More, great. BftUymore, Glcnmore, Rathmoro. 

Hess, ft headland. Dungeness, Sheeniess, CaitliuoBa. 
Porttts, a barbour. Port-stnouth, Portruah, South- 
port. 

Bfttii. a fort. Rathan^n, Rathmore, Rathdrnm. 

Boss, ft promontory. Ross (Co.), Rossmore, Kinross. 
Stan, ft stone. Stanton, Stanford. 

Stead, ft placo or town. Hal.'jtead, Berkhamsled. 


Stoek. stow, ft fenced place. Stoke. Woodstock, Chop# 
stow, Stockton. 

Strata, ft paved way* Stratford, Stratton, Streatioifttn. 

Strath, ft Vftlley. f^tratbmore, Strathclyde, Strathyra. 

Snther. south. Sutton, Sudbury, Sutherland (so named 
by the Northmen). 

Thorpe, a vilicgo. Riahopathorpe, Miluthorp. 

Tre, a town. Tremadoo, Oawoatry, (Oawald’a Town), 
Oovoiitry* 

Wfti Walt, ft wood. Waltham, Walton, Walthamstow, 

Wick, ft town. Northwich, Nantwich, W'arMrick. 

Wik, Vik, a creek. Harwich, Ipswich, Berwck. 

Worth, ft farm or estate. Worthing, jhenil worth, Tam* 
worth. 


DEBIVATIVES PEOM THE NAMES OP PERSONS AND PLACES. 


Academy, frorn Academia, wlicre Plato 
taught. 

Agate, from Achale», a river of Sicilv. 

ftwftirrMfi, name of a warlike tribe of 
women In Bcythla. 

flnn, a kind of ornamentation, from 
AraTna. 

Argosy, from the ship Arjo In whii'h Jason 
sailed. (See Diet, of Cen. Inf.) 

Artesian, from Ari>ia in north-west of 
i<'rauce. 

Atlas, from one of the Titans named 
Atlas. (Pec Diet, of Gen. Inf.) 

August, from Atignsfits Ciesar. 

Ba^aaalian, from Bae<'hv^» (^co J)iet. 
of Gen. Inf.) 

Bantam, from Bantam in Java. 

Bayonet, from In south of Praivc, 

Bedlam, from BethUhnn, n lunatic asyliiu*. 

Bergamot, from Bergamo in Lombardy, 

Besant, a coin, from Dijr.anHum. 

Bilboes, bars of iron tu fasten the feet of 
prisoners, from Bilbao in Spain. 

Blcchor, from Marshal BllXeher. 

Bohemifua, one who leads a sort of gyiisy 
life, lue French call gypsies “ lioiu!!- 
miens,” supposing them to liavc come 
from Bohemia. 

Boycott, to have no dealiims with, from 
Mr. myeou, agent of an Irish landlord. 

Brobdingnagian, from Brobdingnag, e 
country of giants (“ G ulliver’sTravcls”). 

Brougham, from the famous l.ord Broug- 
ham. 

Bahl, from BouJe, a French cabinetmaker. 

Buncombe (bunkum), frothy words, from 
Buncombe in Carolina, Its Vepresentative 
in Congress having declared on one 
occasion tliat he was speaking simply 
to please Buncombe. 

Burke, toOtlirotUe, from Burke, a mur- 
derer in Edinburgh. 

Caheo, from Caliaa in India. 

Camb^, from Cambray in north-east of 
France. 

Canary (wino and bird), from Canary 
Islands. 

Caoter, favourite pace of the Canttrbury 
pilgrims. 

Oommade, a short cannon, from Carron 
in Stirlingshire, where it was made. 

Gfainvinism, exaggerated patriotism. (See 
Birt. of Oen. Inf.) 

Cherry, from Certuus, in Asia Minor. 

Chimera, from Chimara, U fabulous mon- 
ster. Diet, gf Oen. Inf.) 

O&Mro&e, ft guide, from Cicero. 

Cw, a revolving pistol, from the name of 
the inventor. 

frpm Cyprus. 
CgciftBli, from Ogriruh iu Qreoce. 


Dfigucncotype, from M. Daguerre, the 
iuveutor. 

Dalilia, from Dahl, a Swedish botanist. 

DainoE^ and Damson, from Damu.scus. 

Dali, earthenware, from Delft, nollatid. 

Derringer, a pistol, from the inventor. 

Diaper, from Ypre.a, in Belgium. 

Doyly, so called from the maker. 

Draconian (code), a very severe code ; 
from Draco, a .«'ever^ Athenian leglalator. 

Dunce, from the learned Duns Scotus. 
(See Diet, of Oen. Inf.) 

Elysian, very delightful, from FAysinm. 

' Epicure, a voluptuary, from Epicurus, a 

I < I reck philosopher. (See Diet, of Gen. 
Inf.) 

1 Ermine, from Armenia, the fur being dc- 

I rived from the Armenian rat. 

Euphtftism, a stylo of diction adopted in 
Euphues. (See Diet, of Oen. Inf.) 

Faience, a sort of line pottery, from 
Facntfi in Italy. 

Faun, from Faunvs, a sylvan deity. 

Fauna, the collective name for ml the 
animals of a region, from Faunus, 
a Roman god of Uto woods. 

Flora, the collective nnmo for all the 
planta of a region, from Flora, the 
Roman goddess of flowers. 

Florin, a coin named from Florence. 

Fribble, from a character of that name 
in Garrick's farce “Miss in her Teens." 

Fuchsia, from Fuchs, a German botanist. 

Fustian, from Fostai, a suburb of Cairo. 

Galloway, a small spiles of horse, found 
chiefly in Qalloioay, south-west of 
Scotland. 

Galvanism, from Oalvani, nn Italian 
scientist. 

Gamboge, a pigment, from Cambodia. 

Garibaldi, a red shirt, commpnly worn by 
ttio Italian patriot, Oaribaldi. 

Gasconading, boasting, to which the 
Gascons were especially prone. 

Gingham, from Ouingamp, In Brittany. 

Gordian (knot), tied by Qordius. (See 
Diet, of Qm. Inf.) 

Grog, from “ Old Grog," (ho nickname of 
Admiral Vernon. (See Diet, of Inf.) 

Guinea, first coined in 1663, from gold 
brought from tlie Guinea coast. 

GniUotine, from Dr. Ouillotin, the in- 
ventor. 

Gypsy, so coiled because supnofieJ to 
have come from Egypt. 

Hftusom, from the inventor. 

Hector (verb), “ to talk big," from Uecigr, 
a brave boastful Trojan leader. 

Hock, a wino from Hockheim, (Germany, 

Indiffo, dye from an Indian plant. 

italics, a type invented by an mian, 
named Aldus Mantitlns. 

lacobiss. violent French revolntlonista, 
so called from meeting in the hall of 
the Jagcjbin Friars, in raris. 


Jacobito, an adherent of James II., from 
Jacobus, tlie l4stin for James. 

lalan, from Xalapa, in Mexico. 

Jane, a fabric from Oeiwa. 

January, from Janus, a Roman god. (See 
Diet, of Oen. Inf.) 

Jeremiao, a tale of woo, from Jeremiah, 
author of “ The Lamentations." 

Jovial, from Jove (Jupiter), the happiest 
star under which to be born. 

July, from Julius C.Tsar. 

KitrCat, a portrait of n certain sire, 
named from the Kit-Cat Club. (See 
Diet, of Oen. Inf.) 

Laconic, short and pithy, from T.aronus, 
the country of the Spartans. 

Landan, from Landau, in Bavaria. 

Lusaretio, Lazar-house, from the name of 
the beggar Lasarm. 

Lilliputian, from LilHptU, a country of 
dwarfs (“ Gulliver’s Tnivels "). 

Lumber, irom Lcmhard. The. lumber* 
room was the room where thelA>mbard 
money-lenders placed tlieir pledges. 

Lynch-law, from an American judge, 
n.amed Lynch, who made short work et 
bb trials and his prisom ; ^i. 

Macadamize, from a capital road-maker, 
named Macadam. 

Meokintosh, from the inventor. 

Magnet, from Magnesia, In Asia Minor. 

Magnolia, from Magnol, a French botanist. 

Majolica, from Majorca. 

Mftimsey, from Malvasia, in Greece. 

Mantua, a lady's gown, from Mantua, In 
Italy. 

Mnrbh, from Mars, the god of war. 

Martinet, from M. Martinet, an officer in 
the army of Louis XIV. 

Maudlin, from Maiy Magdalene, nsuallj 
represented with tearful eyes. 

Mausoleum, from Mausolus. (See Did, 
of Oen. Inf.) 

filcander, from the winding river Meander, 
In Asia Miner. 

Mentor, the wise instructor of Telemachna, 
(See Diet, of Oen. Inf.) 

Mercurial, of a light-hearted temptana* 
ment, as if born under the infiuence ot 
"Mercury. 

Mesmerism, from the German physician 
named Mesmer. (Sec Diet, of Oen. Inf A 

Milliner, from Milan. 

MorruKumce, from Morocco, 

Muslin, rrom Mosul on the Tigris. 

Nankeen, from Nanking, in Oliina. 

Negns, from Colonel Negus, who Unit 
mixed tlie beverage. 

Nicotine, from Nicot, one of the first to 
bring tobacco into use in Europe. 

Orrery, an astronomical oontrivaace for 
lUnstrating the solar system, from Lord 
Orrery, tor whom it was first madft, 

Falladinm, the famous statue of FaUoik 
regarded os the safeguard ot Tlpoy, ’ 
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VmUo, from Pan. (See Did. of <7cn. tnf.) 
fjuimalte. a lieht fabric, from Paramaita, 
In New ^tb Wales, 

fiMQiifaiaidei from Pa^utn, a Homan tailor 
famous for his sarcastic ^eeches. 
from Persia. 

iPetnri. from Pder^ in allusion to his walk* 
log on the water. 

ilHlitoll, from Phaethon, (See Did. of 
aeZlnf.) 

flieaaBlitt from the Pfuuis, a river of 
Oolchi^ flowing into the Black ir'en. 
fhiUppIo, on InTcctive speech, so named 
tnm the orations of Demosthenes 
against Philip of Macedon. 

Vfndibedr, from its inventor. 
nstoU from Pistofa. near Florence. 
IfhltG^, volcanic, from Pluto^ the god of 
the infernal regions. i 

IHtft, from Oporto^ in Portugal. | 

PnUeJi, assuming different shapes, from i 
f^eus. (See Diet, of Gen. Inf.) I 


Quizotie, chivalrous to excess, from Don 
Quixote. 

rant, from Jtodomont. a 
famous hero in Ariosto’s ** Orlando 
Forioso.” (See Did. of Oen. Inf.) 

Sarcenet, a fine thin silk cloth, first made 
by the Saracens. 

Sardonic, said of a bitter sort of laugh, 
from Sardinia^ where grows a herb 
which, if eaten, causes forced laughter. 

Saturnine, gloomy of disposition, as if 
born under the Influence of Saturn. \ 

Shalloon, a woollen stuff, from Chalons^ in 
France. 

Shallot, au onion, from AsedUm^ In Pales* 
tine. 

Sherry, from Xeres. in Spain. 

Silhouette, a figure cut out in black 
paper, from M. de SilJmiette. See 
Did. of Oen. Inf.) 

Siniony, from Simon Magus, the sorcerer. 
(See Did. of Oen. Inf.) 


Solecism, a blander in the use of woif ai 
from Soli, in Asia Minor* where If 
Greek was moken. jL^ 

Spaniel, from Spain. ™ 

Stentorian, excessively loud, from Stentek 
(See Did. of Oen. tnf.) * 

Stoic, from Stoa Poiklle, the Painted Porohu 
in Athens, where Zeno, the founder w 
the Stoic school, taught. 

Swede, a turnip, frem Sweden, 

Tantalize, from Tantalus. (See Did. 
Gen. Inf.) 

Tontine, from its inventor, Tonti, 
Italian. (See Did. of Oen. tnf.) 
Utopian, from U topia. (Sec Did. of Oen. In /. J 
Valentine, from St. Valentine. (See Du 
of Oen. Inf.) 

Volcano and Vnloanite, from Vulcan, f' . 

god of fire. (See Did. of Oen. Inf.) 7* 
Volt, Voltaic, from Volta, an Itat!.i^« 
physicist. (See Did. of Oen. Inf.) r 
Worsted, from Worsted, near Norwiclj^ 
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PHRASES, CLASSICAL AND FOREIGN, 

(Current in English Literature and Legal Documents). 

•Manp singte ufords and short phrases from foreign sources will he found in the ** English Diciionary ** (p. 1031||< 



[The letters F, Ger, Or, It, Sp, denote that the quotations come from the French, Gorman, Greek, Italian^,’ and 
f parish languages respectively. All the other phrases come from the Latin. In pronounoing the Latin words put^.the 
accent on the^nuif when it is marked with a stroke ( — ), or when the vowel of that syllablo comes before two or more 
oonsonante. In every other case put the accent on the antepenult. Every vowel in Latin is to ^ sounded; thus 
adan is a word of threo syUablea.] 


dh extra. From outside. 

Ah initw. From the beginning. 

Aft intra. From inside. 

A fton droit. (F.) Justly. 

A bon marchL (V.) Cheap. 

Aft ortgine. From the beginning. 

Aft ovo. (From the egg). From the 
beginning* 

Aft 090 usque ad mala. (From the egg to 
the apples, l.e., from the first coarse at 
dinner to ute last). From first to last. 

A bras ouvercs. (F.) With open arms. 

Absit invidia. I^et envy play no part. 

AbxH omen. May it not portend evil. 

Aft uno disee omnes. (From one learn all). 
A single Instance is typical. 

Aft urbe eondita, or anno urbis eonditae, 
A. U.O. From the vear of the foundation 
of the dty (i.e., of Home, in 753 B.G.). 

A eheoal. (F.) On horseback. 

A oompU. (F.) On account. 

A eouoerL (F.) Under cover. 

A dues solus. Salvation through the Cross. 

Ad eapumdum vulgus. To catch the fau(7 
of UM general publio. 

Ad extrimum. At last. 

Ad finm (ad fin.). At the end. 

Ad Qraeeas Kalendas, (At the Greek 
Kalends.) Never. 

Ad hoe. To or lor this, Le., for Uiis par* 
ticular purpose. 

Ad hominm. (To the man). Personal ; 
applying to the Individual. 

Ad infinitum. To infinity; without end. 

Ad MHum, ad init. At the beginning. 

Ad interim. Meanwhile. 

Ad libitum, ad 10. At pleasure. 

Ad tnafbrem del glAriam, A.M.D.O, To 
the greater glory of God. 

Ad fiauMOfn. To disgust* till one is sick 
of it. 

Ad patres, (Gathered to one’s fathers). 
Dead. 

Ad rem. To the point ; pertinent. 

Admm. CL am present). Here f 

Ad unguem, (To a nail’s breadth). To 
a nlosly. 

Ad iMMim omnei. (All to a man). Every 
on* wttboiit okoeptioin 


Ad utrumque pardtui. Prepared for either 
emergency. 

Ad valhrem. According to the value. 

iEquo animo. Calmly. 

AStatis, <rt. (Adatis suae). Of bis age. 

Affaire d* amour. (F.) A love affair. 

A ffaire d’ honneur. (F.) A matter of 
honour ; a duel. 

Affaire du coeur. (F.) (An affair of the 
heart). A love affair. 

A fond. (F.) Thoroughly. 

A fortiori. With greater reason; much 
more. 

A^nujt Dei. The Lamb of God, 

Aide-toi, et le eiel V aidera, (F.) Heaven 
helps those who help themselves. 

A la bonne heure, (F.) At the fitting 
moment; well-Umed. 

A la carte. (F.) According to the bill of fare. 

A Vanglaisf. (F.) In the English faaliion. 

A la franqaise. (F.) In the I’reucb 
fashion. 

A la mode, (F.) Fashionable. 

Al fresco. (It.) In the open air. 

AlUms. (F.) (Let us go). Come on. 

Alma mater, l^dly motlier. 

Alter ego. One’s second self. 

Alter idem. An exact duplicate. 

Alter ipse amicus. A friend is a second self. 

Amantium irceamdrisredintegr&tio. Lovers’ 
quarrels prove love’s renewal. 

Amende honorable. (F.) Satisfactory 
apology. 

A mensa et toro. (From table and couch). 
Prom bed and board. 

Amicus Plato, eed magis arnica veritas. 
(Plato is dear, but truth more dear). 
Truth must be preferred to personal 
feelings. 

Amor paHae. Love of fatherland. 

Amour propre. (F.) Self-esteem. 

Ancicn regime. (F.) The old order of things. 

Anglioe. In Ei^lish. 

Anno Christi. In the year of Christ. 

Anno Domini, A.D, In the year of onr 
Lord. 

Anno mundi. In the year of the world. 

I Anno ufbie eoftditae, A.U.C. In the year 


of tho foundation of the dty (of Borne. 
753 B.O.) 

Annus mirtUtUie, The year of wonders. 

Ante Christum, A.O. Before Christ. 

Aide meridiem, A.M. Before mid-day. 

A outranee. CB*.) To the bitter end. 

A pied. (F.) On foot. 

A posteriori. By induction ; from obser- 
vation. 

A prima vista. (It.) At first sight. 

A pridri. By deduction ; from hypotbeste. 

A propos. (F.) To tho point. 

Apropos de hottes, (F.) (As to boots). 
To digress I 

Apropos de rien. (F.) Without anything 
to do with the subject. 

AquaviUjt. (Water of life). Brandy. 

Arbiter elegantidrum. An umpire lo 
questions of taste. 

Arcades ambo. (Arcadians boUi). A well 
matched pair. 

Argent comptant. (F.) Beady money. 

Argumentum ad hominem. An argument 
adapted to the person addressed. 

Argumentum ad populum. An argument 
that appeals to popular prejudice. 

’'Apurrov [ariston men hudor). 

(Qr.) (Water is bast). Water is tie 
prime element. 

^Apitrrov pirpov [ariston metron). (Qr.) 
The golden mean ; moderation is best. 

Arrifrtf pensle, (F.) A mental reservati^. 

Ars est cdSre artem. The highest art lie* 
in the concealment of art. 

Are longa, vita brevis. Art is long, but III* 
is fleeting. 

A tout prix. (F.) At any cost. 

Au eontraire. (F.) On the contrary. 

Au eourant, (F.) Well versed im 

Audi alteram partem. Hear the other sloe. 

Au fond. ^.) At the bottom. 

AufaU. (P.) Skilful. 

Aurea medioeritas. The golden mean. 

Au reste. (P.) As to the rest. . 

Au rewir, (F.) Qrood-bye till we » 

AMsMtdU,au8iit6tfaU. (F.) Hofoontf 
said than done* 
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I taeta !nia aocorsad luBt tot 

JfCasatt out nuUus, (Either Offisar or 
one). First or nowhere. 

eautmori. Victory vi- death. 
(P.) To arms I 
9 santi. (F.) Your health t 
i d* estai. (P.) (A balloon sent up 
i 'test the wind). An experiment to 
dn public opinion. 
hUu, (F.) A blue stocking ; a 
] woman. 

I idka. (F.) Standard of perfection, 
t mond*. (F.) The world of foidiion. 
f esprUn, (F.) Men of wit. 

yeut, (F.) (Beautiful eyea). 
. .(jMuity. 

ief giprti, (P.) A genius ; a wit. 

9m trovttto, (It.) Well Invented. 
iSlite noirt, (F.) (A black beast). 

' bugbbar. 

Billet doux. (F.) A love letter. 

Bie dot gui cUo dot. To give at once is as 
good as giving twice over. 

Bit pueti senes. Old age is a second child 
hood. 

Bona fide. In good faith. 

Bon gri, truU ^6. (P.) Willing ot un- 
willing. 

Bonlumie. (F.) Good nature. 

Bun jour. (F.) Good day. 

Bonne houcUe. (F.) A tlfc-bit. 

Bon soit. (F.) Good evening. 
fton ton. (F.) Tl.o height of fashion. 
Bon vimnt. ( K.) A man addicted to the 
pleasures of live table. 

Brevis esse lahliro^ obscarus fio. In striving 
to be concise, I be(?omo obscure. 
Bru/um fulmen. A thunderbolt that falls 
hannioss. 

Varo^hes scribendi. Tiie itch for writing. 
C7aii< quoestio. The question falls to the 
ground ; there is nolliiug more to Lc 
said. 

7ampo santo. (It.) A burylng-ground, 
Oanaille. (F.) Tue rabble • mob. 
Oap-d-pie, (F.) From head to foot. 
larpe diem. Seize the opportunity. 

7asus belli. A cause for war. 

Jause eiUbre. A celebrated law-suit. 
laveat emptor. Let the buyer beware. 

7ave canem. Beware of the dog I 
Javendo tutus. Safe, because cautious. 
7edant arma toga. Let war give place to 
law. 

7ela va sans dire, (F.) That goes with- 
out saying. 

7e n*est que le premier pas qui coiite. (F.) 
It la ouly the Qrat step tliat ‘ coats,' or 
that La so ditnoult to take. 

7*est d dire. (P.) That is to say. 

7*est une autre chose, (F.) That is quite 
another matter. 

7lteris j^ribus, OUicr things being 
equal. 

7hacvn d son gout, (F.) Every one to his 
taste. 

7karp4 d'affaires. (F.) A diplomat of 
subordinate rank. 

7hauaux en Espagne. (P.) (Castles in 
Spain). ** Castles in the air." 

[M de cuisine, (F.) A head cook. 

mivre. (F.) A masterpiece in art. 
/^mtn de fer, (F.) A railway. 

;Je«ara,#ord. at.) What will be, will be. 
\^^^*^rie, fP.) (A knight of 

industry). A man wno gets his Uvimr 

by his wits, i.e., by fraud. ^ 

^ ““““ 

H’devant. (p.) Former. 

““ Ob 

(whff™"*' "lament In a 

tto “‘O.oouraa of 

prorS^ ®“‘ “"O ^<“7 Poibt to be 

mi bononrable ^ 


Ccelum non animum mutant qui tratu mare 
currufU, Crossing the seas brings a 
change of s^ (or climate)^ 
temper or disposition. . . . _ 

Cogito, ergo sum, I think, therefore I 
exist. 

Comme it faut. (P.) Proper; fitting; 
as it sliould bo. 

CommUni consensu. By general agree- 
ment. 

Cumpagnon de voyage, (F.) A fellow- 
traveller. 

Compos mentis. Of sane mind. 

Compte rendu. (F.) A report ; account. 

Con amote. (It.) With one’s whole 
heart. 

ConsHl d*6tat. (F.) A council of state ; 
a privy-council. 

ConseUde famine. (F.) A family counml. 

Consule Planco (Horace, Odes lit. xiv). 
(When Plancua was consul). In my 
young days. 

Cortirdria contfuriis curantur. The cure 
by contraries : allopathy. 

Contre-temps. (F.) An unlucky accident. 

Cordon bleu. (F.) (A blue riband). A 
first-rate cook. 

Cordon sanitaire. (P.) A line of guards 
to impose quarantine. 

Corps de ballet, (F.) The ballet-danccns. 

Corps diplomatique, (F.) The diplomatic 
body. 

Corrigenda. A list of corr(V‘tlons needed. 

Covleur de rose. ^F.) llose-tintccl (of 
the imagination). 

Coup de grdee. (P.) A finlsWng blow. 

Coup de main. (F.) A sudden stroke. 

Coup d* essai. (F.) A first attempt 

Coup de soleil, (F.) A sunstroke. 

Coup d'itat, (F.) A sudden stroke of 
policy. 

Coup de thedire. (P.) A theatrical effect. 

Coup d’ ceU. (F.) A rapid glance. 

CoHUe que eoCUe. (F.) Cost what it may. 

Crambe repUlta. (Cabbage served up 
twice). A tedious repetition. 

Credat Judoeus Apella. (Let the Jew, 
Apclla, believe that). Tell it to Uie 
horse-marines. 

Crescit euudo. It grows bigger as It goes 
along. 

Cucullus non facit rnonaehum. The cowl 
does not make the monk. 

Cui bono f What is the good ? 

Cuique suutn. Everybody to have his 
own. 

Cul de sac. (F.) A road without o 
outlet ; a blind alley. 

Cum grarto salis. With a grain of salt. 

Cum priviUgio. With privilege. 

Curidsa fellcitas. Clever happiness of 
phrase. 

Currents calamo. With running pen. 

Da capo. (It.) From the beginning again. 

Dame d’ honneur. (P.) Maid of honour. 

De die in diem. From day to day. 

De facto (opposed to de jure). As a 
matter of fact (opposed to as a matter 
of right.) 

mgagi. (P.) Efi.sy : unconstrained. 

De gusUbus non est disputandum. It is no 
use arguing about questions of taste. 

Dei gratia, D.O. By the grace of God. 

Ddjeuner d la fourchetle, (F). A meat 
breakfast. 

De jure. By right of law. 

De minimis non curat lex, 
no account of trifles. 

De niortuis nil nisi bonum. About the 
dead say nothing but what is good. 

De novo. Anew. 

Deo grdtias, Tlmnks to God. 

Deo juvante. With God's help. 

Deo volente, D.V. God being willing, 

De profundis. Out ot the depths. 

Dernier ressort. (F.) A last resource. 

Desipere in loco. To play the fool at the 
right moment. 

Desunt ctxtera. The remainder is wanting. 

De trap, (P.) (Too much). A hindrance^ 


Deus ex maehinA, The one who 
in at a critical moment and seta ihinga 

Dies non, A day that does not count fof 
business. 

DieuetmondroU, (F.) God and my right. 
Die WacfU am Rhein, (Gor.) “The 
Watch on the Bhine.” 

Disjecta membra. Scattered remains. 
Distingui. (F.) Of distinguished appear- 
ance. 

Divide et impera. (Divide and conquer). 

Gain empire by making factions. 

Docendo discimut. We learn by teaching. 
Dolce far niente, (It.) Enjoyable idleuesa. 
Domine dirige nos, O Lord, direct^. 
Dominus vobiscurn. The Lord be with you. 
Domus et placena uxor. Home and the 
good wife. 

Dormltat Uomerus ; Aliguando bonut 
dormUat Ilomirui ; Quatuibque bonus 
dormltat Uom&rus. (At times even Uie 
good Homer nods). The wisest man 
may be caught napping. 

Double entendre. (P.) A double meaning. 
Do ut des. (I give that you may glvo). 

Reciprocity Is expected. 

Dramatis pers&nce. The characters of a 
play, 

Dulce domum. Home, sweet home. 

Dulce est desipere in loco. A jest at tha 
right moment is pleasant. 

Dulce et decorum est jtro patria mori. A 
sweet and noble thing is it to die for 
one's country. 

Durn Spiro, spero. Wlille I live, I hope. 
Dum vivimus, vivtlmus. While we live, 
let us enjoy life. 

Kcce Homo. Behold the Man 1 
E contra. On the other hand. 

Edition de luxe, (P.) A luxurious edition 
of a book. 

Editio j^rinceps. An original edition. 

Ego et rex rneus. (Lit.) I end my king." 
Eheu / fugdees idtiuntur anni, Alas ! our 
fleeting years glide away. 

Eml>arras de richesse (F.) Bueh a number 
of good things as to cause perplexity. 

En ami. (F.) As a friend. 

En arricre. (F.) In the car. 

En attendant. (F.) Meanwhile, 

En avant. (F.) Forward. 

Ends gut, aUcs gut, (Ger.) All's well that 
ends w’ell. 

En di^shabilU. (F.) In undress. 

En effet. (F.) In effect, practically, 

En famine. (F.) As a member ot the 
family ; at liome. 

Enfant gCai. (F.) A spoiled child. 
Enfants perdus. (F.) (Lost children). 
A forlorn hope. 

Enfant terrible. (F.) (A terrible chOd). 

A child that makes tell-tale remarks. 

En grande lenue. (b\) In full dresa. 

En masse. (F.) In a body. 

’Ei' vvKTi [en nukli bouli.} (Gr.) 

(In the night tliere is counsel). Bleep 
on it. 

’Ev a\-hOeia [en oino aietEeia.} (Qr.) 

In wine there is truth. 

En passant. (F.) By the way. 

En plein jour. (F.) In broad daylight. 
En rapport, (P.) In connection. 

En regie. (F.) According to rula. 

I En revariche. (P.) In return. 

The law takes En route. (F.) On tlte way. 

I En suite. (F.) In company. 

Entente cordials. (P.) A hearty mutitHl 
understanding. 

Entftd. (F.) Headstrong. 

Entourage, (F.) Burroundings ; envfrofl* 
ment. 

E7U.re nous. (F.) Between ourselves ; In 
confidence. 

En viritf.. (F.) In truth. 

EpieVuri de ^cge. porcus, (A pig from tha 
herd of Kpicuina). An Epicurean: 
one whose motto is, " I.et ns eat and 
drink, for to-morrow we die.** 
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JSir^i §si htmanum. Totttlihftoian. FHiut nuSltui, A eon oC ft nobody* Xuanm» 1 

XrrSia, A Uat of ts^feak«B. FUiut popuH, A non of ilie pnoplft. id ea, f:«« That ia. I 

esprit di eorpi. (F.) Corporate spirffc. FJjlius terras. A Bonoi ihe ^ /pnU fatws, A deodrlng light ; i| 

Xmsm miatn vidfri. TiAAiitv rAther than FiUs dt chamhre* (F.) A chambermaid. _ o the wlap. _ . . ^ I 


ditn (Q«r*) X aetv%» 

Id ea, That ia. 


Xsss ^am vidfri, Beality rather than v A chamb^ald. .. . ' 

appearance. FUle ds pie, (P.) A woman of pleasure. ig'nerdSio sienehL An Ignoring ctff i 

Xst modits in rebus. Ihcn in modemUon Finem respiee. Look to the end. 

In all thinn. Finis eorbnat opus. The end crowns the iff^^um per ignMus, To reach 

n tetcra, €1^., M. ic. Andtt.er«t. ,vfork. ta^toough tte more 

Xt hoe genus omne. And everything of the FlagranU hello. While war la raging. . 

kind. Flagrante delicto. In the very act. , caoJy ; the penaivo man. } , 

Xt seguentes ; et seguentia ; ei sqq. And Font et orlgo malGrum, The ultimate pectore. From the bottom of one i 
those following. source of our ills. _ neart. 

Xt tu. Brute. You too, Brutus t (Copsar’s Forensia strepitus. The babel of the law- .uki 

lut words to bis Wend wLo helped in court. ■*■ ‘"*®' *““* 

his msMsInstJon). FortiM in re. neeoluto In notion. * P^“- . 

ElW«a rArera-o.] (Or.) 1 hsro die- 

^^VrAnr^u-if • r/tr,Ut.Uv Fraugas^ non ftectes. You may break, but i^pFlmis, First of all. 

Ezanirm. Heartily ; cordialy. von will not bend In aeternum. Forever. 

Xz ealhedra. ^Prnm tho chairl. WIMi _ wui noi utua. . .. 


FrL« nuUa fldes. ‘There Is no Ousting On ^ 


antoority anUiorltative " appe™. " TiT In birnkrin whili 

Prunes consiimere naii. Bom only to eat. /«eamfro. IniheJndgo’Broom;insec- 
- ^ a he exception pulmen bruhm. A harmless tliunderbolt. in coelo guies. In heaven rest and pe 

provOT uie niie. Furor arma minislrat Raee lends index erpurgatbnus. An e.xpnigated 

Xiceptis exetptendu. Nccesaary »^^ow- mtntstrai. itage len s a list of books forbid(fen t 

^anccs being made. _ rm, read by Roman Catholics. 


Xxtgi monurnentum cere perennius. I plrZpoCt^!' S^tteTer!zy In ewe. ^In Sil existeMe, 

Furor L^U.^k \‘^r«.e J-aulhor»h!p. 


enduring than brai^^. sawenai. Aue rage lor auvnon 

Exempli grStia, e.g. For example. <f‘> I^^lit-henrtedness, 

Exeunt omnes. All retire. Galhci, In Irench. 

Ex mero metu. 0£ one’s own free will. Gorgon, (k.) A boy ; a waiter. 

gx nmo nm fit. From notliing there Jhe patron deity or presi,--- 

reaulta notldn- 

fi”oT<r to 'Virtue ot one’s office. ?v\ 

officiallv uttres. (F.) Alen oi lettei-s. 

Exopneonerm. By the mere perform- 
once of the act. The Irritable race of poets. 

Ex parte. On one side. 

Ex pede Ilerculem. (From the foot, ‘ 

lTArp.nIna^ flnA -Jiifliro nf tliA xrlmU GlortO in CXCelstS FCO, Q»Ory tO QO( 


In extrf.mis. On the point of death, j 
Infandum renovdre doIOrem. To revive an, 
unspeakable sorrow. 


SS;U.'-^ThepaM?;orpresii31>.d (" 'C" r 

spirit o« the place. ^ ®* 

MiS: ^re’s«r’ 

OrrmanM. to German. . youy.ill boyictonous. _ __ 


HercuIesV One can judt^o of the whole 
from a clmr.acterisHe pnrt. 

Ejeperientia docet. ^ICxpcricnce teachori). 

We learn by cxperjein e. 

Sxperientia docet stuUos. Eten fools learn 
by experionco. 

Experto ereJe. Believe one who has tried 
It. 

Ex post facto. After the event. 

Expressis verbi. 1 . In express words. 


Gloria in excelsis Deo. Glory to Qod in 
the highest. 

Gloria Patri. Glory be to the Father. 
rpwffi aeavrSy (gndthi seaulvi.) (Qr.) 
Know thyself. 

Orndas ad Parnassum. (Stops up to 


In nmine, in Urn. On the threshold. 

In locoy in he. In its place. 

In loco parentis. Occupying the place of 
a futiier. 

In medias res. Into the heart of the 
matter. , 

In medio tutissirnus ibis. Along the middle^ 
path you will find the safest way. I 


I’ariiassuB). Aids to clusslcal lore, i In mettutriam. To the memory. 


especially to verso composition, 
Ora'ci. In Greek. 

Grande parure. (F.) Full dress. 


Ex ungue lebmm. One can tell a lion by Grande toilette. (F.) r uu dresa. 


his claws. Grand merci. (F.) Many thaujw^. Aiiuongst the 

Ex uno disce omnes. From a single in- Free ; for nothing. In petto. (It.) In redevers. 

stance or individual, judge the re- Gravibra maneni. W’orse remaius bolupj. in pt/we. roteiitially prxe. ,, mw 

mainder; o single instance ia typical. Guerre a entrance ; guerre d mort. (F.) 1 n propria pershna. In 

Tuber auisaue suae lortunac. Kvorv man is War to the bitter end. / n puris naturOlibus. In a .'e’s 


In ntibibus. (In the clouds). Unsub4 
Btantial. 

In pace. In peace. 

In parttbus' *’'• ^arW>us infldelistm. 

Aiiiiont^t the unberkm 
In petto. (It.) In redevers. 

In posse, roteiitially p-rxe. ., „|a- 


Fuher g%iisque suae fortuncE. Kvorv man is War to the bitter end. 

the arciutect of lii.s own fortunes. Ouita cavat lapidem^ non vi, sed soepe 1 

FaeQe princevs. Basil v fimt. eadendo. It is by constant drip 

Facilis est descensus Averno. The road rot by force, that water wears awa 
down to hell is an easy one. stone. 

Facon de parler. (F.) Manner of speech. UoccolimmeminissefiiveXbii. One da 
Faire sans dire. Action not talk. shall enjoy this memory. 

Fait accompli. (F.) An accomplished fact. Helluo librOrum. A book- worm. 

Far nienfe. (It.) The doing of nothing. /He et uhique. Here and everywhere. 


n puris naturm 
stark naked. 


eadendo. It Is by constant drippixifr,] I.Xf.li.I.^JesusNazarenuSyR^ 


N. 11,1.., Jesus NazarenuSyRe\ r .Armnni* 
rot by force, that wntcr wears away the Jesus of NazareUi, King of tVl: t^a ' 
stone. In r'mim natura. In the untnr ' * 

UcccoUmmeminissefimTbit. One day we In saccula saeculorum, Forv®“ 
shall enjoy this memory. ever. 

Helluo librium. A book-worm. In situ. In its original position. 

Hie et uhigue. Here and everywhere. Instar omnium. An example for all. 


Fas est et db hoste doceri. One ou^'ht to /He facet. Here lies. In slant quo; in statu quo an:\ In 

learn a Ict^son even from a foe. IHc sepuUus. Here buried. same condition as It was before. ■ 

Fasti et nr fasti dies. Lucky and unlucky /Hnc illce lachrymae. Hence these tears. In te, Domine, sperdvi. In Thee, O Lora 

days. Hoc opus, hie labor est. Tlxis is the real have I put my trust. 

Faux pas. (F.) A false step, task, the real difficulty. Inter alia. Amongst other matter.^, 

Feh de se. A suicide. Hodie mUtU eras tibi. To-day my turn. Inter canem et lupum. (Between the dog 

Femme de chambre. (F.) A chambermaid. to-morrow yours. and the wolf). At twilight. 

Ferae naturae. Of a wild nature. Homme des affaires. (F.) A man of Inter nos. Between ourselves. 

Fervetopus. The w ork gees on vigorouslv. busiiifea. Inter pdcula. In one’s cups, 

Festlna lente. Hasten slowly: more Homme d* esprit. (F.) A man of wit. In terrdrm. As a warning. 

haste, lea') speed. i!7o77w sum; humani nihil d me aUenvm Inter se. Among thenuselves ; mutually. 

Fite champCtre. (^F.) A rustic festival. V^h. I too am a man, and have a In totidem verbis. In so many words. 


haste, leas speed. i!7o77w sum; humani nihil d me aliPrium 

Fite champCtre. (^F.) A rustic festival. pvto. I too am a man, and have a 
Feu de foie. (F.) A ftring of guns in sympathy for oH that touches man. 

rejoicing. Homo unius libri. A man of a single book. 

Fiat txperitnenivm in cor pore tiii. Make Honi soit gui mal y pense. (F.) Evil be 
thft locpcriraent on somettiing that docs to him that evil thinks, 
not matter. Uonos habet onus. Rank brings responsi- 

Ffol fvstiiia. mat ecclttm. Let Justice be bility. 
done, though the heavens full. Ilorresco referens. I shudder to relate it. 


In toto. Altogctiicr. 


Homo unius libri. A man of a single book, /n vino veritas. When the wine is In 


(F.) Evil be 


Lot there be li^'ht. 


the truth comes out. 

Invlta Minerva. (Against Minerva’s will. 

Without genius ; uninspired. 

Ipse dixit. (He himself said it.) ^ 
dogmatic assertion. 


Hors dc combat. (F.) Out of the fight \\lpsissima verba. The exact words, 


F^ei defensor (Fid. def.) Defender of the disabled, 

Faito. //ors d’ oeuvre. (F;) Out of course, 

Fides PUnica. (Carthaginian honour). HCtel de tille. (F.) A town-hall. 

IVeacfacrv. H6tel Dieu. (F.) A hospital. 

Fidus Aekdtts. faithful Achates.) ^umanton est <rrdr«. To err is human. 

A truity firiend. IbUtem^ fffid. In the same place. 


Ipso facto. In virtue of the mere fftc 
itself. 

Ira furor brevis est. Anger 1* temporar 

injuinity, 

IrriiObile genus peddrum, (Ses gem 
irritabile vatum.) 
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^tntel&i^'^ (Gf.) Ifother'idt; sense; 

Sont avoni ehangi tout tola* (F.) We 
bave changed all that. 

Jioui verroM, (P.) We shall see. 

Nofnu homo, A man of obscure parcnta^re. 

HvXla dies sine fined. (Ko day witliout 
a line). No day without Bomething done. 

Nulla nnova, huona nuova. (It.) No 
news, good news. 

Nulli tecundui. Second to none. 

Nulliuo addiriuB jurdrt in verba magistri. 
Not wont to Bwear to the utterances 
of any teacher ; not a party man ; 
a free lance ; unprejudiced. 

Nunc aut nunguam. Now or never. 

Nunguam minus solus guam cum solus. 
Never less alone than when alone. 

Nunguam non pardtus. Never unprepared. 

Obiit^ ob. He (or she) died. 

Obiter dictum. A thing said by the way ; 
an incidental utterance. 

ObscUrum per obseOrius. Explaining what 
is obscure by what is still more obscure. 

Obsta principiis, Besist the first begin- 
nings, 

Oderint modo metuant. Provided they 
fear U8» never mind if they hate us. 

Odi profdnum vulgus, et arceo, I hate the 
vulgar mob, and keep them at arm’s 
length. 

Odium theologicum. Hatred among tlteo- 
logians. 

CEil de haeuf. (F.) Bull’s eye ; a bull’s 
eye window. 

0 fortundtos nimium, sua si bona norint. 
Oh, all too happy tliey, did they but 
recognise their good fortune. 

O* iroKKoi [hoi polloi.] (Or.) The multi- 
tude ; the common folk. 

Omns ignbtum pro magnifleo. The nn- 
knowTi gets magnified. 

Omnia ad Dei gloriam. All things for the 
glory of God. 

Omnia bona bonis. All things to the good 
are good. 

Omnia mutantur, nos et mutdmur in illis. 
All things change, and wiUi them we too 
change. 

Omnia vincU amor. Love overcomes all 
things ; ” Love laughs at locksmiths.” 

Omnis amans amcns. When a man is in 
love, he is out of bis mind. 

On dU, (V.) Folk say. 

Onus prohandi. The burden of proof. 

Operae pretium est. It is worth while. 

Opere citato^ op, cU. In the work 
quoted. 

Ora et labCra, Work and pray. 

Ora pro nobis. Pray for us. 

Ore rotundo, Witli full voice. 

0 St sic omnes. Oh, if all were thus I 

0 si sic omnia. Oh, if all tilings were so 1 
Oh, If he had ever acted tljua t 

0 (empora, o mbres / Ah, for the times 
and the manners I 

Ofidsa sedulitas. Laborious trifling. 

Otium cum dignitdte. Ease with dignity. 

Oui-4ire, (P.) Hearsay. 

Outrage de longue haleine, (F.) A Icmg- 
winded business. 

Pace tua. By your leave. 

Palmam gui meruit ferat. Let Idm who has 
earned the prize carry it off. 

Par ei pear Id, (F.) Here and tliere. 

Par excellence, (P.) Pre-eminently. 

Pari passu. With equal step, equally. 

Par nbttile /ratrum. (A noble pair of 
brothers). A well-matched pair. 

Parole d* honneur, (S'.) Word of honour. 

Partieeps efiminis. An accomplice. 

Parturiunt monies^ nascUur ridieulus mus. 
The mountains are in labour, and wUl 
bring forth a mere mouse. 

Parva compbnere magnis. To compare 
small tilings with great, 

Partvm parva decent. Mean things deflt 
the mean man. 

Passim, Here and thei«» thronghoot* 


Passe-partout, (F.) A master-key. 

PdUde foie gras, (P.) Pie of gocie-Hvers. 

Pater familias. The father of a family. 

Pater patriae. The father of his country. 

naHftara [patbimata maibi- 

mata.] (Gr.) Buffering brings wisdom. 

Patres contcripH, lioman senators. 

Pauca sed bona. Few in number, but good 
in quality. 

I Pax Romana. The Boman Empire. 

Pax vobiseum. Peace be with you. 

Pecedvi, 1 have sinned. 

Pede poena claudo, BetiibuUon follows, 
though with limping gait. 

Peine forte et dure, (F.) Violent pain. 

Pens&e, (F.) A thought. 

Per anpusta ad augusta. Through trials 
to triumph. 

Per annum, per ann. By the year. 

Per ardua libertas. Freedom through 
diflQcuities. 

Per aspera ad astra. Through sufferings 
to renown. 

Per centum, per cent. By the hundred ; 
each hundred. 

Per contra. On the contrary. 

Per diem. By the day. 

Per feu et nefas. Through right and wrong. 

Per mare, per terras. By sea and land. 

Per saltum. By a leap. 

Per se. In Itself. 

Perfertidum ingenium Bcotorum. The 
intense and concentrated ability of 
Scotsmen. 

Persbna grata. Personally acceptable, a 
favourite. 

PetHio principii, A begging of the 
question. 

Petit-matlre, (P.) A fop. 

Peu de gens savent itre vieux. (F.) Few 
people know how to be old. 

Pied a terre, (F.) A resting-place. 

Pinxit, pinx, pxt. He painted it. 

Pis oiler, (P.) A last resource. 

Placet (opposed to non placet). Agreed ; 
aye I 

Plena jure. With full authority. 

Poco d pow, (It.) little by little. 

Poita nascUur, non fit. The poet’s genius 
is Inborn, not acquired. 

Point d’appui, (¥'.) A rallying-polnt ; 
point of support. 

i Pons asinbrum. The asses’ bridge. 

I (Euclid, Book I, Proposition 6). 

Populus vuU dicipi, et deeipiCUur. Let 
people be dcoeived, if they want to be. 

Posse eomiidtus. The dvll force. 

Possunt guia posse videntur. They are 
capable because they seem to be. 

Post cineres gibria sera venit. It is a tardy 
fame tliat comes after death. 

Post eguitem sedet dtra cHra, (Bdiind the 
rider sits black care). People who 
drive tlieir carriages are often unhappy. 

Post hoc ergo wopter Itoc, B follows A, 
therefore B ia caused by A. (A fallacy 
in logic). 

Poste-restante, (P.) To wait till called for. I 

Post mortem. After death. 

Pour eneourager Us autres, (F.) To 

I encourage the rest. 

Pour fairs rire. (F.) To cause laughter. 

Pour passer le temps, (P.) To while 
away the time. 

Pour prendre congl, P,P,C. (F.) To 
take leave. 

J^aemonitus, praemiinltus. Forewarned, 
forearmed. 

Prendre la lune avec Us dents, (F.) CTo 
seize the moon with one’s teeth). To 
attempt Impossibilities. 

Presto maturo, presto tnardo, (It.) Boon 
ripe, soon rotten. 

Preux chevalier. (P.) A brave knight. 

Prima fade. On first view. 

Prtmum mbhiU, The original impulse ; 
the source of motion. 

Primus inter pares. First among bis peers. 

Prindviis obsta, (See obeta principUa), 


Pro arit at fod$„ For fint illaif and our 
hearths, 

Probitas lauddtur et alga, Fcoplo praUo 
honesty and leave it to starve. 

Pro homo j^lieo. For the public good. 

Procie-verbal, (P.) A written etatement. 

Pro Deo a NccUsia, For Qod and tho 
CSiiirch. 

Pro forma. For form’s sake. 

Pro hoe vice. For this turn. 

Proh pudor / For ehame I 

Pro patrUs, For our country. 

Pro rata. In proportion. 

Pro rege, lege, grege. For king, law, and 
people. 

Pro same anitnae. Fac the health of the 
■oul. 

Pro tanto. As far as it goes. 

Pro tempore, pro tern. For the time being, 
temporary. 

Pugnis et eaicibue. (With fists and heels). 
With might and main. 

PiLnica fides. {See tides POnica). 

Quae fuerant vUia, moree sunt. What was 
once deemed wicked is now faslUonable. 

Quae noeent, docent. Pain brings wisdom. 

Qualis ab incepto. As at the banning. 

Qtiam diu se bene gesserit. As long as be 
conducts himself properly ; during good 
behaviour. 

Quanti est sapere. How precious is wisdom. 

QuantitS nigligeahU. Something that need 
not be taken into account. 

Quantum libet. As much as you please. 

Quantum mutd*us ab illo. Bow chang^ 
from what he once was I 

Quantum sufficit, guant, sufi. As much aa 
is enough. 

Quelgue chose. (F.) Something ; a trifle. 

Quid pro guo. (Something (or something). 
An equivalent in return ; tit for tat. 

Quid rides t W)iy do vou laugh ? 

Quien sabe. (Sp.) Who knows ? 

Qui m’ aims aims nwn cbien. (P.) Love 
me, love my dog. 

Qui n*a santi, n’o rien, fp.) If one has 
not health, one has nothing. 

Quis cusibdiet ipsos cusibdest Who will 
guard the guards Uicmselves ? 

Qui va id f (P.) Who goes there 7 

Qui vive ? (F^ Who goes there ? 

Quoad hoc. To this extent. 

Quo animo ? With what intent 7 

Quocungue trahunt fata eegv&mur or Qiuo 
fata vacant. Wherever deeUny guldca 
us, let os go. 

Quod di omen avertant ; quod avertat Deus I 
And may the gods avert itl Qod 
forbid I 

Quod erat demonstrandum, Q.BJ>, Which 
had to be proved. 

Quod erat faciendum, Q,E,F. Which had 
to be done. 

Quod non opus rtf, asse carum ett. What 
is not needed is dear at a li^lfpennv. 

Quod pais hie etf. What you are iooidng 
for is cloee at hand. 

Quod semner, auod ubigue, quod db omnibus. 
What has been received in every sge, 
in every place, and by every one. 

Quod vide, q.v. Which see. 

Quo fata vacant. Whither the fates call. 

Qubrum pars magna fui. 01 whom I was 
not least in importance. 

Quos Deus vuH verdere, priut dementat. 
Whom Qod wills to destroy, be first 
deprives of their senses. 

Quot homines, tot senterUiae, As man; 
opinions as people ; many men, mani 
xninds. 

Raison d* tire. (F.) Beason for existence. 

Ram ae<t in terris, nigrbgue simiUirM 

S gno, A rare bird on earth, and vvtj 
ce a black swan ; a prodigy. 

Rari nantes in purpift vaOo, Swimming, 
one here, ano wer there, in the vast deep. 
Reeuler pour mieux earner. (F.) To st^ 

I back in order to take a better leap. 
Redeunt eatumin regna. The gdiden sgt 
\ retuma. 
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MoHM tueerwu It smalls of the lunp (of j 
any Ubonred composition). I 

tMtwmo ad abiurdum, Beducing to an 
absnrdlly. 

Its infeeta. Without aoeomplishing the 
business, unsuccessful. 

1 report what was reported 

to me. 

Item aeu tetigUti. (Tou have touched the 
tMng edth the needle-point). You have ^ 
hit the nail on the bead. 


Remit viltsque. (With oars and sails). By 
all means in one's power. 

Requieteat in pace^ R.I.P, May he (she) 
rest in peace 1 , 

Ret anguita domU Straitened means at 
home. 


Ret gtttee. Exploits. 

ilee judicata. A matter already settled. 

Retpiee flnem. Look to the end. 

Returgam, I shall rise again. 

Revenont d nos moutont, (F.) Let us 
come back to the point. 

Rt vera. In truth. 

Ridire in ttomacho. To laugh in ones 
sleeve. 

Ride ti tapit. Laugh if you am wise. 

Rien n* ett heau que le vrai. (F.) H othing 
is fine but the truth. 

Rira bien. qui rira le dernier. (F.) He 
laughs longest who langlis last. 

Itt'm inepto ret ineptior nulla. There is 
nothing more foolish than the laughter 


of fools. 

Rohe de chambre. (F.) A dressing-gown. 

Ifttol ecelum. See Fiat justitia. 

Rute de guerre. (F.) A stratagem In war. 

Rue in urbe. Country In the midst of town . 

Ruttieut expeetat dum dSffuat amnit. The 
countryman is waiting for the river to 
flow by. 

Sal AUicum. (Attic salt). Wit. 

Salle d manoer. (F.) (A room for eating 
in). A dining-room, 

ScUut populi suprStna est lex. The welfare 
of tne people is the supreme law. 

Salvo jure. Saving the right. 

Salvo pudbre. Without ofleuco to 
modesty. 

Sanctum eanetorum. The Holy of Holies. 

Sangjroid. (F.) Apathy; cooiness, calm 
courage. 

Sant eSrimonie ; tant fa<:on. (F.) With- 
out standing on ceremony. 

Sant pew et tans reproche. (P.) Without 
fear and without reproach. 

Sant touei, (P.) (without care). Free 
and easy. 

Sapere ands. Dare to be wise. 

Swtor reeartue. The tailor patched ; 
*' the tailor re-tailed." 


Satit eloquentiae^ tapientiae parum. Plenty 
of words but little wisdom. 

Satie eupergue. Enough and over. 

Sauvt our pent. (P.) Each man save 
himself if he can. 

Savoir faire, (P.) Tact. 

Savoir vivre, (P.) Good manners. 
ScUieet^ tdl., te. To wit ; namely. 
Serlbimut indocli doctigue voimata pattim. 
Learned or no, we all alike scribble our 


verseB. 

Seulptit, teulp.t tc. He engraved it. 

Secundum artem. Accordi^ to rule. 

Secundum natHram. Accord^ to nature. 

Sehn let rigtet, (P.) According to rule. 

Semper avdrut eget. The covetous man is 
ever In want. 

Semper eadem; Semper idem. Always 
the same. 

Semper fidilie, L^al always. 

Semper pardtut. Ever ready. 

Senonb vero. i ben trovato. at.) Perhaps 
not true* but well imagined. 

nSSSJiS.* What 

SttUUim, In a seriee 

Serve in caelum redt 
return to heaven). 

Servdre nodum. To 


i ; one by one. 
at, (Lato may yon 
Long may you live, 
keep within bounds, j 


Servut tervbrum Dei, The servant of God s 
servants. (A title of the Pope). 

Sic itur ad attra. This is tbo path to 
immortality. 

Sic pattim. So everywhere. 

Sic transit gldria mundi. Thus the world s 
glory passes away. 

Sicut ante. As before. , ^ 

Sic volOi sic jubeo. (So I wish, so I order). 
My whim is equivalent to a command. 

Sic cot non vobit. Thus you strive, but 
not for yourselves. 

Silent leges inter anna. Law la in abey* 
anoe in time of war. 

Similia timilibut ewantur. Like cures 
like. (Hommopathy.) 

Si monumentum requirit, circunitpice. If 
you seek his monument, look around you. 

Simplex munditiit. Simple and elegant; 
neat, not gaudy. 

Sine aira. Without care. 

Sine die. Without a day being named. 

Sine dubio. Without doubt. 

Sine qua non. An indispensable condition. 

Siste viator. Stay your steps, wayfarer 1 

Sit tibi terra levit. May the sod lie light 
on thy head 1 

Si vie me flere. If you wish me to weep. 

Si vie pacem, para helium. If you wish for 
peace, get ready for war. 

Soi-disant. (F.) Self-styled. 

Sola nobilitas virtus. Virtue Is the only 
patent of nobility. 

SuliiMinem faeiun/, pacem appellant. 
Tlioy make it a desert and call it peace. 

Solvuntur tabulae. The defendant is 
acquitted. 

Sotto voce. (It.) In an undertone. 

Souffler le ehand et le froid, (F.) T*' blow 
hot and cold. 

Spolia oplma. The richest of the spoils. 

Spontc sua. Of one’s own accord. 

Spretae injuria jormae. The affront 
ollcred to her slighted beauty. 

Stans pede in uno. (Wbile standing on 
one foot). Easily done. 

Slot magni nominis umbra. He stands, 
the mere shadow of a mighty name. 

Status quo ; status in quo ; statu quo. The 
present condition. 

Status quo ante. The previous condition. 

Stemmata quid jaeiunt t What u a long 
pedigree worth 7 

Stet. Iiet it stand. 

Sturm und Drang, (G^.) Storm and 
stress. 

Sua cuique voluptas. Every man has bis 
own idea of pleasure. 

Sudviter in modo, fortUer in re, (Gently in 
manner, firmly in act). ** The Iron band 
in the velvet glove.” 

Sub hoe signo vinces. Under this standard 
will you conquer. 

Subjuaiee. (Under the judge.) Under con- 
si deration. 

Subldta eausa^ tollitur effectus. Bemove 
the cause and the effect ceases. 

Sub poena. Under a penalty. 

Sub rosa. Under the rose, prlvaMy. 

Sub Milentio. In silence. 

Sub voce, s.v. Under such and such a word. 

Suggestio falsi. An insinuation of what is 
not true. 

Sui generis. (Of its own kind). Unique. 

Summum bonum. The supreme good. 

Summum jus eumma injuria. Bigorous 
justice often proves to be the height of 
injustice. 

Sum quod erit, fui quod es. I am now 
what you will be one day, what you are 
now I once was. 

5unf lachrgmae rerum. Tears are not 
wanting for such fortunes. 

dun< euperii eua jwa. The gods are a law 
to themselves. 

Suo marie. By his own unaided skill. 

Suppressio pen. A suppression of whst 
u true. 

Swgit amdri aliquid, There oomes a 
bitter flevoor. 


Surtum eorda. Lift up your hearts, 

Suum eulque. Every one to have his 
own. 

Suui eulque mos. Every one has his own 
characteristic ways. 

Tableau vivaiu. (F.) A scene in which 
living persons represent statuary or 
pictures. 

Table d* hSte, (F.) A common table for 
guests. 

Tabula rasa. A blank writing-tablet. 

Tdehe sans tache. (F.) A work without 
stain. 

Talis pater, qualis fUius. Like father, like 

BOD. 

Tam Marie guam Minerva, As much by 
courage as by wisdom. 

Tantaene animis ccelestibus irae f Do the 
gods indulge in such resentment.? 

2'ant mieux. (F.) So much the better. 

Tant pis. (F.) So much the worse. 

Tarde venientibus ossa. Late-comers only 
get bones. 

Tel maitre, tel valri. (F.) Like master, 
like man. 

Tempora mutantur, pos et mufdmur in ilhs. 
Times change, and we change with 
them. 

Tempori parendum. One must move with 
the times. 

Tempus edax rerum. Time, which devours 
all. 

Tempus fugit. Time flies. 

Tempus omnia revllat. Time discovers 
all things. 

Teres atque rotundus. (Bmooth and 
round). A man polished and com- 
plete. 

Terminus ad quern. The goal, the end. 

Terminus a quo. The starting-point. 

Terrae fUius. {See filius terrao). 

Terra incognita. Am unknown land. 

Tertium quid. A tlilrd alternative. 

THe-d-Ute. (F.) (Head to head). A 
private conversation. 

Tiens ta foi. (F.) Keep faith. 

Tiers itat. (F.) (^lie t^d estate). 
The commons. 

IHmeo Danaos et dona ferentes. I mistrust 
the Greeks, even when they proffer 
presents. 

Tirer le diable par la queue. (P.) To tw'cak 
the devil by the tail). Opposed in 
moaning “ to take the bull by the horns.’* 

Toga virllis. The garb of manhood. 

Th Ka\6v, [to kalon.} (Gr.) The beauti- 
ful. 

Toirp€7rov,[toprepon.^ (Gr.) The seemly. 

Tot homines, tot sententiae. Many men, 
many minds. 

Totidem verbis. In so many words. 

Toties quoties. As often as. 

Toto ccelo. (By the whole heaven). Wide 
as the poles asunder. 

Toujours perdrix. (P.) (Always par- 
tridge I) The same thing again and 
again. 

Toujours prU. (P.) Always ready. 

Tour de force, (F.) A feat of strength. 

Towner cosaque. (F.) (To turn one’s 
coat). To change one’s party. 

Tout-a-fait. (F.) Entirely. 

Tout hien ou rien. (F.) All or nothing. 

Tout ensemble. (F.) The whole, ilie 
general effect. 

Tout le monde est sage aprhs le coup. (F.) 
Every one is wise after the event. 

Traduttori, traditofi, (It.) Translatom 
are traitors. 

Trahit sua miemque voluptas. Every one 
follows hb ovTi fancy. 

Tria juneta in Uno. Three joined in one, 

Troja juit. Once Troy existed. 

ru« res agitw. It is a matter that 
concerns yon. 

Tulit alter honOres. Your rival has carried 
off the honours. 

Tu ne cede matie. Yield not to mis* 
fortunes. 



ftso aids TO THE STtfDY Of 


TuQvoque. Youalao; ♦* yoa*r« Wiotber.*’! 
Wi hene %bi patria. One’s fatberlsnd is 
where ope is eucccesful. 

Vhi fm incertum, ibi jus nuUum. Where 
the law is anoertain, there is no law. 

Vbi mel^ ibi open* Where is honey, there 
are bees. 

T7bi supra. Where above mentioned. 
VUirna ratio regum. The last arfrunient 
of kiups (I.C., an appeal to arms). 
XJUimui liornanorum. The last of the 
Itoniuns. 

Ultra vires. Beyond one’s legal or con- 
stitutional powers. 

Vn fait accompli. (F.) An accomplished 
fact, 

Unf/uibas et rostra. With talons and beak. 
UrH et orbi. For the city (i.c., Home), 
and the world. 

Usfjue ad aras. To tho very altars. 

Vs-jne ad nauseam. To utter disgust. 

Vtv.3 loguendi. The usage in epeaking. 

Utile dulci. Tho expedient with the 
agrce.able. 

Ui infra. As below meutioned. 

UH possidStis. As you now possess. 

Ut supra. As above mentioned. 

Vacuus cantat coram lalrone viator. The 
traveller whose pockets ore empty sings 
when tlie highwayman comes. 

Tadc mecum. (Go with me). A constant 
companion. 

Vade retro. Avaunt. 

Vac victis / Woo to the conquered 1 
Vah'at quantum vaUre potest. Let it pass 
for what it is worth. 

Valet de chainbre. (F.) A personal 
attendant. 

Volcte ae plaudits. Farewell, and give us 
your applause. 

V Chitas vanitatutUy omnia vdnitas. Vanity 
of vanities, all is vanity. 

Vaha lectio; Variae terlibnes ; v.l. ; w.ll. 
Variant reading or readings. 


VarkimiimadSbiU%einpir fmiML Womaft 
1.4 ever fickle and changeable. 

Velis et fimis. With sails and oats. 

Veluti in speculum. As in a mirror. 

Veniy vidiy vid, I oflme, I saw, 1 con- 
quered. 

Veuiis seeundis; Vento secundo. With 
favourable winds. 

Ventre affami n* a point d* oreilles, (F.) 

An empty stomach has no ears. 

Vera incessu patuit dea. She stood re- 
vealed a goddess by her gait. { 

Verbatim etllterdtim, W ord for word, and 
letter for letter. 

Verba volanty scripta manent. What is 
spoken flies abroad, what is written 
remains behind. 

Verbum sat sapienti; verbum sap. A 
word is enough for a wlso man. 

VSritas parit odium. Telling Ihe taruth 
begets ill-will. 

Veritas praevaldbit. Truth shall prevail. 
Vestigia nulla retretrsum. There are no 
footprints of a return Journey. 

Vexdta guaeatio. A disputed point. 

Fia media. The middle course. 

V ia trilay via tuta. The beaten track is safe. 
Yiu. In place of. 

Vice versa. Interchanged. 

Virtis honos. Honour to a fallen foe. 

FtVic ut supra. See above. 

Vidro melibra proboquBy deteridra seqvor. 
While I see what is better and approve 
it, 1 follow v/hat is worse. 

Ft* et armis. By main force. 

Vigildte et orSie. Watch and pray. 

Vincit amor patriae. Love of fatherland 
will prevail. 

VineU omnia vdritas. Truth overcomes 
everything. 

Vincit gui patitw. He w’ho suffers con- 
quers. 

Vires aeguTrit evndo. As she goes she 
gathers strength (of Humour). 



pasdve 


virtue end leave it to etarre. 

Virtus senvper viridi*. Virtue never li^dee. 

ri5d-e<#. (F.) Opposite I ' " “ 

Vis consili expers mole ruit tws, 
not tempered with jud 
ruin by its own weight. 

Vii ineHiae, The force of 
sistance. 

r ita hreviSy are longa, {See an longa, vita 
brevis). 

Ftrof rex. Long live the king. 

Vim voee. With tlio living voice. 

Vive la bagatelle. (F.) Good luck to 
trifling t 

Vive la ripubligue, (F.) Success to the 
republic. 

Vive le roi. (F.) Long live the king I 

Vixire fortes ante A^memnona, ^ere 
were brave men alive before Agamem- 
non. 

Voild tout. That’s all. 

Voild une autre chose, (F.) Thal'i 
another matter. 

Volenti non fit iniViria, There is no fn- 
justice if tlie other party consents. 

Voloy non valeo, 1 am willing but not able. 

Vox et praeterea nihil, A voice and 
noiidng more ; a mere sound. 

Vox faudbus haesit. The word stuck Sn 
his throat, died on his lips. 

Vox populiy vox Dei. The voice of the 
people is the voice of God. 

Vultus cat index animi. The face IS the 
iiidcx of the mind. 

WcUpolitik. (Ger.) (World policy). The 
political considerations that detenfdne 
tlie policy of a nation in relation to aU 
other nations. 

Zeitgeist. (Ger.) The Bi)irit of the agt. 

Zonam perdidit. (He has lost his ptetw). 
He is in distressed circumstancec. 


CHARACTERS IN FICTION, POETRY, AND DRAMA (chiefly English). 


Abdiel, a seraph, ** Among the £aithlp.-:s 
fahhful only he ” ; Paradise Dost, 
Look V.y Mflton. 

Aben-Ezra, Raphael, friend of fhe Prefect 
of Alexandria ; Ilgpatia, 0. Kingsley. 

Aboa Hassjui, a youth of Bagdad wlio is 
rarriod, while asleep, to the Caliph’s bed, 
and is surprised next nicrning.to find him- 
self saluted as Caliph ; Arabian Aights. 

Abcftlom, stands for the Duke of Mon- 
mouth in Bryden’s famous satire ; 
Absalom and AchUophet, Drydcn. 

Absolute Captain, sou of i^ir Antliouy, in 
love with Lydia Languish, whom he 
eonrts undtjr the name of Captain 
Beverley ; The Kivals, Sheridan. 

Achitophei, who ** for a calm unfit would 
steer too near the sands to boast his 
wlL” represents Shaftesbury ; Absalom 
and Acliitophdy Dry den. 

Acrafin, the fair enchautress representmg 
Intemperance, whose abode is the 
Bower of Bliss *' where she transforms 
her victims into beasts ; Faerie Queensy 
Fpcnscr. 

Acres. Bob, a blustering coward with 
fanlaHtic oaths ; The Itwats, 6b«^idan. 

Adam, a type of the good old servant of 
ancient timra ** when service seroat for 
duty not for meed” ; As Tou Like Jty 
Rhakespeare. 

Adams, Parson, an Ideal country clergy- 
man, devoid, bow'cver, Of practical 
wisdom ; Joseph AndrewSy Fieldiog. ' 


Adticm, Abcu Btm, showed hu lore for God 
by loving his fellow-man; Abou Den 
Adhemy Leigh Hunt. 

Adonais, stands for Keats in the immortal 
ehgy of hia poet friend; AdonaiSy 
Fhelley. 

Agnechcek, Sir Andrew, the parroWike 
repeater of other people’s stale Jests and 
tho butt of the witty and uuscmpulous 
Sir Toby ; Twelfth Aighty Shakes- 
peare. 

Ahmed, Prince, had a tent that could cover 
a whole army, and squeeze into a pocket; 
Arabian Aights, 

Aimwell, Viscount, a beau who schemes 
successfully for tiie band of Dminda, 
daughter of Lady Bouutifol; The 
Beaux' Stratagemy Farqultor. 

Aladdin rubs his magic lamp and all bis 
desires are ^tiffed ; Arabian Nights. 

Alasnem, a prince who had eight vcduable 
.stilt lies, but sought one still more 
precious, and this ho found in the 
person of a pure and beautiful woman ; 
Aro5iaft Aights. 

Aiceste, a straighiiorward, honest man, 
generous at heart but surly in mauner ; 
Le Misantlnropey Moli^ 

AId;b3Tontiphoscophomio, a character in 
a burlesque, whose exlraordlnary name 
wa^i bumcronsly given by the Author 
of Waverlcy to bis printer, James 
Baltaotyne; ChronoRholonthiogos, H. 
Carey. 


AJj Mahbub, an Indian Secret Service 
officer, employed by government to 
collect frontier news : Kim, Kipling. 

Allan M’Aniay, a cousin of Lord Mcn- 
tcitb, suppo^ to have the gift of 
“second sight” ; Legend of hi oT/ttroscy 
Scott, 

Allworthy, Mr.. ** did good by stealth, and 
blushed to find it fune”; Tom Jones, 
Fielding. 

Alnaschar. spends all fate money in buying 
a basket of glassware, but wmle dom- 
ing of the fortune he is going to make 
with his wares, kicks over hiS' Stock-in- 
trade and ruins his prospects ; AfoMoA 
Aights. 

Altamont, Col»> nn escaped convict flr^ 
husband of Lady Clavering, and the 
sword of Damocles su^nded over the 
head of her second ; PeiMtennfi, 
Thackeray. 

Almerifl, heroine of the tragedy beginning 
” Music hath charms ” ; The Mourning 
Bride, Cougreve, 


AmaAin fie GauL the most prominent figure 
in many Spanish and PortUgucee 
romances. 

Amaryllis, tho name often g^ven to a 
country maiden in aacient pastoral 
poetry; hence conmionly applied to 
a rusuc beauty. , 

Amelia* ** l^e most charmbag ebaracte^ 
says Tbaacehty, ** in Engm fletifio 
AmeHaty Fielding, 



CHARAOTSIBS JN BCTION^ P<^BV» AND DEAMA. ftS> 


ismmi anfl 


th« twin sisters 

I • wond by Venus and Diana ; 

tiie ionaUt toeng^t up by Venus, stands 
os a type of womanly charm, the latter, 
trained by DianSt as a tyi}e of woxnanly 
purity ; Faerie Queene, Spenser. 

Amocy, Blanche, an insipid young lady to 
whom Pcndennis was engaged for a time ; 
Fendennie^ Thackeray. 

Mariner, the hero of a story which 
turns on his sliooting an albatross, a 
bird of good omen ; The Ancient Mariner^ 
Coleridge. 

Andrea del Sorto, ** the faultless painter *' ; 
Men and Women^ Browning, 

Karenina, the heroine of a powerful 
Bussian story ; J?tna Karenina, Tolstoi. 

ApoUyon, an angel of “ Uie bottomless 
pit,** with whom Christian has a terri- 
ble encounter; Filgrim'e Progress, 
Bunyan. 

Aram, Eugene, scholar, schoolmaster, and 
murderer ; Eugene Aram, K. B. Lytton 
and Tom ITooa. 

Archimago, the " arch-cnoUanler,** who 
deceives unwary knights, represents 
Hypocnrt^y ; Faerie Queene, Spenser. 

Ardon, Faafb , returning, after a long 
absence, to find his wife happily married, 
departs w ithout a word ; Enoch Arden, 
Tennyson. 

Aresby, Captain, feather-brained and 
affected in parading French phrases ; 
Cecilia, Madams D’Arblay. 

Ariel, the spirit oi the air who is forced to 
serve Prospero for a scasou ; 3'he 
Tempest, Shakespeare. 

Armida, an enchantress who scdiiced 
Binaldo and other Crusaders from tlicir 
great enterprise ; Jcrusalan delivered. 
Tasso. 

Artegah Sir. tlie hero of tho Fifth Book, 
renresentmg Justice in tlio spirltuai 
allegory ; Faerie Queene, Spenser. j 

Artful Dodger, a young pickpocket ; j 
Oliver TwUt, Dickens. 

Ashford, Isaac, a noble peasant con- 
temning ail things mean**; Parish 
Register, Crabbe. 

Ashton, Luoy, sec Lammermoor, Bride of. 

Asmodeus, a demon with more drollery , 
than malice, ** un diable bon-homme 
Devil on Txeo Sticks, Lesage. 

Aspasia, the gifted friend of Pericles, tho I 
mo.st cultured woman of her time ; 
Perides and Aspasia, Landor. 

Astute, heroine of the poem ; Manfred, 
Byron. 

Astrophel, the faithful shepherd, stnnd.^ 
for Sir Philip Sidney, while Colin CUiul 
stands for the poet himself ; Shc 2 > herd's 
Calendar, Spemser. 

Afhalis, or Atualiah, the central figure of 
Kaclue’s chef d’osuvre ; Alhalie, Baciae. 

AihelstailB, ** The Unready”; Ivanhoe, 
Scott. 

Antolycns, a thievish pedlar, *' a snapper- 
up of uuconsidered trifles’*; Winter’s 
Tale, Shakespeare. 

Bab, copies the grand airs of her mistress ; 
higlt Life Befote Stairs, Townley. 

Baba. AlC discovered the pass-word, 
** Sesame** ; J.ra5ian Nights, 

Backbite, a scurrilous poet and scandal- 
monger ; Sdml for Scandal, Sheridan. 

BlRtock. Maju, varies his Christian name, 
•* Old Joe,” ” Josh,” ” J, B.” etc., an 
admirer of Miss Tox; Dombeg and 
Son, Dickens. 

Bai]^, Barry, mine host of tlie TaJmrJ, 
who proposes to the Canterbury pilgrims 
that they should toll tales on the way ; 
Caraerhury Tales, Ohauccr. 

Baldentm^ Caleb, tho devoted and re- 
Murceful servant of Ravenswood, who 
ingenUmaly strives to hide his master's 
^ -tam/nermoof. Scott. 

•™hWjtar, Bej, Kicali, an excellently 
gmjra dtaracier ; Annais of the Pcxrish, 


Baly^ a " godlike king** outwdtted by a 
dwarf ; Curse of Kehama, Southey. 

Banqufl, a general of Duncan’s army whose 
ghw appears to Macbeth ; Mad^eth, 
Shakespeare. 

BerdelL Mrs., plaintiff against Pickwick 
for t>reaoh of promise of marriage ; 
Pickwick Papers, Dickens. 

Budolph, “white-livered and red-faced, 
faous it out but fights not ** ; Henry V., 
Sh-akespeare. 

Barkis, the canicr who proposed marriage 
by sending the message ** Barkis is 
w-illiu* ” ; David Copperflcld, Dickons. 

Borlasch. a taciturn old soldier of Napo- j 
loon's Guard, who becomes tho guardian I 
of the faitiily on whom bo is quartered ; 
Barlasch of ihe Ouard, Merriman. 

Barlass, Kata, the hcroio Katharine 
Douglas, who thriLst her arm through 
the staple of the door to save the Hfo of 
James 1. of Scotland; The King’s 
Tragedy, Rossetti. j 

Barnwell. George, gracluftlly sinks in crime 
induced by Sarah Millv'.ood (both were 
hanged in 1732); Qeurge Bnrnwell, 

, Lillo. 

Barraclongb, Rov Amos, Primilive Metho- 
dist in love with Jessie Roautrcc ; Life's 
Handicap, Kipling. 1 

Barton, BTary, tho heroine of a tale of 
I.&nea<^ljirG factory workers; Mary 
Barton, Mrs. ClaskeH. 

Bates, Chatlcy, Fc^.m's precocious pupil ; 
Oliver I'wist, Dickens. 

Battle, Mrs., her oiiiuiotia on whDt are 
proverbial, “a clear llic, a clean lu'-irth, 
ami the rigour of the game” ; Essays of 
Elia, 0. J^aiab. 

Bayham, Fred, an impecunious, thr»ftle8.=i, 
good -hearted friend of I'endcnnls; The 
Newcomes, Thackeray. 

Be&n, Alice, daughter of n Dighland robber 
ciiicf, who nurses Wavcrley ; Wavrrlcy, 
Scott. 

Beatrice. (1) Dante’s guide through the 
Paradise, and his ideal of womanly 
perfection ; The Divine Comedy, Uuutn. 
(2> The brilliaiit niece of the Duke witli 
whom Benedick falb In love; Much 
Ado about Nothing, Shakespeare. 

Beau Tibbs, foppisli, sliowy, and 
” hard-up CitUen of the World, Gold- 
smith. 

Beck, Gil?cid P., an American who ** strikes 
ii’o,” and reveres tho le.iruod ; The 
Ooldcn Butter fiy, Jlc-s-ant and Rico. 

Beck, Madame, head of a girls’ boarding- | 
licJiool, uoiselci's and v/atchful, ” shod 
with the shoes of silence ’* ; Villctte, C. 
Bronte, 

Bede, Adam, a carpenter, but one of 
^'at^u•e’s noblemen ; Admi Bede, G. 
KUot. 

Bedivere, Sir, ** first made and latest left 
of all the knights” of the Round Table ; 
Passing of Arthur, Tennyson. 

Bolch, Sit Toby, the witty* and unaempu- 
lous uncle of Olivia, who turns her house 
into an ale-house ; Twelfth Night, 
Shakespeare. 

Belinda, the heroine of a mock-heroic 
poem arising out of the iucl^eut of a 
gentleman cutting off a lock of the 
lady’s hair ; Rape of ike Lock, Pope. 

Bell, lAura, the sweet, lovable, deeply 
religious heroine of Peudennm, whom 
she marries ; Pendennis, Thackeray. 

Beiloston, Lady, tho tameless ” friend” 
of Tom Jones ; Tom Jones, Fielding. 

Belvidnro, heroine of the tragedy, becomes 
Innane from grief ; Venice Preserved, 
Otway. 

Benedick, professes to despise women till 
enthralled by Beatrice ; Much Ado about 
Nothing, Shakespeare. 

Bennett, EUisabeth, captivating in mind 
and person ; wise and penetratiug in her 
judgment of character ; Pride and 
Prefudiu^ Jane Austen. 


Baotroll, the Norse viking who Is ihi herO 
of oar first Bngifsb poem. 

Bessie ol Bethiial Green, the blind beggar s 
daughter ; Religptes, Percy. 

Bkkerstaff, Isaac, the supposed author Of 
a prophetic almanack written by Dean 
Swift. 

Binsle, lames, a shrewd, kindly Scot, en 
Indian Civil servant, and Col. Newcome’s 
friend : The Newcomes, Thackeray. 

Blatant Beast, supposed to typify slander 
or the unthinking outcry of a mOb ; 
Faerie Queene, Spenser. 

Blimber, Dr.* conducted a high-elaifis 
school at Brighton; Donibey and Son, 
1'ickon.s. 

Blondel de Nesle, favourite minstrel of 
Richard I., who Ls said to have dis- 
covered where tlie king was imprisoned ; 
The Talisman, Scott. 

Blood, Col., emissary of the Duke of 
liuckiugham ; Fever U of the Peak, 
Scott. 


Bioughram, Bishop, a worldly-minded 
bbihop who liud scant sympathy for 
high and unatteinable ideals ; Bishop 
lilovgkrain's Apology, Browning. 

Bl.iff. CapL Noli, champion of fighting for 
ite ow'n sake ; Old Bachelor, Oongreve. 

Boanerges, a lion in the pulpit, a eucking- 
duvo at tho tea-table ; Chapel, 

Mrd. Oiiiihant. 

Bob.adil, Capt, a coward and braggart ; 
Every Man in His Humour, Ben . 


Bo&ui. Front de, a brutal adherent of King 
John; Ivatihoe, BcoLt. 

BofTm, Nicodemus, an untaught dustman, 
wlvo became unexpectedly wealthy. 
** a man of high siinplicity,** shrewd 
and kindly ; Our Mutual Friend, 
Dickena. 

Dois Ouilbert, Sir Brian de, a Knight 
Templar, made inHultiug love to 
Roliccca, killed in a duel with Ivonhoe ; 
Ivanhoe, Scjott. 

BoMwood, Fanner, shot Troy the unworthy 
husband of liatlwhcba ; Far from the 
Madding Crowd. Hardy. 

Boniface, landlord of tho inn at lilchficld, 
alw'aya says, ” as the buym la** ; Ths 
Beaux’ Stratagem, G. Farquhar, 

Rooby, Lady, a caricature of Pamela; 
Joseph Andrews, Fielding. 

Booth, Capt, scoundrel husband of Amelia ; 
Amelia, Fielding. 

Bors. Sir, a typo of humility and unselflab 
ilevotion, wdio saw tlie vhuon of tlie 
Holy Grail ; Holy Orail, Tennyson, 

Bottom, Nick, a consequential weaver, who 
leads a band of artisans to a wood to 
reliearso ” Pyramus and Thisbe ** ; 
Midsummer NigJa’s Dream, Shakespeare. 

Bcunderby, Josiah, ** the bully of hu- 
mility” ; Hard Times, Dickons. 

Bountiful, Lady, benefactress of the whole 
parish; The Beaux’ Straiagem, Par- 
quhar. 

Bowling, Tom, a naval character in 
Roderick Random and Dibdin’s song ; 
Roderick Random, Smollett. 

Coythom, Lawrence, a kind-hearted 
gentleman who affects great ferocity to 
a stentorian voice ; Bleak House, 
Dickons. 


Bradwardine, Baron, supporter of ** Pilnco 
Charlie,” a true gentleman ; Waverhy, 
Scott. 

Bradwardine. Rose, modest and charmiag, 
marries Waverley ; Waverley, Scott. 

Brady. Widow, courted wlien twenty-three 
by a suitor of sLcty-thrce, whom she 
shock.s by her bold manners, and then 
marries his nephew ; I'he Irish Widkiw, 
i^orrick. 

Brag, Jack, vulgar, boastful, and amuatog; 
Jack Brag, Theodore Hook. 

Braggadochio, the type of empty boasttOt* 
ness, diatinguishea also by hia uttec 
cowardice ; Faerie Queene, Spenser. 



Albs to THE sTCbY 0^ bNatistt. 

Bfanbhv MtHfatw, » gonty, epltneiic, but t Cfendonr* Mrs.# ot backbiters ; Chnnlewit, Iburtliit the hero e! novbl oi 

generous country genUeman ; Hvm^ School for Scandal^ Sheridan. same name ; ifortln ChuztUwUt 

p/irop CKnker, SmoUeiU CapeoU, OsvnHeri, too wicked and 111- Dickens. 

Iflimbte, Iktilttlk. sister of Matthew, vain, fated brother of Lauretta; Jo/m Ghnzslewit, ^olUUi, a scoundrel who poisons 
pri]^ mean, and ridiculous ; Uump/trey Inglesant, Shorthouse. himself to escape being hanged ; 

Clinker, Smollett. Cantwell, Dr., ** the meek and saintly 3IaHin ChutzlewU, Dickens. 

Bnii, and Sally, brother and hypocrite,'* who endeavours to seduce C^d, Hie, the King Arthur or the Boland of 

sister, engaged in the lowest kind of the wife of his best friend ; 2’As Hypo- the Spaniards, their champion against 

legal practice, with manners and morals crite, Bickerstaff. the Moors ; C/trontde of the Cid, Southey, 

to match ; Old Curiosity Shojf, Dickens. Caponsacchi, the noble priest who aided Olaypole, Noah, one of Dickens’s family of 
Btatis, Ne^ hanged with bis w ife for crimes I'ompUia in her flight ; Ring and the hypocrites, a sneak, a spy, an impostor ; 

coniesf^ ; Dramatic Idylls, Browning. Book, Browning. Oliver Ttoist, Dickens. 

Bride of Abydos, her lover being shot by Cambianca, a type of noble, unquestioning Clementina loves Sir Cliarles Grandlson 
b«r fattier, she dies of a broken heart ; obedience in the face of deadly peril ; without return of affection ; 6'ir Charles 
'Bride of Abydos, Byron. Casabianca, P. Hemans. Orandison, Bichardson. 

Bridi^ortb, Major Ralph, s staunch Carker, Janies, the evil-minded manager Clifford, Paul, a highwayman redeemed by 
Roundhead, the ncigbl>our and friend of of Dombey's house, whose smile was like love ; Paul Clifford, Bulwer Lytton, 

Julian Feveril ; Pevcfil of the Peak, “the snarl of a cat"; Domhey and Clifford, Rn iBi lPO nd, tli© mistress of 

Scott. Son, Dickens. Henry II., famed for her beautv, 

Briggs, "the stoney," petrified by drops of Carton, Sydney, goes to the guillotine to commonly called "Pair Rosamond'*; 

w'todom ; Dombey and Son, Dickens. save from death the husband of the Talisman, Scott. 

Britomart the maiden warrior who repre- woman he loves; Tale of Two Cities, Clinketj Humphrey, the mcthodistical, 
sents the virtue of Chastity ; Faerie Dicken.s. excellent servant of the Brambles ; 

Queene, Spenser. Casaubon, an elderly pedant, more fossil Humphrey Clinker, Smollett. 

BroeklebturSw, Rev. Mr., the " black- than man, a genuine Dr. Dryasdust, Cion, dumb porter at Cochefor^t ; Under 

marble" clergyman of Lowood school ; Middlerrtarch, C4. Eliot. the Red Rohe, Stanley Weyman. 

Jane Byre, C. Bronte. Castlewood, Beatrix, heroine of Esmond ; Cloudesley, William ox, a famous north- 

Browdie, John, a hearty, bluff, and i Esmond, Thackeray. country archer and robber ; Reliques, 

boisterous Yorkahireman ; A'ic/tolas Candle, Mrs., the wife who lectures in her j Percy. 

Eickleby, Dickens. j nightcap her long-suffering husband; Codlin and Short, travelling showmen of 

Brown, Mrs., symbol of English ignorance | Curtain Lectures, Douglas Jerrold. the Punch-aud-Judy type. both 

and mother-wit combined ; j Caxon, Jacob, a humorous, gossiping thoroughly selfish— " Codlin's the friend 

Arthur Skekliley. j barber; Antiquary, Scott. not Short"; Old Curiosity Shop, 

Brown, Tom, a not uncommon type of the | Caxton, Mr., a scholar and a gentleman Dickens. 

English Public Scliool bey, fonder of j amusingly dreamy and absent-minded ; Coelia, mother of Faith, Hope, and Charity, 
sports than books, able to give and take j The Cartons, Bulwer Lytton. w^ho lived in the Hospice, Holiness ; 

hard knocks without malice ; Tom j Caxton, Pisistratiis, the chief figure in the Faerie Queene, Spenser. 

Brown's Schooldays, T. Hughes. j charming family picture ; The Cartons, Coffin, Long Tom, a fine specimen of a 

Brownlow, Mr., the benevolent old gentle- 1 Bulwer Lytton. sailor ; The Pilot, Penimore Cooper, 

man wiio rescues Oliver from the gang ! Cedric the toxon, a Tliane who disinherits Collet, Mary, one of the saintly and devoted 
of tliieves ; Oliver Twist, Dickens. j his only son for becoming a Crusader family of Little Gidding ; John Ingle- 

Brunhild, a iiriucess of extraordinary j under King Richard ; Ivanhoe, Scott, snnt, Shorthouse. 

strength and prowess, who vowed that j Celadon and Amelia, lovers, the latter Collingwood, popped an acorn into every 
none should wed her that could not ] struck dead by lightning ; Tlte Seasons vacant place in his estate ; Vanity Fair, 

excel h«ir feats of strength ; Aibelun- ' (Summer), Thomson. Tlmckeray. 

genlied, ^ I Celia, Rosalind's devoted cousin ; As Tou Colombo of Ravenstein, a dnehess who 

Bintui, a true, single-uilndcd patriot, who j Like Jt, Shakespeare. refuses a prince and marries an advocate; 

is prevailed upon by the subtle Cassius Cencl, Beatrice, daughter of a Roman Colombe's Birthday, Browning, 
to head llie conspiracy against Cfcsar ; nobleman, who was hanged with two Compeyson, a flash ** gentleman " and 
C<r«ar, ShalLespcarc. j ot hem for the murder of her cruel father; forger; Qreat Expectations, hic/tons. 

Bookot, the detective who discovered the 1 Q'he Cenex, Shelley. Comus, son of the encliantress, Circe, who 

real murderer of Mr. Tulkiugiioru ; j Chodband, Rev. Mr., a self-indulgent lures unwary travellers to drink of his 

Bleak iiou«e, Dickens. j ranter ; B/cuk House, Dickens. magic goblet; Comus, Milton. 

Bumble, the embodiment of petty paro - 1 Champneys, Sir Geoffrey, "blue-blood" Conachar, one who escaped death in the / 
chialism, witlj a ludicrous sense of its neighbour of Middlew’ick, a retired terrible clan duel, described in The Fair 
official importauce ; Oliver Twist, | buttennun ; Our Boys, U. J. Byron. Maid of Perth, Scott. 

Dickens. I Cbeeryble Brothers, Twins, who rAse to Coningsby, hero of novel, said to stand for 

Bnnsby, Jack, owner of the " Cautious wealth by sheer industry and integrity. Lord Lyttleton ; Coningsby, Disraeli. 
Clara," a phenomenon of wisdom in the were most kind to the unfortunate, and Cophetiia, a legendary king of Africa, who 

eyea of Captain Cuttle ; Dombey and never failed at dinner to drink " to the married a beggar- maid ; An Old Ballad, 

Son, Dickens. memory of our dear mother " ; Nicholas Conrad, Lord, a corsair, afterwards called 

loteheU, Mr. (Sir William Thornhill), Nickleby, Dickens. Lara ; Cpr«a»f and iMra, Byron, 

generous benefsctor of the I’rirarose Chester, Sir John, cold-hearted and Conrade, Marquis ot Montserrat, conspired 
family ; Fimr of Wakefield, Goldsmith. swaggering, killed In a duel by Mr. against (knur de Lion, assassincitted by 

Burton, James, the honest Chelsea black- IJarcdale ; Bamdby Budge, Dickens. the Templar ; Talisman, Scott, 

smith, the ideal of all blacksmiths ; Cheyne, Harvey, son and heir of an Consuelo, impersonation of moral purity ; 
UiUyars and Burtons, U. Kingsley. American millionaire, a spoilt boy and Consuelo, George Sand. 

Burton, Stmqel, a type of the convict highly objectionable until cured by an Copperfield, David, hero of perhaps tlio 

class, a cunning villain, ** more fiendish involuntary fishing cruise on the Grand best of Dickens’s novels ; David Coppir- 

than Uio snake, more savage than the Banks ; Captains Courageous, Kipling. field, Dickens. 

^rk "; HUlyars and Burtons, H. Chick, Louisa, gives poor Mrs. Dombey the Cordelia, a touching picture of filial 
Kingsley. counsel to " make an effort" ; Dom&ey affection, most loving when most 

Bt^n, Berg^L the pompons advocate and Son, Dickens. wronged ; Lear, Shakespeare. 

tor Mrs. BardcU ; f xckwick Papers, Chickweed, Conkey, the man who robbed Coxlnne, the heroine of a* novel which 
^ J ,. 1 . himself when on the eve of bankruptcy ; supposed to be autobiographical in 

Oditan. a ^-rfiapcn, bnite-like savj^e, o/icer Twist, Dickens. character; Corinne, Mmo. de Stael. 

who is quick to oasiinilate evil, Md slow Cbinn, John, "the slender little hookey- Comey, Mrs., matron ot (iie workhouse 
^ ^ Msimllate good ; The Tempest, nosed boy," afterwards the apostle of where Oliver Twist wa.s bom, marries 

Snakeep^re. . vaccination in bis district ; Tlw Tomb Bumble and makes him stand in awe of 

eWdors, Sir, wrewnta the virtue of o/ his Ancestors, Kipling. her ; Oliver Twist, Dickens. 

Cooney, and to tlie pei^nal allege^ Cbristabel meets in the forest " a serpent Costigan, Captain, a reprobate, dram- 
that fiower of chi'rolry, Sir w-oraan" whom she takes home and drinking, out-at-elbows old scamp; 

Philip Sidney ; Faerie Queene, Spenser. befriends ; Christabel, Coleridge. Pendennis, Thackeray. 

CMnbel and Ttiamond jointly represent Christian, the pilgrim who sets out from Costigan, l^ily, an actress, with whom 
Friendship ; Faerie Queene, Spenser. the Oity of Destruction to the Celestial as a lad Pendennis fails violently in 

Qknaee^ the heroine of the unfinished City ; Pilgrim*s Progress, Bunyan. love ; Pendennis, Thackeray, 

Squire’s Tale, mentioned in Milton’s ChriemhUd, same as (iudrun (which Coverley, Sir Roger de, an ideal squire, who 
ll Penseroso : " And who bad Canace to see). is loyal to his Soveieign and Iw Church, 

wife, that owned the virtuous ring and Chudb, the boatswain under Captain and beneficent to the poor ; Spomter^ 
glsM*'; Coutortoirif Tales, Chaucer. Savage ; Pefer Bfmpfe, Marryat. Addison. « 



CMaRACJTEBS in riCTiON, poetry, and DR.iMA. 


OAteUi Bob. Scrooge’s clerk, underpaid 
and orerworked, but always contented 
and even cheerful ; Chrittmas Caro/, 
Dickens. 

fkawley, ^Wdon* an officer K the Guards, 
who lived at other people’s expense, 
and became Becky Sharp’s husband ; 
Vanity Fair^ Thackeray. 

Orimsworfh, Edward, tlie brutally hard 
master of his brother William ; The 
Professor^ 0. BrontS. 

ftusoe, Robinson, the hero of Defoe’s 
wonderful story, in which fiction appears 
as fact from ttie realistic way in which 
It is told ; Robingon Crusoe, Defoe. 

Oats, Alderman, ** resolved to put down 
everything ” ; Chimes, Dickens. 

Cattle, Captain, a retired mariner, guileless, 
tender-hearted, Bimple-miuded, wiiose 
favourite phrase waa** when found make 
a note on *' ; DomJbey and Son, Dickens. 

Cbnthia. the moon-goddess,” tlie name 
by which Queen Klizabeth is celebrated 


vj juuihuuebu la ceicurawu papses wroii 

by Spenser in ” Colin Clout,” by Raleigh into light ; 
in his ” Cynthia,” and by Ben Jonaon Oooncs, The. 

in hifi ** i Uv 


Dodson and Fogg, lawyers who sue 
Pickwick for breacdi of promise ; Pick- 
tcidt Papers, Dickens. 

Dogberry, a city officer who teaches the 
watchmen how to do their duty by 
evading it ; Much Ado About Nothing, 
Shakespeare. 

Dombey, Mr., egoistio and phenomenally 
proud, most sensitive as to the standing 
of the firm of ” Dombey and Son,” in 
tiio eyes of the City ; X>otrU>ey and Son, 
Dickens. 

Domb^, Florence, chilled by her father’s 
unkindness, she makes friends every- 
where outside his house, from which she 
makes her escape; Dombey and Son, 
Dickens. 

Donnithome, Arthur, seducer of Hetty 
fc?orrel, appeared with her rei)rieve at 
the moment for mounting the scaffold ; 
Adam Bede, Q. Eliot. 

Donovan, an earnest-minded youth who 
passes through a period of dark unbelief 
into light ; Donovan, Edna Lynll. 

#m-- - band of outlaws who 


958 

Erl King, an elf of evil genius that haunts 
the ^ck Forest ; BaUc^ Qoethe, 

Esmond. Beatrix, a heartless, btilllani 
coquette ; Esmond, Thackeray. 

Esmond, Henry, a colonel in the senrlM of 
Queen Anne, and one who intrigues for 
the succession of the Stuarts ; Esmond, 
Thackeray. 

Eiiarre, though beloved by the noble 
knight, Pclleas, scorns him for the false 
Oawain ; Idylls of the King, Tennyson. 

Euphorion, impatient of the limitations of 
human existence, he springs into space 
and vanishes ; Faust, Goethe. 

Euphues, a young Athenian w'bo, after an 
idle life of pleasure in Italy, returns 
home '* a sadder and a vrisec man ** ; 
Euphues, Lyly. 

Eva, the daughter of an Indulgent slave- 
owner, adored by her father’s slaves, 
and the sunbeam of her home ; Vncle 
Tom's Cabin, Mrs. Stowe. 

Evangeline, tho heroine of the poem 
founded on the expatriation of the 
French colonists of Acadia (Nova 


P ri“ «• 1 *>'wuw!,, xuo, «i unuu ui uuuawH vriio j r rencn coiouLSTS 01 Acadia _ _ 

■JL 1 . setued in one of the valleys of Exmoor, I Scotia) ; Longfellow. 

Uigonet, the fool of Arthur s ] and kept tlie district in terror ; Lorna ; Evelina, a young orphan whose ” comhut 
court, made mock-knight of tlie Hound I Doone, Bljickmore. ! out” giVes afope for spirited ske^S 

Table ; JdyUs, t^nyson. Doorm, the russet-bearded Earl, who I of the manners^ of the day ; Evelina, 

Dale, marries the Egoist after | lovci Enid, and was killed by her F. Burney ^ avenna, 

husband Geraint; Tennyson. | Eyre. Jane, one of tlic most manrelloui 

I I J # r. U * Douglas, Jim, an Englislimau whoso figures in fiction ; Jane Eyre, 0. BroutS. 

Drumthwacket, courage and rr.?ourco stood the test in Faggua, Tom, a cousin of John Rldds, 

^Aose Jrott during We «Iege ; On the Face of ThighwSPhan by profeiC ownS ol 

A/on«ro«£, acott. ( IFa/erx, Mrs. Steele. the wnndnrfnl marA Win nil • 

Darnel, The Blessed, subject of a picture j Dousterswivel, astrolocist and master of Doone, Blackmore. * 

ana a poem by the nainter-ooefc. t.hn HIa/'V nrf • x i 


and a poem by the painter-poet, 
Rossottl ; The Blessed Damosel, Rossetti. 

Dane, William, the hypocritical thief wlio 
accused Silas Marncr and rol)bed him 
of Sarah ; Silas Marner, G. Eliot. 

Darch, Car and Nancy, Queen of Spades 
and Queen of Diamonds respectively ; 
Tesi of the 1)' Vrbervilles, Hardy. 

Dawson, Fbmbe, a rustic beauty, whose 
loss too late “ the marriage rile re- 
paired ;” Parish Register, Crabbe. 

Dean, Mrs., Lockwood’s bouHekeeper and 
narrator in the early part of the story ; 
Wuthcring Heights, Emily Bronte. 

Deans, Jeanie and Effie, two daughters of 
Davie Deans of Edinburgh. EiDe went 
wrong and was convicted of the murder 
of her illegitimate cliild. Jeanie saved 
her life by walking to London and ap- 
pealing to the Queen for her pardon ; 
Heart of Midlothian, Scott. 

Debondi, Miss, tlie devoted admirer of 
Dr. Johnson, and a great stickler for the 
proprieties : Cranford, Mrs. aaskell. 

Dediock, Sir Micestn, his ” family as old 
as the hills,” his wife. Lady Dediock, 
mother out of vedlock to Esther 

^ Bm nmyon ; Bleak House, Dickens. 

Dasrdaya, an often recurring character 
in Cooper s novels ; Deerslayer and four 
other novels, Cooper. 

D^emo^ the innocent victim of the 
fatal jealousv of her husband, the 
Moorteh chief, Othello ; Othello, Shake- 
speare. 

Dm. Dick, hero of the novel, Under the 
(ireenwoed Tree, Hardy. 

gentleman, mad about 
® Copper field, 

® swindler, who 

reluctant hands 
Enny. ^ ^ ths Wind, 

Dtotmt, Dandle, a lowland farmer, owner 

0O8-: 

a KusRlan soldier and spy, 
*¥">»« "B novel 

<*rtag. bSt teSW’Sl.’Ur*’ 

«U.bI, : 


aTT LI ^ A B-uoisnii HI jyuviu:, ckiacKuiure. 

the black art ; Aruiquary, Scott. , Pagin. the hideous Jew who trains thieves 
romio. the name of twin brothers, who i Hndiiv'oa nnnn 


Hi.w, ouULb. 

Dromio, the name of twin brothers, who 
arc attcndantB on twins, tliuH giving rise 
to amusing complications ; Comedy of 
Errors, Shakespeare. 

Dusssa, ** the double-faced,” represents 
Falsehood, and in the personal allegory 
stands for Mary Queen of Scots ; Faerte 
Queene, Spenser. 

Dulcinea del Toboso. a country wench, but 
in Don Quixote’s eyes a high-born lady ; 
Don Quixote, Cervantes. 


Dumbiedikes, the laird whoso advice to bis 
son was, “ I’lant trees. Jack ; they’re 
aye growin’ while you are alAAnin’ • 
Heart of Midlothian, Scott. 


Dundreary, lAird, a most gentlemanly 
noodle, who puzzled over Uie simplest 
matter in the most diverting way ; Our 
American Cousin, Tom 'Jaylor. 

Durbeyfleld, Teas, heroine of the novel, 
seduced, executed for the murder of her 
seducer; Tess of the D' Vrbervilles, 
Hardy. 

Durward, Quentin, a Scottish lad wlio by 
extraordinary courage and address 
won hia way with Louis XI. ; Quentin 
Durward, Scott. 

Easy, Midshipman, an adventurous hero ; 

Midshipman Easy, Marryat. 

Easy. Sir Charles, tlie good-for-nothing 
husband; Careless Husband, Colley 
Cibber. ^ 

Edwin and jUigelina, hero and heroine of 
the hnllad ; The HermU, Goldsmith. 

El^nfc the lily maid of Astolat," loved 
Sir Launcelot ” with that love which was 

sou 

Elia, B^ridget Lamb’s sister Mary who in 
a fit of insanity killed her mother : 
Essays of Elia, Lamb. 

“ T“re. truc-heMted maiden who 

Prinw, TAe Golden Legend, Longfellow. 

Endymioih the youth who fell In love with 
Diana, the moon ; Endynmn, Keats. 

Enid, wife of Geraint, to whom she is 
loyal and obedient under bareh treat- 
ment ; IdylU of the King, Tennyson. 

fipicoene, the silent woman, after 
mwriage suddenly becomes a virago, 
Md turns out to be a boy in diaguiM I 
Epxcane, Ben Jonson, ^ * 


and lives upon their spoil ; Oliver Twist, 
Dickens. 

Faiileigh, Frank, hero of a novel of this 
name; Frank Fairleigh, Bmcdley. 

Pair Maid of Perth, coquettish daughter of 
Simon Glover; Fair Maid of Perth, 
Scott. ’ • 

Fair Ro^mond. see Clifford, Rosamond. 

Fairscrvice, Andrew, gardener at Osbaldi- 
Ptone Uall, full of Scotch” canuiacss” i 
Rob Roy, Scott. 

Faithful, the cciiipanlon of Christian on 
way to the Celesti 1 City ; Pilgrim's 

‘ Progress, Bunyan. 

Falconer, Mrs., a powerful t]rpe of rugged 
Scotch Calvinism; Robert Falconer, 
Wacdonald. 

Falstaff, Sir John, the fat knight who was 
tlic boon coniTianion of Prince Hal in hU 
wild days ; Henry IV., Merry Wives of 
B xndsor, Shakespeare. 

Fang, magistrate prevented from con- 
victog OUw by Mr. Brownlow ; Oliver 
Twist, Dickens. 

J^notosh, Muquii of, suitor for the hand 
01 Miss Etliel Newxome: The Nns^ 
comes, Thackeray. 

Pat Boy, the gormandizer, who sleeps 
often, but sometimes sees more than is 
desirable ; Pickwick Papers, Dickens. 

Faust, a famous magician who sold himself 
to the devil on condition that he gave 
him the capacity and means of eniov- 
ment for a certain period ; FausLQoethe. 
and Dr. Faustus, Marlowe. 

Fenella, feigned to be deaf and dumb to 
d^iscoyer the secrete of her mistress, the 
Countess of Derby ; Peveril of ths Peak, 
bcott. * 

Ferrar, Nicholas, the saintly founder of 
a religious society at Littlo Giddimr: 
John Inglesant, Shorthouse. 

Feste, the jester attached to the household 
of Olivia. His chief characteristics are 
his wit, hl^ fine voice, and his love at 
money ; Twelfth Night, ShakespeMte. 

Festus, the friend of I’aracelsua before he 
set out on his aspiring quest ; ParaesU 
sus, Brovmiug, 

Flclffing Mary, marries her old low. 
who returns on the morning when she 
is to many Tackleton against 
her will ; Cricket on the Hearth^ D^^ 
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th« gipST ^lio faadnates th« ivioked 
Joan; rifint a»Jh§ Fair, Brown- 


I1nf& In ona play be appears as a barber, 
m the oliher as a ralet, and in both he 
outwits crety one by his extraordinary 
cunnlns ; Sarhier de Seville and Man- 
age ie Fimro^ Beaumarchais. 

Vih^ a notorious thief ; Beggars' Opera, 
Oar, 

lllonfMt stands for 'Florence 

BightfJLi^alo, ** the lady with the lamp 
... a noble type of good, heroic 
womanhood ; " SatUa Filotnena, Long- 
fellow. 

Ffndlayson* 0. E., the plucky and persli- 
tci;t engineer ; Bridge Builders, Kipling. 

Fips, Mr., the legal agent of old Martin 
Chnz7.1c\vll, who engages Tom Pinch as 
a librarian in the Temple ; Martin 
Ohutzlcttil, Dickens. 

Flanders, Moll, a profligate beauty of 
varied and ainoreditable fortune ; The 
Fortunes of MoU Flanders, Defoe. 

Fledgeby, “Fascination,” dolt and dandy, 
but keen as a fox in money matters ; 
Our Mutual Frieiul^ Dickens. 

Fiexninc; Marjorie, Sir Walter Scott's child 
friend, whose letters give a vh id picture 
of her short life; Marjorie Fleming, 
Dr. J. Brov\-n. 

Flibbertigibbet, a mischievous Imp of a boy ; 
Feniluorth, Scott. 

Flite, Miss, the little crazy lady who 
haunts tne Court of Chancery ; Bleak 
Bouse, Dickens. 

Florae. Count de, & buoyant, extravagant, 
light-hearted j^roncliman, for much of 
hia life ** chronically inipecimious " ; 
The Newcomes, Thacieray. 

Flciimel, in whom are combined both grace 
and chastity, stands as a type of perfect 
womanhood ; Faerie Queene, Spenser. 

Floelleo, a Welsh soldier, hot-tempered 
and dictatorial, but true as steel and 
full of valour ; JJenryV,, Shakespeare. 

Foker, Harry, a aa.sliiitg Cambridge under- 
graduate of the tandem-driving, barge- 
flgbting type ; Peitdcnnis, Thackeray. 

Foppington. Lord, “ the prince of cox- 
combs ; '* The Jldopse, Vanbrugh. 

Ford, Mrs., one of Uio women who made 
Falstaff the victim of their practical 
Jokes ; Merry "Wives of W'imi^or, 
Shakespeare. 

Francesca da Rimini, condemned to dwell 
with her lover Paolo in the Inferno with 
other guilty lovers; Divine Comedy, 
Dante. 


Frankenstein, the student w'ho creates 
a monster In human form from gruct^oiue 
materials, and loathes hia own creation ; 
Frankenstein, klrs. Shelley, 

Freeport, Sir Andrew, the type of a shrewd 
and upright British merdaant ; Specta- 
tor, Addison and Steele. 

Friar 7obn, a profane and dif-sulute 
reveller, always In the heart of the fun ; 
Oargantua and Pantagruel, Babclais. 

Friar Tack, chaplain and steward to llobin 
Hood, a sort of Falstafl! masquerading 
as a monk ; Ivanhoe, Scott. 

Friday, My mac, Robinson Crusoe's faith- 1 
(ul aavime and companion ; Robinson 
Crusoe, Defoe. 

Friendly, Dinah, marries ** the bushful 
mair' ; The Bashful Man, Moncrieff. 

FtKchie^ Barbara, an aged American 
pati-iot who, when ninety, defended her 
country’s flag at tiie risk of her life ; 
Barbora Fritchie» Whittier. 

fiadsty, OaptiUn, a Hussar officer, eight 
scenes from whose life form the *' Story 
of the Oadsbys,** and give a picture of 
garrison life in India; Story of tin 
Cadsbys, Kipling. 

^Ighad , Sir, the purest of Arthur’s knights 
the only one vrao had the full vision of 
ttia Holy Qrail ; Boly Crail, Tenny- 
son. 


Gamp, Eairey, a dronken nurse of the old 
school. Leave the bpttle on the 
cl^cy-pieoe, and don’t ask me to take 
none, but let me put my lips to it when 
1 am so dispeged'* ; Martin ChusBetoU, 
Dickens. 

GoieUi, son of Queen BoUicent, bound by 
an oath to serve for a year and a day as 
a scullion ; Gareth and Lynetle, Tenny- ' 
son. 

Garganina, the gigantic hero of a fantastic 
romance ; Oargantua. Rabelais. 

Gargery, Joe, a blacksmith, a noble- 
hearted fellow who had the misfortune 
to marry a virago ; Great Expectations, 
Dickens. 

Garth, Caleb, a flno type of a noble and 
eiinple-lioarted English yeoman of un- 
blemished integrity; Middlcmarch, G. 
Eliot. 

Gautier, Marguerite, a fallen woman re- 
deemed by love, subject of the opera 
“lia Traviata** and of La Dame aux 
Cam6lias; Dumas (fils). 

Gawain, a bold, ureverent knight ; 
Holy Grail, Tennyson. 

Geddes, a Quaker family in Redgauntlet, 
Scott. 

Gcicisiem. Anne ol, " tiio maiden of the 
irilst.” Barones of Aruheim ; Anne of 
Qeierstein, Scott. 

George, a time-expired dragoon, “ a fine, 
blufT-looking man of a frank, free bear- 
ing,” keeper of a shooting gallery ; 
Bleak Bouse, Dickens. 

Geraldine, The Lady, the mysterious 
serpent-w'oman whom Christabel met 
in tile forest and befriended ; Chris- 
tabcl, Coleridge. 

Geraint, a noble knight who for a season 
mistrusts and harshly treats Ids true 
and devoted wife; Idylls of the King, 
Tennyson. 

Giant Despair, the lord of Doubting Castle 
from which Clirisiian and Hopeful 
escaped by the key ** Promise"; 
Pilgrim's Prowess, Bunyan. 

Oibbie, Guse, a daft laddie In the service of 
Lady Iiellenden ; Old Mortality, Scott. 

Gil Bias, tlie hero of a diverting novel, 
brimful of wit and humour : Oil Bias, 
I^csage. 

Ginevra, the bride who hid in an old chest 
where pho was entombed alive; Ballad, 
T. H. Bay ley. 

Gilpin, John, a London linen-draper, the 
hero of a famous ride ; John Gilpin, 
Cowper. 

Ginx’s Baby, the type of a poor gutter 
child ; Ginx's Baby, Edward Jcukins. 

Giovanni, Don, Italian form of Dan Juan, 
(which see). 

Glcgg, Mrs., aunt of Moggie TuUlver, 
succumbs to the eloquence of the 
packman ; Mill on the Floss, G. Bliot. 

Glenalvon, slays Korval and is in turn 
riain by Randolph ; Douglas, Horae. 

Glendining, a family raised by w-ortli and 
marriage from poverty to nobility and 
afiluence; Monastery' Scott, 

Glenthorn, Lord, personiflcatioa of ennui ; 
Ennui, Miss Edgeworth. 

Glcriana, tlie ** Queene of Baerie," who 
sends out her knighte ou their respective 
qut^ts, and represents in the political 
allegory Queen Elizabeth ; Faerie 
Queene, Spenser. 

Glover, Simon, father of the ** fair maid," 
a glover by trade ; Fair Maid of Perth, 
Scott. 

Gobbo, Lconcelot, the clown who forsakes 
the service of Shylock for that of 
Bussauio; Merchant of Venice, Shake- 
speare. 

GoodloUow, Robin, also called Puck (which 

see). 

Gorbodne, an ancient king of Britain. 
The dtesensions between bis two sons 
form the plot of our first English tragedy; 
Oortoduc, SackvUle and Horton. 


*^Ti yi^ iiiii TTi--'ay i=FTiT ri ir rrr:';’ 

1780 ; Samahy DiS&. 

€k>w, Hany. the man who (oughb **foe 
his own hand ’* from pure love pt fight- 
hig, in the famous Highland combal; 
Fair Maid of Perth, Scott. 

Gradgrind (father and son), the fath^ wad 
a retired wholesale hardware mei^act, 
devoted to " facts," whilst the son wee 
the victim of an education of" facte 
sensual, selfish, and dishonest; Bard 
Times, Dickens. 

Grondet, Eugenie, the daughter of a mlse* 
whose besetting sin is vividly described ; 
Eiujenie Orandd, Balzac. 

Grandison, Sir Charles, intended as an 
ideal Christian and gentleman; Sir 
Charles Grandison, Richardson. 

Grautly Archdeacon, a lax ecclesiastic; 
Barchester Touers, Trollope. 

Greatbeart, the faithful guide to tha 
Celestial City of Ghriauaua and he; 
children ; Pilgrim's Progress, Bunyan , 

Green, Verdant, as a frerhman at Oxford 
an unqualified greenhorn, at whose 
expense many practical Jokes werr. 
played ; Verdant Green, Bradley. 

Grenville. 8ir Richard, a navm hero 
celebrated for hia la?t fight on the 
"RcAcnge"; Westward llo I 0. Kingsley, 
and The Revenge, Tennyson, 

Grimwig, Mr., the irascible but warm- 
hearted friend of Mr. Brownlcw, who 
would " eat his head," if his opinions 
were ever upset ; Oliver Twist, Dickens. 

Griselda, the patient, whoso story is por- 
trayed In a series of pictures at the 
National Gallery, is a type of wifely 
devotion and patience ; Canterbury 
Tales, Cliaucer. 

Grneby, John, impeituibable servant of 
Lord George Gordon ; Barnaby Rudge, 
Dickena. 

Grundy, Mrs., personification of Conven- 
iionni Propriety or of Social Criticism 
on "proper" behaviour; Speed the 
Plough, Morton. 

Gudrun. wife of the mighty warrior Sigurd 
(Siegfried), at whose murder she suiXers 
truirve grief ; Volsunga Saga and 
E iehelungchlicd. 

Guido. Francescbinl. a wicked noblema^ 
who kills his wife and her 6uppo.sedD 
parents ; Ring and the Book, Brov/nlng. 

Guinevere, wife of King Arthur, who had a 
guilty love for Lauucclofc; idylle of 
the King, Tennyson. 

GuUiver, a sea-captain who vLits LUiiput, 
Broboingnag, Laputa, and the land of 
the Hooyhnhnma; QuUiver'e Travels, 
Swift. 

Gumbo, a manumitted slave, the servant 
of Harry Warrington on his Europ^ 
tour ; The Virginians, ThadWray. 

Gummidge, Mrs., widow ol Peggotty’s 
partner, " a lone, lorn creetur " ; David 
Cop^perjUld, Dickens. 

Garth, swineherd, a thrall of Cedric’s; 
Ivanhoe, Scott. 

Guster, maid-of-all work to the Snagsbys, 
subject to fits ; Bleak Bouse, Dickens. 

Guyon, Sir, represents the virtue of 
temperance, the golden mean ; Faerie 
Queene, Spenser. 

Ecidee, da;ightcr of a Greek pirate who 
falls in love with Don Juan ; Don Juan, 
Byron, 

Hakim, Saladln disguised as a physician 
who came to cure his enemy, Cceur Ue 
Lion ; Talisman, Scott. 

Hall, Father, an mtriguing ecclesiastic; 
John Inglesant, Shorthouso. 

^thur Henry, the A. H. H. of 
Tennyson’s " In Mcmorlam," a man of 
briUlant promise, who died in early 
manhood, 

Hamlet, Fiiiice of Detunarlti naturally 
a dreamer, who faUs through irr^efia- 
tion ; Bamlet, Shakespeare, 
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^^auSpWto, and father of tt» young lady 
ivlm aasuznes the role of cbaxnbennaid 
in order ** to conquer ** young Marlow ; 
Shi StMfi 0 Conjueft Qoldsxnith. 

yiAiJhi f lb., precentor and lover of 
music, an admirable clergyman of the 
old e^ool ; Sarchetter Towm, Trollope. 

Barlows, Clarissa. ** the sweetest martyr 
in fiction*' ; Clarista Harlowe^ Blchard- 
eon. 

caiilde. ** Lord Byron In a fancy 

Tr^*' ; ChiUli TJea-old, Byron. 

Bafoun al Beschid. Sultan of the Saracen 
Empire (786-808), having Bngdad as 
tte capital, a familiar figure in many 
Eastern Tales; .drn&fan Niff his. 

the typical miser in Molicre’s 
CJomedy; VAvare^ Mollerc. 

Barring!^ Mekhizedeo, The Great 
Mell," a fashionable tailor ; Evan 
Jlarrinffton^ Meredith. 

pairing tCT, son of the above, after 
many adventures marries Bose Jocelyn, 
daughter of Sir Franks Jocelyn ; Evan 
llarrinffton^ Meredith. 

Barris, lbs., oft-quoted but Imaginary 
friend of Sairey Gamp ; Martin Chuztle- 
wit, Dickens. 

Burrison, Dr,, a discriminating philan- 
thropist; Ametin^ Fielding. 

Hatteraick, Dirk, half smuggler and half 
pirate, a consummate villain ; Guy 
Mannerinff, ^cott. 

Eawk, Sir Mulberry, ** a fashionable 
gambler, rou^, and knave,** vlio 
rnins young men ; Nicholas NickUhy, 
Dickons. 

Beadrigg, Cuddle, in danger of execution, 
but saved by his adroitness under 
examination ; Old Mortality, Scott. 

BeadstonsL Bradley, schoolmaster, in love 
with lazzie Bexam, dies in a douth- 
gropplo with Bogue Biderhood ; Oar 
Mutual Friend^ Dickens. 

BeatheUff, a terrible example of a nature 
utterly warped and degraded by cruel 
treatment in early years; Wu titer ivy 
EeiffMi, B. Bronte. 

Be^ Uriah, an oily hypocrite, unspeak- 
ably ** 'umble,** who inveigles Mr. 
Wickfleld, his employer, but is" counter- 
checked by Micawber ; David Copper^ 
field, Dickons. 

Belbeol^ Alatu Boman Catholic squire, 
deeply religious, in love with Laura ; 
Bedeck ot Bannisdale, llrs. H. Ward. 

Benii, Bdlle., tho charming pupil, after- 
wards wife, of the ** Professor** ; The 
ProfessoTj 0. Bronte. 

Beroward the Wake, the **Last of the 
English ’* ; lleretoard the Wake, 0. 
Kingsley. 

Eennioim after sixteen years* absence 
from Her jealous husband, Leontes, is 
restored to him as a living statue: 
Winter’s Tale, Shakespeare. 

Bernaoi, a noble Spaniard who commits 
suicide on ** a point of honour**; 
Hemerni, Victor Hugo. 

Biawatha, prophet, teacher, and civilizer 
of his Indian tribe ; Biatvatha, Long- 
fellow. 

Bigden, Mrs., the old woman who hated 
the workhouse more than death ; Our 
Mutual Friend, Dickens. 

Bindicliffe, Beniy Salt, a firet-rate engine- 
ro^ artificer — capable, resourceful, 
daring; Their Lawful Occasions, Kip- 
ling. 

Sherlock, a celebrated detective, 
wito wonderful powers of observation 
imd reasoning, equal to the unraveUing 

«;c^g.^e»ta«awortl.yn»n ” ; 


BoneymaiL Charles, a *vsodetT** des- 
man, abowy SA saperflei^ wor^y- 
mlnded, and nnprindpled; The New- 
comes, Thackeray. ^ ^ ^ , . 

Hope, Evelyn, a maiden of sixteen beloved 
by a man of forty-eight; Men and 
Women, Browning. . . ^ ^ , 

Horatio, Hamlet's one faithful friend, 
well-balanced in mind, unemotional in 
temperament ; Hamlet, Shakespeare. 

Heratius, famed for his heroic defence of 
tlio Tiber bridge against the host of 
Tarquin ; Lays of Ancient Rome, 
Macaulay. , ^ 

Howe, Miss, the confidential and prudent 
adviser ot Clarissa; Clarissa Barlowe, 
Richardson. 

Boyden, Kiss, type ot ill-educated, romp- 
ing, rustic damsels ; The Relapse, Van- 
brugh. 

Hudibras, Sir, hero of a laughable satire 
directed against the Puritans ; Sir 
Hudibras, Samuel Butler. 

Hudson, Sir Geoffrey, Queen Henrietta’s 
dwarf page ; Peveril of the Peak, 
Scoi t. 

Hunsden, Mr., a manufacturer rough In 
tougue and manners but possessed 
of a kind heart ; The Professor, C. 
Bronte. 

Hirpatia, one of the ** martyrs of philoso- 
phy,’* she suffered a cruel death at the 
hands of the mob of Alexandria ; 
Hypatia, 0. Khipdcy. 

Hyperion, god of tho sun, at the fall of 
iLc Titans had to give place to Apollo, 
the new sun-god ; Hyperion, Keats. 

Hythloday, Raphael, a Portuguese mariner 
whoso tongue More employs iu express 
his ideas on an ideal commonwealth ; 
Utopia, More. 

lago, a clever villain who poisons Othello's 
mind against his loyal wile, Desdemona ; 
Othello, Shakespeare. 

Ida, Princess, founds a coUt^e for the 
emancipation of women; The Princess, 
Tennyson. 

Imogen, falsely accused by lachlrno of 
infidelity to her husband, triumphantly 
establishes her innocence ; Cyinbelinc, 
Shakespeare. 

Inglcsant, 7ohn, a gentleman who played 
a noble part in the time of tho CivU War 
in the courts of England and Italy ; 
JoJm Inglesant, Shorthou'’e. 

Isaac of York, a rich Jew, persecuted and 
plundered by the dissolute followers of 
King John ; Ivanhoe, 6cott. 

Isengrhn, tho name of the w olf In the 
German story ot Reineche Fuchs. 

Iseult, bride of King Mark, who, through 
drinking a lore-potion unawares, fell in 
love with Bit Tristram ; Tristram and 
Iseult, M. Arnold. 

ItliurieL one of ttio angels appointed to 
guard Adam and Eve at night ; Paradise 
lost, Bk. IV., Milton. 

Ivanhoe, Wilfrid of, son of Cedric, who was 
disinherited for b«;oming a Crusader 
under King Bichard ; Ivanhoe, Scott. 

Jachin, the parish clerk who stole the 
money given at Holy Communion ; 
The Borough, Oabbe. 

Jacynth, the maid who fell asleep while 
the gipsy bewitched the Duchess ; 
Flight of the Duchess, Browning. 

Jaggm, Kr.,a typical Old Bailey advocate, 
known to and knowing half the critnlnalfl 
In the metropolis; Great Expectations, 
Dickens. 

Jakin, Bob, the kind-hearted packman w'ho 
befriends Tom Tolliver; Mill on the 
Floss, G. Eliot. 

Jaques, the typical cynic, hia famous 
speech on the** Seven Ages ** Is a graplilc 

5 lctiire of tlie cynic's view of life ; As 
'ou Like It, Shakespeare. 

Jarley. Mrs., owmer of the unrivalled wax- 
work show ; Old Curiosity Shop, 
Dickens. 


Jarvie* Baflie Htcol, » ahrewd aud kindly 
man of busiiiess, rather pomioua and 
not oveo-valiant ; Rob Rap, Soott, 

Yeaa Yoljeoo, a conviet hero who atrfvea 
to expiate a past crime by a life of self- 
forgetfulness and devotion to otheii'; 
Les MiseraUes, Victor Hugo. 

7ekyU,Dr.. the noble-minded doctor whose 
other self was tlie vicious Mr. Hyde; 
Dr. Jek^ and Mr. Hyde, B. L. Steven- 
son. 

ifellyby. Mm., neglects her home in her 
devotion to the natives of Borrioboola 
Gha ; Bleak House, Dickons. 

Jess, a brave, patient soul who for twenty 
years view^ed tlie world from her cotta^ 
window and had ** a tonible lot to be 
thankful for"; A Window in Thrums, 
Barrie. 

Jessica, daughter of Shylock, who forsakes 
him to marry Lorenzo; AfercAanf of 
Venice, Shakespeare. 

Jingle, Alfred, strolling actor, boaster, 
and swindler, who speaks most rapidly 
in disjointed sentences ; Pickwick 
Papers, Dickers. 

Jo, a poor outcast, living In ** Tom-all* 
alone’s ” ; Bleak Bouse, Dickens. 

Jones. Tom, a young man of an attractiva 
and generous nature, but many of the 
details of his life are of an unsavoury 
nature ; Tom Jones, Fielding. 

Joseph, Hcathcliff’s canting servant : 
** ransacked the Bible for promises to 
himself and curses to his neighbour**; 
Wulhcring Heights, Emily Bronte. 

Jourdain, Monsieur, a plain citizen who 
osiures to be a gentleman and dlscovera 
to bis surprise tliat he has been talking 
prose all his life ; L$ Bourgeois Oentil^ 
homme, Moliore. 

Juan. Don, a partly legendary character 
of the 14th century, of Spanish origin, 
noted for his amours. The hero of 
a remarkable poem by Byron; Don 
Juan, Byron. 

Julian, Count, although a Spanish Qotb, 
iTivltes the Moors to Spain to dethrone 
tho raviaher. Bodcrick ; Roderick, 
Southey. 

Juliet, the young bride whose heroism waa 
rendered useless by Borneo's rash des- 
pair ; Romeo and Juliet, Shakespeare. 

Jupe, Cecilia, a clown’s daughter adopted 
by Gradgrind ; Hard Times, Didkens. 

Kallyal, an heroine distingubdied for 
virtue ; Curse of Kehama, Sonthi^. 

Kamal. Boriior chieftain, robber, and 
outlaw, who generously gives up Im soa 
to the service of the Impress of • 
East and West, Kipling. 

Eatusha, tlie poor ruined girl sent to 
Siberia for a crime of which she wai 

; Innocent; Resurrection, Tolstoy, 

Kehama, the almighty rajah who wished 
to die but could not for the corse ; 
Curse of Kehama, Southey. 

Kotlle, Captain, the most amusiaffi and 
pugnacious hero of a series oCbooks 
called The Adventures of Captain Kettle, 
Cutcliffu Hyne. 

Kew. Countess ol, a society ** great lady,** 
elderly aud domineering, of the world, 
worldly ; The Newcomes, Thackeray, 

Kezia. '* the bad-tempered, good-hearted 
housemaid;** Mill on the Floss, O, 
Eliot. 

Eihuansegg. Miss, an heiress with a golden 
leg; Miss KUmansegg, Thomas Hood. 

Kim, son ol a sergeant in a regimenk 
stationed in India, brought op by a 
half-caste, combines tho qualities m his 
parentage and training ; Kim, Ki pUt^ g, 

Kite, Sergeant, ** a striking plctnre of low 
life and humour;** The RearuAing 
Sergeant, Farquhar. 

Knight, The, a type of the noldest ton of 
chivalry, embodying courage, opqttoiy. 
and humUity ; Co«/«r7uiV *wSl 
Chauoer. 
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Sioolr, keeper of « r«e>aiid'bone no 
e<^ed mth epirite from hard drinking, 
tbathediedofepontaneooecombostioD ; 
BteakHouie, Dickens. 

Kuldi yhM*, the prince who built the 
** pleasure-dome*' seen by the poet in 
a dream ; Kubla Khan, Coleridge. 

£• Ckeevy, BI&m» a little talkative, ininia* 
tore-painter, as blithe as a lark ; 
Xieholat NicIcUhy, Dickens. 

l4ldf of Shalott The, bound by a curRe to 
weave, night and day, without a look 
towards Camelot; Lady of Sftalott, 
Tennyson. ^ ^ 

taidy of tyo^ The, a proud Lyons beauty 
TOO unwittingly mames a gardeners 
son ; Lady of Lyong, I^ytton. 

Lady of (he Lake, (1) Vivien, the mistress 
of the enchanter Merlin. (2) Lllen 
Donglas, who retired with her father 
from the court of King James V. to the 
vicinity of Loch Katrine ; Lady of the 
iMke, Scott. 

the Moorish maiden who leapt with 
her lover, Manuel, from a pr^pice ; 
The Loverg* Roek, Southey. 

LaUi Rookb, an Indian princess for W'hosc 
behoof the four stories of the poem were 
told on the way to meet her betrothed ; 
Lcdla Rookhy Moore. 

Lambert, Hetty, the sprightly daughter of 
Col. Lambert, whose sharp tongue made 
Harry Warrington a soldier; The 
Virginians, Thackeray. 

a serpent-woman who wedded 
Lycius, a Corinthian youth ; Lamia, 
Keats. 

Lammermoor, Bride of, bn filed in love, 
wounds tier husband and goes mad ; 
Bride of Lammermoor, Scott. 

Languid Lydia, an insatiable novel- 
reader ; The IlivaU, Sheridan. 

Launce, a servant who plays the part of 
a clown ; Ttoo Oentlemen of Verona, 
Shakespeare. 

Launcelot, Sir, the greatest of the knights 
of the Round Table ; Idylls of ifte King, 
Tennyson. 

f^untal. Six, a knight of the Round Table, 
tlie subicct o( a poem entitled The 
Vision of Sir Launfal, J. 11. Iawo.11. 

Lama, the lady lowborn retrarch addresses 
his sonnets ; Sonnets, J'etruroh. 

Lauretta di Ouardino, hrst the temptress 
and then the vife of John IrigloHant, 
dies in the plague; John Ingksant, Short- 
house. 

LavingtOB, Squire, denied that any duties 
were attached to property; Teast, 
C. Kingsley 

Lear, a terrible picture of madness brought 
on by ungovernable rage; King Lear, 
Shakespeare. 

Learoyd, John, ** six-and-a-half feet of 
alow-moving, licavy-footcd Torksliire- 
man'* ; Lxje*s Ilandirap, Kipling. 

Lae, LUce, daughter of the old and staunch 
Royalist, Sir Henry Leo; Woodstock, 
Bcott. 

Lefevre, Lieut, «n officer who dw^d from 
starvation. His death is an affecting 
•oene ; Q'ristram Shandy, Sterne. 

Lagree, a brutal overseer of a slave planta- 
tion ; Uncle Tom's Cabin, Mrs. n. B. 
Stowe. 

L^ Amyas, son of a noble mother, and 
hero of the novel ; Westward lio / 
C. Kingsley. 

Llifh* Aurora, heroine of the poem so- 
named ; Aurora Leigh, Mrs. Brown- 
ing. 

haring wrongly accused his wife, 
loses her for 16 years ; Winter's Tale, 
Shakespeare. 

Ltmomt. Mr., sells Jonas the drugs with 
whicli to poison Old Anthony, and 
Anally eonlesses ; Martin Chusslewti, 
Dickens. 

IMUaa, tha heroins ot the story ; Alton 
loeke, 0, Kingsley. 
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TJmfHasoB. Llsut*, a Hussaf officer, 
treaciieronaly held a prisoner In Siberia 
for many years. Eroapes, but only 
when a mental and physical wreck; 
Life's Handicap, Kipling. 

LInkinwaier, Tim. confidential clerk to 
Chpcryble Bros., to whom he is loyal and 
faitliful ; Nicholas Nickldty, Dickens. 

Lismahago, Obadiah, the contentions 
and mutilated officer who marries 
Tabitha Bramble ; Humphry Clinker, 
Smollett. 

Little Bi]^, a young and gifted artist, 
who with two friends leads a Bohemian 
life in Paris ; Trilby, Du Mauricr. 

Little Dorrit, the “child of the Marsliolsea,** 
a debtors* prison, where she spent her 
childhood, like a snnbcam unsoiled by 
the sordid vice around her; Little 
BorrU, Dickens. 

Little Em*ly, betrayed and ruined through 
her vanity ; David Copperfhld, Dickens. 

Little Lord Fauntleroy, a simple-hearted, 
graceful child, who charms away the 
fierceness of his grandfather; Little 
Lord Fauntleroy, V. H. Burnett. 

Little Mildred, the junior subalterD, worth 
£4,000 a year; The Man who was, 
Kipling. 

Little Nell, the guardian angel of her 
gambling grandfather. The story of 
l»er death Is now classical ; Old Curiosity 
Shop, Dickens. 

Lochinvar, the hero of the ballad in which 
the laggard in love** is forestalled; 
ilarmion, Scott. 

Locke, Alton, tailor, poet, chartist ; 
Alton Locke, 0. Kingsley. 

Lorelei, tlio siren of the Rhine w ho by her 
sweet songs lured tlic sailors to destruc- 
tion ; German Legend. 

Lothario, a libertine, the sedneer of Onlista. 
liis name has become the synon3rm for 
a fashionable and unscrupulous rake ; 
The Fair Penitent, Rowe. 

Lovelace, an unscrupulous libertine, the 
principal male character in the novel ; 
Clarissa Harlowe, Richardson. 

Lumpkin, Tony, the bibulous, ignorant, 
conceited, and loutish country squire ; 
She Stw>})s to Conquer, Goldsmith. 

Luria, tiic lU-trcatcd champion of Florence 
against the IHsano ; Luria, Browning. 

Ljmedale, Lord, a liberal-minded and 
intelligent peer; Alton Locke, 0. 
KingHlcy. 

Lycidos. a shepherd youth whose untimely 
death is lamented in this famous elegy ; 
Lycidos, Milton. 

Lydgate, a talented young doctor, thwarted 
at every turn by professional jealousy 
and ignorant prejudice; Middlemarch, 
G. Kliot. 

Lyndon, Barry, an amusing Irishman 
whose story, told by himself, is full of 
humour and adventure ; Barry Lyndon, 
Tlmckeray. 

McAndrews, the dour ScottLsh engineer, 
the lover of his engines, deeply religious 
though irreverent in speech; McAndrews* 
Hymn, Kipling. 

Macbeth, dominated by his own mad 
ambition and spurred on by his wife, 
murders King Dnncan ; Madjeth, 
f^hakespeare. 

Macbeth, Lady, a woman of iron will and 
boundless ambition, who ends by losing 
her reason and killi^ herself ; Macbeth, 
Shakespeare. 

Mac Flecknoe, represents the poet Shad- j 
well in the satire that bears this name ; 1 
ifnc Flecknoe, Dryden. 

Macheath, captain of a band of highway- 
men, marries Polly Peachum ; Beggars* 
Opera, Gay. 

Me Inty^ GapL Hector, nephew of 
Oldbuck, famous for his adventure with 
the *• phoca** ; Antigwy, Scott. 

Mae Ivor, Fergus and llora, the famous 
brother and ilater in Waveriey, who 


befriended** FfineeObarlie WagerUy^ 
Scott. 

Maekaga, Sandy, a second-hand bookseOer, 
sagadouB adviser of the yoang tailor ; 
Alton Locke, 0. Kingriey. 

Maekensie, Hnu, ** The Oampaigner,** who 
gets her prettv, empty-headed daughter. 
Rosa, married to Olive Kewcome ; The 
Newoomes, Thackeray, 

Mac Stinger, BS^ the termagant landlady 
of Captain Cuttle, who finally marries 
Captain Busby; Dombey and Son. 
Dickens. 

Madge Wildfire, ruined and discarded by 
her lover, and her babe destroyed by 
ita grandmother, she lost her wits: 
Heart of Midlothian, Scott. 

Maggy, aged twenty-eight, but thinfai die 
is ten, at w hich age she had a fever that 
has arrested her intellect ; Little 
Dorrit, Dickens. 

MalagrowUier, Sir Mongo, from having 
been king's ** whipping-boy ** became 
crabbed and censorious; Fortunes of 
Nigel, Scott. 

Malaprop, Mrs., famous for her mutilations 
of the King’s English; The Rivals, 
Sheridan. 

MalvoUo, OIivia*s faithful but pompous 
and conceited major-domo, who Is bated 
and flouted by the rest of the house- 
hold ; Twelfth Night, Shakespeare. 

Mammon, the money god, who dw'ells in 
the underworld with the evil spirits of 
covetousness and ambition ; Faeris 
Queene, Spenser. 

Manfred, sells himself to the Evil One, who 
gives him seven demons to do Ills bidding 
for a season ; Manfred, Byron. 

Mannering Guy, hero of a novel so-named ; 
Guy Mannering, Scott. 

Mantalini, Mada^ the fashionable mil- 
liner who supports her worthless, 
foppish husband; Nicholas Nickleby, 
Dickens. 

Marcella, an impulsive girl with socialistlo 
tendencies ; Marcella, Mrs. H. Ward, 

March, Ursula, a girl of gentle birth who 
becomes, the wife of John Halifax, 
Gentleman, Mrs. Craik, 

Marchioness, The, the little ** slavey ** 
who nurses Dick BvrivoUer in his illness, 
and becomes bis wife; Old Curiosity 
Shop, Dickens. 

Marguerite (Gretchen) is betrayed by 
Faust and reduced to great misery 
through her sin ; Faust, Goethe. 

MhrilL tiie witty and diminutive waiting- 
maid of Olivia, who devises the plan for 
the humbling of Malvolio ; Twelfth 
Night, SbakeBX>care. 

Marlow, the man who is bashful with 
ladies, but much “at borne** with 
bar-maids; She Stoops to ^ongusr. 
Goldsmith. 

Marmion, a haughty English knlgbk» 
slain at Flodden ; Marmion, Scott. 

Manier, Silas, the weaver whose heart wai 
healed of many sorrows by a foundling 
child ; Silas Mamer, Q. Eliot. 

Mason, Bertha, Rochester’s lunatic wife, 
who burns the mansion; Jans Byre, 
C. BrontJ. 

Matty, Miss, a gentle, old-fashioned maiden 
lady in straitened circumetanoes ; Cran- 
ford, Mrs. Gaskell. 

Maud, ** Faultily faultless icily regular, 
splendidly null ** ; Maud, Tennyson. 

Mauprat, Adrien de, ** the wildest, gallant 
and bravest knight of France ** ; 
Richelieu, Lytton. 

Mavmonn, an admirer ot Dr. OantwMl, 
and a vulgar edition of that hypocrite ; 
The Hypocrite, Bickenitaff. 

Maaeppa was bonnd to the back of a w&d 
horse and sent on a terrible death-ride. 
His suffer!^ are vividly portrayed id 
Maxeppa, v. Hugo and Byron. 

MedonL the faithlul and beloved wife ot 
the ^rsair ; Corsair, Byron. 



CHABACTERS IN FICTION, ROHTEY, AND DRAMA. Wl 


ffiPK?. tbi^ smuffgter, 
ud kidMp^ ; Ou^ Hanwring^&^tt, 
tUbUn, Wiihfliil* one who, like Saul, 

^ w«it oat to find his father's asses and 
loand a kingdom”; Fi/Ae/m Meister, 
Qoetbe. 

Malaotte, Ctonde, hero of the play, a 
\ gardener's son who passes himself oft as 
a prince and marries the proud beauty 
of Lyons ; Lady of Lyofu^ Lytton. 
Mijhlilinihnlnii. an impersonation of the 
spirit of evil, the Jeering, sneering 
attendant of Faust ; Fausf, Goethe. 
Mseeatto. a ** gentleman that loves to 
hw himself talk" ; Romeo and Juliet^ 
Shakespeare. 

Merlin, the mighty bard and wizard of 
Arthur's Court; Jdyllt of the King^ 
Tennyson. 

Mertonn, Earl, guilty lover of Mildred 
Tresham, killed by her brother, Earl 
Tresbam; A Blot in the SaUcheon^ 
Browning. 

Macawber, improvident, imperunlous, 
grandiloquent, and always " waiting for 
something to turn up " ; David Copper- 
field^ Dickens. 

M id dl e to n . Rev. Dr., a worldly, port-loving, 
grandiloquent ecclesiastic ; The Egoitt^ 
Meredith. 

Higgs, MIml a shrewish maidservant who 
(u>ntinualiy stirred up strife in the 
Varden household; Bamaby Budge^ 
Dickens. 

Mi gnnn , becomes insane when with all her 
charms her love is unretunied ; Wilhelm 
Meieter^ Goethe ftr., Carlyle). 

Millwood. Sanb, the wanton by whom 
George Barnwell was ruined ; George 
Barnwell^ Lillo. 

atiimna^ , Uvea with her fatlicr, Prospero, 
on a spirit-haunted island, seeing no 
other man but tiie savage Caliban ; 
The Tempeet^ Shakespeare. 

Mina, a holy man of Bagdad who has a 
vision of the Bridge of life ; Yition 
o/iffrsa, Addison. 

Moored, the traitor knight slain by Arthur 
with the last stroke of Excullbur ; The 
Paniru of Arthur^ Tennyson. 

Mobon, Lor^ a fashionable rake of Queen 
Anne's time, a gambler, a roud ; Esnumd^ 

. Thackeray. 

Monaldeschi, Marquis, the grand equerry 
and treacherous lover of Queen Cristina 
of Sweden, who had him executed ; 
CrUU/m and MonaUleechi^ Browning. 
Monipliei), Ritchie^ tlie pertinacious and 
patriotic Scot, who never yielded to an 
Englishman any superiority of England 
over Scotland ; Fortunes oj Nigel^ Scott. 
Monkbami, Laird of, Mr. J^onathan Old- 
buck, the antiquary whose supposed 
hous^ Hospitalfield, stauds near Ar- 
broai^ ; Antiqtiary, Scott. 

Monte Cristo, the Count whose adventures 
are most wonderful; Monte Crieto. 
Dumas. 

Morgan, ralet to Major PendennLs, to 
whom he Is invaluable as a collector of 
gossip ; Fendennis, Thackeray. 
Morgia^ the female slave of All Baba, 
" crafty, cunning, and fertile in devices"* 
Arabian Nights, 

Monrii. Dinah, the earnest preacher of 
excellent gifts, whoso Ufe exempUfies 
hw words ; Adam Bede, O. EUot. 
Moaid, Mr., an undertaker whose facial i 
expression denotes both melancholy ' 
and smirk satis/action ; Martin Chuul^ 
wit, Dickens. 

Moucher, Min, a dwarf, but a very useful 
pe^n, deals in cosmetics, and practises 
hatediei^; David Copper field, Dickens. 
mMdle, the carpenter under Captain 
S^age ; Peter Simple, Marryat. 
*soMlS?’ • private 

SSST" good-tempered, 

oouviviai ; Soldiers fhree. 



Blackmore. 

Naddo, the Philistine crltlo of a poet's 
function*; SordeUo, Browning. 

Nancy, tJie poor, degraded, faithful para- 
mour of Bill Sikes ; Oliver TwUt, Dickens. 

Nattian der Waiae. a wealthy Jewish 
merchant, teaches Saladin the lesson of 
religious toleration ; Nathan der Weise, 
Leasing. 

Newcoma, Barnes, a contemptible cad and 
snob, but a keen man of business ; The 
Neuteomes, Thackeray. 

Newoome, OoL, no finer specimen of an 
English gentleman in fiction, answered 
death's summons witli the w'ord 
" Adsum " ; The Neweomea, Thackeray. 

Nickleby. Mrs., mother af Nicholas, whose 
rambling and mazy talk makes her 
ridloulous but amusing ; Nicholas 
Nickleby, Dickens. 

Nipper, Susan, a sharp-tongued young 
woman who gives Mr. Domliey a piece 
of iter mind ; Dombey and Son, Dickons. 

Noggi, Newman, derk to old Ralph 
Ni^leby, tall, red-nosed, with joints 
that cracked, honest and courageous ; 
Nicholas Nickleby, Dickens. 

Norna, a weird, uncanny proitbetess ; 
Pirate, Scott, 

NorvaL the hero of the tragedy ; Douglas, 
Home. 

Nubbles, Kit, devoted to Little Nell, 
dismissed by her grandfather, impri- 
soned on a false charge ; Old Curiosity 
SJutp, Dickens. 

Nydia, the blind girl of the Last Days of 
Pompeii, by Bulwer Lytton. 

Nym. a coward and boon companion of 
Bardolph and Pistol, " sworn brotliers 
In filching " ; Henry F., Shakespeare. 

Ochiltree. Edio, a king's bedesman or 
" blue-gown," a walking newspaper, 
honest, sagai'.ious, and garrulo*is ; 
Antiq^ry, Scott. 

Oenone, daughter of a river-god, beloved 
by Paris, but deserted by him for llelen ; 
Oenone, Tennyson. 

Ogniben, the legate who suppressed the 
insurrection at Faenza ;oiie of Browning’s 
finest creaUons ; A SoaVs Tragedy, 
Browning. 

Oldbuck, Jonathan, see Monkbanis. 

Oliver, one of the most renowned of 
Charlemagne's paladins. His name is 
a&sociated with Boland as his equal in 
prowess. 

Olivia, (1) the daughter of Dr. Primrose, 
who eloped with her wortlileaa lover ; 
Vicar of Fake/I«kf, €k>ldsmith. (2) The 
Ckmutess Olivia, who has for her steward 
the pompous Malvolio ; Twelfth Night, 
Shakespeare. 

Ophelia, loving yet weak, cast off by 
H amlct slie becomes insane, and 
drowns herself ; Hamlet, Shakespeare. 

Ophelia, MUn, the worthy lady who tries 
to train Topsy ; Vnde Tom’s Cabin. 
Mrs. H. B. Stowe. 

Orgoglio, the giant. Pride, who overpowers 
the Bed Gross Knight ; Faerie Queene, 
Spenser. 

Orlando, O) The same as Roland (which 
Bee). (2) Rosalind’s lover in As You 
Like It, Shakespeare. 

Ortheris, a private soldier of the CTockney 

f tyi>e ; Soldiers Three, KipUng. 

Osborne, Capt George, a conceitod, empty- 
headed coxcomb, killed at Waterloo ; 
Vanity Fair, Thackeray. 

0* Shaniet, Tam, the hero of a story told 
In verso, In which witches play an 
exciting part ; Tom O’Shanter, Bums. ' 

Othello. a brave Moor in command of the 
Venetian forces, the victim of jealousy 
aroused by the villain logo, and the 
murderer of his suspected wife, Desde- 
aaona ; OthAlo, Shakespeaue. 


0*TritM«* Sir Ladm, a fortune-hunting 
Irishman, always ready for a fight; 
The Rivals, Sheridan. 

Ozenlord, Clerk of, bears the hall-maik; of 
the true scliolar, since " Gladly would he 
learn and gladly techs"; Cattfertnfg 
Tales, Chaucer. 

Overrent Sir Giles, his name Is aiiffi- 
ciently descriptive of himself, but In 
the end he is himself over-reached ; A 
New Way to Pay Old Debts, Massinger. 

Pacchiarotto, painter, and reformer of 
things in general ; How he Forked In 
Distemper, Browning. 

Page, Mrs., one of the women who by tb^ 
practical jokes punished Falstaff for 
bis unwelcome attentions ; Merry Wives 
of Windsor, Shakespeare. 

Palamon and Arcite, the heroes of a tale of 
cliivalry told by "The Slnight"; 
Canterbury Tales, Ohaucer. 

Pamela, the virtuous domestic who resists 
the vicious advances of her master, 
and ultimately becomes his wife ; 
Pamela, Richardson. 

Pangloss, Dr. (1) a ridiculous, literary 
prig; Betr-cd-Law, Oolman. (2) An 
optimistic philosopher; Candide, 
Voltaire. 

Pantagruel. son of Qargantua, and lifca 
his father of colossal dimonsions ; 
Oargantua and Pan/agruel, Rabelais. 

Panza, Rawnhft , a Spanish peasant, squire 
to Don Quixote, famous lor his practical 
good sense, mother-wit, and knowledge 
of Spanish proverbs; Don Quixote, 
Cervantes. 

Paracelsus, student in search of the 
highest truths about God and man; 
Paracelsus, Browning. 

Parollos, Bertram’s cowardly servant, 
whom Helena justly calls " a notorions 
liar and a fool " ; AlYs Wdl that Ends 
Well, Shakespeare. 

Partington, Mrs., an imaginary old lady 
who, according to Sydney Smith, tried 
to sweep back the Atlantlo with a 
broom ; also a humorous character 
noted for her misuse of words; Mrs* 
Partington, P. B. SblUaber. 

Partridge, Mr., half barber, half school- 
master, whose criticisms on Hamlet 
have become proverbial ; Tom Jones, 
Fielding. 

Paul and Virginia, the central figures of a 
charming idyll containing exquisite 
descriptions of nature: i*a«/ and Vir- 
ginia, Bernadin do St. Pierre. 

Paul, son and heir of Mr. Dombey, the 
story of whose short life Is most pathetic; 
Domhey and Son, Dickens. 

Paul, The Professor, the ruling spirit at 
Madame Beck's pensionnat ; ViUette 
and The Professor, 0. Brontii. 

Pauline, redeems the poet by the highest 
love ; Pauline, Browning. 

PawkiuL Major, a New York politician, 
who ''runs a moist pen slick through 
everything and starts afresh" ; Martin 
Chuszlewit, Dickens. 

Pecksniff, Seth, the prince of canting 
hypocrites, with two daughters after 
his own heart ; Martin Chuadewitt 
Dickens. 

Peebles, Peter, principal In a suit in which 
he pleads tn forma pauperis; Red- 
gauntlet, Scott. 

/ PeerybJngle, John and Maiy, stordv, 

/ good-Lumoured carrier and bie UtlM 

I wife, "Dot"; Cricket on the Seartk, 
Dickens. 

Peggotty, Clara, a faithful servant to Mrs. 
(.^oprterfield and nurse to David, marriea 
Barkis; Daniel, a rough, leal-hearted 
fisherman of Y armouth ; Ham, engaged 
to Daniel’s adopted niece, Bm'fy ; 
David Copperfldd, Diokenj. 

Pelagia, a famous oourtesan at Alezandriai 
Hypatia, O. Kingsley. 

Pelleas, see Ettarre, 
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Afflynr, the historian of the 
KewoomeSy and the writer of the 
aatobiography of Peudenhia ; Pew- 
dennit. Thackeray. 

Pindeoiin^ BeHen. ArUior’s mother, an 
earthly' saiutTout not altogether free 
from Jealousy and prejudice; Pen* 
dennit. Thackeray. 

Pehdeiuds* Major, a dub habitud par 
excellence^ on terms of Intimacy with 
the whole peerage ; Fendennis , Thack^ 
Cray. 

Pendninm, King Arthur’s predecessor, 
whom some believed to be bis father ; 
Coming of Arthur^ Tennyson, 

Poiciyfdc, one of the few knights that saw 
the Holy Grail ; FJoly Grad, Tennyson. 
Perdita, daughter of Ironies, exposed to 
death in her infancy by her father, 
rescued and brought up by a shepherd ; 
Winter’s TaU^ Shakesneare. 

PetDOun, The Poore, a type of the good 
parish priest, who not only taught the 
right way, but followed it himself; 
Canterbury Tales^ Chaucer. 

Petit Andrd, the executioner who tried to 
dieer his victim with merry quips on 
the scaffold ; Quentin Puncard^ Scott. 
Petrad^ weds Katherine the Shrew, and 
m^es her a submissive wife ; U'ke 
Taming of the Shrew, Shakespeare. 
Phfedre, or 1‘haedra, the victim of an 
anocstrol curse, the effect of which 
is marvellously described in PhMre, 
Itacinc. 

Philip, a self-satisfied prig with inauffcrable 
airs of superiority ; The Heir of Redcli^e, 
0. Tongo. 

Pioetdomini, Mar. a soldier betrothed to 
Wallenstein’s daughter, dies In a wild 
charge against the Swedes ; Wcdlenstein, 
Schiller. 

PkUe, Peregrine, spondthrift, fonder of 
playing jokes upon others than of 
bearing them himself ; Peregrine Pickle, 
Smollett. 

Pickwidk, Samuel, the immortal founder 
of the Pickwick Club, the embodiment 
of simplicity and benevolence; Pick- 
wick Papers, Dickens. 

Pied Piper, the mysterious Piper who, by 
the sound of his magic flute, could draw 
anyone after him ; Pied Piper, Brown- 
ing. 

Pien Plowman, the central figure of 
political allegory, published about 
1S70 ; Piers Plowman, Langland. 

Pinch, Tom, Pecksniff’s assistant, whoso 
slmplidty leads him to put perfect tnist 
in his hypocritical employer, who treats 
him as a drudge ; Martin Chuszlewit, 
Dickens. 

PI|L enriched by a convict, brought up by 
7oe Q-argery, who married I’ip’s sister ; 
Great Expectations, Dickens. 
PiBchiiulbs., the cross old boarding-house 
seeper, dmned dry of the niilk of 
human kindness; Pornbey and Son, 
Dldkens. 

Pippa, a silk-winder at Asolo, whose songs 
work moral miracles on the passers-by ; 
Pinpa Passes, Browning. 

PiglOilL a pothouse bully and braggart, who 
igforoed by Fluellen to eat the Icck ; 
Benry F., Shakespeare. 

Wey dalL hbr, Faolus, an advocate and 
sneriS with considerable social qualities ; 
^y Manuring, Scott. 

Plnillliiir, Gileb, toymaker, wholly devoted 
to Bertha, 1& blind daughter ; Cricks 
on the Beartli, Dickens. 

Podsoap, MTh ^ eelf-aatisfied, narrow- 
stinded person, who dissdTes oil 
difOcnltiee with a magnificent sweep of 
his am : Our Mutual Friend, Dickens. 
Poloniiii^ Opbelia’e fhther, pompous and 
self-complacent, with on eve, os he 
thinks, for eeaiwing out truth, though 
really blind as a bat; Eamlet, Bhake- 
epeore. 


Pnipip iKa ^ murdered along with her puta- 
tive parents by her husband, Qwdo; 
Ring and the Book, Browuing. 

Ponto. Major, a retired officer whose wife 
Icaos him to play a snobbish part, from 
her ambition to associate only with 
’’county famiUes'*; Book of Snobs, 
Thackeray. 

Poole, Mrs., the gin-loving nurse whose 
carelessness allows her charge, Mrs. 
Bochester, to set fire to the house ; Jane 
Eyre, 0. Brontfi. 

Portia, the lady dtjguiscd as a doctor of 
law, who saves Antonio from paying to 
ShylocJc the pound of flesh ; Merchant 
of Venice, Shakespeare. 

Poyser, Mrsn the inimitable critic of life 
and people with her caustic tongue and 
strong common sense; Adam Bede, 
a. Fliot. 

Frig, Betsy, the woman who ** nusses tom 
and turn about” with Sairey Gamp; 
Martin Chueelewit, Dickcas. 

Primrose Family : (1) father, the good old 
Vicar of Wakefield, (2) hta wife, a good 
housekeeper, but worships at the shrine 
of gentUi^, (8) Moses, the aimple- 
minded youth, who sold the Vicar’s 
horse for a gross of spectacles, (4) Olivia, 
whose head was turned with grand 
notions. She eloped with the young 
Squire; Vicar of TfeA'c/feW, Goldsmith. 

Prometiiens steals fire from heaven, and 
as a punishment is chained to a rotk 
and tortured by a vultui'e ; Prometheus, 
Shelley. 

Prospero, through devotion to the study 
of magic he lost his dukedom of kiilan, 
and by his magical arts lie regained it ; 
The Tempest, Shakespoaro, 

Froudie, Mrs., emphatically the ’’grey 
mare” in the palace and diocese of 
Barchester ; Barchesfer Towers, A. 
Trollope. 

Pry, Paul, a busybody In other people’s 
business, a most diverting character ; 
Paul Pry, Jolm Boole. 

Puck, a mischievous sprite, who acta as 
jester to King Oberoii, and delights in 
playing pranks; Midsummer Rig Id’s 
Pream, Shakespeare. 

Puff. Dangle, and Sneer: Puff writes 
a play. Dangle produces it, Bneer 
criticises it ; TI*e Critic, Sheridan. 

PumUochook, Mr., obsequious to wealth 
and a bully to misfortune; Great 
Expectations, Dickens. 

Pure. Simon, a Quaker from America, who 
i.s jockeyed out of a rich wife by Colonel 
I^’clgnudl, who posses himself off as 
the Quaker before tlio real Simon Bure 
arrives; A Bold Stroke for a Wife, 
Mrs. CenOivre. 

Pyoroft, Emanuel, a naval petty officer, 
quick-witted and humorous ; Their 
Lawful Occasions, Kipling. 

Quickly, Mrs., hostess of the Boar’s Head 
Tavern, frequented by Falstaff and hLs 
boon companions: Henry IV., Henry 
V., Merry Wives, Shakespeare. 

Quilp, a dwarf, ferocious and fiendish; 
Old Curiosity Shop, Dickens, 

QuiveiluL Rev. Bb., rector cf Fuddlngdale, 
with fourteen cliiidren ; Barchester 
Towers, A. Trollope. 

Quixote, Don., the hero of a most diverting 
novel, w'hich tells the story of his 
adventures as a Knight-errant ; Pan 
Quixote, Cervautes. 

Rab, a mastiff “ as mighty in his own line 
as Julius Cscsar or the Duke of WeUlng- 
tou ” ; Rab and his Friends, Dr. J. Brown. 

Balpho, squire of Sir Hudibras, whom 
he attends in his adventures ; Sir 
Hudibras, Butler, 

Random, Roderick, unscrupulous, sensual, 
and callous ; Roderick Random, Smollett. 

RaphaelL an '* affable angel ** who plays a 
considcnrable port in Milton’s great epic ; 
Paradise Lost, Milton, 



with the temporary loss of reason; 
Tales of a Wayside Inn, Longfellow. 

Robsart, Amy , wife of the Earl of Leicester, 
secretly married, supposed to be 
murdered to gain Leicester’s favour; 
Kenilworth, Scott. 

Rochester, Mk., husband of mad Bertha 
Mason, and finally of Jane Eyre; Jane 
Eyre, Bronte. 

Roderii^ Dhu, a ball savage Highland 
clueftain and freebooter; Lady of the 
Lake, Scott. 

Roister Doister, hero of the earticst 
English comedy, 1556 ; Roister Poister, 
Ud.'iU. 

Boland, one oi Cliarlcmagne's paladins, 
a hero of romanoo and Italian epio 
(see Oliver). 

Romeo, wedded the youtMul Joliet In 
spite of an ancestral feud ; Romeo ond 
Juliet, Shakespeare. 

Romola, lived at Florence in thd'time of 
Savonarola, and married Tito, a subtle 
and perfidious Greek; Romola, G. 
Eliot. 

Boland, Lord, the noble lover of Lady 
Clare ; La^ Clare, Tennyson. 

the witty daughter of the ban- 
ished Duke, whom slie seeks in the 
Forest of Arden ; As You Like It, 
Shakespeare. 

Rowena, The Lady, a Saxon lady, ward of 
Cedric, married to Wilfrid of Ivanhoc ; 
Ivanhoe, Scott. 

Rndge, Banaby, the half-crazed son of 
the mordcrer of Reuben Haxedalc; 
Bamahy Rudge, Dickens. 

Sabrina, nymph of the Severn, Is invoked 
to release the lady from the spell of 
Comas ; Comue, Milton. 

Saddletsee, BartoUne, the pedantio saddler 
who i^ects law terms, which be mis- 
understood, misapplied, misquoted, and 
mispronounced; Heart of MUUotkiant 
Scott. 

Si. CecUiip^e patron saint of muala; 0^ 
to 8t, Ceciiitvs Pay, Piydea, : . ^ 
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^ a . s„u... n4.n Tiidtad M-iii-* fin BaDob OS* ■s*^ **^*s SraDcali, * P<disli J«w trf great miulQ*i 

JSfe “tetoato 7^ fa whi* to e*. and Lypnotlo powe«;*JW»g. Da 

’ ’ perIenccdmany*ai1?rlatogadventUKa: ^nrto 

•.Set by her lealona ArtManlKehts. . . Sweedlepipe, Paul a bird-fan^ and 

lUteM WOB^ ajBw^ oy SiniMLm A Toathful warrior who suffers dresser, with many resemblances to th« 

®&lSo?domontaealrag.; mtram, Wr^_^to fared/ ifar«„ CkuaU^U. 


the Inatkaitlon as a heretic and witch ; 
WeitwardBoI 0. Kingsley. 


Irom fits of dcmoi 
La Motte Fouqnd. 


Silthep Lord, under a cynical and worldly Skimpole, Haroa n 
«tttlc?he hid a warm heart and a tf^wn-up child ; 

. ntm^nthoe n. Kingsley. Slender, a foolish cousin of Justice Bnauow , 
CeuK S2r5 • Wive, o/ WMm, 


a tbriftlcsa and selfish Swiveller. Dick, a complex charactcar of 
BUak Souset Dickens. self-indulgence and generosity, who was 
usin of Justice Shallow ; put to many shifts to avoid his crediton ; 
Windsor, Shakespeare. Old Curiosity Shop, Dickens. 

Lmerican pedlar, who Syntax, Dr., a pious clergyman and an 
r his acuteness, drollery, excellent scholar in search of the 

ir •* ; Sam Slick, Judge pictureaqne ; Tht Tour of Dr, SytUax, 

W. Coombe. 


‘ ‘ r8t&^ kierrv Wives of Windstyr, Shakespeare. Old Cu^ostty S^p, Dickens. 

^ bSiM private tutor and Slick. Sam, an American pedlw, who Syntax. Dr., a pious clergyman and an 

I his wav bv his acuteness, drollery, excellent scholar m search of the 

^ S’SSdSi^’ SJd : dam Judge ; TU Tour o/ Dr. SyrUa^ 

‘’SSSt/’doSwto cb^eto “S ^ Sk»t''RoJ“oi»dUJi. «•* odious chapfato 
Sr?^ the blind hero of a poem written Barchester Towers, A. Trollope. Tadpole and Taper, two el^tioneerlng 


Oastlewood; TA^FfwinioTW, Thackeray. of Bishop Proudie witn always »u 

Aironistes. " Samson the Wrest- anatliema in the corner of hla eye ; 

ter,** the blind hero of a poem written Barchester Towers, A. Trollope, 
by one who was old and blind ; Samson Slowhoy, Tilly, a foundling nuree to 
Agonistes, Milton. “ Dot's ** baby, quaint, awkward, well- 

nmtitnmAtx Df.. the physlclau whose meaning; on fA<!iIear<A, Dickens. 

• • itlons were bleeding Sludge, the medium who in the act of 


aatliema in the corner of his eye** ; Hearth, Dickens. 

archester Towers, A. Trollope. Thdpole and Taper, two electioneering 

^hoy, Tilly, a foundling nurse to agents; Coning^y, Disraeli. 

Dot's** baby, quaint, awkward, well- Tamberlaine, the great Tartar, Timur the 


invariable prescriptions were bh 
and hot water ; Gd Bias, Lesage, 


Sansto (Unbelief), the flr.st enemy with Dramatis Persona, Browning, 
whom the Bed Oosa Knight has to Smike, son of Ralph Nickleby, who places 


meaning; CricAef on fAoileorf A, Dickens. Great, Conqueror of Central Asia; 

Lidge, the medium who in the act of Tamberlaine, hloxXovta. 

cheating is detected by his dupe; Tam 0* Shanter, who “ saw an unco* eteht, 

T>«y^«.ntnr. nTam1/v.1ra nnd tvIf/'llPia in A *' * mOMk 


warlocks and witches in a dance *' 
o' SharUer, Bums. 


B^ickleby, Dickens. 


a fine type of the old Roman j Snanby. a law stationer, mQd and timid, 
nobility — sturdy and proud ; Sara- his favourite phrase — ** Kot to put toe 


fight after deserting Una (Trutii) ; him at Dothoboys Hall ; Nicholas Tapley, Hark, tries to be Jolly nnder all 
Canterbury Tales, Chaucer. Nickleby, Dickens. circumstances," fights against adversity 

a fine type of the old Roman Snanby. a law stationer, mild and timid, with a cheerful countenance ; Martin 

nobility — sturdy and proud ; Sara- his favourite phrase — ** Kot to put too ChutzlewU, Dickens, 

offlerro, Marion Crawfora. fine a point on it**; Bleak House, Tartarin of Tarascon, a typical Gascon 

diti^on, hero of the fine novel so Dickens. boaster, who can draw the long bow 

named ; Sarrhedon, Whyte Melville. Snowe, Lucy, the heroine and relator of ma^t slnlfully ; Tartarin, Daudet. 
kwyer. Bob, the hilarious surgeon, host the story ; VGleue, C. Bronfcih Tartuffe, a h^ocrite unsurpassable ; 

of Mr. I’ickwlck, wlio tried to start a Sohrab and Itustum, two great warriors, Tartuffe, Moliere. 
practice at Bristol ; Pickwick Papers, father and son, who meet in battle, un- Teazle, Lady, married to Sir Peter, old 
Dickens. known to each other, w'hcn Biistiim kills enough to be her grandfather. Ignor- 

la^n, a wily, scheming valet ; Les bis son ; Sohrab and Rustum, il. Arnold. ant of the world she acts impradently» 

Fourberiea de Scapin, Moli^re. Sordello, an Italian minstrel and forerunner and becomes the subject of scandal; 

hdunwrade, " tliat empress of tale- of Dante ; Bordello, Browning. School lor Scandal, Sheridan, 

tellers," as Sir Walter Scott calls her, Sorrel, Hetty, Mrs. Po3rser's niece, who falls Tclemaque, the hero of a romance founded 


nobility — sturdy and proud ; Sara- 
einesca, Marion Grawford. 

hero of the fine novel so 
named ; Sarrhedon, Whyte Melville. 
’Hwna, Bob, the hilarious surgeon, host 


Dickons. 

Snowe, Lucy, the heroine and relator of 
the story ; Villette, C. Brontih 


. I’ickwlck, wlio tried to start a Sohrab and Itustum, two great warriors, 


practice at Bristol; Pickwick Papers, 
Dickens. 

Soapin, a wily, scheming valet ; Les 
Fourberiea de Scapin, Moll^re. 
bshduaerade, " tliat empress of tale- 


father and son, who meet in battle, un- 
known to each other, w'hcn Biistiim kills 
bis son ; Sohrab and Rustum, il. Arnold. 

Bordello, an Italian minstrel and forerunner 
of Dante ; Bordello, Browning. 


who saves her life by relating a fresh 
story each night ; The Arabian Nights. 

Ecrooge, Ebenezer, converted by three 
visiona on Christmas Kve from being 
a covetous, hard, grinding man into 
a benevolent character ; Christmas 
Carol, Dickens. 


throii;jh her vanity and inexperience, 
condemned to death for cliild-m order, 
but reprieved ; Adam Bede, Q. Eliot. 


Spenlow and Jorklns, proctors, tlie latter Tcufotedrockh, 
a covetous, hard, grinding man into keeping in the background served as philosopher, hero of the satire in which 

a benevolent character ; Christmas bogie to the firm ; David CopperfieUl, he makes war on all shams ; Sartor 

Carol, Dickens. Dickens. Resartus, Carlyle. 

Sedley, Amelia, the gentle, feeble, some- Squeera, a schoolmaster of Incredible Thalaba, the destroyer of evil spirits by 

what characterless heroine, much given barbarity and ignorance, who rules means of ma^cal powe: wificU hie 


on the wanderings of Teiomachus in 
scorch of his father, Ulysses; TiUmaque, 
F^nolon. 


what characterless heroine, mucli given 
to weeping ; Vanity Fair, Thackeray. 
Sedley, Joseph, a coarse type of Indian 
CoUector, a lazy gourmand, vain and 


barbarity and ignorance, who rules 
over Dotheboys Hall ; Nicholas 
Nickleby, Dickens. 


means of magical powe: wlficU ha 
ultimately loses by an act of folly; 
Thalaba the Destroyer, Southey. 


selfish ; Fonify Foir, Thackeray. rageous school boys, whose main purpose (which see)'; Vicar of Wakefield, 

i Swntzy, Capi, the rei)resentative of the In life was to outwit authority ; Stedky QoUlBmith. 

I army In toe ^lect club to which " the and Co., Kipling, Thornhill, Squire, a libertine who eloped 

I belongs ; The Bpe^ator, Standish, Miles, sailed to New England in with Olivia Primrose, and found to his 

r » Hn. ^ the Mayflower and became one of the surprise that toe " false marriage*' was 

I Borleant ox Law, l%e. a busy man, but leading colonists there ; valid; Vicar of Wakefield, Gold- 

always seemed busier toau he was ; lAingfcllow. smith. 

. Staunton, George, seducer and then Tiny Tim. Bob Oratchit's little lame boy. 

^Shallow, Justice, a foolish and conse- husband of EUio Deans, shot by a gipsy to whom he was tenderness it sel f • 

I qnential cojin^ maf^strate ; Merry boy who proves to be his own natural Christmas Carol, Dickens. * 

IwkSi Midlothian, Scott. i Titania, Queen of toe Fairies and wife of 


vain and Stalky, the master-spirit of three out- Thornhill, Sir William, alias Mr. Burchdl 


(which see) ; 
GoUlBmith. 


Wakefield, 


Thornhill, l^uire^ a libertine who eloped 
with Olivia Primrose, and found to his 
surprise that the " false marriage ** was 
valid; Vicar of Wakefield, Gold- 
smith. 


queutial country magistrate ; Merry 
Wives of ^Windsor, Shakespeare. 


isrp. Beexy. an ndyentmoss, brilliant, Stella (1) too heroine of too sonnets 


fascinating, unprincipled ; Vanity Fair, 
Thackeray. 

Iml a weird, mysterious being dwelling in 
the wilds of South Africa : Site, Rider 
Taggord. 

hirley, a warm-hearted, noble-minded 
l,;irl ; Shirley, 0. Brontft, 
hart, see Codlin and Short. 
hTiodc, consumed by two evil passions— 
"he love of money and a desire for 


which Sir Philip Sidney celebrates his 
early love ; (2) the name under which 
Dean Swift alludes to his friend, Esther 
Johnson. 

Steime, Marqnii of, The Wicked Noble- 
man," patron of Becky Sharp ; Vanity 


Christmas Carol, Dickens. 

Titania, Queen of toe Fairies and wife of 
Oberon. Puck contrives by his maglo 


Juice that she shall fall in love with 
Bottom, toe weaver; Midsummet 
Night’s Dream. Shakespeare. 

Todgers, Un., keeper of a commercial 
boarding-house where the demand for 
gravy is the sorrow of her life ; Martin 
CkuztlewU, Dickens. 


t self-indulgent, Dia- Toots, BIr. P.*, " thick-headed,'; by hla own 


senting minister in great favour’ with 

Jte officer well 

ton# subject of acquainted with natbro life and much 


I iSto 

Mi "^fdght of Asia, Edwm Arnold. 


fnf ffinirt.f n i ^7 IT . . Miviuueu w oeueve m 


acquainted with nativo life and much 
inclined to believe in " the occult'* ; 


m Whole «faoo. 

nml . . * . the kindwt of men, with a Touchstoao. the Court jester whoso wise . 

Bill, the burtriarwho mnrdn«»ri Ma Copper- sayings win toe admiration of the 

felNursm5«, « field, melancholy Jaques; As You Lifts U, 

7 * Oliver Twist, Suriac^ Ohaclei and Joseph, the former Shakespeare, 

pyle, Pitef, hero of the noT«i ^ b^t ^th evil on the surface. Touchy, Tom, "A fellow for taking the 

Bknpie, Marryat. owned ; toe reverse ; Scfwol for law of everybody ** ; Spectator, Add!* 

^ f Scandal, Sheridan, | r,on. 


favour with avowal, hopelessly in love with Florence 
Dickens. Dombey. Everything "Is of no cou- 
vr^d^ but faitoful sequence** ; Dombey and Son, Dickens. 
Random ; Roderick Topsy, slave-girl, who could give no other 
account of her origin than " I '^ecti 
police oflScer well I growed'*; Unde Tom’s Cabin, Mrs. 
avo life and much H. B. Stowe. 

In "the occult'*; Torquil of the Cak, chief of the claa 
iiper* Quhele, gifted with second sight ; Pair 

of toe whole school Maid of Perth, Scott, 


lUSS., i'**^^®* ^^0 murdered his 
Kucy; OKw, 
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tcidAUMi ThOmm ** th« kbi6rri6<it and moat 
loltMrable of th« boys ** at ^lexn HOtlae, 
skeletons to solace bixnsclf ; 
DAvid Coppfirfi^t Dickens, 
fkeluivs, Fan], gamekeeper to Sqnire 
tAvington, a radical and a poet ; Teajrr, 
0. Kiogsler. 

Trittf , a ] Parisian artists' model ; Triibjft 
Da Mauricr. 

Xrilioulo, ft jester cast on Prospero’s island ; 

The Tempest, Shakespeare. 

Trim, Cloroorali the faithful, voluble, and 
dsvotra servant of “ Hy Uncle Toby " ; 
Tri^am Shandy^ Sterne, 

Tkistram, Sir. See iseuU, 

TroU, Magnos. ft well-to-do Shetlander 
w'ith two chariniji" daughters, Minna 
and Brenda ; The Pirate, Scott. 

Ikoop, Disco, captain of Uie fishing-boat 
on which the millionaire's son is made 
a man ; Captains Courageous^ Kipling. 
Itottsr, Job, the canting, cunning, clever 
servant of Alfred Jingle ; Picktcick 
Papers^ Dickens. 

fkotwood, Betsy, David Ooppcrfleld's 
imperious and kind-hearted great-aunt, 
well known for her cry of " Janet! 
Donkeys 1 " ; David Copperfidd^ Dickens. 
Itoy, Sergeant, a wretch who married and 
deserted llatliBhcba Bverdene, and was 
shot by Farmer Bold wood ; Far from 
the Madding Crowds Hardy, 
fkalliber. Parson, a gross and Ignorant 
cleric, a contrast to I'arson Adams; 
Joseph Andrevps^ Fielding. 

TIrnnnion, Commodore, tlie one-eyed naval 
officer who, when retired, equips and 
manages his house like a ship ; Ptte- 
grine Pickle^ Smollett. 

Tag, Tom, a hearty young waterman ; 

2’he Waterman, Dibdin. 

Tulkinghom, Mr. a cold-blooded, subtle 
lawyer," a tight, nnopenable oyster of 
the old school " ; Bleak House, Dickens. 
TofiiTer, Mr. and Mn., latlior and mother 
of tike hero and heroine ; the former dies 
from excitement in a tussle with 
Wakem ; the latter was a shrewd 
woman with remarkable powers of 
dialectio speiKsh : Mill on the Floss, 
G. Eliot. 

fuUiTer, Tom and Maggie, the hero and 
heroine, who at the end of the story are 
both drowned togetiier in tlie Jb'loss ; 
if 01 on the Floss, Q. Kliot. 

Tttpman, Mr. Tracy, ft member of the Pick- 
wick Club, a bit of a dandy, ami uii 
admirer of the fair sox ; J’ickirick 
Papers, Dickens. 

Turreydrop, Mr., teacher of dejiortmcnt, 
who modelled himself on the I’rince 
Regent; Bleak House, Dickens. 

Tivist, Oliver, a boy of good parentage, 
brought up in a workhouse, and after- 
wards thrown among thieves; Oliver 
Tvsin, Dickens. 

Twiteker, Jemmy, a rascally hlgbw'ay- 
man, who at last “peaches" on his 
leader, the gentlemanly highwayman, 

“ Captain Macheath ” ; Beggars’ Opera, 
Gay. 

Tybalt, nephew to Lady Capulot, who 
kills Merentio and is killed by Romeo ; 
Romeo and Juliet, Shakespeare. 

UdOKhini, Cardinal, an excellent ecclesi- 
astic, ma ch addicted to snuff-taking ; 
CardinaFs Snuffbox, Harland. 

Dna (the One True Faitl^ or Truth), is 
raarded in her wanderings by a lion ; 
Faerie Queene, Spemser. 

Vnela Toby, the inimitable hero of many 
of his own stories; Tristram Shandy, 
Bieme. 

Undo Tdm, a slave of sterling Cliristian 
character, the hero of the novel depicting 
the evUa of slavery; Unde Tom’s 
Cabin, Mrs. BL. B. Stowe. 

Uadfiie, a gentle water-snirit that gains 
a human soul and macii sorrow there- 
with ; A German Story, 


tTrihn* restored to homan form by 
the tri-signatore of the Cross ; Lady of 
the Lake, Scott ; Undine. 

Uriel, the great archangel, " regent of 
the sun '* ; Paradise Lost, Milton, and 
Golden Legend, liongfellow. 

Valentine, a gallant gentleman of Verona, 
who marries Silvia; Treo Gentlemen of 
Verona, Shakespeare. 

Valentine and Orson, twin nephews of King 
Pepin, the former brought up at court, 
the latter carried away and suckled by 
a bear ; Legends of Charlemagne. 
Vanessa, Swift's name for his young 
friend Esther Vanhomrigh ; Cadenus and 
Vanessa, Swift. 

Varden. Mr. and Mrs., the fomcr a lock- 
smith, bluff, hale, and hearty ; the 
latter the most exasperating woman 
since the time of Job's wife ; Barnaby 
Rudge, Dickens. 

Varden, Dolhr* the sweet, fresh, and pretty 
daughter of tire above ; Barnaby 
Ruflge, Dickens. 

Vatliek, an eastern monarch. In league 
with demons. He perpetrates the most 
horrible crimes and is at last plunged 
into Eblis (hell); Vathek, Be<‘kford. 
Veck, Trotty. the ticket porter who invested 
church bells wdth thought and speech ; 
The Chimes, Dickens. 

Veiled Prophet of Khorassan. He claims 
to have magical powers, and wears a 
veil, a.s he pretend.s, to conceal the 
excessive brightness of hi.s face, but iu 
reulilj’' to hide his ugliness; Lalla 
Rookh. Moore. 

Venus. Mr., articulator of human bones, 
bird-stuffer and animal preserver ; 
Our Mutual- Friend, Dickens. 

Verges, a foolish old constable, who helps 
Dogberry to keep the pence of the 
city; Mach Ado About Nothing, Hhuk{‘- 
spearo. 

Verisopht, Lord. He bears a name de.scrij)- 
tive of hi.s character ns a pupil and 
ndmirer of Fir Mulberry Uawk; 
N icholas K ieklehy, Dickens. 

Vernon, Diana, the beautiful inistrcs.s of 
O.sbaldistone Hull, a secret adherent of 
the Stuarts ; Rob Roy, Scott. 

Vicar of Wakefield. Soe Primrose. 

Vincy, Rosamund, a heartless, extravagant 
girl, a failure both as a sister and as a 
wife; Midilltmarch,Ql. Eliot. 

Viola, a beautiful type of uuselfish loyalty 
and courage ; Twelfth Night, Shake- 
speare. 

Vir^l, the great Roman poet who is Dante's 
guide Uirough the Inferno and the 
I’urgatorlo ; The Divine Comedy, Dante. 
Vivien, the wily enchantress who ensnared 
the else Merlin ; Idylls of Hte King, 
Tennyson. 

Volpone, ** the Pox," the typo of a crafty 
hypocrite ; Volpone, Ben Jonson. 
Wadman, Widow, pursues " my Uncle 
3'oby '* with matrimonial intentions ; 
Tristram Shandy, Sterne. 

Wagg and Wenhmn, two despicable 
characters employed by the Marqui-s 
of Steyno to do his dirty work ; 
Vanity Fair, Thackeray. 

Wallenstein, an idealised portrait of the 
great Austrian general in the Thirty 
Years' War ; Wallenstein, Scliiller. 
Wnmba, jester of Cedric the Saxon ; 
Ivanlute, Scott. 

Warrington, Oeone, a barrister living by 
his pen, the life-long friend of Pendennis, 
a rugged, manly, genuine fellow ; Pen- 
dennis, 1'hackeray. 

Warrington, Madam Esmond, mother of 
the Virginians, an imperious dame, 
a queen iu her colony ; The Virginwns, 
Thackeray. 

Waverley, Captain Edward, hero of the 
novel so named ; Waverley, Scott. 

Wegg, Silmi, ballad-monger and fmit 
•eUer, engaged by Mr. Boffin to read to 


him, proves a scoundrel ; Ditf Jfitf 
Friend, Dickens. 1 

Weller, Sam, Mr. Pickwick's servant, ^ 
of the most original, amusing. ^ 
sterling characters ever depict' 
Pickteit k Papers, Dk-kona. 

Weller, Tony, a misogynist when a wide 
was in question ; Pickwick Pape 
Dickens. 

Wemmick, John, confidential derk of I, 
daggers, fortifies his Louse as a min' 
fortress ; Great Expectations, Dickens 
Wertber, a sentimental lover ; T 
SorrotDsof Werther, Goethe. j 

Western, Squire, ignorant of Uterata>; 
irascible, generous, unpolished, conviv’/ 
Torn Jones, Fielding. i 

Western, Sophia, virtuous, beautiful, i! 
amiable, marries and reforms T 
Jones ; Tom Jones, Fielding. 
Wickfleld, Agnes, the charming, amiab. 
and sensible young lady who becoii 
David Coppcrfield's second wife ; DAt 
Copperfield, Dickens. 

Wildfire Madge, a young woman whr 
brain has been turned, in consequem 
of the murder of her illegitimate chll 
Heart of Midlothian, Rcolt. 

Wild, Jonathan, a villain who had t 
maxima and six wives ; executed 
Jtmathnn Wild, Defoe and Fiekling. , 
Wildrake, Roger, a dissipated Royal 
with many good parts; Woodstoe 
Prott. 

Wilier, Bella, wayward, playful, aflectio. 
ate, giddy for want of some sastainii 
purpose, which love at length supplier 
Oar Mulual Friend, Dickens. 

Wilier, Mr. and Mrs., the former a poo 
hen-pcckcd clerk with a large family 
the latter famous for her headgear an 
indoor gloves; Our Mutual Frien 
Dickens. 

Willot, John and Joe, father and son, t 
former landlord of the Maypole, stoL 
ruminative, and obstinate ; tiie latt 
a fine young fellow who cnliste ai 
finally marries Dolly Varden ; Barnat 
Rudge, Dickens. 

Willoughby, Sir Patteme, the nnco 
sciously selfish and self-deluding baron 
— " the Egoist" ; 2'lte Egoist, Meredi 
Wimble, Will, a country Squire " w 
versed in all tlie little handiejrafts of 
idle man " ; Spectator, Addisou. 
Witherington, the famous hero w ho ** wh 
his leg.s were smitten off did fight up 
his stumps"; Ballad of Chevy Chas 
Wren, Jcniv, the deformed diild o 
drunkenfather. The parts of fat 
and child are reversed. She has 
tldnk and work for both of them ; 0 
Mutual Friend, Dickens. 

Yasodhara, tlie gentle bride of Prin 
Siddartha (Buddha) ; The Light 
Asia, Edwin Arnold. 

Yeo, S^vation, a sailor of Glovelly ; * 
tall man and black, and sweari! 
awfully in his talk"; Westward JEf. 
O. Kingsley. 

Yorick, (1) Jester to the King of De 
mark in Shakespeare’s Hamlet; ( 
Stands tor Sterne himself iq 1 
Tristram Shandy and Seraimental Jot 
ney, 

ZambuUo, can see into everv prlvfc 
dwelling ; Devil on Two SlickM, tesai 
2ianoni, alchemist, hero of the Btor 
Zanoni, Bulwer Lytton. 

Zelica, betrothed to Azim, who fina 
kills her, mhitaking her for the " Veil 
Prophet"; Lalla Rookh, JAoota, 

Zimri, (i-e. Buckingham), “ stiff 
opinions, always in the wrong, w 
everything by starts and Dotliiiig long 
Absalom and A chUophel, Dryden. 
Zaleika, daughter of we pasha of Abydc 
who shoots Selim, her lover, wbic 
causes her death; Bride of Abydo 
Byron. « 
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Cfuur.<- 

£!roxn Nature's chain whatever link you strik^ 
Tenth or ten lliousandthf breaks the chain alike. 

Essay on Man, Pope. 

Ghanoii.— 

All nature is but art, unknown to thoe ; 

Ail chance, direction, which thou can&t not see. 

Essay on Man. Pope. 
And grasps the skii ts of liappy chance, 

And breaks the blows of circumstance. 

In Mcmariam. Tennyson. 
A lucky chance, that oft decides the fate of 
mighty incnarcha. 

Summer, Thomson. 
Chakoe.— L et the great world spin for ever down the 
ringing grooves of change. 

Locksley Hall. Tennyson. 
Wliat, have fear of change from Thee 
Who art ever the same 1 

AU Vagler. Browning. 

• The old order clinngeth, yielding place to new. 

And God fulfils Himself in many W'ays, 

Lest ono good custom should corrupt the w'orld. 

The Passing of Arthur, Tennyson. 
Chakactkr. — C harc.ctor is destiny. Novalis. 

That inexorable law of human souls, that wc prepare 
ourselves for sudden deeds by the rcitenvlcd clioico of 
good or evil which gradually determines character. 

liomola. George Kliot. 

CliAEITY.— 

Ill Faith and Hope the world wall disagree, 

But all mankind’s concern is charity. 

Essay on Man. Pope. 

ClIAEMiJR. — 

How happy could I bo with either. 

Were t’other dear charmer away. 

Beggars' Opera. Gay. 

CUARMS. — 

Charms striko the sight, but merit wins the soul. 

The Rape of the Lock. Pope. 

Chiokeks.-- 

To swallow gudgeons cro they’re catohed, 

And count their chickens ere* they’re hatched. 

11 udibras. Butler. 

ChiRL. — A chieVs aiuang you tn.!;iu’ notes. 

And, faith, he’ll ]>rcnt it. 

Captain Grose's Peregrinations. Burns. 
Childhood. — T he childliood shows the man, 

As morning shows the day. 

Paradise Regained. Book IV. Milton. 

Commentators. — 

Give mo Commentators plain. 

Who with no deep researches vex the brain ; 

Who from tho dark and doubtful love to run. 

And hold their glimmering tapers to the sun. 

Parish Register, Book I V. Crabbe. 

CONORALMEHT.— 

She never told her love, 

But lot concealment, like a worm in the bud. 

Feed on her damask cheek. 

Twelfth Night. Shakespeare. 
CoHRDSiOK. — With ruin upon ruin, rout on rout. 

Confusion worse oonfoundt'd. 

Paradise Lost. Book II. Milton. 
OOKSOIRHCX.— Thus Conscience does make cowards of us 

aU. Ilandet. Shakespeare. 

A peace above all earthly dignities, 

A still and quiet conscience. 

Henry VIII. Shakespeare. 
I made them lay their hands in mine and swear 
To reverence thoir king, as if he were 
Their Ckiusoionoe, and their Conscience os their king. 

The Round Table. Tennyson. 

OoirsTAXLX.>-Thou hast 

Outrun the constable at last. 

Budibrae. Butler. 


COHSVVMATIOir, 

'Tis a consummation 

Devoutly to be wished. Hcmdet, Shakespeart* 

ObKVRBliS.— 

Form’d by tby converse, happily to steer 
From grave to gay, from lively to severe, 

Esauy on Man, Pope- 
There studious let me sit. 

And hold high converse with the mighty dead. 

Winter, Thomson. 

Gountrv. — God made the country and man made the 
town. ^ g^he 2' ask, Cowj^ier. 

CoDRAQE. — Life is mostly froth and bubble, &c. 

(See under Kindness). 

Courtesy. — I am the very pink of courtesy. 

Romeo and Juliet. Shakespeare. 
Critical. — I am nothing if not critical. 

Othello. Shakespeare. 

Ofiowjf. Unca^-y lies the head that wears a crown. 

King Henry IV, Part II, Shakespeare. 
Obull. — I must be cruel, only to be kind. 

Hamlet. Shakespeare,. 
OucRoo. — 0 cuckoo ! shall I call thee bird, 

Or but a wandering voice ? 

To the Cuckoo. Wordsworth. 
Culture. — The great Jaw of culture ia : Let each becoino 
all that he was created capable of being. 

Essays. Carlyle. 

Cup. — L ife’s enchanted cup but sparkles near the brim. 

Childe Harold. Byron. 

Custom. — It is a custom 

More honour’d in the breach than the observance. 

Hamlet. Shakespcarsc 
The t 3 rrant custom, most grave senators. 

Hath made the flinty and steel couch of war 
My thrice-driven bed of down. 

Othello. Shakespeare, 
Tho slaves of custom are the sport of time. 

Novum Organum. Bacon. 
Men think according to nature, speak according toj 
precept, but act according to custom. ^ 

Novum Organum. Ban*'" 
liost one good custom should corrupt the world j 

(Se© c7l.7!l?gr.rg 

Cut. — T his was the most unkindoat cut of all. i 

Julius Ccssar. Shakespeare. 
Ci'NOSURE. — Tho Cynosure of neighbouring eyes, \ 

L' Allegro. Mil|ton. 

Banoer.-— Out of this nettle, danger, we pluck this flowipr, 
safety. King Henry IV. Part I. Shakespea -e. 

Dashnkss.— 

Yet from those flames 
No light but rather darkness visible. 

Paradise Lost. Book 1, « MiItonu 
Death. — How wonderful is Death I 

Death and his brother Sleep. 

Queen Mab. Shelley. 

Death came with friendly c^e (see under Sin). 

The sense of death is most in apprehension. 

Measure for Measure. Shakespeare, 
Knowledge by suffering entoreth. 

And life is perfected by death. 

A Vision of Poets. E. B. Browning. 
•Tis not the whole of life to Uvo, 

Nor all of death to die. 

The Issues of Life and Death. Montgomery* 
Cowards die many times before their deaths ; 

The valiant never taste of death but once. 

Julius Catsar. Shakespeare. 
Dear beauteous Death, tho jewel of tho just. 

H. Vaughan. 

And like the hand which ends a dream. 

Death with the might of his sunbeam. 

Touches the flesh md the soul awakes. 

The Flight of (he Duchess. R. Browningi 
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DaATH.— 

There is no Death ! What seems so is transition ; 

This life of mortal breath 
Is but a suburb of the life Elysion, 

Whose poiial we call Death. 

Resignation, Longfellow. 
Death is the veil wliich those who live call life ; 
They sleep, and it is lifted. 

Promethens Unbound. Shelley. 
Who could have thought such darkness lay concealed 
WMthiii thy beams, 0 Sun ! or who could find. 

Whilst flower and leaf and insect stood revealed. 
That to snch countless orbs thou mod’st ua blind ! 
Why do we then shun Death with anxious strife ? 

Jf Light can thus deceive, whcri'.fore not Life ? 

To NigfU, Blanco White. 
DfiQREi:;). — Fine degrees and beautifully less. 

Uenry and Emma. Prior. 
Despair. — S hall I, wasting in despair. 

Die because a woman’s fair ? 

The SlupUsrd's Reaolulion. Whittier. 
Dstil. The Devil can cite Scripture for his purpose. 

57tc Merchant of Venice. Shakespeare. 
He will give the Devil his duo. 

King Henry IV. Parti, Shakespeare. 
I’he Devil hath power 
7'o assume a pleasing shape. 

_ „ llamlei. Shakespeare. 

Devil take the hindmost. 

lionduca. Beaumont and Fletcher 
He must needs go that tho Devil drives. 

All 8 Well TfuU Ends Well. Shakespeare. 
Diff/cultt.— D ifliculty adds to result, as the ramming of 
the powder sends the bullet further. 

Ji. Falconer. G. Macdonald. 

Disbases.— 

Diseases, desperate grown. 

By desperate appliance are relieved, 

HatrUet. Shakejipcare. 

’Tia distance lends enchantment to the view. 

And robes the mountain in its azure blue, 

T, Pleasures of Hope. Campbell. 

Ditch, ihk Last. — There is one certain rnoanV’ replied 
the prince, “ by which I can be sure never to see tny 
country’s ruin, I will die in tho last ditch,” 

Faying of WiUiam of Orange, quoted by Hume, 
Divhtity.— ^ 

There’s a divinity that shapes our ends. 

Hough hew them how we will. 

« 7 v 1 ■ , - , Hamlet, Shakespeare 

Why elirmks the soul 

Back on herself, and startles at destruction T 
lis the divinity that stirs within us. 

Dooroife.— -^^ddisor 

Who shall decide, when doctors disagree 
And soundest casuists doubt like you and mo ? 

Doubts.— Saaays, Popi 

Our doubts are traitors. 

And make us lose the good we oft might win 
By fearing to attempt. ^ 

Dkeams.- /or Measure. Shakespeare 

We are such stuS 

Dsi>i>oiajy._A 6enra.it with 

Makes drudgery divine ; 

Thy laws 

Makes that and the action fine. 

Dust — ^To the vile dmit Ocorge Herbert 

whence he sprung 
Unwept, nnhonoured, and unsung. * 

^ Tha lay of the Laet Minstrel. Scott 


Dust.— 

Can bonoor's voice provoke the silezit dust, 

Or flattery soothe the dull cold ear of death T 

Elegy in a Ccmnlry Chwehyard, Gray. 

Durr. — He holds no parley with unmanly feara ; 

Where duty bids, he oonfldently steers. 

Wordsworth, 

When I*m not thanked at all. Pm thanked enough ; 
I*ve done my duty and I’ve done no more. 

Tom Thumb the Great, Fielding. 
The primal duties shine aloft, like stars ; 

Tho charities that soothe, and heal, and bless. 

Are scattered at the feet of man, like flowers. 

?7te Excursion, Wordsworth, 
Stern daughter of the voice of God ! 

Ode to Duty. Wordsworth. 
Never can any tiling bo amiss 
When oimplcnoss and duty tender it. 

Midsummer Eight's Dream. Shakespeare, 
Not once or twice in our rough island-story 
Thvi path of duly ivc‘3 the way of glory. 

Duke of Wellington, Tennyson. 
Earth. — For so tho whole round eaith is every way* 
Bound by gold chains about the feet of God. 

The Passing of Arthur. Teunvsoa. 

Eoucatiopt. — 

’Tis eflucation forms the common mind ; 

Just as Die tw;g is bent the tree's inclined. 

Moral Essays. Pope. 
We advocate educa i ion, not merely to make tho man 
the belter workman, but tho workman the bettor man. 

The Use of Life. Lubbock. 
Esemv — O that men should put an enemy in their moutlm 
to steal away their brains. Othello, Shakespearo. 

Enolajid. — 

Nought shall make us rue. 

If England to itatdf do rest but true. 

King John. Shakespeare# 
Tliis royal throne of kings, this sceptred isle, 

This cartii of majesty, this seat of Mars, 

This other Eden, demi-paradisc. 

This fortress built by Nature lor herself 
Ag.^.iijst infection and the hand of wi.r, 

This hap{»y breed of men, this little w'O 'ld, 

This precious stoue set in tlio silver sea. 

... King iiinkard II. Siiakespeare, 

hbive.'j camiot broatlie in England : if thoir lum*s 
Kccoivo our air, that moment tiny are free ; ^ 

They touch our country and their shiickles fall. 

The Task. Cow: ter. 

Enslaved, — 

All spirits are enalared that serve tilings evil. 

„ Prometheus Unbound, Shellov. 

Epitome.— 

A man so various that he SGcmcd to bo 
Not one, but all mankind's epitome ; 

Stiff in opinions, always in tho wrong. 

Was everything by starts, and nothing long, 

Absidom and Achitophcl. Drvdeo. 
Ebb. — To err is human, to forgive divine. 

Essay on Criticism, Pone. 

Events.— ^ 

’Tis the Bunse/t of life gives mo mystical lore. 

And coming events cast their shadows before. 

Lochid's Warning. Campbell. 
Evebtonb. Everyone is as God mode him, and oftentimes 
a great deal worse. Don Quixote. Cervantes. 

Everyone can master a grief, but he that has it. 

Much Ado About No'king. Shakespearo. 
Evil,— T here is some soul of goodness in things eviV 
Would men cbaervingly distil it out. 

King Henry V. Shakespeare. 
The evil that men do lives after them, < 

The good is oft interred with their ^nes. 

Julius Ccesar. Shakespeare. 
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Evil.— ^ ^ ^ 

Bui evil it wrought by want ox thought 
Ae well as want of heart. 

The Lady*» Dream. Hood. 
Face. — If to her share some female errors tall. 

Look on her face, and j’ou’Il forget thcui all. 

/tape of the Lock, Tope. 
Facts. — Facts are stubborn things. 

Oil Bias (translated by) Smollett. 
Failure. —How far high failure overleaps the bound 

Of low successes. JUarsyas. Lewis Morris. 
Better to have failed in the high aim, as I, 

Than vulgarly in tho low aim succeed. 

The Inn Album. R. Browning. 
Faith. — Perplext in faith, but pure in deeds 
At last ho beat his music out. 

There lives more faith in honest doubt 
Believe me, than in half the creeds. 

In Memoriam. Tennyson. 
For modes of faith let graceless zealots tight ; 

His can’t bo wrong whose Ufo is in the right. 

Essay on Man. Pope. 
We have but faith ; we cannot know ; 

For knowledge is of things we sec ; 

And yet wo trust it comes from Thee, 

A beam in darkness ; let it grow. 

Fame. — In Memoriam. Tennyson. 

Fame is the spur that the clear spirit doth raise 
(That last infirmity of ruhle mind) 

To scorn delights, and live laborious days ; 

Lycidae. Milton. 

Who builds a church to God, and not to fame, 

W'ill never murk the marble with his name. 

Moral Essays. Pope. 

Fame makes a quick messenger but a rash judge. 

Novum Ojgnnum. Bacon. 
Fame, like a river, buoys up things light and 
swollen, but drowns those that are weighty. 

Novum Organuvi. Bacon. 

PAsnioir.— The glass of fashion and the mould of form. 
The observed of all observers. 

Hamlet. Shakespeare. 

The fashion wears out more apparel than the man. 

Much Ado About Nothvig. Shakespeare. 
Thou art not for tho fashion of these times 
Where none will sweat, but for promotion. 

As You Like It. Shakespeare. 

Fate. — 

Heaven from all creatures hides the book of fate. 

All but the page prescribed — their present ; 
From brutes what men, from men what spirits know ; 
Or who could suffer being hero below ? 

Essay on Man. Pope. 

Fears.— 

He either fears his fate too much, 

Or his deserts are small, 

WTio dares not put it to tho touch 
To win or lose it all, Montrose. 

Feet.— 

Her ffot have touched tho meadows 
And left the daisies rosy. 

Quoted in Sesame and Lilies. RusKiy. 
Flattery. — Flattery is the varnish of vice. 

Novum Organum, Bacon. 
‘Tis an old maxim of the schools, 

Tliat flattery’s the food of fools ; 

Yet now and then your men of wit 
Will condescend to take a bit. 

Cudenus and Vanessa. Swift. 
Flower. — But through all this tract of years 

Wearing the white flower of a blameless life. 

JdyUa of the King {Dedicaiion). Tennyson. 
Flowers to these ** spirits in prison ” are all 
They can know of the Spring, 

They freshen and sweeten the wards like 
The waft of an angel’s wing. 

Flawere in a IloepUal, Tennyson. 


Flower. — ^None of all Hie flowers ye prize 

But was nursed by weeping slues. 

Full many a flower is bom to blush unseen. 

And waste its sweetness on the desert air. 

Elegy. Gray. 

Fool.— T he fool doth think he is wise, but tho wise man 
knows himself to be a fool. 

Ae You Like It. Shakespeare. 
Be wise with speed ; 

A fool at forty is a fool indeed. 

Love of Fame. Young. 
For fools rush in where angels fear to tread. 

Essay on Criticism. Pope. 
No creature smarts so little as a fool. 

Epistle to Dr. Arhuthnc4. l*ope. 
A fool must now and then be right by chance, 

Conversation. Cowper. 

Truth from his lips prevailed with double sway : 

And fools, who came to scoff, remained to pray. 

The Deserted Village. Goldsmith. 
They fool mo to the top of my bent, 
i Hamlet. Shakespeare. 

Force.— Who overcomes 

By force, hath overcome but half his foe. 

Paradise Lost. Milton. 

Foeokt (Lest wc). — 

God of oiir fathers, known of old. 

Lord of our far-lhing battle line. 

Beneath whoso awful hand we hold 
Dominions over palm and pine — 

Lord God of Hosts, bo with us yet, 

Lest we forget ! lest wo forget ! 

Bcccssional, R-udyard Kipling. 
Feiekd. — ^The friends thou hast, and their adoption trieil, 
Grapple them to thy soul with hooks of steel 

Hamlet. Shakespeare. 
But of all plagues, good Heaven, thy wrath can Bcnd, 
Save, save, oh save me from the candid friend. 

The Neu^ Morality. Canning. 
Old friends are best. Judgments. Sclden. 

For ho that wrongs his friend 
Wrongs himself more, and ever bears about ^ 

A silent court of justice in his heart ; 

Himself tho judge and jury, and himself 
The prisoner at the bar, ever condemned. 

Sea Dreams. Tennyson. 

Friendship. — 

Friendship is constant in all other things. 

Save in the office and affairs of love. 

Much Ado About Nothing. Shakespenrr 
Friendship redonbleth joys and cuttoth griefs in halve* 
Of Friendship. Bacoi 
They seem to take away tho sun from the woil 
who withdraw friendship from life. 

On Friendship^ Ciccr 
Genius. — Genius is an infinite capacity for taking pains 
Frederick the Great. Carlyl 
The true genius is a mind of largo general powe 
aecidentallj' determined to some particular direct ic 

Johnsc 

Give, Gift. — G ive every man thine oar, but few thy voi 

Hamlet. Shakespea 

Rich gifts wax poor, when givers prove unkind. 

Hamlet. Shakespea 

Give an inch he’ll take an elL 

Sir Thomas Wyatt. Webs' 
Do not look a gift horse in the mouth. 

Hudihras. But 

Gloee, The Great. — 

And, like tho baseless fabric of this vision. 

The cloud-capp’d towers, tho gorgeous palaces, 
Tho solemn temples, the great globe itself. 

Yea, all which it inherit, shall dissolve ; 

And, like this insubstantial pageant faded. 

Leave not a rack behind. 

The Tempest. Shakesp 
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0u>B7* — But trailing clouds of glory do we come. 

(Soo under Infancy.) 

Who pants for glory, finds but short repose, 

A breath revives him, or a breath o’erthrows. 

EpisUes of Horace. Pope. 
The ways of glory. (See under Dviy.) 

Ooos. — Whom the gods love die young. 

Don Juan. Byron. 
Take the good the gods provide thee. 

Alexander's Feast. Dryden. 

Gold. To gild refined gold, to paint the lily. 

To throw a perfume on the violet. 

Kijv] John. Shakespeare. 

G'X)D. — Bo good by stealth, and blush to find it fame. 

The Satires. Pope. 
And learn the luxury of doing good. 

The Traveller. Goldsmith. 
O yet wo trust that somehow good 
VTili bo the final goal of ill. In Memnriam. Tennyson. 
Behold, we know not anything. 

I can but trust that good shall fall 
At, last far off, nt last, to all. 

And every winter tiini to s|)ring. 

In Memoriam. Tennyson. 
GsiTiTUDE. — The gratitiuh? of a place oxjjcctanta is a lively 
sense of future favours. IFcr/73'’^Vina. \Valpok*. 

I’ve heard of hearts unkind, kind deeds 
With coldness still retiirning ; 

Alas ! the gratitude of men 
Hath (ti'.envr loft me mourning. 

Simon Lee. Wordsworth. 
On.vvE. — T.ife is real ! life is earn 'st ! 

And the grave is not its goal. 

of L'Jr. Longfellow. 
The grave itself is but a eovered bi idgo 
Leacling from light to light tbrongli a l)ri» f darknt'vn 
Golden Lc'ji nd. Longfellou'. 
GnnvT, Greatness. — Sorfie are horn great, some achieve 
greatness, and some, have greatness thrust upon them. 

Tu'dfth Night. Shakespeare. 
None think the gre<at unhaj'py, but tlie great. 

Lore of Fame. Young. 
And in me there dwells 
No grc.afness, save it bo sonui far-off touch 
Of greatness to know well 1 am not great. 

Lancelot and Elaine. dVnnyson. 
Qeief. — In all the silent manliiv'.ss of grief. 

The Deserted Village. Goldsrnitli. 
Guest. — Welcome the eoniing, sfteed the ])arting guest. 

Odf/s.^e.t/. (Pope’s translation of) Homer. 
Guide.— T hou wort my guide, philo.sopher, and frieiul. 

Ess’ty on Man. Pope. 

Habits. — III habits gatlier by unseen d<*greos. 

As brooks make riv(‘rs, livtus run to seas. 

^ Meiamorphms. ( Diyden’s translation of) Ovid. 
Small habits well pursued botiuicd 
l\I.\y reach the dignity of crimes. 

_ . Florio. II. Jloore. 

Sow an action, re.-.p a habit; sow a habit, reap a 
character ; sow a charrtcter, reap a destiny. 
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Iandsome.— H andsome is that handsome does. 

T ^Vahe. field. Goldsmitl 

lAppiNEss.— That action is best which procures tli 
greatest happiness for the greatest number. 

Inquiry Concerning Moral Good and Evil. Hutchesoi 
All who joy M ould win 
iluat share it,— happiness was born a twin. 


r, X- XT . Juan. Bryon. 

Domestic Happme.ss ! thou only bliss 
Of Paradise tliat has surviv’d the fall ! 


i. • I he Garden. 

being’s end and aim ! 

TW ! whato’er thy r 

wtach we beat to Uve. or dare to die. 




Essay on Man, Pope, 


HABMOBr.— 

Look bow the floor of heaven 
Is thick inlaid with patines of bright gold ; 

There’s not the smallest orb that thou bcholds’t 
But in hi.s motion like an angel sings. 

Still quiring to the young-eyed chorubims i 
Such harmony is in immortal souls ; 

But, whilst this muddy vesture of d^ay 
Doth grossly close it in, wm cannot hear it. 

Merchant of Fenicc. Shake.spcarOk 

Head. — 

And still they gazed and still the wonder grew 
That one small head could carry all ho knew. 

The Deserted Village. Goldsmith. 

Health, Healthy. — 

BoIUt to hunt in fields for health unbought. 

Than fee the doctor for a nauseous m'aught. 

The wise for cure on exercise depend ; 

God never made his work for man to mend. 

Cymon and Iphigenia. Dryden. 
A healthy body is the tabernaede, but a sickly one 
the. pri.son of the soul. Essays. Bacon. 


Heamt. — 
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It is the secret sympathy, 

’J’hc silver link, the silken tie, 

Which heart ft) heart, mind to mind. 

In body and in soul can bind. 

The Lay of the La d Minstrel. Scott. 
Faint heart nii'cr won fair lady. 

Lore Laughs at Lf>rl:smiihs. Colmaii. 
And many a word at random spoken. 

May soothe, or wound, a heart that's broken ! 

2'hc Lord of the Isles. Scott. 
N(5 V(t morning wore 
To cvcnii:", but some heart did break. 

In Memnrirrn. Tennyson. 
A merry heart goes all the day, 

Your sad tires in a milc-a. 

IFfmcr’s Tale. Shakespeare. 
Thou Lord ha.'5t made u.s for ’J’hyself : therefore our 
hearts are restless until they rest in Thee. 

St. Augustine. 


EAVBN. — 


If God b.alh ma<le this world so fair. 

Where sin and death abound. 

How beaut iful beyond corn pare 
Will lieuvcn it.^elf be found. 

God's Goodness. Montgomery. 
Bubbles w'o buy w'ith a m1;o1o soul’s tasking; 

’Tis heaven alone (liat is given away, 

’Ti.s only God may be liad for tlic asking. 

No price is set o!i the lavish summer ; 

June ma}^ bo had by the poorest comer. 

2'he. Vision of Sir Launfal. LowelL 
I have been Ihiue and still M'ould go, 

’TU like a litllo heaven belowu 


Divine Songs. Watts. 
Heroes. —Heroes, it would seem, exist alwayvS, and a 
certain worshi)) of them ! We wall also take tho 
liberty to deny altogetiu'r tliat of tho witty Frenchman, 
that no man is a hero to his valct-de-chambrc. Or, 
if oO, it is not tlio heroes blame but the valet’s. 

Hero Worship. Carlyle. 
IIiOHEST. — We needs mmst love the highest \s'hen wc see it. 

Guinevere. Tennyson. 

Home.— 

’Mid pleasures and palaces though wo may roam. 

Be it ever so humble there’s no place like homo. 

Horne. Sweet Home. Payno. 
Home-keeping youth have ever homely wits. 

Two Gentlemen of Verona. Shakespeare#. 
Such 18 the patriot’s boast, where’er w'C roam. 

His first, best countiy cvi'.r is at home. 

The Traveller. Goldsmitlu. 
From God, who is our home. 

(See under Infancy.. 
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Honest, EofflESTT.— >Aa honest man's the neblest work 
of Ood. Btsay cn Man, Pope. 

Honest labour boars a lovely face. 

PatUni Orissell Dekkcr, 

Bonoub — 

Honour and shame from no ccnditjon rise; 

4 Act well voor part, there all the honour lies. 

* Pssay on Man. Pope. 

War, he sang, is toil and trouble. 

Honour but an empty bubble. 

Alexander* 9 Feaet, Dryden. 
I could not lovo thco, dear, eo much, 

Ivoveti J not honour more. 

To Lucaata. Lovelace. 

Aline honour is my life. 

(See under Reputation). 

Hors.—Hope springs eternal in the human breast, 

Man never is but always to be blest. 

Resay on Man. Pope. 

True hope is swift, and flies with swallow’s wings ; 
Kings it makes gods, and meaner creatures kings. 

Kitiff Richard 111. Shakespeare. 
All hope abandon — yo who enter here. 

Inferno. Dante. 

While there is life there’s hope, ho cried. 

The Sick Man and The Angel. Gay. 
Hostages. — He that hath wife and children hath given 
hostages to fortune j for they are impediments to 
great enterprises, either of virtue or mischief. 

Essay on Marriage. Bacon. 
House. — For a man’s house is his castle. 

Third Institute. Sir Edward Coke. 
Htpocribt. — Hypocrisy is a sort of homage that vice pays 
to virtue. Maxims. Duo do Rochefoucauld. 


Idea.— 

Delightful task, to rear tho tender thought. 

To teaoh tho young idea how to shoot. 

The Seasons (Spring). Thomson. 
Il'KAls. — Still through our paltry stir and strifo 
Glows down the wished Ideal, 

And longing moulds in clay w’uat life 
Carves in t.iio ma.rbl« Real ; 

To lot th<‘ lunv life in wc know 
Dcsiro must opo the portal ; 

Perhaps the longing to bo so 
Helps make the soul immortal. 

J. R. Lowell. 

Is>LEB, Idleness. — 

An idler is a wateh that wants both hands, 

As useless if it goes as if it stands. 

Rctirevient. Cowper. 
If. — Y our If is the only peacemaker; much virtue in If. 

Aa You Like It. Shakespeare. 
loNOEANCE. — Where ignorance is bliss 
’Tis folly to be wise. 

On G distant prospect of Eton College. Gray. 
Ills. — And makes us rather bear those ills we have. 

Than fly to others that w’e know not of 7 

Uandet. Shakespeare. 
Impeachment. —I owo. the soft hnpeachmont, pardon my 
blushes. Rivals. Sheridan. 

iMPEurECTiON. — But, ac'MTratcly speaking, no good work 
whatever can be perfect, and the demand for perfec- 
tion is always a nusuiidcivdanding of tho ends of art. 

Stones of Venice. P»,uskin. 
On earth the broken arcs ; in heaven a perfect round. 

Aht Vogler, Browning. 

IjiSBBlATl. — The enps 

That ohesr but not inebriate. 

The Task. Cowper. 

Ikfakct.— - Not in entire forgetfulness. 

And not in utter nakedness, 

But trailing clouds of glory do we ceme 
From God, who is our home. 

Heaven lies about us in our infancy ! 

Intimations of Immortality. Wordsworth. 


Infant.— Bat what am 1 1 

An infant crying in the night t 
An infant crying for the light : 

And with no language but a cry. 

In Memoriam. TennysoiL 
iNOSATiTrDB. — Blow blow, tbou winter wind. 

Thou art not so unkind 
As man’s ingratitude. 

Aa You Like It. Shakespeare. 

Jealousy.— 

O, beware, my lord, of jealousy ; 

It is the green-eyed monster which doth mock 
Tho meat it feeds on. Othello. Shakespeare. 

Jest. — Of all the giiefa that harass tho distrest. 

Sure tho most bitter is a scomful jest. 

London. Johnson. 
The Right Honourable gentleman is indebted to 
his memory for his jests, and to his imagination for 
his facts. In Reply to Mr. Dundas. Sheridan. 

He jests at scars that never felt a wound. 

Romeo and Juliet. Shakespeare. 
Jewel. — A nd I as rich in liaving such a jewel, 

As twenty seas, if all their sand w'cre pearl. 

The water nectar, and tho rocks yme gold. 

Two Gentlemen of Verona. Shakespeare. 

June. — 

Aiul what is so rare as a day in Juno ? 

Then, if ever, como perfect days ; 

T’hnn heaven tries the earth if it bo in tune, 

And over it softly her warm car lays. 

The Vision of Sir Launfal. Lowell. 
Justice. — Yet I shall temper so 

Justice with mercy. . . . 

Paradise Lost. Book X. Milton, 
Though justice be thy plea, consider this, — 

That in the course of justice none of u3 
Should see solvation. 

The Merchafit of Venice. Shakespeare. 
Kind.— Bo to her virtues very kind ; 

Be to her faults a little blind. 

An English Padlock. Matthew Prior. 

A fellow-feeling mokes one wondrous kind. j. 

Prologue on Quitting the Stage. Carr 

Kindness 

That best portion of a good man’s life, 

Kis little, nameless, unremembored acts 
Of kindness and of love. 

T intern Abbey, Wordsworth, 
Life is mostly froth and bui'bic ; 

Two things stend like stono — 

Kindness in another’s trouble 
Courage in your own. 

Bush Ballads. A. L. Gordon. 
Knowledge. — Knowledge is power. 

Meditationes Bacrat, «Bacon. 
Knowledge is proud that he hath learn’d so much ; 
Wisdom IB humble that he knows no more. 

WirUer Walk at Noon. Cowper, 
Let knowledge grow from more to more, 

But more of reverence in us dwell ; 

That mind and soul according well, 

May make one music as before. 

7n Memoriam, Tennyson. 

To be conscious that you ore ignorant is a great 
step to knowledge. Sybil. Disraeli. 

Knowledge is now no more a fountain scaled : 

Drink deep, until the habits of tho slave. 

The sins of emptiness, gossip and spite 
And slander, die. Better not be at all 
Than not bo noble. The Princess. Tennysoa 

Ladder.— 

Alas ! wc make 

A ladder of our thoughts, vlv're ^^ngcls step. 

But sleep ourselves at the foot : our high resolves 
Look down upon our slumbering acts. Landoai 
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Lkjm.’-^They lovo tbeir land, because it is their own. 

And scorn to give aught other reason why. 

Connecticvt, Halleck. 
Breathes there the man with soul so dead, 

Who never to himself hath said. 

This is my own, my native land I 
Whose heart has ne’er w'ithin him burned 
As homo his footsteps he hath turned 
Prom wandering on a foreign strand ? 

Lay oj the. Last JUinstrd. Scott. 

LATTaUAGE.— 

Where nature’s end of language is declined. 

And men talk only to conceal the mind. 

Love of Fame. Young. 

Laui^ — “ Up, up, up,” called the watchman lark, 

In liis clear i cveilloc : “ Hearken, oh hark ! 

Press to tlio higli goal, fly to th(i mark.” 

The Prince s Proqress. C. Rossetti, 
The busy lark, tlio messenger of day, 

Salueth in her song the morrow gray. 

And licry Pliccbus risoth uy* so bvigiitii 
That all the orient laugheth of the light <V, 

And with his st.remcs drycth in the greves 
The silver drojjpos hanging on the loaviis. 

The Knight's Tale. Chaucer. 

Laugh.-- 

And if I laugh at any mortal thing, 

’Tis (hat I may not weep. 

Don Jnari. Byron. 
The watch-dog'.i voice tliat bayed the whispering 
WlJUl, 

And the loud l iugh that spoke the vacant mind. 

The Deserted Village. Cold&miih. 
Law.— O f law there can be no loss acknowledged, than that 
Jif'r RCvat is the bosom of Clod, her voice the harmony 
of (he world. Ecdeaiastical PoWy. Hooker. 

Where law ends, tyranny begins. 

. Speech, January, 1770. Pitt. 
Uise laAcs and just restraints are to a noble nation 
not chains, but chaimmail. 

y Til Paths. Buskin. 

Leap. — Look before you ere you leap. 

For as you how, y'aro liko to reap. 

- _ Ihidihras. Butler. 

Leare, Leaenino.— W ith Just enough of learning to 
mis^iuotc. 

English Bards and Scotch Reviewers. Byron. 
A little learning is a dangerous thing ; 

Drink deep or taste not the Pierian spring. 

Still achieving, still pursuing, ^ 

Lfsarn to labour .and to wait. 

VI X 0 / Lj/c. Longfellow. 

L]nERTr.--0 h.^erty ! liberty! how many crimes fire 
committed m thy name. Hadame Roland. 

Liberty’s m every blow ! I 

Let us do or die. 

, Bannocichurn. Burns, ! 

Live me again my hollow tree, 

I., -n and liberty. Satins. Pope. 

LIE.— l)are to be true, nothing can need a lie; | 

A fault which needs it most grows two’thereby. 

To eaxT flmf o V ^hurch PoTch. Herbert. 

J o say that a man lieth is as much as to say that 
he 13 brave towards God, and a coward tow^arda men. 


A lie wdiich is all a lie 


Of Truth. Bacon. 


May be met and fought with outright, 

But a he which is part a truth ^ 

Is a harder matter to 6ght. 

Life, Lives.— O.andmothcr. Tennyson. 

That life is long which answers life’s great end. 

Cto. crowded of 
i» uorth an age without a name, 
t Old JUortalUy, Scott. 


Lifb, Lives.— 

Tell me not, in mournful numbers. 

Life is but an empty dream I ” 

A Psalm of Life. Longfellow. 
Lives of great men all remind us 
We can make our lives sublime, 

And, departing, leave behind us 
Footprints on the sands of time. 

A Pealm of Life. Longfellow. 
Life, like a dome of many-coloured glass. 

Stains the white radiance of eternity. 

Until death tramples it to fragments. 

Adonah, Shelley. 
I iic. is mostly frctli and bubble, &c. 

(See under Kindness). 
After life’s fitful fever be slcep-s well. 

Jtlacbefh. Sli ak espoare. 
To live in hearts avo leave behind 
Is not to die. Hallowed Ground. CampbelL 
The mora that u.shercd thee to life, my child, 

Saw Ihec in tofirs whilst all around thee smiled. 

When summoned htmeo to thy eternal sleep 
O m.ayst thou smile whilst all urotmd thoo weep. 

From the Arabic. 

Life, we Ikivc been long together 

Tlirough jde.'bsant and through cloudy weather; 

’Tis hard to part when friends avo dear, 

P<'rhaps ’tAvill cost a sigh, a tear. 

'.riicn jdcal nw.'iy, give Uttlo warning 
('lioos<‘ tliiiic own time 

S.iy not “ Good night,” but in .some brighter clime 
Bid me “ Good wiorning.” 

Mr^'. Barhaidd. 

I slept CA-.id dreamed that life was bisauty, 

I woke and found that life was duty. 

Life, a Di'iy. E. .S. Hooper. 

Light.— 

He llisbt has light within his own clear breast, 
j\lay sit i’ thf? <*cutre, and enjoy bright day ; 

But he that hides a durk soul juid foul {honghts, 
ihntghlcd walks under tlio mid-day sun : 

IJimsi.lf is his own dungeon. Coniiis. Milton. 

Stoned windows riclily di ’.it, 

('.isling S', dim religious light. 

Jl Ptnseroso. Milton. 
Lips.— Our apirlta rushed together at the touching of 
(he lips. Lockshy Hall. Tennysou. 

Little. — A little fire is quickly trodden out, 

SVhii h, being Buffered, rivers cannot quench, 

Henry VI. Shakespeare. 
Man wants but little hero below, 

Nor w'ants that little long. 

The Hermit. Goldsmith. 
Live.— W e that live to please must please to live. 

, Prologue. .Dr. Johnson. 

All that live must die. 

Passing through nature to eternity. 

rr 1 1 • .^1 Hamlei. Shakespoaro. 

JiOOE.— To look IS much less easy than to ovcilook. 

, , - , The Pleasures of Life. Lubbock, 

i^v* ""K before you leap. Hmlihras. Huller. 

^ ®‘ rri tins spring of love resembletb 
ihv uncertain glory of an April day 1 
,p, Ocndr.mcn of Verona. Shakospearo. 

ine course of true love never did run smooth. 

A Midsummer N ijht's Dream. »Siuikespeare. 
Love looks not with the eyes, but with the mind. 

Ana tboreforo is wing’d Cupid painted blind- 

Midsummer Night's Dream. Shakespeare. 
Of one (hat lov’d, not wisely but too well. 

, ,, ^ Othdlo. Shakespeare. 

i could not love thee, dear, so much. 

Loved I not honour more. 

To Lvxasta. Lovolaoo. 

I ains of love be nweeter far 
Tlian all other pleasures are. 

Tyrannic Love, IJiyden, 
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Love.— 

To lore her was a liberal education. 

The Taller. Steele. 
Love took up the harp of life, and 
smote on all the chords wth might. 

Smote the chord of self, which trembling 
passed in music out of sight. 

Lockdey UaU. Tennyson. 
But to SCO her was to love her. 

Love but her, and love for ever. 

Song. Ae Fond Kia*. Burns. 
Man’s love is of man’s life a thing apart, 

’Tis woman’s whole existence. 

Don Juan. Byron. 
'Tis better to have loved and lost,. 

Than never to have loved at all. 

In Memoriam. Tennyson. 
’Tis well to be off with the old love 
Before you are on with the now. 

Bertram. Maturin. 

A simple fireside thing, whoso quiet smile 
Can warm earth’s poorest hovel to a home. 

J. R. Lowell. 

Many waters cannot quench love, neither can the 
floo<ls drown it. Song of Sdomon. 

There’s nothing half so sweet in life 
As love's young dream. 

IrisJi Melodics. Moore. 
They ein who tell us love can die. 

The Curse of Kehama. R. Southey. 
Lovo is indestructible ; 

Its holy flame for ever burnetii, 

From heaven it came, to lieaven returni'th. 

The Curse of Kehama. R. Southey, 
Lovo can hope where niason would despair. 

- Epigram. Lord Lytf let on. 

Lovers. — The falling out of lovers is the renew'ing of love. 

Anatomy of Mdancholy. Burton. 

Lute, — 


It IS the little rift within Mic lute. 

That by and by will make the music mute. 

Merlin and Vivien. Tennyson. 
Madhesb. — T hough this bo madness, yet there’s method 
in’t. Hamlet. Shakospeaie. 

O, that way ma<ino3s lies ; h‘t me shun that. 

King Lear. Shakespeare. 
Great wits are sure to madness near allied. 

And thin partitions do their bounds divide. 

Absalom and Achitophel. Dry'den. 
Now SCO that nobis and most sovereign reason 
Like sweet bolls jangled, out of tune and barsli. 

fiamlet. Shakespr-are. 

Maiden. — Standing with reluctant feet, where the brook I 
and river meet. Maidenhood. Longfellow. | 

A maiden hath no tongue but tliought. | 

Merchant of Venice. Shakespeare, j 
Man.— I dare do all that may become a man ; j 

Who dares do more, is none. I 

Macbeth. Shakespeare. ■ 
He was a man, take him for all in all, j 

I shall not look upon his like again. I 

Uarnlet. Shakespeare# ; 
He thought as a sage, though he felt as a man. i 

The Hermit. Beattie, i 
Then, gently scan your brother man. 

Still gentler, sister woman ; 

Though they may gang a kennin’ wTang, 

To step aside is human. 

Address to the Unco Quid. Burns. 
The rank is but the guinea’s stamp. 

The man’s the gowd for a’ that. 

For a’ Thai. Burns. 


The child is father of the man. 

My Heart Leaps Up. Wordsworth. 
A man he seems of cheerful yesterdays 
And confident to-morrows. 

Tha Excurstom. Wordsworth. 


Man.— 

Know then thyself, presume not God to soao ; 

The proper study of mankind is man. 

Essay on Man, Po}». 
Virtuous and vicious every man must be. 

Few in th* extreme, but im in the degree. 

Essay on Man. Pope. 
Created half to rise and half to fall ; 

Great lord of all things, yet a prey to all ; 

Sole judge of truth, in endless error hurl’d ; 

The glory, jest, and riddle of the world I 

Essay on Man. Pope. 
I could have better spared a better man. 

King Henry IV. Part /, Shakespeare. 
These little things are great to little man. # 

The Traveller. Goldsmith. 
Before man made ns citizens, groat Nature made 
us men. The Capture. Lowell. 

Man proposeth, God disposeth. 

Jacvla Prudenlum. Herbert. 
What a piece of work is man 1 flow noble in 
reason ! how infinite in faculties I In form and moving 
how express and admirable 1 in action, bow like an 
angel ! in apprehension, how like a god I 

Hamlet. Shakespeare. 

Manners. — Manners makyth man. 

William of Wykeham. 
Manners are not idle, but the fruit 
Of loyal nature and of noble mind. 

Quinevere. Tennyson. 

Mabrt, Married, Marriage. — 

Thus grief still treads upon the heels of pleasure ; 
Married in haste, w o may repent at leisure. 

The Old Bachelor, Congreve. 
Choose not alone a proper mate. 

But proper time to marry. 

Pairing Time Anticipated. Cowper. 
A young man married is a man that’s marr’d. 

AlVs Well That Ends Well. Shakespeare. 
Soft eyes looked lovo to eyes which Bp>ake again, 

And all went merry as a marriage-bell. 

Childe llarUiVs Pilgrimage. Byron. 
Martyrs. — The blood of the martyrs is the seed ofM-“> 
Church. TcrtuUJ'M*;. 

I 

Master-Passion. — 

And hence one master-passion in the breast | 

Like Aaron’s serpent, swallows up the rest. 

Essay on Man. Jpopo. 

Memory. — 

Canst thou not minister to a mind dise<i,s'd, 

I’iuck from the memory a rooted sorrow, . . « 

Macbeth. Shakespear.^. 

Men. — M on were deceivers ever. 

Much Ado About Nothing. Shakespeare. 
For men must work and women must weep. 

The Three Fishers, 0. Kingsley. 
Men may rise on stepping-stones 
Of their dead celves to higher things. 

In Memoriam. Tennyson. 
Men at soma time are masters of their fates. 

Julius Caesar. Shakospearo, 
Men are but children of a larger growth. 

All for Love. Ory'df R. 

All men think all men mortal but themselves. 

Night Thoughts. Youn^, 

Merot. — W lio will not mercie unto others show. 

How can he raercio ever hope to have ? 

Faerie Queen. Speasor. 
The quality of mercy is not strain’d ; 

It droppeth as the gentle rain from heaven 
Upon the place beneath ; it is twice bless’d ; 

It bleasoth him that gives and him that takes. 

The Merchant of Venice. Shakespeare. 

Mill. — G od’s miU grinds slow but sure. 

Jacula Prudeisium. Herbert* 
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Though the mills of God grind slowly. 

Yet they grind exceeding small ; 

Though with patience He stands waiting, 

W'ith exactness Ho grinds all. 

Hetribution. Longfellow. 
Ilrsm. — And out of mind os soon as out of sight. 

Sonnet LVL Brooke. 
The mind is its own place, and in itself 
Oaa make a heaven of hell, a hell of heaven. 

Paradise Lost. Look /. Milton. 
The ciiad’s the standard of the man. 

11 ora Lyrica. Watts. 
Absence of occupation is not rest, 

,A mind quite vacant is a mind distress’d. 

Retirement. Oowpor. 
It is best to have the orbits of the mind concentric 
with those of the universe. 

Noi^m Organum. Bacon. 
'Tis tho mind that makes tlic body rich. 

And, as the sun breaks through tho darkest clouds. 

So honour peereth through tho meanest habit. 

The Taming of the Shreio. ShakesjuMre. 
Ganst thou not minister to a mind disc^asod ? 

M acbeth, Shakespeuro. 
Jfy mind to mo a king<iom is. 

„ . SirE. Hyo-. 

MiasRY.—Misery acquaints a man with strange bed- 
fellows. Tempest. Shakespeare. 

adlSTBESS.— And udatresa of herself, though china fall, 

^ Moral Essays, loj-e. 

MOYAEcn.— I am monarch of all I survey, 

My right there is noiitj to dispute ; 
t^om the centre all round to the sea 
I am lord of the fowl and tho brute. 

MoBiti. — To point a moral, or adorn a tale. ^ 

Vanity of Human Wishes. Jehnst.n. 

WorirsB. — 

A mother is a mother still 
Tho holiest thing alive. 

. Three Graves. ColerM'M*. 

Lnasppy is tho man for whom his own mother Inn 
not mado nil other mothers venerable. J. 1*. llichter 
Music. — 

Tho man that hath no music in himself. 

Nor i.s not mov’d with concord of eweet sounds, ! 
Is lit for treasons, 8tratageiTi.s, ami .spoils. j 

ir . , ^he :l/ercAan< of Venire. Shahesuvutv. I 

Music ha.h charms to soothe the savage breast ‘ * 

lo soften rocks, or bend a knotted oak. i 

Vi Ml. \ri . 1 Mourning Rride. Congreve. - 

Who Rteah my purse bteala tra-ih ® 1 

***** 

he that filches from mo my go*od name* 

^obs me of that which not enriches him. 

Ana makes me poor indeed. 

in a name T .hat whioW caU ttr”" 
By any other name would smeU as sweet. 

X' rx Romeo and Juliet. Shake^ine > r,. 

Nattok—Oo, touch of nature makes the whole worfi Liu! 

AB are hut *** CrSMiBo. Shakespeare. 

Whose 

But look, through Nature up to Nature's God 
N»t.ar.. the yicar of the 

ji-'f 

Ho thou but thine. 

* J^^ture be yonr teacher. 

. TaMu Turned. Wordsworth. 


Katuss* — And Kature's living motion lent 
The pulse of hope to discontent. 

2'he Two Voices. Tennyson. 
To the solid ground 

Of Nature trusts the mind that builds for aye. 

Miscellaneous Sonnets. Wordsworth. 
By the deep sea, and music in its roar : 

1 love not man the less, but Nature more. 

Childe HaroltPa Pilgrimage, Byron. 
And Nature, the old nurse, took 
Tho child upon her knee. 

Saying, “ Hero is a story-book 
Thy Eathor has ivTittcn for thee.** 
f‘ Como, wander with me,” sho said, 

“ Into regions yet untrod, 

And read what is still unread 
In the manuscript of God.” 

Address to Agassiz. Longfellow, 
Knowing that, Nature never did betray 
The heart that loved her. 

Tintern Allbey. Wordsworth. 
Xkcessity. — Necessity, the mother of invention. 

The Twin Rivals, Farquhar. 
And with necessity 

The tyrant’s plea, excus’d his devilish deod.s. 

Paradise Lost. Book IV. Milton. 
Necessity is tho argument of tyrants, it is the cn-f**! 
of slaves. Speech, November, 17 S3, lilt. 

New. — B o not the first by whom tho new are trie.!. 

Nor yet tho la.st to lay tho old aside. 

Essay on Criticism. Powo. 

^roirr. — 

Night, sable goddess ! from her ebon throne. 

In rayleas majesty, now stretches forth 
Her leaden scoptro o’er a slumboring world. 

Night 'Thoughts. Young, 
Tis now tho very witching time of nigiit. 

Hamlet. Shakespeare. 
Tho day is done, and the duikii.'s.s 
Falls from the wings of ^igb^ 

As a feather is wit f ted downward 
From an eagle in his fiight. 

And the rnght shall bo filled with luusic 
And tho cares that infest (he day 
Shall fold their tents like tho Arabs 
And as silently steal away. 

TT t- ... PteJJay is Done. Longfclicw. 
How beautiful is night ! 

In full orbed glory, voiidtr moon divino 
Kolls through tho dark blue depths. 

Beneath her steady ray 
Tho desert-eirclo spreads. 

Like tho round ocean, girdled with the sky. 

Noblb, Nobility.— S weet mercy is nobility’s truo^badge*. 

Titus Andronicus. Shakespeare. 
Howe er it be, it seems to me, 

’Tis only noble to bo good. 

Kind hearts are more than coronets 
And simple faith than Norman blood. 

Lndy Clara Vere de Vere. Tennyson. 
Never yet 

Was noble man,’ but made ignoble talk. 

Ho makes no friend who never made a foe. 
r, ^ Lancelot and Elaine. Tennvf-or 

Obey, OnKi>ireN'cE.--Obey, and you shall be free in UmL 
put m minor things, as well oa in greater, it is onlv 
right service whicli is perfect freedom. Ruskiii. 

He did God’s will, to Him all oao 
If on earth or in the sun. 

The Boy and the Angct. R, Browning. 

Tho power and glory of all creatures, and all matter 
consists iu their obodienco, not in their fre^om"^ 
The sun has no liberty— a de.ul leaf has much. 

The Two Paths. Roskixu 
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Old . — I love eveiything that’s old. Old friends, old 
times, old manners, old books, old wine. 

/She Stoops to Conquer. Golds^th. 
Old friends are best. King Janies used to call for 
his old shoos ; they were easiest for his feet. 

Friends. J. Selden, 

Opiniow.— H e that complies against his will 
Is of his own opinion still. 

Iludihrai. Butler. 

Obaolb.— 

I am Sir Oracle, 

And when I upc my lips let no dog bark. 

Merchant of Venice. Shakespeare. 

Obdkb. — 

Order is heaven’s first law ; and this confest, 

Home arc, and miipt be, greater than the rest, 

HI ore rich, more vi iac ; but who infers from hence 
Tliat auch r.re happier, shocks all common sense. 

Essay on Man. Pojie. 
Oethodoxy. — Orthodoxy is my doxy. Heterodoxy i^ 
another man’s doxy. Memoirs. Priestley. 


Paib. — One fire burns out another’s burning. 

One pain is lessen’d by another’s anguish. 

Romeo and Jvliet. Shakespeare. 
Sweet is pleasure after pain. 

Alexander's Feast. Vryden. 
AhiY ! by some degree of woo 
W 0 every bliss must gain ; 

The heart can ne’er a transport know 
That never feels a pain. Song. Lyttelton. 


Patiekt, Patjkkce. — Bcw'aro the fury of a patient man. 

Absalom and Achitophd. Drydea. 
>Sho sat, like Paticnco on a monument. 

Smiling at grief. Ttcd/fh Eight. iSbakespeare. 
Tlie worst speak someth iug good ; if all want sense 
God takes a text and prencheth Pa-ti-cnco. 

The Church Porch, Herbert. 
Paupeb. — R attle his bones over the atones 1 

He’s only a pauper whom nobody owns I 

The Pauper's Ride. Keel. 
Peace. — P eace hrd.li her victories 

No leas renowned than war. 

To the Lord General Cromtcdl. Milton. 
Still in thy right hand carry gentle peace. 

To silence envious tongues ; be just, and fear not. 
Let all the ends thou idmcst at he thy countrj 's. 
Thy God’s and truth’s. 

King Henry VI/ 1. Shakespeare. 


Peit. — B eneath the rule of men entire?^'- great 
Tho pen is mightier than the su ord. 

Richelieu. Lytton. 

Pbbfect, PEBrECTiow. — Tho very pink of perfection. 

She Stoops to Conquer. Goldsmith. 
Perfect I call Thy plan : 

Thanks that I was a man I 
Maker, remake, complete — 

I trust what Thou snalt do. 

Ben Ezra. Browning. 


Pinix)SOPny.— 


There am more things in heaven and earth, Horatio, 
Than are dreamt of in your philosophy. 

li'urdet. fihakospeare. 
A little philosophy inclinoth a man’s mind to 
atheism, but depth in philosophy briugeth men’s 
minds about to religion. Essay on Atheism. Bacon. 


Physic.— Throvr physic to the dogs ; I’ll none of it. 

Macbeth. Shakespeare. 
PxxY. — Pity’s akin to love. Oroonoha. Sontherno. 

Oareless their merits or their faults to scan. 

His pity gave ere charity began. 

The Deserted ViUage. Goldsmith. 
Of all the paths that lead to woman’s love. 

Pity’s the straightest. 

Knight of MaUa. Beaumont and Floteher. 


Plaht Lmsro. — 

Plain living and high thinking are^no more, 

Sonnets. Wor^worth, 

Pleasttbr.— B ut pleasures are like poppies spread. 

You seize the flower, its bloom is shed. 

Tam O'Shanter. Bums. 
A m.an of pleasure is a man of pains. 

NigJU Thoughts. Young. 
Poets.— A nd as imagination bodies forth 

Tho forms of things unknown, the poet’s pen 
Turns them to shapes, and gives to airy nothing 
A local habitation and a name. 

Midsummer Night's Dream. Shakespeare. 
Poets are all who love, who feel great trutli.s, 

And tell them ; and the truth of truths is love., 

Festus. Bailey, 

Poisoir. — What’s one man’s poison, signor. 

Is another’s merit and drink. 

Love's Cure. Beaumont and Fletcher. 
PoVEETT. — Slow rises worth by poverty depress’d. 

London. S. Johnson. 

Peatse. — P raise undeserved is scandal in disguise. 

Epistles of Horace. Pope, 
D.amn with faint praise, assent with civil leer, 

And without sneering teach tho rest to sneer ; 
Willing to wound and yet afraid to strike. 

Just hint a f.mlt, and hesitate dislike. 

Epistle to Dr. Arhuthnot. Pope- 
PiiAY. — Ho prayeth well who lovoth well 
Both man and bird and beast. 


He prayeth host who loveth best 
All things both great and small. 

2'he Ancient Mariner, Coleridge , 
Whute’er is good to wish that ask of heaven ; 

3>ut if for r.ny uif:h thou dar’st not pray’, 

Then i>Ttty to God to cast that wish aw'ay. 

Hartley Colcrid^*. . 

Peayek. — M ore things are wrought by prayer 

Than this world dreams of. Wherefore, let thy vtr-h.' 
RiHC like a fountain for mo night and day. 

The Passing of Arthur. Ten^jy^joi 
When prayer delights thee least, tlien learn to 
“ Houl, now is greatest need that thou sliculdst ' 

.'iK'h 

.Hay, what is prayer, when it is prayer indeed ? ^ 

The mighly utterance of a mighty need. \ 

The man is praying who doth press with nngkt. 

Out of his darkness into (^od’s owm light. 

Trench, 

Wo, ignorant of ourselves. 

Beg often our own harms, which the wise Powers 
Deny us for our good ; bo find we profit 
By losing of our prayers. 

Antony and Cleopatra. Shakespeare • 
ruBAOiiER, The Village. — 

A man ho was to all the country dear, 

And passing rich with forty pounds a year. 
*♦♦*** 


Pleased with his guests the good man learned to glow 
And quite forgot their vices in their woe ; 

0arele.s8 their merits or their faults to scan. 

His pity gave ere charity began. 

The Deserted ViUage. Goldsmith. 

Present (Livtnq). — 

Trust no future, howe’er pleasant, 

Jjct tho dead past bury its dead ; 

Aft, act, in the living present, 

Heart within and God o’erhead. 

Psalm of Life. Longfellow. 


Peimeose.— , . , . j 

Himself tho primrose path of dalliance treads, 

And rocks not his own redo. 

Hamlet. Shakespeare 

Peibon. — S tone walla do not a prison make. 

Nor iron bars a cage. 

Ta Althea from Prison. Lovelacei 
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'MTKttB*— A proverb is one man’s vrit and all mcn’i 
vrisdom. Jlaentoirs of Mackiiiitosh, Bussell* 

'0BPO81. — ^Yct I doubt not througb the ages 
one increasing purpose runs, 

And the thoughts of men are widen’d 
with the process of the suns. 

Locksley 11 aU. Tennyson. 

iUAREELS. — Those who in quarrola interposo 
Must often wipe a bloody nose. 

Fables. Gay. 

\EADiBa. — Beading maketh a full man, conference 
a ready man, and wTiting an exact man. 

Essays. Bacon. 

dEASq^. — The feast of reason and the flow of soul. 

Eaiirt I. Pope. 

I have no other but a woman’s reason : I think him 
BO, because I think him so. 

Two Oentlcmen of Verona. Shakespeare. 

Reputation. — Seeking the bubble reputation 
Even in the cannon’s mouth. 

As You Like It. Shakespeare. 

, The purest treasure mortal times afford 
Is spotless reputation ; that away. 

Men are but gilded loam or painted clay. 

A jewel in a ten times barr’d up chest 
Is a bold spirit in a lo 3 \al breast. 

Mins honour is my life ; both grow in one; 

Take honour from nio, and my life is done. 

Jxing Richard II. Shakespeare. 

Revenge. — Certainly in taking revenge a man is but even 
with Iris enemy, but in passing it over lie is superior : 
for it is a prince’s part to pardon. ... A man that 
strulioth revenge keeps his own wounds green, 
wliieh otherwise would Jical and do well. 

Of Revenge. Bacon. 

RjiETomc. — For all a rhetorician’s rules 

Tench nothing but to name his tools. 

llvdibrae Butler. 

P.HYMi!- — Neither rhyme nor reason can express how much. 

As You Like It. Shakespeare. 

Kicues. — I cannot call riches better than the baggage of 
virtue ; the Homan word is better “ impedimenta ” ; 
for as baggage is to an armj”, so is rielies to virtue ; 
it cannot bo spared nor left behind, but it hindcreth 
tho march ; yea, and the care of it aoinetiinos loscth 
or disturbeth tho victory. 0/ Riches. Bacon. 

Bad Words. — 

Var of all sad words of tongue or pen, 

The saddest are these; “ It might have been ! ” 

Maud Muller. Whittier. 


Schemes. — T he best laid schemes o’ mice and men 

Gang aft agley. To a Mouse. Burns. 


See.—O Vad some power the giftie gie ns, 

To see oursels os others see us ! 

To a Losist. Burns. 

Self.— 


Love took up the harp of life, and smote on all the 
chords with might, 

Smote the chord of self that, trembling, passed in 
music out of sight* Locksley HaU. Tennyson. 
Self reverence, self knowledge, self control, 

These three alouo load life to sovereign power, 

0 _ . CEnone. Tennyson. 

Bbbmons. Sermons in stones, and good in everything. 

(See under Books.) 

Serpent.— The trail of the serpent is over them all. 

Paradise and the Peri. Moore. 
Serve* Thousands at His bidding speed. 

And post o’er land and ocean without rest ; 

They also serve who only stand and wait. 

Eonneit, Milton. 

«LWiOE.--Saeiioe is like sleep, it refredies wisdom, 

( Noimm Organum. Bacon. 


Silent, Silence.— 

There was sUenoe deep as deaths 
And tho boldest held bis breath 
For a time. Battle of the Baltic. CampbdL 
Spires whose “ silent finger points to heaven.” 

The Excursion. Wordsworth. 
Sin.— Compound for sins they are inclined to, 

Bv damning those they have no mind to. 

Hudihras, Butler. 


Ere Bin could blight or sorrow fade. 

Death came with friendly care ; 

The opening bud to heaven conveyed. 

And bade it blossom there. 

Epitaph on an Infant. Coleridge. 
I am a man 

More sinned against than sinning. 

King Lear. Shakespeare. 
For a goexi man’s sin. 

(See under Angels.) 


Sleke. — 

To Bleep perchance to dream : ny, there’s the rub. 

IlarrUct. Shakespeare. 
Tired Nature's Ewer t restorer, balmy sleep ! 

Night Tiioughts. Young. 
Wo are stich stuff 

As dreams .are made of ; and our little life 
in rounded with a sleep. 

The Tempest. Shakespeare, 
Sleep that knits up the ravelled sleavo of care. 

The death of each day’s life, sour labour’s bath. 

Balm of hurt minds, great nature’s second course. 

Macbeth. Shakespeare. 


O sleep, 0 gentle sleep. 

Nature’s soft nurse, how have T frighted thee ? 

Uenry 1 V. Part II. Shakoapoare. 
Smiles. — Eiornal smilcR his emptiness betray. 

As Bhallow Btroams run dimpling all the way. 

Epistle (o Dr. Arbulhnot. Pope. 
Smiles from reason flow. 

To brute deny’d, and are of fo'.e the food. 

Paradise Lost. Hook IX. Milton. 
Ho chilled the popular pruii^'cs of the King 
With silent amiles of slow dispnragoment. 

Guinevere. Tennyson. 


Solitude.— 


O Solitude ! where are the charms 
That sages have seen in thy face ? 

Cowper. 

How eweet, how passing sweet is solitude ! 

But grant me still a friend in my retreat, 

Whom I may whisper, solitude is sweet. 

Retirement. Cowper. 
He makes a solitude, and calls it — peace. 

The Bride of Ahydos. Byron. 
The worst solitude is to want friendship. 

Novum Organum, Bacon. 
For Bolitudo sometimes is best society, 

And short retirement urges sweet return. 

Paradise Lost. Book X. Milton. 
Sorrow, — The path of sorrow, and that, path alone. 

Leads to the land whore sorrow is unknown. 

To an Afflicted Lady. Cowpcr« 
Give sorrow words ; the CTicf that does not speak, 
Whispers the o’er-fraught heart, and bids it break. 

Macbeth. Sbakospoare. 

When sorrows come, they conte not single spies, 
But in battalions. Uamlct. Shakespeare. 

Never to blond our pleasure or our pride 
W’^ith sorrow of tho meanest thing that feels. 

Uart-Leap Wdl. Wordsworth. 
A sorrow’s crown of sorrow is remoiubering happier 
things. Lockdty HaU. Tennyson. 

’Tis sorrow builds the shining ladder up. 

Whose golden rounds are our calamities. 

Whereon our firm feet nlautin^, nearer God 
The spirit climbs, and hath its eyes unsealed. 

0% the Death of a Friend^s Child. J. B. LowelL 
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SOBBOW.— 

Ere Bin could blight or sorrow fade. ^ 

(See under Sin.) 


Soul.— .... 

There is Bome soul of goodness in things evil. 

Would men observiugly distil it out. 

King Henry V. Shakespeare. 
Breathes there the man with soul so dead. 

(See under Land.) 

Our birth is but a sleep and a forgetting : 

The soul that rises with ns, our life’s star. 

Hath hml elsewhere its setting, 

Jind conjcth from afnr. 

Intimations of Immortality. Wordsworth. 
A fiery ‘^oul, whi^.h, working out its way, 

I’Yctted the pig/iiy body to decay. 

And o*cr-iiifornied the tenement of clay. 

Absalom and AcMtophel. Drydcn. 

A healthy soul, imprison it as you will, in squalid 
garrets, ihabliy coat, bodily sickness, or whatever 
t;lse, Aull a.s.s('rt its heaven-granted indefeasible 
freedom, i(.s right to conquer difficulties, to do work, 
even to feel gladness. 

Essay on Johnson. Carlyle. 

Spiritual Creatures. — 

Millions of spiritual creatures walk the earth 
Unseen, both when we wake and when wo sleep. 

Paradise Lost. Milton. 


SrAU.— A vi(j]et by a nio.ssy stone 

Half hidden from the eye ; 

Fair as a star when only one 
Is shining in the sky. Lucy. Wordsworth. 
At whose sight all the stars 
Hide their diminish’d heads. 

Paradise Lost. Booh IV. Milton. 
The fault, dear Brutus, i.s not in our stars 
But in ouryelvcs that we are underlings. 

J ulius Ccesar. Shakespeare. 
Silently, one by one, in the infinite meadows of heaven 
Blossomed the lovely stars, the forget-me-nots of the 
ungely. Evangeline. Longfellow. 


TAUonT.— 

Men must bo taught as if yon taught them noit^ 

And things unknown propos’d as things forgot. 

Essay on Critieism. Popfr. 

Teach. — I can easier teach twenty what were good to 
done than be one of the twenty to follow mine owr» 
instructions. 

7'he Merchant of Venice', Shakcspeari . 
Tear. — So bright the tear in beauty’s eye. 

Love half regrets to kiss it dry. 

Bride of Ahydos. Byror, 
Temple. — No sooner is a temple built to God, but the dev: 
builds a chapel hard by. 

Jaetda Pruidenlum. Herbert. 
Then towered the palace, then in awful state. 

The Temple reared its everlasting gate. 

No workman’s steel, no pondcrou.<» axes rung : 

Like some tall palm the mystic fabric sprung. 

Palestine. It. Hebor 

The solemn temples, Ac. (See under Globe). 
Thinketil— 

As a man thinketh, so is he. 

Essays. Emerson. 

Thought. — Thought is deeper than all speech ; 

Feeling deeper than all thought. 

Stanzas. Craneb 

And Thought leapt out to wed with Thought 
Ere Thought could wed itself with Speech. 

In Memoriam. Tennyson.. 
To me the meanest flower that blows ean givo 
Thoughts that do often lie too deep for tears. 

Intimations of Immortality. Wordawortb 
Thoughts that brealbo, and words that burn. 

Progress of Poesy. (Jr.'.y 
Thoughts hardly to be pocked 
Into a narrow act. 

Fancies that broke tlirough language and csc.^^^A : 
All I could never l>e, 

All, men ignored in me, / 

This was I worth to God, whose v lieel t^^® pifcchcj 
shaped. Babbi Ben Ezra. II. -Browning. 


STRE 5 QTH, STRONG.— 

O 1 it is excellent 

To have a giant's strength ; but it is tyrannous 
To use it like a giant. 

Measure for Measure. Shakespeare. 

Sublime. — The sublima and the ridiculous are often 
nearly related. Age of Season. Paine. 

fCnow how sublime a thing it is 
Tu Buffer and bo strong. 

The Light of Stars. Longfellow. 

ScCUKSS. — 

’Tia not in mortals to command success, 

But we' 11 do more, Sempronius ; we’ll deserve it. 

Cato. Addison. 

Sufferance. — Sufferance is the badge of all our tribe. 

Merchant of Fc7u'ce. Shakespeare. 

SUFFERINO.— 

Most wretched men 
Are cradled iulo poetr}” by wrong. 

They learn in suffering wliat they teach in song. 

J ulian and Maddalo. Shelley. 

8r3TEM.s- — Our little systems have their day ; 

They have their day and cease to be; 

They are but broken lighte of Thee, 

And Thou, 0 Lord, art more than they, 

III Memoriam. Tennyson. 

Tasks.— 

\Te cannot kindle when we will 
The fire which in the heart resides ; 

The spirit bloweth and is still. 

In mystery our soul abides. 

But tasks in hours of insight willed 
C^u be through hours of gloom fulfilled. 

MoraiUy. Matthew Arnold. 


Throne. — In that fierce light which beats upoa\^ throne 
And blackens every blot. 

Idylls of the King {Dedication.) Ttsnnysoa 

Tide. — T here is a tide in the affairs of men, 

Which, taken at the flood, leads on to fortune. 

Julius Ccesar. Shakespeare. 

Tims. — I n records that defy the tooth of time. 

Love of Fame. Young 
Procrastination is the thief of time. 

Kighl Thoughts. Young- 
We take no note of time 
But from its loss. Night Thoughts. Young 
We live in deeds, not years; in thoughts, not breaths 
In feelings, not in figures on a dial. 

We should count time by heart throbs. 

Festus, Bailey 

The time is out of joint ; 0 cursed spite 1 
That ever I was born to set it right. 

llarnlet. Shakespeare 

Come what come may ; 

Time and the hour runs through the roughest day. 

Macbeth. Shakespearf 

To-morrow. — 

Defer not till to-morrow to be wise. 

To-morrow’s sun to thee may never rise. 

Letter to Cobham, Congreve 
Trade. — In every ago and clime wo see 
Two of a trade can never agree. 

Fahks. 

Treason.— 

Treason doth never prosper, what’s tho reason t 
Why if it proepor, none dare call it treason. 

Epigrams. Sir .lobn Harringtoc 
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Teiflb. TBmAii.— Wliat mighty coutcsta rise from 
triyial things. Tht Bape of the Lock* Pope. 

Since tritlos moke the sum of human things, 

And half our taisery from oar foibles springs. 

Senaihility. H. More. 

Think naught a trifle, though it small appear ; 

Small sands the mouutoin, moments make the year. 
And trifios life. Love of Fame. Young. 

Trifles make perfection, end perfection is no trifle. 

Michael Angelo. 

TaPE, Tbxjth. — 

— To thine own self be true ; 

And it must follow, as the night the day. 

Thou caust not then be false to any man. 

^ llandei. Shakespeare. 

For truth hoe such a face and such a mien. 

As to be lov’d needs only to bo seen. 

The Uind and Panther. Dryden. 
And spite of pride, in erring reason’s Sfiite, 

One truth is clear, whatever is, is right. 

Easay on Man. Pope. 
Dare to be true, nothing can need a lie ; 

A fault which needs it most grows two thereby. 

The Vhxirch Porch. Herbert. 
No pleasure is comparable to the standing upon the 
van^c-ground of truth. Easay.i. Bacon. 

Ho is the freeman whom the truth makes free. 

Winter Morning Walk. Cowper. 
’Tis strange -but true ; for truth is always strange 1 
Ftranger tlian fiction. Don Juan. Byron. 

And the truth of truths is love. 

(See under Poets.) 
True as the dial to the sun 
Although it bo not shined upon. 

ITudibras. Butler. 
Tell the truth and shame tlio devil. 

King Henry IV. Shakespeare. 
Ti'ufli is as impossible to bo soiled by any outward 
touch jis tho sunbeam. 

The Doctrine and Discipline of Divorce. Milton. 
W ho ever know truth put to tho worse in a free and 
open encounter I Areopagitica. Milton. 

CssEEir. — 

Full many a flower is born to blush unseen. 

And waste its sweetness on the desert air. 

Elegy in a Country Churchyard. Cray. 
Valopb. — Tlie better part of valour is discretion, 
rr King Henry IV. Parti. Shakespeare. 

V AMTV. Where doth tho w’oild thrust fort.h a vanity. 

So it bo new, there’s no respect how vile. 

^ _ . litchard II, Shakespeare. 

\ ABIETY. — Variety’s the very spice of life 
That gives it all its flavour. 

. The Task. Cowper. 

vicjc.—^ice IS a monster of so frightful niioii, 

As, to be hated, needs but to be seen ; 

Yet seen too oft, familiar with her face. 

Wo first endure, then pity, then embrace. 

iho gMB are just, and of our pleasant vices 
Make instruments to plague us. 

wj. . King Lear. Shakespeare. 

Vice in its own pure native ugliness. 

Mastei., Thz._ Crabbe. 

There in his noisy mansion skilled to rule, 

Ine village mister taught his little school : 

A man severe he was and stern to view ; 

WeU had the boding tremblers learned to trace 
The day s disasters in his morning face. 

Tirtub.— Deserted Village, Goldsmith, j 

f-roth (enough for man to know) 

• Virtue alone la happiness below.” ' 

0 Fssay on Man. Pope. 


ViBTtri.-* 

To maken yertne of neoessite. 

Tht Knighte'stTale. CSianoer. 
Negative virtues argue innocence not merit. 

Novum Organum, Bacon. 

Virtue is its own reward. 

ImUations of Boracn. Prior, 
Bfen’s evil manners live in brass ; their virtues 
We write in water. 

King Henry VlII. Shakespeare. 
Virtue could sec to do what virtue would 
By her owm radiant light, though sun and moon 
Were in tho flat sea sunlc. 

Gomus. Milton. 

I cannot praise a fugitive and cloistered virtue, 
uncxcrcised and unbreathod, that never sallies out 
and seeks her adversary. Milton, 

Wait. — All things come round to him who will but wait. 
Tales of a Wayside Inn. Longfellow, 
Walnuts. — In after-dinner talk 

Across the walnuts and the wine. 

The. Miller" s Daughter. Tennyson. 
Wab. — B ut war’s a game which, were their subjects wise. 
Kings would not play at. 

Winter Morning Walk. Cowper, 
To be prepared for war is one of the most effectual 
means of preserving peace. 

Epeecli to Congress. Washington. 
The sinews of war. Lift of Cltomenea. Plutarch. 
Wax. — 

His heart was one of those which most enamour us — 
Wax to receive and marble to retain. 

Deppo. Byron. 

Wealth. — 

His best comnanions, innocence and health, 

And hia beet liches, ignorance of wealth. 

The Deserted Village. Goldsmith, 
Can wealth pive hapi)me88 ? Look around and see 
What gay distress, what splendid misery ; 

I envy none their j)ageaniry and show',* 

I envy none the gilding of their w oe. Young. 

Web.— T ho web of our life is of a mingled yarn, rood 
and ill together. ^ 

AlVs WdH that Ends WeU. Shakespeare. 
O what a tangled web wo weave 
When first wo practise to deceive. 

Marmion. Scott. 

Weeds. — 

Small herbs have grace, great weeds do grow apace. 
Pichard III. Shakespeare. 

She thrives, God’s blessed husbandry ; 

Most like a vino which full of fruit 
Doth cling and lean and climb toward heA%ven, 

While earth still binds its root. 

4 . Porre.^ Boom. 0. Rossetti. 

Wind.— God tempers the wind to the shorn lamb. 

I he Sentimental Journey. Sterne, 

Wise, Wisdom.— 

^po of the wise who soar, but never roam ; 

True to the kindred points of Heaven and Home. 

® Skylark. Wordsworth. 
Wisdom IB ofttiines nearer when wo stoop 
Than when we soar, 

^ht Excursion. Wordsworth. 
A sadder and a wiser man. 

He rose the morrow mom. 

, . Ancient Mariner. Coleridge, 

Full of wise saws and modern instances. 

^ ^ Shakespeare. 

Wish. — Thy wish was father, Han^, to that thought. 

_ . . Henry IV. Part II. Bhakespeare. 

WiT — Brevity is the soul of wit. Ham/el. Shakespeare. 
True Wit is Nature to advantage dress'd. 

What oft was thought, but ne'er so well oxjixess'd. 

Essay on CrUiciim. Pope. 
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VTosuir,— Frailty, thy name is voman. 

BamUi. Shakeapeare. 
The woman that deliberates is lost. CeUo, Addison. 
Ho is a fool who thinks by force or skill 
To turn the current of a woman’s will. 

Adventures of Five Hours. Take. 
Blessing sho is ; God made her so. 

And deeds of week day hoIiac;j3 
Drop from her, noiseless as the snow. 

My Love, Lowell. 
A creature not <oo bright or good 
For human nature’s daily food ; 

I'>r transient sorrows, simple wiles. 

Praise, blame, love, kisses, tears and smiles. 

Ske tojs a phantom of delight, Wordsworth. 
Tile path of a good woman is indeed strewn with 
flow{‘r^», but they rise boliind her steps, not before 
them. Sesame and Lilies, Buskin. 

l)o you not know I am a woman ? When I think 
I must spo.'ik. As You Like It. Shakespeare. 

O woman ! in our hour of case. 

Uncertain, coy, and hard to please, . . . 

Wlion pain and angui.di wring the brov;, 

A niinistoring angel thou. Marmion, Scott. 

Her voice was over soft. 

Gentle and low, — an excellent tiling in woman. 

King Lear. Shakespeare. 
When lovely woman stoops to folly. 

And finds too lato that men betray. 

What charms can soothe her melancholy. 

What art can wash her guilt away ? 

Vicar of Wakefield. Goldsmith. 
WoaDB. — For words are wise men’s counters, they do but 
reckon by them ; but they are the money of fools. 

The Leviathan. Hobbes. 
Words are like leaves ; and where they most abound. 
Much fruit of sense beneath is rarely found. 

Essay on Criticism. Pope. 
But words are things, and a small drop of ink 
Falling, like dew, upon a thought, produces 
That which makes thousands, perhaps millions, tliink. 

Don J uan. Byron. 

My words fly up. my thoughts remain below j 
Words without thoughts never to Heaven go. 

iJamliU. Shakespiare. 
Immodest words admit of no defence ; 

For want of deconoy is want of sense. 

Lord Rooconimon. 

Woart. — For there is a perennial nobleness, and even 
.saeredness in W’ork. W'e.ro he never so benighted, 
forgetful of his high calling, there is always hope in 
a nian th.at actually and earnestly works ; in Idleness j 
alone is there perpetual despair. 

PaM and Present, T. Carlyle. | 


WoVLIk^ 

I hold the world but oe the world, Grotuiio | 

A stage, where every man most play a part. , 

The Merchant of Venice, ShaJkespeai 
AH the world’s a stage. 

And all the men and women merely players : 

As You Like It. Shakespear 
If God hath made this world so fair. 

(See under Heaven 

The world is too much with us ; late and soon. 
Getting and spending, wo lay waste our powers : 
Little wo SCO in Nature that is ours ; 

Wo have given our hearts away, a sordid booh. 

Sonnets. Wordsw'ortl 
The year's at the Spring 
And day’s at the morn, . • « * 

God’s in His heaven 
All’s right with the world. 

Pippa Passes, R. Browniu; 
You have too much respect upon the world ; 

They lose it that do buy it with much care. 

Merchant of Venice, Shakespean 

WoaM. — The smallest worm will torn, being trodden cn. 

Kir,g Henry VI. Shakoapoaiv 
A worm is in the bud of youth. 

And at the root of ago. 

Hill of Mortality. Cow’i^c] 

Wbath. — 

Gathering her brows like gathering storm. 

Nursing her wrath to keep it warm. 

Tam O' Shantcr. Burn 

Weoth. — 

And to bo wroth with one w'o love 
Both work like madness in the brain. 

Christabd. Coleridg 

Weitin'o. — 

True case in writing comes from art, not chanoo, 
As those move easiest who have leam’d to dance. 

Essay on Criticism. Popt 
Hard writing makes easy reading. 

The Pleasures of Life, Lubbo»i 
You wiito with case to show your breeding. 

Bat easy writing’s curst hard reading. 

Life of aheridan, Mooto 

YotTNo, Youth. — 

In gallant trim the gilded vessel goes. 

Youth oil the prow and pleasuro at the helm. 

The Hard. Gro; 

Bliss was it in that daven to be alive. 

But to bo young was very heaven. 

The Prdnde, Wordsworl 
Ho wears the rose of youth upon him. 

Antony and Cleopatra, Shakospea 


ENGLISH AUTHORS. 


A Beckett GQbert A., 1311-50, comic 
historian. 

Abbott, John Stevens Cabot, 1805-1877, 
Amcr. historian, 

Abbott, Lyman, 18S5, Amer. religions 
writer. 

Adams, Wm., 181i-184r8, sacred alleffory. 

Adamson, Robert, 1852, philosophical 
writer. 

Adeler, U-xx (see Clark). 

Addison, Joseph, 1672-1719, poet, essayist 
dramatist. 

Ady, Mrs. Henry (nde Julia Cartwright), 
art critio. biographer. 

A^c, c, 1000, sacred writer, taranalator. 


(British and American), 

Aflalo, F. G., 1870, writer oa British 
coasts and fishing. 

Agasaiz, Louis, 1807-1873, Amer. natur- 
alist. 

Ai(l<L>, Hamilton, dramatist, novelist. 

Aikln, Lucy, 1781-1864, historian. 

Ainger, Canon Afred, 1837-1004, literary 
critic, editor, preadier. 

Answortb, W, Harrison, 1805-1882, 
novelist. 

Ary, Sir O. B., 1801-1892, astronomer. 

Airy, Osmund, 1848, historian. 

Akeuside, Mark, 1721-1770, poet, essayist. 

Alcott, Louisa M., 1832-1888, Amer. 
novelist. 


Alciiin, 7.33-804, theolofrian. 

Adhelm, 656-709, hagiologist 
AJrich, Dr. U., 1647-1710, scholar 
divine. 

Alexander, Mrs,, see Hector. 

Aford, Henry, Dean, 1810-1871, edJ 
translator, theologian. 

Afred, King, 849-901, translator. 
Afrcd of Beverley, c. 1130, cAuronlclci 
Alsou, Sir Aidiibald, 1792-1867, histoJ 
Alien, Grant, 1848-1899, novdist, scler 
Allen, James Lane, 1849, Amer. nov< 
Alingham, William, 1824rl889, I 
editor. 

Alison, Thomas, o. 1697, arctic Toyaj 
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AndrewflSy Lancelot (Bisku^), WM-1636, 

ttwologiftn- 

^naahtt (Aichbishop), 1034-1109, theo- 
logian. 

Asatox, F., see T. A. Guthrie, 

Atber, Edward, literary historian, 

Axbnthnot, Dr. John, 1667-1735, eatirist. 

Ardher, William, 1856, dramatic critic. 

Argyll, Duke of, 1823-1900, philosopher 
and controTersiallat. 

Armstrong, Joiiu (Physician), 1708-1779, 
medical writer. 

AiTZistrong, Fir Walter, 1850, art critic. 

Arnold, Sh Edwin, 1832-1904, orientalist, 
poet, jonmaiist. 

Arnold, Edwin L., novelist. 

AmolA Matthew, 1822-1888, critic, essay- 
ist, poet. 

Arnold, Dr. Thomas (Headmaster of 
Rugby), 1795-1812, historian. 

Amold-l’orster, li. 0., 1866, historian, 
military critic. 

Asclmiu, ’Roger, 1515-1668, educationalist. 

_Ai5hby-S terry, Joseph, humorous poet, 
editor. 

Aslimolc, Etuis, 1617-1692, diarlc-fc, anti- 
quarian, scientist. 

Asser, c. 900, chronicler. 

Atherton, Gertrut'o Franklin, Amer. 
novelist. 

Atterbury. Francis (Bishop), 1662-1732, 
theologian. 

Aungerviile (Bislio;.>^, Richard of Bury, 
1281-1345, lilrmriun. 

Austen, Jane, 1775-1817, novelist. 

Austin, Alfred (.l oot Laureate), 1855, 
poet, descriptive writer. 

Avebury, Lord, 1834, naturalist, anti- 
quarian, geologist, ethical writer. 

Avesbury, Robert oe, c. 1356, chronicler. 

Aytoun, William, E., 1813-1865, poet. 

Babbage, Charles, 1792-1871, mathema- 
tician. 

Bacon, Francis (I.ord Vcrulam), 1661- 
1626, philosopher, essayist. 

Bacon, Roger, 1214-1292, metaphysician, 
scientist. 

Baden Fowcll, Hajor-Gcn., 1857, military 
writer. 

Bagebot, Walter, 1826-1877, essayist, 
^torian. 

Bailey, Philip James, 1810-1902, poet, 

Baillic, Joanna, 1762-1851, dramatist. 

Bain, Alexander, 1818-1903, philosopher, 
grammarian. 

BaAer, Sir Richard, 15G8-1645, chronicler. 

-Baker, Sir Samuel, W., 1821-1893, Cravel- 

. . 1^ 

iBalei John (Bishop),! 496-1583, chronicler. 

■Bkliour, Andrew', 1873, medical writer, 

' wrrelist. 

BiSIonr, Arthur J. (stuteamaa), 1848, 
i4dk)Sophical and Uieological writer. 

Bi fti 61r«^obcrt, 1840, astronomer. 

^altcr W. R., 1850, mathematician. 
;yne, 11. M., 1825-1894, writer of 
' books. 

ft, George, lSOO-1891, Amer. 
rbn. 

Mrs. G. L., 1821, novelist. 

Id, Anna Letitia, 1743-1825. 
es. 

r, John (Archdeacon), 1316-1306, 
tider in verse. 

, Alexander, 1476-1562, poet. 

’, Robert, (Quaker), 164^1690. 

•getic wxiter. 

’ trade. 

1 , Ric^rd H., 1788-1846, humorous 
gee Ingolclsby’*). 

Gould, Rev. Sabine, 1834, novelist 
niscellaneoas writer. 

ijian^^’ ^^766-1812, Amer. poet, 
Albert, 1798-1870, Amer. tejigioos 
William. 1800-1886, Doraotahlre 
3Percy A , 1858, oduoatloRalist, 
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Bernfiold, Bkhord, 1574-1627, poet 
Barr, Robert, 1850, novelist, Joumaiist 
Barrett, Frank, 1848, novelist 
Barrio, Janies M., 1860, novelist, dromatst 
Barrow, Isaac, 1630—1677, theologian. 
Bate, Percy, 1868, art critic. 

Batson, Mrs. Steplien, novelist, writer. 
Baxter, Eichard, 1615-1 691, theologian. 
Eayliaa, Sir W^vke (artist), writer on art. 
Bayly, Ada Ellen, (Edna Lyall), d. 1903, 
novelist. 

r>eaconsfield, Earl of, see Disraeli. 

Beattie, Jamee, 1735-1803, poet. 
Beaumont, Francis, 1686-1616, dramatist. 
Eeckc, Geo. L., 1848, novelist 
Beckford, William, 1760-1844, art con- 
noisseur, author. 

Beddoes, Thomas L., 1803-1849, poet 
Bede or Be«la, G73-736, (LaUn) poet, 
historian, theologian. 

Bede, Cuthbert, see Rev. Edward IJracUcy. 
Beecher, Henry Ward, 1813-1887, Amer. 

esGajist, religious writer. 

Beechujg, Revi 11. 0., 1859, poet, literary 
critic. 

Begbie, llnrold, 1S71, novelist, journalist. 
Bc'hn, Miy. Aphra, 1640-1639, pootciw, 
dramatist. 

Bell, Mrs. Arthur, art critic, miscellaneous 
writer. 

Bell, C. Moberly, 1847, manager of the 
“Times.'* 

Bell, Currer, see 0. Bronte. 

Bell, K. T. Macke' 1350, poet, bio- 
grapher. 

Bclloc, Hilaire, 1870, poet, miac. writer. 
Bclsliam, William, 1753-1828, historian. 
Benham, Rev. Canon William, 1831, 
theologian, antiquarian, biographw. 
Benson, Arthur 0., 1862, poet, biographer, 
Benson, Ed. F’rederldc, 1867, novelist. 
Bent, Mrs. Theodore, Arabian travel. 
Bentham, Jeremy, 1748-1832, ethical 
philosopher, economist. 

Bentley, Dr. Richard, 1C62-1743, scholar 
and controversial writer. 

Be.-l:cloy, George (Bishop), 1684-1753, 
philosopher. 

Berners, Ixjrd John, 1467-1533, trans- 
lator of Froissart. 

Berners, Juliana (Prioress), c. 1170, 
descriptive poetess. 

Besant, Mrs. Annie, 1847, iheosophlst. 
Besant, Sir W'alter, 1836-1903, novelist, 
antiquarian, historian. 

Bickerdyke, John (0. II. Cook), 1858, 
novelist, writer on sports. 

Bigelow, Foulteney, 1355, Amer. modern 
history. 

Birreil, Augustine, 1850, essayist, critic. 
Bialiop, Mrs. Isabella, 1832-1904, traveller, 
writer. 

Black, William, 1841-1898, novelist. 
Blackio, John Stuart (Professor), 1809- 
1895, Greek scholar, misc. writer. 
Blackmore, Sir Richard, 1660-1729, poet. 
Blackraore, Richard D., 1825-1900, 

novelist, 

Blackstone, Sir Wm., 1723-1780, writer 
on law. 

Blaikie, William G., 1820-1899, editor, 
biographer. 

Blair, Hugh, 1718-1800, poet, loc' urer. 
Blair, Robert, 1699-1746, poet. i 

Blake, William, 1757-1827, poet, painter. * 
Blatchford, Robert, 1851, socialistic 
journalist. 

Blind, Mathilde, writer on women's rights. 
Bloomfield, Robert (shomnakerX 1766— 
1823, poet. 

Blunt, Wilfred Sea wen, 1840, poet. 
Bodley, J. E. Courtenay, 1858, writer on 
F'raace, historian of the coronation of 
Edward VII. 

Boker, George H., 1826-1890, Amer. 
poet, dramatist. 

Boldrewood, Rolf, see Browne, T. A. 
Bolingbroke, St. John. Lord, 1678 1752, 
p oHt loal vniter, philMopher. 

Bond, R. Warwick, 1857, poet, editor. 


Bonney, Rev. T. G., 1833, geologifll, 

monntalnefM*. 

Booth. Charles, 1840, philontbroplsk, 
statistician. 

Boothby, Guy N.. 1867-1905, novelist. 

Borroughs, John, 1837, farmer, aalSior. 

Borrow, George, 1803-1881, novelisi^ 
traveller, 

Boswell, James, 1740-1795, biographer of 
Dr. Johnson. 

Bowles, W. Lisle, 1762-1850, poot. antl- 

BoydT^cv. A. K. H., 1825- , essayist, 

niiscenaueous writer. 

Boyle, Charles, Earl of Orrery, 1676-1731, 
translator, controversialist. 

Boyle, Robert, 1627-1091, philosopher, 
essayist. 

Boyle, Roger, Earl of Onery, 1621-1679, 
poet, dramatist. 

Brackenridgo, Hugh H., 1748-181C, Amer, 
legist. 

Braddon, Mary E. (Mrs. J. Maxwell), 1837, 
novelist. 

Bradley, Rev. Ed, (Ckithbert Bede), 1827- 
1889, author of “ VerJiuit Green." 

Bradley, Henry, 1845, phiJoIogisfe, leodco- 
grapher, critic. 

Braiuard, John Q. C., 1796-1823, Amer. 
poot, editor. 

Braridcs, George, 1842, critic, man of 
letters. 

Braasey, Lord, 1838, economist, naval 
writer. 

Brassey, Lady, <7. 1887, writer on voyages. 

Breitmanu, Hans, see Leland. 

Brewer, Ebcneaer 0., compiler of diction- 
aries. 

Brewster, Sir D., 1781-1868, natural 
philosopher. 

Fridges, Robert, 1844, poot. 

Bright, Mrs. Golding (Egertoa,’ George), 

I Doveliat. 

Brightwen, Eliza, vnriter on natural his- 
tory. 

Bromo, Y7illiam, 1689-1745, poet, trans- 
lator, 

Bronte, A nno, 1819-1849, novelist, poetess. 

Bronte, Charlotte (Ourrer Bell), 1816- 
1855, novelist, poetess. 

Bronte, Emily, 1818-1^18, novelist, 
poetess. 

Brooke, Fulke Grcville, Lord, 1554-1623, 
poet (tragedies), biographer. 

Brooke, Stopford, A., 1332, poet, bio- 
grapher, critic. 

Brooks, Charles, S. 1816-1874, novelist. 

Brooks, l*hill4»8 (Bishop), 1835-1893, 
Amer. theologian, sermons. 

Broughton, Rhc^a, 1840, novelist. 

Brown, Charles Dcockden, 1771-1810, 
Amer. poet, novelist. 

Brown, O. B., art critic. 

Brown, Horatio R. F., 1864, hisconaa 
(Venice), biographer. 

Brown, John, 1715-1766, essayist, poet, 
theologian. 

Xirown, John, 1810-1882, essayist, 
laneoiw writer. 

Brown, Fcter Hume, 1860, historian. 

Brown, Dr. Thomas, 1778-1820, phlJos. 

Browne, Charles Farrar (Artemus Ward)* 
1834-1867, Amer. humorisL 

Browne, John R., 1817-1875, Amer. 
writer on travel (China). 

Browne, Bir Thomas, 16U5-1G83, phlioso- 
pliical writer, antiquarian. 

Browne, T. A., 1826, novelist. 

Browne, William, 1590-1045, pastoral 
poet. 

Browning, Elizabeth Barrett, 1809-1861, 
poetess. 

Browning, Oscar, 1837, hMtorian. 

Browning, Robert, 1812-1889, poet. 

Bruce, Michael, 1746-1767, poet. 

Bryant, Mrs. Sophie, D.Sc., edacsiiOL'allst. 

Bryant, William Oulion, 1794-1878, Amer* 
poet, editor. 

Bryce, Bt. Hon.. James, 1838, higtnriaji 
essayist 
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BuchMULti, Qtorget 150«-1«81, historical 
writer. 

Bccbanan, Bobert, 1841ol001, poet, 
novelist. 

Buckland, Prank, 1826-1880, natural 
historian. 

Buckle, Henry, T., 1822-1862, historian. 
Buckley, Arabella, writer on natural 

Budg^*l>r. B. Wallace, F.S.A., Assyrian 
and Egyptian antiquities. 

Bullen, Frank Thomas, 1857, writer of 
nautical tales. 

Bulw’er Lytton, see Lytton, Lord. 

Bunyan, John, 16i.'8-1688, author of 
Filgriin's I’rogress. 

Burgin, Geo. li.. 1856, novelist. 

Burke, Edmund, (statesman), 1729-1797, 
political writer, essayist. 

Burnaby, Ool. F., 1812-1886, traveller. 
Bumand, Sir F. C., 1836, editor of Punch, 
dramatist. 

Burnet, Gilbert (Bishop). 1643-1715, 
ecclesiastical historian. 

Burnett, Mrs. Frances H., 1849, Amer. 
novelist, dramatist. 

Burney, Fanny (Madame B* Arblay), 
1752-1840, novelist, diarist. 

Bums, Ilobert, 1759-1796, poet. 

Burritt, Blihu (tho learned blacksmith), 
1810-1879, Amcr. sotnal reformer. 
Burrows, Montagu, 1819-1905, historian, 
biographer. 

Burton, John Hill, 1809-1882, liistorian. 
Burton, Sir Iliohard, 1S21-1600, traveller 
and translator. 

Burton, Hubert, 1576-1640, philosopher. 
.Bury, Professor .1. B., 1861, historian. 
Butclicr, Prof. Samuel H., 1850, Greek 
scholar. 

Butler, Joseph (Bishop), 1602-1752, 
theologian. 

Butler, Samuel, 1612-1680, satirist, poet. 
BuUer, 'WiHium A., 1825-1902, Amcr. 
poet, satirist. 

Butler, Sir William Francis, 1838, military 
biography, writer on Canada. 

Byron, George Gordon, Lord, 1788-1824, 
poet 

Caedmon, f.80, Anglo-Saxon poet. 

Coffyn, Mrs. Manuington (“Iota”)i 
novelist. 

Caine, T. H. Hall, 1853, novelist. 

^'iaird, Edward, 18.35, philosophical writer, 
rail’d, Mrs. klona, novelist. 

C’clverley, Charles Stuart, 1831-1884, 
translator, poet, and humorist. 

Camden, IV illium, 1551-1623, antiquarian, 
historian. 

Cameron, Mrs. Lovett, novelist. 

Campbell, Thomas, 1777-1844, poet. 
Canning, A. S. G., 1832, essayist, philoso- 
pher. 

Canning, George (statesman), 1770-1827, 
satirist, poet. 

Capes, Bernard E. J., novelist. 

Carew, Thomas, 1598-1639, poet. 

Carey, Eosa Nouchette, novelist. 

Caileton, W*!!!, 1845, Amcr. writer ol 
ballads. 

Carlcton, William, 1789-1896, Irish descrip- 
tive writer. 

Carlyle, Thomas, 1795-1881, philosopher, 
historian, essayist. 

Carpenter, W. Benjamin, 1813-1885, natur- 
alist, microscopist. 

Carpenter, W. Boyd (Bishop), 1841, 
theological writer. 

CJarr, Jo^h W, Comyns, 1849, art critic, 
dramatist. 

Carroll, I^ewis, see Dodgson, C. L. 

Carton, B. 0., rer Critenett, B. D. 
Oartwi^ht, William, 1610-1643, poet, 
dramatist. 

Caiy, Alice, 1820-1S71, Amer. poetess, 
novriist. 

Cary, Henry Francis, 1772-1844, trans- 
lator ol Dante. 

thurtle, Bgerton, 1858, novdist, play- 
wright. 


Caxton, William, c. 1422-1491, printer, 
translator. 

Chalmers, Alexander, 1769-1834, biogra- 
pher (Dictionary). 

Chalmers. Dr. Tbeunas, 1780-1847, econo- 
mist, theologian. 

diambcrs, Charles Haddon, 1860, 
dramatist. 

Chambers, O. P., 1811, meteorology, 
public works, etc. 

Chambers, Bobert C^ublisher), 1802-1871, 
compiler of t)ie ** Book of Days.’* 
Chambers, William O’ublishcr), 1800-1883, 
miscellaneous writer. 

Cbanning, W'illiam E. (senior), 1780-1842, 
Amer. theologian. 

Channing, William E. (junior), 1818-1901, 
Amer. poet, essayist, editor. 

Chapman, George, 1557-1634, poet, drama- 
tist. 

Chatterton, Thomas, 1752-1770, poet. 
Cliaucer, Geoffrey, 1340-1400, poet. 
Chesterfield, Lord, 1694-1773, letter- 
writer. 

j Chesterton, Gilbert K., 1873, biographer, 
critic, novelist. I 

Clicyne, llev. Thomas K., D.D., 1811, 
biblical critic. 

Chiliingworth, William, 1C02-1C44, theo- 
logian. 

Cholmoiidcley, Marv, novelist. 

Chi}rch, Bcv. E. W. (Dean), 1815-1890, 
historian and mi*ccUaneou3 writer. 
C)iuj-ch, Eev. A. J., 1829, translator, 
liistorian, novelist. 

ChurchUl. Charles. 1731-1764, satirist, 
poet. 

Oluirchill, Winston, 1871, Amer. novelist. 
Chtirchill, Winston L. Spencer, M.P., 1874, 
war correspondent, miscellaneous writer. 
Churchyard, Thomas, 1620-1604, trans- 
lator. 

Cibbcr,CoIIey, 1671-1757, actor, dramatist. 
Clarendon, Edward Hyde, Earl of, 1G09- 
1674, historian, biographer, 
dark, Charles Hcbcr (Max Adeler), 1841, 
Amer. humorist. 

Oarke, Charles Oowden, 1787-1877, lite- 
raiy critic and Shakespearian. 

Clarke, James F., 1810-1888, Amcr. theolo- 
gian. 

Clarke, Mrs. Mary Cowden, 1809-1898, 
author ol “ (voncordanco to Shake- 
speare.” 

Clay, Henry, 1777-1852, Amcr. orator, 
politician. 

Clcevc, Lucas, Sfe Kingseote, Mrs. Howard. 
Clemens, Samuel Langhorne(Mark Twaiii), 
18.35, Amer. humorist. 

Clifford, Dr. John, 183G, controveisiallst, 
raisceHaneous writer. 

Clifford, W. K., 1845-1879, mathematician. 
Clifford, Mrs. W. £., novelist, dramatist. 
Clough, Arthur H., 1819-1861, poet. 

Cobb, Thomas, 1854, novelist. 

Cobban, James M., 1849-1903, journalist, 
novelist. 

Cobbe, Frances Power, 1822-1904, journal- 
ist, essayist, philanthropist. 

Cobbett, William, 1762-1835, political 
writer. 

Coke, Sir Edw., 1651-1633, legist. 

Colenso, J. W. (Bishop), 1814-1883, 
commentator, mathematician. 

Coleridge, Ohristab^, 1843, editor, novriist. 
Coleridge, Ernest Hartley, 1846, editor, 
critic. 

Coleridge, Hartley, 1796-1849, poet. 
Coleridge, Samuel Taylor, 1772-1834, poet, 
philosopher, critia 

}lcridge, Hon. Stephen, 1854, antivivi* 
Bcctionist. 

Collier, J eremy, 1650-1726, divine, essayist, 
historian. 

Collins, Anthony, 1676-1729, theologian, 
deist 

Collins, Wilkie, 1824-1889, novelist 
ObUins, Wiiliam, 1720-1769, poet 
Oolman, George Colder), 1732-1794, dra- 
matist 


Colman, Oeoege (foangerX 1762-189 
dramatist 

Oolquhoun, Archibald B., 1848, easayi 
Colvin, Sidney, 1845, biographer, i;; 
critic. 

Combe, William, 1741-1823, misc. writ^ 
Congreve, WUliam, 1670-1729, po* 
dramatist 

Connor, Balph, seg Gordon, 0. W, 
Conrad, Joseph, novelist. 

Constable, Henry, 1562-1613, poet 
Conway, Dr. Moncure D., 1832, Amrt 
biographer, essayist. 

Conway, Sir WUliam M., 1856, art crit r 
mountaineer. 

Oonybearc, Fredk. 0., 1856, oriental i 
(Armenia), liistorian. 

Cook, Captain James, 1728-1779 nan 
gator. 

Cook, Eliza, 1818-1889, poetess. 

Cook, Theodore A., 1867, literary and n 
critic, journalist. 

Cooke, John Esten, 1830-1886, Ann,, 
novelist. 

Cooke, Eoae Teny, 1827-1892, Amn 
poetess, humorist. 

Cooper, James Fenimorc, 1789-18M 
Amer. novelist. 

Corbet, Bichard (Bishop), 1582-16li, 
poet. 

Corbett, Julian St. John, 1S54, novcli; ., 
naval lii.=<toiian. 

Corelli, Marie, novelist. 

Cornwall, Barry, jreg Proctor. 

(.'uGJc, Joseph (publisher), 1770-18C.’. 
critic, poet 

Cotton, Sir Eoberb Bruce, 1571-161 
antiquarian, collector of MSS., etc. 
Courthopo, William John, 1842, liters j 
historian. 

Courtney, William L., 1S50, edit(,’\ 

philosopher. 

Covordale, Miles (Bishop), llS8-L'r., 
translator of Bible. 

Cowley, Abraham, 1618-1667, poet. 
Cowper, William, 1731-1800, poet, 
Crabbo, George, 1751-1832, poet 
eVadJock, C. L., seg Murfree. 

Craigic, Mrs., st.’g Jolm Oliver Hobbes. 
Craik, Mrs. (Mulook, D. M.), 1820-181 
novelist. 

Crane, Walter, 1815, art critic. > 
Cranmor, Thomas (Arebbbuop), I4S 
1556, theologian. 

Crashaw, 11., 1616-1050, poet. 

Crawford, F. Marion, 1845, Amer. novel! 
Crawfurd, Osw^aid, essayist, novelist, po. '. 
Creasy, Sir E. S., 1811-1878, millt'y 
historian. 

Creighton, Mandell, (Bishop) 1843-10( i 
historian. 

Creighton, Mrs., 1850, history, biograpl 
0re3i)igny, Mrs., novelist. 

Critchett, E. D. (Carton, E. 0.), dramati: .. 
Crockett, Samuel E., 1860, novelist 
(Irookes, Sir William, 1832;/ n&tun 
plulosopher. 

Crosland, T, W. H., 1868, satirist 
Crowest, Fred. I., 1856, editor, mus. crit 
Cruden, A., 1700-1771, author of Bibll 
Concordance. 

Oudlip, Mrs. Pender, gee Thomas, Anni( 
Ciidworth, Ealph, 1617-1688, philosopbr.' 
Cumberland, Eicli., 1732-1811, novelis: 
Cummins, Maria Susanna, lS27-18<ii 
Amer. novelist. 

Cunningham, Allan, 1781-1812, pc. 
bic^apher. 

Cunningham, Dr. WiUiam^l849, econonou 
Carrie, Laidy, see Fane, violet. 

Curtis, George W., 1824-1803, A 
novelist editor. 

Corzou of Kedleston, Lord, see EedleE 
Oust, Eobert, N., 1821, essayist 
poet 

Oust Lionel, 1859, art critic. 

Oatts, Edward Lewes, f824-lD01, bti 
olo^t Ctorch historian, p.vt 
CynewulLc. 750, Anglo-Saxon poet 
Dale, B. W.. D.D., ^9-1893, theoloj 



D«lto&« John, 1767*1844, chemist 
Dana, Bichard, H., 1815*1882, Amer. 

ivriter on sea-travel. 

Daniel, Samuel, 1562*1619, poet, historian. 
D'Arblay, Madame, see Burney, Fanny. 
Darmesteter, Mdme. (Agnes Bobinson), 
essayist (French). 

Darwii^ Charles B., 1809-1882, natural 
philosopher, evolutionist. 

Darwin, Brasmos, 1731-1802, botanist, 
poet. 

Darwin, Francia, 1848. biographer, botan- 
ist. 

Davenant, Sir Wm., 1606-1668, poet 
Davidson, John, 1857, poet. 

Davies, Sir John, 1570-1626, poet, essayist. 
Davi& Bichard, H., b. 1864, Amer. war 
ccMfespondent, novelist. 

Davy, Sir Bumph^, 1778-1829, chemist, 
physicLst. 

Dawe, Carlton, b. 1865, novelist 
Dawkins Wilton Boyd, 6. 1838, anthro- 
pologist, geologist 

Dawson, AJec John, b. 1871, novelist 
Dawson, William, b, 1860, economist 
Dawson, William, b. 1864, po<^. 

Day, Thomas, 1748-1739, author of 
Sandford and Merton. 

Dearmer, Ecv. Percy, 1867, ritualistic 
history, guide books. 

Defoe, Daniel, 1661-1731, ^novelist, essayist. 
Dekker, Thomas, 1670-1638, dramatist, 
poet. 

Db Morgan, Augustus, 1806-1871, mathe- 
matician. 

Denham, Sir John, 1615-1668, poet 
Dennis, John, 1657-1734, critic, essayist. 
De Ouiucey, Thomas, 1785-1859, essayist 
critic. 

Derby, Earl of, 1799-1869, translator of 
Homer. 

De Vere, Aubrev, 1814-1902, poet. 
Devine, Rev. Arthur, b. 1849, tlieologian. 
Dewar, George A. B., naturalist, sporting 
writer. 

De Windt, Harry, b. 1856, traveller. 

Dibdin, Oharlts, 1745-1814, writer of 
sea-songs and operas. 

Dibdin, Lewis I’., 1852, historian. 

Dicey, Albert V., 1836, writer on law. 

Dick, Cotsford, 1846, author, dramatist. 
Dickena, Charles, 1812-1870, novelist. 

DUke, Sir Charles W., 1843, politician, 
historian, critic, 

Dilke, Lady, 1840-1804. art critic. 

Dioey, Arthur, 1856, orientalist (Japan). 

Benjamin (Lord BeacousOeld), 
1804-1881, novelist. 

Disraeli. Isaac, 176G-1848, literary hist. 
Ditc^eld, Bev. P, n., 1864, local historian 
. antiquarian. * 

Dto. Lady Florence, 1868-1905, “reform’ 
writer. 

Dixon, j^arJes, 1958, ornithologist. 
®^®M^nepworth, 1821-1879, historian, 

pwt, critic. 


ENGLISH AUTHORS, 


Bodman, 1795*1820, 


Drake, Joseph 
Amer. poet. 

Draper, John W., 1811-1882, Amer. 
historian, scientist. 

Drayton, Michael, 1563-1631, poet. 

Driver, Bev. 8. B., 1846, Biblical critic. 

Drummond, Henry, 1851-1897, writer 
cB science and religion. 

Drummond, William, 1585-1649, poet. 

Dryden, Jolm, 1631-1700, poet, dramatist. 

Dttdcney, Mrs. Henry, b. 1866, novelint. 

Duff, Bev. Archibald, b. 1845, theologian. 

Duff, Sir M. £. Grant, tee Grant-Diiff. 

Dufferin, Lord, 1826-1902, traveller, 
diplomatist. 

Duffy, Sir Charles G., 1816-1903, Journal- 
ist, editor. 

Dugdale, Sir Wm., 1605-1686, antiquarian 
(monasteries). 

Du Maurier, George, 1834-1896, artist and 
novelet. 

Dunbar, William (works, 1503-1508), poet. 

Duncan, Sarah J., novelist. 

Dunne, Finley Peter (Mr. Dooley), 1867, 
Amer. humorist. 

D’ Urfey, Thomas, 1630-1723, dramatist, 
wit. 

Dutt, B. 0., 1848, orientalist (India). 

I Dyce, A., 1798-1869, critic, editor. 

Dyer, John, 1700-1758, poet. 

Eadmcr, d. 1124, Anglo-Saxon chronicler, 

Eardloy-Wilmot, Admiral 8. M., 6. 1847, 
naval writer. 

Earle, Mrs. 0. W., novelist I 

Earlti, John (Profcasoi;, 1824-1903, Anglo- 
Saxon adiolar. 

Eastlake, Charles L., art critic. 

Edgeworth, Maria, 1767-1849, novelist 

Edmunds, I^wds H., 1860, writer on law. 

Edwards, Amelia B., 1831-1892, noveust, 
Ef?y]>tiuu cxidorer. 

Edwards, Jonathan, 1703-1758, Amer. 
ogian. 

1523-1566, poet. 
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political 


metaphysician, tiieologian. 
rda, llichj ‘ 


Dobson. 

Doddri 


iSwl? -f 1840,’ poet,’ editOT. 

1702-1761. theologian, 

l^twldge (Lewis Carroll), 
-1888 humorous writer for children 
le^Marciis, D.D., 1834, theologian.* 
Dr, John, 1573^1631, theologian, 

I Mr,, tee Dunne. 

?wah, 1843, noveilat 
1, Lily, 1858, novelist 

“Tdfat, 

Iiobt. K., 1838, orientalist 

^ S' P«*. »»«>«. 

•i Bdward, iBiS, poet, Utenuy 
6 ^nod, 185«, noTelist. 


Ed wards, " Bicirard^ 
dramattt 

Bgerfcon, George, sec ifre. Golding Bright. 
J.igglc8ton, Edward, 1837-1902, Amer. 

pn.^.tor, writer of tales, historian. 

Eliot, George (Marian Evans), 1820-1881 
novelist 

ElkingUm, E. W., 1872, novelist 
Elliott, Ebenezer, 1781-1849, poet 
Ellis, Bobinson, 1834, classical scholar. 

E IS, Thoa. M., 1850, novelist, journalist 
Ellwood, Thomas, 1639-1713, autobio-^ra- 
pher. ® 

Emerson, Ralph Waldo, 1803-1882, Amer 
poet, essayist 

Eficolt, T. H. S., 1844, lecturer, author. 
Esmond, Henry V., actor, dramatist 
Mhendge, Sir Geo., 1634-1694, dramatist. 
Evans, Daniri S., 1818-1903, a*l tic scholar. 
Evans, four Jolm, 1823, historian, anti- 
quarian. 

Evans, Marian, see Geoige Eliot 
John, 1620-1706, diarist 
EverettOrcen, E., 1856, novelist 
Everett, Edward, 1794-1865, Amer. 

orator, editor, scholar. ^er. 

Everett Joseph D., 1831-1904, physicist I 
Janus C., 1851, natural historian* 


Fawcett, Mrs. M. Q.. 1847, 
economist, biographer. 

Fayrer, Sir Joseph, 1824, physiciaii* 

Pea, Allan, 5. 1860, novelist 
Felldn, Mrs., tee Fowler. 

Fenn, G. ManvUle, 1831, novelist 
Fenton, Ferrar, 1832, orientalist, theo- 
logian. 

Ferguson, Robert, 1750-1 774, poet, satirist 
Fergusson, James, 1808-1886, archl- 
t^tural writer. 

Field, Dr. Bichard, 1561-1616, theologian. 
Fielding, Henry, 1707-1754, dramatist 
novelist. 

Fields, James T., 1817-1881, Amer. editor, 
literary historian. 

Filmer, Bir Robert d. 1653, political 
scientist. 

Findlater, J’ane Ellen \ 

Findlaterl Mary W. { 

Finlay, George, 1799-1875, historian. 
I'irtb, Chas. H., 1857, historian, bio^pher. 
Fiske, John, 1842*1001, Amer. historian, 
philosopher. 

Fitzgerald, P. H., 1834, theatrical history. 
Fit’/ Gerald, Edward. 1809*1883, poet* 
translator of Omar. 

I'itemaurice, Lord E. J., 6. 1846, biogra- 
pher. 

Fletcher, Banister, 6. 1866, historian, 
architect. 

Fletcher, J ohn, 1676-1625, poet dramatist, 
the literary partner of Beaumont. 
Fletcher, Phiutiaa, 1582-1650, poet 
Florio, John, 1553-1625, translatmr of 
Montaigne. 

Foote, Samuel, 1719-1777, dramatist 
actor. 

Forbes, ArcUlbalJ, 1838-1900, war coc- 
reapondent. 

!‘’ord, John, 1586-1640, dramatist. 

For man, H. B., 1842, editor and critic. 
Forster, Jolm, 1812-1876, biographer and 
historian. 

I’oster, Sir Michael, b. 1856, physiologist 
" " ins, 1826-1864, Amer. 


I’ostcr, Stephen Collins, .v. 

writer of popular songi. 

Foster, Sir WMter, mocUcal and sanitary 
writer. 

I’owler, Ellen Thorixeycroft (Mrs. A, 
l.aurcnco Fclkui), novelist • ad poet 
Fowler, Rev. Joseph T., 1833, antiquarian 
historian. ’ 

Fowler, Rev. Thomas, 1832-1904, philo^o. 
pher, logician. 

Foxe, Jolm, 1517-1587, martyrologist 
1' ranees, M. E. (Mis. Frances Blundell). 
novolLst. 

Francis, Sir I'liilip, 1710-1818, political 
writer. 

Franklin, Benjamin, 1706-1790, Amer. 

stilcsman, philosopher, diplomatLst 
Fraser, Alex. 0., 1819, pbilosopher, 

lo^dcian. 

Fraser, Jmnes George, 1854, archgeologist. 
Frusor, Mrs. Hugh, novelist. 

Freeman, Edward A., 1823-1892, historian, 
Frcre, John IT., 1769-1846, satirist poet 
Freshficld, Douglas \V'., 1815, mountaineer, 
A.si:itic explorer. 

Fronde, Jiimcs A., 1818-1894, historian,. 

1827, naturalist. 

. — , 1810-1850, Amer. mis- 
cellaneous nriter. 

Fuller, Thomas, 1608-1661, theologian, 

Fairbaim. Rrv A M iflio • hlsterian. 


works). 

writer of ! 


Carrie),!/. ISOS.norellst, 

“to-’ 

largus, F., 1810-1885. novelist 
Farmiloe, Mrs. B. O., novelist 
Farquh^, George, 1678-1707, dramatist t 
Farrar, Rev. Fred. W, (Dean), 1831-1903, 
nov^ist theologian. ^ 

Fawow, George B., 1866, homarist 


Fumes-s, HorHce Howard, 1833, Amer. 

ShakpKpeurean editor. 

FumivuU, Frederick James, 1826, literary 
historian, philologist. 

Fyfr, Hamilton, 1869, editor, miso. writer^ 
G.iiidnor, James, 1828, historian. 

Gale, Herman, 1862, poet novelist 
Gale, Thomas, 1628-1702, historian 

( scholar. * 

Gallienne, Richard Le, 1866, poet 
writer. ^ 
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Oalloii, Tonii 1866. novelist* 

Gelt, John, 1779->1889, novelist, Mogwpher. 

Galton, Frands, h. 1822, traveller. 

Galton, Frauds, 1653, statistidan. 

Gardiner, Samuel K., 1820-1002, historian. 

Gardner, Ernest A., h. 1862, arohsBolo^ist. 

Gardner, Percy, 1. 1846, archaeologist. 

Garland, Hamlin, b. 1800, novelist. 

Gomeit, Richard, b. 1835, poet, essayist, 
editor, critic. 

Garrick, David, 1716-1779, actor, draiaa- 
tiflt. 

Garth, Sir Samuel, 1060-1718, poet. 

Gascoigne, George, 1640-1677, poet, 
dramatist. 

Gaskoll, FJizubetb, 1810-1863, novelist, 
biographer. 

Gasquet, llcv. F. A., historian. 

Gatty, Mrs., 1809-1873, Juvenile stories. 

Gay, John, 1688-17.32, dramatist, poet. 

Qelkie, Sir Ardiibald, b. 1836, geologist. 

Gelkie, Rev. Cunningham, b. 1824, 
theologian. 

Gdkie, James, h, 18.39, geologist. 

GeoJErey of Monmouth, c. 1164, chronicler. 

George, Henry, 1849, Amcr. political 
economist. 

Gerard, Morice, (Eev. J, J. Theaguc), b. 
1856, novelist. 

Gibbon, Edward, 1737-1794, historian. 

Qiberne, Agnes, p^opular sedeniLst. 

Giflord, William, 1757-1820, poet, satirist. 

Gilbert, Ileniy, 6. 18G8, editor, novelist. 

Gilbert, Wm. S., b. 1836, dramatist, 
humorous poet, librettist. 

Gilbey, Sir Walter, b. 1831, writer on 
horses. 

Gilchrist, Robert M., 18G8, novelist. 

Gildas, c. 660, Anglo-Saxon historian. 

Gilder, Richard Watson, 1814, Amer. poet, 
editor. 

Qiraldus de I'avri, 1117-1210, Norman 
historian. 

Giasing, Algemort, 1860, novelist. 

Giesing, George, 1857-1903, iiovelut. 

Qladotone, W'm. ISw^art (statesman), 1809- 
3898, scholar, translator. 

Glclg, Charles, novelist, 

Glover, Hichard, 1712-1786, poet. 

Godloy, A. D., 1866, humorous poet. 

Godwin, Parke, 1810, Amer. Journalist, 
historian, biognphe.r. 

Godwin, William, 1766-1836, novelist, 
social theorist. 

Goldsmith, Oliver, 1728-1774, poet, play- 
wright, novelist, historian. 

Qollancz, Israel, 3864, Shakespearean 
editor. 

Gomne, George L., 1853, editor, anti- 
quarian. 

Goodrich, Samuel Q. (Peter Parley), 
1793-18G0, Amer. writer of miscellaneous 
information for chUdi’en. 

Qooge, Bamaby, 1640-1.394, poet. j 

Gordon, llcv. Charles William (Ralph 
Connor), 1860, noveliaL 

Qordon-Oomming, 0. F., 1837, traveller, 
artist. I 

Goto, Charles (Bithop), 1853, theologian, ! 
osaayLst. 

Gore, Mra. 0. Q. i'., 1799-1661, dramatist, 
novelist. 

Gore, John B., 1845, astronomer. 

Gosse, Edmund, 6. 1849, literary bistorian, 
critic. 

Go&?e, Philip H., 1810-1888, aoological 
writer. 

Gould, Fred. J., 1856, secularist wtIcct. 

Gould, Nathaniel, 6. 1867, novelLt 

Qo^ James, 1854, educational 

writer. 

Gower, John, 1320-1402, poet. 

Gowing, Mrs. A., novelist, pootoss. 

Graham, Winifred, novelist. 

Grabame, Kenneth, novelist. 

Grand, Mdme. Sarah (Frances B. M acFall), 
novdist. 

Grant, James, 1822-1887, novelist. 

Grant-Dnfi,^ Montstnart, 1889, diarist. 


Graves, Allred P*. 1846, poet (Father 
OTIynn, etc.). 

Gray, Annabel, 1863, novelist. 

Gray, Maxwell (Mi» M. G. Tottlett), 
novelist, poetess. 

Gray, Thomas, 1716-1771, poet. 

Greeley, Horace, 1811-1872, Amer. es- 
sayist, autobiographer. 

Green, J. Reynolds, botanist. 

Green, John Richard, 1837-1883, historian. 

Green, Mrs. A. Stopford, hislorian. 

Green, Thomas Hill, 183C-18S2, philoso- 
pher. 

Greene, Robert, 1660-1593, dramatist, 
poet. 

Qrcenwell, Rev. Dr. William, srcboeolo- 
giat. 

Greenwood, Grace, gee IJppIncott. 

Gribble, Francis, novelist. 

Grierson, George A., b. 1851, orientalist 
(India.) 

Griffith, George 0., novelist. Journalist. 

Griffiths, Major Arthur G., b. 1838, novelist, 
criminologist. 

Grote, George, 1794-1871, historiun of 
Greece. 

Grove, Sir George, 1820-1001, writer of 
dictionary of music. 

Grundy, Sydney, h. 1848, dramatist. 

G iithric, lliomas Anstcy, novelist, humor- 
ist. 

Gv/illiam, Rev. O. H., 1846, orientalist 
(I’alestine). 

Gwyim, Stephen, 1864, author, poet, 
essayist. 

Habberton, John, IS 12, Amcr. humorous 
novelist. 

Ilabiiigton, William, 1605-1654, poet, 
historian. 

Ilacckcl, Ernest, 1S34, edentist, biolofpst. 

HaggJird, H. Rider, 1856, novelist, 
agricultural writer. 

Hakluyt, Richard, 1553-1016, writer of 
sea-discoveries. 

Hales, Prof. John Wesley, 1830, editor, 
literary historian. 

Haliburton, Thomas Ciiandler (Sam Slide), 
1790-1865, Amcr. humorist and mk- 
ccllaneous writer. 

Halliburton, William Dobinson, 1860, 
physiologist, pathologist. 

TTal), Edward, 1499-1547, chronicler. 

Hall, John R. O., 1855, Anglo-Sarvon 
fcbolar. 

Ibdl, Joseph (Bishop), 1574-1G5G, theo- 
logian. 

Hall, Samuel Carter, 1800-1SS9, lais- 
cellaneous writer. 

HaU, Mrs. Samuel Carter 1800-1881, 
novelist 

Hallam, Henry, 1777-1869, historian. 

JJalleck, Fits-Greene, 1790-1867, poet. 

Halpiue, Charles G., 1829-1868, Amer. 
journalist, humorist. 

Hamerton, Philip G., 1834-1894, art 
critic, misc. writer. 

Hamilten, Alexander, 1767-1804, Amer. 
statesman, political wiiter. 

Hamilton, Edwin, 1849, poet. 

Hamilton, Sir WiUiam, 1788-1856, philo- 
Bupliical writer. 

Harcourt', Sir William Vernon, 1827-1004, 
Jjetters on International Law. 

Hardy, Tliornos, 1840, novelist 

Hare, Augusta^ J. 0., 1834-1903, bio- 
grapher, historical writer. 

IJarland, Heiuy, 1861, novelist. 

Viarradon, Beatrice, 1864, novelist 

Harrington, Sir John, 1561-1612, trans- 
lator, poet. 

Harrl*, Joel Chandl^ (Uncle Remus), 
1848. Amcr. humorist. 

Harrison, Frederic, 1831, positivist^ his- 
torian, literary critic. 

Harrison, Jaiic laien, 1850, writer on 
Greek art. 

Harte, Francis Bret, 1839-1002, Amer. 
novelist, writer of tales, poet. 

Harting, James B., 1841, ornithologist 

Esrregrt Gabriel, 1646-1680, poet critic. 


Hasluck, Paul, 1854 . tdltor, icteatirt* 

Hassall, Arthur, 1863 , hlstocittii, bio- 
grapher. 

Hatton, Joseph, 1840, editor, nevaUst. 

Eavergal, Frances Ridley, 1838-1872, 
votional writer. 

Haweis, Rev.Hugh R., 1839-1901, lecturer, 
miscellaneous writer. 

Hawker, Robert 8., 1805-1875, poet. 

Hawkesworth, John, 1716-1773, writer, 
biographer. 

Hawkins, Anthony. Hope, 1863, novelist. 

Hawthorne, Nathaniel, 1804-1864, Amer. 
novelist. 

Hay, John, (statesman), 1838, Amer. poet, 
humorist. 

H.*iyena, Herbert, 1861, novelist, e^hica- 
tionalist. 

Hayes, Isaac L, 1832-1881, Amer. writer 
on Arctic exploration. 

Hazlitt, William 0., 1834, historian, writer 
of memoirs. 

Hazlitt, Waiiam, 1778-1830, critic, 
essayist, lecturer. 

Headiam, (3cdl, 1872, novelist, poet, 

Hertra, LafcacUo, 1850-1904, writer on 
Japan. 

Hearne, Thomas, 1678-1735, antiquarian. 

Heber, Reginald (Bishop), 1783-1826, 
poet. 

Hector, Mrs, Annie French, 1 826, novelist. 

Helps, Sir Arthur, 1817-1875, e^aaylst. 

Hemans, Felicia 1)., 1794-1835, poetess. 

Hemsley, William B., 184.3, botanist. 

Henley, William E., 1849-1903, poet, 
essayist, miscellaneous writer. 

Hennikcr, Hon. Mrs. A., novelist. 

Henson, Canon II. Hensley, 1803, theo- 
logian, controversialist. 

Henty, Geo. A., 1832-1902, writer for 
boys. 

Herbert, George, 1593-1632, poet. 

Herford, Prof. Charles Harold, literary 
historian. 

Herrick, Robert, 1091-1674, poet. 

Herschel, Sir John, 1790-1871, astronomer. 

Hervey, P.ev. James, 1714-1768, devo- 
tional writer. 

Hewlett, Maurice H., 18G1, novelist. 

Heylin, Peter, lGOO-1662, historian, bio- 
grapher. 

Heywood, John, 150G-1GC&, rnywrJght, 
pout. 

Hoyw'Ortd, Thonnis, 1640, playwright. 

Hickey, Emily, po6to:»s, translator. 

Tlidcson, Sydney J., 1859, naturallit. 

Higginsou, Thomas Wentworth, 1828, 
Amer. anti-slavery writer. 

Hill, Alexander, 1856, scientist, physi- 
ologist. 

Hill, George Birkbeck, 1835-1908, literary 
eaiter and critic. 

Hill, Rowland, 1745-1833, theologian. 

HUlard, George Stillman, lSQS-1879. 
Amcr. journalist, miscellaneous writer, 

Hillbouse, James A., 1789-1841, Amer. 
poet, 

H Issey, James J., writer on travel. 

Hobbes, John Oliver (Mrs. Craigic), 1867, 
novelist. 

Hol)bes, Thomas, 15S8-1679, political 
scientist. 

Hobhousc, Rev. Walter, 1862, editor 
(Guardian), scholar. 

Hobson, John A., 1853, essayist, bio- 
grapher. 

Hockmg, Joseph, novelist. 

Hocking, Rev. Silas K., 1850, novelist. 

Hodderi Edwin, 1837, novelist, lilstorian. 

Hodgkin, Thomas, 1831, historian, bio- 
grapher, 

Hodgson, Geraldine, 1866, novelist. 

Hoffman, Charles F., 1806-1884, Ame-r. 
poet, novelist. 

Hogarth, David G., 1862, explorer, 

Hogg, James, 1772-1835, poet (Bttfjclt 
^epherd). 

Hole, Rev. Samuel R» (Dean), 1812-190 -h 
hortioniturist (roses). 

Holinshed, Rapimel, ^ 1680, 
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HcOaBd* CaSre, 186S, nordbi, pkywrigbt 

HeBitad, Josiab Qilbert» 181«-lS8l, Ajner. 
•ditoor. poet, ndacellaneoiia writer. 

Hoil&nd, Eov. Canon Scott, 1847, theo* 
loglaou 

Hobaes. Fred. M., b. 1S51, norellst. 

fiolxnee, Oliver Wendell, rB09-1894, 
Ajner. poet, iniacellaneoos writer, 
AoveUet. 

Hobnes, Thomas R. E., 1855, historian. 

Hol 7 <^e, George J., 1817, socioliet, 
loomalist. 

Home, Andrew, novelist. 

Hood, Copt. Basil, 1864, dramatist. 

Hood, Thomas, 1798-1815. poet, humorist. 

Hook, Theodore B., 1788-1841, editor, 
novelist, wit. 

Hook, Walter Farquhar (Dean), 1798- 
1876, “Lives of the Archbiahopa of 
Oenterbury.” 

HoK^er, Richard, 1663-1600, theologian. 

Hope, Anthony, see ITawkins, A. H. 

Hopkina, Tighe, 1860, novelist. 

Hopkiason, Francis, 1737-1791, Aiucr. 
essay Ut, poet. 

Homung, Ernest W., 1866, novelist. 

Horton, llev. Robert F., L.l)., 1865, 
theologian, biographer. 

Konghton, Richar J Monckton Milncs,Lord, 
1809-18S6, poetry, memorials, etc. 

Housman, Laurence, 1867, novclkit, 
dramatist. 

ITow, Fred. D., 1863, bioRrapber. 

Howard, Sir Robert, 101ZC-1GS8, play- 
wrigiit. 

Howe, Mrs. Julia ., 1819, Amer. essayist, 
poet. 

Howells, Willlnm D., 1837, Amer. novelist. 

Howitt, Mary, 1800-1880, novelist. 

IJowitt, Wm., 1792-1879, poet, miwcUa- 
neous wTiter. 

Hudson, Henry Norman, 1816-1867, 
Amer. Shakespearean editor. 

Huglics, Tbomas (Judge), 1822-1890, 
novelist^ author of “ Tom Brown.” 

Hulsli, Afarcus B., 1845, writer on art. 

ilulir>», F. E., 1841, herahlry, natural 
histoi'y. 

Hume, David, 1711-1770, historian, 
eshayist. 

Hume, Major Martin, 1847, historian 
(Spain), biographer. 

Humplircys, Airs. Desmond (“Rita”), 
novelist. 

Eumpbry, Mrs. 0. B. (Afadge), books on 
.eocdal behaviour. 

ITangcrford, Mrs. M. Wolfe, 1866-1897, 
Irish Dovclist. 

Hunt, Jaa. H. Leigh, 1784-1869, poet, 
critic. 

Hunt, Violet, novelist. 

Hnntw, Sir W. Wilson, 1840, history and 
langnages of India. 

Huntley, Lydia, see Sigourney. 

Hutch|son, Francis, 1094-1746, moralist, 
essayist. 

Hutohlngs, Yen. William H., 1835, devo- 
tional writer. 

Hutton, Rev. A. W., 1848, theologian, 
biographer. 

Hutton, Fred. W., 1886, geologist. 

Hutton, Richard Holt, 1826-1897, philo- 
sophical (editor of ” Spectator ”). 

Hatton, Rev. William H., 1860, bio- 
grapher, historian. 

Huxley, Thomas H., 1826-1896, scienil'^t. 

Hyde, Douglas, Irish dramatist and poet. 

Clarendon, 1608- 
1674, historian, biographer. 

W., 1866, novelist. 

In^bald, Eliaabeth, 1763-1821. editor, 
dramatist, novelist. 

taelow, Joan, 1820-1897, poetess. 
Ingoldsby.” see Barham, R. H. 

Joto K, 182S, hlstorim, asayfet. 

^ Mannlngtoa. 

1783-185.? W. 


ENGLISH ADCTEORB. 

tol^Bdwga. 1J.8-18SS, Oaolcgieil 

Mb. Helen H., 1881-M86^An^. 

poeteira, novelist, miscellaneous vmter. 

Jacobs, John, 1854, editor, transla^. 

Jacobs, Wm. Wymark, 1863, novelist. 

James, I., 1566-1626, theologian, moralist. 

James I. of Scotland, 1391-1437, poeL 

James, George, P. R.. 

James, Henry (senior), 1811-1882, Amer. 
tlicologlan. . 

James, Henry (jnn.), 1843, Amer. novelist. 

James, Yv'illiam, 1843, Amer. psychologist. 

Jameson, Mm. Anna, 1797-1860, art critic, 
historian. 

Jane, Fred, T., 18C5, taclidan, novdist. 

Jeaffreson, John 0., 18.31-1901, biographer. 

Jebb, t^ir Richard (3-, 1841, Greek scholar. 

JefTerii^, R., 1848-1887, naturalist, 

novelist. 

Jeffrey, Francis I., 1773-1850, editor, 
essayist. 

Jenks,* Edw., 1861, lawyer, misc. writer. 

Jerome, Jerome K., 1860, novelist. 

JciTold, Do\igla3, 1803-1857, playwright. 
huiTioriat, wit. 

Jcrrold, Walter, 1865, editor, biographer. 

Jessopp, llov. Augustus, 1824, historian. 

Jewel, John (Bishop), 1622-1671. tlico- 
lof'Ian. 

Jow'clt, Barah Orne, 1619, Amer. novelist, 
miscellaneous writer. 

JohiiKon, Dr. Samuel, 1709-1784, lexico- 
grapher, essayist, bi<^rapher. 

Johnston, Sir JI. R., 1868, administrator 
(Uganda), sciemist. 

Jones, Henry A., 1851, dramatist. 

Jonson, Benjamin, 1573-1637, dramatist, 
satirist. 

Jowftt, Benjamin, 1817-1895, Greek 
scholar, philosoplier. 

Julian, Rev. John, 1839, hyranologist. 

Lane, EliHlia K., 1820-1857, Amer. 
Arctic explorer, scientist. 

Kavanagh, Julia, 1824-1877, novelist, 
e&jayht. 

Kaye, Sir John W., 1814-1876, historian. 

Keane, A. H., 1833, geographer. 

Kcarton, Richard, 1862, ornithologist. 

iieary, Auuic, 1826-1879, novelist, writer 
for children. 

hTeury, Charlea P., novelist, historical 
V. ritcr. 

Kcate, John, 1795-1821, pcct. 

Kcble, John, 1792-1866, poet, biogj'aph^r. 

Kcilleston, VL«cb. (Lord Curzon), 1859, 
oriental traveller. 

Keene, Henry G., 1825, historian. 

KUtli, LorJle (G. L. Keith Johnson), 
noveliot. 

Kelvin, Lord (Sir W. Thomson), 1824, 
philosopher, scientist. 

Ken, Tliomas (Bishop), 1637-1711, theo- 
logian, ];yinn writer. 

Ecnnard, Mra. Edwurd, novelist. 

Kenworthy, John 0., 1861, novelist, 
pamphleteer. 

Ker, William Baton, 1356, literary 
historian. 

Keniahan, Ooulson, 1858, novelist, poet. 

Kidd, Benjamin, 1858, political economist. 

Killigrcw, Thomas, 1611-1G82, dramatist. 

Kinglake, Alex. W., lBOD-1891, historian, 
writer on travel. 

Kingseote, Mrs. Howard (Lucas Cleeve), 
novelist, 

Kingsley, Rev. Charles, 1818-1876, novel- 
ist, eissayist. 

Kingsley, Gecigo Henry, 1827-1892, 
writer on sport and travd. 

Kingsley, Henry, 1830-1876, novelist. 

Kingsley, Alary lieiirietta, d. 1900, writer 
on travel (Africa). 

Kipling, Rodyard, 1865, novelist, poet. 

Kirk, John Foster, 1824, Amer. historian. 

Kiteliln, Rev. G. W. (Dean), 1827, his- 
torian, linguist. 

Knight^ Charles, 1791-1878, editor, miso. 
writer, 

Knight, Joseph, 1829, bi<^aph«r, editor. 


Knight, WUlkm Angus, 1886, phhofopher, 

KnowiLi, James Sheridan, 1784-1862, 
dramatist. 

Knox, John, 1506-1572, controvenisl 
theologian. 

Krauth, Charles P., 1823-1888, Amur, 
theolocrlcal writer. 

Ladd, George T., 1842, psydbologist, 
philosopher. 

Lamb. Charles, 1775-1835, critic, essayist, 
poet. 

Landon, Letitla B., 1802-1858, poetess. 

Landor, Walter S., 1776-1864, poet, 
orientalist. 

Lane-Poole, Stanley, 1854, historian, 
essayist (folk-lore). 

Lang, Andrew, 1844, historian, miscella- 
neous writer. 

Langbridge, Rev. F., 1849, poet, novelte^ 

Langland. William, c. 1382-1400, old 
English poet. 

Lanier, Sidney, 1842-1881, Amer. poet, 
novelist. 

Larcoin, Lucy, 1S2G-1393, Amor, poetess, 
editor. 

Lardner, Dr. Nathaniel, 1684-1768, theo- 
logian. 

Latimer, nugh (Bishop), 1491-1565, 
theologian. 

Laud, William (Archbishop), 1678-1645, 

theologian. 

Lawrence, G. A., 1827-1876, novelist. 

Layard, Sir Henry Austen, 1817-1894, 
Asayrian exT)Ioror. 

Layamon, 13th century poet. 

Lecky, William E. 11., 1838-1903, historian. 

Lee, Rev. Albert, 1855, novelist. 

Lee, Nathaniel, 1055-1692, dramatist. 

Lee, Sidney, 1859, biographer. Shake- 
Bpenrean critic. 

Le Gallienne, Richard, see Gallionne. 

Lebmcnn, liiidoli h 0., 1856, prose and 
rcr<o (humorous), editor, writer on 
rowing. 

liCighton, Marie 0., novelist. 

Leith, Mrs. Adams, novelist. 

Leland, Charles Godfrey (Hans Breit- 
mann), 1824-1903, Amer. humorist, 
writtr on legends, 

Lelaud, John, c. 1506-1652, antiquary. 

Ijeinon, Murk, 1809-1B7C, diamatist. 

I#o Queux, William, 1864, novelist. 

L'Estrange, Fir Roger, 1G16-1704, poet, 
pamphleteer. 

Lethbridge, Bir R., 1840, historian. 

TfCvcr, Charles .T., 1809-1872, novelist. 

Lewes, Geoige H., 1817-1878, philosopher, 
essaylit. 

Lew is,* Matthew 0 ., 1775-1818, novelist. 

I.iddon, Henry P. (Dean;, 1829-1890, 
biogr.apher, theologian. 

Lfghtfoot, Joseph B. (Bishop), 1828-1889, 
Ihcologian, historian. 

Lilly, W. S. 1840, historian, essayist. 

3 Jndsay, Sir David, 1490-1555, poet. 

Lindsay, W'allace M., 1868, olaasloal 
scholar. 

Lingard, Dr. Johm, 1771-1851, historian. 

lanton, Mrs. Eliza Lynn, 1822, novelist. 

Lippincott, Sara J. (Grace Greenwood), 
3823, Aner. poetess, writer of romance. 

Locke, John, 1632-1704, philosopher. 

Lockcr-Lampsoii, I’rcd., 1821-1895, poet. 

Lockiiart, John G., 1794r-1854, biogra- 
pher. 

T^ockyer, Sir Nonnan, 1836, astronomer. 

Lodge, Sir Oliver J.. 1851, scientist, 
theological writer. 

Lodge, ITiomas, o. 155S-1C25, poet, 
dramatist. 

Logan, Joltn, 1748-1788, poet, 

London, Jack, 1878, novelist. 

Longfellow, Heiiry Wadsworth, 1807-* 
1882, Amer. poet. 

Lortmer, G. H., novelist. 

Lovelaco, Richard, 1018-1658, poet. 

Lover, Samuel, 1797-1868, noveUst, dra- 
matist. 

Lowe,, Charles, blographtr, novelist. 

3b2 
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LoweUy jMjnea Bassell, 1819>18dl, Amer. 
poet, os8ayl::t. 

liUcae, Edward V., 1868, editor, poet. 
Lucy, Henry W. (Toby, M.P.), 18i6, 
bunuNrist. 

Ludlow, Fitzluic:!!, 1837-1870, Aaicr. poet, 
writer on travel. 

Lyde, Lionel W., 1863, geographer. 
Lydgate, John, 1376-1430, poet, trans- 
lator. 

Lyall, Edna, see Bayly, Ada Ellen. ^ 
Lyell, Sir Charles, 1797-1876, geologwt. 
Lyly, John, 1554-1C03, Elizabethan 
novelist, dramatist. 

LytUeton, Lord Oeortre, 1709-1773, poet. 
Lytton, Lord E. Bulwer, 1803-1873, 
novelist. 

Lytton, B. B. Bulwcr, Earl (Owen Mere- 
dith), 1831-1891, poet. 

Maarteus, Maaitcu J., 1858, novelist. 
Ifacaulay, T. B., Lord, 1800—1809, his- 
torian, poet, t^psayist. 

Ma<;donald, Gcorge,’l82 1-1906, novclkN 
llacdonnell, Arthur A., 6. 186-1, orientalist 
(Sanskrit). 

MacFall, Franees E., sre Sarah Grand. 
Mackarness, Yen. Charlca 0., 6. 1860, 
thcologia/i. 

Mackay, Charles, 1812-1880, poet. 
Mackenzie, Hcniy, 1745-1831, novelist, 
liackie, John, 1802, novelist. 

Mackintosh, Sir James, 17C5-1S32, his- 
torian, I'hilosopher. 

Kaclarcn ian, JceJolm W'ateon. 

Macleod, Lev. L'ouald, b. 1831, editor, 
theolosiaii. 

Macleod, Fiona, novelist. 

Madeod, Ilcv. Xonuan, 1S12-1872, editor, 
miw:ellauc()us writer. 

Maepherson, Jamc<?, 1738-1796, poet. 
Macquoid, Katherine S., novelist, traveller. 
M'Carthy, Jusiin, 18,';o, historian. 
M’Carthy, Justin Huntly, 1860, dra- 
matist, novr‘li.-t.. 

Magnus, Sir riiilip, 1842, Fclentist. 
WahalTy, John J’„ 1839, Greek scholar, 
hiatoVian, 


Maine, Fir IJeiiry J. B., 1822-1888, writer 
on primitive institutions. 

Maitland, Fred. AV., 18ri0, historian OoGal). 

Mallock, Wni. H., critic, philosopher. 

Malincsbiiry, illiam of, c. 1140, chroni- 
cler. 

Malone, Edmund, 1741-1820, Shako- 
speaiean editor, 

Malory, Sir Thoma«, iritli century, com- 
piler of “ Morte d’Acthur.'* 

Malthus, Thomas K., 1760-1834, political 
economist. 

Mandeville, Bernard, 1670-1733, poet. 

Mandevilio, Sir Jolin, 14tii century, 
** voyages and travel." 

Manniutr, H. E. (Cardinal), 1808-1892, 
the<jlogian. 

Marchbank, Agnes, srr Marshall. 

Marchmont, Arthur W., 1863, novelist. 

Markham, Admiral A. II., 1841, biographer, 
naval writer. 

Markliam, Gervasc, 1570-1655, poet, 

Markham, fair Clements II., 1830, geo- 
grapher, liistorian. 

Marlowe, Ciiristopher, 1664-1593, drama- 
tist, 

Marryat, Captain F., 1792-1843, novel- 


ist. 


Marryat, Florence, 1S3S-1899, novc'’ii-.t. 

Marsii, George P., 1801-1332, Amcr. 1 
philologist, politit'ian. 

Marsh, Bichani, novelist. 

Marshall, Mrs. (Marchbaak Agnes), novel- 
ist. 

Marshall, Capt.-un H., 1363, dramatist, 
novelist. 

Marston, John, c. 1575-1633, dramatist, 
satirist. 

Marston, PhiHp Bourke, 1850-1887, poet. 

Martin, Sir Theodore, 1816, translator, 
biographer, poet 

Martineao, Heuriet, 1802-1876, biatorion, 
xoisocUanco’as writoc. 


. Martinean, Dr. James, 1805-1900, pbiloso- 
pber, theologian. 

Marvell, Andrew, 1621-1678, poet, satirist. 
Marzials, Frank T., 1840, biographer, 
poet. 

Mason, Alfred B. W., 1865, novelist 
Massey, Gerald, 1828, poet. 

Massinger, Philip, 1584-1640, dramatist. 
Masson, Prof. David, 1822, biographer, 
literary critic. 

Mather, Cotton, 166S-1728. Amer. Re- 
ligious Ilistory of America, 
klathers, Helen, 18.63, novelist. 

Matheson, Rev. Geo., 1842-1906. theo- 
logist. 

Maurice, Major-Gcn., 1841, biograpl’.cr. 
Maurice, Rev. F. D., 1805-1872, philoso- 
pher, theologian. 

Maury, Matthew F., 1306-1873, Amer. 
marine geography. 

Maxwell, Mrs. John, sre Braddon, M. E. 
Maxwell, Sir Herbert, 1845, biographer, 
naturalkt. 

Maxwell, Mrs. Heron, novelist. 

May, Sir Thomas Erskiue, 1815-1886, 
jurist. 

Meade, L. T., novelist. 

Melville, sfia Whyte Melville. 

Melville, Herman, 1319-1891, Amer. 

nautical adventure, 
klenpes, Mortimer, .artist, illustrator. 
AFcredith, George, 1828, poet, novelist. 
Meredith, Owen, st?e Lytton. 

Mcriv.ale, Charles, 1808-1893, historian. 
MerivaJc, Herman 0., 6. 1839, poet, 
essayist, author. 

Merrick, Lcoiiard, 1864, novelist, drama- 
tist, 

Merriman, TT, Seton, sgf Hugh S. Scott. 
Alcynell, Mrs. Alice, poetess, editor. 
Middleton, Thomas, 1670-1627, dramatist, 
poet. 

Allies, Alfred H., b. 1848, journalist. 

Mill, James, 1773-1863, philosopher, 
]^olitical economist. 

Mill, John Stuart, 1806-1873, political 
economist, logician. 

Millais, John J,, b. 1865, biographer. 

Miller, Hugh, 1802-1856, geologist, 
klilman, Henry H., 1791-1868, historian. 
Milner, Alfred, Lord, “ England in Egypt.” 
ililton, John, 1608-1674, poet. 

Mitford, Bertram, novelist. 

Milford, Rfaiy R., 1786-1866, novelist, 
memoirs. 

]\Iitfoid, William, 1714-1827, hisLori-an, 
Milton, G. E., editor, novelist. 

Mivart, St. George, 1827-1900, Bcientlst, 
plulo.mphcr. 

Moir, J). M., 1798-1851, poet, novelist. 
Afogridgo, George (GId ±lum])lircy), 1787- 
J851, writer for juveniles. 

Molcsw’orth, Airs. Mary L., novelist. 
Montagu, Lady Alary Wortley, 1689- 
1762, poctes.s, letter- writer. 

Alontgomcry, Florence, 1843, novelist. 
Afontgomcry, James, 1771-1854, poet. 
Moore, IVank Frankfort, 1855, novelist, 
dramatist, 

Aloorc, George, poet, novelist. 

Moore, Thomas, 1779-1852, poet, bio- 
grapher. 

More, Hannah, 1745-1833, poetess, 
novelist. 

More, Sir Thomas, 1480-1535, historian, 
political philo:ioi>hcr. 

Alorgan, Lady, 1783-1837, novelist. 
Alorgan, Bcnj. H., 1874, engineer. 

Morgan, Conway L., 5. 1852, biologist, 
psychologist. 

AlorU-y, Henry, 1823-1894, literary his- 
torian, 

Morlcy, John, 1838, biographer, historian, 
essayist. 

Alorrw George P., 1802-18G4, Amer. 
journalist, poet. 

Morris, Sir Lewis, 6. 1833, poet. 

Morris, Judge W. O’Connor, 1824-1904, 
biographer, essayist. 

Morris, William, 1831-1896, poet. 


Aforriaon, Arthur, 1868, noveUst, 
Moecheloa, Felix, 1833, painter, writer. 
Motley, John Lotbrop, 1814-1877. 
historian. 

Muddock, J. B. p., b. 1843, novelist. 
Mlillcr, P. Max, 1823-1900, phUoIOBiatw 
orientalist, ^ 

AluIIinger, J. Bass, 1837, historian. 
Afulock, D. Ar., gre Craik, Airs. 

Munro, Neil, 1864, novelist. 

Munro, Robert, 1835, archcuologiat, anthro- 
pologist. 

Murfree, Alary Noailles, (Charles Egbert 
Craddock), 1850, Amer. novelist. 
Murray, David Cliristie, 1847, novelist. 
Murray, Dr. James A. H., 1837. lexicoff- 
rapher, pliilologist. 

Murray, John, 1778-1843, publisher. « 
Murray, John, 1308-1892 (son of aboveX 
publisher, “ Muiray’s Guido Hooka," 
AIuiTay, Fir John, 1841, scientist, 

Aliirray, Lindley, 1745-1826, Amer. gram- 
marian, philosopher. 

Afyers, Ernest, 1844, poet, author. 

Myers, F. W. H., 1843-1901, writer on 
psychical research. 

Nai)ier, Fir Wm., 1785-1860, historian. 
NasJi, Tliomas, 1564-1601, pamphleteer, 
dramatist. 

Neal, Daniel, 1678-1743, historian. 

Neal, Jolin, 1793-1870, Amer. journalist, 
novelh t, miscellaneous writer. 

Neale, Rev. John Mtuson, 1818-1886-, 
writer of hymns, church lustorian. 
Ncsbit, E., i-oet, novelist. 

Ncttlaship, Henry, 1839-1893, scholar and 
editor. 

Nowbolt, Henry John, 1862, poet, novel ise, 
Newholt, Canon W. 0. E., 1844, theo- 
logian. 

Newcastle, Mnrg., Duchess of, 1624-1673, 
poetess. 

Newman, Geo., medical writer (bacte- 
riology). 

Newman, Cardinal John Henry, 1801- 
1890, theologian, poet. 

Newton, Fir Isaac, 1642-1727, natural 
philosopher. 

Nichol, John, 1833-1894, man of letters. 
Nicholl, W. Robertson, 1851, editor, 
critic. 

Nicholson, Edward W. B., 1S49. poe:, 
theologian. 

Nisbeb, Hume, 1849, novelist. 

Noel, Hon. Roden, 1834-189 4, poet. 
Norman, If., travels, cconomie.s. 

Norris, Wm. Ed., 1816, novelist. 

North, Cliriritopher, setr John Wilson. 
North, Sir Thomas, 1535-1601, translator 
(riutarch). 

Norton, Caroline, 1809-1877, poetess, 
novelist. 

Norton, Charles Eliot, 1827, Amer. trans- 
lator (J):intc), history. 

Norton, Thomas, 1532-1584, draimtist, 
poet. 

O’J’.ricn, Richard B., 1847, historian^ 
biogmiihcr. 

Ocklcy, Fiiiion, 1678-1720, historian. 
O’Connor, ’Thos. 1’., 1848, editor, critio. 
O’KecHe, John, 1747-1833, dramatist. 
O’Leary, Arlliur, 1729-1802, theologiam 
essayist. 

Oldham, John, 1653-1683, satirist. 
OldmLvon, John, 1673-1742, historian. 
Oldys, AVilUara, 1696-1701, biographer. 
Oliphant, li., 1829, novelist, traveller. 
Olipliant, Margaret, 1820-1897, novolistj, 
biographer. 

Oman, John Campbell, 1841, orientalist 
(India). 

Oman, Chas. W. C., I860, historian, 

Opio, Amelia, 1769-1853, novelist. 
Oppenheim, Edward P., 1866, novelist. 
Orr, Mrs. Sutherland, writer on Browning, 
O* Fhaughneasy, A. W. E., lS44r-18Sl, 
poet, 

Otway, Thomas. 1651-1685, dramatist. 
Ouida (Louise de la Ramde), novelist. 
Overbury, Sir Thomas, 1581-1013, poe6» 

» 



Ow«n, Robert D.. 1804-1877, toer. 
epiritaallst, gocial reformer. 

Owen, Robert, 1771-18&8, Bociolist. 

Owen, Sir Richard, 1804-1892, xoologJat, 
anatomist. 

Oxeuham, John, novelist. 

Pain, Barry, novelist. 

Paine, Thomas, 1737-1809, nationalist 
and revolutionist wTitcr. 

Paley, WiUiam, 1745-1805, philosopher, 
theologian. 

Palgrave, Sir Francis, 1788-18C1, liist- 
orian. 

Palgrave, Sir Francis Turner, 1824-1897, 
poet, editor of poetry. 

Palmer, B. If., 1840-1882, orientalist. 

Parker, John Henry, 1806-1884, nreh- 
£k)logi8t, church historian. 

Parker, Sir GUbert, M.P., 1862, novelist, 
historian. 

Parker, Matthew, 1504-1576, theologian, 
biographer. 

Parker, Theodore, 1810-1900, Amcr. 
tlieological writer. 

Parkman, Francis, 1S23-1S93, Amcr. 
historian. 

Parley, Peter, tee Goodrich. 

Parton, James, 1822-1891, Amcr. bio- 
grapher, ijiisccllaueoua writer. 

Pater, WallcT li., 1830-1894, critic, 
humanist.. 

I'atmorc, Coventrv, 1823-1899, poet. 

I'iittison, Wiirk, iS13-1884, philosopher, 
literary critic. 

Paulding, James F:rke, 1779-1S60, Amor, 
poet, novelist. 

Payn, Jnrncs, 1830-1898, novelist. 

Payne, John, 1842, novelist, poet. 

Pavtie, John Howard, 1792-1852, Amor, 
i^ramatist, writer oi “ Home, Sweet 
Home.'* 

i’cacock, Thomas I.ove, 1785~19G(>, 
novelist, poet. 

Peard, Fnirn'es M.. novelL-;t. 

IVarson, John (hir^hop), 1C12-1C8G, tv- 
positor. 

Pearson, Karl, 1857, mathematician, 
rd.atisticiau. 

Pcclc, George, c. 1558-1598, poet, dram- 
atist. 

Pemberton, Majc, 1803, editor, novelist. 

Fennell, H. Cholrnondeley, 1837, writer 
on anglintr and si)ort. 

I’cnnell, Joscjih, 1860, book illustrator. 

'Pepys, Samuel, 1632-1703, diarist. 

i’ercival, James G., 1795-1856, Amcr. 
ecLol.ir, poet. 

Percy, Thomas, 1728-1811, collector of 
ballads. 

Foitt, Nora, 1841-1896. Amer. poetess. 

X'ethe, W. M, Flinders, 1853, Egyptologist, 
archa’olopLst. 

Petty, Sir WUiiam, 1623-1687, political 
ec.oriomist. 

Fhslpjl, Elizabeth Stusi't (Mrs. Ward), 
1814, Amcr. novelist. 

Philips, Ambrose, 1671-1749, poet. 

1 hdjjps, Stephen, 1868, poet. 

I’iiiripotta, J:den, 1862, novelist. 

I'iatt, Jolin James, 1835, Amer. poet, 
journalist. 

Pinero, Arthur W., 1855, dramatist. 

Piorzi, Hester li.ynch (previously 1 hrrdc), 
3739-1821, anecdotes of Dr. Johnson. 

rianchcS J. R., 1790-1880, herald, play- 
wright. 

Foe, Edgar Allan, 1811-1849, Amcr. 
metaphysician. 

Pollard A. W., 1859, literary critic and 
historian. 

Pollock, Sir Fred., 1845, editor and author 
(law-bookaX 

Pollok, Robert, 1799-1827, poet. 

I’opc, Alex.nuder, 1688-1744, poet, satirist 
translator. ’ 

Person Richard, 1759-1808, classical 
bchol.ar. 

1781-1832 1 sistere, 

V 1776-1850 Inovcltets. 
FoweU. P. York, 1860-1904, hiatoriam 
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Poynter, Sir B. J.» P.R.A., 1836, writer 
on art and painting. 

Praed, Mrs. Campbell, 1826, novdist, 
Fracd, W. M., 1802-1839, poet. 

I’rescott, WllUam Hickling, 179C-186.<, 
Amcr. historian. * 

I’reston, Margaret J.» 1826-1897, Amer. 
jioetes^^. 

Prichard, H. ireskctli, 1876, novelist. 
I'riesUcy, Joseph, 1733-1804, scientist, 
philosopher. 

Prior, Matthew, 1666-1721, poet. 

Procter, Adelaide A., 1825—1864, poetess. 
Proctor, Bryan W. (Barry Cjoruwall), 
1787-1874, poet. 

Prothero, R. 13., 1832, biographer. 

Prynne, William, 1600-1669, Puritan 
Batirl«t. 

PaiTin, Augustus W., 1811-1852, writer on 
architecture. 

Purchns, Samuel, 1577-1626, compiler of 
travels and voyage.^ 

Pi^'oy, l>r. I'.dwani B., 1S00-18S2, High 
Cl lurch theologian. 

Quarlos, Francis, 1592-1611, poet. 
tuiilior-(’ouch, A. T. (“ Q "), 1663, 

I'.ovclist, poet. 

rr.-id-lilTe, Ann, 1761-1823, novelist. 
Rak'igli, t^ir Walter, 1552-1618, lAsfcorian, 
poet.. 

Raleigh, Walter, 1861, literary historian. 
Rjunsay, Allan, 1685-1758, 

Ramsay, Wm. Mitchell, 187*1, New Testa- 
ment critic, cvj'lorer. 

1 ! uiulolph, Thom;c 1 605-1 03 I , poet. 
Rawlinson, G. ((.’anon), 1812-1902, li!.-> 
tori.'iTi, orientalKl. 1 

Rawlin.ioi», Sir Henry, 1810 -1805, A^.^yri- i 
ologi-jt. I 

I'.HWusley, n H. (Canon), 185(‘, poet, 
essayist. i 

Reade, Climrles, 1 81 1-188 1, novelist. 

Reid, Ctiptain Mnyne, 1818-1833, novelist. 
Rokl, Dr. Tliomjus 1710-1706, pldlosoplier, 
psycholo'-dst. 

Reid, Sir d’. WemysR, 1842, biographer. 
Remus, Uncle, see' Harris. 

Reynolds, Sir Joshua, 1723-1792, dls- 
('•oursca on painting. 

Ricardo, Havid, 1772-1823, political 
economist. 

Ri'duirdson, Samuel, 1689-1761. rovcliat. 
Riddell, Mrs. J. H., 1832, novelUt. 

Ridge, W. Pett, novelist. 

Bigg, Bev. James H., b. 1821, theologian, 
biographer. 

Rita, see 1 f uinphreys, Mrs. D. 

Ritchie, Mrs., see Thackeray. 

Ritson, Jo.'Oph, 1752-1803, balladist. 
Robert of Gloucester, c. 12SO, clirouielor. 
Roberts, Earl, 1852, military history, 
liobertson, Bcv. Fred. W., 18l0-r8.'*3, 
preacher. 

Robertson, Tom, 1820-1871, dramatist. 
Robertson, William, 1721-1793, historian, 
llobiason, G. (Canon), 1812, Old Testa- 
ment critic, orientsilist. 

Rochester, John V/., Earl of, 1617-lGSO, 
poet, satirist. 

Ro-ers, J. B. Thorold, 1823-1890, econo- 
mic historian. 

Ro/ers, Barancl, 1763-1855, poet. 

Rolfe, Fi-cd. Wm., novelist. 

Romanes, Prof. O. J., 1848-189". natural- 

Boosevelt, Tlicodorc (Pres. U.S.A.), 1858, 
naval hist., adventure, clhies. 

Ropes, Arthur R., 1859, librettist, poet. 
Rose, J. Holland, 1855, historian. 
Jiosebery, The Earl of, 6. 1847, biographer, 
cssiiyist, critic. 

Rossetti, Christina O., 1830-1894, poetess. 
Ibjssetti, Danto Gabriel, 182S-1882, poet. 
Rossetti, Wm. Michael, 1829, poet, bio 
grapher, critic. 

R.ound, John Horace, 1854, historian. 
Rowe, Nicholas, 1673-1718, poet, dram- 
atist. 

Rowley, William, o. 1620, dramatist. 
Boyce, Joelah, Amer. philosophical wiitcr. j 


OSl 

Rash, Benjamin, 1745-1813, Amer. phy- 
sician. 

Ruskin, John, 1819-1900, art. critic, 
philosopher. 

Russell, John, Earl, 1792-1878, biographer. 
Russell, Dr. William, 1746-1794, historian. 
Russell, William Clark, 1844, novelist 
(sea-stories). 

Russell, Sir William H-, 6. 1821, jotirnalist, 
war correspondent. 

Rutherford, Mark, see AV. TF. White. 
Sackvillc, Thomas, Tjonl, 1536-1608, poet. 
Saintsbury, Goo. J'h B.» IB 45, literary 
historian and critic. 

Sala, George Augustus, 1828-1895, miso. 

wTitor. , ^ 

Sale, George, 1680-1736, translator. 
Salmon, Rev. Qco., 1819-1904, mathe- 
matics, tlieology. 

Sunday, Rev. Wm., 1813, Biblical critic. 
Savage, Richard, 1698—17-13, poet. 
Savage- Armstrong, G. F., 1845, poet, 
drumatlsb. 

Saxe, John Godlrey, 1816-1887, Amcr. 

humorous poet-. . 

Sayce, Archibald II., 1846, philologist, 
orientalist. 

SchookTaft, Henry R., 1T93-1SC4. Amer. 

vsrilcT on Red liiditin legends. 

Scott, Clement, lSll-l‘.»n4, dramatio 
, critic. 

i Scott, Hugh S. (TT. Seton MernmanX 
i (f. loot, iiovoll-it., 

I Mii'haol, 1789-1835, novelist, 

i rcott. Sir Walttr, 1771-1832, polity 
1 novelist. 

I St aMun, Owen, 1801, parodist, humorist, 
j Seccombe, Tliomas, ISCO, literary hist- 
! orian. 

Sedgwick, Catherine M,, 1T89-1SC7, Amer. 
novelist. 

Scdley, Sir Charles, 1639-1701, poet, 
dranintist. 

Seeley, licnrv O., 1839, geoloiist. 

Seeley, Sir John R., 1834-1895, historian, 
essayist, theologian. 

Scldcn, John, 1581-1051, antiquarian, 
historian. 

Selous, Fred. C., 1851, sporting writer. 
Sergeant, Adcliu'* 1851-190-1, noveUst, 
Setii, Prof. Jas., philosophical writer. 
Seton-Thompson, lirncbt, iSOO, Amor. 

artist, writer on wild urdnials. 

Settle, Elkuuuh, 1018-1724, poet, dram- 
atist. 

Seward, William H., 1801-1872, Amcr. 

orator, ftssayist, statesman. 

Sowell, Idizabetb Ah, b. 1815. novelist. 
Sliadwell, Thvmias, 1610-1692, poet, 
dramatist. 

Shairp, J. O., 1819-1S55, scholar, literary 
critic. 

Shakespeare, William, 1564-1616, poet, 
dramatist. 

Sharp, William, 1856, novelist, biographer, 
critic. 

Shaw, George Bernard, 1856, essayist* 
dramatist. 

Shelley, Mrs. Mary W,, 1797-1851, novel- 
ist, editor. 

Shelley, I’crcy Bysshe, 1792-1822, poet, 
Shensione, AVilliaTn, 171-1-1763, poet. 
Sheridan, Richard Brinsley, 1751-1816, 
dramatist, wdt. 

Sherlock, Dr. Win., 1641-1707, theologian. 

I Shiul, M. P., 1865, novelist. 

‘ Shirley, James, 1596-1066, dramatist* 
poet. 

Shorter, Clement K.. editor, essayidt. 
Shorthouso, J. 11., 1631-1903, uoVelLst. 
Sidgwick, ArLiuir, b. 1840, claaaicol 
scholar. 

Sidgwick, Henry, 183S-1900, philcigop-hor, 
political economist. 

Sidney, Algernon, 1C22-1G83, political 
ecientist. 

Sidney, Sir Philip, 1544-1586, poet. 
Sigourney, Mrs. (Lydia Huntley), 1791- 
1865, Amer. poetess, misceUsneoua 
writer. 
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OF BNODISH. 


WBlliun Ql^nore, 180*-1870, 

AsMMr. poet, novelist, liistodan. 

Sims, Qeoiige B*« 1847, editor, dramatist, 
poet, 

Skeat Ber. W. W.. b. 1835, pbUolofjist, 
leanco^apher. 

Skelton, John, c, 14C0-1B29, poet, satirist, 
dramatist. 

Bkrine, John H., 1848, poet, theoIo;Tian. 

Bladen, Douglas (Brooke Wbeclton), b. 
1856, editor, traveller, novelist, poet. 

Bmedley, P. B. 1818-1864, novelist. 

Smiica, Samuel, 1812-1904, philosopher, 
biographer. 

Smith. Adam, 1723-1790, philosopher, 
poliucal cconorairifc. 

Smith, Alexander, 1830-1867, poet. 

Smith, Goldwin, 1823, historian, bio- 
grapher, essayist. 

Smith, Jlev. J. Gregory, philosophical 
writer. 

Smith, Horace, 1779-1849 joint authors, 

Smith, James, 1775-1839 > etc. 

Smith, Horace and James, c. 1776-1850, 
Joint authors o£ “ Hojected AddrosBcs.** 

Smith, Sydney, 1771-1845, humorist, 
political writer. 

Smith, W. Robertson, 1846-1891, biblical 
critic, editor Ency. Brit. 

Smith, Sir William, 1813-1894, editor oi 
Olaasical Encyclonaidia. 

Smollett, Tobias Gi, 1721-1771, novelist, 
satirist, historian. 

Somerville, Mrs., 1780-1373, edentir.c 
writer. 

Somerville, William, 1692-1742, poet. 

Soutli, Ilobcrt, 1033-1716, theologian. 

Sonttiem, Thomas, 1660-1746, poet, 
dramatist. 

Boutbey, Robert, 1774-1843, poet, his- 
torian. 

Bouthweil, Robert, lBCO-1595, poet. 

Sparks, Jared, 1789-1866, Aincr. bio - 1 
grapber, historian. 

Bpeed, John, 1552-1C2D, historian. 1 

Bpence, Rev. Jl. D., 1836, historian, i 
commentator. I 

Bpencer, Herbert, 1820-1903, philosopher. 

Bpeneer, Edmund, 1653-1699, poet. 

Bpielmann, Marion 11., h. 1858, editor, art 
critic, biographer. 

Spoflord, Harriet 1 ., 1835, Amcr. poetess, 
novelist. 


St, John, Henry, Vlacoont, 1678-1751, 
phUoBopher, easavist. 

Stmfng-Mazweil, Sir William, 1818'1878, 
historian, bic^apher. 

Stockton, Frank Richard, 1834-1902, 
Ainer. jonrnaliat, novelist. 

Stoddard, Richard Henry, 1825-1903. 
Amor, critic, poet. 

Stoker, Bram, novelist. 

Stokes. Whitley, 1830, philologist (Celtic). , 

Storr, Francis, 1839,€ducation!^t,literai7 | 
critic. 

Stout, Gcerge P., 1860, psychologist. 

Stow, John, 1525-1605, chrouider. 

Stowe, Harriet Beecher, 1812-1896, Amer. 
novelist (Uncle Tom’s Cabin). 

Street, Alfred B., 1811-18S1, Amer. poet, 
librarian, 

Strickland, Agn^ 1806-1874, historian. 

Strypo, John, 1643-1737, annalist, bio- 
grapher. 

Strange, 15. F., 1882, writer on Japanese 
art. 

Stubbs, Rev. Chas. W., 184.'>, (Christian 
Bociulist. 

Stubbs, V^illiam, (Bishop), 1825-1901, 
liiatorior*. 

Suckling, Sir Jelm, 1609-1011, poet, 
dramatist. 

Sully, James, 1842, psychologist. 

Sumner, Charles, 1S11-1S74, Axncr. orator, 
statCHinan. 

Surrey, Henry Howard, Earl of, 1516-1517, 
poet. 

Suldiffe, Halliwell, 1870, novoliat. 

Sutro, Alfred, dr.amati^.L 

Swan, Autiie S., novelist. 

Sweet, Hoary, 1846, philologist. 

Swift, Jonathan, 1667-1746, satiririt, 
pampUlctoer. 

Swinburne, Algernon 0., 1837, poet, 
critic, esaayLst. 

Syroonds, John A., 1840-1893, historian, 
I)oct, critic. 

Symons, Arthur, 1865, poet, critic. 

Tanner, Thomas, 1674-1736, historian. 

Taylor, Bayard, 1825-1878, Amer. writer, 
poet, naturalist. 

Taylor, Sir Henry, 1805-1886, dramati(‘- 
poet. 

Taylor, Rev, Isaac, 1829-1901, philolo- ' 
gist. ' 

Tiiyiof, Jeremy, 1613-1667, theologian. 


Sprague, Charles, 1791-1875, Amor. poet, j Taylor, Tom, 1317-1890, dramatist. 
Sprat, Thomas, 1635-1713, historian, j Tegetmeicr, Wm. B., 1816, natural his- 
biographer. 4 .— 


Spargeon, Charles H., 13.’J-4-1892, sermons. 

Staley, Rev. Vonmn, church ceremonial, 
theology. 

Stanhope, Philip D., Earl, 1805-1875, 
historian. 

Stanley, Arthur P. (Dean), 1815-1881, 
historian, bio;:rapher. 

Stanley, Sir H. M., 1811, African traveller. 

Btannard, Mrs. (John Strange Winter), 
1856, novelist. 

Btead, William T., 1849, journalist, topical 
writw, editor ( ‘'Review of Reviews” ). 

Btebbing, Rev. T. R., 1835, naturalkt, 
soologist. 

Stedman, Edmund Clarence, 1833, Amer. 
editor, poet, critic. 

Steed, Mrs. Flora A., 1847, novelist. 

Steele, F. M., novelist. 

Bteele, Sir Richard, 1671-1729, dramatbit, 
essayist. 

Steeveas, G. W., 1870-1900, journalist, 
war ccureBpondont. 

Btrohen, Sir Leslie, 1832-1904, critic, 
biographer. 

Stephens, Riccardo, 1860, novelist. 

Sterling, John, 1806-1844, essayist. 

Bteme, Laurence, 1713-17C8, novelist, 
divine. 

Stevenson, Robert Lonfa, 1850-1894, 
novelist, essayist, poet. 

Stewart, Dugald, 1753-1828, philoso- 

pher. 

Btaiini^oet, Bdward (Bishop), 163M699, 
themogian, oontrovnc^lalitt. 


torir.u. 

Temple, Sir Win., 1628-1698, eseayfet. 

Tennyson, Alfred, Lord, 1809-1892, pof-t. 

Tennyson, Charles (brother of above), 
1803-1879, poet. 

Tennyson, Frederick, 1807 (brother of 
above), poet. 

Thackeray, Anne Isabel (Mrs. Ritchie), 
1838, novelist, miscellaneous writer. 

Thackeray, Wm. Makepeace, 1811-1863, 
novelist, essayist, satirist. 

Thoague, Rev. J. J., see Gerard. 

Thomas, Annio, novelist. 

Thompson, Sir E. Maunde, 1840, Director 
British Aluseum. 

Tliomson, J A., natural history. 

Thomson, James, 1700-1748, poet. 

Thomson, James, 1834-1882, poet. 

TliomHon, Sir William, see Lord Kelvin. 

Thortau, Henry David, 1917-1862, Amer. 
on travel, poet, novelist. 

Thombury, Walter, 1828-X87C, novelbt, 
poet. 

Thornton, Percy M., 1841, historian. 

Thralc, Mrs., see Piozai. 

Tliurstou, Kath. 0., novelbt. 

Tickell, Tliomas, 1686-1740, poet, 

Tiddiman, Lizzie E., nov^t, writer for 
children. 

Tilloteon, John (Archbishop), 1630-1694, 
theologian. 

Todhunt^, John, 1839, poet, critic. 

Tooke, J. Home, 1736-1812, philolo^t. 

Terrcy, Reuben Archer, 1866, revivalist 
pres^er, thedogian. 


Totixgee, Albion Winegar, 1888, later, 
novelist. 

Tout, Thomas; Fred., 1855, historian. 

Toynbee, Paget J., 6. 1855, modern 
linguist. 

To 3 Uibee, William, 1840, poet, 

Traill, Henry D., 1842-1900, literary 
critic, miscellaneous writer. 

Trench, Richard C., 1807-1886, philologist, 
theologian. 

Trevelyan, Sir Geo. O., 1838, biographer. 

Trevelyan, George M., 1876, historian. 

Tristram, Canon H. B., 1822, traveller, 
naturalii^t. 

Trollope, Anthony, 1815-1882, novelist, 

Trollope, ifrs. F., 1779-1863, novelist. 

Trotter, Captain L. J., 1827, historian, 
biographer. 

Trowbridge, John Townsend, 1827, Amer. 
writer for boys, poet, eciilor. 

Tucker, Abraham, 1705-1774, meta- 
physician. 

Tucker, Maria Charlotte (A.L.O.E.). 1321- 
1893, writer for children. 

Tiillock, Rov. W. W., 1846, biographer. 

Tuppnr, Martin F., 1810-iSSO, plUlosophcr, 
poet. 

Tm'bcrvillc, George, c. 1530-1595, poet. 

Turner, Chaa. Tennyson, 1808-1879, poet. 

Turner, Sharo:., 1768-1817. historian. 

Tuttiett, M. G., see Gray, Maxwell. 

Twain, Mark, sre Clemens. 

Twceilio, Mrs. Alec., traveller. 

'I’jdor, Edward B., 1832, anthropologist 

Tynan, Eath irine, 1S61, novelist, pootoss. 

Tyndalc, Vvilliatn, c. 14S5-153G, traarTatoi* 
of Bible. 

Tyndall, John, 1820-1S93, aclentbt. 

Tyrrell, Brof. R. Y., 1844, daasicsl 

Tytier, Sarah, 1827, novelist. 

Udall, Nicholas, 1500-1564, dramatist, 
translator. 

Urqubart, Sir Thomas, 1605-1600, trans- 
lator, poet. 

XJMicr, James (Archbishop), 1530-1655, 
theologian. 

Vaeholl, Horaco A., 1861, novelist, 

traveller. 

Vanbrugh, Sir John, 1672-1720, dramatist. 

Vane, Frank S., 1817, novelist. 

Vaughan, Rev. O.T., 1816 - 1897 , nwogfan. 

Vaughan, Uenry, 1614 - 1695 , piet. 

Vernhani, Miss’ K. E., 1853, '^ritcr o? 
clnlilrcu’s books. 

Verplanek, Guliau 0., 178C-1S70, Amer, 
Icgbt, literary editor. 

Vincent, Sir Howard, 1849, military critic. 

Visger, Mrs. J. A. Owen, journalist. 

Voysey, Charles, 1828, theistic writer. 

Wiico,' Rev. Henry D.D. (Dean), b, 1838, 
theologian, eccleHlastical historian. 

Wac.e, Robert, c. 1170, chronicler. 

Wagner, I^copold, 1858, miscell|incoiH 
writer (drema, names, etc.). ^ 

Waldstein, Charles, 1856, art critic ani 
cssiayint. 

Walford, Lucy B., 1845, novelist. 

Walker, Archibald S., 1369, biographer, 
essayist. 

Walker, Hugh, 1855, Uterary critic. 

Walkloy, A. B., 1853, dramatic critic. 

Wallace, Lewis (Lew), 13‘2 7-1905, Auncr. 
novclLt. 

Wallace, Alfred Rusrfel, 1823, scientist, 
natural historian. 

Waller, Edmund, 1605-1687, poet. 

Wallb, John, lGlC-1703, philosopher, 
lofiolan. 

Walpole, Horace, 1717-1797, satirist, 
historian. 

Walsiughara, Thomas, 1440, historian. 

Walton. Isaak, 1593-1683, natural^* 
(angling), biographer. 

Warburton, Eliot, 1810-IS52, traveller. 

Warburton, WiUiam, 1698-1779, theo- 
logian. 

Ward, Adolphus W., 1837, historian 
biographer. 

Word, Axtemna, see Browne. , 



Ward, Mrs. Huiaphry, 1861, novdlst. 
Ward, wmred, 1866, biographer. 

Wara, William, 1797-1863, Amer. nordlst, 
miscellazieoua 'arritcr. 

Warden, Florence, 1857, noveliflt. 

Warner, Oliarles Dudley, 1829-1900, Amcr. 
editor, humoriat, mtecellaneous 

Warner, Susan (Elizabeth Wctherall), 
1818-1BS5, Araer. noveliat. 

Warner, William, 1658-1609, poet. 

Warren, Samuel, 1807-1877, novelist. ^ 

Warren, Thomas II., 1863, classical 
scholar, poet, biographer. 

Warton, Thomas, 1729-1790, essayist, 
historian. 

Waterton, Charles, 1782-1866, naturalist, 
traveller. 

Wataon, Henry B. M., 1863, novelist. 

WOT^n, John (“ Ian Maclaren”), 3850- 
1907, novelist. 

Watson, WilliaTu, 1858, poet. 

Watt, Franci*^, 1819, historian, biographer. 

Watts, Dr, Isaac, 1674-1748, hymn writer. 

Watts-Dunton, Theodore, 3832, critic, 
novelist, poet. 

Waugh, Arthur, 1806, biographer, editor. 

Webb, Sidney, 1859, writer on economics. 

Webster, Daniel, 1782-1862, Amcr. orator, 
sUitesman, lawyer. 

Webster, John, o. 1620, dramatist. 

Webster, Noah, 1758-1843, Amcr. lexi- 
cographer, miscellaneous writer. 

Wcdrtiore, l^cd., 1814, art critic. 

Wells, H. G., 18GC, novelist, scientist. 

Wesley, Chns. W., 1708-1788, hymiiist. 

Wesley, John, 170.1-1791, tlieologian, yjoet. 

Wcstcott, Brooke Foss (Bhhop), 1825- 
1901, theologian. 

Westcott, K<i\vard Koyes, 1846-1898, 
A met. autlior of ** David ITarum.** 

Wetherall, Elizabeth, Jiee Susan Warner. 

Weymon, Stanley J,, 1855, novelist. 

Whatelcy, llichard, 1787-1863, logician. 

Wheelton, jtre Sladeu. 

Whewell, William, 1794-1360, natural 
philosopher. 

Whiblcy, Charles, critic, reviewer. 

Whipple, Edward P,, 1819-1886, Amcr. 
essay ist, critic. 

Whistler, James McNeill, 1831-1903, 
Amer. artist, controversial writer. 

White, Arnold H., 1848, writer on social 
problems. 

White, Gillert, 1720-1793, naturalist. 


ENaUSH AOTHOBS. 

White, Henry lOrlm, 1786-18iW, poet. 

White, Percy, aoveltet, ^ 

White! Richard Grant, 1822-1886, Amer. 

Shakespearean flcholtf. 

White, W. Hale (Mark Rntherford), 
novelist, man of letters. 

Whiteing, Richard, 1840, novelist, Joumal- 

Wliitlock, Bulstrode, 1606—1676, historian. 

Whitman, Walt., 1819-189S, Amer. poet, 
essayist. ^ , 

Whitney, Mrs. Adeline Dutton Train, 
1824, Amer. poet, notelist, writer for 
chiUlrcn. ^ 

Whitney, WUliam Dwight, 1827-1894, 
Amer. lexicographer, philologl'^t. 

Whittier, John Greenleaf, 1807-1892, 
Amcr. reformer, poet, essayist. 

WhympcT, Edward, 1840, moimtainecr, 
critic, writer of travels. 

Whvte-Mclville, » Qeo. J., 1821—1878, 

novelist. 

Wiclif, John, c. 1324-1384, translator of 
liible, theologian, translator. 

Wilbcrforcc, Samuel (lUshop), 1806-1873, 
theologian. 

Wiggins, Kate Douglas, 1857, Amcr. 
novelist. 

Wilde, O. O., 1856-1900, dramatist, 
novelist, poet. 

Wilkins, John, 1014-1672, theologian. 

"Wilkins, Mary E., Amer. novelet. 

Wilkinson, Henry Spencer, 6. 1868, 
military critic. 

W illiam of Malmesbury, 1095-1142, Amcr. 
chronicler. 

Williams, Ernest B. Q., 1866, economist. 

IV illiams, Henry S., scientist. 

Williams, James, 1851, poet and writer on 
law. 

Williams, Sir J.I. Monicr, 1819, ciientalist 
(India). 

Williamson, Alice Murid, novelist. 

Williamson, Qeo. 0., 1858, editor, biog- 
rapher. 

WMUis, Nathaniel Parker, 1806-1867, 
Amcr. poet, writer on travel. 

Willock, John, 1853, commentator, biog- 
rapher. 

Wilson, Alexander, 1766-1813, Amer. 
writer on birds, editor. 

Wilson, Audrey^, 1852, biolc^st, hygienist. 

WUson, John (Christopher North), 1785- 
1864, essayist, editor. 


Winter, John Stmngo (Mn. 6tennArd)» 

* 1856, novelist. 

Winthrop, Theodore, 1828-1861, Amer. 
novdlet, soldier. 

Wirt. Wffllam, 1772-1834, Amer. orator, 
essayist. ^ 

Wither, George, 1688-1667, poet, satlriat. 

Wolcot, Dr. John (I’ctcr Pindar), 1738- 
1819, satirist, poet, 

Wolfe, C., 1791-1823, “Burial of Sir 
John Moore and other poems.’' 

W’^olseloy. Viscount, b. 1833, biographer, 
military w'ritcr. 

Wood, Anthony a, 1632-1695, historian. 

W"ood, Mrs. Henry, 3814-1887, novdiat. 

Wood, Rev. J. Geo., 1827-1889, naturalist. 

'Vood, Rev. Theodore, 1862, biologist, 
Boologist. 

W’oods, Mrs. M. L., 185G, poetess, novdist. 

W’oodwoith, Samuel, 1785-1842, Amer. 
poet. 

Woolsey, T. Dwight, 1801-1889, Amer. 
essayist and classical scholar. 

Wordsworth, Christopher, 1807-1884, 
(Bishop), historian, theologian. 

Wordsworth, llev, Christopher, 5. 1848v 
editor, classical scliolar. 

Wordsworth, W^iUiam, 1770-1860, poet. 

W’orsley, P., 1831-1866, translator, poet* 

Wotton, Sir Henry, 1668-1639, poet. 

W’light, Thomas, b. 1869, biographer. 

Wright, W. Aldis, 1862, editor, scholar,, 
author. 

Wyatt, Sir Thomas, 1503-1543, poet. 

Wycherley, W'illiam, 1640-1715, dramatiat, 
poet. 

Wynne, Chas. W., 1869, poet. 

Wyntouri, Ajadrew, d» 1420, Scottish 
chronicler, 

Yates, I'idmnnd, 1831-1894, novelist. 

Yeats, William B., 6. 1865, Irish poet, 
dra-jiiatist. 

Y''on.c:o, Charlotte M., 1823-1901, novelist, 
historian, bio;,iapher. 

Yorko, Curtis (Mrs. S. 11. Lee), novdist. 

Y'Dimg, Arthur, 1741-1820, traveller, 
agriculturalist. 

Young, Edward, 1681-1765, theologian. 

Yonnghu.'^band, Col. F. E., 1863, Aslatio 
exidorer. 

Toxall, James TT., 1857, novdist, educa- 
tionalist. 

Zangwill, Israel, 1864, novelist, dramatiafi* 

Zangwill, Louise, b. 1869, novelist. 


PSEUDONYMS. 


» wj, cxprc.'snion oi un 

a convenient cover under whicli to 
expedient to asoume a nom de plutnt 
his work is favourably i*ecdvcd he g 
writings in the minds* of the public. 


“ George Eliot,” for instance, soon became a bouseliold word among the reading 


.* * Waverley launched his first novel into the world anonymously, because he regarded it a.s a doubtful 

probably kept on bis mask to obviate all personal discussions .as to bis productions and to stimulate 
curiosity therein. ^ The talk about the “Groat Unknown” must also have afforded him much secret 
namA authors having published their first successful work anonymously have continued to withhold their 

of bfvr themselves as the author of so-and-so; thus Mrs. Craik (ne'e Muloch) appeared on the title page 

wwks OS tho authof of “John Halifax, Gentleman”; G. A. Lawrence, as the author of “Guy ■ 
th« aifthn- 7 f author of “Chronicles of the Schonbcrg-Cotla Family”; and F. W. Robiasoa as 

of ft..,;,. « Uiranaiimther s Money.” The pseudonyms of authors are somotimes trauspo'ied forms, more oi loss exact, 
Tf 1 Waller Proctor becomes “Barry Cornwall, poet”; Henry Rog.us, “R. E. H. Gregsoa.” 

PAW..! ^ however, that these two pseudonyms are not perfect .an.'i^rams as an “ r ” has boon left out in both 

/• pseudonym of this class is tho namo “ Voltaire,” which the celebrated philosopher 

of ArnnJ^r^r » • family name “ Fran9oi8 Marie Arouct,” and which is now generally allowed to be an anagram 

ihtHM thc Younger. The following list ot pseudonyms contains chiefly the best known of 

khose adopted by British and American authors. a i ./ 
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Adeler^ Max . . . 

A^apida^ Friar 

Antonia 

A.X.H.n. . . . 
A.l.O,E. . . . 
Almander, Mrs. 
AnuUeur Coital 
AnglicamiJi . . . 
Arutrv, F. 


C9)a«. Heber dork 

Wafihlnfrton Irviag 
Dr. A. K.. n. Boyd 
Charlotte M. Tucker 
Mrs. A. P. Hector 
Jas. Greenwood 
I)ean Stanley 
P. Anstcy Gritlirie 


Ape{^* Vanity Fair") (]arlo IN llepini 


Atlas C The World") 
Aunt Judy . . . 
liab .... 
Balfour, Clara . 
Bede, Cuihbert . 
Bell, Acton . . 

Bdl, Currer . . 
Bell, Ellis . . 
Beneick, Mary . 

Bickerstaff, Isaac 
Bicker staff, Isaac 
Biglow, Ilosca . 
Blacksmith, The 

Learned 
Boldreirood, Bolf . 
Bon Oaulthr . . . 

Bon Oaullicr . . . 
Bostonian . . . 

Bos 

Brietinann., Hans . 
Brown, Mrs. . . . 

Brown, Pisistratus . 
Brown, Tom . . . 

BurcheU, Old . . . 

Bystander .... 
Carmen, Sylva . . 

Carroll, Lewis . . 

Cavendish .... 
Caxton, Pisistralas . 
Cleeve, Lucas 


BJiiiund Vafc-'i 
Mrs. Alfred Gutty 
W. 6. Gilbert 
Mrs. IIciiiHna 
llev. Edw. Jtradley 
Annie Bronte 
Charlotte Bronte 
Emily BronU* 
Adelaide Anne 
Procter 
Doan Swift 
Sir Jliehard Sleolo 
J. EusscU Lowell 

Elihu Burrltt 
T. A. Browuo 
W. E. Aytoun 
Sir 'J’hco. Martin 
Edgar Allan Poe 
Charles Dickens 
O. Godfrey Leland 
George Bose 
^VilUam Black 
'I'homas Hughes 
ElUiu Burritt 
Goldwin Srnitli 
Elizabetli, Queen of 
Bouuiunia 
Rev. 0. L. Dodgson 
Henry Jones 
liOrd I.yUon 
Mrs. Kingseolo 


Cleishholham.Jcdidlah'^xr Walter Scott 


Coffin, Joshua 
Conway, Hugh . 
Cornwall, Burry 
Country Parson . 
Crayon, Geoffrey 
C, B C, . . . 


II. W. Longfellow 
J'’,irgus 

B. W. i’roctor 

Dr. A. K. II. P.oyd 
W a.sbin;;ton I rviug 

C. S. CVitvcrley 


Bayonet .... G. II. Sims 
Bangerfield, John . Oswald Crawford 
Delta ..... D. M. Moir 
Democritus, Junior . Bobert Burton 
Donovan Dick . . J. E. P. Muddock 

Dunshunner Augustus E. Aytoun 


Charles Lamb 
Mrs. Cross 
(n6e Marian Evan.s) 
James Hogg 
I'Yank E. Bmcdley 
Ijady Currie 
Mrs. Surah Parton 
John Buskin 
Mrs. Molesworth 
MLss M. G. Tuttiett 
Mrs. IJppiucott 


Elia 

Eliot, George . . , 

Ettrick Shepherd 
Fairlcgh, Frank . 

Fane, Violet , « 

Fern, Fanny . . 

Graduate of Oxford 
Graham, Ennis . 

Gray, Maxwell . 

Greenwood, Grace . 

n.U Mrs. llefon Hunt 

Jackson 

IlistoricHS ... Sir William Vernon 
Uarcourt 
Hobbes, John Oliver Mrs. Craigie 
Hope, Anthony . , A. Hope Uawkins 
Hornem, Horace . Lord Byron 
Iconodasl .... Chiurles Bradlangh 
IngohUby, Thomas . Kev. B. H. Barham 
Iron, Balph . . . Olive Schreiner 

Jean, J‘aul . . . J. P. Bichtcr 

Junius .... Sir Philip Francis 
A' n ickcrbocler, 1 ) it Washington Irving 


Latoudie, John 
Laurence, Slingsby . 

L. E. L 

Limner, Lake , . 

Little, Thomas . . 
Ludlow, Johnny . 
Lyall, Edna . , . 
Maclarcn, Ian . . 
Madeod, Fiona . . 
Maitland, Thomas , 
Main, Lucas , . . 


Oswald Crawford 
Geo. II. Lewes 
Lelit.ia E. Laridon 
Sir John LeigtiLou 
Thom.as Moore 
Mrs. Henry Wood 
Ada IClIeu Buyly 
Bev. John Watson 
William Sharp 
J{. Buchanan 
Mrs. W. Harrison 
(d. of O. Kingsley) 
Malgrowlhcr MaJachi Sir Walter Scott 


Meredith, Owen 
Merrinian, H. Scion 
Few Writer, A . , 

North. Christopher . 
O' Dowd, Cornelius . 
Ogilcie, Gavin . . 


liOrd I.yUon 
Hugh StoweJl Scott 
Sir I.ewLs Morris 
I'rof. John WTLson 
Charles J. Lever 
J. M. Barrie 


Old Humphrey • • 
Old Merry ... 
Opium Eater , , , 
O' Kell, Max . . . 

Ouida 

Painter, A ,, , 
Parley, Peter . , , 

Person of Quality . 

Phiz 

Pindar, Peter . . 
Plymley, Peter . . 
Poor Richard . . . 
Power, Cecil . , . 
Prendergast, Paul . 

Q 

Qah 

Rita 

Roslyn, Guy . . . 

8t, Aubyn, Allan . 
Sand, George . , . 

Scriblcrus Martinus 

S.G.O 

Sharp, Luke . . . 
Shirley .... 
Sketekley, Arthur . 
Slick, Sam . . . 

SUngsby, Philip 
Sluper, Ally . . . 

Spedator .... 
Syntax, Dr. . . . 

Teufetsdrbekh . . . 

Tirebuck, TP.. . . 

Tilcomb, Timothy . 
Tilmarsh, Michml 
Any do 

Toby, M.7\ . . . 
Two in. Mark. , . 

Undeltcmus, . . 
Vaeom Viator . . 

Voltaire .... 
Ward, Artemus . . 
Wetiicrall, Elizabeth 
Wilson, J. Arhnthnnt 
Winter, John Strange 
ZaJkkl .... 
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G. 

E. Hodder 
T. De Quincey 
Paul Blouet 
Louise de La Bam^ 
Sir Kool Paton 
S. G. Goodrich 
and others 
Dean Swift 
Hablot K. Browne 
Dr. Jolin Wolcot 
Sydney Smith 
Benjamin Pranklln 
Grant Allen 
Douglas Jcrrold 
A. T. Quiller-Couch 
C’harlas Dickens 
Mrs. D. HumphtVys 
Joseph Hatton 
Mrs. Marshall 
Madame Dudevant 
Arbuthiiot, Pope, 
Swift 

Lord Sydney. 
Godolplun Osborne 
Bobert Barr 
Joim Skelton 
Bev. George Hose 
Hon. T. o; 

Haliburlon 
N. P. Willis 
(\ H. B,oss 
A. B. Walkley 
William Combo 
Thomas Carlyle 
William Sharp 
J. G. Holland 

W. M. nmekeray 
Henry W. Lucy 
S. L. Clemens 
.1. 0. Harris 
'i’homn.s Hughes 
J‘rau(,'oi.s M. Aionet 
C. F. Browne 
Susan AVnrnor 
Grant Alien 
Mrs. Stannard 
Capt. B. J. Morrison 


It will bo understood that the intention of the compiler of tho appended list of books is not to supply a professional 
man with tho teclinical iinpleiucnts of liis profession, but to give to an intelligent book-lover some hght and guidaiKi© 
in the gradual stocking of liLs homo-shelvej. Min-h money is wasted in early life by the pundiase of inferior literatur*'. 
Wo trust we are not flattering o vain ho])e when with some confidenco wo recommend tJu' annexed list as one likely to 
place in tho hands of the intelligent n'.ader the best, of its kind in each dc'partinent of literature. We have limitcjd our 
selection to 600 books, but of course the numhor of volumes will considerably exceed this; and if tho purchaser fcela 
that ho must stop fur sliort of our list, lie will no doubt find some assistance by its guidance in drawing upon tho 
contents of the Public Library in his neighbourhood. When we cannot buy, it is a great thing if we can borrow. 


PHILOSOPHY. 

Aoi^xion . Developmi'nt of modem philoso- 
phy- 

IXorrciKO . History of rnoJiTn philosophy. 
JowETT . BhiloKues of I'luto. 

Kant . Thilosophy'of, (Edward Calrd). 
liEcxT . European niorals. 
liLOTD-MoKOAN. Int. to conipurati VO psj choloify 
liVTRAKUT History of ('hrlslian ethics. 
Maxtinkav Study of Hpinor.a. 

MjAbson . British phflu.iojdiy. 

Mill . . Comte nnd positivism. 

MQlljeb . Six systems of Indinn phUosopliy. 
Myk&s . Human porsonnlity. 

Koto . Outlines ofp.syelioloffy. 
fixiMST . K&sny on Kengious Philosophy. 

EnKb'^h tianslntion, T. aud T. 
Clnrk, Edinburgh. 

Hetb . . A study of cthiea) principles. 

8ii>onic& . History of ethics. 

Bmito . Ethics of Aristotle. 

BrxMCXB . First priueiples. 

„ . Principles of ethics. 

Btovt . Mnnual of psychology. 

VaiTCa . Method, mcdit.Ttiou8 of Descartes. 

2HE0L0G7. 

Tn» Biate llcviscd Vei*sion, 

Aro VITIM X, Bt. Confessions. 

Hutlyr . Annloary of relijrion 
Caktsmtsk Popular history of th« Charch of 
Mngltaid. 


(h^uRCH . The Oxford movement. 
t'lir.if.HTON History of the Papacy. 

1 leo V I R . Introduction to Old Ti'stament. 
I'aikuairn. The philosophy of the Chi’istian 
reliffion. 

FAnx.iR . Life of (’hri- i. 

JcLiAN . Dictionary of hymnoloRV. 

Kcble . (Christian year and sermons. 
lvE»iriB,T.A Imitation of Christ. 

LioiiTroyr. Biblical «*ssav8, 

IjI'x Mvnpi TUeoloftical Es.says. 

M ARiiN'riAV Study of relijiilon. 

Mac Kiev . Theological Chsays. 

Mun.rtt . OrlKin and gniwth of rcltfrinn. 
Mkv.'uan . Apolo;;la pro vita nia, and 
parochial sermons. 

Pascal . Letters. 

U.%MHAT . The Church in the Roman Empire. 

lloni.nisoN or Buiouton, Sermons. 

Salwon . Introduction to New Testament. 
San DAT . The Gospels in the second century. 
Satcb . Kaces of the GId Tcstuinent- 

„ . B elisions of ancient Egypt and 

Babylonia. 

Smith G A Isaiah (2 vols). 

Smith, W. R. The reud^ion of the Semites. 
S*fn-H . Dictionary of tho Bible. 

Tavlor, JcR. Holy livinjc and holy dvinjr. 
Wastcott . History of the English Bible. 

PHILOLOGY and CLASSICS. 

Bardiixt, C. W. English surnames. 

Clous, E . The story of the alphabet. 


MaLi.r.a, Max. Lectures on the science of Ian 
giiage. 

S.vTca . Introduction to the BClex.vC et 
langu.T^e. 

Sreat . Principles of P.nglish etymology. 
Soeet . The history of iunguage. 

Ten Brink. B. Languiigeaiul metre of Ohaue*-!. 
Tiu)MrM)M, K.M. Greek and Latin pulroograpby. 
'Wagseu, L. Names and tlielr me:inin.p. 
Yoncix,C'. M. iliKtury of Christian names. 
JV.SCHTLV9. Tragedies. » 

Alsop . . Fabli's 

AKisTOTi.r.. Metaphysics 
(’tCKRo . Orations. 

DEMosTUENrs Oratious. 

HEnoDOTus Works, I All these can «•? 

lluHER . Iliad. I had in English 

Homer . Odyssey. V tran-slations; the 

Horace . Odes. | poets often in 

Mabtial . Epigrams, I English versa. 

Pl-ato. . Kepuhlic 

Plint. . Le£tei*s. 

Pi.DTABca. liives. 

Tacitos . Aunais. 

Virgil . Aeneid. 


SCIENCE. 

Aflalo . Natural history of the British 
Isles. 

Avrucbt . Re.encry of England. 

Ball . . The earth’s boglnn Inga. 

„ . Story of the heavens. 

„ Btory of the sun. 
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BwlirvT . TolcanoM. . 

BvcKi^HV. Natural hUtory of British FUh«a. 
CaarsMTaa The microscope aud ita revelations 
Cu*xBams,G.F. The weather. 
l>Attvriif . Descent of man. 

,, , Origin of species. 

!t3xHiaEA . Kaces of man. 

. British birds. 

„ . Our favourite song binis. 

/.hiiiia . Scenery of Scotland. 

Mamhkr . lladiuin and other radio-active 
substances. 

kfvxLKv . Man’s place in nature. 
jarraaiKS . Life of the fledds. 

„ . >V lid Life. 

ICbjlIitois.II. With Nature and a camera. 
Kelvin, loan Molecular dynamics. 

':>ocK\KU . Astronomy. 

••IvKTSutisca The life of the bee. 

"jJakh.J. K. Scientific study of scenery. 
NawMiLN . liactcritt. 
t^cBsarr . History of Fuvopoan fauna. 

. Pleasures of the telescope. 

*^roBir. . Story of wireless telegraphy. 
TaoKsoN, J. A. Outlines of zoology. 
rYMOALL . Glaciers of the Alps. 

Vkitb . Natural history Cl 8elboi*ne. 
V/iLUAue . Story of 19th century science. 


FINE ARTS. 

ANBraeojJ APi’iebs Arehitcctui cs of Greece and 
Home. 

OLTB, pEaCT. The English rre-Kaphaelitt 
painters. 

iitaowN, a. B. Arts in early England. 

The tine ails. 

-^tuQNON. Manual of mythology in relation 
to Greek art. 

<.’‘<>LLiNowooi), W. G. The ail teaching of John 
Huskin. 

CcNWav, 8 ih tv. M. Artistlo. development of 
Itcynold'. i‘.nd Gainsborough. 

The down of art in the ancient 
■world. 

„ Early Tuscan art. 

N s. . Bases of deoign. 

,, . . The claims of docorutivo art. 

,, . . Decorative illustration of bn<»ks. 

%'.,m.rsi.oN Uislory of urchitectuie in ail 
ronntries. 

„ Illustrated handbook of nrcU’tcc- 

turc. 

pLi'zoERiLn. History of the English stuge. 

„ Humniieo oi the English stuge. 

r.’i.ysn'i . Lectures on so 111 ptu I e. 

J" .LTcnna.B. History of aicluteeture. 
>[<iWKRr<)N, 1*. (;. Drawing and engraving. 
ji - BRiHON. Ja.n I. K. J utroductory study in (Irct U 
ml. 

Hvlmb, P. E. The history of symbolism in 
(')iristiati art. 

I * U.E 80 N, Mas. Legends of the Monastic Orders 
os represented in the tine arts. 

„ Eacrediiiid legendary ait. 

I.zooE, II. O. Short histoiy of ancient Greek 
sculpture. 

* .-.ruiEv, W. H. Archit«*cturc, mysticism and 
myth. 

r*L<rNr.n., Jos. Modern illustration. 

}l't.rHiE, \V. M. K. Egyptian decorative art. 
t hvtbian, j. K. Th«>>'btui*v of uit lu the iSriti.^h 
Is1*'.s, 

I’cTNTrm . l.ectures on art. 

1k<^5Ki-N . Aratra Pentelici ; lectures on 

sculpture. 

,, . Ariadne Florentina : Iccturrs on 

wood and metal cngrn\ lag. 

f, . Ltslurea on oirhilecture and 
> painting. 

, „ . lieetures on art. 

„ . 3todeni paiiiteiB. 

„ • Seven lamps of arcliltccture. 

„ . Stones of t on ice. 

' „ . The two p.'iths: lectures on art. 

Bybanok, E. F. Jananefac illustration. 

‘WALFOI.E . Aneedotes of painting. 

Wirr, It. C. How to look at pictui es. 


HISTOBT. 

JiLisow History of Europe. 
i^NULO . The Homan Empire. 

ttANcawrr . History of the United States. 
Sbown.H.P. Venice. 
jpavcB . The American commonwealth. 

. The Holy Homan Empire. 

Bodob, e. a. W. Babylonian life and history 
»r BTON , J. H . 11 istory of Scotland. 
wablylm . The French I te volution. 

” „ . History of Frederick tbo Great. 

.abjendon Hiitory of the rebeUlon aad civil 
wars In England. 

Iotlb.A C, Tlie great Boei War. 
f^.aeuAN . General sketch of Eutopean his- 
tory. 


fBorn* 


History of England. 

The Spunlah story of the Armada. 
History of the Coinmou wealth and 
Protectorate. 

P Hittory of the great civil war 


Orbt, j. O 
Ghotk 

HaSLII'T 

Honteb 
Jkbb . 
Kinolake 
Lanu . 

M’Cabtut 

Macaulay 

MlCHELCr 

M 11 .UAN 

Motlet 

PRKSCUI-T 


Stcbbs 

Tukalb 

Tiiicaa 


The dedine and thll of the Homan 
Kmpire. 

Short Idstory of the English 
people. 

AustralasiiL old and new. 

Histoiy of Greece. 

The Venetian HepuhUc : its rise, 
ita growth, audits fall. 

History of British India 
Modem Greece. 

The invasion of the Crimea. 

A history of Scotland from the 
Homan occupation. 

A history of our own times. 

A history of England. 

History of France. 

Igitin Christlttnity. 

History of the Jews 
Rise of the Dutch llepublic. 

The conquest of Mexico. 

Hiet-ory of the reign of Ferdinand 
and Isabella. 

Assyria ; its princes, priests, and 

T?« ‘^Higher Criticism," and the 
verdict of the monuments. 
IMritoricnl meniorluls of West- 
minster Abbey. 

Constitutional History. 

History of Houth Africa. 

History of the French He volution. 

BIOGRAPHY. 

Ainoer, Canon. Letters of Charles Lamb. 
Buswkll . Life of Samuel Johtisuii. 
ItuowNiNu. Letters of Robert and E. H. 
Browning. 

CAnLYLE, J. W. LetteiBHnd memorials. 

Carlylb . Life of John Sterling. 

„ . Oliver CYoiiiwell’g letters. 

Cnuficiu i.L AY . Life of i.ard Randolph Churchill. 
(’owi-ER . Letters. 

Darwin, F. l.lfe and le 'ors of C. Darwin. 
DowmiN , l.ife of Shelley. 

Evei.y.n . Diaiy. 

Firth, C. 11. Oliver Cromwell. 

Fohfii j.R , ].ife of Charles Dickens. 

Faov UE . I/ife and letters of EruMiius. 

„ . Thomas Carlyle. 

G Aswi.i.t . Mrs. I.ifi* of Chuilotte HronW. 
Kmuht, VV. JuurnulM of Dorothy Wordsworth. 

„ . l.lfe of Wordsworth. 

Lee, SriiNi.v. J.ife of Shakespeare. 

Lo(. K iiAur . I-lfe of Burns. 

. Life of Sir AValter Scott. 

Maokail . Life of Williain Morris. 

Mauuick, F. Ufeof Frederirh Denison MnunVe. 
Mooiiu . Letters and journals of Lord 
Byron. 

Mcirlkt . Life of Gladstone. 

Paws . Diary. 

■ itoi KERO AND Bradlet. Llfo Olid Correspond- 
ence of Dean Stanley. 

Rose, J . H. Napolr on. 

Hoseuery . Napoleon: the last phase. 

., . PItl 

Ilossi.rri, "W. M. Pre-Raphaelite diaries and 
letters. 

llt'SKiN . Letteiv. 

„ . I’raeti-rita. 

SouTKiTT, C. C. Life and correspondence ol 
itobert Southey. 

SorTHF.Y, Hob. l.lfe of Nelson. 

Hiam.et . Life of Thomas Arnold. 

SiMONUP, J. A. IJfeof Benvenuto Cellini. 
Tlnnibok, Hallam. A luemoir of Lord Tenny- 
son. 

Trevelyan, 0. i>. Life and letters of Lord 
Macaulay. 

Villari . Idfe and times of Ravonarola. 
WuiuH r, AV, A. liCtteiB and literary remains of 
Edward Fitzgerald. 

TRAVELS. 

Atiln.Orant. Paris. 

,, Venice. 

Bent,Tkeo. Tent work in Arabia. 

Hisiior, Mas. Korea and her neighbours. 

t> The Yangtze Valley and beyond. 

Boniio-w . The Hlble in Spain. 

Hrasskt . A'oyage In the " Sunbeam. 
ItuRKABT . Through Asia Minor. 

'Ion w AT . The Alps from end to end. 

T. first crossing of Spitsbergen. 

Db WiNDT . The neiv Siberia. 

Dr Cbaillu The world of the great forest. 
Fountain, Paul. Great deserts and forests of 
North America. 

Freeman , Studies of travel : G reece. 

Studies of travel: Italy. 

Gob DON, Lady Dufy. Letters from Egv'pt. 

Hake . . (Mtles of Italy. 

„ . AValks in Home. 

IlniiM, SvBN. Through Asia. 

Johnson, Sir Harry. Uganda Protectorate. 
KiNusEEY, Mart. Travols in West Africa. 
Milner . England in Egypt. 

Portal, Gerald. My mission in Abyssinia. 
Ramsay . Every day life in Turkey. 

SxLous . Hnort and travel. ; 

Travel and adventure in Afilca. 


Btamlkt . Sinai and Palestine, 

Stexvenb . With Kitchener to Khartoum. 
Byxonds . Sketches in Italy and Greece. 
Wallacb . Malay Archipelago. 

Wellbt, Capt. Twixt Sirdar and MeneUla. 
Whtm I’BR . Ascent of the Matterhorn. 

„ . The great Andes. 

„ . Scrambles among the Alps. 

WoEDSWORTu. Tour in Scotland. 
YuuNOHUSitAND. Philippines and round about. 

FicnoK. 

Austbn, Ja-nk. Northanger Abbey. 

„ Pride and prrjudiee. 

„ Sense and sensibility. 

Balzac . Pdre Goriot. 

Baerib . Auld Licht idylls. 

„ . IJttle Minister. 

„ . Sentiment.'U Tommy. 

Black. W. Princess of Thule. 

„ . White heather. 

Blackhore. Ix>ma Doonc. 

Boccaccio . Decameron. 

Bbontk, C. Jane Eyre. 

„ . Shirley, 

„ . Villette. 

Bronte, E. Wuthering Heights. 

CcBTANTL-s. Don Quixotc. 

CoRBLU, Marib. Thelma. 

„ The Master Clirlstlan. 

„ God’s Good Man. 

Caine, Hall. Deemster 
„ Manxman. 

„ prodigal son. 

Crockltt . Idlae sunboiiiiot. 

„ . Ktickit minister. 

Daudet Tnrturin dc Taraseott 

Dickens , David CopperlieUI . 

„ . Old Curiosity shop. 

„ , Oliver Twist. 

,, . Pickwick Papers. 

Dumas . Monte Cristo. 

„ . Three musketeers. 

lIuoT . . Adam Hedc. 

„ . Daniel Dercnda. 

„ . Felix Holt. 

,, , Itomola. 

. Silas Manier. 

PiKLDiNo . Tom Jones. 

Gasreli. . Cnuiford 
Goetul . Wilhelm Meister. 

O ji iisMiTii Vicar of W'^krlield. 

Ha udy, T. . Far from the maddit " crowd, 

„ . Tess of the D’Ci berviUea. 

II artk, liruT. Luck of Ilouring Cutup. 

II aaathornl.N. S(“arl»'t U'tter. 

Huoiies. . Tom Brown’s schooldays. 

Htco . Hunchback of Notre-Dume. 

„ . , Les mis^nibles. 

Hewlett . Queen’s qu hair. 

Kinusley, C. Ait(>n Ijocke. 

„ W’estwai’d To! 

KirUNQ . Kim. 

„ . Light that failed. 

„ . 1’lK.iu t:iU*N from the hlils. 

.. . ^oldipr8 three. 

LeHaof. . Gil Bias. 

Lvtton. . Last days of Pompeii. 
Macdonald, 0 . David Elginbrod. 

„ Robert Falconer. 

Maclauks, Ian. Reside the hoiiitle brier bush. 
Maupanban r. The odd number. 

Merkditu . Kgoit.t. 

„ . Richard Feverel. 

Rvadh, C. . Cloister and the hearth. 
KuTiiLUFoar), M. Aiitohiography of Murf 
Rutherford. 

Bcott . . Antiquary. 

„ , . Guy Alaniiering. 

„ , . Heart of Midlothian. 

. . Ivan hoe. 

„ . . I.»gend of Montrose. 

,, . . Old Mortality. 

,, . . Waverley, 

Shortiioi- - n. John Inglcsaut. 

Btetensu.n. Kidnapped. 

„ Master of Ballantrae. 

„ Stvtuige ea'-e of Dr. Jckyll. 

„ Trfaeure Island. 

„ Wclr of Hermiston. 

Kto-wb , Uncle Tom’s csiliin. 

Swift . Gulliver’s travels. 

Tbackebay. Henry Esmond. 

„ The NewTomea. 

„ Peiidennis. 

„ Vanity Fair. 

,, Virginians. 

Tolstoi , Ann.Y Kureuina. 

,, . Resurrection. 

,, . W^ar and peace. 

T'wain, M. li'amp abroad. 

Wetman, 8. J. Gentleman of France. 

"Wood, Mbs. EaKiLjnno. 

GRNRRAL LITEtRATURJEL 
(locIndiBg Poetry and Drama,). 

Addison . The Rpretator. 

Arnold, M. Flssays in criUciRtn. 

„ IJternture and dogma, 

AvBBuav, Lord. PItiasures of life. 
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Ba.cok . S«B«9'a. 

. CoUwcteil «m»ya. 

Bkaoust . Tennjson'i ^*Iii Memorftm/* 
JliKANDrs, d. fl(bako8|>eare. 

B&twKit . Blctionaryof phrase and faMo. 
Baooxr, STOTroxa. Poetry of Robert Browning. 
„ Primer of English literature. 
f, Temiyson: his art in relation to 
modem life. 

Baowif . Horae subseeivne. 

fiatiNBTirnx, F. Essays in French literature. 
Boamoeciid, J. Pepae-ton. 

„ AViiiter simiihine. 

BvaroM . The book huiitt‘r. 

Caeltlx . Critical and mipcellanpoos essays. 

,, . Heroes and lu-!o worship. 

Chawbcro , Crelopwlis of English literatu.'’e- 
CMasTKun iJ' . ‘ Letters. 

OHMTruTON. Twelve type.s. 

CoRBin r, V. K r. J. History of Hntish poetry. 
CouaTin-i B. J .'iitcry of English poetry. 

,, I.i fe In poetry, law in ta^te. 
DAHMi-.rTrTEK. Kolectod ess.ays. 

Da QtiM Kv. Confessions of an opium eater. 
Dobson . if<th eeiitury CRsays. 

DowDiM . Miahespearc : critical study of his 
mind and ai-t. 

. Konnets of Shakespeare. 

Dcn.vb . Mr. Dooley in peace und war, 

„ . . Mr. Dooley's philosophy. 

, Essays. 

Paoroa . Short studies in great Euhjects. 
Oossc. . Critie.'il Ivit-Kais. 

„ . . (tuestious at issue. 

llAZtiTT . Esfiar.s. 

UxKLVv. W. ii. Views and reviews: art. 

„ Views and reviews : literature. 

Hoi VI (• . Autocrat of the breakfast table. 

„ . Over the tca-cups. 

., . Poet at the breakfast table. 

. Professor at the breakfast table. 
Ht'Nf. . Essays. 

„ . Men^ w’omcn, and books. 

IIi-ifON. K. ]{. Literaiy essays. 

. I-ay .■jeimons. 
laviNcs \Y. Sketchbook, 

JouNscN . l.ives of the English poets. 

J. J, English essays llrom a Ficnch 
pen. 

Lamb , . E!>.s.a7s of Elba. 

„ . . Tales from Hhakespeare. 

liArnca . tmaglnsxy conversations. 


LtixiMBE • Z^ttenfhnn a telf-mnde merchant 
to hit son. 

Lowxr.t . Among my books. 

Li/THUA . Table Talk. 

Macaulay . Critical and historical essays. 
Mackaii.. j. W. Latin literature. 

MAHArrv . Greek literature. 

Malort . Morte d’ Arthur. 

Masson . life and times of Mi'tea, 

„ . Select essays of De duiacey. 

Moktaions. Essays. 

Mob LB Y , y . Critical misccllnuies. 

„ . Studies In Utevature. 

„ . Voltaire. 

MilLLER . Chips fkom a German workshop. 

„ . Selected essays. 

Myfrs . Classical essays. 

, . Modem essays. 

. Wordsworth. 

Obr, Mas. . Handbook to Robert Browning. 
Fai'ur . . Appreciations, 

„ . Greek studies. 

Patti fiOTt, M. Euays. 

Fkrcv . Reliquesofancient English poetry 

KALEiaii, W. Milton. 

„ Wordsworth. 

Rambav, Dean. Bcottish life and character. 
KcsiciN . Crov/n of wild olive. 

„ . Ethics of the dost. 

„ . Sesame and lilies. 

RAiNTr-IlF.uvR. Essays. 

SAiNTsrua-i. Essays. 

„ French literature. 

A histoiT of criticism. 

„ Short history of English literature 

PcEOCENii Avr.a. Essays. 

SsccuMBF., T. Age of Johnson. 

„ Age of Bhukcapeure. 

Smith, Bvdkuv. Essays. 

Stkele . Essays. 

Hi kthkn, L. Ktudics of a blngraplii'r. 
Stsvcmson. Fumlllc-rrstudlesof ineu tfiiJ books. 
„ . Memories and stud(C.s. 

„ . VlrglnlbiiH puerisque. 

B WANwica. Poets the Interpretera of their age. 
SvMoitDs, J. A. In the key of blue, and oliior 
prose essays. 

M Itcilian literature. 

„ Renaissance In I tuly. 

,, Bhakcsjpearc’u prcdecessart in the 

English drama. 


Tex Bxiiih. Hlvtory of cnly Ba|U»h Kttta 
tun. 

TwAcxsmAT. Boui^hoat Mp«rf, 

TnomaAv . Eosaya. 

pr • ^^ftlQ0ILa 

WAixaa . Age of Tennyioa. 

Waan, A. W. History of &igllih dnami^ liter' 
atnre. 

Watson, W. Excursiona in eiltlclim. 
WxiTKAN . Complete prose works. 

POEIEYa 

Arnold, M. Works. 

Blake, W. Helections. 

Browkino, Mrs. Poems, 

Brow'nino, Rob. Works. 

Burns . Works. 

Byron , Works. 

Chaucer . Canterbury Tales. 

CoLERiDoE . W' orks. 

Cowrsa . Works. 

Dante . Divine corned v. 

Dry DEW . Works. * ^ 

FiTtoKR.vT,D. E. Omar Khayyim. 

Goethe . Faust. 
fJotnsM'Tn. Poems and plays. 

OaxY . , Poetical works. 

Hood . . Poems. 

Kbats. . Works, 

Keble . Christian year. 

KirLTNo . Barrack room ballads. 
LoNovrLLow. Works. 

Lowell . Poems. 

M A c; A c LAY . Lay.s of Ancient Rome, 

Mitton . Poetical Works. 

Mot,] ERE . Works. 

Morris . Earthly ParadUe, 

PrEirrER, Emtly. Bonnets. 

Pope . . Works. 

SciiiM.KB . Dramas. 

Buott . . Poetical Woiks. 

BHAKi:^;*r,ABv:. Works. 

SuELLLY . Poetical works. 

Boutkkt . Works. 
r.pENSEU . Works. 

HwrwjjcKNE, Poems and ballads. 

Tennyrcn . Works. 

Watson, W. Collected works. 

Whitman. Tjcaves of grass. 

WHiTTira. >Vorks. 

WoRuswt)riTn. Work# 'including Preiudel. 
Yeats, WMl. Poems, 


Wc apj'f'n^l a list of ono haiwlred books selected by Lord A.vebury, as thosa wliich, havd boon most Crequeatly 
rocomriieadcci a» bci-i worth reading, and generally known as: — 


SIB JOHN LUBBOCK’S ONE HUNDBED BEST BOOKS. 


(Works by Living Authors are omitfceJ.) 


AUC AwniP. 

The MoclHuiions of Maims Aurelius, 
Epietotns. 

Aristotle’s Ethics. 

Analects of Confucius. 

Bt. llilairc’e “ Lc Bouddha et sa religion. ” 
Wake’s Apostolic FutbCTK. 

Thomas k Kempis’s Imitnliou of Christ. 
Confessions ol Bt. Augustine. 

The Koran i portions ofj, 

Bpinoza's Tractatus Theologlco-roliticus, 
Pascal’s I’rnsCcs. 

Butler’s Analogy of Religion. 

Taylor’s Holy Living and Dying. 

Bunyan’a Pilgrim’s Progreas. 

Kcble’a (■iin.’'tian Year, 


Plato’s ihuloirr.ps; Apology. Crito and n.scdo. 
Xoaopbon’s Meinouibilia. 

AHstotlc's roHtics 
Dcinosthcnc!*’ J>e (’ojonft. 

Ciccro’a De Officii », Do AmUitia, and Do 
Sencctutc. 

Plutarch's Lives. 

BerkeisT's Human Knowledge. 

Descnrto’n DLscours sur la M«thode. 

Lockc'8 On the Conduct of the Undcritanding. 


Homer. 

Heslcii. 

Virgil. 

Maha Dharata. 
Rnmayana. 

The fihahnamoh. 

The Nihelungwillcd. 
Malory’s Morte d’ Arthur, 

The Sheking. 


I Knlida.sa'a Baknntala, or The Lost Ring, 
j Avseliylus'B Prometheus and tho Tillcgy of 
I Orestes. 

SopbocltM' (Edipus. 

I J'iHrJpulc.s’ Medea. 

Horace. 

Chaucer’s Canterbury Talcs (perhaps in Mcrrih'* 
ecliUon ; or if cxxntrgatoil la C. Clarke’s cr 
Min. Haweis’s;. 

BJiakrsprnre. 

Milton's Paradise Lost, LyclUas, CoTXius, and 
the shorter poems. 

Tiante's Dlvlna Comnioilia. 

.Spenser’s P'otfrie Queco. 

Dryden’s I’oc3:i5, 
t^nntt'n Poems. 

Wordfivvoith (Mr. Arnold’s selection \ 

Pope's liHsyy on Criticism, Kasay on Man, and 
liape of the Lock. 

Burns. 

' ISyiou’R Childc Uai’Old. 

; Cray'B Poems. 

: 'fcnojson'a Idylls and emallcr poems 

• Tlerod.otus. 

Xenophon’s Anabasis. 

Thneydides. 

TiU'ltUB’b ficrmanla. 

n’s Decline and Fall. 

Hume's History of England. 

Orotc’* Histuiy of Greece. 

Carlyle’s French Rovolution 
Green s Bhort Uiatory of England. 

Lewes ■ History oi Philosophy. 

Arabian Nighta. 


I Swift’.'! Gulliver’s Travels. 

Defoe’s Robinson Crusoe. 

Goldsmith’s Vicar of WakcuCld. 

Cervantes’ Don Guixotr. 

Roswell 'a Life of Johnson. 

Moli^io. 

Bchlllor’s William Tell. 

Sheridan’s The Critic, Seliool for Kcanda! xad 
The Rivals. ^ 

Carlyle’s Past and Present, 


Bacon’s Novum Orgnnum. 
Smith’s Wealth of Katlous. 
Mill’s I’olitleal Economy. 


Cook’s > oynges. 

Humboldt’s Travels. 

AV h ite’s N utin al H istory of Bclbome. 
Darwin’s Uriglu of Bpccles and Naturedi'. 

Voyage. 

Mars Logic. 


Bacon’s rssaya. 
Montaigne’s K.SR;iya. 
Hu.me’s Essays. 
Macaulay's Essays. 
Addison w Eraays. 
Emeraon’s Essays. 
Burke’s Select work*. 
Smilcs’B Self Help. 


VoltaDc’s Zadig and Mieromegas. 


Gicthe’s Faust and Autobiogr^hy, 
Thaekeiuyjs Vanity Fa^r^nd 


AUa«.-n.Oiuj • Mrm,.. ujuim. m. endOUUi*’ 

Dickens's Pickwick and David CopperfleW, 
Lytton’s Last Days of Pompeii. 

G eorge Eliot’s Adam Bode. 

Klttgaley’s Westward Ho ! 

Scott's Novels. 
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TERMS USED IN ART. ABCB3TECTCBB, AND HERALDRY. 


GLOSSARIES. 

1. TERMS irSED IN ART, ARCHITECTURE, AND HERALDRY. 


Abuns : A rectan^alar slab of marble, etc., 
forming the uppermost member or di- 
vision of a capital. 

Abatmwt : The solid part of a pier or w all, 
forming a 8ui>port to an arcb or other 
structure. 

Aoaa&us : a plant (bear's breech) the 
leaves of which are iiaitfited in Cor- 
inthian caT)itals. 

Accessories (il) : All the parapliemalia of 
an heraldic achievement other tlian tl^e 
shield, sucJi as tho helm, crest, badge, 
scroll, wreath, do. 

Accosted : (ID ; Idaced rldo by side ; 

addorsed^ back to back. 

Accidental Ccloor :=Uomplomentary Col- 
our ; e.e-. Orange is the complement 
of blue ; green of red ; purple of 
yellow. 

Aecid«itAl Light : Such lights as that of 
the sun darting through a cloud, or 
through tho trees in a glide ; moonlight 
and camilo-light eflecls ; e.g., ia Gerard 
Dow's pictures. 

Achievement (D); The shield and acers- 
sorica fully rei-rtsentod. aJ.^o , 

HsUchmeni, which is a corrupt form of i 
•' Achievement.” * ' 

Acroteria : I’cdcstals for statuc.6 cr. the 
apex and lower angles of a pediment. 
Aenal Perspective : 'Jlio interpoaitioa of 
tho atmcK’>phore between tho object ar.d 
the eye, so as to produce the iippc:ira!ice 
of cji'it .'.acc. 

Aisle : Tim division of a church on either 
or botJr sides of the nave. 

AUa-prima : Af)plication of the pigmecta 
all at once to the canvas. 

Allerion. (II) A young eagle without beak 
or feet. 

Alm^, Aumary, Aumbry, Ambry : Tlic 
ni^os or cupboards formed in iiie 
ttuckuoss of a wall, to contain the 
altar vessels and other valuables. 
Alto-roliovo : ” lUgh-rolief,” a te rm 

applied to sculptured forms that .'hiud 
out from tho backgromid on vdiich they 
are carved by at least half their thiok- 
nes^, 

Amphisbaena. (H) A serpent having n‘ 
head at each i nd of its body. 

Ambubtsry ; Tlie promouado eitlior 
beuiud the altar or in tho cloisters. { 
Anopnes : Uracktus supporting Uie cornice ' 
01 ioBic tioorways, 

Aaawling : lA-aving glase in an oven after 
the hre has been withdrawn, to render 
It kr.s brittle; reheating metals after 
hammer; iig. 

Ante>chapcl : The outer part of a chapel 
ftt tho v.Cit end running north and 
south. 

^'it^ open hand showing 
AppiiQu^ : ilnrichments 


(11=: Heraldry). 

Architrave : In classical architecture, the 
lowest division of the eiifcablalure resting 
immediately on the abacus of the capital. 
Also the ornamental mouldings round i 
the openings of doors, windows, etc. ^ ’ 

ArchivOit : The under cun c or surface of 
an arch from impost to impost. 

Ashlar : Hewn or squared stone used in 
building. 

Astragal : A small semi-circular moulding 
or bead. 

AUantes and Caryatides : ifale and female 
figures respectively, supporting entab- 
latures. I 

Atrium : Tlie entrance hull In the 


running diagonally from the dexter 
chief to tho sinister base ; (2) Runs tho 
rovorse way; (S) Describes a field 
divided bend-wise into any number of 
equal portions ; (4)=half tho brcadtii of 
the Bond. 

Billet : A Norman moulding ornament 
resembling tlilck cartridges, arranged in 
olternating rows. 

Biting-in : the action of aqua fortis upon 
tho bared parts of tho copper or steel 
plates. 

Body-colour : Tlie measure of conssistence, 
substance, and tinging power of the 


. pigments employed in oil-painting, 

houaes of the Hucienti*, generally open Border or Bordure (II) : Buns round a 
to tho sky and frequently with a shield, and = J of its extent, 
fountain in the centre. ! Bosses : rrojccting o.-namenta, ucually of 

AtUred (11) Applied (imsteiid of ” armed *’) 1 foliage, placed at the mterscctions of 

the j il«3 of ceilings. 


to u doer witli horu.-i, the points of which 
are called cors. 

Attitude : Immobile pose, opposed in Art 
to gesture and action. 

Badge (D): Also cidlul coguizaocc. A 
dir tinctivc of bigl» families who wore it 
up(<n sb' eves, etc. ; not to be confounded 
with the crest. 

Eailcy : Tlie courts of a casde formed hy 
the f paces b<;t\vccn the defences and the 
keep. 

Baldachin or Baldachino : A canopy ovt.r 
altar?, thrones, beds, etc. 

Ballistraria : A cruciform aperture in the 
walls oi ' ■ 


Botonny (U) : Biiding in a trefoil shape 
(crOiSC?,,'cLc.). 

Braces : l imbers wluch stmt or prop the 
principal rafters. Also called Stmts. 
Bracket : An ornamental projection from 
the face of a wall to support a statue. 
Breadth : U'he ofit'ct of spaciousness pro- 
duced by the skiltul use of colour and 
shading. 

Burin : A pri-unalically shaped tempered 
F'leel in.Btnmicut used fur engraving on 
coyq'/cr. 

, , , .. . Paper; (2) Burnt SSenna; 

u fortrciM for the dischar;.;e of ■ (:j> Burnt Terra Verde ; (4) Burnt Umber ; 


'Circular or polygonal 
tom,uat;on to Ute choir cr ua«®o£ . 

: An oCoct like that of a wash 

B<®»i<5ircolar 


arrows. 

Ball-flower ; An oniamcnt, resembling a 
ball placed in a circular llo’.ver, the three 
petals of which form a cup round 
it. 

Balustrade ; A parapet formed by a range 
of small balusters bupjiorthig a coping 
or cornice. 

(1) Ear ; (2) Barrulet; (T) Bamily ; 
(4) Barry-bendy; (f*) Ear-v/ite (li): 
(1) 13 a diminutive of tho fcs', covering 
i of the field ; (2)-„‘, of t);e field ; 
(15) the field divided by horizontal lines I 
into four, six, or moi'e equal parts ' 
countorchanged ; (4) I’wid divided into 
lozenges ; (5)— I’lacod in a horizontal 
direction. 

Barbican ; Any outw’ork at a short 
distance from the m iiu works of u ensile, 
etc. 

Barge-board or Verge-board : The oxtenml ■ 
gttbie-boaril of a house, often decorated 
with elaborate wood-carvings. 

Bartizan ; The small overhanging turrets 
which project from the anglc-s on tiie 
top of a tower. 

Basilica ; A Komaa law-court. Many 
were converted into churches, apsidal 
and rectangular. Karly churches built 
on t he same lines were called I \stlicas. 

EM-rcUo* : ” Low-relief,” a form of relief 
m wdiich the figures project slightly 
from the background oa which they 
are carved. 

Baation ; A rampart or bulwark projecting 
from the faec of a tortification. 

Batter ; Walls gently sloping hiw'ards are 
said to batter. 

Battlement : An indented parapet on 
fortresses or churches. i 

Belvidere ; A room built above tho roof of 
an edifice to give a wide view of the 
country around. 

BexnE : The chancel of a church. 

(1) ; (2) Bend Sinister ; (3) Bendy ; 

(4) Beadltet (H) : (1) An ordinary | 


( ! ) Yields a black pigment ; (2) a trans- 
parent orange-red ; (?.) a lino W'arm 
brown ; (1) a ruaset brown. 

Buttress : A projectiua from a wall to 
create additional fdn nglh and support. 

Byzantine Art: The iTylc of art and 
architecture that arose in Byzanticta, 
after ConstanUuo made that city the 
capital of the Il.uiteru Homan Empire. 

Cabosecd or Caboshed (U) : Dcacribos a 
licad cut off lilciin from tho neck. 

Cadency (H) : The rank in order of the 
moinbei’s of the same family nnd is thus 
dLstingulshed : — Eldest son, a label of 
throe points pb eed hi chief ; second son, 
a crc.sccnt ; tJiLrd son, a mullet; fourth 
son, a martlet ; fifth son, an annulet ; 
si.vthsoa, aCcur de lis ; seventh son, a 
rose; eighth son, the cross moline ; ninth 
son, tlve Gctofoii. 

Caltrop ; Radiated spikes of metal, thrown 
upon the ground to lame cavalry. 

Cameo : gems cut in relief. 

Campanile : A bell-tower sometimeo 
attached to, sometimes detached from, 
the main building. 

Canopy ; In Gothic architecture an 
ornament'll projection over doora, etc. 

t'anling Arms (H) : Have a punning refer- 
ence to the name of the bearer. 

Canton ; (H) A comer sub-ordinary, either 
dexter or sinister : = J of the cliief. 

Capital : Tlie head of a column, pilaster, 
etc, abounding in yaricty of shape. 

Cap ol ivraintenaace : A crimson velvet 
cap, lined and turned up with ennine. 

Caricature : A satirical imago ; an 
extravagant representation. 

Cartouche : An oval shield ; in Egyptian 
inscriptions Uie ovals endoBhig the 
names of kings, Ac. 

CcDctaph ; A monument w'bJeh does not • 
contain the remains of the deceased. 

Chamfex : Tho surface fonned by cutting 
away the rectangular edge of wood or 
stonework. 
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Chantry : A chapel often containing the 
tomb of the founder in which masses are 
said for bis soul. 

Charge (H) : A flguro borne on tlie field in 
a coat of arms. 

Cheqny (If)' Divided into rectangular 
])ieees of alternate tinctures. 

(1) Chevron ; (-') ChevroneJ ; (3) Chev- 
ronny (li) : (1) An ordinary represent- 
ing the two rafters of a lionse,= i of 
the field ; (2) ~i chevron ; (3) Divided 
into several equal portions cliovron- 

ChiarcHMcnro : Tlie management of 

light and shade in pictorial art. 

Chief (G) : '-t’he upper horizontal third of 
a shield. 

Ciborium : The Sacrament-house or taber- 
nacle in which the Reserved Sacrament is 
kept ; also the baldachino over an altar. 
Cinqnefoi] : “ l''ive-lcavcd,” an ornament 
much use<i in Gothic architecture in the 
fraccry of windows, Ac. It soniewiiat 
resembles live leaves around a conunon 
<‘ontrc. It is also a common bearing in 
Jlcaldry representing a flower with Ihe 
petals. 

Clerestory : An upper sto:y of a church 
standing above adjacent roofs, and 
pierced by a row of windows to give 
increrused light. 

Cloister : A covered ambulatory running 
round a cathedral quadrangle. 
Coimizance : See liadne. 

Colonnade : <.)ue row (Monostylc), or 

many rows (Polyslyle) of columns 
supporting a hni-ding or roof. 

Colossus : A .statue much larger than 
natural size, e.g., that of lliiodoa 
100 feet high. 

Columboriam ; ITolcs left in walls for th.c 
insertion of pieces of timber ; also 
eepulchra! clirirabers having niolics ail 
round to receive the unis of the dead. 
Complement, In her (J i) : A term, applied 
to the full moon. 

Composition : The creation of a whole 
artistic idea out ol several parta. 

Console ; A bracket. 

Coib^ : A projecting etono or ph.'oe oi 
timber to support a Buperincumben t 
weight. 

Cornice : In nrchitefjturc, a Korics of 
mouldings forming the uppermost 
member of the entablatuie just above 
the frieze. 

Cortile : A courtyard or area, wdiich in 
Jtiilian hoxises was frcquexitly orna- 
mented with statues and frescoes. 
Couchant (ID : A beast lying dowui with 
its head up ; dormaiit, if the head is 
down. 

Couped (G) : IT cad or limb cut off. cieun is 
couped ; if with a jagged edge, erased. 
Crancelin (G) A wreath of peculiar shape 
placed in bend (see Prince Coiisort’s 
arms). 

Crined (IT) : Bearing a mane (chevelc5 is 
said of a human being with hair). 
Crockets; i*rojo<;ting leaves, flowers, 
foliage used to decorate tlie angles of 
spires, etc. 

Cross (II): An ordinary coraponxidcd of 
the jtss and pale. 

Dado ; In architecture, the cubic block 
wtuch forms tlie body of a pedestal. 
Dancetty (H) : Indented with the larger 
sort of Vandyke, with never more than 
three points. 

Debruised (G): Said of an animal over 
whose body ia placed a bend, etc., 
defamed if the tail has been cut off. 
Device (G) : A motto and a pictorial design 
emblematic thereof. ITic term is oftr n, 
though inipropurly, applied to any 
heraldic figure. 

Dexter (G) : The right hand side. 
Disclosed, Display^ (G) : With wings 
expanded : (the latter refers to birds 
of prey). 


TO THE STUDY OF ENC 

I Diptych ; Doable folding tablets made of 
beautifully carved ivory. 

Dormer : A gabled window pierced 
through a sloping roof. 
iDonble tressure connterfloiy (H) : 
Two Email orles one within the other, 
ornamented with flettr de lii^ whose 
heads and stalks point alternately 
outwards and inward. 

Echinus : The egg and anchor ornament 
in Classical architecture. 

Embowed (11) : Crooked like a bow (said 
of a bent arm, etc.). 

Endorse (G) : A diminutive of tlie pale. 

It is only used in pairs. 

Engraving : the art of producing designs 
by lines incised on metal or wood; 
the print obtained by filling the lines 
with ink and impresing them on 
paper. 

Ensigned (ID ' Adorned, ornamented ; 
c.g,, A man’s heart gules, ensigned with 
a crown or. (Douglas) 

Entablature : Consists of architrave, 
frieze and cornice, and is the super- 
structure which lies horizontally upon 
the columns in Classic architecture. 
Entasis ; The swelling outline given to the 
shaft of a column. 

Escutcheon of Pretence (G) : The small 
shield i)arne upon his own achievement, 
and bearing the arms of the heiress he 
has married. 

Etching ; Scratching away the ground of 
the luetal plate wiiioh has been covered 
with wax by a lino steel needle. An 
acid is then poured over the plate to 
cat away the metal exposed by the 
lines, tlnis scratched through. An 
tichhtg^ the print obtained by filling the 
lines tlius formed, with ink and taking 
off an impression. 

Faience : All kinds of glazed earthenware 
and porcelain. 

Fan tracery vaulting ; (T.ate Prn>cndicu- 
lar). All tlie ribs rise fan-like from the 
springing of the vault, liavo the same 
curve, and diverge equally in every 
direction. 

(1) Fess; (2) Fess Point: (3) Party per 
Fess (ID ; (1) Tim broad bell(=i:|, of the 
field) drawn hori/ontally acrasa the 
shield ; (2) The central point of an 
escutcheon ; (3) I’ield divided equally 
by an horizontal line (G). 

Field (G): The surfa< e of the shield upon 
v.hif h the cliurgt^s are depicted. 
Fimbriated (G) ; Having a narrow borJure 
or licni. 

Finial : Tu Golhio architectxire, nn ornm- 
iiunt usually resembling foliage, wiiicJi 
forms the termination of gables, jxin- 
nacKiS, spires. Ac. 

Fitchd (G) : Having a sharp point to 
})icrce the earth. 

Fl^boyant: Tracery with flmne-iikc 
wavingH ; a French style contemporary 
witii the I'higlish I'erpendicular. 

Flutings : Ghamieks cut perpendicularly in 
tiic. shafts of Classical coliunns. 
Foreshortened : Represented at un oblique 
angle. 

Fret : In Classical arclxitccture an orna- 
ment formed by small fillets inteisecting 
each ot her at right angles. In 1 1 cral dry 
a saltire interhiccd willrin a mascle. 
Frieze (=ee Kntablaturc). 

ITalilee ; » porch or chapel at tlie entrance 
of a church (Lincoln, Ely, Durham). 
Gomb (G) : The whole fore-leg of a bca^t. 
Garb (G) : A sheaf of grain, generally 
banded of anoUier tincture. 

Gardant (G) : A beast looking straight at 
the Epeclntor: Regardant: looking 
over its shoulder. 

Gargoyle ; A projecting spout, grotesquely 
carved, used to throw off the water from 
the gutter of a building. 

Genie-painliivs ; 1‘icturcs of common, 
every-day life and manners, grave or gay. 


Ckngecl (H) : Wearing a crown round iu 
neck said of a lion, etc.). 

Gules (H) : The colour red, said to } « 
derived from Pci'sian a rose, 

Ojron ; Oyronny (II) : A trianguki, 
division of the field into figures resetiM 
bling the sails of a w'indmill. 

Hatebing ; Lines laid on an engravh.- 
side by side by the crayon or graver 
give uniform tint. 

Hatcbment (IT) ; A lozenge-shaped frai. 
or panel, placed outside the house ( 
a person lately deceased, on which s ^ 
painted the arms of the deceased. 

Impaled (G) : Two coats ot anus conjoint i 
pale-wise, c.g., a Bishop’s personal arruw 
placed side by side with tbosc of L„- 
see. 

Impost; Horizontal mouldings on t]-' 
summit of a jxillar or pier, from whi< 
an arch springs. 

In pride (IT): Said of a pciicock wb • 
outspread tail. 

Intaglio : Figures cut into the materia - 
used for seals, matrices, etc. 

Invecked (H) : A partition line the rever ^ 
of “engrailed.” 

Isometrical Perspective ; Dispem^es w’i v 
a vaiiisliing point ; hence every tiling 
perfectly cubical in form and docs i\. • 
diminish in size accord in,g to distance. 

lamb : The side of a window, dc(.< . 
chimney, etc. 

Jambe (G) : The whole fore-leg of a bens 

lesse, TVee of; Represents ihe desccj,: 
of Christ from Jesse, whose descendai; 
apjieor on sa-olls of foliage branchii. 
out of the tree. 

lessed (G) ; Having strafis or tlirongs. 

“ Kept down ” ; Subdued in tone or tij . 
in favour of another part of the pictui 
intended to rivet the eye of the spectate 

King-post ; The middle post of a roo 
.standing on the tic-bcom and reucLit: 
up to the. riilgc. 

Knop ; A a round bunch of Icuu 
or flow'ers. 

Line of beauty : A curve, combining a ki:, ’ 
of concave ami eonv'cx termination. 

Lithography : Lines are not cut into tl: 
stone, but drawn njion it with m 
unctuou;! materia] to \\ lu'ch priutinr- 
ink adlieres, and w iini'*>'‘trd to tiii.' 
Iirqicr in the process of printing. 

Langiied (G): The giving a differcTi^ 
tiuotiirc to the tompic from that of li)* 
bo(ly of the beast. 

Lacunar ; Laquear ; A coiling. 

Lady-Chapel : A chnpel dedicated to Ui« 
Blessed Virgin AJary, dating from tD 
13th centurj', variou-iy placed (e.g., »’ 
Ely, Rochester, Oxlord, Bristol, Durham 
etc;.). 

Lantern ; A small structure or open erec- 
tion placed oTi the top of dome. >or tov, < r 
for the piirporxo of admitting Uidit. 

Lich-gate (i.e., Corpse gate) : A slicd ctkc 
the entrance of a church-yard, whe; 
the colfin rested a short while. 

Louvre ; A snuall turret on tlxe roo/ 
allow smoke to escape. 

Lymphad (G) : An old-fashioued, o:*' 
masted ship rowed with oar.x. 

blantlings (G) : Ornamented foUage-wx 
for the adorning of helinet-. 

Idaitlet (H) : Hcraldui swallow, gencr .1 
represented without feet. 

Kascle (G) : A hollovv square ph” < 
diamond-wise ; in other w ords, a v oi.i' 
lozenge. 

mausoleum ; A sepulchre of extraordic ' 
magnificence, named after Mausob 
King of Curia, w-hose Bepnlchre v 
one of tlm wonders of the world. 

Herlott ; The solid part of an embati. 
parapet, standing up between ^ 
embrasures. 

Ide 2 aso-tinto (Middle-tint) : Tlie wh 
plate is first ecraUthed by a “ craiin-* 
then the drawing is traced and 
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TERMS USED IN ART, ARCHITECTDRE. AND HERALDRY, 

an, scoped and bu. “1^ 

niahed untfl the effect resembles the htmA head ol a dart or ThcrmaB of lltus, and in 

bid atyte «t R«PO.»bj. 


kSSS.. : in o;;e"colour, the on^a „K^L!;“T.^SfSrk In coloan,d 
riSTthe varied expKs,K.n by tmt. Piete, dra ^ 


||o|^:”unt*»?d<* prodncea aonOTptiem, 
taJJlTtion, or creaUon in the ™"'J ®‘ «'» 
arttet, combined with Im, oaTi spint- 

r«S&s: 


for the decoration of coffers or panels oi 
cabinets. . . . 


as the result of hia discoveries of tlm 
paintings in the then recently exhumea 
Thcrmio of Titus, and in the Septlzonm. 

Reponss^ : Chasing : Tlie former strike 
up metal from behind with a punch nn^ 
the forms are produced roughly in roljCT 
on the surface ; tlie latter finisUcfl the 

_Proce^- , 


SvTOtion, or creation in the mind of the j predoos stones, i RiJeoeo :* Ba^ A medley ol incon. 

artist, combined with bas own sp t- ^the surface of pruous objctiU 

'll. afn U’hTia a sump* 


I in decoration. 


^itrajml^^^ihe cyraa reverea tuous Jecoration of birds, 

recta ; the cavetto ; b produced by tto yenoera ot agates, 

S»‘1)V‘“rSStr=rr„dr A Pi’:2’n>S,^”2r“^.^tSl; inlaid .ork 

Tfirta of buildings. by houses, whoso upper 

Muliet (B) : A llve-poiuted star supposed aupported by pillaw. fonrut] 


;ireS;Tahi«t^eicrTh™ ^ “TiS™ Vl« "Sr 

&to“£Peroi a^at»: 

o S:¥-».: beam over 


PiiadTrricWl or dotted; inlaid work (jothic archm^ure The beam over 
PiiS^m^vTn‘‘S^ra^"™r‘?ord?!i ^'^-^uieette chWel uPon wbicU 

»HSis:r:;::d 

S« 3 '£“S£i 

iu^s: the support of abridge etc., on Abbey. _ ,, _ 


between a star (cstoilc) and a . 

tf uUions ; The stone diviaiuns m Gothic 
windows. . , . . . 

Haiant ^ : I'ish swimming honzontiuiy , 


:' ! UobmS • A temide ?l-ch or o^cr 
Filastei : Tho square column generahy I building, circular within and without, 
attached to a waU as an ornamental j Rable (lij : Black. .vnfonfpd 


Narthex ; An ante-chapel at ino wesi. emi 
of Italian churcUea lor catecUumcua 


liantai): Fish swimming horizontally ; “ J ““ c^,aiy, a small unroofed 

^miant, lish west^Sd PiMina”*^ The stone basin, supplied with orclosure conUiinii^* an altar. Ecclesi- 

;»1of rtechumeu. /PJ- 

Slranii^uSy PlTouif A (lat piato ot meUl. upon which S 4' 

A m^^ hi a oTmneU arc painted. ^ Sanguine (U): Blood-colour, 

imse othS^crcct ornament. Plates ; In engraving tlie impressions from , SarcophJ^s t flesh > *. 


and penitents. . v i. " , 

Nave • Tlie main body of a church west- washed 

. ,. , - . r. ... V.VT nicilr,., • 


a drain pipe, into which tho cleansing 
w'ator is poured when the chalice is 


Niche ; A recess in a wall for 
vase, or other erect ornament. 


Ogee: Amoul' 


V ...v >.. iin combining a round and an engraved c-->;»per or steel plate are 
'^aVollowrpau being concave and part culled copper-plmes tstrrl-plcte.f. uhe 
convex ; aU used of arch(?s. term cannot be uschI for \vood-cnts, urn 

Oiileites : tn '-dl openings, or loop-holes, only by accommodation for lithcgraph 
aometimos circular, tlirough wluch impressions. , , . 


Sanguine lU) : iiiood-nolour. 

Sarcophagus 0 flesh eating *') : Ancienay 
a tomb made of a pumice-stone found 
near Troas, said to be able to destroy all 
but the teeth of tho body in forty 


missiles were uLsvrhar /cd by those in the ; plinth ; The lower projecting b: 


fortress. 

Or (11) : Gold. _ , ^ . 

Crdinaries (H) : Certain heraldic devices 
of common occurrence, viz., the 
Chief, tlie Tale, tho Fcf-s, the Bend, 
(and the l end Finihter), the Chevron, 
the Cross and tho f^altire. (Ah those 
have lUcir dimiuutivrs). 

Orle (li) : A narrow border witliin the 
shield but removed from its edge. 


impressions. EediUa : Peats on the south side of the 

Plinth * The lower projecting b: 3C ol a ciianccl for tho priests ami atlcndanta. 

column, pedestal, or wall. Segreant (H) : A grifTia erect on its hind 

Polychromy : The art of co!ounni» h-gri ready to Uy. 

statuary to imitate nature ; ortho use in . Shrine I A ferebiry or repository for rtdics. 
f.rcliitccture of prismatic or compound \ Sinister (B) ' ')'he right hand faang you 
tints. „ I of the shield. x i , 

Powdered (TI) : (Frcncli .tmr') Covered nil ' Slipped (B) : A flower or branch plucked 


v.ith the same charge, e.g 


from the stock. 


shield of St. Margaret of Scotiand is 1 Soffit : Tlie under side of an arch or comica 


poicdtred with martlclB ; tho banner of j 
old France with ftcur-de-liit. 


Outlines : Contoura siuh lu^ are to bo Pre-Raphaelites : A school of modern 
found in Flax man’s work.-, wherein artists who adhere rigidly to natural 


found in i'lax man’s work.-;, v, herein 
much effect id produced by the skilful 
iLug of the si'jinty light and shade. 


presenting a flat surface. 

Spandrel : The triangular spaces between 
the arch of a ctoonvay and a rectangular 
formed by the outer moulding.^ ovct it. 

CVi’ll T . A Linfivvoa rvf- 


forms and effects like llm imiuters who Still Lilo : A term applied to pictures of 


flourished before Baphacl. 


Over-all (B) : Wl.eu any charge is borne Portico : A range of columns in front of 
over another. ' a building (if four, c.alled bdrastyle ; if 

(1) Pale; (*-'.) Pallet; (3) Paly (B): sir, lie.xastyle. if ciglit, octostjle ; if 

(1) Two pcr|ieiidicular linos drawn from ' ' 


sir, lie.xastyle , 
b n, dccaatyle). 


if ciglit, octostjle ; if 


fruit, flow’crf*, furniture, and otiicr 
inanimate objects. 

Stipple ; BoU instead of lines used in- 
engravings in unitation of chavk 
drawings. 


the top to tho base of the shield,— i of Posiorn : a private entrance to a castle. Strap-work ; An enrichment oonsfciting ot 


tlie middle part of the field ; (2)=i 
lircjuith of I'ale ; (.”.) Tho flodd is 

divided into four or more even number 
of parts by I’alcs alten.atiu;; in tinc- 
ture. 


town, mon.astery, etc. 

Presbytery : 'Fiio ea.^tem termination of ] 
a choir where stands tho High Altar. 
Predella : 'J'ho step on the top of tho altar, 
forming the base of the altar-piece. 


Parapet: *A low wa’l to proteet the pronaos : The vestibule or portico in front 


ramparts of military stnicturcs and the 
roofs of churches, mansion.s, etc. 


of the ce.lla of a Greek temi>le. 
Purpure (B) : Ihirple. 


Parclcse or Pcrclcse : 'J'he screen i)rotect- Quatrefoil : “ Four-leaved,” an ornami'.nt 
ing a tomb or ch.antry. much used in Gothic architecture, 

Passant-Gardant (B;: said of a beast n'.-.emhUng a four-leaved or cruciform 
walking and looking ahead. flower. 


a narrow fillet or baud, foldekl, crossed, 
and elaborately interlaced. 

Stanchion : Tim 'upright iron bar between 
the mullion.s of a window. 

String-course ; A projecting horizontal 
band or line of moulilings hi a build- 
ing. 

Systylo ; A Cla.s.sical arrangement ol 
columns where the in terspacesss dia- 
meter of column doubled. 


rr.-.emhUng a four-leaved or cruciform : T®nia : The fillet on the top of tho Doric- 


Passan^Regardant (it) ; said of a beast Queia ; I he external angle of a building, 


walking and looking behind. 


commonly of ashlar. 


frieze. 

Tenny (H) ; Orange. 

Tooth ornament : Early English oma- 


-• , , AWUJi VAWCMUCUk • uua- 

Passe-par-tout : An oiigravmg wuth an Quarterings (II) : 'J'bo parB^iona of a ment — a square four-leaved flow'cr with- 

ornamental border, the centre of which shield containing many coats of arms. tlie centre projecting in a point. 

IS cut out to allow another engraving to Raguled (B) : Ragged iike the trunk of Transom: A horizontal cross-bar in a 


be insertel. 

Pendants : B aiiglng ornaments on ceilings 
and roo^^^. 

Pedestal : Tiie substructure of Classical 
columns containing (1) the foot or base 
ne.xt the ground, (2) the dado, tho 


a tree, showing only the stumjis of the I 
branches W'hich have been lopped off. j 
Rampant (B.) : Said of a bea^t standing 
upright on his hind legs. If lie Ls looking 


window or panel. 

Tritorium : A gallery or arcade between 
tho vaulting and the roof of tho aisles 
of a ohuivh. 


backward he is described as rampant- j Triptych : A tablet in ttiree divi-sions. t o 


main body (3) the cornice at the top. Reredos : Tho wall or screen at tlie back 


Pediment: The triangular gable wdiich 
iTowns the portico of a classical build- 
wig ; the small gables and triangular 
over niches, doors, and 
l^dow In Gothic architecture. 

Ptitctt in her piety (11 ); a oellcan 


of an altar. 

Rebus (B) : A coat allusive to the name of 
the bearer, c.g., three salmons for 
Salmon, a pine troo for Pint's , a bolt 
piercing a tun for Bolton, etc., etc. j 


open and shut, tiic two outer foldiug- 
over the centre when closed. 

Truss : The collection of timbers formtng 
one of the principal .supports in a roof, 
framed together so as to give mutual 
support to each other. 

Vert(H): Green. 


fSSnizhcrifTAi*f^,,i.^^n* ^ Renaissance: A term applied to the Vesica piscis : An oval tlgure formed by 

«« uer oTcasi from which drops of stylo of decoration revived by Raphael two equal cvreies cuttins? each in then- 
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ceutxeb: the reslca fs often naed in 
episcopal 8ea<e. 

Vignette : Ornaments of Tine-leaves, 
tendrils, and grapes used in Gothic 
ercbitcctore; also woodcuts and engrav- 
ings which are not enclosed within : 
a decSzilte border* 1 


I Voided (H) ; When an ordfnary has 
! notlung but an edge to show its form so 
that the field appears through, it is 
said to be voided. 

Volute : In arcliitecture, the scroll or 
spiral ornament forming the character- 
istic feature of the Ionic capital. 


Wood EofcaTlag: The art of emttt 
designs on wood so as te leare 
pattern in relief. A wood-cut, a wSt 
m ink from a wood engraving* 

Wyvem (H): A kind of flying serpen^* 
tne upper part resembling a dragon, anc 
the lower an adder or snake. 


AUa Capella.— In tlio church stylo. 
Accelerando. — Gradually increasing tlie 

Accidental.— An alteration of the pitch of 
a note by sharp, Hat, or natural. 
Acciaoatura. — An ornamental note of very 
•short durition, imincdiatoly preceding 
its principal note and one degree teorn it. 
Adagio. — Very slowly. 

Ad libitum. — Th.e speed and expression 
according to the pleasure of the iier- 
former. 

A1 fine. — To the end. 

Alla breve. — Counting twice ftwo minimus) 
to the bar. 

Allegro. — Quickly, cheerfully. 

Allegretto. — Not so quickly as Allegro. 
AJlsmande. — A dance of German origin ; 

also a movement in a Suite. 

Andante. — Itathcr slowly. 

Andantteo. — A little slower than Andante. 

Sometimes means a little loss slowly. 
Animato. — With spirit. 

Anthem. — A musical setting of words 
generally selected from Hclj Scripture. 
Appcgiatiura. — An auxiliary note, struck 
inmiodiately before the prindiail note 
and taking from it half its duration. 
Aria. — A somewhat extended solo in an 
opera. It in of special form and often 
brilliant in style. 

Arpeggio. — The notes of a cliorj spread 
and played in succession instead of 
slmultanoouhly. 

Asoai. — Enough, vei'y, 
k tempo. — In time. 

Auliads. — Origliially a morning song. 
The term ia ;vh*o a])i)lied to sfiiuc piano- 
forte pieces of no special form. 

Ballad. — Origiually a dance, or a piistonil 
song. Later, a song in vdiich Uic music 
is tlie same for each verse. 

Ballet. — Konneriy a simple song or dance. 
Now consists of an elaborate arrange- 
ment of dance.^ illustrating a stor;.". 
Barcarolle* — A gondolier’s song. * The 
time, w hich is characteristic of the move- 
ment of boat and oars, is six quavers to 
the bar, and the style smooth, graceful, 
and inelo.Jio\is. 

Sassoon CFagoUo). — A W'ooden instrunjcnt 
played with a double reed. It is the 
natural ba.=?.s of the oboe. 
fiyotn Tuba (Tuba). — A Large brass instru- 
ment of purer tone than the Ophicleide. 
It has a practical compass of three 
octaves upwards from second below 
bass stave. 

Bombardon.— A large brass instrument; 

the lowest of the Saxhorns. 

Bolero. — A Spanish dance of a dignified 
character in 3 — 4 time ; a modiflcalion 
of the BCguidilla and fandango. 

'Boarr^o. — A French or Spanish dance in 
duple or common time. Its peculiarity 
is a graceful gliding movement. 

Brevo. — ^A note equal in value to two 
scinibroves ; nearly obsolete. 

CAchnea . — A Spanish dance in 3 — 4 time, 
Cadsnoo (or Close). — The lost two chords 
of a phrase or movement arranged to 
satisfy the ear in suggesting a feeling of 
repose. 

Cademsa.— A passage in the “ ad libitum ” 
style, intrcmuccd towards the close of 
an instrumental solo, but not forming 
any part of the rhythmical steucture. 


2. MUSICAI. TEBMS. 

It sometimes recapitulates in a free 
manner the inclodica previoufsly heard. 

C.nlando. — Diminishing in force and speed. 

Canon. — A form of music in which tlic 
voices or instruments imitate strictly 
tlie leading part at an interval above or 
below, tlie parts entering a few beats 
after one another. 

Contabile. — ^In a singing manner. 

Cantata.— A sacred or secular work of the 
oratorio kind, but shorter. 

Canto fermo. — Ancient clmrcb melody. 

Capriccio. — A light and bright iiistru- 
mcnteil juero. the form exhibiting the 
ingenuity of the coinpo.^er. 

Catch. — A round, the words so arranged 
as to produce a humorous effect. 

Cavatin.a. — An aria or song of a short 
description and without repetition. j 

Chaconne. — A dance of Spanish origin. I 
A “ ground bass ’* Cq.v.) is its chief I 
ciinracteristJc. 

CJiortl. — A combination of tliree or more 
sounds. The BimpJost is the common 
chord consisting of the first, tliird, and 
^ lift ii of the scale. 

Chorale. — A German hymn- tunc. 

Chromatic Scale. — A scale in semitones. 

Ciarin.^t. — A wooden instrument played 
witli a siiirdc reed. Tlicro arc tliree 
varh'iiod O, A. and B Hat; the first 
is little U30(l, being inferior in tone 
(Soo Tfath’ipvxing Instruments). 

Clavichord. — A precursor of the pianoforte 
The keys operated on quUls which 
plucked the strings. 

Cle!. — A sign ulVi.xed to the staff of five 
linos to show the absolute i*itch of the 
notes written. 

Coda (A tail). — ^I’hc lust section of a move- 
ment, ijciicraHy designed to contain in 
a Bliortened or suggestive manner w'liat 
has gone before, aud to form a suitable 
concln.-uon. 

Common time.— Time in which tw o or four 
are counted to the bar. 

Compound time. — Time in which each 
division of a bur is equivalent to a 
dotted note, and therefore divisible 
into tliree parts. Its signatures are 
I, 5, J, etc. 

Con brio. — With life ; lively. 

Con fuoco. — With fire, energy. 

Con molo. — With motion ; moving. 

Con spirito. — With spirit. 

Concerto. — A composition designed to 
display the skill of tlie performer and 
the capabilities of his instrument ; it is 
accompanied by the full orche.-:tra. A 
concerto consists of three movements of 
diffr;ront character, its form being 
derived from the Sonata. 

Concord. — A simple combination of sounds 
satisfactory to the ear. 

Cor Anglais.— An alto or tenor oboe with 
a rn nge one fifth lower than tlie ordinary 
variety. It is very seldom used. 

Comet.— A brass instrument fitted with 
liistons w'hich, being depressed either 
singly, or in combination, produce witii 
the iiatur.il notes of the tube a complete 
scale. 

Como di Bassetto (Basset Horn).— A 
tenor or baritone clarinet with a compass 
extending down to F below bass stave. 
It is a beautiful but neglected instru- 
ment. 


ConntexiMizit. — ^The art of combinlnr' 
mclo^c parts in strict accordance witi* 
certain rules. In Coauterpoint th-f? 
pai'ts are considered horitontaUy and 
tlie smooth melodic flow of sou''ds £o., 
each voice is the object aimed at 
Music written in this stylo is termcc. 
contrapuntal, (cf. “ Harmony.”). 

Conrante. — A dance of French and Italiai 
origin. In the Suite it is generallj 
found with ” doubles ” or variations. 

Crescendo. — Growing louder. 

Da Capo. — itepeat fi’om the beginning. 

Dal Se^o. — Repeat from the Sim. ($). 

Diatonic. — Relating to tlie normal interval 

^ of the scale. (See Chromatic Scale), 

Diminuendo. — Decreasing in loudness. 

Discord. — A combination of sounds nr. 
satisfactory of itself to the ear, Br.<i 
requiring another chord — the chord, f' 
resolution — to follow it. 

Divertimento. — A composition of a ligL": 
character and gcncrrdly simple con 
.struction ; tJie subjects are someiime 
operatic air..^. 

Dominant. — 'i'he fiftli nole in the diatoni 
scale. 

Doppio movimento. — Doubling the rate * 
movement. 

Double Bass. — Ulio l:irge.st of the violi 
family. It penorally ” doubles ” Uj 
bass ))firt in playing an octave below. 

Double Counterpoint.— A melody in com 
ferpoint so contrived as to be availabi' 
cither above or below iiw ” subject.” 

Dnuns. — ^I’ho kinds in use are:— (;'! 
Eeltle-drum (Tymponi). Tuned b. 
screws on tlie rims. Two are genoralJ;.' 
employed in the orehcstr.'i. (b) JSasi- 
drum. This is not tuned (o any pai- 
iiouhir note, and ia uswi only fer 
rh.vihmic efTect. (c) Si’Je-drurn. Chiefly 
u.sed in miliinry bands — seldom in tlK? 
orclioslra. 

Suharmonic Change. — A change of nots 
tion witliout change of sound, e.g.. 
0 sharp to D flat. 

Euphonium. — A large brass instrument- 
the bass of the Saxhorn group. 

Fanfare. — A flourisli of trumpets. 

Fant^a. — An instrumental compositio 
in wliich the author gives fr^e rein t 
hi.s fancy. The term was former!; 
applied to movements only partial', 
irregular in form . 

Flute. — The old English flute (flute-&-he 
bad a moiitlipicce and was held lii. 
a clarinet. The instrnmont now in 
(flauto travcrso)(1720)is held crossway 
and has an orirvco instead of a mouti 
piece. The natural key is D with 
compass of three octaves upwards fcoi 
middle C. It is made in ebony, cotoi 
wood, boxwood, and silver. 

Forte.— Loud. 

Fortissimo.— Very loud. 

French Horn. — A brass instrument, circuit 
in Biiape and of considerable Compaq 
Its normal key is 0 ; crooks have to f ' 
employed for music written in ©tut 
keys. Horiis are generally used i- 
pairs in tiic orchestra. (Boo TravJp'' 
sing Instruments). 

Fugue. — A complex form of 
practically developed from a ** subj^b 
This ** subicct ” has its ** answer,” bot 
being furnuhed with an accompani®®^ 
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In dofddis coanterpolnt. The pxlncipa) 
parts ol a fugue ore the exposition of 
the subject and answer, the episodes, 
stretto, pedal point, and coda. The 
subject, either in its original or altered 
form, appears and re-appcw.i8 constantly 
tlirooghout the piece, 
halliard CKomanesca). An old Italian 
dance of lirely character. 

Oalop. — An old form of d auce still popular. 
It is in 2—4 time and of rather quick 
rate of movement. 

Gamut.— *^The scale of sounds. 

Gavotte. — ^A dance of French origin in 
common time. It is somewhat similar 
to the Bourri6e. 

Gigue fJig). — An old Italian dance written 
in various rhythms. 

Glee. — A vocal conposition for at least 
three voic«ja, unaccompanied and con- 
taining solos. The form originated in 
the 18tli century when the finest 
examples were written, Generally, as 
its name implies, it is of a cheerful 
character, but there are many serious'’ 
examples. 

Grave. — In a slow and solemn style 
Gregorian Modes. — 'TSiesc modes 
scales, consisting of eight natural notes 
each, date probably from tlie iiino of 
S t. Ambrose C4th century). St. Gr<;gory 
fCth century) collated them and defined 
their fonn. 

Ground Bass. — A ba.s3 melody or figure, 
repeated witli varied harmonies in tlie 
accompaniment. 

Caitar.-— An instrument of the lute species. 
It has a flat back and the 8idc.s resemble 
in shape tliose of a violin. There are 
six strings — three of gut and tliroe of 
siiver wfre woven over silk. The sound.s 
ai*o produced by pliicking the strings 
with the finger^. 

Barmonics fl’arti ds).— When n string, or 
other so.noroiiti iiody, 1;^ set vi!>r.ating, it 
not only do(ss so as a w'holo, but its 
aliquot parts (ljulf, tiiird, etc.) are also 
set in uiotion, and each part produces 
a tone higher in pitch but of decreasinj? 
inten-ity. Tlieso tones ore called 
harmonica and can be heard iu must 
instruments. 

n.armony. — Tl>e art of combining sounds 
according to certain rules wldch govern 
tfio construction of the chonis and tiiwr 
progrn.-ffiion. 

Barp. — An instrument of very sneient 
origin. The frame is triangular, thus 
auowing an urrangeincnt of strings 
gradually increrising in length and 
differing in pitch. l:y the invention of 
pedals n720), and the doiihlc-action 
pedals (Erard, 1810), the strings cr.u 
be sh'^rtened and semitiones pro- 
duced. * 

Ha;^i8cbord.— An iustrument like tlie 
clavichord in principle, but in shanc 
similar to a grand pianoforte. It wm 
supplied with two or Uiree strings to 
nws of Ic^s sometimes two 

Banfboy. — See Oboe. 

Hare.— See French nom. 

Hcrepipe.— An old Knglisb dance, livclv 
time. * 

imprompta. — A kind of composition wldch 

Sffv is 

pros f'nbed forms. 

. ^twlnds.— A short piece 
played between otiier and larger nfo?^ 
raenbi, or between the acts of a plav 
the reraes of a hymn. 

Xhfraoa. — ^Introduction. 

^ particular scale of sounds in 

imstmments. "*ti^^ance3 m musical 


Ibmo.— I n a sotomn stntdy ; Blower 

than Adagio» 

XiOdser lines.—* The smaB anxUiai^ linra 
used above and below the staff when 
the notes extend beyond its compass. 
Legato. — In a smooth, connected manner, 
tlie notes following each other closely 
without tlie slightest gap. 

Leggiero.— Lightly (bi quick passages). 
I«onto. — Slow. 

Lhstesso tempo. — ^The sarao time. 

Lute. — A stringed instrument of Eastern 
origin introduced into Europe by the 
(h'li.'Jadera. It resembles a guitar except 
that it has an oval back, and was played 
by plucking the strings with or without 
a jiloctnun. 

Lyre. — An ancient Greek instrument. It 
had fewer strings than a harp and w’as 
played with a plectrum. 

Madiignl^ — ^The term originally sigiiifled 
a poem, and, afterwards, the music to 
wliicli it was sung. A Madrigal is a 
snug for three or more voices, written in 
the contrapuntal style without accom- 
paniment. EiiglL^i Madrigals are un- 
surpassed. fSee Counterpoint). 

Maestoso. — In a majestic style. 

Mandclins. — An instrumcat of the lute 
kind but smaller, and witli a more 
rounded back. It has either four pairs 
(XeapoULan) or live pairs (Milanese) of 
strings, and is jilayed with a plectrum. 
Manual. — A set or row of keys. 

Ii^arcato. — In a marked manner to attract 
attention to the melody. 

Harc’i. — A form of music chiefly used for 
military purposes. 'The time is duple 
or quadruple, and tlic ttyle bold, 
melodious and attractive, 
liicsqufl. — An old KnglWi drama with 
music. Ben .Jonson was famous as an 
author of masque.-? which were frequent- 
ly performed at Court. 

Masurka. — Formerly only a Polisl i nation al 
dance, but now also llussian. Tl»o 
riiythin, in 8 — 4 time, is often peculiar, 
the accent being on the second beat. 
Ti'.e style is sentimental. 

XrXediant. — 'riio third note of the scale. 

midway bctw’een tonic and dominant. 
Melody. — A rhythmic arrangement of 
single soucu.s plca.sing to the car. 

Kono inc'520. — movomeut. slower. 

Id. D. (Ital. muno dcstra). With the right 
band. 

Mcironooie. — An in.strumont used for 
indicating the rale at w’luch a movement 
Ls to bo performed. 

Minuet. — A graceful dance, in 3—4 time, 
of EYench origin. In its present form 
it fon.sists of two strains or phrases 
each repeated, and a trio, after which 
the two strains are heard again. For- 
merly it was composed of two eight-bar 
piirascs only. 

Modulation.— Generally understood to 
mean changing the key by means of 
intermediate chord or chords. Some 
musicians call th.is ciiangc " 'JYansition ” 
and hold that ** Modulation ’* means 
passing from one mode to another— 

^ major to minor, minor to major. 

Mordent, — An instrumental embellishment 
somewhat similar to a trili though 
siujrter, having the additional note below 
the principal one. 

EXotet. — A sacred composition — originally 
in contrapuntal form onlv— for three ot 
more voices, with or without accom- 
paniment. 

aloiif.— The principal theme of a musical 
composition. As the piece proceed.? it 
13 heard again and again on one or other 
of tlie instruments, eitiier entire or iu 
part. 

K^stte — An old French bagpipe with 
two drones ” ; also a fci^ of 
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Xiite* — ^A small piece of metal or wood 
made to lit on the bridge of a stringed 
instrument. Its effect is to lessen the 
volume and also to modify the character 
of the sound. 

Natural Notes (Open notes).— The natural 
notes produced by the open tube of a 
brass instrument, without Ihe ase ol 
valves or pistons, are the octavo, fifth, 
double-octave, major third, octave fifth, 
seventh, etc. They are obtained by 
varying the force of tlie air in blowing. 
Nootumo. — A form of composition in- 
vented by Field, who wrote many 
graceful and attractive sp^inens. 
Subsequently Chopin adopted the form, 
but his marked individualism consider- 
able altered its character. 

Nottnmo. — A piece for several instru- 
ments, or orchestra, of somewhat light 
and dainty character. 

Obbligato. — rfccessary. The term is gen- 
erally used when an instrument is 
supplying an aci;ompanimeut which is 
indispensiblc. 

Oboe (Hautboy). — A wnoden instrument 
played with a double roed. With the 
e.vception of the mouthpiece ihe shape 
resorublos that of the clariaefc, but its 
tone is more penetrating. 

Octave. — Tlie eighth note above or below 
a given sound ; or tlie series of the eight 
notca of the scale. 

Octett. — k piece of mu.sic written for eight 
instrintjcrits. 

Opera. — A. drama in which all the words 
are sun /r. fl’hc music i» usually arranged 
for full uivitcstra. ' 

Ophicloide. — A large bruiss instrument 
fitted with keys like a bassoon. It was 
invented about n ceniuiy ago and 
KuperscHled the old woodc-n " serpent. '* 
Oratorio. — A sacrcul su eject, or drama, 
written piiucipally for ciionis inter- 
spersed with solos, ducts, etc. The 
form la more massive and imporlont 
than llie Cantata. 

Orchestra. — A combination of instniuiente 
forming a bund. A well constituted 
orchestra in';l..de3 violins, violas, violon- 
cellos, double-basses,*' rips(2), oboes (2), 
ciiirinets (2), bassoons (2), horns (2 or 4), 
trumpct.s (2 ), and kottlo-drums (2), with, 
as occasion may require, piccolo, harp, 
ophiclcidc, bass-tuba, buss drum, 
cynilmh, triangle. The total number 
of insiruments in Buch an orchestra 
would be from 70 to 100, tiie strings 
largely predominating. 

Crgauam. — Tlio primitive aocoinraniment 
to riain Song. 

Otiavino. — The “ octave flute " or piccolo. 

Overture. — Tlie instrumental opening 
movement of an opera or oratorio. 
The kind known as '* Concert ” overture 
Is not araociated with eitlier, but is 
generally illastrativc or suggestive of 
some poiTicular idea(e.g., Mendelssohn's 
“ kIceresMUe ”). Operative ovcrturca 
ore more free in form and ai-jo of lighter 
te,vtun?. 

Partita.— See 8uUe. 

Partition (Bartitur). — Full orchestral score. 

Part Song.— A composiLion for tlirco or 


more voices and generally of simple 
construction. 


Passacaglia or Passecaille.— Origiaaily a 
Spanish dance. 'The form vms developed 
by composers of the 17 th and 18th 
centuries. It is very .siniil.tr in con- 
struction to a ch.aconnc. 

Fsssepied , — An oil VrencU dance of the 
ICth century in trii»lo time : Pometdmm 
included in the Suite where it preceded 
the minuet. 

Passing Notes.— TTnesscntial note.3 forming 
a bridge between eswontial notce. 
Though di?.<*ordant their is not 
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Paitfooio.*~A name applied to a kind of 
opera which waa made up of favourite j 
but disconnected numbers from various i 
sources. 

Pastorale. — A simply constructed instru- 
mental movement of a quiet pastoral 
character, Roncrally in G-8 or 12-8 time. 
Pavan.— A slow and stately dance and 
song of citlier Italian or Spanish origin. 
Pedalier. — A pedal board fitted to a piano- 
forte, the pedals either acting on the 
keys of Uie latter, or on an independent 
mechanism with its own set of strings. 
Pedal point.— A point in a movement 
where one part holds or sustains a note 
while the others supply varied har- 
monies. The pedal note mast be either 
tonic or dominant, and the first and 
last chords of the point must be in 
harmony with the note sustained. 
Perdendosi. — Lessening the sound ; dying 
away. 

Posante. — The notes to bo played heavily 
and in a marked manner. 

Phrasing. — Tiie grouping of the sounds 
into definite phrases. I'ho notes be- 
come more linked together and the 
melody more apparent. 

Piacevole. — Agreeably , pleasantly. 

Piano.— Soft. Pianissimo. — Very soft. 
Pianoforte. — 'Hio strincra of the harpsi- 
chord were plucked, itiioso of the piano- 
forte arc struck by fclt-covcrcd hammers. 
This device made it possible, by varying 
the force, to produce loud or soft tones j 
— hence tlie name Pianoforte. The 
Invention of the hammer was the work 
of Cristofori (ISth century). 

Pibroch . — An air and variation.^ for the 
Gaelic bagpipe. 

Piccolo. — An octavo flute. Its upper 
notes are powerful and piercing, the 
lower ones are comparatively weak. 

Pib.— More. 

Pitch. — 'fhe acuteness or gravity of a 
musical sound. The higher the rate ol 
vibration the higher the pitch. 

Plagal Modes. — The four ancient Church 
modes or w'ales arranged, as it were, 
across the four original or authentic 
modes. They are ascribed to fct. 
Gregory. 

Plain Song. — The tunes or melodies of the 
Ancient Cliurch. 

Plectrum. — A small piece of wood, metal, 
or other material for plucking the strings 
of certain instrumciits. 

Pooo. — A little, somewhat. Foco adagio. 

— Somewhat slow. 

Point d’Orgae. — Lither the “ pedal-point” 
fq.v.), or the iioint in a concerto where 
the Cadenza is introduced. 

Polacca. — The Italian form of tlie Polish 
polonaise. It is less sentimental and 
more Irilliant than the latter. 

Polka. — A favourite dance having its 
origin in P.oheniia in the middle of the 
last century. It is written in 2 — 4 time 
and is of a* bright and lively character. 
Polonaise.— A Polish dance in 3 — I lime 
and well marked rhythm. The 
emphu-ris is frcriucnlly placed on a 
wc^ accent. In tJic famous Polonaises 
of Chopin, melancholy and tender 
etraias altemato with passages of 
massive grandeur. 

Pomposo. — J ’ojupouhly , 

Fontioeno. — The bridge of a stringed 
instrument, ** Sul poauuelio ” — piay 
close to tlio bridge. 

Portamento. — A gliding from one note to 
another — only really possible by the 
voice or a stiingcd instrument. Occa- 
ionally applied to music for a keyed 
instrument, but the effect is naturally 
quite different. 

Positions (Shifts). — The various positions 
of the left hand in playing a stringed 
Instrument. 


I Positive (Or*wi).--The •‘choir** organ. 

The term “ positif ** is still need in 
I France to indicate the ** choir '* manual. 
The name was originally given to the 
instrument fixed in the chancel and 
used to accompany the choir, to dis- 
tinguish it from the movable organ 
(*‘ portative *’) used in proces-sions. 
PosUnde, Fartladium. — A concluding organ 
voluntary. 

Pot-Pourri. — An instrumental arrange- 
ment of operatic or popular aii-s. 
Beyond a few short interludes by way 
of modulation thcro is no attempt at 
construction. 

Prelude. — An introductory movement to 
a church service, oratorio, cantata, etc. 
Presto. — Quickly, more so than Allegro. 
The term Prestissimo is reserved for the 
highest rate of movement. 

Psaltery. — An ancient trapezium-shaped 
instrument of the harp or dulcimer 
kind. It is uncertain whether it was 
played by the fingers or by a plectrum. 
Pu rflin g. — ^Thc narrow strip of ornament 
round the edge of tlie body of a stringed 
instrument. It properly consists of 
very tidn slips of wood inserted with 
great care, which servo not only to 
beautify the instrument but also to 
prevent the spreading of cracks at tlie 
edges. 

Quadrille. — A “ square ** dance originated 
in li^anco about the beginning of last j 
century. 

Quartet. — composition for four solo 
voices or instruments. The string 
quartet— <*onsl?fing of two violins, 
viola, and violoncello — ^is generally 
considered the most beautiful instru- 
mental coinbiuution. 

Quasi. — As if. 

Quick Step. — A quick murch. 

Quintet. — A composition for five solo 
performers, vocal or instrumcntt'l. 
Quodlibet. — A humorous vocal or instru- 
mental composition of the 18th century, 
often consisting of an interweaving of 
subjects having not llto bliglitcjst con- 
nection with each other. 

Ballentando, Ritenuto.— A gradual de- 
crease in ST)Ccii. 

Rebec. — The precursor of the violin. Its 
body W’as pear-shaped and, for tho nio.st 
part, solid, the only hollow portions 
being at the head and broad end. I’ln; 
latter was roughly scooped out and 
covered vith a thin pine- wood bcll 3 ^ 
Its tlirce strings were I'owcd. The tone 
was powerful but rather harsh. 
Recitative. — Invented at Koine at the 
clore of the IGth century. A recitative 
U a declamatory passage, without bars 
or w'cU defined rhythm, thus allowing 
considerable freedom of speed and 
expression. accompaniment uj of 

the simplest kind. 

Recorder. — A kind of flute, now obsolete, 
held like a flageolet. Near tho moutli- 
picco was a small Ijole covered with a 
bladder of akin, which modified the 
tone. Shakespeare mentions it in 
Hamlet (Act III.. Sc. 2). 

Redowa. — A Ilohcmi.an dance in 3— -1 
time, appearing in 'Western Euroi^c 
about ]8r>0. 

Reed. — A small flat piece of material used 
as a vibrator. It is made of metal in 
the organ, harmonium, and concertina, 
and of a si)e<ios of reed in the oboe, 
clarinet, and bassoon. In tlio clarinet 
and organ the reed beats against or 
towards the aperture, but in the har- 
monium it is free. 'J'he oboe and 
bassoon have double reeds. 

Reel. — Au ancient dance in common time 
(sometimes found in C — 4 time). l‘ro- 
bably of Celtic origin. It is danced by 
couples who perform a serit^ of " figures 


of eight.** It ia still found in S^j 
and Ireland, and occasiona% ii^L 
sliire. ^ 

Regal,--A very small portable orgiW 
generally not more than one set « n 
in use in tho 15th and ICtb ceiitj 
Tlio bellows were usually worked 
tlie performer. 

Resolution. — ^Tho process in Hamroc 
passing from a discord to a com 
The note forming tlie discord gone 
“ resolves ” by falling one degrae. 
Rests. — Characters which denote 
duration of silence in music. Iiach 
has its own corresponding form of 
Resultant Tones. — When tw’o tmsta 
Boumis are produced in suffii 
strength, another or resultant toSe 
be beard. Tho vibration numbe 
tills tone is found to be equal to 
difference between the vibration i 
bers of the generators. For instom 
the latter are 25G and 384 tlien 
resultant tone will bo 128. Hcln; 
discovered that yet another tone 
produced equal in vibrations to the 
of ill© generators. This tone is ex( 
ingly faint and cannot usually bo h 
without tlie aid of a resonator. 
Retardation. — A kind of suspeii.sion ( 
in which the retarded note res< 
upwards. 

Rhythm. — The symmetrical arrangei 
of music into b.ars, each of the i 
duration and containing tho i 
accents. 

Ricercare. — A fugue without epis< 
Tho devices of Augmentation 
Diminution of the Subject, etc., 
developed to their utmost, Ingcc 
being tho n i in of the writer. A rkci 
is purely a .scholar’s fugue. 

Eigadon. — An old French dance ii 
duced into Fii'.dand in the 17th cent 
It is written in 2 — 4 or ctimmon t 
and is of a broad but lively ehixrao 
Rinforzando. — A sudden and short inci 
in sound an in Sforzaiido. 

Ripieno.— ’I'his term was applied forn 
to certain instruments in the orcln 
wliich re-inforced the principals ol 
same kind in piussagcs wliore more 
was rc(iuircd. The method is not 
practised. 

Risoluto. — Kesoliitcly ; in a bold man: 
Ritardando. — Decreasing the speed. 
Ritomello. — A return *’ or rcpetitic 
a melody at tho end of a movemcr 
between the verses of a song ; or a s 
interhnie played at an opera durini 
shifting of the scenes. 

Romance. — A coTnposition in v 
seutinicntrd expression rather than 
particular form plays a prominent 
In France Alendelssehn’a Lilfder 
Worte are known as " Homances.” 
Rondo. — A form of (Composition consi 
of a princijial subject or melody — v 
recurs several times — and epis 
The return of tlio original suiijc; 
always in the same form givin," 
effect of a round. There is aL 
second subject which, unlike 
principal one, may modulate 
different keys. 

Root.— The foiiiulation note of a c) 
i.e., the fundamental note from v 
the others arc derived. 

Roulade. — A brilliant vocal phrase. 
Round. — A canon (q.v.) in tlio nn 
that is, the answering voices heci 
tho same n(Ao as the leader, 
at nn interval above or below s 
strict canon. 

Rubato. — This term refers to tho tir 
certain passages wlicre, for the 
of emphasizing tlio expression, 
performer is allowed a little 
I to the relative values of tho notca 
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fi^bni.— A Und of trombone or sUde 
trumpet now obsolete, Tbe eackbut of 
the Bible was probably a stringed 
Instrument. 

Saltarello.— A lively Italian dance in 
which there is a characteristic jump or 
leap. It is generally in common time. 
Saraband. — A .slow dignified dance in 
triple time. It came from Spain, but 
by way of Italy, where it was consider- 
ably modified. It is generally Uie slow 
movement of the Suite. 

Sariiom,-— 'J’he family of brass instruments 
as Improved in valve ,con.struction. etc., 
by Sax, with the exception of two kinds 
they do not blend well with strings, 
and are tlierolore more in evidence in 
military bauds than in the ordinary 
orchestra. 

Saxophone. — A brass instrument fitted 
with a reed and made in ail sizes. 
Invented by Sax. 

; Scale. — The series of eight notes of a key 
is called tlie diatonic scale ; wlieri 
divided into senutones it is termed 
chromatic. 

Sftftna — An operatic .solo ; an accompariied 
recitative ; or a recitative and aria. 
Soheizando. — in a playful manner. 
^Scherzo. — Properly, a composition of a 
humorous kind, but the term ia often 
I- wrongly applictl. 

V Sohottische. — A d.ance introduced into 
; England about the midiilo of last 
century, when it was called the German 
V' I*olka. Tlie music resembic.s that of 
■ tlie Polka, but the stop is slower, and 
the movement dilVerent. 

Saguidilla. — A Spanish national dance in 
8 — 1 Unu*. 

Samplice. — In a sirn[ile manner. 

. Ssaza. — Without. 

.Sept#:'',. — A comiiosition for seven solo 
V.': vo'-.es or insinmients. 

;|Sc<fuetice. — 'J'he rciiotition of a figure, 
nu >ody, plunse, or group of chords, on 
ihl'erent degrees of the .scale. 

Serenade, Serenata. — Evening music in the 
open oir. 'J’he term is variously 
applied to instrumental mu.-slc,, a .secular 
cantata, or the song of tlie lover. T’lio 
*ityle is always light, melodioas, and 
si'mtimeutal. 

arpent. — An instruirwint now seldom seen 
cr used. Tlie boily is made of wood 
covered witii leaUier and litied with 
f. bras.s mouthpiece. Tlie tone is 
coarse and the instrument giudually 
disajjpejued from the orcJicstra on tliC 
Introduction of the opliiclcide. 

(Xtet. Sestet. — A composition for six 
«olo voices or instruments. 

Orzando. — A sudden incre.a;'e of force 
on a ]iartlcular note or chord, 
take (Trill) , — 'liie raiiid repetition of 
a priacipjil note alternating with the 
one above it. One of the most elVective 
of musical ornaments, 

Utwm. — An early reed instrument, jiro- 
bably df the clarinet type, 
siliaiift.- -An old Sicilian dunce in C — 8 
rime, resembling somewhat a slow 
pastorale. 

BT. — A curved line placed over a pas.sage 
to signify that the notes are to be jilayed 
smoothly and as one phrase. But when 
it is used to connect two notes of the 
it is called a “ tie,” or 
K second note is not 

continuation of the 

lOTZ^dOt — Dying away. 


goQiita. — A composition in three or four 
movementfi and for either one or two 
instruments. Its model was practically 
fixed by Emanuel Bach (1714-1788). 
The first movement is generally an 
allegro, the second a slow movement, 
the third a minuet, or scherzo, and the 
fourth most often a rondo. Quartets, 
symplionles, and concertos are largely 
written on this plan. The first move- 
ment has a w'ell defined form. It con- 
sists of Uirce sections. The first 
contains two subjects, — the principal 
one in the tonic key, and the second in 
the dominant key — unless the principal 
subject is in the minor, in which case 
its subordinate is In the relative major. 
This first division ends in a double bar 
and is usually repeated. In the second 
division these two subjects arc developed 
in various ways. In the third section 
tliey are recapitulated, and this time 
both are in the tonic key. The move- 
ment ends witli a coda. Many overtures 
are written on tin's plan. 

Sonatina. — A little Sonata — of the same 
form but shorter in Icngtli of movement 
and simpler in construction. 

Sotto voce. — Softly, in an undertone. 

Spianato. — In an even 8im]>le manner. 

Spinet. — A keyboard instrument ; the 
keys acted on jacks fitted with plectra, 
which plucked the strings, fc^pinetti of 
Venice made improvements in form. 

Spiritoso. — In a "liritcd manner. 

Staccato. — The notes struck ami smartly 
left, thus leaving a very short rest after 
eaoli. The signs of the staccat-o are 
dots or dashes over the notes to bo so 
played. 

Stave. — 'The system of parallel Iiorizontnl 
lines on which are represented ti'e 
sounds, tlie actual jutch of which ii- 
liACil by tlie clef. 

Strathspey.— A Scottish dance similar to 
the reel — a little slower but requiring 
greater exertion In the movements. 

Stretto. — 'J’ijc section of a fugue wlicre the 
subjt'ct is iiitjToduced at closer intervals 
~ one part will coininenco so shortly 
nfUir another tl»at the subject is partly 
combined with itself, i'in strcUo 
signitieiB, in vocal inusic, an increase in 
speed. 

Stringendo.— Accelerating the speed and 
increasing the tone. 

Subdominant.— T he note below tlie domi- 
miivt — ^tVio 4tU of tbe scale. 

Suite. — A cyclical form. It consists of 
various dances arranged with a view lo 
contrast in tijue and cxpres'ion. T’he 
lollowing are the chief dances foimd in 
the Suite : — AJlcmaude, Bourr(‘e. Cha- 
conne, Courante, Gavotte, Giguc. 
kJinuet, J’ussacagha, JJigadon, Sara- 
bande. When otlier forms were inter- 
polated — such as prelude, aria, fugue, — 
the series was called a Partita. 

Supertonic.—The second note of the scale. 

Suspension.— The holding over of a note 
of one chord— to which it is consonant 
— to another chord to which it ia dis- 
sonant. Tlio dissonant note tlien falls 
one degree to its resolution. (See also 
Hcfardation). 

Symphony.— The most fully developed 
form in instrumental music. Jn struc- 
ture it closely resembles tlio sonata 
but is broader in plan, more distinctive 
in character and purpose, and, on 
account of richer colour afforded by 
instrumentation, more attractive to the 
multitude. It is a ** Sonata for 


orchestra,” and something mop^ 
according to the genius and individuality 
of tlie composer. 

Syncopation. — The alteration of the usual 
position of the accent in a bar by placing 
the emphasis on the weak division. ^ For 
this purpose two similar notes are tied. 

— Too much ; non tanto — not too 
much. 

Tarantella. — A graccbil song-dance with 
tambourine. It has a rather quick 
movement in C — 8 time. The name ia 
supposed by some to have been derived 
from tarant^a — a spider, whoso bite 
was believed to be rendered harmless by 
the dance. But it is more likely to have 
been named after Tarento, where it was 
originally danced. 

Tempo. — Rate of movement. 

Teneramente. — ^Tenderly. 

Terzetto. — A composition for three 
voices. 

Theorbo (Arch-lute). — A large kind of lute 
with a double neck. 

Toccata. — A composition written to dis- 
play the performer’s skill or “ touch ” 
on his instrument. 

Transposing Instruments. — On account of 
the difliculty or impossibility of playing 
in certain keys on some instruments, 
difl'crerit devices are used. Tbe clarinet 
is made in three sizes, — 0, A, and B6. 
In the trumpet and horn additional 
pieces of tube called ** crooks ” are 
fitted, thus raising or lowering the 
scale of .‘lounds. It followrs therefore 
that if a piece of music is in the key of 
0 and a B flat clarinet is employed, the 
part must be written in D — a tone 
higher in order to bo in harmony with 
the other instruments ; if clarinet in A, 
then the part must bo written a minor 
third higher. The same method has to 
be employed w'iih all transposing instru- 
ments. The horn part is olwaya 
vrUten in the key of 0, the notes them- 
selves being iranV.posiKl Ingher or lower. 

Trio. — A cothposiilvin for tiireo voices or 
instruments. 

Trombone. — A brass instrument with a 
sliiiing tube. Each position ol the slide, 
by lengthening the hj!- trurnent, gives 
a dilTereut fiuulaincntal note, and as 
the series of natural notes );clongs to 
ench fundamental, a complete scale la 
available. 

Troppo. — Too much. 

Trumpet. — A brass instrument jiroduring 
the naturd notes ns in the horn. Other 
notes arc obtained by valves, but tlicy 
are not of the Ramo power and qu.ality. 
(i^eo Transposing Instruments.) 

Tuba. — Bass Tuba. 

Violin, Viola. Violonocllo.— Ptringed hi- 
Btrumonts played with tlio bow. TTiey 
each Imve four strings tuned in firths. 
The violin is the highest in range., the 
viola is the tenor (or alto), and the 
violoncello the bass, the low’ost string 
of which gives O below' the bass riave. 

Virginal. — An obsolete keyboard instru- 
ment resembling a spinet. 

Vivace. — In a lively manner. 

Volti Subito. — Turn over quickly. 

Waltz. — A popular dunce in tri[»lo time. 

Zither. — A development of tlie nneient 
kithara. It has two modern forms. 
One consists of a flat, sliallow re'Oini »'.<'0 
box, across tlie top of which arc ro<<*i led 
metal and catgut sti-iiigs which are 
played by a plectrum and the fingers. 
The otlier kind is shaped like a viola, 
and played with a bow. 
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3. HAXTTICAIi TEEMS. 

Al,-*«-Seep.«20 uEiier “Uoyd’sKoiristcr." Baok^Wftter stop s boat’s way tenii dseormitvo of a tops 

Able bodied,” apx>licd to iully- l>y pushing the oars In ao opposite bow when it is more mcUHe4 to bp rot 

qualided seamen. direction to that taken when rowing. tlian pointed. 

Aback. — A term given to the condition of Bale. — ^To throw water out of a boat. Boatswain. — ^A petty ifllccr on boi 
^le sails when through shift of wind, or Bank fires. — To cover up tliO fires in a a ship who is supposed to be a thorof 
bad steering, Uie wind presses ni)on tiie furnace with ashes so that they may seaman, He receive t tlie orders Ir 

fore-side of the sails, ami so Impedes smoulder without going out. the deck officer, an 1 then sees tl”^ 

the vessel or brings it to a stand .still. Bare poles. — ^The condition of a ship, when carried out by the »eazuen. He'OJ 

Akalt—On tlm after side of. This term lyinp-to in a storm, or running before charge of the ropes ard cordage, 

is nae(3 when referring the position of the g<ile. with no sails set. in general a leader of the mew. •** 

one object to another, or to points of Barque ©r Bark.— -A vessel having three Boom.— A stout spar, usually 
land ; tiiat which is nearer to the stern, masts— fore-mast, main -mast, and mizen- feet from the deck. leading from i 

in position or bejuring is said to be aljaft mast, with yards on the first two similar tov.'ards aft in a horizontal dir<<'^t 

the one nearer to tlie bow. to tltose of a “ sliip." She has fore-and- The foot or low’er part of the spant^ 

Abeam. — The bearing of an object when it aft sails consisting of spanker and gaff a barque, also the mainfiuil of any tef 

Jb at right angles to the fore-and-aft topsaiJ on the mizen or after mast. and-aft rigged vessel, is hauled i 

line of the ship. It is used in defining The mi'/en-mast consists of lower- along it. 

the direction of the vi’ind. mast, top-ma.st. and top-gullant-mast. Boot-topping. — The band of paint 

Afore.— The opposite of Abaft. It Is used the latter two being one .spar. A barque a vessel “ betw-^een wind and water." 

to define tlie bearing of an object, or is sometimes four- masted, having yards Bowline. — A rope leading from ( 

tlie direction of the wind when it is on fitted to the fore-mast, main-mast, and weather leech of a sail for hauling 

tlie fore-part of the vefc'.^:el. mizen-ni'ist. wdth a spanker and gatt- forw’ard so tliat the wind may act up 

Aft,— The after part or stern of the vessel. tojisail on the jigger or after-mast. it w it’n greater effect. 

Booking in tlie direction of tlie stern of Jibs and stay-saiLs are also set. Bowse. — To haul hard upon a tackle to ! 

the vosael when standing on board is Earquentine. — A vessel with three masts taut the body that it is fast to. 

“ Looking Aft.” having yards on tiiC fore-mast only. Bowsprit. — A large boom or spar tl 

Against the Sun. — In a direction opposite I'lic inain-must and mizen-mapt arc projects over the bow of a vessed. 

to that in which the sun apparently fitted in the same manner as the mizen- Bos.— A word used principally in reforer 

moves. Hence if a rope is coiled upon ma-st of a barque, and she sets tlie snme to learning the points and degrees of t 

the deck from riglit to left, it is said to kind of spanker and gaff-toiisail. Jibs mariner’s compass. " To box a co 

be coiled ** against the sun.” and staysails are also carried. pass ” is to know any point or quar 

A-lee . — When the helm is put down so as Battens. — Iron laths wedged along the point and itt* revorso bearing 
to bring the ship’s lioad to the wind, it outside of tlie hatches to keep the sight. 

is said to be a-fc«. ” Hard a-leo ” refers tarpiiulius down and prevent water fiom Brace. — A rope loading from the deck 

to the position of the helm when it is so getting into the hold. a ship to the arm of a yard fso as 

placed that it canuot be moved further Beacon. — A post placed on slioalP or rocks enable the seamen to haul it about 

In that direediou. to warn marinom of danger ; also RimiJar a horizontal direction and get the bi 

All Hands. Every one on board connected posts on aiiore to make land-iLiarks for poi-ilion for deriving the full benefit 

with the working of the .ship. When the safe guidance of vessels. the wind. 

anything has happened that would Beam. — A vessel’s beam is her brcndlb Brig.— A vessel with two masts bavi 
requii-o tlie muster of all tlie working measured .at right angles to the fore- yards on tioih but not setling eiti 

f lower possible, the officer’s ordni' would and-aft lino. royals or skysalls. Siie carries jibs a 

>e "All harnks on deck.” and then every- Beam-ends. — A vo&sel is “on her beam- staysails. 

one from ollirer to cabin boy mu.'st obey ends” when she is lying over so far that Brigantine. — A vesRcl with two ma 

tlio euminon.''. the sides of tl.'O vessel arc almost hori- having yards on tbo fore-mast oii 

Amidships. — In or towards the middle or zontal. The lee side will then bo iiudcr BUc sets*fore-and-oft sails on the roai 

tlie middle line of a vessel ; middle wuUr. ff liis position m.a3' be duo to a m.ast Biinilar to that of a bnrqn 

of tile vf:.sscl. equal! having caugiit the vessel when mizen-rnast. Blie curries jibs and stf 

AnciiGT Watch. — 'Wliou riding at anchor it under canvas, or to tlic shifting of sails, 

is tlie fcviRtoni of seamen to lake turns cargo. Broach-to. — When running before a hea 

on deck throughout the night in watch- Beating. — ^The mnneeuvreing of a ship lo gale there is always a danger of the si 
Jug the safety of the vessel and to reitort get towards a position to winclwarcl by “ broaching-to.” or of deviating so 

to the officers any circumstance that alternate tack.s. thus making her way from her right course a.s to bring wi 

may require attention. onward by a series of zigzags. and sea on the side, thus Imperilli 

A-peek. — When heaving in tbo cable, and Belay. — I'o make fast a rope. the vessel, 

immediately before tlie anchor Is lificd Bend — To make fast. To bend a sail is Broken-backed. — A si lip if grounding op 
from tlic se.H-bottoni, the cable will be to make it fast lo the yards or slays. a mud or sand bank will, owing to 1 

straight up and down. It is theu said Bertii. — A room or cabin where one or build, receive more eupport amidsh' 
to be OrTpaek. more .seamen sleep ; also the pordlion than near the bow' or &t(Tn. Should 1 

Arming. — At tlie lower end of the Icrul, allotted to a veisscl when at anchor or water fall there w'ould l*c a danger 

used for ascertaining the depth of wafer, alongside a quay. the two ends of the ship sinking ir 

is a cavity, and lhi.s cavity Is filled or Bilges. Bilge-water. — Iron bottom of the mud, and the middle of tlic »h 

“ Armed ” with tullow’ or soaii, as a vcsdcl Is riveted to strong iron frames not being able to witlistand the stra 

a means of ascertaining the nature of that run athv.’artHbips (across the vessel) “ would break her back.” • 

the sea-bottom. from side to side. On tht-sc frames rests Bulwarks. — ^The vertical sides of a vc3 

Arlioles. — Agreement between tiiC nia.stcr the floor ('termed ceiling) upon which rising above tlio level of tlie main rici 

mariner and liiiL* crew Innding tlic latter tlie cargo Is stow^ed. The space between and serving aa protection from < 

<0 obey all lawful commands of tJie the flooring and the bottom of tlie vessel weaves. 

former througliout Uie voyage. is the “ bilges.” Drainage from the Bum-Boat. — A hofit wdilch, fitted as 

Athwart. — Across tlie vessel, in a direction cargo or wal«T that has entered the floating store or sliop, comes aloniTsi 

et right angles to the fore-and-aft line vcs:^cl makes its w'ay to this compart- of ships at anchor In n harbour w 

of tile sliip. To fire “ Athwart the bow ” ment anJ^tiikes the name of “bilge- with the captain’s permission, rcta 

is to fire In front of a vorscI across the water.” such goods to the eoamon as are gcin 

lino of direction in which it is moving. Bili-o!-Kealth. — Ilcftr to p. Oi l. ally unprociuraldo on board during 1 

Auxiliary Ships.— ;Sc8 Hhips AuxiUarjf. Bill-of-Lafiing. — Refer to p. 014. passage at sea. 

Avast or Vast. — ^I'hc word of command to Binnacle. — A bx’a.Rs ca.Re wdth a glass front Cables-length. — A measure of about 1 
• atop. “Avast heaving” is the com- in which the comp^ias i? placed to protect fAthoms in length (one fathom =0 ff- 
mand to stop heaving or Uauliug. it from injury. Capstan. — A machine of drum-like p1‘-» 

Aye- Aye. — ^An acknowledgment given by Blue-Feter. — A* blue flag with a white cn the foro-caatlo head which, by 
a seaman that he has heard aud under- equare in the centre. It is lioisted at of a chain or rope wound round it. 

stands an order given to him. the fore-mast head to give notice that uscii for raising heavy wficUs «' 

Back-stays. — Wire rope.s leading from the the vcAsel leaves tiie port within twenty- more particularly for heavin ' ‘-i ^ 

heads of the masts to the cioc'k on each four houi-s. cable cljaina. 

side of tlie masts and slanting aft. U’iicy Eiuc-Fidgeou. — ^Tlio iiKAuamo given by Cast. — ^T^’hLs word to a fumlilur olc 
give tlie main support to the masts seamen to tha thep-seH lead used for seamen when ex]<rc3sing Buch ectic:.’® 

teom the after part. Bounding tbe depth of water. “ Cast adrift.” “ Oast the le?id'" 



baidli of timber projeotiim 
bow of a ves^ through which 
|s rove the tachle for lifting ap the 
^ anchor to the tevd of the dech. 
IOllV»*saw.— A alight rufflir? of the aea that 
otherwiae smooth, due to an approach* 
V light breeao. 

^Blhlk. — To force the oakum into the seam.^ 
between planks of tiie dock. 

— Songs with cbonnsoa sung bj 
' aearoon to listen such arduous duties as 
.. heaving in the andior, or to secure 
aimultaneoua action when hauling upon 
a rope. 

Qmrter-P&rty. — Itofcr to p. Cl 7. 
Chook-a-Blook. The term chock ” 
means close up. And “ Chock-a-block *’ 
expresses the state of things when by 
hauling on the toeWe-Zai.' (which see) the 
lower block has reached the upiicr block 
and .can go no further. 

Clap on. — To put on by a audden move- 
ment. “ Clap on all sail," set uli sail 
jpossible. 

CllSOh. — A bitch, simphi but secuvo, that 
is made by means of one half hitch rounvl 
anothor rope and the end stopped back. 
CUpper-Bow. — ^Tho bow of a shi}) tiuvt 
arolies well forward over the stem and 
bverhaiiga Uio water. 

Close-hauled. — Sailing as closely as the 
8.ail8 will allow in the direction from 
W'hlch tlie wind blows. 

Ccamings. — Th -t part of the hatch siilcs 
Vthich ore above the dc(>k to prevent 
any water from getting into the holds. 
Cock-bill. — Tlie po.sitiou of the anchor 
when It is hanging in a vertierd line from 
the bow before Ixdng let. go. 

Cockpit. — An apartment in a man of war 
used by the sai’geon for operating uj>on 
seamen who have been wcinuicJ hi 
action. 

Companion. — A woolen protection cover- 
' ing the entrance way trom tJie tleck to 
a cabin. 

Compaolon-ladtler. — A hnider leading from 
the comnauion to the deck bclow’. 
jDonvoy. — a number of vcKsels Hulling to- 
gether under the protection of men-of- 
war. 

Crank. — A term applied to u VDs^'t•l which, 
either due to her build, insnilidont 
ballast, or bad stowage of cargo, is 
inclined to heel over to one .side or the 
other. 

Crimp. — A man wdio makes a livirjg by 
robbing .jdiloj's. 

Cross-Jack (pron. cn>j-jack ). — Tlio lower 
y yard on the inizen or after-mast of 
j^a ship. 

Ckitier. — A ojif-mastod vcs-cl v.'lth fore- 
ftnd-aft sails only. The main-Buil is in 
Shape ainiilar to a spanker, and the 
fore-?^il seta on the fore-stay and is 
Biniilar in sliupe to a jib. 

Cavils. — Iron arms projecting over the 
sides of a vcs.‘-cl to which are fixed 
tackles for lifting or lowering the 
bouts. 

Dead-eye.— A clrcul;tr piece of hard wood 
through which the kiuyax-da of the 
i’i|giiig are rove. 

Dead-Rpckoning (D. R.).— a mode of 
ascertaining the position of a ship 
r^orted to In thick or cloudy weather. 

cou^ gtei'red are entered in tlie 
log-book, and also the distance run on 
coarse. Certain allowances have 
to be ^de for the set and drift of the 
emrent. and these may sometimes be 
altliongh not 
entirely as they 
sro often affected by the wind ^ 

U>»*on. dip»y lca(D.^T'hii 

*“ ?«ep water* 
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wcand ♦* dog-watch.” 

Doiauigo.'-'Hateriid placed under cargo to 
keep It clear of any water that may 
acooinulate at the bottom of the boidt 
or placed between parcels of cargo to 
prevent any movement. 

Embargo. — Arrest placed upon ships or 
cargo by any public authority. 


e p. 130. 

Pag. — The end of a rope that has become 
teazed out or In a tangled sbitc through 
lack of a twine whipping which it is the 
Iiractice of seamen to secure the cuds 
of tlio yarns witii. 

Feather. — ^To lay tlie blades of tlie oars 
parallel to the surface of the water 
between each stroke when rowing, and 
thereby reducing the pressure of wind 
upon them from the fore part. 

Fenders. — i’roiatectors, made of cork, 
wood, or faggots, huug ovia* tlio sides 
of vessels to guard tlicin against injury 
from contact with oilier vessels, or with 
the quay alongside which they may bi^ 
lying. 

Figure-head. — A figure, generally of a man 
or vvouinn, curved in w ood and fixed t»n 
to the JU DW of a ship. 

Fore-and-Ait. — In a direction from stem 
to stern. 

Fore-and-Aft Saih.— See Sa.la, Forehand- 
ail 

Foro-and-A?t Schooner.— See ScJtO(,ncr. 
Fore-anu-A ft. 

Fore-Castlc (pron. fo'-ras-d). — \ liou«<‘ 
fitted in the boiv oi the VL.>sf.d and raircni 
above the level of the dcx'.k. The sea- 
men are gcuerolly berthed in Uie Fore- 
ca.stlo inJ though there is u teiulcncy oi 
latter years to bertli them aft. 

Fore-lock. — A piece of iron driven Ihroiigu 
a hole in the end of a shackle jdu to 
prevent the latter getting adrift. 

Frap. — ^To bind closely together. 

Free-board. — I’hc distance inea.snro3 in 
a veriicul line from the water’s edge to 
the main deck hue amidships. The 
amount so measured is limited by the 
board of Trade. 

Furl. — To roll ti sail up and make it fast 
with gask« (.s (which sec). 

Gaff. — A spar leading from a lower mast 
head in an after dircc-tion and slanting 
upwards at an angle of nl»out 
The lower part or feot of the gaff- topsail 
Is hauled out upon it on its upper side, 
and the top part or head of the spanker 
Is hauled out on the lower side. 

Gaff Top-sail. — A three-cornered sail the 
height of which greatly exceeds the 
breadth. The he.ad or upper part of 
llic Hail is hauled up the (of)-mast and 
top-gallant-mubt. and the foot or lower 
part is liauled aft to the end of tlie gaff. 

Galley. — A house, generally on the main 
deck, used as a kitchen. 

Garboaid-Sirake.— I'he plate next to the 
keel of the vessel. It is about the 
strongest plate in the constixictiou of 
a ship. 

Gaskets.— I-engLhs of rope about half an 
inch in circumference, use for making 
sails fast to masts and yurvls after they 
have been furled. 

General- Average.— A voluntary sacrifice 
of any port of the ship storc.^, freight or 
cargo for tbe benefit of all concerned. 

Give way. — Begin to row ; also au order 
when rowing to pull harder. 

Goose-winged.— A square top-sail that has 
the weatTier.side furled and the lee,side set.. 

Gripe.— The action of a sliip timt has 
a tendency to nm up Into Uie eye of 
the wind and against the holm. 

Ground-Tackle.— Anchors and cables. 


m 
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and yards. 

BAnd-kad.-^A leaden 
8 lb«. in weight used tof !sioa]]41% 'tD 
alxallow waters. (See i«aa). 
EUmdsomely. — Carefully. ” Lower haiid* 
eomely ” is to lower gently. . 
Hturd-a-lee. — Putting the helm as for 
down as possible, and so bringing tlie 
ship’s head up into the direction m the 
wind, 

Harness-Casks. — Casks lashed on Uie deck 
and containing sufiSdont salt meat for 
present use. 

llatob. — ^ITie entrance to a pold of the 
vessel from the deck. 

Hawse-pipe.— Tlie pipe through which the 
cable passes from windlass to water. 
IXead-sails. — ^The forward sails such as jibs. 
Hoave-Shc^— To heave in the andior 
cables until there is only suillcieat to 
moor the ship without dragging. 
Heave-to. — Placing sails aback sumdently 
to deaden the way of the ship, an epera- 
tion previous to taking the pilot on 
board or wUe.i ho is leaving* 

Iioel. — To lie over. Also the after end of 
the keel ; the lower cud of a mast. 
Helni.— The gear used for steering the 

VtS'5<‘l. 

Hitch.— A method of niaklng fast a rone. 
Hogged. — Similar to “ broken-backea.” 
The ends of the vesacl dropping throngh 
lack of support. 

Hoist away. — The order to pull on a rope 
when rawing a yard, sail, etc. 

IlaUday. — A mariner’s expression referring 
to any patch left unpaluted or vmtarrQQ. 
Home. — ^Tho anchor Is hove “home” 
when it is close up to tlic hawse-pipe. 
The sheets of a sail are “ homo ” whop 
hauled out to the shelve boles. 

IXouao. — Any Btructuro that may be flttcil 
above the main dock for use as a store- 
room, or for living accommodation. 

House (to).— 'io lower a mast about half 
w ay down and secure it. 

Irons. — A ship is in “ Irons ’’ when she 
comes up ln*o the wind, through bad 
steering, loses her headway, and remalna 
in that position for so long a time aa to 
pet out of control. 

Jeis&m. — Goods cast up on the beach, pr 
poods thrown overboorJ to liphton me 
ship when in danger. 

Jettison. — The act of throwing goods 
overboanl. 

Jib-boom. — A wooden spar the Inner Port 
ol which rests upon, and is eccurea to, 
the bowsprit, tlio outer port projecting 
well forward of It. The stays from the 
head of toe forc-royal-mast, top-gaUant- 
raast and top-mast lead to it. inside one 
another. 

Jibing.— When a fore-and-aft rigged 
vesi^ol is running with the wind nearly • 
aft, the booms of the main sails are out 
as fur as poKaible to enable the sails set 
on them to be kept full of tulnd. If 
a sudden shift of wind occurs, or tirrough 
bad steering the wind gets on the otller 
side of the sail, the boom has to be passed 
to the other side of Gio vessth. Tin’s ia 
termed " jibing.” 

Jibs.— Triangular sails hoisted up those 
stays that are on the fore part of thefwe- 
mast and have tlieir sheets hauled aft. 
Jigger-mast.— See JHaata. 

Jolly-Boat. — ^The smallest boat carried on 
a ship, and used mostly for fetching 
provisions or running out linos to too 
shore. 

Keelson.— A itrengthonlng plate In the 
form of a T running fore and aft inside 
of the vessel. It is directly over ppd 
adjacent to the outside keel. 


Gunwale Cpi’on* gun-el ). — The top rail of Kiak. — A curling twist in a rone which 
\ ^ upper j would prevpnt It running tb^gh Um 

”"** ' •heave of • block. ^ 

8 a 8 


part of the bvUworluh 
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-light sails set only in rery moder- 
ate breeees. 

KBight-Heads. — ^The npper structcure of 
tlie stem projecting over from the bow. 
The bowsprit rests upon it and the 
figure bead is fastened to it. 

BjOkot.— A nautical mile equal to C.080 feet. 
Also the distance between two knots on 
a log line which is used for reckoning the 
ship’s rate of speed. 

lAhooring. — ^A ship rolling ond ])lungiiig 
badl;;^hrough stress of weather. 
Land-fall. — Sighting the land. 

Isuiyards. — A piece of rope used for 
securing objects about the dcc'k to 
prevent their moving. Rope rove 
through the dead-eyes for setting taut 
the rigging. 

Larboard. — An expression to represent the 
port side of a vessel. Now out of date. 
(See Port). 

Lay. — A call to ** set to," or bestir oneself. 
It is followed by a word indicating the 
work to be done, as *' Lay aloft ” ; " Lay 
oft " ; ** Lay forward." 

Lead.— A conical-shaped piece of lead 
fastened to a line w'hlch is divided into 
fathoms; used for sounding the depth 
of water. (See Arming). 

Lee. — The opposite .side to that from which 
the wind blows. Hence ** Under the lee 
of "= under tlie shelter of; and "lee 
shore "k: the shore on the lee of tlie 
vessel, or tliat upon which the wind 
blows. 

Leech. — The vertical and after part of 
a fore-and-aft sail ; also the vertical and 
extreme sides of a square sail. 

Leeward (pronounced by seamen luard ). — 
On the side opposite to that from wliicli 
the wind blows. Toward the lee or part 
to which Uie wind blows, it is opposed to 
icindtoard. 

Leeway. — The distance lost by the vessel 
being blown to the lee side of her course. 

It is equal to the diHerenco between 
that which the ship would make pood 
if sailing straight ahead and that which 
slie actually makes. 

Ue-to . — Tlie act of bringing the shiii’s 
head as closely to the wind us possible, 
under small sail in a gale, so that she 
may ride easily and not take on board 
large quantities of water. 

List. — ^To heel over on one side or the 
other. *’ Ijlst to port " ; " List to 
starboard." 

Look-ont. — The man stationed on the 
fore pprt of the vessel to report to the 
officer in charge anything that he may 
sec. 

Log-book. — A book in which a record of 
events is kept, e.g., state of the weather, 
passing vessels, courses steered, deaths, 
accidents, or insubordination amongst 
tlie crew. 

Long-boat. — ^Thc principal boat in the ship. 
Lnfl . — An order to the man at the wheel 
to put his helm down and thus bring the 
ahip’s head more up into the direction 
of the wind. Also, the forward edge of 
a fore-an^-aft sail. 

LafOll. — ^The heavy roll of a vessel to one 
aide or the other. 

Manifest. — ^An inventory of the cargo. 

— A Steel bar about twelve 
inches long sharpened at one end, used 
for opening the strands of a rope when 
spUelng. A lanyard is rove through an 
at the blunt end to enable a seaman 
to hang it round his neck when going 
aloft. 

Masts.— Long, tuund pieces of timber or 
hollow pillars of iron or steel, placed 
upright in a vessel to support the 
yards, sails, Ac. In a four-masted vessel 
the masts, counting towards aft, are 
named fore’inast, main-mast, misen-mast 
f nd jigger-mast. In a filvo-masted vessel | 


the one between main-mast and mizen- 
mast is named middle-mast. Each 
mast consists of lower-mast, top-mast, 
top gallant-mast, royal-mast, and 
skysau-raast. The last three named 
generally consist of one long tapering 
spar. The different ports of the mast 
are so fixed together (" lidded " is the 
correct terra) that tlm head of each mast 
overlaps the foot of the one above it by 
about eight feet, the two being securely 
fastened together by an iron frame. 
Mates. — The officers of the ship under the 
master mariner. 

Miss-stays. — k'ailing to come round on the 
other tack when tlie helm is put down 
for tacking. 

Mizen. — One of the aft masts of a vessel. 
(See Masts). 

Painter. — The rope in the bow of a boat 
used for making it fast. 

Parbuckle. — To roll a barrel or spar up 
a vessel’s side by means of ropes passed 
round it. 

Plimsoll Mark. — On British mercj^innt 
vessels of 80 tons register and upwards, 
a circular disc 12 inches in diameter, 
with a horizontal bar 18 inches long 
through the centre, is painted on tlie 
outside of the vessel amidships, at a 
distance from the deck specified by the 
Board of Trade. Tills mark indicates the 
load-line below which no British ship 
when loaded must sink. It derives its 
name from that of the Member of 
Parliament who got an Act passed for 
this pnrjiosc. 

Poop. — Tlie raised structure at the after 
end of a vessel. 

Port. — The loft hand side of a vessel 
looking forward. To port the helm is 
to put the upper spokes of the wheel 
over to starboard. The tiller (if on 
the fore part of the rudder) comes over 
to port by meclianical arrangement, and 
the fillip’s bead alters to starboard or 
the right hand side of a vessel looking 
forward. 

Quarantine. — Refer to p. Cu\^. 
Quarter-Master. — petty oflu er on board 
ship who steers, looks after the binnacles, 
lead lilies, and signalling gear. Ife also 
acta OH time-keeper by striking the 
bell at. the appointed times. (J?ce 
Watches). 

Ratlines. — Lines aeross the rigging used 
bv the seamen as laddcrri for going 
afoft. 

Rig. — Tlio number and nri'angeraent of 
the masts, sails, and yards of a ship. 
Rigging. — Wire ropes loading from the 
upper ends or heads of masts to the 
sides of the rfiip for giving the masts 
support. 

Rove. — A word in frequent use among 
seamen, is another form of " reeved." 

" To reeve ” meaning to pass the end of 
a rope through any hole in a block, A-c. 
Royal. — A square sail directly above Uie 
top-gallant sail. 

Sagged. — Opposite to IToggecl." The 
vessel amidships sinking and the two 
ends lifting. 

Sails. — Square sails take the same name as 
the yard upon which they are set. The 
upper part, or head, of the sail is secured 
to the yard, and the lower part, or foot, 
of the sail by hauling it out to the ends, 
or yard arms, of the next yard beneatli 
it. This operation of setting a sail, as 
also of taking it in, is performed from 
the deck by means of tackles, but to 
furl a sail the seamen must go aloft. 

Sails, Fore-and-Aft. — A general term for 
sails not set upon yards. 

Salvage. — Recompense made to those who 
have assisted in saving ship or cargo. 
Schooner. Fore-and-Ait — A two-masted 
vessel with fore-and-aft sails only on 


each mitft, rigged elmOarly to the mitea* 
mast of a barque. She also sets Jibs and 
staysails. There are many three masted 
fore-and-aft schooners sailing under the 
British ensign, and on the American 
coasts, sailing under the Stars and 
Stripes ; four and five masted fore-and- 
aft schooners are much in favour. 
Schooner, Tops^l. — A two-masted vessel 
having topsaU yards and fore-yard on 
the fore-most, but she does not set 
a square foresail. The forcsAil-~or 
properly, driver — ^is a fore-and-aft sail 
set on the fore-mast and similar to that 
of the main-mast and spanker of a 
barque. She also sets jibs and stay- 
sails. 

Scud.— Low-lying clouds. Also to 'tun 
before a gale. 

Scuppers. — Channels or gutters at the sides 
of the ship for carrying off water from 
tlie deck. In the bulwarks are holes 
termed ** scupper-holes,” through which 
tlie w'ater makes its way outside. 
Scuttle. — A hole in a vesacl’s dock, gener- 
ally for ventilation. Also to cut a hole 
in the vessel’s bottom to sink her. 
Sheave. — A small grooved wheel in a 
block, mast, or yard on which a rope 
works. 

Sheer. — The fore-and-aft curve of a ship’s 
deck. 

Sheet-anchor. — The largest anchor carried 
on board shij). 

Ship. — A vessel having three masts, each 
being fitted with yards on which sails 
are set. It also carries jibs and stay- 
sails. ** Ship," it should be noted, is in 
nautical language not a general name 
for a vessel, but a vessel of a particular 
rig. as described above. A. " ship," 
however, is sometimes four-masted, each 
mast having yards. Masts so fitted ore 
termed squ are-rigged. 

Ships, Auxiliary. — Sailing-ships having a 
small steam power fer u.se in calnw Hn«i 
light head winds. 

Shiver. — To slacken a sheet until the sa.'J 
si livers in the wind. 

Snub. — ^I'o turn a ship round hjr letting 
go an anchor when iin<ic-i vny. 

Snug. — All secure. Everything ready to 
meet a gulc. 

Spanker or Driver. — A fore-and-aft sail set 
on tiic mizen-mast. The fore part is 
hoisted up the mast. The head, or 
upper-part. Is hauled aft and in an 
upward direction along a gaff. TIjo 
foot, or lower part, is hauled aft alor g 
a boom or spar. It is similar to the 
mainsail set on a one-masted yacht. 

Spar. — A general word for masts, yards, 
boom.fi, &c. 

Splice-the-main-brace. — Extra grog served 
out after additional work. o 
Square-rigged. — Sec under SJnp. 

Starboard. — The right hand side of a vessel 
looking forw'ard. To starboard tiio 
helm, opjiosite to port, (r^ee Port). 

— AVirc ropes leading from the upper 
ends or heads of masts forward to the 
deck. They support the masts from 
tlie fore part. 

Steamship. — ^The rig of a steamer takes the 
same name as that of a saUiDg-sljip 
similarly rigged. 

Steerage. — ^The between dock forward of 
the poop. Emigrants are generally 
housed there. . 

Stowage. — The placing of cargo in suen 
a manner as to’make it immovable, even 
w'hen the ship is storm-tossed, and so 
distributing it, in respect to position and 
weight, as to render the ehip seawortty 
in all weathers. .. 

Stowaway.— A person who hides 
in a vessel about to sail for the 
of getting a free passage. Sucli acuon 
is puniahablp by upprispnmoqt. 



LEGAL TERMS. 


Ml 


IWke.-~To lovccr a mast or a flag* Wake.~-nie track of a ship siiovrn by the Way.— “Progress or motion of a Tessel 

Snrse.— *To alack suddenly* disturbed water aft through tlie water. Hence a ressel 

Sww.— A mop made of rope yams, used Watches. — Divisions of time on board under way ” is a vessel in motion* 


for cleaning the decks. Also to wash 
* the decks. 

' !Iaek. — The course of a vcsaol in relation 
to the wind. 

Xaok Ship. — To put her about, to go from 
I' one tack to another, that is, to chaj);.»e 

I her course so as to have the wind :i<'t 
from the port side Instead of the star- 
board side, or vice versa. To effect 
this, the helm is put dow'n in such a man- 
ner as to bring tlie head towards 

the direction of the wind and to keep 
the head moving In that direction until 
tfte wind is suftioiontly on the otlier side 
to once more fill the sails. 

Tkckle and TackIe-faIl.~A rope rove j 
through two blocks having one or more 
sheaves for the purpose of incrensiu" 

'■ the lifting power is culled a taekU\ 'J'he ! 
moving part of the rope, namely, tlirit ! 
part of the rope in Uio hands of the | 
scamey is termed the tackle-fnU. 

. Heflrail.— A rail round the poop ; the mil ! 

; farthest aft in a ship. j 

Tarpaulin. — Cnnvaa covered writh tar to ; 

; make it wtiterproof. . 

; Tarpaulin-Muster. — A voluntary contri- ' 

» bution made by the seamen of a s?lii)> : 
towards pome charltahln object. In I 
former yeans ll.*i motjey was tlirown on 
the main haten tarpuuUn. I 

Taut.— Tight, not slack ; ui'i JicJ to a roj»e 
or sail. , 

Tramp-Steamer. — A ptenmer that <1ocs not i 
trade in any particular r»m but wanders • 
from any one port in the world to any f 
othier, wlierevtii- a freight of suflicien't 
attraction may bo obtainable. j 

Trick. — A perioii of time aliottod to rta h ! 
seamen for duty at tlie helm ; gencr.dly 
two honr^. 

Trock, — Circular caj'.s at tlic uppertuost 
extremity of ea<;li mast. .Small slieavc 
holes are furnished in thorn through 
which the signal hsiIliariJs are rove. 

Trom truck to koelpon,*’ from the 
highest to the lowest jiart of the sldp. 
Veer.— ;-To change the course in failing by 
turning the stern to windward. Whon 
the wind changes towards tlic fetern, \i^ 
it veers " ; when towards tlje bo'.v 
" It hauU.” 


a vessel to regulate the turns of on and Wear,— “ To wear '* is opposed ** to tack.** 


off duty. Although the hours of duty 
vary according to the occupation of 
the mariner, the signalling of the watches 
by means «>f the striking of a bell remains 
romdant from day to day. This strik- 
ing of the bell nlao records the time at 
Filip with relation to her position of 
longitude, and such tlnio is recognised 
by the number of ** strikes ” or sti'okcs 
of the bell- tongue. 


It is to bring the wind from one aide or 
tack to tlje otlicr by way of the stem. 
This practice is only resorted to when 
the wind or sea is too heavy to allow of 
tacking. The helm is put up to move 
the ship’s head away from the direction 
of the wind, and the* ship is kept moving 
In that direction until her head la on the 
required course, that is, on the other 
tack. 


Starting from noon each half hour is Weather-leech.— That leech of the sail 


siimalled by an additional strike : thus, wlilch is to windward, or on the side 

o- *11) p. 111 ., one strike— one bell ; 1 p.m., from w hich the wind is blowing. 

1 wo strikcs= two bolls ; 1-30 p.m., throe Wind-bonnd. — Said of ships at anchor in 
PtriK.cs= three bells : and so on until 4 a harbour waiting for the wind to change 
!\m, is reached, when eight strikes to a suitable direction. 


St riK.cs= three bells: and so on until 4 
p.m, is reached, w'lien eight strikes 


(termed eight bel1s> are recorded. Ttio Wind, Close to the.— Sailing In a direction 


miinber of strikes tlien commences again 
Irom one at the following half hour 


as near to that from which the wind 
blows as the sails will allow. 


to eight at the fourth hour, continuing Wind, Comes UP into the.— A ship sailing 


>0 tliroughout the twenty-four hours, 
making 4 o’clock, 8 o’clock and 12 
o'clock each eight bells. A quarter- 
iimstcr performs this duty of time 
keeping, and having "struck the l»ell '* 


on a small bell, generally hung amidships , Windlass. — A mechanical arrangement 
steam viis.-^el.s and aft in sailing ships, i stron^jiy built into the forepart of the 
liis signal IS answered by similar strikt's vessel for the purpose of heaving in tlie 
on a larf.'er ami '’eef»er toned bell huitg rablo chains. 

ha warcl (/tT-roru), so that all on board Windward (pron. vindant ). — On that side 


with the wincf abaft the beam, and much 
sail set aft, has a tendency " to come up 
into the wind,” that is, to bring her head 
more in the direction from which the 
wind iA Mowing. (Pee Gripe and Irons). 


m.tv liCiir. 

'i’he sc.ime.n in Failing ve.s.iels ami 
steam.ship8 are divided into two equal 


from which th« wind blown. Tow'ards 
t he part from whiiii the wind is blowing. 
It- Is oppo. nd to leeward. 


C'ompanie.H terimni the starboaril watch Yacht. — .V. vessel of no purticiilar rig, Uf^d 
fiiui the port wnt<*,li. Iviicii watch serves for pleasure purposes only, 
n j>criod of four houra on duty, tlien four I Yards. — Iron or w ooden apara which are 

hours oil duty, and to jirevent cithei li.xed iutoss the. masts and upon which 

watch from being on duty on the aaine the square snils are . ot. They are 

hours each day, the time between moved in an horizontal direction by 

4 p.m. and 8 P-m* w divided into two nicuus of ropes, named braces. The 

wat<iies c.illed dog watches,” In low'cr yard on each mast, counting aft, 

sleamshipH the officers, engineers and is fore-yard, muin-yard, crosR-jack-yard 

lirenun the latter on account of their (pron. croj-jack). the latter being on tJie 

arduous duties seivo a watch of four inizcu-mast. Counting upward from 

hours on duty and eiglit iiours off, these with the name of the ina.st pre- 

havmg tlio Baiuo watch each day. The fixed, the yards are named : lower lop- 

helinsmnn or man at the wheel steers Bail yard, upper tops,.d yard, lower 
nri*L^ hours. top-gallant '’ard, upper top-gallant 

Water-logged.— Condition of a ve.'Jsel full yard, royal yard, skysnil yard. 


of water hut kept afloat by the buoyant j Yaw. — ^To deviate from the 


nature of her cargo. 


bad steering. 


course through 


4. LEGAL TERMS. 

OBS.-Th. Be.tcr numb.. .1 t.gal Term. ... .xplataed Just .. the, ocu. in Ih. Legal Guid., nni ... th«.Io« 
omitted here. They may be found by reference to the General Index, 


Ad valorem.— According to the value, 

A fortiori.— By so much the stronger 
(roasou). # 

Affinity. — Relationship by marriage. 
Af^tes. — Relations by the father’s side. 
Alias.— OUicrwdsc. 

Alibi. — Elsewhere. 

Animus fumndi. — Intention of stealing. 

— Applied to the assignment 
Of tithes t-o a clerical body. 
Appurtenances. — Adjuncts, subsldiarv 

nghta passing with the property. 

An expert who sits with a 
to advise him on technical pointn. 
AlwOn.— loarrest or seize by legal process j 
.«;«!• by a judge’s order. 

** — "The clause In a will 

by witnesses 

In document was signed 

«=0P3r of a document 
by a witoess to be an exactcopy. I 


Bequest. — A gilt of personal propeiLy by 

Bona Fide. — In good faith, 

Ca. sa. — Capias ad satisfaciendum, that 
you tako so as to satisfy. 

Capital Crime. — One punish, bio with 
death. 

Caveat.—” Jjct Idm take heed.” ITence 
caveat emptor, let the buyer bevva»"e. 

Certiorari.— A form of wtR. 

Chance Medley. — Killing in self-defence. 

Charter, Royal. — A grant of speci.-d 
privileges or powers by the Crown. 

Cliattels. — Movable goods, or intfarests in 
laud oilier than freehold. 

Codicil. — A document supplemcutary ’,o 
a will. 

Cognates.— Rolatlona by the mother's 
side. 

Cognovit. — *' He lias admitted.’* An ad- 
mission of liability. 

Compoe mentis.— Sound in mind. 


Consanguinity.— Rein tionaUip bv blood: 
Liue.al. when in a direct line of descent ; 
Collateral. W’hen not. 

Corporatio'i —A body of persons cm- 
j)o\vercd by law to act as an individual. 
When the body corporate Vonsists of 
a siuglo person it ia called a Corporaiion 

sole. 

Court Baron. — A court held by the lord of 
a manor, or his steward, for the admis- 
sion of tenauM. Sometimes called 
a Court lect. 

I Coverture, — Legal state of a married 
womau. 

Crim. Con. (Crlinlnal Conversation).— 

Adultery. 

Curtilage. — A piece of land adjoining a 
dwelling-house. 

De die in diem. — From day to day. 

De facto. — In fact, in reality, 

De jure.*— By right. 

Demise.— Transfer of an estate by loaai 



aids to the STODY of ENGLISH. 


or wdl jUio, faaafyt «t i dignity, 
PemiM of th# OroiWn.** 
l>tiK»untt.-~Oso givtti testimony 

ondfer oath, Whether orally or by affi- 
davit. 

Pe ado tort— To hte own injury or rfsk. 
p€vise. — A gift of land, or Interest in land, 
made by Will. See BeqUeift. 

— One’s legal home or place of 
pennament reeidcnce. 
tkmiltto mortia cansa.—" A gift on account 
M deS.’^ A gift not to be realised 
until the donor’s death. 

Power.— A widow’s claim to the profits of 
the third part of her late husband's 
freehold estate during her lifetime. 
See Jointure. 

EJtisdem generis. — Of the same kind. 
Escheat. — nie reversion of property to 
the Crown through forfeiture or the 
failure of heirs. 

Estate Tall. — See Fee Shnple. 

Estoppel, a bar in the course of legal pro- 
ceedings, frequently caused by a man’s 
own act Of previous admis5$lon. 

Evidence. Bearsay. — statement made 
by a witness on the authority of anotlier 
person. 

Ex officio. — Hy virtue of one’s office, 
post facto. — *’ Out of fbut) after the 
deed.” Applied to Icgialation ha\iug 
a retrospective effect. 

Faeolty. — A licence or nutliority granted 
by an ecclesiastical court. 

Fee Simple. — An estate in fee simple Is 
a freehold at the absolute disiiosal of 
the owner, whereas an estate tail ih 
a freehold under certain limitations. 

Felo do Be. — ** A felon in rcapc<?t. to hiin- 
tjclf.” Applied to a suicide, not being 
Ineane. 

Farm naturm. — "* Of a wild nature.” 
Applied to • birds and animals nol 
domestioated. 

Fiat. — ” Let it bo done.” An order or 
warrant for somctiiing to be done. 

Pi, F». — Fieri facias. That you cause it to 
be done. 

Flftgnnlo delicto. — In the very act of 
committing Iho <.Tlino. 

Foreclosure. — ^Thc action taken by a 
mortgagee to cuforce payment or to gain 
possession of the mortgaged property, 
fiabeas corpus. — "Tlmt you have the 
body.” 

Beir apparent. — The person who is cert.iin 
to come into possession should he sur- 
vive the present owner. 

Bdlr presumptive. — ^Tho person who would 
come into possession were tiie present 
owner to die at once, but whose right 
to succeed would lapse on the birth of 
a child having a prior claim. 

B^loom. — Any personal ciiattel that 
descends by custom to tlie beii\ 

Boriot. — A fee payable to the lord of a 
manor on the rteatli of ono of the copy- 
holders. Also the right to take the best 
beast. 

pigh Seas. — ^The Bca beyond the three mile 
limit. Bee Territorial Waters. 

EUmy SlWngs,— Sittings of the Court 
btHnnning on 11th January. 

Bifpalheo.— In Scotch law, a lien over 
goods belonging to a debtor. 
In^KOpciation.— Applied to the assign- 
ment of tithes to a la 3 rman. Bee 
Appropriation, 


I In a obamber.** Private]^, 

infant— A person tinder the age of SI. 

In fonna pnufiezii.— Ae a pauper. 

I In loco OKFinns.— In the place of a parent, 
m re.~^In the matter ol 
la stetu goo.— In the same state as before. 
Inter aIia.^Among other things. 
Interim.— In the meantime. Interim 
Order, an order of a Court of a temporary 
character. 

In trandto. — ^In course of transit. 

Ipso facto. — By the act itself, or as a 
necessary consequence of it. 

Jactitation of Maniaga.— Falsely giving 
oneself out as married. 

Jointure.— Provision made by a husband 
for his widow. 

Jury ol Matrons. — A Jury of women to 
determine w'hether or not a prisoner 
is pregnant, on her pleading to be 
so. 

King’s Evidence. — One w-ho, tliough con- 
ccr:jcd In tiio crime himself, has been 
accepted as a witness against another 
offender. 

Letters Patent. — A grant by tho Crown of 
certain privileges to inventors and 
other?. The term “ patent ” ( from L, 
patt'o, to be ot)CU) signifies that the letter 
conveying the grant is open to every- 
one’s inspe<djon. 

Lis pendens. — A pending lawsuit. 

Lccnra tsnens. — Ono hohiiiig another's 
place for a tunc. 

Locus in quo. — The place in w hich. 

Locus sigilli.— Tlic place for tiie seal. 
Locus standi. — ** A place of sttiuding.” 

The right to appear in Court. 

Mala fide. — In bad faith. 

Malfeasance. — The doing of somcLhing 
unlawful. 

Mandamus. — ” We order or direct.” 
A writ requiring a person to do some 
specified ut!t. 

Market overt. — Oi)c n miirket. 

Messuage. — A <lvvcilhig-housQ with tlie 
udj oiliing land. 

Mortgage. — An as.?ignmcnt of land or 
liou.se property as a pc-curily for a loan 
of money. 

Municipal Law. — The hw of a stalG, 
whcircus International Law is the law 
betw een ono nation and another. 
Muniments. — Writings by whloii clahii.s 
and rig! its arc defended or muintained. 
Nisi prius. — '* Unless jircviously.” Hefer 
to indev. 

Nolle prosequi, — ” To bo iinwUlIng to 
proswute." A formal undertaking by 
a plalntiir not to proceed further with 
his action. 

Nonsuit. — A stopiiago of a suit at law 
ordered by a judge, or an abandonment 
of tho suit by the plaintlll at the hearing 
in Court. 

Nudum pactum. — ” A naked agreement.” 
A contract made without any vahiablo 
conBidcration, and therefore noli and 
void. 

Obiter diotuni. — Somoilung said by the 
way ; not a decision of the question at 
issue. 

Onus probandi. — Tlic burden of proof, or 
tno responsibility of proving. 

Oyer and Terminer. — “To hear and eetUc.” 
Court of ” Oyer and Terminer ” is an 
Assize Court. 

I Paraphernalia.— A woman’s ornaments. 


Fteol Mnfiiei«-^(%i]ial|j a centfaet 
word of mouth; now anycoutiaot no' 
under eeiU. 

Pendente hte.— Whffe a lawsuit Is !t 

progress. 

Per capita.—** By heads.** By tin 
number of persons concerned. 

Posse Comitatns.— * The power of tb« 
county.” Men on whom the SherijD 
might call for assistance. 

Post mortem.—” After doatli.** Bxani- 
ination of a corpse to asccrtahi tlu 
cause of dcatii. 

Post obitum. — ” After death.’* Hence n 
post-obit bond is given by an heir to take 
effect on the death of the present owner. 

Prescription. — Title based on long tyie or 
cuHtoin. 

Prima facie.— At tlie first look; before 
examining into the matter. 

Pur autre vie. — ” For the life of another.” 
During another’s lifetime. 

Qua. — In the character of. 

Qnamdiu se bene gesserit.— As long as he 
eluill behave will. 

Quantum meruit. — As much as Lc has 
deserved or earned. 

Quantum valeat. — As much aa it Is 
worth. 

Quasi. — “As if ” ; hence a quasi-contract 
is an implied one. 

Quid pro quo.— f^romethiug for somctljhiir, 
an equivalent. 

Quo warranto. — ‘‘By what authority”; 
a. crertain type of writ. 

Refresher. — An additional fee paid to 
counsel when tho case is prolonged. 

Residuary Devisee. — Tho person who undrr 
a will takes all the real property left o^ cr 
after tho other devlaocs have received 
their Hharcs. 

Residuary Legatee. — The person who 
under a will tfikcs all the qyersonnl pro- 
perty left over after the other Icgalccs 
have had their shares. 

Res Judicata.— A matlor on which Judg- 
ment has been already passed. 

Scienter. — Knowingly, 

SecuB. — Otherwise. 

Sine. — Without. 

Sine die. — Withon*^ * ^ bdag fixed. 

Sine prole.— Without i?sue. 

Sinecure, — An office without any duty 
attached to it. 

Status. — Tlie position of a pei'son in the 
eye of the law. 

Status quo. — The position in which things 
are at a certain time. 

Sub Judice. — ” Under the Judge.” In 
course of being trie<I. 

Sub poena. — ” Under penalty ” ; a euni- 
mons to appear under a penalty. 

Surrogate. — ^The deputy of a bisliop or 
his chancellor. 

Terrier. — A register of lands. 

Territorial Waters.— The sea witldn three 
mile? of tlie coast ; this part of the 
sea is regarded as a part of the adjoin' 
ing country. 

Ultimus Hmres. — '* The last hedr,** nanjelj, 
the Crown, 

Ultra vires. — Beyond the powers ot 
autliorlty (ot a perjon or party). 

Venue. — ^The place of trial. 

Versus (v.). — Against. 

Viva voce. — With the living voice. 

Voire dire=rr. vrai dire to speak truly* 
Applied to a certain form of oath. 


0B5«— Xbo greater number of Legal Terms are explained Just as they oooat in the Legal Guide* and are therefor* 
omitted here* They may be found by leleronoe to the Index. 


H.B. — ^For MEDICAL TEBMS refer to Medical Diotionaiy pp. 324-433. 

Vbr COMMKKOIAL HiRMS refer to Comaiercial Dietioiiary pp. 6ie'6^< 
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PLACES OF INTEREST IN LONDON. 


1. ART GALLERIES, Eto. 


Aoadamy, Eoyal, Burlington House, Piccadilly, W. Open 
from May to August inclusive, from 8 a.m. to 7 p.m. 
Admiesiou Is. 

Dor# Gallery, 35, New Bond Street, W. Private Gallery 

Dnlwieb Gallery, Dulwich College, S.E. Free. Opei 
every day from 10 a.m. to dusk. Sundays, July tc 
September, from 2 to 5 p.m. 

French Gallery, 1‘20, Pall Mall. S.W. Private Gallery. 

Joupil Gallery. 6, Regent Street, S.W. Private Gallery. 

Grafton GaUery, Grafton Street., Bond Street. W. Privati 
Gallery. 

aalldhall Art Gallery, the Guildhall, King Street, Cheap- 
side, E.C. Free. Open daily from 10 a.m. to dusk. 

Bttoyer Gallery. 47, New Bond Street, W. Private 
Oallei^. 

li^hton House, 2, Holland Park Road, Kensington, W. 

^^aturdays free; other days la. jy ticket. 

10.30 a.m. to 5.30 p.m. 

W-®- ThoMdiiysand 
A ^ ^ from 

J» S. 1 IU to 0 pan. Open Sundays from Aptfl to October* 


NaUonal Gallery ol British Art (Tate Gallery). GrosVenor 
Road, Millbank, S.W. Tuesdays and Wednesdays 
ttd. from 11a.m. to 4 p.m.; other days free from 
10 a.m. to 6 p.m, Opirn Sundays from April to 
Octolmr. 

Rational Portrait Gallery, St. Martin’s pRoe, W.O. 
Thursdays and Fridays, 6d., from 11 a.m. to 4 p.m. 
other days free from 10 a.m. to 0 p.m. Open Sundays 
from April to October. 

New Gallery, Pzl, Regent Street, W. Admission Is. 

Royal Institute of Pfdnters in Water Colours, 191, Picos^ 
dilly. W. 

Royal Society of Painters in Water Colours, 5a Pall 
MaU East, S.W. 

Royal Society of British Artists, Suffolk Street, Pall MaQ 
East, S.W. 

Wallace Collection, Hertford House, Manchester Square^ 
W. Tuesdayi and Fridays 8d. ; c^er days free. Open 
from 10 a.m. (excepting Monday 12 noon) to 4, 5, or 6 
p.m. Open Sundays from April to October. 
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MISOteLLANEOUS PACTS AND FIGURES. 
2. CATHEDRALS, CHURCHES, Etc. 


Bromptoo Oratory, Brompton Koad, South Kensington, 
W. This well known Roman Catholic Church is a fine 
example of the Italian Renaissance style of architco> 
ture, and is noted for the beautiful musical services 
held there. 

Chapel Royal, Color Court, St. James’s Palace, S.W. 

Chapel Royal, Savoy, W.O. 

City Temple, Holborn Viaduct, E.O. Was built for the 
late Dr. Joseph Parker. The present minist-er is the 
Rev. R. J. Campbell. A service is held every Thursday 
at 12 noon in addition to the Sunday services. 

Great Synagogue, St. James’s Place, Aldgate, £.0. 
Chief Rabbi : Rev. Hermann Adler, D.D. 

St. Bartholomew Church, Smithfield, £.0. The oldest 
and one of the most interesting churches in London. 
Ofien daily from 9 a.m. to 6 p.m. 

St George’s Cathedral, St. George’s Road, Southwark, 
S.K. Roman Catholic. ^ 

St. Paul’s Cathedral. The main entrance looks down 
Ludgate Hill, E.C. This magnificent and colossal 
edifice took fhirty-fivo years to build, and was com- 
pleted in 1710. It contains the remains of some of our 
most famous naval and military heroes and other 
eminent men. 1'ho nave and trJLnse[)ts are ojioii fn*©. 
Admission to vi*‘W the Wliisperir:" (tallcry, r-tono 
Gallery, Clock, and Library, Gd. ; Cryjd, Gd. ; Golden 
Gallery, Is.; Rail, Is. 


St. Peter’s (Italian Churob), Clerkenwell Road, S.C 

Roman Catholic. 

Southwark Cathedral, lately St. Saviour’s, Southwark. 

Temple (The) Church, situated in The Temple off Fle<r 
Street, celebrated for its musical services. 

Westminster Abbey, Old Palace Yard, Westminster, S.W 
A magnificent ecclesiastical edifice, founded in the 
seventh century. From the reign of Edward the 
Confessor to the present day, without a break, the 
Sovereigns of England have been crowned in the 
Abbey ; and here also are the tombs and monument.', 
of many of England’s monarchs and of numbers oj 
the loiuliDg men in English history. Open lAiily. 
Ambulatory and Royal Chapels, admission 6d., except 
Mondays and Tuesdays, which are free days. From 
November to February the Abbey is closed niter th« 
afternoon service. 

Westminster Cathedral. Ashley Gardens, S.W. (Roman 
Catholic.) When completed, this superb cathedral 
will be one of the finest of its class in existence. The 
Foundation stone was laid in ISOfi. 

Tabernacle, Metropolitan, Newington Butts (close te 
Elc])hant and Castle). In the original building, enor- 
mous congregations wore attracted by the preaching of 
the late Rev. (X H. Spurgeon. Burnt down in 1808 
and rebuilt in 1900. 


Active Service, 117, Piccadilly, W. 
Albemarle (Ladies’), 13, Albemarle 
Street, W. 

Alexandra (Ladies’), 12, Grosveuor 
Street, W. 

Alpine, 23, b'avile Row, W. 

Army and Navy, 30, Pall Mall, S.W. 
Arthur’s, G9, St. James’s Street, S.W. 
Arts, 40, Dover Street, Piccadilly, W. 
Atbeneeum, 107, Pall Mall, S.W. 
Authors’, 3, AVhitehall Court, S.W. 
Automobile Club of Great Britain and 
Ireland, 119, Piccadilly, W. 
Bachelors’, 8, Hamilton Place, W. 
Badminton, 100, Piccadilly, W. 

Bath, 34, Dover Street, Piccadilly, W. 
Beefsteak, 9, Green St.,Loicestcr Square. 
Boodle’s, 28, St. James’s Street, S.W. 
Brooks’s, St. James’s Street, S.W. 
Burlington Fine Arts, 17, Savilo 
Row, W. 

Caledonian, 30, Charles Street, St. 
James’s, S.W. 

Capital and Counties, 42 A 43, Bow 
Lane, E.C. 

Carlton, 9$, Pall Mall, S.W. 

Cavalry, 127, Piccadilly, W. 

City Carlton, 24, St. Swithin’s Lane, 
R.O. 

City Liberal, Walbrook, E.O. 

City of London, 19, Old Broad Street, 
E,0. 

City of London Chess, 7, Grocers’ 
Hall Court, Poultry, E.O. 

City University, 63, Comhill, E.O. 
Cobden (no Club House), 28, Victoria 
Street, S.W. 

Ooooa Tree, 64, St. James's St, S.W. 
Colonial. 4, Whitehall Court, S.W. 
Conservative, 74, St. James's Street, 
8.W. 


8. CIiUBS. 

ConstitntionakNorthuraberland Avenue. 
Cry.stal Palace, Crystal Palace, S.K. 
Devonshire, 60, St. James’s St., S.W. 
East India United Service, 16, St. 

James’s Square, S.W. 

Eccentric, 21, Shaftesbury Avenue. 
Eighty, 3, Haro Court, Temple, E.O. 
Garrick, 1 6, Garrick Street, W.O. 
Golfers’ 2a, Whitehall Court, S.W 
Gresham, Gresham Place, E.O. 
Grosvenor, 68a, Piccadilly, W. 

Guards, 70, Pall Mall, S.W. 

Isthmian. 105, PiceadiUy, W. 

Junior Athenesum, 116, Piccadilly, W. 
Junior Carlton, 30, Pall Mali, S.W. 
Junior Conservative, 43, Albemarle 
Street, W. 

Junior Constitutional, 101 to 104, 

Piccadilly, W. 

Junior Naval and Military 96 A 97, 
J>iccadilly, W. 

Junior United Service, 11, Charles St., 
St. James’s, S.W. 

Kennel, 7, Grafton Street, New Bond 
Street, W. 

Ladies’ Army and Navy, 2, Burlington 
Gardens, W. 

Ladies’ Athenmam, 31, Dover Street, 
Piccadilly, W. 

London Polo Club, Crystal Palace, S.E. 
Lyceum (Ladies’), 128, Piccadilly, W. 
Marlborough, 62, Pall Mall, S.W. 
National, 1, Whitehall Gardens, S.W. 
National Liberal, Whitehall Place, S.W. 
National Sporting, 43, King’s Street, 
Covent Garden, W.G. 

Naval and Military, 94, Piccadilly, W. 
Now, 4, Grafton Street, Piccadilly, W. 
New County (Ladies’), 21, Hanover 
Square, VV., and 84, Grosvenor 
Street^ W. 


New Oxford and Cambridge, 6,S Pall 
Mall, S.W. 

New University, 67, St. James’s Street. 
Oriental, 18, Hanover Square, W. 
Orleans, 29, King Street, St. James’s, 
S.VV. 

Oxford and Cambridge, 71, Mall. 
Park (Ladies’), ParkBi‘i«. ivuightsbridge. 
Pioneer (Ladies’), 6, Grafton Street, 
New Bond Street, W. 

Portland, 9, St. James’s Square, S.W. 
Primrose, 4, Park Place, St. James’s, 
S.W. 


Raleigh, 16, Regent Street, S.W. 
Reform, 104, Pall Mall, S.W. 

Royal London Yacht, 2, Savile Row, 
W. 

Royal Societies, 63, St. James’s Street, 

S.W. 

Royal Thames Yacht, 7, Albemarle 
Street, W. 

St. James’s, 106, Piccadilly, W. 

St. Stephen’s, 1, Bridge Street, West- 
minster, S.W. 

Savage, 6, Adelphi Terrace, W.O. 

Savile, 107, Piccadilly, W. 

Thatched House, 86, St. James’s Street, 
S.W. 


Travellers’, 106, Pall Mall, S.W. 

Turf, 47, Clarges Street, Piccadilly* W. 
United Service, 116, Pall Mall, S.W. 
United University. 1, Suffolk Street, 
Pall Mall, S.W. 

Wellington, 1, Grosvenor Place, S.VV. 
Westminster, 4, Whitehall Court, 


S.W. 

Whitehall, 47, Parliament Street, 
S-W. ^ 

White’s, 37, St. James’s Street, RW* 
Windham, 13, St. Jamea’a Squall 

aw. ^ 
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Hast Indian. City Offices : 100, Lf^ad* 

enhaU Street, TC.C. 

London. City Offices: 109, Leaden* 
hall Street, E.C. 

llillwall. City Offices: 36, Crutched* 
friars, £.0* 


4, DOCKS. 

Royal Victoria and Albert City 
Offices : 109, Leadenhall Street, E.O. 
St Katharine. City Offices: 109, 
Leadenhall Stre^et, E.C. 

Surrey Commercial. City Offices : 106, 
Fenchurch Street, E.O. 


Tilbury. City Offices: 109, Leadenhall 
Street, E.d. 

West Indian. City Offices t 109' 
Leadenhall Street, E.O. 


6. HOSPITALS. 


^ GENERAL. 

Bolingbroke, Wandsworth Common. 

Charing Cross, Agar St., Wtsl Strand, 
W.C. 

French, 172, Shaft«vsbury Avenuo, W.C. 

French Protestant, Victoria Park lload, 
Hackney, N.E. 

German. I IH, Dalston Lane, N.E. 

Ot Northern Central. Holloway Hd., N. 

Guys, St. Thomas’ Street, Boro’, S.K. 

Italian, Queen Square, W.C?. 

King’s College, INutiigal St., Lincoln’s 
Inn Fields, W.C. 

London, Whitfcliapcl Hoad, F. 

London Home ".pathic, CJrcal Ormond 
Street, W.C. 

London Temperance, HMinp-’t^’ml Hoad, 
N.W. 

Metropolitan, KingsUnd Hoad, N.E. 

Middlesex, Mortimer Street, I’oHcnhara 
Court Hoad, W. 

Mildmay Mission, Austin Street, Shore- 
ditch, E. 

North West London. Kentish Town 
Hoad, N.W. 

Poplar, East Inilia Doek iload, E. 

Royal Free, Cray’s lim Hoad, W.C. 

St. Bartholomew’s, West Smithlield, 
E.O. 

St. George’s, HjMe Park Corner, R.W, 

St. Mary’s, Cambridge Place, Padding- 
ton, W. 

St. Thomas’, Westminster Bridge Road, 
S.E. 

University College, Cower Street, W.O. 

West London, Ifammersmilh Road, W. 

Westminster, Broad Sanctuary, West- 
minster, S.W. 

CANCER. 

The Cancer, Fulham Road, Brompton, 

S.W.* 

Middlesex (Special wards), Mortimer 
Street, ’j’ottenham Court Road. 

CHILDREN. 

Belgrave, 77, Glo’stor St., Pimlico, S.W. 

Cbeyne. Cboyno-Walk, Chelsea, S.W. 

East London, Glamia Road , ShadwoU, E. 

Evelina, Southwark Bridge Road, S.E. 

Hospital tor Sick Children, Gt. Orznoncl 
Street, W.O. 

North Eastern. Bethnal Green, £• 


PaddingtonGreen, ParldingtonCre('n,W. 
Royal Waterloo, Waterloo Bridge Road, 
S.K. 

Victoria, Ro\al Hospital Road, Chek^oa, 
S.W. 

CONSUMPTION AND CHEST. 

City ol London, Victoria Park, E. 
Brompton Hospital, Fulham Road, S.W. 
North London, 41, Fitzroy Square, W. 
Royal Hospital for Diseases ot the Chest, 
City Road, E.O. 

DENTAL. 

National Dental Great Portland St., W. 
Royal Dental, Leicest<*r Square, W’.O. 

EYE. 

Central London Ophthalmic, 238fc, 
Cray’s Inn Hoad, W.(\ 

Royal Eye, St. Coorge’a Circiu, S.E. 
Royal London Ophthalmic, Oily lioa i. 
E.C?. 

Royal Westminster Ophthalmic, 19, 
King William Street, E.C. 

Western Ophthalmic, Marylobono Pwoad, 

N.W. 

FEVER. 

London Fever, Liverpool Road, Isling- 
ton, N. 

South Eastern, New Croas Road, S.E. 
South Western Fever, Land or Road, 
Stockwell, S.W. 

Western Fever, Scagrave Road, FuUiam, 
S.W. 

FISTULA. 

Gordon, Vauxhall Bridge Road, S.W. 

St. Mark’s, City Road, E.C. 

HEART. 

National, Soho Square, W. 

HOMCEOPATHIC. 

Brompton, 68, Fulham Road, S.W. 
London Homoeopathic, Great Ormond 
Street, W.G. 

LOCK. 

Lock Hospital, Harrow Rw-ad, W. 
LYING-IN. 

British, Endell Street, St. Gilo.'*’, W.O. 
City ol London, City Road, E.O. 


General, York Road, Lambeik, R.R. 
Queen Charlotte’s, Marylcbooa Road« 
N.W. 

MENTAL DISEASES. 

Bethlehem, Lambeth Rood, S.B* 

St. Luke’s, Old Street, E.C. 

NERVOUS DISEASES, PARALYSIS, 
&c. 

Hospital for Epilepsy and Paralysii, 

Maida Vale, W. 

National, Queen’s Square, 

West End, Welbeck Streot, W. 

ORTHOPiEDIO. 

Alexandra, Queen Square, Bloomsbury, 
W.C. 

City Ortbopiedlo. Hatton Garden, E.O, 
SKIN. 

British, EuHton Road, N.W. 

Honi^ital for Dueases of the Skin, 52# 
Stamford Street, S.E. 

London Skin, 40, Fitzroy Square, W, 

St. John’s, Tjeicester Square, W.O. 

St. Paul’s, Red Lion Square, W.O. 
Western, Great Portland Street, W- 

STONE. 

St. Peter’s, Heririet'a Street, Covenb 
Garden, W.C. 

THROAT. NOSE. AND EAR. 
Central London, Gray's Inn Road, W.O. 
Hospital for Diseases of the Throat# 
Nose and Ear, Golden Square, W. 
Loudon, Great I’ortland Street, W. 
Metropolitan, Grafton Streot, W. 
Municipal Infirmary for Throat and Ear# 
City Road, E.C. 

Royal Ear, Dean Street, Soho. 

WOMEN. 

Chelsea, Queen’s Elm, Fulham Road. 
S.W. 

Giosvenor, Vincent Square, Westmin- 
ster, S.W. 

Hospital for Women. Soho S^fhare, W. 
New Hospital tor Women, Euston Road, 
N.W. 

Royal Waterloo (for women and child* 
ren), Waterloo Bridge H.o:id 
Samaritan Free, Marylebone R<1.# N.W« 


e, INNS op COURT. 


Temple (Inner and Middle), Fleet Street, E.C. Entrances: 
Victoria Embankment; Tudor Street; Mitre Court; 

Court; Fleet Street (opposite Chancery 

IdncolnJ Xnn. Ohanoory Lane, W.O. Entranoeai Chan- 


cery Lane; Carey Street; Little Queen Street; Great 
Tunistile, High Holborn, 

Gray’s Inn, High Holborn, W.O. Entrances: High 
Holborn ; Gray’s Inn Road ; Theobald’s Bead, Bedf^ 
Bow. 



t0O2 MlSCELLANK)nS ^ACTS AKD MaOItES. 

7. UARKBTa. 

ftOliiimati {^ih)t North lido of London Bridge. Leadenhall (Meat, Pooitry, and Ufa Stodk), tMidtii!ia!l 
E.0, Street, £.0. 

Borough (Fruit and Vegetables), South side of London London Oentral (Oitf Oorperatioa) (Heat and Gonetalh 
Bridge, B.£. West Smithfield and Farringdon Road, E.O. 

Oofent Garden (Fruit, Vegetables, and Flowers), North Metropolitan (Cattle), Caledonian Road, N* 
of the Strand, W.O. Whitechapel (Hay and Straw), Whitechapel High 

Onmberland Market (Hay, Ac.), Regent's Park. Street, £. 


8, MEMORIALS, MONUMENTS. Etc. 


Albert Memorial, facing the Albert Hall, Kensington 
Road, VV. A handsome monument, with gilt bronze 
statue of Prince Albert and over 150 figures in marble. 
Erected by Queen Victoria and the people of England 
in uiemoiy of the Prince Consort, at a cost of £120,000. 

Cleopatra’s Needle, Victoria Embankment, S.W. This 
famous obelisk, which originally stood before tho 
Temple of Heliopolis, is 68 feet high. It was presented 
to the nation by Mohemet Ali in 1819, and conveyed to 
this country by Dr. Erasmus Wilson. 

Duke of WelUngton’i Statue, opposite Apslcy House, 
Hyde Park Corner. 

Duke of York’s Column, St. James's Park, S.W. A 
column 120 feet high, surmounted by a statue in bronze 
of tho Buko of York, second son of George III. 


Marble Arch. This sculptured arch, with its handsome 
bronze gates, forms the north-east entrance to Hyde 
Park, and cost over £80,000. It was designed by 
George IV. os a porte-cochbre to Buckingham PUace, 
but was re-eroct^ in its present position in 1851. 

Monument, at the northern approach to liondon Bridge. 
A fiuted column of Portland stone, 202 feet high, and 
ascended by a spiral staircase of 345 stops. It was 
erected to commemorate tho Great Fire of London of 
1606, which started at this spot. Admission 3d. 

Nelson Column, Trafalgar Square, W.O. A granito 
Corinthian column 150 feet high, surmounted by a 
statue of the hero of Trafalgar, erected by the naHon 
to commemorate Nelson's great victory. 


0. MUSEUMS. 


Bethnal Green (Branch of tie Victoria and Albert Mu- 
seum), Cambridge Road, E. Free. Open Mondays, 
Thursdays, and Saturdays, from 10 a.in. to 10 p.m. 
Tuesdays, Wednesdays, and Fridays, from 10 a.m. to 4, 
6, or 0 p.m., according to tho time of year. Sundays 
from 2 p.m. to dusk, 

British, Groat Russell Street, Bloomsbury, W.O. Free. 
Open week-days from 10 a.m. to 6 p.in. Sundays, 
2 p.m. to 4, 6, or 6 p.m., according to the time of year. 

Carlyle’s House, Choyne Row, Clielsea, S.W. Open daily 
from 10 a.m. to sunset. Admission Is. 

Horidman, London Road, Forest Hill, S.E, Free. Open 
daily. 

Imperial InstitutiC, South Kensington, W. Opened by 
Queen Victoria in 1893. Contains interesting colUKitiona 
representing the industries of the British Colonies. 
Open daily. Admission free. Tlio main portion of tho 
building is occupied as the headquarters of the Loudon 
University. 

Indian Mnseum (Part of Victoria and Albert Museum), 
Exhibition Road, South Kensington, S.W. Free. Open 
daily from 10 a.m. 


Museum of Practical Geology, Jermyn Street, Piccadilly, 
S.W. Free. Opou week-days 10 a.m. to 4 p.m. m 
winter and 10 a.m. to 6 p.m. in summer. Sundays 
from 2 p.m. Closed from August 10th to September 

loth. 

Natural History (Branch of the British Museum), Crom- 
v/ell Road, South Kensington, S.W. Free. Open 
week-days from 10 a.m. to 4 p.m. in w inter, and 10 
a.m. to 6 p.m. iu summer. Sundays from 2 p.m. 

Royal United Service Association, Whitehall, S.W. 
Admission 6d. (Sailors, Soldiers, and Policemen in 
uniform free). Open from 11 a.m. to 4 p.m. iu winter 
and 1 1 a.m. to 6 p.m. in summer. 

Sit John Soane’s, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, W.O. Free. Open 
daily, excepting Mondays and Saturdays, frona li a.m* 
to 5 p.m. during March~to August inclusive. 

Victoria and Albert, South Kensington, S.W. Open 
Mondays, Tuesdays, and Saturdays from 10 a.m. to 10 
p.m. free. On Wednesdays, Thursdays, and Fridays 
10 a.m. to 4, 5, or 6 p.m., according to the time of year* 
Admission 6d. SundayFi free from 2 p.m. to dusk. 

THEATRES. 

New Cross Empire, Ne^ Cross Road, S.E* 
Oxford, 14, Oxford Street, W. 

Palace, Shaftesbury Avenue, WkO. 
Paragon, 95, Mile End Road, E. 

Pntney ffippodrome. High Street, S.W. 
Royal Standard, 126, Viotoria Street. 
Sadlers Wells, Rosebery Avenue, E.O. 
Shepherd’s Bush Empire, The Groca, 
Shepherd’s Bush, W. 

South London, London Road, S.B. 
Stratford Empire, Broadway, Strat* 
ford, E. 

Surrey, 124, Blaokfriars Road, S-E* 
Tivoli. Strand, W.a 


10. BIUSIC 

Alhambra, Leicester Square, W.O, 
Bedford, High St., Camden Town, N.W. 
Camberwell, 23, Denmark Hill. 
Cambridge, 136, Commercial Street, E. 
Canterbury, 143, Westminster Bridge 
Road, S.E. 

IRielsea Palace, King’s Road, S.W. 
Coliseum, St. Martin’s Lane, W.O. 
CoUini’s^i^lO, Islington Green, N. 
Empire, I^oioester Square, W.O. 
Empress, Brixton, S.W. 

Bnaton, 37, Euston Road, N.W. 
Poresten’, 93, Cambridge Road, N.£. 
Gate’s J314, Westminster Bridge £td.,S.l 


HALLS AND VAEIETY 

Grand, Clapham Junction. 

Granville, Broadway, Walham Green. 
Hackney Empire, Mare St., Hackney. 
Holborn Empire, 242, High Hoibom, 
W.O. 

Holloway Empire, Holloway Road, N. 
London, Shoreditch, E. 

London Hippodrome, Cranboume Street, 
Leioester Square, W.C. 

London Pavilion, Piccadilly Circus, W. 
Lyceum, Wellington Street, Strand, 
W.C. 

Metropolitan, 267, Edgware Road, W. 
Middlesex, Drury Lane, W.O. 


11. OFFICIAL BUILDINGS. 


Bank of England, Threadneedle Street, E.O. The premises 
are guarded every night by the military. 

Central Criminal Court. It is built on tho site of Newgate 
prison, and takes the place of ** The Old Bailey.” 

Cnetom Bonse, Lower Thames Street, E.C. 

Gtneral Post OAoe, St. Maitin’s-Je-Grond. Here are 
iltiiated, in a group of lofty and extouttve boildingaa 


the beadquart-ers of the enormous postal and telegraph*® 
bnsinees of this couutry. . 

Greenwich Hospital (now known ae the Royal 
College). The Painted Hall contains a colleotioo 
naval relics and pictures. May be viewed free daily- 
Greenwich Observatory. This famous observatory « . 

open to the public, and cannot be viewed except byep^®**^ 
pennissien of tho Astronomer BoyaL ^ 
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Sovetsmeal Offio«f* 

Admimlty, The. • . s ( • • 
Bo&rd of Trade Odices , • < . 
Colonial OflBce 


Foreiga Offioe Whitehall 

Home Office •*.*...) and 

H<»ie Quaxds f St.. Jamos’e Park. 

India Offioe . . . 

Privy Council Office . 

The Treasury . . . 

War Offioe. 

SoUdhall, King's Street, Choepside, E.O. Noted' for its 
great civic functions and receptions to foreign potentates 
and distinguished persons. On the 0th Ndvomber each 
ydar the Lord Mayor’s Banquet is hold in this historic 
and interesting building. An oxcellont Museum and 
Art Gallery and Free Lihr.ary are oontaitHxl in the 
Guildhall, and are open to the public free daily. 

Souses ol Parliament, Westminster, S.W. \risil 0 r 3 are 
admitted to view these beautiful and etat/cly buildings 
on Saturdays from 10 to 4, except when Parlisiment is 
assembled. Admission to the Strangers’ Gallery of the 
House of Commons, when sitting, can be obtained by 
an order from a Member of Parliament. 


Lambeth Palace, Lambeth Palace Road, cIoko to Lambeth 
Bridge. The town residence of the Archbishops of 
Canterbury. May bo viewed by permission of tlio 
Archbishop’s Chaplain. 

Law Courts, Strand, W.G. A magnificent block of build- 
IMS, oiMsned by Queen Victoria in 1882. Visitors are 
aomifted to the public galleries wleai the Courts .aro 
sitting, or may view the Central Hull during tin* vacation 
upon application to the Sujjeriiitendcnt. 

Kansion House, Queen Victoria Street, E.G. Tbi'’, historic 
building, w'hicU dates back to tlve year 1739, is 
used us the Official llcsidenco of the Lord Mayor of 
London. 

Hint, Tower Hill, E.O. Upon application, by letter, to 


the Deputy-Master of the Mint, admkiioD may ha 
obtained to inspect this establishment, where the gold 
and silver coinage of the realm is prodooad by wondaiv 
fol machinery. 

Eecord Offioe, Chancery Lane, W.O. A splendid blook of 
fire-proof buildings of Tudor architecture, ocmtatniim 
priceless national records and state papers, iuoludiiw 
the celebrated Domesday Book. The public are a£ 
mitted free of charge. 

Royal Exchange, Tiuroadneedle Street and Comhill, £.0. 
May be view'ed by anyone wishing to do so, except 
during business houi’»^.30 to 4.30. Part of the 
building is occupied by “ Lloyd’s,” known the world 
over in connection with underwriting and ship uisiir- 
anco. 

Somerset House. Strand and Victoria Embankment, W.O.* 
contains numerous Govonimcat offices, including Pn^ate 
Re^stry Office, Inland Revenue Office, Audit Office, 
Olliee of the Registrar General of Births, Deaths and 
Marriages, etc. It is a remarkably fin© building and 
one of the large.^t in London. It cost about £1.000.000 
to build. 

Stock Exchan rje, Caj)el Court, Bartholomew Lane, E.O. 
The money mai ket for buying and selling Btooks, Shares 
and Securities. Not open to the public. 

Tower o! London. Tower Hill, E.C. This ancient fortress 
moat interesting history dating from the time ol 
\\ ibiam the Conqueror. Open daily (S unday© oxoepted). 
Mondays and Saturdays free. Admission to view the 
Armouries (id., and the Crown Jewels Od. 

Westminster Hall. I’he entratg;e to the Houses of Parlia- 
ment. Originally built by William Rufus, it is one of 
the oldes*’ and grandest architectural structures in the 
M<*t ropolis. 

Woolwich Arsenal. Open for inspection by British subjects 
on Tuesdays and 'riiursdays by cord, to be obtained at 
the W'ar Office, Pall MaU. 


12. PARKS AND GARDENS. 


In and around London are 

Sattersea Park. 

Uackhcath. 

Srockwell Park (Herne 
Hill). 

iurnbam Beeches. 

Sushey Park, 
llapham Common. 
lUssold Park (Stoko New- 
ington). 

Elsptford Park. 

Bpiing Forest 


le following Parks, Gardens, 

Finsbury Park, N. 
Gladstone Park (Doilis 
Hill). 

GoldePs Hill. 

Green Park (St. James’s). 
Greenwich Park. 

Hadley Common. 
Hampstead Heath 
Hampton Court Gardens. 
Highbury Fields (Isliugtou) 
Highgate Woods. 


and Open Spaces 

Hounslow Heath. 

Hyde Park. 

Kennington Park. 
Kensington OarJons. 
Kew Gardens, Royal. 
bXitcham Common. 
Parliament Hill. 
Phimstcad. 

Regent’s Park. 
Richmond Park. 

Royal Botanic Gardens. 


8t. James’s Park, 
Southwark Park. 

Streatbam Common* 
Temple Gardens. 

Tooting Beo. 

Victoria Park (Hackney). 
Wandsworth Common. 
Waterlow Park (Highgate). 
Wembley Park. 

West Ham Park. 
Wimbledon Common* 


l^icalioral Hall. Royal. Upper Street. Islington. N. 
Trade and othw exhibitions and shows arc hold hrro, 
mcludmg the Military Tournament. Cattle Show, Dairy 
ohow, and Horse Shows. ^ 

South Konsington, 8.W. Concerts 
^ 

people and con tame one of the largest organs in the wor’d 
Mexaadra Palace. MuswoU Hill. N. Exhibitionr aid 
Wmo^Eotertaimnenta. The palace .tand* iu dcUghtfud 

heading, 

S ^t!ln Clara Cricket 

to fa, Md Athletic track*. The 6nal 

toad«nX.*Tlt“°“r <^'“P “ >*«“ •‘ere, 

Olub. 

"HI dWnrt, W. Bimmer Exhibition., JUige Theatre, 


13. PLACES OP EJffTBKTAINMENT. 


“worrisSibS' N-VV. CeIebr=t«iWax. 

Museuzus. Under eejxiraCe keadinj. 

Muaio Halls and Variety Theatres. Under separale heading. 
Olympia, Addison Road, Kensington, W. Largo Sueo* 
taoular Exhibitions and Shows. 

Queen’s HaU, Langliam Place, W. Concert Hall. 
oJ!! Circus, Hcugler’a, Argyl© Street, Oxford 

otTcot, W. Circus. 

Royal Palaces. Under etparaie heading, 

Steinway Hall, Lower Seymour Street, W. Concert Hall. 
St. George’s Hall, Langham Place, W. Maskelyne’a 
Home of Mystery. * 

Theatres. Under eeparaie headingi 
Zoolofioal Gardens, Regent’s Park, N.W. Exteosiva mu! 
intaseetang ooUaotioa of animals, birds, rapttlis, etc. 
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miscellaneous facts and figures. 

14. ROYAL PALACES. 


Baeklnghftm Palace, St. James's Park, S.W. Built by 
George IV. The London Residence of their Majesties 
the King and Queen. Not open to the public, but 

e snnits to inspect the Royal Stables may be obtained 
om the Master of the Horse. 

Hampton Court Palace, Hampton, Middlesex. This im- 
posing mansion, erected by Cardinal Wolsey, with its 
Deautiful grounds and park, is situate on the Thames, 
16 miles from London. The State Apartments, with a 
choice collection of pictures, are open to the public free 
of charge daily (except Fridays), Sundays from 2 p.m. 
Kensington Palace, Kensington Gardens, W. This Palace 
is of particular interest as the birthplace of Queen 
Victoria. The State Rooms are open to the public free 
daily (except Wednesdays, Christmas Hay and Good 
Friday). Sundays 2 to 6 p.m. 


Marlborough House, Pall Mall, S.W. The Town Besideiu 
of the Prince of Wales. It was built in 1708 

St. James’s Palace, St. James’s Street, S.W. Built t 
Henry VIll. The official town residence of the Ooui 
siuoe the fire at Whitehall in 1698. The Park of tl 
same name was originally the grounds of the Palac 
but was opened for the public in 1829. 

Windsor Castle, Windsor, Berks. Has been a residence . 
(he British sovereigns since the time of the Conqnerc 
who began the first building. Many Monarchs ha-^ 
added to and altered the original building. When tl 
King is not in residence the State Apartments are opc 
to the public on Tuesdays, VV’ednesdays and Thunbda^ 
from 11 a.m. to 3 or 4 p.m. The Stables daily froi 
1 to 2.30 p.m. St. George's Chapel daily, exoeptir 
Wednesdays, from 12.30 to 3 or 4 p.m. 


CENTRAL LONDON. 

Adelphi, 410. Strand, W.C. 

Aldwych, Aldwych, Strand, ^V^0. 
Apollo, Shaftesbury Avenue, W. 
Comedy, Panton Street, )S W. 

Court, Sloane Square, S.W. 

Covent Garden, Bow Street, IV.O. 
Criterion, Pieco/dilly Circua, W. 

Daly’s, Leicester Square, ^V. 

Drury Lane, Catherine Street, W.C. 
Duke of York’s, St. Martin’s Lane, W'-C. 
Gaiety, 346. Strand, W.C. 

Garrick, 2, Charing Cross Road, W.O. 
Great Queen St, Great Queen St., \V.O. 
Haymarket, 7, Haymarkct, S.W. 

Hicks Theatre, Shaftesbury Avenue, W. 
His Majesty’s, Haymarket, S.W. 
Imperial, Tothill {Street, S.W. 

Lyric, 29, Shaftesbury Avenue, W. 
Mew, St, Martin’s Lane, W.O. 

Hew Royalty (Theatre Frau^iiis), 73, 
Dean Street, Soho, W. 


16. THEATRES. 

Playhouse, The, Northumberland Ave- 
nue, S.W. 

Prince of Wales’s, Coventry Street, W. 
Princess's, 1.62, Oxford Street, W. 

St. James’s, King Street, S.W. 

Savoy, Strand and Embankment. 

Scala, Charlotte St., Fitrroy Square, W. 
Shaftesbury, Shaftesbury Avenue, W. 
Strand, 168, Strand, W.C. 

Terry’s, 106, Strand, W.C. 

Vaudeville, 404, Strand, W.C. 

Waldorf, Aldwych, East Strand, W.O. 
Wyndham’s, Charing Cross Road, W.O. 


SUBURBAN. 

Alexandra, Stoke Ne\vingtoD, N. 
Borough, Stratford, E. 

Brixton, Brixton Road, S.W. 
Broadway, New Cross, S.E. 

Camden, High St., Camden Town, N.W. 
Coronet, High St., Netting Gate, W. 


Crown, High Street, Peckham, S.B. 
Dalston, Halston Lane, N.E. 

Duchess, Balham, S.W. 

Elephant and Castle, New Kent Roiu 
S E 

Fulham, High Street, Fulham, S.W. 
Grand, Hi^h Street, Croydon. 

Grand, Islington, N. 

Grand, Woolwich. 

Kennington, Kennington Park Rd., S.l 
King’s, Hammersmith, W. 
Marlborough, Holloway. 

Metropole, Camberwell, S.E. 

Pavilion, Mile End, E. 

Richmond, OTho Green, Richmond. 
Royal W., London, Church Stree 
Edgeware Road. 

Shakespeare, Clapham Junction, S.W 
Standard. High Street, Shoreditch, B. 
Terriss, Rotherhithe. 

Theatre Royal, Kilbura, N.W. 
Theatre Royal, Stratford, E. 


16. RAILWAY TERMINI, 


Great Central Railway, Marylebone Station, Marylcbone 
Road, N.W. 

Great Eastern Railway. Liverpool Street Station, Liverpool 
Street, E.G. 

Great Northern Railway, King's Cross Station, Euston 
Road, N.W. 

Orest Western Railway, Paddington Station, Praed Street, 

W. 

London, Brighton & South Coast Railway, London Bridge 
Station, South side of London Bridge, S.E., and Victoria 
Station, Buckingham Palace Road, S.W. 

London s North Western Railway, Euston Station, Euston 
Square, N.W, 


London ft South Western Railway, Waterloo Statioi 
South side of Waterloo Bridge, S.E. 

London, Tilbury ft Southend Railway, Fenchuroh Strec 
Station, Fonchurch Street, E.G. 

Midland Railway, St. Pancras Station, Euston Ro.'ad, N.U 

North London Railway, Broad Street Station, Livcrpo< 
Street, E.O. 

South Eastern ft Chatham Railway, London Bridg 
Station, South side of London Bridge, S.E. ; CaDUOi 
Street Station, Cannon Street, E.C. ; Charing Cros 
Station, Charing Cross, W.C. ; Victoria Station, 
hall Bridge Road, S.W. ; Holbom Viaduct StfttJ*® 
Holborn Viaduct, E.O. ; and St. Paul’s Station, 
Victoria Street, E.O. 


17. THAMES BRIBGES. 


Town (oan be opened to 
allow largo vessela to pass). 
London Bridge. 

Cannon Street (Railway). 
Southwarn. 

Blaoklriars (Railway). 
Blaokitian. 


(In proper order, starting with the nearest to the sea.) 


Kfaterlooc 
Jharing Cross (Railway and 
Foot). 

Westminster, 
iiambeth (Suspension), 
raoxh^, 

Irovroaor Road (Railway), 


Victoria (Chelsea Suspension) 
Albert (Suspension). 

Battersea. 

Battersea (Railway). 
Wandsworth. 

Putney (Railway). 


Putney. 

Hammersmith (Susponslook 
Barnes (Railway)* 

Kew (Railway), 

Kew. 
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jCINGS AWP OJ* ajfC^IiAirD- 


EABLI JuSGIJSIJ. 
A5CLO-SAXON Line. 

•• *• •• ** 

Ktibelmtli . . 

Bthelbald .. «• 

Btbelbert .. 

Ethelred • * • . 

Alfred • « • • • • • • 

Edward the Elder . . . • . . 

Atheisfan .. 

Edmund . . • • • • 

Edred 

Edw y . . « . 

Editor 

Edwr ’d the Martyr 
Ethelred the Unre.-idy 
nimuud JroQsido . . 


nopsfi OF JWCiSSEtt.^ 

Se&iy JY. lo!>^1413 



858- 860 
800- 866 
SC6- 871 
871- 901 
901- 925 
926- 040 
940- 946 
946- 955 
956- 959 
961)- 976 
976- 979 
979-1015 
lOlG-lOlO 


Henry V. 

Henry VI. 

1413-1422 

1422-1401 

House op Tork. 
Edward IV, 

Edward V. 

Richard IIL 

1461-1483 

1483-1483 

1483-1485 

HOUSE OP Tudor. 
Henry VU. 

14S6-1509 

Henry VIIL 

1509-1547 


DAM^U LlNTi. 


Canute , . 
Harold I. . . 

Ifarclicanutc 


anolo-Paxon Ijke. 
Edward the Confer^or . . • . 

Harold U. 


1016-1035 

1036-1040 

1040-1042 


1042-1066 

1000-1060 


Edward TI. 1547-1563 

Mary 1563-1068 

Elizabeth 1D58-1C03 

llovFE OP Stuart, 

Jamea 1. ir.03-1635 

Charles I. 1025-1049 


EJlsCB THE CONQUEST. 

DOUFR of NonuiNDY. Maruied. 


William 1. 

1000-1087 

Matilda ol Flanders 

WUllam 11. 

1087-1100 

died unmarried 

Henry 1. 

1100-1135 

1. Matilda of St*otlancI 

2. Adeiiza, daughter of 
the Count of Louvain 

Stepluen 

1186-1134 

Matilda of Boulogne 

HOUSE OP PLAST’AOESET. 

Henry 11. 

1164-1189 

Eleanor of Aiialtaire 

Puchard I. 

1189-1190 

l>rei)£rari.a cf Kavnrre 

John 

1109-1210 

1. Aviso, daujrhter of 
Karl of Uhiucpster 

2. Isabella of Angou- 
leino 

Eewry ITI, 

1210-1272 

Eleanor of Provence 

Edward I. 

1272-1307 

Eleanor of CasiUo 

Edward 11. 

L307-1.S27 

laabelha of France 

Edward IH. 

1327-1377 

Philippa of Ilaiimult 

Richard IL 

1377-1399 

1. Anne of Bohemia 

2, Dabella of France 


(CotmimucaUh 

Charles II. 

■'auics n. 

1049-1060) 

1000-1085 

1085-1689 

William III. and Mary 
Waiiara HI. 

Anne „ 

1089-1094 

1004-1703 

1702-1714 

lTou.^^^. OF HA.voYr.iv 
George I. 

Gcorcre II. 

George III, 

‘1714-1727 
1727-1700 
1 700-1 820 

George IV. 

Wiliiaiii IV. 

1820-1830 

1830-1837 

Victoria 

lS37-ir01 


Hot’Fr or SAXE.ComjRo. 

Edward VJL 1901- 


1. Mary BoLtin. feugh- 
ter of the Earl of 
Hereford 

2, Joan of Narawe 
Catherine of Franoe 
Margaret of Anjoo 

Elizabeth Woodrill 
died unmarried 
Anne, daughter o£ E.iri 
of Warwick 

Elizabeth of Tork, 
daughter erf Ed- 
ward IV. 

1. Catharine of Aragon 

2. Anne Boleyn 

5. Jane Seymour 
4. Anne of Cleves 

6. Catherine Howard 
C. Catherine Parr 
died unmarried 
Philip of Spain 
died unmarried 


Anne of Henmark 
Henrietta Maria ol 
France 

Catherine of Braganza 

1. Anne Hyde, daughter 
of Earl of Claren- 
don 

2. Mary of Modena 


CcoiAjo ol Denmark 

Solhiu Dorothea of Zell 
C'arollne of Anspach 
Cl-.xrlotto ol Mooklen- 
beiK-Strelitz 
(‘aroUnc of Brunwick 
Adelaide of Saxe- 
Meiiiiugen 

Ahiort of Snxe-Coburg 
..nd Gotha 

Alexandra of Peutaark 


FRENCH SOVEREIGNS AND PRESIDENTS. 


Louis XVI. (executed 1703) 

Iiouis XVn, (never reigned) 

)ieon Bonaparte, rir:d C’onf,i)l . . 

S >leon L. Emperor (abdicated bSl i; 
on II. (never reigned) , , 

Louis XVIII. (restored) 

Charles X. (deposed 1830) 

Louis Philippe (abdicated 1848) . ! 

j Louis Napoleon, President . . 

I Napoleon HI,, Emperor (donated 1?;0 : 


1780). 

M. Thit^rs, Pre»l;loiit 

Marsiml Mac Mahon, President , . 

M. Jules Urevy, I’resideut 
M. Carnot, President (agsassinated 1801) 
M. CaBlniir Perior, Precedent (rc^dgned) 
1811 JI. K6Ux Fauro, Prosident 

1821 M. Emile I^iibat, President 

1 S30 M. Falli^res, Prosident 

1843 

1863 


(?INCT. IIIR BUVChUIlO: 
1771 

1799 
1801 


1871 

1873 

1879 

1887 

1394 

1895 

1899 

1900 


General Washington 
J(rfm Adams . . . 
^omas Jefferson , 
James Madison . , 
James Monroe . , 
John Quincy Adaraa 
Andrew Jackson . 
Martin Van Buren . 
yjiiam Henry Haii 
John T^ler . . 
James Knox Polk . 
Ja^a« Taylor. . 
Millard Fillmore I 
Ftanklitt Pierce , , 


PKE8IDENTS OP THE UNITED STATES. 


(The PiiEsiPEMr-: 

17S9 and 1703. 

1797. 

1801 and 1805. 

1809 and 1813. 

1817 and 1821. 

1825, 

1829 and 1833. 

1837. 

1841 (died 1811). 
1841. 

1846. 

1849 (died 1850). 
1850. 

1853. 


ARE Elected for a terai of Four \’r.ARS). 


James Buchanan , , , 
Abraham Lincoln , * , 
Andrew Johnson , , , 
Ulysses is. Grant . , , 
Rutherford Hirohard Hayw 
James A. Garfield , , , 
Cheater A. Arthur . , , 
Grover Cleveland , * . 
Bonjaiulo Harrison • « 
OrovoT Cleveland . . , 
W’lhiam McKinley . , . 
Theodot^ noosevelt • • 
Theodore Ron$>PT<'>) . , 

William Howard T.ift , 


1857. 


180 land 1865 (assassinated 1 865). 

1809 and Jt73. 

1877, 


18SI (assaasinatol 1581). 
1881. 

1SS5, 


1889 

180.**,. 

1897 and 1D31 (»’.Bsassm«tecI ICOIL 
1901. 

inns. 

loop. 
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MEMORABLE EVENTS. 

L-ASSASSINATIONS OF MONAEOHS AND FEBSIDBNTS. 


(Thto Hat Is of neoeaaity vcrr iucomp'ote, as fn earlier tim<» so 
many rulers met their death by violence, that to include them 
all, we should require a much larger space than we can afford 
to devote to the subject.) 

Xerxes L, King of Persia 465 B.O. 

Artaxortes III.. King of Persia 338 by Bagoas 
Philip n. of Macedon 336 by Pausanias 

Darius BI., King of Persia 330 by Bcaaus 
Julius Emperor of Home 44 by Brutus and other 

conspirators 

Oahis Oalfgula 41 AJ). by a tribune 

ntas Flavius DomJtian, Emperor 
of Rome 96 

Edmund I., King of England 046 by an outlaw 
Edward the Martyr, King of 979 by his stepmother’s 
England orders 

Albert I. Emperor of Germany 1308 by his nephew 
Edward ll., King of England 1327 
Janies I. Ellng of Scotland 1437 by conapiratoni 
Edward v,. King of England 1483 by order of his uncle 

Gloucester, afterwards 
llichard III. 


James III., King of Scotland 1488 by his nobles 

Henry HI., King of Prance 1689 by Jacques Oldment 

Henry IV., King of France 1610 by Ravaillao 

Guatavus III., King of Sweden 1792 by Ankarstrdm, an e.v 

officer of the gusui ' 

Paul, Czar of Russia 1801 by conspirators 

Abraham Lincoln, President of 
U.S. 1866 by Booth, an actor 

Abdul Aziz, Sultan of Turkey 1876 
Alexander n., Ozar of Rnssia 1881 by Nihilists 
James Garfield, President U.S. 1881 by Charles Quiteam 
Marie Francois S. Carnot, French 
Presidont 1894 by an anarchist « 

Nasr-ed-Deen, Shah of Persia 1890 
Borda Idiarte, President of 
Uruguay 1897 

Elizabeth, Empress of Austria 1898 by an anarchist* 

Lncchoni 

Humbert I., King of Italy 1900 by Bresci 
William McKinley, President of 
U.S. 1901 by OzoIgoBZ 

Alexander I., King of Servla, 
and his wife Draga 1903 by conspiratota 


2.- SOME FAMOUS BATTLES. 

(Naval battles are Ihus indicated *) 

Nam*. Date. Result. Name. Date. 

Kttaihoii * 4 I 490 B.O. Greeks defeated Persians. Blenheim . * . 1704 

Thermopyleo * • 480 b.o. PersianH defeated Greeks. Pultown . * . 1709 

Syracuse • • • 413 b.o. Spartans defeated Athe- 
nians. Plassey * • . 1757 

Arbola .... 331 b.o. Alexander defeated Darius. 

Caudine Forks . 3‘21 b.o. Snmnites defeated Romans. Quebec . » . 1759 

Gaza .... 312 b.o. Ptolemy defeated Dome- *Off Brest . . . 1794 

trius. *Kile .... 1798 

Canna. • • ^ 216 b.o. Hannibal defeated Romans. Seiingapatam . 1799 

BSetaurus . . . 207 b.o. Romans defeated Cartha- 
ginians. Hohenllnden . . 1800 

Philippi • I • 42 B.o. Octavius and Autouy An^tcrlitz. . . 1805 

defeated Brutus and 

Cassius. *Tr.afalgar . > . 1805 

^Aotinm I I 31 b.o. Octavius defeated Mark 

Antony. Jena .in. 1806 

Teutobnrg • « 9 a.d. Arminius with Germnn'^i 

defeated Romans under Wagram , i . 1809 

Varus. 

Cbftlons 4 • • 451 Romans and Goths de- Albiiera . . . 1811 

fcated Attila the Hun. Salamanca . . 1812 

Toon « * • » 732 Charles Martel defeated Borodino . . . 1812 

the Saracens. Leipsic . . . 1813 

Andernaota * i 870 Louis of Saxony defeated Waterloo . . . 1815 

Charles the Bald. ’’‘Navarino . . . 1827 

HastiiiKS . . . 1066 William I. defeated Harold. 

Bannockburn . 1314 Bruce defeated English. Alma . • i • 1854 

Morgarten . . 1315 Swiss defeated Austrians. 

Creep . ' . . 1346 English defeated French. Balaklava ■ . 1864 

Patay . . . . 1429 FrtMich under .loan of Aro 

defeated English. Inkormann . . 1854 

Towton > • . 1461 y orkists defeated I.rfincas- 

trians. Elagenta . « * 1859 

0<^ri8OQM • 4 . 1544 French defeated Emperor 

Charles V. Kbniggratz or 1866 

^LopgBtO • 4 I 1571 John of Austria defeated Sadowa 

Turks. Sedan .... 1870 

*Spaiilfh Armada 1588 EnglislHlofeatcdSpaniords. Plevna. « 4 . 1877 
Ivry .... 1590 Henry IV. defeated the 

League. 

Liitzcai • « i • 1632 Swedes defeated Austrians. Liao-yang < » 1904 

HbiVft « • • • 1700 Charles Xll. of Sweden. *Sea o! Japan » 1005 

dpfo'ited Fetor the Great, I 


Result. 

Marlborough deftd. French. 

Peter the Great defeated 
Charles Xll. 

Clive defeated Surajah 
Dowlah. 

Wolfe defeated French. 

Howe defeated French. 

Nelson defeated French. 

British defeated Tippoo 
Sahib. 

French defeated Austrians. 

Napoloo-n defeated Aus- 
trians. 

Nelson defeated French and 
Spaniards. 

Napoleon defeated Prus- 
sians. 

Napoleon defeated Aus- 
trians. 

English dofoatod French. 

English defeated French. 

Napoleon defeated Russians. 

Allies defeated Fren^ 

Allies defeated French. 

English, French and Rus- 
sians defeated Turks. 

English and French de- 
feated Russians. 

English and French de- 
feated Russians. 

English and French do* 
feated Russians. 

French and Sardinians de- 
feated Austrians. 

Piussians defeated Aus- 
trians. 

Prussians defeated French. 

Turks defeated Russiftue 
but were at length drive® 
out of Plevna. 

Japanese defeated Russians* 

Russian fleet almost aniU' 
hilated by tbs 
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8*-^aRBAT EARTHQUAKES AND VOLCANIC ERUPTIONS. 


JSruption of Vesuvius destroyed Ppmj^ii, Hercu- 
laneum. and StabijB. It was at the latter place 
the Elder Pliny perished. 

Severe eruidions of Vosuviua occurred in the 6th, 
6Ui* and 11th centuries. There was an alarming 
outbreak in 1631 following a long period of quiet. 
The 18th century witnessed numerous eruptions. 
One of the most serious outbreaks of the 19th 
century was that which took place in 1871-2. 
There was also a violent eruption in 11K>6» when 
^ some hundreds of lives were lost and great 
devastation wrought. 

1169. Eruption of Mount Etna; Catania and 1.1,000 of 
its inhabitants destroyed. 

1318. Earthquake in England ; the most eevere ever 
experienced tbero. 

1692. Port Royal, Jamaica, engulfed forty fathoms deep ; 
3,000 killed. 

1693. Earthquake in Sicily ; more than fifty towns and 
cities destroyed. 

Catania with 18,000 inhabitants totally engulfed. 
More than 100,000 lives lost. 

1763. Great Earthquake at Lisbon, city almost entirely 
deatroyod and more than 40,000 people supposed 
to have perished. 

1822. Aleppo in S\Tia destroyed by earthquake, inoro 
than half it«i inhabitants kilbnl. 

1839. Quito visited by a destructive earflujuake, 

1860. Earthquake at Mendoza, South America, in which 
many thousands lost their lives. 


A.D. 

1868. Disastrous earthquake in Peru and Ectiatloi'; 
many towns destroyed. 

1883. Eruption of Krakatoa, Java; more than 30,000 
erished. 

evere shocks at and around Colchester, and much 
damage done. 

1880. Eruption of Talawera, Now Zealand, destroying 
the celebrated “ Pink Terraces.” 

1801. Terrible earthquake in Japan; 300,000 persona 
homeless. 

1902. St. Pierre, Martinique, destroyed by eruption of 
Mount Pel(5e; “within ton minutes St. Pierre 
became a city of the dead.” 

Eruption of Mount Soufribre, St. Vincent, destroyed 
nearly all the buildings in one-third of the island. 
Earthquake in Turkestan ; the victims numbered 
10 , 000 . 

1905. Earthquake at Dharmsala, India ; native regiment 
and several Europeans lost, and some 10,000 natives 
killed in Lahore and other places. 

1906. Earthquake in Formosa, towns and villages wiped 
out. 

Alarming earthquake at San Francisco, followed by 
a devastating firo that completed its ruin. 
Earthquake reduced V^al])araiso to ruins ; 3,000 
perish^. 

1907. Earthquake destroyed Kingston, Jamaica; 700 
lives lost. 

1908. Awful earthquake in and n round Messina, about 
lt»0,000 .sup]»osed to have perished. 


4.— GEEAT PESTILENCES, FAMINES, STOBMS & OTHER DISASTERS. 


A.I). 

1016. Terrible famine throughout Europe. 

1193-5. Famine in Endaiid followed by pcKtilenee. 

1348. England visited by the “ Black Doutli,” Dnedhird 
of its inhabitants .said to have perisheil. Through- 
out Europe tlio deaths amounted, it was estimated, 
to 20,000,000. 

1485. The “ Sweating Siekness ” nppeare<l in London for 
the first time and earri(Kl oil' tluiUHands. 

1665. Groat Plague of London in M'hieh more than 
60,000 perished. 

1666. C,reut Fire in London, raged for five days. St. 
Paul’s Cathedral and many churches included 
among the buildings dt'stToyod. 

1703. a'he worst storm ever known in Englaml. Enor- 
mous damage on land and sea. The Eddystone 
^ Lighthouse was (icHtroyed, and with it perished its 
designer, \\ mstanley. 

perished people 

SuidMlaS"''™ 


1834. 

1846. 


1848. 

1861. 

1865. 

1871. 

1877. 

1877 


Houses of Parliament destroyed by fire 
c^op P< 

In the descent of the Jilatterhorn after Mr Whvi 

lotted'' “ '"“‘I" 

to roach the summit, four of their number f(41 
a precipice and were killed. 

SlyS* nearly 20,000 build 

S-fW-OOO porWied. 

Ouna. sUe™“000 OOft"* Pro^noei 

•perished, o»W,000 are reported to 1 


A.l>. 

1S92. Great famine in Russia. 

1894. Terrible ColUory Disaster in South Wales; nearly 
300 Uvea lost, 

1896. More than 1,000 people crushed to death in a 
panic during a ftH-e held at Moscow, to com- 
memorate the coronation of the Czar. 

189/. IhsaHtroua fire at a Charity Bazaar in Paris; 
more than lOO peopli*, mostly women, lost their 
lives. 

1898. 'J'errific Hurricane in the West Indies; many 
hundred liv<;s lost ; numerous slapping disoisters, 
and many sugar estates devastated. 

Great Cit y 1< ire at Crijiplegate ; damage two 
million sterling. 

1899, Sc/riou.s landslip following a severe earthquake at 
Darjeeling, India; hundreds of acres of tea plan* 
tations destroyed. 

Great hotel firo in New York, entailing the loss of 
many lives. 

1901. Jerriblo colliery disaster in Wales, between seventy 
and eighty liven lost. 

llKj3. Dreadful disaster on Underground Eleckic Railway 
in Paris ; more than seventy people killod, mostly 
by suffocation. 

Terrible fire at Colney Hatch Asylum ; some fifty of 
the patients killed. ^ 

1906. Groat mine disastcu* near Lille, France; more than 
J.OOO lives lost.. Three wiH'ks after the accident 
fourteen men w ere found alive and brought to the 
surface. 

liailway accident near Salisbury, to the train 
forming the American boat express; of the fifty 
passengers, twenty-one were killed outright. ^ 
Great Typhoon at Hong-Kong ; many vessels were 
wrecked and thousands of Chinese killed. 

Disastrous railway accident near Dundee ; twentv* 
one killed. ^ 
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ww MISCELL^OUS FACTS ANp FIOUBES. 

5, -NOTABLE SBtIPWBECKS. 

A.D. 


1782. Oromnor, Indiaman, lost off South Africa. 

Royal George, man-of-war, foundered o6f Spithead ; 
about 800 lives lost. 

1786. Balaewell, East Indiaman, lost ; about 370 people 
drowned. 

1792. Vaion, packet of Pover, lost off Calais ; a similar 
loss had not occurred for more than 100 years. 

1799. B.M.S. Lutine, lost off Dutoh coast. Only one man 
saved, and he died before reaching England. Vast 
treasure aboard ; £100,000 has been recovered, but 
over a million still remains under the waves. 

1800. Qoeen Charlotte, man-of-war, burnt off Leghorn; 
about 700 perishtd. 

1811. St. George, Deffance, and Hero, throe men-of-war, 
lost off Jutland ; of all the crews, numbering about 
2,000 men, only eighteen were savctd. 

1825. Kent, East Indiaman, burnt in the Bay of Biscay ; 
nearly all saved by the brig Cambiia. 

1833. Amphitrite, with female convicts for New South 
Wales, wrecked off Boulogne; only three saved out 
of a total of 130. 

1849. Royal Adelaide. steamer, wrecked off Margate: 
400 lives lost. 

1852. Birkenhead, troopship, lost off South Afrii-a; 
between 400 and 500 perished. 

1854. Eleven British transports with cargo worth half 
a million, wrecked in the Blu(’k Sen ; 500 drowned. 

1855. Paciflo, steamer, left Liverpool for New Y'ork with 
nearly 200 people on board ; never heard of again 
(suppostnl to have struck an ic< berg). 

1850. Royal Charter, steamer, wrecked off Ajiglesea • 
450 lost. 

1866. London, steamer, foundered in tho Bay of Biscay ; 
200 drowned. 

1870. H.M.S. Captain, foundered near Finisterre, with 
tho loss of all her crew except eighteen. Among 
the lost was Capl-ain Coles, the designer of the ship. 

1873. Atlantic (White Star Line), lost off Nova Sectiu ; 
bf'twecn 500 and OOO drown'’<|, 


A.D. 

1876. Grosser Rwlurst, German irpnclad, lost by coIUsioi 
with Kdnig Wilhelm. 

Mistletoe, yacht, run down in tho Solent by H.M 
yacht Alberta. (Queen Victoria on board). &ptau 
of Alberta reprimanded. 

1 878. Eurydice, training-ship, homeward bound, founderec 
off the Isle of Wight with some 300 of her crew. 
Princess Alice, pleasure steamer, sunk by collisioi 
in tho Thames ; more than 600 lost, 

1891. Utopia, British steamer, with 800 Italian emigrant 
for New York, sank in Gibraltar Bay ; 660 person* 
drowned. • 

1893. Victoria, warsliip, sank off Tripoli from coUisioi 
w’ith the Camperdown ; about 300 lost, including 
Admiral Tryon. 

1806. Elbe, North Gc!*mau Lloyd steamer, lost of 
Lowestoft ; more than 300 To^t. 

Drnmmond Castle, Capo Liner, lost off ITshant 
above 200 lost.. 

1897. Aden, P. & 0. Liner, lost in the Indian Ocean ; 
nearly 100 drowned. 

1898. Mohogan, liner, wrecked on tho Manacles, of 
Cornwall; over 100 lost. 

La Bonrgoyne, French Liner, sank off Novla Sc'*»fiH 
from colli.sion with a British sailing-ship ; about 
500 lives lost. 

1809. Stella, excursion stonmer from Southampton to thf 
Channel Islands, wrecked on the Casquet Rocks ii 
a fog ; 100 lives lost. 

1 905. Hilda, excursion steamor, lost off tho French coast 
over 100 lives lor.t. 

1900. Montagu, battleship, struck on tho rocks off Lund) 
Island. All effort.s to save tl'.e ship unavailing 
but no lives lost. 

1907. Beilin, a pa'?senger vessel from Harwich, witl 
145 persons on board, wrecked in a storm on th< 
H ok of Holland ; only fifteen saved. 

1 009. Republic, a White Star IJnor, wrecked from collision 
Rescue of po'^sengers duo to wirelosa telegraphy, j 


e.-GEEAT DISCOVERIES AND INVENTIONS. 


A.D. 

1320. Invention of gunpowder by Schwarz. 

1589. Invention of the Knitting-framo by William lA*e. 
1607. Galileo constructed the first T<.*le.scope. 

1628. Circulation of the Blood di.scovered !)y William 
Harvey. 

1640. Barometer invented by Torricelli, nn Italian. 

1689. Discovery of tlio Law of Gravitation by Sir Isaac 
New'ton. 

1710. Invention of tho pianoforte by Cristofalli, nn 
Italian. 

1721. Fir^ Mercury thermometer const ructe<l b_v 
Falirenheit. 

1763. Hargreaves’ Spinning Jenny invented. 

1764. Bogitming of many improvements in the Steam 
Engine by James Watt. 

1769, Arkwright invented the Spinning-frame. 

1779. Crompton invented a Spinning machine called the 

mule. 

1783. Balloon invented by the Montgolfier Brothers. 
1786, Cartwright invontod a power loom for aveaving. 
1798. Vaccination introduced by Dr. Jtiiiucr. 

1816. Sir Humphrey Davy’s invention of n Safety-lamp 
for use in mines. 

1830, Electiical Induction discovered by Michael Faraday 
thus paving the way for etoctrio lighting, telegraphy, 
•to. 


A.D. 

1837. The Magnetic Needle telegraph patented by Cookt 
and \£'hcatfltonp. 

1841, Invention of the Sew'ing-maehine by Efins Howe. 

1847. Sir James Simpson introduces the use of Chloroforii 
as an ausBsthetie. Chloroform wa-a discoverecksomi 
years previously by nn American chemist. 

1840. Steam Hammer invented by James Nasmyth. 

18.60. Bessemer’s patent for making Steel. 

1864. Introduction of the Antiseptic Treatment I: 
surgery by Lord Lister. 

1868. Dynamite invented by Nobel. 

Invention of Whitehead’s Torpedo. 

1876. Invention of Bell’s Articulating Telephone. 

1877. Invention of Edison’s Phonograph. 

1882. Kocli discovers the bacillus of Tuberculosis am 
later that of Cholera. 

1884. Invention of Nordenfelt’s Submarine boat. 

1880. Louis Pasteur discovers a method of luoculatJon a 
a cure for Hydrophobia. The Pasteur Institute a 
Palis opened. 

1890. Cordite invented by Sir F. A. Abel. 

1898. First practical r.j>plication of Marconi’s System c 
Wireless Telegi*apby. 

1903. Radium discovered by M. and Mmo. Curio; 



M&MOUABLt JEJVBNTS, 


lOU 


7.— MISCELLANEOUS EVENTS. 


66 . 

. A.D. 

10C6. 

1453. 
^ 1473. 

f.l492. 
^1620. 
" 1621. 

; 1632. 
1649. 
1586. 
1688. 
1607. 

1613. 

1620. 

1620. 

N 1649. 
1676. 
1683. 
1688. 
1694. 
1704. 

^ 1720. 

’ 1752. 
1754. 
1767. 


f 1769. 
i)|766. 

1768. 

il780. 

K 

|l7d3. 

I:1788. 
0789. 
1 1790. 
0793. 
96. 

'97, 

m. 


112 . 

114 . 

120 . 

29 . 

30 . 

32. 

31. 

35 . 

38 . 

40 . 


43. 

45. 


Inyasioa of Britain by Julius Ciosar. 

ImrasioD of England by William, Duke of Nor- 
mandy. 

Constantinople taken by the Turks. 

Printing introduced into England by William 
Caxton. 

Columbus discovered America. 

Magellan, the first to circumnavigato the world. 
Conquest of Mexico by Cortes. 

Conquest of Peru by i^r.arro. 

Francis Xavier, the first missionnry to visit Japan. 
Drake introduced tobacco into England. 

Defeat of the Sjmnish Armada. 

Virginia, the first English Colony, founded in 
America. 

New River water brought to London. 

Tea introduced into England. 

Lauding of the Pilgrim Fathers at Plynsoatb, 
MaN>ac)m8eUs. 

Trial and Execution of Charles 1. 

Greenwich Observatory founded. 

London street lamps first lighted. 

Trial and acquittal of the seven Bishops. 

Bank of England foundiHl. 

Capture of (bbraltar by Sir George Ronko. 

South ScA Rubblu exploded. 

New Calendar adopted in England. 

British Museum openwl. 

Admiral Byng tried by court-martial and shot. 
Clive wins the Rattle of Plas..e,y, and lays the 
foundation of our Indian Empire. 

Capture of Quebec by General Wolfe. 

First tunnel for navigation construct <d in England, 
was on the Bridgwater Canal, by Rrindlry, 

Royal Academy of Arts founded. 

First Derby niri. 

The Gordon Riots. 

Fir^ Execution in front of Newgate prison. 
Hitherto held at Tyburn near the Marble Arch, 
ttrst British Sottlomout in Australia. 

Outbreak of tho French Revolution. 

The first Lifeboat launched. 

Execution of I.ouis XVI. and Mario Antoinette. 
Trial of Warren Hastings, lasted seven rears and 
ended m an acquittal. 

Mutiny of tho Noro. 

Gas fir^ used to fight a street in London. 

^ tho British dominions, 

prohibited by Act of Parliament. 

, Famous Duel between “ 8hannon ” and the 

Chesapeake of tho American navy, in which 
tne former was Victorious, 

n A /air 

was hold on the Tbamos. 

Oeo4e IV Caroline, wife of 

First Uuivorsitv Boat Race. 

Frst Passenger Railway opened in England. 

Pillory m uso for the last time. A perjurer named 
f the last to suffer in this way. ^ 

First Reform Bill passed. ^ 

I ueffi? Empire. 

I 04 Matches came into use. 

O the Atlantic. 

l:z teoXa*" 

Postage introduied. 

Thamw Tunnel completed. 

Sait set 


l.D. 

1847. 

1860. 

1861, 


18.58. 

1859. 

1801. 


1804. 

1866. 

18G7. 

1868. 

I860. 

1870. 

1874. 

1875. 

1878. 

1882. 

1886 . 

1887, 

1893. 

1804. 

IS.OO. 

1807 . 

1808. 

1000. 

1001. 

1002 , 


1903. 

1905. 

1906. 


1907. 


Gold discovered in California. 

McClure discovered the North-west Passage. 

Gold discovered at Bathurst, in Australia. 

First Great International Exhibition held in Hyde 
Park. 

The New York racing yacht “ America ” won the 
R.Y.S. cup at Cowes, 

Speko discovered Victoria N 5 miiza. 

First Handel Festival held at tho Crystal Palace. 
Emancipation of the Russian Serfs. 

Great Comet seen in England. 

Launch of the “ Warrior,” the first iron-plated 
vessel in tho British navy. 

Opening of the Post Office Savings Bank throughout 
the British Isles. 

Garibaldi presented with tho freedom of the City 
of London. 

First Electric cable laid across the Atlantic was in 
1863, but it proved a failure. The first to prove 
a success w as laid eight years later. 

Wall of Cbukenwell prison, London, blown up by 
Fenians to free two of their number imprisoneii 
there. 

Michael Barrett, one of the Fenians, executed. 
This w^as thr> last public execution. 

Suez Canal opened. 

Thames Embankment completed. 

Diamonds discovered at Kimberley. 

Tiohborne Trial, Conviction of Arthur Orton for 
perjury and forgerj^ 

Captain Webb swam from Dover to Calais. A few 
years later he was drowned while trying to swim 
the rapids of Niagara. 

Removal of Temple Bar from its position between 
the Strand and Fleet Street. 

Murder of Lord Froclerick Cavendish, chief 
secretary for Ireland, and Mr. Burke, in Plicnnix 
Park, Dublin. 

Gold diacoverod in the Witwatorsrand, Transvaal. 
Great Naval Review held at Spithcad in honour of 
the Queen’s Jubilee. 

l^epartnro of an Arctic Expedition under Nansen 
in tho Frara. 

Tower Bridge opened. 

Mancliestor Shijj-Canal opened. 

Captain Dreyfus’ trial. 

Andr/fo set out in a balloon to reach the North Pole, 
l)iit was never heard of again. 

Colcbraiion of Queen Victoria’s Diamond Jubilee. 
Introduction of Imperial Penny Postage between 
Great Britain and Imr Colonics. ^ 

fin'd a pistol at tho Prin-e 
ot Wales at tho railway station at Brusseds. No 
one was hurt. 

First rr.r!i,Hn(;i.t of the Anutraliim CommonweaUh 
opened l)y (ho Dako and Diiehes, o£ Cornwell and 
york. 

Great Siberian Railway computed. 

Opening of ilio Cordon Memorial"' College 
Ki.artoum. * 

Completion of the Great Nile Dam at Assouan. 
Great Coronation Review held at Spitl/cad. 
Anglo-.Japaiieso Alliance signed. 

Great Coronation Durbar ludd at 
‘^iniplon Tuniif‘1 c<^p]eted. 

Anarchist attempt to blow up the Kiivr and Queci 
of Spain on tJheir wedding-day. * 

Return of Commander Peary’s seventh Arctic 
expedition, after approaching tho Polo 30 miloi 
nearer than any other ExpeJitW. 

Opening of the new *• Old Bailry.” 


at 


! at Delhi. 
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1012 MISCELLANEOUS FACTS AND FIGURES. 


THE LONGEST HIVBBS IN THE WOBLD. 


Kazne. 

Mltaissippi with Missouri (N. Amoriru) 

Am&zOD (S. Anu'rlc.i) . 

Nile • • 

Vexijsei (Siberia) . . 

Congo (W. AfrifR) , 

Yang-tse-klang . . . iciiina) . . 

Lena (.Sil»eria) . . 

Hoang-ho (<Uiltiu) . . 

Niger (W. Afriea) . 

Amur ( A^^a) 

La Plata t S. Amfirica) 

Obi (Siberia) , . 

Volga (f.'uasia) . . 

St. Lawrence. . . . (N. AmericA) 

•Mackenzie .... (M. America) 


Length in Miles. Name. Length In Mllefc 

(about). (about). 

.... 4,200 Colorado ..... (N. America) .... i\00t) 

.... 4,000 Yukon (Alaska) 2,000 

.... 3,500 Indus (India) 1,900 

.... .3,100 Eio Grande . . . . (N. America) , . , , 1,800 

.... 3,000 Brahmaputra . . . (India) 1,800 

. . . . 3,000 Danube (Central Kurope) ... 1,700 

.... 3,000 Euphrates (Asia Minor) .... 1,700 

. . . . 2,700 Ganges (India) ...... 1,550 

.... 2,C00 Orinoco ..... (S. America) .... 1,500 

. . . . 2,500 Irawadi (Burma) . . probably 1,600 

. . . . 2,500 Zambesi (10. Africa) 1,500 

.... 2,300 Columbia (N. America) .... 1,300 

. . . . 2.300 Dnieper (Russia) 1,250 

. . . . 2,200 Don (Russia) 1,100 % 

. . . . 2,200 Murray (Austiaiiu) 1,100 


('‘oinpure the Tliumos— 220 inllub.) 


•'J’lu; name Mackenzie is often re.-^trb ted to tlie river beiow Croat SI; 


avG Lake, in lcn .jt!i 1,100 miles. 


THE HIGHEST MOUNTAINS IN THE WORLD. 


(Ari'UOXIMATE llEICmS GIVEN). THOSE MAUKED THOS (•) AUE VOLCANOES. 


Name. 

Height in Vhcre situated. 

f.Hd. 

Name. 

Height in Whore situated, 

feet. 

Mount Everest 

29,000 

(Himalayas) India. 

Mount SL Elias 

18,000 

(Alaska Alts.) N. America. 

Dapsang . . 
Godwin Ausiin 

28,500 

(Karakorum Alts.) Central Asia. 

•Orizaba . . . 

17,400 

Mexico. 

28,200 

(ilimalayjis) India. 

•Popocatapetl • 

17,400 

Alcxico. 

Kinchin jinga 

28,100 

(Himalayas) India. 

Kenia . . . 

17,200 

British E. Africa. 

Dliawalagiri 

20,800 

(llirnalayuH) India. 

Mount Ararat . 

17,000 

Armenia. 

Kauda Devi 

25,700 

(lliinahiyas) India. 

Ruwenzori . . 

1 n.fioo 

E. Africa. 

Tagharma . 

25,500 

(I’amir) Turkestan. 

Kazbek . . . 

10,500 

((’aucasus Mta.) Rassla. 

Khau-tengri 

24,000 

(ThiaTi Rhan Alts.) China. 

tMonnt Brown . 

10,000 

(Uoi'ky Alts.) British N. America. 

Aconcagua . 

22,400 

(Andes) Chili. 

, Mont Blanc . 

15,700 

(Pennine Alps) France. 

Eaufmann . 

22,200 

(Pamir) 'Purkestau. 

Monte Rosa . 

15,200 

(Pennine Alps) Italy, 

Kercodario . 

22,000 

(Andes) Chili. 

Ras Dashan 

15,100 

Abyssinia. 

Gualtieri . 

21,500 

(Andes) Bolivia. 

' Agua. . . . 

16,000 

Central America. 

Huascan . 

21,500 

(Andes) I’eru. 

Matterhorn . . 

11,700 

(Pounino Alps) Switzerland, 

Korata . . 

21,400 

(Andes) Bolivia. 

1 Blanca Peak . 

14,400 

(Rocky Mta.) Uniiod States, 

E. Africa. 

Chimborazo 

20,000 

(Andos) Ecuador. 

Ligonyi( Elgon) 

14.000 

Kilima-Njaro 

•Cotopaxi 

19,700 

E. Africa. 

Finster-Aarhom 14,000 

(Bernc.se Alps) Switzerland. 

19,500 

(Andes) Ecuador. 

Jimgfrau . . 

13,700 

(Berne.se Alps) Switzerland, 

•Autisana . 

19,100 

(Andes) Ecuador. 

FremonPs Peak 

13,500 

(Rocky Mts.) N. America. 

Cayatube . 

19 000 

(Andes) Ecuador. 

Mount Cook . 

12.300 

(Southern Alps) New Zealand. 

Demavend . 
Elburz . . 

18,500 

18,300 

(Elburz Alts.) Persia. 

(Caucasus Alts.) llmasla. 

*Fusi Yama . . 

13,300 

Japan. 


(Coniparo Hen NeviH 4,400 foot, the loftiest muuutuin in the liritiKh IkIohV 
t The heights ol the peaks iu British Noriii America are variously given. Tims, some autlioritics put Mount Brown at 10,00)1) 

feet, wliilo it lias been given os low as 10,000 feet. 

^'ho greatest Ocean Depths nr*’ about tiie same distance below the sea-level ns nre tlie liigliest mountains .above it. The 
greatest depth so fnr recorded is 30,930 feet, near tlie Kerinadec Llunds in the soutli-west Pacific. The greatest depth known 
In tlje Atlantic is 27,900 feet, to the north of tljo West Indies. In the Indian Ocean the deepest sounding hitherto made 
Is 19,200 feel. 


COMPARATIVE RAINFALLS. 

o 

The annual rainfall varies greatly in different places. In the Sahara and Gobi deserts, in parts of Mexico and Peru, it 
never rains at all, while at (.’herrHjnuigi, in Bengal, the annual rainfall amounts to 493 inches. The highest rainfalls occur in 
the tropics, in mountainous districts and in regions near the sea. In parts of England and Scotland the rainfall does not 
amount to thirty inches, indeed in Lincolnshire it is below twenty inches; on the other hand more than forty inches fall 
over a portion of England, while over a considerable part of the Scotch Highlands the amount exceeds eighty inches. The 
rainfall is higher in Ireland. The highest rainfall in England is at Reathwaite, in the Lake District. The difference is in 
some cases very striking ; thu.s. in Norway and in Spain tlie annual fall varies from nearly seventy inches to thirteen. In 
Iluasia anct“Sibcria it drops horn twenty inches to three, and France and Germany liave a rainfall varying from thirty- 
live to twenty inches, though the ligures are much larger in mountainous districts. The annual rainfall of Australia is as 
low as seven inches in some i)arta, while in others it mounts os high as iifty or sixty inches. The accompanying table shows 
the annual fall of rain in various parte of the world. 


I’iace. 

Situation. 

Annu.al Rainfall 

Place. 

Situation. 

Annual Rainfall 

Seathwaite .... 

. England. . 

iu incheji. 

. ... 146 

New York . . 

. , United States . 


in inches, 

. 38 

London 

. England . , 

. . . . 24 

San Diego . . 

. . California . , 


. 9 

Bergen 

. Norway . . 

.... 73 

Hokitika . . 

. . New Zealand . 


. 120 

North Cape .... 

. Norway . . 

. . . . 11 

Christchurch . 

. . New Zealand . 


. 26 

Cberrapungi .... 

. Bengal , , 

.... 493 

Zanzibar . . 

. . E. Africa . . 


. 59 

Bombay 

. India . . . 

.... 74 

Port Elizabeth 

. . S. Africa . . 


, 24 

Karachi or Kurrachee . 

. India . . . 

...» 7 

Fort Said . . 

. . Egypt . . . 


. 2 

Ratnapura .... 

, Ceylon . . 

.... 148 

Brisbane . . 

. . Queensland 


. 60 

Ck>Iombo 

, Ceylou . , 

.... 87 

Gawler . . . 

. . S. Australia . 


. 13 

Vera Cruz 

, Mexico . . 

.... 180 






RACES OP MANKIND. 


Tbe hnman tolly Ims bwn 

Kagro; the Malay; the American, Ihe table below will gjre an 

Tbe CbnoMian or . . Tlie natives of Europe (^th the 
Indo-Enropean Race, exceptiou of the M agjars of HungaiTt 
(white) and the Laplanders and linns), the 

I’eraians, Jews, Arabians, Hindoos, 
Afghans, and the people of Nortiiern 
Africa ; also the descendants of Euro- 
peans in America, ifouth Africa, 
Australia, etc. 

The Bfongolian Race . The Chinese, Japanese, Siamese, Bur- 
^ellow) mese, Tibetans and Koreans; also the 

Laplanders, J-'inns, Magyars, Q’artars 
, and Turks, and many Buasiuns. 


They are as follows: ITje Caucasian; the Mongolian; tbe 
Idea of the tribes or nations comprising these five great races. 


Tbe natives of Africa south of the 
Sahara with the exception of the 
colonists of Cape Colony, etc. The 
natives of Australia, Tasmania and 
some of the Malaysian Islands are 
also included under this heading. 

The Malav Race. . . The natives of the Malay Peninsula. 

The the Indian Archipelago and most of 

the islands of Oceania. 

The Indian tribes of America, who are 
gradually dying out. 


The Negro Race . 

(black) 


The American Race 
or Bed Indians . 


RELATIVE HEIGHT AND WEIGHT. 

A gtnnco at the table below will pive a fair idea of what people’a weiRlit ebould bo Id proporUoD to tlicir height. 
average man or woman prows Ktoutcr witli advancing years, and Blimness is becoming to the young, but to be well-pro- 
portioned, the fiilly-dereloiied man or woman should conform to the following standard : 


Five feet 

WOMEN. 

BTONEfl. Pounds. 
about 7 6 

E’ive feet two inches 

Five feet three inche.s 

MEN. 

STONES, 
about 9 

„ 9 

POUNDS, 

0 

7 

I'ive feet one inch 


» 7 

10 

Five feet four inches 


9 

13 

Five lect two inche=< 


„ 8 

0 

I'Mvc feet five inches 


,. 10 

2 

Five feet three im’lio; 


M 8 

7 

Five feet six inches 


„ 10 

5 

Five feet four iiiche'> 


M 9 

0 

?'’ivc feet seven Inchc-? 


„ 10 

8 

Five feet fne inches 


M 9 

7 

Five feet eight inches 


11 

1 

Five feet Bix inches 


„ 9 

13 

Five feet nine inches 


M U 

7 

Five feet seven inches 


„ 10 

6 

Five feet ten inches 


« 12 

1 

Five feet eight inches 


„ 10 

13 

Five feet eleven inches 


.* 12 

8 

Five feet nine inebes 


n 11 

2 

Bix feet 


„ 12 

10 


NOTABLE BAILWAY TUNNELS. 


Name. T.iongtli vSituatiou. 

in iiiiles 
(about.) 

Simplon (complef.e(l _ 1*2 connects Switzerland and 

February, lOO.T )-2 Italy. 

The total cost is | g 
roughly about i 3 
£3,000,'000. 

Mount St. Gothard 
Mont Cenis 
Atlberg 

Boosao Mountain 
St. Clair. . . . 


Name, lACUgth Situation, 

in miles 
(about.) 

Severn . (Ireat Western Railway. 

Totley . 3J Midland Hatlway. 

Woodhead 3 Groat Central Railway. 

Stand edge ...... 3 North Western Railw.o.y. 

Bramhope North Eastern Railway. 

Medway 2 South Easteni Railway. 

Cowburn 2 Midland Railway. 

Bor 1| Great Western Railway. 

Mersey 1^ between I/iVerpool and 

Birkenhead. 


a, [Italy. 

.9 conrutcifl Switzerland and 

^ S coniicf’ t a France and 1 taly. 

^ 0 Austria. 

4 1 SlaasachuRotts. 

2 under the river St. Clair 
in North America. 

(llicrc are in all about thirty tunnels in England which exceed one mile in length.) 


SOME FAMOUS ORGANS. 


wL®k ?IF and tbe first apeoime 

from n! ? • H ctesibiua of Alexandria, Instruments bui 

b^th^ EwSr N."ra “‘tI ^ Ilonra ware patronize 
the contuta^in the nnhiio emp.oyod to occompan 

The date of the introdilSirtn*^T secular purpoeo 

uncertain but it K ^^hiiJch ; 

century. ’ probably towards the end of the 7t 

nwto'&etol* W ‘ 

• • • . Ihis organ was for a long tiro 
^e largest in the worJt 
IjBgun in 17.^5 it took mor 
than three years to completf 
The belfoivs of this organ ar 
worked '‘sec-saw” faahioi 
by a man walking up am 
down a long plank. 


Seville Cathedral 


R<>T»l^b«tHall, London 


Ch'jstal Palace, Sydenham . 

St. George’s Hall, Liverpool , 

Church of St. Maurice, Olmutz, 

Austria 

I-ioeds Town Hall .... 
Church of St. Peter and St. 

Paul, Gdrlitas, Silesia . , 
Roman Oatholio Cathedral 
Montreal ..... 
Music Hall, Cincinnati, U.S. 
Town Hall, Byaney, N.S.W. . 


Church of St. Nicholas, Frei- 
burg, Bwiteerland . . . 


This huge organ vSs erected in 
1867. 

Erected at a cost of about 

£ 10 , 000 . 


This organ has the distinction 
of being tbe largest ever 
built for an English Colony. 

One of the llncst-toned organs 
in Europe. 
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SOME OF THE WOEIiD’S LABGEST BELLS. 

We do not know wLo invented tLe bell ; it probably had no single inventor, but was the outcome of the combined ideas of 
many. It ia uncertain, also, at what date large bells were introduced, though it is probable tliey came into nse at the 
time of the dawn of Chriatlanity. “ But for fully a tiionsand years, we may feel certain that Christendom, and England as 
part of it, has heard the far-reaching tones of tlie bells ring out, now gladly, now sadly, across broad acres of field and 
1^■oo(lland, and over the busy hum of the bustling town. And in all that time tlmre has been scarce an event of interest In tlie 
life of nations or of districts, not many even in the lives of private Individuals, in which the tones of the bells have not 
mingled with the emotions tluit verc aroiKcd thereby.**— From “A Book about Bells,*’ by the llev. George 8. 1’yack, B.A. 

AvvnoMiiAri: Aitroximatis 

WUJCllT IN 7’ON'.S. BkMAUKS. WKIGUT IN TONS. REMARKS. 


•’ Tsar Kolokol,” tho Great 

200 

Supposed to Lave been 

8t. Isaac’s Cathedral, SLl'etera- 

23 

Like tlie boU of Moscow, 

Boll of Aloscow' (the largest 


cast in 1C53. In 1737 

burg 


this fine specimen is 

bell In the world.) 


a tire caused its foil, 
and it remained on tho 
ground, cracked and use- 

Olmfttz, Austria 

18 

adorned with imperial 
portraits. 



less, until 1837, when it 

Notre Damo, Paris 

18 




w iis made to serve as the 

Vienna 

IS 




ilome of a chapel which 

St. I’aurs, Loudon 

17 

“Great raul" was cast 



V. as exe.avatcd beneath it. 



and hung in 1882. 

Great Jk'li at Jlliugoou, Burmah 125 

•Said by some autiioritics 

Sens, Prance 

15 




to rival tiio giant of 

Brfurfc Cathedral, Prusiiau 

13 

Tills bell was cast at the 



Jloscow in point of size. 

Saxony 


end of tho 15th century. 

Another IIohcow Bell 

125 

Tilts Is file largest bell 

Montreal (B.O. Cathc dial) 

13 



in Uie in the world. 

York 

12 


Tfiotircat Bell at rchiu 

."n 


** Big Ben,” Westminster 

11 

►See uudor “Bells’* In 

Novgorod, llussifi 

:n 


Otirlitz, Silesia 

10 

JDic(, of Gen. hit. 

“ !K«im!relocke,’* Cologne 

20 


Bruges 

10 

t-iuthcaral 



“ Great Tom," Oxford 

7 




NOTABLE SPIRES AND TOWERS. 


The following 

arc the heights of some of tho most notable f:pircs and towers in the world, 

lililGUT IN FKKT. IlKWirr IN PELT. 

LilTrl Tower, Chump- dc-Mar.*?, P 

iris , . . . t»8t 

Suliobury Cathedral ., 

. . . . 404 

Glm Cathedral 

« . . . 532 

Freiburg Minster, Baden 

. , . . 880 

Cologne CHtliodral 

. . * • 51 2 

FJoreiice Cathedral 

370 

Bourn Gidhcdral 

. . . . 483 

Chartres Cathedral, France 

370 

Ht. Niclmlas, llaiiibnrg « 

480 

8t. Paul’s, London 

8t. Isaac’s C'athodrul, St. Petorsburg 

365 

8tra;il)urg Cathedral . . . , 

.. .. 401 

S30 

Bt. Flcplicu's OaUu'dral, Vicuna 

. . . . 450 

8t. Patrick's Cathedral, New York 

325 

8t. Voter’s Borne 

. . . . uo 

Norwich Cathedral .. .. 

314 

Aitiions Cathedral . . . , 

. . . . 420 

Notre Damo. I’aris .. ,, 

310 

Notro Parno, Antwerp 

» . . . 4()c) 

Ouutcrbury Cathedral ,, 

. • . 235 


NOTABLE BRIDGES. 

The earliest bridges were made of wood. T'ho most famous bridge ti antiquity was Trajan’s slono atructuro over 
the Danube, 4,1)00 feet in length. The accompanying list gives a few details of r,omo of the most famous of zuodcru 
bridges. 


Namo. 

Length 

Date of Designer. 


in feet 

Corujde- 


(about.) 

tion. 


Britannia . s . . 

1510 

1850 

Stepheuson aud Fairbairn 

Brooklyn .... 

GOOO 

18S3 

Roebling 

Calcutta . . . . 

1530 

- 

Sir Bradford Leslie . , 

Clillon Suspension . 

700 

1804 

Brunei . . s . . . 

Fwth 

h‘2'.Vd 

1889 

Sir John Fowler and 




Sir liettjamin Baker 

Grosvenor .... 

310 

183‘2 

Harrison 

Kaw Bridge . . . 

1300 

1903 

Sir IVolfe Barry . . , 

London Bridge . . 

lOtiO 

1831 

Sir John Rennio . . . 

Jfleuai 

1700 

1826 

Telford 

Newcastle High Love! 

1400 

1840 

l\oh(‘rt Stephenson . . 

Niagara Suspension. 


1855 

Rwbling ...... 

St. Lawrence (Quebec) 3-00 

— 



Tay .... 

. . 10,600 

1887 

Barlow , . , . 

Tower . » * 

. . 800 

1894 

Sir Wtilfe Barry , 

Ztimbosi . . 

. . C50 

1006 

Afr. G. A. Ilobiion 


Description. 


Tubular Suspension bridge over the Mcnai Strait, on tlie 
(Vnertler and Holyhead Uailway. 

Suspension bridge over East River, connects Dro^'klyn 
W'ith New York. 

A pontoon bridge, jirobnldy tho loiigotit Hoating hridgo 
ia thti world. 

Bridge over the A von nenr Bristol (Formerly Hunger- 
fo^ Bridge over the 'i iiames near Charing Cross), 
Railway bridge across the rivet Forlli, Scotland. 

Single span stoixo btidge over Bee at CVveatet, 

Over the Thames; connects Brentford with Kow. 

Over tho Thames. 

Suspension Bridge over the Menai Strait, 

Vc.iuievia Newcastle with Cuteshead. 

Over the Niagara. 

Cantilever bridge across the St. I^wrencc, six miles 
above Quebec. In 1007 a part collapsed, while 
building. Tho BoTninion Governuicut has since 
iiiidei*t;ikou the ta'jk of completion. 

Railway bridge over the Tay lu Scotland. 

Suspi*nsioD and bascule bridge over the Thames at 
London. 

Cantilever bridge across the Zambesi, 700 yards bdow 
the Victoria I'alls. « 
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NEWMARKET STAKES. 

GRAND NATIONAL. 

GRAND PRIX. 


JUBILEE. 

j 


8 yr» old. Colts 9 Ht. ; rillics 8 st. 11 
li mUi'b. 

HtecplechaHC flJvrrpool). 

4 miles W6 yards. (Hiiadimp). 

(Paris). 

8 years old. 1 imlo 7 furlongs. 

(Kemjrton). i 

1| miles (Handicap). 



* 



yr». 





yi-s. 

wght. 

1897 

Galtee More (a, h, r) 



Manifesto . 

9 

11-3 

Doge .... 



Clwyd . . . d 

7-5 

1898 

Cylleno .... 



Drof?hoda . 

6 10-12 

Lc Iloi Sole.U . . 



Dinna Forget , 6 

7-7 

1899 

Dominic H. . . . 



Manifesto . 

11 

12-7 

Ptarih .... 



Kt. of Thistle . 6 

8-4 

1900 

Diamond Jubilee (a. 

5. f) . . 

Ambush IJ. . 

G 

11-3 

Semendria 



Sirooia ... 5 

8-0 

1901 

William 111. . . 



Orudou . . 

II 10-0 

Clicri .... 



Santoi ... 4 

8-9 

1902 

Fowlinij Vwrr . 



Shanron La-ss 

7 10-1 

Kizil Koiirgan . 



Royal George . 4 

6-9 

1903 

Flotsam .... 



Drumrree . . . 

9 11-3 

Quo Vaclis 



Ypsilanti. . . 5 

8-1 

190*1 

Henry 1. ... 



Moifaa . . . 

8 

10-7 

Ajax .... 



Ypsilanti. . . 6 

9-6 

1905 

Oieero (n) . . . 



Kirklaiid . . . 

9 11-5 

Pinasseur . 



Ambition . . 4 

7-1 

19(M) 

I-ally .... 



Ascetie.’s Silver . 

a 

10-9 

Spearmint (rt). . 



T'onnetta , . 6 

8-11 

1907 

.... 



r.rernon . . . 

.a 

10-1 

Sans Souci 11. 



PtilarSiar . . 3 

7-12 

J908 

Si. Uoll . . . 



Ilulno .... 

a 

10-5 

Nortljoa.sfc 



J[ay<!en ... 4 

6-12 













ECUPSE STAKES. 


PRINCESS OP WALES. 

JOCKEY CLUB. 


MIDDLE PARK PLATE. 


(SftTulown). 



fNewmarket). 


(Newmnrket) 



(Xewmnrl«;t). 



11 miUiii. (£I0.(X)0.) 


li miles. (£10 (Hjo Htakes). 

IJ miles. (XHMSie .Stakes). 

6 furlongs. 2 yeius old. 

1 

JTh. 

WKht 



wkM. 




n 

eight. 

! 1897 

Persimmon (a, <•) , 

4 10-2 

Velaarjiicz . . 

.3 

8-1.3 

I-ovc Wisely . . 



Dicudonne . . • 

9-3 

' 1898 

Yeliisquez 

4 

10-2 

(rolctta 

4 

9-11 

Cyllene. . . 



Caiman .... 

9-0 

1899 

Flyiny Fox(fl!, 5, e). 

3 

9-4 

Inlying Fo.\ (a,b.c) 

3 

9-5 

Flying Fox (ri. 5, r> 



Dcmocr.it . . . 

9-0 

19(K) 

Diamond .lal)ile€(a.5,r)3 

9-t 

Merry Gal. . . 

3 

7-13 

Disguise 11. . 



Floriform . . . 

8-10 

1901 

Hpsom Lad . . . 

4 

9-13 

F 4 )Hom Lad . 

4 

9.-2 

Pietermaritzburg f a) 



M instead . . 

8-10 

1902 

Cheers .... 

n 

8-8 

A’elo-6 .... 

4 

9-2 

Rising Glass . 



l-’lotaam .... 

9-3 

1903 

.\rii I'atrirk (a) 

4 

10-2 

Ard Patrick (n) . 

4 

9-8 

Sceptre (6, c, d, e) 



Pretty Polly (c, d, e) 

9-0 

1901 

Darlcv Dale 

3 

9-1 

Dork Sand (a, h, c) 

4 

9-2 

Rock Sand (a, 5, #•) 



Jardy .... 

9-3 

1905 

Val D’Or . . . 

3 

0-1 

Denis . 

4 

8-3 

St. Amant (rt, 5) . 



Flair (r) . . . . 

n-0 

I9(ir, 

llansfibln' . 

4 

9-i:: 

llinnetord 

4 

8-4 

Reppo .... 



Galvani .... 

9-3 

1907 

i*.^tliy 

1 

9- 1 ;i 

Polvmelns 

,5 

9 7 

.‘^iiiicy .... 



Lesbia .... 

9-0 

1908 

Vour .Majt '.-,iy (* ) . 

3 

8-13 

(ilueen’s: .\ilv*M*at«*. 

4 

8-ln 

Railimn . 



Rayardo .... 

9-3 


ASCOT GOLD CUP 


ROYAL HUNT 

(Ascot). 

CUP. 

GOODWOOD CUP 


DEWHURST PLATE. 

(NewniJirkfi). 


2i 



7 fiirlonjrs yards, f llandienp; 

2i miles. 



7 ftu'lungs. 2 years old. 


Persimmon (a, ♦■) . 

Mh. 

w Chf 


yt.**. 


yrs. 


w 

C'glU. 

1897 

1 

9-0 

Kt. of Tliistle , 

4 

7-5 

Count. Schoniborg 

r> 

10-2 

riawfinoli 

8-9 

1898 

Kll II 

r. 

9-4 

Jaequeniart . 

4 

8-G 

King’s Me-5«e,ngfr 

3 

7-7 

Frontier .... 

8-9 

1S99 

Cyllene .... 

4 

9-0 

Ilefractor . . . 

3 

G-3 

ilcrman . . . 

a 

9-5 

Democrat . . . 

9-3 

19(K) 

Mennan .... 

a 

9-4 

Royal l''lu.sh . . 

a 

7-0 

Mazagan . . 

4 

O' 3 

Lord Robs . 

8-9 

1901 

Pantoi .... 

4 

9-0 

Stcalawav 

4 

G-7 

Fortunatiw . 

3 

8-0 

Game Chirk . • 

9-3 

1902 

Wilihimlll. . . 

1 

9-0 

The Solici((»r . 

4 

7-1 

Perseus . . . 

3 

7-1 

Rock Sand (a, 5, c ) . 

9-5 

1903 

Maximum If. , . 

4 

9-0 

Kunstler . . . 

T) 

7—5 

Rabelais , . . 

3 

7-2 

Henry 1. ... 

9-2 

1901 

Throwaway . 

5 

9-1 

Csarilas . . . 

5 

7-5 

Saltjiefre . . . 

4 

7-10 

Rouge Croix. . . 

8-9 

1905 

Zinfandel 

r» 

9-4 

Andover . . . 

1 

8-0 

Red Robe 

4 

7-10 

J’icton .... 

8-9 

1900 

liuielielor’s i;iilt<»u 

a 

9-1 

Dimioford . . 

4 

7-8 

Plum Tree . . 

;; 

7-12 

My I'et IT. . . . 

9-2 

1907 

Wliitc Knight . 

4 

9-0 

Ldly . , . . 

•1 

8-0 

White Kuiglif 

4 

9-10 

RiuKlor.i (r) . 

8-7 

1908 

Wliite Kni'^lu. . . 

i) 

9-1 

Rjlly the Ver^-'er . 

4 

0-13 

Radium . . . 


9 2 

Jbiyardo .... 

9-5 


UNCOLNSHIRE. 


CITY AND SUBURBAN. 

CESAREWITCH. 


1 CAMBRIDGESHIRE. 


( Mncola). 



( Knnom). 






(.Vewmarket). 



I mile, { Ilandican). 


1| miles. (Ilaiidirup). 

21 miles. (Hmulicnp). 

1 mile 1 tiiilong. (Jlnndieop). j 



vrs 

WKht. 


VI'S 

w«lit 

TtN. 

wgl.t 

J'l'S. 

Wgllt. 

1897 

Winklield’s Prido . 

*i 

8-9 

P.;jl.s.'<J»o . 

4 

7-4 

Merman . . . 

5 

i — r> 

C^omfrey ... 3 

7-2 

1898 

Prince Darealdiiio . 

5 

7-r» 

Ray Ronald . 

a 

8-0 

(ihalcnn'Mx . 

4 

7-5 

Geori'ie . . , G 

7-8 

1899 

Ccncnil I’eaeo . 

5 

7-ri 

Newliavcji 11. 

G 

9-0 

Scintillant . . 

3 

7-0 

Irish Try. . . 3 

7-n 

1900 

Sir Geoffrey . . . 

5 

8 -G 

Grafter . . . 

a 

H-K; 

Clarehavcn 

4 

7-1;; 

Bcrrill ... 4 

7-9 

1901 

Little FiVii . . . 

G 

7--.5 

Australian J't ir . 

5 

7-10 

Jtalsnrrocli 

3 

(i— 5 

Watershed . . .3 

7-7 

1902 

St. Marlow , 

4 

7-12 

First i’rincip.d . 

.5 

7-G 

Black Sativl . 

5 

8-2 

Balluntrae . . 3 

G-8 

1903 

Over Norttai . . 

G 

7-<! 

Rramhilla 

3 

7-1 

Grey Tick 

a 

G-9 

llarkler’s Pride . 3 

6r*10 

1901 

Tlninsured 

4 

7-10 

Jiobertle Diable . 

5 

8-2 

Wargrave . 

G 

7-4 

Hackler’s Pride . 4 

6-10 

1905 

Sansoxino . . 

4 

7-0 

Pharisf'e . 

G 

8-5 

Uammerkop , 

5 

8-9 

Velocitv ... 3 

0-5 

1905 



5 

8-0 

Dean Swift . 

!} 

7-11 

Mintagon . . . 

5 

7-0 

I’olymelus . . 4 

8-10 

1907 

Ob 

G 

8-10 

Velot'ity . , . 

5 

9-2 

Demure . . . 

4 

6-9 

Land Le.igue . 4 

7-1.3 

1908 

Kaffir Chief . 

0 

7-11 

Dean Swift . 

a 

8-12 

Yontoi 

4 

7-1 

M; rrovil ... 5 

7-10 


CBICKET. {See also next page.) 



CHAMHON 

COUNTIES. 1 

CHAMPION BATSMEN. 

CHAMHON BOWLERS. 

1887 

Surrey . , 

1897 

T.nnr:isliirc . 


(12 rompMed imiinffs.) 

Buns 

Aver, 


(Or<T 100 irkts.) 

W'kts 

Aver. 

1888 

Surrey . . 

1898 

Yorkshiro . 

1898 

Quaife (W. G.) , . 

1219 

r.0,9 

189S 

Hcarnc f.f. T.) 

2w3 

14.0 


r Surrey , • . 

1899 

Surrey . 

1899 

Major Poore . . 

1551 

91.2 

1899 

Trott (A. E.) . 

239 

17.0 

1889 

J Lancashire . 

1900 

Yorksliire . 

190<J 

K. S. Ranjitsinhji . 

3065 

87.5 

1900 

Rhodes . . 

201 

13.8 


i Notts. . . 

1901 

Yorkshire . 

1901 

t\ B. T ry . . . 

3147 

78.6 

1901 

Rhodes . . 

251 

16.1 

1890 

Surrey . . 

1902 

Yorkshire . 

1902 

Shrow’sbury . . . 

1250 

50.0 

1902 

Haigb . . . 

158 

12.5 

1891 

Surrey . . 

1903 

Middlesex . 

1903 

C. B. Pry . . . 

2683 

81. S 

1903 

Mead . 

131 

13.6 

1892 

Surrey . . 

1904 

Lanciwhire . 

1901 

K. S. Ranjit.siuhji . 

2077 

71.1 

1904 

nearne (J. T.) 

145 

18.8 

1893 

Yorkshire . 

1905 

Yorkshire . 

1905 

C. R. Fry . . . 

2801 

70.6 

1905 

Haigh . . . 

129 

15.3 

1894 

Surrey . . 

19()G 

Kent . . 

1906 

C. J. Rurnup 

1207 

07.0 

190G 

Haigh . • . . 

174 

14.5 

1896 

Surrey . . 

1907 

N otta. . . 

1907 

C.B.Pry . . . 

1419 

46. 7 

1907 

Hnllam . . 

168 

12.7 

1896 

Yorkshire . 

181*8 

Yorkshire . 

1908 

B. *T. T. Rosanquet 

1081 

54.0 

1008 

Haigh . . . 

103 

13.4 


SPORTS AND PASTIMES. 

CRICKET RECORDS. {Alto Kt irmicm page.) 


ALL ROUND. 


j Uayward (T.) made 3,«!8 rans during the 
season, 1W6. „ . _ . . | 


Hnt, In 1W>4 and again in 1905 mado over q] y’. Fry,’ in 1901, and Hayward QT-Mn 

0 runs, and took over lOO wickets. In ij ifc made 13 centuries in one season, and Abel (KJ 

made a,3H5 runs and took 208 wickets. in looo made 12. ^ 

iV.O. Grace., C.L.Towsend and O.L.Jessop, ^ j,. Fry, in 1901. made six consecuttie 

VO each made over 2(KK) runs, and taken er eontuiies. in 

1 wickets In one season. . * , C. B. Fry has made two separate centuries in 

W. W. .Armstrong, for the 1905 Australian ou four oeeiislons. W. O Ornte, 


in England, ma’do 2002 runs and took 130 | j., ^.^^^er and Hayward iT.) have made two | 

•ts; heading both tlie batting and bowling : ^marate eontniies on three i)eea.-.ions. Haj - 1 i«>^a 


It Is also svorthy of note that C. T. B. Turner 
took 314 wickets for the 1S88 Australian Team, 
in England. 

Kichardson took 290 wickets, in 1895. 

TEST MATCHES. 

Enul,s?<d P. AvMu vni* (including 19* ft) 
riayed in Australia— 

England won 20. Austnilla 30, Pmwn 2 


cket.s; heading both tin 
erages. 


in 19C6. did so In tsvo eoiisecutivc 


W. n. Ornce heading the batting !iverag( .> MWXif E-ixiu. 

IS66fc8-09-7O-71-72-73-7»-7« 77-79 on. . > - 

1730 mns M’cre scored in the niateh, Nen All ten u iek i ts in one Innings 
lUth Wales r. Stoddart's team, in iKi-'. Barratf; I’liiyers r. Austialian.s. 18/.H. 

New South Wales seoied 91ft r. South O. Gillen ; Aiistralluii team r. Ke-st of Aiis- 

istrrf.il, in 1901. tralia, 1 h«1. .•*« 

Yorkshire scored P^7 r. Wai wiokshiie, in tV. G. Grace; Mt.F. r. Ox 

Dxford University (I man sliortj Mitred 1.' Ift^*!). 

It tf. M.C.C., in 1877. Burton ; Middh'sex e. Surrey 

Notts scoretl 13 onlv r. Yorkshln-. in 1901. S. M. J. Wood.s; l iunbridg 

Brown (J. T.) and Tunaicliffe mudo 5, VI for i Thornton’s XI.. 1««'. 
e Iht wicket for Yorkshire r. Derbyshire, in j Kiehardsoii ; Surrey r- Essex 


England won 15, Australia G, Drawn 13, 
lleniarknble Scores — 

England 578 at the Ov.il, 1899. 

England 577 at Sydney, lUia. 

Australia 551 nt the Oval, HSI. 

Australia 586 at Sydney, IftOi, 

England 63 nt Lord’s. 1888. 

Australia 36 nt Birinliighani, l!«'2. 

B,. E. Foster made 287 for England “t Sydney. 


W *G*' Grace M 0.0. r. Oxford University, in ltM)3 ; AV. L. Mtirdoeh 211 for Australia at the 
. -I (J 170 for England at 


M. A. Noble and AV. AV. .Armstrong made 4-'R 
r the Gth wicket for Australians r. Su'sex, in 
92. ■ 

A. C. Miielaren and Hayward iT.1 made .114 for 
0 1st wicket for M;iclaren‘sleiiin r.Ncw Mouth 
'ale.s, in IUo2. 

R. "W. N’iehollR niid Itoehe made 2.10 for the 
It wicket for Middlesex e Kent, in 1 m99. 

A. C. Maelaren made 424 for Laneaihire r. 
imerset, in ISSo. 

W. O. Grace made 4(Ki not out for I'liil. d 
mth of Englanil r. 22 of Grimsby, in ls7'i. 
Ulrin Hill made .%.’i not out for Sontli 
istriiliat). New South Wab’S, in 19ti''. 


But ton ; Middb'sex r. Surrey. IfWfl. 

S. AE J. Woods; liunbridge Unlversily v. 

Tlniniton’s XE. 1««'. 

Kiehardsoii; Surrey r- Essex. 1894 
1‘ickett ; Essex r. Leieestcrshiri*. Is't.'i. 

Tvler ; Somerset r. Suirey, 189.'». 

W'. 1‘. Htiwell; Australians r. Murrey, 1890. 
Bland ; Sussex r. Kent. 1899. 

Brings; Einieashlre r. WoiTcstei shire, lOiri, 

Ti-ott ; Middlesex r. Somer.set, Ita**'- 
Fiidder ; Players r. Gentlemen, IJSki. 

Four wickets with succes.siv«‘ balls:— 

Hide Messei; Sussex v. MA'.V,., IHOO. 
l.oekwuod; Surrey e. AA’arw'icksbire, IS91. 
Mhaeklock ; N'titts n. Somerset, Ih93. 

.Miirtin; M.C.f*. r. Derbyshire. l89,5. 

Mold ; L.nneasliire r. Notts, IRO.',. 

W. Bieai'tey; (.Not all in the same inning-). 
Lanenshire r. Somerset, 


the Oval, in 1886. . . . . . 

The follow ing hatsinen made centuries in their 

first test miitrli : 

C. Bimnennan (1877), W'. G. Grace flftHO), H. 
Graham (1893), K. 8, Rnnjitsinhjl (189S;, It. A. 
l)iifl (IO()2j, It. E. Foster {19(i;l). 

The following bowlers have done th^ lint 
trick ” in test matches : - 
F. U. Spotforth (1879), w. Bates f IftKl), Heariie 
(.1. T I (IMdi). ir. Triimble (1902 and lixil.t. 

Bhodcs took 1» wickets in one test match 

• Itioi I. 

INTER-YARSITY. 

Cambiidge 3i. Ox ford 31, Drawn 7. 

Public Schools. 

Harrow Eton 31, Drawn 17. 


FOOTBAIiL. 


ASSOCIATION CUP WINNERS. 


INTERNATIONALS. 


187U-:i 

3873-1 

187.1-.'i 

1875-0 

187 ( 1-7 

1877-S 

1.878-9 

1879-80 

lKSO-1 

18S1-2 

188‘J-:J 

1883-1 

18K4-,5 

188,5-6 

lsy( 5-7 

18S7-8 

1888- 9 

1889- 90 

1890- 1 
1.S91-2 
1892-3 
189:5-1 

1891- .5 
]S95-<' 
1890- 7 
1H97-.S 
1898-9 

IS99-19()0 

1900- 1 
J 901 -o 
1902-3 
lOO.'l-l 

1901- 5 
1905-(1 
190<5-7 
1907-8 


• Watnle.rerH beat Koyal Etigiiiecr.-^ .... 
Wanilerers bout O.xfonl X^niver.-'ity 
Oxford I'/iivcrsit}’ beaf. lioyal . 

Iloynl Ivriginenrs be.at Old iltoniaii.j' . 

Wanderers beat (dd Etonians’^* 

Waiulerors beat Oxford Tdiivcr'-ityf 
Wanderers boat Iloyal J'’,ii!2U icons' .... 
(>lti Ktonians boat Cliipliam r»(i\('rs 
rinpham Hovers boat (.>.\ford i:biM‘j>iiy . 

Old CartluLsians boat Old ICtoni iiis 
('Id Ktonian.s boat I'.hu'kburn Uovoi-s . 
Hlackbnrn Olj'inpio, beat Old Ktonian t . 
Hlackburn Hovens be.'it Queen’s Turk , 
Hlackbnrn Ho%ors b< at Queen’s I'ark . 
Hlaokbnrn Hovers be.tt West rironiuicb Albion’* 
-^ston Villa beat West Jlrorawieh Albion . 
We.st Bromwich .Albion beat Preston Xortfi End 
Pn^ston N. Kud beat Wolverliainjdon W, . 
Hlackliurn ilovors beat .Sheflield Wodnc'.day . 
IlliK’kburn Hovers beat Notts . . . . . 

We^t Isroniwioh Albion boat Aston A'ill/i . 
IVolverhampton Wanderers boat lAertoii 
Notts (’ounty beat Holton Wanderers . 

.\Mton Villa bout We.st P.romwu h Albion . 
bliellid 1 W. lieat Wolverhampton W. . 

Aston Villa beat Kverton 

I Nott« 7'ofe.st beat Derby Count v .... 
Slielfield T.'nitcd beat Derliy r'onnt.y . 

Hiiry beat tioiitharnpton . ' . . . 

Tottenham Hotspur beat Shoflield United- 
Shellield TJnitivl beat Southanniton* . 
i T5ury beat Derby County .. 

Afanchestcr (dty beat Holton WrinfJerer; . 
Aston Villa beat Newcastle United 
Evertnn boat Newcastle United . . ! ! 

f’^heflield Wednesday beat Hverton. . . ’ 

W’hampton Wanderers beat Newc.istlc United 
b-r^i draviu -.-irne. f E-Atra half-hour played. 

INTER-VARSITY. 

(Including Season lOnT.s,. 


1 Including Senson 1!'<>7 S'. 



ASSOCIATION. 


.Scotland 

16 

England 

11 

1 )ra\vu 

England 

22 

Wale.^ . . 

2 

Drawn 

England 

25 

Ireland . 

0 

Drawn 

Si-otl.ind 

25 

Wiles . . 

,3 

Draw)) 

Srotiainl 

22 

Ireland . 

1 

Dnivvn 

Wales . 

12 

Ireland . 

10 

Draw 1) 



RUGBY 



Scotland 

It 

liliij-daiid 

12 

Drawm 

Jhi^fland 

n 

WnlfW . 

12 

Drawn 

England 

20 

Ireliind . . 

11 

Drawn 

Scotland 

13 

Wale.4 . 

10 

Drawn 

Scotland 

22 

Tndand . 

<: 

Dm wti 

Wales . 

14 

In'land . 

s 

Drawn 


New^ Zealuul ('l9D,5--d tour) defeatf' J Kn”i.ind ^15 jits. 
to nil). Scofl.'ind (12 pts. to 7), Ireland f 15 pts. to nil), but 
! were lieaten by Wales ('ll pts. to nil). 'J'he latter wa.s the 
only d<'fe.»t of the tour. 

South Africa ('l9()<;-7 tour) defe.ated Trelaud ('IG pis. 
to 12), AVales(l I pts. to nil), drew with IhiLfland (3 pt-B. each), 
mid \vf>re lieate.n by Scotland ('0 nts. to nil). 


Cambridge , 17 
Oatford . 36 


ASSOCIATION. 

Oxford . 17 Drawn 

RUGBY. 

Cambridge . 12 Drawn 


3- 1 

1-1 

4- 0 ... 

3-1 

2-1 

IS90-1 

1892-3 
i-y 1893-4 
r-] 1891-5 

1895-6 
189G-7 

1897-8 

I 189S-0 

1899 - GO 

1900- 1 

1901- 3 
1902-3 

1903-4 
1 1904-5 

1905- 6 

1906- 7 

8 1907-8 


lieate.n liy Scotland fii pts. to nil). 

CHAMHONS. 

ASSOCIATION. I 

Tiic Southern 

Ler.'Uio, Lea^nie. 


Evert on . 
Su)ulerland 
Sunderland 
Aston Villa 
Sunderland 
Aston \ ilia 
Aston Vill.i 
Sheffield (T. 
Aston Villa 
A.->ioa Villa 
Liverpool . 
Sunderl.'ind 
Sheffield W 
Slieffield W. 
Newcastle U. 
Liverpool . 
Newcastle U. 
Alanche-^ter U 


. I IHillvvall , 
Millwall . . 

. , Southampton 
. Southampton 
. i Southampton 
.> 'Pottenham 11. 

. j Southamjiton 
Portsmouth . 
Soutliampton 
Southampton 
I Hristol Hovers 
. I Fulham , 

I Fulham , . 

.'Quoon’sParkB. 


T,anca.s}ilrc 
Vork.Hhirc . . . 

york.^hiro , , , 

York:- li ire . 
Yorkshire . 
YorksJiire. 

Kent .... 
Northunibcilandl . 
Devon , , , 

Durham . « 

Devon . , , 

Durham . . , 

Duriiain , , , 

Kent .... 
Dui-ham , . . 

Devon . , . 

Devon ^ Durham 
Cornwall . , . 


iOlS MISOELLAKEOUS FACTS AND FIGDBBS. 


Bowiira. 
tnnvEBsm boat race. 

; ; ; !. 


l"onr. 

Course. 

Win- 

ner. 

Time. 

"Won by 

YTcar. 

1 


Win. 

ner. 

Time. 

Won by 

Year. 


Win- 

ner. 

Time. 

Woa by 


' 


III. n. 





111. 'h7~ 





in. 8. 


JS29 

Henley 

Ox. 

M.O 

100 yards 

' 1888 


Ox. 

25 , «3{> 

15 se.’s. 

3888 


Cam. 

20.48 

5 lengtlis 

1836 

1 V . 

{ Jam. 

.38.0 

1 min. 

1 1887 


Ox. 

22.40 

1 length 

"1889 


Cam. 

20.14 

2^ lengtlis 

1839 

1 - 

Oiilll. 

;h.o 

11 min. 

! 1.88:3 


Ox. 

20.50 

6 lengtlis 

1890 


Ox. 

22.3 

1 length 

BMO 

1 E 0 C! 

Cum. 

29.:iO 

J lengfli 

■M889 


Ox. 

20.5 

3 lengths 

1891 


0,x. 

21.48 

4 length 

IS-li 


(\ini. 

32.30 

1 ni. 4 s. 

1870 

2 

t '.ini. 

22.4 

II lengtli 

1.892 

a> 

O.X. 

19.21 

2i lengths 

1812 

J Jc ^ 

Ox. 

30.45 

13 sees. 

1 1871 

cS 

Cam. 

23.5 

1 length 

,“»1.S93 

iS 

Ox. 

38.47 

1 1. 4 a 

J8ir> 

"p. to M. 

1 Jfim. 

23.30 

SO se(;s. 

1 1872 


( 'am. 

21.15 

2 Iciigtl.s 

1894 

53 

Ox. 

21.39 

8} lengtlos. 

MSB’. 

M. to P. 

Cutn. 

21.5 

2 lengths 

|MS73 

0 

Cam. 

19.35 

3j lengths 

! 1895 

S 

Ox. 

I’O.SO 

21 lengths 

ISlil 

) (.p, cJ 

22.0 

8 lengths 

1 1S74 


Cam. 

22.35 

3 lengths 

1898 


Ox. 

20.1 

t lengths 

ISli) 

If ct: 

Ox. 

— 

foul 

1 1875 

0 

Ox. 

22.2 

10 length.s 

3897 

0 

Ox. 

19.12 

2i lopgths 

is :>2 

I CJ 0 

Ox. 

21.30 

27 spc.s. 

1S7G 


Cam. 

20.20 

8 lengths 

i"J898 


( )x. 

22.15 

oagfly 

h;:,4 

: 

Ox. 

2.*.. 20 

3 1 .strokes 

“1877 


— . 

24.8 

(lead heat 

! 1899 

0 

Cam. 

21. 4 

31 lengths 

1S5(; 

M. to 1'. 

'urn. 

25 , 50 

^ length 

1S78 

Ti 

Ox. 

22.13 

10 lengths 

i^»1900 


Cam. 

18.47 

easily 

MS, -1 7 

1 ,«• i 

Ox. 

22.:i5 

35 secs. 

1879 

3 

1 ^ 

Cam. 

21.18 

."4 lengths 

!*M901 

3 

Ph 

Ox. 

22.31 

1 lengtli 

ls:..s 

1 

.,'iun. 

21.23 

22 toes. 

M8S0 


' *x. 

21.23 

3J lengths 

» 3 Hi02 


Canr. 

19.9 

6 lengths 

i.'^r>9 


Ox. 

21.40 

Cam. sank 

l:3Si 


Ox. 

21.51 

3 lengths 

1903 


Cam. 

19.32 

G lengths 

isr.o 


Cum. 

28 . 5 

1 length 



Ox'. 

20.12 

7 lengtlis 

1904 


Cam. 

21.34 

4| lengtlis 

3 881 


Ox. 

23.30 

48 sees. 

!• 1883 


Ox. 

21. H 

4 lengths 

1905 


Ox. 

20.35 

3 lengths 

isc.'g . 


Ox. 

21.41 

30 sees. 

i 18 ."’ 4 


Cam. 

21.39 

2i lengths 

»-'*J90G 


Cam. 

19.24 

31 lengths 

1883 

Isf. to 1’. 

Ox. 

23.0 

43 secs. 

i 3885 


Ox. 

1 21.38 

3 lengtlis 

1907 


Cam. 

20. 2G 

4i lengths 

18G4 

P. to M. 

Ox. 

21.40 

20 sc<‘s. 

1.888 


(lam. 

22.29 

1 5 length 

1903 


Cam. 

19.19 

2^ lengths 

1885 

P. to M. 

Ox. 

'21.21 

4 lengths 

|hd887 


iC.'im. 

20.. 52 

1 Hi lengths ; 







ToLil llaccs 05; Oxford won SI, Canibridj^c SO, Dead Heat 1. 

' liowed ill ouiri;»{;'(*r.s f<*r first tmie. 2 j- jj-st roeo rowed in keolless boats and wifli round oars. ■' O.vford also dtdoated 
llarviird this j'car (fours). ^ Slidlnf? seal*? first used. * Oxford bow dania'^cd Ids oar. •* l’o.d;|>oiied on account of fo;?. 
’ IvO’.ved in a snowstorm. " Oxford 7 broKe Ida oar. 'Tandirid'je had the sanie civwaslHSS. *• bccord Time.” Jlowcd 
In a f,'ale; Oanibridt'e waterlo'j:';;cd. ^2 ();,ford used Dr. W.'-rro's short bo.it, t.'ambrid:je also defeated ffurrard this year. 

ramoua Xilue.;;— G. .A. Selveyn 1 8 bectiino lUshoji of Lichfield. \V. B. Brett (0. ISllO). Lord 13s!icr. Al'istcr of the 
Bolls. Hon. L. Deiiman ((.'. 1811), the famous jndde. A. do Kutzon (0. JSl'J), now London’s chief lutijjiatratc. W. H. 
W.iddin"ton (t'. 18 BO, rriine. .MinLicr of Trance. J. W. Cldtty (O. 18110, BorJ Judicc. J. d. Hornby (0. ISTJ) and 13. V.'ariu 
{(), 18.>7), Ifcadin.c'tors of Tdon. A. L. I^ndtli (_C. ISo?), Master of the Bolls. 


IIEI^LEY REQATrA. 


Tear. 

~lSo5 
ISD'l 
1S!I7 
1S5>8 
IS'.'c.) 
lini') 
1110 1 
rjou 
H»o:i 
H)U1 
HiOa 
] 5»0(> 
HU)7 
2.>dS_ 

renr. 


C^and. 

15 ' ci.nf ()■ ru. .'»! s 

'J'rinity Hull 
Lcaiider . 

.New Collogc 
Lc'.M'hr . , 

l,<Mtl'h'r . 

Leand'-r . 

'.ridrd 'I'l’iidly 
Lc<uKh*r . , 

l,ej\.nchT . , 

3/eander . . . , 

(laud, F'.cli^'iuni , 

G ind. Ti'I -riuni . 

( h, (’ll. Oxford , 

V/yfolds. 

7 in, 41 ; t 


Ladles | 

li' 7 III. I 

I’d on ■ 

Jdt*n ' 

I don 

I.fon 

liUtn 

.NiwColh'Tc 
V*.»i\'. Cullei^o 
Tutv. (.'oUerjo . 
)>lap:diden ('olle^'o 

iUon 

T-ton 

Tirst Ti lnit yf 
iiiily TlaJI. ( 'am. . 

^.Imii-; tViIh-/;;. ( '.-int.J 


Thames. | 

TOco rctTiu i’.W . I 

... .! 

I.min.-.miel . . .} 

ICinr'ston. 

"1 riu. GoU.. Oxford . ; 
I iist Trinity . . j 

Tiin. Coll., Van I. .i 

'rrinity Hall . .1 

'I’rinity Hull . .j 

Trin. Coll., Dublin .1 
( ' lins Collcf'c . .! 

Vi ;i niie.s . , , .{ 

( i.risf’.s Collea'o . 

* '!iri:,r.sCo11i\','c Cam.! 
IVadliam C(>lle>:ro Ox.l 

Goblets. 

Krc.iri'i s in. la 


Stewards. 

Keei .’.g? la. .*((>> >. 

Jyondon , , 

London . . . 

I, candor . , . .! 

l.canUcr . . . .} 

Ma;<dalen Collcf-jc . 
J^euiidcr ... .! 

'I'hird Trinity , . ! 

'Ihird Trinity . .' 

'.(’liird Trinity . . ! 

'i’lnvd Trinity , 
r.candcr ... .' 

Lcarnlor . . . .| 

M '^.'fialcn roll.. Ox. ! 
M.-.iTdrdeii Coll.. t)\. I 


Visitors. 

('o2 7 in ■ 3 7 _ 

0 rin. '(Job., Oxtord 
Cains College . 
Trin. Coll,, Oxford 
"K cw College . 
I’.alliol College . 
'JVin. Coll., Cam. 
Brdliol Ckillcgo 
.li'i'us Oollegc . 
Cniv. College • 
TliirJ Trinity • 
Trinity Hall , 
'Third Trinity . 
Ma,gdaU:u Colh, Ox. 
.Minnlah m Coll., Ox. 

Oiamonds. 

Bri’Dirt H m. 11 •». 


l«LO 

isoa 

isy7 

18i>8 

1H90 

itioo 

loot 

1903 

1903 

1904 

1905 
1900 

1907 

1908 


jiondmi ' N irk -U Is 0 /id Guy Nickalls 

'I'nnhy College, O.xford , . V. Nickalls and Guy Nickalls , 

Kingston B, B. Balfour and Guy Nickalls . 

Kingston ' Bogle and AV. J. Fernie, 


'Trinity Hall 

Trinity Hall .... 
I'rinity Hall .... 
Burto'u-on-Treut . , . 

King.ston ..... 
lUriidngham .... 

1 .ondon 

IxMidon 

kTagdedon College, (.ixford 
'Thames It. C. . . . 


C. K. Vhili;»s and H. W. M. tVillW . 

J. D. Goldie and G. M. ifaiilaiid 
li. .J. Hale and P. W. Warre . . 

^V. Dudley Ward and C. W. TI. T'aylor 
J.othar idaiis a7id A. Elirenherg . 

C. .T. D. (ioldie and 0. W. II. Taj lor 
B. H. Nelson and I*. II. 'Thomas. 

B. C. .lohiistono flrnd H. V. Cowell . 

B. (h Julinstone and R. V. T’owcll . 
11. B. l-.arker e.vd C. Gl id-toue . 


Hon. B. (Juiuness 
Hon. B. fUduness 
3’. H. Ten Eyck , 
B. H. Ifowell . . i 

B. IT. JTowell . . 

33. G. Hcmmerde . 

C. V. Fox . . , 

]•'. B. Kelly . . 

T. 8. ICelly , . 

r,. S. 8eholo.s . . 

y, 8. 3\el!y . . 

3f. T. BlucksiufYe . 
Olid. W. H. DuroU 
A . MoCulloch . 


Tear. 

isiis' 

1899 

1900 

1901 
15)02 

1903 

1904 

1905 
1908 

1907 

1908 


WINGFIELD scull: 

lleo-i'd 2 > ni r,i| s. 


Dcaa tTiL 

.T»i<i halite. 


Ji. H. Howell . . 

B. II. Howell . . 

C. V. Fox- . . . 

It. T. lihic.kst.ille . 
A. n. Cloutto . . 

F. S. Ke!L- . . 

Bt. George Ashe . 
n. T. BheksUtTe . 

II. T. Rlackstaflo . 
J. de G. Fitlgo . . 

n . T. P.l.^ckstaflfo . 


A. .1. (\ntcr . 

, .1. S’r" . . , 

.: .r. J. 'Tiirfn-ry 
. n. C.reaor 
., B. G. Od.dl . 

B. l’..irry . 

Vv. Ci/izcy 

. H. 8i!vt.,;er , 
. • K, flrewe.r , 
.j A. T. Cook . 
.* J. Gr dnm . 


Year. 

“T.SdO ' 
1884 
I.S83 

H. S8 

I. S90 

C.Ol 

1 90 1 
19 18 
1907 
1903 


PROFESSIONAL CHAiSiPlONS. 


K. Jlaid.'Ui heat K. TricketC . 
W. Beach heat E. llanlan • 
r. Kemo heat T. CliCTord 
II. E. Bcarle brat P. Kemp . 
J. Stanbury hrat W. O’Connor 
J. Gnudaur heal J. Stanbury 
O. Towns beat J. Gaudaur , 
,T. Stanbury 5m? G. Towns • 
G. Towns bmt J. Stanbury , 
W. Webb braC Q . Towns . . 

E. Burry beat G . Towns . . 


BPOBTS AN© PASTiffliSU. 
ATHLETIC EEOOBDS. 


1 uiilo 
‘J inilw 
.1 niik's 
•1 miles 
o nilUis 
C niikfs 
7 milc.s 
i! miles 
fi miles 
10 miles 


A. T. YcoinMis (ij)j 
A. T. Vcomnns 
J. AV. U,;ihy (!’) ' 

(♦. M. ]-arn’er (IJ) 

.1. W. lUfty (P) 

.J. W. Hal,j . 

(i. K. L'lnicr (H) 

K. Larmr fuj , 
.T. W. (I*) , 

W. Jlii'iy 

i 

I 


hn)C, 

H >(>0 

I.S83 

liU).') 

iss.'i 

ISS.'i 

]'J05 

issr, 

ij>y 3 


r. T.i ^ 

1 11 ?V4> * 

20 21 * 
27 if 
10 
in 1 

fiO f/OjL 
5 H IS? 
<57 11 
71 45 


2 in? 
r> in'* 
11 lU 
23 1(5J 

ft. ins. 


SWiaiMING. 

«/v! Jliniiel.. (n) J I'.tOG 

Jl. 1'*. Kier.m (n; . l<t(>r, 

440 yards i U. ,15. Ki.raj, . . i-'on 

8410 yards I 11. 11 . Kl(!ran . ,j j-mn 
1 miJo .1 B. B. Kieran . limn 
Plunjjiui? I 

W. Taylor (IV . . . J jr,o,j 

marathon race. 

JS HV 0 ,uis. 

SsHSSFiHl 


j WORLD’S. 

BRITISH AMATEUR. 

INXER-VARSiry. 

1 

1 ; 

Run. j Made by. 

A'ear. 


Aiade by. 

j Year. 


Alttde by. 

Year. 


' 1 


m. t>. 



m. 8. 



tn. B. 

BK) yards D. J. Kelly (A) . 

19150 

H 

A. P. Dulley 

1901 


Fcveral . , 

— 

10 

120 hur. . A. C. Kruon7.lein(A) 

1898 

I'H 

A. C. Kracnzlein 

1900 

lof 

K. Powell (C) . 

1907 

16? 

220 yards B. J. Wefers (A) . 

1897 

21 

0. G. Wood . 

1387 

2l| 

..... 



1 mile .1 M. IV. Long (A) . 

1900 

47 

11. C. L. Tindall 

1S89 


\V.I’it*hcrbert(c) 

1896 

49? 

j 



17. 0. liredin . 

1895 

^ 48.1 




J mile .! r. IT. Ki]]»atnclv (A) 

1895 

1 5.3? 

F. J. K. Cro.ss . 

1888 

1 61 2 

K. Cornwallis (o) 

1904 

1 54t 

X mile . \^^ 0. George (p) . 

1S80 

4 12] 

,J. Pinks . . . 

1902 

4 in 

C. 0. Henderson* 



- *’•1 f s 






Hamilton (0) 

3905 

4 17* 

o miles .; A. Shrubb (ii) , 

19<93 

11 179 

A. Bhrubb . 

1903 

11 17? 

F. B. Horan (c) 

1393 

14 44 

4 miles .1 A. Bhrubl) (r.) . 

]'.»(>! 

19 2:5? 

A. Slmibb . 

1901 

19 23? 




10 milcH .1 A. ?hrubb [v .) . . 

PjOl 

50 4(!^ 

A. Slu'ubb . 

1901 

50 40 1 



— 

— 

High Jump. 1 


ft. ins 



ft. iU8. 



ft. las. 

AI. Sweeney (1) , . . . 

IS 95 

0 55 

j I*. Lcjihy , . 

189S 

C 41 

AT. J. Brooks (0) 

1376 

6 2i 

Long Jump. j 



1 






P. O'Connor (Ti) . . . .j 

Pole Jump. 1 

1901 

i 

21 115 

P. O’Connor 

PjOI 

21 112 

C. B. Fry (0) . 

1393 

23 5 

AI. Fuji! (Jap.) . . . . 

1905 

12 9 

11. D. DiclvinRon 

1891 

11 9 





, 

Putting 10 lb. Wfiight. j 









II. Rove (Can.; . . , .! 

1907 

1 7i 

D. Horgan . . 

1897 

43 2 

W. W. Coo (o; . 

1002 

43 10 

Tlirowiiig 10 lb. hummer. | 









Al. J. .Mcdratli (Ciiu.) , .< 

1907 

173 7 

J. Flanag.an . 

190<; 

10.3 4 

.V. AI. Blevcns (0) 

1907 

140 9 

WALKING. I 


in. ft. 



■ 





LONG DISTANCE RUNNING. 

rroi'essiomil : — 25 miUs in 2h. 33m. 42s. by L. Hurst (1903). 50 uulca 
in fill. 5.nm. by Cl. C:irtwri!?lii (iSH7). 100 miles in 13h. SOm. SOa. 
by ('. Bowcll (18»2). In 1 hour 11. Wathiiis ran 11 miles 12S0 yardi 
(isno). Amateur :~25 itnie.s in 2h. S3m. 44 bv Cr. A. Dunning (1881). 
.-•<1 miles 111 till. ISm. 2(5ts. by .T. H. Dixon (1885). 100 miles in 17h. 
dfiin. 14s. by J. fciauiieiers (1882). In 1 bour A. Slirubb ran 11 miles 
llnu yards (1001;. 

LONG DISTANCE WALKING. 

/I «n-"E f 27s., by J . Butler (ti) 

a*’ Howes (?)(1880), nncl in 18h. 

} Ilf'inn'oncl C 908). In 1 hour G. K Larner (D) w^lk^ed 

yjmir(1888)‘‘^^ J. Hibberd (P) v.ulkod 70^ miles 077 

27 

LONG DISTANCE CYCLING. 

IK) miles :~(l j p.accJ, jii. Him. 35.s. (I 897 ) by A. A. Chase. 

O* U unpaccd. 4h. 3Cm. 22s. (]y02) by H. Green 

84 ham-.-C ) d2S mil.,. (18-iS, l.y v / GooS 

(2) un>-,co.i, 391 mu.,, ( 11 . 01 , by U. GiwTu. 

lamd s End to Jolni o’ (irojtt. 3 ■ 

I np.u(Hl.— G. A. Olley, 3 days 20 lionrs 15 min ciofv.'i 

H. Green now (1903), holds the record 2 days 19 liours 50 minutes. 
I»oadon to Bru'Utoii ;»nd back 


(*) Amcioau Amatonr. (,,) 


30 (1806); 


(<;) Cambridge. (f) Pronch. '' 


billiards. 


(0) Oxford. (r) Profesbional. 


baired1~j BoberVs (iSOO). 

Hminrd Wiatlon 

W lUi the aid of the “ Ancllor ”*c^nmou 
ilay 2nd, 1907. 


NOTABLE SWmS. 


hmm'^ S'vam from Dorw to Calais (about 21 miles) 
I inTvJ;! • -August 24tli, 1875. Ho was 

24th 1883“ Niagara Rapids ra July 

fS SrjhuTSh!'!*)?’ 

J. Iinney remauied under water 4 min ‘’ll. son nr. a«..ii 
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MISCELLANEOUS FACTS AND FIGURES. 



TENNIS. 




LAWN TENNIS. 











Biugle.s. 

Ladies. 

Gentlemen. 

Doubles. 

1892 

11. E. Crawley . . 

Miss L. Dod . . 



W. Baddeley . 


n. S, Barlow, E. W. Lewis 

1895 

11. E. Crawley . . 

Mias L. Dod . . 



J. Pirn . . . 


J. Pirn, F. 0. Stoker . . , 

1894 

U. E. Orawdev . . 

Airs. Dillyard . . 



J. Pirn. . . . 


AV. and U. Baddeley , . , 

1895 

fc^ir E. Grey, Bf. . . 

AJiss 0. Cooper . . 



AV. Baddeley . 


AA\ and H. Baddeley . . . 

1890 

Sir E. Grey, Bt. . . 

Alisa C. Cooper . . 



H. S. Mahon y . 


AV. and H. Baddeley . . , 

1897 

J. B. Orihblo . . . 

Airs. Hillyard . . 



Jl. F. Doherty 


B. F. and H. L. Doherty . . 

1898 

Sir E. Grey, Bt. . . 

AILsa 0. Cooper . 



II. P. Dohertv 


R. F. and H. T<. Doherty . . 

1899 

E. 11. Allied . . . 

Airs. Hillyard , 



11. F. Doherty 


B. F. and H. L. Doherty . . . 

1900 

E. H. Miles . . . 

Airs. Hillyard . . 



It. P. Dohertv 


R. F. and IT. L. Doherty . , 

1901 

E. IT. Miles . . . 

Airs. Sterry . . . 



A. W. Gore . 


TL F. and 11. L. Doherty . . . 

1902 

E. II. Afiles . . . 

AJiss AT. Robb . 



IT. L. Doherty 


S. IT. Smith, J'\ L. Riseloy ^ . 

190.3 

E. H. Alilcs . . . 

AIi.s.s D. K. Douglas:-. 



H. L. Doherir 


R. F. and H. L. Doherty . 

1904 

V. Pennell .... 

Alias D, K. Douglass 



11. L. Dohertv 


R. F, and If. L. Dohertv . . , 

1905 

E. H. Miles . . . 

Alisa AT. Sutton . 



11. L. Doherty 


R. F. and H. L. Doliertv . 

1900 

E, 11. Miles . . . 

Aliss D. K. Douglass 



H. L. Doherty 


S. H. Smith, F. L. lUscloy 

1907 

J. Gould .... 

A1 Lss A1 . Sutton . 



E. E. Brooks . 


N. E. Brooks. A. F. AVilding . 

1908 

C. I'airs 

-Mrs. Slerry . 



A. AV. Gore . 


Air''-. Sterry, Miss Garfit. 

y ear. 


GOLF. 





RIFLE SHOOTING. 


Open, 

Amateur. 



T..adies. 


I'hn King’s Prize. 

” 1892' ■ 

~‘Mr. il.' jl. ■Jl'ihon'. .' 

,1, Jiaii. .Juiu*. . 



1 — 


Alajor Pollock, 3rd A. and S. Ildr 

189.3 

AV. Anditerlonie . 

1*. Anderson 



i — 


Sergt. Davies, 1st AVelsli 

1894 

.T. H. Taylor . 

! J. Ball. Junr. . 



I Lady AI. Srott 


Pte. Rennie, 3rd Lanark . . 

1895 

J. H. Taylor . . . 

Ti. Balfour-Alelville. 



i Lady M. Scott 


Fte. Hay hurst, Canada . 

1896 

JI. Vardon . . . . 

F. G. Tail . 



' Alis.s Piuscoc 


Lieut. Tliomson, Queen’s Ed. . . 

1897 

Air. U. II. Hilloii . . 

A. .7. T. Allan . . 



AIi.s.s E, C. Orr 


Pto. AVard, 1st Devon , . . . 

1898 

II. Vardon . . . . 

F. G. Tait . . . 



■ Aliss L. Thomson 


Lieut. A'ates, .3rd Lanark . . . 

1899 

ir. Vardon . . . .i 

J. Ball. Junr. . 



Aliss AT. Hezlot 


7 Me. JYiaulx, Guernsey . . . , 

1900 

J. 11. Taylor . . .| 

TT. H. J Til ton . . 



! Aliss 11. Adair . 

. .1 

iMe. TVard, 1st J>evon . . , . 

1901 

J. Braid . . . . 

IT. 11. Hilton . . 



Alias AT. A. Graham . 

L.-(k)rp. Ommundsen. Queen’s E( 

1902 

A. Herd . . . . 

0 . Hutchings 



Aliss A I. Ue’/ht 


I.icut. .lolinson, 1st London . 

190.3 

11. Vard<in .... 

]{. AJaxwell . 



Miss R. Adair . 


C.-Sergt. Davies, .3rd Glam. . . 

1904 

J. AVliite . . . .! 

AV. J. Travis . . 



Aliss L. Dod . 


1 ]’te. Perry, Canada . . . . , 

1905 

J. Braid . . . . , 

A. (t. Barry . . 



Aliss B. Thompson 

1 C.'Scrgt. Comber, 2iul E. Surrey . 

1906 

J . Bruid . . . .1 

1 J. Tlobb .... 



All's. Keimion . 


1 Capt. D.avies, 1st Aliddlosev . . 

1907 

Arnaiid Ala 'sv . . 

John Ball . . 



Aliss Al. Tfezlei.. 


Tdeut. A\’. C. Addison, Australia . 

IIKIS 

J. I'.ruul . , . . 

' F. A. L.is.'^en 



Aliss 'Pitterton . 


1 l-’te. G. Gray. .5lh Scottish 


PROFESSIONALS. 

1870 I W. Cook beat lloborts. irMH 

1870 .1. llobcrls, Jmir., heat \\\ ('ook 

1870 J. lloberts, Jutir., brat A. liowlc,-. .... 

1870 J. lioiinott brat J. Hobtii'ts, Juiir 

1871 lloberta, Juiir., brat J. LViUiictt .... 

1871 IV. Cook brat J. lloborts, Juur 

1871 W. Cook J. b(!nnc(t 

1872 \V. Cook brat J. Jlobortri. ,7utir 

1874 W. Cook brat J. Koborta, .Imir 

1875 J. llobcrts, Juiir,, brat \V. Cook 

1875 J. lUibcrts, Juur., brat W. Cook 

1877 J. lloberts, .lunr., brat W. Cook 

1880 .1. llenncll bent W. Cook 

1881 J. Bennett brat T. Tajlor 

1885 J, llobcrts, Jiuir.. bent \V. Cook 

From ibis date tlicrc li.as been no proper cliampionsliip 
match, the barring of tiic “ spot ” and ** push " strokes 
causing claims to be made to championsliip honours under 
different rules. AV. .1. 1’oall was for some years undoubtedly 
the all-in ” champion, but with tlic “ spot ” stroke barred, 
J. Eoberttv./T'mir., could lind no one good enough to play him 
on level terms up to his retirement in 1900. Of the other 
players, 0. Dawson and II. W. 8tcven.son have evenly contested 
the question of sui)rema<?y for some years. Il.'indie.aps in 
the big tournaments of 190G-7, in games of 9,<)00 up under 
BUliard Association llules were ; — Da wson and Stevenson 
Cscratch); Diggle Croc. 1000); other players (rec. 2000 and 
upw'ards). 

AMATEURS. 


Watekloo Cup. 


18»4 CMay) H. Mitchell . 
1894 (Dec.) T. Maughan 
1896 kH. Fry . . . 

1899 A. R. Wisdom . . 

1900 S. H. Fry . . . 

1901 B. S. Ohristey . . 

1902 A. W. T. Good . . 


190:i (Mar.) A. R. Wisdom 
190r> (Dec.) S. S. Christey 

1904 W, A. I^ovejoy . 

1905 A. AV. T. Good . . 

190G B. 0. Breed . . . 

1907 H. 0. Virr . . . 


icar. 



Nominator. 

IH'.kt 

R. L. ( oUereP* 7 

1H94 

Count SlrogatiolY. 

1895 

B. B. Carrutliers 

1896 

(t. ]'’. Fawcett 

1897 

T. r. Hale . . 

1898 

J. Trevor . 

1899 

.7. B. Thompson . 

190(7 

J. H. Bibhy . . 

1901 

J. H. Bibby . . 

1902 

Ct. T^. Fawcett 

1 1903 

J. H. Bibby . . 

1901 

E. Darlinsou . 

1905 

AA’. H. l^awson . 

190G 

II. Hardy . . 

1907 

Sir R. AV. BuiMiaiui 

1908 

Mr. E. TTulton 


"Chur.Vter. . 
Tcxlfli'e . . . 

O'hou^^htless Beauty 
l'’at)u!otJs Fortune 
Gallant 

Wild ^"ight . . 
I'.lack J'ury . . 

d'earlesi Footstei^s 
Fearless Footsteps 
I'arndon Ferry , 
l‘'ather Flint . 
llumfray . . . « 

Pistol IT. . . . 

nojirend . . . 

liOng Span 
Hallow T",ve . 


Cheat Buttalv. 







JL cur. 

Amateur. 


Professional. 


J 8.S0 

F. Nor/nan 


G. Fish Mnari . 


ISSl 

F. Norman . , 


G. P^isli Smart . 


1887 

R. AVallis . . . 


G. Fish Smart . 


1889 

AV. lioveday . . 


.Tames Smart , 


1890 

AV. Loveday . . 


James Smart . . 


1891 

AV. Hoasden . . 




1892 

J. 0. Aveling 


George See . . 


1895 

A. E. Tobbit . . 


James Smart . . 


1900 

A, E. Tebbit . . 


Fred Ward . . 


1902 

A. E. Tebbit . . 


Jos. Bates . . 


1900 

A. B. Tebbit . . 


Fred AA^ard . . 

• • 

1908 

F. W. Dix. . . 


S. Gteeaiha!! . . 

• • 
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SPORTING SEASONS 

1. GAME 

Ftom ft legal staadpoint the word Game inolades hares, 
pheasants, partridges, grouse, heath or moor game, black 
game and bustards. 

No game can be killed or taken on a Sunday or 
Chridrnas Day. 

LEGAL SEASONS FOR KILLING GAME. 

Grouse or ■) For the whole of the United Kingdom, 
Moor Fowl. ) Aug. 12th to Deo. 10th. 

Bllftk Game Somerset, Devon and New Forest, Sept. 

or t Ist to Dec. loth. All other parts of the 
Heath Fowl ) United Kingdom, Aug.20thlo Dec. 10th. 
Pheasant. . . For the whole of the United Kingdom, 
Oct. lit to Feb. Ist. 

Partridge. . . Great Britain. Sept. 1st to Feb. 1st. 

Ireland. Sept. 20th to Jan. 10th. 


AND CLO® TIMES. 

SEASONS. 

Bnitard • * « England and Wales. Sept, let to Mar. 
Scotland. No close time. 

Ireland. Sept. 1st to Jan. 10th. 

Hare . « . . Great Britain. No close time.*** 

Ireland. Apr. 20th to Aug. 12th. 

Male Deer . . Groat Britam. No close time. 

Ireland. Juno 10th to Doc. Slat. 

Fallow Male 7 Groat Britam. No close time. 

Doer 3 Ireland. June 10th to Sept. 29th. 

Quail . \ Great Britain. As wild birds. 

Landrail > Ireland. Sept. 20th to Jan. 10th. 

Ptarmigan . . England and Ireland. As wild birds, 
Scotland. Aug. 12th to Deo. 10th. 

• It is not lawful to sell or expose for sale any bare or 
lororet in any part of Great Britain during the months of 
llarch, April, May, Juno, or July. This does not apply 
to foreign haras. 


2. HUNTING SEASONS. 


Btag Banting. August 12th to October 12th. 
Deer Hunting. November 10th to March 3rd. 
Pox Huntin£. November Ist to April lat. 


Hare Coursing. July 1st to February 28tk. 
Otter Hunting. April 1 5th to September Ifith. 


A series of Acta of Parliament have been passed for tho 
protection of wild birds in the United Kingdom during 
tho breeding season. These AcXn~Th^ Wild Dirdi Protec- 
tion Art^s, 1 880- 1 1)04 — make it unlawful for any person, 
during tho period between Marcih lat and August 1st, to 
shoot or attempt to sluiot, or use any boat for tho purpose 
of shooting or causing to bo shot, any wild bird ; or to use 
any lime, trap, snare, n<it, or other inatrument for the 
purpose of taking any wild bird. No person must expo.s 0 
or offer for sale, or have in his control or possession after 
March 15th, any wild bird recently killed or taken. 

Ihe Acts ajrply to all wild birds, but more csiKJcially to 
those given in the following schedule : 

American quail. Kittiwako. Soalark. 

Lapwing. Seamow. 

Avooet. Loon. Sea parrot. 

Boe.o.ater. Mallard. Sea swallow. 

Bittern Marrot. Shearwater. 

Bonxio. Merganser. Sholldrake. 

^oUn. Murre, Shoveller. 

^ornish chough. Night-hawk. Skua. 

.oulterneb. Night-jar. Smew, 

mckob. Nightingale. Snipe, 

mrlcw. Oriole. Sobn goose. 

)iv^. Owl. Spoonbill, 

lotterej. Ox Bird. Stint. 

Junbird, Oyster catcher. Stone curlew. 

, Peewit. Stonehatoh. 

ftidcr duck* Pcftrcl q* 

'em owl T)i , ' Summer snipe, 

ern-owl. Plialarope. Tarrock, 

ulmar. Plover. Teal 

annet. Ploverspago. Torn 

^tsucker. Pochard. ^ TSknee. 

odwit. Puffin inickknee. 

oldHnch. Pu„e' 

f St Black, fc” 

^Wgull,. Sandaling. Ktk. 

ingW IcoutT"' Woodpecker, 

ie PendUiei art 

a fce caae d wOd bW. u»l»drf fa. tfa, 


3. PROTECTION OP WILD BIRDS. 


a fine not oxoO ’ding £1 for each bird in respect of whioB 
an offence has been committed. 

In the case of any other wild bird, for tho first offenoft 
ft reprimand and payment of costs, and for subsequent 
olleiioos a fine .if 68. for each bird in addition to thft 
payment of costs. 

Owners or occupiers of land, or persons authorised by 
them, can on such land kill or take any wild bird nof in 
the wmedulo. 

Any person can demand the full name and address of 
any person found offending against the Acts. 

A Nx-retary of State, in the case of England and Wales, 
the Swretary for Scotland, or the Lord Lieutenant of 
Ireland can, upon the application of tho Local Authorities, 

diirin" which the killing and 
biKm;, of wild buds or any of them is proliibited • ^ anv 
particular county or district. i«u»uoii«u , m any 

Frohibit the taking or destroying of wild birds' eeea In 
Local authorities that obtain powers for the varifttiona 

wdtr of aoy 

1 he nf^[r P''?c®ding the commencement o| 
Uie period of the year during which the order operates* 
(i) by advertising the order in two local ncwsw^^^l 

or nnnr® COnspicUOUS SpotS withS 

r each place m which tho order operates; (3) in anw 

“."“■"Joted of an offence against tha 

or earth, shall affix, place, or set any spring, trap, gun. or 
calculated to cause bodily injury to any 
wild bird coming m contact therewith, and eveiy Dersem 
who shall knowin^y permit or suffer or oausI SHS 
tmp to bo so affixed, placed, or set, shall be guilty of an 
offence, and shall be liable to a penalty not e:Kee^ng ££. 

" «ub.equent offano. to a p«.alt^a5 



m2 MISCELLANEOUS FACTS AND FIGUEES. r ^ 

4. CLOSE TIME FOB FBESMWATEB FISH. 

U&dor this IjOftd “{reshwator fish** includes all kinds of fish (other than pollan, trout, and char), which live is fres 
water, except those kinds which migrate to or from the oi^en sea. 

The close time for freshwater fish is from the 15th day of March to the 15th day of Juno, both inolnsive, for Englar \ 
and Wales (excepting parts of Norfolk and SuffoDc, whoro the close time is from March 1st to Jane 30th. 

Any person who, during the close time, takes, sells, buys, or has in his possession for sale, any freshwater 1141, ^ 
liable for the first offence to a fine of £2, and for subsequent offences to a fine of £5, with the following exceptions 

Owners of private fisheries where trout, char, or grayling are specially preserved may destroy within such finheriia fti;*? 
“ freshwater ftsli ” otljcr than grayling. 

Persons may fish in such fisheries with the leave of the otiuers. 

J'ersouii inay tako lish /or bait or scientific purposes. 

6. CLOSE TIME FOB TROUT AND CHAB. 

In England and Wales, the general close time for Trout and Char is from Octobt r 2nd to. February Isf, but tber« a' 
exoopfions. Any pririito owner can of courso, within the legal limit, restrict the fishing in his own water. In pa;Jfcs 
Norfolk and Suffolk the cl(»re time, for netj onl3% is from September 10th to January 251 h. In the Thames fro ^ 
September lltb to March 31st. 


I'lNGLAN’D AKP lVArj!:.«3. 

Tho general close time for Salmon in F.nglar.d and 
Wales is November 2nd to February Ht for r<xla and 
September let to February 1st for netting. The following 
are the exceptions : — 


Sop. 1 to Feb. 2 

July ni to Fob. 1 

Sop. 30 to ^fay 1 
Sep. 30 to Apr. 4 
Sep, 20 to Apr. 30 
Sep. 21 to Apr. 4 
Sep. 15 to May 15 
Sop. 15 to Aj)r. 30 i 
Sop, 15 to Mar. 25 
Sop. 16 to Mar, 3i 
Aug. 17 to Feb. 28 
Sop. 1 to Mar. 31 
Sep. 15 to Mar. 10 1 
Sep. 14 to Apr. 30j 


J ! Ito-l.s. 

Adur 

' Oct. 1 fo Feb. 2 

Avon and Stour 


(Hants) . . 

! Oct. 2 to Fcl). 1 

Avon and Errnr 


(Devon) . . 

Nov. 30 to May 1 j 

1 „ (in Erme), Nov. 30 to Apr. 4 

Axe .... 

Nov. 20 to Apr. 30 

Camel . . . 

Doc. 1 to Apr. 30 1 

Clwyd and Elwy 

Nov. 15 to May 15j 

Conway . . . 

Nov. 15 to Apr. 3b 

Coquet . . . 

Nov. ItoJan. 31 

Cumberland Wes 

Nov. 14 to Mnr. 10 

Dart. . . . 

Oct. 1 to Feb. 28 

Dee .... 

Nov. 2 to Mar. 31 

Derwent (Cumb.) 

1 Nov. 15 to Mar 10 

Dovey . . . 

Nov. 1 to Apr. 30 

Eden (below 01 

1 

Sandsfleld) . 

: Nov. 10 to Feb. 15! 

Exe .... 

' Oet. 20 to ftlar. 1 i 

„ (above Wood- 

1 

bury Rd. Stn.] 

Oct. 20 to JMar. 1 ! 

Fowey(belowLost- 

1 

withiel Bridge) 

Ih^o. I to Apr. 30 1 

Kent 

Nov. 15 to Mar, .'JI| 

Ribble . . . . 

Nov. 2 to Mar. 1 : 

Severn .... 

Oct. 10 to Feb. 1 

Btonr (Koni) . . 

Nov. 2 to May 1 

Taff and Ely . . 

Nov. 15 to Apr. 30 

Teign .... 

Nov. 1 to Mar. 2 

Dsk 

Nov. 2 to Mar. 1 

Wye 

Oct. 16 to Feb.l 

„ (above Bigs 


Weir Bridge) . 

Oct. 16 to Feb. 1 

yorkshira . . . 

Nov. 10 to Fob. 28 


Sf p. 10 to Fob. 10 
8*''p. 1 to M.if. 1 

Sop. 1 fo Apr. 15 

Nov. 1 to Apr. 4 
Sop. 15 to M.ar. 31 
Sep. 1 to Mar. 1 
Aug. IG to May 1 
Sop. 1 to May 1 
Aug. 31 to Apr, 30 
Sep. 1 to Mar. 2 
Sop. 1 to Mar. 1 
.Aug. IG to Feb. I 

Aug. 10 to May 1 


Ireland. 

The close time varies considerably in Ireland. The 
following gives the general times in different districts for 
rod fishing ; — 

Bflllitia ^cp. 16 to Jan. 31 

Ballyc^sde 1 to Jan. 31 

BftngoT •)»•••••••• Oct. 1 to Apr- 30 

Buntry Nov. 1 to Mar. 16 

Oolerftise ••..*..»* Oct. 1 to Feb. 28 
Co&nemftt^ ,•••*..•* Oct. 16 to Jan. 31 

g ork ...«•••••* * 31 

Inhttn 1 1^0 Jan. 31 


FOB SALMON. 

Drogheda 

'Sep. 16 to Feb. 11 

Dundalk 

Oei. 1 to Jan. 31 

Galway 

Oct. 10 to Jan. 3 1 

Kentnais 

Nov. 1 to Mar. 31 

Killars^y 

Nov. 1 to Mar. IF 

Letlorksnny 

Nov. 2 to Jan. 3 1 

Limerick 

Nov 1 to Jan. .71 

Lismoro | 

Oct. 1 to J/in. 31 

Londonderry j 

Oct. 11 to Mar. 31 

Sribbereen j 

Nov. 1 to Jan. 31 

Sligo 

Oct. 1 to Jaa. 31 

Waterford 

Oct. 1 to Jan. 31 

Watervillo 

Oct. 16 to Jan. .‘;1 

Wexford 1 

Oct. 1 to 5Iar. 14 

Scotland. 


The general close time for Salmon in Scutlaml ' 

November 1st to Fcbriirvj y TOth for rofls and August 27<: 

to February 10th for nets. I’ho following aro tho c. 

coptiona : — 


1 Rods. j 

Nets. 

Anaanfi; SliRchar Nov. 16 to Fvb. 2 J 

»Scp, 10 to Feb. 2-: 


Beanly . . 
Danbeath . 
Lossie. . . 
Ness » » » 
Spey . . . 
Bervie . . 
Carradalo . 
Fleet . . . 
Garnock . • 
Girvan . . 
Howmore . 
Inner . . . 
lorsa . . . 
Irvine. . . 
Laggan . . 
Luce . . . 
Sorn . . . 
Ugie ... 
ythan •. . 
All rivers in 
Harris . . 
Benbocula . 
N. Uist . . 
Orkney . . 
Earn. . . < 
Forth . . 
Hope & Folia 
Nith. . . 
Tay ... 
Thurso . . 
Tweed . . 


Oct. 16 to Firb. 10 .Vug. 27 to Feb. 


Nov. 1 to Feb. 24 Sep. 10 to Feb. 1 


Nov. 1 to Jan. 31 — 

Oct. 16 to Jan. U — 

Sep. 11 to Jan. 10 — 

Nov, 15 to Feb. 24 Sep. 10 to Feb. - 
Oct. 16 to Jan. 14 Aug. 21 to Feb. 
Sep. 16 to Jan. 10 •— 

Deo. 1 to Jan. 31 — 




PROFESSIONAL FEES. 


uoEiTKCis’ rsas. 

1. A iXHnisdaBioQ of ft p.c. oti cost of works executed under 
bis direction, 

2, Bat a higher percentage Is charged In all works costing 
less than £1,000, and in those requiring designs for iumlttire, 
fitting Ac. 

5. Wlien several distinct buildings on tltc same plan are 
erected at the same time, the usual commission la cliarged on 
one building, and for the rest a modified charge is arranged. 

4. tlThen tlie work under consideration ia not carried out : 
fl) For preliminary sketches and interviews the charge depends 
on the time and trouble involved. (2) For drawing out the 
approved design witli plans, speciQcationts, Ac., 2^ p.<r. on the 
estimAted cost. 

6. For approving plaiis submiUed by the lessee and for 
inspecting the buildings duriu'.? tJicir progress, p.c. up to 
£o.000, and above that by special mTungeniont. 

6. For valuing freehold, copyliold or leasehold proportv, the 
charge is: 1 p.c. on £1,000; then i p.c. up to £10.000 and 
1 p.c. above £10,000. In valuation.:? for mortgage, if an advance 
is not made, ^ of the above scale, with a minimnra fee of 
8 guineas. 

7. For estlniati.ng dilapidations and fnrniijhing or checking 
a schedule of the s«wiic, 5 p.c. on the estimate, wkh a iniiamum 
fee of 2 guineas. 

8. The cJiargo per day depends on an archltc'.'l’s professiOTuil 
position, the minimum charge being 3 guino.c?. 

0. For all other services according to siTangcment. In all 
cases travelling and other out-of-pocket e.vpen.'-cs are paid by 

the chont-.. * i J 


SURVEYORS’ FEES. 

8u**veying an estate and prcjiarin.g plan — if under 
100 acr^ according to agroeiueut ; if ovei' 1(»0 acres, ks. per aero. 

j * f ostutc the position of the propo.^ed 

roads, taking levels, getting out drawings and tracinga, &c. — 
2s. p.c. on estimated cost. 

3. For subsequently prcfiaring «i>ecification 3 and working 
yawings of roads and sowers, obtaining tenders, supervising 
the works, checking the uccoantit, &c. — 4 p.c. on co:,t of work 
executed. 

to fix rent- r) p.c. on lli-st £200, and 2i p.c. 
on remamder of one year’s rental value. 

0. For valuing timber or cropping— o p.c. on firr>t £100, and 
p.c. on the excess. 

vaJuing land — Od. per acre with 5 guinea.«( as minimum 
fw. If valuing for probate— 2 p.c. on first £500, and li p.c. on 
the exces-s. * 

n reporting on the sanitarv condition of 

See also 5-9 under Architects’ Pees. 

DISTRICT SURVEYORS’ FEES. 

operations are begun it is nccesanrv to givt 
Authority and to comply with its bvc-laws 
£e n T and Sciicdulcs oi 

<v 1 oharged by the Local Authority 

^ e=™dins 400 square f„t in area end two Btoey/fi I eiS 

al4.t?» SHone fo“Z^nq"^ “ 

ooveared in, one half of ti.A i ^ *^een 

calculation being madfim^n /h- oa a new building, 

payment of tees for various worL^ provide for the 

erection of chimney shaite as~»upervLsing the 

dangorouB structure^ foStio^S^^o wooden structures, 
Are; Ac. ScheduJca of 1° oase of 

Bunateg Act, 1S84. and CM 1^8 °'’ 

^^HEEBS- iED ESTATE AOEHTV FEES. 

: 1. Sale by^AuSio^ and charges In London r— 


the residue obore that snm, and in addition aU ont'Ot-pocket 
expenses. 

2. Sale by Private Treaty — commiasion as per above scale, 
but no out-of-pocket e.xponses. 

3. Sale of Furniture — 5 p.c. on the amount realised and 
expenses attending the sale. 

4. l)’8posal of Freehold Ground Rents — one year’s ground 
rent. 

5. Tifittiug buUdiog land— one year's rent, or by arrangement 

6. Lettiug house property, factories, shop property, Ac.— 
when let oa agreement for not more than tliree years. 5 p.c. on 
the first year’s rent ; when for a lunger term p.c. And. in 
addition, 6 p.c. up to £1.000 and 2^ p.c. on the residue upon any 
premium or consideratiou. Also, 5 p.c. on the purchase price 
of any plant, fixtures, fittings, &c., w’hich may be purchased by 
the tenant or lessee. Where tlie rout is weekly, one week’s 
rent is chuff^cd. 

7. V'aluulion of house property — 1 p.c. Valuation of 
fiu*niturc — 5 p.c. up to £500, and 2| p.c. on the rcsiduo. If for 
Probate or Administration purposes — 2i p.c, oa the first £100, 
and IJ on the residue. 

8. Obtiuning money on Mortgage — 1 p.c. on the advance 
arranged. 

9. Collection of rents : Tlie charges vary according to the 
circumstances, anfl a special arrangcfincnt is usually made ; but 
tfie usual scale of commission is 2J p.c. on quarterly property 
and ground rente, 6 p.c. on monthly and weekly housee, unices 
let in tenements, when cornmnssion ia 7^ p.c. 

CHARTERED ACCOUNTANTS’ FEES. 

The Iiuititute of Chartered Accountiinm h.as not prescribed 
an scale of chargee, but the following ia the usual scale In 
London, 

1. ’riic fee per day of 7 hours is as follow’s : — 

Principals £3 3 0 to £10 10 0 

First Class Clerks (Chartered) £2 3 0 

First Class rieiks (not chartered) £1 11 6 

Other Clerks 10 C to £1 1 0 

Tliese fees do not include out-of-pocket expenses. 

2. The fees payable to Public Auditors appointed by the 
rrousury for auditing the accounts pf likiendly Societies 

When the Society consists of less than 100 

members - £1 1 0 

When from 100 to 500 members for each 100 £110 

When over 600 in respect of Uie first 500 .. £5 6 0 

W'lth an additional 10s. Cd. for each lOO (or part) beyond. 

The maximum foe in any case 50 guineas. 

3. For auditing the accounts of Industrial and Provident 
Societies 

W'hcn total sales do not exceed £2,000 per 
annum £110 

When from £2,000 to £10,000, for each £2 ,o66 £110 

Wlien over £10,000, iu respect of the first 

£10,000 £5 6 0 

With lOa. 6d. for each additional £2,000 or fractional part. 

The Auditor Is free to accept lower temas than the above. 


^ rental of the 

patient 8 house. When attended at the doctor’s house — ^from 
»«' /*' visited by the doctor— from 

Ss, 6d. to lOs. Gd. (artisans 2a. Gd.). When Immediate attend- 
ance is requested— half as much again. Tlie fee for night-calls 
by day. When more than one patientis seen in 
tlm same house at one visit, half fee for each patient after the 
first. Visits over two miles from the doctor's bouse — 2s. Cd. 
aftArnS^ n Detention at the patient’s house per haU-hour 
from 23. Cd. to 10s. 6d. ^ medicine 
wipphed by the doctor the usual charge is 2s 6a a bottle 
grt ficates of inability to work, ete.-from Ss*. Gd! SpS] 
C^ificates for Life Insurance or Lunacy— from one guinea, 

if euinens. Midwifery, includ- 

^ ^ guineas, two or throe 

guia^ being the common fee. First confinements — halt aa 
again as other confinements. Consultations between tho 
tamiiy doctor and onother family doctor called ia— For the 
former doable the fee for an ordinary visit ; for the latter one 
one gulne.-! upwards. Administration of an Amrsthetic— one 
guinea upwards. 

A Aw nis fees are due at tlie time of consultation. 

At the ^nsultants own house — from two to five gulneos for 
a first visit ; half fees for subsequent visits. At tlie Fatient^e 
hous^an additional charge according to distance. Sertouf 
surgical operations— from ten to a hundred guineas. 
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SOLICITORS’ FIEBS. 

The ehargee which Solicitors are entitled to make are now 
preacribed and fixed by various Rules ol Court, and their bills 
of costs are all liable to taxation, at the instance of any party 
chargeable therewith. No reliable sUtement can be made 
as*to wiiat costa are payable in respect of contentious matters 
in the yarious Courts, as they depend on the nature of the 
proceedings taken, tlie issues involved, and the fees paid to 
Counsel and witnesses, but all costs directed to be paid by one 
party to onother are taxed by tlie Taxing Master. 

Ine fees payable in resjiect of conveyancing matters have 
been fixed as follows : — 

1. The Solicitor for a Vendor or Purchaser, or for a Mortgagor 
or Mortgagee, when the Consideration money does not exceed 
£1,000 fe entitled to IJ p.c. ; wJjen it exceeds £1,000 but not 
£.1.000, to a further lee of 1 p.c. on the amount above £1,000. 

a. If tlto Solicitor himself negotiutes the sale, X'urchose, or 


mortgage loah he Is entitled to an additional fee of 1 p.e. fib 
£3,000 of the consideration money. 

3. A. Lessor's Solicitor for preparing and completing a 
and counterpart, at a rack rent, is entitled to charge-<Wlte., 
the rental does not exceed £100 a fee of 71 p.e. When tti'' 
rental exceeds £100 but not £500, then a further fee of 21 p (; 
on the amount above £100. 

The minimum charge in any case Is £5. 

4. A Lessee’s Solicitor for perusing lease and comph tUf 
the same is entitled to ono-half of the amount payable to tl i 
Lessor’s Solicitor. 

N.B. — ^The above fees are exclusive of stamp duties an^l a;,: 
out-of-pocket expenses. In certain districts, Solicitors 
are members of a Local Law Society, or who represent certi^’n 
trades or societies, accept fees on a lower scale than tho:.a 
given above. It may also be mentioned tliat Solici^;r« 
gpuerally are prepared to give an estimate of the pafibabit 
t ost of any particular transaction. 


HINTS TO AUTHORS. 


The following hints are more particularly in reference 
to preparing cojiy for the printers, correct ing proofs, etc., 
and much of this afiects the important question of 

Author’s Corrections.” There is no more fruitful source 
of annoyance and dispute than these ** Author’s Correc- 
tions.** The charge for tliem is invariably considcrtHl 
nnsatialaotory. On the one hand, authors make 
many more corrections than they think they do ; and on 
the other hand unfair cliarges are very often made by 
nnscrupulous printers. It is moat advisable to engage 
the services of a thoroughly respectable printer, even if 
his charges arc a trifle higher than those of a less d(‘})endabld 
firm. 

The manuscript should be pre])arod as nearly as j)os8ible 
as^ it is intended finally to appear in print. From the 
printers* point of view, authors do not, as a rule, take 
sufficient pains in preparing the manuscript for the 
press, but leave a great deal to be altered wlu'ii the matter 
IS in typo. T’his, of course, means charges for ” Author’s 
Oorreotions.*’ Authors feel it is so much easier to make 
eorreotions in a printed proof than in the manuscript. 
This is so ; but it must be remembered that such corrections 
have to be paid for. 

The^ ob.servation of the following rules will not only 
materially assist the printer, but will d<j much to obviat’O 
the objectionable charges referred to above. 

PBINTEKS* TECHNICAL TERMS. 

Broadside. — A 8ho($t of paper not fold(‘d, but printed as 
one page the wliole size of the sheet. 

Composing. — Setting up the typo ready for printing. 

The mechanic who does this is called a Compositor. 
Distributing. — Breaking up the type after the printing is 
done and returning each typo to its proper box. This 
takes about half as long to do as the composing. 
Folio. — The number of a pugc. The size of a sheet of paper 
folded once, making two leaves or four pages. 

Forme. — When the make-up is complete, a number of pages 
(generally sixteen or some multiple of sixteen) are 
brought together and locked «p into one complete, 
rigid ^ieoe, ready to place on the machine. This is 
known as a Forme, and from this the actual pruiting 
is done. 

Fount. — A batch of type of the same size with the proper 
proportions of the diflereut letters, etc. (i.e. so many 
a's, so many b’s, etc.). 

Headline. — The top lino of a page, usually containing the 
title of the book or chapter, end the folio. 
Imposing.'—Arranging the pages on the machine so that 
when printed and the sheet is folded the pages ^ill 
come in proper seauence. ■ 

Imprint. — The name of the printer or publisher, or both, 
at the end of the publication and on the title page. 
Inset. — Pages that are sometimes printed as alterations 
or additions, after a publication has been printed, 
and inserted during the binding operations. 


Make*>up. — When the whole of the matter a publicailt.it 
has been set up into type, it bos to be arranged 
pages. This is called the make-upt and is done ' * 
the author and sent to the printer. 

Octavo (8vo). — Denotes a sheet of paper folded three tin 
making eight leaves or sixteen pages. 

Proof. — When the author’s copy has been sot up into tyc^f, 
a jtroof is printed from the typo and sent to the authc ■' . 
T'his proof is corrected by the author and returned t*. 
the printer, who makes the corrections and serw’! 
a revised proof to the author. If necessary, th..* 
process is gone through again (there may be BeoC-ni, 
and third revised proofs), but when the author i 
finally satisfied with the proof he marks it presSt a ' 
this is the press proof from which the publication m 
printed from. 

Qu&rto (4to). — Denotes a sheet of paper folded twi ’*. 
making four leaves or eight pages. 

Register. — The printer has to put the type for the dififerc 
pages on the machine in the exact position that th 
should print on the sheet, and in such a way that t 
pages on the opposite sides of the sheet should exact 
back one another. This is called the Register. 

Set off. — Sheets that are just printed sometimes come 
contact with other sheets, and the wet ink makes fc. 
impression on these other sheets. This is called . 
sei off. 

Signature. — A sign (usually a iettor or figure) on the fir '• 
page of each sheet to show the binder the sequenti ; 
of the sheets. 

Stet. — If any part of a manuscript or proof is struck oi > 
by mistake, the word stet placed against it shows the 
the part struck out should stand. 


PREPARATION OP MSS.a 


The printer’s charges for Author’s corrections are fw- 
q-.iently the cause of great annoyance and dispute, but i 
the following rules are carried out in preparing the MSS. 
a considerable amount, if not all, of this annoyance mi) 
be prevented. 

Use Large I’ost Quarto or Foolscap Quarto, as thw 
the most convenient size of paper for the priiitei 


to work from. 

Have the paper ruled with linos wide apart to allov o* 
alterations being made distinctly ; or a good pi*® 
is to have the lines rather close together, and writ* 
on every other line. 

Have a wide margin on left hand side for instruction* 
to printer, etc. 

When making alterations, strike out the pi^ to 
and re-write above it. If a long piece is to 
it is well to strike out the old part and — , 
(A),” and re-write on a separate sheet, marking 
new part ” To go at (A), sheet. • • •** 

Number the sheets as you go along. 

Write on one side of the paper only. 


bo altered, 

‘‘See 
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SIZES OF TYPE. 


Do not crowd a number of lines at foot of a 

the last ruled Une. Start a fresh sheet if only for 

two or three lines. _ **«„*:^n fn 

Write as plainly as possible, giving special attention to 
proper names, loreign words, etc., and all words 
that the compositor maj easily mistake. 

Tvne written copy is the most easily read. 

Give full instructions to the printer os to type to be used, 
and the marks you use for his guidance (e,g. set in 
niinion, words underlined to be in italics, those 
doubly underlined in clarendon). This should be 
put on the first sheet of every portion of copy sent. 
It is best to write all instructions in red ink. 

iiPut extracts quoted from other works in the next silt 
smaller type. 

Eemember that the compositor will follow your punctua- 
tion, use of capitals, spelling (of words that are 
spelt in two different ways, as almanack, etc.), 
unless vou instruct him otherwise. 

Fasten the sheets together, being careful that they are 
all there and in order. 

Mark distinctly on the MS., or copy,” what it is for and 
by whom sent. Also give instructions where the 
proofs are to be scut when ready. 


SIZES OP TYPE. 


The size of a type i.. the depth of the tyjio and gives the 
tiumber of lines that can be got on a page. Each size, 
however, is made with what is known as a diflorcut 
•* face,” i,e. the letters are of different widths and there- 
fore one style of any size of type will give more words to 
a line than another slylo of (ho same size. 

The examples given in the opposite column are all of the 
same “face.” 

The name of a typo is its size, and cnoh size has at least 
three different styles; these arc “Roman,” “Clarendon,” 
and “Italics,” and each of Ihose three has its Largo 
Capitals and Small Capitals. The “Roman” is the 
ordinary tj-po, the others being used to emphasize any 
words or sentences. 

Excepting the last four, the examples given in the 
opposite ooiiimn are “Roman,” the first letter “T” being 
a Large Capital. The last three examples show the Roman 
Small Capitals, Clarendon, and Italics of minion type. 

There are various styles for headings and titles, but it 
is bettor to arrange these with the printer from what he 
has in stock or can obtain. 


Tho Ty|)c writing Typo is an imitation of typewriting 
copy and is used for Circular Let ters, &c. 

Viintcrs measure the length of a lino by the nunil)er of 
ems that the line will take. Although the types vary in 
widfh it may bo taken that 

4| ems of Great ftimer — l inch 

H » English ^ 

C „ Pica ” 

7 ,, Small Pica ~ ” 

8f „ Long Primer * ~ " 

9| „ Brevier * ™ ” 

12 „ Nonpareil | *’ 

nj „ Diamond || 

It oan also be reckoned that 
One Une of Double Pica .. = 2 lines of SmaU Pica. 

” = « Bourgeois. 

” “ Nonpareil. 

» ^ng Primer = „ Pearl. 

M Bourgeois.. ~ Diamond. 

^Bnion, Nonpareil and 

Ncmpardl^Sd UI ^ 

prinoi^lffy^used*hi°thiL ^ *i !’ (the type 


jDtAUOFD. 

the "ixe of a typo give* tha numtwr 
of tinoi tiut can b« gut oo a paga. 

Pbabl. 

The slzo of a type glvns the numhor 
of lines that cau be got on a page. 

Nonpaeetl. 

The size of a type gives tho number 
of lines that can be got on a page, 

MimoN. 

The size of a type gives tho number 
of lines that can bo got on a page, 

Bbevieb. 

The size of ft type gives the number 
of linos that can be got on a page. 

Bottroeois. 

The size of a typo gives the number 
of lines that can be got on a page. 

Long Primkb. 

Tlie size of a type gives the number 
of lines that can he got on a page, 

Satall Pica. 

The size of a type gives the number 
of lines that can be got on a page. 

Pica. 

Tho size of a type gives the number 
of lines that can bo got on a page, 

English. 

The size of a type gives the 
number of lines that can he got on 

GhEAT PUIMKR. 

The size of a type gives 
the number of lines that ca 

Double Pica. 

The size of a type 
gives the number of 

Typewbiting Type. 

The size of a type gives the 
number of lines that can be 

Minion Small Caps. 

The size op a type gives the number 

OP LINES THAT CAN BE GOT ON A PAGE. 

Minion Olarendon. 

The size o! « type gives the numbec 
of lines that can be got on a page* 

Minion Italics. 

The size of a type gives the number 
of lines that can be got on u page. 
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MISCELLANEOUS FACTS AND FIGtrRES. 
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HOW TO MARK A PROOF FOB COBRKOWOH. 

1. OATMEAL is to Ao- many poopk mdigcatible, rery/ lhough tiAbriBliIttg 
Sf. if it c<'n }>c digested ^ 

3« OATMEAL plftcin^ ft hanpful of dat4Bieal 

4 . muslin bag ancjUllowing it to soalj^n a gallon of w'ate^and then boiling 




ta */ ^ 
ftg / 







5. for twenty mtnutos. Th^pper^portlon^is/then/ pou^ed^J^’^gently. ^ > 

I 4 I if OBESITV^litcralUj^on account of eating *’^ia ijifo term used to demote/ ‘sC 

j ^ rs ^ 7. nn undue accumulation of fat in the body, jh^ausea of obesity ^ary; ^ Cc<Vf^ 

M 8. heredity is respoil^ble / in some cases, but unsuitible-j 

0. ^iet in most cases. The un^ifmic shop-girl o»-4p npe r * ‘8'*e i9c Utontt whose) 

mid-day nical is O-a and bY*.*? instead o^ meat, is often fat. Many , 

^ 11. C^ot her examples will oc^'ur to the rt^ader. ^OPUTILVLMIA^ In- O 

12. (lamination of the Inner aurfae^f the c 3 ’clidA (See Eye.) 

13. OPIUM is the dried o( the white poppy. It contajttS^mln* and 

Other bodies. t&ddkx 

THE ABOVE PROOF AFTER CORRECTION. * 

bATMEAL IS to many people indigcstiblo, though very nourishing if 
U can be digcRted. 

OATMEAL W'ATEn is made by placing a handful of oafcms.al in a muslin 
l):;g and Allowing it to sn ik in a gallon of water for en hour end then 
boiling for twenty minutca The upper portion is then poured off gently. 

OBESITY^ literally “ on account of eating ” — i$ the term used to denote 
tn undue accurnvilation of fat in the body. Tlie causes of obesity varyj 
heredity is responsible tn some cases, but unsuitable diet in most eases. 

The ana-mfo shop-girl, whose mid-day mc.il i» tea and buns instead of 
meat, is often fat. Many other example# will occur to the reader. 

OPHTHALMIA, friflainmatlon of the inner eurface of the eyelids. 

(See Ft/e.) 

OPIUM is the dried juice of iho white poppy. It contains morphine, 
lodcir.e, resio, and other bodies. 


ugopjr, In Margin. 

,A 


4//: 
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eXFL&NATIOKS OF TKS COBBECnOlTS. 

ExpK'iii.Tticfi. Sec Lines 

Tb’lfte or omit the word? or letter'), i\r., strucU cut. l»8.9. 10 

C.^Ai i>u t words underlined hi small c.ipiL'iJ letters . ....•.••♦•» ‘3 

Divide Iho words . 4,1 

Equalize the syxses shown 5 

Insert the words or letters. See., shown in the n'.c.c^Mn 4.6. 1% 

Insert invertccf-comnns or ast/^nsk, &c., where show.! ...•«••• 6 

Tiikc out bad letter and rephee with good one 7 

Pvit straight 8 

Correct word 6r fetter, &c., H.9 shown jn marf;in 4 • 6,9 

The full-stop is Bhov/p in a circle • ll 

Close up * - 7 - - • 10 

Wrong foantii.e.'a wrong-oiwd type is used and must be altered . « % * • 

Bring the word or letter^ See., to where .show’ft ll 

Transpose. . r 1 

Reverse letter • . • 3 

Lower case, i.e., use small lettera, not capitals ....*•.•••• 5 

?Sp.cuc&/ S«o if there is too niuch (or too little) space between those liacii . • • * • 6 , 6 , 10 . It 
^ Letter underlined should be a capital •«•••»•«•••»«• 7 

Put w'ords underlined in clarendon typo 7 

^g 44 /H^ a*yf Continue in the samo line ...I 3, 4 

This word should start a new paragraph ••.•••*•••••• II 

J^ScXu4 underlined in italics 12 

Do not omit tho parts struck out 12 ♦ 

When the ends of the linos are uneven, draw lines as shewn on right hand piarguu 
If there is not ropm i^ipposite Mie line, in the margin, a correction can be jput •» 

•Bf wh«t»i b^t • Ijnie mwt b« eroio tb« frn,r to tU II i 


¥ 

x: 
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SIGNS AND 

Ronuf NtrMiauLS. 

TiMfe oaa be Kttle doubt that in the earliest times the 
ftDy{ere were used for oxpiieMiDg oambera, and hence arose 
the custom of using 5 and 10 and their multiples os 
oenwanient groups. 

Thus the Romans osed V. for 0 ; X. for 10 ; 0. for 100 ; 
aikd M. for 1,000. The thousand is also expressed by a line 
j Orer a numeral (thus S.s 10,000), and cio. It is not 
'l-dbarly known why capital letters were used as the 
) numerals ; CL is the initial of centum and M. of mille, 
but earlier forms are known. These were a circle divided 
'Tei^oatly — (J)— lor 1,000 and horizontally or in quadrants 
* 0 -0 — f<» 100, The sign for 1,000=0 is really the 
same as ^ which, no doubt, easily became M. The half 
iof this sign gives D (600). L (60), in its older form X 
suggests that it is the half of the symbol for 100—0. 
k When a sign is followed by others of equal or less value, 
|tbe number expressed is the sum of those numerals (xvi. = 
pl6); and when a sign is preceded b}' another of Jess valim, 
|the number expressed is the difference between the values 
tpf the numerals (XL =40). The following table gives 

» number of examples. 


XVI. 

XVII. 

XVIII. 

XIX. . 

XX. . 

XXX. 

XL. . 

L. . . 

LV. . 

LX. . 

LXX. 

LXXX 

LXXXVJII. 88 
XG. . . . 90 
XCIX. . . 09 


. . 16 

0 

. 100 

. . 17 

Gxa . , . 

. 190 

. .18 

GXL . . . 

. Ill 

. .19 

CO 

. 200 

. . 20 

CGXXII. . . 

. 222 

. .;i0 

CCCLXXXVi. 

. 386 

. .40 

CD. ... . 

* 400 

. . f.O 

D 

. fiOO 

. .65 

1)0. , 

. 600 


70 

80 


800 
888 
900 
099 
. 1000 


SYMBOLS. 

G&2V10AL EtnoBirra (e&iMnued)^ 


H 

He 

Hg 

I 

la 

Ir 

K 

Kr 

La 

Li 

Mg 

Mn 

Mo 

S 

Na 

Nb 

Nd 

No 

Hi 

0 

03 

P 

Pb 

Pd 

Pi 

Pt 


Hydrogen. 

Helium. 

Meronry (Hj^drargy- 
mm), 
lodinou 
Indium. 

Iridium. 

Potassium (Kalium), 
Krypton. 

Lanthanum. 

Lithium. 

Magnesium. 

Manganese. 

Molybdenum. 

Nitrogen. 

Sodium (Natrium). 
Niobium. 

Neodynium. 

Neon. 

Nickel 

Oxygen. 

Osmium. 

Pho8i)boru8. 

Lead (Plumbum). 
Palladium. 
Praseodymium. 
Platinum. 


Ba 

Bb 

Rb 

Ra 

S 

Sb 

So 

50 

51 
Sm 
Sn 
Sr 
Ta 
Tb 
To 
Th 
TI 
T1 
Tm 

V 

V 
W 
Xe 
Tb 
Tl 
Zn 
Zr 


Radium. 

Bnbidinm. 

Rhodium. 

Ruthenium. 

Sulphur. 

Antimony (Stibium). 
Scandium. 

Selenium. 

Silioon. 

Samarium* 

Tin (Stannum). 

Strontium. 

Tantalum* 

Terbium. 

Tellurium. 

Thorium. 

Titanium. 

Thallium. 

Thulium. 

Uranium. 

Vanadium. 

Tungsten (Wolfram). 
Xenon. 

Ytterbium. 

Yttrium. 

Zino. 

Zirconium. 


BOGGLXXXVIII. 

GM. 

CMXGIX.. . . 

M 

MDCCCLXXXVlil. 1888 

SiUNs OF TUB Zodiac. *•* • 

' Arie., the Ram i m Scorpio, the Scorpion. il ’ 

Taurus, the PuM. f Sagittarius, the Archer. C / 
Qemau, the Twins. j Capricoruiis, the Goat ^ 
Cancer, the Crab. Aquarius, the Water- V ,* * 

Leo, the Uoa. bearer. ^ , 

Virgo, the Virgin. ^ ^'^sces, the Fiahea. 

Libra, the Balance. 0 1 1 | ^ 

SOLAB, 

Comet. 

The Moon (New), 

J) The Moon (First Quar^ 
ter). 

The Moon (Full). 

T^Mooa (Last Quar- [ Q 


of proportion. 

! ; 4 ; 8. 


Thai 


Mercury. 

Venus. 

The Earth. 

Maif. 

'upitciT, 

atura. 

raniis. 

eptune. 

ho Sun. 


Mathematical, Commbuoial, Ao. 

Pins, the (»ign of addition. 

Minus, the sign of subtraction. 

The sign of multiplication. 

The sign of division. 

\ Tho Bigiu 
la to J 
Because. 

Therefore. 

Equals, tho sign of eqnab'ty. 

Greater than. 

Less than. 

Square Root. 

Cube RooL *J Fourth Root. V Root, 

eto. 

Indicate that tho figures onolosod ate to bo tahen 
iogetWr. Thuu 10 x H -V ft— 


Argon. 

®iver (Argentum). 

Aramittium. 

Anenio. 

Gold (Aurum). 

BoroiL 

Barium. 

BeryUionu 

Bismuth. 

Bromine. 

Carbon. 

Calcium. 

Ckdantbinm, 

CWmiiMju 


Chlorine. 

Cobalt. 

Chromium. 

Oaaaium. 

CMper (Guprum). 

Didyminm. 

Erbium. 

Iron (Ferruml 
Fluor. :«r. 

Gallium. 

Gadolinium. 

Germaniam. 

Qloahmi^ 


Degroca, minutes, seconds. Thus 26* 16' 10" 
represents 25 degrees, 1 6 minutes, 10 Beoondoi 
Foot, inches. Thus 9' 10" «9 feet 10 inohoi. 
Inhmty. 

Perpendioular to» 

Parallel t o, 

. ^ Circle. 

1 Z . • Ang\©, 

\ L. . . Bight-Mittle. 

\ Q . . Squuxe. 

Rectangle. 

Triangle. 

The cipher, zero. 

Pounds starluia:. 

Boilora. 

Per cent. 

Oare of. 

Days after aocoptance. 

Days after sight 
Account 
At 


Q 

a . 
A . 

0 , 
£ 

I i 

!• 

j/t 


Scruple. 

Drachm. 

Ounce. 


Apothcoariea’ weight 
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OLD CHINA. 


SECTION I. 




u 



Porcelain was made in China from very early times • in 
1171, forty pieces were sent by Saladin to the Sultan of 
Damascus. In the 16th century it was imported bv 
J%uropean merchants, first by the Portuguese, later by tC 
Dutch and English. In 1695 St. Cloud succeeded in itg 
nianufocture of a glassy porcelain, but Bottger of Dresden 
in 1709 made the discovery of true porcelain. Meissen 
in Saxony, secured the secret of its manufacture, but 
failed to keep it, and factories arose at Vienna, Hochst 
]<'ur8tcnberg, Berlin, Frankonthal, and other places, in' 
Erngland, Dwight of Fulham, 1746, claimed to have 
discovered the mystery of transparent earthenware, amj 
about 1750 there were in existence a number of factor^ 
the earliest approximate dates behig Bow 1730, Chelsea 
1745, Derby and Worcester 1761, Plymouth 1768, Bristol 
1770. 

Porcelain is divided into two classes, according to its 
composition. 

The whole of the marks given in the list down to tba 
Bristol marks (Section 2, Line 1, mark d) are found on 
true or hard porcelain which is made of china stone anj 
china clay and its glaze is of china stone. The body and 
glaze are fired at one time, so the glaze is hard, thin ami 
lies close to the paste. When tried with a knife it Vfill 
turn the edge and even a file makes but little impression. 
The colours on hard paste are clear, dry and well-defined 
and when fractured it is like a broken shell. 

The other marks from Bow (Section 2, Line 1, mark c) 
to the end are found on artificial or soft paste porcekk 
which is composed largely of glass or fritted china with i 
little white clay and its glaze is a fusible glass which 
fired at a later operation and at a lower temperature, no 
that it lies more thickly on the paste and often shouj 
cracks. The paste is so soft that it can be easily 
scratched. The colours on soft paste sink into the body 
and the edges of tho colours arc not clear, but look aa if 
the colour ran. Hence gilding is often used to hide fiio 
colour outline. When broken it is granular, like chalk, 
but harder. 

Tho collector must use his judgment on the paste, the 
glaze, the decoration, and tho marks. He must discount 
idle tales, and, when buying important or costly pieces, 
should obtain a written guarantee from tho scU<}r. 

KEY TO MARKS. 

TRUE OR HARD PASTE. 

Section 1. CHINA. 

Line 1. — Seal characters, a. 1723 ; 6. 1796 ; e. 1S21 
d. 1861. 

Line 2.-— Symbols, a. leaf; b. fungus; e, peach and bat, 

d. two fishes ; e. lozenge. f, 

Line 3. — Date marks, a. 1721; 6. 1796; c. 1862; d. th( 
Pakwa, 

JAPAN. 

Line 4. — o. prosperity; &. gold; e.felioity; d. happioo** 

e. the swastika. 

GERMANY. 

Line 6.— o. Meissen (Bottcher), Dresden; 6. Augv«i“ 
Rex ; c, d, c. Dresden (with star Marcoluu) 

/. Dresden 1730. 

Line 6. — o. Dresden without defect; h, with 

c. Furstonburg ; d. Hochst ; e. HocUs 
/. Hosso-Darmstadt ; g, Fulda; Gotha. 
Line Rudolstadt 1768 ; 6, Ludwigsburg 17^ 

c. Ludwigsburg ; d. Hildesheim 1769 > 
Nymphenburg 1768 ; /. Frankonthal. 

Line 8. — c. Frankenthal-i43arl Theodore period ; 

Anspaoh 1718 ; c, d, c. Berlin 1750. 

Line 13.^-a, 6. The old Strasburg marks. 

AUSTBIAi 

Line 8.—/. Schlakenwald. 
line 9.— «. Vienna ni8« 




HOLLAiri). 

^ 9.^ Weesp 1756; e, d, AmsterdAm; e. ilie Hague. 
BBIiGIUM. 

n 10.-^ 5; c, BruBsels 1780 ; d, e, f, g, Luxemburg. 

8WITZEBLAF!}. 
e ll.«-a. Zurich 1760 ; 6. Nyon. 

DEHMARK. 

e 11 .<-h;, d, Oopenhagen 1772. 

PORTUGAL, 

» lL«-e. Vista Allegro. 

ITALY. 

p 11.-—/. Vineuf. 

RUSSIA. 

te 12. — 0 , bt c, d, St, Petersburg ; e. Moscow, so called ; 
/, g, Moscow (A. PopofI). 

FRANCE. 

ke 13.— e. Braucas Lauraguais ; d. Orleans 1764 ; e. Mar- 
seillos; /, g. Niedervillo (Count Custine). 

^ 14.— a. Bordeaux ; 6, c, d, e, S^v^e8 (c. soft paste too), 
la 16.— < 1 . Limoges 1773 ; b. Clignancourt ; c. Hue 
Thiroux, Paris ; d. Hue de Bondy, Paris 
(Angoultime) ; e. Lille 1784; /. Belleville 
; (J. Petit). 

ENGLAND. 

Plymouth 1768 ; b, c, d. Bristol 1770. 



I 


ue 


ARTIFICIAL OR SOFT PASTE. 

ENGLAND AND WALES. 

L— e, /. Bow 1730. 

2. — Chelsea marks from 1745. 

3—0, 6. Chelsea— Derby 1769 ; c, d, e.. Crown Derby 
(e. 1797) ; /. g. Derby. 

4,— Worcester 1751. a. three early marks; b. 
square mark; d. Richard HoldsUip transfer- 
printer; c, /, g, imitated from Dresden, 
Oriental, Sevres, Chantilly. 

” 1 Bai 


he 6.— Worcester, the Flight and Barr marks. 


fi' 




o,— tt. Lnamberlain 8 Worcester; 6. Caughloy 1772; 

c. Salopian; d. Caiighley, imitated from 
Dresden. 

7.— Onughley. a. decorated number; 6. on early 
printed ware; c. Kose’a mark; d. Coalport- 
€. Colebrook Dale 1772. 

Dolebrook Dale; b. Monogram— .-Swausca, 
Caughley, Nantgarw 1820; c. Newhall 1777' 

d, e, /. Pinxton 1793. 

1833 

Swansea; r. Nantgarw 

1813; d. Liverpool. 

n.-o. .IVwIgwooii ; b. Longton (Meyer and Nnw- 

'*• F'"' (Turner). 

( I nefie four inudo earthf'nwarc). 


»e J2.- 


FBANCE. 

.a.Pana (PoW); 6.St. CIoudl702; c.St. Cloud 
(Trou); A Lille; «. Chantilly ISO, 3; /. Men- 
nooy— ViUeroy 1735. ' 

»el.3.-a, 6. Vincennes 1740; r. Sbvres 1756; d. <. 

^aux; /. Orleans, 
pe 14.— fl, b, Arras ; c, d, c. Touruay. 

h a-M.rieb.rg. ®**®*®- 

Li, . „ . WAIT- 

^ 1*1^ % ^ Noue; d, e. Vepiee. 

t “■‘dTSSitpt.'-r- ■" - /■ 

^ . SPAIN. 

«l>ich J.0 


/. 

L 

j 

4 

j". 

4. 

X 

<?. 

// 

/ 2 . 

/J.' 

/4. 

/i 


BXOTION II. 

A. 

^2l A ^ 


C([C^S S 4 

& (ifi. p p 

34 3 ^ ^ ^ jipd 

L KAffT'GAW ^ 

' Vi’jCOCWOOD ^LhJT* . * *&) 

Asrhnty rui?W£^ 



i 






'b 
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I0«0 MISCELLANEOUS FACTS AND FIGDBES. 

MOTOR CARS AND MOTOR CYOJS. 


A Motor Car or Cfyolo most not bo driren on o public 
bighw&j at a speed exceeding twenty miles per boor. 

No person must drive a Motor who is not licensed to 
do so ; and no one may be licensod to drive a motor oar 
under 17 years of age, or a motor cycle under 14. 

In oaso of an accident, the Motorist is bound to stop, 
and give his name and address if required. 


A Car can bo rostered undair any Authority, but 
a Driver's Ltoenoe must be t a h s n in the district k which 
the driver resides. Lamps must be ali^t from one hour 
after sunset until one hour before snnrw)* 

Eaoh Car must exhibit the distingnisWng letters of th? 
Authority registered under and the number allotted to tha 
Car by the Authority on both the front and rear of the oar. 


The Registration Letters are:— 


A. 

London. 

0.7. 

Herefordshire. 

B.X. 

Great Yarmouth. 

L.L 

Westmeath* 

A.A. 

Hampshire. 

O.K. 

Preston. 

E.y. 

Anglesey. 

L.N. 

London. 

A.B. 

Woroestershiro. 

C.L. 

Norwich. 

p. 

Essex. 

L.8. 

Selkirkshire. 

A.O. 

Warwickshire. 

C.M. 

Birkenhead. 

F.A. 

Burton-upon-Trent. 

M. 

Choehira. ^ 

A.D. 

Glouoostershiro. 

C.N. 

Oatoshcad. 

P.B. 

Bath. 

M.L 

Co. Wexford. 

A.E. 

Bristol. 

0.0. 

Plymouth. 

P.O. 

Oxford. 

M.S. 

Stirlingshire, 

A.P. 

ComwalL 

O.P. 

Halifax. 

F.D. 

Dudley. 

N. 

Manchester. 

A.H. 

Norfolk. 

O.R. 

Southampton. 

F.E. 

Lincoln. 

N.H 

Northampton. 

A.I. 

Meath. 

O.T. 

Linoolnshiro 

F.P 

Merionethshire. 

N.I. 

Co. Wicklow* ’ 

A.J. 

Yorkshire (N. Biding) 


(Kes'teven). 

P.H. 

Gloucester. 

N.S. 

Sutherland. 

A.E. 

Bradford. 

C.U. 

South Shields. 

F.I. 

Tipperary (N.Riding) 

0 

Birmingham. 

A.L. 

Nottinghamshire. 

C.W. 

Burnley, 

F.7 

Exeter. 

0.1. 

Belfast. 

A.M. 

Wiltshire. 

O.X. 

Huddersfield. 

F.K. 

Worcester. 

O.S. 

Wigtownshire. 

A.N. 

West Ham. 

c.y. 

Swansea. 

P.L. 

Soke of Peterboro’. 

P. 

Surrey. 

A.O. 

Cumberland. 

D. 

Kent. 

P.M 

Chester. 

P.L 

Corir. 

A.P. 

East Sussex. 

D.A. 

W ol verharaplon. 

F.N. 

Canterbury. 

P.S. 

Shetland. 

A.R. 

Hertfordshire. 

D.B. 

Stockport. 

P.O. 

Radnorshire. 

B. 

Derbyshire. 

A.S. 

Nairnshire. 

D.C. 

Middlcsborough. 

P.P, 

Rutland. 

R.L 

Dublin. 

A.T. 

Kingston-upon -Hull. 

D.E. 

Pembrokeshire. 

F.R. 

Blackpool. 

R.S. 

Aberdeen. 

A.U. 

Nottingham. 

D.H. 

WalsaU. 

F.T. 

Tynemouth. 

S. 

Edinburgh. 

A.W. 

Shropshire. 

D.I. 

Co. Iloscommou. 

F.X. 

Dorsetshire. 

S.A. 

Aberdeenshire. 

A.X. 

Moumouthshiro. 

D.J. 

St. Helens. 

F.y. 

Southport. 

8.B. 

Argyllshire. 

A.T. 

Leicestershire. 

D.K. 

Bochdalo. 

6. 

Glasgow. 

S.D. 

A 3 rrshire. 

B. 

Lancashire. 

D.L. 

Isle of Wight. 

H. 

Middlesex. 

8.E. 

Banffshire. 

B.A 

Salford. 

D.M. 

Flintshire. 

H.I. 

Tipperary (S.Riding) 

S.H. 

Berwickshire. 

B.B. 

Ncwoastle-on-Tyne. 

D.N. 

York. 

E.S. 

Renfrewshire. 

SJ. 

Bute. 

B.C. 

Leicester. 

D.O 

Linoolnahiro 

LA, 

Co. Antrim. 

S.E. 

Caithness. 

B.D. 

N orthamptonshlro. 


(Holland). 

LB. 

Co. Armagh, 

S.L. 

Clackmannanshire. 

B.E. 

Lincolnahire 

D.P. 

Reading. 

LC. 

Co. Carlow. 

8.M. 

Dumfriesshire. 


(Lindsey). 

D.R. 

Dovonport. 

I.D. 

Co. Cavan. 

6.N. 

Dumbartonshire. 

B.H. 

Buckinghamshire. 

D.S. 

Peebles. 

LE. 

Co. Clare. 

8.0. 

Elginshire. 

B.I 

Go. Monaghan. 

D.U. 

Coventry, 

LP. 

Co. Cork, 

S.P. 

Fifeshire. 

B.J. 

East Suffolk. 

D.W. 

Newport (Mon.). 

LB. 

Co. Donegal. 

S.R. 

Forfarshire. 

B.K. 

Poitsmouth, 

D.Z. 

l])8wich. 

1.7 

Co. Down. 

S.S. 

Haddingtonshire. 

B.L. 

Berkshire. 

D.Y. 

Hastings. 

I.K. 

Co. Dublin. 

S.T. 

Invemcssshiro. 

B.M. 

Bedfordshire. 

E. 

Staffordshire. 

I.L. 

Fermanagh. 

6.0. 

Kincardine. 

B.H. 

Bolton. 

B.A. 

West Bromwich. 

LM. 

Co. Galway. 

8.V. 

Kinrossshire. 

B.O. 

Ciardiff. 

E.B. 

Isle of Ely. 

LN. 

Korr3\ 

S.W. 

Kircudbrightshire. 

B.P. 

West Sussex. 

E.C. 

Westmoreland. 

10. 

Co. Kildare. 

S.X. 

Linlitheowshire. 

B.R. 

Sundorlaud. 

E.D. 

Warrington. 

LP. 

Co. Kilkenny. 

s.y. 

Midlothian. 

B.B. 

Orkney. 

E.E. 

Grimsby, 

LR. 

King’s Co. 

T. 

Devonshire. * 

B.T. 

Yorkshire (E.Eiding) 

B.F. 

West Hartlepool. 

LT. 

Co. Leitrim. 

T.L 

Limerick. 

B.U. 

Oldham. 

E.H. 

Hanley. 

LU. 

Co. Limerick. 

T.S. 

Dundee. 

B.W 

Oxfordshire. 

E.I. 

Co. Sligo. 

LW. 

Co. Londonderry, 

0. 

Leeds. 

B.X. 

Carmarthenshire. 

£.7. 

Cardiganshire. 

I.X. 

Co. Longford, 

0.1. 

Londondereir^ 

B.T. 

Croydon. 

E.K. 

Wigan. 

LY. 

Co. Louth. 

U.S. 

Govan. 

0. 

Y ork8hire( W.Riding) 

E.L. 

Bournemouth. 

LZ. 

Mayo. 

V. 

Lanarkshire. 

O.A. 

Denbighshire. 

E.M. 

Bootle. 

7 

Durham. 

V.S. 

Greenock. 

O.B. 

Blackburn. 

E.N. 

Bury. 

7.1. 

Tyrone. 

W. 

Sheffield. 

0.0. 

Carnarvonshire. 

E.O. 

Barrow-in-Furness. 

7.S. 

Ross and Cromarty. 

W.I. 

Waterford. 

0J>. 

Brighton. 

K.P. 

Montgomeryshire, 

K. 

Liverpool. 

W.S. 

Leith. 

C.B. 

Ctf-nbridgeshire. 

E.8. 

Perthshire. 

E.I. 

Co. Waterford. 

X. 

N orthumberland. 

0.P 

West Suffolk. 

E.T. 

Rotherham. 

K.S. 

Roxburgh. 

X.S. 

Paisley. 

O.B. 

Derby. 

E.U. 

Brocknetekshire. 

L. 

Glamorganshire. 

Y. 

Somersetshire. 

0.1 

Queen's County, 

E.W. 

Huntingdonshire. 

L.O. 

London. 

Y.S. 

Partick. 


SPEED LIMITS. In no caso must the speed on a highway exceed 20 miles an hour, and in certain spooified plac^ 
10 miles an hour. The penalty for a first nilence is a fine not exceeding £20, and for a subsequent ofifcnoe a fine not 
exceeding £50. Similarly, any person driving a car to the public danger, but in the latter caso imprisonment not 
exceeding three months may be inflicted instead of a fine after the first offence. 

MOTOR SION POSTS. (1) A white circle — speed limit given on plate below, (2) A rod olroio moans road closed 
to motorists. (3) A rod triangle means caution. (4) A diamond-shaped board for any other notioo. 

RBOISTRATION PEES. For registration of a oar £1 ; for registering a change of ownership 5a. For registrat:^ 
of a motor oyclo fis. ; for registering a change of ownership Is. For Uoenoe to drive a motor oar 58. (For 
IHiilet see p 555). 



AN ENGLISH DICTIONAEY 


[This Dictionary contains a selection of words in Current Literature, of whose meaning or spelling 
jho ordinary reader may bo in doubt, as well as ScientiBo and Technical Terms in common use. To 
make the most of our space wo have, as a rule, given only one form of each word and only the 
nieaiiiug which it most commonly besrs. Words which present no diilicuity either in meaning or 
cjxdHng have bwn omitted. It is obvious that an Abridged Dictionary cannot supersede altogether the 
use of a complete one, but it is hoped that bj^ the careful selection of the 14,000 words here given it 
may meet all ordinary rcqiiircmcnta ] 


on or towwdi th« iters of • ibis. 
Abandon, to dMert, fomke : reokietiineis. 
A bac, down, down with. 

Aoafh, tojputtc ahamo. 


AoaiM. io lenen 

Abattolp, a pnbUfl alao^btor-honse. 

AWbot «»., Anbooc/., tli« bead of an a'lbej. 
Ab^y'. the dignity and olfleo of an abbot. 
Abbravlato. to iborten. 

AbMMta, to withdraw from, racate. 
Abdo'mon. aec iSed. Diet. 

AMoct. to draw away by force or otherwtee. 
Abaam, eroeawlto of a abln. 

Abarratlon, wandering from tbo true eoune, 
.mental diatraetion. 

Atet, to side with, aid. 

AMitor, one who abeti. 

AMyanoo, aute of waiting or ia«ijv*nslon. 
^■ftowonoa, rxtromo aversion ami diaemt. 

inentb o! JewUh eoclcslaitleal year, 
AblnlUo. from the heglanliig. 

.ir2**?*i?^** VI* that ie nmoiei 

.to be wholly void of life. 

Abyioot, mean, low, grovelling. 

eolcmnly to renonnre or mtvaet. 
Ablutian. porlflcation, religions cleanelnff, 
Abaotfata. to dlaavow, repudiate. 

Abeoemal, not according to rale. 

AboUsb, to dcatr(»y. anntil. 

^ ** loathe, bate itrnn<i;1y. 

AM^on. eee “ MUoarrtegfl,' ■ Med. Diet. 

Abioaatn. to ronnnl. annni 


rep*'®!, annal. 

Asrain « abort and endden, nneeremonloai. 

AmIb 4« to ont off. 

A^tsaloa, a eottlng oS. 

AMOOna* to decamp, rnttke off. 

JibMnM, not being proaent. 

“V*» pw«fl«0 of abeeatlng oae'i 

AMatha. an nawbolaeome french drink. 

without Umitation. 
a Ms!*®®' *befih inff. 

etti!y**i°**i^***yi Mi.p;toaw. 
*2222**®*.®“^ to andentand. 

a native of Abyaslnla. 


mat hm no praeticid result 


Ao'cldanee, that part of grammax which deala 

.with inflexloni. 

Aoolalna, to salute with aboute of foy. 

Aool^atlon, hearty applause. 

AoellmBtica. to render capable of living In a 
particular oUmato: adapt. 

Aaoiiwlty, an npward bI<^. 

Aooolade. a ceremony used in making a knight. 

AaoommcMlAta. to eupply aometbing to meet 
another 'a convenience : to adapt. 

AQOomnAalst. one who plays an Instrument In 
eiipport of the chief performer. 

Aeoompanimant, the part played by an 
accompatiist. 

AooompJloa, a partner in some aecrot cr 
wrong dolug. 

Aooomnt, an acoonnt. 

Aooardioii, a muslenl Instrmnoit. 

Aooott'ohaur. a surgeon who aids In childbirth. 

Aooouti^. to equip for battle. 

Aooradlt, to giro Authority to a pereon cent on 
a ml.vsion. 

Accpotlon, the pari, added by growth or other 
means of Increase. 

Aoo?uq, to arise, result from. 

Aaoumulata, to heap tojothor, amass. 

Ao'bnraM. exactoesa. 

Aooavsedr, lying under a eorae. 

Aottph'ala, animals that aaem headless, like an 
ovstcr. 


oyster. 

Acorbity, sourness, blttemoss. 

Aoat'lOi sour, like vinegar. 

Aeh«, pain. 

A oh aval, on horsoback. 

Aohlavo, to accoraplieh. 

Aohromatto. free from eoloor. 

Aoldlty. sourness, tartneei. 

Aoma. the highest point. 

Aona, see Hfcd. Dtef. 

i” o" • WMt bi mom 

Aoontta, a poisonous plant. 
aSSSS hearing. 

Aoqulaltlon, the thing gained. 

aSSSiaiiV^®* prone to acquire. 
Acqalstaf, a release from the charge of fftiilt 

2 ® » tile 

In which the^ease is oonveyed. 

In^^** ^ vaulting, rope-danc- 

* statue having the ends only of atone, 
s citadel, the citadel of Athens. 

certain other, 

P?^yP.^oh as the sea-anemooie. 
a2ff2J?L?®r^?5_*!*-®J?!?P®rtJ[ 0* actlnlem. 


wtlnle rays. ** ”* 


Actuary* iB expen fa ealeouilcnf : a veglgtiiA 
Actaata, to ind^ action, 

Aoaioatad, haring prickles oi a sting. 
Aou'man, keenness of mind. 

Aoupraasnimt sea Afed. Dtei. 

Adage* an old saying. 

Adagio* slowly, gravely. 

Adamant* anything extremely hard. 
Adamantaan, adamantine, extremely bard. 
Adaptability, quality of being ama to bt 
adapted or fitted for a certain piurpoae. 

Adar* tho sixth month of Jewish dri) year, 
addenda), what Is appt^ed. 
Addlotod* prone (to). 

Addnoc* to bring forward as an Instance. 
Adept, ono well versed In any art. 

I Artequata* snffldcnt for a particular purpose. 

I Ad'equacy, the slate of being adequate. 
Adhere, to stick together. 

Adhesive, sticky, 

Adteu* good.byo. 

Adipose, fat or fatty. 

Adit* a passage. 

Amaoent, lying near. 

Awoctl'vaf, into an adjeetlva 
Auoarn* to put off to another day. 
AMudloate* to adjudge , award. 

Ad^jnnot* Bomethma joined to a thing, bet net 
forming an essentlaf part of It 
Adjure* to charge solemnly. 

A^ ust* to adapt, sot right. 

Ad'jutant, a military offloor of high tank. 
ji ®??® adJutmitV^ 

A^u'tor. a follow-heluor. 

Administer* to direet or control the executioa 
of laws, orders, rules, Ac. 

the act of admlntstoring ; e 
_ ^dy of men who administer. * 

Ad mirulty, a body of men who have supreme 
^ntrpl In the management of the navy. ^ 

Ad natrnble, worthy of admtr.at]Qn. ^ 

■ ®***® *® *>® sdwlttod or bUowed* 

Admlttenoe* pennlsrion to enter. 
Admontto, to warn, eantlon. 

Admonltonr, serving to admonish. 
Adnnsoent, growing to somethina else. 

Ad nauseam, to satiety or dtoauSl. 
Adnomlnal, adjectival. 

Adobe, a sun-dried brick. 

Adolesoenee, the growing time el llfls. 

Stowtog from the ohlWtoto the 

« 5®?*'*.*® ®* ®»«’« 

Adrln, floating about aimlessly. 

Adroit, expert, dexterous. 

^ V «W.w IXalc. 

Adul^ry, a breaking of the marriec’e.vair 

Ados^ j^hed up, looking seoircIiedL ^ 
Aavfati arrival, oomlag, appeoeA, 


1032 Ax>t. 

JUIVMltiione* teaulfoa aeoidenUH/. 
lULvmuturw m., Adv«iitumi08 /, one who 
nadertftket o xiikjr onterprlM; one who eeile 
under false oolonre. 

JUtvovblnllsr* in the manner of an adverb. 
JU'vanmiy* an opnonrat, enemy. 
Jldivonnativai ImpiyUis oppoHlt ion. 
Ad'vantt aeting direetly againtit. 

AdvoMity* ealatnlty, distress. 

Advart* to tom the mind or attention (to). 
Advavt«lioy» attention, eareful rei^anl. 
Advav'tlsament, warning, public notice. 
AdvlMt to give advice ; acguaint. 

Advlaadly, deliberately, deelgnodly. 
AdvlKabJo* expedient, wise to be done. 
Advisory* having the right to ad^ Ne. 
Advooato* one who pleads !i-r another. 
Ad'vooaoy, pleading for anotlier. 
Advowr'aM>n, tho right tn Appoint to a benefleo. 
Ad'ytam, inmost sanctuur} . 

Adas* a kind of axe. 

JBfls* originally the abloM of Jupiter, now used 
for anything that shhMti. 
iBtfro'iatt a nicdicul (crtiflcato in proof of 
lUneHS. 

JBon« same as Kon . 

dBpyornla* a bird of MiulagaHcar, now extinct. 
Aarsts* to charge with rarbonlc acid gas, kc. 
Aorlal* relating to the air. 

Aarta or aria, nest ot an e.aglc or other bird of 
prey. 

Aaroodynamlea, the science which treats of 
tho force of air in niotSnn. 

Aarollta* a meteoric stone. 

Aarology* the science of the atmosphere. 
Aaromanoy* foretelling by menna of atinos- 
pherie appearances. 

Aarom'etap* tho instrument for measuring the 
weight of air. 

Aaronaut* a balloonist. 


Aarophyta* a plant that lives wholly on air. 
Aarostat* a flying machine : a ballooniHt. 
<nvai|^nouSt like verdigris or copper rust. 


dBaottlaplan* relating to iLlHcuiaplus Uio god 
of healing. 

JCathatioa* the science of correct taste. 

iSatlvatlon or eatlvatlon* the way in which 
iietals In flower-l)uds are folded. 
iBtat. aged. 

ABthar, see eth^r, 

Affabla, sociable, easy of approach. 

Affaot. to hare an effect upon; aisanie or 
^tend. 

ARaotatlon* assnnilng an unnatural manner, 
pretence. 

Arferant* carrying to, said of nei^’ea that 
transmit srnsatfons to nerve centres. 
Affl'anea* to ladroth. 

Affidavit* a written declaration on oath. 
Affiliate* to assign the paternity of a child; 

attach a minor society to one more lmport.ant. 
Affinity* relationship by marriage, mniUHl 
attraction. 

Affirm* to assert, make a formal statement. 
Affix, an addition to the stem ut a word. 
Affla'tna* divine or poetical inspiration. 
Aflllotlon* sorrow, grief. 

Af fluanoa* w’ealth. abundance. 

Afflux* that wltlch flows towards, addition. 
Afforaat* to convert land into forest. 
Affran'shlaa* to make free. 

Affiraiy* a noisy quarrel, brawl. 

AHPont* open insult. 

AMoandar* offspring of white parents in South 
Africa. 

Aft* behind, near or toward the stem. 
Aftar-damp* poisonous gas fomid in coabmlnes 
after an exnloslon. 

Aftar*matn« a serond crop of gra<>n. 
Afandum (pi. agenda), thing to 1 m) done. 
AlflJomaratlon* a heap, a mass. 
Awutlnata* to make to adhere. 
Ag'grandlaai to cause to Increase in wealth cr 
er. 

avata* to intensify, irritate, provoke, 
^kta, snm total, whole amount, 
lion* unprovoked attack, breach of 

„^ilava* to annoy, injure, distress. 

■iMaatt dumb with horror, 
ditla* active, nimble. 

Mjlo» the dlfterencbihotwccn real and nominal 
valne of money. 

* Atatlon. perturbation, excitement. 

Pat or Alglat* the tag of n lace. 

^atl* a growth beside a nail- 
iMMitle* one who disclaims knowledge of any- 
tilng beyond material phenomena. 

~g» aager, atlrrtog. 
ny* anguish. Intense suffering, 
ra, a market place, place of assembly, 
j^an* relating to land. 

.aaabla* pleasant, suitalde. 
rleultuva* enltlvatlon of the soil. 

,aa» an Intarailttent fever attended with fils of 
Jilverlng. 

Alda*da-oamp (rl. aldesde-camp\ oflleer who 
attends a general on the field and acts as Ids 
messenger. 

MUft or agvatt a small white heron ; a plume 
arfeatbers. 


ENGLISH DlCTIONAHIf. 

Aldnllla* a sharp needle-shaped peak of roek. 
JUr-braka* a brake worked by means of eom- 

Aff^angliRa* an engine worked by means of 
heated air. 

Ain^dun, a gun whose charge Is propelled by 
means of compressed air. 

Air-pump* a machine for exhausting the air 
from a vessel. 

Aisle* part of a chnrch on either side of the nave. 
Alt or oyot* small island in a river. 

Akimbo, having the elbows l>ent outward and 
the hands resting on the hips. 

A la oarte* according to the bill of fare. 

A la mode* according to the fashion. 
Alabaster, a semi-transparent mineral used in 
making ornaments. 

Alacrity, briskness, readiness. 

Alarum* a clock for giving an alarm at a fixed 
time. 

Alaator, fate, destiny. 

Alb* a white linen vestment worn nnder the 
chasuble. 

Albanian, native of Albania. 

Albatpoaa* a large web-footed sea bird. 
Albinism* state of being an albino. 

Albi'no, one wliose skin and hair are abnormally 
white, and whoso eyes have pink pupils. 
Albu'men, white of egg. 

Alohemy* an early form of chemistry aiming at 
the transmutation of metals into gold. 
Aleohol* tho intoxicating element in fermented 
liquors. 

Alcoran* see Koran. 

Aloove* a recess. 

Alembic* a vessel used for purpose of distilling. 
Alert* W’atchful, rcotly. 

Alexandrine, a line of poetry consisting of six 
lambic feet. 

A1 fresco* in the open air. 

Argobra* a mrthuit of calculation in which 
letters are used as symbols to represent 
giiantities. 

Alhambra* the famous palace of the Moorish 
Kings of Oranaila. 

Allaa, otherwise ; an assumed name. 

Alibi* a plea that the a<'euHi‘d was elsewhere when 
the crime was committed. 

Alien, a stranger, a foreigner. 

Alienate* to transfer to another, estrange. 
Alignment* a la}’ing out by lino. 

Aliment, food or nourishment. 

Alimony, provision for the maintenance of a 
wife living apart from her husband. 

Aliquot, any part of a number that Is contained 
in It an exact numlier of times. 

Al'kall* a substance which combines with an 
acid to form a salt. 

Alkaloid* a substance resembling an alkali. 
Allah* an Arabic name for (lod. 

Allay, to alleviate, assuage. 

Allegation, assertion. 

Allegiance, loyalty or fidelity to a superior. 
Al'logory, a story with a hidden meaning. 
Alle'gro* a quirk inovtunciit in music. 
Allelulah or halleluia, “Traisn )>e to Qod.’* 
Alleviate, to lighten, rehovr. allay. 

All -hallows* All Haims' Pay. 

Alllanoe, union, confederation. 

Alllgatton* a rule Jn arilhmctic. 

Alligator, kind of crocodile. 

Alliteration, recurrence of the some letter at 
beginning of words or sreented syllabics. 
Allocate, to allot, osKb'ii. 

Allocution, n formal address. 

AlloditU, freehold. 

Allotment* portion allotted, act of allotting. 
Allotroplc* existing in different forms, e.g., 
carbon as charcoal and diamond. 

Allowance, a regular grant oC fixed amount. 
Alloy, an Ingredient that debases the substance 
w ith which it is mixed. 

AHsploe, a B].lce which combines various 
fluvonrs. plinrnlo. 

Allude, to make a referen'’e or allusion. 
Allumotto* a lucifp match. 

Allure, to entice, cnariu, heguilo. 

Allusion, a reference. 

Alluvium, soil brought down by risers. 

Alma mater* "benign mother," term applied 
by Btndents to their mdverBity. 

Almanac, calendar, register of the divisions of 
the year. 

Almond, the fruit of the almond tree. 
Almoner* one who dispenses alms. 

Alms, gilts to the needy. 

Aloe, a medicinal plant. 

Aloof* aside, apart. 

Alpaca, a cloth made from the wool of the 
alpaca, an animal of Peru. 

Alpen-atock, a stick fitted with an Iron-spike 
for mountain climbing. 

Alpha, the first litter ot the flreck alphabet. 
Alphabet, a list in regular order o£ tho letters 
of a language. 

Alsatian, belonging to Alsace ; a lawless person . 
Altar, a raised structure used for sacrifices, 
a communion table. 

Alteration* change, difference. 

Altsroation* quarrel, wrangle, dispute. 

Alter ego* one i other self, or second s^. 


Asha. 

Alter'flattYd, e ekolee betwam two thtafi 
Altitndwt height, distanoe above see Ir^ 
Alto, a male voice ot hlghcat pitch. 
Alto-relievo* carving In high relief. 
Altruism* self-denial for tiDO sake of otheiA 


Alum* a mineral salt. 

Aluminlam, a white metal of Sgfat weight 
resembling silver. 

Alum'nus (pi. alnmni), "foster son," tetm 
applied to a student in relation to hla college. 

Al'veolar, relating to sockets, especially 
the teeth. 

Amalgam, a componnd consisting ot mercury 
combined' w'ith another metal. 

Amalgamate, to combine or unite. 

Amanuensis* one who writes from dictation. 

Amaranth, a flower supposed never to fade. 

Amapyllls*a genus of plants including narcissus 
and Jonquil. 

Amass, to heap np, accumulate. 

Amateur* one who studies a subject for love of 
it, not for proflt. 

Amative* of an amorous disposition. 

Amazement*blank astonishment, stnpefacttoil. 

Amazon, a female warrior, a manly vi*(iman. 

Ambaaeador* an official representative of e 
country at a foreign court.' 

Ambaesadress* an ambassador’s wife. 

Amber* a fossil resin yellow in colour. 

Ambergris, a fragrant substance found In 
the spt'.rmaecti whale. 

Ambidextrous, equally skilful vrlth both 
hands. 

Ambient, snrronndlng, encompassing. 

Ambiguous, of double or doubtful meanlnf . 

Ambit, circuit. 

Ambition, lust of power or fame. 

Amble* tn go at ati easy pace. 

Ambrosia, the t<ml of tho goils. 

Ambry or aumbry, a recess In the wall of 
a chnrch for sacred vcsrpIs. 

Ambulance* a vehicle for conveying the sick 
or wounded. 

Am'bulatory, place for walking In, aisles, 

cloisters, &c. 

Ambuscade, a Iving In ambush. 

Ambush, conrealincnt with a view to attack. 

Ameer* amir, the title of the ruler of 
Afghanistan. 

Ameliorate* to Improve, make better. 

Amen* so let it he, term of solemn ratification. 

Amenable* accountable, liable. 

Amende* fine, penalty. 

Amende honorable* an apology. 

Amendment, improvement; modlflextlon ot 
a motion In a public debate. 

Amenity, geniality, courtesy. 

Amentia* lack of reason, Imbecility. 

Amercement, a fine. 

Amethyst, a kind of quartz, mauve In eolonr. 

Amiable* of a lovable dispoKlllon. 

Amice, a strip of linen worn by priests on the 
neck and shouldrrs. 

Amidships, midway between prow and stem. 

Amity* friendship. 

Ammonia* a pungent gae of which sal volatile 
is a salt. 

Ammoniac, medicinal gum obtained from e 
plant. 

Ammonite, a fossil moUiiso. 

Ammunition* material for firearms, inch ai 
powder, shot, shell. 

Amnesia, loss of memory. 

Amnesty* an act of general pardon or oblivion. 

Amoret, a sweetheart. 

Amorous, inclined to love, of an amative 
disposition. 

Amorphous, shapelesi, without regular form. 

Amour, a love affair, an Intrigue. 

Ampersand, k, a sign for the word " and." 

Ampere, an electrical unit of measurement. • 

Amphibious, able to live both on land and in 
water. 

Am'phlbrach, a metrical foot consisting of s 
long syllable between two short ones (“-'O. 

Amphitheatre* a round or oval building con- 
taining tiers of seats for spectators. 

Am'phora* a Jar with a handle on each side. 

Ample* abundant, plentiful, copious. 

Amplinoation, an enlargement. 

Amplitude* fulness, width, extent. 

Amputate, to cut off (a limb). 

Amuck, In mad frenzy. 

Am'ulet. an object worn as a charm. 

Anabaptist, one who disapproves of intaal 
baptism. 

Anach'ronlsm, an error is point of time. 

Anaoolu'thon, an irregular construction, 
failure In sequence of Ideas. 

Anadem, a wreath or band for the head. 

Anasthetio, a substance which deadens 
Bcnsatinn or j^roeption. 

Anaglyph, a carving in low relief. 

An'a^eim, a new word formed hy transposing: 
tho letters of the original word. 

Anaieot, a selection from an author'! wxitinga. 

Anal'offous. bearing an analogy. 

Analog, omrespondence or likraen in eertai» 
respects. » . 

Aniuyals, s breakisf np into eomponest paita.. 


A 
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St^my. SiiBBWtlon of on organic body. 

ll^Oflt6* * h«nnlt or rocloi#. »- 

Boho'vir* • wo»3X flib from which n iancc It 

MltiBt* old, tnttqnttfd. 
mAlron* *n fro® hearth -rcrt for 1(^. 

« ghort ttory or Incident, 
n ^wiia, or awtemla* lack of red corpnsclct 
In the blo(^. . . 

aniitt with reference to. *»,« 

a'aMldt » l)»rometcr conatrueted without the 

nee of any fluid. 

B'aitfhnn* tee Med. Z>tei. , . ,, 

aiolfa heaTenly megseniTPr. spirit good or erll. 
Bj^Uih a tell rung as signal for reciting the 

a'invlB^longlng to the house of Anjou, 
an'mtf severe pain, form of heart dinease. 
u p ^ n corner, inclination of two straight lines 
to one another. 

luflleanttixi* adherence to the doctrines of 
the English or Anglican Church. , . , 

Jltflo-manls* an nnreasoning admiration for 
uTthlttgi English. . j. » 

iililo>pliobfat an nnreasoning fear or hatred 
of the English. 

,ntnlsh, Intense pain, agony of mind or body. 
,nialar. having angles, ungraceful. 
iJinsrdrouo« containing no water. 

LBllitEt dotage, as applied to an old woman. 
kBlllBa* one of the products of coal-tar yielding 
hriUlant dyes. 

kBlmadvenlon, severe remarks, strlctnres. 
iBlmaliuiit sensnaUsm, lack of higiier 
Instlnote. 

LBlmate. endowed wuh life. 

Lalmoalty. hostility, enmity. 

InlBiQO. iTl-feellnr. spile. 

a cordial prepared from seeds of an 


aromatic plant. 
iBklat. circlet worn round the antic. 

Inna* Indian coin, worth about three half- 
peiieo. 

innala. yearly records. 

^BBataa. sec Diet, of Oen. Infor. 

jounaalt to temper or harden by making hot and 

leaving to cool gradually. 

lBB«zatlOB» the act of appropriating and 

adding to previous poBsesHlcjic. 

iBBlBllata* to utterly destroy, put out of 

esJsteuoe. 

LBBlveniary, the day of the year on which an 
event orlplnally happened, 
iBBOtatlon, an explanatory note or comment. 
knnouBOCment* a public or formal declara- 
tion. 

iBBoyancdt feeling or cause of displeasure. 
iBBBal* yearly, recurring every year. 
InBU'ltyf a sum of money due annually until 
•leath. 

iBBUIt to abolish, cancel, make of none effect. 
kBBnlar, ring shaped. 

kBBalftt, a little ring, small circle round a pillar. 
LllBunelBtlon» the aniiounccnicnt to tiic 
Virgin that alxe should be the mother of our 
ZiOTd* 

lAOdyBd* that which soothes or lulls pain. 
iBOlBt* to smear with oil or ointment. 
Lwom'BlOBBi unusual, irregular. 
iidOBymoiUi with no name attached, nn- 
aeknowledged. 

E.BBBrlBa» goose-Uke, foolish, silly. 
iJiavaflira reply, response. 

IntBiOBlSBli hostility, opposition. 
iBiamitle* the region around the south pole. 
lataeadBBtt going before, preceding. 
Uta-Ohambop, an outer chamber. 
Iata*data, to asalgn an earlier date. 
iata-dUaylaa* before the flood, out of date. 
iJttaoBiaiidtaB, before mid-day. 
^ta-BBtal, existing before birth. 
Lnta-yajBultlmata* the laet syllable hut two 
from end of word. 

Iiitapiop. of earlier date ; situated in front. 
uiwain« a hymn of praise. 
iB tbol ogy« a collection of choice passages In 


a kind of smokeless coal. 
MjJbMot* a disease of eheep and catUo, 

* the human f(.rm . 

the scienco of man In fals 
to the rest of creation. 

i!?l**f5fi*®**®*T^***®» ^ likeness of man. 
ijK-fUlOttB. eoanteracting billouaneps. 

• booking forward, cxpcctatio 
olvoeed to climax. 

counteracts evil effects, 

^hSSSdSSii* rovcrlng for the backs 


fiNGLtsrit DtcnttONARlf. 

JUlilp'o-dM* p«nenf or ptacot on the oppoiito , 
side of the globe. 

Aatlqnary* one versed In antiquities. 

AntlqiM* ancient, old-fashloneo. 

ABtlqulvy* ancient times. . 

AatlMptiG* counteracting blood-poisoning and 
putrefaction. . . 

AntUb'oslSt an opposition or contrast. 
Antltbeticalt relating to antithesis. 
Antl-tozus* see Afed. I>h‘l. 

AntltradOi a wind blowing In the opposite 
direction to the trade wind. 

Antler, a branch of a stag’s bom. 

Anxiety, uneasiness of mind, solicitude, appre- 
hension. , 

A'oriat. a Greek tense which expresses in- 
definite time. 

A outrance. to the very end. 

Apartment, a room or act of rooms. 
Apathetic, without feeling; indifferent. 
Aperqu. a sketch ; a rough estimate. 
Ape'rlent, a gentle pnrgatlvn. 

Aperitive, opening; aperient. 

Ap'erture. an opening; a passage. 

Apex, the point or summit of a thing. 
Apbe'lion. that part of a planet's orbit farthest 
from the sun. 

Aphe'mia. a disease In which the patient loses 
the power of speech. 

Aph'orlBfn. a maxim ; a precept expressed in 
a few words. 

Apiary, a place where bees are kept. 
Apleulture, bee-keeping. 

Aplomb, self-possession ; as^mrance. 
Apoe'alypna. revelation ; the last book of the 
Ilible. 

Apocalyp'tle. serving to reveal. 

Apoo'ope (o-pe), omission of the last letter or 
syllable of a word. 

Apoe'rypha, see Diet, of Oen. Infor. 
Apod'oala, the latter part of a conditional 
sentence. 

Ap'ogee, that point In the moon or planet’s 
orbit farthest from the eartli. 

Apologet'loa. a branch of tlieology concerned 
with the defence of Christianity. 

Apol'ogize. to make nn apology or excuse. 
Ap'ologue, a moral fable. 

Ap'ophthegm or apothegm, a remarkable 
saj’ing: amoxlra. 

Apoplexy, a disease Involving the sadden loss 
of sensation and motion. 

Apoplectic, relating to, or showing signs of 
npopI< xy. 

Aposiope'cla, a sndden breaking off of a 
sentence for the sake of effect. 

Apoe'tasy, a departure from professed 
priiicipU-s. 

A posierlo'rl, a reasoning backwards from 

effect to on use. 

Apostolical, relating to, .>r like an apostle. 
Apos'trophize, to digress In a speech to 
address an imaginary auditor. 

Apothecary, a person who prepares and sells 
drugs or medicineB. 

Apotheo'Rle, deldcation. 

Appal or appall, to dismay, to fill with terror. 
Appanage, lands or inroine for the mainte- 
nance of the younger children of a princely 
house ; a detached part. 

Apparatus, tools necessary for any art or trade. 
Apparel, clothing, equipment. 

Apparent, clear, evident. 

Appari'tlon. an ^pearance, a spectre. 
Apparitor, the ofneor of an ecclesiastical eonrt. 
Appeal, to remove m cause to a higher court. 
Appearance, the act of coming into sight. 
Appease, to calm, to pacify. 

Appell'ant, a person who appeals. 
Appella'tlon, a name, a title. 

Appendage, something added. 
Appendlcl'tie, inflammatiou of the appendix, 
see Med. Diet. 

Appen'dix (nl. appendices), something sdded, 
a supplement. ’ 

Appertain, to belong to. 

Appetite, a desire for food; violent longing. 
Applause, approbation loudly expressed. 
Appliance, the thing applied, a tool. 
Ap'^plleant, one who ^plies. 

Appointment, an office, engagement, equip- 

Apnortlpn, to distribute In Just proportion. 
ApWlte, fit, well adapted. 

Appraiser, one appointed to value goods or 
property. 

Appre'plable, that may be appreciated or 

Appreciation, valuation, just estimation. 
Apprehend, to arrest; to fear; to understand. 
Apprehen'alOB, the act of apprehending. 
Apprentice, one bound to a trade or art. 
-Apprise, to inform, to give notice. 
Approba'tlpn, the act of approving; support. 
ApjjTO'prlate, to take for one's own use ; sult- 

Amproprlatf on, the act of appropriating ; somo- 
tning appropriated. 

Approval, commendation, sanction. 

•PP>'®»«h ; a near estimate. 
Appul, a support, prop. 


Abb. lO^S 

APPAV^idBAAOEs that which belongs to soma* 
thing else. 

A prio'rl, a reasoning from cause to effect, tht 
opposite to a poateriori. . 

Api*on, a covering for the front of the body. 
Apropoa, to the purpose. 

Aptse, a term in architecture, see Diet, of Gen, 

Apaidal, pertaining to an apse. 

Apteryx, a Mow Zealand bird with merely 
rndimcntai^ wings. , , 

Aptitude, fitness; quickness In learning. 

Aqua vitae, “water of 

Aquarium, a timk or building lor keeping 
aquatic animals or plants. 

Aquatic, of or belonging to the v^ter. 
Aq'ueduct, an artifleiu channel for conveying 
water. 

A'queona, watciy. 

Aquiline, resembling an eagle; booked. 
Arabesque, ornamentation common in Arabian 
arohite^ure. . . . 

Ar'ablo. the language of the Arabs. 

Ar'able, fit for tillage. . 

Arama'fo, the language of the Syrians and 
Chaldeans. . , 

Ar'blter, an umpire, an arbitrator. 
Arblt'rament or arbitrament, decision by 
arbltraUon. 

Ar'bltrary, despotic, capricious. 

Arbitration, the determination of a cause by a 
judge mutually agreed on by the parties. 
Arborea'oeut, growing like a tree. ... 
Arbore'tum, a place where trees and shrurs 
are grown for experimental and educational 
purposes. . 

Arboriculture, cultivation of trees and shrubs. 
Arbour, a shady bower. 

Aro, a part of a circlu. 

Arcade, a covered walk. 

Arcadian, pertaining to Arcadia; rustle. 
Aroa'num, a st'crct. 

Archssol'ogy, the study of ancient times from 
their relics and remains. 

Aroha'lo, antiquated ; out of date. 

Ar'ehalam, an ancient or obsolete phrase. 
Archangel, a chief angel. 

Archbiahop, a bishop In authority over other 

Archdeacon, an English Chnreh dignitary 
with duties connected with a blahoprlc. 
Archery, the luc of the bow and arrow. 
Archetype, a model, an original pattern. 
Archldiac'onal, belonging to an archd' aeon. 
ArohleplB'copal, belonging to an archbishop. 
Archlman'drlte, an abbot-general in the 
Greek Church. 

Archime'dean, relating to the ancient Greek 
philosopher, Archimedes. 

Arohlpel'ago, a sea containing many small 
islands. 

Architecture, the. art of building. 

Archive (generally piural), a record; a place 
where rect)rd8 arc kept. 

Arohneaa, rognishnesa, playful cuimlDg. 
Arctic, belonging to the far north. 

Ardent, hot, passionate. 

Ardour, heat ; warmth of affection. 

Arduous, laborious, difficult. 

Area, surface measurement; a space in front of 
a basement. 

ArefaetJoB, the act of drying. 

Are'na, a space strewn with sand for combats. 
Argent, silvery, bright like silver. 
Argentireroue, containing Oliver. 
Argllla'ceouB, like clay. 

Argonaut, one who sailed in the ship Argo la 
search of the golden fleece ; a mollusc, 
Ar'goay, a richly-laden merchant ship. 

Argue, to reason, to dispute. 
Argumentative* consisting of argument; 
given to argument. 

Argue, a mythical being credited with having 
a hundred eyes ; a w’atchful person. 

Aria, an air, a melody. 

A'rlan, a follower of Ariua, who denied the 
jcrfeci equality of Christ with Ood the 

Arid, dry, parched. 

Arletocracy, gove 
of rank. 

Arletote'Ilan, a follower of Aristotle, the 
Greek philosopher. 

Arlthmeti'clan* one skilled in the art of 
numbers. 

Armada, a fleet of armed vessels. 
Armament, a force prepared for war. 
Armenian, a native of Armenia. 

Armlatloe, a short truce. 

Armorial, belonging to the arms of a family. 
Armourer, one who makes and repairs arms. 
Armour-plate, thick iron or steel plates 
fixed to the sides of a warship. 

Armpit, the hollow place under the shoulder. 
Army-corpa, a division of an army. 
Array-Ust, a monthly publication contalnlnf 
Information about the army. 

Aromat'lo, spicy, fraorant. 

Arrsiek, a liquor distilled in the East. 
ArratgaDment, a oaUing to answer in eeui] 
sn aoeusatlon. 


I government by ncOlcs; persons 
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SnMn'ieal, contalnlns arseaie. 

Anon, the wilful homing of property . 

Ailonr* n blood vesiol conveying the blood 
(roni the heart. 

Artlohoko, a vegetable. ^ 

Avtioular, pertaining to the Jotnte. 
ArUonlatlen, a Joint : clear prononoiatloa. 
Avtiflco, a trick, a oonniug device. 

Artiflolal, made by art. not genuine. 
AHiUlory, big fftine: ioldien in charge of thoin. 
Ar'tlaan, a ekliled workman. 

ArtJassnats, simplicity. 

Aabon'ton, an incombustible mineral. 


Aaoandanoy or -anoir, power, 

Anoanaion, the act of rising. 

Anoartaln', to make certain. 

AMatlolem, rigid self-denial. 

AMriba, to attribute; to sot down. 

Aahlav or aahlav, building sitme. 

Aalatlo, beloeging to, or a native of Asia, 
Aa'lnlna, like an ass, doltish. 

Aakanoa, sideways ; with sosplclon. 
lUpax^dua, a vegetable. 

Aaparity, harshness. 

Aaperalon, calumny, malictom report. 
Aaphalt| a bituminous subst/uioc. 

Aaphyscta, atoppage of tlio heart dot to 
luffocatlnn. 

Aaplnuit, one who desires eamratly. 
Aapirata, to prononnee wiUi full breath. 
Aaa'agal or aasc£al, a Zulu spear. 
Aaaallant, one who attacks. 


AaaaaalB, one who kills by a secret attack. 
Aaaaiut, a fierce attack. 

Aaaayer, a person who tents mr-tals. 
Aaaamblafia, a number of pci-fsor.s met together . 
Aaaan'tiaot, of the same ( ulnicin. 

AaaarUon, a statement without proof. 
Aaaartlva, positive, dogmatical. 
AsMM'maiit, the appraiuemeut of property for 
the purpose of taxation. 

As'Mta, the property of a debtor. 
AwMveratlon, solemn afiirmatlon. 
Anfilda'lty, diligence. 

Aasid'doun. conEtant in application. 

' n, to transfer to another ; to ascribe, 
nation, the making over of a thing to 

iher ; an appointment to meet. 

A— Imllatlon, absorption of nutriment; the 
act of making or growing liko. 

AMlatancn, help, succour. 

AMOOlatlon, a society ; the act of imltlcg for 
some common object. 

Auoolata-sblp, membership. 

Aaaoll, to absolve, to acquit. 

Aanonanoo, an imperfect rhyme. 
Aaaoptment, a number of things selected. 
Aranado* to mitigate, to eoftni. 
AMramptlon, a taking for granted; a sup* 
posttlon. 

Anaumnoe, firm tmst; forwardness, self- 
eonfldenoe; insurance. 

Aaayplan, a native of Assyria. 

Aataidaki a star or mark used in printing. 
Aa'tarold, a small pbmet. 

Aathmatioal, troubled with shortness of 
breath. 

Aatlg'matiatn, a defect cf the eyesight. 
Aaftonlahmant, amasemeut, sunuiso. 
Aatound* to fill with fear or wonder. 
Aatvakhan, a fur from an Eastern sheep. 
Aatrlnjfant, binding, contracting. 

AjrtPOl'ofiy, the so-called science of predicting 
events hy the stars. 

Aalvoii'oiny, the study of the celestial bodies. 
Aitata'#>harp, crafty, discerning. 

Aaylum, a rdtuge. a sure shelter. 
Aaym'iufttry, disproportion, absence of 
symmetry. 

At'»vla»i, likeness to a distant ancestor. 
AttUlav, a studio or workshop. 

A'thalam, the doctrine thatcicnies the existence 
of Ood. 

Atbalat'laal, professing atheism. 
Atbanasum, a llteraiw or scientific InsUlutlon. 
Afiiiaiilao, a native of Athens. 

Ath'latdM one skilled in physicrl exercises. 
A|hlat'leliiin« the practice of athletic exercises. 
Ailaa, a eolleetlon of mops. 

AtaUHiphaxdf the air which surrounds the 
earth. 

Afi'oU* a form of eoml Island. 

Atom, a minute particle of matter. 
Atonamaiit, eaidation, amends. 
At«oalo«B,,axtnunely widked, horrible. 


kNOLfsa DICnONAB?. 

AitMbd, a member of an ambaMUea'i tulta. 
Attriohmant, affectionate regard. 
Attalndar, loss of eitU lifdtti after a Stddgmeat 
of death or outlawry. 

Attalnmant, the act of aequiiiag or acoom- 
pliahilig. 

Attnljnl, to find gnilty of treason. 

Attar, a valnable perfume. 

Attomjpar. to mix in due proportions ; to soften. 
Attandant, a peiaon that waits on Mother; 
one who is present. 

Attantlva, watchful, heedful, diligent. 
Attan'nata, to make thin. 

Attaatation, testimony: evidence. 

Attic, a room at the top of a house. 

Attlo, belonging to Attica or Athens; elaisleal. 
Attlra, rahnent, dress. 

Attltade, posture, position. 

Attor'nay (pt. attorneys), one who acts for 
another, a lawvor. 

Attraotion, the power of drawing something 
near. 

Attrlb'utable, that which msy be ascribed. 
At'tribute, a quality escribed to a person or 
thing. 

Attrrtlon, the wearing away by friction. 
Attune, to make harmonious. 

Auburn, of a reddish-brown colour. 

Au oourant, well acquainted with. 
Auctioneer, one who sells at a public sale. 
Audaeioua, hold. Impudent. 

Audacity, effrontery, daring. 

Audibility, the quality of being able to be 
heard. 

Audience, a company assembled to listen ; a 
hearing. 

Auditor, a hearer; one who examines accounts. 
Audlto'rivtm. tliat part of a public building 
intended for the andfenae. 

Au fait, expert: well versed In. 

Auge'an, roleticg to Augeas, see Diet, of Cen, 
III far. 

Auger, a carpenter's tool fiU- I>oriug holes. 
Augment', to enlarge, to inercacs'i. 

Augur, to cenjeeture by signs ; one who pretends 
to predict by ihe flight of birds. 

August', grand, inspiring reror^nce. 
Auguctaii, belonging to Angustus. 

Auk, a web-footed bird with uliort wings. 
Au'reolo, a halo. 

Au re voir, good-bye till our next nicfellcg. 
Aurlo'ular, told in the car, secret. 
Auriferous, producing gold. 

Aurlst, an ear specialist. 

Auspices, favourable omens. 

Ausploious, lucky, propitious. 

Auster'ity, harshness, m vero discipline. 
Australian, a native of Anstralia. 

Austrian, p native of Austria. 
Autfieutic'lty, authority, gontilncness. 
Author m., Authoress /., a writer, an 
originator. 

Author' itati vs, having due authority. 
Authority, legal power ; influence ; the right to 
determine. 

Authorize, to give a right to act. 
Autcblog'raphy, the story of a pcison's life 
written by bimsolf. 

Autoo'raoy, abaolnts power in one person. 
Au'toorat, one whose powrr is nl>sol'itp. 
Auto-da-fe or da-fe. the burning of n UereUc, 
Autograph, that written with one’s own hand. 
Automat'lo, having the power of moving 

JtPOlf. 

Autom'aton, a figure moved by macldncry 
hidden within It. 

Auton'omy, the power of self-government. 
Autop'sy, a seeing for one’s self ; a post-mortem 
examination. 

Autotype, a photographio procou, and the 
picture It produces. 

Autum'nal, belonging to antumu. 
Auxiliary, helping. 

Available, attainable, ready for use. 
Av'alanshe, a mass of snow and ice falling 
down a mountain. 

Avant-ooorlsr, a messenger sent before. 
Avaricious, covetous, greedily desirous of gain. 
Avast', a sea term meaning stop, ccnsc. 
Avatar', the descent of a Hindu deity to earth. 
A've-Marl'a, a prayer to the Virgin. 
Avongsr, ono who inflicts vengeance. 
Avonus, a thoroughfare; a walk with trees on 
either side. 

Aver', to declare positively. 

Average, a mean proportion ; middling. 
Aversion, intense dlwko. 

Avert, to turn aside, to keep off. 

Aviary, an enclosed place for keeping blrdi. 
Avidity, greediness, eagerness. 

Avooation, that which calls one away from his 
main buBincss; alio business, calling. 
Avoidnblo, that may be avoided or escaped. 
Avoirdupois, a sjvtcm of sraighU in which 
le ounces go to the pound. 

Avouch, to affirm, to Justify. 

Avotral, a frank confesiion. 

Award, a Judgment; to adjudge. 

A we-struok, filled with fear or reverenea. 
jlw tul, t hat which itrlkee with awe. 
Awkward, elnmiy, ongalnly, lneleg*Bt* 
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Aye, always, (or ever. 

ABdmvih..eeo Diet, of Gen. Infor» 

A'xuro, tune liju the sky. 

Baby farmer, one who rceeires Jniants to 
bring np for payment. 

Bsusosaan'reaie* dmiee of Sasiidor of Arts. 
Bao'osurati a gam* of cards. 

Baoehana'llatt, reyeUing in droakepMss. 
Bachelor, an onmarrlcd man. 

Bstoil'lus, the name of one dimfioa of Uti 
microeoople (angl. 

Backbiter, a slanderer of the absent. 
Baok'sheeah, Sastmrn term for a gratiffty. 
Backsword, a ewozd with one tharp Odge. 
Backwoods, the remote forest lands away 
from the seaboard, cn>oelai]y In B. America. 
BMonlaa,belonsnig to the i^losopher Bacoo. 
Bacteriorogy, the stndy of eettaltt mlnuu 
organisms known ps bacteria. 

Badinage, banter, playful eonvexsaUen. 
Badminton, a game. 

BsLgatelle, a game ; a trifle. 

Bagman, an old namo for eommerclil 
traveller. 

Bartnlo, a batii ; a house of evil repute, 

Bsiii, to release a person from cuetody hj 
becoming surety for his appearanee v.hvo 
wanted. 

Bailiff, a legs! officer : an under-cieward. 
Balza. a eoarso woollen cloth. 
Balanoe-ahest. a statement of the assets and 
liabilities nf a buslnres concern. 
Balance-wheel, the part of a watch whic'i 
irgnltites the beat. 

Balcony, a projecting gallery before a wixulow, 
or inside a building. 

Baldaobl'no, a esnopy. 

Bale, a bundle of goods; to dip water out at 
n boat. 

Baleful, sorrowful: destrnctlra 
Balk, a check ; to frustrate. 

Ballad-monger, a seller of ballads; a sccoiti- 
fC-tc poet* 

Ballast, heavy substance put In the bottcu cl 
a ship to keep it steady. 

Ball-cock, a self-acting contrivance to rogulr-te 
the supply of water. 

Balloon, a largo bag, usually of sUk. 

when filled with gas, rises and floats In the r.lr. 
Ballot, a system of secret voting. 

Balm, a fragrant shrub ; anything which scothr s. 
Baicam, an aromatic resin ; on ointment. 
Balustrade, a row of small pUlars, or balutlfn, 
join'*<l by a rail. 

Banal, commouplaee, trifling. 

B&:;d&nna or bandana, a silk handkcirlW 
of Indian manufacture. 

Bandit (pi. banditti or bandits), an cutiav, s 
brigand. 

Bahdoloer, a iMther shonlder belt to hold 
cartridges. 

Bandy, crooked; a cinb for striking a boll; to 
toss to and fro. 

Baneful, poisonons, destructive. 

Banister, the railing of a staircase. 
Bankruptcy, innljiilty to pay one’s debts. 
Banneret, a knight made on the field. 
Banquet, a rich toast. 

Banwee, an Irleh fairy attached to a particulu 
house. 

Banyan, an Indian tree. 

Baptist, ono who rejects infant baptism. 
Baptistery, a place for baptizing^ 
Barbican, a fortlfloatlon to defend me entrr.nre 
to a castle or town. 

Barbarian, savage; an uneiviUsed person ■ 
Barbarism, savagoncBs; an ineonqct word or 
phrase. , 

Barbeouo, a pig or oiber animal roasted 
Barbette, the platted of a foi^Scaboii 
which heavy guns are placed that may bo 
over the parapet. 

Ban'oaroila, a Venetian boat.Boi)g. 

Bard, an ancient Celtic minstrel; a poet. 
Bsupgee, one of a barge's crew. 

Barleycorn, a grain of barley. 

Barm, yeast. „ 

Barmecide’s Faast,.Rn osteatotlona W' 
of dishes without any food. 

Barnaole, a species of shell-fish. „ . , 
Barom'eter, an instrument which indicst^^ 
weight of the atmosphere. , 

Baronet, the lowest Engtiih title tW 
hereditary. 

Baronobe, a fonr-wheeled oarrisge. 

Barque, a tlireeanaatod dilp. 
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sSSl»NJlitfi aonlstiuriSt tlio figarei of Triiteh ftn 
oS^ tUitlittir niMd abovo ttu foaer^ 

wSSm Cl«f» the flgtixe In form of *xx invertod 0 
whlolinMrkaihelMMas^. 

MftMdMtt • wtelGer-work enUtle. 

SSSShr* the cute of being mefldtimate. 

Bli yto, to MW tooaely; to beat; to drip fat on 

poniehment of beating 
b on the etdes of tho feet. . 

BMUoUt a hnge naae of earth itanding oat 
from a rampart. ^ ^ j 

Satotfiai. a Dntdimaa, or natire of Batavia. 

BathoaT dea^tll^m’^c anbUme to the ridicn. 
loQi. * 

Baihipmaisjr* the act of meaeuclng the depth 
of the eoa. 

Batman, a man in ehattre of ttie eooklBg nton- 
eila of aoldloM In the field. 

Battalion, a dlvlaion of tli« army. 

Batten, to make fat ; a plfioe of wood. 

Battery* a ndaed work for camion : a number 
of oannoD ; assault on a person by beating. 

Battlement, a paranot with opimlnga dong 
the top, originally to fixe through. 

Bat'tae, the driving of game Into a limited 
space from cover by tieatcrs. 

Bavardage, idle ohattor. 

Bayonet, a swmd-like weapon fir.cd to the end 
of amuflkbt. 

Baaaar, an Eastern market plure. 

Bead-roll, among Bomau OfttboUce a list of the 
dead to be prayed lor. 

Beada-man, a man employed to pray for 
another. 

Baan-faeat, annual treat of a firm'e employees. 

Baatifio, making bUwtuUy bnpny. 

Baat'ltnda, blcssedueiw, the highest happlncw. 

Baan ipl. beaux or beaus), a dandy ; a lover. 

^ ~ u-ldeal, the highest type nf pwleuUon. 
a monda, the world of laHhlon. 


BICrnONAEt. 


to endber. 

smant, lose, espttWly by ^ 

Barth, a sleei^*plM» in a aaip. 


Botr. lew 



Baantaotts, possoMcd of beauty. 
Baaax-aaprlte, witty pcoplo. 


I, to tnvlto to advance by a geetura 

Baoomlnd, graceful suitable. 

Badaw, to sprinkle gently as with dew. 
Badldht, to adorn, to dress. 

Badlnanmant, exaggerated adoniment. 
Badlsun, a madhouse ; an excited uproar. 
Bad'ooln, a wandering Arab of t}io deeci t. 
Batfrlddan, confined to bed. 

Baaeh-maat, the fruit cf the bccdvtree. 
Baat-aatar* a yeoman of the gunrd. 
B aa a -Wlng, a light filmy ornst formed on port 
wine which has been long kept. 

BaatUng, projecting, overhanging. 

'“'Httintf, suitable, becoming. 

— 'Btf, eommencement, origin, outset, 
maatt, deception by flattery ; diversion. 
I, an Indian princc<i». 

_ ^ .^ath, a large beast mentioned In the 
Old Testament, 
hast, a oonunand. 

*"a, an nndyed woollen material. 

nd, to give excessive praise to. 

— h, to ^eet wind fipm t)ie stomach : to cast 
hb violently. 

Budam, an ugly or cross old woman. 
PaMa^ar, to besiege. 

BfUl^, a tower where tho bells ore rung. 
Baltfhui, a native of Belirium. 

Bfi^var, one who believes. 

BilladOiBna, the deadly olghtehade, and tho 
^drug prepared from it. 

literature. 

I^amt, a person or nation at war. 

- -ttr*"^*??*** tne leader of a flock of sheep, 
Witt a bell round its neok. 

Banradava, a eonstructlon on the top of a house 
or la an elevated spot to command the view. 
VMttVMd, overoome with musing ; oonfusod. 

member of an Inn of court. 

■gwdljtoa^ eanUele which Zacharias was 

a kind or generone deed. 

n ecclesiastic^ living. 

"W* i^ve goodness. 

’• tn a hel^al matiner. 
j ^*,ybo hdda a beneflee, or en> 

a to do mod. I 

• iMBaRmafBoBitt I 



Baalaga, to bemt with armed feroet. 
BaaottaSu^npid irith drink: Infatnatod. 

*« la. 


brutal. 

Baetowid, the aet of oonfernsg. 

Bfita-noira, a pet aversion. 

Batldo, to happen, to befall. 

Betokan, to hidicato, to foreshow. 

Batrayaii, an aet of disloyalty; dlsclostno. 

Betrothal, an agreement to marry. 

Bovel. an Instntment for measuring anfpes, 
slanting. 

Bevarada, a drink. 

Bovy, a party of birds or girls. 

Bewildarmant, a oonfusctl state of mind. 

BewUohlndt faMCinating, full of charm. 

Bewray, to betray or divulge. 

Bealqua, a game of cards. 

Blajagular* having two angles. 

Bias, weight in tho side of a bowl to turn It out 
of a straight course; loaning, incilnatiou. 

BIhaclous, fond of drink, thirsty. 

Bibllcsri, belonging to or drawn from tbo Bible. 

Bibliography, a description of bonks ; a list of 
tboso dealiDg with a particular subject. 

Bibllclatry, unrr'ft.<onln}; worship of the lUblc ; 
oxcc«r-iv« love c ‘ bot'kK. 

Blbllotnanlac, one who hav a mania for cob 
lectiiig books. 

Bibulous, capaldc of absorbing moisture ; given 
to (U'inklug. 

Biccnte'nary, sooth oimivereary. 

Biceps, tho front moHcio of tho upper arm. 

B ichor, to wrangle about trifles; quiver, have 
a Iromulotts motion. 

Bloycliat, one who rides a Moycle. 

bidet', a small homo ; a kind of betii, 

Biennial, recurring every two years; lasting 
two yoera. 

BI«r, framework for bearing a coflin. 

Bifurcate, to dlvldo into two forks. 

Blgsuny, the crime of having two wives cr two 
husbands at the same time. 

Bigotry, fanaUcal belief, blind zeal. 

BiJou Q>1. bijoux), a smail daUity jewel. 

Bilateral, two-sided. 

Bilge, the bulging port of a cask ; the broadest 
part of a ship's bttttora. 

Bllin'irttal, written in, or speaking, two lan- 
guages. 

Bill-broker, one who buys and sells bills of 
exchange. 

Billet, to assign quarters to soldiers ; a log of 
■wood ; cylindrical moulding in architecture. 

Billet-doux, ** a swoct note," a lovo-Iettcr. 

Billion, a million millions. 

Bimetalliam, a system of currency, see Diet, 
of Oen. Jn/or. 

Binary, dual, consisting of two. 

Binnacle, a box containing a slup’s compass. 

Binocular, fitted with an eye piece for each 
eye. 

Blodraphy, a written account of a life. 

Blolofly, tl tifl science of the vp,rloaB forms of 
physical life. 

Biped, cn animal with two feet 

Birchen, made of birch. 

Bird’e-eyo, a kind of tobacco; a plant; scon as 
with the eye of a bird flying above. 

Biretta^ axlnd of clerical cap. 

Bi^h-rlght, what is duo to a man by right of 
birth. 

Blaculi, ” twice baked," a bard flat kind of 
bread. 

Bleeotlon, the cutting into two e«: "lal parts. 

Blasextile, leap-year. 

Bivalve, haring two valves like tho shoUs of 
an oyster. 

Bivouac, to encamp for the night in Uie opcnalr. 

Bizarre, strange, fantastic. 

Black-ball, to refuse to admit to memborsldn 
by putting a bla(dc ball in tbo ballct-box. ^ 

Blackguardly, like a scoundrel or low fellow. 

Black-Jack, a black leather bottlo ior hni<n«g 
beer. 

Black-lctter, Old English or Oothio typo or 
character. 

Black-mail, tp extort money by throats ; hush 
money. 

Blaek-rod, the uaher of the House of I^ords. 

Blamable, deserving of blame. 

Blanc-mango, a vridte pudding ma fi a of milk 
end lainglass. 

Blaad l a h aM i nt, coaxing, fawidng, whesdHag. i 


SiaSSlSSwwSb , (muwiu«ndt|ii(m ta 

Which the fire is kei^ np by a eoaawPiiliiwt el 
hotair. 

Blatant, noisily assertive, ^ . 

Blazon, to proolains, spread abrasA; to deplet 
the figores on coats of arms. 

,jH^t, that which Imats osc wlthen. 
Bliinaaomo, gay. light-hearty , 

Blizzard, Utimf atom of wind and enow, 
Blookada, to hem in the enemy. . , ^ ^ 

Blook-honza, a email fort; see jpwef. qf Osz, 

Blo&*zyxta»u system for ueaimv^j tai 
railway traveiltog; eee JXci, 40/ ttto. Xnfor. 
Blook-tln, tin In the form of mo^. 

g loBd or iMOttda, fair in face end hair. 
lood-latSbng, bleeding a person by opening 
a vein. . . 

Blood-monay. money earned by hetrajdng 
another to death, ^ . 

Blnddeon, cudgel; stick heavy at one 
Blue^ok,anamc given to govemincnt omciai 
papers and tep^ from the usoal eoloar of 
their cover. . 

Blue-atooktnd, a learned woman who nofleeta 
her pttraoual appearance. 

Bluish, of a blue tint. 

Boatsvaln, see Diet, of Gen. Inf^. 

Codloa, upper part of e woman • dress rcadAag 
tothewidst. 

Body-anatohar, one who uneertke the bodies 
of tho dood for dissection. . ^ ^ - 

Boar, a South African fanner of Butch descent. 
Bogey, a bugbear. 

Boggle, to hesitate from (cor. 

Bog-trotter, a term orpUed to an Irishmen, 
Bogus, false, counterfeit. _ _ 

Bohaxniam, a native of Bohemia; one who 
lives in a free and easy manner. 

Boiar or boyar, a Hussion nobleman. 
Bcistcrous, noisy and rouglu . 

Bolaa, a kind of lasso made of balli ainm| 
together. 

Bolo'ro, a lively Spanish national dance. 

Bolus, medicine in tlic form of a big phi. 

Bomb, an explosive projectile. 

Bombard, to attack with shot and Shell, 
Bombardier, an artlUery-mon who aorvos tha 
guns. 

Bombast, boastful Inflated langnnge. 
Bomb-jproof, proof against bombs or shells. 
Bontb-nda, tn good lalth, genuine. 

Bon-bon, a sweetmeat, a cracker. 

Bond, a written obligation under sod to perform 
a contract or pay a sum of money. 

Bonded, deposited in licensed warabousoi until 
the customs duties am piud. 

Bona-black, animal cliarcoal. 

Boniface, a rm appUo<l to an Ina-keeper. 
Eon-mot, a witty saying. 

Bonne, a French muse-maid. 

Bonnet- rouge, "red can,’’ ooe who wore the 
red cap of liberty during me b’renob xevoiutiou ; 
a revolutionary. ^ 

Bon-ton, tone or manners of good society. 
Bonue, au extra dividend. 

Bon vivant, a lover of the pleasures of ths 

table. 

Boodle, bribery amongst officials. 
Book-keeping, a systematic method of ksep* 

ing accounts. 

Book-maker, a professional betting man. 
Book-plate, a label placed on the inside of f lie 
cover of a book designed to show the aathor's 
name. 

Book- worm, an inordinate reader of bodis. 
Booming, pressing the sole of an object by 
puffing. 

Boomersucg, an Anstralian missile which wlieu 
skilfully hurled returns to the hand. 

Boon, a benefit, a blessing. 

Boorish, like a boor, rough, uneonfh. 

Boot- jack, on imj^ement for taking off boots. 
Bootlesz* fruitless, unavailing. 

Boot-tree, a last or <>u which boots srs 
stretched to preserve theu shape. 

Booty, spoil, plunder. 

Borachfo, a Spanish term for a drunkard. 
Borderer, one living on the borderland between 
two countries. 

Boreal, belonging to the north wind. 

Boredom, state of bolng bored, ennui. 
Borough, a town which sends a membzr lo _ 
Parliament. > 

Boscage or boskage, wealth of woodland. 
Boaky, bushy, woooy. 

Bosom, tho breast. 

Botiuay, the soieace of plants, 

Botango, relish made from the roe of muUst, 
Bbudolr, a lady's private sittlng.room. 
the branch of a tree, 
a Frenob name for meat gently eedtoi, 

Jder, a detached piece of rock. 

Boulevard,' a stloot or promenade vttli |nii 
on either side. ' 

BoiUavarg«m«Bt»ftliinilnguind4s-dcrmg. ' 




BSnVBAty A bunch of flowers; the iiomit of 


wine or dirani. 
Bwodoa. the bese 


stop of an organ ; the drone 


Bovupinoli^bclonfdng to the middle class. 
Boapfncflue* the French middle claso, the class 
of shop-keepers. 

B0iii!i«e]i« to put forth buds or shoots. 
iNanni* n limit, boundarv, goal. 

Boillsn» the exchange, the money-market 
Bwvlntt* ox-Uke. 

BoV41«rlMf to expurgate to an nnnecesBoiy 
extent, as Bowdlor did with Shakespeare s 


Bowels, the entrails. 

Bowie- knife, a k ' 


a knife shaped like a dagger. 

Bowllnfl-a^ey« long narrow place where bowls 
are played. 

Bowepvlt. a spar projecting beyond the bows 
of a xesscl. 

Bosdnfl-day. December 2Cth, the day when 
dhrlatmas-boxes are given. 

B^ootkf to exclude from all dealings. 

Bvooe* to tighten: to strap together; to 
stren^hen. 

Brackett a support attached to a wall; marks 
used to enclose words. 

Braekleh, somewhat salt or briny. 

Brad-ewit a tool for boring holes. 

Braffledoolot a noisy boastful person; loud 
boactlng. 

Brahman or brahmin, a member of the 
priestly caste among the Hindus. 

Bralee, to stew meat with bocon. 

Brand, to mark with a hot iron ; a half burnt 
piece of wood. 

Branded, marked; marked with infamy, stig- 
matised. 

Brand-new or bran-new, perfectly new. 

Brasler or brazier, a vessel for hulUing burn- 
ing coals. 

Bravado, an outward show of courage, bluster, 
Insolent do&ance. 

Bravo, *' well done ; a daring villain. 

Brawling, noisily quarrelling, liov.-ing noisily 
along. 

Brawn, sinew or muscle ; pickled meat made of 
pig’s head. 

BrefLOh, an opening, a gap ; a violation. 

Breaet-work, a wall or earth-work breast-high 
for defence. 

Breathe, to draw in and give out breath. 

Breeeia, rock composed of various subs lances 
embedded in lime. 

Breeeh-blook, movable piece nsed for closing 
the breech of a gun. 

Breeoh-loader, a gun In which the charge Is 
Inserted at the breech. 

Breton, a native of Brittany. 

Brevet, ndlitary rank temporarily conferred. 

Brovlaiy, the lloman Catholic prayer-book. 

Brevity, shortness, concUcncsH. 

Brewwv, a place where tx'er is made. 

8 rio-4-nrae, curiosities, knick-knacks. 

rldml, belonging to a bride ; a wedding. 
Bridewell, e prison, a penitentiary. 

Bridle, e check or rcstnAnt; the bit and reins 
nsed in guiding a horse ; to draw up the head 
In an affected manner. 

Brlor or Brier, a prickly shrub, a w'ild rose- 
huah; a tobacco pipe. 

Brtfladler, a military ofllcer who commands 
a brigade. 

Brlfand, a highway robber, a bandit. 
Brigantine, a two-masted vessel u 1th a square- 
rtoged foremast. 

Brindled, marked with streuks and Mnfehos. 
Brine-pan, a shallow bed of sand In which salt 
Is obtamed from brine by evaporation. 

Briny, like brine, salt. 

Briquette, a solid block made of cosl-dust. 
Brieket, that part of the breast of an animal 
which is nearest the riits. 


Brlatllng, standinff stiffly eroet like bristles. 
Britannia metal, a mixed metal consisting 
chiefly of tin. 

Britain, the British Isles. 

Briton, e native ofJ'U'itain. 

Broach, to open, to tap ; to introduce. 
Broad-arrow, a mark like an arrow-head 
tudleating Government property. 
Broad-oaet, scattered freely about. 
Brohdln|toaglan, gigantic, like the inhabi- 
tants of BrobdJngnag in Gulliver's Travels. 
Breeadlh embossed silk or satin. 

Broo'ard, a standard rule, canon. 

Brochure, a short treatise, pamphlet. 
Brogue, provincial accent, especially an Irish 
accent. 

Broidery, cmbroldorv. 

Brokerage, commission charged by a broker. 
Bronobluc, Inflammation of the bronchial 
tubes. 

Brooch, an ornament furnished with a pin. 
Brabham, a closed carriage drawn by a single 

Brow-heat, to hector, bnllr. 

Brownie, a faUy. 

BtoiEaectudyi a reverie. 


tiNatisd UicftoitAiilf. 

Browee, to grace. 

Bruin, a bear. 

Bruit, noise, rumour, report. 

Brunette, a woman with dark eyes, hair, and 
complexion. 

Brusque, abmpt in manner. 

Brutality, brace-like conduct, inhuman cruelty. 
Buccaneer, a pirate. 

Buckler, a small round shield. 

Buckram, a coarse still linen. 

Bucolic, belonging to herdsmen jrastle, pastoral. 
BuMhiem, the religion of the Buddhists. 
Budget, a collection of things ; the annual state- 
ment of accounts made by the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer. 

Buffer, a contrivance for lessening the force of 
concussion ; a dull stupid fellow. 

Buffet, a side-board ; a counter where refresh- 
ments are sold. 

Buffoonery, clownish behaviour, act of playing 

the mounteiiank. 

Bugbear, a bogey, an Imaginary object of terror. 
Bulbous, bulb shaped. 

Bull, a speculator who schemes to raise the price 
of stocks ; a papal edict ; n statement involving 
an absurd contradiction. 

Bulletin, an ofTlcial notification concerning 
some matter of public intcr**pt. 

Bullion, uncoined gold and silver. 

Bulwark, a defensive screen or ramnart ; that 
part of the side of a vessel which rises above 
the deck. 

Bum-balllff, an under-banill. 

Bumbledom, the pompous fussiness of low- 
placed oiTichils. 

Bum-boat, a boat used for carrying provisions 
to a vesHt i. 

Bumptious, intolerably self-assertive. 
Bungalow, a lightly built one-storied bonsa. 
Bunion or bunyon, an inflamed cnlargemcut 
of the Joint of the big toe. 

Bunkum, big empty talk. 

Bunting, the material used for flags. 
Buoyancy, t)ie power of floating, lightness; 
light-lieartedness. 

Burden, a load, w'eigbt; the refrain of a song. 
Bureau, a writing table with drawers ; a pul lie 
oflico. 

Bureaucracy, government by ofllclals and 
red tope. 

Burgess, an Inhabitant of a borough, a citizen. 
Burgher, a citizen. 

Burglary, the brealting Into a house with intent 
to steal. 

Burgomaster, a German term for the chief 
magistrate of a town. 

Burke, to murder by suffocation nB"linrk©‘' 
did ; to quietly put an end to. 

Burlesque, a travesty, ludicrous Imitation. 
Burmese, a native of Itunnn. 

Burnish, to polish by fri<-tion. 

Burrow, a hole dug lii the ground by certain 
animals for protection. 

Bursar, a treasurer; one who holds a college 
exhibition. 

Busby, a taU bushy fur cap worn by the hussivrs. 
Business, occupation, trade. 

Buskin, a thlck-solrd boot worn by tragic actors 
in ancient Greece. 

Butchery* wholesale massacre, cruel slaughter. 
Butter-milk, churnmllk, the liquid (hat 
remains after butter has been Roparated. 
Buttery-hatch, the hatchway of a room where 
wine and provisions are stored. 

Buttreas, a projecting block of masonry built 
against a wail to support it. 

Buxom, blithe, liearty and comely. 

By-law, a regulation made by some local body 
or corjKtratioii. 

By-product, a supplementary or subsidiary 
product. 

By-word, an object of general contempt, 
Byzantine, relating to liyzantiuro tlte ancient 
name of Constantiuoplo. 

Caaba, a btiUdlng within the great mosque at 
Mecca. 

Cabal, a small party united for intrigue. 
Cab'aret, a tnvrm. 

Caballetio, having a secret meaning. 

Caber, a pole tossed by Highland athletes. 
Cabinet-counoll, s meeting af cabinet 
ministers. 

Cable-gram, a submarine telegram. 
Cabriolet, a covered one-horse carriage. 
Caca'o, the chocolate- tree. 

Caoh'alot, the sperm-whale. 

Cachet, a seal, authority. 

Cachlnnation, loud laughter. 

Caobuoha, a Spanish donee. 

Cacoe'thoe, a bad habit. 

Caooph'ony, a discordant sound. 
Cadav'eroua, resembling a corpso, pallid. 
Caddie, a boy who carries a golier's eliilis. 
Cadence, fafl of the voice; tone or sound. 
Cadet', a mlUtao or naval pupil ; a Junior. 
Cadi, a TutidBh judge. 

Cafd, a coffee-house, a rastanrant. 

Caique, a amall light Turkish boat. 

Calra, a heap of stones raised m a moniunent. 
Cf^orevy, flattery, coaxing. 
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Calamitous, dlsaitrons, Oeplorab^ 
Cal'calablo, that may be reckoned. 
CaloulatlOB, the art of reckoning, rewoiilat. 
Caldron, a large pot or kettle. ^ 
Caledoman, a native of Scotland. 

Calendar, a list of the days of the year. 
Calender, a machine for riving a gloss to dotb 
or paper by pressing it between rollers. 
Calenture, a fever which attacks sailori in thi 
tropics. 

Csaibro, the bore of a gun; capacity. 
Calloo-prlntav, one who prints patterns on 

calico. 

Calif or ealipb, a recognised sncccssor of 
Mahomet. 

Call-boy, a boy who calls the actors when It bl 
time for them to go on the stage. 
Caltd'raphy, elegant writing. 

Callipers, oompassos with arched legs. 
Caltsthenios, a light form of gyrnmastlea. 
Callousnees, want of feeling. 

Callow, unfledged, bare. • 

Calmness, the state of being quiet or placid. 
Caloriflo, producing heat. 

Calumet, the American Indians’ pipe of peace. 
Calumniation, a false charge. 

Calumny, slander. 

Calvary, the scene of the ^rnclflxion ; a repre- 
sentation of the scene for purpose of devotion. 
Csd vlnism, the doctrine of the reformer Calvin. 
Camaraderie, good-fellowship. 

Cambrian, belonging to Wales. 

Camel'opard, the giraffe. 

Camera, an apparatus for taking photographs; 
a private room. 

Campaign, the duration of a war and the 
operations of the opponents. 

Cam'panlle, a large detached bell-iowcr. 
Campanology, the art of bell -ringing. 
Canaille, the scum of the populace. 

Canal, an artificial waterway. 

Canard, a hoax, a made-np story. 

Cancel, to efface, to aimnl. 

Canoeronsi of the nature of a cancer.mallgnaiit. 
Candelabrum. (n{. candelabra), an ornamental 
candlestick with branches. 

Candent, at a white heat. 

Candescent, glowdng with a white heat. 
Candidate, one who seeks some post or honour. 
Candid, frank, open. 

Candlemas, the festival of the Puriflcatlon of 
the Virgin Mary ; Feb. 2. 

Canine, of the nature of a dog. 

Canker, an ulcerous sore ; a disease In trees. 
Cannlbskllsm, the eating of human flesh. 
Cannonade, an artillery attack. 

Canoe, a light narrow boat with paddles. 
Canon-law, Ucclesiastical law. 

Cailon, a deep ravine. 

Canonicals, the oflicial dress of a elerg>'man. 
Canonization, the act of enrolling a pt'rsuu oa 
the list of saints. 

Canopied, having a roof-like covering. 

Cantab, a student of Cambridge Universit y. 
Cantankerous, quarrelsome, Ill-tempered. 
Cantata, a chorid work. ^ 

Canteen, a barrack refreshment room. 
Canthar'ides (Id-es), Spanish flics used for 
producing blisters. 

Canticle, a sacred song. 

Cantilever or Cantallver, a heavy bracket 
to support balconieH, &c. 

Canto, a division of a poem. 

Csn'tonal, belonging to a canton or district, 
especially in Switzerland. 

Canton’ment, a military wtatton. 

Canvas, a coarse kind of cloth. 

Canvass, to examine ; to solicit v-otes. 
Caoutchouc, India-rubber in a raw state. 
Capability, the power or slrill to do a thing. 
Capaolous, wide, roomy. 

Cap-a-ple* from head to foot. * 

Caparison, trappings for a horse. 

Caper, to frisk; the bud of the caper-bush. 
Capercailzie, a kind of grouse. 

Capillary, fine like a hair; a minute blood- 
vessel. 

Capitalist, one who has a large amount of 
surplus money to Invest. 

Capitation, amimeratiou bv head or individual. 
Capitol, in ancient Rome a Icniplo in w'hlch the 
Senate met ; hence a senate-house. 
Capit'ulary, a statute passed by a chapter. 
Capitulation, surrender on conditions. 

Capon, a castrated cock. 

Capote, a long cloak with a hood. 

Capricious, lull of whims, changeable. 
Capsize, to upset. .it,. 

Capstan, a machine on a ship to raise tns 
anchor or any other great wrelglit. 

Capsule, the seed vessel of a plant ; a small case 
containing some disagreeable medicine. 
Captain-tfcneral, a commander-ln-chlci. 
Captious, hard to please, fault-finding. 
Captivating, bewitching, fascinating. 
Capture, a seizure, a prize. _ 

Capuchin', one of the orders of Franci«»* 
trian. 

Caraek, a large ship of burden. 

Carikcele, a balf-ttum taken by a bom 
CUurwnel, a sweetmeat: burnt sugsr. 



Ca». 

to tt. E«t: . 

bonse on wbeeto. . , . , , , «♦ 

CbUNkVftn'MUPyt ft kind of Inn in the Enst. 
Onrbinftt ft ftmall rliio. 

Garbonifarous. containing coal 
Carboy* a lorifc bottle In a cobp to hold aelai, 
Garbujnola« a *ed pern ; a Ian;** I’ft^i?^*^ 
GaroMW or oavoaso* the dead body of an 

Oa^ltfMi. a knitted voollcn Jacket. 

CavAmal« a dignitary In the clmrch of Boxne 
ranking neat to the I'opo ; bright red ! chief. 
CarA-warpaP* one who cheats at carvla. 
Capaan* to l^an to one side (said of a ship). 
CapeaP) path in life, inrofession. 

Cpwo pO f to fondle; an embrace. 

CaPloiuttPat a ludicrous likeness. , _ 

Carllat* a foUow'cr of tho Bpanlsh pretender Don 
Carlos. 

ABsuemlna* a crimson colouring matter. 

S apnaAe. siangliUT. 

arnai* of the flesh, not spiritual. , , 

Capalval* in Homan Catlmllc countrlei a period 
of revelry Jnst before Lent. 

Capnlv'opous. fl^h-catlng. 

Carol, a song of gladness. 

Car'olua. a gold coin of Charles 1 s. reign. 
Capouaal, a noisy revel. 

Carpentry, the work of a carpenter, 
Cappat-knlght. one wlio has been made a 
ku^bt by favour, not for his services. 

Carping, cavilling, ccJiHorlous. 

CarPl^a,a vclilcle; the act of or charge lor 
carrying; dei»ortment. 

Carrion, putrl«l flesh. 

Carron^oil, a liniment to relieve hums. 
Carta-blanoha, a free haml, foil itower to act. 
Carta-da-ylsite (pi. cartes dc-visitc), a small 
mounted photograph. 

Cartel, an agreement between nations at war to 
exchange prisoners; » chalhtnge. 
Carthusian, one oi .\n order of monks. 
Cartoon, a design on strong paper; a sketch 
usnally with aome political event for suliject. 
Cartouoh, a cnrtrulgo; a sculptured scroll. 
Cartrldga*paper, a thick strung paper. 
Cartwright, a maker of carts. 

Casoada, a waterfall. 

Ca'aaln or easalna, that part of milk which 
turns Into curd. 

Caaament, a window op' ning on hinges. 
Caaa>6hot, a shell packed with shot aud iron 
scraps. 

Cashiar, one In charge of the money ; to dismiss 
from a iKWt. 

Caahmara, a soft woollen dreas material. 
Caal'no, a public ball of onuiscinent on tho 
continent. 

Caasatlon, the annulling of n sentence. 
Caacock, a long robe worn under a surplice. 
Caatanot, a pair of small sIk-IIs of ivory or hard 
wood rattled In the hand when dancing. 
Caat-away, onn shipwredrod or outcaat. 
Caata, social rank, especially In India. 
Caa'tellatad, with turrets like a castle. 
Castigation, ehastlseincnt. 

CMtillan, a native of Castile. 

Castlng-vota, tho deciding vote when the 
others are equally distributed. 

Caat-lron, Iron melted and cast In a mould. 
Caator, th« beaver ; a small roller on the leg of 
a chair, etc. ; a vessel for sprinkling powders. 
Caa'tramata'tion, the art of on camping. 
Gaanadly, witimut design, accidentally. 
Casualty, a chance event ; a fatal accident. 
Caaulstry, tho study of cases of conscience. 
Casus balll, a cause of war. 

Cataclysm, a deluge ; a great disaster. 
Catauiorab, a subterranean hiu ial-plncc. 
Calkffldaua, a tomh llke structure temporarily 
erected for a lying-in slate. 

Cat'alan, a native of Catalonia. 


Jogus, a list of names, etc. 

Catapult, an ancient instnunent of war; a toy 
(or throwing small stones. 

Oataraot, a waterfall ; a disease of the eye. 

Catarrh', a cold in the head or throat. 

Catas'trophe (tro-phe), a calamity ; acllmax. 

Gatohittsnt, a surface from which the water 
may be drained. 

Oateohtsm, a form of Instruction by means of 
questions and answers. 

Gateohtt'maa. one who Is being instroetod in 
toe rudiments of Christianity. 

ISatteortuah alsolutc, positive. 

Cat'anary, like a catena or chal 


Ostholio 


.,„.v...a or chain. 

***0 church of a diocese. 
CMho'lifilsm. adherence to Cs 
Church. 

Oi^^liolty, universality. 

^ 0^^®* plants, 

‘i® ‘oo* o' another. 

SaouS^ oSSl? races. 


ENGLISH DICTIONARY. 

Caulk, to stop tiis seams of a thip. I 

Causation, the act of cftusing. | 

Causeway, * raised way paved with stones. 
Caustic, ft burning substance ; stmglng. 
Cau'tsloos, cautious, wily, ^nlng. 
Cauterixa, to burn with caustic or a hot Iron. 
Cautious, wily, watchftti. 

Cavsaoado, a procession on homback. 
Cavalierly, haughtily, disdainfully. 

Cavalry, horse-soldiers. 

Caveat, a cantlon, a formal warning. 
Cavernous, hollow, containing caverns. 
Caviare, tho salted roes of certain fish. 

Cavil, to raise frivolous objections. 

Cavity, a hollow or empty place. 

Ceaseless, continual, endless. 

Cede, to yield, to give way. ^ ^ ... 

Cadillsk, a mark under the letter C to show it Is 
pronounced like S ; thus g. 

Colling, the inner roof of a room. 

Celebrant, one who offleiates st s religious 
rite. 

Celebrity, a noted person ; fame. 

Celerity, swiftness, speed. 

Celery, a plant with edible stalks. 

Celestial, heavenly ; a native of China. 
Celibacy, the state of being unmarried. 
Cellarer, one in charge of the cellar. 

Cellular, consisting of little cells. 

Celluloid, a hard compound used in the place of 
tr.rtoiseBhcll, Ivory, etc. 

Cnltlo, belonging to the CelU. 

Cement, a substance (or making two bodies 
cohere ; a bond of union. 

Cemetery, a public burial-place. 

Cenoblte, a monk. 

Cenotaph, a t<imb built in memory of a person 
buried In another place. 

Censer, a pan In wblcb incense is burned. 
Censorship, the office of examiner of war 
newa. books, plays, etc., before they are 
imbliahcd. 

Concio'rlous, severe, addicted to conanre. 
Censure, to blame, to reproach, to condemn. 
Census, a periodical counting of tho population. 
Cent, a hundred; an American coin. 

Centaur, a mythical being, half man half horse. 
Centenary, a hundredth anniversary. 
Centennial, occurring once in a century. 
Centigrade, divided into 100 degrees. 
Centimetre, the lOOtb part of a metre. 
Centipede, nn inso-t with many legs. 
Centralization, tho act of hiluging to a 
coininon centre. 

Centre, the middle. 

Centre-board, a sliding keel. 

Ccntri'fugal, rewding from the centre. 
Centurion, lormeily an ofllccr of 1(X) men. 
Century, a Imndrcii years; a hundred. 
Cera'mio, relating to pottery. 

Cer'barus, a fabulons dog with three beads. 
Cereal, a grain used for food. 

Cer'ebral, belonging to the brain. 

Ccroment, cluthcs for the dead. 

Ceremonial, outward (ornt; relating to cere- 
mony. 

CfirtlHcate, a written testimony. 

Ccru'lean, bine, sky-coloured. 

Cervical, belonging to the neck. 

Cessation, a stop, a pause. 

Cess- pool, a bole to receive the contenti of 
a drain. 

Chafe, to warm by rubbing; to (ret. 

Chagrin', vexation, regret. 

Chairman, the president of a meeUng. 
Chaise, a two-wheeled carriage. 

Chalet, a Swiss cottage. 

Chalice, a eommimion-cnp. 

Chalk, a species of limestone. 

Challenge, to sonunon to single combat or to 
some trial of skill; to call in question. 

Cham, the ruler of Tartai-y. 

Chamberlain, a domostio ofQoer In tha service 
of a king or nobleman. 

Chambar-praotloe, the practice of a counsel 
who advises clients bnt does not plead In court. 
Chamelaon, a lizard which changes colour. 
Chamfer, to cut to form a level. 

Chamoia, a species of antelope. 

Champagne, a light sparkling wlno. 
Champaign, flat open country. 

Champion, one who does battle for a cause : tha 
victor in a trial of skill, etc. 

Chancel, that part of a church which contains 
the altar. 

Chan'oellor, tho head of a court or nniversity. 
Chancery, a division of the court presided over 
by the Lord High Obancelior. 

Chandelier', a pendant to hold a number of 

lights. 

Chandler, a general dealer. 

Changeling, a child loft In the place of another ; 
an onatable persmi. 

® passage of water, a wide strait. 
Chanticleer, a cock. 

Chantry, a chapel eudowed lor the chanting of 
masses for toe dead. 

Chaos, eonfuslon ; a scene of disorder. 

Chaotic, In a state of chaos. 

Ghap'eron, an older person who accompanies a 
young nmoarrled lady to pubUe plaoca 
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ChkplltlBe,, t)w poat (It . elmnnua to fh. 

army, navy, a j^vata family, or soma 

institution. 

Chaplet, a wreath for the hair; a rosary. 
Chapter-house, a building where the oinolal 
clergy of a cathedral meet for business. 
Charaoterlstlo, that whl^ marks the oharao* 

ChUm£riae,°to^mwk by certain qualities. 
Charade', a sort of riddle. 

Charing, work done by the day. 

Chargd d'alTatlres, one In charj» of an em- 
bassy during the absence of the ambassadur. 
Chexlneafl, caution, sparingness. 

Chsurloteer, the driver of a chariot. 

Charity, graeroslty of thoi^ht 

ic. 

Charlas’s Wain, a northern constellation. 
Cbarnal-houaa, a place eontalniug the bones 
of the dead. 

Chart, a map of the sea. 

Chartared,granted by charter, privileged , hired. 
Chartist, a member of a democratic party. 
Chartreuse, a liqueur. , 

Char'tulstry, the record of a monastery. 
Chary, careful, sparing. 

Chasm, a deep gap In the earth. 

Chasseur, a Tight foot or horse soldier. 
Chaa'tlaement, punishment. 

Chastity, purity. 

Chasuble, a vestment of a priest. 

ChlLteau (p(. chateaux), a castle; a country 
mansion. 

Chatelains, the mistress of a castle; aa 
nrnemrnt worn at a lady's w'aist. 

Chattel, any movable article of property. 
Chauflaur, a stoker, a motor driver. 
Chauvinism, exaggerated patriotism. 

Cheap- Jack, a travelling vendor of cheap goods 
Cheddar, a kind of cheese. 

Chaaaa-parlng, the rind of a cheese; stingy. 
Chef, a man cook ; chief. 

Chef-d’oeuvre (pi. chefs-d’oeuvre), a master 

pjece. 

Cheiropodist or chiropodist, one skilled la 
t)ie troatment of tli« lect and bunds. 
Chemically, according to the laws of ohemistry. 
Chemiaa, an iinder-garment worn by womfu. 
Chemistry or chymlatry, the suionce that 
treats of the elements in nature. 

Chenille, a sort of silk or worsted coni. 
Cheque-book, a book made np of cLeques. 
Chequer-board, a board for ehess, ix. 
Cheroot, a cigar. 

Ciiarub (nl. eUcrnbi or cherubim), an angello 
being; a lovdy child. 

Chestnut, a tree and its fruit; reddish hrotvn. 
Cheval-giaas, a Ian "< swing glass on a stand. 
Chev'elure, a head of hair; n part of a comet. 
Chtaroacu'ro, the art of U^-aUng light and 
sbado in a picture. 

Chlboque or chibouk, a Turkish pipe. 

Cblc, elegance, style. 

Chlca'nery, trickery, quibbling. 

Chicory, a plant used to mix with coffee. 

Ch ief-jUctlce, the chief Judge of a court. 
CtiiTfonler, a piece of furniture; a rag-picker. 
Cr.llblaln, inflommatlou of the bands or feet 
ciiuscd by cold. 

Childormaa-day, Holy Innocents' Pay; 

1>| C. 28. 

Chtitern Hundreds, see Dfcf. of Gen. Infor, 
Chlmsara or chime'ra, an absurd fancy; s 
fa InUous monster. 

Chimerical, faneiful. Imaginary. 

Chinchilla, a small fur-bearing unlmal. 
Chine, a natural opening in a oUff; the back- 
bone of an animal. 

Chinese, a native of Chins. 

Chintz, a printed cotton fabric. 

Chiromancy, fortune-telling by the hand. 
Chisel, the tool of a aculptor or carpenter. 
Chi'valrouB, kuigbtlT, courteous, bnve. 
Chloroform, a colourless liquid used to prodoea 
insensibUity. 

Chocolate, a paste made from the fmlt o( tfaa 
cacao-tree. 

Choir, a band of singers; that part of a churxlb 
occupied by them. 

Cholera, a disease ; see Med. Diet. 

Chol'erlc, hot-tempered. 

Chopsticks, two small sticks of wood, Ac., usod 
to eat with in China. 

Choral, belonging to a choir or chorus. 

Chord, a namiMsr of notes struck together with 
harmonious effect. 

Chorister, a member of a eholr. 

Chorus, a number of people slnj 
a song or part of a song sung by L.. 

Chough, a bird resenibling a crow. 
Chow-cnow, mixed pickles. 

Chrism, consecrated oil. 

Christendom, all the Christian nations 
Chromatic, relating to eolour; risiiig Is 
semitones. 

Chromo, a kind of eolonrod print. 
Chromo-lithograpkir, the art of prirttisgli 
colours. • ^ 

Chronlpi of long dupHlqp; Italic 



loss Cbs. 

A *i«eor4; 

ft t!)« method of wokontng tlmo; 
tiw urrsflirment of event* In their proper order. 
Ctanmom'dAer* * watch or other ti&ie>keeper. 
mry«all«y the form whldi a gmh or eater- 
nUbu: aumme* hefon It hecomea a winged 

Olinreiim'th«inain* a plant with torge bloom*. 
OhQrehiii|L tb* retnrnma of thank* In ehuroh 
on the pan of a mothor after ehlld hlrth. 
OhvvUiint rough. Ill-bred. 

(Blhtmit 0 machine for making butter. 

slide; a waterfall. ^ . 

^at»«F or ohutanei an Indian eondimant. 
Clnntvlon, a scar. 

Clenmnn, a gnlde. 

Ctenronlndi, in the s^le of Oleero. 
Cl-dnvaJat, former. 

Clgiamita* tobacco rolled in thin papdr. 

CH-gtife, here lie*. 

Cfmma'rUuit veir dark, gloomy. 

ClBCtiiPa* a belt, a girdle. 

Clanrary, for askei (of an nm). 

a native of Ceylon. 


Olnattn-FOPtni see J>iot. of Qm. Infor. 
Clphap, the fttiure 0 ; necret writing. 
ClMtt'ltont, roundabout. 

Clreulatlon, elreulor movement as of the 
blood; diffusion. 

Olroumamblant. surrounding. 
Cironmolslont a Jeuisli rito. 
Ciroumteranoe, tlic liuc that oucIomb a circle. 
Olroumloouiloiit an Indlrcot manner of 
■peaking. 

ClroiimnavSgatd, to sail round. 
Cfrottinacrlbe, to enclose, to liound, to Ifanlt. 
Clroumspeot, prudent, watcldul. 
Clreumatantlal, detailed. 
ClMumvantloiitthc act of out witting any one. 
Clrqun, a circus; a valley surrounded by 
mountains. 

Oii>alplne« to the south of the Alps. 
Clt-montane, on this side of the moimtsluf . 
Cist* a chest ; a tomb. 

ClaMPolan« the uame of an order cf monks. 
Clateviif a vesBel for storlug water. 

OlAadalf a fortress. 

Citation, a call to appear before a Judge; a 
quotation. 

Cltlzanahlp, the prlrilcgcs of a citisen. 

Clvlo jrelathig to a city. 

Civil Law, the law of a Blate; Kcman law. 
Civil List, the yearly sum granted to the crown. 
Civil Sanvloe, the non-military branch of the 
public lervlce. 

Civil War, a war between f ollow.counf rj’me n. 
Civilian, one who la not in the army or navy, i 
Civility, poUtenesa. 

Civilisation, the slate of being freed from 
barbarism. 

Claotaan, a Btnall village. 

Claimant, one who claims. 

Clairvoyanoo, the B'.ipposed power cf seeing 
Invisible tliiuga. 

Glanamlneta, a moist sticky st.ate. 
Clamorous, noisy, vociferous. 

Clannlah. united In close bon.]*. 
Cfandaatlne, secret, undoriiaud. 
Claitfforoua, loud and harsh, metalMc. 
Claqaaur, one paid to applaud In a the.vtra. 
Claranceuz or clavenoloux, the second 
fclng-at-ar.T.8. 

Clarat-oup, an Iced drink of clar<'t, &o. 
Clarlfleation, the not of clearing from 
tmpuritiea. 

Clarionat or clarinet, a wind instrumrr.t. 
Classic, an author or work <<t the first order. 
ClasBloal, relating to the classics. 
Classification, arrangement Into classes. 
Claustral, relating to a cloister. j 

Clavier, the keyboard of a pianoforte, etc. 
Claymore, a Highland sword. 

Cleanliness, the state of being neat and clean. 
Clearanee, the act of clearing. 
Clsarlng-houss, see Diet, of Grn. Tn/or. 
Gleavan, tho manner or act of splitting. 
OlaLasTguln music placed at the beginning of 
e staff. 

Olemeney, merely Unlcncy. 

Clepsydra, a water-clock. 

Cleptomania or kleptomania, a mania for 
stealing. 

Clere'siory or chiarstory, the uppermost 
story of a ^urch i»lereed bv a rov/ of vslndovva. 
Clerleal* relating to the clergy or to a clerk. 
Clerk* a person employed in an office; a cleric. 
Clleni, <ma who has a professional man to act 
for him. 

Ollenthle, the whole body of one’s clients, 
OllmaoteHc, e period in life when some eon* 
■tltutlonal ehange Is supposed to occur. 

'•*' — to aecQstom to a different cUmate. 
hm. uiC eulmluating point, 
doal, relating to a tle£-bed. 

With the planks over* 

exclusive Mt of people, 
oonvent; on enclosed wojk. 
ie act of closing; conclusion, 
havt ^ the foot divided* 


ENGLISH DIOnONABY. 

Clubbable, sooiaMe. ^ ^ ^ 

Clue or clow, a ball of Oiread; lemethlng ih«t 
helps to solve a mystery. ^ 

Goa^, to act In concert with. 

CoadJu'tor, a eolleague, e fetlow-belper. 


Coa.ff'ttlaM, to curdle, to congeal. 
CoaJee'eent, Joining or growmg into one body. 
Coall'tlon, a onion of pwers or individuals. 
Coal«measares. strata in which coal is found. 
Coaet-ffuard, a body of men who keep watch 
on the coast to prevent smuggling. 
Coat'>armour, armorial bearings. 

Coaver, a whcedler. 

Cobble-stone, a rounded stone used lor paving. 
Co'calne, a drug tliat deadens pain. 
Coohlneiu, a scarlet dye obtained from the 
cochineal Insect. 

Cockade, a rosette worn on the hat as a badge. 
Cock-and-bull.a term for a sHlymade-upstory . 
Coekerel. a young cock. 

Cookneylem, the peciuior style and speech of a 
Lnnd«)m.T. 

Cooks’oaoli, a 1>eetle found in bouses. 
Cockswain, one v/bo atet-rs or has charge of a 
small Ixiat and its crew. 

Cocktail, a drink made of aplrlts, etc. 

Cocoon, tl>o silky wrapper spxm by the larvie of 
certain inrvocts. 

Coda, an extra passa^^ at the end of a musical 
ctun|)osltluji. 

Code, a sNstem of laws, ruVs, or signals. 

Codex (jH. codices), an ancient mauusorlpt. 
Codloll, an addition to a will. 

Codify, to reduce to a code. 

Coemption, the act of buying up tho whole 
quantity of anything. 

Coercion, restraint, compulsion. 

Coe'val, of the same age. 

Coexistence, existence at the same time. 
Coextensive, having the same or equal oxUmt. 
Coffee-room, a public room In a hotel where 
refreshments are served. 

Cotfency, the powder of convincing ; force. 
Cogitation, meditation, reflection. 

Cognao, the finest French brandy. 

Cognate, having tho same origin or nature. 
Cog'nlzable, iliat may be known ; tl.at may bs 
jtuUclally tried. 

Cog'nlzance, Judicial notice ; knowlcd;;o. 
Conabit, to live together as man and wife. 
Coheir, a Joint heir. 

Coherenoo, a sticlUng together; couslatency in 
reasoning. 

Cohesion, coherence, connection. 

Cohlbit, to restrain, to hinder. 

Coiffeur, a lioirdrosser. 

Coiffure, a head dress. 

Coincidence, a striking sbnilarity in the time 
at virhich tw'o events occur. 

Coke, coal with the gas extracted from It. 
Col'ander, a straining utcnKil. 

Cold-ohlael, a tool for cutting cold metals. 
Collaborate, to work together. 

Collapsible, capablo of closing or Rbntting up. 
Collar-bone, the b«;ne Joining the ahouldcr end 
breast l)oncB. 

Collato. to bring together for comparison, e.g., 
old M8fS. 

Collateral, eld? by side; having a common 
aiicrstor but not descended In the same iiua 
Colleague, an assuchUe in an oITlcn. 
Collecta'nea, passages culled from various 
authors. 

Collootivfsm. a soclallstfo doctrine. 
Colledi&te, relating to. or like a college. 
Collier, a coal-diggcr; a ship that caitlst cool. 
Collinear, in a corresponding line. 

Collision, the act of coming into violent oonlart. 
Collo'qulallsm, on expression used only in 
familiar conversation. 

Colloquy, conversation ; dialogue. 

Collusion, a secret compact. 

Colon, a punctuation mark ; the large intestine. 
Colonel, the chief officer of a regiment. 
Colonial, belonging to a colony. 
Colonization, the aot of toiuuUng a colony. 
Colonnade, a row of columns. 

Colophon, a device or printer's name, with date 
and place of publioation, formerly put at the 
end of a hook. 

Colossal, huge, of great alre. 
Colour-sarffeant, a sergeant in charge of the 
colours cf a regiment. 

Colporteur, a tmvelling vendor of tracts, &o. 
Columbary, a dove-cot; a nlgron-honse. 
Column, a pillar; an u^ght row of lines in a 
Ix^ok. 

Coma, ntupor, heavy sleep. 

Coinatoss, lothsirglc, In a state of coma. 

Comb, an instrument for dressing the hair; a 
bird’s erest. 

Combatant, one who fights. 

Combination, a union of persons or things. 
Combustibls, inflammable. 

Comedian, an artcr or w-riter of eomedies. 
ComeiinsBS, grace, beauty. 

Comestible, an eatable. 

Comet, a heavenly body with e htmlsotts toll. 
Comfit, a sweetmeat. 

Catofortor* one vho eomolea! a wooUeo lesrt. 


■Cos*. ' 

CnmlokL dmH, Jangbable. 

Comity, courts., elviilty. 

Comma, a punetuatton mark. 
Commandes-to-dhlof, tbe bMAsC •» tani 
Comma 11 fkat, correct, seem)^. 
Commamoento, to oelebraie tho UMStonr ol. 
Commenoenent, beghmlng. origin. 
Commendably, in a nraisewovthy maboer. 
Commeneunato* of the same mtaatixs. 
Com'mentavy, a eosnnicnt: a book of com* 
ments. 

Com'mentaton, a writer of a eobuucntaiy. 
Commercial, belonging to trade. 
Commlnatlon, a threat, a denunelatloo. 
Commln'atory, tkroateniug. 
Commiaora'tlon, pity, eomnastioa. 
Commissa'rlat, the provlaioni]^ departnund 
of an army. 

Gom'mlassavy* one eommiasioned to aot for 
another. 

Commissionaire* a messenger, light-porter, o 

or door-keeper. 

Commiasioner, one appointed to perlonn tomo 
office. 

Commitment, the act of eommitting. 
Committee, a body of persons appointed to 
Rottlo some question or eondout somo business. 
Commodious, roomy, eonvenient. 
Commodity, convenience; a saleable article. 
Commodore, the commander of a saiaB 
squadron of Hblps. 

Common-oounoil, the council of a city or 
corporate town. 

Common-law, the ancient unwritten law of 

the land. 

Common-pleas, one of the law courts. 
Commonage, the right of feeding cattle on a 
common. 

Commonalty, the common people. 
Commoner, one below the rank of nobiUtv. 
Common-place book, a memorandum t?ook. 
Commonwealth, a republic; the entire body 
of the people. 

Commotion, uproar, agitation. 
Commu'nioabie, that may bo imparted. 
Communioatty o, ready to impart iuformatlott. 
Communique, ofiicial Information given to the 
Tress for publication. 

Com'munlam, a state of things In which 
Individnal rights to property are abolished. 
Commutation, exchange. 

Compaot\ pressed togetiusr. 

Com 'pact, an agreement. 
Companion-ladder, a ladder leading to tbs 
quarter deck. 

Companionable, soclablr. 

Com'parable, v,'orthy tu be compared. 


one thing to 


Comparatlyely, by comparison. 
Comparison, tho act of likening 
another. 

Compartment, a division. 

Compass, an instnuuent by which ships art 
guUlcd; limit; range; to encircle. 
Compassionats, merciful, pitiful. 
Compatible, consistent, suitable. 
Compatriot, a fellow eountix-mnu. 
Compeer', an equal, a companion. 
Compendious, abridged, comprehcnslro. 
Compendium, a summary. 

Compensation, recompense, amends. 
Competence, ability; enough to live on. 
Compet'itlva, relating to competition. 
Compla'oenoy, satisfaction; civility. 
Complal'naiit, onotwho brings an action. 
Complal'sanoe, civility : desire to please. 
Complementary, oompletlng, making up. 
Completeness, the state of being finished. 
Complexion, tho oolour of the face ; aspect. 
Complexity, the state of being compUc&ted. 
Compll'anoe, submission, consent. 
Complication, intricacy ; the act of iuvolv&ig. 
Complicity, partncmblp in wrong-doing. 
Complimentary, expressing prai?o. 
Com'^lne. the last service at night In the 
Roman Catfaolio Church. 

Complot, a plot, a conspiracy. 

Component, a constituent part or ingredient. 
Comportment, bchaviotur. 

Composedly, in a self-possessed manner. 
Com' posite, made of several distlnnt parts. 
Compo'sure, self-possession, cahnnees. 
Comprehend, to understand. Include. 
Comprehensive, having the power to com- 
prehend. . . 

ComprcBBiblllty, capability of being reduced 
in size by pressure. 

Com'proraise, to settle by zuntnal eoncessioue • 
bring under suspicion. ^ 

Comptroller, an officer appointed to verify iM 
accounts ol others. 

Compulsion, force, the act of compelling. 
Compunction* remorse, regret. .. 

Computo'tion, the act of reckoning: an estt* 
mate. 

Con amo're* with zest: earnestly. 
Concatena'clon, a series of linlH, . 

Concave* eurved like tho Inner snrfaee w ■ 

•pbeT6s 

Concealment* the act of biding; icerecjr* 
Concede* to admit, yield, grunt. 

Ceneeltt vanity 1 a feneyi 

S'^ 



Coir. 


, that mi^ be nalenteoa 


c- 

a'flfttttatnaileil 


«»»,tbeBete{ briaffitiftoacctitirc. 
j iMTiw a ectnunon cexitre. 
Bj^tbs^etetmoeli^: MUlea. , 
lanaBtt OMtiawIticheneueonoenivd. 
I »u«. oontiive. 

^fornuuRce. 

composition. 

«■«» one wm hold* a eoscesaton. 
nr. the Mdcnoe of elioll*. 
ixelatlnstoaootnteil. 

My t tending to ceconcUe. 
wnaas* broviey. 
kva, a leerot aademblp. 

■"itira*dieci*i're. 

a mixture; a deidgn. 
k'lUuntf con|oinotlnitb ; afcompr.nylnK. 
MmwrdftltO0t agreement : an index showing 
srheiaaaeli principal word of a book oocurii. 
a eoinpaet, a convention, 
mvaa* a gatiiering. a crowd. 

not in an abstract manner. 

^aea, lost. 

.«w.rcw»«a« union, agreemeitt. 
lOttaaloa. a violent shrdcing ; a aivek. 
VOBdsm'liMOfy. expressing; biauio. 
|Doiiaaaa*tloxi» the act of comprcHSiuj;. 
iwnMMMttston, friendliness towatdri iiif< riora. 
madlgn't deserred, merited. 
vOB^uoiUilt on conditions, not absolid^. 
^DdolaniMii sjnnpAthy for anotiicr's gri^f . 
GondoiiMaaiitt forgiveness, pardon. 


wndmMnaiitt forgiveness, pardon. 
wWiaaelvat tending or contributirtg to. 
wOtt4a«tOV« a leader, manager, director. 

to convey water. 

•^mbalj^on, familiar conversation. 
fwnfMtlOii, a sweetmeat: a mixture. 
Oomaotloaarir, sweetmeats, etc. 
wnCadaraey* a leagno, union. 

ConterwuM* a meeting for di"<*nsflion. 
CWBftMMloHi avoaxl; on fti''-iiowlc(igmC‘nt of 
^wr^^doing. 

Ceafldftat m., Oonfldant« a trusted friend. 
ConAdantlsa. trusty ; told in secret. 
OoufldtBSlw, trustfully. 
s3raflgajpatuon« extr nml form. 
IHMMnainflnt, rcstridut, Imprisonment, clUld- 

proof; a religions rlic. 
tuo aelitlng of forfeited good*. 

CMiflai|^tlOB« a big fire. 

Coafomi 
^•tra cture. 

OntoraUfeiTi rcssmblance ; eorisritency, 
gaafPtt Hd, to astonish, destroy, defeat. 

sra^mMraltw* a brotherUcoa. 

* feOow-mcailHjr. 

Boa rroaii, to stand face to face, ornoie. 

Ci»in»^so snge. 


, - s&ujcnh vnumiuq* 

a juncilon of htrr-auia ; a crow.l. 
latloa* the act of complying wjiij 


dlaonlftr, 

mracatlouf disproof. 
ni|4t ^smissal. farewell. 

to thicken by cold. 

BJ'inpvthy with. 

DW£«altal( belou^ng to one troju llnh. 
n22i55ii*** • ““““ bodii'9. 

a superfluity of bliJ 0 ,i in tl:e veins. 
BPssyomyatton, a enufused mcjjs. 
imwmiuatft, to express pleasure »t a happy 

n meeting, a conferrnee. 
isa** agreement, enit»Mo}j,.u, 
:rg r??-"* ^»8tbq fown of a cenc. 
waring conca. 

cerWn. guessed at. 

rS 2 »KS;ii 1 Ki* '•'* 
d^SgiiSsr * ”*'*• 

wcounecnKLl of t i,„it 


ENGLISH mcnaitASY. 

or 

radical change. 

ConBorvatoiM* a ftchool of muslo. 
ConB*xH«ttoxy« tending to presorva; « green- 
house. 

ConaldaxatBacBBi tbonghtf nhiots for another. 
CoaaignBB'i the person to wliom things are 
sent. 

ConBlgnmnat* goods to be delivered. 
Conslstanfiy, degree of tldohness el a paste; 
agreement. 

Consistont. not f.uid; not opposed. 
Consietopy. n t.plrito.-il court : an amcmbly. 
ConsolablB* capable of being comforted. 
Consol atopy, affording solace. 

ConsolldatB. to make 6«did ; unite. 

Conaola. Government btocbs. 

ConsoaskBi, a letter that cannot be sounded by 
ItsoK ; In agreement with. 

ConsoPt'. to associate witli. 

Con'aoPt. a husband or wife. 

Conaplououa. plainly visible; eminent. 
Conapirator, mie wlio plots. 

Coaaiablo. a puUco-oltIcer. 

Conatabulary, a body of constables. 
Constancy, faithfului^'is, stability. 
Conatellasion. a olastcr of stars. 
Conaiepnatloa, astoniabmont; dismay. 
Constipation, torpid action of the bowels. 
Conatiiuaney. a body of electors. 
Constituent, a voter; an esscntlKl part. 
Constitutional, consistent with tho con- 
Mtllufion. 

Constraint, compulsion ; embarrassment. 
ConatPlotlon, contraction, compression. 

Con sir uetl vo, capable of constnrctiou ; i ntplied. 
Con'atrue. to translate, explain. 
Consubstajitlation, the docirin© of tho 
Lutheran Gliur<-h respreting the Lord's Supper. 
Conauatndlnary. established bv cnatom. 
Consul, a government agent In a loreigir land. 
Consular, relating to a consul. 

Consultation, a meeting of persons to toko 
counsel togclJier. 

Consumer, one who nse« or destroys anything. 
Con'summate. to perfect ; comnlcto. 
Consummation, perfection, cnil. 
Consumptive, wasting; inclined to the OlBcaie 
ciuiRuniptlon. 

Contact, touch, close onion. 

Contagion, the transmission of disease bv 
C(*ntftot. ^ 

Contain, to hold, Indudo; restrain. 
Contaminate, to deffle, pollute. 
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TMSJASume: 

Contem'imrary, one living at tb'jtame time. 
Contemptible, worthy of scorn. 
Contemptuous, scornful, disdalnfuL 
Content, satisfied; satisfaction. 
Contentious, quarrelsome. 

Conterminous, bordering upon. 

Contest', to contend, oppose, 

Ccu'tcst, a dispute. 

«wOntext, the part preceding or following s 
passage quoted. * 

t ontlgu'ity, contact, neamcffs. 

Contlnenoe, self-rrstraint, cluistity. 

Continently, icmiierately. 

I Conilnganoy, a chance event. 

Contingent, accidental; a sltore. monort'an 
P 5 «|ong»Mon, extension. * 
conneetlcM. 

rS« w twisting motion. 

Contour, the outline of a figure . 

unlawful. 

ftb abbreviation. 

contrary assertion, denial. 
^aSalltf??. ** ®“*®*** to distinguish by ol>^^site 
Contralto, a woman 

r'>gi*tor. 


in’s or boy’s voice with a low 


Con trar! wise, on l!»e other hand. ^ 


^ 'I 


^pS-iiSi ** nnlikenes* by ecm. 

Con'trast, nnlikeness. 

Contrlvsaee, a plan, device 

cSSSSlJS&^^aSSSi- 

Coutaidon, a aevere brolss. 

Ccaaaaraxa, a riddle. 



wnvecnxna^ neiongmg to a eonvent. 
Coayergea^ the act of tending to one poiati 
Con'vevssuat, well versed to. 
Coaversatioaal, belongtog to talk. 
Convenftxio'aei a soeUl meeting. 
Converse', to ohat. 

Con'versOi oonversation; opposite. 
OonvePEslon» a chsbgerf rom one religion (tf ttoto 
to another. 

Convertible, that may ho changed. 

Convex, curved like the outer anxfaco (rf a 
sphere. 

Conveyanoe, the act or means of csrtlago; s 
_ vehicle; a deed lor the transfer of property. 
CoBVlotlon, firm belief ; the state cibrng found 
guilty of a erlmo. 

Convinoe, to prrsnade, or satisfy by proof. 
Convlvlalt iMtfve, social. 

Convocation, an assembly; an eeclesiasUcal 

council. 

Convolution, a fold; a rolling tc^cthef. 
Convoy, an armed escort by sea or land. 
Convulsion, a violent tnvolnntary oontraotioii 
of the muscles; a commotion. 

Coolie, an Bast Indian porter. 

Cooperage, the trade of a hanrel'tnakef . 
Co-op'eratlve, working together. 

Co-opt, to adopt Into a body by the votes Of Hi 
members. 

Co-ordination* the state of holding the iatiM 
rank. 

Co-partnorshlp, equal share In business. 
Lopu. to contend with ; a ooverlng ; a priest’s vest- 
mrnt. 

C^orntocm, relating to the aitronctoier 

C<)pen»cu8. 

Copious, plentiful, abundant. 
Copper-bottomed, having the bottom eased 
in copper. w 

Coppsr-plata, an engraved plate of copper; a 
^ P» lut from such a plate. 

Copploo or copse, a wood of small growth. 

oSSMs:ax‘*'“ “"*■ 

“ *’>* 

Coquet', to flirt. 

Coquettish, Inclined to coquet. 

^IrelanJ* * 

formed by the growth o! 
reosonry used to support 

Cordage, a mimber of roprs, 

Cor'deller. a 1 raaelacRn frUir. 

’ “R exhilarating drink. 

£® B‘‘‘conty, luft) thif'Rii. 

a chain of mountains, 
gunpowder. 

; a line of sentries. 
Cordon bleu, a first rate cook, 

material. 

Cordwalner, a shoemokor. 

Core, the hewt or Inner part of anvthl'ig 
Co-respondent, a Joiut rc«?(Sfit in a law- 

Cormorant, a sea-bird ; a rlntt.m. 

I""”'”* ‘"O ’««• rt u.» 
Cornet, a brass wind Instrument, 

dealer in com. 

^a waU. * “ projection at^ top of 

restricting the free import of 

Corollary, an inference, a conscaomes 
Cor'onaob, a funeral 

m ® Ceremony of crowning. 

InquiriB Into tlyi 

*0 th. kodr: n&o 


corporeal, belon*, 

corpse, the dead body of a hnmaa belnr 
So»g«i®»oo» extreme fatness. 

^nuto body, an atom. 
Jor^, an enclosnre for cattle. 



Gol^2a*d* ****“®® *" ® bniMtog or train. 
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|30l»MlT«t anythlnf which eorrodm. 
CorrufatlOAt contraction Into wrlnklei. 
CorraptlblA* aiwcoptlble to corrnpUon. 
Conniption* a putrid itate ; impurity ; bribery. 

** ino* a drciw bodice. 

ur* a pirate or his ship. 

\ a stiffened laced under-bodloe. 

Jo* a procession, train of attendants. 

Oortoo* the Spanish Parliament. 
Oovusoatlon* a rapid fiasli of iKfht. 

Gonrdo* certain obligatory services of a vassal 
to his lord. 

Govvotto, a warvestel. 

CorybnniiOf madly excited. 

Coofiy* snugly. 

Coomotio* a preparation to beautify the skin. 
GoomlOt relating to the world ; rising or sotting 
with the sun. 

Coomoff'ony* the origin of the world. 
Cosmolotfy* the science of the universe. 
CoamopsM^ltnn or oosmop'ollto* one who 
is at home in any country. 

CoamoB* the system of the universe; order. 
CoBoack* a Russian light cavalryman. 
CoBtard, B largo apple. 

CsMtar-mongBr, a atreet hawker. 

CoBtIVB* constipated. 

CoBtamler* one who makes or tells eostumes. 
CO'BUMty* one who is surety with another. 
CotnrtB, a eoclal circle, a clique. 

CotharnuB* a high l)oot worn by old tragedians. 
OotUllon* a lively dance. 

Gottagsv, one who lives in a cottage. 

CouBh* a bed ; to Up doam ; to operate on the eye. 
Cough* a spasniodic effort to remove phlegm 
from the lunge. 

^u14b* a narrow ravine; a flow of lava. 
Coultop or ooltar, the small blade of a plough. 
CoanBll* an assembly for consultation. 
Oounolllor, a member of a council. 

CounBBl. aaviee; a barrister. 

OottnaBllor* one who gives counsel. 
CountonanoB* the face, expression ; support 
OountBrnotlon. hindrance, oppositlou. 
CountBP'attraotlon* opposite attraction. 
CoontBr-balancB* to oppose with equal power. 
OonntBV«oharge« a chargo brought In oppo- 
Bltlon to another. 

Countarfalt. false; forged; an imitation. 
CoontBP-foll* the portion of a cheque, etc., 
kept by the giver. 

CoantBP-lpritanti something applied to the 
body to remove one in itatlou by causing another 
of less couBcqueneo. 

Gounterniand* to withdraw an order. 
Gounter-markt an extra mark on a bale of 
goods. 

CouniBr-movB. b counteracting movement. 
CountorpanB* a coverlet for a bod. 
GoantBPpaPt* a correspondent part; a ernv. 
CountBrplot. a plot opposed to another pUit. 
GpontBPpolnt* a kind of musical compoaitiun. 
CountBPpoloB* equality of weight or power. 
CoantBP-Boarp* tbo outer side of the ditch 
In fortification. 

CountBP-Blgn* a mlUtary paeswood. 
CountBr'tBnor* a high tenor. 

Gountenrall. to liave equal force or value. 
GouatBr-WBlgbt, equal weight against. 
CoantBBB* the wife of an earl or count. 
CountriflBd* having rustic mnnners ; rural. 
County CounoJJ* a body elected by the rate- 
payers to administer tlie local government of 
the oounW. 

County Court, a court for settling between 
debtor and creditor. 

County Town* the clilef town of a county. 
Coup* a blow : successful stroke. 

Coup dB grdOB. flnislilng stroke. 

^np d*4tat, a sudden political move. 

Coup d’CBil* a glance. 

Coupd. the front compartment of a railway 
carriage ; a four-wheeled carriage for two inside. 
Coupler* that which links togetiicr. 

Couplet* two lines of poetry rhyming. 

Coupon* a dividend warrant. 

CoursMgBOUa* brave, daring, bold. 

Oottvler* an express messenger; a travelling 
Btumdant, 

Oouvoer* aniwift bone ; one who Imoti hares. 
Oourt-dreae* dress worn at court. 

CourtBOUB* polite, wcU-bred. 

OoartBonn* a woman of loose life. 


UlUVt-mnrtlal ud. courts martrial). a conrt for 
the trial of military and naval prisoners. 
Goart-voll* the record of a court. 
Court-yard* a yard adjoining a house, eto. 
CoualB* the child of an uncle or aunt. 
Couatn-german* a first cousin. 

• Cove* a email bay. 

Covenant* a motual agreement. 
Coyonantor* one who enten into a eovenant. 
Coverlet, an outer bed-eover. 

Covert* Bheltered, secret; a thicket. 
Govorturo* (law) the state of a married woman. 
GovetouB* Inordinately deeirous. 

(Dovoy* a number of birds together, 
fiovardloo. want el oourago. 
ifjir-te^* the namt tt Amprlofi to one In 
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Cow-eatoher* an apparatus on the front of an 
engine to remove obstacles from the line. 
Cowl* a monk’s hood; a revolving cldmney 
top. 

Co-worker* one working with another. 
Coxoombioal* foppish, conceited. 
Coxoombry* foppishness. 

CoyneBB* reserve, bashf ulness. 

Cozener* a cheat. 


Crab-apple* a wild apple. 

Crabbed* peevish, morose ; peinlexlng. 
Craoklingtanoise; the skin of roast pork. 


Cracknel* a biscuit. 

CraftineoB* canning, wlllness. 

Crafteman* a skilled workman. 

CragglneBB* a craggy or rocky state. 
Crageman* a skilful climber of rocks. 
Crambo* a rhyming game. 

Cramp-iron* a piece of Iron bent at each end. 
Cranage* the sum charged for the use of a crane. 
Cranium, the skull. 

Crank, a part of a machine ; a bend ; a whim. 
Crannied* full of crevices. 

Crape* a thin fabric. 

Crapulenoe* illness caused by intemperance. 
CraaeneBB* coarsenesH ; stupidity. 

Crate* a large wicker case. 

Crater* the mouth of a volcano. 

Cravat* a neckcloth. 

Craven* a coward. 

Crawl* to creep, to move very slowly. 

Crayon*. a chalk pencil . 

Crazily* insanely ; weakly. 

Cream-oheoBe* a creamy kind of cheese. 
CroamBry* an establishment where butter ami 
cheese are made or sold. 

Create* a mark made by doubling anything; a 
lino on a cricket pitch. 

Ci'e'asote* or ore'caota. an oil obtained 
£ro»n wood tar. 

Create* to form out of nothing ; beget ; moke. 
Creator* one w'bo creates; God. 

Creature* a living being. 

Crbche. a public nursery wliere mothers maj 
leave their children while they go to work. 
Credence* belief, credit. 

Credential* that wlilch gives a riglit to con 
fldunce. 

Credibility* the state of meriting belief. 
Cred'ltable* deserving praise or credit. 
Credu'llty* readiness to believe. 

Creed* belief ; a summary of the articles of faith. 
Creek* a small bay. 

Creel* a fisherman’s basket. 

Cremate* to reduce a dca<l l>ody to ashes. 
Cremation* the practice of cremating. 
Cre'matory or crematorium, a place where 
cremation is carried out. 

Cre'nellate* to furnish with battlements. 
Creole* one boni in the West Indies or tlic old 
Spanish States of Ams-rica, but of European 
descent. 

Crepitant* creaking. 

CrepuBOulstr* belonging to twilight. 
Creaoen'do* gradually incrtaRin;; in tiound. 
Crescent* a half -moon; incrcuHing. 

Cresset* an iron frame for a bi-acou ; a torch. 
Crested* having a crest or couib. 
Crest-fsillen* dejected. 

Creta'ceous* chalky. 

Cre’tinism* an Alpine malady partly mental. 
Cretonne* a printed cotton fabric. 

Crevasse* a rent or split In a glacier. 

C re vice* a crack, a cleft. 

Crewel* an embroidery yam. 

Crlbbage* a game at cards. 

Cricket* an out door game; an insect. 
Criminal* one guilty of a crime. 

Criminous* wicked. Iniquitous. 

Crimp* brittle; to curl ; to decoy. 

Crimson* o rich red colour. 

Cringe* to fawn, to flatter in tin abjoct manner. 
Crinoline* a skirt stiffened with wire, etc. 
Crisis* a turning-point, a critical moment. 
Crispin* a shoemaker, from the saint of that 
name. 

Criterion (pi. criteria), a standard to Judgo 
anything by. 

Critic* a judge of merit ; a fault-finder. 
Critically* in the manner of a critic. 
Criticism* the art of Judging; a critical 
ol'Horvation. 

Crlii'que* a review of a literary work, etc. 
Croaking* grumbling; anticipating evil. 
Crochet* a sort of knitting with a small hook. 
Crockery* earthenware. 

Crocodile* a large aquatic reptile. 

Crocus* a small flower. 

Cromlech* a prehistoiic structure of stone. 
Crony* an old acquaintance. 

Croon* to hum softly. 

Crop-eared* having the cars cropped. 
Croquet* an out-door game. 

Crosier* a bishop’s staff. 

Cross-bones* an emblem of death. 
CroBB-breedlng* the intermixing o! different 
varieties or breeds. I 

CrosB-exsunination, the examination of a 
witncM by the counsel of the opposite side. 
CrpBB-Cpe, the crossing of two or more lines of 
fire* 


CCB. 

CroBB-gndned, hsviag the fibres tmgitv 
stubborn. 

CroBB-purpoBBt, B game of questions « 
answers ; a mlsuuderstatidlng. 
Ccoss-queBtion* to cross-examine. 
CrosB-reference* a reference to another - 
of a book. 

Cross-trees* pieces of timber serosi the u n 
parts of the masts. ' 

Crotchet* a note In music; a whim. 

Croup* a disease of the throat common an 
children ; the buttocks of a horse. 
Croupier* the attendant at a gaming-table. 
Crowbar* a heavy bar of iron used i 
lever. 

Crown -itlasB* the finest sort of window gh„* 
Crown-prince* the heir-apparent to , 
throne. 

Crow’B-nest* a look-out box at the mast b. , 
of a ship. 

Crucial* forming a decisive test. p 
Crucible* a chemical melting-pot. 
Crucifer* a plant having Its petals arraiv - 
croHS-wisc. 

Crucifix* a cross with the figure ot GL-. 
upon It. 

Cruciform* In tlie form of a cross. 

Crucify* to put to death upon the cross. 
Crudenees* unripeness; want of flnish. 
Cruelly* In a hard or cruel manner. 

Cruet, a small bottle for condiments. 
Cruise* to sail here and there , 

Cruiser* a ship that cruises ; a war ship. 
Crumb* the soft part of bread; a partlck 
bread. 

Crumpet* a kind of tea-cake. 

Crupper* a strap under a horse’s tall. 
Crusade* a religious expedition of the mid.. 

ages ; a concerted attack on a supj^cd evil. 
Cruah-hat* a soft collapsible tau oat. 
Crush-room* a room in u titeatre to which t 
audience may retire during the intervals. 
Crusta'cea* a class of auimals includ. 
lobsicrs, crabs, 4c, 

Crustiness* the state of being crusty; siit, 
pislinotis. 

Crutch* a support for the lame. 

Crutohed* using crutuhes; marked by a eroi 
Crux* something extremely puz/.liug or dlillc . 
to deal with. 

Crypt* a vault under a church. 

Cryptic* hidden, secret, occult. 
Cryptogram* a secret writing. 

Crystal* a regular solid body ; a snperlot Id , 
01 glass. 

Crystalline* like cr^'stal, transparent. 
Crystallization* the act of forming crystal* 
Cubo* a regular solid body having six eq..* 
square sides. 

Cubic* having the form of a cube. 

Cubicle* a small separate sleeplug place. 
Cubit* an old measure of lonuth. 
Cucking-stool* an old instrument of punlt. 
ment. 

Cuckoo, a bird. 

Cucumber, a garden plant and its fruit. 
Cud* food wliich a ruminating animal chews I ' 
flip spcondtiine. 

Cuddy* a small cabin on board ship; a donlii 
Cue* words in an actor’s speech giving a hint 
another player; a hint; a roil used in billiar 
Cui bono7* for whose benefits for what goj*. > 
Cuirass'* a breastplate. 

Cuirassier'* a soldier having a eulrasH. 
Culr-bouilll* specially prepared leather* 
Cuisine* a kitchen ; the cooking. 
Cul-de-sac* a street with only one entrance. 
Culinary* relating to the kitchen. 

Cull* to gather, pick out. 

Cullender* a colander, a strainer. 
Culminate, to arrive at the higliest^iiut. 
Culpable* guilty, deserving of blame. 
Culprit* a person guilty of a crime. 

Cult* worship, homage. 

Cul'tlvablo* that may be eultlvated. 
Cultivation* the practice of tilling the s* 
improvement. . ^ 

Culture* cultivation ; the result of intern et 

Culvor&, a cannon with a long slender Imjr 
Culvert, an arched drain under a road, etc. 
Cumbersome* clumsy, unwieldy. 
Cumbrian* belonging to Cumberland. 
Cumbrous* troublesome, vexatious. 
Cummar-bund oz kamar-band* a vt- 
bolt. 

Cumulative* increasing by additions. 
Cumulus (pi. cumuli), a heap; a kind or cio 
Gune'lform* having the form of a wedge. 
Cupid, the god of love. . . 

Cupidity, avarice* inorcUnate love of gaia< 
Cu^pola* a dome. 

Cupping* a process of drawing blood. 

Cur. a wortluoss dog: a despicable 
Curable* that may be cured. 

Curaqoa* a liqueur. 

Curacy, the offloe of a curate. 

Cu'rative* relating to the cure of .i/, 

Cura'top* the superintendent of a musouwi 
Curdle* to congeal. 

Ctti'4* a Freqch psriah prlSB|. 
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S 2 vnw* to wUh evil to ; to 
Cimlvo* ftowinf . funning. 
eamv7> beety, eoroleei. 

SuTbiKt. ebropt. bf«^«®: . ^ 

Cvltkll. to shorten, to cot toe ttd off. 
'nurtnJBt drapery round a bed, window, etc. 
; in,e« w or flttrtanw, a low bo w made by wumen, 
iarvntttM. erooj^^ ; a bending. 
lUiwnt', to leap, bound, (risk. 
irvUlnniur* oompoiisd of curved llnea. 
vunhnt, toe wood-piccon or ring dove. 
CtUihlOB«d» provided with euahioos, paddod. 
8SS a toA proJe«tlng point, as In a horn cl 
toe moon. 

<» > o<^- 

Con' tody t impriBonmrnt ; care, security. 
Csw'toiiMtry, ueual, habitual. . . 
Custom-lioaae* the oAce where duties nn 
pmd at sea-port and (rooticr towns. 

Catlelo* toe outer skin of the body. 

Cuilorjrt the trade of a cutler ; knlrsa and other 
cutting InatrumciitM. 

Ctttlot. a small piece of veal or mutton. 
Cntnuno* a thief. 

Cntuurt one who outs ; a small vesecl. 

Cynln, a period of time at the end of which 
eveute b^n to recur ; a bicycle or trlcyele. 
CyollOt relating to a cycle. 

Cyeloni'at6r« an iiutriiinrnt for measuring the 
^stance covered by a bioycle. 

Oyoloaea a storm of great violence moving In a 
eirele. 

Cy«lopnidla« a book of general Information. 
vast, gigantic. 

\ • yonng swan. 

ar, a roller -Uka bodv of uniform diameter. 

Oyllndrlesklf having the form of a cylinder. 
Cynbalt a musical instrument. 

Cymvlo* belonging to the Welsh. 

Cynlo. a morose or sarcastic man. 

Cynlolanif scorn or contempt of others. 
Cynoattm. the constellation of the little bear ; 

an oltjeet of attraction. 

Cyprems, an evergreen tree. 

Cyat, a bkg containing mor)>l.l matter. 
Cyibnro'itnt reiating to Venus. 

Cutr* the Emperor of llussia. 

Csa'rnvltch, the eldest son of the Cr.ar. 
Cxarevna. the wile of tlio C/.-irevitvli. 
Caarlna* tno Empress of Rnssia. 

CBMtku a native ol Bohemia aud >loravla. 

Pabblar, one who engages In a pursuit In a 
desultory manner. 

Da eapo, a musical term Indleating that ths 
movement is to be repeated "Irom the beglu- 
niiuu" 

Doenaund. a special breed of docs. 

; Danoit or dakoHi a Tiindu term for a brigand. 
. Daotyli a metrical foot consisting of a long 
' ■yM#l« followed by two short cnee : e.g. mtrrliy. 

toirtlng of wood or paper around a room , 
DsadaJilaiit intricate, skilfully constructed like 
themaseof Dwdalus. 

Dsubob. see Demon. 

DalTodll, a spring flou'er of the Illy tribe, 
•••dwf'fwtyp** • photograph taken on 
metal plate. 

Dahlia, a well-known flower. 

Dalmlo, a Japanese noble. 

Datttttly, In a refined or fastidious manner. 

<*““ •" 

D^n, a raised platform, at one end ol a hall. 
Intended as a pface of honour. 
watay, % common floveer. 

dwells in a dala. 
PBlllanoe, idle gnsblp, trifling. 

Danagaabla, liable to be damaged 
®fn”!SSI"®* ^ patterns like those 

.*d3!^*^ “ Interwoven 

aSSSfiJit* ^ strongest con 

^SSShf*©* f itSf* •***!* ^7 regulating the 
^iboSt ySwi. ® 01 bread mads 

niaol, s maiden. 

sk^dol 


BNOLISH DICTIONARY. 

Dandpuff or •vlll« Murf which forma at the 

roots of hair. 

Dandylanit foppishness in dress. 

DanlMi, belonging to Denmark. 

Danaauae, a ’ * "'* 

ballet-dancer. 

Dapplaotfray* mottled gray. 

Daring, voui.ur«-sontc, audacioua 

Darkling, In tile dark. , ^ ^ 

Darwinlam, toe theory of Darwin eoneenilng 
evolution. _ . . . j. ^ ^ 

Daah-board, a board la front of a vehlcls to 
keep off the mud. 

DsuBtarilly, cowardly. 

Datum (pi. daU), the thing Dv«h or assumed aa 
true. 

Daughtar, a child of the female aex. 

Dauntlaaa* not to be daunted, fearlesa. 

Dauphin, ancient title of the eldest son of the 
French king. 

Davit, a projecting piece of wood or Iron on the 
side of a vessel for hoisting and lowering a 

Oavainport, a small writing-table fumished 
with drawers. 


Dbu lOll 


brealu dawn . 

Day^raam, a waking dream, easUe In the air, 
reverie. 

Day-atar. a star which heraldi day, toe 
morning-star. 

Dazzling, blinding by Ibi brilliAney. 

Daacon, a clergymen who lias not yet been 
ordained priest; a kind of elder among tlie 
Koneonfnrmists. 

Daaconesa, a female church worker living 
ond(,r rule in a community. 

Dead -heat, a race In which two of the com- 
petitors come in exactly egual. 

Doad-latier, a law which has fallen into 
disuse; a letter Insufficiently addressed lor 
delivery. 

Dead-lock, an itnpeuM, a difllenlt situation 
from which there Is no escape In any direction, 
a stand-still. 

Dead- reckoning, a mode of determining the i 
position of a siiip without the help of i 
astronomical observations. 

Deaf-mute, e person who is both deaf and 
dumb. { 

Dcaui, a church dignitary at toe head of the | 
cU'tiiy of a catiiedral ; an officer in a university. 

Dearth, scarcity, famine. 

Death-rate, the perct ntage of deaths. 

Death’s-head, a skull; u moth having marks 
resembling % skull. 

Death -warrant, a legal warrant authorising 
the execution of a condemned person. 

Ddbkcle, a breaking up, a dowiifall. 

Debar, to exclude. 

Debasement. humlUHtion, degradation. 

Debatable,oi>en to delmte.gl ving rise to dispute. 

Debauchee, a licentious pt-row. 

Debauchery, licentiouHness.^ 

Debon'ture, a certificate or security for a loan 
of money. 

Debilitate, to weaken, enfoehle. 

Debit, to enter on the debtor side of an aoocnnt. 

Debonair, gny, lively, liUlhraoTne. 

Debouch, to iasuo from a narrow place Into 
the open. 

Debou'ohure, the mouth of a river. 

Ddbris, confused moss of broken rubbish. 

Debtor, one who is in debt. 

Ddbut, first formal appearance In society or 
before the public. 

Ddbutante, a young girl who makes her first 
appearance to society. 

Decada, a period of ten years. 

Decadonoa, nadual decay or deterioratloB. 

Dacalogua, the ten cominAndnionts. 

Daoampmant, hurried departure. 

Daoantar, a glass vessel with a stopper for 
holding wine or spirit. 

Decapitation, the act of cutting off the head. 

Daoasyllab'lc, having ten syllables. 

Daoaasa, death. 

Deoaitful, underhand, not straightforward. 

Dooalvar, one guilty of dccejuion. 

Decency, propriety of behaviour, seemly 
conduct. 

Deoentrallzation, the transfer of a power 
from a central to a local body. 

Deceptive, illusive, caleulaUd to deceive. 

Decidedly, assuredly; in a decided manner. 

Deciduous, shedding its leaves annually. 

Decimal system, a system of reckoning In 
which the value of the digits from left to right 
decreases in the ratio of 10 to 1. 

Decimate, to punish or destroy every tenth 
person. 

Decipher, to read what Is written in cipher or 
voiy indistinctly. 

Docfelve, dc terminate, crucial. 

Decla'matory, in the style of on Impassioned 
speech. 

Declaration, a formal statemrut. 

Dnclioatlon, a slanting aw%y ff:pia g itrelghl 


Decline, to bend awsgrfrom; to decay, dlmlnliliS 
to refuse. 

Declivity, a slope as seen from above. 

Decoct, to act upon a substance by boiling It. 

Deeolletde, having the neck and shoulders bare. 

Decolorize, to render colourless, blcoidi. 

Decomposition, toe process ol becoming 
decomposed. 

Dec'orative, of an ornamental character. 

Deco'roua, oharaoterlzcd by decorum or 
propriety. 

Deco' rum, propriety, seemly behaviour. 

Deooy, to entice or lure away. 

DeoFeasingly, in a lessening degree. 

Decree, an edict, statute, ordinance. 

Decrepit, fe eble and powerless with age. 

Decrepitude, a state of feebleness resulting 
from old ago. 

Deores'cent, growing less, waning. 

Deore'tal, a papal decree, a oo'decilon ti 
eoolcslHstieal decree#. 

Deorl'al, act of running down, or depredating. 

Decumbent, in a reclining posture. 

Dedal or dmdaJ, a curiously wrought or 
intricate device like the labyrinth of DtcdahiH. 

Dedalian or deadalian, curiously or cun- 
ningly wrought. 

Dedicatory, of the nature of a dedication. 

Deduoible, capahlo of l^eiiig deduced or iuferred. 

Deduction, au inference ; something withdrawn 
or deducted. 

Deductive, aide to be deduced from the 
premises: dedtudng particular truths from 
general principles. 

Deemster, one who dooms or Jttdgcs. the title 
of one of the two chlot magistrates In the Isle 
of Man. 

Deer-stalking, hunting deer by following 
thetn stcaltidly. 

Defacement, the act of disfiguring. 

Defalca'tlon, inabiilty to account for money 
received in trust. 

Defam'atory, slanderous, cainranlons. 

Defaulter, one who fails to account for money 
entrusted to him, or to appear in court when 
sntrnnoned. 

Defeaalble, able to l>e undone or annulled. 

Defection, desertion, withdraw’sl. 

Defectivo, imperfect, lacking in some rcftpect . 

Defence, act of defejidiug; vludieation, 
justification. 

Defendant, one who appears la court to 
answer an accusation. 

Defensive, connected with defence. 

Deference, resi>cct paid to a superior. 

Deferential, showing deference. 

Defiance, luuolout rcbthtance, contemptnoua 
u] T>uHition. 

Defiant, insolently daring. 

Doflcloncy, lock, insufhclency. 

De ficit, a falling sliort due to exeoss of 
nnK-ndlture over revenu*'. 

Defilade, to construct defences lor the pro- 
tection of a place against artillery or tlllc firs 
from a higher level. 

Doflie', a narrow pass ; to march in single file. 

Do Unite, exactly defined, pnM'lHc. 

Defl n'ltlve, exactly di fining; pO!-ltlve, cxtimKa. 

Deflagration, a siublcu fierce and bright 
coininistlon. 

Dutteoilon or defiexlon, act ol turulhg or 
swerving osidc. 

Deformation, act of disfiguring. 

Deformity, disfigurement, nia) formation. 

Defray, to bear tim cost of, scttlo, p:>y. 

Doftneae, neatness of hand, dextenty. 

Defunct', dead. 

Doty, to brave or challenge Insolently. 

Ddgagd, at ease, nneunst rained. 

Degeneracy, deterioration in race. 

Degenoratfon, the process of deterioration tai 
race or character. 

Degradation, Immlllation. 

Degree, step, grade, stage ; nniverriity distinction 
marking the degree of attainment; BtStli pait 
of a circle, or four right angles, 

Dehortation, attempt to dissuade or deter. 

Delflcatlon, the raising to the nni; of k sod. 

Dc'Ify, to moke a god of. worshiii as a god. 

Deign, to condescend. .. 

DGiam,l>ellef in God but not inYevr sh d rclii b'n, 

Deity (pi. deities), godhead, dixioi:}, i>:,) 
Bupreme Being. 

Dejection, depression of spirits. 

Ddjeuner, a meat hreakfaiit or luncheon. 

De Jure, by law. 

Dolaine, a mixed fabric or r,'oriIlen muslin. 

Delation, the act of informing against a person. 

Delectable, affording doiigiit. 

Delectation, the feeling of delight. 

Delegate, one despatched as a representative. • 
deputy. 

Delete, to blot out, destroy. 

Deleterious, harmful, dcBtrnctlve. 

Delllmratlon, careful conslderutlun. 

Delicacy, refinement; fineness of organisatlool 
weakness, fragility. 

Dolictoua, pleasing to the senses. 

Delight, intense pleasure. 

Delimitation* oetermlaation of the finxlts. 

Dellneato, to portray. 
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«lu»toeift!n<E. fitilciMiti ivtf. 
DftltrlottK* •ttBcrhiKttxtm dcUriniu. 

Oftllplttm* A vraaHel^ to uiiud, or nvring, daa 
to Iwcr Of slTOug eitoHeinont. 

to l>elplii, 

propbetic, oracorar. , * 

DttlUit Orcelt letter » d; land eficloiod by two 
dlvn^ng inootos of a rhror. 

Itolttoe* decGiTO. begnita. 

DaSugo, flood. 

Dalualon* orroneotii imnrnislon. 
iDatoaovy, prodactlvo of d^-lusion. . , 

Damagotfuai a popular agitator, leader ot toe 
people. 

Itamaiid, to require, art: as a vlfflit. 

Siamaveatian* act of markUig oil the booads 
orlltnlu. , ^ , 

Dainaant comport, behore ; lower, degtade. 
OainaxuD 0 Ui*f Wnriiig, lieharlour. 
ttexnantedf out of one's mtod, insane. j 

Demesne, a landed eotato. 

Damt'god. one rej^tarded as more than human. 
Damijohttf a narrow-nocked flask In a wluker 

CMC« 

Daml«mondat a term applied to women of 
doxnaged rei'r.t.itlon, courtesans. 

Damlas't death, traiisfer of an estate. 
Demobluzatlon. a disbanding of troops. 
DamoozSLOy. government by the people. 
Democratio* belonclng to or favourable to a 
dexDOoracy, 

Damogorgon. an toxaglnnry aplilt suiiposed to 
bo Invested with pecnliur terror. 

Damolsalla. a young ludy. 

Damollth. to pull down, destroy. 

Domollilon. tiic act of dox'ioliKhing. 

Doutoit or dsamon. a spirit, evil spirit. 
Damonlao or dsmonl’aca). possessed by an 
evil spirit. 

Damonlam. iiellef In the rxklcnoe of tlemons. 
Damon'atrabla* able to bo doinox^stvated or 
proved. 

Damon'atrailvft. expressing the feelings 
openly; proving clearly. 

Do'monacrator. one wlio mrd ea a eub]cct 
clear bv means of experiment or Ulufilrfdion. 
Damorallnatlon, dcterluration in murals. 
Demos, the people, the lower orders. 

Demur, to raise ohjcctions, to take exception to 
some point. 

Demurenessi* affectation of gravity. 
DomarrsigOi compuiiKstion fur the undue 
detention of a vessel or rail A'cy waggon. 
Dsmy't paper of o particular sixe ; scholar of 
Magdalen OiiUege. Ovtord. 
Donatlonaliaation, the deprivation of 
national rights. 

Dane, a deli, a Hinall valloy. 

Dsninble. capable of being denied. 

Denizen. Inltabltant, o<’,cupant. 
Dononiinatlon, title, denignation a particular 
sect. 

Dnnomlnatox*. the lower number to a vulgar 
fraction. 

Denotation, extent o! theappllcatlotiola word. 
Donodtt'mtint, outcome, Ihhw. 
Danounoomont. a fuimal accusation. 

De novo* anew. 

Oeivssnasst obtiiscnras, <1 u!1ih'hb of jM'rception. 
Density, proportion of matter in relation to 
imlk. 

Dental, rolottog to the teeth. 

Dentatoff, having a tootbc'd edge. 

Dentifrice, tooth powder. 

Dentiatry, the practice of dental surgery. 
Dentition, (ho cutting of teeth. 

Denudation, the act of denuding or laying 
bare. 

Denunciation, a formal acersaticn. 
Dennn'clatoi>y, of the nature cf denunciation, 
threatening. 

Deny, to refuse to admit as true, contradiet; to 
refuse. 

Deodand, a personal possession wiiloli, h.avlng 
fxeon the cause of death, w'.na by andexxt custom 
set apart for snored purposes. 

DeOdoPization, tho act of rcnd<>rSxxg odourless. 
Departmental, beloxipiug to a depart u -.nit. 
Departure, aaoim; .nway. 

Dspanperize, to remove from a state of 
pauperism. 

Dependant or dependent, depending on, 
subordinate. 

Depict, to ytortray, delineate. 

Depllatlon, the process of removing hair. 
Depletion, a slate of emptiness nr exhaiistlou. 
Deplorable, to be deplored or regretted. 
Deploy, lot soldiers} to open out into Hue. 
Deponent, ono wlto makes a deposition; (of a 
verb} passive to form and aetive in moaning. 
Depopulate, to deprive of inhabiiarts. 
Deportation, transportation, banlabmont. 
Deportment, carriage, demeanonr, bearing. 
Depose, to remove from office, dethrone ; tcetify. 
Deposit, to lay down, to plnwr to trttst. 
PRpositary, one to wimm something it 
entrusted. 

DApoaltion, a formal statetoent. 

Depoaitarry, a Place wbero goodlg ftW ttcred. a 

v^.’^eiiOUKs. - 
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house. 

Depravation, the act of eormidtog, detertor* 
ction. . 

Dopravtty, tvrpitndo, baocnest, eormp^n. 
Depreoatlon, an attempt to avert by entreaty. 
Deprecatory, of a deprecating choracu*]^. 
Depreciation, disparagement, ondervaltdng; 
dunlnution in value. 

Depredation, plundering or plliaginf. 
De'predatcry, Riven to plundering. 
Depreasiou, dejeoiion. low spirits; a hollow: 
a stoking, lower mg. 

Deprivation, the being deprived, destitution, 
hardship. 

Deputation, a body of men sent to represent 
the views of others. 

Deputy, a member of a deputation, a delegate; 
a sulrstitutc. 

Dereilot, a vessel abandoned on the seoa by its 
crew. 

Deride, to make a mock of, }cer at. 

Dsricivo, mocking. Jeering. 

Derivation, source, origin; act of tracing the 
nricin. 

Derivative, that which la derived. 

Derogate, to dctiact from, to it-iuxen. 
Derotf'atory, lowering to tb.c dignity. 
Derrick, a machine for hoisting wvigitts. 
Dervish, a Mohammedan devotee dedicated to 
a life of poverty and ausU'i ily. 

Descant, to siwak at great length, to enlarge. 
Descend, to come down. 

Daaoeadant, offspring, scion. 

Doscriptlon, nnnxitivc. acx mint ; sort or Irlnd. 
Descry, to dlHcern, detect, espy. 

Desecrate, to profane, divert from hollowed 
ttaes. 

Deaerl', to abandon, forsake; merited reward 
or punishment. 

Daeervintr, meritorious, worthy. 

Deahabllfe, informal coatmne, imdreaa. 
Desiccate, to dry iitcrougk.iy. 
Deaid'erativc. nnp'yixJg desire. 
Desldcra'tum, a thing d«>rired or dcslrnbla. 
Design, a plan, outline drawing, pattern; 
purpoae. 

Designate, to potot out, indicate; nominate, 
name. 

Desirability, the quality of being desirable. 
Deslrcus, full of desire, eager. 

Desist, in ('.case, forbear. 

Desolation, state of dreary eoUtude, or of 
being laid waste. 

Despair, the lack of all hope. 

Despatch or dispatch, an official message ; 

dioinissal; speed, promptitmle. 

Desperado, a desperate villain. 
Desperately, to a desperate or reckless manner. 
Da'spioable, mean, emxtemptible. 

Despise, to look down upon, to scorn. 
Despite, to splto of ; malignant contempt. 
Despoil, to rob, to unjustly deprive. 
Daspoliation, the act of roldnm; ot spoiling. 
Despondent, downcast, dlnplrlted. 
Despotically, to a dcKpotio or tyrannical 
manner. 

Dospotlsm, the government or behaviour of a 
tyrant. 

Deseert, fruit and sw'cetmeats at tlxe oloso of a 
dinner . 

Destination, the place to which on« ia bound, 
tl'.e use for which anvtldng is designed. 
Destine, to prc-ordoii), to devote. 

Destiny, fate, lot, cmlforwliiehnno is dcBtiaed. 
Destitution, the state of being in wtmt. 
Destroyer imwal). a vcbrcI d- higmed fur the 
d.’Struetlon of torpedo-boats. 

Destructible, able to be destroyed. 
Destruction, act of destroying, demolition, 
ruin. 

Des'uotude, disuse, diseontiiniance. 
Do8'uJtory,nnio'sfeniatic,caBua1,dt.W‘onn«cted. 
Detachment, sercraaoc ; a detaohed body of 
troops. 

Defuired, circumstantial, exact 
Do lain, to retain, keep kick, withhold. 
Detection, the disccrery of Bomething ; 
concealed. 

Detective, one whofte bueincss it Is to detect or 
inv cutlgate crime. 

Detention, tbc act of dciaintog. 

Detergent, rle&natog. 

Deteriorate, to grow worse, degenerate. 
Determinable, able to be determined. 
Determinant, enabling to determine; the 
name of h special method UBcd in the Bolutlou 
of cquatioiia. 

Determination, decislcn orrcsolre; strenglh- 
of purpose. 

Deterrent, serving to deter. j 

Detestable, hateful, detervlnr cl detestation. I 
Dethronement, the act of dethroning or 
deposing. | 

Detonation, an explosion accompanied by a j 
report. j 

Detour', a round about or clyrnli ona way. i 
Detrootlon, disparagement, slamler. j 

Detrain, to remove from a train, e.s. troops. I 
Det^seent* a drawback, loss, 
pptritlpiif act m wcgrlps away through frietloQ. 
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Detrt'iiifl, ditoli 4ae to tha 
away of rofllts. 

De wo#, too aaneh, to the way. 

DeneaTii okrd or die with Utl; 

Deu'tero£#ny,asecondmajfiriage, ^ 
Dea^teronomy, toe name ot Ito boedt cf fit 
Pentateurti. 

Devaetatlon, toe set of laytog tractfe, fltote el 
being laid watte. 

Develop, to arrive gradually at mhfurtty; to 
bring to perfection. 

Development, toe greduaJ ripentog cd toe 
faculties, growth. 

Deviation, a diverging from toe pifth; • 
departoMi from truth. 

Device, plan, contrlvaiTce.; emblem, nratta 
Devious, wandortog. erring. 

Deviser, one who devisrs or eontrivee. 
Devisor, one who toaves by win or Lcqueatoii* 
j^vold, lacking, destitute. 

Devolution, tbe act of handtog over to ahJlilHf, 
Devolve, to pass over. 

Devotee, one extravagantly devoted, a faturtto. 
Devout, devoted to religion, pious. 
Daur>point, the temperattun at which the 
water-vapour in the aU condenses in too tatak 
of dew. J 

Doxtor, on the right hand, right as opposedf 
to left. i 

Dexterous, rtllfnl, handy, adroit. ^ 

Dey, the title ot the former miert of Algiers,^ 

Tunis and Tripoli. 

Diabe'tea, a disenRe in whieh sugar la not used; 

np in the body as it sliould be. 

Diabe'tio, belonging to or subject to diabetes. 
Diablerie, fiendish mischief, soreory. 
Diabolical, devilish, fiendish. 

DiRO'on al, belonging to a deacon. 

Dia.deni, a crown. . . 

Disar'esla, two dots placed (yvtr the second cl 
two vov/eis to Bltow that they arc to bt\a!^{nded 
HC]>aratcly. 

Diaignosia, the determination of the nataf! 
complaint. 

Diagonal, tho 11ns Joining tlie opposite a 
of a quadrilateral. 

Diagram, an outline figure used for the purpt 
of domonstmrion or illustrarion. 

Dial, an instrument for Indioatlng the time c 
day (See Sun-ftial), a round graduated plaf 
with a movable index. 

Dialect, the lurui ot language or mai 
speaking peculiar to a district. . 
Dialectics, the art tfr rules of logical dlaewaslodK 

Dialogue, dlsctmrKp or conrcTMitlon. * 

Diameter, a line posBhig tlirough 
of a circle and ending both ways to tlis 

circumference. ^ 

Diamet'rlemlly, in a diametrical manner, 

Di^oad^’dxiU, a borer with a small diamond 

at tho point. . 

Diapa',iOri, tb.c entire compass of a voue 0 * 
instrument ; certain stops In ^ organ. J 

Diaper, linen iowclling \\,lth an 
design, a fiimilari.dcsigr f»n 
Dia'phanoun, tnV'iP'U'cnt. ' 

Diaphragm, the muscle s*;parating tl>e chest 
nno the abdomen. 

Diarpheea, an exccsslro purging of tho bnwcla. 
Diary, a book in which tfio events of every day 
are recorded. 

Diatonic, belonging to the natural scale. 
Diatribe, invective, an attack in a public speech. 
Dictation, act of dictating; Impcrlons oriers. 
Dictator, one wlio dictates; one vested With 
almolnte authority. 

Dictatorial, impc rlcus, overl>earinR. 

Diction, choice of words, pliraseoiogy, style. 
Dictionary, an alphabetical list of word! with 
thotr meanings. 

Dictum, pronouncement, verdict, anthoritatlrt 
assertion. 

Didactic, aiming at instruction. 

Ole-sittker, one who engraves dies. 

Dies non, a day cn which tho law-courts ait i 
closed. 

Dl'etazTf, a regulated course of diet. J 

Diete'tio, belonging to dirt. 

DilTerentlate, to distinguish points of 
^fteren''e between; to become different d 
nmdifted. 

Difticttlty, Bomctblng bard to tackle; obstacle; ^ 
fmbHrroKsment. 

Difffdcnca, lock cf self-confidence. 
Diffraction, a breaking up nr bending of a riy 0 
of light when it strikes the edge rf an opaque 
l*ody or passes tiimugh a small aixcrtnce. 
Diffuaeneaa, prolixity, 

Diffualon, wide-spread disperskm. 

Digestible, easy of digestion. 

Digestion, tho dlsBol-iiag of the food In to* 
stomach, etc., see Mifd. IHct, 

Digft, a finger; suyof the i.'.tiucrii^fl under tefl. 
Dignified, full nf dignitv, lofiy in demeanour. 
Dignitary, a person holding an exalted pesltion,. 

in Chnrch or state. ui 

Dldrecxion, n departure from the main toetne* 
Dike or dyke, abank of earth toiown epeit 
biWicr against Ihwn^atlW' 
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tUuM, ft term lued io Xndift for land Ijetweea 
two riven. 

]>oeil«» tMcliftble, ftmenftble. tractable. 

l^oimy. the quality of botntr docile. 

IHMkftt* ft descriptive labet, rucifitc r or unto op 
the back of a paper imUcatinf; its eimtcutM. 

Dook-yard* a yard t»bcre sbipt are built or 
repaired. . , , ^ 

IkMitOPatat rank of a doctor. 

PodtrlaaiPft* one inclined to pnKh bin tbcorica 
to as luipractkftl cxu*nt. , . , 

Doetrlnal* belonging to or contalniag doctrine. 

lUMBUmentary* derived from iiocnincnta. 

n bird ouee found in Ibe Maurltiua but 
now extinct. 

Doff, to take off (somo article of dross). 

Doi*eart;« a llgitt two-wbeeled wLiele with 

aeata back to back. 

potf-dajra* the hot season of the year when 
the dog-star is above the horizon. 

Dodft* the name of the chief umgiatrato of Venice 
and Genoa. 

DodgftdnftftS* obstinate persiutency. 

Doggaralt a lingung rhyiniug veiiie. 

Dogmn* authoritative doctrine. 

Dogmulcailg* ht a dogmatic or anthorltAtIve 
manner. 

Dog-star. Slrliu, a bright star in the eonatd- 
latlon of Canis Major. 

Doily, a imall mat for use at table. 

Dolovums. tbe region of tlie ocean near the 
(Hiuator auliject to dead culmai melancholy, 
di'proHslon. 

Doleful, aad. fuUof grief. 

Dollar, a gold or silver coin worth 100 cents or 
about 4s. 8d. 

Dolmoa. an ancient stnictune of huge stones 
placed nprlgbt in tbe earth, eiipportlng a rough 
unhewn atone or table. 

Dolorous, full of grief. 

Dolour, pain, grief. 

Dolphin, a sen animal resembling a porpoise. 

Doli. a dull fellow, a blocklieud. 

Domain, estate around a country-seat. 

Domastloate. to render familiar with house- 
hold affairs. 

Domleilo. place of almde. 

Domiciliary, belonging to a domicile or ; 
residence. 

Dominant* ruling, predominating; filth note 
of a scale. 

Dominoor.to act in a dictatorial or overlx arlng 
Way. 

Dominican, belonging to tlie black friars or 
order of Ht. Dominie. 

Dominic* a Heoteii name for a Be.boohniwtf r. 

Dominion, supreme autiiurity, territory under 
sovereign rule. 

Domino, a cloak with a hood or half mask used 
(or dlsgul.^e. 

Dominoes, a game played with vu pleerg of 
dotted ivory. 

Don. a fcllov. of a oollcge ; a Spanish gentleman ; 
to put on. 

Donation, a gift, a contribtiiion for charitable 
purposes. 

Donjon* tiie strong central tower in on aueUut 
easile. 

Donna, the title cf a Spanish lady. 

Donor, giver. 

Doomsday, day of doom, fudgment dny.r 

Doomsday-book, nn uuthoritutive register of 
the lands of Ihigiond made by order uf IVUiiam 
the Conqueror. 

Doric, name of the simplorit and Htrongest style 
uf Greek architecture ; a itrm used to d« note a 
broad dlaJeet. 

Dormant, sleeping, qnieseent. in abeyance. 

Dormsr. a sleeping nxmi. an uttie. 

Dormcr-wtnaow. a window rising vertically 
from a sloping roof. 

Dormitory, a large bedroom wltli sleeping 
aecominodatiun for several yter^ons. 

Dossal, drapery or hangings for tlie back of an 
altar. 

Dot, French terra for a marriage ))ortion or dowry. 

DotadO* mental weakmss due to old age; 
excessive fopdmss. 

Dotard, an mtl man who is mentally weak. 

Doublo ontendre. a word or plmiHo used with 
a secondary and unpU-usant luiaiiiitg under- 
lying it. 

Dottbla-ontry. a method of book -keeping in 
which a double reedrd is made of each trans- 
action. 

Doubla-flrst, a first-class degree In both classics 
and mathematl.'K. 

Doublet, one of a pair; a garment (onntrly 
worn by men. 

Doubtful, uncertain. 

Doucftur, a money present given as a bribe or a 
reward. 

Douohs. shower-bath, Jot or spray of water 


playing on tlic boily. 

Doufthtlnsss. sturdy valour. 


Doufthi - . 

Doursdsr, a widow of high rank ; a stately old 
lady. 

Dowsr, marriage nortlon, widow's portion. 
Down-train, a tmiu on Us way from tJte 
prUicipol t«rmlnu|. 
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Dowry, a bride's xnarriage-portlon. 

Doxolody, a hymn of praise to the Trinity. 

Dossn, a set of twelve. 

Drachm or dram. J of an ounce in Apothecaries' 
weight . 

DrsLCoalo or draconian, excessively severe 
like tbe laws of Draco. 

Draff, dregs of mftlt. any worthless refuse. 

Draff-not. a net in which fish are caught by 
dragging it along the bottom of the water, 

Dratfoman, a term used in the East for a guide 
and iuterpreter. 

Dradon. a fabulous monster ; a fierce woman. 

Draffoon, a cavalry soldier. 

DraXn-trap, a contrivance for preventing the 
escape of foul gas from drains. 

Drama, a representation of huutan beings 
speaking and acting as in real life. 

Dramatist, an author of dramas. 

Dramaturgic, belonging to tbe dratnatlc art. 

Drastic, thorough, effectual. 

Draught-board, a chequered lioard on which 
draughts are played. 

Draw-brldgo, a bridge over a moat whic.h can 
be raised or lowered at will. 

Dreadnaught, an overcoat of stout, weather- 
proof cloth. 

Drcamlnaas, the state of being dreamy. 

Dreary, gloo.my, cheerless. 

Orodger, a machine (or raising sand or mud 
frojn the bottom of the water. 

Dresa-clrclo, a special part of the theatre 
assigned tti those in eveuing-drcss. 

Dreaslng-oaae, a box supplied with toilet 
requisiteB. 

Drift-net, a net kept in position In the wab r 
by floats and w'eiglits. 

Drill, a tool for Imring holes; strong twilled 
linen material; to train in phy sieal exenriseii ; 
Id sow in rows. 

Di'lvcllor, an i«llc, foolish babbler. 

Droit, right, duty. 

Drollery, quaint humour; n pnppct-.show. 

Dromedary, a camel witii one inunp. 

Drop-scene, a painted ruriuln tu drop In front 
of a stage. 

Dropsical, subject to dropsy, 

Drosky, a Knssiun four- wlna led open carriage. 

Drougnttneaa, lack of nrn. 

Drought or Drouth, water-famine, period of 
dry weather ; thirst. 

Drover, one wlio drives aluTp or cattle. 

Drowally, In a drowsy or sleepy maimer. 

Drudgery, dull and unceasing toil. 

Drul'dical, belonging to the Druids. 

Drum-head, tin- parcbment side of n drum. 

Drum-head court-inai tial, court n.urclnl 
held in wnr time, wiilt p(-rhsps an npturncil 
drum as taiile. 

Drunkard, one w'ho drinks to r xcc' s. 

Dry-gooda, fabrics and other wares sold by 

illHlKTS. 

Dry wines, wines whieh are not .swict. 

Dryad, n wotMl-nyrnph. 

Dry-nurae, anurse who rears a child without 
the breoBt. 

Dry-point, a sharp needle used In engraving or 
etching. 

Dry-rot, rot which causes timbt r to girt w bri t tk' 
and d*'«ay. 

Drysalter, a dealer In chemical products; a 
dealer in salted or dried ]ne.ats. 

Dualism, a twofold divL-ioti. 

Dubiety, state of doubt. 

Dubious, doubtful, iineiTt lin, queetionaUe. 

Dubitation, state of donlit. 

Ducal, bedonging to a duke. 

Ducat, a gold coin nriginally Issued in Italy 
worth rw'arly ten shil lings. 

Duchoas, the wife or widow of u duke. 

Duchy, tfie doininions oi a duke. 

Duckfng-atool, a stool on wiilcb scolds were 
ducked. 

Duct, a little pipe or tul>e. 

Ductile, pliable, able tu be drawn out into flue 
threads. 

Dude, a fop. a dandy. 

Dudgeon, offended feeling, hufliness, petulance. 

Duel, a deadly encounter betwtH n two persons 
to settle a private quarn l. 

Duellist, one who fights a duel. 

Duenna, a severe cliaprun. 

Duet, a piece of music for two voices or per- 
formers. 

Dukedom, dominions of a duke, rank of a duke. 

Dulce domum, "Itome, sweet liomc." 

Dulcet, sweet, sweet-sounding. 

Dulcimer, a stringed instnunent played with 
two liaramers. 

Dullard, ono who is dull of perception, slow- 
witted. 

Duly, in due season, snitahly. 

Dumb-waiter, a muvablc shelf (or tha con- 
veyance of disUes,. 

Dummy, a dumb or silent person; lay flgiue; 
exposed hand at wlilat. 

Dungeon, a dark underground prison. 

Dunnago, old canvas and timber used to protect 
the cargo from bilge water and keep It steady. 

Duodecimo, a book the 'pages of whlcJi are 
toade ot sheets folded into twelve leaves. 


Eiv. 

Oaomo, ItoUaa naae tor a eatlMidral. 

Durability, capacity (or lasting. 
DuiMoa, detention, imprisemment. 
Durbar, an Indian name for a grand oiRi 
reception ; the hall of audience. 

Dusky, dofle. swarthy. 

Dutch auction, on auction at which g;oods 
put up at an unreasonably higli price and tl 
rajDidiy low'ereiltlll a bid Is made. 

Dutch couraqfc, fictitious courage inspired 
alcohol. 

Dutch ovan, a cooking utensil in wlikh m 
<‘Hn be broiled in front of the fire. 
Duteous, dutiful. 

DwarOsh, like a dwarf. 

®yb*^»one who rnakcM a business of dyelngfabr 
Dynamical, relating to force and luoi 
energy. “ 

Dynamite, a daugenms cxidoslve contain 
nltro-glycwlne. 

Dy'namo, a mocblno for senorating ekn;: 
currents. 

Dynastic, belonging wto a dynasty or Hoc 
rulers. 

Dys'entary, a disease reiombling ac 
dJarrhrea. 

Dyspepsia, Indigestion. 

Dyspeptic, suffering from indigestion. 

Eagerness, impetuosity, zeal, ardour. 
Eaglet, a young eagle. 

Earl-marshal, an I'-nKlinh ofliecr of state. 
Earnest, sr-rions. ardeiii, eager ; a pluitge. 
Earthllaess, tl>c state of being i-ortijiy 
worldly. 

Earthquake, a tremor or convulstou ot 

earth. 

Earth-shine, light sometimes visible on i 
part of the moon not lit up by the sun. 
Earth-work, a fortification made of earth. 
Ear- witness, one who can bear witucas fi 
his own hearing. 

Easeful, quirt, peaceful. 

Easlnesa, freedom from difliculty. 
Easterling,a native of the East ; a lialtletraf 
Easterly, irom'or towards the east. 
Eastertide, festival of Easter. 
Eau-de-Cologne, a well-knowu perfume. 
Bau-do-vle, brandy. 

Eaveedropper, one who listens to the prlv 
conversation of others. 

Ebb-tide, the receding tide. 

Ebon, likoeliony; bluek. 

Ebonite, vulcanised rubber. 

Ebrl'ety, drimkrnness. 

Ebullient, boiling ovt-r. 

Ebullition, act ot t<r>iling; a violent displa; 
feeling. , 

Eoarte, agarnc of.‘‘k‘’ds. 

Eccentric, deviating from t.v .. f^r-ntreyK-eul 
Eccentricity, dev iutjuu from a ci 
conduct; an oddity. X 

Ecolealast, a clergyman. 

Eocleaiology, the study of ohurch sichn 

tore. 

Echelon, dispo.Hal of troops intbe form of stt 
Echo, return or reilectiDii of A soini.i. 
Eclalrolsaement, an expiaiiatiou or cioBii 

Eclat, splendour; renowm; niipUnse, 
Eclectic, selecting from tiie mc^n.^ of otht tb. 
Eclecticism, tim practice of BLiecUnj it 
various systemH. 

Eclipse, a temporary obscuration ; to i-atk 
to excf 1. 

Ecliptic, apparent patli of the sita. 
Eclogue, a pastoral ikieni. ^ 

Econom'lo, frugal; tliriliy. 

Economize, tu save money by cai..ful mant 
ment. 

Ecstasy, rapture ; enthusiasm. 

Ecstatic, in a state of ecBtusy. 
Ecumenical, universal. 

Eo'xema, a skin disease. 

Edacious, greedy, ravenous. 

Eddying, turning round and round. 
Edelweiss, an Alpine fiower. 

Edging, a narrow border of lace, etc., o;> 
garment. 

Edible, fit to lie eaten. 

Edict, on order issued by a sovereign ; a th (•« 
Edification, instruction; mental 
Ediflee, a building. 

Edify, to build; to Ix ncfit bv instr.iction. 
Edit, to prepare (or publication. . 

Edition de luxe, a richly hound e.lition * 
book lieautifully printed on the. U'hI . 

Editorial, lielonglng to or written by aa tdlf 
Educate, to bring up, Instruct. 
Educational, relating to cducatitaa. , 
Educe, to bring out, extract. 

Eerie, Inspiring (ear; weird. 

Effaoeable, that may he rublw d out. . , 
Effective, productive of results; ser%lceab.* 
Effectual, producing the desired effect. 
Effeminacy, womanish weaknm m a 
Efferent, carrying oiitwftidf. 
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gitirfoii9i« fftM wteii 

Invlironnttfnit i»iirroan?.iii|l. 

Bb vt'fona, diHtiicU rootid « town, fte. 
Kovb^i ft dii^ldinfttie ftgcnt; ft moMengn, 
Bniry* jtiftloaiy ol «u«ithcr*i ftdvantnf(p«. 

Eon or aftoa* ft very lony; KJ^iod of time. 
Epaiilftttft* ftn oflioer'ft flioulder bn.iKO. 
Kpw$n<i^ ftn otnamcntftl stand lor iUo loUs. 
KphftBl'ftVBl* Uvlnir for ono day on’y. ^ 

Eple« ftn aeooont of somo creat event in l^vf'y 

Ept«vM» ft lovor of the luxuries of tho table. 
Epletine’an* luxurious ; load of ti»e taruo. 
|2|*fettrisiii»the jpihuilpicsof £<llcuru^>; luxury. 
EpMftinie, ftffeetlufr «rrcat numUrx 
Kpldttrmts* outer or searf slan. 

EtUftranit ft short pointt^d jKxvn or saying. 
B)OigP«.mni»tlO, sharp ar.d to the n.-ir.t. 
BpiUrApht an iris«;r>^>tiou on a bUiLlii'.^;, etc< 
Epllopftyi ft oonviijKjvc dlsrr^o. 

Kpllogtift* ft piKun or «p'-Ci:b at the cna Cii ft pl^j- 
Eplph'any, a Cliurcli fuatJval. 

Bplsoopacy. KO'#‘mmf r.t by VilRbrips. 
Kptftoopallan. rr tniInK to a blRuop. 
Bpiacopate« tfio wliole body o' blsliopa 
Bpiftodo. ft minor event or story. 

Biilstla. ft letter. 

Bplfttoiary. reUtlng to Irttors. 

Epitaph, .Tn hnrrlptlon on a tomb. 
Kpitbalanilum, n 0 ).‘*rL‘j.vre son^. 

Kplthot, an adjoetivc iK’Uouu'^' somo qnollty. 
BpJt'omft (o inc), nn Rbrul.uoi ut of a booi, cfe. 
Bpitonilxa* to abl•l•^;^e, to coud-oKo. 

S roph, a point of tliu;- Iroju \. hkh events d.vio. 
pon'yntous* uaniius a tiibe or placo afiti 
some 

fCqnabiiity* evenness, nnKom.lfy. 

Equality, ivireenm-.t in six.'', rnnk, or Ttilno. 
Kquanlmlty, eveinu-jw* of Juln<l ; comjifi.uno. 
Equation, nn ftl^cbrak* proposiUuu In wiikb an 
equaiby ix etatod. 

Benatoriol, on uz noar Uio equator, relating' to 
tne equator. 

Bqu«pry or equ^yy, an of.iccr ol ft royal 
Slfthk. 

Equestrian, a p< r moi on l!nr<i,'i,>ao.k. 
£qul>di3tc,nt. at lbi.> bauic dl-.tance. 

I ‘.iOl!‘ibPl‘<t, one rhilicd iii bftbnclnjT. 
BquilUirlum, state o( beinj; v.cnly lu!::n?cd. 
Equina, lielonduu to horn s. 

F.qttlnootial, bolou<'lnK' to the Equinox^ts. 
Equinox, time when the day aud are 
everywhere equal. 

JS-^Ulpmont, accoutremonts, an oulfit. 
Kqutnolaft, equAllty of w< ii{bt t.r torce. 

Kq ultablo. Just, liupartiab 
Equity, Justice. Inipartlallty. 

Equivalent, of equal value, mranlng, etc. 
Eqnlv ocal, of douitlful aiipiill ’uti«u. 
Eouivooatlon, amld^fuity of spec'c'.i, 

Era, a period dating,' from HoOic event 

Emdicaio, to muvwit, to (uitcnnl'.iatc. 

Ki'uoft, to rub out ; to d-’fl'roy, 
pjraatlanlam, s'^e /def. >\f <.'<•«. lojor. 
Erasure, sonuahhit: out. 

Broet. uprtKht : to liuhd, to vavs«. 

Bvectllo, capable of t','''otioa. 

Bramlte, ft uermlt, rccluao. 

Ergo, ihetelorc. 

Bro'Uftttt, A drug that eats away. 

Ero -Jon. tho «.;t of caitiss; aivay. 

Erot'lo. reJutiuff to Jove, 

Errand, a commlsKlon sir.vn ta a mcaccngor. 
Errant, wandering, rr,\i;ig. 

t erlng, sinful, sti«> iug (lum the r'uht wav. 
urat'io, wmiilcrini,'; u.iceiteiu ; ehxnpeni.le. 
rra'tUTA fph errala), an cnor ia wtitUiij or 
prhiting, 

f rro&aous, nnrong, iuii>takcu. 
rror, a miatukc ; a fault, 
me, the Jungita^c of the irhh or t^cotch Illgb- 
ianders, (laolic. 

Erxtwbllft, at one time, formerly. 
Eractatlon, tiie act uf boit^hing. 

Rr'udito, Icanu d. 

Bruditton, learning, knowlet^'O. 

Eruption, a bursting out ; pin;p'cs on the tkln. 
Bryaipftlas, • shin dlsensc. 

Bftcalade, a atormiu,' with ladders. 
Bsoal'lop, A shell anh. 

Bftoapadft, ft mischievous pranU. 
EaeapbixittiitiAan cBca*,>e ; a part of a watch. 
BftOSt^mant. the stoc<p side of a luU. etc. 
EftOhsuot, a Bpcoh'S of onion. 
BftOhatol'ogy,thcd(«ctxlcc of ■' the last UiS.nrs. " 
dfsuh, Judgment, etc. 

B«i>Heat, the fftlUng •( land to lh.'> strite or tho 
lord of Uie manor throiib'h failuve of heirs. 
BoohoatOI', an officer to lo<.k sittr ee'.hcctg. 
BaalSfttart to avtdd ; to fly from. 

Baclandra* an itcUon that causes eeandul. 
Bs'cort, one or more persona aotlug as a guard. 
BiMMirt\ to ftCt a« an escort.. 

BftorttolMi, ft wrltinq-di'sk. 

Bsoolftni, suitable fur food. 

BsQatehMMi, ft shield bearing a eo!\t of arms. 
jhlEliriq 64. Eaklmoft), a native of the extreme 
north of North America. 

BaotAr^e, soeret : known to a chosea few. 
BnpBlInP* a fruit-tree grown on a irc'ihs. 
Bt!f^*Tl'*i r c”“" !«,*/> *fa> 
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Bapnelnlly, ehlefly, partfcnlftrfy. 


Jftplanndo, ^ 

Espouftftl* ft betrotbftl. 

Esprit da carps* ft corporate ipirtt. 

Espy, to watch nanowly ; to see at » distance, 
Esqulrft, an armoox-bcaTor; acourteay title. 
Es'ftftbylftt, a writer of short txeatlsei. 
Bsacxiiw, qualitlea that makea thiug; perfume. 
Esaezitially, ncoessftrlly ; In a high degree. 
Eatabllahcd, founded: firmly fixed. 
F.staminet, a restaurant where ono may arooke. 
Eatataa, (of the realm), tho lords, temporal atid 
spiritual, and Uto eommona. 

B ataam* to have a great respect for ; to eonaider. 
Efl'llmabla, worthy of esteem. 
riHlmatlon* calculation; opinion; catcem. 
.t^j’.trangamant.wlthdravrui of fvicndtdtip. 
Estuary, the mouth of a tidal river. 
riAurlenoa* hunger, want. 

Etatfhra, an ornamental set of shelves, 
r.t eaatena, ani other such thhiga. 

Etching a form of engnving. 
fiternaliy, forever; eondnuftlly. 
f tarnity, duration wl’bont end. 

Etesian, blowing at pc iiodicnl intorvals. 
Ether, the upper air; an anasthetic. 
r.iUeraa], of the nature of air; heavenly. 
Ethical, rolatlng to morals. 

Ethics, the science of morals. 

Ethiopian, n native of Etlilop's; ft black. 
Ethnical, }>eitaitiing to note. 
Ettinoisraphloal, describing the races of the 
farth. 

Ethnology* study of mar kind. 

Ethos, tu.‘;toms mid nioials. 
r4i'.oIatlon, a growing pale from want of 
i; ttquetto, rules of poUic ccudiu-t. 
Etymolodloal, relating tu ctynto!o;/y. 
Etymology, scirnoe of the or;:;jn of words. 
Euoalyptus, an Australian tree. 

Euoharict, Sacrament of the Lord s Supper. 
Eu logistic* cxprcuBlug praise, 
r.ulofclum, a eulogy. 

K u logy, a speech or writing in praise of any ono. 
Eunuch, a caatretrd m.-m. 

E uj'optio, easy to diM st. 

Euphamlsm, a mild term used for an offensive 

ono. 

F.unhcmlutio, containing a enphemlem. 

Ei: '.>hcny, agreoabio h.'itmd. 

Eitphulsm, )ii;.h-flnw'n lamrunge. 

Eurasian, the child of a Hindu woman and a 
European. 

Eureka, cir of triumph at a discovery. 
E^ithanasia, an easy douth. 
h) vacuato, to empty ; to withdraw from. 

I. vado, to avoid iiy euimin;; ; to pm-variuute. 
Evaluation, exact valuation. 

Evanesoant, vanishing; Irnpcrccptlble. 
Evangelical, acconllng to the Gosjk I. 
Evangelist, one of thewriUnul the Go>>p(;Is; 
n lay lircarluT. 

F vr.poraxft, to dlsoppcar in vapour ; to vanish. 
!'.va.x)on, an excuse, a inbtorfugc. 

E vaslva, practising tvasKm ; * lualvc. 

E vonnett, Icwlness; wmiornrny; calmness. 

F vontuaUy, In the end, ftoai’.y. 
r vnralon, the a» t of uiswttlng r r tfcr.rr..*ylng, 
Eviction, lw»l d/Mix)se*'Jwion oJ a h o-w.f. 
Evidence, todtlm.-'nv; ei-itenimts by a witness. 
Evidentiy, visibly, Without doubt. 
t-.v'liice, to show, u> pro’.e. 
y.'viscarato, to djsotal;owol, 

Evolution, a graUuftl tnnolUngor development. 
I'volvft, to nv.toUl. uisclose ilucll. 
r. Y/rt, a u male sheep. 

THs'itr, a largo Jr.g lor water. 

E. xaa3rbatlon, increase of malignity or 
bittornesa. 

Exaction, extortion; an nnjtwt demand. 
Futactituad, accurftoy, exae.lm ss. 
V:xar,'gftrato, to overs: op the truth. 
E^taitation, elevation to power or dignity; 
f xciti d feeling. 

Examination, closa Inspection or inquiry 
trial of know!* dge. 
r xniuSndO, a )•« rson cxa^^^n.^^. 

Lxaraple, a copy or pattern ; a precedent. 

Ex ammo, 8inccr.-»ly. 
k'xaspevation, irritaiion; rrovc<‘?-*ion. 
r.x cath'edra, given with antboniy. 
r. xcavatft, to hollow out. 

Ivuceed, to go beyond ; to suniass. 

Excel, to surpass ; to he groat. 

F. :vcellenQe, great worth or merit; digidty. 
I'.xc^'lalor, higher yet. 

E TcoptloiiaJ, unucnal. 

Exesrpt, an extract from a hook, etc. 

Excvsft, more than enough ; over-indclgfn'e. 
Exohango, to give one tlung for amHiicr; to 
lu^rtcr. 

Bxohcquftr, the State money department, 
r.xoisabla, liable to be taxed. 

I’xciBcntan, a collector of cx'-ke dndea. 
Excision, a cutting off ; removal. 
Exoitablaacftft, agitation from Joy or grief. 
E'Xo.tat'on, excitement, eommnflou. 
Exettinfi, rousing: very intcKwiing. 
Bsclanaatioi&ian etnphatio uttesanoc ; oetoqr. 
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Bx8l»»Btovf, eoBvftffilng an csoJamotfeB* 
Exclud*, to sFmt ost; to d^Mur; toexceipt. ^ 
Exetasivn, not taking intoaeemuit; ohqnjldlk 
Bxcoiiitate, no invent; toUUnk ovi, 
Exoommuiiioatb* to exalafift Ixom OoivBl 
privllefiw. 

Bxeorlatft, to flay, strip off the ektfl. 
Excoriation, act of flaying; loss of sSrin, 
Exoortioation, the etripping off of bark. ^ 
Ex'eremont, matter diHchargcd (lom the l«e». 
Excrecoenoft* a growth ; an unnecessary y«rt. 
Excrete, to separate and throw oft from tbt 
l.r.dy. 

Ex cretory, throwing off or exeroting froa 

ttie body. 

ExoFnciatlatf,ai;onlsittg; Intensely painful,' 
Exculpate, to clear fiuin blftnie, exonerate* 
Excul patory, clearing from a charge. 
Esourftion,ftnonil}ig; exi>cditlon; tUgrcrxlon. 
Excursaa, an explanation appended to a book. 
Excucable, that may be cxi:used. 

Excuse, to free from blame; to pardon. 

Exeat, leave of abecnee. t 

Ex'ftorablo, detcfttable, accursed. 

Cxeerata, to hold In abhommse ; to eiKse. 
Exeo'utant, one who perfonus or carrleH out. 
Exco'ntlyft, having the power to carry o*:t. 
Evao'utrlx, a vrmum appointed to ciury obI 
t Jio Instructions In a will, 

Exotfa'ils, interpretation of the Scrlpturea. 
Exftgcte, a pereon sldlh d tu exegesis. 
ExogotlcaJ, explanatory. 

Exaia'pl&py, worthy to i)e Imitated. 
ExempUflcatlon, illustration liy example, 
E.'tcrnptlon, freedom from, imumnlty. 
Exequies, funeral rites. 

Excvclse, to train for use; to (gnplcy; ft toA, 
Fx^rcltatlon, exorcise; practice; use. 
Exertion, the act of putting into use ; riTurt. 
Vxh alatlon, emi tied vnpour ; ovat'oratlon. 

V: xhauftt. to drain entirely ; to wear)'. | 

Exhaustion, act of draining: great fatlene. • 
Ex haust'ptpe, a pipe for tho outlet of wosto 

Exhibit, to show; to offer for InspeRt'on. 
Exl’ibitioner, one who geins an oxliibitiim oi 

si'jioliirHhip. 

Kxhllaratft, to make cheerful ; to enlfvr-n. 
Exhortation, a speech inciting to good dcudl. 
E.\hort'atory, tcmling to exhort. 
Exhumation, the act ol cllsint erring. 
Exigency, pressing neevKsity ; domeud. 
Exigent, needing Immediate attontiou. 
Exiguous, small, diminutive. 

Exile, ijanishnient, or one banished. 

Existence, state of being. life. 

Exit, a going cut ; ft place of egress. 

Exodus, departure; an Old TostAuicnt book. 
Exon, an ofliccr ol the Yeomen ol the (.•utird* 
Exonerate, to clear from blunie, tu acquit. 

E u'o>'able, eapablo of btdn;; ’HTfueded. 
r xorbitanos, excessive dtniand ; rnormit j. 
f ; xcrolse, to drive away an evil spirit, 
t. icorclNm, tlie act of expelling evil spirita. 

E xordlum, a vreiaoe. 
b xuvar'lo, for communication to thu pablla 
I Kotic, foreign, not native to the scifi. 
r.npand, lO spread, lay open: tp grow larger. 

E X }. analon, tho act of cxpanoltig ; enlargeuiont. 
Ex parts, biassed, partial. 

Exratiate, to moffc at large; to adarne tqfoo. 
Expatriate, to banish from one's uathe lend. 
E;;;»Potancy, souictiiiRgcxiwtcu; hone, 

E pcctatlon, prospect of coming events. 
J^'xpcctoratlon, discharged phJegm; spittla* 
b. xpftdlenoy, suitahlcnees to an end. 
f-'-xpedits, to hasten, to denpairh. 

pedUlon, haste ; a Journey for some purpoaft. 

X peditlously, swllily, promptly. 

Expel, to drive out, banish, eject. 
Tlxpanditnrs, the act of spruding; sum spent. 
Exporleuce. knowledge gained by pra^ic'C. 
Experiment, soinctbing dune as a pnituor tost. 
Expert, one specially skilled in a subject. 
ExTfable, that may be atoned for. 

Expiation, atonement. 

E X pi ration, act of Ifrcathliig cut : the end. 

E X nlanatory, serving to mekn elcar. 
Ex'pletive, added In order to fill up; an cath. 
Explication, explanation. 

Explicit, plainly expressed; clear in atatement. 
I'xplodo, to hurst wuh a loud itoiiie. 
iixplolt, a deed of daring ; to ttum to one’s own 
(•d.'nnlage. 

Exuloltatton, act of making su^eesafol use of. 
Exploration, search ; examinntiun. 
Explosion, a SiitUlen loud bursting. 

Exponent, a repiescirtative ; a term in Algehrs. 
Exponential, belonging to an expouent. 
Exports, goods scru abroad. 

Exportation, the act of exporting. 

Expoftd, ft tormol cxpliuifttlon ; »n expoanrt, 
Exposed, without protoction; liable. 
Exposition, explanation; ftuexidbitloa. 

S2x post faoto, after the tiling la done. ^ 
ExroatQlatft, to reason with, ruiaonKtra1%. 
Exposure, state of being open to view tqr risk. 
Expression, utterinee; apbraso; a look. 
Expreftslyely, slgntfioaotly, so m to laaitft i* 
impresaion. 



Rxiauagt* to Wot o«t, efface 
Expwp&M%* * 0 pnrge, to porKy. . 

Ex^ulsitftu exodUnt ; ootiipl^ • V*ctt* 
Bxiwtiid* to citt off. 

Isas ^ay^iLiraaggrfSgSui « 

BMwAitoltntelloat; enluec: incKau. 
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to iMooo ; to palliate. 

Bxtorlor, cstcmnl, outwanl. 
Clxicx*MiMt!oBt rojnplctr dn^rnintinn. 
■xtfwi* outward; vlmblc; a day pnitil. 
SxtOjnMilM* outward {crms. 
pKiittOttoBt ^tnititicn : snprrcKtticn. 
BxMnKaiftlt* to pot oi>t, (;up})rrF>i>, dodtroy. 
KaKliP^to, to root out ; Id cut olT. 
iSxtel. to »^G« ; to mnKni/y. 

JSstortlonor* on« wUo miucea oppressive txac^ 
tions. 

Batirafition* the act of tlraw Inp ot»l : ISv.rnffo. 
Bxtnulitton, the dWivery oi an acciisoJ ik rr;on 
to the aatbotiticii oi the country from wl:ich he 
lUMfIcd. 

Bxtrajadioiat, oat of the rrsular conrae of 

Ej^lra^randanOp lieyond the niateriel world. 
ExtraBMMWt not » real nnri of a thinf> ; fon.isu- 
Extraonllnaryt out of the commo:) ; tuinail:- 
aide. 

8 xtrayaiCano«t wasteful expomlltoro ; exeeas. 
BtravagaBUkf a nutsical eumi)oi.ition of 
eceentrle Htyle. 

Extremist* one who Iirilda extreme vlcwSo 
Extricate, to dUentaiiRlt; ; to ett ficc. 
Satrinslo. outward ; foreign. 

Extrude, to thrust .lut. 

Extrusion* the act of drlvJnR out. 
Bxuberanoe. overgrowth; luxurinnee. 
Exudation, difK'hargo by pun-s or Incisiotti . 
Exultant* ovortoved; tnumpljant. 

Exuvlsa* east-on tiklufl, Bh«>l!H, cic. 

Ex vote* in acrordanco wltii a vow. 

Syelot* a snmll hoic for cord. etc. 
Bye-servloe, service performed only irlicn 
tinder Inspcriion. 

Eyosora* soinethin<« tlmt oUends the light. 
Ejyot* a small tivei island. 

Vablan, cautious, aroidlug conflict. 

Fabric, an odiilre ; clotli, etc. 

Fabricator* one ho miunifr.otures. 
Fabulous, feigned ; not ; omuxlng. 
Facade* the front of an cditico. 

Facet or fbeatts* ouo of the small, 
Borfaees of a gem. 

Facetious, full of playful wit. 

Facial* belonging to the face. 

Faolla* easy ; easily pcrsmidod. 

Facile prlnceps* undoui.’tediy the first. 
Facility, dexterity; freedom from duficulty, 
Facoslmlle* an exact copy. 

Faction* s poiiUcal party; discord. 

Factions, in ven to taction ; olautorom , i 

Psotltlous* m.ade by art ; not natinal / 
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Familiai^ity, cmiBston of ec^ony; olow 

a<'<iuftiiit4Uice,intlnmc.y. 

FaniillWP aplrli* » splrft sccompanytoR tii 
tuillvidwa ; s ipirit tlwt 
Family* tlM members <rf a botuM'hoW; » filbs. 
Famine, dearth ; scanty of food- 
Vaaalt^ to pcciih of hunntr ; to starve. 
FamoaO, renowned; odebrated. 

Fanat'lo* s aealot ; a religion.^ cntliiwiast 
Fanaticism. c-nUiusIasm ; reUglous frt nicy. 
Fanoirol* goldcd by hnagiaatlon ; whimsical. 
Fancy-fr««*notlnlovo. ^ ^ 

FandanCo, an old Spanish dance. 

FanOy a cuiiEiHU'ttted building; atempu. 
Fanfare, a nourish of tmntprta. 
Fanfaroaado* bluster, boasting. 

Fantasia, a fanciful piece of music. 
Pantaatlcal, Imaginaiy, capricious, cod. 

Far n lento* doing nothing. 

Farce, low comedy ; to stuff (oooltcry). 
Farceur* a Joker. 

Farolaal* Indicrons. absurd. 

Vardal, n bnndle. a burdra. 

Far*fetcbe4* broiight from afar; forced. 
P'arinaoeotts, contalningllor.*-; inenly. 
Farm-bailiff, the ovemeor of a farm. 
Farm-stead, a farm witii its oatbuilUingi. 
Farrago, a mlxod masH. a lU 'dley. 
Fai‘rlnry,ttie trade of a blackauiith. 

Farrow, a litter of i>lx«. 

Farthlnffale, a sort of crinoline. 

Fasces* nil nxn with a bundle of rods, a r.uuiun 
emblem of nutliorltr. 

Fascinate* to chnrm, to bewitch. 
Fascination* the nower of clmnn ing ; wlttlu ry. 
Fascines, bmuUcH of wood bcuiul by thno 
rlivra. 

Fashionable* after the prev .ailing mode. 
Faahioas. annoying. 

Fastoninff, that winch atta<-iK-i( or makes firm. 
Fastidious, hard to nlensc ; Kqiicamish. 
Fastnesses, fcrtilicd or secure pla<-t>H. 
Fatallcm* tUo bclU f lli&t all things arc ruled 
by fntfl. 

Fatality, a decree of fate; a fatal event. 

Fata Morgana, a mirage, seen on the coasts of 
Italy and hicily. 
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Feoff, a fief, fee, or frf ohold estate. 

Feratory* a shrine to hold relics of saints. 
Farlal, btlouging to holiJaya. 
Fermentation* a process of dceomposllloa. 
Ferocious, satogo, fierce. 

Ferocity, savageness, ft*, rowrss. 

Ferret, an animal resemldiug a weaacl. 
Fermfflnoua* containing iron ; rnst-colot^rcd. 
Ferrule, the mctalrlngoii tbeond of a stkk.cio. 
Fertility, fniitfolnm; abuudanco, 

Farnle* a flat stick with which (o puniali 
chlldron. 

Fervency* Gernestness, ardonr, real. 

Fervid* burning, veliemcnt, Kcalous. 
Fervoor* heat of luintl. /rol. 

Feetol, belougin.f to a (cast, Ju.vons. 

Fester* to become vlndent; to snppnrate. 
Festival, s religious or joyous; crii briaion*. 
Festoon, a kind of wrcaih or garland. 

FAte, a feast-day. n hqlldny. . , , 

FAte ehampAtre* oh cycn-alr festival* 

Fetid, emitting a bad smell. 

Fetish, an idol; an object of worship. 
Fetlock, Uio piece of hair abo'/o n horse's 
hoof. 

Fuius* an embryo, the yoi\ng in tim womb. 
Feud, a quarrel, a contention ; a fief. 

Foudal, pertaining to the rclati'm between A 
lord and ills vassal. . . 

Feudatory, holding lam’s by feudal tenure. 
Feullleton, the poit of a nc\v.<pai)er devotea to 
ft short, or serial story. ^ 

Feverish, troubled with fever, hot, resllrsa, 
Fex, a rt'd cap worn in oriental countries. 
Fiacre, a carriage for hire in I'ramso. 

FianoA m., flancAe/., a lieirothcd person, 
I'iasco, a humiliating fcJhiro. 

FI at, a decree, a eomiu.ind . 

Fibre, a suiali thread or filament. 

Fibrous, composed of librcB. 

Fibula, a brooch : a siirglc.xl needle ; one of tai 
I lioncs hot ween tho knee and ankle. 

Fichu, a sort of neekcrcbii t oi muslin, etc. 
Fickleness, Inconstancy, unsteadiness, 
i Fictile, manufactured by tlm potter. 

' Ftotlcnal, invented, feigned. 

I Fictitious, not real, imnginnry. 

! Fidel defensor, defender of thcfivlib. 


Father-land, one's native c-oimirj*. i i i^ci aaietiuar. u,!ii:,eier m u*i 

Fathom, a measure of six fed; to plumb the I Fidelity, falthfulucss, honi‘(»iy. 

depths of. FiilKety, rcstlcps, uvor-an>.i<*us. 

Fatnomless, that cannot be fathomed. I l*'l duel ary, a tnestoo ; of tlt(> nature of a 

Fatigue, weariness ; toil. I ^Jduo Aohatc.«, a UithM frli iid. 

Fatl^e-duty* the work of a soldier apart i Fiof, lands held by grant Iiv.ii a Bupcrlur or 


cut 


from the use of arms. 

Fattiness, the quality of bring fat or fatly. 
Fatuity, foolishncfls ; wcaIu:r:.R of mind. 
Fatuous, foollab, feeble of mind. 

FauboUrfl, a French sui.urb. 

Faultily, to a culpable or imperfect manner. 
Faun, a rxiral deity. 

Fauna, the animals of a particular region. 
Fauteull, an arm-chair. 

Faux pas, a false stop ; an error. 

Favonlon, |H*rtRinlng to the wcat wlud; pro- 
pitious. 

Favourable, kind; propitious; conducive to. 
Favouritism, partiality for certain pv');ib>. 
Fawn, a yoking deer ; llj^t brown ; to cringe. 
Pay, a fairy. 

Fealty, fldeJity to a superior lord ; loyalty. 
Feasiole, prActirahl‘\ 

Feat, a noteworthy de.'tl. 


Fiftkl-aptlllcry, r.riillorj’ 
FicUl-day, a day when 1 
I r,( Ul forpraclii'o. 


for i»-o in tl'c fi' M. 
the truej<3 take t)»o 

cld-marshc.!, the highest rank In the. orjuy, 
rif-ndlRh, fxtii’nmly cruel or inalloioua. 
Finroanessy ferocity, violence, 

Florlncss, tlic stutc of heiug fiery, 

F;opy, liot like fire, uot-tomiic rcl. 

Figment, nn invention, a 11. ...i. 

Figurative, illuHtratlve, syinholieal, mt 
livcrally vKjxcf, not literal, 
rigure-head, ibo ftuurc on the pniw of a ship, 
rilamont, a slender thread; a hkie. 

Fr>bei*t, a cultlvatod variety of tiic ha/.«l nut. 
F'lcher, a thief. 

F/Jial, befitting « pob or dauchter. 

Filiation, the (h tenuinaHuit ol the micmltj 
otr.vbiUl. 


Fttoior, an afTpnt ; anv element neers^ary tor ; Featherweight, n Itoxorof th'* Ilghtcat nt the 1 FlUbuetsr, a piratical ail '.rn hirer. 

the aecompmhnimt of a certain reanlt. j four orders of weigh;, ^lx., heavy, niidd'c, ' F/f<'%‘j'ce, a lareworkof ifo.kiorsfiverwjro. 

Factotum, one cngaTcd for all kinds of work. I light, and feather welgbls. j Ftiihffs, fragments rubbed Off n Ith a JWv, 

Faaulty, ability ; jiowcr of mind; a branch of ' Feathery, clothed with, or like, foothers, i FDlot, a heod-hnnd; meat or fish inmcd. 

tean-h'g- , , i Feature, a single itariol tne face ; a piomtornt ' FillVbefl or PbWabef . a Wshiwnft kWt. 

Faddist, one odih'.tcd to Ikohhiot; a orotclicly \ part. Plllip, to sltVko wiUivfic tlaitcc uidV', to 

^perstm. ^ \ PebTlfufle, amedVclne to etire.tcvct. \ 


*, to Vaclto, 


FAeem,cacmvKT\ts', aedhnm.U. 

Faery, an imaginary b-iiv; : en elf, 

Fafiot or faffgot, a Imndic o.’ sticks. 
Far^Mnheit, the thermometer in common osc 
in England, «o named after its Inventor. 
Faience, a kind of pottery formerly made at 
Fnenzs in It'Uy. 

Failure, non-performance; unsucocssfulness ; 
nuKUvonev. 

FainAant, inert ; laxy. 

Fait a^mpll, something already done. 
Falth-hsallnil, euros wrought by prayer and 
imaglnatltm imjiout other means. 
Faithlessness, inconstancy, perfidy. 

Fakir; ox £akeer% a relll^ons mendicant of 
the East. 

Falcfalen, a short, broad sword. • 

F^Mner, a trainer of hawks. 

•Mdstool, a kneellng-atool . 

ErSSSf"* “ Ptoised by 

: deceptive. 
fB argument. 
*i‘****“y ^ ttfiitokes. •* 
Mll^-sl^eas, a disease, epilepsy. 
MJSH* yeUovrj naculttea&d for a time. 

fleer of English parks, 
honesty. 

Betnral voice. 

^SSSS the act of connterfeiting or 
ViUteriny, heaitatlng; ocitegdy. 


Fabrlla, proceediug irouv lever. 

Feckless, weak, woTtblecs. 

Feculent, toui ; dreggy. 

Fecundation, the act of making proKIlo. 
Fecundity, frulttulnesa. 

Federal, relating to a league or contract. 
Federation, the act of fonchig a U ague ; a 
league. 

Felfln, to pretend ; to Invent. 

Feint, to move so ns to deceive; to dodge; a 
movement to deceive. 

Felicitate, to congratulate ; to malic happy. 

suitai.lc. ^ 

o, or like, a cat. 

, — iprnsjjut. 

Fell-monger, a dealer hi liidcs. 

Fellowship, comijanlonsliip; partutrshlp. 
Felly or Felloe, one of the curved picccu tliat 
form the wooden rim of a wheel. 

Felo do se', suicide. 

Felonious, villainous; with criminal intent. 
Felony, a severe crime. 

Feluoca* a amall vessel with oars and lateen 
sails. 

Femlnino, belonging to women ; tender, soft. 
Fnmme covert, a noavrlcd woman. 
Femoral, belonging to tlie thigh. 

Fencing, the art of attack and defence with 
BWOTd and foil ; material for fences or barrieia. 
Fond, to almt out ; to keep off. 

Penestral, pertaining to a window. 

X Muao, a member of an Irish secret society. 


1 - 

\ F illy, a young mare. 

\ Film, a thin likVn ; a very fine thread, 

\ FUmlncsa, the state of heing; llimy. 

Fiiter-bcd, a tank with a prepared hottom 
tiirough wtiich a liquid may 1 «j filtered. 

F'lthlnecs, a dirty or (ouVstate. 

Filtrate, to strain or filter. 

Flmbriatlon, a fringe, a decoration of an edge 
or border. 

Finale, the last item on a programme; a final 
movement. 

Finality, completeness, decisiveness. 

Finally, lastly, completely. 

Finance, the managemeut otononey matters. 

Financially, in resiiebt to finance. 

FinanoloP, one engaged in fiuaucc. 

Finery, showy dress or omaracuts. 

Finesse, artifice, strataiif m. 

Finger-board, the keyboard of a mnsical 
liistiimient. 

Fingsr-platc, a plate fixed on a door near the 
handle. 

Flnial, an architectural ornamentation. 

Finical, foppish, fastidious. 

Finicking, particular over trifles. 

Finic, the end, conclusion. 

Finite, having a limit. 

Finnan haddock or FIndon haddock, a 
smoked fish cured after the matuicr of tba 
curersof Findon, near Abi-rdccn. 

Finnish, relating to Finland. 

Fiord or ffovdi a narrow' inlet on the coastj •• 
in Norway. 
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fIm-Mtten om wbo pratdbdt to eot flr«; t 

(urJoiut perKon. 

|nr«i-olup« m Blitp filled with eorabuetlbleg to 
fire the vetiela of the euemy. 

Fit'ing* fuel; the diecharge of fire-anni. 
Vlrnauamont« the eky. the heaTens. 

Firman, an order of the Turkish Oovemment. 
First-floor, the floor above the ground-floor. 
Pirst-frult. flwt produce, result, or woflt. 
First-hand, direct from the originator. 
Flrst-dratsr, the heat quality. 

Firth, an arm of the aoa. 

Flee, the t>ublle treasury. , . 

i'tsoal, belonging to the public treasury, relating 
to taxation or revenue. 
riehifig, a dart for hurUng at flsh. 

F^i^hinsas, the quality of being flahy ; slip- 

Ffah plate, a plate bolted acroM the innetlon 
of two Icngllm of railway line to hold tUciu 
htgetlier. , . . .. 

plnh-alloa, a broad hnlfe for serving flab. 
Fission, a spilt ting up into rnrta. 

FiSaUre. a deft, a hhitow chaaiu. 

Flatic, eonnodud with l)oxlng. 

Ffatfeuff, a fight with fists. 

Fiatulo, a kind of flute. Bee also Med. Diet. 
Fitful, uncertain, changeable, 
rit*. a preflx meaning ‘ son of,* as FJtxgeraM. 
ri vuo, a game of linnd-bail ; a disease of horses. 
Fixative, something that has iHJWi-r to fix. 
Fixed stars, stars which npi^ nr not to move. 
Fixity, coheronoe of parts. flriuncHS. 

Fixture, a piece of furniture that guts with the 
Imuse. 

FSah'ooi’^ast, to overwhelm with surprise, 
f ib bbinssB, the state of being soft and loose. 
Flsoold. flabby, weak, lax. 

Fiag'ellant, a fanatic who scourges himself. 
FJag^llatlon, the use of the scourge. 
FlaCoolet, a small wind instrument. 
Fishing, drooping; paving stonoa 
Flagftlous, vilialiinuB, atrocious. 

Flxgon, a vessel with a narrow mouth to hold 
liquors. 

Flsgraney, the quality of being flagrant. 
Klat^rant, burning : nolorinus, heinous. 
Flafrants hello, during war. 

Flaa'ranto delicto, in the very net. 

Flail, an Irapletnent for threshing grain. 
Flakuiass, the state ni being fl.iky. 

Flaky, loosely held together; lying In layers. 
Flanibsaii, a lighted torch. 

Flamboyant, a style of architecture; blar.Ing. 
Flamingo, a bird with red-coloured plunisgo. 
Fifinsur, an idler. 

Flanfis, a projecting rim or edge. 

Flankintf, at the side of. 

Flannsl, a soft woollen material. 
Flap-doodle, food for fools, 
riarlnfi, blar.ing; malung a show. 
Flash-point, the heat at which an Inflammable 
liquid takes fire. 

Flat-race, a race on open gnutnd. 

FlattaroP, one who qlvec undue praise. 
Flatulency, wind in the stomach; emptlnesa. 
Flatulent, full of wind; empty. 

Flauntlntf, making a Imastful display, gaudy. 
Flavourless, tasteless, Insipid. 

Flawless, without a flaw or blemish. 

Fiaxsu, made of flux ; fair. 

Flay, to strip off the skin. 

F14chs, a slender spire. 

Flection or Flexion, the aet of bendlntr, a bend 
FledifellniS, a young bird Just able to fly. 
Fleerer, a mocker. 

Fleming, a native of Flanders. 

Flexhlngs, flesh-coloured tights. 

Fleshly, corporeal, carnal, worldly. 
Fleup-da-Us, a llly-bloom ; the royal arms of 
France. 

Flexibility, pliancy, easiness to he persuaded. 
Fl'ihty, fanciful, frivolous. 

Fllmstness, the state of being thin and unsub- 
stantial. 

FI! ntin ess, a stony hardnesti ; hard-heartedncBs. 
Flint- knapper, a worker In flint, a flint- 
siiapcr. 

Flippancy, a pert manner of speech. 
FlU'tation, a pinying at love-making. 
Floatation or flotation, the study of floating 
iKxlies : the act ft floating. 

Floooulent, flaky, or fleecy like wool. 
Flock-bed, a bod stuiled with coarse wool. 
Floe, a mass of floating Ice. 

Flood-date, a gate to lot ont or keep In water. 
Flood-«de, the rising tide. 

Flora, ail the plants of a district. 

Florantlne, of, or VK'rtninlng to Flcrcnee. 
Florescence, the flow erlng of plants. 
Florlenlttsrlai, one skilled In the cultivation 
of flowers. 

Florid, brli’lit t» eolnnr ; emboUlahod. 

Florist, a eaIti>'stor of flowers. 

Flotilla, a litUe fleet. 

Flotsam, poftlcms of e wreck found floating on 

the sea. 

Flour, ftnelj ground eo;n or grain. 

Flourish, is thrive, to prosper; to brag: to 

wave. 
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Floweret, a small flower. . . 

Fluctuation, a rising and falling; uncertainty. 
Fluo, an outlet lor smoke or beat soft down, 
fluff. . ^ 

Fluency, volubility; ready flow of words. 
Fluld'lty, a Uquid state. , 

Fluke, the hook of an anchor; an accidental 
good stroke. 

Flummery, a Jelly made of oatmeal; nonsense. 
Flunkey, a livtried man-servant. 

Flush-box, the small tank by which e water- 
closet Is flushed. 

Fluted, embellished with furrows or grooves. 
Fluvial, belonging to rivers. 

Fluxion, the act of flowing; that which flows. 
Fly-blown, tainted witli the eggs of flies. 
Fly-flshlntf. fisliing with flies for bait. 
Flying-buttress, a term in arehiiccture. 
Fly-whesl, s wheel to regulate the motion of 
luachincty. 

Foal, a young horse or an. 

Foamy, covered wdth loan! ; frothy. 

Fooal, belonging to a focus. 

Focus (hi. fooll, apoint of concentration. 
Focussing cloth, the dark cloth used by s 
phntqgrai^ier in adjusting his camera. 
Foenian, an enemy in war. 

Fogey Ism, dull and old-fashioned haitlts. 
Fog-si^al, an alarm sounded on ships or light- 
ImiiRcs, and by trains during a fog. 

Foible, a weak side ; a falling. 

Foil, to defeat; a blniit rapier used In fencing. 
Fcl.st, to Insert artfully ; to pass off franduleutly. 
Fciiage, leaves of trees. 

Foliation, the l)eatlng of a metal into thin 
plaU's ; file aet of putting forth haves. 

Folio, a large tiook or page of manuscript; two 
omnwite po^cs of an account book. 

Folk-lore, anclcnl legends, primitive customs 
and traditions of the people of a district. 
Fomentation, application of warm lotumi or 
poultices. 

Fona et orlgo, the source and origin. 

Font, the vestiel containing water for bojd.Isra. 
Foolhardiness, recklessness, raKlmess. 
Foolscap, a large si/.e of manur'.'ript paper. 
Foot-board, the step of a carriaf'c. 
Foot-cloth, a fOMT reaching to a horse’s feet. 
Footing, ground for the foot ; position ; entrance. 
Foot-lighta, lights on the front of a stage. 
Foot-note, a note at the foot of a page. 
Foot-pad, a highwayman on toot. 

Footplate, the platform on wlilch an engine- 
driver and his stoker stand. 

Foppery, affectation ; fondness for drew. 
Forage, fodder ; provisions ; to plunder. 
Forage-cap, a small cap worn by soldiers. 
Foray, a pillaging expedition. 

Forbearanoe, leniency ; command of temper. 
Format, a French convict or galley-slave. 
Forcefully, violently, imiietinnisly. 
Fo'.'cemeat, tine clioy,|Hd meat. 

Forceps, surgical piuct-rs, a pair of tongs. 
Forcibly, hy force. 

Fordable, pnssRhle without swimming. 
Fore-and-aft, from stem ti* stem of a vessel. 
Foro-arm, the lower part of the arm ; to orrin 
in advance. 

Forebode, to foretell ; to cause a prcRrnltnient. 
Forecast, to foresee; to plan in ad\Bnoc; to 
pretUct. 

ForooastJe, the front part of a rcssol wiicre 
the crew arc quartered. 

Foreclosure, prevention ; forfcltiure of the 
right of n'dninption (of a niorljr.-ige). 
Forefinger, the finger next the thumb, the 
first finger. 

Foregone, past, decided l)eforelmnd. 
For^round, tiie front of a picture or landscape. 
Fov^gn, not of tlic same coimtry ; remote, 
l-'oreland, a headland or cepe. 

Forelock, a lock of hair on the forehead. 
Foremsm, a head workman, clilof tnan. 
Fore-mentlonedf referred to before. 
Forensic, belonging to the law-courts. 
Foreshore, the sloping part (>f n shore. 
Foreshorten, to Hiiorten parts in a drawing so 
as to convey the correct Idea of distance. 
Forestall, to anticipate ; to take up beforehand. 
Forestry, the nianafement of forests. 
Forethought, providential care ; auUclpatlon. 
Foreword, a preface. 

Forfolture, the loss of a right by some trans- 
•yrcHsion or omission ; a flno. 

Forfend, to forbid; to avert. 

Forgather, to come together. 

Forgery, the fraudulent copying of another's 
writing. 

For.tlvaness, pardon ; willingness to pardon. 
Forlorn, forsaken, destitnto. 

Form, the bed or sitting-place of a hare. 
Formal, coremonions; preclso. 

Formality, the strict observance of ceremony. 
Formation, tite manner in which a thing is 
formed, the act of forming. 

Pormlo, belonging to ants. 

For midable, terrible, inspiring fear. 
Formula (jtl. ae), a prescribe form. 
Formolsjpy, a book of rules or established 
forms. 

FoymulatloB, the aet of reducing to a formula. 
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tmmamed people. 

Forswear, to renounee er flaay opos oath. 

Forts, that In whloh one exeala 

Forte (-e), loudly (rotnlc). 

FortlfFs to strengthen against attaek; It 
encourage. 

Fortissimo, as loudly as possible (mtisie). 

Fortitude, strength in adversity. 

Fortuitous, accidental, by eliance. 

Fortune-hunter, a man who seeks a rieh 
wife. 

Forum, a pubile place In Rome where Jiwtlot 
was dispensed. 

Forwardness, presumption: preparedneM. 

Fosse, a ditch, a moat. 

Fossil, petrified animal or vegetable remains. 

Fostar-chlld, a child nursed by one who is nek 
Us psreht. 

Fother, to stop s lesk in the bottom of a ship- 

Foudroyant, sudden and terrible like a light- 
nitm stroke. 

Foul-mouthed, maldnc use of bad lanraal^. 

Foundation-atone, the atone of a buUoliif 
laid with ceremony. 

Founder, on originator; to sink (of a boat). 

Founderjr or foondrjr, a place where metala 
are cast. f 

Foundling, a ehild found forsaken. 

Fountain-head, a source or orighi. 

Four-in-hand, a carriage drawn by feat 


Fourteenth, the ordinal of fourteen. 
Fowling-piece, a gnu for sliootlng birds. 
Fracas, an uproar ; a qtiarrel. 

Fraotlonskl, forming only a part of a w'hola. 
Fractloua, fretful ; given to q!iarrelling. 
Fracture* tlie iucaking of a Inmc. etc. 
Fragile, delicate ; brittle ; easily broken. 
Fragility, itrittlencss; frailly. 
Frag’mentary, made up of broken pieces. 
Fragrance, sweet perfimic, an agreonlile odons. 
Fragrant, odorous, liaving a sweet scent. 
Frail, fragile, wanting in strength of mind. 
Frailty, weakness, infirmity. 

Framework, a frame enclosing anything; e 
skeleton structure. 

Franc, a French coin worth about 91d. 
Franchlas, a privilege; the right of voting at 
parliamentary elections. 

Franciscan friar, a monk of the order of 
St. Francis. 

Frangiblo, fragile ; able to be broken. 
Franklncenae, an odoriferous kind of resin* 
Frankish, rclKtiug to the Franks. 

Franklin, a stcw’srd ; a landowner. 
Frantically, madly, furiously. 

Frappd, eooled by ice. 

Fraternal, brotherly. 

Fraternity, a brotlierhood. 

Fraternise, to become very friendly with. 
Fratricide, the murder or mtuderer ol • 
brother. 

Fraud, deceit, artifice : a cheat. 
Pro.ur1ulenoe, deet^itfulnemi. dishonesly. 
Fraught, laden, stored, filled. 

Freaklah, capricious, full of vagaries. 

Free Churches, tlic churches separated from 
The Established Church. 

Freebooter, a plunderer, e robber. 

Freedom, liberty, independence. 

Freehand, drawing unassisted by Instrumenta. 
Freehold, land held by free tenure with no 
duties except to the Crown. 

Freo-ianoc, a mercenary soldier of medlieval 
times. 

Freemason, a mcmlier of a seeret sooiety. 
Free-thinker, one who does not believe in the 
nrthotlox forms of religion. 

Free-trade, the intorcliange of eommodltiea 
without the payment of dutii'S. 

Free-will, unrestricted liWrty of action. & 
Freexing mixture, a mixture of ice ana salt 
that wUr cause other things to freeze. 
Freightage, the charge for conveying goods. 
French chalk, used by tailors to draw lines 
on. and remove grease si)Ots from cloth. 
French leave, departure without annonnee* 
inent, a slipping off. 

Frenetic, mad, distracted. 

Frenxlod, maddened, dlttraeted. 

Frenzy, madness, distraction of mind. 
Frequency, numerous repetition at short 
intervals. 

Frequenter, one who often resorts to a place. 
Fresco, a painting on freshly plastered walls. 
Freshman, sa undergraduate during bis first 
year. 

Freshet, a flood of fresh watcr.^ 

Fretted, adorned with frets or fretwork. 
Friable, easily reduced to ])Owder. 

Friar, a member of a religious order. 
Fricassee, fowl, etc., cut up and dressed wits 
sauce. 

Friction, a rubbing together of two surfae^ 
Friendiinese, a disprmltion to friendship.* 
Frieze, a woollen cloth ; an arcliitcetnraf tons. 
Frigate, a ship of war. 

Frigid, intensely cold : dull ; stiff. 

Fringe, an ornamental edging to dress. stS, 
FrisKinees, gaiety: liTelincsq. 
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Prlvoloua* trifling ; given to 
I^oek-noat, » “• 

FrollesonM* playfn}, fufl d giJetj. 
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* ttlotbfor the front o( wftltnr. 
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Frott-trou. tlic nmthng of » Mlkcn ULirt. 

'ouxjf or trowzv* liini, muoty ; nntldjr. 
lewiurd* nngoveniftbto, perverto. 
tlflcfttlon, the net of fructifying. 

‘"y, to bear fmit ; to fertlliae. 

_ _ Jty, thrift; parsimony. 

FruTtaMr* a teller of fruit. 

FrurUon* pleasure given by poetctiloB or om. 
Fraltluaiyt vainly : annrofltably. 

Fraltjr» of the flavour of fruit. 
FranantMeon*. nfl^dc of. or like grain. 
FnnaantF* a dish nuwie of wbeaten grains 
b^led in milk and seasoned. 

FramPf a dowdy, disagreeable woman. 
Fraainttai to defeat, to balk. I 

Fruatam* the stamp of a cone after the npper 
part has been shorn off along a plane parallel to 
the base. 

Foehala, a garden plant. 

Fiuldlar. a drunkard. 

Fa«l« matter to feed a flro. 

FoUMlong, fleeting; volatile. 

FMltlva. one who (lies from danger or Justice. 
Fnglamaiit an expert soldier who stands lu 
front at a model for the r»-st at drill. 

FaM«« a musleal composition. 

FtsRllt to perform, to carry out. 

Falgaat, shining. 

Fvlig'lnouBt sooty, amokv. 

Fall*blown, open to its full extent. 

FalUr. one who cleanses cloth. 

Fulmtiiata* to thunder ; to make a loud noise. 
Falnoma. nauseous, oficnsive. 

Famarolot the hole from which volcanic smoke 
Isanea. 

Fttmfd, smoky; vaporous. 

FuBilgsttloiit a dialnfcetinc by mesns of 
vapours. 

I^nambullat, a rope-dan-'er. 

FnDOtion« the pcrfurntaucc of on act or duty ; 

power. 

Fanetlonsiry, one holding a Br»*clnl oHlce. 
Fandamentsilf smbig for the foundation ; 
essential. 

Fnnaral. the ceremony of biirlnl. 

Fona'raal, suiting • fimerul ; dismal. 

Fungus (pi. fnngl or funguses), a plant snch as 
the ninshroom, etc. ; a spongy growth. 
Funloular* consiating of a small cord, held by 
a uut cord. 

Fnnnnli a pipe to let ont smoke or steam ; an 
instmnient for filling buttloa, ( tc. 

ForbeloWi a flounce or other ornament of 
drew. 

Furblnh* to bnmlsh, polish np. 

I^rioao. with energy (nins.) ; a raging person. 
Furloualjrt madly, violently. 

Furlf to roll up and make fast, aa a sail. 
I^loag, the eighth part of a mile, 
j^rlought leave of absence. 

FuniMUt an enclosed fire-place. 

Furttltuvu» nscful and ornamental movablea In 
a house ; eatupage. 

Fuvop Kcrlbandl, a passion for writing. 
Fni#P6« excitement ; intense enthusiasm. 
Fupplar* a dealer In furs. 

Funow% a trench made by the plough ; a 
wrinkle. r - 

Fvatigutu* to cndgcl, to »»eat. 

Fufthurstnea^ assistance tovrarda an end. 
Fuvuva, stolen, sly. 

FuMOua. of a dark shade, 
ruaaa* a match ; the cone round which the eord 
^ a watch is wonnd ; a liglit mnsket. 
rtifial-oll« an oil obtained from fermented malt, 
potetpea. etc. 

Foalbia, capable of being melted. 

or fuallaap, a soldier armed mth a 
(udl or small musket. 

dlMharge of musketty. 

*^jS85gtoSth2 ^ • blending by 

rttgttrtty, time to come. 

F«ot-«iu»F, shsggyheaded. 
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O«blon«» baskets filled with earth and med In 
olMtll^a^Oeitlo Unguage ipoken by the High- 

Oaflffa?^‘ased by an^dcri l«r landing large 
fish : a cheep theatre. 

to stuff sometlilng Info the mouth . to close 
dlscttsaion forcibly ; a part put in by an aet^ 
on hie own responsibility. 

Galaty« merriment, ligbtlieartcdness. 

Oalnaayt to contradict. , 

Qallai** an outer covering for the lower pan o* 

Oaia,*iS«tlTe; festivity. 

OalantlBa» a dish consisting of meat or poultry 
boned and pressed. . , __ 

Galaxy, the milky way; a bevy of gay and 
brilliant people. , . . ^ 

Galileatk. of or pertaining tcj|(lalllee. 

Call, tlie bitter fluid aecn ttu in the liver, bile; 
to annoy bitterly ; to chafe the skin by friction 
or pressure; a brown ball product d on ouk* 
trees by Insects. ^ 

Gskllanirjr» chivalrous valoar, attention to 
ladles. . . , , 

Oallary. a long pnssnge or corridor; a kind of 
balcony In a hall or theatre overlooking the 
rest of the ro<nn. 

Gallay-nlava, a alave chained to his oar on 
l»nard a galley. 

Galllo. belonging to Gaul nr France. 

C allied, in the Fn n< U tongue. 

Galllolam. titc adoption In England of a French 
Idiom, aa “ to assist at ” for “to be present at." 
Calling, ehaflug, annoying. 

Gallon, a mcoHur** of four quarts. 

Gallop, the rapid springing movement of a horse. 
Oallowa. the framework on winch those con- 
demned to death are executed. 

Galop, a quick lively dau-'o. 

Ctalore. in abundance. 

Galosh or galoohe. an India rubber ahoe worn 
over ordln.ary shoes. 

Galvanic, belonging in galvanism. 

Galvanism, the production of electric eorrents 
liy eliemleal reaction. 

Galvanometer, an instniment for estimating 
the atrength of an electric current. 

Gambit, the sacrifice of a pawn in chess early in 
the game to secure a good opt'Uing for attack . 
Gamble, to play games of ebance for ntonty, to 
sjH-culate in hoi>es of large returns. 

Gamboge, a water-colour pigment. 

Camboi. to frolic or frisk about. 

Game>cock, a cock bred for fighting. 
Game-laws, laws for the protection of gams. 
Gamester, a gambler. 

Gaming-house, a gamblinehonse. 

Gammon, the salted and dried thigh of a pig; 
nonsense intended to intpose on the hearer’s 
credulity. 

Gamp, a large nmbrella, so called after Mrs. 

bnrali Gamp. i 

Gamirt, the ottllre mnsl';al scale. 

Cancler. the male of the goose. 

Ganffer, an overseer of a gang of navvies. 
Gangetlc, of or jicrtaining to the river Oanges. 
Gangrene, an eating away of the flesh. 
Gangrenous, in a state of gangrene. 
Gangway, a movable bridge cffordlng means 
of exit from a vessel; narrow passage between 
blocks of seats. 

Gantlet, see gannilet. 

Gaoler or Jailer, a prison ofllolal who has 

charge of prisonfiK. 

Garage, a place for storing motor-cars. 
Carbskge, offal, offensive refusa 
Caroon, the French name for a waiter. 

C arde-robo,ihe necessary ofliccs in amcdlaoTal 
castle or building. 

Gargantuan, prodigious, enormous, like the 
plant Gargantua. 

Gargle, to wokIi tlie throat. 

Gargoyle or gargoll, a grotesqne head at the 
end of a urojcctlng pipe for draining water 
from a roof. 

Garibaldi, a loose shirt-blouse. 
Garish.glnring, pandy. 

Garland, a wreath of flowers or foliage 
Garner, a bam, granary. 

Garnish, to decorate a dish for the table; to 
ornament. 

Garotte or garrette. to strangle with a cord 
twisted tight by mcaivs of asUck; to strangle 
from behind. *■ 

G^ret, an attic, a room Immediately under 
the ruot. 

Garrison, a band of soldiers appointed to wif" 
a fortified place. 

Garrulous, talkative, loquacious. 

Garth, a yard, enclosure. 

Oasaller or gaselier, a bracket snspendtd 
from the wiling with branches for gas Jets. 
GiUMionado. a boastful harangue In the style of 
the Gaacona 

an engine worked by the repeated 
admission of gas into a receiver luUow'od by its 
compression. 

^seouih in the form of mts, like gaa. 
Oaaonietiep. a large cylindrlcaJ reeervoir for 
ga ‘ ; an Instrument for mcasurhig gas. 
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Gavtrla. having te do with the stomaeh. 
Gastritis, inflammation of the stomaeh. 
GflUBtronomy. the art of the epicure ; the art m 

Ga^t^nS* an assembly of people; a formation 
of matter or nua. _ . , . , _ , 

Gatichs, “left-handed," awkward, wanting Is 
tact. 

Gauohsris. clumsiness, want of tact. 

Gaud or gawd, an article of finery or adom- 

Gandeamns. "X«l m r</otoe." s lesUval. or 
merry-making. 

GaadinesB, sTiowlness. 

Oauga. to estimate, measure; the dlstaneo 
between the rails on a railroad. ..... 
Cauntlst. a glove of mail worn by knights Is 
armour; a glove with a wrlst-pfcee attached. 
Gauas. a transparent silky material. 
Gavelkind, a system of *«*><* teimre In Kimt, 
hy which estates are equally divided among the 
children. 

Oaselle. a kind of antelope. 

Gaxntts. an official newspaper containing s liil 
of all public apimintinents ; a newspaper. 
GassiMer, a dictionary of geography. 

Caiir. harness, tackle, cqulpmcut: emuiexloo by 
means of a tootlied wheel. 

Gehenna, the valley of Hinnom where human 
sacrifices were once offorod ; place of destnie* 
tlon, hell. , . . 

Gelatine, an animal product obtained from 
bones and rescinbliug Jelly. 

Gelid, cold, froxen. 

Gelding, a castrated horse. 

Gemini. ** the twins," a constellation containing 
the t win stars Castor and I*idIox. 

Gendarme, tlto French name for a military 
policeman. 

Gendarmerie, French nillllary poller. 
Genealogy, a table of drsecut. pedigree. 
Genealogical, belonging to genealogy. 
GenealoHist, a student of genealogy. 
Oenerallaaimo, a commander-ln-chler. 
Gonerallty, the majority, the common run. 
Generalize, to draw general eoneluslous from 
particular Instances. 

Generate, to btget, produce, bring Into 

cx’.stoncc. 

Cener'ln, lK>long]ng to or common to a genus; 

general ns opposed to special. 

Generosltyt libtirollty, rauulflecnee: nobtlUy 
of spirit. 

Generoun, of a libera) or noble disposition. 
Geneais, the prcHTss of generating or creating; 
the first 1 h)(>U of the Old Testament containing 
an aerount of the Creation. 

Geneva. Hollands, a kind of gin. 

Genial. cordial, warm-hearted; kindly, health* 
ful. 

Genie (pl. genii), a Jinn or fira-s;nrlt of ICasteni 

mythology. 

Oonltml, connected vrlih birth, or the organs of 
generation. 

Genlua (pi. geniuses), one endowed with special 
gifts; a tutelar}' cr guardian deity. 

8 enltta loci, the presiding spirit of the place, 
enre. a term applied to pictures dealing with 
common or Inunely scones of ordinary Ufa. 
Gene de lettres. tnen of letters. 

Genteel, well-bred, polite. 

Gentile, one of non-Jewlsb race, not of Jewish 
origin. 

Gentility, the state of bcLng genteel eg well* 

bred. 

Genuflexion, a bending of the knee. 
Oenulnenees. freedom from spuriousnest nr 
falscnoss. 

Cenue (pi. genera), a term denoting a gronp of 
different species connected with one another by 
certain common characteristics. 

Geodesy, the art of measuring and mapplnf 
large surfaces of the earth. 

Geography, the science treating of the snrface 
of the earth, its configuration, inhabitants, 
productions, etc. 

Geology, the science dealing with the ewn* 
position of the earth's crust and the changes II 
has undergone. 

Geomanoy. the art ot divining future events 
by earthly signs. • 

Ceoinetrtoian. any one versed In geometry. 
Geordle, a safety lamp Invented and named 
after George Stephenson. 

Caopgian, belonging to the age of the font 
Georges. 

Oeopglc. a poem trcatUig of agricultore and 
country life. 

Germ* the most elementary form of a llHnf 
organism, an embryo, the minute origin of any 
development. 

German, belonging to Germany. 

Germane, akin, relevant. 

Oermlnad. lielonging to a germ. 
Garrymander, u> divide a district for votinfl 
purposes so as to give an unfair advantage to a 
particuler party. 

Oeatatton, the earrying of the young In tha 

womb. 

Oentteolaia. to enforoi am'f words by makhm 
gestorea. 
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ENTGLISS DIOTIONiiJlT. 


Qsti. 


SMttoolAtofjr* twloiigfng to goitloiilotlop. 

^ tito bodjr to oxpraw 


pumviaBitnifi pOiMt 

Aowgaw* ft tcqr« oiiowy 
OejgMr* ft not fpring; ft eotiitct 


eoflitctTKace tor hMtfsg 


1KhMtly« tfiRpIrlnf tenor or honor. 

Ohaft or gbAU^ Rtotw kMotlng to the (ht'^jKo tox 
•ftored h^htne: ft mountalu pAsa in indie. 
Obfttto* the Jewieb quarter la 


Itelion 


Oltofti* ft epliltt the spirit of the dead eppeariug 
^tothellTlnir. , . , „ . 

dhAct'WOrd* ft mt<H!peniQg due original]? to a 
prlnter’e or copyist a error. 

GnotU, A lelniJouA being in Kartem Icgeuda 
•opprMif-d to feed on imn'itn con>HCii. 

Clftntftftft, e foniale giant. 

01 aM 9 ai*» ft Uobaremedun vrotd eignllyhie an 
InAdci or Clirlatian. , . 

Olfaborlfth* unmeaning Babble. 

Slbhouftt^wuvcz. like the aooa Trhcn ftlmost 
fnU 

E lbe, to Jeer, mock. 

Ibeonito* a “hewer nr Trnod ftnd drawer of 
water: ' a ialx<nrcr, a drmlge. 

Oiblngly, in a Jeering maum v- 
CJblfttii, the heart, liver and al/»»rd of a fo^vl, 
v.hloh arc cooked apart from tho bird. 

Otbuft, a crunh hat, an ojm ra hat. 

Glddlnoaae* dlzxlncas ; irivollty, unstcadincu. 
OUantlo, huge, enormous. 

Gliding* a proccas of covering v.*ith gold leaf. 
Olllle* a Highland lervant wlto aiUmJa hU 
master when hunting. 

Gllt-ftdtfftd* of the beat qnality; eocure oa an 
Investment. 

g f mloi, a tool for boring small hclea. 
imp. braid made of twlstt-d cord used in 
upholstery and fur dress trlunuluf'fs. 

Clngar* a hot spice obtuiued froiu tbe ground 
root of a plant. 

GlngaPly* eautloosly. 

OlnghABA* linen or cotton fahrlo mede of 
coicured thread. 

Olpay* ft member of • w.andcrii:g or nomadic 
nee whoso original home was in the East. 

01 raff ft* ft camelopard, a lung necked and long 
legged African quadruped. 

Oiraor* a beam of Iron or timber need to bind 
together or luppurt other parts of a slriv'tnre. 
Glrdor-brldge, a brlih.e ’.vlikli nsia on giril<'rs. 

g lrlifthnasft. tlic bearing or manners of a girl. 

iat* the main point, the CHHcntiala. 

Glxseitrd. the stomach of a bii d. 

Gifted Iced; glossy. 

Glaotsd, ley, belonging to a glacier. ' 

Glaclov* a river of ieo. i 

Olftcift* a gradual slope; the cuter slope of a 
fortlllcation. 

Glmddfta, to make glad, rt ioleo. 

Glftilo* an open spare In ii for' at. 

Gladialov* one whose protriMlon it was to fight 
witii wild beasts in the arena of a Euman 
amphitheatre. 

OlftillatoHia* belonging to the gladiators. 
GUtlp* a transparent substance, such as white of 
egg, need as fixe or vomlsh. 

S lftmoup* fascination, magic charm, 
land* an organic stnioturo in the body whose 
funotlon Is tlie secretion and alteration r<f some 
substance which posses Into it throu'di the 

QlftrluiS* painfully brillhant; strikingly 
prominent. 

GlftSft-bloWer, ft glass-worker. 

GJftda>M|>ftr* pnj^r with a rongli surface 
eonslsOngof poadorod glcHS. 

Olftunotta* grftvlsh green, sea-green. ^ 
QlaalftP* one wjmse trade it Is to cut giass and 
lift It in frames. , 

Glftb^ land belonging to the Church and forming 
part of ft benefice ; a clod. 

ClOftd* ft glowing ember. 

Olftn* ft narrow valley. 

Silmmsurtnd* shining faintly. 

GIJmiMMi* a korriod view. 

Olllmd«rthe of ft snowy slope by sliding 
on an ftlitenstock* , 

Oltfttfttt, to shine with abri^sht liutro. 

GllfttbP, to glltion. 

GiOftt* to fesw an^ brood over wUh miholy Joy, 
01 obft*tPOttftr* one who travels all over tbe 
world lor ploftsuro. ^ , . 

einbulftP* globe^hoped, spherical. 

Olobulft* ft UiUft i^be, ft tboy sphere, a round 

to gather Into a ball. 

loomluftftft* ft state o! gloom, depression of 

spirits. 

Gloria PatrSt **G*ory is to tAe laihier,'* the 
40X(Ao$ty* 

Olortflctattoo. the act o! glorifying or oxalWug. 
aiortolft* ft ciir-le of light, halo, aureolo or 


GtomgHb tntt 9< glory, splendid; wovtUy of 


O!ofta« ptdiah or Inotre; an explanation ol p 
dimoult word or passage, a eomment. 

Gloftsary* an ftlphfthedeai list of diificnlt words 
with their eypianfttions. 

CloftftlBesw* toe state of polish or lustre. 

Glottal, Lolonging to tbe glottis or entranos to 
the windpipe. 

Glovftr* A mftnufaetnrer of gloves, a dealer la 

glovea 

ClotsT-worm* a species of pliosphoreseent 

tK'CtiC. 

Gloxe, to explain away speolously. 

CitttiOftft, a form uf sugar obtained frem dried 
grupi'n ami other fruits, or by Uie action uf 
suiphuric acid on starch. 

Ciuo, a strongly adhesive substance obtained 
hy boiling down the boms and hoofs of animals. 

Gl'.^miieae, snlky silence, sulicnnosa. 

Glut* to satiate, ovor-stoefc. 

Ciutinous* like gluten, sticky, viscid. 

Ciuttonons* given to excess in eating, greedy. 

Gku^toay, ovcr-indolgeuce In food, greediness. 

Ciycarlne, a sweot, sticky, colouriciui fluid. 

Gnarled {of trees), knotty, twisted. 

Gnaush* to strlk* the teeth together in rage or 

U3i,"iiish. 

Gnat, a small two- winged insect. 

G na w« to Wtc off gradually, to eat Intoi 

Goorno* a linbgoblln, an earth spine; a pro- 
verbial maxim. 

Cnomie* sci^tcntions; abomuling In epigrams. 

Gnomon* tbe rod of a dial ; a gcomctricc! 
lU'cro. 

Gnosis, knov.'lcdgo of a refined kind; mysllcal 
knowledge. 

Goad* a stick with a pointed cud used in driving 
o\i n ; to urge, slinuilato. 

Goa), a winniitg-iiosl; end or aim. 

Go-b«tVft«ii, an intermediary, one who nego- 
tlntes Iictw'ecn two parties. 

Coblot* a large wine-cup. 

Cob) in* a inaJiclous sprite. 

God-ohlld, aebild for whom one stands sponsor 
at liaptlsjn. 

Coddaas* a female divinity. 

Codlinesft* likoiuHs to God, righteonsueas. 

God'ft«acro, a church-yard. 

GofTftp, to crimp with hot irons. 

Go;!!{leB* tubes with glosses to protect the eyes. 

ColtPft* (see Med, Diet.) 

Gcid'field* ft tract u country where gold is 
f<M'nd. 

Caid-lfiftf. gold lieaten into a thin Irsf or foil. 

Gold*sttOH*an oiUclal who at tends t > ir Sova ch.'n 
on State occasions carrying a gold rod. 

Coif, n game played in open country with broad- 
ht uded clubs and small balls. 

Gondola, a Iwat used on Venetian c/inals. 

Goodft'traln, a train cuusioting cf engine and 
goods w'Kggons only. 

0oosft>8t«p, the act of marking time with the 
fret without advancing. 

Gcorkhft* a native of Kcpftl in India, and an 
Ir.tiintry soldier. 

Gordian knot* a knotty problem, so called 
after the celebrated knot tied by Gordliw and 
cut by Alexander the Great. 

Gorge, a narrow pass between precipitous rocks; 
the throat, gullet; to eat to excess, goinutn- 
ds/c. 

Gorgeous, resplendent, gandy. 

Gorgon, one of tlircc fenmle monsters of dree): 
mv tliolngy, Uto sight of whom turned bihoiders 
to ston?; tririfle, hideous. 

Gordouccla* a cheese named after on Italian 
vlllnco. 

Corllla, a linge anthropoid epc. 

Corm&ndize, to act like a gourmand or glutton, 
Ut gorge. 

Coslintf, a young goose. 

CospoJler. a preacher or reader of the go.«ipol; 
an crangcUst. 

Gostamer, fine threads of cebweb; delicate 
transparent ganxe. 

Gosclp, erne who indulges in Idle chatter alx);it 
others, a tittle- tattle. 

Goth, one of a tribe r.f l»nrbrri.'*ns who phmtlrrpd 
Itumc in Uie 6th ceutury ; a barbaric unci vilixed 
penon. 

Gothic, belonging to tbs Gotha; a pointed and 
riclily decorated style of arcbiti-ctmt!. 

Oou^e* B to<:)* like a chisel with a grooved blade ; 
to snoop out. 

Gourd, a kind of ptimpkin. 

GounuftAd, a glutton. 

Courmet* one who is fond of dainty living, an 
epicure. 

Ccui* ft disease, due in some eases hi luxurions 
living, oharoetcriHcii by liillnmniatidn cf tl>e 
joi!.ts, and ftcute pain (sec Med. DkU). 

Go fit, taste. 

GnvoFnefts, a lady who takes care of, and 
inutructa tlie young. 

Govarnmani, the gorcmlrct body of a notion : 
t'ne metliod or act of govcniing. 

Govtmor* ft member of a governing body, 
a ruler; a ccutrivanee for regtUaUng the passage 
of steam In an engine. 

Goweniog-itonom, a governor Invested with 
supreme authority. 

Qowdiii ft 


least after gw«o is said. 


siostfild 


•ucthcr. 

GradlftAfi, the slope of a tallway line. 

Cr^ttfttft, to pass through the sovem] Bradtap 
of a univcBiity oarcer, and thus obtain a t^ree. 

Graf^ to insert a cnttlng from ona tree into 
lumther. 

Grail or dvaal* the enp used by tmt Ijord at tht 
Last Supper. 

Gratninif, painting so M to Imitate the grain ci 
wood ; a kind of dace. 

Gramargr* magic art, enchantment. 
Craminaivftoiioo], a school in whieh Z<ail|i 
grammar is taught. 

Grammatloalt in aeeordanee wttb the ntlas Of 

grammar. 

Gramma or Mam* a weight of about fifteen 
gi-iiins trey, the standard unit of weight in the 
metric system. 

Crampuft* a kind of porpolGe. 

Granary* a place where grain Is stored, # 

barn. 

Grandchild, the child of a son or daughter. 

Grantl'dulto, the ruler of a grand-duohx'. 

Grandee* a coble of high rank, a \cn' exalted 

person. 

Grandeur, magnlflcen.‘' 0 . 

Grandiloquent, rKimiicms in speech, bomliostle. 

Grandloae, pom puns, bomuastic. 

Grand'j ury, a special Jury sitmrooned to decide 
v.'hctlicr ail acuuHOd person slwll bo put on tri'd. 

Grand-piano, a largo piano Btruug horixoit* 
tally , as distiuguished from an upriglit or cottage 
phano. 

Grand-stand, the chief stand on a race-course. 

C.vanr;o, a furm with its out-buildlugr. ; a baru. 

Granitic, like granite, of the uatiue of grauite. 

firaniyorouft, grain eating. 

G: an ter, a legal term denoting the person by 
wiiom A grant is made. 

Granular, consUlijxg of grain-like pariicles. 

Granulation* tlie fenning iido gniins or 
gruiiuies. 

Grape-shot* small bnllets which scatter on 
l>oii:g fired. 

Grape-sugar* sugar obtained from dried grapes, 

clucose. 

Graph, a curN'e. a graphical representation ol ft 
N(’) 108 of changes. 

Craphio, vividly descriptive. 

Gi-aphlte* blitvk lead. 

Grapnel, a small anchor with severs! flukes for 
grappling. 

Crass-lPJxd, pasture land. 

Grace-widow, a w'utnan temporarily parted 
from her hiw).>und. 

Gratefulnese, t* feeling of gralltnde. 

GraCtflcatiou, a feeling of plcuBurc oimthfiu^ 
lion. 

Gi aiis* for nothing, free, wltl'cnt payment. 

Gratitude, A feeling ol thnnkfnini.vs. 

Cratuitouft, vcluntary. done withont payment. 

aratutty. a tip. monry-pn-Binit. 

GrptuiaClon, congruluiation. 

Oi'ava'i.nen* the most serious ground of com* 
iitai.it, Imrdeu of the complaint. 

Gr avelly* comjiosed of gravel. 

Gravel-pit, a pit from w-hlcli grjivcl is nbtnlncd. 

Gravlmoter, an instrument lor detenniuhtg 
R^K-ciflo. gravities. 

Gru vimetrio, ascertained by a gravimeter. 

Ci'aylng-dock, a dock where the bottoms of 
elnjw ere cleaned. 

Gravitation, the mntual force of attraction 
v.’liieh all luatprial bodies have for on« ani^cr. 

Gravity, tbo tendency, due to the form of 
grai itatlon, which all material bodies have to 
idll in the direction of tim centre of the eiurtb, 
wf i>:l;t; grave demeanour. 

Cru vy, the Juice obtained from cooked mcftt. 

Grazier, one who rears cattle and keeps them 

r.t pi’Hiure. 

Croasir.GSfi, the state cf being greasy or oily. 

Grecian, cue of tho senior boys at Otrist'i 

Greedily, in & greedy or veraohmi manner. 

Graftk-firft, a coniiKisltc snlistance able to burn 
in wjitcr, fonnerly used by the Grc»’ks in wer. 

GreelN-back, gr>?cn.)iackcd papt'r money fir>t 
isHued by the United Btateo iu 1602. 

Green-eyed, iuvlng green eyes , Jealooa. 

Groen-tfroeer, a dealer in frnitand vegetftUf «• 

Grson-hom, ono who is Incxpericncud aua 
easily taken in. , . 

Creriii-rooRi, the acton' room behind ib< 
s -rncs at ft theatre. ' . 

Gregarious* in tlio habit of living or goinf 
aiiont in flocks «nd4icr<l3. ^ .... a.* 

Grc«iiorlan« a tmn ap))iied to a spt'clal kiniro* 
i-huniing introduced by Pope Qirgory. 

Grecnade, a shell for hurling agelnat tne enemy> 
filled wiiJh powder and fn«pnents at imn. 

OronnAlev* » ftcddicr belcoiging to tii« first three 
hftttottoBft of foot-gniudi, 


QflAft* to a txanO:, in^lntacc 

nSSuMa* a tt&t qUmU madie o( Um !«>«, en 

'nrlilQhmeattobroilfi^ 

wiilian eaelo'o haa^ a^ad llan a My- 
WL a «ri«ket ; Mad-«eL 

rf^tflwittiurlea el t!i«lfte«. 

ttHmaikin* an old oat. 

«K» oS tnAag tttimy or dlrtT. 
Oiisoa* tnflocsia. 

SvisaJUa. a Ryatcra of patctlnK tn gray t^aia. 
fiirta«tto*aVreaeht«njaforagayyoa8ffWontan | 
oitha lower oidet^ I 

Srlaktau (be rlU of a ]t!|r. 

Aslalrr* tenlUa. eacshiff rear. 

8rot| oora broueUt to toe mill to bo gxormd. 
Anstltta 

Orhttjf^ full of saikl or grit* 


lflJGI4SH MOTOSiRT. 

aatanEted with aitrio •fM, and thou 

Qun-maial. a mixed metal oocalfltas ot e«^P 5 per 
and tia natrd In caatliig 

GttxtiiirivlOt the part of a ab^ ■ iWo lma»ed»at*V 
Ih’bw the bulwarica. . 

Cusaatt a throo-comered P*®*^„®* 

Ine^rtiid in a aeam to fihx atrenstU and ipnng 
to a jijintwut ; « gore. . 

Gustxtoiy t belonslng to the oeniio of taata. 

Cu<stOi keen rtUsli: tm^(r xeyt. 

C'itm-perebati the dried Juice of the fWta- 
r< rchd trpo. . . • - 

GUeiura}« belonring to the throat; a letter 
s(‘imdwH»y thctijroat; hawb-Bomullng. ^ 

City, a hidoons llRure representing Oity Faw*^ , 
e ii lgiit. r.n odd B^ttrc ; a rope used in ateaaying 
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H su*d«endt (l weight or tcnt-aole. 
Cyinnaalum* a hall aupnUed ^tb apparataa 
fut pU.vRleal oxcrrlwa. a aoliool for gymnaatioa. 


On>at« an ohf Engllah silver cola worth fonr- j 
pence. a 

CmooFlMb wares &}ld by grocpn. 

OroggHntm, Intoxication, sUg;,orlng. 
•romlag, canca fonned l»y Intersecting erehes, 
eacMnsaian* a bridegroom’t beat man or 
attendant. i 

Oroovad* having a groove or farrow. 
OfOMhaBt a Oeriuau silver oohi worth about 

firiftaTi&t, eoarse, glaring; entire ; twelve dozen. 
aMteagaa* odd, bizarre. 

Orotto. a care or hollow. 

Ovounaobatt. bait dropped to the bottom of 
the water to attract the fish, 
ttvoandofae. lee formed at the bottom of tiio 
water before the Burface is fror.< n. 
•roimdl«wa.tintonndi'd. bas«'!«'ss, nnjn:.tlfl->1 la. 
Ofonad-rant, rent a.'iid to ihc owner of lauil 
for the right of bulldiiog upon It. 

•rottBdaal. a plant which grows wild and hoars 
small yellow fTowtirs. 

•voaBdswfiilli a wide spread and deep bearing 
of the sea owing to a distant etorm. 
ftroap. a collection of things or persons, a class 
of pfoaons or things having some eonua<ni 
cbaracterlstie. 

firoiiaa. a moor fowl, ptarmigan. 

Oro veiling, lying on tlio ground, meanly stoop- 
ing cr crhiglng. 

S Kiwrlor. a gnonblsr ; a four- wheeled cab. 

rowthf developmout. Increaao. 
arudglndly. In en nnv il ilng spirit. i 

6rtt«r, thin porrldiiC made oi oatmoal. 1 

Cvueaome; horrible, terrifying. 

Ornmo. a thick sticky fluid, clot. 

•ruydvot a kind of chtese made in Switzoiiiind. 
OUBBO, a manare consisting of the excrement of 
sea birds. 

Qaaranteo, a pledge, security, warrant. 
Gtmrnntor* one who undertakes to guarantee 
or to bccozno seenrity for. 

Oanrd-rooni. a room a-tsigned to the gnard, a 
room vrhere military oifendcm are confined. 
CnKi'dt&n. one who iak«-s charge of a uiinor; 
one of a hoard elected to supervise pulilo 
Instltutlnns. 

Ouard-ahlp, a war veascl stationed In a harbour 
to protect it. 

OabornatoF* a governor, ruler, or belrcsiucn. 
Gcd<«onf a small flaii oosy to catch; a poison 
ce.->ily dui<ed or deceived. 

Cnerdon, a reward. 

Cuern^y. a close fitting knitted woollen rest 
worn by sailors. 

Oa(rfl21a OT irrrgulnr warfare 

carried on by sinaU bands und:r indepeudent 
kc‘l;rs. 

Otiess, to eonjecture, divine, solve; to opine 
(.vnicncimlrntj). 

a i>er,:on ^tertalncd by another, visitor. 
GufTiiW. A noisy burst of laughter. 

CoidancB. bawrshlp, diiccMfii. 

Guild or gild, an nssoclation of persons for the 
protectiM of tlu'lr miUnul Interests. 
GuUdball. a hall bolongins to a guild or 
eor?or.vti(;a. n ■* w 

tenocent, shierre. 

GulUotIna. a wooden erection fitted wkli >n 
MW. firrt lued by tho hodem cf the 1-rcnch 
beheading their victling 


C vnin aifit, one sUiUed in phyaieal exoroiaoa. 

CymnastlOB* physical exercises specially 
liwised for the nuri»oiio of strcJigtheiilng the 
' arkmn parts of tiie botly. 

Gynsaccum, a port of a house used exoluslvoly 
bv the women. 

Gyp, a cnlkgc servant at Cambridge. 

G y ration, whirling round and round. 

Cyrosoopo, an instnunent to Uiuslratd we 
ciiar.icterlsUc featurea of rotation. 

Cy VO, a fetter. 

Kabfcas oorpus. a writ ordering a Jailer to 
nr'kVaoK a prisoner and account to the court for 
ls-8 detention. 

H&bordashar, one who deals In needles, 
Cl il tons, tolte, and siir.iiar small wan-a. 

riabiliment. dresK, wearing apparel. 

Hat-ltabla, fit to be inhabited. 

Hr..bltat, a place of atifide, natural locality. 

Hiibft-RiakOP, a maker of riding-habits. 

HaMtual, cuotomary. 

<1 abitu6, a legular freouenter of a place. 

llar.hu r«, a lucihod of shading by means of 
short linos crossing one another. 

If a ok, an overworked horse; one engaged in lha 
drudgery of literai-y work. 

K&cknoy, a horse k«'pt for hire. 

Hackneyed, made stale or trite by eonstont 
repetition. 

IXaddook, a fish much used for food. 

Hades, the place of departed spirits. { 

II adj . a Mohammedan pilgrimage to Mecca. { 

Hadji, a Mohammedan who has made a pilgrim- 
Kgo to Mecca. 

Heemal, relating to the blood. 

Hag, a r.'itc}j, a beldame. 

laadgard, having a face thin end drawn with 
suffering. 

Haggle, a Scotch savoury dish consisting chiefly 
of minced sheep's heart aad oatmeal. 

Haggler, one who drives a hard bargain and 
orguctt about trifles. 

Hagiooraoy, tlie rule or domininn of priests. 

Ilaglology, a work treating of the lives of the 
saints. 

Hairlneea, the state of iMing holry. 

Kalr-splltting, giv-en to drawing trifling and 
rumeceseary distinctions. 

Hakim, an Arabian name for a physician. 

Halberdier, a soldier armed with a weapon Siks 
an axe with a long handle. 

Halcyon, a ktng-llsher ; tranquil ar.tl hapriy. 

H&U-oasie* the child of a mixed tiuicn biiween 
j>')i«m8 of European and Hindu race. 

Half-oalf, a style of binding in which the back 
and comers of a book are bound in calf. 

Bair- pay, a reduced allowance made to oSloors 
in ihe army and navy when notouactivosen ico. 

Halibut, A large flat fish. 

Halldom, "holluces/’ a word formerly used in 
the phrase “ By my baliilom." 

Halloffraphy, a treat isti on the sea. 

Hailelujali or JLUelulali. “Pralsa ve 


Hailelujali or JLUelulaJi, “Pralw ye 
Jihovon.” 

H nil-mark, an official mark stampod on articles 
of gold and silver to certify the purity of the 

IT), t.^!. 

Ku;io'Kr-e*«ai, tho eve of All Hallows or AU 

S lints. 

Hailuninatlon, an llliuion or Imaginary 
I ) rcrptlon duo to mental delusion. 
liaio, c circle of light, luminous ring, aureole, 
nimbus. 

Halt, to atop Buddudy; to stand in doubt; to 
limp; leme. 

Halter, a rope to lead e hone; a bengman’s 

T.noso. 

Halve, to divide in half. 

Halyard, a rope by which a laU or flag is raised 
or lowered. 

namedryad, a treonymidi. 

I> amlet, a littln village. 

B ammer-oloth, the cloth upon the seat of the 

ci'fkch-box. 

Hammock, a swinging bed made of stont 
cr.mas or netting. 

to to, M Mimri » ww»« Um 


iBiMidbitl, a •mtH r.ill or adverttoemettt fsf 

^ distribution by bind; a wunittg-hook. 
Bandbook, a small book Of reltriiuic. numnaL 

fafteninir on (be wrists of anrisotaer.^ 
BaBd-gaUoi^an easy g%, on* bwd wily 

Ham%oikp]^t one who arranges a race so that 
the weaker competitors ore allowed e oorrea- 

Bsmdlmndt^^ti^e. a manual art. 
BaBdkercluef, a sqiuure of silk or linen for the 

HaSdS,*to iS^'wlUi the hand; to deal with; 

tlxo part of on Implement that one P»Rps.. 
HaBd^mlU, a mill v/hlch can bo worked by hand, 
Hnndeol, money given as a pledge of liio 
gexToineness of a ba^aln. , . , , 
HWdaoma, woli-formea, good to look npwi. 
HkBgBail, same as ilgnaU. 

Hank, a nuruM of skeins of flax or yor» 
fastened together. 

Kanknr. to crave, to long IrrcaistJbly. 
lI«xnBar2u the rooonl of Parlianientiury spcecliMi 
so named from the former puldlshcr 
Hanae, a league for commercial oud doIcnsiTa 

Hanso!^ a two-wheelcd cab with th* drlter’i 

seat behind. , 

Baphaaard, by chance, aecldcntaL 
Hamngua, a formal Hpeoch. 

Haraaa, to worry, annoy, trouble. 

If araaftmeni, the state or cause or 
Harblnffor, a precursor, fowrunin-r, ucralo. 
Ilarbourafia, refuge, place of shelter. 
Hardihood, daring, audacity. 
Hard-mouthed, not answering to lha nil 
stiff, obstinate : harsh. j,- 

Hare-brsdni^ feather-headed, fl-ghty. w1W._ 
Harem, the women's apartments in on kastem 
l)oii8c-hold. „ , . - 

Haricot, hash made of grilled moat aad 
vogt tables ; kidney bean. 

Harlequinade, a farce in which thehatloqabi 
is the chief actor. 

Harlotry, prostitution. ^ 

Harmaisan, on nitbcalthy east wind whlck 
blow’s at certain times from tho interior ol 
Africa. 

Ilarmontea, tho principles of harmony. 
HarmoniouB, melodious, concordant. 
Harmony, concord. 

Harness, the trappings of a horse. , . . - 

Harpoon, a dart with a berbed bead at^dtod 
to H lino used for spearing wluiles. 
Harpaiehord, on old-fashioned musical Instm- 
jiiftjit with B key board and strings. 

Harpy, a f'jbuh.ns monster with the head of a 
woman sud the body of a bird. 

Harridan, a wanton and ill-tempered old 
woman. 

Harrier, a hecn-scented dog used fai hunting 
the hare. 

Harrow, a machine with Iron spikes for brrok- 
Ing up the clods and levelling the soil after 
jplun-,dilng. 

liart, the male of the rod deer. (Bee hind), 
Harum-tcarunx, wild, kcedU-cs. 
Harveat-honte, a Rust to celebrate tho 
ingathering of tite harvest. 

Ifarveat-moon, a moon which la at the tall 
about the time of the Autumn equinox, 
llaalroeah, an IntoxIcatinK preparation of 
Indian hemp, for smoking and drinking. 
Jiartiuoaa, quickness of temper, hnpt-tucK.Hy, 
Hatch, to produce from the egg; to devise og 
plot ; a half -door, a door of lattice-work. 
Hatchway, an opening leading below from a 
Hliiji'sdcck. 

Katchmanta, armorial bsarlnge wUbin a hliwsk 
border pot up outside a house or in a church aa 
a memorial. 

Hatred, intense dislike. 

Hat trick, a cricket expression denoting that a 
iKTwU-r has token three wickets witu three 
successive bolls. 


Haubark, armonz for the idrotectLoa of tba 
neck and sluiuldcrs, coat of moiL 

HauffhtiBoaa, arrogouce. 

Haul, to piiil, dtHW, tug. 

Haulm, a st^ oi wheat ^ any other grain, 
straw, stnbble. 

Haunah, tbs thigh, hind part. 

Haunt, a place of frequent resort; to visit 
frequently. 

Hautboy, a wind instrument ; a large speetasaf 
strawberry. 

Kautaur, pride, arrogance. 

Kavansu a cigar exported from Havana. 

Haversack, a bag in wrbieh a soldier canlet 
ratiouB. 

Havlldar, the htahest non-oomiafesioned olBeor 
in an Indian native roglmetit. 

Havoc, wide-smead nun cr devastatinn. 

Haw-haw or na-ka, a fence sur.k in a trendtu 

Hawse, that part oi the 1k>w of a sto whUli 
omitains the holes for the cables. 

Hawser, a small cable. 

Hawthorn, a shrub bearing a wldte or jHH- 
aow«i often wed for hedgn. 
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1062 Hat. 

■AF-inrvrt • •uniiici’ level •itaode^ bf • 
iMMlnK ec (he eyee end note. 
muMuraU rtak, veotore. 

HaJMUNloiUif inrolvlng rtak, |«rtUrae. 

Mfc— i, « tree bearinff emell nnte; light brows. 
JuAtttMB* mietlncM. 

HMmonSf • pain In the head. 

HMMl-tfMtft head-drcee, head*eoverlnir. 
MM4<*«afttisn* the quartera of the genenu In 
lOpnnsA command; the abode of the hiKheot 
aolhc^ty: the permanent ^hartere of a 
nftlllMie 

HMUIsaaaat an ezeeutlon!'r. 

HeMUlwsr* advance, prognea. 
ilMlthllF* In a heaUiiy manner. 

Hmup liMtr* an ejaculation alpUfylng approval. 
|iMU'lK«n» to listen, give heed. 

UMUnutyt an idle rumour, an unconfirmed 

Msarsa, a funernt eairiaire for the dead. 
WLmmrtt the chief organ In the circulation of the 
blood in aniiMshs; the seat of the emotions. 
tttMtrt-bttrn* a burning sensation due to 
indigestion. 

Il«»rth« the atone on which the grate rests, 

6 the fireside. 

Martlnaast cordlalitv, warmth of heart, 
Mtthsndom, the heathen world. 

Hasthiart a heath shruh with bell-ahapcd 
dowers. 

RMtvsn-born* of divine origin. 

HmavaPt one adio heaves nr lifts. 
Maavy-wslght, a boxing man of the hearlest 
class. (Sec jeathfr-teeif/ht). 

Rabdomadal. weekly. 

RalMtada, duiness of prreepfion; ohtnaonesa. 
Hobrhlatle* relating to Uehrevv. liicc Hebrew. 
Itabraw, a Jew; the language of tlic Jen’a. 
Habrtdaan* belonging to the Hebrides, 
Raoatomb. a aacrlllce of a hundred oxen, 
wholesale slanglitcr. 

llaekl«t to harass with qacatlous, badger. 
Haotie, flushed, feverish. 

Haetop. to bully, tlm'sten. 

Ila'domBin« the doctrine that pleaaura is the 
supreme good. 

Raadlaaa* carch'ss. 

HaaL to eant or tilt over, as a boat. 

Haalaallt a black preparation of wai need by 
shoemakers. 

Haal-tap« the liquor left In a gloss. 

Hatfa'llarit belonging to, or following the 
nbllosophcr Hegel. 

Ha’damoay, supremacy or leadership. 

Hollar, a yonog cow. 

Haightan, to raise in hetglit; tneresa?, 
aeoentnato. 

Halnona* Inordlnutf ly wicked, atrocloua. 
RalPaaa, a woman who Inherits. 

RalPlooiiU a family posiiesston handed down 


RalPlooilU a family posiiesston handed down j 
from father to son. 

Baltaal, spiral. 

Hallooan'trlo, having the sun as the centre. 
Ballotfraph, an instrument for using the sun's 
njn as a means of signalling. 

■aflotropa, a bluish-purale colonr. 
Hdloiypa, see Diet, of (Ten. Infor. 

Ralls Oh. helices), a spiral. 

Halla'aaa, Greeks. 

Balmomaa* the man at the helm, ateeramaB. 
palp-maat, a wife. 

Halot, a (IpoTtan serf or slave. 
Ilaltar-akoltar, ptdl-mell. in tumnunonabaate. 
H^vatio, belniigliig to SwUxerland. 
Ramatharm, a wann-bloodcd anluial. 
Bamatlta. a variety of Iron ore. 

Bamlopla* weakened or partial sight. 
Haaalapharloal. In ahape like a hemisphere. 
Ram'latlah, half a line of poftry. 
Ba'morrhaga or haamorrhajla. an effusion 
blood. 

Bamorvhoida, piles (see Med. Diet.). 
Bamatltch, a bonier to a fabric, formed by 
drawing out threads parallel to the border, and 
fastening the strands at intervals. 
Ranahmaa, a page, attendant. 

Manna, an orange^colourcddye used by Eastern 
women for the teeth. 

Ranethaiam, the belief In one god as nuprome 
over others, the worship of a particular god. 
Rapautlat belonging to the liver. 

Hap'tarehy, the ‘ ' eeren kln;nloms " into which 
England was divided during Saxon times. 
Raraldle, hctonglng to heraldry. 

BanJdry, the art and aciouco of genealogies 
md eoata of anna 

Harbaoaotta, of the natore of a herb. 
Bapkarittm. a oollection of dried plante 
arranged and claasiflcd. 

Ravliiraroaa, producing herbage. 
Barklvorotta, feeding on heritage. 
HaPttttlaaa, gigantic, strong iw Horenloa. 
Raidamaii, one who tends cattle. 
Rarad'ltamaai, any property which may be 
inherited. 

Havad'ltanr* derived by Inheritance. 
Raiad'lty, tnhcrltanoe of the eharaeterlstios 
M a preeediag generation. 

Rkfaiy, anronaona and aoU dioieB dootriiie In 
mllgk». 

■kifiltakl, inflty of hoNiy. 


Haritajfa, inhcrltonea . . 

Harmaph'rodita* a plant br animal 
sesolDg (he charaoterlstie propertiea of both 
sexes. 

Harmanantloa, the seience of interpretation. 

Harmatlcally, abaolutoly sealed so aa to 
exclude the air. 

Herailtaga, the abode of a hermit er reelnae. 

Harnla., rupture (see Med. Diet.). 

Haro (M. heroes), a brave unselfish man : ademh 
god of Greek mythology ; the central figure in 
A work of flotion, 

Haroloally, in a hrroie manner. 

Harr, a German title equivalent to Mr. 

Harring-bona, a croas atiteh naod in aewlng 
fiatincl. 

Haaitanay, hesitation. 

Haaitation, Indecision, nnoortalnty. 

Haaparian, liclongliig to Hesperus, wcsteni. 

Haas, behest, request. 

Hetalrlsm, oonculdnage. 

Hataroolita, irregularly deelined, of varied 
declcnsiun ; irregular. 

Hatarodoxy, erroncons doctrine. 

Hetoroganaoua, comitoscd of mixed or nnllke 
elements. 

Hataron'omy, subjection to the authority of 
nnothor. 

Hetman, the title of a chief commander of the 

(!uksim* 1 <h. 

Hourlstlc, with a view to discovery. 

Hewer, one w)io hews. 

Hexagon, a six-sided plane fitmre. 

Haxamatar, a line oi vc-rsc consisting of sSx 
feet. 

Hexahadron, a solid body having six sides, 

a cultc. 

Hex'apla* Orlg#*n’R editinn of the Old Testa- 
ruont In six parollcl versions. 

Heyday* nn expression of astonlshnn nt ; the 
height or bloom. 

Hla'tus, A gap, a break in sound owing to two 
vow'pIb coming togetlirr. 

lllbarnata, to remain dormant during the 

winter. 

Hibernian, Irish. 

Illooup or hlooottgli, an involuntary couvul- 
sive catch In the respiratory museh-g. 

IIlc Jaoat, '‘here Itee,” a Latin inscription on 
a tomb. 

Hidalgo, A gentleman of the lower rank of 
Spanish nobility. 

Hldaous, frightful to heboid, excessively 
ti'ily. 

Ri'amal, belonging to winter. 

Hiorarony, the priest boixl. the elergv. 

Hieratic, bol onging to the priestM, siurrrd. 

Hieroglyph, ancient ptian picture-writing ; 

writing hard to decipher. 

Hioroloffy, the scicnoe or study of sacred 
writiugs. 

Hierophant, an expounder of ssered truths. 

Higgle. to boggle, to argue al>out the price of 
anything in a jw-tty manner. 

High -church, the form of chnrchmanship 
wldch attaclu s special Importance to the 
snthoiity of the Church In sacred matters. 

High-mass, the cliorol celebration of the 
Eiicliarist. 

High -seas* those parts of tXe ocosn which 
iR.'Inng to all nations in rnmmtm. 

Highlander, a native of the Scutch Highlands. 

High -low, A kind of shoe. 

High-ppcssura, Bteam-pressi;re which con- 
sidcrauly exceeds the pressure of the alitios- 
phere. 

Iligh-prlnclplad, actuated by high principles 
or motives. 

Highwayman, s highway robber. 

Hilarious, gny, uproarious. 

Hilarity, gaiety, high spirits. 

Hiiltnass, the state of being hilly. 

g ilt, the handle of a sword or dagger. 

Ind, the female of tlie red deer (see harf). 
Hlndrancatan impediment, obstacle. 

Hindu or Hindoo, a native of India or 
Ulndostan. 

ninduatanl, the language of the Hindus. 
Hinge, a joint on which something turns. 
Hinny, the offspring of s stalliou and a she ass. 
Ulppocantaur, a centanr, a mythical monster 
with a man's head and s horse's body. 
Illppoofas, s spiced wine poesessing eordlal 
properties. 

Uippodroma, s modem circus; s place where 
ciioriot races were formerly run. 

Hlppogrlff, s fabulous monster represented as 
a wmged horse. 

I Hlppopatbology, the science of medicine In 
> relatloD to horses. 

; Hippopotamus, the river-horse, a paehy- 
dermatnuB quadruped. 

HliralJag, a paid servant, one who serves for 
hire. 

Hlvsuta, bristly, shaggy. 

Hispid OmtsntooJ term), having stiff hairs. 
Histology, the scicnoeof microseopie anatomy. 
Historian, one who records tlio facts of history. 
BlatoriogMd^kar* a vrrlter cl olfielsl hietoricsl 

BlairionlOt heloDging to u aetoi'i art. 


glstriciiiiof, tie liH of sefois and actifi|. 
Hoard, on sceuinulated store. 

Hoarding, a boarding or wall of plsnks wklel 
serves M a boekgromid for posters. 
Hoar-fPost, white frost. 

HoanM, having a harsh naplng voiee doe k. 
cold or sore throat. 

at the awk 

ward stage between Imy hood and manhood. 
Hobby, a favourite pursuit. 

Hock or hough, the joint on the hlnd-lsfr of « 
horse bctw’eeu the knee and fotloek; to ham- 
string. 

Hookay, an out-door gome played with a ball 
and Ciurved sticks. 

Hoeua, to out wit, riicat. 

Hooua-pooua, any kind of Jugglery or trickery. 
Hod, a kind of trough with a pole altnniied. um*d 
by labourers for carrying bricks and mortar, 
HodgepcMiga or hotehpotoh, a medley. ^ 
Hodometer, on instrument attached to ms 
oxla of a wheel to register the distance traversed. 
Hoa, an agricultural implement lor loosening oi 
giUhering the soil. 

Holden or hoyden, a rough romping girt, a 
tnni-l)oy. ,f 

Hoist, to heave up; mn up (a flag). 
Hoity-toity, an exclamation implying that a 
person is full of airs and graces. 

Holiday, a day of leisure and amusement: 

formerly a lioly day or saint's day. 

HoUnaas, gnodnoss, piety; sacredness. 

Holla, hollo, holloa* a loud enJU to some out 
at A distanee. 

Hollanda, a kind of gin made In Holland. 
Hollow, a hole or cavity; having an empty 
Inbrlor. 

Roily, A prickly evergreen with scarlet brrrlet. 
Hollyhock, an nUi-faHhloncd garden flowt-r. 
Holocaust, a whole bnmt offering; wholcsala 
sacrifice. 

Holograph, writing entirely In the hand of aa 

author. 

Hole ter, a ease for a pistol carried to front of 
the saddle. 

Holt, a wood, grove, or copse. 

Holy Week, the week before Easter. 
Homage, the profesbioa of fealty, obeisance ; 
re\crcut devotion. 

lloma-eonntiea, those eountiee Into which 

London exfouds. 

Homallnoaa, eiropllclty, freedom from ostenta- 
tion, plainness. 

Homooopathy, a s>s(cm of medicine which 
Aims at curing diHcosee by meant of small' 
dnscs. Bee Med. Diet. 

Homarlo, belonging to Homer. 

Homa-rula, self-government of a eonnfry, a» 
term especially used In connection with Ireland. 
Home-spun, a loose fobrio made to imitate 
clotit woven at home. 

Homaatead, a house with a plot of ground) 
attached. 

; Homicidal, mnrdrrons. 

Homllatlca, the art of preaching. 

Homily, a sermon. 

Hominy, flour made of gmnml maJre. 

' JXomogcna'lty* the property of being liom»^ 
gencoMB. 

Homoge'naous, similar In kind. 
HomoFogous, corresponding, relatively sit- 
uated. 

Homonym, a word having the same snimd sa 
another, but lUflcrlng in meaning and in 
spelling. 

Ilomomorphona, etmllAr in outward form. 
Homotaxls, similarity of arrangement. 
Hvmunoulua, a little man, a dwarf. 

Hone, a stone used for sharpening Instmments. 
Honay-combad, having small cavities lllje a 
honey-comb. 

Honey-moon, the first month after marriage. 
Honorarium, a gift of money in recognition of 
professional scivices. 

Honorary, unpaid, voluntary; eonferred os a 
mark of honour. 

Honourably, in an honourable manner. 
Hoodwink, to outwit, deceive. 

Hookak, a tohaceo pipe used In the East, is 
which the smoke passes through water. 
Ilooligana, bands of disorderly youths wb» 
commit rowdy assaults la the streets. 
Hooptng-oough, see vhooping-ceuffh. 
Hop^aat, a building, shaped like an Inverts 
f imn^, for drying hops. 

Hopper, a vessel or trough upon st the hutom 
for feeding a machine ; a boat for carrying ri' ft 
dredgings to the sea. 

Horde, a throng of people roaming from place to 

l^riMn. a line where land and sky scera 
meet. . . 

Horizontal, parallel with the hmlxon. * 
Uorn-hMk, aa ol«i-tashiou^ A.B.G. wer 
eUlldrm, mode of a slip of mounted parcbmv&t 
fooed krith bora to preaerve It. 

Hornet, a wasp with a sharp tUag and borO’ 

HoSmy-handSii wltli haadi bariknefi V 

I nunnal Uiwur. 



•Hob. 

Um art of baUum alockt and 


j» a raeord of tha Msltlon of the »ura 

•a tha moment of ana a oirth. frttm which 
Mtiolocart pMtM to predict tha future. 

HorrtMy • in a lionibto manner. 

BorrlflrTto Inapire with horror, to ihock. 

Honor, a feallug of shudderiim dread. 

Mon do eombat. put out of action. 

Mon d'oanvn. an aatra dlah which docs not 
fona a st»batwtlal part of ««““• 

Hono-orlillorar. mounted artiUei-y. 

Bono*Ottarda* a mounted body-guard of the 
m^KuTtha ollVcial quarters of the com- 
mander-in*ehief at WhitciiaU. 

8«S:8lS!in.e?Si5'«i™i a □« 

which can be exerted by a single horse ; the 
power required to raise M.OOU lbs. aroirdupols 
one loot a minute. 

Mortatlon, exhortation, admonition. 

HorClooltun. tha art of eultivaUng and tend- 
gardens. 

Bortfu aioeni. a collection of plants pressed, 
dried, and eluMiAed. 

Bouiaiia. an expnfssiou of prayer and thanks- 
giving to God. . 

HoM'pIpo. iudia nabber tubing tor thseonTcy- 
anes of water. 

Hosior, a dealer In hose or stockings. 

Hoapicn, a guest house lor the aecommodatlou 
of travellers in Alpine distrlcM. 

Bon'pltnbly, In a hospitable manner. 

Hospitality, Ute welcoming and entertaining 
of strangers. , , ...... ■ , 

the ct>hBf^critto(l of tho Eucliarlit; 
an Innkeeper ; a vast niunbcr. 

Hoatado, one tc'itiporanly delivered into the 
hands of the en-uuy as a pi* dge of K*Kid fslll*. 

Hostel or ho:itolry» an luu, hotel, boarding 
bouse. 

Hoatoao. the hnullady of an Inn ; a lady who 
eiiiertams gu<M(s. 

Hoatillty. emtiity. 

Hoatlor or oMiur, an lun servant who has 
charge of the iio* .u-s. 

Bot'bed, a bed of manure and earth covered 
wltli a giuss frtiino where plants are forced. 

Hdtol-da>vnie. a towu hall. 

Hdial-dleu. a hospital. 

Bottantot, a race of al»orlglues In Sooth Africa. 

HouP'gloaa, a glass Instrument lor measuring 
UkC time by the trickling of tine sand. 

Hourl, one of the nymuhs supposed by Msbom- 
medans to people paradise. 

Honao-boat, a river-boat wltli u deck chamler 
for living III. 

Bouaaholdar, an occupant nr tenant of a house. 

Mouaal, the Holy Communion. 

Uottaa*warmlnd, an entertaininent ah!< b s 
maa gives to his Irieuda to celebrate his cutty 
Into a new bouse. 

Mousing, providing accommodation In a house. 

Houainga, tho trappings of a lioritc. 

Bouyhnhnms, a race of lntel]u.’ent horses In 
QnlUver'a travels who ruled the I'u/iooi or iu*n 
folk. 

Moval, a shed, a wretched cottage. 

Uourdah, a canopied seat fur swi-ntl persons on 
an elephant's ba«k. 

HowUsar, a kiud of cannon (or thruwfng 
oheils. 

Hub, the eentre of a wheel into s’hlch the spokes 

Httbblu-buhblu, a tohacco pii>e In which thi> 
smoke passes through water. 

Hubbub, a noisy tumult, confused din. 

Huokubaak, strong Uoen towelling with an 
eiiilH>sM-d pattern. 

UuckatoF, a has%k{’r, onawho hawks his wares 
from nlacc to p'ace. 

*V!S2on to cruN^d together In disorderly eon- 

Hudlbruatlo, bnrlGsqne in style, like Butler’s 
Hudlbras; quaint rhymed doggerel. 

Huu aad Ory, aehimorous pursuit. 

Huulaus, colourless, dull, faded. 

Hugely, ininiensely. 

Hudger-aiugger, secrecy; sly, slovenly. 

» term fonmrly applied to French 

*aeaworUr * **'*** which la no longer 

Bull, ihe‘Ld 7 of a sliip; the husk. 

Mullubuloo, a loud outcry. 

Humune, kindly disimsed towards A living 
creatures ; chisslcnl (of literature). * 

htSSSSfy* *““*^^*«*: 4 tt»Uty of being 

mfkr “* 

iSu**®**?***-*** • pbllonthroplst ; one who 

““ O' wmTubI': 

*i5l*?* ? made of the entrails of 

nSSbug; or^k ml'nner. 


ENGLISH DICTIONARY. 

HttmdiiUBt tediously moBotonoue. 

Igiol 

Ice east up Ly larger blocks coming In ooliislon. 
a'l^orlsl <w humourlat, ono who can see 
and portray the humorous side of life. 

Bum]^ SA expression of couteinptuous dis- 
approval. 

Hunch, a ehapeless lump. 

Muuchbsick, a humpback or deformed peretm. 
Hundred, a munlier: a division of a county, 

also culled a wapeulttke. 

Hundred-weight, 113 Iba. In avoirdupois 

Mungi^un. bi’longiDg to Hungary. 

Uuntlug-boxra house built for use during the 
hunting season. 

Hurdle, e movable fence of osiers. 
Hurdy-gurdy, a barrel-organ ; a strlngea in- 
strument played by means of a wheel. 

Hurrah, an oxclaiimtlon of triumph or delight. 
H u rrlcane, a fierce tempest. 

Hurriedly, in a hurried or hasty manner. 
Hurst, a wood. 

Hurtling, whlf Xing rapidly. 

Husbeuiary, agriculture ; oareful eeonomy. 
Hush-money, money paid to hush up some 
awkward discluHiire. 

Hussar, a soldier belonging to the light eavalry. 
Huaslf, Oiousewifc) a needle-book. 

Huaay, an impudent girl. 

HustlngB, a wtxidcn erection from which 
eundidah's (or a seat in parliament used to 
address the electors. 

Huaile, to Jostle. 

Hyacinth, a flowering plant with a bulbous 

I out. 

Hyalin a. glassy, crystalline, transparent. 
Hyalogra^hy, the art of engraving on glass. 
Hybrid, a mongrel; a word composed of 
cleineiitt derived from different lauKuages. 
Hydra, a many-headed waU^ serpimt of my- 
thology, which grew two heads In the place of 
< aoh one cut off ; prolllle evil. 

Hydrangea, a fluweiing plant which bears a 
MTy large bead of flowers. 

Hydrant, a pipe connected with the main, for 
(Trawmg waG-r. 

Hydraulic, having to do with fluUlt in motion, 
liydrobai'omatar, an Instrument which, bv 
ri'glsK't'iiig ilie pressure, detcruiines the dcp:h 
of flWSi S. 

Hydrochloric, composed of hydrogen and 

clilorine. 

Hydrodynamloa, the scienoe relating to the 
laws wldch guveru fluids both lu motion and 
at rest. 

Hydrogen, a light gas which b one of the chief 
constituent elumeiiUiof water. 
Hydrography, the art of mapping out the 
wat( rs of the glol*o. 

Hydi'omaftla, a kind of maduess which leads 
to suicide by drowning. 

Hydrometer, au iuHtrument for determlulng 
the density of liquids by Immetsloa. 
Hydropathy, a water cure. 

Hydrophobia, a form of madness due to the 
bite of a iimd dog, of wldch a marked feature is 
a f«>nr of water. 

Hydroscope, a water-eloek. 

Hydroatatloe, the scU-nue which treats of 
liuids at rest. 

Hydroua, containing water. 

Hyena or byrnna, a wild animal something 

like a wolf. 

Hygela, the gmldess of health. 

Hygiene or hygelne, the science of health. 
Hygrometer, an Instnuncnt for aseeitaining 
tlie amount of moisture in the atmosphere. 
Rymene'al, belonging to Ifitueu god of 
iiiurrlage. 

Kymettlan, covered with flowers, like Mount 
Ilyinettus. 

Hymn, a song of praise to <lf*d. 

Hy mnology, a collection of hymns. 
Hyperbola, a curve like that forminl by cutting 
a cone by n plane parallel to tbe axis of the cone. 
Hyperbole, au cxaggenilcd expression used 
for Uie purpose of giving smpliasis, and 
frequently found in poetry. 

Hyperbolical, exaggerated. 

Hyperborean, Ulonglng to the for north. 

Hy peroritlcaa, over eritical. cantioua 
Hyphen, a simight line used to join two parts 
of a componnd word. 

Hypnotic, belonging to hypnotism. 
HypnoUisin, tm unnatural or mesmeric sleep 
Induced by artlAcial means. 
Hypoohon'dria, a nervous disease eeuslns 
confirmed melancholy. 

Hy pocrltloal, feigu.ng, dissembling, Insincere. 
Hypos ts^Ble, an underiy ing i^nciph*. 

Uy potheaie, a prcllnilnarr aMumptioa. a stats- 


Iim. loss 

BypoUinflMtl. Used upon an assnmptlott, 
et^eetural. « 

Hj^ometey, an Instrument for Aeasarlnf 

Hyssop, e species of sromatic herb. 

UysterlSG a nervous disorder which has a 
teudemj to Imitate the symptonit of other 
disesMS, and Is attended by uiuvulslve fits. 
Hysteriofi, a fit of hysteria. 

lambiuu a poetie foot eompoaed of a slmrt and 
long syllabM. 

I-beam, an iron girder having its eross-secUon 
shaped like tlis letter 1, 

Iberian, Spanish. 

Iceberg, a huge, flcatlng mass of lee. 
loe-boat, a Ixiat for travelling on, or making a 

« tb. r.l». 

of WaIcb* 

Ichor, a thin watery hnmonr like senmi; the 
immortal fluid that ooursed through the veins 
of the gods. ^ ^ , 

lohthyology the science that treats of flsboa 

„«i » 

loon, not an imago but a sacred picture uasd so 
an aid to devotion. , 
leon'oclant, a breaker of Images. 

Idea, a mental Image, a notion, thought. 

Ideal, mcntol; p^ect, e type of perfectioo. 
Idealist, one who forms idcab, a visionary. 
Identical, exactly the suma .v 

Identify, to prove e person or thing to be the 
same. 

Identity, the sutc of being the verj* sama 
Idee, among the ancient Itonians the Idto w 
March, May. duly, October, and the Mfth of the 
other montiiB. . . 

Id set, or i.e. , ilgnifies ‘ ^at la.* 

Idiocy, the condition of In Imltoeile. 

Id'lom, a phrase peculiar to a language or dialect* 
IdloBiatio, according to Idiom, 
idlosyn'ersmy, a peculiar charaetcrlitla 
Idiotie, like an Idiot ; extremely fudlsh. 

Idle, unoccupied : laxy ; unprofitable. 

Idol, an Imago worshipped as God ; one loved off 
honoured to adoration. 

Idolatrous, belonging to idolatry. 

Idolatry, the w'orshlp of images; aa snesssive 
devotion. 

Idyl, a descriptive poem, generally pastoral. 
Idyllic, belonging to Idylu. 

Ig neous, resuHlug from the action of fire. 
Ignis fataus,a light sees flouting over manheg. 
Ignition, the act of setting on fire. 

Ignohle, of mean birth . 

Ignominious, mean, shameful. 

Ig'nomlny, public shame, disgraes. 
Ignoramus, an Ignorant person. 

Ignorance, want of knowledge. 
iTl-oondltloned, in poor condition; surly, 
lll-dlepoeed, harbouring malice; nnkind. 
Illegal, contrary to law. 

Illegality, the quality of being nnlawfuL 
Illegible, that cannot be v^^ad. 

Illegitimacy, the stntr oi being Ulegltlmate. 
Illegitimate, not born In wcdii^; nut lewfuL 
Ill-favoured, deformed; ugly. 

Illicit, prohibited. 

Illimitable, that cannot be llmltsd, t 
Illiteracy, want of learning. 

Illiterate, unlettered, untaught. 

Illogical, contrary to the rules of r 

Ill-omened, unlucky, auguring evil. 

Ill -starred, destined to !« uulurky. 
Illuminati, a name fonnerly given to several 
•H^crtt sects ; people who claim to be i>artlculariy 

Illuminator, that which gives light; one who 
illuHtraU's with coloured Utters, etc. 
Illumine, to enlighten ; to adorn. 

Illusion, a mockery, false show, error. 
IllURory, deceptive, false, 
llluatrate, to explain : to ailom with pictures. 
Illustrative, ha\ine Uic quality of explalnh^ 
IlluatrioUB, eminent, noble, conspicuous. 
Imagery, images; pictures In the mind. 
Imaginable, that may l*e coiuri vcd. 
Imaginary, existing in the Imagination. 
Imam or Iniaum, a MohunineduTi leader. 
Imbecile, wunting strengffl of mind (t body. 
Imbecility, fpcblcurss m mind or IgMiy. 
Imbibe, to drink In; to admit Into the mind. 
Imbricated, arranged like the scales of a fish; 


Imbroglio, a complicated state of affairs. 
Imbrue, to steep or soak. 

Imbue, to tincture deeply; to Impress on the 

mind. 

Imitable, capable of Imitation. 

Imitative, Inclined to copy. 

Immaculate, spotless, pure, nndcflled. 
Im'manate, to flow in. 

Immanent, Inherent; Internal. 

Immaterial, incorporeal ; of no e 
Immature, not mature, unripe. 
Immaturity, the aute of being Immatnn. 
luimediatn, instant ; not acting by **^nileiiff 
oanscs. 

hi^9&^ ni^Qfy « wc<if4* 
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InwitaMtv* nutxmnded «xt«ak, Inifaittf . 


•ettlM In n 


«»«•• to pnt andtif wotor. 

‘ B^tboftotol tzntnenlni 
i(« one wlio eomee 

iltlofei* ilte aet of tmml 
^ jnotttt intpendlng, at ‘ 

BObile. linmovaUe. 

noribllltif* ttao qnaUl/ of belnq immohne. 
kUh puMinff due bouude. cxce&uve. 

jf wantlne in modcsity. 

Bmolatlon, th« ant of aanrifl>>iiv^', a H!;':)rlfice. 
Immorality* want of virtue, distlunu'Sfy. 

. ^ cxeinptloii from ticAifc ; tndleaa 

Immortollo* an "crerlostlng" flower; a 
wnath of eueb flowere. 

Immovable* that cainiot Yn* moved. 

Immunity* ex( 


ilty* exonjptloH : prh-iletje, 
immuM^o enclose wlihm walla, to conliue. 
Immutable* unctianKeat)le. 

Imp* a mlacliievoua little child; a little devlL 
Impact* A eollision. 

Impair* to dlmlni.<(h ; to injure, tn iaakA worse. 
Impale, to kill by transfixlti:' whh a Ktuko. 
Impalpable* not to he perceived by tlie 
touch. 

Impanel* to put on the Hat of Jarom. 
Imparity, ineqaelity, disproportion. 
Impartiality* equltablencss, Justice. 
Impaasable* thet eaimot be pat>sed. 
Impaeae* a blind alley: a aerioiia difa<nilty. 
Impaealbla* Ineapeble of feeding. 
Impaaalve* unmoved, without feeling. 
Impatient* not aide to endure delay ; eager. 
ImMachment* the arraignment of ast oiAccr 
ofatate; an aecusatinn. 

Impecoable* incapable of wrong-doing. 
Impacu'nlone* in need of money, bard -op. 
Impede* to hinder, to o}>strij> t. 

Impediment, hindrance. (ib:itinction. 
Impedimenta* baggage. 

Impel* to urge forward, to incite. 

Impend, to overhang; to bo about to happen. 
Impenetrable* Uiat cannot bo penetrated. 
Impenitence* want of remorae or pen! once. 
Imperative* axprossing cotnntand, imperious. 
Imperceptible* not to bo porcolvod; unim- 
portant. 

Imperfection* a dofeot, a fault. 

Imperial* belonging to an oinpiro or its ruler. 
Imperialist* one imbued with the apirit of 

empire. 

Imperil* to place in danger. 

ImparlouBly, with disdainful authority. 
Imperlebable, that wiil not decay. 
Impermeable* not to be paused tlirongh. 
Impersonal, not personal, without reference to 
e particular person. 

Impersonats, to personify, to represent a 
•heraotcr. 

Impertlaenos* that which has no relation to 
the matter In hand ; rudoncss. 
Impertnr'bable* oaim aiui uumlTlud. 
Impervious* improu'traide. 
impetuoalty, the state of being Impetnons. 
Impetuous* violent, vehoment, pusshm.'ite. 
Im'iNitus* momentum, force Impelling towards 

lr^l*^^dy of Kadlr or Zuhi warriors 
Impiety, want of piety or revcrvuce. 
ImnJn^ to strike against ; to clash with. 
Impious, IrroliglouB, tricked, profane. 
Implacable* not to bo pacified. IncxoruMo. 
Implement, a tool, an inatrumeiit, a utensil. 
Implication* entanglement, something implied 
or incliuied. 

Implicit, inferred; nnqncatlonlng. 

Imply, to involve; to give to nude-rstand. 
Impcuitlo, Ininrudont, indiscreet. 
Imponderable* without ix'rccntlble weight. 
Import', to bring from a foreign country ; to 
moan. 

Im'port* bearing or meaning. 

Important, momentous, of groat conscqurncc. 
Importation* Uto act of Importinz. sonntthlng 
in^irtcd. 

Impor't u nate* tnoessont In solicitation , always 
boii^lng. 

Impertnns, to smteit In a pmtRlng manner. 
Importunity* tlio state of being hnpn tuuate. 
Imptwe* to lay or place upon. 

Imposl^* commanding, producing a great 
effeet. 

Imposition* the act of laying on; a punish- 
ment task ; an Impoeture. 

Imposeibls* that eetmot exist or be done. 
Imp6st, a tax or duty, 

•“■ipostor, one who oeeelves. 
iBOSturs* a fraud: an imposition. 
I'potsnos* want of power. 

I'potent* wanting force or power. 

[mpound* to enclose as in a pound. 
JmpovarUh* to render poor or feebla 
Impractleablt* that estnnot be deme, ua< 
teasllile. 

tmpreoats, to call down evil npon. 
Impregnable* not to he stormed or token. 
Impregnate* to aoturate ; to make fruliful. 
Lnpre&arlo* Uie Ipaaager of an opera company. 


saraLisH MowoNAitt. 

Impress* to idampi to fix deeply: to force into 
the navy. ^ . 

Impi^exion* a mark made by pressure ; effsat 
prudttocil oil tlift mind; an Idea. 
ImjiFeaslonlst* a follower of a modem school 
f»r artists. 

Imprima'ttiv* e permteshm to print a book, 
hence, a mark of imptoval. 

Imprimis* In the first place. 

Im print* to Impress; to fix on the mind. 
Imprisonment* confinement as in a prison. 
Improbability* unlikciiboud. 

Impromptu* ofl-hond, without previous 
llionMiit. 

Impropriety* unsaitabifness; an unbcccming 
action. 

Improvement, the act of Improving; progress. 
Improvidence* want of forethought. 
Improvidant, earulcas of the future. 
Improvise, to slug, play, etc. (xtemiora. 
Improvlea'tlon* the act of iiuproviKing. 
ItnprovleaCo'rc. one who ImpxoviMcs. 
Iniprudonoe* want of prudence, ladiscretiou. 
Impudent, shameless: instiicut. 

Impugn* to call In question. 

Impulae* oommunlcatedforce ; Influence acting 
on tJte mliid. 

Impulsl ve« moved or acting bv impulse. 
Impunity, exemption from punlHlim/ nt. 
Impurity, want of purity ; Ronu thing bupurs. 
Imputation, the act of attributing to ; censure ; 
suggestion. 

Inability, vrant of ability or power. 
Inaecoeelble* not to be reached ornpnr.'vached. 
Inaccuracy* want of oxturinoos: a mfstolcd. 
Inactivity, want of activity; id^«•np^s. 
Inadequacy* the state of being inHsitficient. 
Inadnusalble* not to be allowed or received. 
Inadvortenoe, negligence ; inattcntk.n. 

In aternum* forever. 

Inal'lenable* that cannot be aliouated. 
Inaimorato. a mole lover. 

Inano, empty; stupid. 

Inanimate, void of life or animation. 

Ino.nl tlon* exhaustion from luck of food; 
emptiness. 

Inappropriata, not appropriate, unsultalde. 
Inaptitude, unfitness. 

Inarticulate, not uttered with dlstlneturHs. 
Inattentive* ettrelcat, negligent, regardless. 
Inaudible, not capable of lieing heard. 
Inau'fiural* bebnging to Inangur.v.bm. 
Inauguration* a formal Inutulmont Into an 
ofiico. 

Inauaplcloue, iU-omened, nnlocky. 

In banco* before a (uii Kseeiukly of Judges. 
Inbred* inherent, natural. 

Incalculable* tltat canni.t Vic rcskoned. 
Inoandesoont, white with heat. 
Incantation, a magic apr li. 

Incapable, not fit or capable. 

Incapublllty, the I'tatc of i cing incapable. 
Incapaultata* to disable, to disqualily. 
la capita* in chief . 

IncAPoerate* to imprison. 

Incarnadine* to dye red, as with blood. 
Inoamation, tbo act of aiunmlug a human 
biHiy. 

Incautloue* unwair, hced]cs.<i. 

Incendiary* one who malidouKiy sots on fire. 
In'oenee* spices, etc., burned in religious rites. 
Inoenaa'* to inflame with an<i> r. 

1 noen ti ve* that which incilts or encourages. 
Inception* a beginning. 

Inceptive, noting a b^lnnlug. 

Incertitude, uncertninty, doulitfulnest. < 

Inoescant* never ending, (totitinual. ' 

Inoost* sexual intcreourso between persons 
elo.iely related. 

IneeatuottSh g^illty of incest. 

Inchoate, incomulctc, Jiut beginning. 
Inoldonco* a falliug upon, or tho direction of 
fulling. 

Incidental, easnal : happening by chance. 
Inolp'lent* beginning. 

Incision* a cut made by a sharp Instrument. 
Inclalvo, clear in expression ; cutting; brief. 
Incitement* e motive; an incentive. 
Inolemeney, the state of being inelcTncnt. 
Inclement* luimcrdful, hundi; stormy, rough. 
IncUnatlon, tendency towards; bent of ntliid. 
Incloxnre* the act of shutting in; that which 
is shut in. 

Include, to contain, to comprise, to enclnec. 
Inclusive, encircling; inclmUng, comprising. 
Incofi., an abbreviation of iurnguHo. 
Incofl'nlto, under an assumed name. 
Inooherence, want of connection ; inenngimttf. 
Inccmbuatlble* not to bo coasaraet: by fire. 
lnoome«tax, a tux levied on incoincs exceedLlng 
a ciwtain amount. 

Inoommencurate* not roduolble to eno 
common measure. 

Incommodlotto, Inconvenii'nt, vexations. 
Inuommunloable, that cannot i>e impu ted. 
Ineora'parable* Ix-yond compare. 
Incomi^tlble* not agreeing with. 
Inoom’^petont* Inadequate; incapable, not 
fitted. 

Iiioomplete, not perfect, not fir.iRY;ed. 
iBCOmpraheuelblB, net to be understood. 


■ W' ; . 

jaea:tclatlVB* not eonolnslve. 
lacoafiru’ity, nnauitablenm: fneonststenqt. 
XttGonfiruotts* unseitohle ; not fitting. 
laoonsMuent, illogical. Inoonsiatml 
Inoonsidmte, tfaotightl««s. inattciitive. 
IiMJoneisrtBiioB, tneongrulty ; absence of 
tnent. 

InoonsoUtblB* not to U eomforted. 
XnooBsniououe* not easily noticed. 
IttOonaUnt. fickle, changcnble. 
Inoentlnenoe* lade of soif-rcctralnt. 
Incontrovertible* Indiepntablc. 

Inikoii Vttniwiikfif a cucsg of troublo or dUBcid!^* 
Inoorporato* to uiUte Into one body. 
Incorporjmt* immaterial, sitirituni. 
inoor'rlgible* bed beyond concctlon or anwnd* 
nu'iit, 

^ o^n t?Eribcr^ cot admitting of decay; not 

Increase'* to grow or make larger; to nmlUpS'- 
In'creasc. growth ; produce. 

Incredibility, the quality of surpoSsing belief, 
incredu'llty, the slate of heing Inereduioua. 
Incred'uloue. hard of beliei. 

In'erement* the act of ln .reas!Rg; increase. 
Incriminate* to charge w’ith crime. 
Ineruiitation* a surfacc-criut or coating. 
Incubate, to sit ou egys. 

Incubus* B nightmare ; a load on the mind, 
inculcate, to impress by frequent adn»oniilons. 
Inculpate* to blame; to charge with cidit. 
Inournbeney* the hoWbig of a bepf ik*-. 
Xnoumbent* the lioidcr of a benefice ; resting 
upon ; imposed as a du^. 

Incunabula, a cradle; nursery; hence, (he first 
stages or origin of anv thing. 

Incur* to become linliir; to. 

Incurable* inoapalilc of enre. 

Incurious* witbont eirrioulty. 

Incursion* an inroad, invasion. 

Indebted, obliged by some thing received. 
Indecency* anything imtx'fit ting good manners. 
Indecipherable* not decipherable. i:nucii«ibio 
to make out or road. 

Indecision* want of decision or drtcnnluation. 
Indeoo'roue* eontrary-to good mam^rs. 

I ndeco'rum. want of proj^oty. 
Indefatigable* nnwcHrif-d in effort. 
IttdoteaMble* not to lie defeated or annulled. 
Indefensible* unjustifiable, that cannot be 
defended. 

Indeflnablo* that cannot be defined or 
described exactly. 

Indoflnlte. not limited ; nneertsin. 
Indel'lbly* so os nnt to b*j effucesbla. 
Indelicacy* cnorRrncns of bib.';viot!r. 
Indelicate* not delicate or ivfined ; cor.rse. 
Indemnify, to secure nsalnst lean or p< nulty ; 
to compensate. 

Indemnity* sccarltj against loss or pccalty; 
compensation. 

Indentation, a notch or hollow. 

Indented* cut in tooth like noti bes. 
Indenture* a written contract Letwern two 
parllfs. 

Independent* not dependent; not subject to 
control. 

ladescFlbable* that cannot bo described. 
Indoetruetlble, tliat cannot be destrov vd. 
Indeterminate, not defined or fixed. ‘ 

Index* that which pointa out; tho table of the 
contents of a book ; an algebraical pj nil.oI. 
Indlaman* a large ship for tltc liuiktn trade. 
Indication, a mark, token ; iv syiupiom. 
Indlooe, plural of index in Algebra. 

Indict ftn-dffci* to formally charge vriih a crime. 
Indictable, that may be indicted. 
Indifferent* neutral; unconcerned; ifaxsablc. 
Indigence, poverty, penury. II 

Indigenous* belonging by birth; native, not 
iiumrtcd. 

Indigestible, not easy of dlgcptlon. 
Indignant* filled with angrr and disdain. 
Indignity, a conlomptmius injury ; an inaoU. 
Indigo, a blue dye obtained from an Indian 
plant. 

Indirect* not straight; not fair. 

Indlsereet* imprudent; Injndlclona. 
Indlseretlon, want of pnuunoe ; rashness. 
Indiscriminate, lacking discrimination. 
Indispensable* tliat cannot be done witliout. 
ndiaoosltion* disinclination ; a putwiDfi llinvM. 
hdlir putable, that cannot lie disputed, 
indissoluble* inseparable ; bindmg lor ever, 
ndlstlnot, not dear; eonfesod. 

Indite, to compose : to dictate, 
rndlvldual, a single person or thing, 
[ndlvldnauty, separate or distinct existenea 
[ndlvlalble, not divlsibie. 

, [ndoctrinate* to instruct in a dcotrlns. 
hdolenee, lasiness, slothfnineas. 
Indomitable* incapable of being suMueu. 
Indubitable* unquestionable, 
nducement* that which persnadee a pcnan< 
ndttOtlOB* formal Introduction Into *n ofliea 
ndue* to invest: to endow, 
ndttlgence* a favour granU-d ; fotbearsnet. 
In'durato* to make hard ; to grow hard. 
Industrial* belonging to Induatiy. 




dtUsraet: 

he 

‘rodito«]M<i»Bfi«* 

liotefflcicnt. 

i-willw«t€lw4tf 

irSnSl; fiK^h' . . 4 j. 

InAVltiUil** tlwt ettnnot lie avolikil or e«ca;ied. 
iaaxttttWtlMe* not to be exMierA. 
laaxlutuf tll»i«t that cannot l<e exbaiwtPtl. 
tmweartMeit not to be inov«>a by m treat jr. 
filant, unfit ; not advisable. 
_^_»ian«o. lack of experipneo. 
xpirty nnskilied ; not expert. 

X^»bl«y that cannot be atoned for. 
xplioabla, incapaWle of beinc cxplalnod. 

xprasslUa, nnutterat>le. 

a axtaaso, in fnll. 
a axtjamlB. at the point of death, 
aax'trlaaiil** that cannot be diat^ntangled. 
amIUbllity«exeniplitin from errer. 
a'famousy MHO ; pnMicly branded with imilt. 
a'faxny* ptibllo reproach ; baae wiidtedneu. 
a'taaoyyehllduood; bpRlnnlns. 

Bfxa'ta. a royal prln-t'ca of »p«ln or Torttiffal. 
aftiafiioida* the mordur or murderer of an 
Infant. 


|afi^ry. foot'Bcldlcra. 


Iafa4uat«d» greatly enamoured, foolishly in 
love vrlth. 

lafaety to a«t npon by eoniatrion *. to eormpt. 
laCaetioaBf likely to Infect, 
lafalleltoua, not hapiiy orsnltalde. 
la'fMpaaeat a eoncluslon dram from prrvioos 
reasoning. 

IaiaHority« a lower place lit rank or vahw. 
lalanial, Mlontdng to hell, dlaboUeal. 
Infarao* the nother regions, 
lateakaa, harassed, disturbed, plagued. 
InUdal. an unbeliever, 
lafldality* want of faith; unfalthfolocM. 
la'flnlta. untioiindcd ; Immeasurably groat. 
lallaltM'linaly infinitely small. 

Infln'Uyy immensUy, boundlessness, endless 
anmlier. 

iBflriaary, an cstahliahmcnt for the sick. 

lannnttyy disease; a weaknese of age or 
temper. 

lafisunmablat easily set on fire, 
laflaainiatoyy, having the poaer of Inflamlnz 
orexcKlug. 

lallmtlOB. the state of )»dng puffed out. 
laflaMtony the act of bending or tnmlng; 
asodttlatlon of the toIoo; a variation in the 
form of a noun or other part of speech, 
laflaiablei not to be bent ; unyielding, 
laflttdaoaf the power affeotlng people or tilings. 
laflaaBtial* exerting influenee or iiower. 
Inflttaaxa, see Jtfed. Diet. 

Influx, a flowing In ; Infusion. 
lafOTBumyt without ceremony, 
fatenmsutif, one who glv« informaffon. 

lafMuaidlbla, not to m broken. 
laCpaquant, rate, uneonunon. 
iBfrtntfomaat, l»each, violation. 

Intariate, to enrage, to moke furious. 

Introduce as an Ingre- 


dtettk to steep. ' 
a taTaro, in the future. 


lafaalous, skilful; inventive, 
laddaaa, an artless, oandid girl; such a 
ebarae^ when enar ted on the stago. 

**y»*"'*®®**’^®**^* acutenese. 
ypQb* eandld, noble, 
wltliout glory, shameful 
^ *** • P«numcttt e 


t pemumcttt colour ; to 


S'dlaat, a component part 

tlia act or means of entrance^ a 

*? with haste. 

liltote. Inborn, Inseparable. 
tahMl^lop^ by InliWltiSS: 

or 

S. fojMMn. to hinder, to forbid. 

^ pnihibits nr forW.la 
- Mrharoos. erael, without 
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gjsasiissM^ 

the flwt lettorot a na^ . .. .. 

lBltla'tloa,ihe a^ at laatrnotlog In nawldafli i 
admisaion to a soeiety. 

laig'latovy* Intnoductoiy, nmklndw ba^ilnbig. 
lajact, to thrw In: to oaase to entor. 
la, udl'clal, not iudiHid. 

la udloloas, n<» Judicious ; nnwlse. 

In, unction, a eoinmond, orders preoept. 

In, uPloua, unrtf od, mlschlevoas. 

In, uaticflialuenceof Justice; an Injury, wrong. 
InkllniL a hint, whisper, intimation. 

Inlay, to ornament wtth Inserted pattom work. 
lnl«t,aereck,auairrowbay. • 

In llmina, on the threshold. 

iSi- 5 S,'Si“wW hte ».th rtb«. 

In naadiaa ires, into the midst of thini^ 

Inn, a house of call (or traveUoxs; a collage of 
the Law Courts In London. 

Innate, inliom, natural; Inherent. 

Innings* tite period of a match during whlSh a 
cricket team is at the wirk' t. 

Innoosni. free from blame ; honnloea. 
Innocuous, harmless In its effi^ct. 
Innovation, a ehanga by the lutroduetloa of 
something new. 

In nubibus* in the clouds. 

Innuondo. nn oblique hint, an Insinuation. 
Innumorablo, beyond counting, very numer- 
ous. 

Inobtruslve, not forward, modest. 
Inooulato, to iugruft ; to communlrato disease 
by the insertion of Infeotious matter. 
Inodorous, drstitute of smell. 

InofTonslva, harmless; giving no offenoe. 
Inoperative, producing no effect. 
Inop'portnne, isicnnrcnient. uusoasonable. 
Inordinate* irregular: unbounded. 
Inorganic, without thcorcruM of a living thing; 
a term appUetl to chenucal compounds that 
contain no carU')ii . 

In-patient, a patient who resides in a hospital 
while oudcrgohig treatment. 

In pernetuam. for always. 

Xn patio, hidden within the breast. 

In posse* in pomihllity. 

Inquest, a Judicial inquiry, especially as to the 
causH of a sudden or violent death. 
Inquietude, a disturbed or uneusy state. 
Inquire or enquire, to ask queations. 
Inquisition, inquiry; a £omaa CathoHe 
tril'tinol. 

Inquisitive, ourlona ; given to prj’lng. 
Inquisitor, a Judicial Inquirer; an official of 
tho Inquisition. 

la re, concerning the matter of. 

Insstnity. the state of Iniug u'a.'ne; madness. 
Inaa'tiaole, incapable of being euf isfled. 
luaorlptlon, inscribed lotlcrs or words on a 
monument, coin, etc. 

Inscrutable, unfathomahlo. 
Inseetlv'oroue, living on insects. 
Insecurity, imeertainty ; want of safety. 
Insensate, stupid, wanting seiiKUdhty. 
Insensible, void of feeling or cn»otion, Imper- 
ceptible. 

Incoparable, that cannot be divided or 
wparated. 

Insertion, the act of placing in or among : the 
thing thus iilaced. 

Inshore, within three miles ei tho shore: nen r 
the shore. 

Insidious, treacherous; acting stealthily. 
Insight, intellectual nenctration ; intuition. 
Insignia, badges of office; marks of distinction. 
Insignificant, unimportant; wanting meaning. 
Insincerity, disakuulation; want of truth. 
Insinuation, tho power of gaining access by 
stealth ; a hint. '* 

Insipid, without taste ; dull, heavy. 
Insistence, tho act of persiHtinc tu (»ot anrins 
doggedly or with determination. •»«»«* 

In situ. In Its original position. 

Insobriety, drunkminoss, liiiemperaBe*. 
IneoleiM eontemptnous pritlc or mdenew. 
Insoluble, not to bo dissolved. Inexplicable. 
Inselvenw, the state of being insolTent, 
Insolvent, unable to pay one's debts. 
Insomnia, inablUty to sleep. 

Insouciance, eoalnoss. buOffcrence. 

Inspan, to yoke, as a team of oxen. 
iRspMtpr, a superintendent: an examiner. 
*^!?***i*^**®®* *5® drawing In tlie breath 
the Inflwuce of a sui^rior power; tbo of 
a new idea Into the mind. 

Inspimtlon, the act of thickening a fluid. 
Instsdlation, a formal introduction to an office. 

Instaa^ an example, precedent; demand (at 
the inntanee of). 

Instantaneous, done In an Instant. 

Instep, the nMN^r .arch of the foot. 
j»»tltote, to provoke or Incite to a deed . 

Ilsfbtu or InetUi, to pour hi drop ly drop, to 
Inf use slowly. 

Instinct', moved; animated. 

In'stinot, natural Impulse nnpiompted by 
reasoning or experlenei. ^ 
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Inatltata, to ssUblitb ; m estaiffished law. 
inatnietlTe* conveying knowledge. 
liiatyaaMat, a tool: toe agent or means Igr 

liaalllaleBcy* a aupply unequal to the ynnwaj. 
laanlav. V l or i ^ n g to an island, narrow- niiuded. 
Iiisahu4ty, toe atate of being insular. 

jSSSibtSpiaay^totng through whieh an eb'ctrlo 
current will not pass; toe eartlienware cups oa 

In»aiSS?to tre^rtth Inaolenoe or eonterout. 
Insa'pamble, Invlnelble, liHnirmonnteble. 

>V 

InsuraMBtiaa, a ilslngt rebclUon. 

IntcugUo, a hollowed engraving on a atone, at 
dlstlnotfromareUcfenfflwytog. 

Xatak:e, tlio ^nt at which wa^ U di\er^ 
from Its malnTOurw; a piece of land won Itm 
ogrlculture from a moor or 
Intangible, not perocptlMa by toe tooeb. 
In'teger, n whole, not a fraction, 

In'tegraJ, whole, complete. 

Intercity, cntlroness; honesty. 
InteSumant, a natutid covertog, a sMn. 
Intalleot* the power of thinking, tue mental 
(sculty. 

Intelllglbla, that luoar be undcrstojid. 
Intemperance* want of modemtion, lw>*rij*ty. 
Intemperate, immoderate ; advheted to drink, 
Intenoant, a enpermhudent. 

Intenalfy, to Incronae to a tugh pitch. 
Intenaity. the stale of being highly strung. 
Intentional, dona by design or after coa> 
si deration. 

Inter, to bury. . ^ 

Interact, an Interval between two acts; to aot 
mutually. 

Intar alia, among other thtogs. 
li^r'cals^, added to the calendar, at 

Interoa^e, to mediate ; to plead for a person* 
Interoept, to out off ; to seixe on Its way. 
Interoeaslon, the aot of lutcrocding. 
Interoessory, interceding. 
Intarohangeable* that may bo exebeegod; 

succeeding altcruRtely. 

Intercolonial, b<*twt-on colonics. 
Interoommunication, mutual communtse- 
tion. 

Intorcourae, reciprocal dealings; eommuniea* 
tion. 

Xn'terdlot, prolxlbition ; a Papal prohibition el 
rrllgiouB services . 

Interast, coueem ; advantage; sh? rc rf profit. 
Interested, attracted; biassed by motives of 
Ri'U-lnterc-st. 

interferenoe, an intonnrddling. 

Interim, tlic meantime, intervening time. 
Interior, Inner, internal ; inland. 
Xntorjeotlon, a word tlirovsn in, a port of 

speech. 

Interlard* to sandwich, to mingle. 
Intorleave, to insert blank leaves. 
Interlinean*, written botween lines. 
Intarloc'utor, a speaker in a dialogue. 
Interloper, on intruder. 

Interlude, a light playful piece between tha 
parts of a more scrioua pcrfornuutcc. 
Intermarry, to marry the uiemkm of out 
family or trllre to the members of another. 
Intermediary, one who intervenes. 
Intermediate, lying between ; intvrpnsed. 
Interakexso, a light piece of mnsio played 
between pieces of greater importance. 
Intevmlnablatbouudless; unending. 
Intarmisslon* cessation for a time, iisusa. 
Intermittent, leaving off nt Intervafi*. 
Intermixture, a mass formed by mixing. 
Intern, to oonfiue in the interior of a country* 
to imprison. 

Internal, inwsrd ; not foreign. 
International, existing btowoon dlfferaBt 
nations. 

Intorne'olne, causing mutual destruction. 
Inter nos* between ourselves. 

Interperiate, to put questions. 
Interpolate, to add a word or passage tiiat la 
not gcnulno. 

Interpoee, to step la between ; to plscc b-'f ween. 
Interpretation, explanation; translaUfUi. 
Interpreter, one wlto interprets. 
Interregnum, the interval between two reigns 
or governments. 

Inter'rogate, to put questions to. 
Intorrocative, expressed as a questbn. 
Interruption, hindrance: stop; intexniiastoa. 
Inter ae, hetween themselves. 

Intarcection, the point where two lines eroM 
oach other. 

I ntersperse, to scatter here and there. 
XAter'stfee, a slight space between toagg 
cl'^ae to»!»thcr. 

Jatgryal, time or diftitica betweea* 
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fMtorMmu to eomo betwoen thine* or p«noM. 
laMWtew* n fonnal mooting or eonforeneo. 
uilMtetnt djlng oritbout muclne n will. 
lAftMtlBOit Internal ; a bowel, 
tetlmuw* cloM familiarity. 

IntimAtioii* an Indiroot deelaration ; a hint. 
latoUirMMa* want of toloaatioii or eoueidrra' 
tlon. 

latOBAtlon, manner of seondliie; modulation 
of the ▼oloo. 

la goto* entirely. ..... 

intoxtoaat, that which caaoN Intoxication. 
Intoxloation* dntnkonneM. 
latnaotabla* unmanafreable ; atubbon. 
fatvamanilt within tbo walla. 

In transitu* on the Joiimey. 

Intrapld* fearkis : daring. 
lBtrIoaoy*ontanglc‘men(; pnrjuexfty. 
latritfuo* a plot ; an intricate achomo. 
latrlnalo* Inward, Inherent; real. 
latroducUoB* the act of making known or 
eonduetlnf to ; a preface, 
latroduotory* forming an Introduction, 
latrolt* a short hymn sung before the beginning 
of the Communion Berries. 
latrcMpaetioa* the act or habit of examining 
one's own thooghta and feelinga. 
latrudo* to enter witlniut right or Inrltatlon. 
latruolon* tlte act of intruding. 
latultlOB, power of perception without reason- 
log. 

lata'ltiwa* seen by Intuition, 
laundatloa* a flood : an overflowing, 
laura, to harden ; to habituate, 
la vauruo* in empty apace, 
lawadn. to make a noatile entrance, 
la'walld* one disabled by alftkiieiia or Injury. 
iBval'Id* of no weight ; without legal fonw. 
Jnvalldatn* to "weiken, to render Invalid, 
lavaluabln* precioua aliove catimutlou. 
lavarlabln* unchangeable, eonbtaut. 
Imrootlvn* an abusive expresaion. 
lavnlgh* to utter censure or reproach, 
lawnltfln* to persuade to something wicked, to 
entice. 

[a'wnntory* a Hat of artlolea. 

[avoMion* a change of place or order, 
[nvnrtnbratn* having no backbone. 

Invant. to dresa, to aurround, to confer, 
lavnntmin* to inquire or acarch Into. 
JawaatHUPa* the act of giving poRncHsion. 
lawatarata* loug eatabllabod. obstinate, 
lavldloas* envious, likely to incur hatred. 
*BVl||llata» to watch over, to superintend. 
BVlgorata* to atrongthcu, to animate, 
lavlaalbla* unconquerable. 

Jawlolabla* not to be broken or profaned, 
lavlaibillty* tmpcrcoptlhlencaa to the sight, 
lawooata* to call upon in prayer, to Invoke, 
‘avoica* a Uat of Rooda despatched, with prices. 
Javoka* to summon, to coll to. 
lavoluntary. not willingly, without Intention, 
lavolva* toenwrap ; Imply ; contpriBe ; entonule. 
*BWUlnaimbla* that cannot Imj wounded, 
[nwroaght* with Hgnics w (irked in. 
iota* the Greek letter i; lieuco any InalgulAcont 
thing. 

J O If* *'I owe you." a meniornndum of debt. 
Xysa dixit, "he himself said it;" an aiihina- 
tlon, statement of opinion. 

Xpao facto. In or by the fact itself. 

Jraa'oibla* easily Irritated or angered. 

Irata, wrathful, enraged. 

Ira* wrath, resentment. 

[paftal, angry, furious. 

>ldaaoant, ralnbowhned. 

[pkaoma* troublesome, wearisome. 
iroB-alad* a war-ship plated with Iron, 
[ronleal. with Irony, sarcastlo. 

'poay* a Kind of sarcasm. 

_;waaiata. to shed rays of light upon. 
Ippatlonal, void of reason ; al>snrd. 
Irraolalmabla* not to be reclaimed. 
iPPaaoBollable, not to be reconciled. 
Jpvadaamable, that cannot be redeemed. 

Irraf ratfabla* incapable of being broken up ; 
undenioblo, irrefutable. 

Irraf utabla* not to be overthrown by argu- 
ment. 

Irpai^alavUy,<aevlatlon from rule; wrong con- 

Irpalawmaea, the state of not being pertinent. 

or of not sticking to the point, 
linrallillon, contempt of religion; Impiety. 
Irraaiadlabla* admitting of no cure or redress, 
tnrap'aupabla* not to be recovered or repaired. 
Ivrapraaalbla* not to be repreesed. 
Irvappoachabla, free trom blame or reiiroach. 
Imraalstlbla* not to be encoeisfully opposed. 
Ipfaaolttta, not conitant in puronse. 
ipraapaetiva, having no rewrd to. 
inaaponaibla* not responsible ; careless. 
IvMtvlavabla* not to be repaired or brought 


inSwaSlblal not to be wven^ or tMsUMl. 
Iwav’ooabla, not to be weallod. 

Ippldata, to water by artificial 
laHMla. easily angered, inflamed. 
MuSt, that which caneM Irritatirm. 

I^TOcatlOB ; the act of l&f!«ai|jj||. 


ImiptlOB, a violent inroad or Invasion, 
lalaglaaa* gelatine obtained from fish. 

Islam, the Mohammedan religion. 

Xslandap, an inhabitant of an Island. 

Isla, an ieland. 

laolata, to place in a lonely situation. 
Isoacalas, having two equal sides (of a triangle). 
Isoiharm, an imaginary line passing through 
places of the same average temperature. 

Issua, a sending out ; offapring ; result, 
latkmiu. a neck of land Joining two larger 
portions. 

Italic, belonging to Italy ; a printing type. 
Item, a separate article or detail. 

Itarata, to repeat ; to do over again. 
Itin'arant, wandering, not sottied. 
Itin'arary, a book of travels ; travelling. 
Itfn'arate, to travel about; to wander. 

Ivlad, overgrown with ivy. 

Ivory, the hard, bony substance of which the 
teeth and tusks of animals consist. 

Jacinth, a gem. 

Jackal, a wild animal. 

Jackanapes, an impudent fellow; a eoxoomb. 
Jack-boot, a boot reaching over the knee. 
Jack-knife, a large clasp-knife used by a sailor. 
Jack-straw, a man of no private resources. 
Jacobin, a violent revolutionist. 

Jacobite, an upholder of the cause of James II. 
nnd his descendants. 

Jacquerie, a revolt of the French pt'Asants. 
Jade, a worn-out horse; a hussy; a greuuish 
stone. 

Jaguar, a Routh American lieost of prey . 

Jail or gaol, a place of detention. 

Jalap, a purgative medicine. 

Jalousie, a Venetian blind. 

Jamb, the sldepiere of a door, fireplace, ete. 
Janitor, a door-kceitor. 

Japanning, a varnishing process. 

JardinlJre, an ornantfiit.'il flower stand. 
Jargon, unintelligible talk; gibberish. 
Jargonelle, a large pear. 

Jarrah. a hard. Australian wood used for wood 
paving. 

Jasper, a precious stone. 

Jaundice, a disease caused by Idle. 
Jaunting-car, a light two- wheeled carriage 
with seats facing the W'heels. 

Jav'elin, a spear thrown by the hand. 
Jealousy, suspicious fear of rivalry. 

Jejune, empty; uninteresting, dry. 

Jemmy, a bu^lar's implement. 

Jeopardize, to expose to danger ; to haeard. 
Jeopardy, baxard, danger, peril. 

Jeroml’ad, a tale of woe. 

Jerked, cut Into tbiu pieces and dried in the 
sun. 

Jerry-built, hastily constructed of t>uor 
material. 

Jester, a buffoon formerly kept by persons of 
tank to aiitUBc them. 

Jesuit, a moiiilti-r of a religious ordjg In the 
Itomun Catholic Church. 

Jesuitical, belonging to the Jesuits; crafty, 
politic. 

Jot, a rich black mineral ; a midden spurting out, 
Jetaam, gor>d8 cast overboard to relieve a slilp. 
Jettison, the throwing overboard of gO(;ds iu 
save a ship. 

Jetty, a small pier; like jot. 

Jeu d'esprlt, a w'hty saying. 

Jeweliory, Jewels or geins collectively. 
Jewess, a female Jew or Hebrew. 

Jib, the foremoet sail of a siiip ; to refuse to move 
forward. 

Jimp, handsome ; natty. 

Jlngoiam, eagerness to go to war. 

Jlnrlksha, a small two- wheeled carriage drawn 
bv a man. and coiamon in Japan. 

Jobbery, the making of money by unfair means. 
Job-mastsr, silvery stable proprietor. 

Jocose, waggish ; given to Joliing. 

Jocularity, merriment ; readinees to Jest. 
Jo'cund, merry, gar, lively. 

Johnsonian, in the style of Dr. Johnson, 
pomiiouB in literary style. 

Joint-stock, stock bold by a number of persons. 
Jointure, a huslmna's proviniou lor his widow. 
Joists, tiiubers supporting a floor or ceiling. 
Jollification, a merry-making. 

Jollity, merriment; festivity. 

Jorum, a flowing )x>wl. 

Joas-houze, a Chinese temple, 

Joas-stlok, a small stick burned U fore Idols. 
Journal, a diary ; a newspaper Issued dally ; a 
magaainc. 

Journalism, work connected with Journali. 
Journey, to travel from one place to another. 
Journeyman, a workman hired by tiic day. 
Jovial, gay, merry. 

Jubilant, shontlng for Joy or triumph. 
Jubilation, a great rejoicing. 

Jubilee, a 80th anniversary ; a time of rejoicing. 
J udgment or Judgement, the act of Judging ; 
opinion; sentence. 

Judicature, the power and system of aJ 
ministering Justice. 

Judicial, relating to courts of Juetloe. 
^kdlfJops, pyudent, 


Kira 

jiiffmavLaBladaMd: (mtomwwU: 

people saerifiee themselves. 

pnwttoes sldght d baad; , 


pltc% 


Jn^lar, belonging to the throat. 

Juice, the Hold part of many substaneea 
JuJube, a spiny shrub ; s sweetmeat. 
Julienne, a clear soop oontainlng an 
of vegetables and herbs. 

Jumper, an outer Jacket worn by a sailer. 
Junction, union ; a place of union. 
Juncture, a Joining; a critical point of 
Junk, a Chinese ship ; pieces of old caUla 
Junta* a Bpanish conneil of state. 

Junto, a secret asieotbly; a (action. 
Jurtd'ieil, used in courts of Justice. 
Jurisdiction, legal authority ; the dlsiilel Civ 
which any authority is exeredsed. 
Jurisprudence, the science of law, 

Jurlat, one skilled in civil law. 

Juror, one who serves on a Jury. . 

Jury, a company ol men sworn to dsefln 
matter In court. 

Jus gladii, the right of the sword. 
Justiciary, one that adminisu rs Jnstloa 
Justifiable, that can be shoam to be lust. 

J ustiflcatlon, dcfenee^nrliKUcatlon. 

Jute, the fibre of on Indian plant. 
Juvenescent, growing young. 

Juvenile, youtlifnl. 

Juxtaposition, the state of being placed ueai 

Kadi, a Turkish magistrate. 

Kaftan, a loose garment worn In the East. 
Kail or kal^, a variety of cabbage. 

Kaiaer, a German emperor. 

Kaleidoscope, an optical Instrument showhq 
a ntinil)er of beautiful colours and forma 
Kamptulicon, a kind of floorcloth. 
KnngAvoot a marsupial mammal of Australis. 


Kaolin, a ^rcelaln-clay. 
Karoo or Karroo, tl 

South Africa. 


high, 


arid plains 0 


Katydid, an American grasshopper. 

Kavass, a lurklgb armed eonatabls or al 

tendaut. 

Kayak, an Eskimo flshlng-boat. 

Keblah, tbo point towards which If ohainxaedaB> 
t(u^v when praying. 

Hedge, a small anchor. 

Keel, the timber at the bottom of a ship. 
Keepsake, a gift kept for the giver's sake. 
Kelp, the ashes of seaweed. 

Kelpie, a water spirit In the form of a hone. 
Kennel, a bouse tor dogs ; a gutter^ 

Ker chief, a septarc of inusUn, etc., oaed la dresi 
Kern, an Irish foot-soldier. 

Kernel, tlm edible substance In a nut or (roll 
stone. 

Kerosene, a lomp-otl. 

Kersey, a coarse woollen material. 

Kestrel, a kind of 'mwk 
Ketchup, or Ca'*^f,» * 

Keystone, ths middle stpue of an SimH. 
Khaki, a yeUfwlsb cloth used lor a»idlsm 
uniforms. 

Khan, an BMteni prince or governor; ai 
Kosiem Inn. _ 

Khodive, the ruler of Egypt. 

Khlt'muigar, an imder-buUer in India. 
Kibble, a strong bucket used in a mins. 
Kickshaw, something fantsstical. 

Kidnap, to steal and cuny ofl a person. 
Kilderkin, a small barrel. 

Kiln, a large oven for drying or bumlog. 
Kllogrsunme, a French measure of weigh*- > 
Kilt, the short skirt wont by a Highlander. 
Kindergarten, a school (or young childr< 
Klne, the old plural of coir. 

Kinematics, the science of pure motion. 
Kinetic, causing or concerned with inotini 
Klng's-evll* a scrofulous dlsoase. * 
Kink, a twist in a rope preventing U 
running freely, or in a pipe oauslni 
obstruction. 

Kinsfolk, relatlona 
Kiosk, an Eastern garden-psvilloa : an 
mental but used as a shop for tobacco, «to 
Kirk, a church in Scotland. 

Klrtle, an upper garment ; a gown. 

Kismet, an Eastern term for fate. 

Kit, a tub; an ontflt.asof sailora; ssmall v 
Kith, one's acquaintances. 

KlUiwake, a species of gull. 

Kleptomania, a mania for stealing. 

Knack, a petty contrivance; a lucky dax« 
Knacker, a dealer in old horses. 

Knag, a knot In wood. ^ 

Knap, a protuberance ; to br^ * 
Knapsack, s bsg esrried m tb« bMk. 
Knavery, dishonesty: petty villslnv. 
KnickerVockevs, loose knee-breecbca 
Knlck-knstok, an ornamental trifle. 

Knight, a non-hereditary title ; a chami^ 
Kntght-errant, a knight whP waau» 
search of adventures. ^ 

Knitting, a kind ol elofe network don* 
needles. - 

Knoll, a Mlloek ; to knell, to sov^ ^ 
Knot, the Interlacing or tying pi a W®* * 
fcautlvel tudfi. 
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feBonms, open mixido^ a member of 
party, 

_j« tiM pilnel^Awflf tb« Uberal part^ 
to Mt at liberty, to tree. 

At one wbo d«itroyalibe»ty> 
aa mueirtraliMMlorUeentioaa person, 

41* ttiU of lusts Of passions. 

"tbe bAlanoe,*' one of tbc sifcnB of the 

XdtoMjr, « eoUeotlon of bocdcs; a room where 
books an housed. 

UlMmtioa* a state of eanipolso or of a slightly 

iM^me who writes librettos or books of 
^ words to accompany music. 

ZtiOABM or lloenoa, a pcruilt or authorisation : 
wantonness, excess. 

ZiiOAntiatA. one vested with special authority 
to preach or to teach. 

JldoenUoiuit throwing off all reetraSiit, wanton, 
dissolute. 

Li^en* a kind of moss or ftmgus wltich some- 
times spreads over the surface of rooks and 
trirnks of trees ; a skin disease. 

Xdch'gatA* a gate with a porch at the entrance 
of a wurchyard. 

XiloherlAht tempting, pleasing to the palato: 

having a keen rmish. 

Lief, gmdlx, willingly. 

JUlegAt erne bound by feudal obligations aslcrd or 
Tassal. 

Llant a legal term denoting the right to retain 
the property of another as sccmlty (or the 
^iayment of a claim. 

Z»* 0 Ui place or stead. 

Ueuianaait-gAnAPalt the ofQccr next in rank 
to a general. 

Xdfa-annultyt a fixed sum of money paid 
yearly daring a person’s lifetime. 
lJgA.m«at« a strong fibrous band by whldi the 
bones In the body are attacked to one another. 
l4igstt«i>Af somotldng that hinds, a bondage. 
XilifbtAV>inais« a man einployea on a liglitcr or 
flat, open boat, used In loading and unloading 
tesselB. 

Llgbt«flntfArAd( nimble with tlm fingers, 
tnieviah. 

Idght-InCuitry* infantry lightly armed for 
ease in skirmishing. 

XdMhtaliig* the electric flash which precedes 
_ thunder. 

", wire-cord 
g ourrent 

ling Into the earth. I 

Kii({bt-sbip, an anchored vessel carrying a light 
for the goioanoe of sailors. I 

UgBAOUAt wooden ; like wood. I 

a kind of coal or fossil wood. 

Lignum vltaa* a South American tree with 
very hard wood. 

Likelihood, proUiblllty. 

Idlae, a darub bearing mauve or white flowers ; 
mauve. 

LiUlpntlan, dlminntlve, like the Lilliputians 
lu QuUtter't Travels. 

Llly*UvAved, -widtu livered, cowardly. 

Limb, an ann or leg of the body ; a branch. 
Llinbev, flexible, pliant; tbo forepart of a gun 
earriago. 

Limbo, a place on tbc borders of hell, aocordtng 
to cany theologians, where the souls of nn- 
beptised infants and of the Jnst who died before 
the Christian dispeusatiun await the coming of 
Christ. 

X4mA>jQloet the Jniee of the citron, nsed to 
make a cooling dri^ and aa a preventive against 
scurry. 

XaiBltetiOB, restriction. 

Llmnor, a painter, eBpeoiolly a portrait paintor. 
Limpid, clear, tronsjiarent. 

. LMnoonna, the unknown. , , , 

JLinch'pln, a pin to prevent A wheel from 
slipping off the axle. 

LlBaon, A Ume-treo. 

LtBAAitfA, race, descent. 

LdBosJ, belonging to a line, in a direct line. 
LtBAsanABtA, features, outward form. 
LlBg«vArt A loiterer, one wbc is slow in coming 
tt fioliitf* 

LlBgOt A disleci^ 

JLdaina truum. a mixed dialect twed by 
Bmropeons as a means of intercourse with 
AAstsrn nations. 

LlBffillat. one versed in many languages. 
LlnfOlsuCNSt the oomporative study of 

Lb^ttSS^ A» embfoeatlon or oily lotion. 

4 Link-boy, one who oArrles a torch to light 
^ pedestrians or passengers. 

XJuajj^ oommoiM when golf Is played ; fasten- 
ings (or enfti ; units of measurement *22 yds. 
Ltnotew^ ofl-eloth (or eoveilng lloois. 
IJliioodrOako* the residue of tb» linaeed after 
the oil has beou pressed out. 
Liniwy^woolMy* a mlsod materiil made of 
woolsnAUnen. 

LiBAtook, the stlok that fpimerlj held the 
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snunaor. 

LiffhtBlatf-oondootor, a rod and wir 

for dixectiue the course of the lightning oi 
from a bnlloing into tbo earth. 


XdqMBA*tetteataaAllon<w«^^ 
Ll^efiMtion, the process of becoming littBld, 
Or making liQtud. , 

Liquefy, to melt or make liqnid. 

Liqueur, an alcoholic cordisd. 

Liquidate, to settlemr wind up (bustness eflelXA)- 
Liqnidator, ono who winds up a bustness. 
Liquor, a liquid, alcOlmUc drink. 

Liquonee, *Uweet root,*' a root possessing 
medicinal prepertles. 

Lira, on Italian coin worth about tenpenoe. 
Lissom, lithe, gneefui, pliant. 

Listener, one w*bo listens, a hearer. 

Litsiny, a fonn of prayer eoutoining a rioted 
supplication. 

Llterai, according to the letter, following the 
actual words. 

Literary, bdooglsg to, or versed in, letters or 
iiteratnre. 

Litorate, educated, cultured. 

Literature, the collective lilenury productions 
of a country ; tho history of letters. 
Lithesome, lissom, graceful. 

Litoograpby, the art of engraving on stone. 
Litigant, one engaged in a lawsuit. 
Litigation, the act of carrying on a lawsuit 
Llti'gloua, fond of litigation. 

Litterateur, a man of letters. 

Little Go, tho name by which the Cambridge 
Previous Examination is known. 

Littoral, belonging to tlie coast. 

Llturgioed, belone^ng to a liturgy. 

Liturgy, a set fonn of prayer or ritual. 
Llvoirhood, moans of living. 

LlvolinesB, vivacity, sprightlinoss. 

LlvelenM, lasting long, entire, whole. 
Liveried, wearing a livery. 

Livery, a special uniform, a distinctive dress. 
Livery-stabla, a place where horses are kept 
for hire. 

Livid, leaden in hue. 

Llama, a wool-bearing quadruped somothing 
like a camel, foiuid in Peru. 

Load-line, a line painted on the outside of a 
vessel to allow the depth to which she may sink 
without liclng uvcr-loaded. 

Loadater or lodestar, the pole-star. 

Loamy, having rich soil. 

Loan, something lent. 

Loathing, abhorrence, shrinking, repulsion. 
Loathsomeness, rcpnlsivcncsa. 

Lobby, an ontranco-hall. 

Lobe, the rounded part of an orgon, a term 
applied to the lower part of the ear, also to each 
half of the brain ana lungs. 

Lobster, an edible ^eli-flRb. 

Locality, situation, position, noighl>ourhood. 
Localize, to dotennino the locality of ; to restrict 
to a certain locality. 

Locate, to place, to station; to determine the 
locality of. 

Loch, a Scotch name for a lal:e or inlot. 
Lock-jaw, a disease which causeB tho muscles 
of the Jaw to contract so Uiat they can no longer 
act. 

Lock-out. the act on the part of a roaster of 
shutting his employes out from lus works in 
order to enforce his claims. 

Locomotion, the act of moving from place to 
idacc. 

Locum tenons, one who imdcrtukes temporary 
duty for another. 

Locus, a lino marked out by a point moving 
aceorolng to a fixed rule. 

Locus stuidl, a recognized position. 
Lodffment, tlie act of lodging; the occupation 
of a military position. 

Lojf, a piece of a tree trunk ; a piece of wood or 
an instrument attached to a line nsed in measor- 
ing tho rate of a ship’s progress. 

Loggerhead, a wooden head, a blockhead. 
Loggisi, a corridor or arcade supported on one 
side by pillars and open to the afr on that side. 
Logic, the art of reasoning. 

Logioai, in aoGordanco with logic, consistent. 
Logloioa, one skilled in logic. 

Logos, the Divine Word, tho word of God 
incarnate. 

Log-rolUag, a working with others to secure 
one another's own persmal ends. 

Logwood, the wood of a Mexican tree from 
which a red dye is obtained. 

Loiterer, ono who is tardy or lags behind. 
Lollard, a term applied to the followers of 
Wycliffe. 

LonellBess, the state of being loncly- 
Lonesoms, fooling lonely. 

Long-boat, the principal boat on board a 
ship. 

Longevel, long-lived. 

Longevity, length of life. 

Longitude, the distance east or west of A given 
_ meridian expressod in degrees. 

Xrf>ngitttdlJO^ going from east to west; length- 
wise. 

Long-sborAinan, a wbarf-labonrer, stevedore. 
XiOBg-AUffsviBg. patient, enduring. 

Looby, A clumsy hulking tolow. 

Loon, A fibrous stflutanee used in bathinf . 
Loon, A weavimr-maebino; to i^nieax large and 


oresca^. 

s place wh«s bones am ker-: 

Loot, plunder. 

Loquaotous, tallCKttve. 
^o^tyTtAlkativenees. 
r*®£2*V!‘» » Chinees Junk. 

Lord--llo«taBaiit, cue who acts m ayieeroy c- 
deputy-governor. 

Lore, feamlng, wtedom. 

LoMa^t an opcraglaas, ipeetAdes fitted int 


Loricatod, eoatsd over vHb plates bka a coi. 
of maU. 

Lorn, forlorn, desolate, londy. 

Lornr, a four-wheeled waggon without sides. 

Losu, agood-for-nothing. a lazy worthless fcUov.. 

^thorio, a gay rakish fellow. 

LoUon, a wash or embroca^. 

Lottery, a gome of ohanee In which tho kitze: 
are drawn by lot. 

Louis d*or, an dd French coin roaglfiy cqoiva 
lent to 20 francs. 

Lounge, to loll, lie at ease; tostroG idly; akin' 
of sofa. „ 

Lout, a elumsy, unmannerly fdlow. 

Louvra, a window with sloping boards in , 
tower or building for light and ventiistion. ou: 
to allow the sound of bells to go out. 

Lovollnasa, the state of being lovely, beauty. 

Loving cup, a large cup of wine passed fror 
guest to guest. 

Lowering, cloudy, threatening, scHen. 

Lovlandor, a native of lowlands, especially c' 
the Scotch Lowlands. 

Lowllnoaw, humUiiy. 

Loyallat. a faithful adherent of the gsccetrsi 
line of sovereigns. 

Loyalty, fidelity. 

Lozenge, a diamond-shaped object, a medicinii. 

Lubricate, to lesBcn friction by oiling. 

Lubricity, oUiness, sUppcriocss, sbiftiuess 
wouionnosB. 

Lucidity, clearness. 

Lucifer, "light-bearer"— Satan's name before 
his fall : the morning star. 

Lucrative, profitable, prodnotlve of eairt. 

Lucubration, a work composed wliu the hein 
of the midnight oil, a earefolly studied ooru 
pcBitlon. 

.Ludiotous, laughable, ridiculous, absurd. 

Lull, tho side of a vessel facing tbo viriud ; to sal 
near tho wind. 

Luggage, traveliers’ baggage. 

Lugubrious, doleful. 

LuKov/arm, tepid. 

Lullaby, hush-a-by, a slumhex song. 

Lumbago, rhoumatism in the lower p^irt oi ch 
back. 

Lumbar, belonging to tho loins. 

Luminary, that which gives light ; a star, tl. 
sun or moon. 

Luminosity, the power ct glring Ugk 
brilliancy. 

Lumlnoug* light-giving, shining. 

Lunacy, madness, insauJly. 

Lunar, belonging to the moon. 

Lunatic, a madman, an insane person. 

Luncheon, a light meal between brealLfast asi 
dinner. 

Ltinette, a high window to tho walls d t 
building w’ith a vaulted roof. 

Lungs, me organs of respiration. 

Lunge,, to thrust. 

Lupus, a disease that mortifies the flesh, usual 
affecting the face. 

Lurch, to heel over, sway to one side. 

Lure, to entice, inveigle, decoy. 

Lurid, wan and gloomy, ghastly polo. O 

Luscious, sweet and Jnioy to taste. 

Lustiness, robustness, vigonr. 

Lustration, the rite of jpurifiestlon. 

Lustre, brUllanoy, polish. 

Lustrum, a pmioa of five years. 

Lusua naturae* a freak of nature- 

Lute, eatxtoged tostniment like a guitar. 

Lutheran, a follower of Lather. 

LunnjdanoA, profuse growth, esntberan^ .. 

Luxurious* abonndl^ to Inanxry, fond 
luxury, voluptuous. . , . 

Luxury, the state ot AbUBdanoe or oam, daL 


in bodies. , , 

Lymphatle, oenveyteglym^; / 

Ly n or, to inflict tnxnmary paifishment wiu> 

LsnfttiK%»y?^samn^ Jostlee. exercised 


Lynx-eyed7 ihan^^ted a ly®*;, 
Lyre, a musioal tostruaMnt like a bvp 
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Icao. 

MMiiAaiBliilt to (»Ter a teni imH 
' teK vto^ ptodocc 

j||||§lS«^mi« ]0Bf Barroiw 

||[[{iilniMM>i^?'a t>twQl? made of fiOwjc* itowwdfi 
a Idod of halr^olL , , 

MS^AaDtoTHHUto of th« outer aetwoik-irhiclt 

— -^STaoteflolo**^ 

utOBUke K»a. to ooftm by sMolnfr. 
rtn*ii. onuning and nnprJncloIrd 
"‘S'Sl £e(KUMt of ll«ckia'.>elli the XtaUnu 

a gun whleb can fire mecy 
Ohete In ■aeeeiudon. 

llMtlilnavy^* luGchaafeal eouitivauces for 
MNiuolng labouTt lu ae Mn ee. 

■teJbtBTOl, ft ealt-waier fieh which forms an 
imwwtant article of diet. 

h« ft B'oterproof cloak or coat. 

„,i* "tUo prcftt world,” the uisItcmc. 

"my lady,” ft formal and rcapeetful 

0 of addreBsing a lady. 

^Jiar« ft red vcgetahlo dye. 

— dal»«.aclM>lc©ldndolritcrry. 
ilmdamalaidla* a Ffcmeh term used as a formal 
nodo of ttddroMrfng a young lady. 

KadOttnstt the Vi^iu Mary, a polnthig of the 

Vs^d^Mpora* eonU. 

abuSvIfialt a graceful lyric arranged for serenil 

M«n»d, a Sacohante. a tremled woman. 
Mkaa'tro. a master of any art, a ecenpe^.rr. 
Ifla^auBlne* a periodical: A eturehouNO, a ware. 

““ lant*,adeopplnlcfaloar. 

Jtoty* full of macRota ; full of whims. 

3* tlie wise men of Ewt. 
flcwllyf in A magic or r.terlons manner, 
floiaii, a sorcerer. a.i cnohantur. 

''stovialf belonging to a matfistratc; ncvcrc, 

lorltative. 

Kfatflatiokoyi a body of nnaglstrates, the otfu c 
of amagishrste. 

fda^fumlmltyt nobility or gc.nei'osKy of epirit. 
IdftgnaRlxnotta, large- fK.ub d, rascious. 
ISa«(nate. a person of a dignitary. 

MajfnatJo, haring tho p^pcrticc of a msgiiet, 
atiraotlvo. 

ffskinmUmn* the propcilles of the ina^nt, 
attrmGti%'c force. 

llsutnillcat* ” My soul doth magnify the Lord ' ' 
—tlw Virgin M.nry’8 song of tiiftni'.sgivlng. 
tf atfnlflounoo, eplcmiour, grandeur. 
Xda^nlfloOt a ^^nctlan grandee. 

.Kagnliy, to make great; (^xtol. 
Ksig'nlloauftnti grandiloquent, bombastic. 
Vstflfnltaaa* slxc. 

Maffimni* a two quart measure. 

Xa^aam opus* the great work of a man's 
life, a masterpiece. 

Mmgym^t n Bimgarlcn. 

Xuamjah, the tUle of an Indian prince. 
Kahatma, one Tersed hi occult mruterics. 
KabXi agreat religious leader cxj o' Uu by the 
Kohammedans; a false pvophtt claiming to be 
this leader. 

Xsthl-stlok or maul-stlofc, a painter's s(l; 
«aed to steady the hand. 

Vahotfany* » reddish wood of a South American 
tree, mnen used for famitiiro. 

Kaluau^ an elephant driver. 

XaldattllxiwM* girlishness, glrlis^i modesty. 
Xatl«g*aln« a train which oarrice the nost> 
ofHoemaUa. 

XatmeA, disfigured, mnlllatr>d. crip^i. d. 
fifiSblnlsuacUthe main body of Lut.: opposed to 


MnintaAn* to support, uphold. 
XaitiUiaaBoe. means of support ; the uphold- 
ing or oonttnuanoe. 

Kaua» Indian oom. 



.„a of enamelled china. 

>» a honae-steward. 

^.naral. the title of the officer who 

tanks next to a Iwatenanl-gcurral. 

Wsi|oilty, the greater number ; the age of 21. 
lIiUMHanift* a temporary expedient. 
Hamdlltistmenti a wrong or imaatfafactory* 
adiastmeiit. 

Vahattminlartwr' , ; on, mlsmanagemani » (of 

Mililte affiirr' 

■KArolt. .. -.vr,.rd. ...v.imsy. 
wa|-a)tKe, d-, ;o ■ ,f ../i,, m<<.%ainesa 

XiaiuiSiKui. ..,w< 

> 1 ; ''inK'd ov4of plaea 

XniaiclJ U <>;' th;- j.iaun- f,' nalnrla. or fever dne 

x< txlH.'i.-d.ti'A?,'?,, 

'**^^****««»^«m- 

3^a>, rrnar, w*a-n!',-;Hnc , 

iNlOi CiW u». 

aSSJ?gs:u" 
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BtalMttmilattc « ditaaatty, fetfeOfy 
mation. 

XaHek, spite, Ul-wfU. 

el. iifeidtf { iMi^ 
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shape. 

Malinsey. aldnd of Canary wtna. 

taxlpim.«tlCQt on evil practieo. 

leali-Uqnoi*. any Uquor made of malt or berlcy 
steeped and drlod. 

lfiaicnaat« to iU-treat, ln)are. , . 

Molvanatlon, fraud, peculation, corrupt 
jpractioci when hi office. 

filnmmal, an animal that sncklett Its young. 

Bfanuttoii, wealth, riches. 

Mammoth, an extinct mon&ter resembling 
a huge elcpliant.' 

Majoaolo, a fetter for the wrist. 

finanogomont, the act of managing or admlnis- 

Man%at, a small loaf of fine white broad. 

Mancha, a Munobnrion. 

MondamuB, a writ issued by a blgh oouit 
o.>-dcnng a person or society to carry out some 
duty. 

fitandtuln, ft Cbincso magistrate: a amsU and 
chob'c spocios of or.’nge. 

Idandatft, an oAk'.ltd order. 

Mandibla, tbu iaw of an Insoot. 

Mandoline, a musical instrument resembling 
a guitar. 

Mandrake, a plant posscsKlug narcotic proper- 

f if'ti. 

K an du cate, to chew, 

Maniige, thoartof trafntng lunrses. i 

Manca, the sj'irits or Bhadt-s of the departed. 

Mange, a akin iUk. ase to which dogs and other 
oiilmiilH art) ilahle. 

Mangrove, a ireowhhh grev/s In tlio ludire, 
tho bark of wiiich is used in tanning. 

Man-hole, an t;in-.nmg In adroln for convenience 
in irjialrlug It. 

Mania, inaanm, Insanity, a crane. 

Maniac, a modniiin, a raving hinatio. 

Manicure, the o:,r.-^ of the hands. 

Manlfftstatlon, u malUng vislbl*\ a revelation 
or display. 

rsonlfeaitf, a proclanmilon, a public statcmenl 
or declaration. 

filunifold, many In numbor, numerous. 

Manikin, a iittic man, a dwarf. 

Manipulate, to hauoie, to work upon with tho 
hiutds. 

Manna, the fivjvl given by Ood to the iBraclllcs 
in the wlhh-ruoiis. 

Mannerism, a trick of speech or goclure. 

Manaeavre, a clever device to giUu an end; a 
skilful movement of men or ships. 

Slsunor, that p.'irt of a nobleman's lands which 
he retained for his ownuBC. 

Mansard, a rouf with a broken slojpe. 

Manan, a Scutch name for Uto ministci’t 1 ioi«a. 

Manalaughtar, the act of killing a person 
v.itliout delilM'rotc intention. 

Mantcl-piace, a projecting ledge over a Cre- 
plaoe- 

BiantlllA, ft piece of lace drapcjy worn over the 
head and shoulders. 

Mantua-maher. a dress maker. 

Manual, a hand-book or bandy trcaUii& on a 
subject. 

Manufnutory, the works wlierc certain goods 
are manufaeturod. 

Manufaotura, to make or pniduee. 

Manumlsalon, the act of releasing from 
slavery. 

Manumit, to set free. 

Manusoript, a document written by baud. 

Manx, belonging to tho Isle of Man. 

Maori, an aburininal of Kew Zealand. 

Marauder, ouc who makes a pluntlcrlng raid. 

Marohloneau, the v.ife a murquis. 

Margarine, an oUy substance used oa a sub- 
stitute for butior. 

Marginal, in the margin. 

MaFlago de cenvananco, a rosrriaco from 
motives of InU nat. 

Marine, bdunghig to the sea; a soldier In the 

n.AYV, 

Marine atore, a store where materials belong- 
ing to old sliips are sold. 

Marlolatry, the worship of the Virgin Mary. 

Marionette, a dancing puppet. 

Marital, belonging to a busliand. 

Maritime, bclonpng to the soa. 

Markedly, in a pronounced manner, pointedly. 

Marketaole, saleable. 

Marline, a small ropo used for winding round 
another roTO. 

BarliaaeiMke, a mtked instnunent nsed for 
separating the strstids of a rope. 

Msupmalade, preserve made <d etangcc. 

Maroon, to put ashore on an nnlnheblted place 
and leave tovstaift for oneadl. 

Maroon or naroBo, a kiad of red eefear. 


tow 


shfpftsapnxo. ^ 

KaMoatry, work inlidd wttjhvarioai eolanwi 
wmra, iTcay and other ornamental wibstiaisan, 
Xmwimmi or marqula, a netde who iMih» 
next to a dtdee'. 

Marriageable, fit for marriage. 

Marehml, to set la order, axxay; a. nilliti>)r 
offioerof iihfUraak. 

MamltaUlBg, the act of anweginf in ordering 
putting to arrays ^ . 

iDtunsuplal, ft poached animal. ... 

MarteuO'towar, one of a number of clrdoSmt 
towers boUt the coast for defensite 

]£p£SS4aW» epeelal laws enfosnod tna distifel 
to war tima . ^ 

Marttugata. » strap oonnoettog a hone'a btt 
with the girth ; a spar nnder a bowsptiit.^ 
Kartlnnan, the feast of IhS: ICarttth 
November 11th. 

Mstotyxv a witness for the faith: onewhowifteit 
for a eanse : one who dies lor hisreUgioa. 
Martyrolegy, a book or histoiT of ntartysn. 
Marvel* a w'oudor. 

Marvallona, wondevftiL 
Manootta or maooot, a lucky penny; uof 
thing or person supposed to bring good luek. 
MaacuHna, of male gender; manly, virile. 
Masonle, belonging to a mason. 

Maaonry, mason's work; the profesrion of ' 
ft freemason. 

HaaqunraAo, an entertatomeut in which tha 
performers are masqued. 
maeaaora, wholesale slaughter, 

MaaBaga. a eonrse of medical treatment eon- 
■Isting of the application of friction to tho 
affected parts. 

Maaaaur m., maesattaa /., one who prac> 
tisoB mamago. 

Maaalveness, bnlklness. 
hiaaa-maetlng, a monster mming, a gencrsl, 
open meeting. 

Maaay, massive, bulky. 

Mantar-koy, a key able to open many locks, 
fi^'aatar- piece, a supreme work of art. 

Mastery, the upper-hand. 

Mantlcate, to chew. 

Mastloatlon, the set of chewing. 

MaMtifl, a b’trge strong cv^g used as a house-dog. 
Matador, tbc one who despatches the boll in a 
bullfight. 

Matoh-maltli)!?, attempting to bring about a 
marriage. 

Material, oorporcBl as opposed to spiritual, 
sul ritftnUBl; the BubBtnuro of which anything 
Ih niKile. 

Mate'rlally, In a eubijtnr tia! or material degree. 
MatArlel, the sum toi"l of the iustrumeuts 


employed for any purpose. 

Maternal, bolonglng to a mother 

Maternity* mothornood. 

Mathematically, iv a mathenifitleal or exact 
manner. 

Mathematlos, the selenoo which deals with 
nioffnltudo and number. 

Hatina, morning service according to tho booh 
of Common Prayer. 

KatJndo, an afternoon pcrformaooe of a play or 
coneert. 

Matricide, one guilty of the murder of bis 
ntotber. 

Matrlenlata, to pass a college entrance cxaml. 
nation and thus becomo an undergraduate. 

Matrimonial, belonging to marriage. 

Matrimony, marriage. 

Matrix, the womb; the cavity of a mould or of 
a seal. 

Matronly, like a married woman; staM. 

Mattreas, a bcd-caso stalled with wool or horss 
hair and quilted. 

Maturity, rlponms. 

Hatutl'nal, belonging to the morning. 

Maudlin, foolishly sentimental, mawkish. 

Mattp«, In spite of. 

Maxim, a proceiit, a wise saying. 

Maximum, tho iullest amount, the highest 
number attainable. 

Mayonnaise, a rich white ranee used for fish 
and poultry. • 

Mayor, the chief magistrate of a town, 

Mayoraltir, the office of a mayor. 

Maao, A Ul^rinth. 

Mazurka, a Polish donee. 

Mow ottlpa, mine is the fault, the blauo la 

Moadow, rich pasture land. 


M«^ro, scanty', pwr^^ 


omixe or Indian com. 

Maannows, lack of generosity; base or ignoble 
conduct ; low condition. 

MeaslBS, an infections diseoM marked kf a wd 
rash and attended with fever. 

MoaBurabln, able to be measured or estlmaitod. 


Moausuro, extent, degree ; dimenshma* sfeiidard 
of mesanromont; metre; means to m sodj a 


Moohanloally, to anitolianieal Mynfimetfey 

St -2 
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» iMffe nedal. » rotmd Ubict nlth 


» portmH or inscription. 
to Interfere. 

Mftdlal. middle, fntcrveninf;. ^ Mnscnm^ 

Vftdlstet to Intervene between two parties at and lane 
▼oriaaes In order to bring about a reoonciliatidn. MestlKo, 
Vt'dlator, one who lutorveues to bring about of Spanii 
• noondllation. MatalUo 

Xadlealt belonging to medicine. clear-sov 


sent by one to another. 

^ ^es a meattgo. Mliilsta'rlal, belonging to the ministry. 

M awl auiw, JHetar$. , ploral of Hr. Minimtvmnt, one who ministen. 

«*Miiatfa, a dwelling house with oot-bnlldlngs Mlniatiatlvat serv ing. 

and land attached. Mlnlatiy, the act of serving ; fha duties or 

™ * P«non of mixed birth, the offspring offloe of a clergyman : ^ body of mint^n 

of Spanish and Amerlcan-ludlan parents. who govern the «)un try. 

JDataillo* made of metal, like metal; lustrous ; ]Iliior» less or iuferlcr In else or imnortsiue: 
clear-sounding. ^ ^ a person under the age of 21. 

working metals. Minority* the lesser of two nmnbew Into which 

metainopphosiB* trsnsformatlon. the whole is divided; the condition ot n»»H« 




M^loata* to render mcdidnol. 
MaBIO'inal, having medical proi 


■amo'lnM.havmg medical propmlsi. MntainopphosiB* transformation. the whee ls ^vided; the condition ot beius 

•[•lUa'wal, belonging to the mladlo ages. Metaphor, a condensed sin^ with the word nnder 21. * 

Ma^ooro. ordinary, commcmplace. exprewlng likeness omitted. Htnatav, an obbey ohnroh. cathedraL 

Madtoe'rf ty, the state of being uMdlooro or Mataphorloal, figurative. Mlnstrai, a bnrd ^ ^ 

^ measure out, allot, apportion. Minetralay, the art of a minstrel. 

Mad*Uaf^a ?*** transmigration of souls Mint, a place whore money is coined by govern- 

SSliim ♦Sill'. ,JwilS>e6odlJyform into another. ment authority; a plant with fragrant Icwes 

middling, extreme , an^hlng Hataop, a shooting star. from which a sauce Is prepared. 

H * bridge or ground of com- Matar, a mcohanical device for registering the Minuandi, the upper orUurgcrnumborlnasub. 
munleation; a person by whom communications omonnt of gas consumed. traction sum. u««a«*u»»uw 

■sS^^s^ nf ttij. nuftiM Af „ MInnat, a stately old-fashioned dance for two 

52!?2lLwr?lJ? - « persons. 

‘ follower of John Wesley. Minna, less, without ; tHfe sign of subtraction. 

.SiAnauk . A* — o ^ MatMlated, mixed with methyl or spirits of Mln'ute, eoth part of an hour or of a degree ; 

, a brief note of some transacUon. 

f -..If I ,u the regular recurrence of accent In lines Mlnu'te, exceedingly small. 

soSfs 0I? roSjiM ‘ ^ ^ magnifying the {Je 8® ^ business transacted at 

® MeS.{)5SlniS‘to the metro. MlSStimf minute details. 

Mida^vf2n Jm Af . n„r «« « u 1 *®®**^P“®*»«* on Instrument for beating time In Mlracla-play, an curly form of the drama to 

® member of a (Icrman gufid .music. * which BcrlDtiTr^ snMocts are ronresrnted. 


Minority, the lesser of two nmnbeni into which 
the whole is divided; tha condition ot being 


sommotipiaoc. 

Maditation, thought, reflection. 
Mad'ltAilva, thoughtful, reflective. 


munleation ; a person by whom communications 
ore conducted. 

■adal'lary, of the nature of marrow. 


52fi2iLwr?lJ?* : « . M®*5®dloal, systematic. persons. 

‘ P'P® !J«t!>odlat. a follower of John Wesley. Wnna, lei 

Methylated, mixed with methyl or spirits of Mln'ute, ( 
■••“■•-"Ouaa* a place of assembly, con- wood. a brief no 

*•1!®*.®?* «lc]r^adachc; a sudden attack to Metr^.^nertalnme* to the metre. 


M4datav-alngar« a member of a derman gufld 
of poets. 


MXWor/'SSon ot gloom. Sffio?."' ^^10^.“"““ 

f II j , Mexzo, on Italian term meaning "half” or MlrineoB, muddiness. 

/* I 2 ’ * deej^nlng of ‘ middle." Mirror, a glass or polished surface whlclh reflects 

animals. Mazxo-tltit, a process of engraving on metal. Images. 


tor beating time In Mlracla-play, an early form of the drama to 
which scriptural snblects are represented. 


biKhop of the cliicf ccclcaiastical city, an oxch- 
biflliop. 


Mezzo, an Italian term meaning "half" or Mlrineoa, muddlness. 

‘middle." Mirror, a glass or polisl 

raezzo-tltit, a process of engraving on metal. Images. 


Miraculous, having the nature of a miracle. 
Mlra'ge, an inversion of images and other 
optical illusions duo to certain atmosphciio 
conditions. 


Mirror, a glass or polished surface whlclh reflects 
images. 


mMMfAZJ — 1 B prucesB ni vninaving on mciai. l imaacB. 

1 *' Mica, mineral rock condstlng of thin transparent Misadventure, a mishap, accident. 


intermingle in a hand-to-hand encounter. 

Meliorate, to ameliorate, make better, Im- 
prove. 

JfbJUMuent, flowing sweetly along. 

Melodle, pertaining to melody. 

Melodrama, a seutlmoutoi and sensational 
drama. 

Melody, a tnuslcal air or tunc. 

Melon, a juicy fruit of the cucumber genus. 

Membrane, a thin tissue whlcli cov'crs or line.? 
various organs In the body. 

Memento, a token of rcmembranco, a souvenir. 

Memoir, a biographical record. 

Memorabilia, things worthy <^f note. 

MemoreJidum (]>l. -da), a record or note of 
things to be remembered. 

Memorial, something which commcmoiutcs the 
dead; a written petition. 


Mla'anthropa, one who hates, despises, os 
niasma, a poisonous exhalation from swamps. distrusts his fellow men. 
ailohaelmaa, ttie feast of bt. Michael, Septem- Mlaan'thropy, dislike of mankind. 

her 2hlh. Hiaapplioatlon, an erroneous application, 

iniorobe, a minute organism present In diseased Mlaapprehanalon, a misuiulcrstandlng. 

organic mottor. Mlsapjproprlatlntf, appropriating wrongfully, 

raiorocoam, the world in miniature (said of applying to wrong puiposcs. 

, Mlsbeffotten,lU-begottcn,nnlawfalIybegotte!i.. 

inioroin'eter, an inetnwnent for measuring Misbehaviour, ill behaviour, miscondnoi. 


small distances. Misbelief, erroneous belief. 

mlcroMope, an Instrument for magnifying the Mfsoaloulation, an error In calcnlatlon. 

6I/.C ol minuto objects so as to render tnem Miscarriage, mismanagement, failure in the 


clonrly vlsililc. 

Microsoo'plst, one skilled In the we ol the 
microscope. 

M|dden, a dnst heap, manure heap, 
nliddleman, an agent between the producer 
and the consumer. 


iemory,tho faculty of remembering; rcmcm- ' Midriff, the diaphragm. 


branoe. 

Meuaoe, a threat. 
Menacing, threatening. 


Mld'wlfery, the art of a midwife, the nursing of 
a woman In childbirth. 

Mien, expresKion of countenance, bearing. 


conduct of an affair, nnsnccossf ul lasuo ; the oc; 
of giving birth preniaturely. 

Miscellaneous, of various kinds, lictcro- 
geneouH. 

mlsohlef, barm, Injury; tlie intcnlios to 
injure; playful annoyance. 

BEIa'chievousthanuf ul, Injurlons ; intending to 
injure; teasing. 

Misconception, a misunderstanding. 

Misconduct, improper or unbecoming conduct. 


^ iiouaehold, houflcliold arrange- Hltfnonetteb ftn annual which bears a flower MI*oonstructlon, a mislnterprotatioa. 

11 *1 r ..,.11... i 1 Wth a very sweet scent. Mlscon'strue, to interpret amiss, to put 

aenagerie, a collcotion of wild beasts kept for Migration, the net of passing from one region a wrong construction upon, 
show; general managen'.ent. to another. ■' 


Meadeolotts, gunty of faischood, Ij’Ing. 
Meadaolty, untrntmulnoss, falsehood. 

M endleaney, a state of beggary. 
Mendicant, a beggar. 

Menial, servile, mean ; a domestic servant. 


Ml'tfratory, given to migrating. 
Mikado, tiie JCmporor of Japan. 
Mildew, a parasitlo fungus, blight. 
Mileage, the number of miles traversed. 
Militant, fighting. 


*®****”*®“* military despotism, a military Mlsdoer, an evil-doer, 


Miscount, to miscalculate. 

Miscreant, an evil-doer, scoundrel. 

Misdeed, an evil deed. 

Misdemeanour, an offence against the law . 

an act of misconduct. 

Misdirect, to direct wrongly. 


Mise-en-sobne* the putting on the stage, th'j 

5222?!!.* *v .V, Multary, lielonging to the array, staging. 

5^^^ VI* ®7?*7 reo“tb, monthly. Militate, to conflict, contend, light. Miser, one who loves money and hoards U. 

522f?!i2. measured. Militia, a body of men trained to serve for home » penurious person. 

522?2i^^* . defence. Miserable, wretched, unhappy. 

222!?"!,*i!li?*°?# ’’’ ^“1**®* , 15H!'L"®®P* W' unmanly effeminate person. Mlsere're, the Slst Psalm, a penitential moIiu 

® dishes ready at Millboard, strong cardboard or paste board. Misery, wretchedness, unliappincBs.misfonunt'. 

1 „ . Millenorlan, one who believes in the millen- Misfit, an article of dress wbJcli does not fit. 

c:^cally wicked like nlum or tho reign of Christ on earth for Misfortune, trouble, distress, ill-fortuno. 

„ wA99®y®®"‘ Misgiving, fear, apprehension, 

noxious (to smell). Millennial, liclonging to the mlllcnnlnm. Misguided, mistaken, lt d astray, 

belonmng to trade or comincreo. M llllmotre, the thousandth part of a metre. Misinterpretation, an erroncons cxplana- 

,-i - M.,1. ^ .. making and trimming tion, mlsconstmction. 

; articles made by milliners. Mislay, to lay aside and forget the place of. 
who possesses at least a million M Ismanagement, error iu management, bs i 
management. 


^ , w wi« iiiuunaiiubii ytMii ui a uicbie. 

P®®®y avaricious; o Millinery, the art of making and trimming 

fcrcign seri'ice for hire, hats and bonnets ; articles made by milliners. 

5222il?!/iiU . ^ wTOllen goods. Millionaire, one who possesses at least a million 

MOMltoa^o, goods for sale. pounds, 

525Si2iL*®^iln Unil-wrlght, a workman who constructs or 

pitiless, ruthless. repairs the.machlnery of mills. 

mercury or qulcksUvcr; re- Milt, the soft roo of a fish, the spleen, 
■smbl^merou^, sprightly. Mime, a burlesque or farce ; an actor in a farce. 

M f jq.l tfe, only. Mimetle, Imitative. 

52!5r*2fl2.'*** *^*1?’’,°?' v , . . Mimicry, imitation, a burlesque representa* 

M®gWb to cause to be absorbed, to be absorbed. iion, • -h 

Mowy Wttg belonging to mld-d^ ; on imaginary Mimoza, a shrub with delicate, sensitive leaves, 
g^ olrole passing through the poles and any and bearing a beantSfol yellow flower. 


pounds. management. 

Mlll-WFlght, a workman who constructs or Mlonomer, a name wrongly or InBppfcprlate)^ 
repairs thc.machincry of mills. applied. 

Milt, the soft roo of a fish, the spleen. MlCd'gamlzt, one who hates marriage. 

Mime, a burlesque or farce ; an actor in a farce. Miso'gynlst, a woman-hater. 

Mimetle, imitative. Mlapinnt, a printer’s error, an error In print. 

Mlmlory, imltaUon, a burlesque representa* Mleprlzion, a mistake: neglect to recogni?'' 


ciMe passing through the poles and any and bearing a beautiful yellow flower. 

^tovioiia, possessing merit, worthy, deserv- Mln^ry,*Si^tenfng,“Sacing. 

, , Mtnclnt affected In speech or gait. 


tag. 

Meminciit, gaiety. 

Megry-emdrew, a clown or mountebank. 


—— f SB «»«.\#vva» a«awM*ai>vi.ssnM»» WfxasvaM* asi/u4SU III iflt; UarbXl^ On CO Ulf 

Kturnr-^Oiiglit, a V shaped bone ta the breast which arc neither animal nor vogi 

, . ... . , MlnuwdCHCp, the science whi( 

, 0 norriags with one of lower minerals. 


statUm. 

iB « rt d> MrUtatag to mesmorlnn. 


lion, a criminal offence; failure to give toforaation 

Mimoza, a shrub with delicate, sensitive leaves, about tho capital crime of another. 

and bearing a beantSfol yellow flower. Mizpvonunolatlon, incorrect pronunciation 

Mlnavzt, u tiUl slender turret. Mlzquote, to quote wrongly or inoeearatoly- 

Mln'atory, threatening, menacing. HizreprozeatEttorcprescntunjustlyorantraiy 

Hlnoin^ affected in speech or gait. Mlzvule, misgovemment, disorder. 

Hinantl, a name giver to all inorganic snb- Mizzal, a mass-book. 

found in the earth, or to those substances Mlzahapen, ill-sbapcn, deformed, 
which ^ neither animal nor vegetable. Mizzllz, a weapon for hurling to a distance. 

Mmandogy, the science which treats of Mizztonary,on«whogoefouami88lOB,uBaaky 
minerals. for the spread of religion. 

Mlttiatarz, on a small scale, z minute portrait Mlzslvz* something sent, z note. 
geneizUy painted on iTdfy. Mlaipzll, to speU tacoxreetly. 



ENaUSH DICTIONARY. 


Hire, lost 


iSm. 

■IgtakahK. ^ ^ 


WlcfletMt A ptrultle |d«nt bewlng a WAX-Uko 
benrr. fonnd on OAks And A|»ple-tr^. 

« Tloleot north-weat wind pWAleat in 

, A miaooBoopUan OAOsIng 

WmSto W wrenely : to HI nw ; to miMpply. 
Vltti* A mlBiite qnantlty ; n mimite in^t« 
MiUmliflai»Aa AUoTlAUon, amelioimtion. 
HfrH T f»r *«g A mitre or eonleal bisltop * eap. 
MixtoMf A eompouiMl ol VArlotu insredionts. 
XlBSl«» to dri2zio. , ^ 

MuuamteA.AiyAtomof Alditonemorr. 

ditok or ucuoh oxIginttUy (or detouiive 

p j^ RytMe to bo nurrod ensny. 
MobniMitlon. A fAtberiuc of troopt In readisew 
f« ocUve w^lco. 

W^b-rotot tbe tuprcmacy ot tUe disorderly 


Moo’oatfdikt A shoo worn by North American 


lloekArir* derision; o travesty, an empty 

Ji^k^erolfi* A OQniposition lu which the 
heroie ityle is burlesmied. 

]8ook>tiupil«* aaoup flavoured so as to rcsemblo 
tnrUo MQp* 

Model* A pattern to he imitated ; a miniature 
reprodneuon of some oMeet; one who aits to 
artists AS a model of the human form. . . ^ . 

M<kdelleir»one who shapes or fasiUous objects la 

Modianste, to check or restrain. 

Modemtor* one wlio restrains vrithln dno 
llznits: the presldcut o( the Presbyterian 
OhnroD Oonndl. 

Modem* belonKing to the present day. 

ModemBess* state o( being modem. 

Modesty* humility, delicacy, purity. 

Medleiun* a small or )>cni)ty amount. 

Modlfloation* a sh^utly altered form, an 
altoraUon. 

Modtoh* fashlrmahlc. np to date. 

Modlst* one who follows tlie fashions. 

Medlst^ a fasltiouable dressmaker. 

Modttlete* to va^ the voice or the key. 

Modns onenaiiai* method of procedure. 

Modna Vivendi* an arrangement by which 
livlnff together is rendered poKslble. 

Mogul, the title of the former native rulers of 
the hlognl empire In Hliidostan. 

Mobelr* a silky fabrio made of the hair of the 
Angora goat. 

Mohammedaniain. adherence to the doctrines 
of Moliamniod, the Mohauimodao religion. 

Moiety* a half, a share. 

Moire* watered sill(, any watered materfai. 

MolfO antique* n rich watered silk like those 
worn to former days. 

Moisten, to make moist. 

Molar* one of the back teeth, a grinder; per- 
taining to the mass or whole of a body. 

Molasses* treacle. 

Molsouls* the smaUeiit particle of a stibatsnce 
that may be looked npon at having separate 
exlstenoe. 

Molest* to harass, annoy. 

Mollify* to soften, appease. 

MoUuso* one of a ulsns of toTortsbrates Includ- 
ing oysters and mussels. 

Momentary, lasting only a moment. 

Momentous, of serious iiniwrt, critical. 

Momentum* impetus, the oumbtoed effect of 
tbs mass and velocity of a body. 

Monaohlsm* monastic iiic, the system ol 
monaatichnn. 

Monarch* a supreme ruler, sovereign. 

Monastery* an abode whero monks live, 
a Anvent. 

Monststlo* belonging to monlts. 

Monaatlclsm* tiio adoption of a monaattc life ; 
the gystem of life In monasteries. 

Monetary, financial. 

Mraey-market* business done on the Stock 

lBachang *> 

Money-order, a post office order, a postal 
order. 

a doalcr, vendor. 

I, an animal of mixed breed. 

_ one who admonishes, exhorts or 
wme : A senior scholar invested with limltcsd 

mmSr korlAtory', in a warning 


MoBltiee^a amior ptmii in a jfi^rls' sch ool who 
baa apMlol duties and limited authority. 

* instrument ^th one 

Monoelisome. a painting hi one colour. 

A Single eyeglass. 

Arranged lor 


.* tbs oostom of marrying oao wife 

*2S^S!K^ “ “**” Interwoven in 


MoaoiotfaftAioiiioafir. 
fH*^****«*i*^t>«ajty a pexam vbo It IBM on one 

]£!B<^i»blyt the exdudve ri^t of selUng, 
eorelurivep^ession. 

Men^etsiii?the*^ef% oiio Qod. 
MoaotiBt, a painting in one tint. 

MonotOBSi* an utterance in a nnlform time or 

Ifllonot'onoiis* lacking in variety* tedious. 
Moaot'ony* tedious unlfonnlty. , . , , , 

Moassldaeur* a French title* ‘ ' xny lord, osod 
of Bishops. _ 

Moaslsor* Afr., a French tlUe. 

Monsooa* a wind which blows periodically in 
the Indian Ocean. . . 

Moastnanoo* a saered vessel In whloh the 
eonseerated host It presented to the people for 
adoration in Boman Catholic ehorches. 
HoaatroAlty* an abnormal being; something 
huge or enormous. ^ , 

Moaatroua* abnormal, unnatural; huge, 
enormous. 

Moat-do-piAtfi. a Froncli pawn-shop, 
llloaumentid* like a monument, memorable. 
Bfoodlnosa* sollonncss, gloominees. 
filooB-oalf. a deformed thing; a fool. 

Moon- lighioF* one of a baud of lawless mflians 
who were guilty of agrariau outrages by night 
to Ireland. 

Moon-atruok, crazy, mad. 

Moor, one of mixed African and Arabian descent. 
Mooring* anchors and cables by which a ship is 
held fast. 

Moot* to bring forward or introduce a subject at 
a meeting, lor dlscussinn. 

Mopo* to pine, to be downcast. 

Moplah* given to pining or mupiug. 

Moralno* the debris of bouldcra and gravel 
brought down by a glacier. 

Moralo* moral tone, tlie degree ol courageous 
endurance lu danger. 

Moralist, one w’ho incr-diBrs or points a moral. 
Morality, obedience to moral laws ; virtue. 
Morsdly, in a moml manner. 

Morass* a manh, quagmire. 

Moravian, a mrmb«'r uf a small Trot cat ant sect. 
Morbid* dlbcafieJ, unhealthy-minded. 

Morosau* a fragment, a small picre. 
Mord&clous* inclined to bite, sarcastic. 
Mordant* biting, caustic. 

Morganat'io* a term applied to the. marriage of 
a prince with one wiio is not of royal birth. 
Morgtto* s French name f<»r a piaco wh«>re the 
tiodTos of those found dead are exposed to view 
for Identification. 

Moribund* In a dying condition, effete. 
Mormon* one of a polygamous American 
religiovis sect. 

Momlntf-otar* a star which Is vlelble early In 
the morning, cspeetally the planet Venus; a 
cruel medinnval weapon. 

Moroooo* a fine grained leather made of goat- 
skin. 

Moroso* surly. 

Morphism a narcotic drug obtained from opium. 
Morphology* the science which treats of the 
forins of organic life. 

Moraal* a little bit. 

Mortality* tiro state of being mortal or liable 
to doatli ; the death-rate. 

Mortally, fatally, or in a deadly manner. 
Mortar, cement for binding stont's ; a vessel In 
whloh ingredients are pounded with a pcntle; a 
kind of cannon. 

Mortar-board* a mason's board for holding 
mortar ; a square college can. 

Mortgago* to pledge lands or buildln.^s as 
security for money lent. 

Mortification* the process of becoming gan- 
grened ; annoyance, humiliation. 

Mortlao* to Join boards together by means of a 
projecting wedge on one, and a eorzespoudtog 
aperture on the other, to dovetail. 

Mortuary, a chamber where the bodies of the 
dead are placed. 

Mosaics, artistic designs or plcturoi wroaght in 
inlaid stone or glass work. 

Moslom* Mohammedan. 

Mosquo* a Mohammedan temple. 

Mosquito, A kind of gnot with a poisonous 
bite. 

Moss-trooper* s raider who Infested the bogs 
on the borders of England and Scotland. 

Mot, A witty saying, an epigram. 

Mots* a particle of dust. 

Motot or motott* a musical oompositlon 
niually dealing with a sacred subject. 
Mother-of-pearl* the pearly substance which 
lines the shell of the pearl-oyster. 

Mother Church* a Cliur<m which has been 
tostrumcntal in establlsbing daughter Clmrches. 
Mothsr-tonguo* one's native language. 
Mothsr-vit* natural Inborn wit, common 
sense. 

Motif* the leading theme of a muslosl or 
dramstio composition. 

Motion* the act ol moving; a proposal before a 
meeting. 

Motlvti that which moves or aetaateg. 


Mottvllar. the Abiuty to prodnee motloBI 
eApaeity for movement. 

Ho^y* A Jester's p^-colonved dreurheterO' 

>isiss; a’ machine which prodnees motion. 
Motto* A short pithy phrase, the oharacterlstle 
phrase attached to a ooat ot anus ; tbs verse In 
a Christinas cracker. 

MouJlk, see mttjilc. , ^ „ . . . ^ 

Moud, soil or earth ; the hollow ease In which 
liquid or soft substances take their shape before 
they are hardened. 

Hoaldor, to crumble away: decay. 
Mouldlnafitt* the itate of being decayed or 
mildewed. . . 

Moult, to cast or shed the feathen. 

Hooad* the orb surmounted by a cross which 
forms part of the regalia. 

Mouataln-dov, whisky. ^ 

Mouatalneer* one who climbs moontalns, coe 
who dwells on the mountains. 

Ilfonntebank* a quack, charlatan. 

Mourn* to lament, grieve. 

Mouataeho, the hair on the upper lip. 
Movable* able to be moved. 

Mucilatfo* a soloUoQ of gum. 

Huoun, a viscous fluid secreted by the mncooi) 
membrane. . 

Muemsln* one who at stated times calls the 
Mohammedans to prayer. 

Mufrottoe* a woollen cuff for the wrist. 

Mufti or luuftoe* civilian dross ss opposed to 
military coatiiino, 

Mujlk or moujlk* a Jlusfllan peasant. 

M^atto* one who is o* mixed race, having one 
wliife and one block parent. 

Mulct* to piiniab by a fine. 

M uleteer, a miilc-drlvcr. 

Mullah* like n ntulc, stubborn. 

Ufiulllon, a vertical division between two panes 
of a window. 

Multlfarloun, diversincd, of manifold variety. 
Multiform, having many forms. 

MuItlplA* a numiK-r wiiich contains another 
number an exact number of times. 
Multiplication, the process of adding a 
number to itself; rcpetliUm; rcprodnctlun ; 
increw'c. 

Multiplicity, manifold repetition. 
Multitudinous* containing a vast number. 
Multum In pax>vo, a great deal in a small 
compass, a compendium. 

Mummer* n nnisqurradcr ; an actor. 
Idummory* iuakqner*<hiig, buffoonery, empty 
show. 

Mummy* a dead body which has been cm- 
1 1.1 lined. 

Mumpa* a disenne causing a swoUing of the 
idamla of the neck. 

Muiidnne, onrtbly, terrpB*rlnl. 
IWunl'olpal*holoiigiiig to a free town orntmicl* 
mhty. 

Hfuniolpallty, a tonm or district which has 
tlio vlgbl ol self-pove.. invent. 

Munificence* liberality on a and generous 
r.eale. 

K uniment* means of defence ; charter or UUc- 
di’cds. 

Munitions* military stores. 

Mural, belonging to n wall. 

Murderous* b]oodthir.<)tv, cruel. 

M urmur, n low indistinct sound ; a complaint. 
Murrain, a foot and moutli disease which 
nttacks cattle. 

Murrey* mulberry colour. 

Muscatel* a gia]ie with a choice flavour. 
Muscle* fibrous tisKuc v.’liicL, by oontraciing, 
produces liodlly movements. 

Muscovite* belonging to Moncow, Bnsslan. 
hluBoular, Itclougtog to the muscles, having 
strong muscles. 

Muso, to pomler, meditate; one of the Nine 
Muses; poetic Inspiration. 

ISuBeuro* a bulUlltvg containing a classified 
collection of antiquities or of artistic or sdentifio 
objects of tatcrcBt. 

M usloally* in a musical or harmonious manner* 
MuBiolaa* one Hkllled in music. 

Musing, pondering, meditating. 

Musketry, the practice ol firing with hand 


k/mIIB 


— Ja, a thin, gauzy, cottdA material. 

MuBSUiman* a Mohammedan. 

Mustard* s pungent condiment prepared (tom. 
the seed of a plant. 

Master, to gather together, collect. 

Mustlness* monldlneBs, stalcncsa 

Mutability* liability to change. 

Mutation* the proce ss of changing. 

Mntatls mutandis* the necessary alteratlooa 
having been made. 

Mute* silent; a dumb man ; an attendant at a 
funeral; a small clip used to deaden the sound 
of stringed instruments; a ntm-continuant con- 
sonant sound. 

Mutllata, to disfigure, malm, mangle. 

Mutlnasr* one who rebels against oonstitatAd 
authority. 

Mutinous* rebellions. 

Mutiny* a rebelilon or rorolt agalaat reeognlMfll 
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ENCJUSH DICTrOBTABY. 




S^5S£ *B< iun«l • iMi 

HIM or Inttowr fostonod on to iho month ol « 
dot topnwcnt ttoMtinK; the mouth oi u|;ua. 
nHsy» oontoiod or duBod throoch driah. 

Dutch title OQUivAleiit to dfr. 
Mralodafi the Mlenoe wbleh trceto oi the 
mapelfii. 

||yniilHk*onewhotoehort«i«1itod. 

HKiroi^at newr^bt or short tirbtediiMM. 
MwimAt ten thousend, a countless nuntWr. ^ 
JKyip'mldon* <0110 who oarrli^s out Another e 
orders without scruple or hesitAtlou. 

■jmhf ea erozoAtlo gum obtsincd from an 
Juabian shrub. , . . 

■S^o* a flowering evergreen shrub with giossy 
^Kavos and a sweet scent. 

Mjatorloao, full of mystory. 

BSitorr* sometbiug strange and secret or 
beyond comprehension ; an early form of the 
drama dealiitg with sacred subjects. 

Mystical, belonging to a sacred myntwy. 
Myattolsm* a tendency to seek direct oom> 
monion with Ood by ecstatic oonteuiplatlon. 
Mystify, to puzzle, confuse. 

Myth, a legend dealing with an early period of 
the life of a nation ; a Act it inns story. 
Mythical, fabulous, flctltlous. 

Mythology, tbe mytlis of a people ; tho study 
and investigation of m> tlis. 

Haboht a governor under the Mogul Empire In 
India ; a very wealthy men. 
nu>thar*of*i>eacl. 

[adlr. the point of the colcstial sphere exactly 
ci^site the zenith. 

MiMd. a water nymph, 
llalCf m., nstXvo unaflscied, artless. 
Malhroto. ilmplidty of manner, articsancis. 
Mamby-pstmby. silly ; foolishly ocutiincntal. 
Mamoaalb I. one who Is named after another. 
Mankaon. a ootton cloth of n yellowish colour. 
Mapary. household linen. 

Maphtha. an Inflammable linuld. 
napkin, a cloth awed at table to wipe the bauds. 
Mavdacuo* a spring flower. 

Marcotie. a drug which produces torpor. 

Ifard. an argmatJe plant, 
liargnllc. a tobacco-pipe used In tlie East. 
Manra'tion. the act of tolling or writing. 
Mar'ratlve. an account of an evout; a atory. 


ji»r rastvai an aooQiiiib u. au vvwub. n nwtj, 

S arrow-mixidedl. not liberal In one's views. 

ansrlial. a mmibcr of the whale family. 
Masai, bclocglng to the nose ; sounded through 
lhanose. 

Masoant, coming into existence ; growing. 
Mastiaesc. filtbluoss, obscenity! a display of 
Uhtemper. 

Maaturtium. a genus of plants. 

Matal. belonging to one's birth. 

§ atation. the act of Mwl)ninii;:r. 
atatorlal. adapted to swiiuinlng. 
ational. helouglug to a nation ; public; 
general. 

■atlonalUt. on advu&atc ut natluual ludepend* 

cnsc. 

nativity, birth ; time, place, etc., of birth. 

S attlBCM. neatness. triniuc*iM. 
atural. produced by nature; cuaiicctcd; an 
Idiot. 

MatnmUat* a student of natural hlatoiy. 



ifhtsgfdlnw* 


denial as **]»l**; a 

trolcMCiQWs 

ht BctfottaS^ to treat with, to 


ManjChtliy. wickedly; mischierouslv. 
'lausMia. Mckness of tho stomach; dbiguat 




Mauccously. loatbsom^. 

Mautoh-fllri. an Indian dancing-girl. 
Maatleal. bolonglug to shlpa or sailors. 
Maatllua. a moliuso of southern seas. 
llav a| i the centre port of a ohuroli ; tho hub of a 

Mavcl. the centre ol the abdomen. 

Mavltfabic, admitting of tbe passage of ships. 
Mavlglatlont the art of mamuting a ship. 
Mawy. a labourer mwagod in digging, etc. 
Mavy. the warships of a nation ; a fleet. 
MsunuFltc. a Jew vowed to an austere Ufa 
Jni^MUiiui. belonging io Naples. 
Maap-tldcCf tho lowest tides. 

Maai-havd. a cow-herd. 

Mahnla (pi. nebulaih a misty i*atoh of light In 
the heavens; a mistiness Lu the eye; a duo 
aloud as of diut. ^ 

Mabalay. akin to nebula. 

||jlku\oaa.mVaty , cloudy . 

Macaasaty, essential; nccdlul; InevUable. 
Maaaasltata. to make nect snery : to force. 
Xaoeasttoua. poy«iiT.strb'^on : iu need. 

» string u besds, etc., worn on the 


Ma|IXflnea« anjust of pe^eetj 
bargain. 

Magotlatlori. the set of negothtttog. 

MagvasB. a black woman. 

Nayan. a spiced drink of wine, ete. 
Malghbottr. one who lives near to another. 
Nam. ooiw no one dissenting. 

Mam'asin. Uie goddess of vengeance or tlltimste 
Justice. 

Maology. tho introdnotlcm of new trorda nr 
doctriuci 


doctrines. 
_raoj ■ 

Naoi 


Maophi^a. a recent eonvert. 
itarlazn 


Ma(KN»lori!r« a list or mglster of deaths ; obituary 
noords. 

HaaMnMUHnr* tho art of revoaUngfutare evaats 
hy oonuaunlcation with the dead. 

■aesomanUo. relatlxig to aecromonoy. 

gaaropolis. a cemetemr. 

llaotar. the bevexsge 0 ! tlie gods : the honey of 
aisnts. 

Jraa, bom: s term denoting a married woman's 
snaiden name. 

■ ■ pafl saas ai. want, poverty. 

■Mai^la«i|un, aJtoeooh-lM^ rifle Icndhy Iho 


the introduction of new words or 

Naphtha, a dmg that drives away pain. 
MaphaWt the son of a brother or sister. 
Napotlam* favouritism to relatives. 
Narvalesa. without strength : laelUng will. 
Nanroust relating to the nerves ; timid. 
Moaolanea* ignorance. 

Meat-eggi an egg left in the nest to keep the 
hen from forgaking It; something laid by as a 
beginning. 

Mat or uatti allowing of no deduction ; clear 
(profit). 

Nethepmost* lowest. 

Mouralgla. nervo pain. 

Mauri’tu, liiflammatioa of a nerve. 
Neurot'lc, acting on the nerves ; liable to nerve 
complaints. 

Maiitrality« the state of giving no support to 
either side. 

MautvallKO* to render neutral, and of no effect. 
NautMLl'tliit, a dull grayish tint. 
Mawamongar, one who circulates news. 
Mlalaarie.xooUshness: nonsense. 

Nibllok, a golf-club with an iron head. 

Mleaty, accuracy; dcUoatc rnanagement. 
Mloha, a recess for a statue, cto. 

Mfakelt a whitish met^. 

Mleotlno. a poisonous alkaloid in tobacco. 
Nlaea* tho daughter of a brother or sister. 
Mlggardllneaa. avarice, stinginess. 
Mlgktlngala. a bird that sings at niglit. 
Mllilllamt nothingness; the principles of the 
Mlhlllsla. 

Mihllfatt a member of a secret Itr.seiaa society. 
Mlmblaneas* quickness, activity. 

Nlnnbu;^. a halo; a rain-cloud. 

Mlmfrod. a great hunter. 

Nlnoonipoopt a fool, a simpleton. 

Mloha (nP-o-tic), a gricl-strickou woman. 
Mlnra'na, the flual state ol abaoluto rapesa as 
taught by Buddiiism. 

Mini prlua, a court for tbe trial of civil cases. 
MUra« soltpuire or nitrate of potash. 

Mitrogen* a gas which forms nearly four-fifths 
of Uie atmosimero. 

MItvo'ganous* contidnlng nitrogen. 

Ml vacua, snowy; like snow. 

Nobility, pemiiis of high nuik ; dignity; great- 
ness of cliaractor. 

Mooturnal, bcinnging to Uie night. 

Module* a small Jivnp. 

Moatio, pertaining to the intellect. 

Mo|jgii3« n Biuall mug; a insusure equal to a 

MolMUie, noxious, anwholoeome, offensive. 
Molaiia voians* whether you will or no; In 
any ease. 

Moma4, one of a wandering tribe. 

Mon da plume, a name assumed by an author. 
Mo'manclatui«, the system of names used hi 
any science. 

MomlnHl, xiot real, existing merdy In name. 
Mominaia, to appoint; to suggest aa a eaudl* 
date. 

Monlnaa, a person nominated. 
Mon-Moaptaaoa, refusal to reedvo or agree 
to. 

Nonage* minority, childhood. 
Nonaganarian* a person rdnety years old. 
Monoa* the present occasion. 

Monahalanoa, indifference, earolcisness. I 
MomoaToviniEt, one who retuaes to eoulonn 
to the eatabllrimd Church. 

Mondaaerlpt, dlflicalt to desoilbe ; odd. 
Monaxitity* naa-ezlsi«nc«; a person of no im- 
^portonco whatever. 

M^aauehf that whi(di it unequalled. 
Manjarln^ not swearing aUegiance. 
NonparafJ* of unequalled exeelloace; a anutil 
Printing type. 

Maaplna, to confound, to puzzle. 
Monaauaioal, meaningkaa, foolish. 
Moa«iSaq'altup, an erroneous ooneluslon. 
Monault* the abandonment of a lawtult. 
MooBtlda, mid-day. 

Mooaa* a nmnlng knot which tics the tighter tho 
numit if drawn. 

Mona, a rule ; a modoL 
Monnal* according ^ role, usual, ri^pilar. 

— '‘“ivla. 



Motai^tF. tSw qnallty of hofng lonwMIt : a 
wellrkaown persea. 

Motayy* a legaloMeeiririmattoatoeoittHWla* «te. 

:sssssais.r«s»y“^^ 

Mfotioaal* ideal : imaginary. 

Hotonlaty* puMto Knomedge 
doaldfulTamti; Ill-repute. 

Motorloua* pubUoly known (nanally Jri a bad 
sense). 

Moaght, nothing. 

Moarishmanttfood; rostenmwa. 

Mo«8,ilie Intellect; eommoaionaa. 

Movolist, a writer of novels. • 

Movloa. a beginner; one In a sriUgtont honao 
who has not yet taken the vow. 

Novltlata, the time of being a nosloa. 

Novna homo, one who has risen in wo woitd. 
H owfaere, not In any piece. % 

Noxious, barminl, injurious. 

Nuanca, a gradation of hnoor tiah 
Mttblla, marriageable. 

Nueloua, a central part round which rnattst 
gathers: tho body of a cornel. 

M udity* nakedness. 

Nu'getoiFi trifling; futile. 

Nuioanco, something that annoys or offends. 
Nullah* a mountainous wateroouxsoin the East 
Indies. 

Null and void, of no legol vaUdliy; Invalid. 
Nulli^, to aunul ; to make void. 

NuUity* without validity ; nonentity. 
Numbneaa* the state at being wi^ot sensa- 
tion. 

Numeral, expresstog a nnmber ; a figram. 
Mameration* the art of numbering. 
Numerical, denoting nnmber. 

NumlKmatlo, relating to coins or medals. 
Numskull, a dnnoe, a blockhead. 

Nuncio, an envoy from the Pope. 

Nunnery, a religions house for women. 
Nuptials, s marriage. 

Nursaryman, a man who reampbuits foraol*. 
Nurture, to educate; to bring up; the act of 
nourishing, edccation. 

Nutriment, nourishment: food. 

Nutrl'tioua, nourishing. 

Nu'trltlve, nourishing. 

Nymph, a youthful goddess Of the woods and 
waters, etc. 

Oaf, a changeling; a dolt. 

Oakum, old ropes unravdlt-d. 

Ostrsman, one wiu> pulls at an oar ; a boating 
man. 

Oa'alB, a fertile spot in the midst of a desert. 
Oasthonee. a building where hops ore dried. 
Oatan* nundc of oats. 

Oath, a solemn declaration with an appeal to 
(4o(l to witness its truth; an imprecation. 
Obbligato, a free musical aocompaniment. 
Ob'dnrate, hardened ; stubboru. 

ObedJouco, submission to aixthority. 
Obelsanoe, a bow or act of reveronze. 

Obelisk, a lofty four-sided pillar tkperiag aa U 
rises. 

Obese, fat; corpulent. 

ObOBlty, extreme fatness. 

Obey, to show obedience to. 

Obfuaoate, to darken ; to bewilder. 

Obit, a death, the anniversary of a death. 

Obilt, a Latin word meaning ** he (or riie) died.*^ 
Obiter dictum, a casual romerk. 

Obituary, relating to the death of nitersofU 
Objeetionabla, uablo to be opposed or disap- 
proved of : unpleasant. 

ODleotiv e, jcelating to an objeet ; external. 
Objuration, a binding by oath. 

Objurgation, reimxn ; eensnra. 

Oblate, flattened at tho poles. 

Oblation* on offering ; a saorlflea. 

Obligation, the binding power of a vow or cos- 
tract ; indebtedness for a favour. 

Obligatory* imposing on obilgatlon ; bfaJfug. 
Oblti^gii mvU, complaisant. 

Obllgna, not perpokxdicitlax or horizontal, in- 
clined I wanting In directness. 
ObliaultykOhliquetuM*, wrong condhet. 
Obliteration* effaemuent: smnetion. 
OWvlon* itxg<MvSattm\ ins stoto ol \«g 


Oblo4uy*oeBHoribasBpe^; dlagsaot;staad-'r 
Obnoxious, dlsagreeabls; offensive. 

Oboo* a wind tmtnunent. 
OttBO«na.ofIeiisivo: indecent; Ul-oaunsd. 
Obsosmity* the qixality o! beuK obsoeue. . 
Obaou'psuaiiistt an opponent of thS'pnKprc J ^ 

oiwon]^^* darkness : uuintelllgibloiiesa ; lov- 


OlHHMmt^ to entreat, to Imi^bni. 
ObsoffUlos* fnneralrites. ^ . 

ObiiiiMottS* eompUnI ; strrilriy suhsussiTb 




aktcaittoa; nl 

get of olmrftag: omiuuIc. 
y« A idLue tar A6tM06i#*<iirt'Obi^ 

tbe ftuto ol ^«l»g wwailoA ^ c-n 
_wa spirit. ^ ofJiOlet:* or out of d»to. 

mIo&uwb^w 

' • — ■ — to midwifery. 

^^^non: iManfitciie^ 

. ri rwir. lood, elsmoroua, tnrbutent. 
LtoaucottethtngiHbieh Idoeks the way. 
btoTuiat may be procored. 
to pndi or be poohed whore one IB pot 

utamUaedtobbtrode. ^ ^ 

^ pidntal; not acute : dull, itapld. 
j» the fa«a or head of a coin, or medal. 

t« to atold, topcrn’ent, to remote. 

...OiUkeirldent; eaidlydiacorercd. 
MMMfonalthappMdng at Inten^als ; Inddental ; 

Iwftttlsg a epechu oeeaeloBu 
“"lltfoBt, the west 

itpnt, the hiadcr part of the head. 

MlidA. to abut no ; to abeorb. 
llnaioii* the acm oceludliig. 
lit* eeerei; hidden ; unknown. 
jltntloa« the state of being i'oneoalcd. 
_iip«jitt one who has possession, 
iflvpinr. an oooupaat, 

ViuPt to happen ; to come to one s tnmd. 

OoouriHsnon* an event ; something that occurs. 
OeeauilOt betonglng to tlio ocean. 
Oehlocraoy* government by tlie common 
people. 

OtthiMf clay nsnally yellow, used as a pigment. 
PhtaifonttJ. having eifjht sldM and angles. 
Ootave* eonaistlng of eight: an interval in 
music; the Avcc-k after a Saint's d.vy. 

Qetnvo> a book in which a sltcet iu folded Into 
eight leaves. 

Ohiotfe&arian* a person eighty years old. 
Oe'topna, a species ol cuttlc-dsh. 
detorooB. the ohlld ot a quadroon and a white. 
OPtaoIt a tax on goods as they are brought 
ihrengh tlie gates of a city. 

^ Jus depending on tite eye ; knov/n by the oyo. 
-ollai. en cye-spccliUict. 

«aJlalC( a female slave in a Turkish harem. 

' dfelXow.amembcr of ase<;rot,inntnal (Mxicty. 

dity, a strange person or tiling; eiuguhirity. 
44 m«nt« a thlug loft over. 

Uouit hateful, detestable: eanning hate, 
liiimt hatred, the quality ot provoking h&tc. 
'~)PiroPoaii. fragrant, poifiuncd. 
ji<oaaf having a sweet scent. 

| r« scent, fragrance; repute. 

waste; carrion; refnso: dung. 

D«» crime; injury: displeasure; attack, 
slvoly. disogrccab^; by wav of attack, 
tory, alms coilcctea in church. 
sllUBt exaggerated o(lh:la.I routine. 

11 reuelver* an offloiol who examines 
hoakrapts. 

OfRolatUt to discharge an office ; to preside. 
OffiotouSf forward In assisting ; interfering. 
OAog, the horlxon nt sea. 

Offaooarlntff matter rubbed oil In cleaning; 
refna e. 

OIBspnlxigi children ; production of any kind. 
OfM* a moulding with an outward and an 
Inward eun'o, like a modified 8 . 

Oghsun» ancient Irish writing. 

Ogra. a nionster who figures in fairy tales. 
Ouiunantt a fatty substance applied as a solve. 
OlMi'^Otta, elly, unctuous. 

JmitaUon of an oil painting. 
****thig to the sense of smell. 
ilUBvehyt a form of government which places 
snprame power in the hands of a few. 


o»:: 


- “*•* the branch of an olive-tree : the 

^ssnblflm of peace. ' 

** i » «ort of hath mado In Spain ; 


p rf8|nt3«Tr DiCSP3iEAB7. 


— rWaAJMA. 

Omnorthem horUou on lummct evenings. 

form ui operation upon a pettos; to wor» a 
machine. 

8?155f&r!fSS»‘"SSTS^ .1 ««.«! 

effective; a workman. 

OplitbalmJa,f a disc^ of the eye lids. 
O^lAtet a meololne that oaneea sleep. 

Opine* to think, to Judge. 

Optnlon* mental vl^. Judgment. 
Oplnlonntliret having undue faith In one s 
oiduion. 

Opium* a narootlo drug. _ ^ , 

Oppidan* a btudeut at Eton College boarded In 
aliouso. 

Oppo'nant. an antagonist ; an advetaary. 
Oppoptuna, seasonable, convenient, occtirrlng 
ata convenient time. 

Opportunist* one who waits upon opportunities 
to timi them to his own ad 'vantage. 

Opposite* placed in front; adverse, contrary. 


Opposition* position faoing something; 1 
anoe4 a party oppoflcd to anotlier. 

Oppression* unjust treatment; severity; lassi- 
tude. 

Opprobrious, rcproachfid ; disgraceful. 

Opprobrium* scrrrillty; disgrace. 

Oppugn* to oppose, to resist. 

Optic, relating lo the sense of sight. 

Optician* a dealer in optical liiitnuncnte. 

OptlmlsiBi the doctrine that ever^’tliing In 
nature la ordered for the best; prrsisteut good 
nature; bopefulnoss. 

Optional* left to one's own choice* 

Opulence* w*ealth, afllucnco. 

Opulent* wealthy, afiltu nt. 

OpusoulOt a small work. 

Oracle, the answer given by a god; the god 
himself, or the place where he was consulted; 
a wise person. 

Oracular, relating to oracles; seemingly wise. 

Oral* uiif red, not written. 

Orangeman* a member of an Irish Protestant 
Society. 

Oration, a public speech delivered with caro. 

Oratorical, befitting an orator ; rhetorical. 

Or'atory, cloqtuuico ; a place of w’urship. 

Orb. a circle; a sphere; a celestial body ; tbceye. 

Orbit* the Uno ooscribed by the revolution of a 
planet; the hollow containing the eye. 

Orohara* a garden of fmit-treea. 

Orohaatral* relating to an orchestra or body of 
musicians. 

Orohastratloii. the arrangement of music for 
an orchestra. 

Ordain* to appoint ; to decree ; to admit to holy 
orders. 

Ordeal, a severe trial or test. 

Orderlineas* regtdaiity. 

Orderly* methodicel, regular; a soldier cm- 

_ployed as an olttoer'a messenger or servant. 

Ordinance* a law, a mle ; a rite. 

Ordinarily* according to ousLom. 

Ordination* the act of ordaining. 

Ordnance, cannon, guns. 

Ortoanoe purvey* Uie ofllolal construction of 
““ 

Or^m<^ as it is taken from the mine. 

Organic, belonging to organs or parts perform. 
Ing some function. 

Organism*' an oraanlo strcctore. anything 
possessing organic we. 

OrgSAlsatlon* the act of erranging, 

Orgnam, ezoesaire ezeftemest. 


jmi 

OvittVy* P atruotmel device wbteh 4iAid<M»i 
oS5Si^*yofdSg**r e ec da l a ed doehtinee dc 
apelUng end wriitog 

CtaSf^luM; thaiwhl^remeina , 

Osoillniion, a moving to and fm ISte e 

OaoaSaSkiB, the act of klMlng; t!io eot et 
tOBChina like two curves. ^ 

OslprF* a piece where oders or wWowi on 


OssillPd^dd* ^ proeeaa of ehangiog into a 

M^i^ppareat ; aeoming, not 
OsKtoSlSii. wtward show; ambitious dla- 

oSentatlduPb fond of shew: ahm. 
Oetraeipm* banishment from ancient Athsni. 
OstSa!. the largest Uvlna bird. 

Otloae* Idle, without employmont 
Otology, the study of the ear. 

Ottoman* relating to the Turka* e hind oC 
couch. 

Ouet* to expel ; to dislodge. 

S utbid* to bid higher than another. 

utorop* the rising ot e layor of rock to 
surface. . . 

Outfitter, a provider of outfits. . , , 
Ont-herod* to Burnass in cruelty or wJcdiedaeia 

g utlander* a fotwmaer. 
utlaw* one eacoludod from the beneftt « the 
law; a robber. .. . 

Outlawry* the set of outlawlnft a mn. 
Outmanosuvrs* to gain advantage m roanesttv- 
, ring; to out-wit. ... 

! Out'put* the produce of a factory or mine. 

! Out'raga, unprovoked violence ; Injui^ ; Insult* 

' Outrance* the final extremity. 

Outrd* exaggerated; slngnto. 

Outepan, to unyoke oxen from a waggon. 
Outwit, to get the bettor ot by stratagem. 
Outwork* an outer part of a fortification. 
Ovation, an entlmfifastic public reception. 
Ovoralls* looso trousers worn over others. 

Ov orbearlng* arrogant, imperious. 

Overdue* not paid or arrived at the proper time. 
Overeatimate, to place too high a vahie cou 
Overhaul* to tospecl closely; to examine. 
Overreach* to roach too far; to deceive. 
OvoTBeer* a superintendent. 

Oversight* superintendence; a inietake. 
Overt* open, public; apparent. 

Overture* au introductory piece of musie; 1 
proposal. 

Overweening* arrogant, vain. 

Overwork* to w-ork too liard. 

Overwrought* worked too much ; orer-excUed. 
Oviform* liavlng the shape of an egg. 

Ovum (pi. ova), an egg. 

Owlet, a small owl. 

Oaonlau, a member of th llclveraityof Oxfiu’d. 


aeanooR mlxtuze. 

Olympi^* t^ larval of four years between 
twoeclebratlons ot the Olyrtipie gomes, used in 

reckoning time In ancient Gie^. 

Omega* the last letter of (he Greek alphabet, 
g^st* a kind of poiteokeniade wlth^. 

a 6!gu Ola eomiag event; • prognosth . „ 

OmnJlina* a Jams „vi , / Oriental* beUmaag to the Eut. 

otounfilcsaknowladg*. ' OrllUuBuno. tbn uvelLtit 

herixm, a mL^ vuilcotlon ot 
v'tnnsuji* idl-deToattiie, 

h tte 


Oxygen, a gas forml^ part of the atmosphere. 
Oyer, a Ueavin; in a oourt of law. 

- - public ciJer or officer of a 

he j * 


byes* tho cry ol 
court of law Do(( 

Oyster-patty* a small pie of nvsters. 
Ozone, a kina of ( ' “ ' — 


tho cry of a 1 

lore he niKkes his proelamalioi 



Ort. namm e, tha ancient toyal standard 


\^z.onv, a nmu ui oxygen, fonuing a very amali 
part of the atmosphere. 

Pabulum* food for tho mind or body. 

Pace, a step: gait; degree of speed ; toa.’icom- 
puny oompetitora in a race to set tlm sliced. 
Pachydermatous* thick-skinned. 

Pacino, peacemaking. niUd, appeasing. 
Pacifioatlon, the not of making peace. 
Pacify, to api)eu 8 o, to quiet. 

Package, a oundle : somctldng pocked up. 
Paok-iCQ* large floating masses of ice collected 
together. 

Pack-eaddle, a saddle on whloh bardens am 
laid. 

Pact* a contract : a covenant. 

Paddle-box* tiio cose of a ateamer’c paddle- 
■wljeol. 

Paddock, a small grassy enclosnre ; a toad. 
Paddy, rice in tho husk ; an Irishman. 
Pa'dishaht e title of Uxe Jultac of luriioy end 

Fadra, ‘uther, a term applied to a pripatia boqw 
J anda. 

Paean, a song ol triumph, 

Pa^anUun, beatbevlam. 

Palfeautr|r. pomp; showy display. 

PadjAda* a Uman temple ov Idol; aulndian coVo. 
PtSAnaaa. \nvQ£.t-wva^i;.teae. 
Pa\aetsdi\iitL*W\)Ov\o\A', Vw\5.Vo%i{y««Xca.tw. 
Pair-royal* three cords oi the unne Idnd \a 


OrtfflB* l^gi^iwr or aoorca of anything. 

Orlilnally, in tho beginning, at first. 
Originator* one vdio beghM or givea origin to 
anything. 

OPuion* a prayer, a snppUcatloa. 
Qraamcntal* aorvlM to omainent or adorn. 
Ornate* decorated; etobandciy finished. 


Pal* a ehiun, a partner. 

Palace* the residence of a sovereign or hlsboo. 
Palshdln* a Imight-erraut, a champion. 
Palssography* an ancient mooc ot writing j 
the arc of reading ancient numosi'vipts. 
PaliBollthIo, rehitlng to the earlier stone age, 
Palsaontology, the science of fossil remains. 
PaJanuuin, an Eoatom eervtege J»ni« mi (lif 
Bhouiaersoemfin. 
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ENGLISH DICTIONAKX, 


raw: 


pleMlnc to th« tut«. 

KlKtoi^tlw xoof « the mouth; tlu taaie of 
taste. ^ 

belon^g to or like a palace. 

the area govcnied by a count- 


one inrected with royal righta. 

INtla'von Idle chatter; a conference; to flatter. 

Valaa'tMtt a place for wreitUng, etc. 

PalaBtrian« relating to wrmtllng. 

IPal'atta* a light hoard on which a painter mlxci 
his colonn. 

ValllNiyt a lady’a aaddle-honte. 

Paltf the aaered language of the Baddlileti. 

iPalimpMat* pai^ment from which the writ- 
ing hae been eraeed and again written on. 

Pal'lttdrome* a word or aentonee which li the 
■ame read backwards or forwards. 

PaUaadai a protective fence of stakes. 

|Pall-boarer« one who walks beside the eoffln 
at a fanrral and formerly held the comcn of 
the pel). 

ffalladiom, a statue of FaUas; a defence; a 
metal. 


Pallet* a small bed. 
Palliate* b 


j*toexeose: to lessen gnilt; toallevlate. 

Palliative* extenuating; mitigating. 

Pallid* pale, siokly-looklng. 

Pallor* paleness. 

Palmer* a pilgrim come bach from the ZXoly 
Land. 

PaUnlatry* the tollliM of fortunes 1^ the hand. 
Pain Sunday* the Sunday before Eaatcr. 
Palpable* perceptible by the touch ; plain. 
Palpitation* a riolent throbbing of the heart. 
Palsy* paralysis. 

l^tniieaB. meanneia; worthlessness. 
Paln'dal* marshy. 

Pampas* the treeless plains of South America. 
Pamper* to glut ; to overfeed. 

Pamphleteor* a writer of pamphlets. 
Panaoe'a* a universal remedy. 
Pan-Anfllloan, representing all those holding 
the doctrines of the Anglican Cliureh. 
Pandect* a treatise that comprcliends the whole 
of a science. 

Pandemoniom* the abode of devils ; an unruly 
gathering. 

Paae^r'le* a laudatory speech or writing. 
Panel* a board enclosed in a frame; a roll 
containing the names of those summoned to 
serve on a jury. 

Paaelllnd* werk done in panels ; a structure of 
panels. 

Panic* sadden fear; great fright. 

Pannade* food for swine in tiie forests. 
Pannef* a kind of rustic saddle. 

Pannier* a basket thrown over a borse’s back 
Panoply* complete armour. 

Panoptioon, a kind of prison in which the colls 
are ml visible from one point; an exhibition 
room. 

Panorama* an extensive view represented by a 
series of pictures. 

Pantibloona* trousers ; clowns In a pantomime. 
Panteohnloon* a place for the storing of 
lumlture, or lor the ^alu o! manutacturca 
articles of every kind. 

.Pantheism, the doctrine that God and the 
universe are one. 

.Pantheon, a temple of all the gods. 

Pantile* an earthenware tile of an ogee shape. 
Pautfeoo'raoy* a community in which all aro 
CQual. 

Pantoro^at* a writer on general knowledge. 
Pantomime* dumb show; e Christmas (hcatrl- 
oal entertaiumrnt. 

Pantomimic* relating to pantomime. 

Panton, a horseshoe of a special kind. 
Panurfly* ability to perform all kinds of work. 
Papacy* the oillce and authority of the Pope. 
Paper-money, banknotes, etc. 
Paplor-mbohe, the pulp of paper made into 
various articles and japanned. 

Papist, a Roman Catiiolio. 

Papoose* a North American Indian baby. 
Papulous* spotty, pimply. 

Papy'rns* an Egyptian plant from which paper 
was made in ancient times. 

Par* state of couallty ; eqnal value. 

Panabla. an ailegor^ld to point a moral. 
Parab'ola, a geomouical curve; the curve made 
by a projectile. 

Parachute* a sort of umbrella by aid of which 
a descent is made from a balloon. 

Paraclete, one who assists; Uie Comforter. 
Paradigm* an example: an example of inflec- 

Paradox, a statement which, though appearing 
, contradictory, Is uevertbeless true, 
t Paradoxloal* having the nature of a paradox. 
ParafRu* a fatty substance obtained from shalo 
and coal. 

Pai^ott, a model ; a pattern of perfection. 
Paragraph* a prsbo^ in a book or writing 
bdii^n on a freah line. 

Parallax* a teeming change In the position of 
anything, eauaed by the observer changing his 
posiUoD. 

Pa^lal, extended in the same direetloo and 
■tescrTlng the same dletanoe. 


Paral^ofllsm. false leaeonhur. 

Paralyae* to ctrike with paralysis; to render 
powcn 60 Sa 

Panalyais* loss of power in any part of the 
body. 

Paraly tlo* one affected with paralysis ; pertain- 
ing to paralysis. 

Paramount;, above all the reel ; chief. 
Paramour* a lover; a mistress. 

Parapet* a anil bresst-btgb. 
Paraphernalia, artlclos of adornment, eto. 
Faraphraie* to express the meaning of e 
passage in other words. 

Paraelte, a hanger-on ; a plant or animal which 
lives npon another. 

Parasitlo* resembling a parasite ; fawning. 
Parasol* a small umbrella for the sun. 

ParesB, the three Fates. 

Parchment* skins prepared for writing on. 
Pard, a leopard or panther. 

Parentage* extraction, birth. 

Paren'thesls (pi. parentheses), a clause inserted 
in a sentence without being necessary to its 
oompleteness. 

Parenthetical, pertaining to a parenthesis. 
Par excellence* above all, pre-eminently. 
Pariah, an outcast; one of tnc lowest orders of 
the Hindus. 

Pari'etal. belonging to the sides or walls. 

Pari nasBU* with equal steps. 

Parishioner, one belonging to a parish. 
Parlslenne, a female native of Paris. 

Parity, equality; resemblance. 

Parlanoe* conversation ; maimer of speech. 
Parliamentary* pertaining to parliament. 
Parlour* a sitting-room for common use. 
Parnasalan, relating to Parnassus, a mountain 
sacred to the Mupca. 

Paroehlal, belonging to a parish. 

Parody* a comic imitation of a poem, etc. 
Psu>olo* word of honour ; a password. 
Paroquet, a small parrot. 

Paroxysm, a sudden fit of pain or anger. 
Par'quetry. inlaid woodwork used for floorluR. 
Parricide, the murder or i,iurdcrcr of a parent. 
Parry* to turn aahle. to evade*. 

Parsimonious, frugal, siwring, stingy. 
Parsonage, the residence of a mrish minister. 
Parterre* flower-beds with paths between. 
Par'thenon, an Athenian temple. 

Parthian arrow, a parting shot. 

Partiality, a preference ; a tendency to favour 
without reason. 

Partlolpation. a sharing in common. 
Particle, a small part; an uninflectcU word. 
Particoloured, of various ooloiirs. 
Particularly, especially. 

Partl-prie* having one’s mind made up. 
Partisan, an adherent of a party ; a kind of 
pike. 

Partition* the act of separating; a division. 
Partitive, separating; signifying a part. 
Partnership, joint Inlereat; the union of tvo 
or more persona in bnsineBs. 

Part-song, a song for several voices. 
Parturition, the bringing forth of young. 
Party-splrlt, the spirit that binds a party; 
intolerance. 

Parvenu, one lately risen from obsctirlH'. 
Paschal, relating to the p.-iC8ovcr or to Kuster. 
Pasha, a Tttrkish governor or military ofiicLr. 
Pasha) Ic, the jurisdiction of a pasha. 
Pasquinade* a lampoon, a satfro. 

Pass-book, a book in wlUch entries err made of 
goods bought on credit; a hook kept hy each 
customer of n bank. 

Passd* passCo, no longer in one’s youth. 
Pstsse-partoui* a master-key. 

Passenger, a traveller on a boat, railway, eie. 
PsuBslblo* capable of feeling pain or ploaKure. 
Passim* in many places : here and there. 
Passing-bell* a bell tolled for a death. 
Passion, violent emotion ; great suffering. 
Passionate, moved by passion; easily angered. 
Passioniete* a religious order. 

Passive, onresiRtittg; suffering, not acting. 
Passive reslstar* one who declined to nay 
rates for the support of voluntary schools aher 
the Education Act of ig(^. 

Passover, e Jewish festival. 

Paste and scissors, literary work licking 
originality; cutting and pasting extracts. 
Pastel, a dye ; a coloured crayon. 

Pastern* a part of a horse’s foot. 

Pastor* a shepherd ; a clergyman. 


Pastoral* belonging to a pastor; rural; pertain- 
ing to e bishop. 

*' — *.ry» pics, tarts, eto. 

nrage, lands grazed by cattle. 

;y* a snmll pie ; resembling paste, 
inou'll* an Saatem plant, and tl 


2 the perfume 


Pastry, pics, tarts, eto. 

Pasturage, ItaiC 

Pastr ^ 

Patel 

obtained from it. 

Patefantlon, the act of making manifest. 
Patella* the knee-cap ; a little dish. 
Patentee* one who has taken oat a patent. 
Paterfamilias* the father of a family. 
Paternal* fathorly ; hereditary. 
Paternoster, the Lord's Prayer. 

Pathetic, moving, eontaining pathos. 
Patho'g«ny,tlu ttndyof development (ot 


whh^oltoa pity or eympathy, 
SSlS!?dhSfiot®’^’^ enduring, forbeeran^. 

PatolasfCh, the WoC afamay;‘e very eld men. 

ratrlolan, e nobleman. 

Phtrl nsony, a heritage from one's aneestora. 
TOtrlotto* animated by a love o! country. 
Patristic, relating to the fathers of the Christian 
Church. 

Patrol'* the guard that goes the round of a camp 
at night. 

Patronage* support; protection; the right ot 
appointing to a living. 

Patronising* having the air of bestowing 
a favour. 

Patronymic* a name derived from an ancestor. 
Patten, a wooden shoe raised high on an iron 
ring to walk in mud. 

Pattern* a model for copying ; an example. / 

Paucity, smallness of number or quantity. • 
Pauperism* the state of Uving on charity. 
Pause, a short stop In action, speech, etc. 
Pavement* a roadway paved with stone, etc. 
Pavilion, a tent; a building having a teni- 
shaped roof. 

Pavfor* one occupied In lajfing pavements. 
Pav'onlne, resomhling a peacock’s tail : belong- * 
ing to a peacock. ,* 

Pawl* a short piece of metal acting oa a catch > 
to a ratchet wheel, so as to allow it to move in , 
one direction only. 

Pax, a tablet with a eacred picture on It, and i 
kissed after Mass. ^ 

Paynlm. a hrathen, a Afoor. 

Peaoeably, ^YitilOut disturiianee. ' 

Peb-Jacket* a short wooUen coat worn by 
seamen. 

Pearlasb* a crude carbonate of potash. 
PearJtneas, the quality of resembling pcatls. 
Peasantry* peasants, country people. 
Peaa-cod, a pea-pod. 

Pebbly, full of pebbles or small stones. 
Peccable, lla)>le to sin. 

Peooadlllo, a petty fault; a small crime. 
Peccant* guilty, wrong, erring. 

Pec'oary, un American animal resembling a Ueg. 
Poeca'vl* literally, "I hare sinned," a term of 
confession. 

Peo’toral, belonging to the breast. 

Peculation* the appropriating of another i 
money to one’s own nso. 

Peculiarity* something singular ; an oddity ; 

soiuething distinctive and not common. 
Pecuniary, rolating to money. 

Pedagogics* Die art of teaching- 
Pedagogue, a teacher of the young. 

Pedagogy, the ollico of a pcdagogu«^ 

Pedal, belonging to a foot; part of a machine, 
rt<*., workt'd by the foot. 

Peclan'tic, marked by pedantry. 

Pod'antry, ostentatious display of lesrnlnur. 
Pedexirian, one who goes on foot; a walker. 
Pedigreo. genealogy, lineage. 

Podom'oter, i»n iiiKtrunient fixed to the Irg-, to 
meaf ore the di donce covered in walkUi". 
Padiniclo. a flower-stalk, 

PeduncttlaP. belonging to a pedur.rle. 

Peeress, a peer’s wife ; a lady holding a title ci 
iiohilJiy. 

Poevlehness, frelfnlness ; gneruloushcsa. 
Peg'asus, a mythical winged horse. 

Pelican, a ivird which feeds on fish. 

Pelisse, a kind of cloak. 

Pellet, a little ball, or shot. 

Pellicle, Btblnskin. 

Pellnola* clear, transparent. 

Pelt-monger, a dealer in skins. 

Peltry* skins in their undressed Rtats. 

Pelvis, the lower part ot tho Rlxloinen, 
Pemmietsn,meat dried and pn hsed Into cakt% 
Pe'ual, enacting punishment. 

Penalty, punishment ; a fine. 

Penance* punishment suffered voluntarily In 
expiation of a sin. 

Pcna'tes (-cs), the ancient PiOman bocBchcIJ 
gods. 

Penoh&nt, a leaning toward; a liking. 
Pencilled, marked as with a pcmril. 

Pendant* a hanging etnameui; an earring; 
a flag. 

Pendulous, hanging, swinging. 

Pendulum* a weight hung so tlint it may easily 
swing backwards and forwards, as In a clock. 
Penetrable, that may be piere^ or ponctrated. 
Penetration, the act of entering; acuteness; 

tho power of piercing. . , . 

Peninsula, a piece of land nearly sorroundti 
by water. 

Penitent, repentant, contrite. 

Penitential, expressing penitence. 
Penitentiary *a honso of correction ana reform . 
Penniless, poor; having no money. 

Pennon* a small pointed flag. . . . „ • 

Penny-a-liner* a writer paid by the line. 
Pennyweight* twenty-four grains (troy 
weight). 

Pensile, hanging, suspended. 

Pension, on allowance granted lot past ser vicec. 
Pensionary, maintained by a pension. 



gonoiwMIy 

ft Itoaft with live ftaglM. 
Vwitiiteneh,^ first five books in the BiUe. 
fftnfiftciotti 1^hltsantide ; ft Jewish ^esUvi^. 
F«at1uraft«,ft shed Jotting ont from » buUtog. 
|>«Bnltlins^ behmging to the last syUsbie 

PomuntaHt, ea imperfeot ebs^. . 

P4Wttirtow«i nig gi^iy; sordidly mesa; poor. 
pSaK plSfflt^lm bi^t Itowem. 
Poop W t ft imtion ; persons In gwerU , Wnsfolk. 
Poppftnnlatt ft species of muit sad the liquor 
duulled from It. 

Papatii* sa extrset of gsstrlo Juice tskon from 
need ss an aid to digestion. 

Popthk hftlplnK dlgcsUon. 

PanasattlatloB, the act of wandering over; 

ft travelling survey. . , ^ 

Panuatonlsttort «n infant i carriage ; one who 
perambulates. 

Pov stnatmt by the year. 

Ppppolvo* to discover by the senses ; to observe. 
Pop aeatf by the hundred. 

PpreoBtsige* rate per cent. 

PppeepiiblOt tlmt may be peredved. 
Piuroeptivltir* the power of perceiving. 
Porelpient, having the power of perceiving. 
Pojpeoiailon» the aA of filtering turcugb. 
Panoaftftion, the shock of collialon, impact. 
Pftrdltloa. destruction, ruin ; eternal death. 
Porda« porduo* In ambush ; hidden. 
Peordorablftt iasting; long continuing. 
PftMgrlaatlon, a ronudabont Journey. 
Por'amptory. posiilve: not admitting of 
aignment: dlctatarial. 

Panaanial* lasting through the year; lAstlng 
more than two years (botany); annual. 
PoafftOtlbilltyt the ability to attain pcricedon. 
PftjpfSMrrid* very fenid; extremely ardent. 
Pftvfldlous* treacherous; falac to a trust. 
Pftr'fldy. treachery: breach of faith. 
PdPfObatlon, the act of boring a hole. 
PftrtovmanoOt somrtbing done ; conaplctlou ; 
an acting, etc. 


Povl« an elf desceuded from a fallen spirit. 
PdPlObrdluxttt the membrane surrounding the 

heart. 

Pttrttfea, the point of the moon's orbit nearest 
the sartli. 

PwUuUlon* the point of a planet' s orbit nearest 
the atm. 

PftPllouft. dangerons, hazardous. 

P*>f}*»'ftt«r, the sum of all tlie aides of a flgtire, 
PftVlod'to, relating to a period ; liappcning at 
atated Uitervals. 

PftrlodloUy, the (luallfy of being periodic. 
rftrlpaitotlGt a follower of Aristotle; one who 
walks around from plueo to place. 

Part ph 'ary. the boan<lary line of a ficture. 
Pdnpn'raala, rircumlocutiou. 

PftrtpluB, a Bailing round. 

^•rt*bablet UaMe to pcrii'h; snhjcct to decay. 
waUifttaJ llct belonging to the vermicular inoliou 
Of the intestines. 

Porlfttylo, a series of columns round a court, 
etc. 

Pftrltonp/um, tlio lining of the abilomcn. 
Fftrltonl'tlu, inflammation of the ptritoncimi. 
Parjury, tlio crime oi false swearing. 
Fftrmanenoft* eontinnance In tlio same stale. 
FftrauftablUty. the state of being pnmieuhlo or 
not water-proof. 

Pftrmeate. to pass through the pores of. 
Fftr^on. a name given to certain strata ol 
tocita. 

Pftnnlftftlble, allowiible. 

Pftmlt'* to allow ; to give ncrmicslon. 
FftFinlt« a written permission, 

exchange of one thing for 
agptlior; Interchange. 

Pynloicnift, destructive : harmful. 
F«rovBtlon« the conclusion of an oration. 

^ degree. 

‘I*® c<’n»id<T. 

F^Jgdlfiolav. at right angles to the horizon ; 

something gained In on office ctf 
^ to 

on M IndfridSh 


ENGLISH DiemONART. 

PftPbpleboloiiii diiidt-iliChtad: keen of ap* 
prehension. 

PftMplcacltyt qulokneas of dlaeommont. 

PnMpIcu'ltyt freedom from obsoorlty. 

Pdraidratloiif molatuze omitted itom the pores 
ti the akin. 

P6n«ade« to Induoe; to infiocBco by urgn- 
ment, ete. , 

PftrftuaftlOR , the set of pending ; ,bell«l. 

Persnaftlveneaftt ttie quality of oelng able to 
persuade. . . , ^ * 

PftFtinaotoaSi obstinate : resolute ; determined 
to cling. 

PePtinao1ty« the atato of being pertinaeioua. 

Pertinent, quite to the purpose ; apMsitc. 

Perturbation, disturbance of mind ; cause of 
dlaqulot. 

Peruke or Perruona, a cap of false hair. 

Perusal, the act of reading carcfnlly. 

Peruvian, belonging to or a native of Pom. 

Pervade, to pass over or through; to be well 
diffused. 

Perversion, a leading astray ; a tnraing from 
the right way. 

Perversity, stublionincss; peevishness. 

Per' vert, one who has turned from the supposed 
truth. 

Pervert', to lead astray. 

PervloaciouB, extremely obstinate. 

Pervious, admitting itassago ; ponotral.le. 

Pesa'de, the motion of a homo when rearing. 

Pessimism, the habit of taking a despouJeut 
view of life. 

Pestiferous, Infections ; noxlnns. 

Peetilonce, a fatal contagions disease. 

Peatllentlal, iiertulning to pestilence; do- 
Btructivc. 

Pestle, on instrument for potunllug in a mortnr. 

Petard, an instrument of war formerly used to 
blow up a barrier, ete. 

Petit, petite, small. 

Petition, an entreaty, ft supplication. 

Petrel, a sea bird. 

Petrifaction, the set of changing into Ktiuie. 

Petro'geny, the study of the origin of rocKrt. 

Petroleum, an inflammable liquid olUiiitCil 
from the earth. 

Petrol'offlst, one versed In the study of roebs. 

PettlfoUdlng, doing petty legal bwuic^sik 

Pettiness, Bumllness; meaimess. 

Petty Jury, common Jury. 

PetulanOQ, pcovlslmr m ; frowardness. 

Pew, an encloBed scat in chure.h. 

Pewterer, a smith who works in pewter. 

Phaeton, an open four-wheeled carriage. 

Phalanx, a body of troops In elosc order. 

Phantasm, a phantom ; an imaginary vkl.in. 

Phan taa'magorta, shadow pictures ; shtuluwy 
imaginings. 

Phantasy, imagination ; a wrhim. 

Phantom, a Bp<>elrc; a fancied vision. 

Pharlftalo, pertaining to the riiarlsees; hj po- 
critical. 

Pharmaceutical, relating to the art of pre- 


Phototfravura, s process for r^produolng 
pictures. ^ 

Photom'eter, an instrument for mOsuring 
light. 

Photosphere, the lominons envelope round 
the son. 

Phrase, a mode of speech ; an expression. 

Phraseology, mode of expression ; diction. 

Phrenet'le, mad, frantic. 

Phrenltis, mfiainmation of the brain. 

Phrenology, the solence of reading the cliatoo* 
ter from protuberances on the BkuU. 

Phthisis (thisU), pulmonary consumption. 

Phylactery, ft charm or amulet. 

Physio, the science of healing ; a medjclne. 

Physical, relating to nature or to natural 
philosophy; material; bodily. 

Physician, one skilled in medicine; a doctor. 


paring medicliu'S. 

PhamacopcB'Ia, s book of rules tor the 

S rcfkratlon of medicines, 
larmacy, the art of preparing medicines. 
Pharos, a ligbt-bonsc; o beacon. 

Phase, appearance; anpect. 

Pheasant, a gamc-blrd. 

Phenom'enal, remarkable; ont of the ordinary. 
Phial, a small glass bottle. 

Philander, to play at love. 

Phllanthroplo, snowing a love of mai:kind. 


Phllanthroplo, showing a love of mai:kind. 

Phllat'ellst, a collector of postage-stamps. 

Philharmonic, loving harmony or music. 

Phllhellenlst, one friendly towards Grr cce. 

Phllip'ple, a speech full of iin'ective ; an oration. 

Phil'lstlne, one of an ancient people of J'uu .s- 
tine ; a person without culture. 

manners, etc., of modern 

riilliKtinos. 

5**J}**^^®fiX* ttudy of languages. 

Philomath, one fond of learaiug. 

Philomel, the nlchtingnle. 

Philosophical, b^onffliigto plfllosophy ; calm. 

5!*!}9*®PBy* mental science. 

Phlltro, a love-potion. 

Phlebl'ils, Inflammation of a vida. 

Phlebotomy, the practice of letting blood. 

Phlegm, the slimy matter discharge '* from the 
throat by coughing; apathy. 

Phlegmatic, obonnding In phlegm ; dull, cold. 

FSiioglaton, an element formerly supposed to 
exist in every combustible body. 

Phosbus, Apollo: the sun. 

Phanlx. a unique, fabulous Egyptian bird 
whlcli ^cd in gmng birth to Its saeoessor. 

Phonatlea, the tcionee of sounds, particularly 
of the voice. 

Phonic, belonging to sound. 

Phonograph, an instrument which records and 
reproduces sounds ; a mark representing a sound. 

Pnonolo^, the science of vocal sonndii. 

PhonoBi'atcv, an instrument for mcaBurlng 
sound. 

Phosphorascenec, the quality of becoming 

^iurnmons without combustion. 

*^® producing pictures 
by the aetioo of light on a sensitized surfaoe. 


Physiolst, one versed in physics. . , 

Phyalos, the sclcuco whicii treats cf the laws of 
nature. . . . ,,,, , 

Phyalocratlo, belonging to a school of piditical 
economy. 

Pbyalognomy, tho art of telling the character 
from t)ic face. 

Phyaioiatry, the worship of natt’.re. 
Physiology, tlio science which treats of ths 
laws of life ill plants and animals. 

Physique, bodily structuro. 

Plaoular, expiatory ; needing expiation. 

Pla mater, a thin membrana covering the 
brain. 

Pianissimo, very Eoftly and quietly. 

Planiat, a pianoforte i.layrr. 

Pianoforte, a musical instrument. 

Piastre, a Bllvcr coin of various values. 

Piazsa, a wo Ik under a roof supported by pluari. 
Pibroch, martial music played on tho bagpipe. 
Picador^ a horseman at a bull-fight whoee aui7 
it is to excite tho bull. 

Picaroon, a plunderer, a cheat. 

Piocolllli, a pickle of mixed vegetables. 
Piccolo, a small flute. 

Pickaninny, a Hltlc negro child. 
Picket-guard, a guard always prepared for an 
alarm or attack. 

Pick-thank, an officious fellow working for ikla 
own interests. 

Pio-nlc, a pleasure outing where the members 
of tlie party toko tlicir provisions 'with tboTo. 
Pictorial, relating to or containing pictures. 
Piotureaquo, like a picture. 

Piebald, spotted witb various colours. 
Piecemeal, in pieces; hy degrees. 
Pieoe-'inrork, work done hy the piece lAstcsd of 
hy the Jiour. 

Pled fi, terre, a resting-place, temporary lodg- 
ings. 

Pier, the support of a bri^*BC or ar di ; a Jetty ; a 
hvnding-phico. 

Piercing, penclratlrig : slsorp. 

Pietist, one who exprisK* s extreme piety ; a 
member of a rollglo' .i orfUr, 

Piety, thci (niallty of being pipes, 
Plgeon-hcic, an entrance i.olc in a pigoon- 
liouR* ; a division in a case to In .Id i*ap< rs. 
Piggln, a s.iiall VL.iscl to hold liquids. 
Plg-lron, unforged iron. 

Pigment, a colouring snlmtancp; paint. 
Pilaster, a square column gentrally set within 
a wall. 

Pllgrlmago, a Jonrncy to some sacred spot. 
Pillage, plunder ; the act of plundering. 

Pillar, a co!imm-iikn support. 

Pillion, a cushion beldnd a horseman for a 
woman to ride on. 

Pillory, an old Instrument of punishment con- 
sisting of a wootlen frame v/itfi hobs, through 
wldch tho head and hands of tho offender were 
put. 

Pillow, a cubhlou on which tho head rests in 
bed. 

Pilose, hairy. 

Pilotage, the work or fee of a pilot, 
Pllot-engino, a locomotive sent in advance ol 
a train to see that the lino is clear. 

Pimp, one who procures lewd women. 
Pinafore, a kind of apron "a om by a child. 
Pince-nez, cye-glasBcs which fit on the uom 
with a Bprlog. 

Pinchbeck, an alloy rosemhling gold. 
PIne'tum, a collection ol vditous xinis of pines. 
Pinfold, an enclosure for stray cattle. 

Pinion, a wing; a part of a birds wing; to 
fetter. 

Pin-money, an allowance made to a wife fer 
her private use. 

Pinnace, a man-of-war’s boat ; a small vessel. 
Pinnacle, a turret; a pointvd summit. 
Pioneer, ono of a hana of suldiers who go before 
an army to clear the w'ay ; one who prepares tho 
way for those who come after. 

Pious, dovout; religious; showing deep filial 
respetet. 

Pipette, a small tube used by chemists. 
Piquancy, tartnesa ; livoUncss. 

Pique, slight anger caused by one's prtlo being 
hurt. 

Piquet, a game of cards, 
piracy, the act of robbing on the high seas ; an 
offence against the lawv of copyright. 


« 
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^ liti( ihlft; the wont. 

mL fcil^iiitf to fUhinir. 

PwW U'g^ • ftono hMin in Baiiian CethoBe 

SlvkoL e naell hand«iraB. 
jnstoa* % oloM'iUtiiiff, ellilinff n>d in ea engine 

sIOm. extremely derk. 

Vtteli-plpe* • email pipe used to give the key* 

««» iBonmfol ; exciting pity. 
-JBemtenenry; force, 
ftblo* deaerrlng pity. 

. ...luOt witliout pity; mercnees. 

Flttaooo, a sinair portion ; a ecanty allowance. 
Myotf a pin ou wbloh an^idiiBg tunxi *, that on 
which a matter dependa. 

FtBSSento* a term in TloUn playing, denoting 
that the Htringa niiiat bo plneked by the flngcra. 
FlaoahlOi capnUo of being appcaoM. 

Flaoajpd, a bill stack on a wnll, etc., to attract 
public .attenMon. 

Fiaoa-huntor, one who tries hard to obtain a 
public ofliee. 

FlMenii^Me^^d^n^ goromment oflloo. 

PlMldli gentle; quiet; aerme. 

Flaekat* a petticoat; a silt In a skirt, etc. 

Fla'tf tarlsm« the aet of atealing from the workii 
or uionghte oi another. 

Platfao* a malignant epidemic disease ; anything 
tooublcsomo : a great evil. 

FlkgU(S«apoi» a mark of |i!agnd. 

Plaifayt vexatious, troublesome. 

Plafoo, a flat fisb. 

Flald« a strined woollen wrap worn In Scotland. 
Plain-song* a simple chant. 

Plain tlitf one who sues another In a court of 
law. 

PlalntlTO, expressive of sorrow ; comnlalnlng. 
Plait, to fold; to braid. 

Planohot, a flat piece of metal for a coin. 
P|^o, a level surfaoo; n joiner’s tool; a kind of 

Planat, a heavenly body which moves rcund 
the son. 

Planatary, pertaining to the planets. 
Plantigrade, walking on tbo sole of the foot; 
flat-footed. 

Plaque, an oriuuuental plate or disc. 

Plasma, a variety of quartz ; elementary matter 
In plant and animal Ixxlks. " 

Plaster, lime and sand mixed with water for 
ovcrlaviag walls, etc.; an adhesive substance 
spread on cloth, etc., and applied to the l.ody. 

^ifbelng »io»l ' capable 
Plateau, nn elevated plain. 

Plate-raok, a frame for plates, etc., when not 
In DSC. 

Platinoid, a metal vrith which platiaara is 
Msoplated, 

Ptat'lnum, a heavy sUver-eolonred raetal. 
PJatltnde, dulness ; a vapid remark ; a truism. 
PlatOB'io, belonging to the philosophy of Plato. 
Platonio love, aflcctlou tuunlxed with car::al 
dosirea. 


SNfflJSk tfWmONAMt. 

Pltti^^lhe aeme of tnstfwimtiieaT etgn of 


ny, w prouuav nr vo ■onvu. 

:i ^em i^tl^pertata^ to abr; womd by air; 

Paeamoalibaa hiflamnxatloa of 

nrlam* ‘ 


Po'oootteaai’ 

pffi^ra,^g 


• indiffenuMo; 


Plaudit, applause. 

Plaaidble, sralngfy right or praiseworthy. 
Play-bill, a bill advertising a play. 
Play-wrlght, a writer of plays. 

Plaaaanoe, gaiety ; a secludedpart of a garden. 
Pleasantry, gaiety; lively talk; a trick, 
Ploaaurable, delightful : giving pleasure. 
Plabft'laa, ol mean birth; vulgar; not aristo- 
cratic. 

Fleb'leolte, the vote of an entire nation. 
Pleetram, a tmall {doce of horn, etc., 
^striking the strings of certain iustriunents. 
Plenary, full, complete. 

Plenipotentiary, a negodator iiive:»ted with 
full power. 

Plenitude, fulness, completeness. 

PlenteouB, eopioos, abundant, fruitful, 
jneoafiJimf the use of unnecessary words. 
Pleth'ora, fulncBS, especially of Mood. 
Pleixrley, a chest disme (see Jifed. lUcf.h 
Plinbiiity.iicxiKuty. 

Pilanoy, the state of being pliant. 

Pliant, easlly^hent; easily influenced. 
Plleatlen, a Idd ; e plait. 

Pliers, eamall kind el pincers. 

Plighted, pledged, promised. 

PUntlit the eaunn inundation of a column, 
ete. 

Plodder, a dull, hea^. laborious man. 
Plongh-kbare. the blade of a plough. 
Plumage, a bird a leathers. 

Plumbago, a mineral used for lead pencils; 
a plant. 

Plumber, a workerin lead. 

Plumb-line, a line with a weight attached to 
dkm the pcrpondioular. 

Plunge, to put inddanly under water; to dive; 
to rush into. 

Plnvaltknpdyfaig or eoasistliif of more than one. 
Pluralist, a cli^inaa boldmg more than one j 


, gout In the foot. 

an Italian magistrate. 

Poeey, the art of the poet; poetry. 
Poetaster, an Indifferent po^ ; a bed rhymer. 
Poetleaily, in a manner aultaldo to poetry. 
Poet-iauraato, s poet who has tMMtn chnaon 
hy the sovereign to celebrate events of regal or 
importanee. 

P^jfnMit, stfanoiating .tbo palate; b 

Point d‘*appni, point of support. 

Poise, to balimoe: to weigh. 

Polsonons, having the qualities of poison. 
Polemloal, oontroversial, diroutotlve. 
Pole-star, a star near the North Pole of the 
eclestlal sphora ; a guide. 

Policy (pi policies), the art of government ; skill 
in manogement; line of conduct; a written 
insnrmico contract. 

Pol'lsh, to reader smooth and glossy: to rcflno; 
refinement ; gloss. 

Po'llsh, bcionging to Poland and its people. 
Politeness, good breeding; elegance of man- 
ners. 

Political, relating to the art of government. 
Politician, one sktlled in politics. 

Pollard, a tree with the top ont off ; an animal 
that has oast its horns; a homlofut ox. 
Poll-clerk, a clerk wlto assists at an election. 
Poll-tax, a tax per bead. 

Pollution, defilement; corruption. 

Polo, a game at boll played on horseback. 
Poltroon, a coward ; a scoundrel. 

Polyandry, the practice of having more ilmn 
one husband at a time. 

Polychrome, having many eolonrs. 
Polyg'atny, tho practice of having more than 
one wife at a time. 

Polyg'amous, praotising mlygamy. 

Polyglot, speiUung many langoagcs; in many 
languages. 

Polysyllabic, having many syllables. 
Polytechnic, relatiug to. or Instructing in, 
many arts. 

Polytheism, tho doctrine of a plurality of gods. 
Pomade or pomatum, s fragrant ointment 
for the hair. 

Pommel, the raised projection on a sword-hilt 
or on tho front of a saddle. 

Pompous, inasnificont. grand; boost ful. 
Poncho, a simple cloak worn by iirrs .mcn in 
Bonth America. 

Ponderous, heavy, welchty ; forcible. 

Pongee, a soft silk of Eastern uu;x:>xfoctnre. 
Poniard, a dagger. 

Pontiff, a high priest; the pope. 

Pontifloal, belonging to a pontiff; n bD(>k of 
ecclesiastical rites and ceremonit;?. 

Pontoon, a light structure used to support 
a temporary bridge. 

Pony, a sm^ horse; S25, in betting language. 
Popei^, the Soman OathoJic religion. 
PopiuTay, a parrot; a woodpecker; a fop. 
Populace, the multitude; the common people. 
Pcpularlty, the state of being in favour with 
people. 

Populous, full of people, thickly inbabltod. 
Porcelain, a aemi-trausparent earthenware. 
Pores, the minute openhigs in ihe skin for 
persplv.^tlon. 

Pornography, obscene literature. 

Porosity, thestate of being porous. 

Porous, having pores or minute passages. 
Porphyry, ft bard, igneous rook. 

Porringer, a small vessel for porridge. 

Portage, the act or price of carrying. 
Portcullis, ft strong grating hnng over a gate- 
way and let down to keep oat an enemy. 

Porte, the Turkish govorninent. 
Port«ntoas,prodigious; (oresbadoAvlns evil. 
Portfolio, a case to hold loose papers, etc. ; Uio 
olfice of a minister of state. 

Port-hole, an opening in a vessel's side. 
Portico, a porch supported by rows of columni;. 
Portiere, a door ctuv^. 

Portion, a part, a share; an inheritance. 
Portmanteau, a travelling bag or trunk. 
Portraiture, the art of portrait-painting. 
Portrayal, toe art of portraying or describing. 
Poeltlcm, situation; • prindpio laid down; 

attitude; social standing. 

Positivism, a system of philosophy based ca 
the ocoeptanoe of oxpericncod facts. 
Positively, absolutely, certainly, indubitably. 
Posse, a body of men. 

Poosesslon, tbe state (d owning; tbst wdUoh is 
owned. 

Possmnwu, he that possesus; a proctor. 
PossiblUty, the atfSe of being posalhie. 
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paam under a rampart 
Pos'numous, 


sr gate; s seimvd 
the Mb St the 


_ one w^ r^ one of tbel 
a earrlage and guides them. 

Post-mortem, after death. 

P<mt-oblt, a bond forrcpaynuait of nseey on 
tho death of apemm by whomwlS tbsSenuiret 
^hopea to benefit 

Postponement, the set of potthif off. 
Post-pnsndial, oeourring uter diimet 
Pteteri ji^ a paragraph a^ed aftorthei%ttatQfv 

Poetttlftte, a position to be aeeepted without 
p^f, an essential condithm. 
Poatara»rituarion;«ttitiuto; sttde, 
Poeturo-mnster, onewhoteachetorpractlK^« 
artificial attitudes. 

Potable, drlnkablo. 

Potash, an alkali procnxed from the ashes ot 
plants. 

Potation, a draught; a d'hiktng-txint 
Pot-boiler, a lltenuty or artiatie effort produce^’ 
merely to earn money. 

Potency, power, Influenoe. strength. 
Potential, powerful ; existing in pasaibiUty nox 
In act. 

Potently, powerfully. 

Potion, a dittught ; a dose of medicine. 
Pot-pourri, a dish of meats, etc., cooke: 

together; a mixture of dried flowom, etc. 
_ft meiUcy. 

l^tsherd, a broken piece of rartbenwtM. 
Pot-walloper, an elector of slight qualifl 
cations, before the year Ifisa. 

Poulterer, a dealer in poultry. 

Poultice, a salt application of meal, etc., 
relieving a sore. 

Poundage, a certain sura deducted froir 
a pound : payment rated by the weisht fif the 
commodity. 

Pourparler, a cenferenoe to arrange the temu 
of a treaty. 

Povertjir, indigence; nceessi^. 
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Power Jcasnoss, the state of lacktnepower. 
Practicability, the state of being tsasibie ot 

P 0 R» 1 I) 1 C . 

Practice, tho hr.Ut of doing anything; onstom 
ary use; tho exercise of any pnofesalon^ 
performance. 

Practise, to do habitually; to cxerotoe any 
profession ; to pprloriri. 

Practitioner, one who praotlsfia a profession 
particularly that of medicine. . . 

Pratfmatlo, meddling: impertinently busy; 

Interfering. . , . _ 

Prairie, a wide tract of grassy, tremew land. 
Praiseworthy, d(‘servlng pmlse. 

Prandial, pertaining to a dinner. 

Pratique, pcrmbutlun for a vessel to trade witb 
a port after quarantine. 

Praxis, practice ; an example for pracriee. 
Prayer, a p(^tltlon to God; an cutreatv- 
Presboh, to discourae publicly on sacredsubjects 
to proclslro. 

Preamble, a preface or Introduction. 
Probend, a clerical offloe iu cathedral chnrciies 
Preb'endary, the holder of a prebend. 
Precarious, uncertain; dopendingonsuotber’s 
wiU. 

Prec'atery, relating to prayer ; beseeching. 
Preoantion, a prevennve measure; cauticc 
exercised beforehand. 

Precede • to go before in time. sank. ete. 
Preoe'donce, the act or state of going before. 
Preoa'dent, going before. 

Preo'edent, anything said or done that Uca? 

serve as an example to be followed in the future 
Preoeiitor, the leader of a choir. 

Preceptor, a teacher the head of eertatu 
houses of the Knights Templars. 

Precinct, a boundary ; a district within ecrtaio 
limits. 

Precious, valnahle; of great priee. 

Precipice, a headlong ; a steep cliff. 

Precipitancy, rash or headlong bsate. 
Precipitate, to throw heatU^; to burry 
bUnoTy: to settle at the bottom of a wste 
(fihmM tiiat which so settles. . 
Pre%ltatlon, tho aot of proclpItaUug. 
Pr4ci8,asnmmaty. ^ , 

Precise, exact; strict: nicie; flnioal. 
Precisianism, exaggerated exactness. 
Precision, the qnall^ of holns preolso. 
Preclude, to shut out ; to hinder. , 
Precocioas, ripe before time ; forwro 
PrecoBCoive. to form an oi«nK» WJsnaiani. 
Preconcerted arranged belorotend. 
Precursor, a iMermaner; a harbinger. 
Prsoursory, serving as a forenumer, • 

pvodsoeoim, in tho habit of pngfiag on 
animals. 

Predatory, plunderteg; practising rapine ^ 
Predesessor, onewho has pveeeded anotoer » 
jtfiy place or state. 
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HmtWtKnutltt duatite IM aartUai 

pgftwJamBe : vapmrlortty. 

Ssrs^&wsgf^c.-Mi". iw™ 
iBSss^r-ssssra. d . i'«»oi. 

■ more to be desir<>a. , 

Bboiee; higher n^gard. 

« having a prereronoo. 
advanoament to a higher station. 
Miter than the glacial pcricil 
ling with Toong ; foil of meaning, 
ftdapietl (or graaioing. 

^ before the carliegt prrU«d men* 
tloned in history ..a 

PmlnAlM* a Joogment already formed witlioat 
proper oonsidl<>ration; bias. 

PMMUqr* the oliioo of a prolate. 

Fralatet an eoeleoiastlo of the highest order, 

PrtlMSton, a lecture read in public. 
PMllxiilnajnr*proTloue; lntrDdn<>tury. 
PNl'nilek* eometlUng introductory: an intro* 
dnetory olr. 

pMdMdte't to serve as a prelude : to Introdnce. 
jPMsiiatBr«» rlpo too soon; done, said, etc., 
before the prorior lime. 

Pmitntiditatlan, the act of meditating or plr.n* 
Ding beforehand. 

Framlar. first, chief ; the Prime Minister, 
Pmoiiiatos to say or write previously ; to lay 

dowBorcatlsos. 

PMun'faa* proposition antecedently supposed or 
proved. 

PvamtaaMi houses or tenements. 

PaAaaium* a reward ; a sum paid for insurance : 

payment noade for instruction in a trade, etc. 
gjaaaonltlow, previous warning. 
Fgamonitory, giving previous notice. 
Fmocogpation, provtotu occupat ion. 
jntophP'atory •serving to prepare; 1 ntrod u c tor;/. 
PrtpaitM, premeditated. 

Frapondaranoa* superiority of weight, jK/v. r r, 
eto. 

Fpaposaaaslon, pres ions ijosseaslon ; pvc* 
concclvt-d opinion : prejudice. 

Fftiftoaterotti, contrary to reason ; nbsnrd. 
Fra-Ilactaaalita^ belonging to the style of art 
bef^e itophoGl's time; pertaining to tUo hro* 
rapliaeUte brotherhood. 

Frarogatlyat an eaelusive prlviioge. 
waaa^a, a foreboding of some future event, 
naabyterlwn, a mcmlKr of a religious sect. 
jhM'bytaryv a body of elders. 

Fva'Mfanoa* foreknowledge. 

Fraserlba, to lay down aatliorltatively ; to 
wnto directions for a remedy. 

FMaerlption, that which is preeciibcd; a 
custom continued nntil It hna the force of law. 
Fratavlptiya, established by long use. 
Fra aonwitiem, the act of presenting. 
Fvaaantimantt anticipation of something 
about to happen. 

Frasarvatloiit the state of being kept fjoro 
harm or decay. 

|f»aarmattTre» having the power of presr-n ing. 
Pga algancy, the office, etc., of a president. 
FranaentfaJ* belonging to a president. 

Fjmhi tthe). newspaper litemtiirc. 

FnM-(tS3tqg, a band of sailors employed to force 


gtolfiadM. 

utodfantocedmOr* 


FMvJbttUF; 

I ^l^cfeS^’ba miMod ^ ; 

Fxim&i. tovalnablej^bCTond prt«. 
Prta-dlgu. a deak to kn^ 

PblMthood. tha hillo^f a 
Frtgtflali* tnit of eonoOM or affoetatfon. 

1 Frimatoy. tho office of a pria^. 

I Prtmia aoniut, the j^olpal fomale slngor to 

I tm oMiik 

I Fi4ma lauda* at first sight mr appearauco. 

I chief; original; olemcntotr* 

Frinaata, an ariffibishop. 

Flrtmawal. longing to the earliest hmes. 
Filmlag, the powder to tho pan of a gun* 
Prtmttiu;e» relating to tho Ix^innlng ; orlgtoa! . 

old-taalUoned; not derlvatlvo. , 

PrlmofOBltuiM* the state of being the first- 
born. 

Prlmordia!* first, existing from the beelnulng. 
Prlaolp^* chief : first in rank, powMi etc. 
Pvlnoipla. first prlnetpics. 

Prlnolpl«« a fundamental tmtb ; an element ; 

a motive; a role of conduct. 

Feinkt to adorn for show. 

PriorltFt precedence In time, place, etc. 
Priory* a religious hntisc. 

Prism* a solid flgnrc whose two ends sre Rimliar, 
equal and parallel, and Us faces paralklograms. 
PrlatlnOi ancient, primitive; original. 
PrlVM]r« secrecy ; retirement, retreat. 
Privateer* n private sldp fitted out to plunder 
on enemy's shliMi. 

Privation, tho state of being deprived : w.-vut. 
Privilege* an advantage: right or inununity. 
Privily, secretly, privately. 

Privy Counoll, a Itody of councillors selected 
by uie sovereign to advise him in cases of 
emergency. 

Probabilfty* Ukelihnod; appearance of tmtii. 
Probate* tlie proving of a v.ilL 
Probationer, one who u on trial ; a novice. 
Probe, a surgeon's instrument; to examine. 
Probity. honc»«y ; integrity. 

Problematic* uncertain; open to dispute. 
ProboBOla. tiic tnmk of an idcpkant: a snout. 
Procaclty,pi:;tiiJnnec; insolence. 

Pro*oathedi al. a church used as a temporary 
cathedral. 

Proeadure* the manner or act of proceeding. 
Proceeds* produce; the money derived iro:i} 
anything. 

Prooessional, relating to a pvoerssinn. 
Prooba-vorbal* a statennnt of (acts In con- 
nection w ith a legal proceeding; tho minutes of 
a meeting. 

Proclaim* to annonnee publicly ; toprotnulgatc. 
Proolsunatloa* annoumtoment by nutliority. 
Proclivity* tendency ; inclination. 


iatxDdtwtonr bbssmOftos. ^ 
Pswwmwa* MlattoK to the Uwestoatyoonll 
class of the natimi. 


Prdlatartata. the loom cfawi 
Froillki. fruitraL pr^oacth'o. 


Prolix, lofig, te^iu: not cMciso* 

Prolixity* wearisome length. 

Froloo'ttt^. the ehainnaii of ConvocatlOR. 

Frologoo* a preface ; an introduetten to a^dsy. 

e to, 

Froloatfatloii. a lengthening or delaying. 

Fromwiitdo. a walk; a place for walkuig ; lo 
stroU to pabUo. ^ ^ 

Prominent, standing oyt|^very eaWiy semi, 

Fromiscmoilb* intoited SB coufuskm; ludiil* 
criminate. 

fteom'lMOVFv eontol^ a prr»ml(i«. 

Prom'ontorir.a headland, a cape. 

Promoter, one who promotm ; one vrhoad voacet 
or assists a movement. 

Prompter* one who snggeBts the words to an 
aetor when he falton. 

Prom|41tode, rcadtooss; aolokaesx 

Promulgxtei to pnblteh; to make known. 

Prone, lying race downww^ ; tacltoed. 

Prong, the sharp point of a fork, antler, eto. 

Pronoun, a word used Instead of a nqan. 

Pronounoemeat. a formal declaration. 

Pronun^atlon. act or mode of ntteremso • 

Procamlum* an introdnction, a preface. 

Proof*sheets, a printer’s proofs, he., first 
impressions In printing for correction. 

Propaganda, a society for the spreading of 
prinotplos and opinions. 

Propagation, the act o. proi>agaUttg or spread' 
ing. 

Pro patrta, for one’s eonutiy. 

Propeller. t)mt which propels; tho screw that 
drl VOS a VC t>s*:l forward. 

Propensity, a leaning towards ; tendency. 

Prophecy (»»1. prophecies), au Inspirea utter- 
ance; a ili'cl.vrntion of somctliing to Como; 
a forcwaruir}g, a premonition. 


Prophesy, to predict, to foretell. 

Prophetleal. foretelling future events. 

Prophylaotio, guarding against disease. 

Propinquity. nearness In place, tiino, or WooA* 

Propitiate, to ronciUatc; to make propiiioua. 

Propit’fatory. able to propitiate. 

Propitious* favourable, kind. 

Prepiaam, a mottld, a matrix. 

Proportional, in proportion; corresponding 
mngnlttnle. 

F I'opoaal . an offer ; a plin ; an offer of mattiage. 

Propoalttoi). an offer uf terms; apr^sal; a 
prubtem, a Ihoorcm (math.); a uioUon Urforo 
a meeting. 

Propound, to offer for consMoratlon. 

P’ oprretary. un owner ; relating to an owner. 

ProprlotrosB. a female owmer. 

Propriety* conformity wUncstabiialiod tews of 
conduct; fitness. 

Propuloion* the act of driving forward. 

Pro rata, In proporth :'. 

Prorogation, the act of prorogning. 

Prorogue'* to put off; to adjoin - trarliaTncnt), 

Prosa'lo* ro.<<rr!ibllng prose; coimnoniilat'o. 

Proscenium, tho part of a stage in front uf tho 
curtain. 

Prosoribo, to outlaw; to condemn; to prohibit. 

ProBcrlption, the act of proscribing. 

Prose. writiTi;} or speech not in verso. 

Prosecution, h^ml proceedings against a 
person: tbo proseentors. 

Proseoator, one wiio institutes legal proceed- 
ings agair<Ht another: one who curries on auy 
scheme, etc. 

Proselyte, a convert to spme rellgkm, patty, 
eto. 

Prosctly t!xe, to make proselytes. 

Proainoss, tiw state of being didl or tedteiis. 

Prosody, that part of grammar treating of the 
laws ol versification. 

Proaovoooala, a ngure by which things ace 
spoken ol as persons. 

Pvos'pect, a view, aspect ; expectation. 

Prospeot'. to explore for gold, eto. 

Prospective, looking forward; to the (ntoro. 

Prospectus, a plan of some proposed en ceri >ri 3 e. 

Prosf itate. a base hireling ; to mtsnse for base 
purposes. • 

, Prostrate* lying at (oil length ; lying at mercy. 

I Prostration* the ncit of prostrating; weakness. 

Protadonlai* a leading imaraoter. « 

Prote'an* changing form with case ; varlalile. 

Proteotion. deionce; shelter; a passport; tins 
snpporting of home todustrltw by taxingimports. 

Protectionist* one who favours protection, 
an onti-free-trodcr. 

Protectorate, government by a protector; 
a svstem of government Involving the proteetloa 
of a weak nation by a strong one. 

Protfiiffi* one nndur the eore or palronago of 
anothor. 

Protein or Protoiil* an essential prinelpio to 
nitrogenous foods. 

Pro'teat. a solemn doclsmtlon of oplnlca agalnst 
something. 

Protest', to moke a pretest; to affirm solemnly. 

Protectant, cue of the reformed faith; a sup- 
porter of tho itcformatlmi* 


ProcrantlnatioUy a putting off; dilatorincaa. 
Procreation, generation ; prochictlon. 
Proorustean. making oomommblo by for.'c ; 


jrre sui (toe), newspaper literatiirp. 
FffiMn-fiajqS, a bond of sailors employed to force 
men into the naval service. 

Freesman, a man iu charge of a printing press ; 
a Journalist. 

PfoatliHiriiaioi * burslor. 
ffMtltfeTlitcrairy iffion or fascination; ih« 
tnfliMOce proceeding from recognition uf past 
anhlcvemeuts. 

Ffoctissliao, v/^r}* quickly (muifo). 
Frosto*qtttek; at once. 

Fnxiunably* that may be supposed : probably, 
^pernsia. 

F^omptlon, a supposition; over-boldness. 

*fght by the birth of a n^r 

neternataatom, the aet of omitting, 
nmapnataral, dllfSemnt from what is natara! 

ctt swwae ; a crotsBoe. *■«««»«• 

ptedomlnaat; having greater to. 

»gMralence .tte stats of bstogprodomlnactor 


bullying. 

Proctor, tho manager of acofltcr’s affaits; 

a unlverHity otficbil. 

Procumbent. lying down, prone. 
Procurator, one who manages another’s affairs. 
Procure, to obtain ; to contrive. 

Procuraas, a baw*d ; a fcmoic pimp. 
Prodigality, waste; excessive llbt'iality. 
Prodigious* aniaxiitg ; monstrous. 

Prodigy, a precocious person ; something verv 
much out of theordinory. 

Prod'ooe. product ; that which Isylcldcd. 
Produce', to bring forth; to offc;T to view; 
to moke. 

Product! vltv, the power to produce . 

Proom, a preface, on introduction. 
Profanation* the vtolatliic of anything sacred. 
Protanttyi irreverent conduct or speech. 
Professedly, by open avowM. 

Profesaionai* relating to a profession. 
Professorial, relating to a professor. 

Profler, to offer; to inropose. 

Proficient* advance In any study, ait, eto. 
Profile, the side-view of tho human (aco. 
Profit* Mto ; peenniary advantage; benefit. 
Prof 'llj^y, the qusllnr of being profiigato. 
ProfUgxte, dissoluto; tost to virtue. 

Pro forma, for form's sake. 

Profundity* depth: depth of knowlcuga 
Profussnssstlavlahness, prodigality. 
Profusion, lavisliness ; abnudancc. 
Progenitor, an ancestor; a parent. 

Progeny. offspring; descendants. 
Prognostlcaiion, a foretoken, a forecast. 
Progrumme, aphui of Che ord^ to bo followed 
to an entertainment or series of events. 
Progsssslon, motion forward; progress. 
PiMrsaslve, going forward : improving. 
Fronlbltion , tnc aet at fwbldding ; an imerdict . 
FrohibKlvo, imi^ytog prohibition ; impooBible ; 
excessive. 

Pro'Jsot, a scheme; a plan. 

Frofaet^* to throw forward; to propose; to 
scheme : te draw to ontllne on a new pLine. 
FroJeetils* a body impelled forward; a siiot. 
Frolupsc, a dispiacement of as intenxai organ. 



1068c 1^0. 

{votMiatlon* » solonm deoUmtton ; • protoat. 
IPra'toe^, tlu origituii dtuft oC an «Kreement; 
^ncord. 

ggo>to injM*tyg, the first martyr, 

th« aBsenoe or Uasls of llvjnfif 

_ _ the original of a copy ; a modeL 

oxo'a* the lowest forms of animal life. 

WroimeUkU drawn oat ; delayed. ^ ^ 

Fvotraction, the act of protracting; delay; 
apian. 

jj^otvaotor* a mathematical instrument. 
I^ratnida. to thrust forward ; to project. 
FVOtnaafon* the act of protruding. 
ProtubM^OQ* a prominence, a swelling. 
Pvoveiivprok'od. 

Fi'ovaii^, belonging to Provence la Soutbem 
France. 

Provarbfalt relating to, nr used as a proverb ; 

as well known as a proverb. 

Providence, divine care; God; pmdrnre. 
Providential, effected by providence ; prudent. 
Providor, one who provides or supplies. 
Provincial, relating to a provluee ; unpolished. 
Provincialism, a mode of expression peculiar 
to a eoimtry district. 

Provisional, temporarily estahllslicd. 
Provrso, a condition ; a stipulation. 
Provocation, that which rouses auger. 

Pro voo'atl ve, serving to provoke. 

Provoke, to incense ; to rouse ; to stir up. 
Provost, the head of certain todies; a chid 
magistrate in Scotland. 

Provost-msupshal, a military olTiccr who 
attends to breaches of discipline,. 

Prowess, bravery ; military valour. 
Proximate, next; near and Immediate. 
Proximo, in the next month. 

Proxy, a person acting for another ; a written 
authority so to act. 

Prude* a woman affecting oxaggerat/’d modet ty. 
Prudent, oautiouR, dlacrcct.. 

Prudentlld, charactcrlKcd hy prudence. 
Prudery, the behaviour of a pi lule . 

Prurlenoe, Itching desire or uppetito. 

Fry, to peep narrowly ; to poor inquisitively. 
Psalmist, a writer of p'^shuR or sacred songs. 
Psadmody, the singiug of psalms; a book of 
naalms. 

Psalter, the Book of Psalms ; a pgalnohoek. 
Pseudo, a prefix meaning falue or couuterleit. 
Pseudonym, an assumed name. 

Psyohe, n maldon beloved by Cupid ; the soul, 
Psyehloal, belongiiig to the soul or mlud. 
Psyohology. the science of the soul or mind. 
Ptomaine, a term fiir those bodies, generally 
poisonous, generated In putrefying animal 
, matter. 

Puberty* the transition stage from childliood 
to manhood or womanhood. 

Pubeeoent, arriving at puberty. 

Publican, a collector of taxes; an lnn<keepcr. 
Publicity, the state of generally known. 
Publie-minded, ha\!vi; legavd to the public 
welfare. 

Pnbllsber, one who Issues books. 

Puce* a brownish shadi’. 

Puoeiatfe. a statr. ot virginiev. 

Poddler, one who works at converting cast-iron 
Into vrou»ht-iron. 

Puerile, chiidiKh; foolish. 

Puerility, <bc* state of being puerile. 
Pneimemtl, belonging to Chlldbirtli. 

PutflllJMBi* Cijc act of boxing or fighting with the 

Pugilist, one who fights w'ith his fists. 
PttgnaiOious* quarrelsome ; Inclined to fight. 
Pugnacity, quarrolsomcnesa. 

Puisne (punul, younger; lower in rank. 
Pu'lssance, power, sirengt.h, fyico. 

Puissant, powerful, sirong. 

Puke, to vomit. 

Puling, whining, crying. 

Pullet, a young hen. 

Pulley, a wheel moving on an axis with a groove 
In which a ropo runs. 

Putiman-car, a wcll-furaisnod railway car. 
Pul'monaryt affocting the lungs. 

•PfUplt, a stand m churoh from which the sermon 
Is oelivered. 

Pulsatlen, the bciFing of the pulse ; a throb. 
Pulverize, to reduce to powder. 

Pumice, a hard, poroxts, volcanic euhatance. 
PuncheoB, a perforating tool ; a Uqxdd measaro. 
Puueblnello, a buffoon ; Punch. 

PniietllJo, nicety In behaviour and forms. 
PunoUllous, pmlcttlar in matters of etiquette. 
lUxictuallty, exactness with regard to time. 
Hmctuatlont the art of putting in the stops in 

Puncture, a hole made with a sharp point. 
Pundit, a learned Brahmin. 

Pungent, sharp to taste or smell ; keen. ^ 
Punic, rating to the Oorthaginlans ; faith* 
less. 

Puntnese, feebleness; pettiness; smallneu 
Punlehuble, that may be punished. 

Punitive, inflicting ponlahmcnt, 

Punknb* a large fan for ventilating Indian 
housea. 

Ihumter* one gtvm to nudehog pxauu 
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Pupil, a eeholar; a ward; the central portion 
of the eye endreled by the iris. 

Pupllexe, the state of being a pupil ; wardship. 
Pupll^euober, a pupil learning to teach. 
Puppet, a small imago moved by wires in a 
mock drama ; one who is made a tool at. 
Purblind, near-sighted. 

PnrehMUble, that may be bought. 
Puroli&se, to buy; to acquire by contraet; 

leverage; point d’appnl. 

Purely, in a pure manner; merely. 
Purgative, having the power to purge. 
Purgatory, according to the Homan Oatholle 
Church, a state after death in which souls are 
purlfled, 

Purge, to cleanse; to clear from guilt; to 
evacuate the howels. 

PurlflesUlon, the act of making pure. 
Purlller, that which purifies. 

Purism, exactness in the use of words. 
Purltsui, a member of a Proteiitant religious 
body in the 16th and 17th centnries. 
Puritanical, relating to the Puritans ; strict. 
Parity, freedom from gnllt or admixture. 
Purlieu, the boundaries of any {dace ; the out- 
skirts. 

Purloin, to steal, to take by theft. 

Pur'port, to signify, to imply ; design, meaning. 
Purnng, the low murmuring of a cat. 
Purse-proud, puffed up with pride of w'calth. 
Pursuant, cnnformahly with ; as a consequence 
to; in accordance with. 

Pursuit, the act of pursuing; endeavour to 
attain; an occtipation. 

Pur'sulvant, au attendant on the heralds; a 
Stjite incBSimger. 

Purveyance, tlie procuring of victuals. 
Purveyor, one who provides vlctukls. 

Pue, matter secreted fn a festering sura. 
Puseylte, a follower of l>r. Puscy ; a ritualistic 
High Churchman. 

Pusillanlm'lty, cow'ardice. 

Pusillanimous, cowardly ; lacking spirit. 
Puss, a n.amc for a cat or a hare. 

Pustule, a nimpin containing matter. 
Putrefao'tlon, the slate of pixtrefylng. 
Putrefy, to decay ; to make rotten. 
PtttroBoent, growing putrid. 

Putrid, rotten, decaying; corrupt. 

Pygmy, a dwarf ; \cry small. 

Pyramid, a solid figure tapering to a point; a 
sepul'chral monument in Eg> pt. 

Pyram'idal, having the form o( ii pyramid. 
Pyre, a iunoral pile. 

Pyretic, a medicine for cases of f« vcr. 

Pyrites, a metal containing sulphur In com- 
bination. i 

Pyrom'eter, an insirmneut for measuring 
degrees of heat. ! 

Pyrotechnic, belonging to fircxvoiks. I 

Pyrrhonism, scepticism; universal doubt. 
Pythoness, the priesless of the oracle at 
Ixlphl ; a kind of witch. i 

Pyx, the sacred box in which the host is kr pt ; 
the box of spculmcu coins at the British Hi hit. 

Quackery, pietcuJcd skill, especially in 
medicine. 

Quadragesima, the Latin name for Lent ; the 
first Sunday in Lrnt. 

Quadrangle, a square tnciroW Jy buildings; 

a figure having four sidoe and four augies. 
Quadrant, the fourth part of a circle; an 
instrument for measuring altitudes. 

Quadrate* square; dixislblo into four equal 
parts; to square with. 

Quadrilateral, having four sides. 

QuadPllle, a dance ; a game of cards. 
Quadripartite, divided into four parts. 
Quskdroon, the child of a mulatto and a 
white. 

Quad'rupcd, a four-footed animal. 
Quad'ruple, fourfold ; four times told. 

Qaaff, to drink ; to swallow in large draughts. 
Quagmire, a shaking marsh ; a bog. 

Quatl, a bird ; to lose courage. 

Quaint, onto! the common; old-fashioned. 
Quaker, a member of tho religions Society of 
Friends. 

Quadlllcatlon, that which makes a person or 
thing fit for any duty or office; restriction, 
modification. 

Qualify, to fit for anything; to restrict; to 
modiiy. 

I ualltattve, relating to quality. 
uaJm, a sudden fit of tickness ; a scrupie, 
uandary, a duncult situation; adflemina. 
uantltative, relating to quantity, 
uantlty, mass, amount ; bulk ; a large portion, 
uantnm, a quantity ; an amomit. 
uamntlne, a period daring which a ship 
arriv^ from an Infected port is forbidden to 
hold Intevcourso with tho shore. 

Quarrel* a brawl ; a falling out between friends. 
Quarrelling, disputing, discord, wrangling. 
Quarry, a pit from which stone Is falcon; a 
hawk's prey ; an animal pursued in the obase. 
Quart, the fourth part of a gallon. 
Quarter-Day, the day when quarterly pay- 
merits are due : e dey occurring four times a 
year. 


Quartering, the uniting of two or mere eoeteot 
arms on a utield; providing with quartets er 
lodgings. 

Quajeier-maeter, an oiSeer in charge of the 
soldiers' quarters and the stores; a petty efiloer 
in the navy. 

Quartern, the fourth part of a pint or peCk. 


leaves. 

Quartz, a crystalline mineral. 

Quash, to crush ; to lubduo ; to make vdd. 
Qna'el, as it were. 

Quatrain, a stanza of four lines rhyming 
alternately. 

Quaver, to shake the voice; to vibrate; a note 
in innsio. 

a landing-place; a wharf. 

1, a worthless woman. 


sns< 


Bueaey.sick; causing nausea; fastidicui, 
^ueerlsn. somewhat queer or odd. 
uell, to subdue; to crush, 
luenoh, to extinguish ; to allay ; to still, 
lueriet, one who asks questiona. 

'uamlour, fretful ; coinplMinlug. 
tuery (pi. queries), a question, an inquiry, 
nest* search; tlio act of seeking; inquiry, 
ueetlonable, doubtful; disputable; i 
piclous. 

Queue, a pigtail; a string of people waiting to 
gain admlBsIon to a place. 

8 ulbble,to argue over trifling points, 
uioken, to become alive; to stimolate; to 
hasten. 

Qulokaand, moving sand ; nnsolid ground. 
Qulokeet, a living plant sot to grow to form part 

of a iiftdge. 

Quiddity, essence ; a trifling nicety. 
Quidnunc, one eager to know or pretending to 
know ail tlie news. 

Quid pro quo, a return for something given. 
Quieeoenoe, tbc state of being qtilcscvut. 
Quleeoent, resting; calm. 

Quietude, ri'st, repose; calmness. 

Qule'tua, n final settlement : death. 
Qulll-drlvcr, n slang term for a clerk or writer. 
Quiltind, tbc malcing of or inatoriala for a quilt. 
Qulnquagezima, the fiftieth ; tho namoof ths 
Sunday tx foro Lent. 

S ulney, Inflammation of the throat, 
ulntes'eenoe, an extract from anything con- 
taining all its virtues in a small quantity. 

I ulre, twenty-four sheets of paper, 
uirk, a cunning evasion ; a taunt; a quibble, 
ulttanoe, disc4iarge from a debt or obligation, 
ulverlngly, tremblingly, 
at vIve, wlio goes there? (militm-p ) ; alert, 
uixot'lc, exaggeratedly romantic or chival- 
rous. 

Quizzical, given to quizzing or mailing fun of. 
Quodlibet, % nice point; a subtlety. 

Quoit, a llattish ring of iron used in a tbrovrU:g 

8 game. 

uondam, iormfr, 

uorum, R Kiifiicirnt number of the members of 
a body tu tninsaet business. 

Quota, a share ; a proportion assigned U each. 
Quotation, the act of quoting; a passago 
quoted; a suggeRtod price. 

8 uoth, say, said (I) ; says, said (lie), 
uotldlan, dally ; returning every day. 

Rabbi (pf. rabbis), a Hebrew word meaning 
“ Master,” a teacher of the Jewish Law. 
Rabbinical, liclonging to the rabbis. 
Rabbit-warren, a place where rabbits burrow 
aud breed. 

Rabble, a dinordmly mob. 

Rabidly, in mad lury- 
Rabies, a form of inaduess to whloh dogs 
subject. 

Raoiai, characteristic of a race, peculiar to a 
rac»'. 

Racily, in a smart or Jaunty manner; with 
zest. 

Racket* a tennis bat; a tumultuous uproar. 
Rack-rent, an unreasonably high rent. 

Racy, lively, smart. 

Radial, belonging to a ray or to a radius. 
Radiance, brightness, glory. 

Radiation, act of emitting nays. 

RadloaUy, in a thorough manner. 

Radian, Uie root of e plant which is used as 
salad. 

Radium, see H/cf-o/ Gen. Jn/br. 

Radius (pi. radU), a straight line Joining Uia 
centre of a circle to any point on its circum- 
ference. 

Radix, a root. 

Rafter, a slanting beam forming one of tbi 
supports of the roof of a building. 

Ragout, a highly spteed stew. 

Ragstone, a kind of siliceous rock. f 

Rstid, an inroad, incursion, descent. 

Raillery, mockery, banter. . 

Rail-ci&alrs, iron blocks In vhlcb rails rei> 
and by which they are elamped to the ileepert* 
Halmsnt, dress, apparoL 



B-At, 

Sftln-^Qge, «n lostromcttl for meosulriag tlto 

Hftlidii* a Arloil grape. 

Bmlsmi d'fttra» j^ialiftcation tor exittenoOi 
iuaUflcaUoo. 

llaiali, a native Indian prince. 

j£up(»ot« a desccailant of the oM mral race o£ 
Hllid fljtan. . . 

0 t a shtpi the pro]cctyon of the stern 
beyond the extreme ends of the tod; tho 
defection of a mast from the i>erpcn<llcujar. 

Ballaatandn. a musical term denoting tliat the 
Ui to to played more slorrly. 

Jtally* to reassemble after a rout; to recover 
■tmagth after an il)nes.i ; to Itanler. 

Bnnindnat tlio ninth month ol the Mnham> 
medan year, oUerved aa a fiist. 

Bninttlcation, the spreudiug out like the 
branches of a tree. 

BamoeOt ohoundtug in ]>rane!iea. 

Bampant» Rlanding on tlus hind lr{;^ ; a;:gi'C 8 - 
alvo, ovi rlraplng tonnds. 

Bamvod, a rod usod for ramming down the 
oharee of a gnn. 

Banohot an American term tor a grazing farm. 
Banoldt {lutrid. a 

Baaoopoust dn rTs!)ing ill.will, rirnlcnt. 

Baadorat hAp-tia/ard, chtmcc. 

Kapaoioas. greedy, grasping. 

Rapacity, Rreod, voracity. 

Rapidity, swiftnrM. 

Rapier, a lonu slender dagger. 

Rap'lae, plunder, violent aelznro. 

Bappee, a kiiul of suufl. 

Bapproohement, a frlendlv nppr-^acii, an 
npproac3> to a friendly undeir.titndiug. 

Bapt, carried away by ecsusy. 

Raptoree, birds of prev. 

Rapture, ecstasy. 

Rapturous, ecstniic. 

Bara avis, "a rare bird, " .■oiuc ouecspeclallv 
rare and exquisite. 

Baree-sbow, a show. 

Rarefaction, tht becoming less dcn;^^^ thi 
ftxjii'.iihion of a gas. 

Bacofy, to render loss dense, to cansc to expand. 

Rarity, Ki ivrclty ; something uneommun or rare. 

Rascally, villainous, scmmJtclly. 

Rasure, eiasurc, scraping out. 

Ratable, liable to ho taxed; able to he valued 
St a certain price. 

Batall'a, a flavouilng essence obtained from 
the kcrnela of fruits. 

Ratehet, a bar wbicb worI<.s on a toothed 'aheel, 

Rate, a llxed proportion 
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Reallaatlon* the actual attalnoomt el some 
end ; the (teutty of re^Bing, 

Realm, kingdom, d^ltiion,sphet«. 

Real-eehool, a aerman aohoot in wmen 
modem anbiecta an taught. 

Ream, twenty qolrei. 

Reanimate, to ingplre with freih We. 

Reaper, one who cuts and gatheri in fhe 
harvest. 

Reappear, to appear again. , 

Rear-admiral, the third depn^ of i^IriU 
rank. Admiral, Vice-Admiral, and Boar- Adtolr^. 

Rear-guard, a body of troops appointed to 
protect the rear of a column. 

Rear-monee, see rcrcmoiptc. 

Rearrangemant, a fresh arrangement, a 
readjustment. 

Reasonable, in accordance with reason. 

Reasoning, the exercise of the reason; the 
chain of an argument. 

Reassemble, to assemble again. 

Reassert, to assort over again, to repeat. 

Reassaranoe, » statement which gives 
renewed conflaence; a second insurauce. 

Rebate, a sum allowed os discount. 

Rebeok, a stringed musical instrument. 

Rebellion, a revolt against ro.cognlzcd autliorlty 

Rebellious, revolting sgoinst recognized 
antlmrity. 

Rebuff, A chock, a repulse. 

Rebus, a pictorial dsvlco to illustrate a name, 
llk« A picture pir/zlo. 

Rebut, to violently repel. 

Recal'oltrant, roHtive, refractory. 

Recant, to withdraw a statement. 

Rsoapltulato, to recount tho heads of a 
discniu-se, to flum up. 

Recede, to draw bach. 

Receipt, a wrltt« ii acknowledgment of monoy 
or goods rccoivctl ; tlic act of receiving. 

Reoonslon, the critical re-editing or revision 
of a text or m/oin.scrlpt. 

, Recent, late, of late occurrence. 

I Kecentacle. a pince for tho rocoptlon of somo- 
thlng. 

! Reception, the act of receiving. 

Receptivity, the power of understamUng or of 
absorbing. 

Recess, an interval, vacation : a niche. 

Bdoliauffd. something heated and served un a 
sacond time; a tedious reproduction of o'didcas, 

Reoherehd, rare and choice. 

Recipe* a list of ingrodicuts. 
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RaanmbaBt, in a reellning postare. 
Raon'poyative, restoratlvo. ^ 

BaottP, to oooQr again. * 

Raottifruat, oeeurriitg again at intervals. 
KaeuvrlnA occurring again. 

Rao'asant, one who obstinately refuses to 
conform. 

BadaotOP, one who arranges and edits literary 
materlaL 

RadaaS a V shaped field work with the pio. 

footing arms facing the enemy. 

Ratl^aigae, to refute. 

Radaemable, able to be redeemed os te- 


I Reclpfent, the receiver. 

Reciprocal, done by each to tho other. 


iptloik, the act of baying back or 
reolalnung. 

Redmtagratlon, the tict of making whole 
again. 

Rediaeovopy, a second discovery of the same 
thing. 

BadUrtrlbntlon. the act of dlatribuUng anew 
or in a different manner. 

Badivl'vua, restored to life again. 

Red'olapk, smelling strongly (of). 

Redoubt or redout, an toner fortlflwtion or 
field-work surrounded by a parapet ond detacheil 
from the outer defences. 

Radoobtabla, formidable. 

Redound, to turn out, to result, conduce. 

Redrosu, compcuRatlon, reparation. 

Reduotlo aa absurdum, the process oi 
reduoing an bypotliesis to an atonrdity and 
thus proTlng the truth of the counter hypothesis. 

Roduotlon, tho act ot reducing, dimlnotlou. 

Redundaaoy, excess, saperflolty, 

Reduplloata. to redouble, repeat. 

Re-oono, rcsmuid. 

Reef, a ridge of rock profcctlngabo^’otho wares. 

Re-eleetlon, the reT>etItton of an election; the 
being elected for a second time. 

Re-enaotmeat, an cnautiug offaiu or anca'. 

Reeve, a bailiff. 

Refection, a repftbf. refreshment. 

Refectory, a room in a monoHtory or other 
lustltuUon, where ineala are taken. 

Ref'epable, able to bo roferrod or attributed. 

Referee', one to whom reference may be made 
to decide a moot point, an muptre. 

Referendum, «ec Diet, of Gru. Iiifar. 

Refinement, delicacy of feeling; an tmncccs- 
I Riirlly subtle distinction, 
j Refinery, a factory where sugar and other 
' substances arc piuilicd. 


degree ol motion ; to estimate ; to chide. 

Rath or rathe, early. 

Ratification, the act of confirming. 

Ratloo^i^ 


a local tux; speed, j II sclprocato.Yo mutually fnterch^gc, 


in«. 


the aet or lu-wcss ol rca.so»- 


Rational, In accordance wUh reason, reason- 
able. 


Reciprocity, mutual interchange. 

Recital, a narration or omimcration ; a innslcal 
pcrfonimncc on the organ or piano. 
Recitation, the aei of reciting. 

Re'cltatlve, oarrutirc iu song, mnsival dec- 
lamation. 

Reckleea, heedless, daring. 

y - 1 . .. t Reckoning, calculation ; an account. 

theoredcal jiwUflcatJon Reclaim, to recover; recall to the path of dufv. 

Ratlin—-**—" ’ ! Rucluae, a hermit. 

formiii,. 

‘ i «o<w>d'ni*anco.''tt "formal obligttiion under- 

! taken In tlie presoncA of a maglBtratc. 


I Reflection, thoughtful meditation; a reflected 
, imago* Implied cen.'Uro. 
j Reflective, referring back, or tondlug baolc. 

I Reflex action, involuntary niovcixient.s duo to 
j tho action of o Bllmulim from the surface upon 
I A norvo ccntrc!. 

' Reformation, an amendment. 

I Reformatory, an Institntlon fui the reclttim- 
ing of youthful eriminais. 

Refraction, the tondlng or deflecllon of a ray 
! of light as it passes through a nca* medlmn. 
Refractory, p<’rv(' jply obstinate, recalcitrant 
Refrain, to almtain ; the burden of a 


horizontal rope , Reooifnltlon, the Act of knowing again; the Refranilblo,*aVfie*to*to 
at!,® a if I act of acknowledging or admitting. Rcfreahment. timt vATlcJj refreSres 

i tt formal obligailon imdcr- ! Relrlgerator, an ica maeidna. W 

mac^o. 


Baitlasnake, a polsonotm snahr' \vliifli xnaJifa 
» rat) ling sound with its tal I . 

Raucous, hoiir/xe, harjli so«ri;fir)g. 

Ravaife, to d',vri!-.tatp. 

Raver, to Iray out, 

Ra'ven, a kind of crow. 

Raving a rocky di file, chasm. 

Ravishment, ecstasy, extreme delight, 

Razs^ M Arabic term for a pluuderlng raid. 

reaohfd ; attainable. 

React, to act In a countor direction, to net 
inutiiduy* 

direction, 

opposing progress. 

’ to sddress anew or afresh. , 

a ^flSsorwi* function of a reader ; ! 

Bea^oura, to adjourn again. 

«^‘^]?***“,®**^* * adjustment ; a now 
arrangement. 

55i5*"*** to Adroit again. m 

**?*’*o O'er again or anew. 


Recoil, to rcbonud, shrink back. 
Recollection, remembrance. 
Recommencement, a beginning anew, a 

rcno^'Aia 

Recommend, to spcalt on l*chalf of, or in 
favour of. 

Recommitment, a second committal. 
Recompenee, a reward. 

ReoonoUablo, capable of Uing reconciled. 
Reconciliation, tho renewal of fricn.lly 
relations after a quarrel. 

Recondite, far-fetohed, alwtruse; Icnnied. 
Recon'nalesance, scouting, prcp-iratorv 
observations in military tactico, 
"^cohnoltre, to tiAo a military siuvcy, to 


ice iruicliine, a fnizing. 


Refugee, one who has fled for refugo. 
1 Refulgence, a bright glow. 


b«»in nr anew. 

Whtehby its 

aubSJS. * Pteacnee of other 

• cotnponnd o! sulphur and arsenic 

*!i?^**^ ®*** ‘•''ho in art or IlteratuM. 

’'Wtatn* », 


Reconquest. a winning back by conqut at. 
Keconatruct, to couHtmct anew. 

Recorder, an ofTiclal who records or registers 
Recoup, to comjKittsate for a loss. 

Recouree, resort. 

back; restoration to 

Recreant, a eeward. a renegade 
Recreative, affording recreation or aimwe 
moot. 

A zotort, a counter nccu- 

Recrtm'lnatlve, making counter chargf s. 
RecrudaMent, becoming sore again, breaklrg 
oiii itn^w. ® 

Reo^t, « newly anllited eoldlcr. 

%***, to correct 

contained by right lines or straight 

RaoUtude, upYkhtneM. Integrity. 

pJtater's terra for the right-hand page. 
Baotor, an Incombontirf the Oburoh of England 
Ml ** ^ bcMflS; tho 


recreating or 


J Refund, to pay back again. 

Re^rblah, to polish up or deck out anew. 
Rerasai, tUo act of refusing or rojoctlivf. 
Refuaa, to wittdiold consent ; to rolect. 
Reruaa, rejected rabbish. 

Refutation, the act of disnrovlug. 

Refute, to dlMproie, 

Retfal, royal, kingK-. 

Regale, to frast. 

Regalia, the croAvn jewels. 

5 «d®-«yt in a royal manner. 

Regardlesa, heodlcsn, careless (of). 

races. 

Rafienoy, tlm ride of a regent. 
Ratfanaratlon, the process of ret 
being reercatod. reformation, 
a di'puty mier. 

wSSifi?.?* *^"*^*5' mnrdcr of a motordi . 

nagrme, rulf, government. 

§•*}>“•«, JC'gnlated or ivOfeseribed du-t. 

“SSI*? » ’ tuc cora- 

manq of a colonel. 

of a rcgiilfent. 

Region, a district. 

Ratflatapad, io8eril>e(l in im ofij^'ial rctdmtcc. 

retarding or being 

recorded m a register. 

Registry, on ufiloial record of names. 

ReMna, royal, appointed by the crown. 

^ professor whose chair 
was founded by the Orowu. 

the relgji of a soveroiga. 
Ragnioiit, ruling or reigning. ® 

Reg>»te, to buy and then re»t>n jp the same 
market at a hlctor price. 

returning to the original 
Begratteble, deplorable, 
regularity, oonfcrmity to rale, uniformity. 
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■etum^nralo, Mionlbisneo. . . 

twiaffveotnMbetf. 

ft prauodi^ 

BalkMva^^to jpeitonn iMloMliftnd^ 
B«lelui«ift^ limirtiTft aiaembly o( Amtarl*. 
Bi|jtilftttait MfjlNlfttlvft fttMinUy oC Oermany. 
KMll^iliato, to ift'CnUghtcn. 
KOlinlmvMmontyftn^ rocoopinf:. 
!IUilnd«ftVt ft deer wMeb le ft ofttive of Arotio 

BejSil^eoiiiont, an eddlttottal force sent to 
^•treitgtticn an oriny. 

Botgiflt nrfdle-sh'AiHi ; the Jtldncya 
BolliMrt, to hwort again. 

Rolnotetet to reatoi-o to a former poaitio;;, 
lehahllUate. 

Eoltorato. to repeat eontinnally. 
Eeltoration, tho act of isontinually repeating. 
EitfMttoii, refneal to accept. 

Bejolelnif* joy or exaltation. 

EejolndeVt a reply or retort. 

E^uyonaie, to xcMtoreto yonth. 
g^nvMMcent, |ri^ng young again. 

RolaFe, io narrate ; refer, ooncem. 

If olatloiit narration ; connexion ; one who la 
related or akin. 

Rolaxatlon« relief from etraln or teuilon: 
recreation. 

Ralajrt * tcli(>f anpply. 

Rnleauae* a aettluff at liberty, deliveranee. 
Eelegata* to banlah, diamlM. 

Balcntt to relax oevexity, to feel oompiinetlou 
^for paat severity. 

Ralftntlanslyt without eompunctlon or pliy, 
mtblewly. 

Relavanea, pi'rtlnency. 

RftlJablat truatwort^. 

Rellaaoet eonildenoe, trust. 

Ballet that which remains m a personal 
memorial, souvenir. 

Ralloti a widow. 

Ballaft releoso from something arduous or pain- 
full a raised design. 

Baliavlngt affording roliof or release. 

RallavOt a raised design. 

Ball^ansa. a nun. 

Ballgloiit the belief In ft n^peraatnml power 
governing tho universe and claiinliig obedlcnee 
and adoration. 

Ballgioua, belonging to religion ; devout, plot'.s. 
Balln^uish, to give up, abandon. 

BeUqustpy« a caHket for holding sacred relics. 
Balt^quioSi remains, especially fossil remains. 
Rolttotanoa* anw'illlngncss, oislaoUnation. 
Rolttmlna, to rekindle. 

P.aly't to <l<-pend. 

Bamidndort tliat which remains or is left. 
Ramandt to conunlt to prison again pending 
trial. 

Ramavkably, in a marked manner, noticeably , 
extremely. 

Bama'dtablo, able to bo remedied. 
Bam'odllassi without remedy, po&t cure, 
hqpelem. 

Ram'ady* n cure. 

Bamamuar, to bear in mind, call to mind. 
Bamambmnca» the act or faou Ity of rexnembcr. 

ing; memory ; a meinonto, souvenir. 
Bamlnla'oenoe. a recollection. 
Raminla^cantt recaUiug to the memory. 
Bamlaalont the act of rcmittlug or excusing. 
BamlsaBaaSt laxity, neglect of duty. 

Bamlt* to pardon, excuse ; to send or despatch. 
fia3nlttaoo6« a sum of money sent ox 
despatched. 

Ramnant, what Is left. 

Bamon'atranoa* expostulation, dlesuaslcn. 
Bamon'atrata, to expostulate. 

Bamoraai eompauctlon, unavailing regret. 
Ramocaolaas, ruthless, pitiless. 

Bamota* for removed, distant. 

Bamoolclt to cost in a new mould, to fashion 


Bamota* for removed, distant. 

Bamoolclt to cost in a new mould, to fashion 
anew. 

Bauovabla* able to be removed. 

Bamovalt the act of removing. 

Baatmnai^a« to recompense. 
Baxau^namstivet profitable, p.Aylng. 
Banaiaaajsaat a reglvoU aqicoially the ' revival 
of learning.' 

BaiiMOaiioa* a coming to life agstn, a revival. 
Banc^tea* on unexpected meeting. 
KaBAanroquif on ftp^nted or enstoutory place 
of.meetiiig; 

B^aiada« a eowsrdly deserter of his party, a 
tnatortoblseattoe. 

Baaavalt the act of renewiag. 

Baimaty a preparatloa used for oordUng milk. 
Baiioiuiea« to forswear, give up, abondoa* j 
Ranovata* to renew. 

Banovationt the process of restcriag or 
repairing. 

Baaomtad, ettebratod, faoous. 

BantaJ« tlie annua) rent. i 

Baataa* funds or government stodk. , 
Baat-vntl, a reewd «c register oTrenti dlK tc 
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Baoafaslaatiaautliepraeeftsof seooniitiistfng 
or setting on ft fresh folding. 

Repair* to mend^ restowi to betoke oneself. 

Bap<amlai sMs to he repaired. 

Rapartaa** • witty mtort. 

Repaat, ameal. 

Bapatrla^ ta restore to one's eouttey* 

Repayaiila* able to be ropahi. 

Rapaal, to revoke, rescind. 

Kapaatedly* time after tima eonitaatly. 

Rapal. to repulse; to cause ropnbdeo. 

Rapaliaati reimlslve: repellhig. 

Rapaataaoto sorrow for vnrong'dotng, eoa- 
iruion, 

Raparoas«loa. reverberation. 

Bep^artolra, a list of works which « performer 
is ready to perform. 

Bap'artavy* a store-house, treasury. 

Rapatltlont the act of repeating; recitation: 
tautology. 

Rapine* to oompMn, to niurmor. 

Raplanifthmant* the act of renowinga supply. 

Raplate* fully supplied or furnished. 

Raplatlon* satiety. 

Raplawin* tho recovery of goods seised tor debt 
under a pledge to submit tho case to legal 
decision. 

Rep'lioa* a copy of ft work of art made by the 
original artist. 

Reporter* one who takes notes of public 
spoeohes with a view to pubUcatlon. 

Repository* a warehouse, a idaco where goods 
are storf5d. 

Rapousiad, raised designs on beaten metal. 

Reprehend* to blame, censure. 

Raprahanstbla* culpable, blamabie. 

Representation* the. act of representing; a 
pictorliil or dromatio i^produotion ; the state- 
ment of 0 ease. 

Representative* one who stands in the plaro 
of anotlier : one who is dejuitwl to represent the 
vlov/s of otJiers, a delegate; characteristic. 

Repressible* ablo io be repressed or cheeked. 

Reprieve, tho postpouement or suspension of 
capital punishment ; a temporary respite. 

neprimsind* to reprove, oeusure. 

Reprinstl. an act of retaliation. 

Reproaohful* exincsaing reproach or ala- 
approval. 

Rep'roliata, n hardened sinner. 

Reproduoa, to make a copy or a reprcducUon ; 
to beget. 

Reproduction, a copy, a representation. 

Reproof, a reprimuua. 

Reprove, to reprimand, censure. 

Reptatlott, tlio act of crawling or creoping. 

Raptlle, an animal tlut crawls on its belly. 

Republic, a state in whlc^ the snprome 
authority Is In the hands of representatives 
chosen by the people. 

RepubllCRn. one who is in favour of a repiihlb. 

Hcpubllcatlon, a sovoiid pabilceliou, a reissue. 

Repudiation, tiw act of disclaiming or rofuaitig 
to acknowkdgi'. 

Repugnant, disnlcosing, repellent, dlstastriul. 

Repufslve, causing repulsion or strong dislike, 

Rep'utable, of good report. 

Repute* report, hearsay. 

Reputedly, by r( jiort or hearsay. 

Request, a jKtltlon. 

Requiem, a mass for tho dead. 

Requleeout In paoe* "r^ay be rest In peace." 

Require, to need; demand, roqiiest. 

Requisite, needful, necessary. 

RequlaltJon, n formal demand. 

Requl'tul, the act of requiting, paying back or 

Rn^redos? a”iocorative screen at (he back of an 
altar. 

Rescind, to n^l, abrogate. 

Roseisaion* tho act of moinding. 

Reiorlpt, the ofltcial autwer of a peps or 
monarch, an Imperial edict. 

Resouo, to dolivcr, to reclaim. 

Reeeweh, imxstigation, ORpeclolly scientific 
investigation. 

Rssemblanoe, likeness, similarity. 

Resentment, anger caused by a sense ol 

Rmse^utloB, (he act of keeping back or with- 
holding. I 

Roservotr, a hngo tank where water is stored 
up lor the supply of the publto. 

Residence, A place of abode. . 

Keeldantlal, bclonsing to resldenoes. contain- 
ing rpsidonces. ^ 

Resldentlnry, one who by virtue of bis office 
is obliged to have a oertoin residenoe, or to 
reside fox a fixed time. 

Residual, consisting o! tbe residue or what ia 

left. 

Retodanry, Itelonglng totbe xesldue. 

Residua, wkat is left; the remainder. 

Residuum, what la left behind, the lees, 
sedlmmt. 

Reslgtnutioii, paldcnt submission. 

ResUMnoe. a rdboandlttg, aiasUeity. 

Reslatoas* uke reRn. 

Reelstttxiee, the eot of hoidhif out or with* 

etandUhg. 

MSgthiM. not tehe itoiitedi tnu RR im. 


BeeolveBt, abletoeeuse fttdndon. 
BaMMUtot thepetow to g^^ 

RMOBBtor* ft boftid or devJeo for oitulng 

BftsovptloB, tho gradi^ftbsoxptionoisnoivan. 
Beftouvoft, ft bouree of help, something to have 
recourse to. 

Bespftetftbilttir* atate of being respeelRrlo or 
Bqmtable. 

Roftpootfally, in a respeotia) manner. 
BeepmUiwi, the act o! breathings 
BesBIitttovy, belonging to respiration. 


BeftimAent, one who r^cs to a charge or a 
cbajiiingc in oonrt of law. 

RftS^iblto iS^toble. liable: involves 
^responsibility. # 

RftftpoBftlons, the preUmlnary examination ju 
(he Oxford Univexstty. 

Respouftony, returning answer. 
Resuuirant* a plam where refreshments arc 
served. 

^stsua'vateup, one who keeps a restaurant. 
Bftstliutlon, the act of rratoring, or inokiDR 
reparation for, what has been wioc^ully taken. 
Restive, chafing at restraint. 

Restop'Btlve, sometlUng which has power to 
restore. 

RestMSlBt, cheek, controlling power. 
Restrictive, limiting. Imposing restrictions. 
Resuitsmt, that which results trom a combliui- 
tion of causes. 

Resume* to take up again ; repeat. 

Rdsumd, a brief sammaiy. 

Resumption, the act of resuming. 
Resurgam, " 1 shall rise again." 

Reaurgent, ristog again. 

Reeurreotion* the act of rising again aflor 
death. 

ReftOftcltaAft, to restore to life again, reanitnoto. 
ResuBoitatloB* the act of bringing to life 
again, restoring. 

Re'tsdJ, the sale of small quantities of an article. 

I Retail', to pass on second-hand information. 
Retaliation, the rendering of evil for evil. 
Retal'latopy, returning evil for evil. 
Retardation* the diminution of the rate of 
motion. 

Retention, the act of retaining. 
Retentiveness, tenacity of memory. 
Retloonoe, silence, reserve. 

Reticular* in structure like the meshes of a 
net. 

Reticule, a small work b.'w; a tekscopo gloss 
covered with a Hue net- work of lines. 
Retiform, like the meshes of a net in Rtmeturc. 
Ret'ina, the inner coating of tho eye which 
receives Impressions from without. 
Retirement, seclusion; the act of withdraw- 
ing. 

Retouch, to put the finishing touches to. 
Retract, to wittulraw (a stacement). 
Retraotion, the act of withdrawing a stats- 
moiit. 

Retreat, a place of rotlrmnent or seclueion: to 
go back. 

Retrenchment, a curtailing of expense. 
Retribution, inevitable punishment following 
upon wrong-doing, 

Retrib'utive, of the nature of retribr.ttoo. 
Retrievable, capable of being retrieved. 
Bfttriewft, to regun, to recover what has been 
morally lost. 

Retriever, a dog spceially trained to find out 
and fetch gome whtoli has been slKit. 
Retrostetive, having a bockw'ard action. 
Retrocession, tlio act of receding or goiti; 
b:mk. 

Retro^ade, movlxig baekward. 

Retrospect, a survey of tlm iMwt 
Retrospeotlva, of the nature of a retrospect. 
Ratrousad, nmturued. 
Rfttttmlntf-ofno6r*aaofflocrwhoattpctiatsnds 
an election and announces the result. 
Ratum-matoh, a seoend match played by the 
I some opponents. 

Rannlon* » meeting agidn after panUng. 
Bavacclaatm, to vaoeinate again. 

Revi^, to dlscloiio, moke manifest. 

Ravaire (re-vell-y), the morning buglo-caJl to 
the soldiers, oar sammons to awake. 
RavalatioB, a diselosnre, a manifestation. 
Ravalry* riotous feasting or merrimoitt. 
Ravanffafin], vlndletlve. 

BavcBUft, annual income, espeelally the income 
of astate. 

Revarbaratlon, a resounding, re>eoliebig. 
Revere, to regard with xsvercnce. 
Reveraneftt a feel ing of yeaeratton. 
Ravaraad, woB^rto be nvered; the tiUft 
accorded to mtdtators of xdiglcm. 

Bavarant. fun of awe or reneniltuh 
Raverannal, beheving with sevenaea, 
Bavarte, deep ahsoipClon, medlMtou, 


Revaram ttwexaekcppcelto;. a de 
Raverslwa, aBe to M xafiiacd.' 
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1*10 took'oTfliwfW.lwet; to p«8 

Bt^SyS ^oSse. to %adrew to •eoffflow 
B«SSSo«» * yirtVitiy over osato w'rfaQj; » 

B;SS‘S'^"r'vUe« . Mtot ot 

to. or tovonrlng, 

tmvtf t tf t CTtt 

Bff^n1ii»ilM» to put OB BB entlxel/ new 
foeri^. to reeoiustltnte. ^ _ 

BtVOlv«,to tiWTel round to a circle; to tarn 
over ftwlo ftortothe mind, topnidur. 

SSvnlStoaraswS^ chance of Coeltog caoelBc 
aieeotl. 

Bnanuunl* a fox. 

■JwlMlmnaiuiy* divination hy meoat of a rod. 
IthndMimnthtne* atom, severe. 
B1insH»odioal. extravagant in language. 
Bba^aoily, u wild excited utterauee. 

BbanlahTwlonsInK to the rjjlne. ^ 

B>tovciiii'o1to*f an Instrument tor meaannng tne 
strength of on electric current. 

Bhotorlc* the ail el persuasive oratory, art of 

Bh^^icait belonging to rhetoric ; clogucnt. 
Btkatoni'eian* one skilled In oratory. 
Bluium* piricgra, catarrh. 

Bhanmatiam, (see Med, Diet.). 

JRhlnal. nertolning to the nose. 

Bhlnoa^airaa* a thick- skinned Afklcon river 


fto. JOTl 

KWiWWi «» «WM»^ 


_-ho<lodandro7i« an evergreen shrub which 
bears beautiful rosc-liko flowers. 

PJhosrbotdal* shaped like a rhomlioM, i.e., a 
parallclo^r.*.!!!, r.ldch is neither equiangular 
nor equilateral. 

Bhub^b« a ]iitcy plant much used lor food; 
a root used as a mo jicine. 

Bbynaa, siniiiarity of sound In the ll'i&I syllable 
or svllahles of linos ot verso. 

Bhymarter, au indifferent poet who writes 
rhyming vetvoe. 

Bbyrtbin. the regular rccnircnce of accent. 

Rh7toimic&l« having rhythm. 

lUbalOny, Bcurrility, vulgar and offensive 
langnage. 

niMiQn or rtbuid, silk or velvet vrovc7i into n 
narrow strip. 

Blabast wealth, onulonoe. 

Biaodbat (rtc-o-shay), to rebound and skim 
aleng the surface of tlie ground. 

Blddanaa* the act of freeing from an enccin* 
brsnee. 

BldlouJo. mockery. 

Ridiooloua, absurd. 


Bitot torevaleht.^ 


Jtifla-coppst a body of men armed with rlllfs. 
Bifla-rand** practislng-grouud for rifle 


BJdt^oon* a n^clr French dance for two 
peo|ilo : tlie music for this donee. 

Bidtat of way* legal right to pass through 
another man's property* 
bleOQBt fright. 

‘ stiffness. 

rola» a long eonfnscd story, 
oua* strict, exacting, 
our, soverity. 

— id* the outer husk or rkJa of a fnUt. 
Bladantoat* a disease which attacks estUe. 
Btiid«flui.oat an encircling fence. 

BhiwtoSidav. one who takes the lead In mlachiof. 
Bial^onii* a akin disease which attaoks the 

BfotauSt disorderly, tnmultnons. 

to the bank of a river. 
^aiblUty* tendency to laugh* 

ftoulKyto 

^oaltooi, love of rftnaL « 

*SC2ff** fastont or eUnehii btflts and 

^SmSS&. ^ for 

• Sm» »Iw» aim m m, m 
I jkbhnrim. 
theastof 
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atom’s awpliea. 


rant* 

Bodmotttaida* boating, focaw 
bSS afiiHale d«ff ^o^waaf fW«a 

g^^MSSTtSi.! . .«M w to 

RotoiaFt to be *toto«siy nclsy, to 

R61a* the special part whiob a pesaoB pW or la 

5oSSl^i"?S5»*S^d to 

Roi^ws^na, a stylo of archJtoeturo baaed on 

B<mi2Sai”£ffit^ng to. or derived from, Uie 
Romans. .. ., . 

Bonasuntioiam* romantic or lina^natlve atyle 
inUterature. ^ 

Ro'mamy or vonamany* the laugoago of the 

a Ihort rhymed poem containing a 
retrain. . , 

Ronioa or vonyon, an animal or person 
siibieot to mange. 

Rood, across. 

Itood-aoroan, a screen separating the choir 
, from the nave, and surmounted by a cross. 

I Rookary, a pliusu where rooks congregate; a 
thleves’^quarter. 

' Rooatav, the domestic fowl. 

Hope-Walk, a long narrow walk wJiero ropes : 

ore iniulc. , j 

Rosai'y, a string of lieadc with the help ot ! 
which some count their prayers. 

, Roscius, au actor. 

ivoaeate, rosy in hue. 

I Rona'mary, a fragrant plant. 

Roaatte, a rose-shuped ornament. 

Rosewood, the rose-soculed wood of a Brazilian 
tree. 

Rosioruclan, belonging to the secret society of 
tho Itofsicrucians. 

Roalnfinte, a worthless ni^f, like Don Quixote's 
Roelntutlo. 

Roster, an olDdal list of names, a r.dl. 
Rogirum, a raised plalfonu from which a 
pi'caker addrensca an ftHHcmbly. 

Rotary, revolving like a wlusS. 

KotatfoB, regnlar ortlcr or semtcnce which 
recurs, movement like that of a wltech 
Ro'tatoi^, having a cironiar or whccllike 
motion. 

Rota, the mechanical repetition of something to 
he, or alroady, loamt. 

Rotund, round in shape. 

l^otunda, a round buUdUig with a doma 

Rotundii^, roundnou. 

R ou6, a dissipated man. 

Rouge* a red powder used ns a cosmetic. 
Kouffe-et-nolr, a giune of chance played with 
catns. 

Housb-e&st, roughly moulded; a kind of 
mortar oontainiug graved rued as a coathtg for 
walls. 

Bottgb-hewn, rouglily slimied, unflnished. 
Bongb-rfdora, nten wiio can rido horsoH which 
have not txjen broken in; Irregular cavalry. 
Ifonlotte, a game of chuioo played with an 
ivory IxUl on a green table. 

Roundelay, a song In which the various parts 
ore repeated. 

Roundhead, a name given to tho Pai’llamcntary 
soldiers in the time of Cluirlai I. 
Round-numbar, an approxintate calculation, 
a rough estimate. 

Rotmd-irobln, a writteo protest from a number 
of pt^oplo to which their iJ^turcs are appended 
in vho form of a circle. 

Roup, a Scotch terra fear a sale by auction. 
Rousing having the iwwer to rouse, startling. 
Route, the road taltcn, tho lino of roaroh. 
Routine, the daily round of duties. 

Rowani tho mountain ash. 

Rowdyism, rough disorderly eonduot, 

Howei, tlte sharp pointed wheel of a spur. 
ITowloek, the groove on the side of a boat in 
wiUch the oar rests. 

Royalist, an advocate of the monarchical form 
Of goyominont; an adherent of tho royal cause. 
R^aUy* tho state of being rpyal; tho royal 

Rnbeseeat, growing tad, blushing. 

Bttbr^o^ rnst-eolonred. mildewad. 
Hubbm^ friction; an immestion obtained by 
ruling from a bra« or otter engraved surface. 
nUdaw, a kind of rust on plante* 
Bubide, the dlreetiims to the prayer-book for 
^ eondoct of aorvleaa odidnal^ printed in rad 
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Momentary, embvyonio* 
lull of rue or sorrow, p^us. 
ly, like a nfmaa, brutal, 
wrinkled. 

r, the state of being wrinkled. 

~ act ot rainliw; ruin. 

^ustog ^nTui a ruined oonditioll. 

-—L t. an antoud that chews the cud. 

Bamlnato, to chew the cud; to ponder, reflect, 
BammsiflSt n dlaosdmdy heap, a state ot oosi* 
Inkbm or disorder. 

BunsoilPfto) oneonflnnedwmrt, 

RmniHUspalr* an alczflioUo dnnk eontatoiug mm 

IS flkhie and Scandlnav'ian writing 
at iiiuaxAato 

Runito, an Indian coin ot varrlng value. 
nSSnMr worth ab^^ sl»IUtog». bu4 
SSlyWh oo«*ito^ leas . 

Bti'^nnu a broach ; beaiia fsoe Med, Dtct,)* 
Riuratl* rastle, hedging to the country. 
RttriSMoanl, belonging to a rural dean. 

BSSso^SlIsfa friend or lover of HuioU. 
BnMtoVliAbliu toar ^ Bossia. 

Ruwtio, rural, oountrlfled. *.■ . 

Rustleatlon, the temporary teniiliineot of i 
student from a unlvcrwty for mlssondract. 
Ruthlaao* mercUesB, pituoss. 

Babaoth, a Hebrew word meaning <*hoets” or. 
"armlea." 

Sabbatarian, ono who obserrea the b tbbath 
Rtrlctiy. 

Sabbath, the day of rent. ^ . 

Sable, a costly brown fur ; Idack, dark to hoe, 
Bab'ot, a wooden shoe. ^ , 

Babve, a cavalry sword with a cne-edged curved 
blade. 

Babretaohe, a leather ^ket w'om by a cavalry 
officer aiispended from the holt. 

Sabulous, sandy. . .... 

Saoohavin, a sabstttuto for sugar obtained Item 
coal-tar; 

Sacoharlna, of the nature of sugar. 
Saaardotal, b^denging to the priesthood. 
Baohet, a little packet ot perfume, a scentod 
case for glov^os or bandkerohiefs. 

Bankcloih, coarse cloth ot which sacks art 
made, once woni as a sign of mourning. 
Saoramontal* belonging to, or of tho nature 
of, a sacrament. 

Baorod, hallowed, holy. 

Baorifloa, a victim slmn and oftcrod to a deity : 
tho clving up of something for the benefit of 
nnotber. 

Sacrlfloial, belonning to a sacrlflce. 
Sacrilege, tho act of profaning or laying violent 
iicudH xrpon aomo sacred olijeci. 

SnorUeglotta, guilty of saorllcge, of the nature 
ot sacrilege. 

Saevlng, consecrating. 

SaoriBtan, a church official who has ch&rgc ot 
the sacred vessels. 

Baoristy, tho obamber to which the sacred 
vessels of a church are kept. 

SaorosMtet, peculiarly sacred. 

Saorum, tho triangular bone at the lower end 
of the spinal column. 

Sacldleny* leather goods such as saddles and 
bridles. 

Baddla-tirefl, Iho wooden framework of a 
saddle. 

Batldaean, a member of a JewD.h sect who 
maintained that there was no resurrection. 
Bafe-oemdaot, a permit to iiass through a 
dlstrie* in safety witliont being molested. 
Batety-lamp. a lamp with a wire-gauze cover* 
ing (or uso in mines whero there may te 


ifely-valya, an escape valve tot steam to 
relieve the strain of undue pressure. 

Batfron, a deep yellow dye obtained from a kind 


Saga, a national story embodyin'? the early 
history of the Scandinavian nations. 


Ba$Mlou8, intelligent, .i^cwd, dlBccmlng. 
Bag^ty, shrewdness. Imlhgence, 
Baglttate, an-ow-heoded. 

Banfurat, a sandy desert to the north oMfriea 
Bahlb* a title of respect appUed by natives ot 
India to Buropeans. 

Sakint BimonIsm, a soolallstle system named 
after its originator. Count dc St. Simon. 
Balntlliiaw, saintly conduct, holiness of life. 
Balaam, Peace," an Eastern word of greeting. 
Balaofooto iustful. 

Salamanaer, a metal utensil for browning 
meat; a fabulous animal supposed to liv« ip* 


Salgsmaa, a ibopanaa. 

■» Mih iM, 
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1072, Sal. 

■All'll*, IttTteg the properties of tslt. eoniUtlng 
of mHx 

■airvst, the ftuM secreted In the moath. 
■alltt-A««maiig6r, a dlnind-room. 

■allow, pale yelloivish white ; a kind ti willow. 
Siaiy (7»i; salUes), the act of rushing out un- 
expectedly upon the enemy. 

Bally-port, a gate in a fortrew through which 
a sauy may he made. ... 

Balmatfoiidt, a saroury cUtih of several 
_lnRre<ircnti,8medloy. , , « , 

Salmon, a ftsh with deep pink flesh. 

Saloon, a large reei-ption room. 

Saltation, a leaping or bounding. 

Saltire, a diagonal ornss. . 

Salt-junh, luird salt beef, a staple article of 
sailOTH* diet. 

Salt-pan, a shallow pan in which salt Is 
obtained from seia-watcr by evaporation. 
SaltpetM, a compound of nitric acid and 
potash. 

■alahrJous, beneficial to health. 

Salutary’, wholesome, morally beneficial. 
Salutation, a greeting. 

Salute, to greet, to oiler a formal greeting to. 
Bmlinge* money paid by the owner of goods to 
those not in his employment for saving tlioni 
from fire or ehipwrcck. 

Salvation, tlu> act of saving; safety, redemp- 
tion. 

■alva, ointment. 

Salvor, a tray. 

Salvo, a volley fired as a salute. 

Sal-volatile, salts of ammonia. 

Samaritan, a native of Samaria, a obarltahle 
person. 

Samian, belonging to the island ot Samos; a 
kind of earthenware. 

Bamlto, a heavy rich silk fabric. 

Samovar, a lIUHsian tea urn. 

Sample, a repn-sentative sprcinicn. 

Samptor, a piece of canvas embroidered In 
oross-ktitch the alphabet and name and 
age of the worker. 

Sanatorium, an institution to which people 
resort for medical treatment. 

Sanatory, rorameted wdlh health, hoalthful. 
■anotl^, to moke holy. 

Banotlmonlous, afr*;cte(IIy pious. 
Banetlmouy, an afTcctatiou of ph;ty. 
■anotlon, pormis^ilou. 


■anottty. liolluess. 
Banotuary.s 


j, a sacred building ; a place of refuge. 

Sanctum, a pri\al«‘ room. 

Banetug-beil, a bcU nmg at the sacrlng of the 
mass. 

Sandal, a shoo conKlstlng of n solo furnished 
with scraps for binding on the foot. 
Band-bajf, a bug ot sand used as a protection 
against the enemy 's ire. 

Band-blact, sand propelled by a current of air 
against a glass or metal eurla(;c to mark It. 
Band-blind, semi blind, purblind. 
Ssundwlch* t'wo slices of bread and butter pvit 
together with o lav( r of meat, etc., between. 
Band-frold, coolness, calnmesa, freedom from 
agitation. 

Baaitalnary, Involving much bloodshed, 
■ugalneoun, like blood, sanguine. 
Baniuln'olant, sanguine, blood-red. 
BanBadrlh, tlie national council of the Jews. 
Sanitary, relating to health, licalth promoting, 
■anltatfon, the arrangements for kcepin;; 
houses in a wholesome condition by thercuioral 
dt wasto products. 

Sanity, the state of being sane, sounducsB of 
mind. 

Bangcrlt, the ancient language of India, now a 
dead languago. 

Bans-oulotie, a republican at the time of the 
French Ilcvolutlou. 

Banton. a dervish. 

Bapiant, wise. 

Saponiiceoun, soapy. 

Sapor, t«to or flavour. 

Sapper, a soldier who saps or mines, a soldier 
In the Hoyal Engineers. 

Bappbira, a transparent gem of a rich blue 
colour. ^ ^ 

Saraband, a stately Spanish dance. 

Sapuoan, a name ^armerlv given to the hroham- 
medans of Palestine and Arabia. 

Sarcanm, biting satire or ironv. 

Bareavtlo, caustic, ironical, bitterly satirical. 
Bareanat, a thin silk. 

Saroopta'atfuu, a stone cofiln. 

Sard, a deep red vwlety of quarts^. 

Sardlna, a small fish much used for food 
preserved in oil. 

Bardott'lo, bitterly mlrthfid. 

Sariaaao, a sea- weed which has riven Its name 
to the Sargasso Sea, a portion of the Atlantic. 
Sartorial, belonging to a tailor's craft. 
Batsafraa, a North American aromatic shrub 
poBicssing medicinal properties. , 

■aMMmaui, the Highland name for 
iatanlo, banging to Satan, fiendish, diabolical. 
Batohel, a little sack or bag, generally worn 
^suspended by a strap. ^ ^ . 

iat aai^ com material with a i^y auzfaoo 


SatalUta, a small orb which trirolmi round a 
larger plsoct ; one who always triJowi la the 
wake of another. 

SAtl'aty, surfeit, repletloo. 

Batlrleal, sareutie. ironical. 

Satlrlat, one skUled In satire, a writer of latlro. 

SatiafAotloa, contentment; amends, repara- 
tion. 

BatUfaotoxy, giving satlsfaetlon. 

Batlafylng, producuve ot satisfaction, appeas- 
ing hunger. 

Satrap, a Persian title for the ruler of a province. 

Saturata, to steep or soak thoroughly. 

Saturnalia, a festival of Batum, a wUd un- 
restrained revel. 

Sat'urnlna, gloomy in disposition. 

Satyr, a mytliological woodland deity half man 
half goat, a wanton person. 

Sauoer, a shallow basin to hold a enp. 

Saueineas, pertness, impertinence. 

Bauer-kraut, a dish common In Germany 
made of a preparation of fermented oablsige. 

Sauntarar, one who stroUs along in a leisurely 
manner. 

Saurian, a scaly reptile such os the Heard and 
crocodile. 

Sauaasa, a skin filled with meat chopped and 
seasoned. 

Savagary, the state of being uncivilized or 
barbaroun. 

Savanna, one of the treeless plains of North 
America. 

Savant, a learned man. 

Saveloy, a kind of sausage. 

Saviour, one who saves, the Be deemer. 

Bavolr-falra, the knowledge of how to act In 
social matters, readiness, tact. 

Bavolr-vlvre, the knowledge of how to behave, 
f,'ood-))reeding. 

Savory, an aiomatlc herb resembling tbyme. 

Savour, taste, flavour. 

Bavouriness, state of being savoury or pleasing 
lu tlu! taste. 

Savoyard, an Italian organ-grinder. 

Saw. a proverbial saying or maxim ; a toothed 
Implement for sawing. 

Sawyer, one who saws. 

Baxln'age, a kind of rock plant. 

Scabbard, sword-sheath. 

Scaffolding, a temporary erection of planks 
and wooden poles. 

Soagliola, a kind ot plaster polished and 
coloured so as to rcsemblo marble. 

Boald, a Scandinavian poet who In olden times 
recited his songs on grout occasions. 

Beale- beam, the beam of a scale or balance. 

Scalene, a triangle having its sides and angles 
unequal. 

Scaling-ladder, a ladder used In sealing an 
enemy’s wall. 

Scallop or scollop, a ritell-fiBh with two fan- 
sl'.apcd and fluted shells. 

Scalpel, a small surgical knife. 

Bean, to scrutinize; to divide a line of poetry 
into feet and mark the accented syUabies. 

Scandalize, to shook. 

Boandal-moncfer, one who retails scandal. 

Boandaloua, shameful, outrageous. 

Scandinavian, belonging to Scandinavia 
(Norway and Sweden). 

Scansion, the division of a lino ot poetry Into 
mc-tiJcol feet and the marking of the accented 
syllables or the quantities (in classioal verse). 

Scantiness, scarcity. 

Scantling, a Utile bit, a small portion. 

Scape-goat, a goat which was annually sent 
away into the w'ildemess by the Jewish High 
rriest after tho sins of the people had been 
symbolically laid upon it ; one who sulfcrs for 
tnc sins of onother. 

Scapula, a shouldcr-blado. 

Scapular, a monastio garment worn on the 
shoulders. 

Scarab or soarabee, a beetle, a jewel cut in 
the shape of a beetle. 

Scarcity, dearth. 

Scare-crow, a grotesque figure set up to scare 
the crows; any person dressed in an umightly 
manner. 

Scarf, a long strip of silk, lacc or wool for 
wearing round the neck. 

Scarlatinal, a contagious fever oharaoterlzed 
by a scarlet rash. 

Scarlet, bright red. 


Scarp, a stoun incline. 
Boarpinea, mst 


istnunenti of torture for the feet. 

.the, harm, injury. 

Scaur, a steep rocky cliff. 

Scavenger, a street cleaner. 

Boene-painter, one who paints stage scenery. 
Scenery, a view, landscape. 

Scenic, belonging to a scene, dramatto. 

Scant, odour ; sense of smell. 

Soeptio. a diabcliever. 

Boeptiolam, a state of disbelief. 

Soaptre. a rod used as a symbol ot sovereignty. 
Schedule, a list, catalogue. 

Scheme, a plan, design. 

Scheming, planning, designing. 

Scherzo, a Urely movement forming part ot a 
auloaleompoalUqB. 


Sot? 

Behladsm, a kind of gm. 

SphliHB, a sundering, division, a breach of 
religious matters. —vy 

Behlamatlo, one guilty of lohism, a hentic. 
Bphlzt, rock such as slato oompoaed ot aLamot 
flayers one abovo another. 

Schnapps, a kind of gin. 

Scholar, a learned and eultnred penoa: i 
pupil ; (me who holds a scholarsliip. 
Boholaatlo, belonging to learning. 
Scholaatlclam, a lore of abstruse and sobtli 
criticism. 

Scholiaat, one of the early commentators ot 
the classics. 

BohoUum, a erltiosl note on the ancient classici 
_ by one ot the early commentators. 

Bohooner. a swift sailing vessel with twp oi 
three masts. 

Schottizcha, a dance something like a polka. 
Sciagraphy, the art of shading conSaiUy or 
delineating shadows ; a design showing a vertical 
section ot a building : the art of telling tlte 
by moans of the shadow ot the aun. ^ 

Sciatica, (see Med. 

Bolanoe, knowledge, ayitomatio knowledge 
arrived at by a aeries of close ohserratiims and 
experiments. 

Boiantlf lo, belonging to dijlenoe, in accordance 
with science. 

Scl'entlst, one who is vened In science or 
occupied In scientiflo investigation. 

Scimitar, a curved and slugle-cdgcd Eastern 
sword. 

Scintillate, to sparkle, to emit sparks. 
Boioliam, superflciul knowledge. 

Sciolist, one who has a supetficlal knowledge of 
many subjects. 

Bciomachy, a fighting with shadows, a vain 
strife. 

Sciomancy. the attempt to prophesy by means 
of the shaocB of the dead. 

t clon, graft, shoot ; offspring, descendant. 

oiszlon, a sundering, dlvislun. 

SoisBorz, a two-hladed steel Implcmcut for 
cutting. 

Scoffer, one who moeks or jeers. 

Sconce, a bracket to hold a candle ; a small fort. 
Boorbu'tic, suffering from scurvy. 

Scorch, to parch, to singe ; to ride a bicycle at a 
dangerous speed. 

Score, a notch, the nnmbcr twenty: the reckon- 
ing; a register of the points gained In a game ; 
the mauuBcript or printed reproduction of a 
piece of muslo : to make a deep line or groove. 
Bcoriaoeouz, like cinders from a volcano. 
Scornful, contemptncuH. 

Scorpion, a reptile wlUx lobster-shaped claws 
and a powerful sting. 

Soot, one of Scotch race; a tax or contribution. 
Scotch, belonging to Scotland (sec SeoUie/t.} 
Scot-free, free from payment of $cot. 
Scotticism, an idiom or form of speech poooUar 
to Scotland. 

Scottish, a form preferable to Sootcb, as Seolt- 
man is to Scotchman. 

Scoundrel, a rasral, villain. 

Scour, to make clean by friction ; to traverse 
hastily. 

Boourge* a w’hlp of leather thongs ; a plague. 
Scout, to go out to obtain Information about 
the enemy ; to rdcct contemptuously. 

Scowl, an angry frown. 

Scrabble, to scrawl; to scratch: to withdraw? 

from competition. 

Bcragglnees, leanness. 

Scrannel, thin, piping, squeaking. 
Scrap-iron, bits of old iron lor melting down 
again. 

Scratch, to scrape the surface; to scrape 
together. 

Scrawl, to write carelessly. 

Scream, to utter a sharp shrill cry. 

Screech, to utter a harsh scream. * 

Screed, a long wortly written narrative. 
Screen, to conceal by means of a movahle par- 
tition; to shelter; to sift. 

Screenings, dust or refuse left behind after 
sifting. 

Screes, loose shale which collects on the side of 
a mountain. 

Screw-propeller, a revolving fan-whcol by 
the working of which a steamship is propeUed. 
Borew-steiuner, a steamer driven by a screw. 
Scribbler, one who writes hurriedly and care- 

BoHl^, a copyist; one of a sect of teachers oi 
the Jewish law. 

Borlmmage, a tussle, a m61£a 
Scrimp, to stint, to eke out. 

Scrip, a stock certificate ; a small hag. 
Scriptural, lu accordance with, or belongloS 
to, muipture. 

Scrivener, a professional copyist. 

Scrofula, a disease once known as king's cvU. 
Borofuloua, affected with stf ofula. . 

Borutineart one appointed to examine am 
count votes. 

Bcrntlnlza, to look closely at. 

Borutlny, a careful aorvey. a close tnvostlgs^'’^ 
Bottd. to run along, or to be carried alQiv 
swiftly ; a driven (doud. 
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lAboox In tewine uiA ivorked either l>y meana 
of « bundle or a treadle. 

BMC* tlio satural dtatlnctlon betuveen male and 

^female. 

fiavattfaiiaviaat a petaon who bai reached tlie 
^at»& elxty. 

•oiimtfoctjnftKt the aeeond Sunday before Lent. 
Boxituni, an instramont need (or the measure- 
.neat of anipilar dietanoes. 

Baxton* a snljOrdinate official who has charjfo 
of a church and ebnrehyardi a i(rave-dig(j;vr. 
Baxoikl* relatlnu to sex. 

BbshblnaiMi, dhuthtess ; meanneM. 
BhalwMKi the saddlc-cIoth of a cavalry soldier. 
Bbadoof* a airaple contrivance for raising water 
by means of a hnchot attat^hed to a long pole; 
whlob acts as a lover, eommuiily used on the 
banks of the Kile. 

Bhadoisr’p't li.'cc a shadow, dim, unsiihstmiMr:!. 
Bhai^ean, a grained leather obtained from 
certain skins. 

Bbako* a nlnmcd circular cap worn by an 
infantry soldier. 

Bhala» loom slaty rock. 

Bhftnoto, a light slillf, a fishing smack. 
Shallot'* a kind of onion. 

Bhamanlam, a religion involving the bcli«»r in 
magic prevalent among the uou- Aryan races of 
the north-east of Asia. 

Bhamblou* n slanglitcr-house. 

Bhamefaood* shy, modest. 

Bbampoo* to apply (ricthm to the Itead or body 
after bathing with or in hot water. 
BhUJauteOli, a plant with a clover shnpcd leaf 
which is the national emblem of Irclund. 
BhaadUyrdaa* a jolting two-wheelcd Irish cart 
drawn by one horse. 

Bha*n*t. a contracted form of shall not.* ' 
Bhapellnnac* comeliness, symmetry, 
bhavd* a broken piece of pottery, a potsherd ; 

the hard case v/hfeh protects a beetle’s wings. 
Bhara-brokar* a dealer in shares. 
fiJiarahaldar* one who bolds shares in a 
oompony. 

Bhanp-fihootar* a rifleman who is skilled in 
shooting. 

Bhattair* to shiver, to bresh to pieces. 

Bhawl, a warm covering for the shouldcn. 
Bhawnri* an ancient musical instrument, a pipe 
of reeds. 

Bhaaf (pi . sheaves), a handle, especially a bundle 
of (train. 

BhealJ Atf or ahiallntf, a VttJa bat or ehnnty. 
Bhaaeiug* tlie process of clipping the wool of a 
sheep. 

Bhaarling, a sheep tlmt has been sheared for 
the first time. 

Bhaathe* to put Into a sheath or scabbard. 
Bhaboon«an tiTilicousod house where cdcoholio 
drinks are sold. 

Bboan, brightuess, lustre. 

Bhaap-WfulKt a gra/lngplace (or sheep. 

Bhaaf •hulk* an old dismasted ship supporting 
a kind of crane fur hoisting musts. 

Bbaains* a kind of crane for hoisting or lowering 
roasts. 

Bhaat-wnohor, a ship's main anchor. 
Bbaat-llflhtnlntf, liglitning which flashes over 
a broad expanse as opposed to forked IJghiulng. 
BhaJk* an Arab rhlef. 

Bhaksu. a Hebrew word Indicating a weight of 
about half an ouuce, or a coin worth oLout 
haU-a-croirn. 

Bballao* a dear resinous substanco used as 
vamisb. 

Bhaltarlasa* without shelter. 

Bhalva* to put on the slid/, lay aside; to slope 
downward. 

Bhaphavdt one who tends sheep. 

Bharbatt an effervescing simmier drink, 

S harlff* the chief magistrate of a county, 
harry* a white wine named from Xoris where 
it is made. 

Chlb'bolatta* the test-word by the pronunciation 
ol which Jephtkah distinguished between f rU-nd 
and foe, hence, the language peculiar to a party. 
Bbiald* a piece of defensive armour which 
soldiers used to carry on tlie left arm. 

R tUalsih* an Irish name for a cudgel. 

intflaa* a skin dlscaso which appears ns 
a hial girdle ron^ the Walsi. 

Bblny* glossy, lustrous. 

Bblp^rokav. on agent who negotiates the sale 
of elfijps, 

BhlpaMmt* the act of patting on board ship. 
Bblpplbil* a eoUaetion of ships; all tliat con- 
oems shii«. 

8blp*s»hiwb»liB» the agent employed by tlxe 
owner of a vessel to look after Its repairs and 
see that It is furnished with all necessaries. 
Bhlvarlay, slioking, quivering; shattering. 
Bhoal* a vast throng, a crowd (especialy of 
fishes) « a shallow, a sand-bank. 

Shook* the nervous exliausttoa Mloxdng upon 
a sudden and painfal emotion, the vlbrsilon 
caused by a vlolcmt coU^sion; the effect pro- 
duced by on electric stimulns; a number of 
sbeaves of com atandlng together. 

Bhoddy* coarse Inferior cloth made of old 
tfOpilen materi^d rewqwep; worthlow 
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Bhoofiiailuiv* oae who makes and repairs boots 
imd shoes. 

ShootlBjf-box* a small bouse tenqiorarily 
occuuiediluring tlio shooting season. 
Bhootiag-atsur* a meteor. 

Shop-linar* one who lilts or steals goods from 
shops. 

Ghop-walkar* a shop official wlio eonducts 
customers to the various departments and sees 
that they arc properly scrviU. 

Bhora. tue sea-tthorc, ooast, bcaCb; to prop op 
With licams. 

Short-olrouit* the path of least resistance 
Irf-twccn two i»oiriti» of a circuit. 

Shorthand* a ayMtein of rapid reporting with 
the help of symbols which ruprcdbxtt words and 
phrastHi, 

Short-horn* a special breed of cattle. 
Short-aightad* able to see for only a sliort 
distance ; uuablc to look ahead. 

Shot tower* an elevated place from which shot 
la made by dropping molten had through a 
sieve info the wat« r below. 

Shovel -hat* a soft felt hat with a low crown 
and broad brim. 

Shoveller, a species of duck witli a broad bill. 
Showlneas* gaudincss. 

MhretWd, sagacious, acute. 

Qlirewish, v.aspish, lU-iompered. vixenish. 
Shriek* a shrill scream. 

Shrievalty* the ofllee or posUlon of a sheriff. 
Shrift, confession and absolution. 

Shrill* high-plteht-d. iiloreins. 

Shrine* tho tomb ol a saint, a casket contalulmr 
sacred relics. 

Bhrivo, to administer ahcolution after hearing 
a coufcsfiicm. 

Bhrove-Tueeday* tho Tuesday before Ash 
Wednesday. 

Shrubbery* a plantation. 

Shrunken, shrlvelk'd, dii.olnifhcd in size. 
Shuddeiingi shlverieg with horror or repul- 
sion. 

Shunt, to tarn tho wheels of a car from one 
liuc on to another. 

Shyly, In a shy or timid manner. 

Blaincee* holonglr.g te i^lom. 

Siberia* a vast tract of country In tho north of 
Ania belonging to Xlnssla. 

Sibilant, having a hissing sound lUce the letters 
X and r. 

Sibyl, a prophetess of classical mythology who 
luuUr the influence of tho goa Apollo was 
Inspired to otter oraclps. 

Bibylllue* prophetic, craculsr. 

SiGoatlve* having the property of drying. 
Sickle* a reaping-hook. 

Sickliness* unhcalthinoss, delicacy* 

Btok-listf a list of those who are 111. 
Sideboard* a plcc4>. of dining-room furniture 
Biniidlng on one sido of tlic room for holding 
dinhes and docoutors. 

Side-dish* an extra dish, an entrf o. 

Sidelong, in a aiautlng directiou, towards the 
side. 

Sidereal, belonging to the stars. 

Sidosman, one who shares tho duties of a 
church u'ardcn. 

Side-wind, a wind blowing from one side ; sn 
Indirect rumour. 

Siding, a railway line by tho aide of the main 
lino used for slinntiug. 

Sidle* to nestle up to tho side, to move sideways. 
Siege, a blockade of a fortlllcd place. 
Bieee-traln* tho necessary apparatus for con- 
ducting a siege. 

Blenuai* a reddish brown colonring matte r. 
Biurra* a 8i>anlsh name for a mountain range* 
Slos'ta., an aftemocn nnp. 

Siove. a utensU for sifting. 

Sigh, a loog deep breath expressing sorrow or 
relief. 

Bigillavla* the name of a genus at fossil plants. 
Sightline-fis* cenneHness. 

Signal, a sign ; striking, remarkahlo. 
Blgnalize* to render memoraMc. 

Blgnatory* unc who signs a document as a 
pledge tliat he will abide by its provisions. 
Blifnaturc, tho name of a person written by his 
own hand. 

Stifnet, a seal, ar instrument for scaling. 
Blfoifloance* tho thing ahmified, the bearing, 
the importance. 

Signification, the act of indicating; tho mean- 
ing. 

Signify* to indicate ; to matter. 
Blgn-manual* signature, tho signature o( the 
sovereign. 

filkh* a memher of a warlike race to the north 
of India. 

Bllenoe, absence of sound, absence of speech. 
Silhouette* a black profile portr.Hlt. 

Bilica, an oxide of ailloon such as quartr. and 
flint. 

Silkworm* a worm frmu wliose cocoon tiUc Is 
obtained. 

Billabub* a dish consisting of milk cnrdled with 
wine or elder. 

SillinaMi, foolishness. 

Bilyan or cylvan, belonging to the woods, 
wQqgl^ 


, gu* 

enwiiy* mts sOvat. 

SiS!!&S^, ^mblasea Ifkane*. 

Simile, a comparison of uUnga gemMlly tndilte 
which resembie each other to some partio liar. 

fllmllituda* likeness: comparison, figure 

Blmony* the sin oi bnylng or sdling the 
presentation to a saored ollRoe. 

SlmcMrm* a fierce hot wind from the desert 
prevalent In the north of Africa. 

Blttiparlng, smiling In an affected manner. 

Slmpitclty, guilclcBsness; freedom frmnostem 
tatfon. 

BlmpUflcatlon* the act of making clear and 
sluiplo, or less complex. 

Simula'eimm, an image, a phantom. 

Simulation* a deceptive pretence of what does 

_ not really exist. 

Bimultaneous* happening at the some 


''' 'boding 111, i'll-onicued. 


Binapiam, a mnatard-plastcr. 

Slnoare* true, genuine. 

Slncnrity* genuineness, reality. a 

Blahoujrtt, a paid appointment with mermy 
nominal duties. 

Bino die, au adjom-nment "without a day** 
being named. 

Bine qak non* an essential eonditlon. 
Blnowy, brawny, stalwart. 

Binge* tu scorch. 

Blnflle-nilnded, sincere in Intention. 
Blnflla-atick* a method of iemcing with sticks; 
a stick BO used. 

BlngulaPt single, relating to one; peculiar, 
strange. 

Bintfulaz*ity, peculiarity, eeecntridty. 
Slnrstajr, '‘Mt-handed,'^ be 
SSnlaaa* without sin. 

Sinologue* one slriiled in the Chinese languoge. 
Blttuato, wavy, winding. 

Sinuosity* the property of being winding. 
SlnuouB* winding. 

Siphon, a bent tube with a long and short arm 
for draw'ing off a liquid over the crt.ne of a vi cs* !. 
Birdav, the title of the oomroaudur-in-chluf of 
the Egyptian anny. 

Blre, a title of respect used Is addressing a 
sovereign. 

Siren* one of the sea-nymphs of cleasical 
mytiiology who lured the passing voyager to 
his death by their songs of bewitching BV.xctaess. 
Sirloin, the upper part of a loin o( bi-i f. 
Blrooco, a hot and often dust-ludcn wind whicii 
blows over Italy from tho south. 

Sirrah* a modification of tho word "sir," an 
angry and chiding form of address. 

Site, the position or situation of n building. 
Bitolofly* the science relating to diet. 

Situatb* situated, located. ... . 

Slts-bath, a liath taken sitting, a hlp-bnth. 
Sixteenmo* sexto-dedmo, the si'/c of a hook 
conslatlug of leaves formed by folding c.-ich 
elieet into sixteen equal parts. 

Sixablo* of rcaEonable or fitting size. 

Slxar* a student belonginK to the Cambridge or 
JJut)lln University wlio is received on lower 
tonus than ordinarj’ stiidents. 

Bkcan-dhu* the kulfi! si nek in the stookiug 
which is a characteristlu feature of the Itigh- 
land dress. 

Bkefn* a knot of yam, silk or thrf.nd. 
Bkeleton-kay, a key so constructed that It 
can pick locks. 

Sketchiness* the quality of being Indicated 
slightly in mere outline. 

Bkew-baJd, having white and coloured spots. 
BkdWer* a pin made of wood or iron for trusslnf 
nouitry ux io-cplng meat in shape, 

SKilfui* exr^rt. 

Bklmining* passing lightly over the Eurfaw, 
removing what rises to tho surface of a hqui't 
Skirmish* a slight and irregular euconutei 
between small parties of two opposing lorces. 
Skittles, a game played with nine-plus in a 
covered alley. .. . . 

Bkull-oap* a cap fitting close to the head. 
Skunk, a kind of otter which has a voiy offen- 
sive srutll ; its fur ; a mean, low person- 
Sky-larkinff* indulging In froUesoine praiiKB. 
Blaka* to assuage, quench; to moisten voto 
w'atcr. 

Blandorona* defamatory, calumnious. 

Blanfl* terms Invented and popnlarly used * 
not recognized as lielonging to the langncf-v 
Slkte, a laminated rock, thin plates of wu ® 
arc i>Bed for roofing and for wrftiug-tabkt& , 
seolb', chide. 

BLattemly, like a ilattcm or sloven. 
Slaughter, tho act of slaying, oaraage. 
Slaaghterons, murdcror.s. , . , 

Blav* one of the Slavonic nvee to which lines-®**' 
Poles, and Bohemians belong. 

SfaYery, bondage. . 

Slava-wada* traffic to slaves. 

Slayer, one who slays, a destroyer. 
Blaapmaaa, drowsiness. . , , . 

Bleava, that port of a garment which co'Cf* T 

Blaigh* a sledge or whcelless carriage for eliJl*** 
over snowy ground. . . .... 

fflaljibtt B^liul man^nlation. dokterky. 



Slb. 

gli»iitli>lioiia4t a blc>i>dbotm(L 

« JuatlMniAticaJ iD^riunnit for 
«f4Uo9 ctttuuliitioa. ooniisiiug of two trrauuatea 
~ 7ti« whlt^ eaa lUiio oloitg OBo another. 

bt, loaimlflcant. Utfllng; itaader; a mark 
a or oontooipt. 




the aaoiknt batU«<r3r 

llRlitoiwmaatedTCTaeL 
idoloncQ. oluggUlmeet. 
a inlnriMaee, a boc. 

* tkln whieb is east. 

, alattenilincst, imtidineMU 

a kind of lisaid. 

a BwaiUab ay stem of tccbilcsl instroe* 

avdt a slotliful person who Is fond of 
„....lnbcd, 
uiiloat a ntovaUo barrier for shutting off or 
Udmitting a sucatu of vaster ; a vtal«int rush of 
water. 

Ilnmbarintf, sleeping, donnant. 
llvUiab, like a slut, dirty ond slovenly. 
Bmatll-arma* rifl«« attd otlier light weapons 
that eon bo carrit^ by baud. 

|»aU-bor«« of smaU calibre (used of a gun), 
small in the barrel. 

Imall-olothaat tight knee-btecehos. 
Imaragdua, an eineralil. ^ . 

imaiUirlntft a mere superficial or trifling 
.knowledge. 

|mallintf>salts, salts of ammonia, 
iwlliiiff* showing idCAiinre by the expression of 
tiM eountenance, especially o! the tuouth. 

K lreht to make smutty, to smear. 

Irk, a forced uu^-uitural htnllc. 
imook'frook, a kind of coarse linen orer all 
worn by agricultural liibourcrs in some parts of 
England. 

Imoklntf, the act of emitting fnnies of smoke, 
the act of Inhaling and omitting toltacco smoke. 

K ooth-bora, a gun with a smooth barrel. 

otbar« to stifle, to suffocate. 

Imouldar, to Imm away slowly w’ithont flame, 
iiiattff, wearing a self.satisflcd cxproKslen. 
Imuggllni;, imlawfuily importliig or exporting 
gootfii secretly lu order to evade the import and 
axport dutioK. 

imat,a Irmnuont of soot, a black; a kind of 
mildew widch attacks some plnnls. 
Inofne-bU, a light slender bit attaciied to a 
bridle which crosses the uoio. 

Inkp-dragon, the plant known as antir* 
rbrnunt; a Christmas pastime cousieting in 
•nstcliing raisins out of a dish of buruing 
brandy and eating them. 

Inapplah, irritable. 

iaap-ghotf an Instantanocns photograph. 
Snare, a running noose (or entrapping animals ; 

something widen entraps or hrgiiiU-s. 

Snoak, a mean cowardly tcibtiUv or tidcf . 
Ineaze* a noisy and convnlHi^e iuvclautary 
emifutlon of air through tlio nose. 

Snlvelllnff, widning. whimpering. 

Bnobblnn or Bnoboory* vulgar Imitation of 
persons of high otation. 
to dose. 

Bnow-Jlne, the line of per|v>tne} snow. 
iBuffar, a kind of scissors for Kiiufling wicks. 
Baa^ory, a cr.sy retreat, saiictiun. 


Jung, steeping, saturating- 
. . .p-boUar, a mannfociurcr of soep. 

Bom, to fly to a great height, to mount aloft. 
BobrPety, sobemer s. 
lobrlnottt, a nh-hnsme; an assumed name, 
loc, the right of huiUing a court in a certain 
district, 

Bocoe-got land tenure by rlttuo of definite 
fervii-c. 

I ^ lablo, fand of society, of a friendly dla> 

lOOlaUsm, the theory that all men ahoold be 
on tn equal footing Ip point of wealth and 
property. 

Boeiolty, with reference to society, 
looloty, an assodatlon of persons for some 
conunon alnu 

loolniaa, an adherent of the doctrines of 
Soclnns wlio denied tiic dhiidty of Clirlst. 
lOftlolOfSy , the snience of the origin and develop- 
ment oThuinan society. 
loMtatio, bekm^g to Boerates. 
lofi^a couch. « 

lofttt, art oimarncntal eeltlng formed l»y the 
^dcr port of a balcony or staircoae ; the under 
part el an arch. 

Ibi-dltant, so called by himself, jmlf-ttyled. 
loliHto t an evening reecpUon or cmtcrtaiiuue&t 
a coRvcnsiKlone. * 

kdoitra, to stay, abide, tarry. 

HHafia. a source of consoIaUon, 
belcngbig to the sim. 

Iptdlanr, a eoUeetivc term for aoldlan. 

RUb* a ebolee flat flsh ; aingle. only. 

a graiumaUcal error, a social error, 
•an impriitrticsy. 

totomaitjr, grayity, Mflatupesa: a 
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SoUuBmIsftiioii* tba cdobroiloa ti a lolana 

SolHbt. to slag the notes of ths muelcia see]o. 

SMfiiBto, tlM act of praAlitiw tlto tiot^ 
musical sealo. 

Bollntt* to entiaaii 

BollolUto. a lawyer, aa advocato. ^ _ 

Solloitoa-BaneMU, a crown lawyer who nnoa 
next to the attorney*genmral. 

Bolleltoiia, anxiouB. eonceracd. 

BoUcliuda, a feeling of concern or anxiety. 

BolidMity, a nnity bae<d upon ““ 
interests or Joint responslbUity. 

BolldangulaiOf having an ancioven hoof. , 

Bollloqiusattoglveexprossloo toone'sthonghts 
when alone. 

BolilMuy ^4. aolUoquies). the act of talking 
aloud to oneself. 

Bolltalra, a stud; a game to be played Lj one 
person with marbles on a IxMrd. 

Solitary, alone, lonely. 

SolUttclo, the state of being alone; a lonely 
place. 

BolatlM, one of the two periods of the year 
when Uie sun Is at its greatest distance north or 
south of the equator. 

Bolssltlal. twlonging to a solstice. 

Solubla, able to bo dissolved. 

Solution, a fluid containing a solid dissolved In 
it; an explanation of a dlIncuUy or n problem. 

Bolva, to find the solution or explanation. 

Bolvaney, the ability to pay one's debts. 

Bomatolo^, that branch o( sclvuco which 
treats of the properties of matter. 

Sombra, dull in colour, giomny. 

Sombra'ro, a sltady felt-liat worn by ft panlards. 

Somaraanlt, a turning head over heiMs. 

6omna.in'bullst,onc who walks In his sleep. 

Sonr.’nolcuoa, slicpiueHS. drowsiness. 

Bona'ta, a musical eomiwsitiou in several 
mort nicnts nnranKCd for instruments Just as a 
canttiia was tor voices. 

Songatcr c/. songstress), a singing-bird; one 
wluo Kings. 

Bonnat. a poem consisting of a fourteen lined 
stsnxa In which the metre is usually iambic 
pentameter. 

Sonnataar. a writer of sonnets. 

Bonoroua, full-sounding. 

Bootha, tocahn. allay, assiiage. 

Boothanyar, a prophet diviner. 

Bootlnaaa, smutiiiuss, grimlotma. 

Sophlam, a specious saying. 

Bophlatloata, to ruako specloua or Insincere ; 
to rcmli r urtlflci&l. 

Bophlatry, the art of making what la false 
seem true by specious arguments, 

Doporlfia, sleep-producing. 

Boprn'no, a treble voioo. 

Boroarar, a wirard, a mniddan. 

Boroory, the art or practice of magle. 

Sordid, mean, base, squalid. 

norgbum, sorgho grou or Indian millet. 

Bororwl, sisterly. 

Sorrowful, sad. 

Bortla, the sallying forth of a body of soldiers 
from a besieged place to attack the cneinv. 

Sortllaga. the act of di-awinglots for Uw purpose 
of diviiutiun. 

Sottish, dull, stupid, dared with drlnli. 

Sotto voca, in an undertone, in an aside. 

Sou. a French coin worth a hadfpeiuiy. 

Sonbrotta, a pert intriguing imUd -servant, one 
of the stock chnrartora in French romedy. 

Boughing, the sighing of the wind in tlte trees. 

Soul, the animating spirit. 

Bouroa, origin, that from which u)} thing 
sprtogs. 

Bour, acid or idiarp to tlie taste. 

Boivaa, to stoop in a liquid, to saturate, to picklo. 

South arly, belonging to the south. 

Southing, motion towards the Minth, the time 
at which Uie moon or other planet passes the 
meridian of a given place. 

Bott'vanlr, a memento, a token of rconom- 

l>rat>cc. 

Bovaralgnty, kingship, kingly power, 

supremacy. 

Sowar, a uatlva cavalry soldier in *lie Indian 
anny. 

Spa„ a well with medicinal properties; a place 
wlmre there arc mineral sprmgs. 

Bpaeioua, roomy, vast. 

Bpada, an iron implement for digging. 

Bpandrol, tho flat space between the head of a 
door or arch and the enckwing frame or 
mouldlr'" 


moulding. 

Bparlngly, In a sparing manner, frugally. 

fiparkluig, glittering, seinUllKting. 

Bparaa, scanty, scattered hero and there. 

Bpasmodlo, occurring la fits or iposmt. con- 
vulsive. 

Bpattal, relating to spaee. 

Spatttliu a broad knife used (or spreading 
plasters or pastes. 

Bnavlned, suffering from a disease of tlio bock 
Joint, a disease to wliicli iiorset are ani/Jeot. 

Bpaakar, one who siieaks; one wlm makes a 
speech ; the president of the House, of f'-ommons. 

B&aclallst, one who poss/eses special knew- 
ledge of a pfirtletflar subjeca 
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SpMtotlz^ to dotota oncseU to tU etndy of » 

■poctalwhioot; to indicate in a epedfle manner, 
Byooliuty, a charaoteiistio product, dKldo of 
sale, or pursuit. 

Bpftolo, gold and diver edn. 

Bpeoios, a does of beings or objects which kavo 
certain elsaraotoristifls in common wlueh 
differentiate them from others of Uie same 
genus. 

Spocif ie, speeial. precise; a sovereign remedy 
for a special complaint. 

Bge^oatloui a precise definition or doserip* 

BpocimM, a representative of a class o( objects, 
a typical example , a samplo. 

Bpoolous, bavihg a false appearance of trnth, 
lallactons, plausible. 

Speetaolo. a sight, pageant. 

Spoetaeular, of UiO nature of a show or 
pageant. 

Ivoetatop, an onlooker. 

SpeetiuU, like a spectre or phantom, ghostlike. 
Bpoetpo, a gfiost, a phantom. 

"pootuim, light spilt up Into the coloured rays 
of which It is composed. 

Bpcouliktlon, cogitation, theorlHing about 
future possibilities; a conunorclal venture 
involving risk of loss. 

Bpoeulatlvo, given to theorising; meditative; 

oi the nature of n peculation. 

Bpoodlly, rapidly ; lu a short time. 
Bpendthrlft, an extravagant person, a pro- 
digal. ^ , 

Bporm-oll, oil obtained from the sperm whaio* 
Bphoro, aglobe; range or province. 

Bphorienl, glol)eshiip(‘d. 

Sphinx, a mj thologleal monster with a woman's 
head and a lion's Imdy; a mysterious pci son 
who is hard to comprehend. 

^ plolly, in a sploy or piquant manner. 

Bplffot, a wooden pin or spile for stupphig a vent, 
hole in a caak. 

Bplkanaed. a rontly and fnurmnt oil. 
Spindrift, fine spray blown by the wind. 
Bpinaoh, a plant whose leaves are boiled as a 
vegetable. 

Bplnnakop, a kind of sail rarried by a yacht. 
Splnnay. a thicket or plantation. 

Bplnoua, having splm or spikes, thorny. 
Spiral, winding round and upwe vd at tuo same 
time. 

Bpirlt-leval, an Instrument for icsUng w’hether 
the level of a given surfnee Is true by meaurt of 
the position of a bubble of ulr in a small gliuia 
tnije (liled with alcohol. 

Spiritual, belonging to tho spirit or tho «bul, 
liiimaterial, liuly. 

Bplrltuallat, one who believes In intercourse 
with dfM'mhodied spii' .>s. 

Spirituality, the love of nr holy 

things; the donmin uf ipiritua. :,ut.i 0 tity. 
Spiritual, witty. 

Bplrltuoun, aicohade. 

Bplrom'atar, an Instrument for measuring 
lirenthlug-liowrT. 

Spiaaltuda, tidekness or density. 

Spiteful, malh'loi'-s. 

Bpiaah'board, a board In front of a volucle to 
act as a mud guard. 

Splaon, a gland near the stumaeh fonumly 
supposed to bo the scut of nidoncholy; spite, 
nngir. 

Bpiandtd, magnificent. 

Splendour, mairuifleenee. 

Bplanat'io, llltenipered, spiteful, 

Bplioe, to join, os two r»im by interweaving 
tlieir strands. 

Bpoka, one of the supports proceeding from the 
hub to the rim of a wheel. 

Spolia opi'roa,t)ic name given by the Homans 
to the spoil taken by a Homan general. 
Spoliation, tlic act of spollliig or plundering. 
Spondaa, a metrical loot consisting of two long 
syllables. 

Bponffo, a many-oolled marine organism which 
attaches itself to rocks, and which is largely 
made use oi (or washing purposes. 

Sponsor, a god-parent, cne who standi surety 
lor another. 

Bpontona* Ity, the quality of being spontaneous 
or voluntary. 

BpontaneouBt of one’s ogrn accord, natural, 

instlucUvo. 

Bpook, a ghost. 

Spoor, trail. % 

Bporadie, scattered, breaking ont only here and 
there. 

Bporrstn, an ornament worn by Highlanders In 
front of the kilt. 

Bpouso, a husband or wife. 

Bpratn, on excessive straining of the muscles Of 
tnidcnis. 

Sprightly, nimble, active, lively. 
Sprlghtllnoss, nimUencwi, vi\aelty. 
Bprintf-bok, a Bouth African aotoiope. 
Sprtngo, a snare, trap. 

Bprlta, a misehievous little spirit, on ell. 
Spruce, smart, deptwr. 

Bpuma, toant, lroii>. 

Eputninecfl. ftroiMnetMu 
Bpardous, not 
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i07B^ Btft. 

Sfiptraittlotit ItmUoiuii «Qift Mltlt 

obMtrf ittOM bftwd opon Iga^'tnea. 
■apmira^nMi « c^niotor« reaiM ap<m 
^coinethlsg itee M foandatton. 

8ttp4|vyu#f to exorclto watoUal oottttol 
to aaperlatewS. 

BnppnrlMrf oa oraneer, oaa who exeroiies 
■upervislon. 

Bnptno, )ytag down, 1ax« hnh^ent ^ . 
Buplixatltta* the poeitlon of lying on the haeh ; 


Bpppiaatt to forolbly or frandulcntiy toko tho 
place of, to oust. 

Bupplnmcmt* on extra part added to snpply a 
dcfioloncy. . . 

Bapplcmentarar* additional, rapplyliig do- 
flclencies. 

Supplenesi, liwonmees, pTlaney. 

Buppliantt one who mokea a petition or 
On treaty. 

Bupplioatlon, an mtrenty, prayer, , 

Bupplloatory, of the nature of a inpplieatlon 
or entreaty. 

Supporter* one who innporte, an adherent. 

fiappoaltlon* that wuieh ia eupiKwed, a 
hypotbeaia. 

BupposltltlOtta« Btealthily and dlehoncetly 
anbatltuted. 

Boppronn. to put down, to qacll; to conceal; 
to withhold. 

Buppraanlble* able to bo overpowered: able to 
be concealed. 

Bapparation* the formation of pus or matter 
due to infiammatlon. 

Bupremaoy* ike state of being supreme or 
having tho mastery. 

BapramOt axercleing supremacy, absolute ; the 

Bairal, Iwlonglng to the calf of the log. 

Buroeaao* to ocoao, refrain. 

Burchartfe* to overbnrdou, to overweight. 

Sur'olntfTe* a liorso's glrch; the ghcllo of a 
csfisock. 

Surd* an algebraical quantity or root which 
cannot bo expressed in rational numbers. 

Sara* certain; safe, Hccitre. 

Surety* one who makes himself ansv.-crable for 
another, ball, seenrity. 

Burf* sea-loam oaused by the breaking of the 
waves. 

Burfacoinr.n* e man empbyod on the mllway 
to see that tho railroad is In proper repair. 

Barfait* nn excess in eating causing Ulstaste or 
satiety. 

Burgn* to seethe like the waves of the sea. 

Bu rgeon* a doctor v;ho treats surgical oases 
and perfonns operations. 

Burtfary* the sursdeal art; a room whore a 
doctor compounds his mcdicinos. 

Burffleal* belonging to surgery. 

Surlily* in a morose or sullen manner. 

Burlofn or alrluijti, a joint of beef. 

Burmlao, a eonjooturc. 

Surmount, to overcome. 

Surpasalnit* exceeding, excelling. 

Burplloe* a white robe worn by the olcrgy 
during divine service. 

Surplus, the excess, v/lmt Is left over. 

Burprlsa* astonishment, something nncxnpcted. 

6 urrcbut'ter. the answer of tiio plainllu to the 


» urreous' aer. uic am 
defendant's rejoinder. 

Burrander* to yield, to capitulate. 
Surreptitioam nnderhand, uuanthorixod. 
Burrogutu* one deputed to act for another. 
Surround* to encircle, eiicompuHs. 

Bnrtax, an extra or additional tax. 

Burtout* an overcoat. 

Buri'^olilanoe* watchful enixrvNloa. 
Surveyor, one who measures land. 
Survival, that which survives. 

Burvl vor* one who sur^'ivea or outlives another. 
Suficaptlbia* scualtivo to imptc>islous, im> 
pre&slonnlde. 

Bnacoptivlty, a state of scnsltivcncsa to 

impressions. 

Bnapaet, to distrust, to think evil of ; to im.ac]n«, 
foucy. 

Bttspond* to cause to hang ; to remove from 
olhoe temporarily; to withdraw (a law) for a 
time; towiUiliold. 

Busponae, anxlet>C,urising from nucertainty. 
Bttapaaalou, temporary abrogation (of a Iaw) ; 
temporary deprivation of ofhee; tho act of 
suspet ling or causing to hang. 

Busplofon* lUstrust; slight idea. 

Buapicious, prone to think evil of others, 
distrttstful. 

Boatsdn* to nphold, maintain ; endtun. 
Butienanoft, that which snataius. nutriment, 
nourishment. 

Buatantatioa, nuUntenanee, support. 

Suklla* stitched or sewn. 

Bntlar* a oamp^follower who sells provisions and 
otlier requisites to the tioo;^. 

Buttea, ^ practice ottoe preralcmt among hUli. 
caste Hindus of burning tho widow on her 
hniiband'i funeral pyre. 

Butiunai* belonging to a snture. 

Btttavo* the natural joining together of the 
bones of the BtuU by dovetailmf or ovesiafpplng. 
BBsapala, an orerdorO. 


ENGLiaii iDlCTtONABT. 

8u'««»aliiitf * the exoreise of goprome w para* 
mount authority by <mo State over another. 

a banddg* tor wrapping 
round tiie body ot an infant. 

Bwii.Mmwi'* nboaster. a braggart. 

Bwatn* a youth, a lover. 

B«r«nnory, a idace where swans are reared. 
Bwan-^skui, the skin of a swan wiUt the down 
on it; a Sne Sannoi with a downy lorfaoa. 
Scraira, an expanse dl gxasaor turf. 

Swart, black, swarthy. 

Swarthy* dusky in hue. 

Bwashbudkler* a blustorfag botsterons fellow. 
Swath, a layer of grou cut with one sweep of 
the soy tlie. 

Bwafha, to bandage, to wrap round and round. 
Bweatlng-syatein, the custom of paying 
employes or work people a starvation wage in 
order to moke large profits, or produce a oneap 
article. 

Bwedenbortfaii, a followor of Swedenborg, a 
Swedish philosopher of the 18th century, who 
founded a religious sect, 
fiwadlah, belonging to Sweden. 
SwoepntsJcoa, a Jorm ot gambling in which 
tlie stakes contributed by all the players go to 
the winner or winners. 

Swoetmeat* eonfeotionery in which sugar is 
the chief ingredient. 

Bweltor, to perspire with heat, to be overcome 
with heat. 

SwfiPTo, to tom aside from the straisht course ; 
to depart from rectitude. 

Bvrlmmtatf* the act of moving tlirongh the 
v.'ntcr; floating on the surface; disr.lncss. 
Rwlndlop, A froudulcnt person, a rogue. 
Bwlng-bvidgo, abridge so construoted that It 
can })G swung open. 

Gwlnga* to beat, to flog. 

Swingla* to separate the flax from Bid tow by 
boating it. 

fiWiPl, to sweep round in an eddy. 

Switch, a pliant twig; a short movable rail 
used for shunting waggons or roilway-curriagcs 
from one set of rails to another; a device for 
tTirulng on or abutting off an electric current. 
Swlvot* a Itook or ring that tuixis round upon 
a pivot. 

Sword'dance* a favourite dimcc of the Scotch 
llighlandcrs performed between two crossed 
swords. 

Bwovd-play, skilled use of the Bwotd, fencing 
with tho sword. 

Swordaman* one skilled in the use of the 
sword. 

Sybarite, a luxurious or voluotuons person. 
Syconhant* an obHcqulous flatterer, oac who 
cnrrfcs favour by talc-boariug. 

Byllabariara* a list of tlio primitive sjillablcs 
In a language. 

Byllablo* consisting of a syllable. 

Byilabla* a sln'dc sound conshtUng ot one or 
more letters and forming a word or port of a 
v'ord. 

Byllabaa* a short summary of a prescribed 
course of study, or of a strios of lectures. 
SyllOgiam* an argument in a logical form 
consisting of two prcmlBcs followed by a con- 
clusion. 

Bylph, an Imaginary spirit of the air; a slender 
cracoful wom.vn. 

Sylvan, wooded, abounding in treea. 

Symbol, a sign or token. 

Symbolism* the use or language of signs and 
symbols. 

Symbol'ioal* of the nature of a type or emblem, 
figurative. 

Bymmat'rloal* having its parti Is harmonlons 
proportion. 

Symmetry, harmonious proportion. 
Bympathet'lo* entering into tiio feelings of 
nnoihor kindly; having kindred feeling. 
Bympathlza, to enter into another’s feelings, 
to express syinpatliy. 

Sympathy, compassion, kindred feeling; re- 
ciprocal or harmonlons relations. 

Symphony* an elaborate orchestral composi- 
tion of movements. 

Sympoalaroh, one who prosidoe at a banquet. 
Sv/mpoftlnm, a banquet. 

Symptom* a sign or indication, especially of 
disease. 

Synes 'reals* the combining of tnro vowels or 
••yllahlos s') as to form one. 

Synagogue* a Jewish place of wotsldp. ^ 
S^rn'enronize* to niMo to agroo lu point of 

Syn'chponons, happening at the same time. 
Synoli'nal, Inclined tow-ards one another in 
a downward dlroctloa so that they finally 
meet. 

Syn'eope* a fainting At; contraction due to the 
elision or omission of one or more letters in a 
■word. 

Syndic* a chief magistrate; a member of the 
senate of a imlvenity. 

Syndioate* a eoaueil, a senate, a board of 
— xHgen. 

iod* a 




Syni 


I eouDcU, especially an ecolesloiUeal 


Byaon^ymonc* Identical lA meantfig. 
B^op'Klfl (pf. eynopsei), a general 
sammarjr ol a inbjeet. 


Bynoiiyin* a word idenBoal In maenitif Witt 
another word. 

. lA meonme. 

View Of 

^ ^ni^eieDi^aaiiid«et&^ 

— d view. 

Syntax* that braneh of grammar which deal 
with the arxMigement of words In sentenees. 
Bya'thntftii* tm process ot building up or eon. 

itYUAtilUL M MMMCd to ttCAlVBit* 
ByntSet^c,?!] be nature of mrtithesti ; a term 
applied to highly inflected lamenagm. 

SyrlaCf the language ti Syria, a form of 


ByrJan* belonging to Syria, a native of Syria. 

Byningo* an instrument consisting of a blinder 
fitted with a piston (or drawing in and forcibly 
ejecting fluid. 

Byrinz* a mnslcal instnunent of feeds known si 
Pan'i fipm; a fistula. 

B^rop* a itxongly iweetened juice thiekenod 1^ 

Byatom* method, plan; orderly arrangement; 
the bodily conitltulion. 

Byotemat'lo, according to syitem, methodical. 

B^sy^, tbew^^ettm ol two heavenly bodlci 

TabaiPd* a tunic worn over aimonr; a hcrold'i 
coat. 

Tabby, a kind of waved dlk; a brindled cat. 

Tabefaetlon* the act of wasting away. 

Taberaacle, a tent; a place of worship; an 
altar cupboard. 

Tabas, a wasting disease. 

Tableau (pi. tableaux), a picture. 

Tableau vivant* a representation of a scene 
l)y people dressed in character. 

Table a*h6to* dinner in tlie public room of a 
hotel. 

Tablet* a flat piece of wood. etc., to write on ; a 
mpdiclno or sweetmeat in a small square. 

Tab]e«^alk, conversation at table; familiar 
talk. 

Tablo-tumlng* tho moving of tables by sup- 
posed spiritual agency. 

Taboo* to forbid approach to or use of. 

Tabor* a small drum to accompany a pipe. 

Tabular, set down in the form of tables; foncci 
in laminaa. 

Tabulata, to reduce to tables or synopses. 

Taohom'ater* an instrument to measure 
velocity. 

Taolt, hnphed, not expressed by words. 

Taeiturn, slltait; not given to conversation. 

Taciturnity* habitual silence. 

Tact, skill in doing or say ing tho right thing. 

Tactician, one skilled in tactics. 

Tactioa, tl>e art of manteuvriDg troops on the 
field of battle ; method of action. 

TaotloM* wanting In tact. 

Tasdlum vitas* weariness ot life. 

Ta,cl* a Chinese coin worth about 8/- ; a wslght. 

Tarfcta, a thin silk material. 

TafTrally the upiwr part of tiie stem of a ship. 

Tafia* rum distilled from inolnHs<*s. 

Tatlor-bird* a small bird which sows leaves 
together for its nest. 

Tailoring* the calling of a tailor. 

Tall-raoo, the flow of water from a mill alter 
has turned the wheel. 

Taint* to stain ; to infect; to corrupt. 

Talc* a mineral. 

TalO'beaFlng* tlie act of informing with intent 
to injure. 

Talented* possessing considerable ability. 

Talion, tlie lav; of retaliation. 

Talipes* tho disease known as ciub-foot. 

Taliaman* a charm to preserve from harm. 

Talkative* fond of talking. 

Tallow-chandler* a maker o! tallow cand! :*). 

Tally (pi. tnllics), a stick to keep accoiuits ly; 
anything mode to suit another. 

Talmud, a book containing tho Jcwisli traditions 
aud explanations. 

Talon, the claw of a bird of prey. 

Tamable or tameable, that may he tame 1. 

Tamarind* a tropical tree and its fruit. 

Tambourine* a Kind of small drum. 

Tamil* the language spoken in panis of Iinils 
aud Ceylon. 

Tamper* to meddle ; to experiment wl th nnf n i riy 

Tam|g>lnf(* the Ailing up of a hole in a rock tor 

Tandem'* a vohfeie drawn by two horse* 
harnessed one behind the other. 

Tangent, a straight lino which touches a earve 
but docs not cut It. 

Tan^ble, perceptiide to tho touch; real. 

Tankard, a large drlnking.vessel. . , 

Tannery, a placo where hides arc made into 
leather. 

Tan-pit, a vat in which hides are laid. 


Tantamount* equivalent, 

Tantivy* .with great swiftnoii. ^ . .lu 

Tapa-lma* a ueaiuring ta^ uarlud witn 




ENGLISH DICTIONARY. 


VhU»tiir«« ft oolonr or Utto ittprrftdded ; ft iolit> 
ttOD of medicloftl flobfttfttiees In spirits, 
nn-tofi* tin beftten into tliln leaTei. 

9natf(ftt to colour ilifSlitly. 
ytni:»gt * mondor of kettles, pots, etc, 
TtUftin^ the process of coating with tin. 
natlniutbulikttQlii ft sound as of the tinkling 
ol twlls. 

ft sort of shoulder rape, 
one who drinks to excess. 

Wipfttaff* ft staff tipped with metal, or the oHlcer 
.^•ftirying It. 

a sponge cake saturated with wine, 
an ontburst of reproof or abuse . 

VIm« fnoun; a head dress ; attire ; a hoop of iron 
or mbbor round the rim of a wheel. 
VlVtMinftnsum. the state of being wearisome. 
invlni«voom, the room In which players dress 
lor the stage. 

VlMttftt a fine gauzy fabric; the fabric com- 
posing the organs of the txxly. 

TltJtn'lo, belonginB to the Titans ; gigantic. 
Tlthftt tiie tenth part : the part assigned for the 
maintenance of the clergy. 

Tlthlntf, an ancient distr»ct of ten householders 
efteh responsible for the good conduct of the 

•rilllilttft, to tickle. 

Tltle-doodt a document prorlng the right to 
the page of a bool: containing tlie 

title. 

Tltlft>rolOi the character wliich gives a play its 
title. 

VltulaPt nominal; ba\ing the tUlo only of an 
olHce. 

Tnuusla* the separation of a compound word by 
the addition or other words Ix'twccn. 

Voady fpi. tnaili(<«), one whofawus; ahanger on. 
yoaai>inastftP« one who announces the toaHls 
at public dinners. 

yobiteoonlst, a dealer In tobacco. 

Toboggan, a sled (or sliding down snowy slopes 
in Canada. 

ToOftln, an alann-lx U. 

Toddy, a liquor oldalned from eertnln palms; 

spirit and wnl*T mixed and sweetened. 

Toflbo or toflTy, a sweetuieat. 

Toga, the loose robe of adiiits among the ancient 
Romans. 

Tollot, the coTfi of a dressing-table; dress; the 
act of dressing. 

Toilat-glass. a mirror on the dresHing-iablo. 
Toil«worn, worn out with l>ard work. 
Tohay.a wluo nunle at Tokay In linmrnrs*. 
Tolorablft, that tu.ay ite endured ; nas’uhle. 

J 'olaranae, the power or act of enauriiic- 
olaratlon, fnri)farance towards opponents In 
matters of oplti/on. / 

ToUratOP, one wiio tolerates. 

To\\»baT, aWx'.u ftcxusa % tnafl toll ^ 

eoll«ft'"d. 

Toll -booth, a placA 'wb.ctc tolls were collected; 
a prison. 

Tomahawk, an Indian war -hatchet 
Tomato (pi- tomutncii), n plant and its fruit. 
ftomlfmtone, a atone orrr a gnra. 

Toma, a roliuno ; a hook. 

Tomtom, an Indian drum. 

Ton. ft measure of weight or capacity; the 
fashion. 

Tonal, relating to tone. 

Tonga* an instrument (or taking hold of any- 
thing. 

Tongtto, the organ of speech and taste; a 
lanraage. 

Tonlo, relating to tones or sounds; a medicine 
which restorcK vigour to tho system. 

Tonlta, a powerful explosive. 

Tonnage, the weight a sliip can carry; a duty 
on ships. 

Tonall. one of two glands in the throat. 
TojPiftllll'tlai, inflammatioti of the tonsils. 
Tonkoi'lftl, TCrtalnlng to tiic l)ar1u?r’s art. 
Tonsupo, the act of shaving tlm head; the 
•haven patch on tite top of a priest's head. 
TontlnOtakind of lite-aminity. 

Tooling, ornamental work done with a tool. 
Toothftome, palatable ; pleasing to the tnste. 
Topax, a gem. generally yellow. 
Vop-Aralning, the draining of the surface of < 
land. '' I 

Top-dMStlng, a surface dressing of mnnura 
ToptV^ jm excessive drinker. 


Torpb'Ao Ipl, torpedoes), a fish; • ■abmarino 
enpne of war. 

Torpodo-boat, • vessel which discharges 
torpedoes. 

Torpoaoont, growing torpid. 

Torpid, numbed; not active. 

Torpidi* the Lent boat-races at Oxford. 
Torpor, numbness, dnlness, inactivity. 
Torrftnt,ft violent and rapid stream. 
Torrlcolilan vaouoittt the voctinm in the 
barometer. 

Torrid, parched; dried with hoftt; burning. ; 
Torsion, tho act of twisting. 

Torso. A headless, limbless statne. 

Tortolsb, an animal covered with a shell. 

Tort uona, winding: twisted; roundabout. 
Tortnra, anguish ; pain inflicted to punish. 
Tory (pi. Tories), mm of the Conservative party. 
Tot, anything extremely small ; to add. 
Total’lty, the complete sum nr gu.xnllty. 
Totem, the symbol or badge of a savage tribe or 
family. 

Totemlsim, the practice of having totems. 
Totterer, one who threatens to fall. 
Touch-hole, the hole in a gun by which the 


To^la^} clipped Into funtaatle shapes. 
Topical, local; relating to a topic or theme. 
Topog'rapliM, one who describes a particular 
place, etc. 

Topog'raphy, the art of tho topograplmr. 
Topon'omy, the plaee-namrs of a locality. 
Top-sawyer, the sawyer who atauds above tho 
timber In a saw -pit. 

Toqae, a kind of ^nnet. 

Tereh-llght* the light given by torches. 
Top'sMedor, a Spanish hull-fightor. 

Torautlc. pertaining to carved and similar work. 


hftrrow. 

Voniado (pi. tomadoea), a bnnrlcAna 


charge Is Ignited. 

Touchlnaas, pcovlsltness. 

Touch-stone, a stone for testing goM and 
silver; a test. 

Touch-wood, decayed wood nxr.d as tinder. 

Toughen, to grow or make t-mmh. 

Tour, a ramble ; a long journey. 

Tour de force, a fr,it of strength. 

Tourist, one who travels for the purpose of 
slRht-Boclng. 

Tournament, an nuelent military contest of 
skill; e conteet to prove Huperiority of sliill lit 

a game. 

Tournure, figure,, contour. 

Toot, to seek custouiors in a pushing manner: 
one who toiits. 

Tout-k-fait, entirely, quite. 

Tout ensemble, the whole effect. 

Toward, in the direetinn of; nearly; regarding. 

To wardly, ready to do or learn : doi ile. 

Towelling, material for making towels. 

Towing-path, a path by a river or canal for 
horses towing lioats. 

Town -clerk, the clerk to a town-coimcll 

Town councillor, e memtx r of a town- 1 
council. 

Toxical, relating to poisons; poisonous. 1 

Toxicology, Urn science of pninims. 

Traceable, oapalde of being traced. 

Traoory, ornamentation In UotlUc windows. 

Traoho'a, tho windpipe. 

Traeh oot'omy, the cutting of on o))cnlng in the 

I wiTUipipo. 

f Tr.%cfn^-papor, tmnaparont paper mod in i 

I copying tlrawings, etc. / 

Tta.cHl^35, untrodden; having no path. 

Tract, anything dr.xwn out; an exx>'m»c ol land \ 
or water ; a treatise.. 

Tractable, easily led ot manag. a, \ 

Tractovlan, one ot the ■wrW.ets td the tanv%ns ' 
Oxfortl tracts; one holding the viovra contained 
therein. 

Tractate, a tract ; a treatfso. 

Traction, the act of drawing ; tho state of being 
drawn. 

Trade-mark, a distln.gniHhlng mark placed on 
goods by the inauuf.xeturer. 

Trade- price, price charged to retail dealers. 

Tradeaiolk, people employed in trade. 

Trades-union, a union of tho workmen In a 
trade to defend their iutcreats. 

Trado-wlnd, an ocean wind which blows con- 
stantly in one direction. 

Tradition, opinions, etc., handed down from 
au'c to age by word of mouth. 

Tra,duca, to calumniato, to slander. 

Traducianism, the doctrine that the soul as 
well as tho body is t>cgotten. 

Traffic, commerce ; trade ; goods and people on 
n railvmy, road. etc. 

Tragedian, a writer or actor of tra'icdy. 

Tragedienne, an artross of trai;c dy. 

Tragedy, a dramatic renresentatiou of a tragic 
nature; a mounrfiil or dreadful event. 

Tragic, calamitous; mournful; dreadful. 

Tragi-oomody, a drama containing l)oth 
tragedy and comedy. 

Trailer, a climbing plant; a wicker carriage 
draw'll by a bicycle. 

Train-band, a body of militia formerly used in 
Tjondon. 

Training-ship, a vessel on which boys are 
trained for the sea. 

Train-mile, miio done by a train, a unit in 
railway reckonings. 

Train-oil, oil from the blubber of w'halca. 

Trait, a feature: a stroke; a touch. 

Traitor, one guilty of treachery. 

Traitress, a female traitor. 

Trejec'tory, the path described hy a body, 
such as a comet, under the force of attraction. 

Trammelled, fettered; hampered. 

Tramway, a street rail road for cars. 

Trance, a state of profound insensibility ; an 
ecstasy; catalepsy. 

XvanqaiJigalct: poacelol; ondiaturbad. 


Tranquillity, the atate of being tranonll. 
Trauisaction, any matter carried out; negotli. 
tton. 

Tr&nsatlantto, beyond or crossing the Atlantia. 
Transcend, to surpass ; to rise a)x>ve. 
Transcendent, excellent; surpassing others. 
Transcendental, superemlnent; siMoulatlva 
Transcribe, to copy; to write again. 
Transcript, a copy from an original. 
Transept, one of the aialea at right angles ts 
the nave. 

Transfer, to convey or make over from one to 
another. 

Trans'ferable, that may be transferred. 
Transference, the act of transferring. 
Transflguro, to change tho outward appoan 
ance of. 

Transfix, to pierce through. 
Transformation, a complete change in form. 

! Transgress, to offend by violating a law. 
Transgression, the violation of a law; a sin, 
Transgressor, one who transgresses. 
Transhipment, the act of remcriug goods to 
another ship. 

Transient, passing, fleeting. 

Transit, a passing across or through. 
Transition, change from f ic state gr tople to 
another. 

Transitory, continuing a short time; flreling. 
Translate, to remove; to turn into another 
language. 

Translation, the act of translating. 
Translucent, transparent, elenr. 
Transmarine, Iving Iteyond the se.x. 
Transmigration, passage from one place or 
state into another. 

Transmission, the act of transmitting. 
Transmit, to send from one place to another; 

to permit the p.irt.vigo of. 

Transmutation, the act of tranamnting. 
Transmute, to change from one tmtitrc or 
Biilistanco to nnotbr r. 

Transoceanic, across or crossing the. o v an. 
Transom, a crosu-bcam fn a w'lmlow' or other 
structure. 

Transparent, clear; that can he seen through. 
Transpire, to ciiiit in vapour; to haiipcn; to 
beconxe knowm. 

Transplant, to remove and plant in another 
place. 

Transportation, removal ; hnni'^hment. 
Transpose, to change the ord' r of. 

1 Transpositlmx, lim act ot traTiR)x)B\ng. 
Transu'ostantlatVon, the Roman 'lalholle 
dneirino that the eivTnents of thM Euelmriat are 
changed Into the body and blood of Clirliit. 
Transverse, being in a cross direction. 
Trapeze, a sort of awing med in grmimstica. 
TrappingCf omnmenta, apeciaUy far horaca. 
TrappiBt, a imnibcrofau order ot monks. 
Travail, labour; toil; labour in childbirth. 
Traveller, one who Journeys, especially in a 
foreign land ; a travelling agent. 

Traveller’s tree, a tree of Madagascar. 

I Traverse, to pass ao.Toaa; to thwart; cronswl«A. 
Travesty, aihlkulousmlsrcpteseetaUoe ol a 
RorlouB work or Bubjr-ct. 

Trawler, a fiahing-boat dragging a net (dong tha 
Imttom of the sea. 

Treacherous, fnithlcRs, perfidious. 
Treachery, perfidy, breach of faith. 

Treacle, the syrup oMainod in refining sugar. 
Treadmill, aw'heeliiKcd as a prf.<ou punishment. 
Treason, trnachery against the fitnle. 
Treaeure-trove, treasure diRcovered in tha 
earth, tho owner being unknow'u. 

Treasury, a place w'here riches arc kept; a 
government financial department. 

Treatise, a written discourse on a particular 
subject. 

Treaty (pi treaMes), negotiation ; an agreement 
between two or inore States. 

Treble, threefold ; the highest part In music. 
Trefoil, a thre.c-leavcd plant, as clover. 
Trellis, an openwork structure of iron or wool. 
Tremendous, such os to inspire fear or wonder. 
Tremolo, a quavering effect in muRlc. 
Tremor, a quivering or trembling motion. 
Tremulous, trembling; feeling fear; sltakin;. 
Trenchant, sharp, cutting. 

Trencher, a wooden plate for cnttlng on. 
Trencher-man, a good eater. 

Trend, to lie in any particular direction ; to turn. 
Trental, an oflico for tho dc'ad. 

Trepatr/, a surgical instrument; to catch, 
ensnare. 

Trepanning, the operation of removing a por- 
tion of the skull to relieve the bn*i»t. 
Treplda,tlon, a trembling; a state of U rnr. 
Trespass, to transgress; to enter unlawfully 
on another’s land. 

Tresses, rlnglet.s or locks of hair. , , 

Trestle, the frame of a table ; a movable franw 
for the support of anything. 

Triad, a body of three. 

Triangular, having three angles. 

Tribal, belonging to a tri)x> or family. 
Tribulation, distress; deep nflUctlon. 
Tribu'nal, the seat of a judge ; a court of 
Tribune, an ancient Roman magistrate cUoscb 
by the people : a platform. 



^TRt. 


VrtVntaryt raying trihuti; stibottoto; » 
■trenTii liowlns into another atroani. 

SPrlbutft* an annual payment made to another 
nation t homage. 

TiriCHit a abort Ume; to haul or tie up with a 
rope. 

Trlokatar, ono who choate. 

Vrl'ooloar* the three-coloured flag of Franoe. 
TrioyolOt a three whet led vclorlpedo. 
Trtdant« the three-pronged sceptre ot Neptune; 

a tbree>pronfted Instrument. 

Vrtdentma, relating to tho Council of Trent. 
Triennial, lasting tluree yean ; hapitcning every 
third year. 

Trifling* of Uttlo worth or eonscqueiiee. 
Trlgamlat. one who has three Ituiihands or 
wives at a time. 

Trlgonom'atry, a branch of mathematics deal- 
ing with angles. 

Trillion, a million twice multiplied bv itself. 
Trilogy, three dramas forming a whole, yet 
_ ea ch complete in 

gTrlmestral. ocennim: every three months. 
Trimmer, one who trims ; a time-scrvcr. 
Trlnali three-fold. 

Trinity, the union of tho llirco persons of tho 
Godhead. 

Trinket, a smaU-omament of no great vahm. 
Trlo.a musical composition for three jvTformers ; 
ihreo together. 

Tlipar'tite, divided into three parts. 

Tripe, the IntestiiKs; a dish prepared from ho 
Stomach of ruiutii.'iting animals. 

Triple, threefold; three times rf'peated. 
Triplet, three of a kind; three lines rhyming 
together. 

Trip'lloate, threefold. 

Tripod, a stand, ete., with three feet oT legs. 
Trlpoa. an exauiiuatiun for honours at Cam- 
bridge. 

Trlptyoh. tlircc pictures, etc., Joined together 
by hinges. 

Triaoot, to divide into three eqnal parte. 

Trite, woni out, r!a.<>, not new. 

Triton, a sea-god , a genus of molluscs. 
Trituration, the a<*t ol grindlug to a powder. 
Triumphal, osed m eelehrating a vi.-iorv. 
Trlumvirato. a cuaUilon of tlireu tiicu In 
power. 

Triune, three In one, 

Trlvlat, inflin-,'; of little worth, or moment. 
Triviality, the state of h<-ing trisiAl ; a trifle. 
Trtviaily, in u trivial novnii<,r. 

Troglodyte, a cave dweih r. 

Trojan, a native of 'l' rov ; n brave fellow. 
Troll, to move circularly ; to run n>\m 1 ; to ••lug 
hcnrltly. 

Trolloy or trolly, s small cart or truck. 
Trooper, a burs'' .soldier. 

Trope, a word used in a diffensut sense from 
thnt which rrnUy hrl'm'^'s to it. 

Trophy, mimcthing takcu aud kopt In in^morv 
of a rielory. 

Tropica, tlic space between the tropica of Cancer 
ana Capriforn. 

Tropical, belonging to tbe tropics. 
Troth-plight, the act id hetroildng*, lH>trothed. 
Troubadour, um ut Vlte.eatls \mw\hoI Vtuvotv’t. 
Troublaaome. t\rt>Aciinc; WTatumR-. uucaRy. 
Troubloue, tuimdiuims; diBordcred. 

Trough, a long liuilow ve.sBol ; aiiytlilng shnued 
like a trough. 

Troupe, a party ol performers. 

Trousering, maietial for trousers. 
Trousseau, tlie mitnt of a bride, 

Troy, a weight in w'hlch Td ounces go to the 
pound. 

Truancy, the act of pl.wiug truant. 

Truant, an idler; a hoy who stays away from 
Sflhool without ioarc. 

Truce, a temporary cessation of hostilities hy 
agreement. 

,*!fouekle. a small rasl'-r ; *0 give w.iv sn? dl. Iy. 
rruonient, savage; cruel; terrible of e^iK-ct. 
True, not false ; genuine; faitidtil; exa-'t. 
Truism, a solf-evldenl truth. 

Truly, really; according to tnith ; faithfullv. 
Trumpery* ntbbish; Komethmg of no v.iluc. 
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Tul'tlon. guardianship; teaching. 

Tulle, a Idxid of thin silk net. 

Tumbler, an acrobat; a large driuktng'glass; a 
kind of pigeon. . , . , . 

Tumbrel or tumbril. a cart; a dnoklng-stool. 
Tumid, swollen; protulicrant: pompous. 
Tumour, a morbid swelling. 

Tumult, tho coinmoiioD of a multitude; an 


Truncated, cut short, Imiped. 

Truncheon, a short stuff ; a cud^* !. 

Trundle, to roll or bowl ahm^. 

Truuk'hose. wide breeches gathered In near 
the knee. 

Trunnions, fhc knobs of a gun that support It 
on tho carnage. 

Trues, a bundle; a iMndagc worn foi..mpturp; 
to pack clowi ; to «!:e\vi r ready for eo.)k;iig. 

Tmsteo, one choscu to manage pwip'^rty in 
trust for another. 

Tryet, a promise to meet. 

Tryetlng-plaoo. the place chosen for a meet- 
ing. 

Tsetse, a fly of South Africa. 

T'Squara, a ruler Rhapf'd like a T* 

Tube, a pipe; a holhiw cylindrical body. 

swelling or gron-th ; a pimple. 

^ber'oulosie, tuberculous disease, 

Jibbing, material for makin>; tul>rB ; tabes. 

t^“5«:iong ami hollow. 

Tuft*haBter» one who toediei to peraoas of 


Tu'mulus (pi. tumnli), a burial-mound. 
Tunable, thnt maybe put in tun*’; inrmonlous. 
Tundra, one of tho vast plains of Hilwria. 
Tune, a melody; an air; the state of giving the 
proper sounds. 

Tunic, a loose garment. 

Tunnel, an under ground passage eut throngh 
a lull, under n river, etc. 

Tunnelled, having a tunnel through. 

Tunny, a fish. 

Turanian, a term for a group of langiiagea. 
Turban, a head-dress worn in the East. 
Turbid, thle,k. mii-ldy. 

Turbine, a horivtjmtal water-wheel. 

Turbot, a flat flsh. 

Turbiilenoa, tumiiltnonsnesK: eniifuslon. 
Tureen, a vessel for holding soupor vt-get-iWes. 
Turf, earth covered with grass; a kind of fuel; 
the r.'ieeeoiirsc. 

Tupge*:oeni, swelling, becoming tursivl. 
Turgidity, thosutoof belmr .vwolku. 
TuPKcy, a large doniestlc fowl. 

Turmoil, trouble, disturbaneo; agitation. 
Turn-coat, ono who forsakes his party or 
principles. 

Turn-cock, a man who turns the water on or 
off from the main. 

Turnery, woodwork done with a turning lathn. 
Turning-lathe, a lathe for shaping wood, etc. 
Turnip, an esculent root. 

Turnkey, ono in charge of the k.-’y-sof a prison. 
Turn-over, a small pie; money received from 
cn-itniiiera during u < ertain perio<i. 

Turnstile, a Imrri. r on a pivot which turns ns 
any one posses througii. 

Turpentine, a rcsiuouHsubstance which exudes 
from certain trees. 

Turpitude. iMwe wickedness. 

Turps, sliortcued form of furpentino. 
Turquoiso, a gem of n irreenish-hlne elour. 
Turret-shlp,an iruticlad witit its guns mounted 
oil revolving turret. v. 

Turtle-soup, a houu made from turlla flesh. 
Tutsla ja, Kuardiansldp. 

Tu’telary, having the guardianship ol any 
pt r-ion or thin". 

Tutor, one wiio in 'trivts nnoUmr. 

Tutoriaf, I>ert.ainfn ; to a tutor. 

Tweexers, small pincers. 

Tweirch-night, tho eve of the Epiphany. 
Twilight, tho faint light before eunriao and 
ndt-r eamot. 

Twinge, a ahort, Kuddon. nharp pnln; a pimh. 
Twin -screw, a steamer haring two propellers 
Oh separate shnffB. 

Twitter, to chirp. 

Type, an emhkm, a tnwk; a model; altUet In 
mp.Vu\, eta., tn ptVnt Itonx, 

Ty ve-metuA, a nvv.taX ub'-.A lot ty iw*- 
Type-setting. the proccMi of placlug tjj>ea 
ready for printing. 

Type- writer, a machine to do the work of 

writing. 

Typhoid, enteric fever. 

Typhoon, a violent hurricane on tbe Chinese 
and Jspam-i’C seas. 

Typhus, a coiitaslons fever. 

Typical, emhlcmatic; char.icterls!io. 

Typify, to reprosent by an emblem or moilol. 
Typographic, Ijelonging to printing. 

T ypog'raphy, tlie art of printing. 
Tyrannical, aetlng like a tvraut ; drspntift. 
Tyran’nicldo, the octo! kliJing, or h« who kills 
n tyrant. 

Tyr'annous, t3'rannlenl; arbitrary; severe. 
Tyrant, a dev-ipotic ruler; an opprc.'^oir. 

Tjfro or tiro, one wlio has not yet mastered an 
art or mibjcct. 

Tyrolosa, a native of the T.vrol. 

Tsar, Tsarina, the Rinperbr and Empreu of 

Ubiq’uttouB, present everywhere. 

Ubiq'uliy, th'’ state of In-ing n »i<iuiff,ns. 
Uiidor. the organ of the cow, etc., which nor retea 

the milk. 

Udomotcr, a rnln-ganpe. 

Ugliness, lark of licauty ; moral df formity. 
Uhlan, a light cavalryman in continental armies. 
Uhaso, r,n imperial decree In Rit.ssia. 

Uloe^ a W)ro which discharges matter. 
Ulterior, lying beyond ; not openly declared. 
Ultimate, Anal; most remote. 

Ultimatum, a Anal condition or offer. 
Ultimo, the month preceding the prenent one. 
Ultramarine, beyond the sea; a blue co’onr. 
Ultramontane, beyond the monn aiua; one 
who strongly advocates the papal claims. 
Ultroneous, volantary. 

Umber, a brown eoloonnir matter. 

Umblee, the entraiU of a deer. 
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Umbra, tho eomnlcte shadow tn an eellpM. 
Umbraife. a shade, a shadow ; rescs^ent. 
Uinbrageous, sbadr. , 

Umla^, (German) the modlflcatioB of a TOwel. 
Umpire, one called upon tn decide a dispute 
by the mntnal consent of the parties at variance* 
Unaooentedi* having no stress laid on it. 
Unaooompanled, not attended; wltnonc 

aceompanmicnt. 

Unaccredited, not anthorlxed. 
Unaccuatomed, not habituated; not neea. 
Unacknowledged, not owned. , . ^ 

Unacquainted, without previous knowledge; 

strange. , ^ 

Unadvlaable, not advisable or prndent. 
Unaffected, free from affectation; sincere. 
Unalloyed, not mixed ; perfect. 
Unalterable, that cannot be altered. 
Unane'led, without receiving extreme unotion. 
Unanlm'lty, the state of being unanimous. 
Unan'lmoue, being of one mind. 
Unanswerable, not to be refuted. 

U RftppropriibtQd* not fix>proptliiton or clAiniMe 
Unassailable, not to bo assailed or contested. 
Unassuming, modest ; not forwwrd. 
Unatoned* not expiated or atoned for. 
Unattached, not attached to any partleulaf 
regiment, eto. 

Unauihentlcated, not attested as genulna 
TInauthorized, not duly sanctioned. 
Unavailable, not available. 

Unavailing, useless : vain. 

Unavoidably* inevitably. 

Unawares, uncxp.ictedly ; without warning. 
Unbalanced, not l^lnitccd: unsteady. 
Unbecoming, unsuitable; indecorous. 
Unbeliever, an infidel; one who docs not 
believe. . 

Unbiased or unbiassed, free from pn judlce. 
Unbosom, to rcx'cat in coniblenee. 
Unbounded, without limit or restraint. 
Uncanny, weird, mysterious. 

Unoanonloal, not according to the canoni. 
Unceasing, endless, continual. 
Unceremoniously, without ceremony. 
Unchangeable, without change. 
Unoircumcleed, not cireumclKcd. 

Uncle, tho brotlicr or brothcr-ln-law of one'e 
father or mother. 

Uncomfortable, affording no comfort; not at 

«c«o. 

Uncommunicative, reserved. 

Un com' promising, nut allowing ot compro* 

Tulsc; lutylcldiiv.;. 

Unconcern, want ol Interest or anxiety. 
Unconditioned, unlimited; infinite. 
Unconscionable, l>eyond reasnnslde limits. 
Unconscious, without consciousness ; unknow* 
ing. 

Unconstitutional, contrary to the eonstitu. 

tiori. 

UncontPoIJtxble, that cannot be controlled, 
i/ncoaple, tn 
Uncouth, odd; awkward. 

Uiictfon, the act of anointing; the ninfmont 
nsc'l; w’armtli of devotion; pretended fervour. 
Uncluoua.oWv; tawmwv;;'? vvtt'.vXAcoT le.t\W. 
UndacaWa, to maVe.Vnowxx a Ae.wvtxtvxx. 

I 'UvxaamoTx'aVsaXVva, xvnt gV\cxx to i\\w<N\Tv<g 

oijn’w fre.ltoes. 

Undeniable, that cannot ha denied. 
Undenominational, not tlvnmnfrmthnal. 
Underbuy, to b’ly at a l<»\vt r price titan anotiier. 
Undercroft, a xault under tbe ehanocl of a 
church. 

Undercurrent, a current running below the 
Hiirfnne; a bidden influence. 

Underoatlmatadi not valued highly enough. 
Undergraduate, a university student wliohas 
not taken his flrst degree. 

Underhand, se.crctly; by fraudulent means. 
Underpinning, tho placing of stipports undev 
a building. 

Underrate, tn rate too low. 
UndBr-eecretary, a snbordinsto sccrciary. 
Undersigned (the), the person or persons 
olinilng some document. 

Undertaker* one. w'bo mnnages funerals. 
Undertow, an midercurrcnt running In e 
different divectiou from the surface current. 
Underwrite, to xvrite imder soTncliiiM„' else. 
Underwriter, an Insurfll’ of shiits. 
Undesirable, not to be wished. 

Undeterred, not deterred or prevented. 
Undeviatlng, not doviating; rcgulai:/ 
Undiluted, not diluted. 

Undlsoerning, lacking diHccrnmcnt. 
Undisolpllncd, Incking discipline ; unf rained, 
Undlstlnguishabls, not to be distinctly seen f 
not to bo knoxxTi by any peculiar property. 
Undlverslfled, not diversinod. 

Undoing, ruin; dcBtrnction. 

Undoubtedly, withotit question. 

Undress, ordinary drens. 

Undulation, a waving motion. 

Undulatory, moving in Uie manner of waveiw 
Uneaslnsss, tronble; a state of disquiet. 
Unembarrassed, not embarrassod. 
Unendowed, not endowed. 

Unequrvoeal, not equivocal ; clear. 

Uncvrlngt committing no mistake ; eertila* 
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VMl1lstil«, «n 4ntnwifi«;>hall ; a lobBy . , 

Vestilfe, a foot^prlat; a trace or nmutlni of aoy* 

9astnt0i>b» a ganoeni. 

T&atry, a room adjoialqs « ebtnreb to wtocTi tho 
▼Mitnienti,et«.,arekq[>t: aiNuwhlalaoecxabijr. 
dUew : « ganneat; eovmrtog. 
Vai«i*aB» exporieiKW : an oid eoluior. , . 
Vet'ftvinaiw, relating to tbe tn^tmont of Uie 
dtMMMKM of dinmeetic animals. 

Vetch prohibition: refnnl to ament tau 
V«it»uo^ nneniunma; annoj'anco. 

Y|s meftl*. a middle oosne, 

"radaet* a long betoga om a Talley. 


a emaU botti^^' 


ltd* food; iseatdremed. 

YietUoam* proviaiona for a jonmey; the laat 
rites to the aying. 

YlbnuittvlbraUng; rrsonant. 

Vibrato* to ^nircr ; to raovo to and fro ; to mew 
to shake. 

ibratlont tho act of vibrating, 
yibratoryt vibrating; ciitsaiv.,' vibration. 

? learago« the benefleo or liouso ot a vicar. 

icar>genoral, an nfilcer who assi^tR a iritthop. 
VlcarltiUS* delegated ; acting in the place of 
another, ^ 

Vioa. a fanlt; evil r.onduet ; a kind of iron pr«^ ; 

taking the place of, or next in rank to. 
VSoe-a&mlralf an otllcsr next in ronlL to an 
admiral. 

Vic«>ehstnccllOF, an o.*llcer next lu rank to a 
chancellor. 

Vioagorentt one Intruatod with the power of a 
saperior. 

Vlce-ragal. belonging to n T!(ier.->y. 

Vlenroyt one who {governs lu place of the klu;» 

wiUi royal aathorliy. 

Vicinity* neanicss; nelghbonrbood. 

Vioiotan* devoted to vivo ; fiusit.v ; cpltclal. 
yioinaftudo* unlookodfur olu.i'.;;.*. 
Victimize* to in.oke o victim of ; to swiadlfl. 
Victor* a conqueror. 

Victoria Cross, TUct. nfCcn, lufor. 
ViCtorloas* sneeeeiiul in h.*ittlc. etc. 

Victual, frK>d ; toRuppiy witlj food. 
Viotaallnr, one wliu provides vktiutila 
VidO) SCO, look at. 
yidalloat, to wit. that is, viz. 

Vtdulty* widowhood. 

Vic* to endeavour Ui rival; to eont'-nd. 
Viennese, a n.ailvc or imUves of Vieiina. 
Vlev-halloo, iha huulvman'a cry at sight of 
the fox. 

Viewless* not vIsIMe ; dark. 

Vigil* wiUfii; (b'’(itlon performed In the 
customnry hnure of n ,<r. 

Vigilant, watolifnl; eirenmspef^. 

Vignette, a small iilustriui.M r<t < lUicr end of n 
chapter; a small pliotngiMpit. 

Vl$;orouo, full of sin'iurMi ; for -Iblo. 

Vigour* strength ; mer.iiil force; emr^r. 
Viking, an ancient Bcaoultiaviun r.ra rover. 
Vila. base; mean; worthtms; wicked, 
y illry* to debase ; to dcKuu*. 

Villa, a country scat; a sttbiuban rcsMence; a 
Itomon house. 

Vtllagar, nn inhabitant of a vinaTjo. 

YIHaln, a wicked v.'retvh: as<!if In ft iiiln! l lint's. 
Villainy. wickedness; di-provity; aeru/ir'. 
VlllQtnage,thcBtaleor a villain ; bosobcrx nude. 
Vinculum, a tic; o Ywnd. 

Vindicate, to Jubllfy ; (o mnlntaln. 
Vindication,' JiiAtia<,atiou ; defence. 
Vindictive, revengeful. 

Vlna«clad, covered with vines. 

Vinegar, an acid liquid nr,(Ht as a condiment; 

anything really or mctnphoricalJy s-.iir. 
Vlnoue, having the qualition of wjne. 
Vintager, cno who gathers the h%i'/u>t of the 
Vina. 

^Intner, one who eel’s -wine. 

*Vi‘oIa, a large kind of violin ; n gcnr.a of plants. 
Violation, Infvingc-iiit-nt, ; desecratiun; nape. 
Violonce, force: Inj'iry; outrag.'’. 

Violinist, one who plays the vJoi-n. 
Vloloneelliet, one w.ho plan's tho ^ loloncello. 
Violoncello, a rtringed iustruniiut. 
VlperottC, Tcnomr.iM. 

Vira'go, a vlxenlsli woman. 

Virginity, maidenhood; cliastlty. 

Viridity, grrennesa. 

Virile, manly. 

Vlrfllty, manhood. 

Yirtmuiy, in c.'’!.?*-*. ^ 

Virtue, moral cscclicnee ; power, efficacy. 

“S*®* • ®Wilcd musician ; an aiitiiorlty on 

yirtuoua, morally good ; chaste. 

Vir'Mlenco, the state of bein.-r vlrnlcnt, . 
Virulent, polnonous ; bitter, inahgnanL 
Virus, poisonous or contagious niutltjr. 
Visage, the face ; look. 

Vis.&-vie,{ace to face. 

Vlseld, glutinous, sticky. 

Vieeoslty, the ouality of being vlasoos. 
Viserant, a nobleman next in runic wlow an 

tenaciona. 

t^^owement on a pas»ix>irt shoiriug 

that ttW bean passed by im eiiicial. * * 


MOriOHAIiy. 

Vieible, that oat bo «cb ; apparp.wt ^ 
Visionary, tdloctcd by phaaioiua; ImAglnary, 
A daV'tlrcamor. 

Visitant, one who vlalts anotbor, 

Visitation, the aet ot rinif-ing; an oflldal visit 
o! laiipccUon; conunanioatioo of divine love or 
anger, 

Vleta, a view; a preapect through an avenue. 
Vl iual, relating to sight ; uaetl in sight. 

Vital, cosuiof’.ig or nuccwaiy to life ; esaentlaL 
Yitality, vital power. 

V itais, intemar organs easrntlad to li*e. 
y I tiate, to SIJOII : to make Uw pure. , 
Yitroous, oomisting of or resombl.ng glass. 

V itrl raotion, tho process of vitrifyUi 
Vitrify, to change mto glass; to boemue glass. 

V Itrlrn, a name given to su'phuric acid . 
V*iiu'porate, to censure; to rail at abusively. 
Vituperative, angry; aimalvc. 

Vi vaoioufi, lively, gay, spidgldly. 

Vlvaelty, iiveUnesa, cheerfulness. . ^ . 

VI vandierc, a woman attaciicd to coudncstai 
ri’gimvnts who rcIIb spirits, etc. 

Vi rd voco* by word of mouth. 

Viva res, long lire tho Icing, 

V ivid, llvolv ; striking. 

Vivify, to ur.liiipt^»; to eiuhm with lifo. 
Vliiifc<ictlon,thca':tof makint; eapcrlmcnts on 
U.'iiig anhiMiftiii the liit.w‘‘aU of Hilencc. 

V ixen, a iUk* fox ; a li<id icnipercd woman. 
Viz*Kir, a iniuLter of atato in Mohaimneoan 

loiiutrlfH. 

Vooahulary, a dictionary ; a r-t rs^m's stock ol 
v.-oi'iIh. 

Vocal, rt bthig to or iittertd by the voice. 

yuC.liie t, Uhiil.p r. 

V..o'.s.tlon, « c.vU to any wmtIc, etc.; (V'cupation. 
Voolrerate, Ui chiiiiour ; to cry out noioily. 
Yor.if'srous, clamorous, noisy. 

VO'.l ka, lluKsiau intoxicant. 

VtufUD, l.iHiilou, mode. 

Vo: »i, empty ; vacant; im.fTcctnal; nnlJ. 
Voi'.lnnoo, the state of Is'lngvoid; ejocUon. 
Voiia., Uuire is; thcr ' .'.re; b ’!i.)!d ! 

Valaptth, a universal langurti;c invented by 
..'• iiaun aciih'ver in P'79. 

Volatilo. l'.aving Die power to p.ir.*{ off by rapid 
evaporntioo; flying; urUIe; li.uy. 
Volat'ilizo. to make volatile. 

Volcanic, relating to a Mdcann. 

V oScanc (;'l, voicanoes), « burning mountain. 
Volition, the act or imwer of wlllh',.'. 

Yolt, a turning round; a fencing teim; aunltof 
cleeiio-motlve power. 

VoltamotQP, an instrument for ineasm'lp^ an 
e'cctrsc eurront. 

Y olnbility, Die state cf hp!n«( vohiMc. 
Volnbla, hc.’.hn' a re,mly flow of words. 
Vol«m*s, something rolled; abo^■>k; bulk. 
Voinmlnouo, «• 'nclniing of many compH. 

eAtiona; consist lug of iii.\ny vohuucn; lailk.v. 
Voluntary, nding v/ituout conxpalhii.'n ; an 
orgwji solo in cb’.ir.'h. 

Yolitnt.ary*school, rn e’emcnlary echad 
liiiilt nod purtiy svxpportcd by ^ohmt«,ry 
contrlhutions. 

Volunlncr, a soldier not In tho rc^idar nnny ; 
to off. r «.nft 8 s. rvive?. 

Voluptuary, a ni.in devoted to plfivutrc and 
luxury. 

Yolupluous, given to esc';s8 of pleasure; 
sensTiJ. 

Ycmlt, to tbrow up from tho stomach; to emit 
v.ilh viol'. lie.-'. 

Yoraoiouo, greedy; r.ip.arlonH. 

Voracity, the quality of b'-iug vorarluus. 

V crltix (pL vorticiji), a wbir-’i).,';!; a x.-lxiriwind. 
Votaress, a female votary. 

Votary, one devoted os by a vow to o.ny service, 
K'.udy. etc. 

Veter, one ■who Ims (ho right to vote. 

Vouoh, to luuiiitaiu; lo lH*nr wiDie^u. 
Vouuhcr, one who Iwaio witnesa; written 
evidimee of tho truth of a fact, 

Vouchsafo, to doi;u», to condeaeen i. 

Yuvro.l, a JetUr that can Im* sousidcd by bself, 
Yoya"'cr, one who tra/elsby w.iter, a’tiiivelicr. 
Y’uluanito, tho hard kind of vulcanised ladi.i- 
rubber. 

Yubji-r, belonidng to tho common people; 
jue.'tn, low. 

Yuigsu'lty, the State of being vulgar; a vulgar 
net. 

Vulgate, f, noted anc.l.mt Latin version of tho 

Yi'i'ucra'blfl, r..\pa»i!n of rp-.cMijg lujury. 
Vulture* a larg** bird of prey, 

Vyln^, attempting to equal or excel. 

Wadi, a piece of tow or soft matoilal nsod as a 
pad ; the pad which keeps the charge in » Kun. 
Vicadcly, a stout club used by the natives of 
Au<ur,Uia. 

Wufor, a thin swept blRcnit; a thin cake of 
unleavened biood nsed for saeramuital pur- 
noBos in the Lcuian Church. 

Y/aft, to bear onw.mi through sky or sea 
iTCftlh, a whiff, a puff. 

Wa^e, to carry on (war); stipulated payment for 
work done, wages. 

Mtaitr, to stoke, to bet 
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Wil|!:$l«H',fdlIo(rdAy<ol mtoOhlct or mlschtetoM 
hamoar. ^ 0 

to sway fream side to side. . 

WaSon or WaSigon. a strongly built foois 
vchmlcd cart for CHtrylng goodfi. 

Wadonado, payment for conveywtee by wason. 
Watfonrtio, a light four-wheeled v^cie for 
earnriug passengers. . 

VVatL a homeless w*andorer, % vagabond. 

Wallintf, lamentation. 

Wain, a waggon. 

Waiinswot, the wooden shirting or panelling 
round a room. 

Waiut, the narrow'cst part of the human body 
just above the hips. 

Waikt-band, a band, belt or ribbon for the 
waist. 

Walitatf-mald, a female attendsmt in domestic 
Bcn-icc. 

Waltraas, a female waiter. 

Wodve, to forego, not to press a claim. 

Walt*, to awake : to keep vigil; n night watch 
over a corpse hold by the friends of the dccsusi-d 
the night before the funeral. 

Waka, the trail of a ship In Die water; hence 
the. track, tho rear. . . 

Wakafnl, sleepless; on the alert, watchful. 
Waldansoa, a sect of Prcnch I’rotoHtKutsof the 
12Ux century iramcd after D>cir lead* r Waldo. 
Walhalia, tho name in Norse mytholoin' of tho 
abode of heroes tdain in battle. 

Walk, lo travel on foot, to promenade. 

Wallaby, a kind of kangaroo. 

V/ a.ll-e.v<e, a horse s oyo with an Iris lii^ht grey 
or nearly white. 

Walloon. Ittfnriia.'a of Dm Walloou'x, IJ.'jigliim, 
rolling in iniro or mud. 

V/a.lnut, a tree \aluabIo boUt for its wood and 
ii» rliOi mils. 

Walpwrifia-nitJht, the night of the witches' 
rcx'oi, suppo;;a.-il to take place on the eve of 
May 1st. 

Walrua, a largo tnaUed aniphlhlons mammal 
foiind in Arctk fcas. 

V/altz or val&o, a graceful dotree for two 

TK'r‘i(»T1B. 

Yramptj'm, shells or besds used by North 
A.ia rlcan IndUins ns money, and as oruauicuis. 
Wo.a, palo and weary. 

Wr.nd, a rod, a slender Kllck. 

Wanderer, one who roama from place to plaoe, 
a horneU'a!* person, 

Y/andcroo, nn Indian b.uboon. 

Vif ana, lo gradiially <*■ orcaRo or diminish. 
Wanton, nurcstralncd, Ucct.tiuas. 

WantonnesB, idle Rport, levity, lieentionsness. 
y/apantake, an nnuiont term stUl reluincd in 
Yurkshiro tor the divisions of tho cunnty 
C'urrKtiondlng to tho hnadreds In other ccur.l io.s. 
Warble, a sninil tumour on Die backs of cattle 
ccutidnlng the maggot of the warble-fly. 
W'ftrhJnr, a singing bird. 

War-cry, a battle '-rv. 

Ward, a minor cn trusted to the care of u 
gu.urdlan; a division of a cli ir town ; 0 room 
for Bcvcrr,! patients in a hospital; part of a 
lock; to gnaicl. 

War-dan oe, a dance which among ecrtoln 
savage trilics Is a pri’lnde to war. 

Warden, the title of Dm head of aeollcge; one 
v.'lio keeps ward or guard, 

V/ardrooo, a pltcc of ftirnhnre resembling a 
cupboard for the safe kci’phig of dresses and 
other wearing apunrcl. 

Ward-room, the oillccra* mess room onboard 
a ruvin-i.f-war. 

Wardship, guardlamhip, iho fiinstlocs of a 
gimrillan. 

Warehouseman, one v/ho keeps a wholesale 
warehouse or Borirs In rue.. 

V/arfaro, armed atrilo, H,;hUng. 

Warily, In a wary or cautnius m.inner. 
Warm-blood&d, having warm blood ; floiy, 
impuhdve, 

Warmlnrf-pan, a covered pp.n t.u hold live 
coals used In olden times for w.'iming Isda. 
Vfarnind, an admonltlun, a camion; a notice 
of danger; a notice ot 

War ofiloe, the departnient under D'.c acf-rctnry 
of yiate for War controlling mi Jitary maUrrs, 
War-path, Dm path ofItostiUty. 

YTai’rant, a guarantee, an assurance; a Justlfl- 
c.’’.Don, antliorlzation ; r writ. 

W arrantabl 0 , Jnatlflabic. 

Warrant-offloer, a non-counulsHlowd oflloof 
of tho highest grade In tho army or navy. 
Warranty, authority, a guarantee., a deed ol 
security. 

\V arre.ii, a place where rnbbl ts burrow’ and breed. 
Warrior, a poetical term for a soldier, 
War-ahJp, a man-of-war. igl 

Wash-board, a wooden plank placed so as to 
pi-uveut the sea from wwaliing over a sliip'a 
gunwftlo. 

Y-raoh-lftathor, soft leather used for hoiwe. 
hold pu>'p.'>tv>B ; leather (rum Which ruglmmrial 
TiflU arc miulo, 

WOiSplsb, fiery -tempeif^, Irrltahlo. 

WiiStiian, “the wish of health, ’* n liquor eofip. 
pounded of spiced ale lUid roasted app!<« la 
Tridolt healths woe drunk on fesUro oceasfoai, 
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C.L.A. 

cm* 

C^. 

CM, 

C.M. 

CM,Q, 


c.ita.s. 

Co, 

Co* 

C.O. 

C.O. 

eio, 

C.O.D, 

Col. 

Coll. 

Com. 

Corn. 

Com, 

Con. 

Conn. 

C.O.P. 


IU50 ^ 

C*X*B» > CompnAirmofthcOvdor 
^ u of the ludnin Kinphh. 

C*I*V« ' Wty imperial V»duA- 

^ , tCl’i'S, 

C.J. Cluof Justice. 

C.L.B* Cliurth ends’ 

C*£i,C.li« tuciiJiire LIam Com- 

i;;i;.tcc Hallway. 
('I'litral 2.ou<lutt llail> 
way. 

Centimetres, 
tlo tUlcjited Master. 

(1.. Ultinn'pim Mtnjutft ') . 
MnaU'r in KurKcry- 
Coiuuian inotK*. 
Conipaniun oftlw Order 
of St. MiclUKl HUd St. 
Oeoi’jro. 

Clmrch Mlsblonary Su- 
ch ty. 

('umpauy. 

County. 

Cominuiulin;? Olficct'. 
Colonial OAlce. 

Cjm (< of. 

CusIj on delivery, 
tiolonel. 

College. 

Conumindor. 
('omtni.isiom'r. 
Coiuniod.iie. 

i T«. <•(>«/>-«'. Against. 

Clergy OipAan Cwipv)!- 
ntlon, 

Cor.Mem. (.'onospondlng Wein- 
ber. 

Cor.See. Coiwapondlug 

tiuy. 

C.O.S. (Uinvily Organ IsjUion 

J'OfU'ty. 

C.P. ClnU ufllielha e. 

C.P. (.omanm Vb'iis. 

C.P.A.S. <'l.n:‘'U iM.tiiial Aid 

SoC'ifty. 

Ch'ik of the I’rivy 
('onneU. 

Canndiivn I’ikIAc ll»ul- 
way. , . 

{ii, C’ujtog Ptiuih St- 
»//«■). Keeper of the 
.’rlvy Heal. 

Credit, Creditor. 

(L. Cmtog JMttJoruw), 
Keeper of the Jh»ll'<. 
Culedonlaii Hailiv.iJ'. 
f.'ninhrijm Hail way. 
Cri'MOndo. (Mu-lcal) 
(‘m’mieiil Kot’!«‘ty. 

Civil .Sii'vieo, 

C'lci 1> to the Signet. 
Court <>( SeSisioH. 
t onipauieu i.l' the Star 
of India. 

C.S.Ii«lS. City and South London 
Ivail way. 

fJhristirtn Soeial Ttjiu’.n. 
Cert’ilicnted 'I’eni lior. 
Cyclists’ Touring i iub. 
(L. cujtrupi). ('ojipir. 
Current ; the pi fsont 
month. 

C-’oninu'.nder of the 
JtovHl Vlctoriiiu Older. 
(c-L. e. ■«•*«»« ; and wt.- 
Kng. wHii/it), A liuu- 
di cdw^elgtit. 


Ar>BTlEVIATlOKS AND CONTRAOTIOJJS. 


C.P.C. 

C.P.B. 


C.P.S. 


Cr. 

C.R. 

C.R. 

C.R. 

Cros. 

C.B. 

C.9. 

C.H. 

C..8. 

C.S.I. 


C.S.U. 

C.T, 

C.T.C. 

Cil. 

Curt. 

C.V.O* 

Cwt. 


{?: 


d. 

R.C. 


D.C.L. 

U.D. 


R.R.D. 


Reft. 
Ral. . 
Del. ^ 

D.P. 

D.P. 

D.O* 

D.Hy. 

Dim' 

Dls. 

D.D* 

D.LU. 

DL.O, 

D.lff. 


(L. dviiartua). Apenny, 
(It. Ji/t Cnjio). yioJ'i 
the beginning; again. 
(.Musie.'il). 

Doctor of Civil Law. 
(L. IHrinitatig JhicUn-). 
Doctor of Divinity. 

(L. Jiiit.thwnt. ilitiiitju-'), 
*' Hc->ihe donor--gi\ I's 
this, presents and dedi- 
catosit.” Letters often 
written after the imoie 
of a doiit M'^ on a ily- 
leof. 

Defendant. 

Delaware. 

(L, ridim'nvil). He (or 
she) drew it. 

Doct^rrof Kngineering. 
J>eaii of the rufulry. 
Defender of the Taith. 
(Also A’.D). 

(L. .Dei (inttia). Hy the 
Orae(> 0 f God. 

Doctor of Hygiene, 
litmiiitiendo. (Mu.sloa!). 
Iiiseount. 

Deputy Lieutenant. 
Doitor tit l.itcietare. 
Dead, Letter Ofliee. 

(L. J.H$ 3[if}tittHi). *• To 
the J»lv1ne Manes.” 
Let tew at the head of 
ij Uonoan torabstone. 


D.SSot* Doctor of Metallurgy. 

D*Mu 8. Doet^r of uiuiuc. (.' ve 

jl/t.'j*. Ji.) 

Do. (It. Aur.*). 'Jhesp.nu'. 

D.O. l)ii,t»ici-oiUco. (Tuhtnl). 

Dola. Dollurs. 

D.O.Ifl* (L. J.'mr Optimo 

To God ilie best luui 
Greatest. 

Dos. Do!;en. 

D.P.U. Diploma of Fublie 

Kralih. 

Dr* Debtor. 

Dr, Doctor. 

<lr. Dr. MU. 

r»,a. (It. /Jtd SfijHo). From 

the sign. 

D.rio. Do<‘tiir of Ihieni'O, 

D.til.O* (.'ouipanion of the D!e- 

llnguishcd Sevviee 
Order. 

D.S.So* Dinloiit-ile in Kanitury 

.Scit nee. 

D.T, (L. Doctor Ttu'oirpia). 

Doctor of Tlioology. 
Dunslm. (L. 2j%tnthnc,nik). Of 
Dutlinm. 

D*V* (L. Dio tolmtc). God 

willing. 

D.V.II. Diji'.on.a in Teterlnary 

3i lliii-lje. 

dWt, (il—li. (h/mriua.nnd wt. 

—Jog. ueiynt). A 
poiiii'y weight. 


)3. Lari. 

Ebian. (li. lildonmtis). Of 

Diildin. 

£bOP* (L. .hltorarntsis). Of 

York. (TlieArelihl.'ibop 
of York Uses JKior as 
his surname). 

H.C. L;.{nhil:d»e<i Church. 

li'.w.U* Kngliiili ( luti’ch LTilun. 

JE4. Ldilor. 

E.D.S. IhigUsh Dialect Bo- 

cUty. 

B.E. Kn or.s excer t ( d. 

E.E.T.S. l'..-.rly Knghah Text 
Hoeieiy. 

Q. d« (\,. exempli gratia). For 

example. 

R. L.R. Lust i.ond(>u Hailway. 

Kng. England or EngMsb. 

£'»y.£xt. Envoy Extriioitiinary. 

Eo. J-kiuul. 

E.k. (li. Edrardm Hex). 

King Edward. 

Fsa. Esquire. 

iCnglifib Tj-,uislation. 

Et al. (1.. And else- 

W'heie. 

Etal* (L. ct alii). And 

others. 

otO* (L. ft cateri, r,?'. nr, or 

cn-fna). And t‘t:.tr.s; 
iiiid so on. 

Et BQq* (L. rt ngofiifes). And 

tin* follow ing. 
Exeitodve oi dividend. 
iCxecutor. 

Executrix. 

(Ij. l.xontenitti). Of 
Exeter. ('i'i»e He hop 
of ) xtler u.M's Lpon 
his v.i.-.iaiv.c). 

E.&O.E. EfiMi'S and Oniistdons 

e.Kcepted. 


Ex.tllir. 

Extso. 

iiicccx, 

£.xe.n* 


F* 

f. 

r.JK, 

Falir. 

F.-A.M. 

F.A.S. 

F*A.£.E. 

F*A.!S.L. 

F.B.B* 

F.B.S.E. 

F*C. 


F.G.A. 

P« 

F.f 




rahronheit. 

riane. 

Ecu; hall As.soci:itlon. 
Falirenlieit. (Thenoo- 
n.et er). 

J'’ree and Aceepi.ed 
Mason. 

I'cllow of the Aiitl- 
enarian society. 

I’cHew of llie Antt- 
(iuariau Society {Edin- 
burgli). 

Eellow of the Anti- 

a narian Hoei(>ly (Lon 
on.) 

Fellow of the Jtot.nnlcal 
Society. 

Fellow of the BoLinienl 
Society j[ Edinburgh). 

(L. Fieri cvrnrit). “ Ifc 
directed this to ho 
done.” Letters put at 
the end of a monu- 
meutal inscription, 
after the donor’a jjame. 
Follow of Chartered 
AcenunfnntH. 

Fi>u'so.ap. 

Fellow’ iif the College 
of Fzeceptors. 


F.C.F.S* rellow of the Cam- 
hrjdgc I'hilosophical 
^ ^ Boctety. 

F.C.S* i'v-llo w of tho OUcnilcal 

•* Boek'ty. ^ 

F*D« (L. Fttivi hefeutor.) De- 

fender of tho Faith. 
_ (Also D.F). 

Pec* (L. He (or she) 

did It. 

F.E.ItS* Fellow of the Edu- 
cational Institute of 
_ Scotland. 

. F.F.A. Fellow of the Facully 

of Actuaries. 

F.F*P.S. Fellow of the Faculty 
of Physicians and 
- Burgeons (Glasgow'). 

F.C.S. Fclh>w of the Geologi- 

_ cal Society. 

F.H.B. Fellow of the Horti- 

cultural Society. 

F.I. A. Fellow of the 1 ii.'iti lute 

_ of Actuaries. 

F.X.C* Fellow of t ho I nstltute 

of Gheniistry, 

F.I.Xnet. Follow ofthcTinpcnal 
Institute. 

F.J.I* Fellow of tho Insti- 

tute of JournnllslK. 
F.K.Q.C.P.I. Fellow of King’s 
and (iueeii’s College of 
_ PliyslcumB, IroUind. 

Fla, Florida. 

F.L.S. Follow of the Limiseon 

Society. 

P.M. Field-Marshal. 

F.O, Foreign -offiee. 

F.O, Field- Ofticer. 

lo. Folio. 

Lu.b. Goods bought (or sold) 

to lie delivered ” free 
on board.” 

F.P.S. Fellow of tho Philo- 

logical Society. 

F.R.A.S* Fellow’ of tlio Iloyal 
Astroiiumienl Society. 
F.R.CJ* Fellow of the Koyal 
Colonial Institute. 
F.R.C.P* Fellow of the Royal 
College of Pliysieians. 
F.R.C.P.E* Fellow’ of the Royal j 
College of Pliysicians 
(Kdinourgh). 

F.R.C.S* Fellow of the Royal 
College of Surgeons. 
F.R.C.B.Eiig. Follow’ of tho 
Royal College of r-ur- 
geoiiH (England). 

F.R.C.S.E* Fellow of the Royal 
College of Burgoons 
(Ediniiurgh). 

P.R.C.S.1* Fellow of the Royal 
College of Burgeons 
(Ireland). 

F.D.C.V.B* Fellow of the Royal 
C.jllege of Voiciin.'.ry 
Burgeons. 

P.R.Q.3. Fellow of the Royal 
Geoi'.'apliit al Soeief v. 
P.Ii.H.S, FAlow of til-- 

1ioi-t:cuUir. !il SocIt'U . 
P.n.mst.S. tv.low of tho iC.yal 
ll]^t■u'ica^ Bcvicl V 
F.R.I.B.A. J'«7lloW' of the Eot.iI 
Institute of Eiilisb 
Anbitccts. 

F.R.M.S* Fellow’ of the Royal 
Mlt'ioscopU’al S'loiet v. 
P.R.Met.Soc. Fellow of tho 
Royal MeteovoUigi' al 
Bocieiy. 

F.II.P.S. Fellow of the Reval 
rbatographic Kocit fy. 
F.R.S. IVilow of the R'-:,al 
l-.wiet V. 

F.R.S.E. Fellow of the Royal 
Boeli'ty ( Ed i nhiiigh) . 
F.R.S.D* Follow' of the Royal 
hoi-iety of I.jteratnre, 
F.S.A* Follow' of the huciety 
tit /\ntiqu/«ri<-s, 

F.S.A.Soot. Fellow of the So- 
ciety of AiitiquaricH 
(Scotland). 

F.StI* IVViow of the BUi'- 
veyorn’ In dilution. 
Follow of the Btatifiti- 
oal Bceietr. 

ow of 'i'rlaity Ccl- 


F.S.S. 

F.T.C.D* Fellow 

lego, Dublin. 

F.Z.S* FelliMV Of the Zoologi- 
cal .Society. 


On. 

G.A. 

C.H* 

O.B&I. 

O.C.B. 


Georgia (United 
States). 

Grueial A‘!,ei'.ibly. 
Great Rritalu. 

Ownt Erituiii and Ire- 
Innd. 

flnind Cro^a of the 
it.-.tn. 


O.C.H. 

C.GJ.E* 

O.C.L.H. 

G.C.M.G. 

G.C.I?. 

O.C.B.I. 

G.c.y.o* 

G.D* 

cans* 

G.E.R. 

G.F.8. 

G.L. 

G«M« 

G.JQ9.K.P. 

G.N.R. 

G.N.R. 

O.N.S.R. 


pmnd CroM of the 
GtKlnlw of Hanuver. . 
Knight Grand Cum- 
mandor of tho Indian 
Ihnplre. 

Greud CroM of tlve 
I,egiuA of Honour. 
Ortuid Crow uf St. 
Michael and St. George, 
Great Central Railway. 
Grand Coninnindcr of 
the Star of India. 
Knight Oiund Ci’oaaof 
the Royal Victorian 
Order, 

Grand Duke (or Dueh- 
ci»s). 

Cardens. 

Great Eastern llailway. 
Girls Friendly Boclety. 
Grand Lodge. 
Grammes. 

Grand Master. 

Grand Master of tho 
Knights of St. Patrick. 
Great Northern Rail- 


way. (Ireland). 

Gnat Koith of Scot- 


land Railway. 

. Govenior-General. 
General Post-ufilce. 
Grain. 

Greek. 

, Glasgow and South 
W estern Railway. 

G.S.W.R. Great boutbern and 
VVesicrn Railway. 
(Ireland). 

G.W.R. Gicat Western Rail- 
way. 


Gov.Qfin* 

G.F.O. 

K* 

G.S.W.R* 


H.A.C. 

H.B.M. 

H.C. 

K. O. 

L. o. 

n.B. 

H.B. 

Hub. 

H.G. 

H.H. 

H.H. 

hbd. 

H.l.M. 

HIL 

K.I.M. 

H.J. 


H.L, 

b.l. 


II.M. 


JT.WI.S. 

H.P. 

H.P. 

ll.R.H, 

H.R.LF. 


H.B. 

K.S.H. 


H.S.S. 

H.w.nr. 


Honourable Artillery 
Company. 

His (or Her) Britannic 
Majesty. 

1 1 ouKC uf Commons. 
Herald's College. 

(L. tioc at). That (or 
this) is. 

His Eminence. 

His Excellency. 
Hebrew. 

Horse (juurds. 

His (or Her) Highness. 
His H oliness(tho Pope). 
Hogshead. 

His (or l£or> Imperial 

Highness. 

lliluiy. 

Hih Imperial Majcf ty. 
(L. lice Jaret). Here 
lies. 

(T,. Hie Jaert Si puttus.) 
lloi’olics bul led. 

House of lairds. 

(L. hoe toco). In this 
place. 

Highland Light In- 
fantry. 

Ills (or Her) Mnlestv. 
Hi:i(or Her) Majesty’s 
Customs. 

His Majesty’s Infpci’- 
tor of Schools. 

Ills Majesty’s Bervice 
His Majesty’s Ship. 
Half pay. 

HoihC power. 

His (or Her) Royd 
Highness. 

(L. hie regui'-scif ii 
pace). Here rcsla ni 
peace. 

(JiJtictUtiM . Ilcvclies, 
■Jiis (or Her) Bcieac 
Highness. 

Q.. Jiisiorice Sociftnfn 
Soeius). Fellow of tin’ 
Hihloricnl Boeioly. 
High watermark. 


la. lovva. , 

Zb. ov IWa. ! L. Ibidem). In Abe 
same place. 

Indian Civil Rervx c. 
(I,, idan). The fiaiiK’- 
[Jj.idest), ThatK 
(more propel ly u* 
orlHC). The firiit time 

h'ttora of the r 

Jesna in Greek. 
Illinois, 

Iiidi-pendent I- ‘ 
Party, 
isleuf Man, 

Indian Medical 

went. 

(1,. X.*wf»«‘rttor)- 
rorof inincili* 


I.C.S. 

Id. 

i.e. 

l.ll.S. 


HI. 

K.M. 

l.Id.O, 

Imp. 


' i;'. 
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SM.B. Indian Medical Scr\Ke. 

In* Iturli. 

Incoj;* (It. ineopniti), iticop- 

mfjt). Unknown, 
lud* Indiana. 
ln«U (L. Iiifitant : 

of the pM sont iHonih. 
last* IiiMitutei Institution. 

lni> 

iatrr.n8. (L.tn irantiftt). On the 
wny. 

Inv* (I*, immit). He de- 
airnrd. 

1*0*C.!!« The Imperial Order ol 
the Ciimn of fndht, 
ItO.CtT* ludc'pendent Older uf 
flood Teinplnrjt, 

I*O.O.P« Independent Oiiler of 
(hidfellttw 
I.O*U* I OH'c you. 

1*P*D* (li. in 

tir’ru'h). In pi4‘K«iiee 
of the UordK u»f 
V 8ion), lldinhui'dt. 

Lq* (L. XilftH puuii/i. The 

8«me a«. 

I.1R.O* Jnlaiul llevennc* Offlee. 
LR.R* liihh Jtoynl kiih^. 
l.S.O* JinpeKkil'Se* YH e OnWr 
lt« . lliuinn. 

I.W% J».leof>Yi^lvt. 

I.y* Iniperiul Veumunrj. 


J.A. 

Judpe- Advocate. 


JeitUK Christ. 

4*C.D. 

f I.. Juris f .’iri.'in D.Wm ). 
Doctor rtf Civil I-’iw. 

J.D. 

(L. Jnrosii l)'>rtot) 
Iiuctorof T.n wf-. 

J.G.W. 

Junior Grand Warden. 

J.P. 

Justice of t>'« Peace. 

Jr. 

Junior. 

J.U.D. 

{^T*. Jurta rtriuxijHf 
Doi'/of). Doctor of both 
Civil und ofCuuou !.a \v. 

J.W. 

Junior Wat don. 

K. 

Klntr, 

Kan. 

KaiiNas. 


, K.B. Knisrhtnf the Hath. 

Ktll* Kind' s lie neh. 

K*C* Kin»'N ('uunvel. 

K.C*3« Kniplit Ooiuumndir of 

the Hath. 

X.C.H* Kni^lit f^tnimaiuli r of 
the OuelphH of I III 11' 
over. 

K<C«1.E« JKni$;ht Connnnitder (•!' 
the Indian Kmpiiv. 

XX.M,0. Knivht (’oinmiuuler of 
Kt. Miehuei und M. 
Oooi'pe. 

K.C.S* Kniuht of th<* Order ot 
(.'haileii 111. (Np.!i!i . 

X.C.S<I> Kniirht t'oinniiinder of 
tlie 8tar uf India. 

K.C.V.O* IviiiKht i'nniniander of 
the Yietorian Ojili r. 

K.D.G* Kine'ti Dnivoon <;<i<ii'<1h. 

K.E* jKiiiirht of the E.if;le 

(I’ruastai. 

Ken. KeiitueKy. 

K.O. Kn'i#fht ol the Oartrr. 

X.C.C. Kniifht uf ttie Orimd 

(’taws. 

K.0.C.B* lsni|i.‘i.t of tin* (iianci 
Crojh of tiie hath. 

KX.C.M.G. Ivnl«htorthe(;i-aii(l 
Ci'ONMOr.St Mielinel noi 
St. fJeort;p. 

K«G.F. KnSc'lit of ihf (iel.loa 

klfeee (Snaia, 

M.G.H. Kniahtoi tli<’ Oneliiho 

, of llanover. 

> K.il. Kniifht of Hanover. 

IcliOil* Ktloir>‘uinnu>. 

kllorn. Kilometre. 

K.L.M* Knijeht uf the T.e{rion 

of Hononr. 

K.L.O. Kninht uf f.eopold of 

JlelKinni. 

K.M Kuiftht of Malta. 

K.S3 c«K. King * Mesaenf'er. 

KJf.S* Kniitht of the Koval 
K'orihern Star .'Sno' 

V df*n), 

\K>O.S.D. Kind's Own ficotlirh 
KopJereii*, 

I K.P. Kniitht of St. Till ri,.],. 

■ X.R.R* K injr'H Hovnl KiJle .. 

, K.B. Kiiijtht of the Snord 
(Sttcdenj. 

X.T. Knljrht of the Thistle. 

. K.T. Knljtht Tenipiar, 


L.*. 

ft,. 


I.ord or Lady. 

Lilt ill. 

<L. W.ra). Pound (Mterl. 

Le*«>lattve A<>‘eiably. 
L.i>v AtfCdt. 


LJI.8. 


Lat, 

Lb. 


L.C. 

L.C. 

l.r.. 

L.C.G. 

L.Ch. 

L.CJ. 

L.C.P. 

L.O. 

L.D.S. 

LJF.P.S. 


K. .Q. 

L. I. 
L.l. 
Lib. 


Linn. 
L.L. A. 
LL.B. 


LL.D. 

LL.ia. 

L.L.I. 

L.M. 

L.M. 


Lon. 

loff. 

L.O.3. 

L.P. 

L.rt.c. 


L.8. 

L.S. 


L.S.A. 


L.S.D. 


L.S.SO. 


L.K* Litemte in Asia. 

l.uunkiuna. 

lj<‘(<ntiatc of AjpothC' 
caries’ Hall (Ivefaiid.) 
Lii'outlKte of the Aj>u- 
theciirlea’ Sucitdy. 
(Also 
Latltade. 

(L. Xturo). Pound. 

L.n.S«C.R. London Hiiithi on and 
South t^uiifit Kailway. 
3.ma\ ChatniKTlAiu. 

Lord Uhanceliur 
la»>ver caae (type'-. 
I/)utiou Uoiinty Cuun* 
cll. 

Lh'ontiate In Sutftery. 
toni Oliipf Justh e. 
Liecntiat e of t i.e OoUege 
of Pit eeptuin. 
l.ady l>i*y. 

l.iei'iiliato of Dental 
Sur^^ery. 

Lieoiitiiite of the Vm*' 
iilly of I’l.yMeiar.K and 
Sill peons. 

Lile (iu.trtU. 
lamp Isiand. 

Idght Infantry. 

(I. J.ilur). l{»«ok. 

Lie. Med. Lieentiatc in Medi- 
fine, 

Lieut. Lieutenant. 

Lieut. Col. Ideutenimt-Colonel. 
Liaut.Oen. Ideutennut-Cli neiwl. 
Lieut.Cov. Lleutenaut-Oover- 
nnr. 

liinnaN'in. 

Lady-literr.te in Ait.7. 
(I.. J^ujton JtorrolnH _ 
rtt*.) Jtiiehehii of Law a « 
(the double letter L ih ; 
Used to denote the ' 
Jdiiral). (Also /l.l.) ! 

(L. Lryum ). 1 )oc j 
tor of J,HW « I 

(1.. I.fyutn Mr>gisttr}. i 

Miifler of lanvs. I 

Lord LUiUtcniutt of Ire- 
land. 

I.onp ^letre. j 

Ideeutinte in Mid- 
w ifery . ; 

L.N.W.R. I.omlon and Kuith , 
tVeslern Uailwtiv. 
lOC. Clt. (L. lofo vtta/u.) In the 
idape quoted. 1 

Lunffitude. < 

(L. loquitvr). Speak*. '• 
I.leenliate of the (M»- I 
i-tet Heal Society, 
l.ord Provost. ' 1 

lailioui’ Uejntsentatlve : 
t’omiuitU'e. 1 

L.R.C.P* Lieeiitiatcof the floyal ! 

Pollene of I’liy sieian- . ' 

L.R.C.PtE. Lieentiate of the ! 

Koval College ofPliy- 
f.jefajiK (K«Unhui;:li). 
L.R.C.S. licentiate of the K-iyal 
l'olle;re of .Stirci'ojis. 

1 a 11)1 lea II So."i.-ty. 

(L. Ii.i-tii »*ctiUt.) The 
place (»f the M-ui 
Llcentlote of Hie So- 
ciety of Apotliecaile* 
(Alitol./I.H). 

(L. Zibro’, ttit.'iiix, J}r- 
omit). I’ounds, shil- 
lin»<.s, pence. 

Lie<-ii(iulo in S.anitnry 
Seiriice. 

L.S.W.R. l.oiKii>n and South 

YVofJletii llnilvi'.iy, 
L.T.S.3. Loniluii, Tillwry, nr.il 
Southend Kail wily. 
L.W.Sf* Uiw water wia.'k. 

LXX. tli'J pluiiffint vemion. 


Member of the fulicf^e 
of Precept uri‘. 

(h. MttlinuiP Dot /or.) 
Doetorof Meoiiluc. 
Marylitad. 
Miidoniotacllc. 

Mil dame. 

McUopoUtan District 
Kail way. 

Master of Di'ntal 
Mirstery. 

Moeljinioal, Military, 
or Miiiiiijc Knaiiieer. 
Methodhi Kpiseopul. 
M.vlnc. 

MoiiuirandutA. 

MtUiter of Hnp-lneerlinf. 
Ment.leura, Oeiitiemon. 
Master of Poxhouinui. 
Midland Groat West- 


M. 

M* 

M. 

M.A. 

Mana. 
M.Ast.S. 

M.B. 

M.C. 

M.C. 

M.C. 

H.C.C. 

MXh.D. 


MarqulM. 

Monsieur, 

fh. Koon. 

Manti'r of Art.v. 

A.M.) 

i. Maior-Oeneral, 

Muster of the Art of 

Obt-totrica. 

M.v«saehU!U’tt». 

. Member of the Ai.tro- 
nomirnl Society, 

(L. /t/fiirr/fKt JUi.'ra- 
Inurfxu). Harhelr.r of 
Medicine. (APo ».M.) 1 
Master In aurifery, 1 
(a 180 6’..V.) j 

MaKter of CererneTiiea. } 
Menilier of UoiiKi e* 't. | 

Maryleb(;ne CVirket ■ 
Chill. j 

Mfl'rt<-i uf DenlHl ’ 
Survery, 


ES.C.P. 

M.D. 

M4. 

SldllA* 
lAdmo. 

M.B.R. 

K.D.S. 

M.S. 

M.E. 

Me. 

Mem. 

M.En«. 

Messrs. 

JM.P.K. 

M.G.W.Rc 

ern II all way. 

M.Hon. Most if onouriible. 
IS.U.S. Member of Uie 11 istoii- 
<‘i«l Society. 

M.Infrt.C.R. hi cm tier of the In* 
htituUon of i ivil Kn- 
Kineei-s. 

Mich. Mieluaan- 

M.f .L:.E. Member of the Instil ute 
of ICIeetrleal Knauieem. 

M.LMech.Il. MetniMTof tiic !u> 
t^tUntion of Mfehnnicnl 
I'.iiftilieer*. 

M.Inst.M.B. .Meuii'cr of fieti- 
tiitbm of .Miniiiis; J'.ugi- 
iieeis. 

r?l(l. Midshipman. 

Mtun. Minnesota. 

Min. Plan. Minister Plenipotcn* 
liary. 

Mississippi. 

Memlier of the Leffifi- 
h.tive A«f enibly. 
Member i.f tin* l.e{tls- 
latlve Conucil. 

Tiieir M.ijestii'H. 

Messii Ills. 

Mill I 111 .t t'-*. 

Master ol Metalhffry. 
Meiiilier of the IXmuis- 
mntu stl Kiviidy 
Mi»sonKi. 

Money Oi-der. (Postal). 
(L. nniiliiiito). Model- 
utelv- iMusicaJ). 
Medical Otticer of 
JW-aitli. 

Money Drder Ofllec. 
Meiulicr of Pal liMiu ut . 
MeiiilMM’ of f he I’harmii- 
ceulicrtl Society. 
Memlier of the n.ho- 
l0'.,.e(»l Society. 

'1. A'-»}/isf»T). Mii-ter. 
Master of the lloUs, 
M'dland Ki.ilway. 
Motropohtiui Hail wav 
Ha.R.A.S. Memh-'r uf tlie J.'ojaJ 
Acadniij ufScieuee 
m.R.A.S. Meniher of the Jt jal 
v-latie Poefotv. 

M.R.C.P. VUmbev of tf.e Itavivl 

Ihdle.-e uf Phj x' t'ms, 
M.n.C.S. Momherof the Uojul 
CoUeije of Sui^rcuiiH, 
W.n.C.V.B. Member uf live 
lioj ai (.‘ulletre of Velcr- 
Inari' Suiffeon.^- 

M.pi.G.S. Meiuher of the ll 'yal 
< ; i.-oc ra 1 di i ea 1 Soei et'y 
M.R.I. Member of Ibe ili-jiil 
I ii.'iti lotion 

M.R.I. A. Member of the Hoyal 
Irinh Academy. 

Kirs. MlMiej-s. t 
M.n.S.L. Meml.er of the Tteyj.j 
Saclfty of f.iterature. 
MaHer lu Kurpery. 

(J.. xnirnoritr mcn/*ti)- 
Snored to tlu* meinoi v. 
Master of Stafflnmndu. 
.Mnn. -.crn.}-. 
Mernln.i'ortlieStatlstl* 
rjil Kociety. 

IKUS. B. (L. lUuUf'iT jlurrnlrin tun). 

Jl.'^ehi lor of Music. 
fAho h .Vim. !. 

MUS. D. (L. Jlfunior Jtorftti ), Doc- 
t u uf .Mmdc. (Alsu />. 

J) If*.). 

M.y.O. '*' Rii'crof till- Vi« ti ri.iii 

O'.ier 

Jtt.W.G.M. .Mo.t YVurthy (inn, -I 
Master. 


Nllfs. 

M.L.A. 

ftI.L.C. 

KM, 

MM. 

mm. 

M.Met. 

M.R.B. 

Ko. 

M.O. 

Mod. 

JK.O.K. 

W.O.O. 

M.P. 

M.r.s. 

H.P.B. 

Mr. 

M.R, 

M.R. 

M.R. 


K,D. Xo Date, • 

N.Bak. North Dakota*. 

hhitfland.* 

X.L.R. Xortb £aat#nL Hall* 
vrnv. 

Neb. Xohraaka. 

nam. con. (L. ncmiu# eontr/tdi* 
Ci'Ute). Xoouocoiura- 

dhrtinK- 

ncm. diBi (Ii. nrxnine 

No one dlsneiitinir. 
net. (It. unto) 1.0 west. 

(Uaed in tlie f'oiu- 
mereial AVorlti, to de- 
Jiotc a piice tbut 1« 
Bul^ect to no deduction 
wiintever). 

Nevi Nevada. 

N.P. Newfoundland. 

ll.G. NewGratmdu. 

N.H. New llawpshlro. 

M. J, New Jersey. 

N. L. Koitli Latitude. 
N.L.R. Noith Luinlou IMH- 

way. 

H.M. New Mexico. 

N.O. New OrleaiiK. 

No. (L. niinicro). Nvmila’r. 

Non obst. (L- Men obgfnutr). Not* 
withHiiindin^. 

Nonpros. (L. H«M proiequiW.) 

ife dooH not proaocute. 
Nonsaq. (L- n<>» arpuitur). U 
doea not follow. 

N.P. Notart'-publie. 

N.P, New Providence. 

N.R.A. Niitiunal Klllo AabocI* 

Htlun. 

N.S. New Style. 

H.S. Nova Scotia, 

N.S.A. Niitionni Kkulint;: Ah80< 

ciution. 

N.B.R.P. Niitioiifil Society for 
tl.e Lducutlon of the 


N.B.R. 

Poor, 

Ncrih Ktuffoi’dshico 

N.fl.W. 

Iluilvvay. 

New Soiltli YVnle*. 

N.U.T. 

NhHoimI Villon of 

N.y.M. 

Ti'iichers. 

Nativity of tho Yir^ln 

N.W.P. 

Mary. 

Norill \V(*st Pn':*nee. 

N.VV.T* 

N oiHi W'cHt 'I'cn itoriCN. 

N.Y. 

New Voih. 

N.Z. 

New Zealand, 


New Zealaud Cross, 

’ 0. 

Ohio. 

1 o'a. 

Oil account of, 

1 Ob. 

(n.obht.) Died. 

O.P, 

Oddfi il.iw 

O.U.G. 

Did lli.' h (fcnv.nn. 

0..11.M.8. Oh lliis MaJi'Kty's Ser- 


vice. 


M.S. 

K.S. 

M.S.U. 

MGS. 

M.B.8. 


O.M. 

O.KI. 

On, 

O.O.O. 


OP. 

O.P. 

O.P. 

Op.olt. 

o.s. 

0 . 8 . 

0 . 8 . 

O.S.B. 

O.T. 

Oxon. 


P. 


P. 

P.A. 


B.L 


N.B. 

N.B. 

N.B.11. 

N.C. 

H.C.U. 


North Hiitatn. 

(L. twift I/I Hr). Net 

well. 

North llrltlsb Kail way . 
North CnioJirn. 
Ntition.il 
fan-n- 


P.C. 

PC. 

r 6 . 

P.D. 


Old measuiement. 
Order of M< l it. 

Ori'Kon. 

Ktuiid f.ir the IIitcC 
fintlieniK; O 
0 xntiix, f> Ailotirti, 
Mins in tlie Koiniin 
f’htbrilic Chiucii for 
nine iln)a hefuie 
f'hiii.tnni'u 
Order of I’reocliem. 

Out of nrlnt. 
fKipuijiu* Prompter. 

(L. «;ji'iY cilafo). |n the 
W'ui k refynTd to. 

Old atylc 
Out of SltK k. 

Ordinary Keamnn. 
Older of St. Itcnciliet, 
Old Testament. 

(L. Oari’ii. n»if). nf(;v 
ford, (Tlie Jiiivhup of 
Oxford uscH Vxon ti,* 
Ilia «urname). 

P^neeps, (Attached 
tdFlhe liiirnnture of the 
Prince of \Val«<i). 
Pre,«iiiJe(it, 

IVofes^iupfiJ Afliici,,<-i,.le 
of t)i<‘ '--tirveyois' Jttf ti* 
tUtiuM. 

(h, i'fiilot.op/i{(X liftfcn 
/run If). Kachelor of 
Philosophy. (Also 
P/i. II.. 

Pi ivy Ooimell, Privy 

(’omicilitir, 

PenM-tuiil (hirwte. 

J'uliV f;o;i.'.ta»»le. 

Post-rard. 

(h. Vottiltfnninm), After 
the fiood. 

(Ij. Phito 4 />fi*iiri’ Dofitur), 

ie ^ tor of PhiU (sotihy, 
(AiviP.'i D: 







